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PREFACE   TO   VOL.  VI. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume  Dr.  Strong  has  remained  the  responsible 
editor.  Professor  Woeman  has  continued  to  act  as  assistant  in  the  non-biblical  de- 
partment, and  the  aiticles  in  that  line  will  be  found  to  bear  increasing  marks  of  his 
tact  and  diligence.  Special  contributions  are  designated  by  the  initials  of  the  writer 
appended  to  each.  The  issue  of  the  volume  has  been  delayed  by  the  extended  tour 
of  Dr.SrBONG  in  £urope  and  the  East;  but  the  readera  will  receive  a  compensation 
in  the  additional  value  which  his  observations  abroad  will  impart  to  the  work.  No 
material  change  has  been  deemed  desirable  in  the  scope  or  plan  of  the  Cydopcedia^ 
and  the  cordial  approbation  generally  expressed  by  the  public  as  to  its  essential  feat- 
ures and  faithful  execution  is  an  encouragement  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  practicable 
in  its  completion. 

The  department  of  modern  biography  has  been  found  to  call  for  the  greatest  exer- 
cise of  editorial  discretion.  The  aim  has  been  to  inseit  only  names  of  deceased  per- 
sons who  have  exeited  a  more  or  less  marked  religious  influence  upon  the  community 
by  their  peraonal  labors  or  their  writings,  and  to  give  them  respectively  a  space  as 
nearly  as  possible  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  influence.  If  the  ministers  of 
any  particular  denomination  shall  seem  to  be  more  numerously  noticed  than  othei*s, 
this  has  not  arisen  from  any  favoritism,  but  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical records  of  their  necrology  are  more  complete  and  accessible. 

Hie  following  are  the  names  of  the  special  contributors  to  this  volume: 

G.  D.  BL— Professor  George  David  Beck,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Strasborg,  Germany. 

C  W.  B.— Professor  Charles  W.  Bennett,  D.D.,  of  the  SjTacuae  University,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  B.— The  Rev.  J.  B.  Bradt,  of  the  Newark  Conference. 

CL  BL— Dr.  Caspar  Brucuhausex,  Frankfort,  Germany. 

P.  W.  a— President  Paul  W.  Chadbourne,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  WiUiams  College,  Mass. 

H.  P.  a— The  Rev.  H.  P.  Collins,  A.M.,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

G.  F.  G— Professor  Georor  F.  Comfort,  AJf .,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Syracuse  University,  N.  Y. 

T.  J.  H.  D.— Professor  T.  J.  H.  Daum,  Maa.D.,  N.  Y.  Gty. 

L.  N.  D. — ^Lewis  N.  Dembitz,  Louisville,  Ky. 

A.  P.  D^A.  P.  Dietz,  Ph.D.,  N.  Y.  City. 

G.  P.  F.— Professor  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College. 

R.  H.  F^— R.  M.  Fuller,  N.  Y.  aty. 

E.  H.  6.— The  late  Professor  E.  H.  Gillett,  D.D.,  of  the  New  York  University. 

N.  S.  G.— The  Rev.  N.  a  Gould,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

D.  Y.  H.— The  late  Rev.  D.  Y.  Harbauoh,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  P.  H. — Professor  George  F.  Holmes,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

R.  H. — ^The  Rev.  R.  Hutcheson,  A.M.,  Washington,  Iowa. 

H.  K  J^— Professor  H.  E.  Jacobs,  D.D.,  of  the  Gettysburgh  (Pa.)  College. 

D.  P.  K^— Professor  D.  P.  Kidder,  D.D.,  of  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  N.  J. 

£.  A.  K. — ^The  Rev.  £.  A.  Manning,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  W.  M.— The  Hon.  J.  W.  Marshall,  A,M.,  Isit  Assist.  P.  M.  General,  Washington,  D.  C. 

G.M.— The  Rev.  George  Miller,  B.D.,of  the  Newark  Conference. 

a  P.— The  Rev.  B.  Pick,  B.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Mead,  Matthew,  an  English  divine,  was  born  in 
Buddnghamshire  in  1629.    Of  his  early  history  we 
know  but  little.    He  first  came  prominently  into  pub- 
lic notice  during  the  Oomwellian  movement.    Mead 
identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  the  Independents, 
and  was  appointed  by  the  Protector  to  the  living  of 
Shadw^  in  1658.    Four  years  later  he  was  ejected  for 
nonconformity,  and  removed  to  Holland,  in  common 
with  many  other  ministers  of  that  age.    He  became 
acquainted  with  the  duke  of  Orange,  and  was  greatly 
ftvored  by  him  and  the  States.    AJlerwards  he  returned 
to  England,  and  gathered  about  him  one  of  the  lafgest 
congregations  in  London.    He  settled  at  Stepney  as 
pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  in  1674,  and  the 
community  betokened  their  love  and  esteem  for  him  by 
presenting  him  with  building  material  for  a  new  chapeL 
He  died  in  1699.    MaUhew  Mead,  whom  his  (Hend  and 
associate,  Howe  {Funeral  Sermon  for  Mead),  describes 
as  ^  that  very  reverend  and  most  laborious  servant  of 
Christ,*'  was  as  indefatigable  in  Christian  work  as  he 
was  amiable  in  spirit,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  mild 
temperament  and  the  moderation  of  his  opinions,  formed 
the  strongest  personal  link  between  the  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  of  England  in  the  second  half  of  the 
17th  century.    Among  bis  publications  are.  The  A  Imost 
Ckrittiam,  or  seven  sermons  on  Acts  xxvi,  28  (Lond. 
1666,  8vo):— 7^  Almost  Christian  Discotfered  (1684, 
4to;  Glasgow,  1755, 12mo;  with  Essay  by  Dr.  Young  of 
Pferth,  Lond.  1826;  1849, 12mo)  ^-L(/e  and  Death  of 
Salhamd  Mather  (1689,  8vo):— F»«b»  of  the  WheeU: 
sermon  on  Ezek.  x,  13  (1689, 4to).    See  Caluny,  Xoncun- 
formuU ;  Skeats,  HisL  of  the  Free  Churches  of  England, 
p.  167 ;  Allibone,  DicL  of  Brit,  cmd  Amer.  Auth,u,  1257. 

Mead,  Richard,  a  distinguished  English  physi- 
cian, who  was  bom  at  Stepney  in  1673,  and  after  studying 
at  the  most  eminent  medicid  schools  on  the  Continent, 
returned  and  settled  in  England,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  practitioners  of  his  time,  wrote  a  treatise 
cm  the  diseases  mentioned  in  Scripture,  entitled  Medi- 
cma  Sacra,  seu  de  morhis  insignioribus  qui  in  Biblit  me- 
morctniur  (Lond.  1749,  8vo;  republished  at  Amsterdam, 
1749, 8vo).  A  translation  of  this  work  was  made  by 
Dr.  T.  Stark,  and  was  published  with  a  memoir  of  the 
author  (Lond.  1755,  8vo).  Dr.  Mead  died  in  1754.  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and  A  nier,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Mead,  Stith,  an  early  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bora  in  Bedford  County,  Ya.,  Sept  25,  1767 ; 
was  converted  in  1789,  and  feeling  called  of  God  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1793 ;  was 
kcated  in  1816;  readmitted  superannuate  in  1827,  and 
died  in  1885.  Mr.  Mead  was  eminently  useful  as  a 
preacher,  and  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  great  re- 
vivals of  hb  dme,  yet  remembered  in  the  Southern 
States. — Minutes  of  Conferences,  il,  847. 

Mead,  Zeoharlah,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  some 
time  in  the  first  half  of  our  century  (perhaps  1802),  and 
WM  educated  at  Tale  College  (class  of  1825).    He  was 
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ordained  priest  at  Norfolk,  Ta.,  May  22, 1831 ;  became 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  1887-1840 
was  editor  of  the  Southern  Churchman,  published  at 
Richmond, Ya.;  and  died  Nov. 27, 1840.  See  General 
CataLqfihe  Divinity  SchoolofYale  College,  p. 7. 

Meade,  William,  D.D.,  a  noted  prelate  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  at  Millwood,  Clarke 
County,  Nov.  11,  1789,  his  father  being  CoL  Richard 
K.  Meade,  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Washington,  and  was 
connected  both  by  birth  and  marriage  with  some  of  the 
oldest  and  best  families  in  Yirginia.  His  gpreat-grand- 
fathcr  was  an  Irish  Romanist,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try, married  a  Quakeress  in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  removed 
to  Yiiginia.  His  grandmother  was  a  descendant  of 
RichaM  Kidder,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  William 
was  educated  at  Princeton  College,  N.  J.  (class  of  1808) ; 
was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Madison,  Feb.  24, 1811, 
in  Williamsburg,  Ya. ;  and  priest  by  bishop  Claggett,  in 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Alexandria.  He  commenced  his  min- 
istry in  bis  own  native  parish,  Frederick  (now  Clarke) 
County,  as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Balmaine ;  in 
the  fall  of  1811  he  took  charge  of  Christ  Church,  Alex- 
andria, where  he  remained  two  years,  when  he  returaed 
to  Millwood,  and,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Balmaine,  became 
rector  of  that  Church.  In  1826  he  was  a  candidate  as 
assistant  bishop  in  Pennsylvania,  but  failed  by  one  vote 
of  nomiiuition  by  the  clergy ;  and  in  the  following  year 
the  Rev.  H.  U.  Onderdonk,  D.D.,  was  elected.  In  1829 
he  was  elected  assistant  bishop  to  bbhop  Moore,  and  was 
consecrated  Aug.  19, 1829,  in  St.  James's  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia, by  bishops  White,  Hobart,  Griswold,  Moore, 
Croes,  BrowneU,  and  H.  U.  Onderdonk.  On  the  death 
of  bishop  Moore,  Nov.  11, 1841,  he  became  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Yirginia.  In  this  capacity  he  labored  un- ' 
ceasingly,  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  March  14, 1862, 
for  the  good  of  evangelical  Christianity.  He  advanced 
the  interests  of  his  Master's  cause  not  only  in  the  pul- 
pit, but  in  many  and  various  ways  he  labored  for  the 
good  of  humanity.  Several  educational  and  missionary 
societies  owe  their  origin  to  him,  and  the  Theological 
School  of  Yirginia,  lately  at  Alexandria,  was  largely  in- 
debted to  him  for  its  existence  (though  the  plan  of  a 
theological  seminary  in  Yirginia  was  not  original  with 
him).  He  gave  to  this  school  of  the  prophets  bb  per- 
sonal care  and  labors,  nearly  to  the  close  of  bis  life. 
During  the  exciting  days  of  1861  bishop  Meade  made 
many  fervent  though  futile  efibrts  to  save  Yirginia  from 
the  troubles  of  the  impending  civil  war.  He  steadfast- 
ly opposed  secession  to  the  very  last.  Taken  altogether, 
but  few  men  in  the  nation  have  enjoyed  the  contidence 
of  the  people  to  a  greater  degree  than  did  this  honest 
ecclesiastic,  who  sought  in  more  ways  than  one  to  serve 
his  day  and  generation  as  a  truly  Christian  man.  For 
years  before  his  death  bishop  Meade  was  the  recognised 
head  of  the  evangelical  branch  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States.  On  bishop  Meade's 
ecclesiasrical  posirion,  the  Church  Review  (July,  1862) 
thus  comments:  ''The  gross  woridlinees,  and  even  the 
open  immorality  of  many  of  the  eariy  clergy  of  Yir- 
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ginU ;  the  moral-essay  style  of  preaching  which  chaf- 
acterized  many  of  the  missionaries;  the  French  infidel- 
ity introduced  during  the  Revolution,  and  the  absence 
of  that  bitter  opposition  to  Church  principles  which 
was,  and  even  now  is  waged  in  the  Northern  States,  led 
the  bishop  to  regard  as  not  only  mainly,  but  only  im- 
portant, the  devdopmeut  of  the  subjective  in  religion. 
His  *  extraordinary  will,'  as  the  Episcopal  Recorder 
calls  it,  and  his  Calvinistic  doctrines,  led  him  to  separate 
evangelical  truth  from  apostolic  order,  and  to  make  him, 
we  doubt  not  an  honest,  but  a  most  determined  oppo- 
nent to  any  earnest  presentation  of  the  positive  institu- 
tions of  Christianity.''  Bishop  Meade  was  buried  from 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Richmond,  March  17.  His  principal 
published  works  are,  Family  Prayer  (1884) : — Lechtres 
on  the  Pastoral  Office,  and  Lectures  to  Students  (1849) : 
—Oid  Churches  and  Families  in  Virffinia  (Philad.  1856, 
2  vols.  8vo)  :—The  Bible  and  the  Classics  (1861, 12mo). 
Besides  these,  he  also  published  Memorials  of^his^  Two 
Beloved  Wives,  which  the  Church  Review  informs  us 
was  suppressed.  His  controveiBia]  writings  are  numer- 
0U2).  See  Li/e,  by  bishop  Johns  (Baltimore,  1868).  (J. 
H.W.) 

Meadow,  a  term  used  in  the  A.  Y.  as  the  transla- 
tion of  two  Heb.  words,  neither  of  which  seems  to  have 
this  meaning.  We  adopt  substantially  the  explanations 
of  them  found  in  Smith's  Dictionar^y  s.  v.     See  Abkl. 

1.  Gen.  xli,  2  and  18.    Here  the  word  in  the  original 

is  ^riKH  (with  the  definite  article),  ha-Achu'.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  an  Egyptian  term,  literally  transferred  into 
the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  is  also  into  that  of  the  Alexan- 
drian translators,  who  give  it  as  rtji  'Axa,  (This  is  the 
reading  of  Codex  A.  Codex  B,  if  we  may  accept  the 
edition  of  Mai,  has  IkKoc ;  so  also  the  rendering  of  Aquila 
and  Symmachus,  and  of  Joeephus  [Ant.  ii,  6, 6].  An- 
other version,  quoted  in  the  fragments  of  the  Hexapla, 
attempts  to  reconcile  sound  and  sense  by  ox^n-  "^^^ 
Yeneto-Greek  has  Xtiftwv.)  The  same  form  is  retained 
by  the  Coptic  version.  Its  use  in  Job  viii,  11  (A.Y. 
"flag") — where  it  occurs  as  a  parallel  to  gdmS  (A.Y, 
"rush"),  a  word  used  in  £xod.ii,8  for  the  "bulrushes" 
of  which  Moses's  ark  was  composed — seems  to  show  that 
it  is  not  a  "  meadow,"  but  some  kind  of  reed  or  water- 
plant.  This  the  Sept.  supports,  both  by  rendering  in 
the  latter  passage  fiovrofiov,  and  also  by  introducing 
'A^i  as  the  equivalent  of  the  word  rendered  "  paper- 
reeds"  in  Isa.  xlx,  7.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
passage,  also  confirms  this  meaning.  He  states  that  he 
was  informed  by  learned  Egyptians  that  the  word  achi 
denoted  in  their  tongue  any  green  thing  that  grew  in  a 
marsh— omiM  quod  in  palude  virens  nascitur.  But,  as 
during  high  inundations  of  the  Nile— such  inundations 
as  are  the  cause  of  fruitful  years — the  whole  of  the  land 
on  either  side  is  a  marsh,  and  as  the  cultivation  extends 
up  to  the  very  lip  of  the  river,  is  it  not  possible  that 
A  chu  may  denote  the  herbage  of  the  growing  crops  ? 
The  fact  that  the  cows  of  Pharaoh's  vbion  were  feeding 
there  would  seem  to  be  as  strong  a  figure  as  could  be 
presented  to  an  Egjrptian  of  the  extreme  fruitfulness  of 
the  season :  so  luxuriant  was  the  growth  on  either  side 
of  the  stream,  that  the  very  cows  fed  among  it  unmo- 
lested. The  lean  kine,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  stand 
on  the  dry  brink.  See  Nile.  No  one  appears  yet  to 
have  attempted  to  discover  on  the  spot  what  the  signi- 
fication of  the  term  is.    See  Reed. 

2.  Judg.  XX,  83  only :  "  the  meadows  of  Gibeah." 
Here  the  word  is  ril3?13,  Maareh',  which  occurs  no- 
where  else  with  the  same  vowels  attached  to  it.  The 
sense  is  thus  doubly  uncertain.  "Meadows"  around 
Gibeah  can  certainly  never  have  existed :  the  nearest 
approach  to  that  sense  would  be  to  take  maareh  as 
meaning  an  open  plain.  This  is  the  dictum  of  Gesenius 
{Thesaur,  p.  1069),  on  the  authority  of  the  Targum.  It 
is  also  adopted  by  De  Wette  ("  Die  Plane  von  G.").  But, 
if  an  open  plain,  where  could  the  ambush  have  concealed 
itself?    See  Plain. 


The  Sept,  according  to  the  Alex.  M&  (the  Yatican 
Codex  transfers  the  word  literally — Mapaayafii),  read 
a  different  Hebrew  word— 3*1513 — "firom  the  west  of 
Gibeah."  TremeUiu^  taking  the  root  of  the  word  in  a 
figurative  sense,  reads  "after  Gibeah  had  been  left  open," 
L  e.  by  the  quitting  of  its  inhabitants— j)o<f  denudaHo" 
mm  Gibha,  This  is  adopted  by  Bertheau  (^Kurtgef, 
Handb,  ad  loc.).  But  the  most  plausible  interpretation 
is  that  of  the  Peshito-Syriac,  which  by  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  vowel-points  makes  the  word  11^773,  "the 
cave;"  a  suggestion  quite  in  keeping  with  the  locality, 
which  is  very  suitable  for  caves,  and  also  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  ambush.  The  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  against  this  is  that  the  liers-in-wait  were  "set  round 
about"  Gibeah,  as  if  not  in  one  ^ot,  but  severaL  See 
Gibeah. 

Me'ah  (Heb.  MeSh',  MKiQ,  a  hundred,  as  often;  Sept. 
kKUTw,  Mni ;  Ynlg.  centum,  Emath),  a  tower  in  Jerusa- 
lem, situated  on  the  eastern  wall  (Neh.  iii,  1 ;  xii,  89), 
probably  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Temple  en- 
cloeure  (Strong's  ffamumy  and  Expos,  of  the  Gospels, 
Append,  ii,  p.  19 ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  outer  wall 
was  different  from  that  of  the  Temple,  as  supposed  by 
Dr.  Barclay,  City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  152).    See  Jbru- 

BALKU. 

Meal  (npi^,  he'mach,  in  pause  MiSJT,  proUyhf,  i  e. 
marrow ;  hence  the  fatness  of  wheat  or  barley,  L  e.  its 
ground  substance,  Gen.  xviii,6;  Numb,  v,  15;  1  Kings 
iv,  22 ;  xvii,  12, 14, 16 ;  2  Kings  iv,  41 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  40 ; 
Isa.xlvii,2;  Hos.viii,7;  "^wr,"  as  elsewhere  rendered, 
1  Sam.  i,24;  xxviii,24;  2  Sam.  xvii,  28;  Gr.  oKivpov^ 
Matt.  xiii,88;  Luke  xiii,21;  also  rhp,  so'kth,  stripped 
of  its  bran,  the  finest  portion  of  the  ground  grain,  Gen. 
xviii,  6  [where  it  stands  aft«r  the  preceding  term,  in 
apposition  ] ;  elsewhere  "  flour"  or  "  fine  flour,"  Sept.  a«/ii- 
^aXif ),  the  ground  produce  of  any  species  of  grain.  See 
Grits.  This  is  usually  prepared  in  the  JBast  by  females 
in  hand-mills.    See  Flour. 

Meals.  See  Dine  ;  Rkpabt  ;  Sup  ;  and  the  article 
following. 

Meal-time  (bsk  r$,  eth  o*kel,  the  season  o/eat^ 
ing,  Ruth  ii,  14).  That  the  Hebrews  took  their  princi- 
pal meal  (coma,  supper)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon or  towards  evening,  follows  as  well  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  banquets  and  convivial  entertainments 
generally  (perhaps  always)  occurred  near  the  close  of 
tile  day  (sometimes  being  continued  far  into  the  night, 
Josephus,  Life,  44),  as  from  the  custom  still  prevalent 
in  the  East  (WeUsted,  Trav,  i,  113;  the  Persians  sup 
about  six  or  seven  o'clock),  a  usage  to  which  the  £»- 
senes  were  an  exception  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  8, 5).  See 
Feast.  The  agricultural  and  laboring  portion  of  the 
community,  however,  probably  took  their  principal  meal 
at  noon  (1  Kings  xx,  16).  See  Dune  In  the  forenoon 
a  slight  repast  was  partaken  (breakfast,  dpttrrov,  corop. 
Luke  xiv,  12 ;  John  xxi,  22).  Among  the  later  Jews, 
it  was  usual  for  the  deeply  religious  not  to  taste  any- 
thing before  the  hour  of  morning  prayer  (comp.  Acta  ii« 
15 ;  see  Lightfoot,  ffor.  Hd>,  ad  loc. ;  the  passage  in  J9e- 
rack,  foL  xxvii,  2,  quoted  by  Kuindl,  refers  to  the  bless- 
ing before  eating,  see  Gemar,  Bab,  vi,  1, 1) ;  on  the  Sab- 
bath, the  synagogue  worship  led  to  the  rule  of  not  eat- 
ing before  the  sixth  hour,  or  noon.  Before  each  meal, 
persons  were  accustomed,  especially  in  later  times,  care- 
fully to  wash  (Matt,  xv,  2 ;  Luke  xi,88 ;  Mark  vi,2;  see 
the  younger  Buxtorfs  Dissert.  philoL  fheol.  p.  897  sq.), 
like  the  ancient  Greeks  (fUad,  x,  577 ;  Odyss,  i,  186  sq. ; 
iv,  216  sq.;  Aristoph.  Vesp,  1216)  and  the  modem  Ori- 
entals (Niebuhr,  Beschr.  p.  54 ;  Shaw,  Trav,  p.  202),  and 
also  to  "say  grace" (iisna^  the  blessing,  (vXoyia,  €ifxa- 
pioria ;  Matt,  xiv,  19;  xv,  86;  xxvi,26;  Luke  ix,  16; 
John  vi,  11 ;  comp.  Tim.  iv,  8 ;  see  the  Gremara,  Berack, 
p.  278 ;  and  the  rabbinical  tract,  Berachoth,  p.  6-18 ;  also 
Kmuol,  De  precum  ante  etpost  cibum  ap.  Jud,  et  Chris^ 
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aatifmtat€yUp^n6^).  While  eatiDg,  the  Hebrews 
originaUjr  sat  (Gen.  zxvU,  19;  Hengatenberg,  i/oi.  p. 
86,  isMxrnddy  infeis  thdr  lecambeney  at  table  from 
Geo.  xviii,  4;  comfk  Jadg.  xiz,  6;  1  Sam*  xx,  5, 24;  1 
Kings  xUi,  20),  like  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  period 
(/li«^x,578;  0<fy$t.iflUi  xv,  184;  Athen.  viii,  863 ; 
xi,4a9X  •nii  t^  Bomaos  anciently  (Senr.  od  .d^  vii, 
176;  YaRO,LM9k/««tl,pw286Bip.;  see  Becker,  CAor- 
tti.  i,42&X  *^  ^  ^^  postaie  are  the  early  Egyptians 
repicseBtfld  on  the  monnraeDts  (Wilkinson,  ii,  201).    In 
later  times  the  practice  of  recUning  (oyaccivdm,  Kara" 
csM^at,  jcarcucXivca^ai,  see  the  Mishna,  Berack,  vi,  6) 
on  coshions  or  divans  (ni'ap ;  cXiroi,  Xen.  Cyrop,  viii, 
8, 16;  caracXifuira,  Josephufl,  ^n^  xv,  9,  3 ;  comp.  A. 
Bsccias,  De  contw.  antiq.  ii,  1  sq.,  in  Gronov.  Thesaur, 
ix),  at  first  only  in  special  entertainments  (Amos  vi,  4; 
comp.ii,8;  Jklatt.  ix,  10 ;  xxvi,7;  Mark  vi, 22;  xiv,8; 
Luke  ▼,  29;  vii,87;  xiv,10;  Jobnxii,2;  xiii, 28,  etc), 
bat  eventually  in  common  life  (Luke  xvii,  7),  without 
any  particular  invitation  to  that  effect  (Terent.  Ueau- 
roiiti,l,72;  Plant,  rructfil  11,14, 16;  Martial, iii, 50, 8 ; 
comp.  Plat.  Compw,  p.  213),  and  universally  (see  H.  Merw 
corialLs,  Dut»  de  accvbitu  tricUmo,  in  his  Ars  gynauuL 
p.  75  sq.).    See  Accubatiox    Every  such  divan  or 
dinner-bed  accommodated  (according  to  Roman  fashion) 
three  persona  (tricUmum  [Plin.  xxxvii,  6],  a  prevalent 
form  of  luxury  [Plin.  xxxiii,52 ;  Josephua,  AnLxv^  9, 8; 
Philo,ii, 478],  introduced  fh>m  the  Babylonians,  who  used 
a  carpet  or  tapestiy  over  it  [Plin.  viii,  74],  whence  the 
terms  descriptive  of  tprtaixng  it  \tUrnart^  Cic.  Mur,  86 ; 
Macrob.  8aL  ii,  9;  ffTpufwiffiv^  Xen.  Cyrop,  viii,  8,  6; 
which  explains  the  Avdyaiov  Iffrpiafuvov  of  Mark  xiv, 
15;  see  generally  Ciacon.  J)e  tricUmOy  Amst.  1699]), 
sometimes  as  many  as  five,  who  leaned  upon  the  left  arm, 
the  feet  being  stretched  out  behind.    Each  one  on  the 
right  touched  with  the  back  of  his  head  the  breast  of  his 
kit  neighbor,  whence  the  phrase  ^  to  lie  Iq  one's  bosom" 
{avwuia^cu  Iv  rtf  Kokxif,  John  xiii,  28 ;  xxi,  20),  as 
being  the  place  of  the  spouse  (among  the  Jews,  how- 
ever, wives  ate  sitting,  which  the  Romans  generally  held 
to  be  the  most  becoming  attitude,  Isidor.  Orig,  xx,  11 ; 
comp. Soeton.  C/aticL 32 ;  yaLMax.ii,l,2;  the  "sitting 
at  the  feet**  in  Luke  x,  89,  was  not  an  act  of  participa- 
tion in  the  meal),  a  friend,  or  a  favorite  (Plin.  £p,  iv, 
22;  see  Kype,(>6#err.  1,402;  comp.  Talm.BabyL  J^erocA. 
vii,  2, 5) ;  the  place  of  honor  being  in  the  middle  of  the 
three  (Talm.  Hieros.  Taamlhy  Ixviii,  1 ;  comp.  Potter, 
A  rehaoL  ii,  661).    The  tables  (comp.  1  Sam.  xx,  29 ;  2 
Sam.  ix,  7, 11;  1  Kings  x,  5;  Ezek.  xxxix,  20;  Luke 
xxii,21 ;  Acts  xvi,84,  etc)  were  probably,  tA  still  in  the 
East  (Mariti,  Trav.  p.  283;  Shaw,  Trav,  p.  202;  Mayr, 
Schicktale,  i,  51;  Robinson,  Jiesearchety  ii,  726),  k>w 
(among  modem  Orientals  consisting  of  a  round  skin 
[$ufra'\  or  roed-mat,  RUppel,  Abystin,  ii,  85,  spread  on 
the  tUtot  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  Arvieux,  Voyage^  iii, 
287;  Pococke,i^  1,292;  Harmar, (?&«e7T. ii, 458, or  on 
a  stool,  and  furnished  with  rings  on  the  edge,  so  that 
after  the  meal  it  may  be  folded  together,  and  hung  up 
like  a  bag,  the  food  being  laid  on  mats,  or  upon  cloths 
covering  it,  comp.  Niebuhr,  Trav,  1,372;  Paulus,i^ammil 
iii,  101),  as  appears  likewise  from  the  pattern  of  the  ta- 
ble of  show-bread.    See  Table.    Meat  and  vegetables^ 
the  first  cut  into  small  pieces  (the  loins  and  shouMers 
affording  what  were  regarded  as  choice  morsels,  Ezek. 
xxiv,  4),  were  set  on  the  table  in  large  platters,  out  of 
which  each  guest  took  his  share  with  his  fingers  upon 
the  flat  pieces  of  bread,  and  ate  without  either  knife  or 
fork  (comp.  Zom,  in  the  MitceU,  Duitbwrg,  ii,  487  sq. ; 
Mariti,  Trav.  p.  284) ;  or  was  sometimes  helped  by  the 
host  (1  Sam.  i,  4;  comp.  John  xiii,  26;  Xen.  C]/rop,  i,  3, 
7).    The  pieces  of  bread  were  dipped  into  the  sauce 
(Matt.  XXV],  23 ;  Aristoph.  £^,  1 176),  and  the  vegetables 
were  conveyed  from  the  dish  by  means  of  the  hand  or 
fingers  to  tiie  mouth  (comp.  F^v.  xix,  24:  xxvi,  15; 
Ruth  ii,  14  ifl  not  in  point),  a  custom  which  still  prevails 
in  the  East  even  at  the  royal  table  (Tavemier,  Trav.  i. 
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282;  Arvieux,  Fbfcve>  iii* 288;  Pococke,ii,68;  Niebuhr, 
Betch.  p.  58 ;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  208 ;  Burckhardt,  Wahaby, 
p.  51 ;  RosenmUller,  MorgmL  iv,  188;  Robinson,  ii,  726; 
iii,  201).  Whether  they  drank  wine  during  tlie  meal 
(like  the  Romans)  or  after  it  (like  the  E^ptians,  Herod, 
ii,  278,  and  Persians,  Herod.  V,  18,  and  as  is  still  the  prac- 
tice of  most  Arabians  and  Persians,  Chardin,  iv,  44, 52 ; 
Arvieux,  iii,  277;  Burckhardt,  Sprachm^y,  187;  comp. 
Joeephns,  Ant,  xv,  1,  2),  is  not  positively  stated,  al- 
though the  Tahnud  (Babylon.  Berack,  p.  251)  seems  to 
imply  that  the  Jews  did  both,  the  dnmght  following 
the  meal,  however,  being  the  principal  one  {Berach,  viii, 
4, 7 ;  comp.  Robinson,  ii,  726).  See  Eatino.  (See  gen- 
erally M.  Geier,  in  the  BiblioUu  Lubec  v,  1  sq.)— Winer, 
ii,47.    See  Entbbtainmknt. 

Meal^tnb  Plot  is  the  name  of  a  plot  concocted  on 
the  part  of  Romanists,  but  intended  to  be  fathered  on  a 
numb^  of  eminent  persons  engaged  in  the  interests  of 
the  Protestants  during  the  reign  of  Charies  II,  in  the 
year  1679.  A  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits  to 
dethrone  or  make  away  with  Charies,  and  place  the 
duke  of  York  (who  was  in  favor  of  the  papal  rule)  on  the 
throne,  baxdng  come  to  light,  the  papists,  exasperated, 
determined  to  set  on  foot  a  sham  plot,  and  brand  the 
Presbyterians  as  the  originators.  The  dastardly  at- 
tempt was  timely  discovered,  and  heaped  infamy  upon 
the  already  spotted  character  of  the  Jesuits.  For  a  full 
account,  see  Keale,  Hut.  of  the  Puritantf  ii,  290 ;  Stough- 
ton,  EccLHist,  of  Engl  {Ch.  of  the  Restoration),  ii,  21  sq. 

Me&^ni  (Mtavi  v.  r.  Mavi  and  MaavO»  <^  1^^  <^'~ 
rect  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  31)  for  the  Meuunim  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  50). 

Means  of  Gracb,  a  convenient  but  unscientific  and 
unscriptural  phrase  for  those  exercises  or  agencies  which 
become  the  channel  or  occasion  of  spiritual  influences 
to  the  Christian.  The  doctrine  concerning  the  means 
of  grace  is  hased  on  that  of  grace  itself.  It  has  only 
received  its  adequate  form  through  the  Refonnation, 
which,  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Church,  who  consid- 
ers that  grace  is  imparted  by  the  visible  Church,  par- 
ticulariy  by  the  priest,  asserts  as  the  only  regular  means 
of  grace  the  Word  of  God  and  the  sacraments  insti- 
tuted by  Quist.  In  popular  language,  however,  the 
term  "  means  of  grace*"  is  extended  so  as  to  include  those 
dudes  which  we  perform  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
oar  minds,  affecting  our  hearts,  and  of  obtaining  spirit- 
ual blessings;  such  as  hearing  the  Gospel,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  sdf-examination,  meditation,  prayer,  praise, 
Christian  conversation,  etc  The  means  are  to  be  used 
without  any  reference  to  merit,  solely  with  a  depend- 
ence on  the  divine  Being;  nor  can  we  ever  expect  hap- 
piness in  ourselves,  nor  be  good  exemplars  to  others, 
while  we  live  in  the  neglect  of  them.  It  is  in  vain  to 
argue  that  the  divine  willingness  to  bestow  grace  supers 
sedes  the  necessity  of  them,  since  God  has  as  certainly 
appointed  the  means  as  the  end.  Besides,  he  himself 
generally  works  by  them,  and  the  more  means  he  thinks 
proper  to  use,  the  more  he  displays  his  glorious  perfec- 
tions. Jesus  Christ,  when  on  earth,  used  means ;  he 
prayed,  he  exhorted,  and  did  good,  by  going  from  place 
to  place.  Indeed,  the  systems  of  nature,  providence,  and 
grace  are  all  carried  on  by  means.  The  Scriptures 
abound  with  exhortations  to  them  (Matt,  v;  Rom.  xii), 
and  none  but  enthusiasts  or  immoral  characters  ever  re- 
fuse to  use  them.  In  tlie  following  article  we  use  the 
term  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  as  related  to  the  sacra- 
mental controversy  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, condensing  the  statements  in  Henog's  Beal^ 
Encjfklop,  V,  200  sq. 

The  starting-point  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  on  this 
subject  is  contained  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  Confession 
cfA  ugsburg,  Grace  itself  is  presupposed,  such  as  exists 
in  the  form  of  justiflcation  by  faith.  The  hearing  of 
the  Word  and  the  partaking  of  the  sacraments  are  meth- 
ods of  arriving  at  this  faith :  "  Nam  per  verbum  et  sa- 
cramenta,  tamquam  per  instrumenta  donatur  Spirit  us 
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Sanctus,  qui  fidem  afficit,  ubi  et  qnando  visam  est  Deo  in 
lis,  qui  audiunt  Evangelium,"  etc.  To  this  statement  ia 
Joined  the  declaration, "  Damnant  Anabaptistas  et  alios, 
qui  sentiunt,  Spiritum  Sanctum  contingere  sine  verbo 
externo  hominibus  per  ipsorum  preparationes  ad  opera." 
The  Heidelberg  Catechism  enounces  the  same  doctrine, 
and  at  the  same  time  states  still  more  emphatically  the 
connection  between  the  sacraments  and  the  Word  of 
God  in  quest.  65 :  "  Whence  comes  saving  grace  ?  It  is 
the  effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  heart  by  means  of 
the  preaching  of  the  holy  Gospel,  and  confinned  by  the 
use  of  the  holy  sacraments."  (The  most  important  pas- 
sages of  symbols  on  this  point  are :  Apoleg.  iv,  168 ;  A  r- 
tic,  Smalc,  pars  ii,  2, 8 ;  Catechism,  maj.  Pmceptum  iii,  p. 
426 ;  Symbol,  apost,  p.  502 ;  Formul,  cone.  Epitome :  **  De 
Ub.  arbitr."  Negativa  vi;  Solid,  ded,  p.  655,  669,  828; 
Con/.  Uelv,  ii,  c.  1 ;  Conf.  GalL  art.  25,  85;  Co^f,  Belg, 
art.  24.)  The  means  of  grace  are  called  insirumetda  gra- 
tia, mediay  adminicula  gratica.  In  the  Lutheran  Church 
the  union  between  the  Word  and  the  sacraments  is  made 
much  closer  than  in  the  Reformed.  The  Helvetic  Con- 
fession treats  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  first  chapter, 
and  of  the  sacraments  in  the  nineteenth.  The  reason 
of  this  separation  is  that  the  Bible,  as  the  Word  of  God, 
is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system.  Yet  their  con- 
nection and  union  are  not  lost  sight  of:  *'  Prsedicationi 
verbi  sui  adjunxit  Deus  mox  ab  initio  in  ecclesia  sua 
sacramenta,  vel  signs  sacramentalia."  The  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  means  of  grace  is  not  considered  by  the 
evangelical  Church  as  only  a  formal,  human,  or  theolog- 
ical connection  between  the  Word  of  God,  baptism,  and 
the  Lord*s  Supper,  but  as  the  consequence  of  a  divine 
act,  the  institution  of  the  Church  and  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical office.  The  means  of  grace  are  not  mere  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church,  but  its  foundation  itself.  The 
Church  is  called  into  existence  by  the  Word  of  God, 
while  by  baptism  and  communion  it  is  manifested  as  a 
religious  community  (see  Cot/,  A  ug.  art  vii).  Schleier- 
macher  himself  recognised  in  them  the  essential  and 
unchangeable  foundations  of  the  Church  (ii,  §  127). 
Thus  he  contradicts  himself  when  further  on,  treating  of 
the  connection  between  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
he  refuses  to  consider  it  as  an  actual  dogmatic  point  (p. 
416).  The  unity  of  the  means  of  grace  may  be  briefly 
said  to  consist  in  their  constituting  the  Church  as  the 
organ  of  transmission  of  grace.  The  inner  ground  of 
their  unity  is  grace  itself,  of  which  they  are  the  chan- 
nels; the  outer  aspect  is  the  ministerium,  the  office  ap- 
pointed by  Christ,  which  has  to  administer  both  forms 
of  the  means  of  grace. 

This  brings  us  to  the  significance  and  necessity  of 
these  means  of  grace,  or  to  the  views  of  the  Protestant 
Church  as  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on 
these  points.  The  first  point  of  difference  lies  in  the 
conception  of  the  ecclesiastical  office.  Both,  indeed,  con- 
sider it  as  a  divine  institution,  but  the  Protestants  look 
upon  it  as  a  ministerium,  which  can  be  considered  as  a 
continuous  Christian  working  of  the  Church  in  the 
Word  and  sacraments,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  re- 
tain the  idea  of  a  sacerdotium  forming  the  real  funda- 
mental means  of  grace,  and  creating  itself  the  distinct 
means  of  grace  after  the  manner  of  the  apostles  (see 
Dieringer,  Lehrhuch  d,  Kath,  Dogmatik,  p.  512),  "  The 
substitution  of  the  Son  of  man  by  the  apostleship."  If 
its  sacerdotal  character  is  susceptible  of  being  defended 
by  Scripture  and  tradition,  it  yet  is  certain  that  it  is 
only  through  tradition  that  it  obtained  this  superior 
importance,  as  capable  of  creating  the  other  means  of 
grace.  The  practical  results  of  this  superior  importance 
became  manifest  in  the  prohibition  to  read  the  Bible, 
the  refusal  of  the  chalice  in  communion,  etc.,  thus  di- 
minishing the  other  means  of  grace,  while  they  were 
increased  on  the  other  hand  by  the  promulgation  of  the 
commandments  of  the  Church,  and  the  institution  of 
additional  sacraments;  and  also  modified  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Eucharist,  etc 
Thus  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  means  of  grace  dif- 


fers at  once  from  the  Roman  Catholic,  by  its  conception 
of  a  mimsterium  in  the  place  of  a  sacerdotium.  They 
next  differ  in  the  relative  position  they  assign  to  the 
means  of  grace.  Protestants  maintain  that  Uiis  grace 
is  first  communicated  through  the  Word  of  God,  and 
confirmed  by  the  sacraments;  Roman  Catholics,  on  the 
contrary,  consider  the  sacraments  as  the  chief  means  of 
grace,  and  the  Word  of  God  as  accessoiy.  Then,  as  re- 
gards the  Word  of  God,  Protestants  consider  it  as  con- 
sisting essentially  in  Scripture,  together  with  expla- 
nations, while  by  it  Roman  Catholics  understand  only 
tl^  prmdicatio  verbL  The  latter  also  increase  the  num- 
ber of  sacraments,  and  recognise  other  means  of  grace. 
On  these  points,  see  Word  of  God  and  Sacraments. 
Another  distinction  is  the  difference  in  which  the  means 
of  grace  themselves  are  apprehended  in  their  connec- 
tion with  grace  and  forgiveness.  According  to  the  Con- 
cil.  Trident,,  sess.  7,  the  sacraments  work  ex  opere  operato, 
a  doctrine  which  the  Conf,  A  ug,  art.  xiii,  rejects.  W^e 
must,  of  course,  refer  to  Roman  Catholic  theologians  to 
find  the  sense  which  that  Church  attaches  to  the  opus 
operatum  (Bellarmine,  De  sacr,  ii,  1).  According  to 
them,  infant  baptism  is  efficient  in  itself  to  regenerate 
them,  without  any  reristauce  being  for  a  moment  to  be 
thought  of.  The  opposition  of  adults  to  baptism,  con- 
fession, and  the  mass  could  only  consist  in  an  obstacle 
(ponere  ohicem\  a  deceitful  hiding  of  a  mortal  sin,  and 
the  persistence  in  it,  for  absolution  presupposes  a  full 
and  candid  confession.  But  a  passive  faith  as  saving 
faith,  in  the  Protestant  sense,  is  not  required  to  give  ef- 
ficiency' to  the  sacraments.  We  might  then  suppose 
that  the  Word  would  here,  as  a  means  of  grace,  be  placed 
before  the  sacrament,  and  produce  conversion,  which 
would  insure  the  effect  of  the  sacrament.  But  we  must 
remember  that,  for  the  roost  part,  Roman  Catholics  are 
such  from  being  bom  of  Roman  Catholic  parents.  Of 
converts  themselves  nothing  further  is  demanded  than 
that  they  should  have  enough  fdes  implicita  in  the 
word  announced  to  them  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  History  teaches  us  how  even  the  word 
itself  may  become  the  opus  operatum. 

In  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Protes- 
tants generally  draw  a  distinction  between  grace  and 
the  means  of  grace,  although  they  recognise  their  rela- 
tion. We  must,  however,  distinguish  between  such  as 
reject  altogether  the  necessity  and  ordinance  of  the 
means  of  grace,  and  those  who  recognise  as  such  the 
Word  of  God  but  not  the.  sacraments.  Among  the  for- 
mer we  find  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Anabap- 
tists, in  later  times  the  Quakers.  They  maintain  that 
the  Holy  Spirit,  without  the  aid  of  the  Word,  illumi- 
nates each  man  immediately  by  an  inner  light  at  a  cer^ 
tain  time,  and  that  by  it  only  is  man  able  to  understand 
the  Word  of  God  (see  Barclay,  ApoV),  Still  it  would  be 
unjust  to  say  that  they  altogether  reject  the  notion  of 
means  of  grace,  for  the  Quakers  are  especially  distin- 
guished for  diligent  searching  of  the  Scriptures.  But 
they  deny  the  existence  of  divinely-ordained,  special 
means  of  grace  of  the  Church.  The  Socinians  and  Men- 
nonites,  on  the  other  hand,  consider,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  Word  of  Grod  as  an  objective  means  of  grace;  the 
former  considering  the  sacraments  purely  as  symbols  of 
the  Christian  faith  (cerimonias),  while  the  Mennonites 
consider  them  also  as  objective  signs  of  the  action  of 
grace  (Riz,  Corf,  art  80).  Here  also  we  miss  the  objec- 
tive character  of  the  means  of  grace,  but  we  find  it  again 
among  the  Arminians.  NeccMsarily  as  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  sacraments  is  restricted  as  means  of  grace, 
that  of  grace  itself,  as  immediately  active,  becomes  en- 
larged ;  this  we  see  exemplified  in  the  doctrine  of  res- 
toration of  the  Anabaptists,  in  the  Quaker  doctrine  of 
the  action  of  the  revealing  Spirit  Q*  Deus  spiritus  reve- 
latione  se  ipsum  semper  filiis  hominum  patefecit,"  Bar- 
day,  ApoL  thes.  ii),  and  in  the  Socinian  notion  of  an 
extraordinary  and  special  action  of  the  divine  Spirit 
aside  from  its  general  action  through  the  Gospel  (Oste- 
rodt,  Unterrickt,  K,  p.  84).     The  Protestant  Church,  in 
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its  doctrine  of  praiia  pravemmtf  reoogniaes,  with  flome 
KStnctimi,  the  truth  of  these  yiews,  bat  still  maintains 
the  necessity  of  the  sacraments.  According  to  Script- 
nre,  the  sphere  of  the  gratia  prmvemene  extends  bevcHod 
that  of  Uie  theocratic  revelation.  The  Spirit  dwells 
where  it  chooses,  the  Logos  shines  in  all  hnman  souls, 
and  the  gratia  prmvemena  is  active  in  all  receptive 
hearts.  Yet  the  prepared  soul  only  arrives  to  an  experv- 
mmtal  knowledge  of  salvation  within  the  sphere  of  rev- 
elstioo,  and  to  a  certainty  of  it  by  the  ordained  means 
of  grace.  On  this  point  of  the  necessity  of  the  means 
of  gTKe,  the  difference,  such  as  it  is,  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Church  on  that 
doctrine,  cannot  but  appear.  Xhe  possibility  of  the  spir- 
itoal  enlightenment  of  individual  members  of  the  Church, 
MM  externa  mimMterio,  is  clearly  recognised  by  the  Conf, 
Hfh,  u,  cap.  i.  Still  the  article  considers  it  as  divinely 
ofdatned  that  it  is  imparted  by  the  ttsUata  ratio  institu- 
emS  homines.  It  insists  still  more  strongly  on  the  ne- 
verity  of  the  pradicaiio  dei  verbis  to  which,  of  course,  is 
joined  the  interna  Spi9'itu$  iUurmncUio.  But  this  neces- 
•ity  is  defined  as  a  neceasitas  prmcepti,  non  ahsoluta,  i.  e. 
God,  in  the  work  of  redemption,  is  not  confined  to  these 
means,  as  is  proved  by  the  prophets  and  by  revelation, 
but,  in  consideration  of  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  has 
apfMnnted  these  means  (see  Schweizer,  Glaubenskhre  d, 
ec,  T^,  Kircke^  it,  561).  Luther,  on  the  contrary,  refers 
even  the  insfuration  of  the  prophets  to  the  veHwm  vo- 
eale  (A  rt,  SinttL  p.  d38).  Another  difference  consists  in 
the  close  connection  existing  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
between  the  sacrament  and  the  Word,  while  in  the  Re- 
formed theolc^^  the  Word  takes  the  prominent  position 
as  the  causa  instrumentalis  fidei  (see  Ebrard,  Christliche 
Dogmatik,  p.  578).  The  Lutheran  Church  teaches  an 
ovganic  joint  action  of  grace  and  the  means  of  grace, 
without,  however,  making  them  identical  The  Re- 
fonned  Lutherans  understand  only  an  economic  joint 
acdon,  which,  however,  does  not  exclude  irregularities 
or  rather  exceptions.  As  regards  the  Word  of  God,  the 
Lutheran  theologians  strongly  uphold  its  efficacia^  and 
Calovius  and  Quenstedt  speak  of  a  umo  mgstica  gratue 
twe  virtutis  dUfina  cum  verbo  (see  Hahn,  Lehrbuchf  p. 
549)..  At  this  point  orthodoxy  approaches  the  idea  of 
the  opus  operatum  (see  Lange,  Dogmatik,  p.  11 19).  Ac- 
cording to  Reformed  theology,  the  connection  of  the 
Spirit  with  the  Word  is  conditioned  by  the  number  of 
the  elect  among  the  number  of  hearers,  while  the  Hd- 
delberg  Cateckism  holds  that  the  Spirit  awakens  faith  in 
our  heart  through  the  preaching  of  the  holy  Gospel. 
According  to  Nitzsch,  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  con- 
fesnons  on  this  doctrine  lies  in  the  conception  of  the 
pignus.  We  further  notice  that  the  Reformed  Church 
does  not  insist  as  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  baptism 
as  the  Lutheran.  The  Confessio  Scotica  (p.  127)  em- 
phatically rejects  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
damnation  of  children  dying  without  baptism ;  so  does 
also  Calvin,  in  his  Instit,  iv,  16, 26.  As  regards  the  con- 
nection between  baptism  and  r^^eration,  the  twenty- 
seventh  article  of  the  Conf,  Anglic,  takes  a  middle  course, 
saying  that  baptism  is  a  signum  regenerationia  per  quod 
rede  bapiismum  stucipienies  ecclesiis  mseruntur.  By  this 
is  meant  that  the  ecclesiastic,  social  regeneration  is  ac- 
complished, the  individual,  social  regeneration  made 
thereby  percepdble  to  the  senses,  and  sacramentally 
promised.    See  Regcneration. 

With  regard  to  the  action  and  the  necessity  of  the 
means  of  grace,  the  differences  of  the  different  confes- 
sions come  again  into  play.  While  the  evangelical 
churches  teach  that  the  sacramendi  are  agents  of  sanc- 
tification  for  those  who  receive  them  with  faith,  strength- 
ening and  increasing  that  faith,  the  Roman  Catholic 
holds  that  they  are  the  agents  of  faith,  requiring  none 
to  be  worthily  participated  in  beyond  faith  in  the  au- 
thority  of  the  Church,  and  that  mortal  sin  alone  can 
render  them  ineffectual,  and  the  Baptists  and  Socinians 
look  upon  the  participaUon  in  the  sacraments  only  as 
ootwanl  acts,  professions  of  the  Christian  faith. 


In  dogmatics,  the  means  of  g^ce  represent  the  eter- 
nal presence  of  Christ  in  the  spiritual  Church,  and 
through  her  in  the  world.  In  his  institutions,  Christ, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  identifies  himself  with  them,  and  in 
his  eternal  presence  draws  the  world  to  his  salvation. 
The  Word  and  the  sacraments  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  each  other :  the  Word  receives  its  fulfilment 
and  seal  in  the  sacrament,  while  the  sacrament  receives 
light  and  spiritual  life  from  the  creative  power  of  the 
Wont  The  Word,  without  the  seal  of  the  sacrament, 
is  only  a  scholastic  knowledge ;  the  sacrament,  without 
the  vivifying  influence  of  the  Word,  is  a  piece  of  priestly 
magic  But  though  the  means  of  grace,  in  their  con- 
nection with  the  Holy  Spirit,  set  at  work  the  saving 
power  of  the  life  of  Christ,  as  a  participation  in  his  sal- 
vation, still  they  must  be  preceded  by  faith,  since  Christ 
required  faith  when  personally  present  on  earth.  Yet  he 
no  more  requires  a  perfect  faith  than  he  compels  to  be- 
lieve.   Those  who  ask  shall  receive.    See  Sacramknt. 

See  Fletcher,  Works;  Wesley,  Works;  Hagenbach, 
Hist  of  Doctrines;  Winer,  SymboL  p.  118 {  Kurtz,  Ck, 
Hist,  vol  i ;  Niedner,  PhUos,  p.  441. 

MeH^rah  (Heb.  Afedrah^  tV^^'^^f  a  cave,  as  often ; 
Sept.  dirb  Fa^iyCi  apparently  reading  fUyVy/rom  Gaza; 
Vulg.  Maara)j  a  place  mentioned  in  Josh,  xiii,  4  as  sit- 
uated in  the  northern  edge  of  Palestine:  '*^rom  the 
south,  all  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  and  Mearah  that 
is  beside  the  Sidoniana,  unto  Aphek."  Some  find  it 
in  the  town  Maraihos  (Strabo,  xvi,  753 ;  Pliny,  v,  17 ; 
Ptolemy,  v,  15,  16).  Most  interpreters,  following  the 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  (see  the  Critici  Biblici,  s.  v.),  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  term  should  rather  be  rendered  as 
an  appellative — the  cave  (KeiTs  Comment  ad  loc) ;  but 
if  a  mere  cave  were  intended,  and  not  a  place  called 
Mearah,  the  name  would  surely  have  been  preceded  by 
the  definite  article,  and  would  have  stood  as  n*^97Sin^ 
**tbe  cave."  Besides,  the  scope  of  the  passage  shows 
that  some  place — either  a  city  or  district — must  be 
meant  "  Reland  {Paiast.  p.  896)  suggests  that  Mearah 
may  be  the  same  with  Meroth,  a  village  named  by  Jo- 
sephus  {A  nt,  iii,  8, 1)  as  forming  the  limit  of  Galilee  on 
the  west  (see  also  i4  nt  ii,  20, 6),  and  which  again  may 
possibly  have  been  connected  with  the  waters  of  Merom. 
A  \'illage  called  el-Mughar  is  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Naphtali,  some  ten  miles  west  of  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Robinson,  iii,  79,  80;  Van  de 
Velde's  Map),  which  may  possibly  represent  an  ancient 
Mearah"  (Smith).  "  About  half  way  between  T^'re  and 
Sidon,  close  to  the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
town ;  and  in  the  neighboring  cliffs  are  large  numbers 
of  caves  and  grottos  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  formerly 
used  as  tombs.  Dr.  Robinson  suggested  that  this  may 
be  '  Mearah  of  the  Sidonians*  (ii,  474).  The  ruins  are 
now  called  MdZmi,  but  perhaps  take  that  name  from 
the  village  on  the  mountain-ade"  (Kitto).  Ritter  {Erdk. 
xvii,  10 ;  also  xvi,  8,  9),  on  the  other  hand,  identifies 
Mearah,  under  the  name  Mughara,  with  the  remarka- 
ble cavern  (RosenmUlIer,  A  Iterih,  II,  i,  89  sq.,  66)  which 
the  Crusaders  fortified,  and  which  is  described  by  Wil- 
liam of  Tyre  {ffistor,  Hieros,  xix,  2, 11)  as  "a  certain 
fortress  of  ours  in  the  Sidonian  territory,  namely,  an 
impr^nable  grotto,  commonly  called  the  Cave  of  Tyre 
(Caoea  de  Tyron),"  It  was  afterwards  the  last  retreat 
of  the  emir  Fakhr  ed-Din.  The  place  is  now  also  known 
as  Sht(k\fTainin  (Abulfeda,  Table),  Schultz  is  the  first 
traveller  who  mentions  it  in  modem  days.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  high  cliff  east  of  Sidon,  between  Jezim  and 
Michmurhy  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir j  s.  v.).     See  Cavb. 

Mears,  Thomas,  M.A,,  an  English  divine  of  note, 
flourished  near  the  opening  of  the  present  century.  He 
was  at  one  time  rector  of  St.  Lawrence  and  vicar  of  St 
MichaeFs,  in  Southampton,  and  chaplain  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  that  town.  He  died  about  1810.  Mr.  Mears 
was  a  prolific  writer,  and  a  pulpit  orator  of  no  mean 
ability.  He  contributed  many  articles  to  the  Orthodox 
Churchman's  Magazine,  and  published  several  of  his  ser- 
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mtmBf  smong  which  the  following  deserve  special  men- 
tion :  Enffloftd  expects  every  Man  to  do  his  Duty  (1806, 
SvQ)'.-^IieHgiou*  Example  (1807,  8vo)^— (?n  the  LortTa 
Supper  (1807,  8vo). 

Measure  is  the  tendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  a 
number  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms,  some  of  which  are 
descriptive  of  dimension  or  extent  generally,  while  oth- 
ers denote  a  specific  length  or  capacity.  Again,  there 
are  other  words  in  the  original  denoting  a  particular 
quantity  or  space,  which  are  still  difl^renUy  rendered  in 
the  Auth.  Vers.  It  is  our  purpose  in  the  present  article 
to  present  merely  a  general  view  of  the  various  render- 
ings, leaving  the  determination  of  the  modem  equiva- 
lents to  the  special  head  of  Mbtrology  (q.  v.).  The 
following  are  the  words  rendered  ^'measure*'  in  the  A.y.: 

1.  Those  that  are  ofindeJinUe  Import^(l)  ph,  chdk 
(Isa.  V,  14 ;  a  statute^  as  dsewbere  usually  rendered) ; 
(2)  1^,  mad  (Job  xi,  9  $  Jer.  xiii,  25 ;  reduplicated  phir. 
Job  xxxviii,  6 ;  elsewhere  a  garment ,  as  usually  render- 
ed) ;  (8)  properiy  M^p,  middah\  the  usual  word  thus 
rendered  (Exod.  xxvi,  2, 8 ;  Josh,  iii,  4 ;  1  Rings  vi,  25 ; 
vii,  9, 1 1, 37 ;  2  CJhron.  iii,  3 ;  Job  xxviii,  25 ;  Psa.  xxxix, ' 
4  [5] ;  Jer.  xxxi,  89 ;  Ezek.  xl,  8, 5, 10, 21, 22, 24, 28, 29, 
82, 83, 35 ;  xli,  17;  xlii,  15, 16, 17, 18, 19;  xlui,  18 ;  xlv, 
8;  xlvi,22;  xlviii,  16, 30, 33 ;  Zech.ii,l  [5];  elsewhere 
«  piece,"  etc) ;  (4)  n'JS|toT3,  mesurah'  (Lev.  xix,  85 ;  1 
Chron.xxiii,d9;  EKek.iv,'ll,16);  (5)  M»TS,  wwA/Hir 
(Jer.  XXX,  ii ;  xlvi,  28 ;  judgment^  as  elsewhere  usually 
rendered);  (6)  rj'snp,  mithko'neth  (Ezek.  xlv,  11; 
"  tale,"  Exod.  v,  8 ;  "  composition,"  Exod.  xxx,  32, 87 ; 
"  sute,"  2  Chron.  xxiv,  13) ;  (7)  ish  to'ken  (Ezek.  xlv, 

11;  "tale,"  Exod.  v,  18);  (8)  fiirpov,  the  usual  and 
proper  Greek  word  (Matt  vii,  2 ;  xxiii,  82 ;  Mark  iv, 
24 ;  Luke  vi,  88 ;  John  iii,  34 ;  Rom.  xii,  8 ;  2  Cor.  x, 
13 ;  Eph.  iv,  7, 13, 16;  Rev.  xxi,  17). 

2.  Such  as  represent  a  definite  Value, — (I)  ^B'^K,  qr- 
phah'  (Deut.  xxv,  14, 15;  Prov.  xx,  10;  Mic  vi,  10; 
elsewhere  "<?pAaA"  [q.  v.]);  (2)  na«,  ammdh'  (Jer.  li, 
18;  "post,"  Isa.  vi,  4;  elsewhere  ^'cuhiT  [q.  v.]);  (8) 
-Sjibr  (1  Kings  iv,  22  [v,  2];  v,ll[25];  2Chron.ii,10 
[9];  XX vii,  5;  Chald.plur.£zravii,22;  elsewhere  "cor" 
[q.  V.]),  Gr.  KopoQ  (Luke  xvi,  7) ;  (4)  MfcttJ,  sedh'  (Gen. 
xvui,  6;  1  Sam.  xxv,  18;  1  Kings  xviii,  82;  2  Kings 
vii,  1, 16, 18 ;  a  seah  [q.  v.]),  the  Gr.  carov  (Matt,  xiii, 
88 ;  Luke  xiii,  21),  and  the  reduplicated  fonn  MKtpKO, 

sassedh'  (Isa.  xxvii,  8;  used  indeterminately) ;  (5)  ^*^^^, 
shalish'  (Isa.  xl,  12 ;  "  great  measure,"  Psa.  Ixxx,  5 ; 
lit  a  third,  L  e.  prob.  of  the  ephah,  but  used  indefinitely ; 
(6)  /3aroc  (Luke  xvi,  6 ;  the  Hebrew  baih  [q.  v.]) ;  <7) 
XoTvi^  (Rev.  vi,  6 ;  the  Greek  chcmix  [q.  v. J). 

Meat. — I.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  word  "  meat" 
is  used  in  any  one  instance  in  the  Authorized  Version 
of  either  the  O.  or  N.  Testament  in  the  sense  which  it 
now  almost  exclusively  bears  of  animal  food.  The  lat- 
ter is  denoted  uniformly  by  "flesh." 

1.  The  only  possible  exceptions  to  this  assertion  in 
the  O.T.  are:  (a)  Gen.  xxvii,  4,  etc,  "savory  meat;" 
Gen.  xlv,  23, "  com  and  bread  and  meat."  Here  the  He- 
brew word,  D*^S9I3p,  matammim'f  which  in  this  form 

appears  in  this  chapter  only,  is  derived  from  a  root 
which  has  exactly  the  force  of  our  word  "  taste,"  and  is 
employed  in  reference  to  the  manna.  In  the  passages  in 
question  the  word  "dainties"  would  be  perhaps  more 
appropriate.  (5)  In  Genesis  the  original  word  is  one  of 
almost  equal  rarity,  "{itia,  maxon';  and  if  the  Lexicons 

did  not  show  that  this  had  only  the  general  foree  of  food 
in  all  the  other  Oriental  tongues,  that  would  be  estab- 
lished in  regard  to  Hebrew  by  its  other  occurrences, 
viz.  2  Chron.  xi,  28,  where  it  is  rendered  "  victual ;" 
and  Dan.  ix.,  12, 21,  where  the  meat  spoken  of  is  that  to 
be  furnished  by  a  tree. 

2.  The  only  real  and  inconvenient  ambiguity  caused 


by  the  change  which  has  taken  plaee  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word  is  in  the  case  of  the  "meat-offering,"  the 
second  of  the  three  great  divisions  into  which  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Law  were  divided — the  bumt-olTering,  the 
meat-offering,  and  the  peace-offering  (Lev.  ii,  1,  etc) — 
and  which  consisted  solely  of  flour,  or  com,  and  oil,  sac- 
rifices of  flesh  being  confined  to  the  other  two.  The 
word  thos  translated  is  MTldO,  minehah\  elsewhere  ren- 
dered  "present"  and  "oblation,"  and  derived  from  a  root 
which  has  the  force  of  "  sending"  or  "  offering"  to  a  per- 
son. It  is  very  desirable  that  some  English  term  should 
be  proposed  which  would  avoid  this  ambiguity.  "  Food- 
offering"  is  hardly  admissible,  though  it  is  perhaps  pref- 
erable to  "  unbloody  or  bloodless  sacrifice."    See  Mkat- 

OFPKRINO. 

8.  There  are  several  other  words,  which,  though  en- 
tirely distinct  in  the  original,  are  all  tran^ated  in  the 
A.y.  by  "  meat ;"  but  none  of  them  present  any  special 

interest  except  C)*iO,  te'reph.  This  word,  from  a  root 
signifying  *'  to  tear,"  would  be  perhaps  more  accurately 
rendered  "  prey"  or  "  booty."  Its  use  in  Psa.  cxi,  5,  es- 
pecially when  taken  in  connection  with  the  woid  ren- 
dered "good  understanding"  in  ver.  10,  which  should 
rather  be,  as  in  the  margin,  "good  success,"  throws  a 
new  and  unexpected  light  over  the  familiar  phrases  of 
that  beautiful  Psalm.  It  seems  to  show  how  inextin- 
guishable was  the  warlike,  predatory  spirit  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  good  Israelite  and  devout  worshipper  of 
Jehovah  as  he  was.  Late  as  he  lived  in  the  history  of 
his  nation,  he  cannot  forget  the  "  power"  of  Jehovah's 
"  works"  by  which  his  forefathen  acquired  the  "  heri- 
tage of  the  heathen ;"  and  to  him,  as  to  bis  ancestors 
when  conquering  the  country,  it  is  still  a  firm  article 
of  belief  that  those  who  fear  Jehovah  shall  obtain  most 
of  the  spoil  of  his  enemies — those  who  obey  his  com- 
mandments shall  have  the  best  success  in  the  field. 

4.  In  the  N.  T.  the  variety  of  the  Greek  words  thus 
rendered  is  equally  great;  but  dismissing  such  terms  as 
avaKiladai  or  avairiimiv,  which  are  rendered  by  "  sit 
at  meat"— 0ayef  V,  for  which  we  occasionally  find  "  meat" 
— Tpawtl^a  (Acts  xvi, 34),  the  same— ci^Xo^vra, "  meat 
offered  to  idols" — KKaopara,  generally  "fragm^ts," 
but  twice  "broken  meat" — dismissing  these,  we  have 
left  rpofri  and  fipwfia  (with  its  kindi^  words,  fipwmCf 
etc),  both  words  bearing  the  widest  possible  significa- 
tion, and  meaning  eveiythiug  that  can  be  eaten  or  can 
nourish  the  frame.  The  former  is  most  used  in  the 
Gospels  and  Acts.  The  latter  is  found  in  John  and  in 
the  Epistles  of  Paul.  It  is  the  word  employed  in  the 
famous  sentences,  "for  meat  destroy  not  the  work  of 
God,"  "if  meat  oaake  my  brother  to  offend,"  etc — Smith, 
s.  V.    See  AusoBMA. 

II.  Meat,  however,  in  the  proper  modem  sense  (^^S, 
basar^ifieshf  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  Auth.  Yen.),  L  e.  of 
clean  beasts  (Lev.  xi,),  namely,  lambs  (Isa.  liii,  7;  Amos 
vi,  4),  calves  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  24 ;  Gen.  xviii,  7 ;  Amos 
vi,  4 ;  Luke  xv,  28 ;  comp.  Russell,  A  leppo^  i,  145),  oxen 
(Isa.  xxii,  18 ;  Prov.  xv,  17 ;  1  Kmgs  iv,  28 ;  Matt,  xxii, 
4),  kids  (1  Sam.  xvi,  20;  Judg.  vi,  19),  also  venison 
(1  Kings  iv,  28),  and  poultry  (1  Kings  iv,  23 ;  see  Ge- 
senius,  Thes,  H^,  p.  715 ;  Michaelis,  Mos,  Recht.  iv,  198), 
was  a  favorite  dish  among  the  Hebrews,  either  roasted 
entire,  or  cooked  with  choice  vegetables  and  eaten  with 
bread  (2  Sam.  vi,  19 ;  1  Kings  xvii,  6) ;  yet  only  royal 
personages  partook  of  it  daily  (1  Kings  iv,  23 ;  Neh.  v, 
18),  the  less  wealthy  merely  on  festive  occasions  (Luke 
XV,  28 ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Besch,  p.  52),  especially  at  the 
great  sacrificial  festivals;  and  we  find  that  the  modem 
Arabs,  namely,  the  Bedouin,  as  a  general  rule,  but  sel- 
dom eat  flesh  (Shaw,  Trav,  p.  169 ;  comp.  Burckbardt, 
Trav,  ii,  1003 ;  Wellsted,  i,  248 ;  those  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  live  mostly  on  sour  milk,  dried  dates,  and  un- 
leavened bread,  RUppel,  p.  208 ;  but  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians  flesh  was  very  commonly  eaten,  Exod.  xvi, 
8 ;  comp.  Rosellini,  Monunu  civ,  i,  151).  The  shoulder 
was  the  most  esteemed  piece  of  the  animal  (1  Sam.  ix, 
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H ;  comp.  Harm«r,  i,  81 1).  Fleah  which  oontidiied  the 
bkod  was  facbidden  (Lev.  iii,  17;  yii,  26;  xvii,  10; 
Deat.  ziiy  16,  S7),.beoau8e  the  life  was  regarded  as  re- 
ading  in  the  blood  (Gen.  iz,  4;  comp.  Oedmann,  vi,  89 
sq.).  See  &x)OD.  The  pieces  of  flesh  were  taken  by 
eadi  guest  finom  the  oommoQ  dish  with  bis  fingers.  See 
Eat  ;  Mbai^timk.  The  Jews  were  very  careful  to  avoid 
the  flesh  of  heathen  victims  {Aboda  Sara^  ii,  8). — 
Winer,  i,  875.    See  Clean  ;  Offbrino. 

IIL  As  above  noted,  in  the  English  version  the  word 
*  meat"  ToeBBsfood  in  general ;  or  when  confined  to  one 
species  of  food,  it  always  signifies  meal,  flour,  or  grain, 
but  never  flesh,  which  is  now  the  usual  acceptation  of 
thewocd.  See  Flesh.  A  **m«a/-o.^b*tii^  in  the  Script- 
ures is  always  a  vegetable,  and  never  an  animal  offer- 
ing; and  it  might  now  be  rendered  a  hrtadrofferingf  or 
a  ntaJroffering,  instead  of  a  mtat^jlfenng.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  very  nice  about 
the  dressing  of  their  food.  We  find  among  them  roast 
meat,  boiled  meat,  aud  ragouts.  See  Cook.  Their  man- 
ner of  living  would  be  much  like  that  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  among  whom  they  had  long  resided.  Wil- 
kinson says,  ^'No  tray  was  used  on  the  Egyptian  ta- 
ble, nor  was  it  covered  by  any  linen ;  like  that  of  the 
Greeks,  it  was  probably  wiped  with  a  sponge  or  napkin 
after  the  dishes  were  removed,  and  polished  by  the  serv- 
ants when  the  company  had  retired.  The  dishes  con- 
sisted of  fish ;  meat,  boiled,  roasted,  and  dressed  in  va- 
rious ways;  game,  poultry,  and  a  profusion  of  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  particularly  figs  and  grapes  during  the 
season ;  and  a  soup  or  pottage  of  lentils.  Of  figs  and 
grapes  they  were  particularly  fond.-  Fresh  dates  during 
the  season,  and  in  a  dried'  state  at  other  periods  of  the 
year,  were  also  brought  to  table."  See  Food.  Among 
the  Hebrews  meats  that  were  offered  were  boiled  in  a 
pot  (1  Sam.  ii,  14, 15).  They  were  forbidden  to  seethe 
a  kid  in  the  milk  of  its  dam  (Exod.  xxiii,  19;  xxxiv, 
26).  They  might  not  kill  a  cow  and  its  calf  on  the 
same  day;  nor  a  sheep  or  goat  and  its  young  one  at  the 
same  dme.  They  might  not  cut  off  a  part  of  a  living 
animal  to  eat  it,  either  raw  or  dressed.  If  any  lawful 
beast  or  bird  should  die  of  itself  or  be  strangled,  and 
the  blood  not  drain  away,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
taste  of  it.  He  that  by  inadvertence  should  eat  of  any 
animal  that  died  of  itself,  or  that  was  killed  by  any 
beast,  was  to  be  andean  till  the  evening,  and  was  not 
purified  tiU  he  had  washed  his  clothes.  They  ate  of 
nothing  dressed  by  any  other  than  a  Hebrew,  nor  did 
they  ever  dress  their  victuals  with  the  kitchen  imple- 
ments of  any  but  one  of  their  own  nation. 

The  prohibition  of  eating  blood,  or  animals  that  are 
struigled,  has  been  always  rigidly  observed  by  the 
Jews.  In  the  council  of  the  apostles  held  at  Jerusalem, 
it  was  declared  that  converts  fh>m  paganism  should  not 
be  Sttbfect  to  the  legal  ceremonies,  but  that  they  should 
refrain  fktnn  idolatry,  from  fcmiication,  fh>m  eating 
blood,  and  from  such  animals  as  were  strangled,  and 
their  blood  thereby  retained  in  their  bodies;  which  de- 
cree was  observed  for  many  ages  by  the  Church  (Acts 
XV,  20-29). 

In  refermce  to  ''meats  offered  to  idols,**  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  at  the  first  settling  of  the  Church  there 
were  many  disputes  concerning  the  use  of  meats  offer- 
ed to  idols  (1  Cor.  vHi,  7, 10).  Some  newly-converted 
Christians,  convinced  that  an  idol  was  nothing,  and  that 
the  distinction  of  clean  and  andean  creatures  was  abol- 
ished by  oar  Saviour,  ate  indifRerently  of  whatever  was 
served  up  to  them,  even  among  pagans,  without  in- 
qmring  whether  the  meats  had  been  offered  to  idoK 
They  took  the  same  liberty  in  buying  meat  sold  in  the 
market,  not  regarding  whether  it  were  pure  or  impure, 
tccording  to  the  Jews;  or  whether  it  had  been  offered 
to  idds  or  not.  But  other  Christians,  weaker  or  less 
iAitnicted,  were  offended  at  this  liberty,  and  thought 
thst  eating  of  meat  which  had  been  ofRsred  to  idols  was 
a  kind  of  partaking  in  that  wicked  and  sacrilegious  of- 
fenog;    This  diversity  of  opinion  produced  some  scan- 


dal, for  which  Paul  thought  that  it  behoved  him  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  (Rom.  xiv,  20, 21 ;  Tit.  i,  15).  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  that  all  things  were  dean  to  such  as 
were  clean,  and  that  an  idol  was  nothing  at  all;  that  a 
man  might  safdy  eat  of  whatever  was  sold  in  the  sham- 
bles, and  need  not  scrupulously  inquire  whence  it  came; 
and  that  if  an  unbeliever  should  invite  a  believer  to  eat 
with  him,  the  believer  might  eat  of  whatever  was  set 
before  him  (1  Cor.  x,  25,  etc).  But  at  the  same  time 
he  enjoins  that  the  laws  of  charity  and  prudence  should 
be  observed ;  that  believers  should  be  cautious  of  scan- 
dalizing or  offending  weak  minds ;  for  though  all  things 
might  be  lawful,  yet  all  things  were  not  always  expe- 
dient.   See  Sacrifice. 

Meat-ofFezlng  (hri973,  minchah'f  sometLues  more 
fully  nnjia  157 5»  *°  ™"*^  ^^  saaifickU  character; 
Sept.  fully  dutpov  ^wria^  but  generally  simply  SUpov  or 
^vffia,  sometimes  irpo<r^pa;  Vulg.  Matio  scKr^ficU, 
or  simply  $acr\ficmm).  The  word  minchah  (from  the 
obsolete  root  113^, ''to  distribute"  or  "  to  give'^  signifies 
originally  a  g\ft  of  any  kind,  and  appears  to  be  used 
generally  of  a  gift  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  wheth- 
er God  or  man  (XAUfertum),  Thus  in  G€^.  xxxii,  13  it 
is  used  of  the  present  fh>m  Jacob  to  Esau,  in  Gen.  xliii, 
11  of  the  present  sent  to  Joseph  in  Egypt,  in  2  Sam.  viii, 
2, 6  of  the  tribute  from  Moab  and  Syria  to  David,  etc. ; 
and  in  Gen.  iv,  8,  4,  5  it  is  applied  to  the  sacrifices  to 
God  offered  by  Cain  and  Abel,  although  Abd's  was  a 
whole  burnt-offering.  Afterwards  this  general  sense  be- 
came attached  to  the  word  corban  (')21'1^),  and  the 
word  minchah  restricted  to  an  '*  unbloody  offering,"  as 
opposed  to  nst,  a  **  bloody"  sacrifice.  It  is  constantly 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  drink-offering  (T{t)9, 
Sept.  (nrovifiy  Vulg.  /t6ain«n),  which  generally  accom- 
panied it,  and  which  had  the  same  meaning.  See 
Drink-offerimg.  The  law  or  ceremonial  of  the  meat- 
offering is  described  in  Lev.  ii  and  vi,  14-28.  It  was  to 
be  composed  of  fine  flour,  seasoned  with  salt,  and  mixed 
with  oil  and  firankinoense,  but  without  leaven ;  and  it 
was  generally  accompanied  by  a  drink-offering  of  wine. 
A  portion  of  it,  induding  all  the  firankincense,  was  to  be 
burnt  on  the  altar  as  *'a  memorial;"  the  rest  belonged 
to  the  priest;  but  the  meatrofferings  offered  by  the 
priests  themsdves  were  to  be  whoUy  burnt. 

Its  meaning  (which  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  offer- 
ing of  the  tithes,  the  first-fruits,  and  the  showbread) 
appears  to  be  exactly  expressed  in  the  words  of  David 
(1  Chron.  xxix,  10-14), ''All  that  is  in  the  heaven  and 
in  the  earth  is  thine  ...  All  things  come  of  thee,  and 
of  thine  own  have  we  given  theeT  It  recognised  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Lord,  and  his  bounty  in  giving  us  all 
earthly  blessings,  by  dedicating  to  him  the  best  of  his 
gifts :  the  flour,  as  the  main  support  of  life ;  oil,  as  the 
symbol  of  richness;  and  wine,  as  the  symbol  of  vigor 
and  refreshment  (see  Psa.  dv,  15).  All  these  were  un- 
leavened and  seasoned  with  salt,  in  order  to  show  their 
purity,  and  hallowed  by  the  frankincense  for  God*s  spe- 
cial service.  This  recognition,  implied  in  all  cases,  is 
expressed  clearly  in  the  form  of  offering  the  first-fruits 
prescribed  in  Deut,  xxvi,  5-11. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  meaning  involves  neither  of 
the  main  ideas  of  sacrifice — the  atonement  for  sin  and 
the  self-dedication  to  God.  It  takes  them  for  granted, 
and  is  based  on  them.  Accordingly,  the  meat-ofiering, 
properly  so  called,  seems  always  to  have  been  a  subsidi- 
ary offering,  needing  to  be  introduced  by  the  sin-offer- 
ing, which  represented  the  one  idea,  and  forming  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  burnt-offering  which  represented  the 
other.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  public  sacrifices,  a  "meat- 
offering" was  enjoined  as  a  part  of  (1)  the  daily  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxix,  40, 41) ;  (2)  the  Sa^ 
bath-offering  (Numb,  xxviii,  9, 10) ;  (8)  the  offetitig  at 
the  new  moon  (Numb,  xxviii,  11-14) ;  (4)  the  offerings  at 
the  great  festivals  (Numb,  xxviii,  20, 28 ;  xxix,  8, 4, 14, 
16,  etc.) ;  (5)  the  offerings  on  the  great  dag  of  atonement 
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(Nmnh.  xxix,  9, 10).  The  same  wm  the  caie  with  pri- 
vate sacrifices,  as  at  (1)  the  consecration  ofpriaU  (Exod. 
xxix,  1,2;  Lev.  vi,20;  viii,2)  and  of  Levites  (Namb. 
viii,  8) ;  (2)  the  ckansmg  of  the  Uper  (Lev.  xiv,  20) ;  (8) 
the  temmuUion  of  the  XazariHah  vow  (Numb,  vi,  15). 

The  unbloody  offerings  offered  alone  did  not  property 
belong  to  the  regular  meat-offering.  They  were  usu- 
ally substitutes  for  other  offerings.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  Lev.  v,  11,  a  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flour  is  allowed  to 
be  substituted  by  a  poor  man  for  the  lamb  or  kid  of  a 
trespass-offering :  in  Numb,  v,  15  the  same  offering  is 
ordained  as  the  **  offering  of  jealousy*"  for  a  suspected 
wife.  The  unusual  character  of  the  offering  is  marked 
in  both  cases  by  the  absence  of  the  oil,  frankincense,  and 
wine.  We  find  also  at  certain  times  libations  of  water 
poured  out  before  God ;  as  by  Samuel's  command  at  Miz- 
peh  during  the  fast  (1  Sam.  >ni,  6),  and  by  David  at 
Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  16),  and  a  libation  of  oil  poured 
by  Jacob  on  the  pillar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv,  14).  But 
these  have  cleariy  especial  meanings,  and  are  not  to  be 
included  in  the  ordinary  drink-offerings.  The  same  ob- 
servation will  apply  to  the  remaricable  libation  of  water 
customary  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture. — Smith,  s.  v.  See  Tabernacles, 
Feast  of. 

From  the  above  statements  it  appears  that  the  *' meat- 
offering" (or,  rather,  food-offering)  was  in  general  such 
eatable  but  bloodless  articles  (of  vegetable  growth)  as 
were  to  be  presented  to  Jehovah  as  devout  gifts  (comp. 
the  early  instance,  Gen.  iv,  3  sq.),  and  in  a  special  sense 
only  gifts  of  meal,  raw  or  baked,  which  were  brought  to 
the  altar  of  bumt-ofSerings,  Exod.  xl,  29;  comp.  xxx, 
9),  and  either  wholly  or  partially  burnt  to  the  honor  of 
Jehovah  (commonly  with  incense)  by  the  hand  of  the 
priest.  The  portion  of  such  **  meat-offering*'  that  was 
to  be  consumed  is  called  H'^St!^  in  contradistinction 
from  that  part  which  fell  to  the  priest  (Lev.  ii,  2,  9, 16 ; 
Numb,  vi,  26 ;  comp.  Lev.  xxiv,  7,  where  the  incense  of 
the  showbread  is  so  called,  which  was  also  consumed). 
This  word  certainly  has  not  the  signification  of  odoro' 
mentum  (Saadias),  or  in  general  offering  (as  Michaelis 

thinks),  but  is  a  verbal  noun  from  "^^StH  (to  cause  to 

reinember\  and  the  Sept.  translates  fjivijfjioovvov  accord- 
ingly (see  Gesen.  Thesaur,  p.  417).  The  Mishnic  tract 
Menachoth  (v,  2;  comp.  Otho,  Tax.  Rabh,  p.  649)  treats 
of  the  **  meat-ofifering"  in  the  above  broad  sense  as  an 
important  part  of  the  sacred  rituaL  The  Bible  itself 
specifies,  of  the  not  burned  "  meat-offerings,"  only  the 
Pentecostal  bread  expressly  by  the  name  of  a  mittchah 
(Lev.  xxiii,  18 ;  comp.  ver.  17),  while  the  Passover  sheaf 
and  the  showbread  belong  by  their  own  nature  to  the 
same  category.  The  proper  "  meat-offerings,"  as  above 
particularized,  were  either  independent  gifts  (Talm. 
*132C9  *^a&3  niKSil),  or  simply  additions  to  other  prin- 
cipal offerings  (nSTH  039  TliOn).  For  example,  no 
burnt-offering  could  be  presented  without  a  meat  or 
<1rink  offering  (see  Lev.  vii,  8  sq.) ;  and  drink-offerings 
were  associated  likewise  with  thank-offerings  (Lev.  vii, 
12  sq.),  and  in  a  certain  case  with  a  sin-oflfering  (Lev. 
xiv,  10,  20).  This  appears  to  have  been  on  the  princi- 
ple that  men  do  not  eat  flesh  without  bread  and  wine ; 
a  signification  which  also  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
<»reek  oifXai  (coarse  ground  barley  grains)  and  the  Ro- 
man mola  salsttf  with  which  the  victim  was  strewn. 
Bahr  (Symbol,  i,  216),  however,  regards  the  supplemen- 
tary unbloody  offering  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the 
life  taken  from  the  sacrifice.  Such  additional  meat- 
offerings, at  all  events,  appear  regularly  in  connection 
with  the  principal  offerings,  whether  (a)  free-will  (Numb, 
xvi,  4  sq. ;  comp.  Judg.  vi,  19)  or  (b)  enjoined.  The 
latter,  again,  were  sometimes  ottered  publicly  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  people  ("I132C  msis),  as  those  in  connec- 
tion with  the  daily  morning  and  evening  oblation  (Exod. 
xxix,  40 ;  xxviii,  6 ;  Numb,  iv,  16),  or  with  the  sabbat- 
ical (Numb,  xxviii,  9)  and  feast  offerings  (Numb,  xxviii, 


11  sq.;  Lev.  xxiii);  at  other  timea  they  were  private 
(l*^n^  rn3Q),  as  that  of  the  purification  of  the  leper 
(Lev.  xiv,  20  sq.),  the  Nazarite  who  had  fulfilled  his 
vow  (Numb,  vi,  16, 17),  and  the  consecration  of  Levites 
(Numb,  viii,  8  sq.),  and  perhaps  of  priests  (Exod.  xxix, 
2 ,  Lev.  viii,  2).  In  these  cases  the  essential  part  of  the 
meatroffering  was  fine  wheat  flour  (rbb;  Joseph  us, 
dXivpov  Ka^apwfiaroVt  A  nL  iii,  9, 4),  mixed  with  olive- 
oil  (these  were  both  to  be  the  best  procurable  in  Pales- 
tine; see  the  Mishna,  Menach,  viii,  1),  and  it  was  all 
consumed  upon  the  altar.  The  proportions  were :  for 
a  lamb,  ^  ephah  of  flour  and  \  bin  of  oil ;  for  a  ram, 
^  ephah  of  flour  and  |  hin  of  oil;  finally,  for  a  bul- 
lock, ^  ephah  of  flour  and  \  hin  of  oil  (Numb,  xv,  4 
sq. ;  xxviii,  5, 9, 12  sq.,  28  sq. ;  xxix,  8  sq.,  8  sq.,  13  sq. ; 
Lev.  xiv,  21).  For  the  lamb  offered  with  the  Passover 
sheaf,  v^  ephah  of  fine  flour  was  prescribed  (Lev.  xxiii, 
13).  In  the  case  of  the  Nazarite  still  different  regula- 
tions are  made  (Numb,  vi,  16  sq.).  See  Nazaritk. 
From  the  fact  that  in  connection  with  (free-will)  burnt- 
offerings  a  handful  of  the  meal  only  as  a  meat-oflTerin^ 
was  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  altar  to  be  consumed  with 
the  incense,  while  the  remainder  fell  to  the  priest^s  lot 
(Lev.  vii,  14  sq.),  we  see  that  priestly  festivities  were 
associated  with  the  thank-offerings. 

It  likewise  appears  from  the  foregoing  account  that 
the  independent  "  meat-offerings"  were  sometimes  free- 
will (Lev.  ii),  and  sometimes  obligatory.    To  the  latter 
belonged  the  coses  specified  above :  (a)  that  of  a  poor 
man,  who  had  made  himself  liable  in  the  manner  stated 
in  Lev.  v,  1  sq.  (comp.  ver.  11) ;  and  (6)  the  "jealousy- 
offering"  of  a  wife  charged  with  adultery  (Numb,  v,  15, 
26) ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  (c)  the  consecration-offer- 
ing of  a  priest  (high-priest)  on  entering  upon  his  office 
(l^v.  vi,  20  [18]  sq.).     The  Talmud  (see  Menach.  iv, 
5 ;  xi,  8)  applies  this  law  exclusively  to  the  oblation  of 
the  high-priest,  and  makes  the  meat-offering  to  be  a 
daily  one  (^"^p^  nn.p),  with  which  Josephus  agrees 
(i4fi/.  iii,  10,  7).    In  both  the  first  cases  the  meat-offei^ 
ing  consisted  of  ^  ephah  of  meal  (without  oil  or  in- 
cense), of  which,  as  above  noted,  only  a  handful  was 
bum(^  and  the  rest,  as  usual,  went  to  the  priest;  where- 
as in  the  third  case,  the  whole  meat-offering  was  to  be 
consumed  (if  so  we  may  understand  the  somewhat  dark 
passage  of  Lev.  vi,  22).    The  meal  in  cases  (a)  and  (c) 
was  to  be  of  wheat,  but  in  the  case  (6)  of  barley.     The 
free-will  offering  might  be  brought  in  either  of  three 
conditions,  namely,  as  raw  flour,  upon  which  oil  was 
poured  and  incense  laid  (strewed)  (Lev.  ii,  1  sq.) ;  or  as 
roasted  and  pounded  (firstling)  grains,  likewise  with  oil 
and  incense  (Lev.  ii,  14  sq.) ;  or,  lastly,  as  baked  dough. 
The  dough,  moreover,  might  be  baked  either  in  the 
oven,  and  in  that  case  the  oil  must  be  spread  under  the 
loaves,  or  sprinkled  upon  them  (Lev.  ii,  14) ;  or  in  a  pan 
(rsn^),  when  the  dough  must  be  mixed  with  the  oil, 
and  in  the  presentation  the  loaves  were  broken  in  pieces 
and  oil  poured  on  them  (Lev.  ii,  5  sq.) ;  or,  finally,  in 
the  DSn*)^,  L  e,,  according  to  the  Jews,  a  deep  stew- 
pan,  so  that  the  loaves  swam  in  oil  (Lev.  ii,  7).     See 
Cake.    The  priest  always  burned  of  these  free-will  of- 
ferings a  handful  of  meal  with  oil  (px  a  batch),  with  all 
the  incense,  on  the  altar  (Lev.  ii,  2) ;  the  remainder  fell 
sometimes  to  him,  sometimes  to  the  other  priests  (Lev. 
vii,  9  sq.),  and  must  be  consumed  in  the  sanctuary  (Lev. 
ii,  8 ;  X,  10, 12  sq. ;  comp.  Joseph  us,  i4  n/.  iii,  9, 4).    Leaven 
or  honey  must  not  be  mixed  with  the  meat-offering 
(Lev.  ii,  1 1 ;  a  rule  which,  with  one  exception  [Lev.  vii, 
18],  applied  to  all  such  offerings;  see  Exod.  xxix,  2; 
Lev.  vii,  12;  viii,  26;   x,  12;  Mishna,  Menach,  v,  1), 
but  they  must  be  salted  (Lev.  ii,  18).    Even  in  eating 
the  meat-offering  the  priests  were  not  allowed  to  use 
any  ferment  (see  Lev.  vi,  16  [9] ;  x,  12).    See  generaUy 
Reland,  Antiq.  Sacr,  iii,  7;  Iken,  Antig.  i7e6r.  i,  14; 
Orpzov,  Appar,  p.  708  (brief) ;  Biauer,  Gottesd.  Verd.  i, 
187  sq.  (incomplete  and  inexact). — Winer,  ii,  498.    See 
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YoDbocth,  De  $aer^fido  farrto  ffebrawrum  (Gotdngen, 
1780).    See  Opfkrino* 

Mebane,  Wiluam  N.,  a  PreebyterUn  minister,  was 
bom  in  Gtii]ibfdCoiint}r,N.a,March  10,1809.  Hispre- 
pnttoiy  education  was  reoeired  in  Greensborongb,  N.  C, 
onder  the  Rev.  Un,  Pressly  and  Carothera.  He  grad- 
oated  at  the  Univenity  of  North  Carolina  in  1888,  and 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1887 ;  in  1888  and 
1839  labored  as  a  missionary  in  the  bounds  of  the  states 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas;  in  1840  was  ordained  and  in- 
iUlled  pastor  of  Spring  Garden  Chorch,  N.  C ;  in  1852 
took  charge  of  Madison  Church.  He  died  in  May,  1859. 
Mr.  Mebane  possessed  fine  conversational  powers,  to- 
gether with  a  striking  independence  of  thought ;  as  a 
pastor  he  was  vety  successful,  as  he  was  gifted  vith  the 
happy  faculty  of  introducing  the  subject  of  personal  re- 
ligion.   See/Vu6./^Mf.^/mafiac,1861,p.97.    (J.L.S.) 

Meban'iial  (Heb.  Afebwmay',  *^|313,  conMtructwe, 
if  genuine ;  Sept.  Ik  tCjv  viHv  [apparently  pointing 
^9213],  but  V.  r.  Jiafiovxot ;  Vnlg.  M^tmai),  a  person 
named  as  one  of  David's  body-guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  27), 
but  elsewhere  more  correctly  Sibbechai  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
18 ;  1  Chron.  xx,  4)  or  Sibbbcai  (1  Chron.  xi,  29 ;  xxvii, 
11).    See  David. 

Meoaskey,  John  W.,  A3f  .,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  bom  in  1821,  was  the  son  of 
pioos  parents,  and  inherited  an  honored  name,  a  fine 
physical  form,  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  an  amiable  dis- 
position. On  the  death  of  his  devoted  mother  in  his 
twelfth  year,  he  was  placed  by  his  remaining  parent  in 
the  academy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews,  of  IX)yIestown, 
hL,  and  there  completed  his  academical  course.  His 
iDcUnations  were  fur  the  legal  profession,  and  he  conse- 
quently fitted  himself  for  admission  to  the  bar,  with  fair 
promises  of  a  bright  future.  Suddenly  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge his  need  of  religion,  he  gave  himseS'  to  Chris- 
tianity, and,  believing  himself  to  be  called  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  at  once  prepared  for  the  great  work.  After 
rendering  good  service  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  as  a 
daas-Ieader  and  exhorter,  he  was  licensed  to  preach; 
and  being  further  proved  by  one  year's  travel  on  the 
Newtown  Circuit,  he  was  recommended  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference,  by  which  he  was  received  in  1844,  and 
sent  to  Radnor  Circuit.  His  subsequent  fields  of  labor 
were  Grove  Circuit,  Mauch  Chunk,  Stroudsburg,  Bus- 
Ueton,  St.  John's,  the  Tract  Agency,  and  West  PhiU- 
delphia.  After  this  he  was  stationed  in  Columbia, 
Beading,  Norristown,  and  Pottsville.  In  1862  he  was 
ngua  brought  to  Philadelphia,  and  stationed  in  Asbury, 
West  Philadelphia,  and  here  he  worked  for  the  Master's 
cause  until  death,  Oct.  16, 1863.  **  He  was  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  an  able  minister  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  a  faithful  steward  of  the  mysteries  of 
God.  Purity,  dignity,  and  earnestness,  culminating  in 
deep,  constant  devotion  to  God  and  his  work,  marked 
and  illuminated  hb  whole  course.'^  See  MmuUs  of 
Conferences,  1864,  p.  26. 

Mecca  {Om  AUKora,  Mother  of  Cities),  the  birth- 
place of  Mohammed,  and  therefore  the  central  and  most 
aacredly  guarded  and  honored  city  of  Arabia,  is  one  of 
its  oUest  tewna,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hejaz. 
It  is  situated  in  21°  80'  N.  Ut.,  and  40°  8'  E.  long.,  245 
miles  south  of  Medina  (q.  v.),  and  about  65  miles  east  of 
Jiddah,  the  well-known  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  nar- 
row, barren  valley,  surrounded  by  bare  hills  and  sandy 
plains,  and  watered  by  the  brook  Wady  Al-Tarafeyn. 
The  dty  b  about  1500  paces  long,  and  about  650  broad, 
ind  b  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  City,  with 
twenty-five  chief  quarters.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
nther  regular,  but  nnpaved;  excessively  dusty  in  sum- 
mer, and  muddy  in  the  rainy  season.  The  houses,  three 
or  four  stories  high,  are  built  of  brick  or  stone,  orna- 
mented with  paintings,  and  their  windows  open  on  the 
i^reets.  The  rooms  are  much  more  handsomely  fur- 
nished, and  altogether  in  a  better  state  than  b  usual  in 
the  East,  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  making  their  Uving 


chiefly  by  letting  them  to  the  pilgrims  who  flock  hither 
to  visit  the  Beit  Allah  (House  of  God),  or  chief  mosque, 
containing  the  Kaaba  (q.  v.).  Thb  mosque,  capable  of 
holding  about  35,000  persons,  b  surrounded  by  nineteen 
gates  surmounted  by  seven  minarets^  and  contains  sev- 
eral rows  of  pillars,  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  of  marble,  granite,  por- 
phyry, and  common  sandstone,  which  at  certain  dis- 
tances are  surmounted  by  small  domes.  A  great  num- 
ber of  people  are  attached  to  the  mosque  in  some  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  capacity,  as  katibe,  muftis,  mueddinis 
etc  Pilgrimages  have  veiy  much  decreased  of  late 
years,  and  in  consequence  the  inhabitants  of  this  dXXy 
at  one  time  containing  100,000,  now  scarcely  counts 
40,000  regular  residents.  The  age  of  the  city  of  Mecca 
b  not  exactly  known.  We  find  that  it  was  in  quite  a 
flourishing  condition  in  the  da3rs  of  Ptolemy,  under  the 
name  of  Macoraba,  Mohammed,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  quit  it  quite  precipitately  in  A.D.  622,  returned  to  it 
in  627,  forcing  hb  entrance  as  conqueror.  At  first  it 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Kosaites,  later  to  the  Ko- 
rebh  (q.  v.).  Within  the  course  of  the  present  century 
(1808)  Mecca  was  taken  by  the  Wahabies  (q.  v.),  but 
given  up  again  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali 
(1838),  whose  son  Ibrahim  was  made  sheik  El-Haram 
— "  of  the  Sacred  Place."  At  present,  however,  Mecca 
b  directly  dependent  on  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  A  cer- 
tain balm,  the  "  Balm  of  Mecca,"  b  made  from  a  plant 
called  Begem,  which  grows  in  abundance  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city.  Another  chief  article  of  manufact- 
ure, and  a  great  source  of  income  to  the  residents  of 
Mecca,  are  the  ckaplets  for  pious  pilgrims.  See  Cham- 
bers, Cyclop.  8.  V. ;  Der  ChristUche  Apologekf  1872,  Nov. 
12.     (J.H.W.) 

Mechanic.  The  Hebrews  appear  to  have  learned 
in  Egypt  the  elemento  at  least  of  all  the  forms  of  handi- 
craft practiced  in  that  highly-civilized  country,  and 
later  their  neighbors  the  Phoenicians,  famous  in  early 
times  for  their  progress  in  the  industrial  arts,  doubtless 
exerted  a  further  influence  upon  them;  nevertheless, 
down  at  least  to  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Judges^ 
the  skill  of  the  Hebrews  in  manufactures  was  quite  in- 
considerable (1  Sam.  xiii,  20).  Many  of  the  handicrafts 
were  practiced  by  the  proprietor  of  the  house  (bnd- 
owner)  himself  (comp.  Homer,  0djf$9,  v,  248),  chiefly  the 
coarser  kinds  of  work  (L  e.  in  wood),  while  other  sort« 
fell  to  the  female  head  of  the  family,  such  as  baking  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  8),  weaving  and  embroidering  (Exod.  xxxv, 
28 ;  Prov.  xxxi,  24),  and  the  making  up  of  garments, 
including  those  of  the  men  (Prov.  xxxi,  21 ;  1  Sam.  ii, 
19:  Acts  ix,  89).  See  Woman,  and  comp.  the  Mbhna, 
Kethubofhf  v,  5.  But  all  the  varied  forms  of  manufact- 
ure, which,  being  generally  executed  by  dint  of  actual 
manipulation,  required  a  good  degree  of  personal  dex- 
terity, were  carried  on  among  the  Hebrews  by  the  own- 
ers themselves,  who  were  not  slaves.  So  in  the  Homeric 
poems  several  kinds  of  mechanic  arts  appear  {Iliad,  iv, 
110,  485;  xviii,  601;  O^ss.  iii,  425,  432;  see  Wachs- 
muth,  Hell^  AUefih.  II,  i,  47  sq.). 

Accordingly  we  find  mention  of  the  gold  and  silver 
smith  (C)^'l2C  or  ?]^2C7S,  Jndg.  xvii,  4 ;  Isa.  xl,  19 ;  Jer. 
X,  14,  etc),  who  especially  fabricated  idols,  or  plated  and 
ornamented  them ;  the  apothecary  (Hj^l  or  H^^,  Exod. 
XXX,  85 ;  comp.  fivptij/oc,  Ecclus.  xxxvUi,  7) ;  the  or^ 
fijicer  (tt5'JH,  Exod.  xxxv,  85 ;  Dent,  xxvii,  15 ;  1  Sam. 
xiii,  19),  a  term  inclusive  of  blacksmiths  (bt^ia  ■'ttj^in, 
Isa.  xliv,  12;  2  Kings  xxiv,  14;  1  Sam.  xiii,  19;  Talm. 
-pnW,  Mbhna,  CkeL  xiv,  3)  and  braziers  (r^nj  H,  1 
Kings  vii,  14 ;  comp.  xo^xevQ,  2  Tim.  iv,  14),  as  well  as 
carpenten  (y^  n,  2  Sam,  v,  11;  Isa.  xliv,  18;  comp. 
rfKTtafv,  Matt.x  iii,  55 ;  Mark  vi,  3 ;  also  cabinet-mak- 
ers, Mishna,  Baba  Kamma,  ix,  3)  and  masons  ("^^77 

• 

l^p,  1  Chron.  xiv,  1) ;  the  stone^sgvarers  (*J3K  ''S^H, 
2  Kings  xii,  12),  which  was  distinct  from  the  last  named, 


Veneering  and  lb«  Vie  at  Qiae.    (WllklnKn]. 


BnndKKlnjt  MnminLe*  and  Dieklntc  tbe  Cuea, 

but  wbeCher  the  pliuleren  (^n:3  ^DP,  Ezek.  xiii,  II) 
w«re  a  uparale  tnde  from  the  masons  is  not  cleu  j  the 
poller  pX^,  lu.xxi:i,16,  etc;  apaiuit,  HaU.  xxrii, 
7, 10 1  cotnp.  Gewniu^  3tarmm.  PIvta.  p.  IGI) ;  the  (ack- 
tmilh  (1»D^,  Jer.  it»ii:,2);  the/u)fer(D5r  or  0355, 
2  icings  xviii,  17;  ^vo^fifi  Mark  ix,  8;  comp.  Gesen. 
tit  nip.  p.  181) ;  the  ataver  (J^JO  early  (Eiod,  XITlil, 
83)  formed  a  separate  branch  of  indaBtiy  (especiallv  in 
fabricH  of  bysmis,  1  Chron.  iv,  Bl),  and  in'large  cities  the 
ioier  (ncit,  Hoa.  vii,  4 ;  Jer.  xutvii,  21 ;  see  Jotephu^ 


,  9,  2;  bi 


ii,2,  d 


»  of  such  a  tnde);  later  also  the  barAn- (2b|,  Ezel 
is  named  (^QD,  according  to  the  Targum  of  Joi 
itLev.nil.45;'Mishni,SA<i».i,2).  See  each  i 
ace.    Nevprthele5^  thai  the  Hebrews  took  no  ver 


high  rank  in  the  fine  etvlcs  of 
work,  especially  tbnee  in  which 

pears  fmm  the  fact  that  a  sin|^ 
indii'iiluaJ  often  carried  on  aer- 
eral  iradea  at  once  (Eitod,  iimi, 
8  aqL;  2  Chron.  ii,  14);  while 
Dand  and  Salomon  are  record- 
ed as  baring  imported  for  their 
structures  Pliienicuui  (Sidonian) 
aniflcer«(IKLnBBT,8;  I  Chron. 
liv,  1 ;  2  Chron.  U,  7, 14,  elc> 
See  Phienicia. 
^  After  the  exile  bandiciafta  and 

arts  in  general  stood  in  greater 
esteem  amnng  the  Jews,  so  that 
experts  were  found  among  them, 
and  their  productions  acquired 
conaidcrable  reputation  (see  Ro- 
•enmllller,  JUargenland,  vi,  13). 
It  passed  for  a  eign  of  a  bad 
bringing  up  when  a  father  failed 
to  teach  hissonatrade  (Mishna, 
KuUuih.  iv,  14;  Lightfiwt,  |h 
616;  comp.  Knta  AbMh,  ii,  2; 
•  Wageneeii,  Sola,  p.  607;  Otbo^ 
"  Zsr.ftaM.p.491).    IntheApoo- 

(WllWnaon.)  ,ypha  of  the  OU  Te«u  there  are 

'^'o^ir^'o  .iV'"S"  ""'  '°*"''™*^  ^*  K(pn/i<Sc,  as  a 
ij.  >,io,ud]i,^iiiiit[uJ  moulderofflgureaofclay  (Wiad. 
IV,  8),  the  xpvKovpvoi,  apyvpo- 
Xoot.  and  xaAeoxXoronjc  among  metal-workers  (Wisd. 
XV,  19),  chiefly  as  tributary  to  idol  image-makers;  in 
(he  New  Test  the  tanner  (jivpaiic.  Ads  ix,  48;  x,  6, 
82;  Tahn.  T''*0^1B  or  -,'^1127,  Chtl  xv,  1),  the  tent- 
maker  (iswiivaTrBUi,  Ada  xviii,  3) ;  iti  Josephus  occur 
the  cheese-makers  {rupoiroiD;,  War,  v,  4, 1),  the  bar- 
bers (itDupKic,  A'li.  xvi,  5;  War,  i,  27,  6),  who  were  of 
service  to  princes;  in  the  Talmud,  among  others,  the 
tailor  (U-'in,  Shabb.  i,  8),  the  shoemaker  dial,  Pt- 
tach,  iv,  8),  the  plasterer  (T'''D,  CirL  xsix,  8),  the 
glaiiei  (1T3,  Citl.  viii,  9),  the  goldsmith  (im,  CAat 
xxix,  6),  the  d)-er  (Jas,  comp.  Thilo,  Apoer.  p.  lU), 
Some  of  these  occupations  were  of  so  low  repute  that 
those  who  folbiwed  them  conld  not  attain  the  office  of 
bigh-priest  (Kiddaih.  l^;txti,  1);  viz.  those  of  th« 
weaver,  the  barber,  the  fuller,  the  apothecary,  tbe  blood-' 
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letter,  th»  batb-kceper,  Uie  tanner,  wfakh  avoestions, 
especial]?  the  barber^  and  the  tanner's,  were  very 
odioui  (ATvUtfjA.  !▼,  14;  MegiUa,  iii,  2;  comp.  Otho, 
Ux,  Babh.  p.  165;  Wetatein,  Nov,  Test  ii,  616).  The 
vorksbope  or  place  of  buaineae  of  the  artisans  appear  (in 
the  laiger  cities)  to  have  been  in  certain  streets  or 
Bquares  (bazaart,  Toumeibrt,  Trav,  ii,  822),  where  they 
were  collected  (Jer.  xxxiz,  21) ;  as  in  the  Tahnnd,  for 
instance,  there  b  mention  (Surenhosins,  Misckma,  v,  169, 
225)  of  a  meat-mariei  (OboK  or  V^O^i^),  and  in  Jose- 
phos  {War,  v,  4, 1)  of  a  ekeese-maker's  valley  (the  Ty- 
iDpsoa),  as  Ukewise  of  forges  and  dealers  in  wool  and 
garments  (  War,  v,  8, 1).  On  occasions  of  public  mourn- 
ing such  places  were  closed  (Philo,  ii,  525).  See  gen- 
enlly,  Iken,  A  niiq,  Hebr,  ii,  578  sq. ;  Bellennann,  Hcmdb, 
L  221  aq. — Winer,  i,  462.    See  Haicdicraft. 

Mecherah.    See  Mecherathite. 

Meoh'^erathite  (Heb.  Mekerathi',  "^n^S^,  gentile 
finom  n^3^y  Afekerak%  «  tword,  as  in  Gen.  xlix,  5; 

Sept  Mtxwfpa^i  v.  r.  Mtx^pti^pit  ^o]&  Meckeratkiiei), 
an  epithet  applied  to  Hepher,  one  of  David's  famous 
waniorB,  probably  as  being  a  native  of  Mbohbrar,  a 
place  otherwise  unknown  (1  Chron.  xi,  86) ;  but  from 
the  parallel  passage  (2  Sam.  zxUi,  84)  it  would  appear 
to  be  a  cornq>tion  for  MAACiiATHiTB.    See  Ur. 

Mechltar  (or  Mekhltar),  Da  Petbo,  the  founder 
of  the  Older  of  Mechitarists  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Sebaste, 
a  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  Feb.  7, 1676.  His  father's 
name  was  Peter  Blanukean  (L  e.  son  of  Kanng),  but  he 
exchanged  hia  family  name  (Manng)  for  that  of  Mechi- 
tar,  or  ^  Consoler,"  on  entering  into  ecclesiastical  orders. 
His  eaiiy  education  had  been  intrusted  to  monastics; 
they,  no  doubt,  indnenoed  him  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  Church.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became 
an  inmate  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  near  Se- 
baste; and  a  few  years  after,  being  made  secretary  of 
the  archbishop  Michael,  who  took  him  to  Erzerum,  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  felknr-countryman  who  had 
travelled  in  Europe,  and  who  lent  him  an  Armenian  work 
br  Galanns,  an  Italian  missionary.  On  the  JiecancUiatum 
of  the  Armenian  Church  with  that  cf  Romt  (published 
at  Rome  in  1650).  Though  Meehitar  still  continued 
professedly  a  member  of  the  Armenian  priesthood,  he 
appears  from  thb  time  to  have  become  in  secret  a  pros- 
eljte  to  the  Choich  of  Rome ;  but  the  exact  date  of  bis 
paHing  over  aeems  to  have  been  unknown  to  all  his  bi- 
ographers He  was  anxious  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  dvilixation  of  the  West,  it  is  urged  by  some ; 
others  believe  that  Meehitar  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Romish  priests,  and  was  induced,  as  early  as  1693,  to 
accept  the  Bomish  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and,  consequently,  iA  the  doctrines  and  &ith  of  the  hie- 
rarchy, and  that  he  determined  on  a  visit  to  Rome  to 
enjoy  an  interview  with  the  holy  fSather  and  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  Latin  Church.  There  is  some  reason 
also  for  the  belief  that  Meehitar  was  at  once,  after  his 
entry  into  the  Latin  Church,  made  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  and  that  he  secretly  worked  for  the  good 
of  the  order.  On  his  way  to  Rome  he  was  attacked  by 
severe  illness  in  the  island  of  Cjrprus,  and  compiled  to 
letom,  begging  his  way  as  he  went.  In  1696  he  re- 
entered the  convent,  determined  to  become  a  worker  for 
higher  rdigious  and  literary  culture  among  his  coun- 
trymen, and  to  further  thia  undertaking  effectually  he 
sought  to  gather  about  him  young  men  desiring  to  work 
as  niisBionariea.  In  1699  he  was  made  D.D.,  and  shortly 
after  he  removed  to  the  Byzantine  capital.  In  1700,  when 
he  was  a  preacher  at  Constantinople,  some  dissensions 
between  the  partisans  of  two  rival  patriarchs  divided 
the  Armenian  community  into  two  hostile  parties.  Me- 
ehitar at  first  advised  reconciliation,  and  afterwards,  to 
their  surprise,  preached  submission  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  this  roused  such  a  storm  against  him  that 
be  was  obliged  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  French 
ambassador,  whksh  was  readily  afforded. 

Thenceforth  Medutar  appeared  openly  as  a  Roman 


Cadiollc  To  escape  firom  the  animosity  of  his  country- 
men he  still  found  it  necessary  to  remove  in  disguise  to 
Smyrna,  and  finally  he  settled  at  Modon,  in  the  Morea, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Venetian  government,  to 
whom  it  then  belonged.  As  early  as  Sept  8, 1701,  he 
had  founded  at  Constantinople  a  new  religions  commu- 
nity, in  which  ten  other  persons  Joined  with  him ;  at 
Modon,  on  Sept.  8, 1708,  he  took  possession  of  jm  estate 
given  him  by  the  Venetians,  to  build  a  convent  of  the 
new  order,  which  was  called  after  his  own  name.  The 
war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians  drove  Meehi- 
tar in  1715  to  Venice,  where  he  remained  until  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Morea  by  the  Mussulman.  His  petition 
for  a  place  instead  of  Modon  found  a  willing  ear  at  the 
Venetian  Senate  in  1717,  and  he  was  presented  with  the 
little  island  of  San  Lazaro,  near  the  Lido,  and  there 
Meehitar  built  the  convent  which  still  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  every  visitor  to  Venice.  It  was  opened  on  the 
day  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  birth,  Sept.  8.  Thenceforth 
Meehitar  labored  assiduously  for  the  good  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  the  elevation  of  his  countrymen.  He  is 
acknowledged  even  by  his  opponents  of  the  Armenian 
Chrax^  to  have  revived  the  high  literary  attainments 
of  his  country  in  former  dAy%,  He  not  only  contributed 
to  this  by  his  own  efforts  as  a  voluminous  writer,  but  in 
a  still  more  important  degree  by  establishing  printing- 
presses.  He  died  April  27, 1749.  His  own  productions 
are,  besides  many  hjrmns,  which  are  still  sung  in  the  Ar- 
menian churches,  because  they  were  written  before  his 
apostasy,  a  translation  of  Thomaa  k  Kempis's  Imitation 
of  Christ,  and  of  Thomas  Aquinas's  Theology ,  and  many 
philological  works  of  value.  The  fullest  account  of 
Meehitar,  of  his  work,  and  of  his  followers,  in  English, 
is  to  be  found  in  Br^  A  ocowU  of  the  Mechitarittican 
Society,  by  Alexander  Gorde  (Venice,  1885).  See  Me- 
chitarists.   (J.  H.W.) 

Meohitarists,  a  congregation  of  Armenian  Chris- 
tians, who  reside  on  the  idand  of  San  Lazaro  at  Venice, 
but  who  have  also  obtained  a  footing  in  France  and 
Austria,  lliey  derive  their  name  from  Mrciiitar  da 
Pktro  (q.  v.),  who  in  the  year  1701  founded  this  re- 
ligious society  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  a  knowledge 
of  the  old  Armenian  language  and  literature.  The  Me- 
chitarists, like  their  founder  and  instructor,  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  seek  to  spread 
the  £uth  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the 
East.  The  rules  of  the  Mechitarists  are  modelled  after 
those  of  the  Benedictines,  but  every  member  must  be  of 
the  Armenian  nation,  and  promise  an  active  devotion  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Armenian  language  and  literature. 
The  result,  as  we  have  said  above,  has  been  the  forma- 
tion not  only  of  a  convent  but  of  an  academy ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  best  schools  for  the  study  of  Armenian  are  in 
the  houses  of  the  order.  A  division  was  provoked  in 
1773,  and  some  of  the  Mechitarists  settled  at  Trieste, 
and  there  founded  an  institution  like  that  at  San  Lazaro. 
In  1810  these  seceders  removed  to  Vienna,  the  Austrian 
capital,  and  there  they  still  remain,  busy  mainly  in  the 
publication  of  Armenian  classical  productions  and  in- 
structing young  Armenians.  A  third  society  has  re- 
cently been  founded  at  Paris,  and  efforts  are  making  for 
the  establbhment  of  a  fourth  at  Constantinople.  Sev- 
eral hundred  volumes  have  already  been  published  by 
the  Mechitarists.  Of  these  the  theological  portion  has 
a  Roman  Catholic  circulation  only,  but  the  others  have 
been  welcomed  by  the  Armenians  generally.  They  pub- 
lish a  periodical  like  the  English  Penny  Magazine,  See 
Boz^  £>e  Convent  de  St,  Lazare  a  Vemse,  ou  Bisioire 
succinate  de  fOrdre  des  Mechitaristes  Armhnent  (Paris, 
1837).     (J.H.W.) 

Meohthildiii,  St.,  a  younger  sister  of  St.  Gertrude 
(q.  v.),  of  the  ancient  and  renowned  family  of  Hacke- 
bom,  was  bom  at  Eisleben  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century.  She  early  manifested  a  decided  taste  for  re- 
ligious exercises,  and  at  the  age  of  seven,  having  gone 
one  day  with  her  mother  to  visit  the  Convent  of  Ro» 
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deradorfy  occupied  by  Benedictine  nuns,  she  was  so  much 
delighteid  with  it  that  she  insisted  on  remaining  in  it. 
She  was  allowed  to  become  a  novice,  and  fulfilled  all 
the  duties  imposed  upon  her  in  that  position  with  great 
zeal,  showing  herself  particularly  serviceable  in  taking 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  At  the  end  of  her 
noviciate  she  took  the  veil,  and  remained  in  the  convent 
undl  1258,  when,  together  with  the  other  nuns,  she  re- 
moved to  that  of  Hdpede,  where  she  died  shortly  after. 
Inclining  from  youth  to  mysticism,  she,  like  her  sister 
Gertrude,  claimed  to  have  had  visions,  but  she  stead- 
fastly declined  writing  them  down ;  this  was,  however, 
done  against  her  vrill  by  one  of  her  friends,  under  the 
title  Reveiationes  selecta  3,  MaihiUUSf  together  with  a 
sho'rt  biographical  notice.  These  mystic  pieces  are  not 
only  full  of  elevated  thoughts  and  aspirations,  but  give 
evidence  of  a  thorough  acquiuntance  with  Scripture. 
The  best  edition  is  that  published,  together  with  a  Ger- 
man translation,  in  the  Bibtiotheca  myttica  et  ascetica 
(Cologne,  1864,  pt  x). 

Another  Mechthildis,  also  honored  as  a  saint  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  flourished  near  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century.  She  was  a  descendant  of  the  counts 
of  Andechs.  In  early  youth  she  commenced  to  mani- 
fest signs  of  piety,  and  when  she  attained  the  requisite 
age  she  became  a  nun  in  the  Convent  of  Diessen,  in  Ba- 
varia. Here  she  acquired  such  reputation  for  piety  and 
zeal  that  she  was  elected  abbess  in  1158.  Some  years 
afterwards  she  was  obliged,  at  the  command  of  the  bish- 
op, to  go  as  abbess  to  the  Convent  of  Edelstetten,  which 
she  was  to  renovate.  She  labored  there  with  her  usual 
zeal,  and  proved  very  successful,  yet  she  always  regret- 
ted leaving  her  former  convent,  and  during  her  last  ill- 
ness was  removed  to  it.  She  died  May  81,  1160.  She 
is  commemorat«d  April  10. — Herzog,  Beal-Encyklop,  ix, 
223 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen^Lex,  xii,  788.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Mecklenburg,  a  North  German  territory,  now  part 
of  the  German  empire,  consists  of  two  grand-duchies, 
the  larger  one  called  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  the 
smaller  one  called  Mecklcnburg-Strelitz. 

(1.)  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Baltic,  on  the  east  by  Pomerania,  on  the  south  by 
Brandenburg,  and  on  the  west  by  Lauenburg,  covers  an 
area  of  about  5126  square  miles,  and  has  a  population 
of  560,618  (in  1867),  of  which  556,290  are  Lutherans 
(200  Reformed),  1195  communicants  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  3064  adherents  to  the  Jewish  faith.  The 
Mecklenburgers  are  for  the  most  part  of  Slavonic  ori- 
gin, but  amaJgaraation  with  their  Saxon  neighbors  has 
largely  Germanized  the  original  race.  The  predomi- 
nating form  of  religion  is  the  Lutheran,  the  religion  of 
the  reigning  prince.  The  grand-duke,  whose  powers  are 
limited  by  a  mixed  feudid  and  constitutional  form  of 
government,  has  the  title  of  royal  highness,  and  is  styled 
prince  of  the  Wends,  and  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzeburg, 
count  of  Schwerin,  and  lord  of  Rostock,  Stargard,  etc 
The  state  Church  divides  the  territory  into  331  recto- 
ries, with  475  churches,  which  are  controUed  by  six  su- 
perintendents and  thirty-seven  pra^positors.  Much  has 
been  done  of  late  years  in  extending  the  educational  or- 
ganization of  Mecklenburg,  although  the  lower  classes 
do  not  yet  enjoy  as  many  advantages  as  in  some  other 
districts  of  Germany.  Besides  the  university  at  Rostock 
(q.  v.),  there  are  five  gymnasia,  and  numerous  burgher, 
parochial,  and  other  schools.  The  principal  towns  are 
the  capital  Schwerin,  Ludwigslust,  Rostock,  GUstrow, 
and  Wismar. 

(2.)  MeckUnburg-StrtlUz,  the  other  grand-duchy,  is 
composed  of  two  distinct  portions  of  territory,  >'iz.  Star- 
gard (by  far  the  larger  division,  lying  to  the  east  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin)  and  the  principality  of  Ratze- 
burg (between  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Lauenburg), 
and  comprises  an  area  of  rather  more  than  1000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  98,770  (in  1867),  of  which 
97,937  are  Lutherans  (1000  Reformed),  169  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  466  Jews.  Like  the  ot  her  Mecklenburg  d  uchy , 
the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lutherans.    It  is 


divided  into  sixty-two  rectories^  and  is  governed  by 
seven  diocesan  superintendents  (propste). 

The  two  Mecklenburg  duchies  have  provincial  es- 
tates in  common,  which  meet  once  a  year,  alternately  at 
Malchin  and  Sternberg.  This  united  chamber  c<msi8ts 
of  noble  landowners  and  the  representatives  of  forty- 
seven  provincial  boroughs,  each  of  which  has,  however, 
its  separate  municipal  govenunent. 

History, — The  Mecklenburg  territory,  anciently  oc- 
cupied by  Germanic  and  afterwards  by  Slavonic  tribes, 
was  in  the  12th  century  conquered  by  Henry  the  Lion, 
duke  of  Saxony,  who,  after  thoroughly  devastating  the 
country,  and  compelling  the  small  number  of  inhabit- 
ants remaining  after  the  war  to  adopt  Christianity,  re- 
stored the  greater  part  of  the  territory  to  Burewin,  the 
heir  of  the  slain  Slavonic  prince,  Niklot,  and  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  country  at  that  period 
received  its  present  designation  from  its  principal  settle- 
ment, Mikilinborg,  now  a  village  between  Wismar  and 
BrusL  Christianity  was,  however,  known  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  country  long  before  the  inroads  of  Henry 
the  Lion.  Missionaries  of  the  Cross  are  said  to  haA'e 
been  there  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne;  but  true  Chris- 
tian principles  and  faithful  adherents  to  the  Christian 
cause  were  not  made  there  until  the  first  half  of  the  10th 
century.  After  Henry  I  had  vanquished  the  natives  in 
the  battle  at  Lenzen  (931),  bishop  Adalward,  of  Verden, 
in  that  ver>'  year  baptized  one  of  their  rulers,  and  by  the 
close  of  that  century  many  converts  had  been  gathered. 
But  Christianity  was  still  unpopular,  and  its  confessors 
suffered  much  persecution,  especially  near  the  middle 
of  the  nth  century  (corop.  Jaff^,  iMhar,  p.  147,  232; 
Conrad  III,  p.  16).  Not  until  the  successful  incursions 
of  Henry  the  Lion  can  Christianity  be  really  said  to 
have  found  a  hold  in  Mecklenburg  territory,  and  hence 
he  is  generally  looked  upon  not  only  as  the  author  of 
the  consolidation  of  the  territory  as  Mecklenburg,  but 
also  as  the  founder  of  Christianity  within  its  bounds. 
Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  12tb  century  convents 
were  built,  and  several  monastic  establishments  founded. 
We  find  one  Vicelin  (f  1154),  bishop  of  Lubeck,  and  his 
successor  Ceroid,  eq)ecially  active  as  missionaries.  But 
Christianity  did  not  attain  to  a  really  prosperous  con- 
dition during  the  Middle  Ages  in  this  part  of  the  Teu- 
tonic domains,  although  it  was  elevated  into  a  duchy  in 
1349  by  the  emperor  Charles.  The  Protestant  doctrines 
were  first  introduced  here  in  1550  by  duke  Johann  Al- 
brecht,  and  his  grandsons,  Wolf-Friedrich  and  Johann 
Albrecht,  who  founded  the  lines  of  Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin and  Mecklenburg -GUstrow.  They  were,  however, 
deprived  of  the  ducal  title  in  1627,  in  consequence  of 
their  adhesion  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  the  imperial 
general  Wallenstein  was  proclaimed  duke  of  all  Meck- 
lenburg. In  1682  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  re- 
stored his  kinsmen,  the  deposed  dukes,  to  their  domains. 
Kotzer,  alias  SchlUter  (q.  v.),  who  was  poisoned  in  1532, 
was  particularly  prominent  in  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formers. The  fruit  of  his  labors  was  seen  in  1534  in  the 
decree  against  the  reading  of  the  mass,  and  in  the  final 
oflicial  adoption  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  1550.  The 
secular  affairs  of  Mecklenburg  continued  to  undergo 
changes.  After  various  subdivisions  of  the  ducal  line 
into  the  branches  of  Schwerin,  Strelitz,  and  others,  and 
the  successive  extinction  of  several  of  these  collateral 
houses,  the  Imperial  Commission,  which  met  at  Ham- 
burg in  1701,  brought  about  the  settlement  of  a  family- 
compact,  by  which  it  was  arranged  that  Schwerin  and 
GUstrow  should  form  one  duchy,  and  Strelitz,  with 
Ratzeburg  and  Stargard,  Mirow  and  Nemerow,  another 
independent  sovereignty.  After  this,  very  few  events 
of  importance  occurred  till  the  accession  in  Schwerin,  in 
1785,  of  Friedrich  Franz,  who  obtained  the  title  of  grand- 
duke  in  1815,  and  died  in  1837,  after  a  long  reign,  which 
he  had  made  highly  conducive  to  the  internal  welfare 
and  external  reputation  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 
The  reign  of  Friedrich  Franz  II,  who  succeeded  his  {mt^ 
ther,  Paul  Friedrich,  in  1842,  was  disturbed  by  a  contest 
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between  the  nobles  and  the  boigber  and  equestrian 
liDdwnen,  the  former  arrogating  to  themselves  the 
exdunve  right  of  electing  memberB  into  the  equestrian 
Older,  nominating  to  benefices,  and  monopolizing  other 
proogatives  of  the  ancient  feudal  nobility.  The  lero- 
lutkmary  excitement  of  1848  gave  a  fresh  stimnlus  to 
the  popular  ferment,  and  the  disturbances  could  only  be 
qoeUed  by  the  intervention  of  Prusuan  troops.  In  1866 
the  duchies  were  inoorx>orated  in  the  North  German 
Confederation,  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  new 
iffcnnan  empire  they  form  part  of  the  latter.  Religious 
taian&m  and  freedom  of  speech,  which  were  compara^ 
tirely  unknown  in  the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg,  have 
since  1866  gained  quite  a  footing  there,  and  promise 
much  aid  in  the  extinction  <^  a  very  lukewarm  profes- 
aioo  of  Christianity,  and  the  establishment  of  vital 
Christianity  in  its  stead.  See  Adam.  Bremens.  Hist. 
JCodes,  in  Pertz,  Matu,  Script,  voL  iii;  Ernst  Boll,  €&- 
Kkiekte  J/eddmbuiy'a  mit  besonderer  BerUcknchtigiaiff 
der  Odturgewdu  (Neubxandenburg,  1855-56) ;  Herzog, 
Real-EiKjfklopadiey  s.  v.;  Xkutsck-Amerik,  Cotw,  Lexir 
bom^KX,     (J.H.W.) 

Med^'aba  (Miy^o^o,  2  Mace  ix,  86).    See  Medkba. 

Me'dad  (Ueb.  Meydad',  n^^^,  low  ;  Sept  MWa^), 
a  peraon  mentioned  in  connection  with  Eldad,  as  two 
of  the  seventy  elders  who  were  nominated  to  assist  Mo- 
ras in  the  government  of  the  people,  but  who  remained 
in  the  camp,  probably  as  modestly  deeming  themselves 
unfit  for  the  office,  when  the  others  presented  themselves 
at  the  tabernacle.  The  divine  Spirit,  however,  rested 
un  them  even  there,  ^  and  they  prophesied  in  the  camp" 
(Numb,  xi,  24-29).  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  alleges 
that  these  two  men  were  brothers  of  Moses  and  Aimsn 
by  the  mother*s  side,  being  sons  of  Jochebed  and  Eliza- 
phan«— Kitto.    B.C  1657.    See  Eldad. 

Me'dan  (Heb.  Medan',  yvQ,  conUniioHj  as  in  Prov. 
vi,  14, 19;  Sept.  Ma^av  v.  r.  in  Chron.  Ma^ia/<;  Vulg. 
Madan),  the  third  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen. 
XXV.  2).  Ra  post  2024.  He  and  hb  brother  Midian 
are  believed  to  have  peopled  the  country  of  Midian, 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  ^  It  has  been  supposed,  from  the 
Mmilanty  of  the  name,  that  the  tribe  descended  from 
Medan  was  more  closely  allied  to  Midian  than  by  mere 
blood-relation,  and  that  it  was  the  same  as,  or  a  portion 
of  the  latter.  There  is,  however,  no  gpround  for  this 
theory  beyond  its  plausibility.  The  traditional  city 
Mcdyen  of  the  Arab  geographers  (the  classical  Modia- 
na),  situate  in  Arabia  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Eyleh.  must  be  held  to  have  been  Midianitish,  not 
Medanitish  (but  Bonsen,  Bibehoerk,  suggests  the  latter 
identification).  It  has  been  elsewhere  remarked  [see 
Kbttbah]  that  many  of  the  Keturahite  tribes  seem  to 
have  merged  in  early  times  into  the  Ishmaelite  tribes. 
The  mendon  of '  Ishmaelite'  as  a  convertible  term  with 
'ICdianite,'  in  Gen.  xxxvii,  28, 36,  is  remarkable;  but 
the  Midianite  of  the  A.y.  in  ver.  28  is  Medanite  in  the 
Hebrew  (by  the  Sept.  rendered  Ma^ufvaToc,  and  in  the 
Vulg.  UmaeUtfB  and  Madittmtm)\  and  we  may  have 
here  a  trace  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  though  Mid- 
unite  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  more  likely  the  cor- 
rect reading  in  the  passages  referred  to"  (Smith).    See 

MlDIAK. 

Medard,  St.,  bishop  of  Noyon,  in  France,  was  bom 
about  456,  in  the  village  of  Sallency,  near  Noyon. 
Through  his  father,  Nectardus,  he  belonged  to  a  noble 
Frank  family ;  his  mother,  Protagia,  a  Gallo-Roman,  also 
daimed  high  connections.  He  was  educated  in  the  school 
of  his  native  city,  and  eariy  manifested  that  zeal  and 
charity  for  which  he  afterwards  became  distinguished. 
He  entered  the  Church  under  the  guidance  of  the  bishop 
oTTermand,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  530,  was 
appomted  his  successor.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  frequent  invastons  which  desolated  that  dbtrict,  he 
f xehai^^  this  see  for  Noyon,  a  strongly-fortified  town. 
TTben  St.  Eleotberua,  bishop  of  Toumay,  died,  in  582, 
JU^edard  was  invited  to  join  this  see  to  that  of  Noyon ; 


he  refused  at  first,  but  was  finally  induced  to  accept  by 
king  Clotaire  himself,  and  the  two  dioceses  continued 
to  be  administered  by  the  same  bishop  until  1146,  when 
they  were  again  divided.  St.  Medard  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  and  most  universally-respected  bishops 
of  his  time.  King  Clotaire  came  to  visit  him  shortly 
before  his  death,  which  occunred  about  545,  and  after- 
wards caused  his  remains  to  be  buried  in  the  royal  es- 
tate of  Crouy,  near  Soissons.  The  renowned  cathedral 
of  St.  Medard  is  erected  over  his  gpnave.  He  is  com- 
memorated on  June  8.  He  is  highly  praised  by  Gregory 
of  Tours  (lib.  iv,  c  19),  who,  like  his  biographers  Yenan- 
rius,  Fortunatus,  and  Kadbodus,  attributes  to  him  a  great 
number  of  miracles.  The  best  biography  of  St.  Medard  is 
contained  in  the  A  eta  Sanctorum  for  July  8.  See  Pen, 
Monum.  Hut,  Germ,  voL  i  and  ii ;  Gregorius  Turon.  HisL 
AVonc.  lib.  iv,c  19;  same,  Z>e  (72or»a  Coii/esf.  c  95 ;  Rad- 
bodus.  Vita  S.  Medardi,  Noviom,  tpise,  apvd  Surium,  8 
Jttnii  ;  GalHa  Christ,  vol  ix,  coL  979.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Medatha.    See  Hammedatha. 

Mede  (Ueb.  Maday',  *^^p,  a  word  of  Indian  origin, 
meaning,  according  to  Gesenius,  Thes.  ffeb,  p.  768,  the 
middle  countrv,  from  its  position,  as  in  Polybius,  v,  44 ; 
Auth.  Vers.  "Medcs,"  "Media,"  "Madai,"  Gen.  x,  2;  2 
Kings  xvii,  6;  xviii,  11 ;  1  Chron.  i,  5 ;  Esth.  i, 8, 14, 18, 
19;  x,2;  l8a.xiii,17;  xxi,2;  Jer.  xxv,25;  11,11,28; 
Dan.  viii,  20 ;  ix,  1 ;  also  Afadi%  *^*1^,  **  Mede,"  Dan.  xi, 
1 ;  Chald.  Maday',  "^O,  "Mede,"  "Medes,"  Ezra  vi,  2; 
Dan.  V,  28 ;  vi,  8, 12,  15 ;  and  Madaah',  t\^"^TQ,  **  Me- 
dian," or  Madaa'y  K^^^,  Dan.  v,  81 ;  Gr.  M^^of),  the 

ethnographic  title  of  a  Median,  or  inhabitant  of  Media; 
the  same  of  that  of  Madai  [q.  v.].  The  Hebrew  form, 
"  which  occurs  in  Gen.  x,  2,  among  the  list  of  the  sons 
of  Japhet,  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  a  personal 
appellation;  and  most  commentators  call  Madai  the 
third  son  df  Japhet,  and  the  progenitor  of  the  Medes. 
But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether,  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  of  Gen.  x,  the  term  Madai  was  regarded  as 
representing  a  person.  That  the  genealogies  in  the 
chapter  are  to  some  extent  ethnic  is  universally  allow- 
ed, and  may  be  seen  even  in  our  Authorized  Version 
(verse  16-18).  As  Gomer,  Magog,  Javan,  Tubal,  and 
Meshech,  which  are  conjoined  in  Gen.  x,  2  with  Madai, 
are  elsewhere  in  Scripture  alwa3rs  ethnic  and  not  per- 
sonal appellatives  (Ezek.  xxvii,  18;  xxxviii,  6;  xxxix, 
6 ;  Dan.  viii,  21 ;  Joel  iii,  6;  Pte.  cxx,  5 ;  Isa.  Ixvi,  19, 
etc),  so  it  is  probable  that  they  stand  for  nations  rather 
than  persons  here.  In  that  case  no  one  would  regard 
Madai  as  a  person ;  and  we  must  remember  that  it  is 
the  exact  word  used  elsewhere  throughout  Scripture  for 
the  well-known  nation  of  the  Medes.  Probably,  there- 
fore, all  that  the  writer  intends  to  assert  in  Gen.  x,  2  is 
that  the  Medes,  as  weU  as  the  Gomerites,  Greeks,  Tiba- 
reni,  Moschi,  etc,  descended  from  Japhet.  Modem 
science  has  found  that,  both  in  physicial  type  and  in 
language,  the  Medes  belong  to  that  family  of  the  human 
race  which  embraces  the  Cymry  and  the  Greco-Romans 
(see  Prichard's  Phyt,  Hist,  of  Mankind,  iv,  6-50 ;  chap. 
X,  §  2-4 ;  and  comp.  the  article  on  Mbdia)"  (Smith). 
For  **  Darius  the  Mede,"  see  Dabius. 

Mede,  Joseph,  B.D.,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
descended  from  a  respectable  family  at  Berden,  in  Essex, 
and  was  bom  in  158is.  When  but  a  boy  ten  years  old 
he  lost  his  father,  but  his  education  was  provided  for  by 
friends.  He  became  a  commoner  of  Christ  Church, 
Cambridge,  in  1602,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  1610,  having  made  such  progress  in  all 
kinds  of  leaming  that  he  was  universally  esteemed  an 
accomplished  scholar.  He  was  appointed  Greek  lect- 
urer on  Sir  Walter  Mildma3r^s  foundadon,  and  particu- 
lariy  employed  himself  in  studying  the  history  of  the 
Chaldsans  and  Egyptians.  He  appears  to  have  had 
many  oWen  of  preferment,  but  unhesitatingly  declined 
them  all  in  favor  of  this  podtion,  which  affbrded  him 
leisure  for  favorite  studies.    He  died  in  1638.    '<Mr. 
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Mede,**  aavB  his  biographer,  **  was  an  acote  logiciaii,  an 
accurate  philosopher,  a  skilful  mathemaliciaii,  an  exoelr 
lent  anatombt,  a  great  philologist,  a  master  of  many 
languages,  and  a  good  proficient  in  history  and  chronol- 
ogy.'' His  principal  production,  worthy  the  labors  £i[  a 
lifetime,  he  sent  forth  in  1627,  under  the  title  ClavU 
Apocabfptioa  (Cambridge,  1627, 4to) ;  to  which  he  added 
in  1682,  In  SancU  Joamtis  Apocal^pim  Commenf€truis, 
ad  amustim  Clama  ApocaijfptioB,  An  Eng^h  transla- 
tion of  this  celebrated  work  was  published  in  London  in 
1650,  entitled  The  Keg  qfRevekUion  tearched  and  dem- 
onstraied  oui  oftHe  natural  and  proper  Charadera  of  the 
Vitiont,  etc;  to  which  is  added  a  Coiyecture  concerning 
Gog  and  Magog,  This  work  has  been  honored  with 
high  commendation  from  the  learned  Dr.  Hurd,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Studg  of  the  Propheciee  (u,  122,  etc), 
where  Mede  is  spoken  of  as  **  a  sublime  genius,  without 
vanity,  interest,  or  spleen,  but  with  a  single,  unmixed 
love  of  truth,  dedicating  his  great  talents  to  the  study 
of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  and  unfolding  the  myste- 
rious prophecies  of  the  Revelation.**  A  collection  of  the 
whole  of  Mede's  writings  was  published  in  1672,  in  2 
▼ob.  folio,  by  Dr.  Worthington,  who  added  to  them  a 
life  of  the  author.  He  was  a  pious  and  profoundly 
learned  man ;  and  in  every  part  of  his  works  the  talents 
of  a  sound  and  learned  divine  are  eminently  conspicu- 
ous. He  was  distingnbhed  for  his  meekness,  modesty, 
and  prudence,  and  for  unbounded  liberality  towards  the 
needy.  A  very  full  account  of  Mede  is  given  in  AUi- 
bone's  DicL  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.  See  also 
English  Cydop,  s.  v. ;  Gen,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Darling, 
Cydop,  BibUog,  i,  2028 ;  Home,  BibL  BibL  1889,  p.  881 ; 
Orme,  BUdioth,  Biblia,  s.  v.;  Hunt,  Hist,  qf  Religious 
Thought  in  England,  i,  167.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Med^eba  (Heb.  Megdeba',  KSn'^B,  water  ofquiH; 
Sept.  Mfidafid  in  Chron.,  Matiafid  in  Josh.,  Mokt/S  in 
Numb.,  and  Miaaptrii  v.  r.  Mtidafid,  MfiSa/ia,  MiSafid 
in  Isa. ;  Yulg.  Medaba ;  Joeeph.  Miy^a/Sa  and  Mtdd^), 
a  town  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  a  plidn  of  the  same  name 
in  the  southern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh,  xiii, 
9, 16),  before  which  was  fought  the  great  battle  where 
Joab  defeated  the  Ammonites  and  their  allies  (1  Chron. 
xix,  7 ;  comp.  with  2  Sam.  x,  8, 14,  etc).  In  the  time 
of  Ahaz,  Medeba  was  a  sanctuary  of  Moab  (Isa.  xv,  2) ; 
but  in  the  denunciation  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii),  often  par- 
allel with  that  of  Isaiah,  it  is  not  mentioned.  It  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  Moabites  (Numb,  xxi,  80),  from 
whom  it  was  conquered  by  Sihon  the  Amoritish  king 
(Josepbus,  Ant.  xiii,  1, 2,  and  4) ;  but  upon  the  captivity 
of  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  Moabites  again 
took  possession  of  it  (Isa.  xv,  2),  and  retained  it  after 
the  return  from  exile  (1  Mace  ix,  86).  See  Jambri.  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  capture  and  possibly  the  death  of 
John  Maccabieus,  and  also  of  the  revenge  subsequently 
uken  by  Jonathan  and  Simon  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  1, 4 ; 
the  name  is  omitted  in  >Iaccabees  on  the  second  occa- 
sion, see  ver.  38).  About  B.C.  1 10  it  was  taken,  after  a 
long  siege,  by  John  Hyrcanus  {Ant,  xiii,  9, 1 ;  War,  i, 
2, 4),  and  then  appears  to  have  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Jews  for  at  least  thirty  years,  till  the  time 
of  Alexander  Jannieus  (xiii,  15, 4) ;  and  it  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  twelve  cities  by  the  promise  of  which  Are- 
tas,  the  king  of  Arabia,  was  induced  to  assist  Hyrcanus 
II  to  recover  Jerusalem  from  his  brother,  Aristobulus 
(Ant,  xiv,  1, 4).  Ptolemy  calls  it  Medaua  (Mifdava), 
in  Arabia  Petzsea,  in  long.  68^  80',  hit.  SO^^  45'  (v,  17, 6). 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  (p.  566)  assigns  it  to  Nabatene. 
The  OnomasOcon  places  it  near  Heshbon ;  and  it  was 
once  the  seat  of  one  of  the  thirtv-five  bishoprics  of  Ara- 
bia (Reland,  Palastma,  p.  217,*  228,  226).  The  ptace, 
although  in  ruins,  still  retains  the  name  Madeba,  and  is 
situated  upon  a  round  hill  seven  miles  south  of  Hesh- 
bon. The  ruins  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit, 
but  not  a  single  edifice  remains  perfect,  although  the 
remains  of  the  waUs  of  private  houses  are  traceable,  and 
an  immense  tank  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  471)  is  visible 


(Seetzen,  in  Zach*t  Monak  Corrt^  xviii,  481 ;  Borek- 
hardt,  Traie,  im  Syria,  p.  866  sq^).  The  foundations  of 
an  ancient  temple  obtoved  by  these  travellers  on  the 
west  of  the  town  are  perhaps  those  6[  the  Christian 
ohureh  which  it  once  contained  {if  woXtc  Mfy^o^wv, 
LeQuien,OriMfCArifttaiiitf,  769-772).  Alargetank^ 
columns,  and  other  marks  of  fanner  stnictnres  are  still 
to  be  seen ;  the  remains  of  a  Roman  road  exist  near  the 
town,  which  seems  formerly  to  have  connected  it  with 
Heshbon.  ^  Taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  Me-deba  means 
'  waters  of  quiet ;'  but,  except  the  above  tank,  what  wa- 
ters can  there  ever  have  been  on  that  high  plain  ?  The 
Arabic  name,  though  similar  in  sound,  has  a  different 
signification''  (Smith). 

Theplam  (nitZTV)  fhmi  Medeba  to  Dibon,  given  in 
Josh,  xiii,  9  as  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory  of 
the  Amorites,  is  the  modem  Belka,  a  fertile  tract  thus 
de^bribed  by  Raumer  (Paldstina,  p.  70) :  **  Southwards 
from  Rabbath  Amroon  as  far  as  the  Amon  the  country 
is  mostly  table-land,  in  some  places  for  a  considerable 
distance  without  a  tree,  but  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
cities  that  have  been  destroyed.  Towards  the  east  it 
stretches  away  into  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  on  the 
west  it  slopes  away  to  the  Jordan.**  The  part  of  this 
plateau  here  referred  to  is  elsewhere  (Numb,  xxi,  20) 
called,  after  its  former  inhabitants,  '*  the  field  of  Moab,** 
or  (Numb,  xxiii,  14)  '^  the  field  of  the  watchmen"  (comp. 
Hengstenberg,  Bileam,  p.  241, 248).    See  Mishor. 

Medhtmit,  Waltbr  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English 
missionary  and  Chinese  scholar,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1796.  He  first  entered  the  missionary  field  of  labor  in 
1816,  when  he  was  sent  to  China  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  ascertain  if  the  country  was  open  to 
the  Gospel,  and,  if  so,  to  furnish  this  people  with  a  cor- 
rect version  of  the  Scriptures  in  Chinese.  After  haviDg 
labored  successfully  in  India,  on  the  island  of  Malacca, 
and  other  Asiatic  countries,  he  was  again  sent  to  China 
in  1885,  with  the  Rev.  Edwin  Stevens;  but  he  did  not 
commence  active  missionary  work  in  that  country  until 
1845,  when  he  was  joined  by  Lockhart,  and  settled  at 
Shanghai.  He  had  charge  of  the  printing  establish- 
ment which  was  owned  by  this  society,  and  had  up  to 
this  time  been  operated  at  Batavia;  he  now  removed  it 
to  Shanghai,  and  began  the  publication  of  sermons  and 
tracts.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  numerous  Ro- 
manists, the  mission  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  the  year 
1847  84,000  copies  of  different  works  were  printed,* and 
500  tracts  were  weekly  distributed.  This  same  year 
delegates  from  several  stations  convened  in  Shanghai 
for  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament  in  Chinese.  Med- 
hurst  was  engaged  in  this  important  Ubor  until  1850, 
when  he  withdrew,  and  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  re- 
vision of  the  Old  Testament.  He  died  Jan.  24, 1857,  a 
few  daj's  after  his  return  to  England,  closing  a  life  of 
valuable  service  spent  in  the  interests  of  Christian  mis- 
sions. MedhuTst  founded  several  orphan  asylums,  and 
did  much  good  among  the  Asiatics  in  various  ways. 
His  works  of  special  interest  are,  China,  its  State  and 
Prospeds,  with  especial  Reference  to  the  Diffusion  of  the 
Gospel  (Lond.  1888,  8vo)  i— Dissertation  on  the  Theology 
of  the  Chinese  (8vo)  >-The  Chinese  Version  of  the  Script- 
ures (1851, 8vo) :— also  a  Chinese  Dictionary  (1888,4to), 
and  a  Japanese  and  English  Vocabulary,  See  Vapereau, 
Dictionnaire  des  Contemparains,  s.  v. ;  Alliboue,  Diet,  qf 
Brit,  and  A  met;  A  uthors,  vol.  ii,  s.  v.    (E.  P.  W.) 

Me'^dla  (^^).  The  same  Hebrew  word  is  used  in 
the  O.  T.  as  the  name  of  a  son  of  Japhet,  of  the  nation 
which  he  founded,  and  of  their  country.  Hence  we  find 
it  rendered  in  four  different  ways  in  our  A.  V.  In  most 
cases  these  renderings  are  arbitrary,  and  tend  to  confuse 
rather  than  explain — (1.)  Madai,  the  proper  rendering 
(Gen.  X,  2;  Ma^oi ;  Alex.  "Madai ;  Madai;  1  Chron.  i. 
5,  MaiatfA) ;  (2.)  Medes  {MriSoi,  2  Kings  xvii,6;  xi-iU, 
11 ;  Esther  i,  19 ;  Isa.  xiii,  17;  Jer.  xxv,  25;  Dan.  ix,  1 ; 
V,  28;  MfjSfta,  Eara  vi,22;  Medoi);  (8.)  Media  (Miy- 
;oi,if<dot, Esther  i, 8;  x,2;  l8a.xxi,2;  D«n.viii,20)r 
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(4.)  Mede,  only  in  Dan.  xi,  1.  In  the  following  account 
we  chiefly  make  oae  of  the  articles  in  Kitto'iiy  Smith's, 
and  Fairbairn's  dictionaries. 

L  Gtoffnqtkjf, — ^The  general  aitoation  of  the  oountiy 
is  abundantly  elear,  though  its  limits  may  not  be  capa- 
ble of  being  precisely  determined.  Media  lay  north- 
west of  Penia  Proper,  south  and  sonth-west  of  the  Cas- 
pian, east  of  Armenia  and  Assyria,  west  and  north-west 
oftbegreatsaltdesert  of  Iran.  lu  greatest  length  was 
feom  north  to  south,  and  in  this  direction  it  extended 
fiun  the  32d  to  the  40th  parallel,  a  distance  of  550  miles. 
In  width  it  reached  from  about  long.  45^  to  58°;  but  its 
STerage  breadth  was  not  more  than  from  250  to  800 
miles.  Its  area  may  be  reckoned  at  about  150,000  square 
miks,  or  three  fourths  of  that  of  modem  France.  The 
natarsl  boundary  of  Media  on  the  north  was  the  river 
Aras;  on  the  west  Zagros,  and  the  mountain-chain  which 
connects  Zagros  with  Ararat;  on  the  south  Media  was 
probably  separated  firom  Persia  by  the  desert  which  now 
ftnns  the  boundary  between  Farsistan  and  Irak  Ajemi; 
on  the  east  its  natural  limit  was  the  desert  and  the  Cas- 
pian Gates.  West  of  the  gates  it  was  bounded,  not  (as 
is  commonly  said)  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  by  the  moun- 
tain rsnge  south  of  that  sea,  which  is  the  natnral  bound- 
•ly  between  the  high  and  the  low  country.  It  thus  com- 
prised the  modem  provinces  of  Irak  Ajemi,  Persian  Kur- 
distan, part  of  Luristan,  Azerbijan,  perhaps  Talish  and 
Ghilan,  but  not  Mazanderan  or  Asterabad. 

The  division  of  Media  commonly  recognised  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  that  into  Media  Magna  and 
Media  Atropmtene  (Strabo,  xi,  18,  §  1 ;  oomp.  Polyb.  v, 
44;  Pliny,£r.  N.  vi,  18;  Ptolem.  vi,  2,  etc).  I.  Media 
Atropaiam,  so  named  from  the  satrap  Atropates,  who 
became  independent  monarch  of  the  province  on  the 
destniction  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander  (Arrian, 
JEz^ped  AUx,  iii,  8;  vi,  29;  Diod.  Sic  xviii,  8),  corre- 
sponded neariy  to  the  ooodem  Aserbijan,  being  the  tract 
situated  between  the  Caspian  and  the  mountains  which 
run  north  firom  Zagros,  and  consisting  mainly  of  the 
lich  and  fertile  basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  with  the  val- 
leys of  the  Aras  and  the  Sefid  Bud.  This  is  chiefly  a 
high  tract,  varied  between  mountains  and  plains,  and 
lying  mostly  three  or  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
lev^  The  basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeh  (the  Spanta  of 
Stiabo)  has  a  still  greater  elevation,  the  surface  of  the 
Iske  itself^  into  which  all  the  rivets  run,  being  as  much 
as  4300  feet  above  the  ocean.  The  country  is  fairiy  fer- 
tile, wdl-watered  in  most  places,  and  favorable  to  agri- 
cnltare;  its  climate  is  temperate,  though  occasionally 
severe  in  winter ;  it  produces  rice,  com  of  all  kinds,  wine, 
silk,  white  wax,  and  all  manner  of  delicious  fraita.  Ta- 
brii,  its  modem  capital,  forms  the  summer  residence  of 
the  Pternan  kings,  and  is  a  beautiful  place,  situated  in  a 
forest  of  orchards.  The  ancient  Atropatene  may  have 
included  also  the  countries  of  Ghilan  and  Talish,  together 
with  the  plain  of  Moghan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  combined 
Knr  and  Aras  rivers.  These  tracts  are  low  and  flat ; 
that  of  M<^han  is  sandy  and  sterile ;  Talish  is  more 
productive ;  while  Ghilan  (like  Mazanderan)  is  rich  and 
fertile  in  the  highest  degree.  The  climate  of  Ghilan, 
however,  is  unhealthy,  and  at  times  pestilential;  the 
streams  perpetually  overflow  their  banks;  and  the  war 
ters  which  escape  stagnate  in  marshes,  whose  exhala- 
tions spread  disease  and  death  among  thQ  inhabitants. 
2.  Metia  Magna  lay  south  and  east  of  Atropatene.  Its 
northern  boundary  was  the  range  of  Elbuirz  tcGm  the 
Caspian  Gates  to  the  Rudbar  pass,  through  which  the 
Setid  Rud  reaches  the  low  country  of  Ghilan.  It  then 
adjoined  upon  Atropatene,  from  which  it  may  be  re- 
girded  as  separated  by  a  line  running  about  south-west 
by  west  from  the  bridge  of  BCenjil  to  Zagros.  Here  it 
touched  Assyria,  from  which  it  was  probably  divided  by 
the  last  line  of  hills  towards  the  we^  before  the  moun- 
tains sink  down  upon  the  plain.  On  the  south  it  was 
bounded  by  Susiana  and  Perna  Proper,  the  former  of 
which  it  met  in  the  modem  Luristan,  probably  about 
lat.  88°  80',  while  it  struck  the  latter  on  the  eastem  side 


of  the  Zangros  range,  in  lat.  82^  or  82<^  80'.  Towards 
the  east  it  was  closed  in  by  the  great  salt  desert,  which 
Herodotus  reckons  to  Sagartia,  sind  later  writers  to  Par- 
thiaandCarmania.  Media  Magna  thus  contained  a  great 
part  of  Kurdistan  and  Luristan,  with  all  ArdeUn  and 
Irak  AjemL  The  character  of  this  tract  is  very  varied. 
Towards  the  west,  in  Ardelan,  Kurdistan,  and  I^iristan, 
it  is  highly  mountainous,  but  at  the  same  time  well- 
watered  and  richly  wooded,  fertile  and  lovely ;  on  the 
north,  along  the  flank  of  Elburz,  it  is  less  charming,  but 
still  pleasant  and  tolerably  productive;  while  towards 
the  east  and  south-east  it  is  bare,  arid,  rocky,  and  sandy, 
supporting  with  difliculty  a  spare  and  wretched  popula- 
tion. The  present  productions  of  Zagros  are  cotton,  to* 
bacco,  hemp,  Indian  com,  rice,  wheat,  wine,  and  fruits  of 
every  variety ;  every  valley  is  a  garden ;  and  besides 
valleys,  extensive  plains  are  often  found,  furnishing  the 
most  excellent  pasturage.  Here  were  nurtured  the  val- 
uable breed  of  horses  called  Nissan,  which  the  Persians 
cultivated  with  such  especial  care,  and  from  which  the 
horses  of  the  monarch  were  alwa3r8  choseiu  The  past- 
ure grounds  of  Khawah  and  Alishtar,  between  Behis- 
tun  and  Khorram-abad,  probably  represent  the  ^  Nistean 
plain"  of  the  ancients,  which  seems  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  a  toivn  Kisna  (Nisaya),  mentioned  in  the 
oimeifonn  inscriptions. 

Although  the  division  of  Media  into  these  two  prov- 
inces can  only  be  distinctly  proved  to  have  existed  from 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  yet  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  more  ancient,  dating  from  the  settle- 
ment i^  the  Medes  in  the  country,  which  did  not  take 
place  all  at  once,  but  was  first  in  the  more  northern  and 
afterwards  in  the  southern  country.  It  is  indicative  of 
the  division,  that  there  were  two  Ecbatanas — one,  the 
northern,  at  Takht-i-Suleiman ;  the  other,  the  southern, 
at  Hamadan,  on  the  flanks  of  Mount  Orontes  (Elwand) 
— respectively  the  capitals  of  the  two  districts.    See 

ECBATAMA. 

Next  to  the  two  Ecbatanas,  the  chief  town  in  Media 
was  undoubtedly  Khages — the  Raga  of  the  inscriptions. 
Hither  the  rebel  Phraortes  fled  on  his  defeat  by  Darius 
Hystaspis,  and  hither,  too^  came  Darius  Codomannns 
after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  on  his  way  to  the  eastem 
provinces  (Arrian,  Exped.  A  lex,  iii,  20).  The  only  oth- 
er place  of  mnd)  note  was  Bagistana,  the  modem  Be- 
histun,  which  guarded  the  chief  pass  connecting  Media 
with  the  Mesopotamian  fdain. 

No  doubt  both  parts  of  Media  were  further  subdivided 
into  provinces,  but  no  trustworthy  account  of  these  mi- 
nor divisions  has  cmne  down  to  us.  The  tract  about 
Rhages  was  certainly  called  Rhagiana,  and  the  moun- 
tain tract  adjoining  Persia  seems  to  have  been  known 
as  Panetacene,  or  die  country  of  the  Panetacss.  Ptol- 
emy gives  as  Median  districts  £l3rmais,Choromithrene, 
Sigrina,  Daritis,  and  Ssrroroedia;  but  these  names  are 
little  known  to  other  writers,  and  suspicions  attach  to 
some  of  them.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  we  do 
not  possess  materials  for  a  minute  account  of  the  ancient 
geography  of  the  country,  which  is  very  imperfectly  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  and  almost  omitted  by  Pliny. 

In  Great  Media  lay  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  the 
Ecbatana  of  thai  district  (Pliny,£rw<.i^a^  vi.  17),as  well 
as  the  province  of  Rhagiana  and  the  city  Rhaga^  with 
the  above  Niaasan  plain,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  empire  for  its  horses  and  horse-races  (Herod,  iii, 
106;  Arrian, vii,  18;  Heeren,/(2eeii,i,L 805).  Tbisplain 
was  near  the  city  Nisssa,  around  which  were  fine  pasture 
lands  producing  excellent  clover  {Herha  Medica).  The 
horses  were  entirely  white,  and  of  extraordinary  height 
and  beauty,  as  well  as  speed.  They  constituted  a  part 
of  the  luxury  of  the  great,  and  a  tribute  in  kind  was 
paid  from  them  to  the  monarch,  who,  like  all  Eastem 
sovereigns,  used  to  delight  in  equestrian  display.  Some 
idea  of  the  opulence  oi  the  country  may  be  had  when  it 
is  known  that,  independently  of  imposts  rendered  in 
money.  Media  paid  a  yeariy  tribute  of  not  less  than  8000 
horBe8,4000mulea»andnearly  100,000  sheepw  The  breeds. 
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once  celebrated  throngh  the  world,  appear  to  exist  no 
more;  but  Ker  Porter  saw  the  shah  ride  on  festival  oc- 
casions a  splendid  horse  of  pure  white.  Cattle  abound- 
ed, as  did  the  richest  fruits,  as  pines,  citrons,  oranges,  all 
of  peculiar  exceUence,  growing  as  in  their  native  land. 
Here  also  was  found  the  silphium  (probably  assafoetida), 
which  formed  a  considerable  article  in  the  commerce  of 
the  ancients,  and  was  accounted  worth  its  weight  in 
gold. 

II.  History,— \,  It*  Early  Stages,— In  Gen.  x,  2  we  are 
told  that  Madai  was  the  third  son  of  Japhet  (corop.  1 
Chron.  i,  5).  The  names  in  that  invaluable  ethnologi- 
cal summary  were  not  merely  those  of  individuals  but 
of  the  nations  which  descended  from  them ;  for  the  his- 
torian says,  '*  By  these  were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles 
divided  in  their  lands,  every  one  alter  his  tongue,  after 
their  families,  in  their  nations"  (ver.  5).  For  a  period 
of  fifteen  centuries  the  Medes  are  not  again  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  Then  Isaiah,  in  pronouncing  the  pro- 
phetic doom  of  Babylon,  says, "  I  will  stir  up  the  Medes 
against  them"  (xiii,17).  This  prophecy  was  uttered 
about  RC.  720.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  connecting 
Madai,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  the  nation  he  founded, 
with  the  Medes  (Madai)  of  whom  Isaiah  speaks;  but 
the  names  are  identical  in  Hebrew ;  and  the  genealogi- 
cal tables  of  Genesis  appear  to  have  been  intended  to 
show  the  origin  of  those  nations  which  afterwards  bore 
an  Important  part  in  the  history  of  God's  people. 

Berosus,  the  Babylonian  priest  and  historian,  states 
that  at  a  veiy  remote  period  (B.C.  cir.  2000)  the  Medes 
ruled  in  Babylon  (Eusebius,  ChrotK  i,  4).  Though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  rely  upon  either  his  dates  or  his 
facts,  yet  we  may  infer  fh)m  his  words  and  references 
that  the  Medes  were  one  of  the  great  primeval  races 
which  established  themselves  in  Central  Asia.  Herod- 
otus gives  a  reiy  graphic  and  circumstantial  account  of 
the  early  history  of  the  Medes,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  empire :  "  The  Medes  were  called  anciently  by 
all  people  A  riaruf  but  when  Med§a,  the  Colchian,  came 
to  them  fh>m  Athens,  they  changed  their  name.  Such 
is  the  account  which  they  themselves  give"  (vii,  62). 
This  is  opposed  to  what  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
sacred  writers ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  during 
the  time  of  ascendency  of  Greek  arms,  literature,  and 
art,  Eastern  nations  were  all  anxious  to  claim  some  sort 
of  connection  with  Greece,  and  this  may  account  for 
Herodotus^s  story  (comp.  Kawliuson's  Herod,  iv,  61, 1st 
ed.). 

The  Medes  appear,  however,  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  the  Arian  family,  who  probably  had  their  primitive 
seat  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  thence  sent  their 
colonies  eastward  into  India,  and  westward  to  Media, 
Persia,  Greece,  etc  (MUller,  Science  o/Language').  There 
are  independent  grounds  for  thinking  that  an  Arian  ele- 
ment existed  in  the  population  of  the  Mesopotamian 
valley,  side  by  side  with  the  Cushite  and  Shemitic  ele- 
ments, at  a  very  early  date.  It  b  therefore  not  at  all 
impossible  that  the  Medes  may  have  been  the  predomi- 
nant race  there  for  a  time,  as  Berosus  states,  and  may 
afterwards  have  be^  overpowered  and  driven  to  the 
mountains,  whence  they  may  have  spread  themselves 
eastward,  northward,  and  westward,  so  as  to  occupy  a 
vast  numl>er  of  localities  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to 
those  of  the  middle  Danube.  The  term  Arians,  which 
was  by  the  universal  consent  of  their  neighbors  applied 
to  the  Medes  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (Herod,  vii,  62), 
connects  them  with  the  early  Vedic  settlers  in  Western 
Hindustan;  the  3fa/f-eni  of  Mount  Zagros,  the  Sauro- 
Afata  of  the  steppe-country  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Euxine,  and  the  M€ei€B  or  3fteotm  of  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  mark  their  progress  towards  the  north;  while 
the  McmU  or  Medi  of  Thrace  seem  to  indicate  their 
spread  westward  into  Europe,  which  was  directly  at- 
tested by  the  native  traditions  of  the  Sigynnee  (Herod. 
V,  9).  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  there  was  a 
Scythlc  tribe  of  Madai  who  conquered  and  held  Baby- 
lonia long  previous  to  the  irruption  of  the  Arian  family, 


and  that  it  is  to  them  Berosus  alludes.  There  are  no 
good  g^unds  for  this  belief;  and  it  is  worthy  of  noto  as 
tending  to  disprove  the  theory  that  the  name  **Mede** 
does  not  appear  upon  the  Assyrian  monuments  before 
the  year  RC  880  (Rawlinson's  Commentcuy  on  A  ssgrian 
Inscrtptions),  To  that  date  is  assigned  the  inscription 
on  the  famous  blade  obelisk,  discovered  by  Layard  at 
Nimrfid,  which  contains  a  record  of  the  victories  of  Te- 
men-bar,  the  Assyrian  monarclk  In  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  reign  he  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Medee 
(Vaux,  Nineveh  and  Persq^olitf  p.  268,  where  a  tran^- 
tion  of  the  inscription  is  given).  At  that  time  the 
Medes  were  independent,  occupying  an  extensive  coun- 
try with  many  cities,  and  divided,  like  the  Persians, 
into  a  number  of  tribes  having  each  a  chief.  This  re- 
markable monument  thus  fixes  the  date  of  the  first  con- 
quest of  the  Medes  by  the  Assyrians;  but  it  does  not 
determine  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  former  in 
Media.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks  that  the  way  in  which 
the  nations  are  grouped  in  that  inscription  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Medes  when  attacked  were  in  the  act 
of  migrating  {Commentary),  This,  however,  is  very 
uncertain. 

The  invasion  of  Temen-bar  was  probably  more  like 
an  Arab  raid  than  a  military  conquest  His  successors 
on  the  Assyrian  throne  were  almost  incessantly  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  the  Medes  (Bawlinson's  Herodot,  i, 
404) ;  and  Sargon  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
attempted  to  occupy  the  country  with  regular  garrisons. 
He  built  cities  in  Media,  and  reduced  the  people  to  trib- 
ute (Rawlinson^s  Herod,  L  c ;  and  Comment^,  Sargon 
was  that  king  of  Assyria  **  who  took  Samaria,  and  car- 
ried Israel  captive,"  and  placed  some  of  them  **in  the 
cities  of  the  Medes''  (2  Kings  xvii,  6;  comp.  xviii,  17; 
Isa.  XX,  1).  The  truth  of  Scripture  history  is  here 
strongly  confirmed  by  monuments  recently  disentombed 
from  the  ruins  of  Sargon's  palace  at  Khorsabad.  On  its 
walls  are  inscribed  the  records  of  hu  conquesta,  in  which 
both  Media  and  Judiea  are  mentioned — the  former  as 
on  the  eastern,  and  the  latter  on  the  western  limits  of 
his  vast  empire  (Rawlinson's  Comment  p.  61 ;  Rawlin- 
son's  Herodot,  i,  405).     See  Saroon. 

Media  was  not  yet  a  kingdom.  It  was  occupied  by  a 
number  of  petty  chiefs,  each  ruling  his  own  tribe.  From 
these  chiefs  the  Assyrian  monarchs  exacted  tribnte. 
The  tribes  increased  in  numbers,  influence,  and  power. 
They  held  a  country  naturally  strong.  The  Assyrian 
yoke  was  galling  to  their  free  spirits,  and  probably  this 
first  induced  them  to  unite  their  forces,  elect  a  common 
leader,  and  assert  their  independence.  The  exact  date 
of  this  revolution  cannot  now  be  fixed,  but  the  fact  of  it 
is  certain.  Herodotus's  account  of  it  is  as  follows: 
**  The  Assyrians  had  held  the  empire  of  Upper  Asia  for  a 
space  of  620  years,  when  the  Medes  set  the  example  of 
revolt  They  took  arms  for  the  recovery  of  their  free- 
dom, and  fought  a  battle  with  the  Assyrians,  in  which 
they  behaved  with  such  gallantry  as  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  servitude"  (i,  95).  He  then  tells  how  the  em- 
pire was  formed  by  a  certain  Deiooes,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  wisdom  and  justice,  was  elected  monarch 
by  the  six  tribes  composing  the  nation  (i,  96-101). 
Deioces  built  the  great  city  of  Ecbatana ;  and,  after  a 
prosperous  reign  of  fifty-three  years,  left  the  throne  to 
his  son  Phraortes.  Phraortes  conquered  Persia,  vastly 
eulaiged  the  Median  empire,  and  reigned  twenty-two 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares.  Dur- 
ing his  reign,  while  engaged  in  a  war  against  Nineveh, 
Media  was  overrun  by  a  horde  of  Scythians,  who  held  a 
great  part  of  Western  Asia  for  t wenty-eigh  t  years.  The 
Scythian  leaders  were  at  length  treacherously  murdered 
by  Cyaxares,  and  the  Median  monarchy  re-established. 
He  ruled  forty  years,  and  then  left  the  kingdom  to  his 
son  Astyag(»,  whose  daughter  Mandane  was  married  to  a 
Persian  noble,  and  became  the  mother  of  the  great  Cyrus. 
According  to  this  narrative,  the  Median  monarchy  was 
established  about  B.C.  708  <Rawlinson*s  Herodot,  i,  407). 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  early 
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portioQ  of  the  narrative  ia  apocryphal,  and  that  Cyaxa- 
res was  the  real  founder  of  the  Median  empire.  He  ia 
so  repreaented  by  moat  ancient  bistoriana  (Diodorua  Sic 
11,32;  .£acfayliis,  Penm,  761;  aee  Grote*a  History  of 
Greectf  voL  iii).  The  Aaayrian  monumental  annala  are 
almost  complete  down  to  the  reign  of  the  aon  of  Eaar- 
liaddoa  (B.CL  640),  and  they  contain  no  mention  of  any 
Median  imiptioiia;  on  the  contrary,  they  repreaent  the 
Median  chieb  ms  giving  tribute  to  Earhaddon  (Bawlin- 
soo  s  HerodoL  i,  405,  408> 

Ctcsiaa,  aa  quoted  by  Diodorua  Siculua  (u^  82),  as- 
signa  to  the  Median  monarchy  a  still  older  date  than 
Herodotus.  He  gives  a  list  of  eight  kings  who  ruled 
before  Astyagea,  for  an  aggregate  period  of  282  yeara, 
which  would  fix.  the  eatabliabment  of  the  monarchy 
about  B.G.  975.  The  names  of  the  kinga  are  different 
fnMn  thoae  of  Herodotua;  and  it  ia  vain  to  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  narraUvea  (aee,  however,  Hales's  Anedyni 
ofChrtmology,  iii,  84 ;  Heeren,  Afattual  of  A  ndetU  HitL), 
Kawlinaon  baa  eleariy  ahown  that  Cteaias's  narrative  ia 
fabukraa  {HerodoL  i,  406> 

1  The  Medkui  £mpirei—ii,)  Hm  Esiabliskmeni,— From 
tlie  foregoing  noticea  we  may  conclude  that  the  Medea 
migrated  from  beyond  the  Indus  to  the  country  on  the 
southern  ahorea  of  the  Caapian  Sea  not  later  than  the 
9th  century  B.C. ;  that  they  settled  there  as  a  number 
of  distinct  tribes  (probably  six,  aa  Herodotua  statee,  L  c), 
and  so  remained  during  a  period  of  three  or  four  oentu- 
liea;  that  aome  Scythian  tribea  either  occupied  the 
coontry  with  them  or  invaded  it  at  a  later  date;  and 
tbat  (about  RC  638)  Cyaxarea  rose  suddenly  to  power, 
luited  the  Medes  under  hia  sway,  drove  out  the  Scyth- 
ians, and  established  the  monarchy.  Before  this  time 
the  Medea  are  only  once  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and 
then,  aa  has  been  aeen,  their  country  waa  subject  to  As- 
sjrria  (2  Kings  xvii,  6). 

A  few  yeara  after  the  eatabliabment  of  his  empire 
Gjraxarea  made  a  league  with  the  Babylonian  monarch, 
and  invaded  Aaayria.  Nineveh  was  captured  and  de- 
stroyed, BwC  625.  The  incidents  of  the  aiege  and  cap- 
ture, as  related  by  Diodorua  Siculua  (ii,  27, 28),  contain 
a  remarkable  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  uttered  by 
Nabom  (i,  8;  ii,  5, 6;  iii,  IS,  14)  nearly  a  century  pre- 
tiously;  and  recent  excavationa  by  Layard  illustrate 
both  (iViMaveA  and  Babybm,  p.  71, 103,  etc).  See  Nin- 
eveh. The  Aasyrian  monarchy  waa  then  overthrown 
(RawUnaon,  AndaU  Monarchies^  ii,  521). 

AbjrdenuB  (probably  following  Beroeus)  informs  us 
that  in  hia  Aasyiian  war  Cyaxarea  waa  assisted  by  the 
Babyloniana  under  Nabopolassar,  between  whom  and 
Cyaxarea  an  intimate  alliance  was  formed,  cemented  by 
a  onion  of  their  children ;  and  that  a  result  of  their  suc- 
cess was  the  eatabliabment  of  Nabopolassar  aa  indepen- 
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dent  king  on  the  throne  of  Babykm,  an  event  which  we 
know  to  belong  to  the  above-mentioned  year.  It  waa 
undoubtedly  after  thia  that  Cyaxarea  endeavored  to 
conquer  Lydia.  Hb  conqueat  of  Aaayria  had  made  him 
master  of  the  whole  country  lying  between  Mount  Za- 
groa  and  the  river  Halya,  to  which  he  now  hoped  to  add 
the  tract  between  the  Halys  and  the  iEgasan  Sea.  It  ia 
surprising  that  he  failed,  more  especially  aa  he  seems  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  the  foroea  of  the  Babyloni- 
ana, who  were  perhapa  oomnumded  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
on  the  occaaion.  See  Nebcchadnbzzab.  After  a  war 
which  lasted  six  yeara  he  desisted  from  his  attempt,  and 
concluded  the  treaty  with  the  Lydian  monarch  of  which 
we  have  already  apoken.  The  three  great  Oriental 
monarchies — Media,  Lydia,  and  Babylon — were  now 
united  by  mutual  engagementa  and  intermarriages,  and 
continued  at  peace  with  one  another  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  rejgn  of  Cyaxarea,  and  during  that  of  Asty- 
agea, his  son  and  successor. 

(2.)  ExteiU  of  the  Etnpire^-TYi^  conquest  of  Assyria 
produced  a  great  change  in  the  Median  empire,  and  on 
the  whole  of  Weatem  Aaia.  Babylon  then  regained  ita 
independenoe,  and  formed  a  dose  alliance  with  Media. 
The  laraeUtea,  who  had  been  led  captive  by  the  Assyr- 
ians, were  placed  under  new  rulers.  C>-axare8  led  hia 
victorious  armies  into  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  (Herod,  i, 
108).  When  Pharaoh-necho  marched  to  the  banks  of 
the  Eupbratea  against  Babykm,  the  Babylonians  were 
aided  by  the  Medes  (Joseph.  An/,  x,  6, 1).  It  waa  in  at- 
tempting to  oppose  this  expedition  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch  that  king  Joeiah  was  slain  at  Megiddo  (Jer. 
xlvi,  2;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  20;  2  Kings  xxiii,  29).  We 
also  learn  that  Nebuchadnezzar  waa  aided  by  the  Medes 
in  the  conquest  of  the  Jews  and  capture  of  Jerusalem 
(£usebius,/'r.  Evang,;  comp.  2  Kinga  xxiv,  1 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi,  5).  Media  waa  now  the  moat  powerful  monarchy 
in  Western  Asia. 

The  limits  of  the  Median  empire  cannot  be  definitely 
fixed,  but  it  u  not  difficult  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its 
size  and  position.  From  north  to  south  its  extent  was 
in  no  place  great,  aince  it  was  certainly  confined  between 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Black  and  Caapian  seas  on  the  other.  From  east  to 
west  it  had,  however,  a  wide  expansion,  since  it  reached 
from  the  Halya  at  leaat  as  far  as  the  Caapian  Gates,  and 
possibly  farther.  It  comprised  Persia,  Media  Magna, 
Northern  Media,  Matiene  or  Media  Mattiana,  Assyria, 
Armenia,  Cappadocia,  the  tract  between  Armenia  and 
the  Caucaaua,  the  low  tract  along  the  south-west  and 
south  of  the  Caapian,  and  possibly  some  portion  of  Hyr- 
cania,  Partbia,  and  Sagartia.  It  was  separated  from 
Babylonia  either  by  the  Tigris,  or  more  probably  by  a 
line  running  about  half-way  between  that  river  and  the 
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Euphrates,  and  thus  did  not  indude  SyiiHt  Pboonicia,  or 
Judsa,  which  fell  to  Babylon  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  Its  greatest  length  may  be  reckoned 
at  1500  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  ita  av- 
erage breadth  at  400  or  450  miles.  Its  area  would  thus 
be  about  600,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  modem  Persia. 

(8.)  Its  Cfwtracter.— With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
government  established  by  the  Medes  over  the  con- 
quered nations,  we  posseas  but  little  trustworthy  evi- 
dence. Herodotus  in  one  place  compares,  somewhat 
vaguely,  the  Median  with  the  Persian  system  (i,  134), 
and  Ctesias  appears  to  have  asserted  the  positive  intro- 
duction of  the  satrapial  organization  into  the  empire  at 
its  first  foundation  by  his  Arbaces  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  28) ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the 
Assyrian  organization  was  continued  by  the  Medes,  the 
subject  nations  retaining  their  native  monarchs,  and 
merely  acknowledging  subjection  by  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute.  This  seems  certainly  to  have  been  the 
case  in  Persia,  where  Cyrus  and  his  father  Cambyses 
were  monarchs,  holding  their  crown  of  the  Median  king 
before  the  revolt  of  the  former;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  remainder  of  the  empire  was  organ- 
ized in  a  different  manner.  The  satrapial  organiza- 
tion was  apparently  a  Persian  invention,  begun  by  Cy- 
rus, continued  by  Cambyses,  his  son,  but  first  adopted  as 
the  regular  governmental  system  by  Darius  Uystaspis. 

(4.)  Its  Duration, — Of  aU  the  ancient  Oriental  mon- 
archies the  Median  was  the  shortest  in  duration.  It 
commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century  B.C.,  and  it  terminated  KC  558.  The  period 
of  three  quarters  of  a  century,  which  Herodotus  assigns 
to  the  reigns  of  Cyaxares  and  Astyages,  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  indicating  its  probable  length,  though  we  can- 
not feel  sure  that  the  years  are  correctly  apportioned 
between  the  monarchs.  Its  rise  was  rapid,  and  appears 
to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  genius  of  one  man — 
Cyaxaree.  The  power  of  Media  was  short-lived.  With 
Cyaxares  it  rose,  and  with  him  it  passed  away.  At  his 
death  he  left  his  throne  to  Astyages,  of  whom  little  is 
knoim  except  the  stories  told  by  Herodotus  (i,  110-129) 
and  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  {Frap,  Uist^  Gr,  iii,  404-6), 
who  probably  borrowed  from  Cteaias ;  and  on  these  little 
reliance  can  be  placed.  They  are  founded  on  fact,  and 
we  may  infer  from  them  that  during  the  reign  of  As- 
tyages a  war  broke  out  between  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
in  which  the  latter  were  victorious,  and  Cyrus,  the  Per- 
sian king,  who  was  himself  closely  related  to  Astyages, 
united  the  two  nations  under  one  sceptre  (KC  558). 
The  life  of  Astyages  was  spared,  and  even  the  title  of 
king  continued  with  him. 

This  is  as  far  as  the  authorities  we  have  followed 
carry  us.  But  Xenophon,  in  his  CyroptBdia,  gives  us  a 
very  different  account  of  the  relationship  of  Cyrus  to 
the  Median  king,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Babylon 
by  their  allied  arms.    8ee  Darius  thb  Medk. 

(5.)  CocUemxnce  with  the  PenUm  Empire, — It  is  uni- 
venudly  allowed  that  the  Median  king  who  succeeded 
Cyaxares  was  his  son  Astyages;  but  of  the  character 
of  this  king  and  the  events  and  duration  of  his  reig^ 
there  exists  an  absolute  contradiction.  In  so  far  as 
Scripture  is  concerned,  the  accounts  are  chiefly  of  im- 
portance from  their  relation  to  Cyrus  and  Darius,  the 
only  personages  mentioned  in  S<7ipture  as  connected 
with  this  period  of  Median  history.  But  having  al- 
ready been  considered  under  the  two  names  in  question, 
it  becomes  unnecessary  to  relate  the  circumstances 
afresh  here.  From  chronological  considerations  we  have 
leaned  to  the  authority  of  Xenophon  in  those  previous 
articles,  but  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  certainty.  We 
simply  state  that  whichever  account  be  preferred  of  the 
birth  and  relations  of  Cyrus,  the  notices  in  Daniel  oblige 
us  to  hold  that  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Babylon 
there  was  a  superior  in  rank,  though  not  in  power,  to 
Cyrus;  and  this  can  only  have  been  either  Astyages  or 
Qraxares  IL    If  it  were  the  latter,  the  description 


given  us  by  Xenophon  of  his  vain,  capricious,  and  fickle 
disposition  perfectly  accords  with  the  idea  suggested  re- 
specting him  by  the  narrative  in  Dan.  vi. 

Whether  we  suppose  Cyrus  himself  to  have  been  king 
of  Persia  at  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  or 
Cambyses  his  father  to  have  still  reigned  there,  the  Da- 
rius of  Daniel  would  property  be  head  only  of  the  Median 
kingdom ;  and  it  was  not  until  Cyrus  came  to  the  throne 
that  the  great  empire  was  united  under  one  head.  Cy- 
rus was  consequently  the  first  king  of  the  Medo-Persian 
dominions,  without  any  discredit  to  Daniel's  statement 
that  Darius,  the  head  of  the  older  kingdom  of  Media, 
and  the  uncle  and  father-in-law,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon, of  Cyrus,  received  during  his  brief  reign  the  rank 
that  gratified  his  excessive  vanity.  In  regard  to  the 
position  and  character  of  Cyrus,  this  is  not  the  place  for 
any  detailed  account.  He  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
vast  empire  which  ruled  Asia  and  threatened  Europe 
nntU  the  time  of  Alexander.  He  is  the  hero  whom  the 
poets  and  historians  of  Persia  delighted  to  celebrate,  and 
whose  real  character  doubtless  was  of  the  grand  and 
heroic  cast.  The  praises  of  Xenophon  had  been  antici- 
pated in  that  sublime  address  in  which  Jehovah,  nearly 
200  years  before,  calls  upon  Cyrus  his  shepherd  to  ad- 
vance on  his  career  of  conquest  (Isa.  xlv,  1-6).  The 
statement  of  Xenophon  that  the  Medes  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  Cyrus  {Cyrop,  i,  1)  seems  much  more  agreea- 
ble to  the  scriptural  accounts  of  things  after  the  om- 
quest  of  Babylon,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  foreign 
nations  regarded  the  newly-risen  empire,  than  is  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  relates  that  Media  was  con- 
quered by  Cyrus,  and  held  in  subjection  by  force  (He- 
rodotus, i,  125, 180).  The  accession  of  Darius  the  Mede 
(Dan.  V,  81)  seems  inconsistent  with  this  latter  view. 
Throughout  his  reign  we  alwa3r8  find  the  Medes  men- 
tioned first  in  rank,  which  they  would  scarcely  be  if  they 
were  a  conquered  people  (Dan.  v,  28 ;  vi,  8, 12, 15).  At 
a  subsequent  period,  when  the  Persian  line  of  kings  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  while  we  find  the  Medes  ever 
ranked  side  by  side  with  the  Persians,  we  find,  as  was 
natural,  that  the  language  of  the  court  placed  Persia, 
the  country  of  the  reigning  king,  first  in  rank  (Estb.  i, 
8, 18, 19.  etc.).  We  have,  however,  in  the  conclusion  of 
this  book  an  indication  that  while  the  language  of  the 
court  gave  the  preference  to  Persia,  the  state  chronicles 
still  ran  under  their  ancient  title,  ^  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia" — pointing  plainly  to  the 
original  superiority  of  rank  of  Media  over  Persia,  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  conquered  race  (Esth.  x, 
2).  With  this  view  of  Scripture  the  notions  enter- 
tained by  foreign  nations  of  the  new  empire  agree.  8o 
far  from  looking  on  the  Medes  as  a  conquered  depend- 
ency of  Persia,  both  the  Greeks  of  Europe  and  the  bar- 
barians of  Asia  look  on  the  Median  as  the  preponderant 
element,  quite  obscuring  the  more  recent  power  of  Per^ 
sia.  The  queen  of  the  Massagets  addresses  Cyrus  9» 
the  ^sovereign  of  the  Medes,"  ignoring  the  Persian  na- 
tion (Herodotus,  i,  206).  Thucydides,  who  rviks  in  the 
foremost  place  of  Grecian  history,  invariably  styles  the 
barbarous  power  that  had  nearly  conquered  Greece  Me- 
dian, and  never  calls  it  Persian  (bk.  i).  All  thb  points 
to  the  original  superiority  of  the  Median  kingdom — a 
superiority  which  still  bdonged  to  it  in  foreign  eyes, 
but  which  could  not  well  have  attached  to  it  if  Media 
had  been  violently  subdued  to  the  rule  of  Persia.  Script- 
ure, which  in  its  eariy  silence  as  to  the  very  existence 
of  Persia  was  true  to  the  political  obscurity  of  this  lat- 
ter power,  is  also  the  first  to  recognise  the  superiority 
to  which  it  rose  under  Cyrus.  Before  the  allied  armies 
had  marched  through  the  empty  bed  of  the  Euphrates 
into  the  heart  of  Babylon,  prophecy  described  the  rising 
empire  as  a  ram  with  two  horns,  one  of  which  was 
higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  came  up  last 
(Dan.  viii,  8).  Scripture  history,  penetrating  the  veil 
of  tradition,  and  looking  through  the  thin  ditguisc 
which  the  assumption  of  Median  dress  and  manners  hy 
the  Persians  had  cast  over  realit}',  was  the  first  to  rec- 
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tgum  tlut  Penu,  not  Media,  hul  become  the  niler  of 
iaa.  It  u  Penii  tbat  ii  Bpuken  of  Ihroughout  Ihe 
bookof  £zra,  the  Jewiib  Kribe  beuig  better  acquiitiled 
■itbthefKU  nf  hiMory  tb&n  Thucvdidu  wm.  Not  are 
tbcMbaequenCieTollsof  tbeUetles  igainiiE  Psitian  rule 
at  tbe  Qnt  rue  of  the  empire  they 
u  great  oaUaiu  onited  tngetber  on 
friadlf  and  equal  lerms.  So  king  as  Cyrue  and  Cam- 
]rywt  bit  •on,  deaoendad  from  the  Median  aa  from  the 
I^BVi  dTuaaty,  sat  on  tbe  tbrone,  Media  made  no  at- 
lampt  at  rerolt.  Nor  did  they  do  M  andet  tbe  foreign 
tbe  paeodo  SoMrdie,  who  iraa  suppoaed  to  be  tbe  eon  of 
(^TU.  It  was  not  until  the  diacorery  of  the  imposture 
ptaaiced  by  SmerdU,  and  the  elevation  of  a  purely  Per- 
Bsn  bmily  in  the  peraon  of  Darius  Hystaspis  to  the 
Ihnne,thstUedia  Booghtfora  teparateexistenoe.  Her 
■Eient  line  of  kings  no  longer  ruled  orer  tbe  mountaias 
of  Media,  and  hence  probably  she  aoagbt  to  return  to 
IbU  independence  wbicb  had  been  her  pride  during  the 
(Bitaries  when  Anyria  vainly  •oiigbt  to  rale  over  He- 


pbm)  there  waa  a  doae  lelationsbip  between  Cyiua  and 
tlw  1)M  Median  nMHiarch,  who  was  therefore  naturally 
oialed  with  more  than  commoD  tendemaa.  The  fact 
ufthe  relationship  is,  however,  denied  by  Cteaaa;  and 
■btiher  it  existed  or  no,  at  any  isle  the  peculiar  posi- 
tioD  oftbe  Medea  under  Perna  was  not  luUy  owing  to 
tlni  sondent.  Tbe  two  nations  were  closely  akin;  they 
hid  tbe  Bune  Arian  or  Ininio  origin,  the  same  early  tia- 
rClions,  the  same  language  (Straba,  xv, !,  S),  nearly  the 
■rae  religion,  and  ultimately  the  same  manners  and 
malams,  droa,  and  genera]  mode  of  life.  It  is  not  sui^ 
priang  therefore  that  they  were  drawn  together,  and 
that,  cboogh  never  actoally  coalescing,  they  still  formed 
10  some  extent  a  single  privileged  people.  Hedes  were 
■dvanced  to  stations  of  high  honor  and  importance  un- 
der Cyras  and  his  succesBors,  an  advantage  sbired  by  no 
<*ba  conqoered  people.  Tbe  Median  capital  was  at  flnt 
the  chief  royal  residence,  and  slways  remained  one  of  the 
places  at  which  the  oaurt  spent  a  portion  of  the  year; 
vhile  among  the  provinces  MRlia  claimed  and  enjoyed 
■  pncedency,  which  appears  equally  in  the  Greek  writ- 

Ibe  nation,  so  lately  sovereign,  was  not  altogether  con- 
tent with  its  secondary  powtion.  On  the  Ihst  conven- 
ient oiqxirtiinily  Media  rebelled,  elevating  to  tbe  throne 
1  cotain  Pbraortea  (FririBartuh),  who  called  himself 
Xathriles,  and  claimed  to  be  a  desceudant  from  Cyaxa- 
ns.  Darius  Hystaapis,  in  whose  r«gn  this  rebellion 
took  place,  had  great  difficulty  in  suppressing  it.  After 
Tiinly  endeavoring  to  put  it  down  by  his  generals,  be 
>aa  compelled  to  take  the  field  himself.  Ue  defeated 
Fbtaortes  in  a  pitched  battle,  pursued  atid  captured  him 

'ctuined  at  hia  door,"  and  finally  crucified  him  at  Ec- 
iKtsoa,  eiecoting  at  the  same  dme  hia  chief  followers 
(tee  the  Bdiatim  InMcriplion,  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotut, 
«,¥»,  609).  Tbe  Medes  thereupon  submitted,  and  qui- 
tllj  bore  the  yoke  lor  another  century,  when  they  made 
I  sKond  attempt  to  free  themselves,  which  was  sup- 
pntsed  by  Darius  Nothus  (Xenophon,  HtlL  i,  2,  19). 
Tbacefcrth  they  patiently  acquiesced  in  their  iobnrdi- 
nile  position,  and  followed  through  its  various  ahifta 
md  cbangn  the  fortune  of  Persia. 

Media,  with  the  rest  of  the  Persjin  empire,  fell  under 
Um  nrsy  of  Alexander  tbe  Great.  At  hia  death  the 
Dortbetn  province  was  erected  by  the  sacrap  Atropates 
into  in  independent  state,  and  called  Atropalene.  The 
mtbem  pmviuce,  Media  Magna,  was  attached  with 
Babylon  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucids.  The  whole 
nmetry  eventually  passed  over  to  the  Parthian  mon- 
Dchy  (Sitdn,  xvi,  745>  It  is  now  included  in  the  do- 
niniom  of  the  shah  of  Perna. 

111.  Atliqiiiiict. — 1.  Inlrmal  Diriiiont, — According  to 
HtTDdotoi  the  Median  nation  was  divided  into  six  tribes 
(i3vi)),  called  the  Busc,  the  Paretaccni,  the  Stiucbates, 


tbe  Ariianti,  the  B 
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the  Hagl.  It  is  doubtful, 
sense  tneae  are  to  be  considered  as 
.  Tbe  Psretaoeni  appear  to  represent  a 
geographical  district,  while  tfie  Magi  were  certainly  a 
prieat-caste ;  oftbe  rest  we  know  little  or  nothing,  'the 
Arizanti, whose  name  would  signify  "of  noble  descent," 
or  "of  Arian  desoent,"  must  (one  would  think)  hivo 
been  the  leading  Iritw,  corresponding  to  tbe  I^sargadv 
in  Persia;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  thev  have  only  the 
/duWA  plaoe  in  the  list  of  Herodotus.  '  The  Budii  arc 
fairly  identided  with  the  eastern  Phut— the  Puttga  nf 
tbe  Persian  inscriptions  —  whom  Scripture  Joins  with 
Persia  in  two  places  (tltek.xxvii,  10;  xxxviii,  5).  Of 
tJie  Buae  and  the  Stracbates  nothing  is  known  beyond 
the  statement  of  Henkdotus.  We  may  perhaps  assume, 
from  tbe  order  of  Herodotus's  list,  that  the  BariK,  Pare- 
taccni, Struchates,  and  Arizanti  were  Inie  Aledes,  of 
genuine  Arian  <lescen^  while  the  Budii  and  Magi  wero 
foreigners  admitted  into  the  nation. 

2.  Charadtr,  Mmmen,  and  CiMont.  —  The  ancient 
Hedes  were  a  warlike  people,  particularly  celebrated,  as 
Herodotus  (vii.  61}  and  .Strabo  (xi,  S26)  inform  us,  for 
their  skill  in  archery.  Xenophon  says  their  tmwa  were 
three  ells  long.  This  illustrates  the  language  of  Isaiah 
describing  the  attack  of  tbe  Medes  on  Babylon :  "  Their 
bma  also  shall  dash  tbe  young  men  to  pieces"  (xiii,  IH). 
Their  cavalry  was  also  excellent,  their  bones  being  fleet 
and  strong,  and  their  men  skilful  riders.  It  is  doubtless 
in  reference  to  this  fact  that  Jeremiah,  speaking  of  the 
overthrow  of  Babylan,  says, "  They  (the  enemies)  shall 
hold  the  bow  and  the  lance  .  .  .  cani  thry  ihall  ride  vpan 
Aar*u"(l,42).    Strabo  states  that  the  province  of  Alro- 

of  10,000  horse  (xi,  623).     Xenophon  affirms  that  the 
Medes  did  not  fight  for  plunder.    Military  glory  was 
their  great  ambition,  and  they  would  never  permit  gold 
or  Niver  to  turn  them  aside  from  their  oltject.     How 
striking  do  the  words  of  Isaiah  thus  appear  I     "Bebolrl 
I  will  stir  up  the  Medes  against  tbem,  which  shall  not 
regard  ulver,  and  as  for  gold,  they  shall  not  delight  in 
it"  (xiii,  18).     Tbe  wealth  of  Bab]'k>u  could  not  save  it, 
for  the  Medes  could  not  be  bought  off  (RosenmUUer, 
BS).  Gng.  i,  IT6).     The  conquests  of  tbe  Medes,  and 
their  intercourse  with  other  nations,  produced  a  markeil 
change  upon  their  character.    They  became  fond  of 
dress  and  display;  those  settled  in  cities  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  lost  th^  hardy  habits  and  bravery.  The 
splendor  of  the  Median  robes 
became  proverbial,  and  their 
princea  and  nobles  ruled  Ihe 
fashion   in  the  East.    They 
were  imitated  by  the  Persian 
court  (Herodut.  vi,  112;  Xen- 
oph.  Cyrop.  i,  S,  3 ;  Strabo,  xi, 
p.SSCi).   It  was  this  dress,  that 
is,  of  the  highest  class,  which 

of  classical  authority,  and  In 
have  been  at  a  later  period 
worn  at  the  Per»an  court, 
probably  in  part  from  its  an- 


ed  of  a  long  while  loose  robe 
or  gown,  flowing  down  to  the 
feet,  and  encloung  the  entire 
body,  apeciraens  of  which',  as 


maybe  seen  in  plates  given  in 
Perkin's  Rttidmee  in  Penia 
(N.Y.  1843).  Thenstuieand 
the  celebrity  of  this  dress  com- 
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that  the  ancient  Medians  had  made  no  mean  progress 
in  the  arts;  indeed,  the  colors  of  the  Persian  textures 
are  known  to  have  been  accounted  second  only  to  those 
of  India.  If  these  regal  dresses  were  of  silk,  then  was 
there  an  earlv  commerce  between  Media  and  India ;  if 
not,  weaving,  as  well  as  dyeing,  must  have  been  prac- 
ticed and  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
former  country  (Ammian.  MaroelL  xxiv,  6,  p.  858,  ed. 
Bip. ;  Athen.  xii,  p.  512,  514  sq. ;  Heeren,  Idem^  i,  205, 
807;  Herod,  vi,  112;  Dan.  iii,  21).  The  Medes  thus  gave 
way  to  luxury  and  its  consequent  vices,  and  they  soon 
became  an  easy  prey  to  their  more  warlike  neighbors. 
The  northern  mountaineers  retained  their  primitive  hab- 
its, and  consequently  their  independence,  for  a  much 
longer  period. 

8.  Religion, — The  ancient  religion  of  the  Medes  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  that  simple  creed  which  is  placed 
before  us  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Zendavesta.  Its 
peculiar  characteristic  was  Dualism,  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  two  opposite  principles  of  good  and  evil, 
nearly  if  not  quite  on  a  par  with  one  another.  Ormazd 
and  Ahriraan  were  both  self-caused  and  self-existent, 
both  indestructible,  both  potent  to  work  their  will — 
their  warfare  had  been  from  aU  eternity,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  all  eternity,  though  on  the  whole  the  struggle 
was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  Or^ 
mazd  was  the  God  of  the  Arians,  the  object  of  their 
worship  and  trust ;  Ahriman  was  their  enemy,  an  object 
of  fear  and  abhorrence,  but  not  of  any  religious  rite. 
Besides  Ormazd,  the  Arians  worshipped  the  sun  and 
moon,  under  the  names  of.Mithra  and  Homa;  and  they 
believed  in  the  existence  of  numerous  spirits  or  genii, 
some  good,  some  bad,  the  subjects  and  ministers  respec- 
tively of  the  two  powers  of  Good  and  Evil.  Their  cult 
was  simple,  consisting  in  processions,  religious  chants 
and  hymns,  and  a  few  plain  offerings,  expressions  of 
devotion  and  thankfulness.  Such  was  the  worship  and 
such  the  belief  which  the  whole  Arian  race  brought 
with  them  from  the  remote  east  when  they  migrated 
westward.  Their  migration  brought  them  into  contact 
with  the  fire-worshippers  of  Armenia  and  Mount  Zagros, 
among  whom  Magism  had  been  established  from  a  re- 
mote antiquity.  The  result  was  either  a  combination 
of  the  two  rel^ons,  or  in  some  cases  an  actual  conver- 
sion of  the  conquerors  to  the  faith  and  worship  of  the 
conquered.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  scanty 
materials  in  our  possession,  the  latter  was  the  case  with 
the  Medes.  While  in  Persia  the  true  Arian  creed  main- 
tained itself,  at  least  to  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  in 
tolerable  purity,  in  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Media 
it  was  early  swallowed  up  in  Magism,  which  was  prob- 
ably established  by  Cyaxares  or  his  successor  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state.  The  essence  of  Magism  was  the 
worship  of  the  elements,  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  with 
a  special  preference  of  fire  to  the  remainder.  Temples 
were  not  allowed,  but  fire-altars  were  mi|intained  on  va- 
rious sacred  sites,  generally  mountain-tops,  where  sacri- 
fices were  continually  offered,  and  the  flame  was  never 
suffered  to  go  out.  A  hierarchy  naturally  followed,  to 
perform  these  constant  rites,  and  the  magi  became  rec- 
ognised as  a  sacred  caste  entitled  to  the  veneration  of 
the  faithful.  They  claimed  in  many  cases  a  power  of 
divining  the  future,  and  practiced  largely  those  occult 
arts  which  are  still  called  by  their  name  in  most  of  the 
languages  of  modem  Europe.  The  fear  of  polluting  the 
elements  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  curious  superstitions 
among  (he  professors  of  the  Magian  religion  (Herod,  i, 
188) ;  among  the  rest  to  the  strange  practice  of  neither 
burying  nor  burning  their  dead,  but  exposing  them  to 
be  devoured  by  beasts  or  birds  of  prey  (Herod,  i,  140; 
Strabo,  xv,  8,  §  20).  This  custom  is  still  observed  by 
their  representatives,  the  modem  Parsees.  See  Rhode, 
HeiL  Sage  der  Baktr,  Meder  und Pener,  p.  820;  Abbil- 
dungen  cms  der  MythoL  der  A  ken  Welt ;  Pers,  Med,  plate 
10, 11. 

4.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Medes  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  Shemitic,  but  with  the  Indian,  and  di- 


vided itself  into  two  chief  branches,  the  Zend,  spoken  in 
North  Media,  and  the  Pehlvi,  spoken  in  Lower  Media 
and  Parthia,  which  last  was  the  dominant  tongue  among 
the  Parthians  (Adelung,  Mitkridatei^  i,  256  sq. ;  Eich- 
hora,  Ge$ck,  der  Lit,  v,  1, 294  sq.). 

5.  Rrferei¥ie$  to  ike  ifedes  m  Scr^iHure*— The  refer- 
ences to  the  Medes  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  are  not 
very  numerous,  but  they  are  striking.  We  first  hear  of 
certain  ''cities  of  the  Medes,"  in  which  the  captive  Is- 
raelites were  placed  by  "  the  king  of  Assyria*'  on  the  de- 
struction of  Samaria,  KG.  721  (2  Kings  xvii,6;  xviii, 
11).  This  implies  the  subjection  of  Media  to  As^rria  at 
the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  or  of  Saigon,  bis  successcu',  and 
accords  (as  we  have  shown)  very  closely  with  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  latter  of  certain  military  colonies 
which  he  planted  in  the  Median  country.  Soon  after- 
wards Isaiah  prophesies  the  part  which  the  Medes  should 
take  in  the  destruction  of  Babykm  (Isa.  xiii,  17;  xxi,2), 
and  this  is  again  still  more  distinctly  declared  by  Jere- 
miah (li,  11  and  28),  who  sufikiently  indicates  the  inde- 
pendence of  Media  in  his  day  (xxv,  25).  Daniel  re- 
lates, as  a  historian,  the  fact  of  the  Medo-Persic  con- 
quest (v,  28, 81),  giving  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius the  Mede,  who  appears  to  have  been  made  viceroy 
by  G3mis  (vi,  1-28).  In  Ezra  we  have  a  mention  of 
Achmetha  (Ecbatana),  ^  the  palace  in  the  province  of 
the  Medes,**  where  the  decree  of  C^tus  was  found  (vi, 
2-5) — a  notice  which  accords  with  the  known  facts  that 
the  Median  capital  was  the  seat  of  govemment  under 
Gyrus,  but  a  royal  residence  only  and  not  the  seat  of 
govemment  under  Darius  Hystaspis.  Finally,  in  Es- 
ther, the  high  rank  of  Media  under  the  Persian  kings  is 
marked  by  the  frequent  combination  of  the  two  names 
in  phrases  of  honor. 

In  the  apocryphal  Scriptures  the  Medes  occupy  a 
more  prominent  place.  The  chief  scene  of  one  whole 
book  (Tobit)  is  Media,  and  in  another  (Judith)  a  very 
striking  portion  of  the  narrative  belongs  to  the  same 
country.  But  the  historical  character  of  both  these 
books  is  with  reason  doubted,  and  from  neither  can  we 
derive  any  authentic  or  satisfactory  information  con- 
cerning the  people.  From  the  story  of  Tobias  little 
could  be  gathered,  even  if  we  accepted  it  as  trae,  while 
the  history  of  Arphaxad  (which  seems  to  be  merely  a 
distorted  account  of  the  struggle  between  the  rebel 
Phraortes  and  Darius  Hystaspis)  adds  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  that  contest.  The  mention  of  Rhagea  in 
both  narratives  as  a  Median  town  and  region  of  impor- 
tance is  geographically  correct,  and  it  is  historically  true 
that  Phraortes  suffered  his  overthrow  in  the  Rhagian 
district.  But  beyond  these  fiicts  the  narratives  in  ques- 
tion contain  little  that  even  illustrates  the  true  history 
of  the  Median  nation. 

lY.  Literature, — The  ancient  authorities  for  the  his- 
tory and  geography  of  Media  and  the  Medes  are  He- 
rodotus, especially  when  read  with  the  learned  and  val- 
uable notes  of  Rawlinson ;  Strabo,  Xenophon,  Ptolemy, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Arrian,  and  Josephus.  The  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  discovered,  and  in  part  deci- 
phered, within  the  last  few  years,  add  vastly  to  our 
stores  of  information.  The  various  works  and  articles 
of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  referred  to  in  the  body  of  this  arti- 
cle serve  to  set  forth  and  illustrate  their  contents. 
Among  mddem  writers  the  student  may  consult  Bochart, 
GeUarius,  Ritter ;  Grote*s  History  of  Greece,  iii,  801-312 ; 
FrofRAyrMnBOTCs Ancient Monan^s;  Boganquet*sCAro- 
nologg  of  the  MedeSy  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety, June  5, 1858 ;  Brandis,  Rerum  A  ssyriarum  tempora 
emendala,  p.  1-14 ;  and  Hupfeld*8  Exercitationvm  Hero- 
dotearum  Specimina  duo,  p.  56  sq.  For  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  see  Sir  K.  Porter's  Travels ;  Kinnier*8 
Persian  Empire ;  LAyard*s  Nineveh  and  Babylon ;  Ches- 
ney*s  Euphrates  Expedition  ,*  Sir  H.  RawIin8on*8  articles 
in  the  Journal  o/P,  G,  S,  vols,  ix  and  x;  and  the  valu- 
able dissertations  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus^  voL  i. 

Me'dlan  (ClhaW.  Madaya\  ^-^nTj,  marg.  nxn^. 
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SepC  o  Mjfooct  Vttlg.  Medu$y,  a  patriil  epithet  of  Darius, 
''tbe  son  of  Ahasueros,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes"  (Dan. 
is:,  1),  or  *<  tbe  Mede**  (xi,  1),  as  described  in  Dan.  v,  81. 
SeeUscw. 

Mediatioii,  in  the  Christian  sense,  is  the  inteiren- 
tkm  of  Jesus  Christ  between  God  and  sinners.  It  im- 
plies a  condition  of  alienation  and  hostility  on  the  part 
of  BBB  towards  QoA,  and  a  corresponding  state  of  dislk- 
Tor  «[id  condemnation  in  the  divine  mind  with  respect 
to  man.  Such  a  nratnal  relation  of  dissatisftketion  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  whole  remedial  scheme  of  salvation, 
originating  in  the  fall  (q.  v.),  and  provided  for  in  the 
atonement  (q.  v.).  It  is  presumed  in  every  form  of  re- 
ligion and  worship,  whether  heathen,  Jewish,  or  any 
other;  and  has  ita  natural  exponents  in  sacrifice  (q.  v.), 
the  priesthood  (q.  v.),  and  ritual  (q.  v.).  In  addition 
to  the  GonsiderBtions  adduced  under  the  head  Mediator 
(q.  v.),  there  remain  certain  fundamental  aspects  of  this 
question  which  we  propose  here  briefly  to  discuss.    See 

ExPIATiOH. 

1.  Matis  Enmity  towctrd»  God, — This  is  a  (act  too  ap- 
parent to  require  detailed  proof.  Its  historical  origin  is 
given  in  the  Bible  in  the  account  of  Eden,  its  record  is 
engraven  in  the  whole  course  of  human  conduct,  and  its 
eoodcmve  attestation  is  found  in  the  deepest  conscions- 
nesB  of  man's  nature.  The  sense  of  guilt  and  condem- 
nation, to  which  it  inevitably  and  legitimately  gives 
rise  in  the  human  conscience,  is  a  testimony  so  uni- 
versal, so  profound,  and  so  overwhelming  as  to  call  for 
little  if  any  external  corroboration. 

2.  Go^a  Ditpleasun  towards  Mem. — ^This  is  a  doctrine 
which  of  necessity  results  from  the  preceding  one.  If 
God  be  holy,  as  the  Scriptures  represent  him,  and  as  the 
porest  forms  of  faith  depict  him,  he  cannot  but  regard 
all  sin  with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  he  cannot  be 
supposed  to  entertain  amicable  emotions  towards  those 
who  commit  and  delight  in  sin.  This  feeling  in  the 
divine  mind,  however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  one  of 
vindietiveness  or  personal  hatred.  A  pure  and  unself- 
ish being,  raised  above  the  petty  jealousies  and  haz- 
ards of  earth,  cannot  be  conceived  as  entertaining  senti- 
ments of  maUee.  Such  a  view  of  the  divine  nature  is 
inconsistent  with  the  emphatic  statements  of  Scripture 
(aoch  as  that  **  God  is  love,**  etc.),  with  the  interest  he 
stUl  takes  in  fallen  humanity  (''God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,"  etc),  and  even 
with  the  benevolent  provision  which  he  makes  in  nat^ 
ore  for  the  continuation  and  comfort  of  the  race.  In 
like  manner  Christians  are  forbidden  to  indulge  any 
malevolence  towards  their  own  personal  enemies,  much 
more  towards  their  fdlow-creatures  at  laige.  That  view 
of  the  Almighty  which  represents  or  imagines  him  as 
taking  any  delight  in  human  suffering  is  characteristic 
of  heathenism,  not  of  Bible  truth.    See  Love. 

Nevertheless  the  purest  ethics,  as  well  as  the  sound- 
er theology,  demands  a  place  in  the  divine  mind  for 
that  sense  of  indignation  with  moral  evil,  and  that  call 
for  its  punishment,  which  are  instinctive  in  the  human 
breast.  In  this  light  are  to  be  interpreted  the  many 
and  pointed  declarations  of  the  Bible  respecting  God's 
anger  against  sin,  and  his  inexorable  determination  to 
inflict  vengeance  upon  its  perpetrators.  Justice,  no  less 
than  mercy,  is  one  of  the  indispensable  attributes  of  a 
holy  deity.  The  ultimate  grounds  of  this  doctrine  are 
not  to  be  sought  so  much  in  any  considerations  of  ad- 
miniBtrativc  pirficy  or  governmental  consistency — mere 
views  of  expediency  and  safety— as  in  the  essential  con- 
tiKiiction  of  the  divine  nature  itself  to  all  that  is  inoon- 
Mtent  with  ita  own  character. 

8.  These  premises  being  settled  as  the  actual  relations 

between  the  parties,  the  grand  problem  arises.  How 

ciD  this  mutual  diugreement  be  removed?    That  the 

ehiqge,  if  any,  most  take  place  in  man,  is  obvious,  not 

ady  becanae  Ood  is  immutable,  but  because  he  certainly 

Juu  not  been  at  fault.     The  offender  alone  must  make 

Uie  amends.     The  Being  offended  against  may  indeed 

pnmm  advanoea  towards  reconciliation,  as  it  belongs 


to  him  to  lay  down  the  terms  of  satisfaction,  but  these 
cannot  involve  any  concession  nor  imply  any  retraction. 
The  standard  of  righteousness  must  not  be  lowered,  nor 
wrong  exculpated.  The  case  presents  a  difficulty  in 
two  aspects,  neither  of  which  can  be  overiooked  in  any 
scheme  proposing  its  settlemenL  They  relate  respect- 
ively to  the  p<ut  and  theyk/ore.  Two  questions  there- 
fore arise:  1.  How  can  the  sinfnl  acts  already  com- 
mitted be  properiy  forgiven?  2.  How  can  their  recur- 
rence be  most  effectively  prevented  in  time  to  come? 
These  two  subordinate  problems  must  be  wrought  out 
together,  as  the  omission  to  soh-e  the  latter  would  ren- 
der the  solution  of  the  former  nugatory.  The  media- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  exactly  meets  all  the  conditions  of 
both  these  problems.  It  is  spontaneous  on  the  part  of 
God,  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Mediator,  and  does 
not  infringe  on  the  freedom  of  man.  It  cano^  the  past 
debt,  takes  away  the  sense  of  present  guilt,  and  removes 
the  disposition  to  transgress  thereafter.  It  releases,  rec- 
onciles, and  renews  at  once.  Pardon,  peace,  purity  are 
its  harmonious  results*  Justification,  regeneration,  sano- 
tification  are  its  immunities.  The  first  frees  fVom  the 
judicial  sentence,  the  second  restores  to  the  heavenly 
family,  and  the  third  fits  for  Hfo  here  and  forever.  AU 
this  is  due  to  the  vicariout  princi[de  of  the  atonement. 
It  remains  to  show  more  particularly  how  the  substitu- 
tion of  Christ  as  a  victim  for  man  in  undergoing  the 
penalty  accomplishes  these  ends  successfully  and  satia- 
factorily.  The  transfer  of  the  punishment  due  to  hu- 
man crimes,  as  effected  in  the  life  and  death  of  our  Sav- 
iour, is  not  a  mere  forensic  device,  nor  simply  a  diplo- 
matic artifice;  it  is  no  stratagem  invented  to  elude  jus- 
tice, nor  a  pretence  set  up  to  screen  impunity.  If,  with 
regard  to  its  individual  objects,  it  was  unconditional 
aikl  absolute,  as  Universalism  genially  on  the  one  hand 
represents  it  by  extension,  and  strict  Predestinarianism 
on  the  other  l^  limitation,  it  would  justly  be  liable  to 
this  charge.  But  inasmuch  as  it  secures  the  permanent 
reformation  of  the  culprit  in  the  very-process  of  amnesty, 
it  is  not  purely  penal,  but  also  prophylactic;  it  changes 
the  relations  of  the  sinner  by  converting  him  into  a 
saint. 

(1.)  The  chief,  if  not  the  only  difficulty  in  our  concep- 
tions of  the  method  of  Christian  redemption,  relates  to 
the  justice  of  substituting  an  innocent  for  a  guilty  per^ 
son  in  the  expiation  of  crime.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  an 
abstract  question,  but  it  is  a  fundamental  one.  Its  de- 
termiiuition,  however,  rests  with  the  Being  to  be  pla- 
cated, and  with  the  individual  submitting  to  become  the 
victim,  rather  than  with  ourselves,  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  arrangement^  or  with  any  other  intelligences  who 
may  be  merely  spectators.  As  the  compact,  in  pursuance 
of  which  this  mediation  is  effected,  was  confined  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Godhead,  we  might  fairly  be  excused  fh>m 
attempting  its  vindication ;  especially  as  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  regarded  as  the  contracting  parties,  are  so  iden- 
tified in  nature  and  action  that  any  moral  discrepancy 
or  personal  disagreement,  such  as  this  question  implies, 
is  necessarily  excluded.  Indeed,  if  they  two  freely  con- 
sent, as  the  plan  presupposes,  it  is  hard  to  see  who  can 
have  a  right  to  raise  a  doubt  or  utter  complaint  on  the 
subject  Still,  to  obviate  all  cavil,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  pursue  this  point  as  far  as  we  may  without  presump- 
tion or  arrogance. 

Instances  of  a  similar  but  far  less  extensive  vicarious 
suflfering  have  occurred  in  human  history,  and  are  often 
pointed  to  as  rare  but  striking  illustrations  of  this  prin- 
ciple. These  were  applauded  at  the  time  of  their  occur- 
rence, and  have  been  commended  ever  since  by  the  com- 
mon voice  of  mankind,  without  incurring  the  imputa- 
tion of  unfairness  or  compromise.  If  we  look  into  the 
design  of  judicial  exactions,  so  far  as  human  legislation 
and  administration  enable  us  to  discern  it,  we  find  it  to 
be  fourfold :  1,  the  appeasement  of  the  wrath  of  the  in- 
jured party;  2,  the  moral  cure  of  the  offending  party; 
3,  the  allaying  of  the  sense  of  wrong  in  the  convictions 
of  the  community;  and,  4,  the  deterring  of  others  from 
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nmiUr  crimen  Most  laws  for  earthly  retribution  have 
chiefly  in  view  the  pecuniary  reparation  of  the  wrong, 
and  the  protection  of  society  against  its  recurrence ;  and 
in  these  respects  Christ's  atonement  is  as  parallel  as  pos- 
sible. In  cases  of  capital  punishment,  with  which  the 
present  is  most  analogous,  the  first  two  ends  of  penal  in- 
fliction are  necessarily  excluded,  by  the  death  of  the 
murdered  and  the  execution  of  the  murderer;  so  that 
there  remain  only  the  moral  influence  and  the  preventive 
effect  upon  others  as  the  essential  objects  to  be  attained. 
See  Punishment.  But,  in  the  case  in  hand,  these  ex- 
ternal and  disinterested  observers  can  consist  only  of  the 
angels  and  inhabitants  of  other  worlds,  inasmuch  as  our 
own  race  is  wholly  included  in  the  culprit  himself.  Of 
the  moral  constitution  or  even  existence  of  the  latter 
of  these  two  classes  of  presumed  spectators  we  have  ab- 
solutely no  knowledge,  nor  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  could  become  informed  of  the  transaction.  Of  the 
former  we  know  but  little  more,  and  that  little  leads  us 
to  the  belief  that  they  have  already  passed  their  proba- 
tion, and  are  therefore  incapable  of  being  influenced  by 
example,  while  the  interest  which  they  take  in  the  scene 
is  that  of  intense  satisfaction  at  its  progress  and  con- 
summation. All  objectors  are  thus  removed,  and  the 
substitution  is  ratified  by  common  consent. 

We  have  assumed  that  man's  demurral  to  this  pro- 
cedure is  silenced  by  the  fact  of  his  being  himself  the 
oonvicL  Yet  a  prisoner  may  be  imagined  to  have  a 
right  to  protest  against  another's  taking  his  place  as  ac- 
cused or  ocmdemned.  This,  however,  he  can  only  be 
allowed  in  court  to  do  when  he  confesses  his  crime,  and 
demands  to  bear  its  penalty  in  person.  Both  these  priv- 
ileges, if  such  they  can  be  called,  are  reserved  to  him  by 
the  scheme  under  consideration.  Nay,  he  is  required  to 
make  confession  before  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  ben- 
efits of  Christ's  mediation,  and  that  with  a  sincerity  and 
fulness  which  admit  of  no  retraction ;  and  he  is  at  last 
compelled  to  undergo  the  penalty  himself  unless  he  vol- 
untarily and  actively  apply  for  the  exemption  offered 
him.  These  provisions  are  the  saving  clauses  of  the 
bill  of  amnesty,  and  by  virtue  of  them  the  vicarious  re- 
demption receives  its  final  approval 

(2.)  Nevertheless  the  sinner  realizes  a  partial  effect 
of  the  atonement  unconditionally,  in  the  respite  from 
punishment  till  the  close  of  his  earthly  career.  But  for 
this  the  whole  race  had  been  cut  off  in  embryo  at  the 
first  transgression.  Hence  there  b  an  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  the  remedial  or  curative  as  well  as  pre- 
ventive influence  of  that  penal  retribution,  which  is  tem- 
porarily suspended  and  may  be  wholly  averted  from 
liimself.  The  only  problem  here  arising  is.  How  can 
impunity  be  allowed  without  encouraging  vice?  or  rath- 
er, to  state  it  more  radically,  How  can  the  criminal  go 
scot-free  and  yet  be  reformed?  It  has  of  late  years 
only  been  discovered  in  families,  schools,  armies,  and 
diplomacy  that  pardon  is  often  the  best  discipline;  but 
God  knew  long  ago  the  true  philosophy  of  the  preven- 
tion of  crime.  The  spectacle  of  another  suffering  the 
penalty  due  to  ourselves  has  been  found  to  be  the  most 
effectual  softener  of  the  rebel  heart,  and  the  condition 
of  genuine  contrition  is  the  best  safeguard  against  the 
abuse  of  clemency.  In  this  light  the  scheme  of  Chris- 
tian mediation  is  most  abundantly  sanctioned  by  actual 
experiment,  and  the  Cross  becomes  the  glory  of  the  re- 
deemed.   See  Redemption. 

(8.)  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  that  in  this 
vicarious  atonement  Jesus  Christ  actually  experienced 
the  aggregate  amount  of  suffering  due  for  the  sins  of 
every  human  being.  In  the  first  place,  this  was  tmnetv 
essaty.  The  object  to  be  attained  was  not  a  given 
amount  of  penal  infliction,  whether  to  placate  the  Al- 
mighty, to  reform  the  offender,  or  to  vindicate  the  stat- 
utes infracted.  This  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion. Had  these  ends  rigidly  required  an  exact  bal- 
ance-sheet of  debit  and  credit  on  this  basis,  no  substitu- 
tion or  vicarious  satisfaction  had  been  admissible  at  alL 
The  strict  terms  of  the  law  are,  **Thc  soul  that  sinneth. 


U  shall  die."  The  mediation  under  consideration 
an  equivalent  J  such  as  met  the  moral  design  <^  the  pen- 
alty. Nor  is  it  correct  to  argue  that  as  man  incurred 
infinite  guilt  by  sinning  against  infinite  hi^iness,  ao 
Christ  offered  an  infinite  satisfaction  by  reason  of  his 
divine  and  perfect  nature.  Neither  part  of  this  propo- 
sition is  tenable.  No  finite  creature  is  capable  of  infi- 
nite guilt,  not  even  the  sum  total  of  all  humanity,  for  it 
is  limited  both  in  its  numbers  and  nature,  and  so  is  like- 
wise the  sum  of  its  sins.  Christ  therefore  did  not  need 
to  make  an  infinite  atonement,  but  only  an  adequate  or 
commensurate  one.  Hu  expiation  was  sufficient,  not 
because  it  was  made  by  his  divine  nature — for  that  was 
by  hypothesb  incapaUe  and  incompetent — but  becauae 
it  contained  such  a  degree  of  merit,  in  view  of  its  conn- 
pleteness  and  the  exalted  character  of  the  offerer,  thmt 
the  divine  Being  could  connstently  accept  it  m  lieu  of 
the  actual  obedience  of  the  race  represented,  and  thus 
remit  the  penalty  due  them.  In  the  next  place,  an  ab- 
solute equality  or  identity  of  retribution  was  impossible 
in  the  remedial  scheme.  The  supposition  that  Jesus 
endured — whether  during  his  whole  lifetime,  or  in  the 
brief  agonies  of  the  garden  and  the  cross — the  sum  total 
of  the  torments  that  will  be  and  that  would  have  been 
experienced  by  the  eternally  damned,  is  simply  prepos- 
terous. Not  only  had  he  no  opportunity  for  this,  tntt 
he  was  not  capable  of  it,  either  physicaUy  or  spirituall}-. 
His  bodily  pain  was  such,  indeed,  as  to  take  his  life,  but 
other  men  have  known  as  great,  if  not  greater.  His 
mental  anguish,  especially  the  hiding  of  his  Father's 
face,  was  so  intense  as  to  literally  break  his  heart ;  but  it 
cannot  have  been  the  same,  either  in  character,  ext«Dt, 
or  continuance,  as  the  everlasting  pangs  of  conscious 
guilt.  All  that  was  practicable,  in  him  as  a  substitute 
for  man,  was  to  undergo  an  ordeal  as  similar  in  kind 
and  degree  as  his  pure  human  nature  would  adroit.  In 
this  sense  he  drank  the  bitter  cup  of  atonement  to  its 
very  dregs,  but  it  was  not  the  identical  draught  intend- 
ed for  mankind.  Finally,  such  an  absolute  vicarioas- 
ness  would  have  been  uselesSy  and  that  in  two  roost  vital 
respects :  it  would  so  fuDy  have  exhausted  the  penalty 
for  all  possiUe  or  foreseen  human  transgression  as  to 
render  the  personal  punishraent  of  any  offender  there- 
after iropossible,  because  unjust ;  and  it  would  have  been 
no  gain  or  saving  of  suffering  on  the  whole,  but  a  mere 
shifting  of  a  specific  load  from  the  shoulders  of  one  be- 
ing to  those  of  another.  No  larger  average  of  happi- 
ness could  have  restilted,  nor  any  greater  glory  redound- 
ed to  God.  Such  an  atonement  would  have  defeated 
instead  of  furthering  the  main  design  of  its  merciful 
Projector.  It  would  have  been  fatal  to  all  the  advan- 
tages seen  above  to  be  secured  by  Christ's  mediation. 
See  Vicarious  Supfekino. 

Mediator,  a  person  who  intervenes  between  two 
parties  at  variance,  in  order  to  reconcile  them.  The 
term  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Test.,  but  the  idea  b  con- 
tained in  that  remarkable  passage  (Job  ix,  83)  which  is 
rendered  in  the  Auth.Vers.  "Neither  is  there  any  days- 
man betwixt  us,  that  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both." 
The  Hebrew  words  are,  n»;  H'^aic  Wra"©^  fctb 
W^aW-i?  i-r ;  UteraUy, « There  is  not beti?een  wa  re- 
prover^he  shall  place  his  hand  upon  us  both."  This 
the  Sept.  translates,  or  rather  paraphrases,  tl^i  ^  6  /ic- 
otTtji  iffAutv,  Kai  iXiyxiov,  rai  iiaxovufv  dvaftctrov  ci^- 
^ripwv.  See  Daysman.  In  the  New  Test,  it  u  the 
invariable  rendering  of  ftKrirriQt  a  word  which  is  rather 
rare  in  classical  Greek — Polybius  and  Lucian  being,  it 
would  appear,  nearly  the  only  classical  authors  who  em- 
ploy it  (see  Robinson,  N.-T.  Lex,  s.  v.).  Its  meaning, 
however,  is  not  difficult  to  determine.  This  seems  evi- 
dently to  be,  qvi  medio  inter  duo  stat — he  who  takes  a  mid- 
dle position  between  two  parties,  and  principally  with  the 
view  of  removing  their  differences.  Thus  Suidas  para- 
phrases the  word  by  fuakyyvo^^  and  also  by  iyyvvirij^^ 
IU90Q  dvo  fiipwv.  In  the  SepL  the  word  appears  to 
occur  only  oncei  namely,  in  the  above  passage  of  Job. 
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1.  It  U  Qsed,  in  an  accommodated  sense,  by  many  of 
the  ancieni  fittherSy  to  doiote  one  who  interveneM  between 
hto  dj^etwatioiit.  Hence  it  \a  applied  by  them  to  John 
the  Baptist,  becaose  he  came,  as  it  were,  between  the 
Jfeoaic  and  Christian  dispensations.  Thus  Greg.  Nazi- 
mxen  (Oraim  xjudx,p.  638)  calls  him  o  iraXaias  xai  viae 
ptmnK,  Tbeophylact,  commenting  on  BfatL  iii,  gives 
him  the  same  denomination. 

%  iLgun,  it  signifies,  in  its  more  proper  sense,  an  »a- 
tenutmdvs,  or  ambassador,  one  who  stands  as  the  chan- 
nd  of  communication  between  two  contracting  parties. 
Thus  moat  commentators  think  that  the  apostle  Paul, 
in  GaLiii,  19,  caUs  Moses  mediator ^  because  he  conveyed 
the  expremon  of  God*8  will  to  the  people,  and  reported 
to  God  their  wants,  wishes,  and  determinations.  In  ref- 
erence to  thia  passage  of  Scripture,  Basil  {De  Spiritu 
StmelOf  capu  xiv),  says,  ''Mosen  figuram  represent&sse 
qoando  inter  Denm  et  populum  intermedius  extiterit." 
Many  ancient  and  modcan  divines,  however,  are  of  opin- 
ion that  Christ  himself,  and  not  Hoses,  is  here  meant  by 
the  apo^le,  and  this  view  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by 
eompariog  Deut.  xxxiii,  2  with  Acts  vii,  88-52.  Christ 
u.  wu  who,  sarrounded  by  angelic  spirits,  communicated 
with  Koses  on  Mount  SinaL  On  this  point,  the  words 
of  the  learned  and  pious  Chrysostom,  on  GaL  iii,  are 
very  express :  "  Here,"  says  he,  **  Paul  calls  Christ  Me- 
diator, declaring  thereby  that  he  existed  before  the  law, 
and  that  by  him  the  law  was  revealed."  This  applica- 
tion of  the  paaeage  will  be  the  mwe  evident  if  we  con- 
sider the  scope  of  the  apostle's  argument,  which  evi- 
dently is  to  point  out  the  dignity  of  the  law.  How 
could  he  present  a  clearer  demonstration  of  this  than  by 
showing  thai  it  was  the  second  person  of  the  ever- 
blesed  Truiity  who  stood  forth  on  the  mount  to  com- 
municate between  €iod  the  Father  and  his  creature 
man !  Moreover,  to  contradislingubh  Christ's  media- 
tion from  that  of  Moses,  the  former  is  emphatically 
styled  fUffirric  Kptirrovoq  Sta^fiKtfi;  (Heb.  viii,  6).  Th is, 
however,  implies  that  Moses  was  the  mediator  of  the 
former  covenant,  and  Eadie,  in  his  Commentary  on  Ga- 
htiam  (ad  loc.),  shows  at  length  that  this  is  the  meaning 
ofthe  passage,  in  opposition  to  all  other  \dew8.  Moses  is 
likewise  often  styled  ^^O^D,  or  mediator,  in  the  nib- 
bioical  writings  (see  Schdttgen  and  Wetstein,  ad  loc.). 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  far  more  emphatically  and  ofiidally 

3.  Chrwt  is  calied  Mediator  (1  Tim.  ii,5;  Heb.  viii, 
6;  ix,  15;  xii,  24)  by  virtue  of  the  reconciliation  he  has 
e&cted  between  a  justly-offended  God  and  his  rebel- 
lioos  creature  man  (see  Grotiua,  De  Sati$/aciione  Chritti, 
cap.  viii).  In  this  sense  of  the  term  Moses  was,  on 
many  occasions,  an  eminent  type  of  ChrisL  The  latter, 
however,  was  not  Mediator  merely  by  reason  of  his 
coming  between  Ck»d  and  his  creatures,  as  certain  hd^ 
tics  would  affirm  (see  CyriL  Alex.  Dial,  I  de  Sancta 
Trinlaie,  p.  410),  but  because  be  appeased  his  wrath, 
and  made  reconciliation  for  iniquity.  *' Christ  is  the 
Mentor,"  observes  Tbeophylact,  commenting  on  GaL 
iii, "of  two,  L  e.  of  God  and  man.  He  exercises  this 
office  between  both  by  making  peace,  and  putting  a  stop 
to  that  spiritoal  war  which  man  wages  against  God. 
To  accomplish  this  he  assumed  our  nature,  joining  in  a 
Biarvellous  manner  the  human,  by  rcMon  of  sin  un- 
friendly, to  the  divine  nature."  ^  Hence,"  he  adds,  **  he 
made  leoondliation."  (Ecumenius  expresses  similar 
wntimenta  on  the  same  passage  of  Scripture.  Again, 
Cjril,  in  his  work  before  quoted,  remarks:  *^ He  is  es- 
teemed Mediator  because  the  divine  and  human  nature 
being  disjointed  by  sin,  he  has  shown  them  united  in 
his  own  person ;  and  in  this  manner  he  reunites  us  to 
i>od  the  Father."  If,  in  addition  to  the  above  general 
remarks,  confirmed  by  many  of  the  most  ancient  and 
orthodox  fathers  of  the  Church,  we  consider  the  three 
grtat  officea  which  holy  Scripture  assigns  to  Christ  as 
Striour  of  the  world,  viz.  those  of  prophet^  priest,  and 
ktMf,  a  further  and  more  ample  illostratioa  will  be  af- 
fofded  of  his  Mediatonhip. 


(1.)  One  of  the  first  and  most  palpable  predictions 
which  we  have  of  the  prophetic  character  of  Christ  is 
that  of  Moses  (Deut.  xviii,  15):  **The  Lord  thy  God  will 
raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of 
thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken." 
That  this  refers  to  Christ  we  are  assured  by  the  inspired 
apostle  Peter  (Acts  iii.  22).  Again,  in  Isaiah  Ixi,  1,  8, 
Christ's  consecration  to  the  prophetic  office,  together 
with  its  sacred  and  gracious  functions,  is  emphatically 
set  forth  (see  Luke  iv,  16-21,  where  Christ  applies  this 
passage  to  himself).  In  order,  then,  to  sustain  this  part 
of  his  mediatorial  ofllce,  and  thus  work  out  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world,  we  may  see  the  necessity  there  was 
that  Messiah  should  be  both  God  and  man»  It  belongs 
to  a  prophet  to  expound  the  law,  declare  the  will  of  (vod, 
and  foretell  things  to  come :  all  this  was  done,  and  that 
in  a  singular  and  eminent  manner,  by  Christ,  our  prophet 
(Matt.  V,  21,  etc. ;  John  i,8).  All  light  comes  from  this 
jnophet.  The  apostle  shows  that  idl  ministers  are  but 
stars  which  shine  by  a  borrowed  light  (2  Cor.  iii,  6, 7). 
All  the  prophets  of  the  Old,  and  all  the  prophets  and 
teachers  of  the  New  Testament,  lighted  their  tapers  at 
this  torch  (Luke  xxi,  15).  It  was  Christ  who  preached 
by  Noah  (1  Pet.  iii,  19),  taught  the  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
derness (Acts  vii,  87),  and  still  teaches  by  his  ministers 
(Eph.  iv,  1 1, 12).  On  this  subject  bishop  Butler  {A  nal- 
ogtff  part  ii,  ch.  v)  says :  ^  He  was,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  prophety  *  the  prophet  that  should  come  into  the 
world'  (John  vi,  14)  to  declare  the  divine  wilL  He  pub- 
lished anew  the  law  of  nature,  which  men  had  corrupt- 
ed, and  the  very  knowledge  of  which,  to  some  degree, 
was  lost  among  them.  He  taught  mankind,  taught  us 
authoritatively,  to  live  soberiy,  righteously,  and  godly 
in  this  present  world,  in  expectation  of  the  future  judg- 
ment of  God.  He  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  moral 
system  of  nature,  and  gave  us  additional  evidence  of  it, 
the  evidence  of  testimony.  He  distinctly  revealed  the 
manner  in  which  God  would  be  worshipped,  the  eflkacy 
of  repentance,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  life.  Thus  he  was  a  prophet  in  a  sense  in  which 
no  other  ever  was."  Hence  the  force  of  the  term  6  Xo- 
70{,\  by  which  John  designates  Christ     See  Prophet. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity  come  to  us  in  all  the  majesty  of  his  divine  nat- 
ure, we  could  not  have  approached  him  as  our  instruc- 
tor. The  Israelites,  terrified  at  the  exhibitions  of  Deity, 
cried  out  that  the  Lord  might  not  so  treat  with  them 
again ;  it  was  then  that  he,  in  gracious  condescension  to 
their  feelings,  promised  to  communicate  with  them  in 
future  through  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses.  The  son  of 
God,  in  assuming  the  form  of  an  humble  man,  became 
accessible  to  aiL  This  condescension,  moreover,  enabled 
him  to  sympathize  with  his  clients  in  all  their  trials 
(Heb.  ii,  17, 18 ;  iv,  14, 16).  Thus  we  perceive  the  con- 
nection of  Christ's  prophetic  ofiioe — he  being  both  God 
and  man — ^with  the  salvation  of  man.  On  this  subject 
Chrysostom  (Homil,  cxxxiv,  tom.  v,  p.  860)  remarks : 
**A  mediator,  unless  he  has  a  union  and  communion 
with  the  parties  for  whom  he  mediates,  possesses  not  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  mediator.  When  Christ,  there- 
fore, became  mediator  between  God  and  man  (1  Tim.  ii, 
etc.),  it  was  indispensable  that  he  should  be  both  God 
and  man."  Blacarius,  also  (HomiL  vi,  97),  on  this  ques- 
tion more  pointedly  observes :  ^Tbe  Lord  came  and  took 
his  body  from  the  virgin ;  for  if  he  had  appeared  among 
us  in  his  naked  divinity,  who  could  bear  the  sight?  But 
he  spoke  as  man  to  us  men." 

Again,  the  Redeemer  was  not  only  to  propound,  ex- 
plain, and  enforce  God's  law,  but  it  was  needful  that  he 
should  give  a  practical  proof  of  obedience  to  it  in  his 
own  person  (comp.  Rom.  v,  19).  Now,  if  he  had  not 
been  mmi,  he  could  not  have  been  subject  to  the  law, 
hence  it  is  said,  GaL  iv,  4,  "■  When  the  fulness  of  the 
time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  son,  made  of  a  wom- 
an, made  under  the  law ;"  and  if  he  had  not  been  God, 
he  could  not,  by  keeping  the  law,  have  merited  forgive- 
ness for  us,  for  he  had  done  but  what  was  required  of 
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him.  It  was  the  fact  of  hia  being  very  God  amd  very 
man  which  constituted  the  merit  of  Cbnst'a  obedience. 

(2.)  Moreover,  in  working  out  the  mighty  scheme  of 
redemption  the  mediator  must  assume  the  office  €€priett. 
To  this  office  he  was  solemnly  appointed  l^  God  (Psa. 
ex, 4;  Heb.  v,  10),  being  qualified  for  it  by  his  incarna- 
tion (Heb.  X,  6, 7),  and  he  accomplished  all  the  ends 
thereof  by  his  sacrificial  death  (Hebu  ix,  11, 12);  as  in 
sustaining  his  prophfHc  character,  w  m  tkisj  his  Deity 
and  humanity  will  be  seen.  According  to  the  exhibition 
of  type  and  declaration  of  prophecy,  the  mediator  must 
die,  and  thus  rescue  us  sinners  from  death  by  destroy- 
ing him  who  had  the  power  of  death.  ^  But  we  see 
Jesus,"  says  the  apostle  (Heb.  ii,  9),  ^'who  was  made  a 
little  lower  than  ^e  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  that  he  by  the  grace  of 
God  should  taste  death  for  every  man.  Forasmuch, 
then,  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood, 
be  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same,  that 
through  death  he  might  destroy  him  who  had  the  pow- 
er of  death,  that  is,  the  deviL"  On  the  other  hand,  had 
he  not  been  God  he  could  not  have  raised  himself  from 
the  dead.  "  I  lay  down  my  life  (saith  he,  John  x,  17, 
18),  and  take  it  up  again."  He  had  not  had  a  life  to 
lay  down  if  he  bad  not  been  man,  for  the  Godhead 
could  not  die ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  God,  he  could  not 
have  acquired  merit  by  laying  it  down :  it  must  be  his 
own,  and  not  in  the  power  of  another,  else  his  volunta- 
rily surrendering  himself  unto  deathr--a8  he  did  on  the 
charge  that  he,  being  only  man,  made  himsdf  equal 
with  God— was  an  act  of  euidde,  and  consequently  an 
act  of  blasphemy  against  God !  It  was,  then,  the  myste- 
rious union  of  both  natures  in  the  one  person  of  Christ 
which  constituted  the  e$$eniial  ghry  of  his  vicarious 
obedience  and  death. 

Nor  are  the  two  natures  of  Christ  more  apparent  in 
his  dtaih  than  they  are  in  the  inUrce$$Um  which  he  ever 
liveth  to  make  in  behalf  of  all  who  come  unto  God  by 
him  (Heb.  vii,  25).  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  teaches  us  (chaps,  vii,  ix)  that  the  high-priest 
under  the  Levitlcal  dispensation  typified  Christ  in  his 
intercessory  character:  as  the  high-priest  entered  aUmt 
within  the  holiest  place  of  the  tabemade  once  a  year 
with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  in  his  hands,  and  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes  upon  his  heart,  so  Christ, 
having  offered  up  himself  as  a  lamb  without  spot  unto 
God,  has  gone  into  glory  bearing  on  his  heart  the  names 
of  his  redeemed.  We  may  then  ask  with  the  apostle 
(Rom.  viii,  88),  *'  Who  shall  lay  an3rtbing  to  the  charge 
of  God's  elect?  It  is  God  that  justifieth,  who  is  he 
that  condemneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather, 
tliat  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of 
<  tod,  who  also  maketh  nUerceuion  for  us."  In  this  part 
of  his  mediatorial  work  God's  incommunicabU  attributes 
<»f  omni$cience,  omnipresencet  and  ommpotenoe  are  seen. 
He  must  therefore  have  been  God,  and  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  able  from  personal  experience  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  suffering  members  of  his  mjrstical  body, 
he  must  have  been  man;  being  perfect  God  and  perfect 
man,  he  is  then  a  perfect  interce$9or, 

(SL)  We  come,  lastly,  to  notice  Christ's  mediatorial 
character  om  king.  The  limits  of  this  article  will  not 
admit  of  our  even  alluding  to  the  varied  and  multiplied 
passages  of  Scripture  which  delineate  Christ  as  ''  Head 
over  all  things  to  the  Church"  (see  Psa.  ii,  6;  Ixx ;  Isa. 
xxxii,  1 ;  Dan.  ix,  25 ;  CoL  i,  17,  18,  etc).  Suffice  it 
here  to  say  that  Christ  could  not,  without  the  concur^ 
rence  of  his  divine  nature,  gather  and  govern  the  Church, 
protect  and  defend  it  against  all  assailants  open  and 
secret,  and  impart  to  it  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  enlighten 
and  renew  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  and  subdue  Sa- 
tan— all  these  are  acts  of  bis  kingly  office. 

Such,  then,  is  the  work  of  Christ's  mediatorship — 
salvation  revealed  by  him  as  prophet,  procured  by  him 
as  priest,  and  applied  by  him  as  king — the  work  of  the 
whole  person  wherein  both  natures  are  engaged.  Hence 
it  is  that  some  of  the  ancienta  speaking  of  it,  designate  i 


it  B§avipiKtf  Ivfpyc/a,  **  a  divine-human  operation"  C*^^ 
Dionjrs.  Areopag.  £pitt,  IV  ad  Caiam  DamoMoenumj  iii, 
19> 

Thus  Jeans  Christ  is  the  mediator  between  an  offend- 
ed God  and  sinfU  man  (1  Tim.  ii,  5).  Both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  have  a  notion  of  a  mediator :  the  Jews  call  the 
Messiah  K92Ct3M,  the  Mediator,  or  Middle  One.  The 
Persians  call  their  god  Mithras  fiteirrfCt  *  mediator ;  and 
the  demons,  with  the  heathens,  seem  to  be,  according 
to  them,  mediators  between  the  superior  gods  and  men. 
Indeed,  the  whole  religion  of  paganism  was  a  system 
of  mediation  and  intercession.  The  idea,  therefore,  of 
salvation  by  a  mediator  is  not  so  novel  or  restricted  as 
some  imagine ;  and  the  Scriptures  of  truth  inform  os 
that  it  is  only  by  this  way  human  beings  can  arrive  to 
eternal  felicity  (Acta  iv,  12 ;  John  xiv,  6).  Man,  in  his 
state  of  innocence,  was  in  friendship  with  God ;  but, 
by  sinning  against  him,  he  exposed  himself  to  his  just 
displeasure;  his  powers  became  enfeebled,  and  his  heart 
filled  with  enmity  against  him  (Rom.  viii,  6) ;  he  was 
driven  out  of  his  paradisaical  Eden,  and  was  totally  in- 
capable of  returning  to  God,  and  making  satisfactioa  to 
his  justice.  Jesus  Christ,  therefore,  was  the  appointed 
me<iUator  to  bring  about  reconciliation  (Gen.  iii,  12; 
CoL  i,  21) ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  came  into  this 
world,  obeyed  the  law,  satisfied  justice,  and  brought  his 
people  into  a  state  of  grace  and  favor ;  yea,  into  a  more 
exalted  state  of  friendship  with  God  than  was  lost  by 
thefall(£ph.ii,18). 

We  have  seen  above  some  of  the  reasons  why  in  or- 
der to  acoomi^sh  this  work  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Mediator  should  be  God  and  man  in  one  person.    We 
may  specify  the  following  in  addition,     (a)  It  was  nec- 
essary that  he  should  be  man :  1.  That  he  might  be  re- 
lated to  those  to  whom  he  was  to  be  a  mediator  and  re- 
deemer (PhiL  ii,  8;  Heb.  U,  11-17).    2.  That  sin  might 
be  atoned  for,  and  satisfaction  made  in  the  same  nat- 
ure which  had  sinned  (Rom.  v,  17-21 ;  viii,  8).    8.  It 
was  meet  that  the  mediator  should  be  man,  that  he 
might  be  capable  of  suffering  death  ^  for,  as  God,  he 
could  not  die,  and  without  shedding  of  blood  there  was 
no  remission  (Heb.  ii,  10, 15;  viii,  8-6;  ix,  15-28;  1  Pet. 
iii,  18).    4.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  holy 
and  righteous  man,  free  fW>m  all  sin,  that  he  might  of- 
fer himself  without  spot  to  God  (Heb.  vii,  26  ^  ix,  14; 
i,  19;  1  Pet  ii,  22.    (6)  But  it  was  not  enough  that  the 
mediator  should  be  truly  man,  and  an  innocent  person ; 
he  must  be  more  than  a  man;  it  was  requisite  that 
he  should  be  really  God.     1.  No  mere  man  could  have 
entered  into  a  covenant  with  God  to  mediate  between 
him  and  sinful  men  (Rom.  ix,  5 ;  Heb.  i,  8 ,  1  Tim. 
iii,  16 ;  Tit.  ii,  18).     2.  He  must  be  God,  to  give  virtue 
and  value  to  his  obedience  and  sufferings  (John  xx,  28; 
Acta  XX,  28;  2  PeL  U,  1;  PhiL  ii,  5-1 1>     8.  The  Me- 
diator being  thus  God  and  man,  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope  in  him.     In  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  the  object 
of  trust  is  brought  nearer  to  ourselves.     If  he  were 
God  and  not  roan,  we  should  approach  him  with  fear 
and  dread ;  and  if  he  were  man  and  not  God,  we  should 
be  guUty  of  idolatry  to  worship  and  trust  in  him  at  all 
(Jer.  xvii,  5).     The  plan  of  salvation  by  such  a  Medi- 
ator is  therefore  the  most  suitable  to  human  beings; 
for  here  *'  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together,  righteous- 
ness and  peace  have  kissed  each  othet^  (Psa.  Ixxxv,  10). 

The  properties  of  Christ  as  Mediator  are  these :  1.  He 
is  the  only  Mediator  (1  Tim.  ii,4).  Praying,  therefore, 
to  saints  and  angels  is  an  error  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  has  no  countenance  from  Scripture.  2.  Christ  is  a 
Mediator  of  men  only,  not  of  angels;  good  angels  need 
not  any ;  and  as  for  evil  angels,  none  is  provided  nor 
admitted.  8.  He  is  the  Mediator  both  for  Jews  and 
Gentiles  (Eph.  ii,  18;  1  John  ii,  2).  4.  He  is  the  Medi- 
ator both  for  Old  and  New  Testament  saints.  5.  He  is 
a  suitable,  constant,  willing,  and  prevalent  Mediator;  his 
mediation  always  succeeds,  and  is  infallible. 

For  a  more  ample  view  of  this  important  subject,  i 
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fkt^Paadratia  of  Shamia-j  voL  iii  (0«iieya,  folio), 
TD,  1,  in  which  the  views  of  the  Bonnsh  Chinch  are 
tblr  ooouorerted.  See  also  Brindey  (John),  CkritCa 
Uiikaim  (Lond.  1657,8vo) ;  GilTs  Bod^  cfDMnUy,  i, 
3K;  Witaii  (Earn.  Fad.  Ub.  ii,  c.  4;  FoUer's  Gospel  U» 
(wilfifeKaa,ch.iy,p.2;  Hurrion's  CAriK (7rMC|^ p.  108, 
etc ;  Owen,  0»  the  Perton  o/Chriti  ;  Goodwin's  Works^ 
b.iu;  H'Laiighlan,CJUv<'«i/0(iuitor«*^(£dinb.l868); 
Kitto,i/tU:^:^e^.s.T.;  BaKk,Tkei>LDieU%,v,\  Amer. 
Prak,  Bmp.  1863,  p.  419.    See  Atozikmbiit. 

Medicamentnxii,  or  Meoicina  corporis  bt 
sTETTis,  a  name  occasionally  found  in  the  writings  of 
tbe  Church  fathers  as  a  svnonyme  of  our  term  ^  the  Lords 
Simper*  Ignatius  and  others  not  unusually  speak  of 
''the  medicine  of  immortality,'*  ** medicine  or  preserva- 
dre  of  the  souL''  See  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p. 
551. 

BCedici.  thb  housb  or,  one  of  the  most  noted  (km- 
ittes  of  Italy's  nobility,  figures  so  largely  in  the  eodesi- 
adcal  history  of  medinTal  times  aikl  the  days  ot  the 
Itrniiiwanff  that  we  cannot  pass  it  without  a  some- 
what detaiW^  account  of  its  different  memben. 

1.  Tbe  early  history  of  the  family  of  the  Medici  is 
obscure,  although  some  authors  haye  traced  their  gen^ 
slogy  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  But  it  must  be 
rauembeied  that  these  genealogies  were  made  after  the 
dsration  of  this  family  to  supreme  power  in  the  repub- 
lie  of  Florence — a  position  which  they  attained  only 
br  degrees,  after  the  accumulatioh  of  wealth  sufficient 
to  cQQirol  the  afEairs  of  the  Italian  nation.  It  appears, 
howerer,  fhMn  authentic  monuments,  that  many  indi- 
viduals of  thia  fiunily  had  signalised  themselves  on  va- 
riooi  importaot  occasions  even  in  early  times.  Gio- 
Tioni  de*  Medid,  in  the  year  1261,  with  a  body  of  only 
one  hundred  Florentines,  forced  his  way  through  the 
Xiianeae  army,  then  besieging  the  fortress  of  Scarperia, 
and  entered  the  place  with  the  loss  of  twenty  lives. 
Fiaocesoe  de*  Medici  was  at  the  head  of  the  magistracy 
«f  Florence  in  1848,  at  the  time  when  the  black  plague, 
wbaeh  had  desolated  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world,  ex- 
tended its  ravages  to  that  city.  Salvestro  de*  Medici 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  temperate  but  firm  re- 
aHaaee  to  the  nobles,  who,  in  order  to  secure  their 
power,  accused  those  who  opposed  them  of  being  at^ 
taehed  to  the  party  of  the  Ghibelines,  then  in  great 
odium  at  Florenoe.  The  persons  so  accused  were  said 
ts  be  ammomti  (admonished),  and  by  that  act  were  ex- 
doded  from  all  offices  of  government.  In  the  year  1879, 
Ssivestro,  being  chosen  chief  magistrate,  exerted  his 
power  to  reform  this  abuse,  which  was  not,  however,  ef- 
fected without  a  violent  commotion,  several  of  the  no- 
bility losing  their  lives  in  the  attempt.  It  is  firom  this 
time  that  we  date  the  rise  of  the  Medici  to  prominence 
in  political,  and  finally  also  in  ecclesiastical  aiEurs. 

k  The  founder,  however,  of  that  almost  regal  great- 
nesi  which  the  Medici  enjoyed  for  more  than  two  cen- 
tsries  wss  not  Salvestro,  who  first  received  great  public 
distinctions,  but  Giovanni  de*  MedicL  His  immense 
veslth,  honorably  acquired  by  conunercial  dealings, 
which  had  already  rendered  the  name  of  Medici  cele- 
brated in  Europe,  was  expended  with  liberality  and 
msgnificeooe.  Of  a  mild  temper  and  averse  to  cabals, 
Giovanni  de*  Medici  did  not  attempt  to  set  up  a  party, 
bat  contented  himself  with  the  pla^  in  the  public  coun- 
cils to  which  even  his  enemies  declared  him  entitled  in 
rirtue  of  his  eminence,  his  acquirements,  and  the  purity 
of  his  character.  He  died  in  1429,  leaving  to  his  sons, 
Cosmo  and  Lorenzo,  a  heritage  of  wealth  and  honors 
hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  republic 

Cosmo  (bom  1389,  died  1^),  on  whom  was  grate- 
falhr  bestowed  the  honored  title  of  **  Father  of  his  coun- 
Uy,**  really  began  the  glorious  epoch  of  the  Medici. 
Cosmo^s  life,  except  during  a  short  period,  when  the  Al- 
bisi  and  other  rivals  reestablished  a  successful  opposi- 
tion sgainst  the  policy  and  credit  of  the  Medici,  was 
CBS  aninterrupted  coutse  of  prosperity;  at  once  a  mu- 


nifloent  patron  and  a  successful  cultivator  of  art  and  lit- 
erature, he  did  more  than  any  other  sovereign  in  Europe 
to  revive  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  to  foster 
a  taste  for  mental  culture.  He  assembled  around  him 
learned  men  of  every  nation,  and  gave  liberal  support 
to  numerous  Greek  scholars,  whom  the  subjection  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  had  driven  into  exile ;  and 
by  his  foundation  of  an  academy  for  the  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  and  of  a  library  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Oriental  MSS.,  he  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  mod- 
em learning  and  art.  In  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
Cosmo  had  engaged  not  only  in  the  extensive  business 
by  which  the  family  had  acquired  its  wealth,  but  also 
in  the  affairs  of  state.  Such  was  his  authority  and  rep- 
utation that  in  the  year  1414,  when  Balthasar  Cossa, 
who  had  been  elected  pope,  and  had  assumed  the  name 
of  John  XXIII,  was  summoned  to  attend  the  Council  of 
Constance,  he  chose  to  be  accompanied  by  Cosmo  de* 
Medid,  among  other  men  of  eminence,  whose  characters 
might  countenance  his  cause.  By  this  council,  which 
continued  neariy  four  years,  Balthasar  was  deprived  of 
his  pontifical  dignity,  and  Otto  Colontia,  who  took  the 
name  of  Bfartin  Y,  was  elected  pope.  Cosmo  did  not 
desert  in  adversity  the  man  to  whom  he  had  attached 
himself  in  prosperity.  At  the  expense  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  he  redeemed  him  from  the  hands  of  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  who  had  seised  upon  his  person ;  and  after- 
wards gave  him  a  hospitable  shelter  at  Florence  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  successful  pontifi^,  in- 
stead of  resenting  the  kindness  shown  to  hb  rival,  soon 
afterwards  paid  a  public  visit  to  Florence,  where,  on  the 
formal  submission  of  Balthasar,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Medici,  he  created  the  ex-pope  a  cardinal,  with  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  first  place  in  the  sacred  college. 
The  new-made  cardinal  died  in  1419,  and  it  was  rumored 
that  the  Medici  at  his  death  possessed  themselves  of 
immense  wealth  which  he  had  acquired  during  his  pon- 
tificate. This  rumor  was  afterwards  encouraged  by 
those  who  well  knew  its  falsehood.  The  true  source  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Medici  was  their  superior  talents  and 
application  to  business,  and  the  property  of  the  cardinal 
was  scarcely  sufllcient  to  discharge  his  debts  and  lega- 
cies. During  the  retirement  of  his  latter  days,  his  hap- 
piest hours  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  letters  and 
philosophy,  and  the  conversation  of  learned  men.  He 
also  endowed  numerous  religious  houses,  and  built  a  hos- 
pital at  Jerusalem  for  the  relief  of  distressed  pilgrims. 

8.  Cosmo's  grandson,  Lorenzo,  afterwards  surnamed 
the  *<  Magnificent**  (bora  Jan.  1, 1449,  died  April  8, 1492), 
was  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  on  ac- 
count of  the  infirmities  of  his  father,  immediately  upon 
the  decease  of  Cosmo.  Though  only  a  youth,  he  was 
at  once  pushed  forward  to  take  upon  himself  the  work 
supposed  to  belong  to  a  much  maturer  mind.  To  afford 
him  a  clearer  inmght  into  political  affairs  than  he  could 
secure  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  visit  the  principal  courts 
in  Italy.  Upon  the  accession  of  Sixtus  lY  to  the  papal 
throne,  he  went,  with  other  citizens  of  Florence,  to  con- 
gratulate the  new  pope,  and  was  invested  with  tbe  office 
of  treasurer  of  the  holy  see ;  and  while  at  Rome  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  add  to  the  remains  of  ancient  art 
which  his  family  had  collected.  One  of  the  first  events 
after  he  undertook  the  administration  of  affkirs  was  a 
revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yolterra,  on  account  of  a  dis- 
pute with  the  Florentine  republic.  By  the  recommen- 
dation of  Lorenzo,  force  was  used,  and  the  result  was  the 
sack  of  Yolterra.  Like  his  grandfather,  he  encouraged 
literature  and  the  arts,  employed  learned  men  to  collect 
choice  books  and  antiquities  for  him  from  every  part  of 
the  known  world,  established  printing-presses  in  his  do- 
minions as  soon  as  the  art  was  invent^,  but,  above  all, 
he  deserves  special  commendation  for  his  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Academy  of  Pisa,  to  which  city  he  removed 
in  order  to  complete  the  undertaking :  he  selected  the 
most  eminent  professors,  and  contributed  a  large  sum 
from  his  private  fortune,  in  addition  to  that  granted  by 
the  state  of  Florence.    In  another  respect  also  Lorenzo 
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resembled  his  grandfather  Cosmo.  He  was,  or  affected 
to  be,  an  admirer  of  Plato,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
establishment  of  an  academy  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  instituted  an  annual  festival 
in  honor  of  Plato. 

While  Lorenzo  was  dividing  his  time  between  the 
administration  of  the  state  and  the  promotion  of  litera- 
ture, the  Pazzi,  a  numerous  and  distinguished  family  in 
Florence,  of  all  the  opponents  of  the  Medici  the  most 
inveterate,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Lorenzo 
and  his  brother;  experience  having  taught  them  the 
impossibility  of  overthrowing  the  reign  of  the  Medici 
in  any  other  way.    Giuliano  was  killed,  but  Lorenzo  es- 
caped.    "A  horrible  transaction  this,  which  has  been 
justly  quoted  as  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  practi- 
cal atheism  of  the  times  in  which  it  took  place — one  in 
which  a  pope,  a  cardinal,  an  archbishop,  and  several 
other  ecclesiastics,  associated  themselves  with  a  band 
of  ruffians  to  destroy  two  men  who  were  an  honor  to 
their  age  and  countiy ;  and  purposed  to  perpetrate  their 
crime  at  a  season  of  hospitality,  in  the  sanctuary  of  a 
Christian  Church,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  host,  when  the  congregation  bowed  down  be- 
fore it,  and  the  assassins  were  presumed  to  be  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  their  God.    The  plan  was  concocted 
at  Rome,  with  the  participation  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.   On 
the  26th  of  April,  1478,  in  the  church  of  the  Reparata, 
during  the  mass,  while  the  host  was  elevated  and  the 
multitude  were  kneeling,  the  murderous  blow  was  struck, 
the  vet}'  mass-bell  itself  sounding  the  signal  to  the  other 
conspirators  to  possess  themselves  of  the  palace  and  gov- 
ernment."   The  failure  of  this  dastardly  scheme  only 
made  the  Medici  the  more  invincible.    The  people,  who 
had  always  been  attached  to  them,  exasperated  by  this 
open  and  daring  attempt  to  rob  them  of  those  whom  they 
conceived  to  be  their  best  friends,  now  took  the  execu- 
tion uf  the  law  in  their  own  hands,  and  put  to  death  or 
apprehended  the  assassins.    Salviati,  archbishop  of  Pisa, 
was  hung  through  the  windows  of  the  palace,  and  was 
not  allowed  to  divest  himself  even  of  hb  robes;  and 
Jacopo  de*  Pazzi,  with  one  of  his  nephews,  shared  the 
same  fate.    The  name  and  arms  of  the  Pazzi  family 
were  suppressed,  its  members  were  banished,  and  Lo- 
renzo rose  still  higher  in  the  regard  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens.   The  troubles  of  the  Medici,  however,  did  not 
stop  here.    For  them  yet  remained  the  punishment 
at  the  disposal  of  the  papal  party,  and  the  lattec,  mad- 
dened by  the  failure  of  their  plot,  determined  now  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  Rome  could 
afford  as  **  ecclesiastical  thunderer."    Sixtus  IV  prompt- 
ly excommunicated  Lorenzo  and  the  magistrates  of 
Florence,  laid  an  interdict  upon  the  whole  territory,  and, 
forming  a  league  vrith  the  king  of  Naples,  prepared  to 
invade  the  Florentine  dominions.    Lorenzo  appealed  to 
all  the  surrounding  potentates,  and,  zealously  supported 
by  his  fellow-citizens,  commenced  hostilities,  and  car- 
ried on  two  campaigns.    At  the  close  of  1479,  Lorenzo 
took  the  bold  resolution  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  king  of 
Naples,  and,  without  obtaining  any  previous  promise  of 
security,  trusted  himself  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemy. 
The  result  of  this  confidence  was  a  treaty  of  mutual  de- 
fence and  friendship  between  the  king  of  Naples  and 
Florence,  and  this  finally  forced  Sixtus  to  consent  to  a 
treaty  of  peace.    In  1484  Sixtus  IV  died,  and  his  suc- 
cessor on  the  papal  throne.  Innocent  VIII,  manifesting  a 
determination  to  re-establish  friendly  relations  with  the 
different  Italian  princes  [see  Innocent  VIII],  the  con- 
test of  the  Medici  with  the  Church  seemed  to  have 
come  to  a  happy  close.    There  was,  however,  still  one 
dark  cloud  on  the  firmament  of  the  heavens,  and  it 
threatened  sooner  or  later  to  bring  trouble  and  discom- 
fiture to  the  Medici— we  refer  to  Savonarola,  the  great 
Italian  reformer,  who  was  in  the  very  strength  of  his 
manhood  at  this  time.    The  Italian  monk  had  long  op- 
posed the  licentious  habit«  of  the  court  and  the  nobility. 
He  was  opposed,  moreover,  to  the  display  of  regal  splen- 
dor, and  boldly  preached  in  favor  of  democracy  and  rc- 


pablioan  institutions.  Lorenzo  sought  in  more  than 
one  way  to  conciliate  the  sturdy  reformer,  bot  all  ef- 
forts  proved  futile.  Not  even  the  cardinalate  could 
tempt  him  [see  Savonabola],  and  Lorenzo  was  forced 
to  admit  himself,  ^  Besides  this  man,  I  have  never  seen 
a  true  monk."  Gradually  Savonarola  gave  system  to 
his  republican  ideas,  and,  gathering  about  him  a  best 
of  followers,  these  opponents  of  the  ruling  administra- 
tion came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Piagnom  (q.  v.) 
or  "  weepers,"  so  called  because  of  their  determination 
to  stem  the  progress  of  the  voluptuous  refinement  of  the 
day  by  ascetic  severity  of  morals.  Lorenzo  himself 
saw  clearly  the  inherent  insufficiency  of  art  and  philos- 
ophy alone  for  the  security  of  a  state;  but  whUe  he 
sighed  for  a  purely  religious  influence,  he  feared  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  Piagnoni  towards  a  popular 
and  democratic  form  of  government,  and  he  bad  failed 
to  extinguish  or  abate  this  opposition  when  suddenly 
cut  down  by  disease  and  death,  April  8, 1492. 

Lorenzo  is  credited  with  even  greater  love  and  devo- 
tion to  the  development  of  literary  life  and  the  study  of 
the  fine  arts  than  any  of  his  predecessors.     His  own 
productions  are  sonnets,  canzoni,  and  other  lyric  pieces ; 
some  longer  works  in  stanzas,  some  comic  satires,  car- 
nival songs,  and  various  sacred  poems.    Many  of  the 
lighter  kind  were  popular  in  their  day.    Although  the 
ancestors  of  Lorenzo  laid  the  foundation  of  the  immense 
collection  of  manuscrif^  contained  in  the  Laurentian 
libfary,  LiHrenzo  has  the  credit  of  adding  most  largely  to 
the  stock.    For  the  purpose  of  enriching  his  collection 
of  books  and  antiquities,  he  employed  learned  men  in 
different  parts  of  Itidy,  and  especially  his  intimate  friend 
Politian,  who  made  several  journeys  in  order  to  discover 
and  purchase  the  valuable  reouuns  of  antiqnity.     Two 
journeys  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Lorenzo  into 
the  East  by  John  Lascaris,  and  the  result  was  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  great  number  of  manuscripts.    On  his  return 
from  his  second  expedition,  Lascaris  brought  two  hun- 
dred manuscripts,  many  of  which  he  had  procured  from 
a  monastery  at  Mount  Athos;  but  this  treasure  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  who  in  his  last 
moments  expressed  to  Politian  and  Pico  of  Mirandola 
his  regret  that  he  could  not  live  to  complete  the  collec- 
tion which  he  was  forming.    On  the  disco\'eTy  of  the 
art  of  printing,  Lorenzo  quickly  saw  and  appreciated  its 
importance.    At  his  suggestion,  several  Italian  scholars 
devoted  their  attention  to  collating  the  manuscripts  of 
the  ancient  authors,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  ac- 
curately printed.    On  the  capture  of  Constantino|ile  by 
the  Turks,  many  learned  Greeks  took  refuge  in  Italy ; 
and  an  academy  was  established  at  Florence  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  the  Greek  language,  partly  under 
the  direction  of  native  Greeks,  and  partly  under  native 
Italians.    The  services  of  these  learned  men  were  pro- 
cured by  Lorenzo,  and  were  amply  rewarded  by  his 
bounty.    "  Hence,**  as  Roecoe  observes  (in  his  Life  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  1795, 2  vols.  4to ;  Bohn*s  edit.  Lond. 
1851, 12mo),  **  sucoeeduig  scholars  have  been  profuse  of 
their -acknowledgments  to  their  great  patron,  who  first 
formed  that  establishment,  from  which  (to  use  their  own 
scholastic  figure),  as  from  the  Trojan  horse,  so  many 
illustrious  champions  have  sprung,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  extend- 
ed, not  only  through  Italy,  but  through  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  England,  from  all  which  countries  nu- 
merous pupils  attended  at  Florence,  who  diffused  the 
learning  they  had  there  acquired  throughout  the  rest 
of  Europe."    Lorenzo  also  augmented  his  father*s  col- 
lection of  the  remains  of  ancient  art.    He  appropriated 
his  gardens  in  Florence  to  the  purpose  of  an  academy 
for  the  study  of  the  antique,  which  he  furnished  with 
statues,  busts,  and  other  works  of  art,  the  best  of  their 
kind  that  he  could  procure.     The  higher  class  of  his 
fellow-citizens  were  incited  to  these  pursuits  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Lorenzo,  and  the  lower  class  by  his  Uberality. 
To  the  latter  he  not  only  allowed  competent  stipends 
while  they  attended  to  their  studies,  but  gave  consider- 
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able  premiimis  88  rewards  of  their  proficiency.  To  this 
imtita^oii.  more  than  to  any  other  circumstanoe,  Koscoe 
ocribes  the  sudden  and  astoniBhing  advance  which,  to- 
wards the  doee  of  the  15th  centuiy,  was  evidently  made 
in  the  arts,  and  which,  commencing  at  Florence,  ex- 
tended itielf  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

4.  Lorenzo's  successor  in  the  government  of  Florence 
wsa  his  eldest  son  Pietro ;  but  of  far  greater  interest  to 
the  ecdeaiastical  student  is  the  history  of  his  younger  son 
Giovanni,  and  that  of  his  nephew  Giulio.  The  former 
uf  the  two  last  named,  Giovanni,  was  honored,  by  the 
pradent  manipulations  of  Lorenzo,  with  the  cardinal's 
hat  when  only  a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  at  the  hands  of 
innocent  YIII,  and,  on  the  death  of  Julius  II,  brought 
crafit  upon  the  name  of  Medici  by  his  accession  to  the 
ptpal  throne.  See  Lbo  X.  Of  Giulio's  history  we  have 
the  following  from  Roscoe.  Shortly  after  the  attempt 
at  aaaasaination,  he  says,  ^  Lorenzo  received  a  visit  from 
Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  who  informed  him  that  the  un- 
timely death  of  Giuliano  had  prevented  his  disclosing  to 
Lorenzo  a  dxcumstance  with  which  it  was  now  become 
neeeasaiy  that  be  should  be  acquainted :  this  was  the  birth 
of  a  son,  whom  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Gorini  had  borne 
to  Giuliano  about  twelve  months  before  hb  death,  and 
whom  Antonio  had  held  over  the  baptismal  font,  where 
be  received  the  name  of  Giulio.  Lorenzo  immediately 
repaired  to  the  place  of  the  infant's  residence,  and,  taking 
him  under  his  protection,  delivered  him  to  Antonio,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  seventh 
year  of  his  age.  This  concealed  oaring  of  illicit  love, 
to  whom  the  kindness  of  Lorenzo  supplied  the  untimely 
loss  of  a  iather,  was  destined  to  act  an  important  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  final  extinction  of  the  lib- 
erties of  Fkwence,  the  alliance  of  the  family  of  Medici 
with  the  royal  house  of  France,  the  expulsion  of  Henry 
VIII  of  England  from  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church, 
sod  the  conseqaent  establishment  of  the  doctrines  uf 
the  Reformers  in  Great  Britain,  are  principally  to  be  re- 
ferred to  this  illegitimate  son  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  who 
through  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune  at  length  ob- 
tamed  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Roman  see,  and,  un- 
der the  name  of  Clement  YII,  guided  the  bark  of  St  Pe- 
ter through  a  succession  of  the  severest  storms  which  it 
has  ever  experienced." 

Pietro  possessed  neither  capacity  nor  prudence,  and 
in  the  troubles  which  the  ambition  of  her  princes  and 
the  profligacy  of  her  popes  brought  upon  Italy,  by 
pionging  her  into  civil  and  foreign  war,  he  showed  him- 
lelf  treacherous  and  vacillating  idike  to  friends  and  foes. 
Lodovioo  Sforza,  sumamed  the  "  Moor,"  relying  on  the 
friendship  which,  from  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
had  prevailed  between  the  Sforza  family  of  Milan  and 
the  Medici,  applied  to  him  for  assistance  in  establishing 
his  daim  to  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  but,  seeing  that  no  re- 
liance could  be  placed  on  Pietro,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Charles  YIII  of  France.  The  result  was 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  a  French  army  of  32,000  men. 
Pietro,  in  hopes  of  conciliating  the  powerful  invader, 
hastened  to  meet  the  troops  on  their  entrance  into  the 
dominions  of  Florence,  and  surrendered  to  Charles  the 
fortresses  of  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  which  constituted  the 
keys  of  the  republic.  The  magistrates  and  people,  in- 
censed at  his  perfidy,  drove  him  from  the  city,  and  for- 
mally deposed  the  family  of  the  Medici  from  all  partici- 
pation of  power  in  1494. 

The  attempts  of  Giovanni,  then  a  cardinal,  to  up- 
hold the  Medician  authority,  and  his  success  in  the  re- 
otablishment  of  his  house  in  1512,  we  have  narrated  in 
our  artide  on  Leo  X.  Pietro  was  slain  in  1508,  while 
fighting  in  the  French  ranks. 

It  was  during  the  invasions  of  the  French  in  Italy,  in 
the  days  of  Pietro,  that  Florence  was  robbed  of  one  of 
her  greatest  treasures— the  invaluable  library  which  had 
heen  collected  by  the  care  of  his  father  and  grandfather. 
'^The  French  troops,  which  had  entered  the  city  with- 
out opposition,  led  the  way  to  this  act  of  barbarism,  in 
vhich  they  were  jcnned  by  the  Florentines  themselves, 


who  openly  carried  off  or  purloined  whatever  they  could 
discover  that  was  rare  or  valuable.  Besides  die  nu- 
merous manuscripts,  the  plunderers  carried  off  the  ines- 
timable specimens  of  the  arts  which  the  palace  of  the 
Medici  contained,  and  which  had  long  made  it  the  ad- 
miration of  strangers  and  the  chief  ornament  of  the  eity. 
Exquisite  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  vases,  cameos,  and 
gems  of  various  kinds,  were  lost  amid  the  indiscriminate 
plunder,  and  the  rich  accumulations  of  half  a  century 
were  destroyed  or  dispersed  in  a  single  day.**  During 
the  interregnum,  the  labors  of  the  Hagnoni  were  sud- 
denly checked  by  the  mart3rrdom  of  their  beloved  leader, 
Savonarola,  in  1498 ;  and,  when  the  Medici  came  again 
to  rule  over  Florence,  this  disposition  of  some  of  their 
strongest  opponents  threw  a  weight  of  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  Medici  which  rendered  all  attempts  to 
maintain  even  a  show  of  independence  futile  on  the 
part  of  the  Florentines^  The  faintest  indication  of  re- 
publican spirit  was  at  once  crushed  by  the  combined 
aid  of  pope  and  emperor. 

5.  The  accession  of  Clement  YII  only  strengthened  the 
Medici  in  Florence,  and,  though  the  legitimate  male  line 
of  Cosmo  was  extinct  (with  the  exception  of  the  pope), 
Clement  YII  gave,  in  1529,  to  Alessandro,  natural  son  of 
the  last  prince  Lorenzo  II,  the  rank  of  duke  of  Florence ; 
and  on  his  death,  by  assassination,  without  direct  heirs, 
in  1587,  raised  Cosmo  I,  the  descendant  of  a  coUateral 
branch,  to  the  ducal  chidr. 

Cosmo,  known  as  the  Great,  possessed  the  astute- 
ness of  character,  the  love  of  elegance,  and  taste  for 
literature,  but  not  the  frank  and  generous  spirit  that 
had  distinguished  his  great  ancestors;  and  while  he 
founded  the  academies  of  painting  and  of  fine  arts,  made 
collections  of  paintings  and  statuary,  published  magnifi- 
cent editions  of  his  own  works  and  those  of  others,  and 
encouraged  trade,  for  the  protection  of  which  he  insti- 
tuted the  ecclesiastical  order  of  St.  Stephen,  he  was  im- 
placable in  his  enmity,  and  scrupled  not  utterly  to  ex- 
tirpate the  race  of  the  Strozzi,  the  hereditary  foes  of  his 
house.  His  acquisition  of  Sienna  gained  for  him  the  title 
of  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  from  Pius  Y ;  and  he  died  in 
1574,  leaving  enormous  wealth  and  regal  power  to  his 
descendants,  who,  throughout  the  next  half  century, 
maintained  the  literary  and  artistic  fame  of  their  fam- 
ily. In  the  17th  century  the  race  rapidly  degenerated, 
and,  after  several  of  its  representatives  had  suffered 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mere  tools  of  Spanish  and 
Austrian  ambition,  the  main  line  of  the  Medici  family 
became  extinct  in  1787.  The  genealogy  of  the  Medici 
to  the  present  time  is  given  in  a  splendid  work  but  little 
known,  entitled  FarmffUe  cdebri  Jtcdiant,  by  Litta.  The 
Medici  and  their  descendants  are  comprised  in  Faseicolo 
X  VII  (in  seven  parts,  Milan,  1827-80,  folio).  See  also 
Modem  UnivencU  Bistory,vo\.7ixxvi',  Noble,  A/emotrj 
of  the  House  o/Medici^  illustrated  with  genealogical  ta- 
bles; Tenhove,  Memoirs  of  the  Hou^  ofMedicif  trans- 
Uted  from  the  French  by  Sir  R.  Clayton  (Bath,  1797,2 
vols.  4to) ;  Roscoe,  L^e  of  Lorenzo  di  Mediciy  and  his 
Life  and  Pontifieate  oflAo  X  (Liverp.  1805, 4  vols.  4to) ; 
Guicciardini.  Storia  d'liaUa  ;  Botta,  Storia  d^ Italia ; 
Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Rejnibliques  ItaHermes  ;  Leo,  Gesch,  r. 
/to&m;  Trollope,  Hist,  of  Florence  (Lond.  1865,  4  vols. 
8vo) ;  Hallam,  Middle  Ages  (Smith's  ed.,  Harpens  1872), 
p.  229  sq. ;  National  Quart.  Rev.  Dec  1863,  art.  iii ;  For- 
eign Quart,  Rev,  v,  475 ;  and  the  excellent  article  in  the 
English  Cydop<edia^  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Medicine  (n&^^n,  teruphah'i  a  medical  powder, 
Ezek.  xlvii,  12;  Sept.  vyicm,  comp.  ^(pairiia  of  Rev. 
xxii,  2 ;  Yulg.  medicina ;  also  the  plur.  rSstD*^,  rephuoth\ 
medicamentSy  or  remedies  for  wounds,  Jer.  xxx,  13 ;  xlvi, 
11 ;  "  healed,"  Ezek.  xxx,  21 ;  but  ntia,  (f/'AaA',  in  Prov. 
xvii,  12,  is  properly  the  removal  of  the  bandages  from  a 
sore,  hence  its  heoHng ;  therefore  render,  '*  a  joyful  heart 
perfects  a  cure").  In  the  following  article  we  chiefly 
make  use  of  that  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  BibUt  s.  v.  See 
Hbau 
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1.  Soured  of  Medical  Science  amonff  the  ffebrenfs, — 1. 
NaturaL — Next  to  care  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
the  curing  of  hurts  takes  precedence  even  among  savage 
nations.  At  a  later  period  oomes  the  treatment  of  rick- 
ness,  and  recognition  of  states  of  disease,  and  these  mark 
a  nascent  civilization.  Internal  diseases,  and  all  for 
which  an  obvious  cause  cannot  be  asrigned,  are  in  the 
most  early  period  viewed  as  the  visitation  of  God,  or  as 
the  act  of  some  malignant  power,  human — as  the  evil 
eye — or  else  superhuman,  and  to  be  dealt  with  by  soi^ 
eery,  or  some  other  occult  supposed  agency.  The  In- 
dian notion  is  that  all  diseases  are  the  work  of  an  evil 
spirit  (Sprengel,  Ge»ch,  der  ArteneUtUHde,  ii,  48).  But 
among  a  civilized  race  the  pre-eminence  of  the  medical 
art  is  confessed  in  proportion  to  the  increased  value  set 
on  human  life,  and  the  vastly  greater  amount  of  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  of  which  civilized  man  is  capable. 

2.  Effyptian, — It  would  be  strange  if  their  close  con- 
nection historically  with  Egypt  had  not  imbued  the  Is- 
raelites with  a  strong  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this 
art,  and  with  some  conriderable  degree  of  medical  cult- 
ure. From  the  most  ancient  testimonies,  sacred  and 
secular,  Egypt,  from  whatever  cause,  though  perhaps 
from  necesrity,  was  foremost  among  the  nations  in  this 
most  human  of  studies  purely  phyricaL  Again,  as  the 
active  intelligence  of  Greece  flowed  in  upon  her,  and 
mingled  with  the  immense  store  of  pathological  reccmls 
which  must  have  accumulated  under  the  system  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  Egypt,  especially  Alexandria,  be- 
came the  medical  repertory  and  museum  of  the  world. 
Thither  all  that  was  best  worth  preserving  amid  earlier 
civilizations,  whether  her  0¥m  or  foreign,  had  been  at- 
tracted, and  medicine  and  surgery  flourished  amid  po- 
litical decadence  and  artistic  decline.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  by  a  French  writer  (Renouard,  Histoire  de 
Medicine  depuii  son  Origine,  etc.)  to  arrange  in  periods 
the  growth  of  the  medical  art  as  follows :  1st.  The  Prim- 
itive or  Instinctive  Period,  lasting  from  the  earliest  re- 
corded treatment  to  the  fall  of  Troy.  2dly.  The  Sacred 
or  Mystic  Period,  lasdng  till  the  disperrion  of  the  Py- 
thagorean Society,  Ra  500.  8dly.  The  Philosophical 
Period,  closing  with  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library,  RC  820.  4thly.  The  Anatomical  Period,  which 
continued  till  the  death  of  Galen,  A.D.  200.  But  these 
artificial  lines  do  not  strictlv  exhibit  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  Egypt  was  the  earliest  home  of  medical  and 
other  skill  for  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean  barin, 
and  every  Egyptian  mummy  of  the  more  expenrive  and 
elaborate  sort  involved  a  process  of  anatomy.  This 
gave  opportunities  of  inspecting  a  vast  number  of  bod- 
ies, varying  in  every  posrible  condition.  Such  oppor- 
tunities were  sure  to  be  turned  to  account  (Pliny,  Jv.  H. 
xix,5)  by  the  more  diligent  among  the  faculty,  for  *^  the 
physidans"  embalmed  (Gen.  1, 2).  The  intestines  had  a 
separate  receptacle  assigned  them,  or  were  restored  to 
the  body  through  the  ventral  incirion  (Wilkinson,  v, 
468) ;  and  every  such  process  which  we  can  trace  in  the 
mummies  discovered  shows  the  most  minute  acouracv 
of  manipulation.  Notwithstanding  these  laborious  ef- 
forts, we  have  no  txace  of  any  philosophical  or  rational 
system  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  medicine  in  Egypt  was 
a  mere  art  or  profession.  Of  science  the  Asdepiadn  of 
Greece  were  the  true  originators.  Hippocrates,  who 
wrote  a  book  on  ''Ancient  Medicine,"  and  who  seems  to 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  access  to  foreign  sources, 
gives  no  prominence  to  Egypt  It  was  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  repressive  influences  of  her  flxed  institutions  that 
this  country  did  not  attain  to  a  vast  and  speedy  profi- 
ciency in  medical  science,  when  post  mortem  examina- 
tion was  so  general  a  rule  instead  of  being  a  rare  excep- 
tion. Still  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  conriderable 
advances  in  phyriology  could  have  failed  to  be  made 
there  fh>m  time  to  time,  and  similarly,  though  we  can- 
not so  well  determine  how  far,  in  Assyria.  Recent  re- 
searches at  Kouyunjik  have  given  proof,  it  is  said,  of 
the  use  of  the  microscope  in  minute  devices,  and  yielded 
up  even  specimens  of  magnifying  lenses.    A  cone  en- 


graved with  a  taUe  of  cubes,  so  small  as  to  be  unintel- 
ligible without  a  lens,  was  brought  home  by  Sir  U. 
Rawlinson,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  As  to 
whether  the  invention  was  brought  to  bear  on  medical 
science,  proof  is  vranting.  Probably  such  science  had 
not  yet  been  pushed  to  the  point  at  which  the  micro- 
scope becomes  nseftd.  Only  those  who  have  quick,  keen 
eyes  for  the  nature-worid  fed  the  vrant  of  such  specta- 
des.  The  best  guaiantee  for  the  advance  of  medical 
science  is,  after  all,  the  interest  which  every  human  be- 
ing has  in  it,  and  this  is  most  stron^^y  feh  in  large  gre- 
garious masses  of  population.  Compared  with  the  wild 
countries  around  them,  at  any  rate,  Egypt  most  have 
seemed  incalculably  advanced.  Hence  the  awe  with 
which  Homer's  Greeks  speak  of  her  wealth,  resources, 
and  medical  skill  {IL  ix,  881 ;  Od,  iv,  229.  See  also 
Herod,  ii,  84,  and  i,  77).  The  rimple  heroes  had  rever- 
ence for  the  healing  skill  which  extended  only  to 
wounds.  There  is  hardly  any  recogniti6n  of  disease  in 
Homer.  There  is  sudden  death,  pestilence,  and  weary 
old  age,  but  hardly  any  fixed  moirbid  condition,  save  in 
a  rimile  {Od,  v,  895).  See,  however,  a  l^ter  De  rebus 
ex  Homero  medicis,  D.  G.  Wolf  (Wittenberg,  1791).  Sd 
likewise  even  the  virit  of  Abraham,  though  prior  to  this 
period,  found  Egypt  no  doubt  in  advance  of  other  coun- 
tries. Representations  of  early  Egyptian  «irgery  ap- 
parently occur  on  some  of  the  monuments  of  Beni-Has- 
san.  Flint  knives  used  for  embalming  have  been  re- 
covered; the  "Ethiopic  stone**  of  Herodotus  (ii,  86; 
comp.  Ezek.  iv,  26)  was  probably  either  black  flint  or 
agate  [see  Knifr],  and  those  who  have  assisted  at  the 
opening  of  a  mummy  have  noticed  that  the  teeth  ex- 
hibit a  dentistry  not  inferior  in  execution  to  the  work 
of  the  best  modem  experts.  This  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  that  every  part  of  the  body  was 
studied  by  a  distinct  practitioner.  Pliny  (vii,  57)  as- 
serts that  the  Egyptians  daimed  the  invention  of  the 
healing  art,  and  (xxvi,  1)  thinks  them  subject  to  many- 
diseases.  Their  "  many  medidnes"  are  mentioned  (Jer. 
xlvi,  11).  Many  valuable  drugs  may  be  derived  from 
the  plants  mentioned  by  Wilkinson  (iv,  621),  and  the 
senna  of  the  adjacent  interior  of  Afirica  still  excels  all 
other.  Athothmes  II,  king  of  the  country,  is  said  to 
have  written  on  the  subject  of  anatomy.  Ilermes  (who 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  Athothmes,  intellect  per- 
sonified, only  disguised  as  a  deity  instead  of  a  legendary 
king),  was  said  to  have  written  six  books  on  medicine, 
in  which  an  entire  chapter  was  devoted  to  diseases  of 
the  eye  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  note  to  ii,  84),  and  the  first 
half  of  which  related  to  anatomy.  The  various  redpes 
known  to  have  been  beneficial  were  recorded,  with  their 
peculiar  cases,  in  the  memoirs  of  ph3rric,  inscribed  amoni^ 
the  laws,  and  deporited  in  the  principal  temples  of  the 
place  (Wilkinson,  iii,  896, 897).  The  repuUtion  of  its 
practitioners  in  historical  times  was  such  that  both  Cy- 
rus and  Darius  sent  to  Egypt  for  ph3;^cians  or  surgeons 
(Herod,  iii,  1, 129-182) ;  and  by  one  of  the  same  coun- 
try, no  doubt,  Cambyses's  wound  was  tended,  though 
not,  perhaps,  with  much  zeal  for  his  recovery. 

Of  midwifery  we  have  a  distinct  notice  (Exod.  i,  15), 
and  of  women  as  its  practitioners,  which  fact  may  also 
be  verified'  Irom  the  sculptures  (Rawlinson's  note  on 
Herod,  ii,  84).  The  sex  of  the  practitioners  is  clear 
from  the  Heb.  grammatical  forms.  The  names  of  two, 
Shiphrah  and  Puah,  are  recorded.  The  treatment  of 
new-bom  Hebrew  infants  is  mentioned  (Ezek.  xvi,  4)  as 
consisting  in  washing,  salting,  and  swaddling^this  last 
was  not  used  in  Egypt  (WUkinson).  The  phyricians 
had  salaries  from  the  public  treasury,  and  treated  al- 
ways according  to  established  precedents,  or  deviated 
fVom  these  at  their  peril,  in  case  of  a  fatal  termination ; 
if,  however,  the  patient  died  under  accredited  treatment, 
no  blame  was  attached.  They  treated  gratis  patients 
wheii  travdling  or  on  military  service.  Most  diseases 
were  by  them  ascribed  to  indigestion  and  excesrive 
eating  (Diod.  SicuL  i,  82),  and  when  their  sdence  failed 
them  magic  was  called  in.    On  recovery  it  was  also 
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Andeut  Bgypiiau  ExvoUw,  for  Cores. 

1. 1«af7  hud.la  Mr.  Salt**  eoUcctloii. 

I.OI1W  tahl«t«d«dk«te d>o  Amaii'ff>,fertlfKeoT«ryf>eoinpl«iatla  tbeMr)  fcood  at  Tbtbai. 

t.  Aa  mt,otitm  ootU,  tnm  Tb«twa»  In  Sir  GardiiMr  Wllkloaoa't  powMtloo. 

caBtomsry  to  suspend  in  m  temple  an  exvoto,  which  was 
oommoiily  a  model  of  the  part  affected ;  and  such  offer- 
ings doabtlese,  as  in  the  Goan  Temple  of  iEsculaptos, 
beouie  TaloaUe  aids  to  the  pathological  student.    The 
EgTpdana  who  lived  in  the  corn-growing  region  are 
tad  by  Herodotus  (ii,  77)  to  have  been  specially  atten- 
tire  to  health.     The  practice  of  circumcision  is  traoe- 
tble  on  monuments  certainly  anterior  to  the  age  of  Jo- 
seph.   Its  antiquity  is  involred  in  obscurity,  especially 
IS  all  we  know  of  the  E^gyptians  makes  it  unlikely  that 
they  would  h&ve  borrowed  such  a  practice,  so  late  as  the 
period  of  Abraham,  from  any  mere  sojourner  among 
them.   Its  beneficial  effects  in  the  temperature  of  Egypt 
aad  Syria  hav%  often  been  noticed,  especially  as  a  pre- 
serratave  of  cleanliness,  etc    The  scrupulous  attention 
paid  to  the  dead  was  favorable  to  the  health  of  the  liv- 
ing.   Such  powerful  drugs  as  asphaltum,  natron,  resin, 
pue  bitumen,  and  various  aromatic  gums,  suppressed  or 
counterscted  all  noxious  effluvia  fVom  the  corpse ;  even 
the  saw-dust  of  the  floor,  on  which  the  body  had  been 
deansedjwas  collected  in  small  linen  bags,  which,  to  the 
munber  of  twenty  or  thirty,  were  deposited  in  vases 
near  the  tomb  (Wilkinson,  v,  468, 469).    For  the  extent 
to  which  these  practices  were  imitated  among  the  Jews, 
we  ExBAUcmo.    At  any  rate,  the  undeanness  imputed 
to  contact  with  a  corpse  was  a  powerful  preservative 
sgunst  the  inocnlation  of  the  living  frame  with  morbid 
hnmon.    But,  to  puisne  to  later  times  this  merely  gen- 
eral question,  it  appears  (Pliny,  N.  H,  xtx,  5)  that  the 
Ptolemies  themselves  practiced  dissection,  and  that,  at 
a  period  when  Jewish  intercourse  with  Egypt  was  com- 
plete and  reciprocal,  there  existed  in  Alexandria  a  great 
zesl  for  anatomical  study.    The  only  influence  of  im- 
portance which  would  tend  to  check  the  Jews  from 
sharing  this  was  the  ceremonial  law,  the  special  rever- 
ence of  Jewish  feeling  towards  human  remains,  and  the 
abhorrence  of  ''undeanness."    Tet  those  Jews — and 
there  were,  at  all  times  since  the  Captivity,  not  a  few, 
pshape — who  tended  to  foreign  laxity,  and  affected 
Greek  philosophy  and  culture,  would  assuredly,  as  we 
shall  have  further  occasion  to  notice  that  they  in  fact 
did,  enlarge  their  anatomical  knowledge  firom  sources 
which  r^elled  their  stricter  brethren,  and  the  result 
would  be  apparent  in  the  general  elevated  standard  of 
that  profession,  even  as  practiced  in  Jerusalem.    The 
diffiudon  of  Christianity  in  the  8d  and  4th  centuries  ex- 
ercised a  similar  but  more  universal  restraint  on  the 
(UsBeeting-room,  until  anatomy  as  a  pursuit  became  ex- 
tinct, and,  the  notion  of  profaneness  quelling  everywhere 
svch  researches,  surgical  science  became  stagnant  to  a 
degree  to  which  it  had  never  previously  sunk  within 
the  memory  of  human  records. 

3.  Grtciaxi. — ^In  comparing  the  growth  of  medicine  in 
the  rest  of  the  ancient  world,  the  high  rank  of  its  prac» 
^tioneis— princes  and  heroes— eettles  at  once  the  qucs-  '  before  Cicero*8  time  ("Quo  nos  medico  amicoque  usi 


tion  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  it 
was  held  in  the  Homeric  and  pre- 
Homeric  period.  To  descend  to  the 
historical,  the  story  of  Demooedes 
at  the  court  of  Darius  illustrates 
the  practice  of  Greek  surgery  be> 
fore  the  period  of  Hippocrates — 
antidpating,  in  its  gentler  waiting 
upon  nature,  as  compared  (Herod, 
iii,  180)  with  that  of  the  Persians 
and  Eg3rptians,  the  methods  and 
maxims  of  that  father  of  physic, 
who  wrote  against  the  theories  and 
speculations  of  the  so-called  Phil- 
osophical school,  and  was  a  true 
empiridst  before  that  sect  was  for- 
mularized.    The  Dogmatic  school 
was  founded  after  his  time  by  his 
disdples,  who  departed  firom  his 
eminently  practiced  and  inductive 
method.     It    recognized   hidden 
causes  of  health  and  sickness  aris- 
ing from  certain  supposed  prindples  or  dements,  out  of 
which  bodies  were  composed,  and  by  virtue  of  which  all 
their  parts  and  members  were  attempered  together  and 
became  sympathetic.    Hippocrates  has  some  curious  re- 
marks on  the  sympathy  of  men  with  dimate, seasons, etc. 
He  himself  rejected  supernatural  accounts  of  disease, 
and  especially  diemoniacal  possession.    He  refers,  but 
with  no  mystical  sense,  to  numbos  as  furnishing  a  rule 
for  cases.    It  is  remarkable  that  he  extols  the  di8oem<^ 
ment  of  Orientals  above  Westerns,  and  of  Asiatics  above 
Europeans,  in  medical  diagnosis.    The  Empirical  school, 
which  arose  in  the  8d  century  B.C.,  under  the  guidance  of 
Acron  of  Agrigeotum,  Serapion  of  Alexandria,  and  Phi- 
linus  of  Cos,  waited  for  the  symptoms  of  every  case,  di»> 
regarding  the  rules  of  practice  based  on  dogmatic  prind- 
ples. Among  its  votaries  was  a  Zachalias  (perhaps  Zach- 
arias,  and  possibly  a  Jew)  of  Bdbylon,  who  (Pliny,  N,  H, 
xxxvii,  10;  comp.  xxxvi,  10)  dedicated  a  book  on  med- 
idne  toMithridates  the  Great;  its  views  were  also  sup- 
ported by  Herodotus  of  Tarsus,  a  place  which,  next  to 
Alexandria,  became  distinguished  for  its  schools  of  phi-< 
losophy  and  medicine;  as  also  by  a  Jew  named  Theodas, 
or  Theudas,  of  Laodioea  (see  Wunderbar,  BibHsch'Tal- 
mudiacJk  Medicin,  i,  25),  but  a  student  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  last,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  empiricists  whom  its. 
schools  produced.   The  remarks  of  Theudas  on  the  right 
method  of  observing,  and  the  value  of  experience,  and 
his  book  on  medicine,  now  lost,  in  which  he  arranged 
his  subject  under  the  heads  of  intKcatoria,  curatoria^ 
and  sabibris,  earned  him  high  reputation  as  a  champion 
of  empiricism  against  the  reproaches  of  the  dogmatists, 
though  they  were  subsequently  impugned  by  Galen  and 
Thet^odus  of  Tripoli.    His  period  was  that  from  Titus 
to  Hadrian.    ^'The  empiricists  hdd  that  observation 
and  the  application  of  known  remedies  in  one  case  to 
othen  presumed  to  be  uroilar  constitute  the  whole  art 
of  cultivating  medicine.    Though  their  views  were  nar- 
row, and  their  information  scanty  when  compared  with 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  other  sects,  and  although  they 
rejected  as  useless  and  unattainable  all  knowledge  of 
the  causes  and  recondite  nature  of  diseases,  it  is  unde- 
niable that,  beddes  personal  experience,  they  fredy 
availed  themsdves  of  historical  detail,  and  of  a  strict 
analogy  founded  upon  observation  and  the  resemblance 
of  phenomena**  (Dr.  Adams,  Paul  jEgin,  ed.  Sydenham 
Soc). 

This  school,  however,  was  opposed  by  another,  known 
as  the  Methodic,  which  had  arisen  under  the  leading  of 
Themison,  also  of  Laodicea,  about  the  period  of  Poropey 
the  Great.  Asclepiades  paved  the  way  for  the  "  meth- 
od" in  question,  finding  a  theoretic  basis  in  the  corpus- 
cular or  atomic  theory  of  phydcs  which  he  borrowed 
from  Heradides  of  Pontus.  He  had  passed  some  early 
yean  in  Alexandria,  and  thenoe  came  to  Rome  shortly 
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sumus,**  Cicero,  de  Orat^  i,  14).  He  was  a  transitional 
link  between  the  D<^roatic  and  Empiric  schoola  and  this 
later,  or  Methodic  (Sprenf^  ut  tup.  pt.  v,  16),  that 
sought  to  rescue  medicine  f^m  the  bewildering  mass  of 
particulars  into  which  empiricism  had  plunged  it.  He 
reduced  diseases  to  two  classes,  chronic  and  acute,  and 
endeavored  likeMrise  to  simplify  remedies.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  most  Judicious  of  medical  theorists  since  Hip- 
pocrates, Celsus,  of  the  Augustan  period,  had  reviewed 
medicine  in  the  light  which  all  these  schools  afforded, 
and,  not  professing  any  distinct  teaching,  but  borrowing 
from  all,  may  be  view«l  as  eclectic  He  translated  Hip- 
pocrates largely  verbatim^  quoting  in  a  less  degree  Ascle- 
piades  and  others.  Antonius  Musa,  whose  "cold-water 
cure,"  after  its  successful  trial  on  Augustus  himself,  be- 
came generally  popular,  seems  to  have  had  little  of 
scientilic  basis,  but  by  the  usual  method,  or  the  usual 
accidents,  became  merely  the  fashionable  practitioner 
of  his  day  in  Rome.  Attalia,  near  Tarsus,  furnished 
also,  shortly  after  the  period  of  Celsus,  Atbensus,  the 
leader  of  the  last  of  the  schools  of  medicine  which  di- 
vided the  ancient  worid,  under  the  name  of  the  ^  Pneu- 
matic,'* holding  the  tenet  ^'of  an  etherial  principle 
(irvf  vfia)  residiUig  in  the  microcosm,  by  means  of  which 
the  mind  performed  the  functions  of  the  body."  This 
is  also  traceable  in  Hippocrates,  and  was  an  established 
opinion  of  the  Stoics.  It  was  exemplified  in  the  innate 
beat,  Bipfni^  ifi^vroQ  (Aret.  de  Cau$.  et  Supu  Moiif.Chron, 
ii,  13),  and  the  calidum  iimatum  of  modem  physiologista, 
especially  in  the  17th  century  (Dr.  Adams,  Pre/,  A  retauSf 
ed.  Sydenh.  Soc). 

4.  Effect  of  these  SyttemM^-^-lt  is  clear  that  all  these 
schools  may  easily  have  contributed  to  form  the  med- 
ical opinions  current  at  the  period  of  the  N.T.;  that  the 
two  earlier  among  them  may  have  influenced  rabbinical 
teaching  on  that  subject  at  a  much  earlier  period ;  and 
that,  especially  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  Jewisii  people,  whom  he  favored  and  protect- 
ed, had  an  opportunity  of  largely  gathering  ftoro  the 
medical  lore  of  the  WesL  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  pass  in  brief  review  the  growth  of  the  latter,  and  es- 
pecially to  note  the  points  at  which  it  intersects  the 
medical  progress  of  the  Jews.  Greek  Asiatic  medicine 
culminated  in  Galen,  who  was,  however,  still  but  a  com- 
mentator on  his  Western  predecessors,  and  who  stands 
literally  without  rival,  successor,  or  disciple  of  note,  till 
the  period  when  Greek  learning  was  reawakened  by  the 
Arabian  intellect.  The  Arabs,  however,  continued  to 
build  wholly  upon  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  save  in  so 
fiir  as  their  advance  in  chemical  science  improved  their 
pharmacopceia :  this  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
works  of  Rhazes,  A.D.  930,  and  Haly  Abbas,  A.D.  980. 
The  first  mention  of  small-pox  is  ascribed  to  Rhases, 
who,  however,  quotes  several  eariier  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mohammed  himself  is  said  to  have  been  versed 
in  medicine,  and  to  have  compiled  some  aphorisms  upon 
it;  and  a  herbalist  literature  was  always  extensively 
followed  in  the  East  ftom  the  days  of  Solomon  down- 
wards (Freind's  History  of  Medicine^  ii,  5,  27).  Galen 
himself  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Antonines,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Moses,  and  to  have  travelled  in  quest  of  medical  expe- 
rience over  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  as  well  as 
Greece,  and  a  large  part  of  the  West,  and,  in  particular, 
to  have  visited  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  quest  of  opo- 
balsamum,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  obtain 
samples  of  bitumen.  He  also  mentions  Palestine  as 
producing  a  watery  wine,  suitable  for  the  drink  of  fe- 
brile patients. 

II.  Historical  Notices, — Having  thus  described  the 
external  influences  which,  if  any,  were  probably  most 
potent  in  forming  the  medical  practice  of  the  Hebrews, 
we  may  trace  next  its  internal  growth.  The  cabalistic 
legends  mix  up  the  names  of  Shem  and  Heber  in  their 
fables  about  healing,  and  ascribe  to  those  patriarchs  a 
knowledge  of  simples  and  rare  roots,  with,  of  course, 
magic  spells  and  occult  powers,  such  as  have  clouded 


the  history  of  medicine  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  17th  century. 

1.  /n  the  Old  Testaments— So  to  Abraham  is  ascribed 
a  taUsman,  the  touch  of  which  healed  all  diseaae.     We 
know  that  such  simple  surgical  skill  as  the  operation 
for  circumcision  implies  was  Abraham's;  but  severer  op- 
erations than  this  are  constantly  required  in  the  flock 
and  herd,  and  those  who  watch  carefuUy  the  habits  of 
animals  can  hardly  fail  to  amass  some  guiding  princi- 
ples applicable  to  man  and  beast  alike.    Beyond  this, 
there  was  probably  nothing  but  such  ordinary  obstetri- 
cal crail  as  has  always  been  traditional  among  the  wom- 
en of  rude  tribes,  thiat  could  be  classed  as  medical  lore 
in  the  family  of  the  patriarch,  until  his  sojourn  brought 
him  among  the  more  cultivated  Philistines  and  E^p- 
tians.    The  only  notices  which  Scripture  affords  in  coo- 
necrion  with  the  subject  are  the  cases  of  difiicult  mid- 
wifery in  the  successive  households  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Judah  (Gen.  xxv,  26 ;  xxxv,  17 ;  xxxviii,  27),  and  so, 
later,  in  that  of  Phinehas  (1  Sam.  iv,  19).    Doubts  have 
been  raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  twins  being  bom,  one 
holduig  the  other's  heel ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  such  limit  to  the  operations  of  nature  as  an  objection 
on  that  score  would  imply.   After  all,  it  was  perhaps  only 
just  such  a  relative  position  of  the  limbs  of  the  infantH 
at  the  mere  moment  of  birth  as  would  suggest  the  ^  hold- 
ing by  the  heeL"     The  midwives,  it  seems,  in  case  of 
tvrins,  were  called  upon  to  distinguish  the  first-bom,  to 
whom  important  privileges  appertained.     The  tying  on 
of  a  thread  or  ribbon  was  an  easy  way  of  preventing  mis- 
take, and  the  assistant  in  the  case  of  Tamar  seized  the 
earliest  possible  moment  for  doing  iL    **  When  the  hand 
or  foot  of  a  living  child  protrudes,  it  is  to  be  pushed  u]) 
.  .  .  and  the  head  made  to  present"  {PauL^gin,  ed  Syd- 
enh. Soc.  i,  648,  Hippocr.  quoted  by  Dr.  Adams).     This 
probably  the  midwife  did,  at  the  same  time  marking 
him  as  first-born  in  virtue,  of  being  thus  **  presented** 
first.    The  precise  meaning  of  the  doubtful  expression 
in  Gen.  xxxviii,  27  and  marg.  is  discussed  by  Wunder- 
bar,  vt  sup,  p.  60,  in  reference  both  to  the  children  and 
to  the  mother.     Of  Rachel  a  Jewish  commentator  says, 
"Multis  etiam  ex  itinere  difllcultatibus  pnegressis,  viri- 
busque  post  diu  protractoa  dolores  exhaustis,  atonia 
uteri,  forsan  quidem  haemorrhagia  in  pariendo  mortoa 
est*'  (ibid,').    The  traditional  value  ascribed  to  the  man- 
drake, in  regard  to  generative  functions,  relates  to  the 
same  branch  of  natural  medicine ;  but  throughout  this 
period  there  occurs  no  trace  of  any  attempt  to  study, 
digest,  and  systematize  the  subject. 

But,  as  Israel  grew  and  multiplied  in  Egypt,  tbey 
doubtless  derived  a  large  mental  cultivation  from  their 
position  until  cmel  policy  turned  it  into  bondage ;  even 
then  Moses  was  rescued  from  the  lot  of  his  brethren,  and 
became  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  medicine  and  cognate  sciences  (Clem. 
Alex,  i,  p.  413),  and  those  attainments,  perhaps,  became 
suggestive  of  future  laws.  Some  practical  skill  in  met- 
allurgy is  evident  from  Exod.  xxxii,  20.  But,  if  we  ad- 
mit Egyptian  learning  as  an  ingredient,  we  should  also 
notice  how  far  exalted  above  it  is  the  standard  of  the 
whole  Jewish  legislative  fabric,  in  its  exemption  from 
the  blemishes  of  sorcery  and  juggling  pretences.  The 
priest,  who  had  to  pronounce  on  the  cure,  used  no  means 
to  advance  it,  and  the  whole  regulations  prescribed  ex- 
clude the  notion  of  trafiScking  in  popular  superstition. 
We  have  no  occult  practices  reserved  in  the  hands  of 
the  sacred  caste.  It  is  God  alone  who  doeth  great 
things,  working  by  the  wand  of  Moses,  or  the  brazen 
serpent;  but  the  very  mention  of  such  instruments  is 
such  as  to  expel  all  pretence  of  mysterious  virtues  in 
the  things  themselves.  Hence  various  allusions  to  God's 
'^healing  mercy,"  and  the  title  <* Jehovah  that  healeth' 
(Exod.xv,26;  Jer.xvii,14;  xxx,17;  P8a.ciii,3;  cxlvii, 
8 ;  Isa.  xxx,  26).  Nor  was  the  practice  of  physic  a  priv- 
ilege of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  Any  one  might  prac- 
tice it,  and  this  publicity  must  have  kept  it  pure.  Nay, 
there  was  no  scriptural  bar  to  its  practice  by  resident 
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We  read  of  ^  physicianB,"  ''heaHng,*'  etc^  in 
Exod.  xxi,  19;  2  Kinga  viii,29;  2  Chron.  xvt,  12;  Jer. 
viii,  22.  At  the  same  time  the  greater  kiaure  of  the 
Levites  and  their  other  advantages  would  make  them 
the  atodents  of  the  nation,  as  a  role,  in  all  science,  and 
their  constant  residence  in  cities  would  give  them  the 
oppoctunitjr,  if  canried  oat  in  fact,  of  a  fiir  wider  field  of 
observation. 

The  reign  of  peace  in  Solomon's  days  must  have 
opened,  especially  with  renewed  Egyptian  intercourse, 
■ew  fiidlities  for  the  study.     He  himself  seems  to  have 
indoded  in  his  favorite  natural  history  some  knowledge 
of  the  medicinal  uses  of  the  creatures.    His  works  show 
him  conversant  with  the  notion  of  remedial  treatment 
(Prov. iii^8;  vi,15;  xii,18;  xvii,22;  xx,80;  xxix,  1; 
EcdesL  iii,  3) ;  and  one  passage  (E(»les.  xii,8,4)  indicates 
considerable  knowledge  of  anatomy.     His  repute  in 
magic  is  the  oniverBal  theme  of  Eastern  story.    It  has 
even  been  thought  he  had  recourse  to  the  shrine  of  iEs- 
cnlapios  at  Sidon,  and  enriched  his  resources  by  its  rec- 
ords or  relics;  but  there  is  some  doubt  whether  this 
temple  was  of  such  high  antiquity.    Solomon,  however, 
we  canned:  doubt,  would  have  turned  to  the  account,  not 
only  of  wealth  but  of  knowledge,  his  peaceful  reign, 
wide  dominion,  and  wider  renown,  and  would  have 
aooght  to  traffic  in  learning,  as  well  as  in  wheat  and 
gold.     To  him  the  Talmudists  ascribe  a  '*  volume  of 
cores"  (mX1B"J  1KD),  of  which  they  make  frequent 
mention  (Fabricius,  Cod^  Pseudep,  F.  T.  p.  1043).    Jose- 
pbos  QAnt,  viii,  2)  mentions  his  knowledge  of  medicine, 
and  the  use  of  spells  by  him  to  expel  demons  who  cause 
sicknessea, "  which  is  continued  among  us,"  he  adds,  **  to 
this  time.**   The  dealings  of  various  prophets  with  quasi- 
medical  agency  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  the 
mere  accidental  form  which  their  miraculous  gifU  took 
(1  King8xiii,6;  xiv,  12;  xvii,17;  2  Kings  i, 4;  xx,7; 
laa.  xxxviii,  21).    Jewish  tradition  has  invested  Elisha, 
it  would  seem,  with  a  function  more  largely  medicinal 
than  that  of  the  other  servants  of  God;  but  the  script- 
ural evidence  on  the  point  is  scanty,  save  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  known  at  once  the  proper  means  to  apply 
Co  heal  the  waters,  and  temper  the  noxious  pottage  (2 
Kings  ii,  21;  iv,  39-41).    His  healing  the  Sbunammite's 
son  has  been  discussed  as  a  case  of  suspended  animation, 
and  of  animal  magnetism  applied  to  resuscitate  it;  but 
the  narrative  clearly  implies  that  the  death  was  reaL 
As  regards  the  leprosy,  had  the  Jordan  commwily  pos- 
sessed the  healing  power  which  Naaman's  faith  and 
obedience  found  in  it,  would  there  have  been  **  many 
lepers  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Eliseus  the  prophet,**  or  in 
any  other  days  ?    Further,  if  our  Lord's  words  (Luke  i  v, 
27)  are  to  be  taken  literally,  Elisba's  reputation  could 
not  have  been  founded  on  any  succeasion  of  lepers 
healed.    The  washing  was  a  part  of  the  enjoined  lustra- 
tion of  the  leper  <{fter  his  cure  was  complete ;  Naaman 
was  to  act  as  though  dean,  like  the  ^  ten  men  that  were 
lepers,"  bidden  to  ''go  and  show  themselves  to  the  priest** 
— in  either  case  it  was  ''as  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it 
done  unto  thee.**    The  sickness  of  Benhadad  is  certainly 
80  described  as  to  imply  treachery  on  the  part  of  Hazad 
(2  Kings  viii,  15).    Yet  the  observation  of  Bruce,  upon 
a  "cold-water  cure**  practiced  among  the  people  near 
the  Bed  Sea,  has  suggested  a  view  somewhat  different. 
The  bed-dothee  are  soaked  with  cold  water,  and  kept 
thoroughly  wet,  and  the  patient  drinks  cobi  water  fredy. 
Bi|t  the  crista,  it  seems,  occurs  on  the  third  day,  and  not 
till  the  fifth  is  it  there  usual  to  apply  this  Vestment, 
if  the  chamberlain,  through  cardessness,  ignorance,  or 
treachery,  precipitated  the  applicarion,  a  fatal  issue  may 
have  suddenly  resulted.    The  "  brazen  serpent,"  once 
the  means  of  healing,  and  worshipped  idolatrously  in 
Hezekiah*8  reign,  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  those 
boDois  under  its  .fisculapian  aspect    This  notion  is  not 
iooonsistent  with  the  Scripture  narrative,  though  not 
therein  traceable.    It  is  supposed  that  something  in  the 
"Tolume  of  cures,**  current  under  the  authority  of  Solo- 


mon, may  have  conduced  to  the  establishment  of  these 
rites,  and  drawn  away  the  popular  homage,  especially  in 
prayers  during  sickness,  or  thankagivings  after  recovery, 
from  Jehovah.  The  statement  that  king  Asa  (2  Chron. 
xvi,  12)  "  sought  not  to  Jehovah  but  to  the  physicians," 
may  seem  to  countenance  the  notion  that  a  rivalry  of 
actual  worship,  baaed  on  some  medical  fandes,  had  been 
set  up,  and  would  ao  far  aupport  the  Talmudical  tradi- 
tion. 

The  captivity  of  Babylon  brought  the  Jewa  into  con- 
tact with  a  new  aphere  of  thought.  Their  chief  men 
rose  to  the  highest  honors,  and  an  improved  mental  cult- 
ure among  a  large  section  of  the  captives  was  no  doubt 
the  result  which  they  imported  on  their  return.  Wun- 
derbar  regards  the  Babylonian  captivity  as  paralld  in 
its  efi^ts  to  the  Egyptian  bondage,  and  seems  to  think 
that  the  people  would  return  debased  from  its  infiuence. 
On  the  contrary,  those  whom  subjection  had  made  ig- 
noble and  unpatriotic  would  remain.  If  any  returned, 
it  was  a  pledge  that  they  were  nut  so  impaired;  and,  if 
not  impaired,  they  would  certainly  be  improved  by  the 
disdpline  they  had  undergone.  He  also  thinks  that 
sorcery  had  the  largest  share  in  any  Babylonian  or  Per- 
sian aystem  of  medicine.  Thia  is  aaauming  too  much : 
there  were  magiciana  in  Egypt,  but  phyaiciana  alao  (aee 
above)  of  high  cultivation.  Human  nature  has  so  great 
an  interest  in  human  life  that  only  in  the  savage,  rudi- 
mentary societies  is  its  economy  left  thus  involved  in 
phantasms.  The  earliest  steps  of  dvilization  include 
something  of  medidne.  Of  course  superstitions  are 
found  copiously  involved  in  such  medical  tenets,  but 
thia  in  not  equivalent  to  abandoning  the  study  to  a  class 
of  professed  magicians.  Thus  in  the  Ueberrestt  der  alt- 
babjfkmiscken  LUeratur,  p.  128,  by  D.  Chwolson,  St.  Pe- 
tersb.  1859  (the  value  of  which  is  not,  however,  yet  as- 
certained), a  writer  on  poisons  claims  to  have  a  magic 
antidote,  but  declines  stating  what  it  is,  as  it  is  not  his 
business  to  mention  such  things,  and  he  only  does  so  in 
cases  where  the  charm  is  in  connection  with  medical 
treatment  and  resembles  it;  the  magicians,  adds  the 
same  writer  on  another  occasion,  use  a  particular  means 
of  cure,  but  he  dedines  to  impart  it,  having  a  repugnance 
to  witchcraft  So  (p.  125-6)  we  find  traces  of  charms 
introduced  into  Babylonian  treatises  on  medical  science, 
but  apologetically,  and  as  if  against  sounder  knowledge. 
Similiurly,  the  opinion  of  fatalism  is  not  without  its  in- 
fiuence on  medicine;  but  it  is  chiefiy  resorted  to  where,  as 
often  happens  in  pestilence,  all  known  aid  seems  usdeas. 
We  know,  however,  too  little  of  the  precise  state  of  med- 
icine in  Babylon,  Susa,  and  the  "dties  of  the  Medes,*' 
to  determine  the  direction  in  which  the  impulse  so  de- 
rived would  have  led  the  exiles;  but  the  confluence  of 
streams  of  thought  from  oppodte  sources,  which  im- 
pregnate each  other,  would  surdy  produce  a  tendency 
to  sift  established  practice  and  accepted  axioms,  to  set 
up  a  new  standard  by  which  to  try  the  current  rules  of 
art,  and  to  determine  new  lines  of  inquiry  for  any  eager 
spirits  disposed  to  search  for  truth.  Thus  the  visit  of 
Democedes  to  the  court  of  Darius,  though  it  seems  to 
be  an  isolated  fact,  points  to  a  general  opening  of  Orien- 
tal mannera  to  Greek  influence,  which  was  not  too  late 
to  leave  its  traces  in  some  perhaps  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Ezra.  That  great  reformer,  with  the  leaders  of  na- 
tional thought  gathered  about  him,  could  not  fail  to 
recognise  medidne  among  the  salutary  measures  which 
distinguished  his  epoch.  Whatever  advantages  the  Le- 
vites  had  posaeaaed  in  earlier  daya  were  now  apeedily 
loat  even  as  regards  the  study  of  the  divine  law,  and 
much  more  therefore  as  r^^ards  that  of  medidne ;  into 
which  competitors  would  crowd  in  proportion  to  its 
broader  and  more  obvious  human  interest,  knd  effectu- 
ally demolish  any  narrowing  barriera  of  eatabliahed  priv- 
il^e,  if  anch  previously  exiated. 

2.  In  the  Interval  between  the  Old  and  the  Neno  Testa- 
men/.— It  may  be  obaerved  that  the  priests  in  their  min- 
istrations, who  performed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  bare- 
foot on  stone  pavement,  and  without  perhaps  any  vari- 
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ation  of  dress  to  meet  that  of  teraperatnie,  were  peculiarly 
liable  to  sickness  (Kail,  De  MorbU  Saoerdotum,  Hafn. 
1745).  Hence  the  permanent  appointment  of  a  Temple 
physician  has  been  supposed  by  some,  and  a  certain 
Ben-Ahijah  is  mentioned  by  Wunderbar  as  occurring  in 
the  Talmud  in  that  capacity.  But  it  rather  appears  as 
if  such  an  otBoer*s  appointment  were  precarious,  and  va- 
ried with  the  demands  of  the  ministrant& 

The  book  of  Ecdesiasticus  shows  the  increased  regard 
given  to  the  distinct  study  of  medicine  by  the  repeated 
mention  of  physicians,  etc,  which  it  contains,  and  which, 
as  probably  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  it 
might  be  expected  to  show.  The  wisdom  of  prevention 
is  recognised  in  Ecdus.  xviii,  19;  perhaps  also  in  x,  10. 
Rank  and  honor  are  said  to  be  the  portion  of  the  physi- 
cian, and.  his  office  to  be  from  the  Lord  (xxxviii,  1, 8, 
12).  The  repeated  allusions  to  sickness  in  vii,  86;  XXX, 
17 ;  xxxi,  22 ;  xxxvii,  80 ;  xxxviii,  9,  coupled  with  the 
former  recognition  of  merit,  have  caused  some  to  sup- 
pose that  this  author  was  himself  a  physician.  If  he 
was  so,  the  power  of  mind  and  wide  range  of  observa- 
tion shown  in  his  work  would  give  a  favorable  impres- 
sion of  the  standard  of  practitioners;  if  he  was  not,  the 
great  general  popularity  of  the  study  and  practice  may 
be  inferred  from  its  thus  becoming  a  common  topic  of 
general  advice  offered  by  a  non-professionaal  writer.  In 
Wisd.  xvi,  12,  plaister  b  spoken  of;  anointing,  as  a  means 
of  healing,  in  Tob.  vi,  8. 

8.  In  the  New  Testament, — Luke,  "  the  beloved  phy- 
sician," who  practiced  at  Antioch  while  the  body  was 
his  care,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  conversant  with 
all  the  leading  opinions  current  down  to  his  own  time. 
Situated  between  the  great  schools  of  Alexandria  and 
Cilicia,  within  easy  sea-transit  of  both,  as  well  as  of  the 
Western  homes  of  science,  Antioch  enjoyed  a  more  cen- 
tral position  than  any  great  city  of  the  ancient  worid, 
and  in  it  accordingly  all  the  streams  of  contomporary 
medical  learning  may  have  probably  found  a  point  of 
continence.  The  medicine  of  the  New  Test  is  not  sole- 
ly, nor  even  chiefly,  Jewish  medicine;  and  even  if  it 
were,  it  is  clear  that  the  more  mankind  became  mixed 
by  intercourse,  the  more  medical  opinion  and  practice 
must  have  ceased  to  be  exclusive.  The  great  number 
of  Jews  resident  in  Rome  and  Greece  about  the  Chris- 
tian sera,  and  the  successive  decree  by  which  their  ban- 
ishment from  the  former  was  proclaimed,  must  have 
imported,  even  into  Palestine,  whatever  from  the  West 
was  best  worth  knowing;  and  we  may  be  as  sure  that 
its  medicine  and  surgery  expanded  under  these  influ- 
ences as  that,  in  the  writings  of  the  Talmudists,  such 
obligations  would  be  unacknowledged.  But,  beyond 
this,  the  growth  of  large  mercantile  communities,  such 
as  existed  in  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Ephesus, 
of  itself  involves  a  peculiar  sanitary  condition  from  the 
mass  of  human  elements  gathered  to  a  focus  under  new 
or  abnormal  circumstances.  Nor  are  the  words  in  which 
an  eloquent  modem  writer  describes  the  course  of  this 
action  less  applicable  to  the  case  of  an  ancient  than  to 
that  of  a  modem  metropolis.  '*  Diseases  once  indigenous 
to  a  section  of  humanity,  are  slowly  but  surely  creeping 
up  to  commercial  centres,  whence  they  will  be  rapidly 
propagated.  One  form  of  Asiatic  leprosy  is  approaching 
the  Levant  from  Arabia.  The  history  of  every  disease 
which  is  commmiicated  from  man  to  man  establishes 
this  melancholy  trath,  that  ultimately  such  maladies 
overleap  all  obstacles  of  climate,  and  demonstrate  a  sol- 
idarity in  evil  as  well  as  in  good  among  the  brotherhood 
of  nations"  (Dr.  Ferguson,  Pref,  Essay  io  Gooch  on  Dis- 
eases  of  Women,  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1869, 
p.  xlvi).  In  proportion  as  this  ^  melancholy  tmth"  is 
perceived  wouJd  an  intercommunication  of  medical  sci- 
ence prevail  also. 

4.  In  Contemporary  Heathen  Writers, — The  medicine 
and  surgery  referred  to  in  the  New  Test.,  then,  was  prob- 
ably not  inferior  to  that  commonly  in  demand  among 
educated  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  must  have  been,  as  r^ards 
its  basis,  Greek  medicine,  and  not  Jewbh.    Hence  a 


standard  Gentile  medical  writer,  if  any  b  to  be  found  of 
that  period,  would  best  represent  the  profesdoa  to  which 
the  evangelist  belonged.    Without  absolute  certainty 
as  to  date,  we  seem  to  have  such  a  writer  in  Aietseua, 
commonly  called  '*the  Cappadodan,"  who  wrote  oer- 
tainly  after  Nero's  reign  bcjyjan,  and  probably  flourished 
shortly  before  and  after  the  decade  in  which  Paul  reached 
Rome  and  Jerusalem  fell    If  he  were  of  Luke*8  age,  it 
b  striking  that  he  should  also  be  perhaps  the  only 
ancient  medical  authority  in  favor  of  dssmoniacal  poe- 
session  as  a  possible  account  of  epilepsy.    If  his  coun- 
try be  rightly  indicated  by  hb  surname,  we  know  that 
it  gave  him  the  means  of  intercourse  with  both  the 
Jews  and  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic  period  (Acts 
ii,  9;  1  Pet  i,  1).     It  b  very  likely  that  Tarsus,  the 
nearest  place  of  academic  repute  to  that  region,  was 
the  scene  of,  at  any  rate,  the  eariier  studies  of  Aretaras, 
nor  would  any  chronological  difficulty  prevent  his  hav- 
ing been  a  pupil  in  medicine  there  when  Paul  and  also, 
perhaps,  Barnabas  were,  as  b  probable,  pursuing  their 
early  studies  in  other  subjects  at  the  same  spot.     Are- 
tsMis,  then,  assuming  the  date  above  indicated,  may  be 
taken  as  expounding  the  medical  practice  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century.    There  is, 
however,  much  of  strongly-marked  individuality  in  hb 
work,  more  especially  in  the  minute  verbal  portraiture 
of  disease.     That  of  pulmonary  consumption  in  partic- 
ular, b  traced  with  the  careful  description  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness, and  represents  with  a  curious  exactness  the  curved 
nails,  shmnken  fingers,  slender,  sharpened  nostrils,  hol- 
low, glazy  eye,  cadaverous  look  and  hue,  the  waste  of 
muscle  and  startling  prominence  of  bones,  the  scapula 
standing  off  like  the  wing  of  a  bird ;  as  idso  the  habit 
of  body  marking  predbposition  to  the  malady,  the  thin, 
veneer-like  frames,  the  limbs  like  pinions,  the  prominent 
throat  and  shallow  chest,  with  a  remark  that  moist  and 
cold  climates  are  the  haunts  of  it  (Aret.  irtpi  ^lo-coic). 
Hb  work  exhibits  strong  traits  here  and  there  of  the 
Pneumatic  school,  as  in  hb  statement  regarding  leth- 
argy, that  it  b  frigidity  implanted  by  native ;  concern- 
ing elephantiasb  even  more  emphatically,  that  it  is  a 
refrigeration  of  the  innate  heat,  *'or,  rather,  a  congela- 
tion—as it  were  one  great  winter  of  the  system."     The 
same  views  betray  themselves  in  hb  statement  r^^ard- 
ing  the  blood,  that  it  b  the  warming  principle  of  all  the 
parts;  that  diabetes  b  a  sort  of  dropsy,  both  exhibiting 
the  watery  principle ;  and  that  the  effect  of  white  hel- 
lebore b  as  that  of  fire:  '^so  that  whatever  fire  does  by 
burning,  hellebore  effects  still  more  by  penetrating  in- 
wardly."   The  last  remark  shows  that  he  gave  some 
scope  to  hb  imaginarion,  which  indeed  we  might  illus- 
trate from  some  of  hb  pathological  descriptions;  e.  g. 
that  of  elephantiasis,  where  the  resemblance  of  the  beast 
to  the  afiiicted  human  being  b  wrought  to  a  fanciful 
parallel.    Allowing  for  such  overstrained  touches  here 
and  there,  we  may  say  that  he  generally  avoids  extrav- 
agant crotohets,  and  re^s  chiefly  on  wide  observation, 
and  on  the  common-sense  which  sobers  theory  and  ra- 
tionalizes facts.    He  hardly  ever  quotes  an  authority ; 
and  though  much  of  what  he  states  was  taught  before, 
it  b  dealt  with  as  the  common  property  of  science,  or  as 
become  sui  juris  through  being  proved  by  hb  own  ex- 
perience.   The  freedom  with  which  he  follows  or  re- 
jects earlier  opinions  has  occasioned  him  to  be  classed 
by  some  among  the  Eclectic  school.    His  work  b  divi- 
ded into — I,  the  causes  and  signs  of  (1)  acute  and  (2) 
chronic  diseases;  and,  II,  the  curative  treatment  of  (1) 
acute  and  (2)  chronic  diseases.    Hb  boldness  of  treat- 
ment b  exemplified  in  hb  selection  of  the  vein  to  be 
opened  in  a  wide  range  of  parts — the  arm,  ankle,  tongne, 
nose,  etc    He  first  has  a  distinct  mention  of  leeches, 
which  Themison  b  said  to  have  introduced ;  and  in  thb 
respect  hb  sui^cal  resources  appear  to  be  in  advance 
of  Cebus.    He  was  familiar  with  the  operation  for  the 
stone  in  the  bladder,  and  prescribes,  as  Celsus  also  does, 
the  use  of  the  catheter,  where  its  insertion  b  not  pre- 
vented by  inflammation,  then  the  incision  into  the  neck 
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of  the  bladder,  nearly  as  in  modern  liihotomy.    His 
newB  of  the  internal  economy  were  a  strange  mixture 
of  troth  and  error,  and  the  disuse  of  anatomy  was  no 
doubt  the  leaaon  why  this  was  the  weak  point  of  his 
ww^ing-    He  held  that  the  work  of  producing  the 
blood  pertained  to  the  liver,  *'  which  is  the  root  of  the 
vwaf  that  the  bile  was  distributed  from  the  gall-blad- 
der to  the  intestines;  and,  if  this  vesica  became  gorged, 
the  bile  was  thrown  bock  into  the  veins,  and  by  them 
diffieed  over  the  system.    He  regarded  the  nerves  as 
the  source  of  sensation  and  motion;  and  had  some  no- 
tion of  them  as  branching  in  pairs  from  the  spine.   Thus 
he  hu  a  cnrioas  statement  as  regards  paralysis,  that  in 
the  case  of  any  sensational  point  beUno  the  head,  e.  g. 
from  the  membrane  of  the  spinal  marrow  being  affected 
iojarioasly,  the  parts  on  the  right  side  will  be  paral3rzed 
if  the  nerve  towards  the  right  side  be  hurt,  and  simi- 
briy,  conversely,  of  the  left  side;  but  that  if  the  head 
icsdf  be  so  affected,  the  inverse  law  of  consequence  holds 
oooceming  the  parts  related,  since  each  nerve  passes 
over  to  the  other  side  from  that  of  its  origin,  decussating 
etch  other  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X.    The  doctrine  of 
the  Pneoma,  or  ethereal  principle  existing  in  the  micro- 
oosa  by  which  the  mind  performs  all  the  functions  of 
the  body,  holds  a  more  prominent  position  in  the  works 
of  AretBus  than  in  those  of  any  of  the  other  authorities 
(pt,  Adams's  Preface,  to  Aret,  p.  x,  xi).     He  was  aware 
that  the  nervous  foncdon  of  sensation  was  distinct  fh>m 
the  modve  power;  that  either  might  cease  and  the 
other  continue.     His  pharmacopoeia  is  copious  and  rea- 
■»aUe,  and  the  limits  of  the  usefulness  of  this  or  that 
drag  are  laid  down  judiciously.    He  makes  large  use  of 
wine,  and  prescribing  the  kind  and  the  number  of  tycUM 
to  be  taken;  and  some  words  of  his  on  stomach  disor- 
ders (rtpi  KapSiaXyifiQ)  forcibly  recall  those  of  Paul  to 
Timothy  (1  Tim.  v,  23),  and  one  might  almost  suppose 
tbem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  intenser  spirituality 
of  his  Jewish  or  Christian  patients.    **  Such  disorders," 
he  says,  **are  common  to  those  who  toil  in  teaching, 
irhose  yearning  ia  after  divine  instruction,  who  despise 
delicate  and  varied  diet,  whose  nourishment  b  fasting, 
and  whose  drink  is  water.^    As  a  purge  of  melancholy, 
he  prescribes  **  a  little  wine,  and  some  other  more  liberal 
sttstenance."    In  bis  essay  on  oausus,  or  **  brain"  fever, 
he  describes  the  powers  acquired  by  the  soul  before  dis- 
eobtioQ  in  the  foHowing  remarkable  words:  "Every 
sense  is  pure,  the  intellect  acute,  the  gnostic  powers 
prophetic;  for  they  prognosticate  to  themselves  in  the 
fint  pUoe  thdr  own  departure  from  life ;  then  they  fore- 
tell what  will  afterwards  take  place  to  those  present, 
who  {$Dcy  sometimes  that  they  are  delirious :  but  these 
persons  wonder  at  the  result  of  what  has  been  said. 
OthecB  also  talk  to  certain  of  the  dead,  perchance  they 
alone  perceiving  them  to  be  present,  in  virtue  of  their 
icote  and  pure  sense,  or  perchance  from  their  soid  see- 
ing beforehand,  and  armouncing  the  men  with  whom 
they  are  about  to  associate.    For  formerly  they  were 
immeEKd  in  humors,  as  if  in  mud  and  darkness ;  but 
when  the  disease  has  drained  these  oft,  and  taken  away 
the  mist  from  their  eyes,  they  perceive  those  things 
which  are  in  the  air,  and,  through  the  soul  being  unen- 
aunbered,  become  true  prophets."    To  those  who  wish 
farther  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  at  this  nra,  the 
edidon  of  Aretasos  by  the  Sydenham  Society,  and  in  a 
leas  degree  that  by  Boerhaave  (Lugd.  Bat.  1735),  to 
which  the  references  have  here  been  made,  may  be  reo- 
ommended. 

As  the  general  science  of  medicine  and  surgery  of 
this  period  may  be  represented  by  Aretaraui,  so  we  have 
neariy  a  representation  of  its  Materia  Medusa  by  Dios- 
cpridea.  He  too  was  of  the  same  general  region — a 
GOidan  Greek — and  his  first  lessons  were  probably 
learnt  at  Tarsus.  His  period  is  tinged  by  the  same 
onoertainty  as  that  of  Aretaeus;  but  he  has  usually  been 
laaigned  to  the  end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second 
nmoiy  (see  Smith,  Diet,  of  Close,  Biog,  s.  v.).  He  was 
the  first  author  of  high  mark  who  devoted  his  attention 
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to  Materia  Medica.  Indeed,  this  branch  of  ancient 
science  remained  as  he  left  it  till  the  times  of  the  Ara- 
bians ;  and  these,  though  they  enlarged  the  supply  of 
drugs  and  pharmacy,  yet  copy  and  repeat  Dioscorides, 
as,  indeed,  Galen  himself  often  does,  on  all  common  sub- 
ject-matter. Above  90  minerals,  700  plants,  and  168 
animal  substances  are  said  to  be  described  In  the  re- 
searches of  Dioscorides,  displaying  an  industry  and  skill 
which  has  remained  the  marvel  of  all  subsequent  com- 
mentators. Pliny,  copious,  rare,  and  curious  as  he  is, 
yet,  for  want  of  scientific  medical  knowledge,  b  little 
esteemed  in  thb  particular  branch,  save  when  he  follows 
Dioscorides.  The  third  volume  of  Paulus  jEgin,  (ed. 
Sydenham  Soc)  contains  a  catalo^e  of  medicines  sim- 
ple and  compound,  and  the  large  proportion  in  which 
the  authority  of  Dioscorides  has  oonbibuted  to  form  it 
will  be  matufest  at  the  most  cursory  inspectioiu  To 
abridge  such  a  subject  b  impossible,  and  to  transcribe  it 
in  the  most  meagre  form  would  be  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  thb  article. 

III.  Paihology  m  the  BtMe.— Before  proceeding  to  the 
examination  of  diseases  in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  ob- 
serve that  the  question  of  identity  between  any  ancient 
malady  known  by  description  and  any  modem  one 
known  by  experience  b  often  doubtful.  Some  diseases, 
just  as  sonoe  plants  and  some  animals,  will  exbt  almost 
anywhere;  others  can  only  be  produced  within  narrow 
limits  depending  on  the  conditions  of  climate,  habit, 
etc — and  were  only  equal  observation  applied  to  the 
two,  the  habitat  of  a  disease  might  be  mapped  as  accu- 
rately as  that  of  a  plant.  It  b  also  possible  that  some 
diseases  once  extremely  prevalent  may  run  their  course 
and  die  out,  or  occur  only  casually ;  just  as  it  seems  cer- 
tain that,  since  the  Middle  Ages,  some  maladies  have 
been  introduced  into  Europe  which  were  previously  im- 
known.  See  Biblioth, Script,  Med,  (Geneva,  1731) ,  s.  v.; 
Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Galen ;  Leclerc*s  History  of  Medicine 
(Paris,  1728;  transl  London,  1799) ;  Freind's  History  of 
Medicine, 

1.  General  Maladies, — Eruptive  diseases  of  the  acute 
kind  are  more  prevalent  in  the  East  than  in  colder 
climes.  They  also  run  their  course  more  rapidly;  e.  g. 
common  itch,  which  in  Scotland  remains  for  a  longer 
time  vesicular,  becomes,  in  Syria,  pustidar  as  early  some- 
times as  the  third  day.  The  origin  of  it  b  now  sup- 
posed to  be  an  acarus,  but  the  parasite  perishes  when 
removed  from  the  skiiu  Disease  of  various  kinds  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  divine  infliction,  or  denounced 
as  a  penalty  for  transgression;  ''the  evil  diseases  of 
Egypt"  (perhaps  in  reference  to  some  of  the  ten  plagues) 
are  especially  so  characterized  (Gen.  xx,  18 ;  Exod.  xv, 
26;  Lev.  xxvi,  16;  Deut.  vii,  15;  xxviii,  60;  1  Cor.  xi, 
30) ;  so  the  emerods  [see  HiSMORRHOiDs]  of  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  V,  6) ;  the  severe  dysentery  (2  Chron.  xxi, 
15, 19)  of  Jehoram,  which  was  also  epidemic  [see  Blood, 
Issue  of;  and  Fever],  the  peculiar  symptom  of  which 
may  perhaps  have  been  prolapsus  ani  (Dr.  Mason  Good, 
i,  811-13,  mentions  a  case  of  the  entire  colon  exposed) ; 
or,  perhaps,  what  b  known  as  diarrhtea  tubularis, 
formed  by  the  coagulation  of  fibrine  into  a  membrane 
discharged  from  the  inner  coat  of  the  intestines,  which 
takes  the  mould  of  the  bowel,  and  b  thus  expelled ; 
so  the  sudden  deaths  of  Er,  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii,  7, 10), 
the  Egyptian  first-bom  (Exod.  xi,  4,  5),  Nabal,  Bath- 
sheba*s  son,  and  Jeroboam's  (1  Sam.  xxv,  88;  2  Sam.  xii, 
15 ;  1  Kings  xiv,  1, 5),  are  ascribed  to  the  action  of  Je- 
hovah immediately,  or  through  a  prophet  Pestilence 
(Hab.  iii,  5)  attends  hb  path  (oomp.  2  Sam.  xxiv,  15), 
and  b  innoxious  to  those  whom  he  shelters  (Psa.  xd, 
3-10).  It  b  by  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Amos  associated 
(as  historically  in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  13)  with  '^the  sword" 
and  "famine"  (Jer.  xiv,  12;  xv,  2;  xxi, 7, 9;  xxiv, .10; 
xxvii,8,13;  xxviii,8;  xxix,17,18;  xxxii,24,d6^  xxxiv, 
17;  xxxvui,2;  xlii,17,22;  xUv,18;  Ezek. v,  12,17 ;vi, 
11,12;  vii,  15;  xii,  16;  xiv,  21;  xxxiii,27;  Amos  iv,.6, 
10).  The  sicknesses  of  the  widow's  son  of  Zarephath, 
of  Ahaziah,  Benhadad,  the  leprosy  of  Uzzbh,.the  boil 
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of  Hezekiab,  are  also  noticed  as  diseases  sent  by  Jeho- 
vah, or  in  which  he  interposed  (1  Kings  xvii,  17,  20; 
2  Kings  i,  3;  xx,  1).  In  2  Sam.  iii,  29,  disease  is  invoked 
as  a  curse,  and  in  Solomon's  prayer  (1  Kings  viii,  87 ; 
comp.  2  Chron.  xx,  d)  anticipated  as  a  chastisement. 
Job  and  his  friends  agree  in  ascribing  his  disease  to  di- 
vine infliction;  bat  the  latter  urge  his  sins  as  the  cause. 
So,  conversely,  the  healing  character  of  God  is  invoked 
or  promised  (Psa.  vi,  2;  xli,  3;  ciii,  3 ;  Jer.  xxx.  17). 
Satanic  agency  appears  also  as  procuring  disease  (Job 
ii,  7 ;  Luke  xiii,  1 1, 16).  Diseases  are  also  mentioned  as 
ordinary*  calamities;  e.  g.  the  sickness  of  old  age,  head- 
ache (perhaps  by  sunstroke),  as  that  of  the  Shunam- 
mite's  son,  that  of  Klisha,  and  that  of  Benhadad,  and 
that  of  Joram  (Gen.  xlviii,  1 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  18;  2  Kings 
iv,  20 ;  viii,  7, 29 ;  xiii,  14 ;  2  Chron.  xxii,  6). 

2.  Among  special  diseases  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test 
are,  ophthalmia  (Gen.  xxix,  17,  C^3^  riks^a),  which  is 

perhaps  more  common  in  Syria  and  Egypt  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  especially  in  the  ^  season,  the 
juice  of  the  newly-ripe  fruit  having  the  piower  of  giving 
it.  It  may  occasion  partial  or  total  blindness  (2  Kings 
vi,  18).  The  eye-salve  {KoXXvpiov,  Rev.  iii,  18 ;  Hor. 
Sat.  i)  was  a  remedy  common  to  Orientals,  Greeks,  and 
Romans  (see  Hippocr.  KoXXovptov ;  Celsus,  vi,  8,  De  ocu- 
lorum  morbis,  [2]  De  cHversis  coUyrUt),  Other  diseases 
are — ^barrenness  of  women,  which  mandrakes  were  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  correcting  (Gen.  xx,  18 ; 
comp.  xii,  17;  xxx,  1,  2,  li-16);  **  consumption,"  and 
several,  the  names  of  which  are  derived  from  various 
words,  signifying  to  bum  or  to  be  hot  (Lev.  xxvi,  16 ; 
Deut.  xxvUi,  22)  [see  Fever]  ;  compare  the  kinds  of 
fever  distingubhed  by  Hippocrates  as  icavaoQ  and  irvp. 
The  «  burning  boil,"  or  «  of  a  boU"  (Lev.  xiii,  28,  ra*lX 
"pn^n,  SepL  ovXii  Tov  \\kovq)j  is  again  merely  marked 
by  the  notion  of  an  eiTect  resembling  that  of  fire,  like 
the  Greek  ^Xtyftovr;,  or  our  '' carbuncle ;"  it  may  possi- 
bly find  an  equivalent  in  the  Damascus  boil  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  "botch  (T'tlTO)  of  Egypt"  (Deut.  xxviU, 
27)  is  so  vague  a  term  as  to  yield  a  most  uncertain 
sense ;  the  plague,  as  known  by  its  attendant  6u6o,  has 
been  suggested  by  Scheuchzer.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Elephantiasis  Grcscorum  may  be  intraded  by  'prn^?,  un- 
derstood in  the  widest  sense  of  a  continued  ulceration 
until  the  whole  body,  or  the  portion  affected,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  yrvd.  Of  this  disease  some  further 
notice  will  be  taken  below;  at  present  it  is  observable 
that  the  same  word  is  used  to  express  the  "boil"  of 
Hezekiah.  This  was  certainly  a  single  locally-confined 
eruption,  and  was  probably  a  carbuncle,  one  of  which 
may  well  be  fatal,  though  a  single  "  boil"  in  our  sense 
of  the  word  seldom  is  so.  Dr.  Mead  supposes  it  to  have 
been  a  fever  terminating  in  an  abscess.  The  diseases 
rendered  "scab"  and  "scurvy"  in  Lev.  xxi,  20;  xxii, 
22;  Deut.  xxviii,  27,  may  be  almost  any  skin-disease, 
such  as  those  known  under  the  names  of  lepra,  psoriaris, 
pityriasis,  icthyoeis,  favus,  or  common  itch.  Some  of 
these  may  be  said  to  approach  the  type  of  leprosy  as 
laid  down  in  Scripture,  although  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  involved  ceremonial  defilement-,  but  only  a  blemish 
disqualifying  for  the  priestly  oflSce.  The  quality  of 
being  incurable  is  added  as  a  special  curse,  for  these  dis- 
eases are  not  generally  so,  or  at  any  rate  are  common  in 
milder  forms.  The  "  running  of  the  reins"  (Lev.  x v,  2, 
3 ;  xxii,  4,  marg.)  may  perhaps  mean  gonorrhcta^  or  more 
probably  btettnorrkaa  (mucous  dischaige).  If  we  com- 
pare Numb.  XXV,  1,  xxxi,  7,  with  Josh,  xxii,  17,  there  is 
ground  for  thinking  that  some  disease  of  this  class,  de- 
rived from  polluting  sexual  intercourse,  remained  among 
the  people.  The  existence  of  gtmorrhaa  in  early  times 
— save  in  the  mild  form— has  been  much  disputed.  Mi- 
chel L^vy  (TraiU  d^ffygtinef  p. 7)  considers  the  affirma- 
tive as  established  by  the  above  passage,  and  says  of 
S3rphiUs,"Que  pour  notre  part,  nous  n'avons  Jamais  pu 
considerer  commc  une  nouveaut^  du  xv*  8iccle.r    He 


certainly  gives  some  strong  historical  evidence  against 
the  view  that  it  was  introduced  into  France  by  Sijanish 
troops  under  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova  on  their  return  from 
the  New  Worid,  and  so  into  the  rest  of  Europe,  where  it 
was  known  as  the  morbus  GaUiau,  He  adds,  "La 
syphilis  est  perdue  confus^ment  dans  la  pathologie  an- 
cienne  par  la  diversity  de  ses  symptdmes  et  de  ses  alt^ 
rations;  leur  interpretation  collective, et  leur  redaction 
en  une  seule  unite  morbide,  a  fait  croire  h.  Tintroduction 
d'une  maladie  nouvelle."  See  also  Freind's  History  of 
MecLy  Dr.  Mead,  Michaelis,  Reinhart  (Bibelkrttttkheiten)y 
Schmidt  ( Biblisch,  Med,),  and  others.  Wunderbar  (^tb.- 
Talm,  Med,  Iii,  20,  commenting  on  Lev.  xv,  and  compar- 
ing Mishna,  Zabim.  ii,  2,  and  Maimonides,  ad  loc)  thinks 
that  ffonorrhcRa  beniffna  was  in  the  mind  of  the  latter 
writers.  Dr.  Adams,  the  editor  of  Paul,  jEgin,  (Sy  denh. 
Soc  ii,  14),  considers  syphilis  a  modified  form  of  ele- 
phantiasis. For  all  ancient  notices  of  the  cognate  dis- 
eases, see  that  work,  i,  598  sq.  The  "  issue"  of  xv,  19, 
may  be  the  menorrhagia,  the  duration  of  which  in  the 
East  is  sometimes,  when  not  checked  by  remedies,  for 
an  indefinite  period  (MatL  ix,  20)«  or  uterine  hemorrhage 
from  other  causes. 

In  Deut.  xxviii,  86  is  mentioned  a  disease  attacking 
the  " knees  and  legs,"  consisting  in  a  "sore  botch  which 
cannot  be  healed,"  but  extended,  in'  the  sequel  of  the 
verse,  from  the  "  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  head." 
The  latter  part  of  the  quotation  would  certainly  accord 
with  Elephantiasis  Gracorum;  but  this,  if  the  whole 
verse  be  a  mere  continuation  of  one  described  malady, 
would  be  in  contradiction  to  the  fact  that  this  disease 
commences  in  the  face,  not  in  the  lower  members.     On 
the  other  hand,  a  disease  which  affects  the  knees  and 
legs,  or  more  commonly  one  of  them  only — its  principal 
feature  being  intumescence,  distorting  and  altering*  all 
the  proportions — is  l^  a  mere  accident  of  language 
known  as  Elephantiasis  Arabwn,  Bucnemia  Tropica 
(Rayer,  ui,  820-841),  or  "  Barbadoes  leg,"  from  being 
well  known  in  that  island.     Supposing,  however,  that 
the  affection  of  the  knees  and  legs  is  something  distinct, 
and  that  the  latter  part  of  the  description  applies  to  the 
EUphantiasis  GnBcorum^  the  incurable  and  all-pervading 
character  of  the  malady  are  well  expressed  by  it    This 
disease  is  what  now  passes  under  the  name  of  "  leprosy** 
(Michaelis.  iii,  259)---the  lepers,  e.  g.  of  the  huts  near 
the  Zion  gate  of  modem  Jerusalem  are  elephantiacs. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  there  are  two  kinds,  one  pain- 
ful, the  other  painless;  but,  as  regards  Syria  and  the 
East,  this  b  contradicted.    There  the  parts  aflected  arc 
quite  benumbed  and  lose  sensation.    It  u  classed  as  a 
tubercular  disease,  not  confined  to  the  skin,  but  per- 
vading the  tissues  and  destroying  the  bones.    It  is  not 
confined  to  any  age  or  either  sex.    It  first  appears  in 
general,  but  not  always,  about  the  (ace,  as  an  indurated 
nodule  (hence  it  is  improperiy  called  tubercular),  which 
gradually  enlaigee,  inflames,  and  ulcerates.     Sometimes 
it  commences  in  the  neck  or  arms.    The  ulcers  will  heal 
spontaneously,  but  only  ailer  a  long  period,  and  after 
destroying  a  great  dealx>f  the  neighboring  parts."'  If  a 
joint  be  attacked,  the  ulceration  will  go  on  till  its  de- 
struction is  complete,  the  joints  of  finger,  toe,  etc,  drop- 
ping off  one  by  one.    Frightful  dreams  and  fetid  breath 
are  symptoms  mentioned  by  some  pathologists.    More 
nodules  will  develop  themselves,  and,  if  the  face  be  the 
chief  seat  of  the  disease,  it  assumes  a  leonine  aspect 
(henoe  called  also  T^eontiasis),  loathsome  and  hideous; 
the  skin  becomes  thick,  rugose,  and  livid ;  the  eyes  are 
fierce  and  staring,  and  the  hair  generally  falls  off  from 
all  the  parts  affected.    When  the  throat  is  attacked  the 
voice  shares  the  affection,  and  sinks  to  a  hoarse,  husky 
whisper.   These  two  symptoms  are  eminently  character- 
istic.   The  patient  will  become  bed-ridden,  and,  though 
a  mass  of  bodily  corruption,  seems  happy  and  contented 
with  his  sad  condition,  until,  sinking  exhausted  under 
the  ravages  of  the  disease,  he  is  generally  carried  off,  at 
least  in  Syria,  by  diarrhoea.    It  is  hereditary,  and  may 
be  inoculated,  but  does  not  propagate  itself  by  the  closest 
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contact;  e.  g.  two  women  in  the  aforesaid  leper-huts  re- 

moioed  anoontaminated  though  their  husbands  vrere 

both  alfected,  and  yet  the  children  bom  to  them  were, 

fike  the  fothers,  elephantbiac,  and  became  so  in  early 

fiie.    On  the  children  of  diseased  parents  a  watch  for 

the  appearance  of  the  malady  b  kept;  but  no  one  is 

afrud  of  infection,  and  the  neighbors  mix  freely  with 

them,  thoagh,  like  the  lepers  of  the  Old  TesL,  they  live 

''in  a  atmal  house.**     Many  have  attributed  to  these 

wretched  creatures  a  Wndo  inexpkbilis  (see  Proceedings 

of  Med.  and  Ckirurg.  Soc  of  London^  Jan.  1860,  iii,  164, 

(nm  which  some  of  the  above  remarks  are  taken) .    This 

is  taned  by  Dr.  Robot  Sim  (from  a  dose  study  of  the 

diseise  in  Jouaalem),  save  in  so  far  as  idleness  and  in- 

activity,  with  animal  wants  supplied,  may  conduce  to  it. 

It  becune  first  prevalent  in  Europe  during  the  crusades, 

and  bjr  their  means  was  difinsed,  and  the  ambiguity  of 

designadng  it  lepro^  then  originated,  and  has  been 

gmerally  unce  retained.    Pliny  \Nai,  Hitt,  xxvi,  5)  as- 

ams  that  it  was  unknown  in  Italy  till  the  time  of  Pom- 

pej  the  Great,  when  it  waa  imported  from  Egypt,  but 

soon  became  extinct  {PauL  ^gm,  ed.  Sydenh.  Soc  ii,  6). 

It  is,  however,  broadly  distinguished  from  the  Xeirpa, 

Xfvaf,  etc^  of  the  Greeks  by  name  and  symptoms,  no 

les  than  by  Roman  medical  and  even  popular  writers; 

oomp.  LocretiuR,  whoae  mention  of  it  is  the  earliest — 

"Kit  elephas  morbus,  qui  propter  flomioa  Nlli, 
OlgDitiir  .^ypto  In  medift,  neqae  prteterea  nsqnam." 

It  is  nearly  extinct  in  Europe,  save  in  Spain  and  Nor- 
way.  A  case  was  seen  lately  in  the  Crimea,  but  may 
have  been  produced  elsewhere.  It  prevails  in  Turkey 
and  the  Greek  Archipelago.  One  case,  however,  indig- 
enous in  England,  is  recorded  among  the  medical  fkc- 
rimiles  at  Guy's  HospitaL  In  Granada  it  was  generally 
(atal  after  eight  or  ten  years,  whatever  the  treatment. 
This  favors  the  correspondence  of  this  disease  with  one 
one  of  those  evil  diseases  of  Egypt,  possibly  its  "  botch,** 
threatoied  m  Deat  xxviii,  27, 35.  This  "  botch,"  how- 
ever, seems  more  probably  to  mean  the  foul  ulcer  men- 
tioned by  AretSBUs  {De  Sign,  et  Caus,  Morb,  AcuU  i,  9), 
and  called  by  him  d^p^a  or  itrxapn.  He  ascribes  its  fre- 
quency in  Egypt  to  the  mixed  vegetable  diet  there  fol- 
lowed, and  to  the  use  of  the  turbid  water  of  the  Nile, 
hot  adds  that  it  is  common  in  Coele-Syria.  The  Tal- 
mod  ^Kaks  of  the  elephantiasis  {Baba  KamOy  80  6)  aa 
being  **  moist  without  and  dry  within**  (Wunderbar,  Bib- 
Utck-Talmuditcke  Med,  Stes  Heft,  10,  11).  Advanced 
cues  are  said  to  hare  a  cancerous  aspect,  and  some  even 
daiB  it  as  a  form  of  cancer,  a  disease  dependent  on  faults 
of  nutrition. 

It  has  been  aaaerted  that  this,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  dreadful  disease  of  the  East,  was  Job*s  malady. 
Origen,  Rexapla  on  Job  ii,  7,  mentions  that  one  of  the 
GfMk  versions  gives  it,  loc,  cit,^  as  the  affliction  which 
beffl  him.   Wunderbar  {ut  gup.  p.  10)  supposes  it  to  have 
been  the  Tyrian  leprosy,  resting  chiefly  on  the  itching 
implied,  as  he  supposes,  by  Job  ii,  7, 8.     Schmidt  (Bib- 
Ht^r  Med,  iv,  4)  thinks  the  *'sore  boil**  may  indicate 
some  graver  disease,  or  complication  of  diseases.    But 
there  is  no  need  to  go  beyond  the  statement  of  Script- 
are,  which  speaks  not  only  of  this  ^  boil,**  but  of  **  skin 
loathsome  and  broken,**  ^  covered  with  worms  and  clods 
of  dust;**  the  second  symptom  is  the  result  of  the  first, 
and  the  **  worms**  are  probably  the  larvae  of  some  fly, 
known  so  to  infest  and  make  its  mdiu  in  any  wound  or 
MR  exposed  to  the  air,  and  to  increase  rapidly  in  size. 
The  **  dods  of  dust**  would  of  course  follow  ^m  his  "  sit^ 
ting  in  ashes.**    The  **  breath  strange  to  hb  wife,**  if  it 
be  not  a  figurative  expression  for  her  estrangement  from 
Imn,  may  imply  a  fetor,  which  in  such  a  state  of  body 
liardly  requires  explanation.    The  expression  my  **  bow- 
cb  boiled**  (xxx,  27)  may  refer  to  the  burning  sensation 
m  tlfe  stomach  and  bowels,  caused  by  acrid  bile,  which 
ii  common  in  ague.    Aretaeus  (Z)e  Cwr.  Morb,  A  cut,  ii, 
3)  has  a  similar  expression,  dtpfiamri  rwv  (Tir\dyxva)v 
»oy  ird  irvpoc,  9B  attending  syncope.    The  ^scaring 
Aeams*  and  "tecrifj-ing  visions**  are  perhaps  a  mere 


symptom  of  the  state  of  mind  bewildered  by  unaccount- 
able afflictions.  The  intense  emaciation  was  (xxxiii, 
21)  perhaps  the  mere  result  of  protracted  mckness. 

The  disease  of  king  Antiochus  (2  Mace,  ix,  5-10,  etc) 
is  that  of  a  boil  br^ing  worms  {jilcus  venrwiosum). 
So  Sulla,  Pherecydes,  and  Alcman,  the  poet,  are  men- 
tioned (Plut  Vita  Sulla)  as  similar  cases.  l*he  exam- 
ples of  both  the  Herods  (Josephus,  AtU,  x\'ii,6, 5;  War^ 
i,  88,  5)  may  also  be  adduced,  as  that  of  Pheretime 
(Herod,  iv,  205).  There  is  some  doubt  whether  this  dis- 
ease be  not  allied  to  phthiriasis,  in  which  lice  are  bred, 
and  cause  ulcers.  This  condition  may  originate  either 
in  a  sore,  or  in  a  morbid  habit  of  body  brought  on  by 
undeanliness,  suppressed  perspiration,  or  neglect;  but 
the  vermination,  if  it  did  not  commence  in  a  sore,  would 
'produce  one.  Dr.  Mason  Good  (iv,  504-6),  speaking  of 
/ioAtCt  /iaXia<r/i(>c= cutaneous  vermination,  mentions  a 
case  in  the  Westminster  Infirmary,  and  an  opinion  that 
universal  phthiriasis  was  no  unfrequent  disease  among 
the  ancients;  he  also  states  (p.  500)  that  in  gangrenous 
ulcers,  especially  in  warm  climates,  innumerable  grubs 
or  maggots  wiU  appear  almost  every  morning.  The 
camel,  and  other  creatures,  are  known  to  be  the  habitat 
of  similar  parasites.  There  are  also  cases  of  vermina- 
tion without  any  wound  or  faulty  outward  state,  such  as 
the  Vena  MedinennSj  known  in  Africa  as  the  **  Guinea- 
worm,**  of  which  Galen  had  heard  only,  breeding  under 
the  skin,  and  needing  to  be  drawn  out  carefully  by  a 
needle,  lest  it  break,  when  great  soreness  and  suppura- 
tion succeed  (Freind,  Hist,  of  Med,  i,  49 ;  De  Maudel8lo*s 
Travels,  p.  4 ;  and  PcmL  JEgin,  t.  iv,  ed.  Sydenh.  Soc.). 
Rayer  (iii,  808-819)  gives  a  list  of  parasites,  most  of 
them  in  the  skin.  This  "  Guinea-worm,**  it  appears,  is 
also  found  in  Arabia  Petraea,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Cas- 
pian and  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  Ganges,  in  Upper  Eg^'pt 
and  Abyssinia  (ib.  814).  Dr.  Mead  refers  Herod's  dis- 
ease to  ivToXtiaa,  or  intestinal  worms.  Shapter,  without 
due  foundation,  objects  that  the  word  in  that  case  should 
have  been  not  (TkwXi;^,  but  kvkr\  (Medica  Sacra,  p.  188). 

In  Dent,  xxviii,  65  it  is  possible  that  a  palpitation  of 
the  heart  is  intended  to  be  spoken  of  (com  p.  Gen.  xlv, 
26).  In  Mark  ix,  17  (comp.  Luke  ix,  88)  we  have  an 
apparent  case  of  epilepsy,  shown  especially  in  the  foam- 
ing, falling,  wallowing,  and  similar  violent  ^mptoms 
mentioned ;  this  might  easily  be  a  form  of  dasrooniacal 
manifestation.  The  case  of  extreme  hunger  recorded  in 
1  Sam.  xiv  was  merely  the  result  of  exhaustive  fatigue; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  bulimia  of  which  Xeno- 
phon  speaks  {Anab,  iv,  5, 7),  was  remedied  by  an  appli- 
cation in  which  "  honey**  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiv,  27)  was  the 
chief  ingredient 

Besides  the  common  injuries  of  wounding,  bruising, 
striking  out  eye,  tooth,  etc,  we  have  in  Exod.  xxi,  22 
the  case  of  miscarriage  produced  by  a  blow,  push,  etc., 
damaging  the  foetus. 

The  plague  of  **  boils  and  blains**  is  not  said  to  have 
been  fatal  to  man,  as  the  murrain  preceding  was  to  cat- 
tle ;  this  alone  would  seem  to  contradict  the  notion  of 
Shapter  {Medica  Sacra ,  p.  1 18),  that  the  disorder  in  ques- 
tion was  small-pox,  which,  wherever  it  has  appeared, 
until  mitigated  by  vaccination,  has  been  fatal  to  a  great 
part,  perhaps  a  majority  of  those  seized.  The  small-pox 
also  generally  takes  some  days  to  pronounce  and  ma- 
ture, which  seems  opposed  to  the  Mosaic  account  The 
expression  of  Exod.  ix,  10,  a  "  boiT  flourishing,  or  ebul- 
lient with  blains,  may  perhaps  be  a  disease  analogous  to 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  or  even  common  erysipelas, 
which  is  often  accompanied  by  vesications  such  as  the 
word  **  bUuns**  might  fitly  describe.  This  is  Dr.  Robert 
Sim*s  opinion.  Chi  comparing,  however,  the  means  used 
to  produce  the  disorder  (Exod.  ix,8),  an  analogy  is  per- 
ceptible to  what  b  called  "  bricklayer's  itch,**  and  there- 
fore to  leprosy.  A  disease  involving  a  white  spot  break- 
ing forth  from  a  boil  related  to  leprosy,  and  clean  or  un- 
clean according  to  symptoms  specified,  occurs  under  the 
general  locus  of  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii,  18-28). 

The  "withered  hand**  of  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xiii,  4-6), 
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and  of  the  man  (Matt  xii,  10-18 ;  comp.  Lake  vi,  10),  is 
such  an  effect  as  is  known  to  follow  from  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  main  artery  of  any  member,  or  from  paraly- 
sis of  the  principal  nerve,  either  through  disease  or 
through  injury.  A  case  with  a  symptom  exactly  par^ 
allel  to  that  of  Jeroboam  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Ga- 
briel, an  Arab  physician.  It  was  that  of  a  woman  whose 
hand  had  become  rigid  in  the  act  of  swinging,  and  re- 
mained in  the  extended  posture.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  case,  as  related,  is  the  remedy,  which  con- 
sisted in  alarm  acting  on  the  nerves,  inducing  a  sudden 
and  spontaneous  effort  to  use  the  limb — an  effort  which, 
like  that  of  the  dumb  son  of  Croesus  (Herod,  i,  85),  was 
paradoxically  successful  The  case  of  the  widow!s  son 
restored  by  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv,  19),  was  probably  one  of 
sunstroke.  The  disease  of  Asa  "  in  his  feet"  (Schmidt,* 
Biblischer  Med,  iii,  5, 2),  which  attacked  him  in  his  old 
age  (1  Kings  xv,  23 ;  2  Chron.  xvi,12),  and  became  ex- 
ceeding great,  may  have  been  either  cDdema,  dropsy,  or 
podagra^  gout.  The  former  b  common  in  aged  persons, 
in  whom,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  return  upwards 
of  the  sluggish  blood,  its  watery  part  stays  in  the  feet. 
The  latter,  though  rare  in  the  Eaist  at  present,  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Talmudists  {Sotah,  10  a,  and  Sanhedrm, 
48  6),  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have  been 
known  in  Asa's  time.  It  occurs  in  Hippocr.  Apkor,  vi, 
Prognost,  15;  Celsus,  iv,  24 ;  AretsMis,  Moi^»  Chron,  ii, 
12,  and  other  ancient  writers. 

In  1  Mace  vi,  8,  occurs  a  mention  of  **  sickness  of 
grief;*'  in  Ecclus.  xxxvii,  30,  of  sickness  caused  by  ex- 
cess, which  require  only  a  passing  mention.  The  dis- 
ease of  Nebuchadnezzar  has  been  viewed  by  Jahn  as  a 
mental  and  purely  subjective  malady.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  this  satisfies  the  plain,  emphatic  statement  of 
Dan.  iv,  33,  which  seems  to  include,  it  is  true,  mental 
derangement,  but  to  assert  a  degraded  bodily  state  to 
some  extent,  and  a  corresponding  change  of  habits.  The 
"eagles'  feathers"  and  "  birds'  daws"  are  probably  used 
only  in  illustration,  not  necessarily  as  describing  a  new 
t3rpe  to  which  the  hair,  etc.,  approximated.  (Comp.  the 
simile  of  Psa.  ciii,  5,  and  that  of  2  Kings  v,  14.)  We 
may  regard  it  as  Mead  (Med,  Sacr,  vol  vii),  following 
Burton's  Anatomn  qfMelanchofyi  does,  as  a  species  of 
the  melancholy  known  as  Lyccmikropia  (Paulus  ^gin. 
iii,  16 ;  Avioenna,  iii,  1, 5, 22).  Persons  so  affected  wan- 
der like  wolves  in  sepulchres  by  night,  and  imitate  the 
howling  of  a  wolf  or  a  dog.  Further,  there  are  well-at- 
tested accounts  of  wild  or  half-wild  human  creatures,  of 
either  sex,  who  have  lived  as  beasts,  losing  human  con- 
sciousness, and  acquiring  a  superhuman  ferocity,  activ- 
ity, and  swiftness.  EitJber  the  lycanthropic  patients  or 
these  latter  may  furnish  a  partial  analogy  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  regard  to  the  various  points  of  modified 
outward  appearance  and  habits  ascribed  to  him.  Nor 
would  it  seem  impossible  that  a  sustained  lycanthropia 
might  produce  this  latter  condition. 

Here  should  be  noticed  the  mental  malady  of  Saul. 
His  melancholy  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  his  sin; 
it  was  therefore  grounded  in  his  moral  nature,  but  ex- 
tended its  effects,  as  commonly,  to  the  intellectual 
The  *^  evil  spirit  from  God,"  whatever  it  mean,  was  no 
part  of  the  medical  features  of  his  case,  and  may  there- 
fore be  excluded  from  the  present  notice.  Music,  which 
soothed  him  for  a  while,  has  entered  laigely  into  the 
milder  modem  treatment  of  lunacy. 

The  palsy  meets  us  in  the  New  Test  only,  and  in 
features  too  familiar  to  need  special  remark.  The  words 
"grievously  tormented"  (Matt,  viii,  6)  have  been  com- 
mented on  by  Baier  {De  ParaL  p.  32),  to  the  effect  that 
eiLamples  of  acutely  painful  pandyns  are  not  wanting 
in  modem  pathology,  e.  g.  when  paral3rsiB  is  complicated 
with  neuralgia.  *  But  if  this  statement  be  viewed  with 
doubt,  we  might  understand  the  Greek  expression  (/3a- 
(raviZofiti^oc)  as  used  of  paralysis  agitans,  or  even  of 
chorea  (St. Titus's  dance),  in  both  of  which  the  patient, 
being  never  still  for  a  moment  save  when  asleep,  might 
well  be  so  described.  The  woman's  case  who  was  "bowed 


together"  by  "  a  spirit  of  infirmity"  may  probably  hare 
been  paralytic  (Luke  xiii,  11).  If  the  dorsal  mosdee 
were  affected,  those  of  the  chest  and  abdomen ,  from 
want  of  resistance,  would  undergo  contracti<m,  and  thas 
cause  the  patient  to  suffer  as  described. 

Gangrene  (yciyypatva,  Celsus,  vii,  33,  de  ffcmffrema). 
or  morUfication  in  its  various  forms,  is  a  totally  different 
disorder  from  the  "  canker"  of  the  A.  V.  in  2  Tim.  ii,  17. 
Both  gangrene  and  cancer  were  common  in  all  the  coon- 
tries  familiar  to  the  scriptural  writers,  and  neither  dif- 
fers from  the  modem  disease  of  the  same  name  (Dr.  IL 
Good,  ii,  669,  etc.,  and  579,  etc). 

In  Isa.  xxvi,  18 ;  Psa.  vii,  14,  there  seems  an  allusion 
to  false  conception,  in  which,  though  attended  by  pains 
of  quasi-labor  and  other  ordinary  symptoms,  the  womb 
has  been  found  unimpregnated,  and  no  delivery  has  fol- 
lowed. The  medical  term  (Dr.  M.  Good,  iv,  188)  Ift- 
TvevfAaruMriQ,  mola  ventosa^  suggests  the  scriptural  lain- 
guage,  '*  We  have,  as  it  were,  brought  forth  wind  ;^  the 
whole  passage  is  figurative  for  disappointment  after 
great  effort 

Poison,  as  a  means  of  destro3ring  life,  hardly  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  save  as  applied  to  arrows  (Job  vi,  4).  In 
Zech.  xii,  2,  the  marg.  gives  "  poison"  as  an  alternative 
rendering,  which  does  not  seem  preferable,  intoxication 
being  probably  meant  In  the  annals  of  the  Herods 
poisons  occur  as  the  resource  of  stealthy  murder. 

The  bite  or  sting  of  venomous  beasts  can  hardly  be 
treated  as  a  disease,  but  in  connection  with  the  **  fieiy 
(L  e.  venomous)  serpents"  of  NumU  xxi,  6,  and  the  de- 
liverance from  death  of  those  bitten,  it  deserves  a  notice. 
Even  the  Talmud  acknowledges  that  the  healing  power 
lay  not  in  the  brazen  serpent  itself,  but  '*  as  soon  as  they 
feared  the  Most  High,  and  uplifted  their  hearts  to  their 
heavenly  Father,  they  were  healed,  and  in  default  of 
this  were  brought  to  naught"  Thus  the  brazen  figure 
was  symbolized  only;  or,  according  to  the  lovers  of 
purely  natural  explanation,  was  the  stage-trick  to  cover 
a  false  miracle.  It  was  customary  to  consecrate  the 
image  of  the  afiiiction,  either  in  its  cause  or  in  its  effect, 
as  in  the  golden  emerods,  golden  mice,  of  1  Sam.  vi,  4, 
8,  and  in  the  ex-votos  common  in  £$^t  even  before 
the  exodus ;  and  these  may  be  compared  with  the  set- 
ting up  of  the  brazen  serpent  Thus  we  have  in  it  only 
an  instance  of  the  current  custom,  fanciful  or  supersti- 
tious, being  sublimed  to  a  higher  purpose.  The  bite  of 
a  white  she-mule,  perhaps  in  the  ratting  season,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmudists,  fatal ;  and  they  also  mention 
that  of  a  mad  dog,  with  certain  symptoms  by  which  to 
discern  his  state  (Wunderbar,  ut  sup,  p.  21).  The  scch:- 
pion  and  centipede  are  natives  of  the  Levant  (Rev.  ix, 
5, 10),  and,  with  a  large  variety  of  serpents,  swarm  there. 
To  these,  according  to  lichtenstein,  should  be  added  a 
venomous  solpuga,  or  large  spider,  similar  to  the  Cala- 
brian  tarantula;  but  the  passage  in  Pliny  adduced  (£r. 
N,  xxix,  29)  gives  no  satisfactory  ground  for  the  theory 
based  upon  it,  that  its  bite  was  the  cause  of  the  onerods. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  Pliny  mentions  with 
some  fulness  a  mu$  arcmeu* — not  a  spider  resembling  a 
mouse,  but  a  mouse  resembling  a  spider — the  shrew- 
mouse,  and  called  araneua,  Isidore  says  from  this  resem- 
blance, or  from  its  eating  spiders.  Its  bite  was  venom- 
ous, caused  mortification  of  the  part,  and  a  spreading 
ulcer  attended  with  inward  griping  pains,  and  when 
crushed  on  the  wound  it  was  its  own  beet  antidote.    See 

DiSBASB. 

The  disease  of  old  age  has  acquired  a  place  in  Bibli- 
cal nosology  chiefly  owing  to  the  elegant  allegory  into 
which  '^  The  Preacher"  throws  the  succeeding  tokens  of 
the  ravage  of  time  on  man  (Eccles.  xii).  The  symptoms 
enumerated  have  each  their  significance  for  the  physi- 
cian ;  for,  though  his  art  can  do  little  to  arrest  them, 
they  yet  mark  an  altered  condition  calling  for  a  treat- 
ment of  its  own.  **  The  Preacher"  divides  the  sum  of 
human  existence  into  that  period  which  involves  every 
mode  of  growth,  and  that  which  involves  every  mode 
of  decline.    The  first  reaches  from  the  point  of  birth  or 
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ercD  of  genendon,  onwards  to  tbe  attainment  of  the 
'grmd  dimacteric,"  and  the  second  from  that  epoch 
biefcwaidi  tbroagh  a  corresponding  period  of  decline  till 
the  pmnt  of  diflsolation  is  reached.  These  are  lespect- 
iTdy  called  the  mbyn  ^^-Q^  and  the  nn^aJH  ■^tt'^  of 
ibe  nbbins  (Wunderbar,  2tes  Heft).  This  latter  coarse 
a  marked  in  metaphor  by  the  darkening  of  the  great 
fights  of  nature,  and  the  ensuing  season  of  life  is  com- 
piled to  the  broken  weather  of  the  wet  season,  setting 
in  when  summer  is  gone,  when  after  every  shower  fresh 
donds  are  in  the  sky,  as  contrasted  with  the  showers  of 
other  seasons,  which  pass  away  into  clearness.  Such  he 
neens  are  the  ailments  and  troubles  of  declining  age,  as 
eonpared  with  Uiose  of  aAva^cing  life.  The  "  keepers 
of  the  boose"  are  perhaps  the  ribs  which  support  the 
ftaiae,  or  the  arms  and  shoulders  which  enwrap  and  pro- 
tect it.  Their  *^  trembling,'*  especially  that  of  the  arms, 
eiCi,  is  a  sure  sign  of  vigor  past  The  ''strong  men" 
ire  its  supporters,  the  lower  limbs  "  bowing  themselves" 
wider  the  weight  they  once  so  lightly  bore.  The*' grind- 
ing^ hardly  needs  to  be  explained  of  the  teeth,  now  be- 
cooie  **  few."  The  "  lookers  from  the  windows"  are  the 
popils  of  the  eyes,  now  **  darkened,"  as  Isaac's  were,  and 
EITs;  and  Moses,  though  spared  the  dimness,  was  yet 
in  that  very  exemption  a  marvel  (Gen.  xxvii;  comp. 
siviii,  10 ;  1  Sam.  iv,  15 ;  Deut.  xxxiv,  7).  The  "  doors 
shut**  represent  the  dulnees  of  those  other  senses  which 
are  tbe  portab  of  knowledge;  thus  the  taste  and  smell, 
as  in  the  case  of  Barzillai,  became  impaired,  and  the 
ean  stopped  against  sound.  The  ''rising  up  at  the 
Toiee  of  a  bird"  portrays  the  light,  soon-fleeting,  easily- 
broken  slumber  of  the  aged  man ;  or  possibly,  and  more 
literally,  actual  waJdng  in  the  early  morning,  when  first 
the  cock  crows,  may  be  intended.  The  "  daughters  of 
moaic  brought  low"  suggest  the 

"  bifo  manly  voice 

Now  turned  again  to  childish  treble;" 

and  also^  as  iDustrated  again  by  Barzillai,  the  iUlure  in 
the  discernment  and  the  utterance  of  musical  notes. 
The  fears  of  old  age  are  next  noticed :  "They  shall  be 
afraid  oftAat  which  is  high  ;"  an  obscure  expression,  per- 
haps, for  what  are  popularly  called  "  nervous"  terrors, 
es^^gerattng  and  magnifying  every  object  of  alarm, 
aad  ** making,"  as  the  saying  is,  "mountains  of  mole- 
hills* Or,  even  mom  simply,  these  words  may  be  un- 
derttood  as  meaning  that  old  men  have  neither  vigor 
nor  breath  for  going  up  hills,  mountains,  or  anything  else 
that  is  "  high ;"  nay,  for  them  the  plain,  even  the  road 
has  iu  terrors-— they  walk  timidly  and  cautiously  even 
along  that.  "  Fear  in  the  way"  is  at  first  less  obvious ; 
hot  we  observe  that  nothing  uimerves  and  agitates  an 
old  person  nxnre  than  the  prospect  of  a  long  Journey. 
Thos  regarded,  it  becomes  a  fine  and  subtile  touch  in 
the  description  of  decrepitude.  All  readiness  to  haste 
ii  arrested,  and  a  numb  despondency  succeeds.  The 
'^flonriahing"  of  "the  "almond-tree"  is  still  more  ob- 
•eoie;  but  we  observe  this  tree  in  Palestine  blossoming 
when  others  show  no  sign  of  vegetation,  and  when  it  is 
dead  winter  all  around — no  ill  type,  perhaps,  of  the  old 
BiB  who  has  survived  his  own  contemporaries  and  many 
cf  his  juniors.  Youthful  lusts  die  out,  and  their  organs, 
of  whAch  "  the  grasshopper"  is  perhaps  a  figure,  are  re- 
laxed. The  "  nlver  cord"  may  be  that  of  nervous  sen- 
satioo,  or  motion,  or  even  tbe  spinal  marrow  itself. 
Berhaps  some  incapacity  of  retention  may  be  signified 
bjr  the  "golden  bowl  broken;"  the  "pitcher  broken  at 
the  well"  suggests  some  vital  supply  stopping  at  the 
anal  source — derangement  perhaps  of  the  digestion  or 
of  the  respiration ;  the  "  wheel  shivered  at  the  cistern" 
oonvevs,  through  the  image  of  the  water-lifting  process 
faniliar  in  irrigation,  the  notion  of  the  blood,  pumped, 
IS  it  were,  thnMgh  the  vessels,  and  f^tilizing  the  whole 
lyiteffl;  for  "  the  blood  is  the  life." 

IV.  HAmo  TherapeuiicB, — This  carefUl  register  of 
the  tokens  of  decline  might  lead  us  to  expect  great  care 
for  the  preservation  of  health  and  strength ;  and  this 


indeed  is  found  to  mark  the  Mosaic  system,  in  the  regu- 
lations concerning  diet,  the  "  divers  washings,"  and  the 
pollution  imputed  to  a  corpse — nay,  even  in  circumci- 
sion itselfl  These  served  not  only  the  ceremonial  pur- 
pose of  imparting  self-consciousness  to  the  Hebrew,  and 
keeping  him  distinct  from  alien  admixture,  but  had  a 
sanitary  aspect  of  rare  wisdom,  when  we  regard  the 
country,  the  climate,  and  the  age.  The  laws  of  diet  had 
the  effect  of  tempering,  by  a  just  admixture  of  the  or- 
ganic substances  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
the  regimen  of  Hebrew  families,  and  thus  providing  for 
the  vigor  of  future  ages,  as  well  as  checking  the  stimu- 
lus which  the  predominant  use  of  animal  food  gives  to 
the  passions.  To  these  effects  may  be  ascribed  the  im- 
munity often  enjoyed  by  the  Hebrew  race  amid  epi- 
demics devastating  the  countries  of  their  sojourn.  The 
best  and  often  the  sole  possible  exercise  of  medicine  is 
to  prevent  disease.  Moses  could  not  legislate  for  cure, 
but  his  rules  did  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  what 
no  therapeutics,  however  consummate,  could  do — they 
gave  the  best  security  for  the  public  health  by  provi- 
sions incorporated  in  the  public  economy.  Whether  we 
regard  the  laws  which  secluded  the  leper  as  designed  to 
prevent  infection  or  repress  the  dread  of  it,  their  wisdom 
is  neariy  equal,  for  of  all  terrors  the  imagiiuuy  are  the 
most  terrible.  The  laws  restricting  marriage  have  in 
general  a  similar  tendency,  degeneracy  being  the  pen- 
alty of  a  departure  from  those  which  forbid  commixture 
of  near  kiiL  Michel  L^vy  remarks  on  the  salubrious 
tendency  of  the  law  of  marital  separation  (Lev.  xv)  im- 
posed (L^vy,  TraiU  de  Hygiene,  p.  8).  The  precept  also 
concerning  purity  on  the  necessary  occasions  in  a  desert 
encampment  (Deut.  xxiii,  12-14),  enjoining  the  return 
of  the  elements  of  productiveness  to  the  soil,  would  prob- 
ably become  the  basis  of  the  municipal  regulations  hav- 
ing for  their  object  a  similar  purity  in  towns.  The 
consequences  of  its  neglect  in  such  encampments  is 
shown  by  an  example  quoted  by  Michel  L^vy,  as  men- 
tioned by  M.  de  Lamartine  (ib»  8,  9).  Length  of  life 
was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  divine  favor,  and  the  divine 
legislator  had  pointed  out  the  means  of  ordinarily  in- 
suring a  fuller  measure  of  it  to  the  people  at  large  than 
could,  according  to  physical  laws,  otherwise  be  hoped 
for.  Perhaps  the  extraordinary  means  taken  to  prolong 
vitality  may  be  referred  to  this  source  (1  Kings  i,  2), 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  case  of  David  should  be 
deemed  a  singular  one.  We  may  also  compare  the  ap- 
parent influence  of  vital  warmth  enhanced  to  a  miracu- 
lous degree,  but  having,  perhaps,  a  physical  law  as  its 
basis,  in  tbe  cases  of  £lijah,  Elisha,  and  the  sons  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath,  and  the  Shunammite.  Wunderbar 
has  cdlected  severad  examples  of  such  influence  siroi- 
lariy  exerted,  which,  however,  he  seems  to  exaggerate 
to  an  absurd  pitch.  Yet  it  would  seem  not  against  an- 
alogy to  suppose  that,  as  pernicious  exhalations,  mias- 
mata, etc.,  may  pass  from  the  sick  and  affect  the  healthy, 
so  there  should  be  a  reciprocal  action  in  favor  of  health. 
The  climate  of  Palestine  afforded  a  great  range  of  tem- 
perature within  a  narrow  compass — e.  g.  a  long  sea- 
coast,  a  long,  deep  valley  (that  of  the  Jordan),  a  broad, 
flat  plain  (Esdraelon),  a  large  portion  of  table-land  (Ju- 
dah  and  Epbraim),  and  the  higher  elevations  of  Carroel, 
Tabor,  the  lesser  and  greater  Hermon,  etc  Thus  it 
partakes  of  neariy  all  supportable  climates.  In  October 
its  rainy  season  b^ns  with  moist  westerly  winds.  In 
November  the  trees  are  bare.  In  December  snow  and 
ice  are  often  found,  but  never  lie  long,  and  only  during 
the  north  wind's  prevalence.  The  cold  disappears  at 
the  end  of  February,  and  the  "  latter  rain"  sets  in,  last- 
ing through  Mareh  to  the  middle  of  April,  when  thun- 
der-storms are  common,  torrents  swell,  and  the  heat 
rises  in  the  low  grounds.  At  the  end  of  April  the  hot 
season  begins,  but  preserves  moderation  till  June,  thence 
till  September  becomes  extreme;  and  during  all  this 
period  rain  seldom  occurs,  but  often  heavy  dews  prevail. 
In  September  it  commences  to  be  cool,  first  at  night,  and 
sometimes  the  rain  begins  to  £all  at  the  end  of  it.    The 
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migraUon  with  the  season  from  an  inland  to  a  sea^ooast 
position,  from  low  to  high  ground,  etc^  was  a  point  of 
social  development  never  systematically  reached  during 
the  scriptural  history  of  Palestine.  But  men  inhabit- 
ing the  same  regions  for  centuries  could  hardly  fail  to 
notice  the  connection  between  the  air  and  moisture  of  a 
place  and  human  health,  and  those  favored  by  circum- 
stances would  certainly  turn  their  knowledge  to  account. 
The  Talmudists  speak  of  the  n<Mrth  wind  as  preservative 
of  life,  and  the  south  and  east  winds  as  exhaustive,  but 
the  south  as  the  most  insupportable  of  all,  coming  hot 
and  dry  from  the  deserts,  producing  abortion,  tainting 
the  babe  yet  unborn,  and  corroding  the  pearls  in  the 
sea.  Further,  they  dissuade  from  performing  circum- 
cision or  venesection  during  its  prevalence  {Jd>amothy 
72  a,  op. Wunderbar,  2tes  Heft,  voL ii.  A),  It  is  stated 
that "  the  marriage-bed  placed  between  north  and  south 
will  be  bles^  with  male  iasue*^  (Berachoth,  15,  t&.), 
which  may,Wunderbar  thinks,  be  interpreted  of  the 
temperature  when  moderate,  and  in  neither  extreme 
(which  these  winds  respectively  represent),  as  most  fa- 
voring fecundity.  If  the  fact  be  so,  it  is  more  probably 
related  to  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  in  cohnection 
with  which  the  same  theory  has  been  lately  revived. 
A  number  of  precepts  are  given  by  the  same  authorities 
in  reference  to  health ;  e.  g.  eating  slowly,  not  contract- 
ing a  sedentary  habit,  regularity  in  natural  operations, 
cheerfulness  of  temperament,  due  sleep  (eq)ecially  early 
morning  sleep  is  recommended),  but  not  somnolence  by 
day  (Wund^har,  ut  gup.).  We  may  mention  likewise 
in  this  connection  that  possession  of  an  abundance  of 
8cUt  tended  to  banish  much  disease  (Psa.  Ix,  2 ;  2  Sam. 
viii,  13;  1  Chron.  xviii,  12).  Salt^pite  (Zeph.  ii,  9)  are 
still  dug  by  the  Arabs  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
For  the  use  of  salt  to  a  new-bom  infant,  Ezek.  xvi,  4; 
comp.  Galen,  De  Sanit.  lib.  i,  cap.  7. 

The  rite  of  circumcision,  besides  iU  special  surgical 
operation,  deserves  some  notice  in  connection  with  the 
general  question  of  the  health,  longevity,  and  fecundity 
of  the  race  with  whose  history  it  is  identified.  Besides 
being  a  mark  of  the  covenant  and  a  symbol  of  purity,  it 
was  perhaps  also  a  protest  against  the  phallus-worship, 
which  has  a  remote  antiquity  in  the  corruption  of  man- 
kind, and  of  which  we  have  some  trace  in  the  Egyptian 
myth  of  Osiris.  It  has  been  asserted  also  (Wunderbar, 
dtes  Heft,  p.  25)  that  it  distinctly  contributed  to  increase 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  race,  and  to  check  inordinate  de- 
sires in  the  individuaL  Its  beneficial  effects  in  such  a 
climate  as  that  of  Egypt  and  S3rria,  as  tending  to  pro- 
mote cleanliness,  to  prevent  or  reduce  irritation,  and 
thereby  to  stop  the  way  against  various  disorders,  have 
l)een  the  subject  of  comment  to  various  writers  on  hy- 
giene. In  particular  a  troublesome  and  sometimes  fatal 
kind  of  boil  {phfmosit  and  paraphymosis)  is  mentioned 
as  occurring  commonly  in  those  regions,  but  only  to  the 
uncircumcised.  It  is  stated  by  Josephus  {Cont,  Ap.  ii, 
13)  that  Apion,  against  whom  he  wrote,  having  at  first 
derided  circumcision,  was  circumcised  of  necessity  by 
reason  of  such  a  boil,  of  which,  after  suffering  great  pain, 
he  died.  Philo  also  appears  to  speak  of  the  same  bene- 
fit when  he  speaks  of  the  "  anthrax**  infesting  those 
who  retain  the  foreskin.  Medical  authorities  have  also 
stated  that  the  capacity  of  imbibing  syphilitic  virus  is 
less,  and  that  this  has  been  proved  experimentally  by 
comparing  Jewish  with  other,  e.  g.  Christian  popula- 
tions (Wunderbar,  Stes  Heft,  p.  27).  The  operation  it- 
self consisted  of  originally  a  mere  incision,  to  which  a 
further  stripping  off  the  skin  from  the  part,  and  a  cus- 
tom of  sucking  the  blood  from  the  wound,  was  in  a  later 
period  added,  owing  to  the  attempts  of  Jews  of  the  Mac- 
cabiean  period,  and  later  (1  Mace,  i,  15;  Josephus,  Ant, 
xii,  5, 1 :  comp.  1  Cor.  vii,  8),  to  cultivate  heathen  prac- 
tices. The  reduction  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
pntputium  after  the  more  simple  operation,  so  as  to 
cover  what  it  had  exposed,  known  as  epispasmiUf  ac- 
complished by  the  elasticity  of  the  skin  itself,  was  what 
tliis  anti-Judaic  practice  sought  to  effect,  and  what  the 


later,  more  complicated  and  severe,  operation  finuttrated. 
To  these  were  subjoined  the  use  of  the  warm-bath,  be- 
fore and  after  the  operation,  pounded  cummin  as  a  styp- 
tic, and  a  mixture  of  wine  and  oil  to  heal  the  wound. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  tightly-swathed  rollers,  which 
formed  the  first  covering  of  the  new-bom  child  (Luke 
ii,  7),  are  still  retained  among  modem  Jews  at  the  cir- 
cumcision of  a  child,  effectually  preventing  any  move- 
ment of  the  body  or  limbs  (W'underbar,  p.  29).  See 
Circumcision. 

No  surgical  operation  beyond  this  finds  a  place  in 
holy  Scripture,  unless,  indeed,  that  adverted  to  under 
the  article  Eukuch.  The  Talmudists  speak  of  two  op- 
erations to  assist  birth,  one  known  as  *|B*I^}1  r^'^'^p 
{gcutrotomia\  and  intended  to  assist  parturition,  not 
necessarily  fatal  to  the  mother;  the  other  known  as 
yOi'^TX  r3'*^*^p  (Ay«<en>/omfa,#ec^  otuartfo),  which  was 
seldom  practiced  save  in  the  case  of  death  in  the  crisis 
of  labor,  or,  if  attempted  on  the  living,  was  either  fatal, 
or  at  least  destructive  of  the  powers  of  maternity.  An 
operation  is  also  mentioned  by  the  same  authorities 
having  for  its  object  the  extraction  piecemeal  of  an  oth- 
erwise inextricable  foetus  {ibid.  p.  58,  etc). 

Wunderbar  enumerates  from  the  Mishna  and  Talmud 
fifty-six  suigical  instraments  or  pieces  of  apparatus;  of 
these,  however,  the  following  only  are  at  all  alluded  to 
in  Scripture.  A  cutting  instrument,  called  "^l  :C,  supposed 
to  be  a  "sharp  stone"  (Exod.  iv,  26).  Such  was  proba- 
bly the  "^Ethiopian  stone**  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii, 
86),  and  Pliny  speaks  of  what  he  calls  TVjfa  Mrmur,  ^  a 
similar  implement.  Zipporah  seems  to  have  caught 
up  the  first  instrument  which  came  to  hand  in  her  ap- 
prehension for  the  life  of  her  husband.  The  "  knife** 
(PPaXtJ)  of  Josh.  V,  2  was  probably  a  more  refined  in- 
stmment  for  the  same  purpose.  An  **  awl**  (7S"^13)  is 
mentioned  (Exod.  xxi,  6)  as  used  to  bore  through  the 
ear  of  the  bondman  who  refused  release,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  surgical  instrument.  A  seat  of  delivery, 
called  in  Scripture  0"i9ni<,  Exod.  i,  16,  by  the  Talmud- 
ists nnotJ  (comp.  2  Kings  xix,  8),  "  the  stools  ;**  but 
some  have  doubted  whether  the  word  used  by  Moses 
does  not  mean  rather  the  uterus  itself,  as  that  which 
moulds  and  shapes  the  infant.  Delivery  upon  a  seat  or 
stool  is,  however,  a  common  practice  in  France  at  this 
day,  and  also  in  Palestine.  The  "roller  to  bind**  of 
Ezek.  XXX,  21  was  for  a  broken  limb,  as  still  used.  Sim- 
ilar bauds,  wound  with  the  most  precise  accuracy,  in- 
volve the  mummies.  A  scnper  (0*tH),  for  which  the 
"  potsherd"  of  Job  was  a  substitute  (Job  ii,  8). 

Exod.  XXX,  28-5  is  a  prescription  in  form.  It  may 
be  worth  while  also  to  enumerate  the  leading  substances 
which,  according  to  Wunderbar,  composed  the  pharma- 

copceia  of  the  Talmudists — a  much  more  limited  one 

which  will  afford  some  insight  into  the  distance  which 
separates  them  from  the  leaders  of  Greek  medicine.  Be- 
sides such  ordinary  appliances  as  water,  wine  (Luke  x, 
84),  beer,  vinegar,  honey,  and  milk,  various  oils  are 
found;  as  opobalsamum  ("balm  of  Gilead**),  the  oil  of 
olive,  myrrh,  rose,  palma  christi,  walnut,  sesamum,  cok>- 
cynth,  and  fish ;  figs  (2  Kinp  xx,  7),  dates,  apples  (Cant, 
ii,  5),  pomegranates,  pistachio-nuts,  and  almonds  (a  prod- 
uce of  Syria,  but  not  of  Egypt,  Gen.  xliu,  11);  wheat, 
barley,  and  various  other  grains;  garlic,  leeks,  onions, 
and  some  other  common  herbs;  mustard,  pepper,  cori- 
ander seed,  ginger,  preparations  of  beet,  fish,  etc,  steeped 
in  wine  or  vinegar,  whey,  eggs,  salt,  wax,  and  suet  (in 
plasters),  gall  of  fish  (Tob.  vi,  8 ;  xi,  1 1),  ashes,  cowdung, 
etc ;  fasting-saliva,  urine,  bat's  blood,  and  the  following 
rarer  herbs,  etc;  ammeinaion^  menta  gentUia,  saffron, 
mandragora,  Lawsonia  spinoaa  (Arab,  aihenna)^  juniper, 
broom,  poppy,  acacia,  pine,  lavender  or  rosemary,  clover- 
root,  jujub,  hyssop,  fera,  sampauchum,  milk-thistle,  lau- 
rel, Erum  mnralia,  absynth,  jasmine,  naixussus,  madder, 
curled  mint,  fennel,  endive,  oil  of  cotton,  myrtle,  myrrh, 
aloes,  sweet  cane  (acorua  calamua)^  cinnamon,  ccmdia 
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dha,  cnsia,  lademumtj  gcJbanum,  frankiiioeiise,  ttorax^ 
Qgrd,  gam  of  varioos  trees,  musk,  Uatta  byzcmiwa  ;  and 
these  minerab — bitumen,  natrum,  borax,  alum,  clay, 
aStites,  quicksUver,  lithaiige,  yellow  arsenic  The  fol- 
byiring  preparations  were  also  well  known :  7%eriaca8f 
an  antidote  prepared  from  serpents;  various  medicinal 
dnnki,  e.  g.  from  the  fruit-bearing  rosemary ;  decoction 
of  vine  with  vegetables ;  mixture  of  wine,  honey,  and 
pepper;  of  oil,  wine,  and  water;  of  asparagus  and  otlier 
roots  steeped  in  wine ;  emetics,  purging  draughts,  sopo- 
rifics, podons  to  produce  abortion  or  fruitfulness ;  and 
Tarious  salves,  some  used  cosmetically,  e.  g.  to  remove 
hair;  some  for  wounds  and  other  injuries.  The  forms 
of  medicaments  were  cataplasm,  electuary,  liniment, 
piaster  (Isa.  i,  6 ;  Jer.viii,22;  xlvi,ll;  li,8;  Joeephus, 
ff or,  i,  33, 5),  powder,  infusion,  decoction,  essence,  syrup, 
mixture. 

An  oocaaiooal  trace  occurs  of  some  chemical  knowl- 
edge, e.  g.  the  calcination  of  the  gold  by  Moees;  the  ef- 
feci  of  *^  vinegar  upon  nitre**  (Exod.  xxxii,  20 ;  Prov. 
XXV,  20;  comp.  Jer.  ii,  22).  The  mention  of  *'  the  apoth- 
eeaty"*  (Exod.  xxx,  35 ;  EccL  x,  1),  and  of  the  merchant 
in  **powdex8'*  (Cant,  iii,  6),  shows  that  a  distinct  and 
important  bEanch  of  trade  was  set  up  in  these  wares,  in 
which,  as  at  a  modem  droggist*s,  articles  of  luxury,  eta, 
are  combined  with  the  remedies  of  sickness  (see  further, 
Wunderbar,  Istes  Heft,  p.  73,  ad  fin.). 

Among  the  most  favorite  of  external  remedies  has 
always  been  tho  bath.  As  a  preventive  of  numerous 
dtwrden  its  virtues  were  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  scrupulous  Levitical  bathings  prescribed  by  Moses 
would  merely  enjoin  the  continuance  of  a  practice  fa- 
miliar to  the  Jews,  from  the  example  especially  of  the 
priests  in  that  country.  Besides  the  significance  of 
moral  purity  which  it  carried,  the  use  of  the  bath  check- 
ed the  tendency  to  become  unclean  by  violent  pempira- 
tioos  from  within  and  effluvia  from  without ;  it  kept  the 
porous  system  in  play,  and  stopped  the  outset  of  much 
&eose.  In  order  to  make  the  sanction  of  health  more 
eolemn,  most  Oriental  nations  have  enforced  purificatory 
ntes  by  religiooa  mandates — and  so  the  Jews.  A  treatise 
collecting  all  the  dicta  of  ancient  medicine  on  the  use 
of  the  bath  has  been  current  ever  since  the  revival  of 
leamii^,  under  t^he  title  De  Babteit.  According  to  it^ 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  prescribe  the  bath  medicinally 
in  peripneumonlsi  rather  than  in  burning  fever,  as  tend- 
ing to  aUay  the  pain  of  the  sides,  chest,  and  back,  pro- 
moting various  secretions,  removing  lassitude,  and  sup- 
(ding  jointsL  A  hot  bath  is  recommended  for  those 
nffi^ing  from  lichen  {De  Bain.  p.  464).  Those,  on  the 
oootrary,  who  have  looseness  of  the  bowels,  who  are 
Iai^(^  loathe  their  food,  are  troubled  with  nausea  or 
bile,  should  not  use  it,  as  neither  should  the  epileptic 
After  exhausting  journeys  in  the  sun,  the  bath  is  com- 
mended as  the  restorative  of  moisture  to  the  frame  (p. 
45&458).  The  four  objects  which  ancient  authorities 
chiefly  proposed  to  attain  by  bathing  are — 1,  to  warm 
lod  distil  the  elements  of  the  body  throughout  the 
whole  frame,  to  equalize  whatever  is  abnormal,  to  rarefy 
the  skin, and  promote  evacuations  through  it;  2,  to  re- 
dnoe  a  dry  to  a  moister  habit;  3  (the  cold  bath),  to  cool 
the  frame  and  brace  it;  4  (the  warm  bath),  a  sudorific 
to  expel  cold.  Exercise  before  bathing  is  recommend- 
ed, and  in  die  season  from  April  till  November  inclusive 
it  b  the  moat  conducive  to  health ;  if  it  be  kept  up  in 
Uie  other  months,  it  should  then  be  but  once  a  week, 
sad  that  fasting.  Of  natural  waters  some  are  nitrons, 
some  saline,  some  aluminous,  some  sulphureous,  some 
bituminous,  some  copperish,  some  ferruginous,  and  some 
compounded  of  these.  Of  all  the  natural  waters  the 
power  is,  on  the  whole,  desiccant  and  calefacient,  and 
thej  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  those  of  a  humid  and  cold 
habit.  Pliny  {H,  N,  xxxi)  gives  the  fullest  extant  ac- 
oiHmt  of  the  thermal  springs  of  the  ancients  {Paul 
yRgi*.  ed.  Sydenb.  Soc.  L  7 1).  Avicenna  gives  precepts 
for  lalt  and  other  mineral  baths ;  the  former  he  recom- 
■codd  in  case  of  scurvy  and  itching,  as  rarefying  the 


skin,  and  afterwards  condensing  it.  Waters  medicated 
with  alum,  natron,  sulphur,  naphtha,  iron,  litharge,  vit- 
riol, and  vinegar,  are  also  specified  by  him.  Friction 
and  unction  are  prescribed,  and  a  caution  given  against 
staying  too  bng  in  the  water  {ibid,  p.  888-340;  comp. 
Aetius,  De  Bain,  iv,  484).  A  sick  bather  should  lie  quiet, 
and  allow  others  to  rub  and  anoint  him,  and  use  no 
strigil  (the  common  instrument  for  scraping  the  skin), 
but  a  sponge  (p.  456).  Maimonides,  chiefly  following 
Galen,  recommends  the  bath,  especially  for  phthisis  in 
the  aged,  as  being  a  case  of  dryness  with  cold  habit,  and 
to  a  hectic-fever  patient  as  being  a  case  of  dryness  with 
•hot  habit ;  also  in  cases  of  ephemeral  and  tertian  fevers, 
under  certain  restrictions,  and  in  putrid  fevers,  with  the 
caution  not  to  incur  shivering.  Bathing  is  dangerous 
to  those  who  feel  pain  in  the  liver  after  eating.  He 
adds  cautions  regaiding  the  kind  of  water,  but  these  re- 
kte  chiefly  to  water  for  drinking  (De  Bah,  p.  438, 439). 
The  bath  of  oil  was  formed,  according  to  Galen  and 
Aetius,  by  adding  the  fifth  part  of  heat^  oil  to  a  water- 
bath.  Josephus  speaks  ( IVoTf  i,  33,  5)  as  though  oil 
had,  in  Herod's  case,  been  used  pure.  There  were  spe- 
cial occasions  on  which  the  bath  was  ceremonially  en- 
joined— after  a  leprous  eniption  healed,  after  the  conju- 
gal act,  or  an  involuntary  emission,  or  any  gonorrhoeal 
dtschaige,  after  menstruation,  childbed,  or  touching  a 
corpse;  so  for  the  priests  before  and  during  their  times 
of  ofiUce  such  a  duty  was  prescribed.  The  Pharisees 
and  Easenes  aimed  at  scrupulous  strictness  of  all  such 
rules  (Matt,  xv,  2;  Mark  ^'ii,5;  Luke  xi,38).  River- 
bathing  was  common,  but  houses  soon  began  to  include 
a  bath-room  (Lev.  xv,  13 ;  2  Kings  v,  10 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  2 ; 
Susanna  15).  Vapor-baths,  aa  among  the  Romans,  were 
latterly  included  in  these,  as  well  as  hot  and  cold  bath 
apparatus,  and  the  use  of  perfumes  and  oils  after  quit- 
ting it  was  everywhere  diffused  (Wunderbar,  2tes  Heft, 
vol  ii,  B),  The  vapor  was  sometimes  sought  to  be  in- 
haled, though  this  was  reputed  mischievous  to  the  teeth. 
It  was  deemed  healthiest  after  a  warm  to  take  also  a 
cold  bath  (Pai*i^^ed.Sydenh.  Soc  i,  68).  The  Tal- 
mud has  it — "  Whoso  takes  a  warm  bath,  and  does  not 
also  drink  thereupon  some  warm  water,  is  like  a  stove 
hot  only  fh>m  wiUiout,  but  not  heated  also  from  within. 
Whoso  bathes,  and  does  not  withal  anoint,  is  like  the 
liquor  outside  a  vat.  Whoso  having  had  a  warm  bath 
does  not  also  immediately  pour  cold  water  over  him,  is 
like  an  iron  made  to  glow  in  the  fire,  but  not  thereafter 
hardened  in  the  water.'*  Tbis  succession  of  cold  water 
to  hot  vapor  is  oomaionly  practiced  in  Russian  and 
Polish  baths,  and  is  said  to  contribute  much  to  robust 
health  (Wunderbar,  SntU),    See  Bathe. 

y.  Literature, — Beudes  the  usual  authorities  on  He- 
brew antiquities,  Talmudical  and  modem,  Wunderbar 
(Istes  Heft,  p.  57-69)  has  compiled  a  collection  of  writ- 
ers on,  the  special  subject  of  scriptural,  etc,  medicine, 
including  its  psychological  and  botanical  aspects,  as  also 
its  political  relations;  a  distinct  section  of  thirteen  roon- 
<^raphs  treats  of  the  leprosy;  and  every  various  disease 
mentioned  in  Scripture  appears  elaborated  in  one  or 
more  such  short  treatises.  Those  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber which  appear  most  generally  in  esteem,  to  judge 
from  references  made  to  them,  are  the  following,  which 
include  a  few  from  other  sources :  RosenmUUer's  Natural 
History  of  the  Bible  (in  the  Biblical  Cabinet,  voL  xxvii) ; 
De  Wette,  Hdn-Such-fiditche  A  rchdotogie^  §  271  b ;  Cal- 
met  (Augustin),  La  Medeane  et  lee  M^decine  dee  anr, 
Hdtreux  (in  his  Comm,  Uiirak,  Paris,  1724,  vol  v) ;  idem, 
Dieeertaiion  eur  la  Sueur  du  Sang  (Luke  xxii,  43, 44) ; 
Pruner,  Krankheiten  dee  Orientt;  Sprengel  (Kurt),  De 
medic.  Ebrteorum  (Halle,  1789, 8vo) ;  idem,  Beitrdge  zur 
Geechichte  der  Medicin  (Halle,  1794, 8vo) ;  idem,  Vertuch 
einer  pragvfi,  Geechichte  der  Arzeneikunde  (Halle,  1792, 
1808, 1821 ;  the  last  edition  by  Pr.  Rosenbaum,  Leipsic, 
1846, 8vo,  vol  i,  §  37-46) ;  idem,  Bistor,  Rei  Herbar,  (lib. 
i,  cap.  i,  Flora  Biblica) ;  Bartholin!  (Thom.),  De  morbie 
bibliciij  mieceUanea  medica  (in  Ugolini,  xxx,  1521); 
idem,  Paralytici  novi  Teetamenti  (in  Ugolini,  xxx,  1459),- 
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Schmidt  (Joh.  Jac),  BibH$cker  Medkm  (ZtUUchaii,  1748, 
8yo,  p.  761) ;  Kail,  Dt  morbit  saoerdoL  V.  T.  (Hafn.  1745, 
4to) ;  Reiohaid  (Chr.Tob.  Ephr.),  BibeUcrankheiL,  wicke 
im  altm  Testam,  vorhommtn  (i  and  ii,  1767, 8vo,  p. 884; 
V,  1768,  8yo,  p.  244) ;  Shapter  (Thomaa),  Medica  waera, 
or  Short  Expontiom  of  ike  more  imporUmt  Diteasei 
mentumedmtAe  Sacred  Writing  (Loodon,  1884) ;  Wun- 
derbar  (R  J.),  Bibiiich-Talmudiiche  Medicm  fin  4  parts, 
iUga,  1850-1858,  8vo;  new  series,  1857) ;  Celsias  (Ol), 
Hienbotcaneon, «.  deplaniit  taerxB  scrotum  diseertationes 
breves  (2  parts,  Upsal,  1745, 1747, 8vo ;  AmstekxL  1748) ; 
Bochart  (Samuel),  Bieroeoicon, »,  bipartUum  opus  de  am- 
maWms  sacra  sertpturiB  (London,  1665,  foL ;  Frankfort, 
1675,  foL ;  edited  by,  and  with  the  notes  of  Em.  F.  G. 
Roe^miUller,  Lips.  1798, 8  vols.  4to) ;  Spender,  De  iegtbus 
HebrcBorwn  ritualibus  (Tubingen,  1782,  fol);  Reinhard 
(Mich.  H.),  De  cSbis  Hebneorum  prohibiHs;  Diss,  I  re- 
spon.  Seb,  MUUer  (Viteb.  1697, 4to) ;  Diss.  II  respon,  Chr. 
Liske  (ibid.  1697,  4to);  Eschenbach  (Chr.  Ehrenfr.), 
Progr,  de  lepra  Judceorum  (Rostock,  1774,  4to;  in  his 
Scripta  medic  bibL  p.  17-41) ;  SchiUing  (G.  G.),  De  lepra 
commeiUaHoneSy  rea  J.  D.  Hahn  (Logd.  Bat  1788,  8vo) ; 
Chamsera  (R.),  Recherckes  sur  le  veritable  caractire  de 
la  lipre  des  Bibreux  (in  Mhn,  de  la  Soc»  mMic,  d^Smula- 
tion  de  Paris,  1810,  iii,  885);  Rilation  Chirurgicale  de 
rA  rmie  de  VOrient  (Pari^  1804) ;  Wedel  (Geo.  W.),/>e 
lepra  in  sacris  (Jena,  1715, 4to;  in  his  ExercitaL  med, 
philolog.  Cent.  II,  dec  4,  p.  93-107) ;  idem,  De  morb, 
BisldcB  (Jena,  1692, 4to;  in  his  Ezercitat,  med,  pkHohg, 
Cent.  I,  dec  7) ;  idem,  De  morbo  Jorami  exerdtaL  I,  II 
(Jena,  1717, 4to ;  in  his  Exercitat,  med,pkilolog.  Cent  II, 
dec  5) ;  idem,  De  Saulo  energumeno  (Jena,  1^5 ;  in  his 
Exercitat.  med,  philolog.  Cent  I,  dec  2) ;  idem,  De  morbis 
senum  Solomoncsis  (Jena,  1686, 4to ;  in  hb  ExercitaL  med, 
philolog.  Cent  I,  dec  8) ;  Lichtenstein,  Versuchy  etc  (in 
Eichhom's  ^ /i^  ^t^io^Adk,  vi,  407-467) ;  Mead  (Dr. 
R.),  Medica  Sacra  (London,  4to) ;  Gudius  (G.  F.),  Exer^ 
citatio  phiiologica  de  Hdfraica  obstetricum  origine  (in 
Ugolini,  XXX,  1061) ;  Kail,  De  obstetricibus  matrum  He- 
brcearum  inJEgypto  (Hamburg,  1746, 4to) ;  Isra^  (Dr. 
A.  H.),  Tentamen  historico-medicum,  exhibau  collectanea 
Gymecologica,  qiue  ex  Tahnude  BabyUmico  depromsit 
(Gr5ningen,  1845,  8vo);  B5mer  (F.),  Dissert,  de  statu 
AfedicimB  ap,  VeU,  Hebr,  (1785) ;  Norberg,  De  Medicina 
Arabum  (in  Opusc  Acad,  ii,  404) ;  Aschkenazei  (Moe.), 
De  ortu  et  progressu  Medidna  inter  Hebraos  (Hamburg, 
17.  ,  8vo);  Ginsburger  (R  W.),  De  Medica  ex  Tabnu- 
dis  iilustrata  (Getting.  1748,  4ro);  Goldmann,  De  rebus 
medices  Vet,  Test,  (Biesl  1846,  4tx>);  LentenschlSger  (J. 
H.),  De  medids  veterum  Hebr,  (Schleiz.  1786, 8vo) ;  Lind- 
linger  (J.  S.),  De  Hdtr,  vett,  medica  de  Dwmomads  (Wit- 
tenb.  1774, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Reineocius  (Chr.),  Dictum  Tal- 
mudicum  de  opHmo  medico,  Gehenne  digno  (Weissenb. 
1724,  fol.).  See  Physician. 
MEDICINE,  Hbathbn.    See  SuFBRSTinoif. 

Medlety  (or  Portion)  is  the  name  given  to  the 
division  of  a  rectory  church  into  several  parsonages  or 
vicarages. 

Medlgo,  Ella  ben-Mose,  Abba  del,  a  noted 
Jewish  savan  of  the  15th  century,  celebrated  for  his  at- 
tainments as  a  philosopher,  flourished  at  Padua,  Italy, 
as  teacher  of  metaph3r8ics.  He  died  in  1493.  For  his 
works,  see  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  ii,  888. 

Medlgo,  Joseph  Salomo  del,  another  Jewish 
writer  of  note,  and  of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Candia  in  1591.  He  was  highly  educated, 
and  though  busily  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  profession,  he  never- 
theless devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  study 
of  Jewish  philosophical  productions  and  the  writings  of 
Jewish  mystics.  He  published  dissertations  on  diJOTer- 
ent  philosophical  subjects  and  on  the  Cabala,  and  biog- 
raphies of  several  eminent  Hebrew  literati.  He  died 
at  Prague  in  1655.    See  FUrst,  BibL  Judaica,  ii,  888  sq. 

Medina  (AraU  dty),  or,  more  fully,  Medinat  al- 
\Bi  (City  of  the  Prophet),  also  called  Tabah,  Tibak, 
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etc  (the  Good,  Sweet,  etc) ,  and  mentioned  by  Ptol^fiiy 
as  JiUhrippa :  the  holiest  city  of  Mohammedan  ooan- 
tries,  next  to  Mecca,  and  the  second  capital  of  Hejaz 
in  Western  Arabia,  is  situated  about  270  miles  north  of 
Mecca,  and  140  north  by  east  of  the  port  of  Jembo,  ob 
the  Red  Sea,  and  contains  about  16,000  inhabitants 
(Burton).  Medina  is  about  half  the  size  of  Mecca.  The 
streets,  between  fifty  and  sixty  in  number,  are  deep  and 
narrow,  paved  only  in  a  few  places.  The  houses  are 
flat-roofed  and  double-storied,  and  are  built  of  a  basaltic 
scoria,  burned  brick,  and  palm-wood.  Very  few  public 
buildings  of  any  importance  are  to  be  noticed  biesidies 
the  great  mosque  Al-Haram  (the  Sacred),  supposed  to 
be  erected  on  the  spot  where  Mohammed  di^  and  to 
enclose  his  tomU  It  is  of  smaller  dimensions  than  that 
of  Mecca,  being  a  parallelogram,  420  feet  long  and  840 
feet  broad,  with  a  spacious  central  area,  called  El-Sahn^ 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  with  numerous  rows 
of  pillars.  The  Mausoleum,  or  Hujrah,  itself  is  an  irre^- 
uhur  square,  50-55  feet  in  extent,  rituated  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  building,  and  separated  from  the  walls 
of  the  mosque  by  a  passage  about  26  feet  broad.  A 
large  gilt  crescent  above  the  *^  Green  Dome,**  springing 
from  a  series  of  globes,  surmounts  the  Hujrah,  a  glimpse 
into  which  is  <mly  attainable  through  a  little  opening, 
called  the  Prophet's  Window ;  but  nothing  more  is  vis- 
ible to  the  profane  eye  than  costly  carpets  or  hangings, 
with  three  inscriptions  in  large  gold  letters,  stating  that 
behind  them  lie  the  bodies  of  the  Prophet  of  Allah  and 
the  two  caliphs — which  curtains,  changed  whenever 
worn  out,  or  when  a  new  sultan  ascends  the  throne,  are 
supposed  to  cover  a  square  edifice  of  black  marble,  in 
the  midst  of  which  stanils  Mohammed's  tomU  Its  ex- 
act place  is  indicated  by  a  long  pearly  rosary  (Kaukab 
al-Durri) — still  seen — suspended  to  the  curtain.  The 
Prophet's  body  is  supposed  to  lie  (undecayed)  stretched 
at  full  length  on  the  right  side,  with  the  right  palm 
supporting  the  right  cheek,  the  face  directed  towards 
Mecca.  Close  behind  him  is  placed,  in  the  same  po- 
sition, Abubekr,  and  behind  him  Omar.  The  fliict, 
however,  is  that  when  the  mosque,  which  had  been 
struck  by  lightning,  was  rebuilt  in  892,  three  deep 
graves  were  found  in  the  interior,  filled  only  with  ruh- 
bish.  Many  other  reasons,  besides,  make  it  more  than 
problematic  whether  the  particular  spot  at  Medina  really 
contains  the  Prophet's  remains.  That  his  coffin,  said 
to  be  covered  with  a  marble  slab,  and  cased  with  silver 
(no  European  has  ever  seen  it),  rests  suspended  in  the 
air,  is  a  stupid  story,  invented  by  Christians,  and  long 
exploded.  Of  the  fabulous  treasures  which  this  sanc- 
tuary once  contained,  little  now  remains.  As  in  Mecca, 
a  great  number  of  ecclesiastical  officials  are  attached  in 
some  capacity  or  other  to  the  Great  Mosque,  as  ulemas, 
mudarisin,  imaums,  khatibs,  etc;  and  not  only  they, 
but  the  townspeople  themselves  live  to  a  great  extent 
only  on  the  pilgrims'  alms.  There  are  few  other  note- 
worthy spots  to  be  mentioned  in  Medina,  save  the  minor 
mosques  of  Abubekr,  Ali,  Omar,  Balal,  etc — Chambersy 
Cydop,^y, 

Mediol&ntun.    See  Milan. 

Medloores,  or  Sbcomd  Grade,  an  epithet  of  that 
class  of  monk^  fkvm  the  age  of  twenty-four  to  forty, 
who  were  exempted  (torn  being  taper-bearers,  from  the 
reading  of  the  epistle,  gospel,  martyrology,  collation  in 
chapter,  parva  cantaria,  and  chanting  the  offices.  See 
Waloott,  Sacred  A  rehteologjfj  s.  v. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  a  later  name  (Solin.  xxii, 
18 ;  see  Forbiger,  Ilandb,  de  alt,  Geogr,  ii,  18  sq.)  for  the 
usual  Roman  tide  (^Mare  Internum)  of  that  immense 
body  of  water  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  styled 
by  the  Hebrews  "the  Great  Sea"  (binjn  DJH,  Numb, 
xxxiv,  6  sq.;  Josh,  i,  4;  Exek.  xlvii,  10,  etc.;  likewise 
in  the  Talmud,  Km  Kt)*^ ;  so  ^  fityaXii  ^akaoca.  He- 
cat  Fragm,  p.  849),  or  "the  hinder  (L  e. Western)  sea** 
Clitnxn  Ojn,  Deut.  xii,  24;  in  distinction  from  "the 
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ftnmd  [i.  e.  Eastern]  sea,**  L  e.  the  Dead  Sea,  Zecb. 
«T,  8,  etc),  « sea  of  the  Philiatines"  (O-'Pl^^ttn  OJ, 
Eiod.  xxiii,  31),  and  alao  simply  **  the  Sea"  (Josh,  xix, 
d6;  as  likewise  in  the  Greek,  rj  ^dXaooa,  1  Maoc  xiv, 
U;  sTj  11 ;  Acts  x,  6,  82),  and  bounding  Palestine  on 
the  west.  It  has,  from  Tyie  to  Ptolemais,  a  high  and 
rocky  shore,  which  farther  south  becomes  low  and 
flsndy  (Strabo,  xvi,  758  aq. ;  comp.  Joeephua,  ArU.  xv,  9, 
6;rar,i,31,5;  see  Scholz,  Bewe,  p.  180) ;  it  makes  at 
Mount  Cannel  a  great  bay  (that  of  Aocho  or  Ptolemais), 
but  elsewhere  it  affords  very  few  good  harbors  (chiefly 
those  of  Gesarea,  Joppa,  and  Gaza).  Its  surface  lies 
hifber  than  that  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  in  the  Mediterranean  is  irregular,  and  no- 
ticeable only  in  particular  localities,  and  unimportant 
00  the  coast  of  Palestine  (see  Michaelis,  EinleU,  vu  A, 
r.i,74,anm.).  The  current  of  the  sea  is  regularly  from 
sooth  to  north,  and  is  doubly  strong  at  the  time  of  the 
Nile  freshet,  so  as  to  carry  the  deposit  of  mud  and  sand 
agsiost  the  southern  (Philistian)  shore,  which  accord- 
i^^y  b  coatinually  pushing  farther  and  farther  into 
the  sea  (see  Ritter,  Erdk,  ii,  460, 462).  Under  the  wa- 
ter there  are  found  at  the  coast  ^m  Gaza  to  Jaffii  large 
c«al  reefii  (Volney,  Voyage,  ii,  246) ;  and  the  sea  abounds 
in  fi«h.  Commerce  finds  on  it  a  great  sphere;  but  the 
Pbcenidans  and  Egyptians  had  nearly  a  monopoly  of 
this,  as  the  Mosaic  legislation  was  unfiiivorable  even  to 
coast  trading.  Partioilar  portions  of  this  vast  body  of 
vater  were  designated  by  special  names,  but  of  these 
only  the  Adriatic  (6  'Adpias)  is  distinctively  named  in 
the  Bible  (Acts  xxvii,  27).  SeeADRiA.  Vague  mention, 
however,  is  made  likewise  of  the  .£g«an  Sea,  the  mod- 
em Archipelago  (Acts  xvii,  14, 18),  the  sound  between 
CUida  and  Cyprus  (Acts  xxvii,  5),  and  the  Syrtis  of  the 
L?bian  Sea  (AcU  xxvii,  17).  See  generally  Bacbiene, 
Pa^ait.I,i,87  8q.;  Hamesveld,  £t^  G«o^.  L  440  sq.— 
Wmexy  ii,  70.  See  Sea.  The  whole  of  the  coast,  from 
the  Nile  to  Mount  Carmel,  was  anciently  called  the 
Plain  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  tract  between 
Gaza  and  Joppa  was  simply  called  the  Plain;  in  this 
stood  the  five  principal  cities  of  the  Philistine  satrapies 
— Aicalon,  Gath,  Gaza,  Ekron  or  Aocaron,  and  Azotus 
er  Asbdod.  The  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
aesn  were  unquestionably  the  cradle  of  civilization,  and 
they  have  in  all  ages  be^  the  scene  of  mighty  changes 
sad  events,  the  investigation  of  which  belongs  to  the 
general  historian;  all,  however,  that  has  relation  to 
acriptoral  subjects  will  be  found  stated  imder  the  heads 
CruirE,  Egypt,  Oreecs,  Stria,  etc.,  and  therefore  to 
eater  into  the  detail  here  would  be  superfluous,  as  would 
any  lengthened  notice  of  the  sea  itself,  the  Hebrews 
hsfing  never  been  a  maritime  people.  See  Smith,  DicL 
(ifCtau,  Gtoffr,  a.  ▼.  Internum  Mare;  M*Culloch,  DicL 
ifGtogr.  s.  v.     See  Palestine. 

Modler,  NfOBOLAS,  one  oC  the  three  principal  di»> 
ciplcs  of  Luther^  was  bom  at  Ho^  in  Saxony,  in  1602. 
He  studied  at  Erfbrt  and  Wittenberg,  where  he  held 
eonfereoces  on  the  Old  Test  and  mathematics.  He  af- 
terwards opened  a  school  at  Eger,  but  came  into  conflict 
with  the  authorities  of  that  dty  for  teaching  the  doc- 
trines of  Lather  to  his  pupils.  He  then  took  a  situation 
SB  teadier  in  bia  native  dty,  and  was  appointed  pastor 
there  in  1680,  but  preached.such  violent  sermons  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  1681.  Retiring  to  Witten- 
beig,  be  remained  there  six  years  as  deacon.  Luther 
oAoi  allowed  him  to  supply  his  place  in  the  pulpit,  as 
he  highly  esteemed  Medler  for  his  great  talenta  as  well 
ss  md.  He  was  made  chaplain  of  the  wife  of  Joachim 
I,  who  had  fled  to  Wittenberg.  In  1686  he  was,  to- 
gether with  Jerome  Weller,  made  DJ).,  and  in  1686 
nperintendent  at  Naumborg.  Here  he  engaged  in  nu- 
Bcroos  controversies,  but  was  much  beloved  and  re- 
ipected  both  by  the  people  and  by  the  authorities. 
Xamice  of  Saxony  socoeeded  in  attracting  him  to  the 
Univenity  of  Leiprie.  In  1641,  as  he  went  by  order  of 
the  elector  to  bold  the  first  evangdical  worship  in  the 


cathedral  of  Nanmburg,  be  fbund  that  the  canon  regu- 
lars had  dosed  the  doOTs:  Medler  caused  one  of  them  to 
be  broken  open  and  another  he  burned  down.  In  the 
same  3rear  he  got  into  a  controversy  with  Sebastian 
Sohwebinger,  who  was  surnamed  the  Greek,  on  account 
of  his  philosophical  acquirements  and  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  canons.  He  also  quarrelled  with  his 
colleague  Amsdorf,  and  with  the  senate  of  Naumbuig, 
particularly  with  Mohr,  to  whom  he  addreased  the  re- 
proach, **  Quod  mmM^uam  palam  et  expreese  taxarit  vel 
errores  papistioe  doctrinsB  et  cultus  impios,  vd  manifesta 
flcandala  in  vita  ilHus  gregis.**  The  faculty  of  Witten- 
berg approved  the  accusation,  and  deposed  Mohr,  bat 
Medler  himself  was  also  obliged  to  resign.  Medler  now 
went  to  Spandau,  near  Berlin,  where  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines were  becoming  established,  and  in  1646  finaUy 
became  superintendent  of  Brunswick,  after  having  three 
times  declined  the  appointment,  notwithstanding  the 
advice  of  Melancthon  and  Luther.  In  Brunswick  he 
succeeded,  after  great  efforts,  in  establishing  a  school, 
where  afterwards  Melancthon,  Urbanus  Regius,  Justus 
Jonas,  and  Fladus  taught  for  a  while  after  the  downfall 
of  Wittenberg  in  1647.  In  1661  be  left  Brunswick  on 
account  of  his  health,  and  went  to  Ldpsic,  where  he 
was  made  superintendent  of  Bembnig,  but  on  his  first 
preaching  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  died  shortly 
after  at  Wittenberg.  He  was  full  of  controversial  zeal 
for  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  His  works  are  enumerated 
by  Streitperger,  v,  4,  and  by  Schamelius,  Numburgum  Kt- 
eratwn,  p.  19, 87.  A  sermon  of  his  against  the  Interim 
of  Ldpsic  (q.  v.)  was  often  reprinted;  also  in  Schame- 
lius, Numburgum  Uteratum,  See  M.  A.  Strdtperger,  De 
vita  D,N»  MedL  (in  Actus promotiomt-'per  Ambrosium 
Reudemum,  foL  O  sq.,  Jena,  1691) ;  Hummd,  Neue  BUb- 
Uothek,  iii,  686  sq. ;  Rethmeyer,  Kirchengeaeh,  v,  Braun- 
schweig, iii,.17d,  194;  Danz,  Epistobs  P.  Mdanck,  ad  N. 
MedL  ;  DdUinger,  RrformaJtiMtsgesck,  ii,  74  sq. ;  Herzog, 
Real-EncyUopdtUey  ix,  284.     (J.  N.  P.) 

MeS'da  (MeeSSd  v.  r.  Af^^d),  a  Gmcized  form  (1 
Esdr.  V,  82)  of  the  Mehida  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  lists  (Ezra 
ii,62;  Neh.vii,64). 

Meekness  ()^d?,  TfMdrric),  a  calm,  serene  tem- 
per of  mind,  not  easily  ruflSed  or  provoked  to  resent- 
ment (James  iii,  7, 8).  Where  the  great  prindples  of 
Christianity  have  disdplined  the  soul,  where  the  holy 
grace  of  meekness  reigns,  it  subdues  the  impetoons  di»> 
pomtion,  and  causes  it,  trusting  in  God,  both  to  submit 
and  to  forgive.  It  teaches  us  to  govern  our  own  anger 
whenever  we  are  at  any  time  provoked,  and  patently 
to  bear  the  anger  of  others,  that  it  may  not  be  a  provo- 
cation to  OS.  The  former  is  its  office,  especially  in  su- 
periors ;  the  latter  in  inferiors,  and  both  in  equals  (James 
iii,  18).  The  excellency  of  such  a  spirit  appears,  if  we 
condder  that  it  enables  us  to  gain  a  victory  over  corrupt 
nature  (Prov.  xvi,  82) ;  that  it  is  a  beauty  and  an  orna- 
ment to  human  beings  (1  Pet.  iii,  4) ;  that  it  is  obedi- 
ence to  God*s  word,  and  conformity  to  the  best  patterns 
(Eph.  V,  1, 2 ;  Phil,  iv,  8).  It  is  productive  of  the  high- 
est peace  to  the  professor  (Luke  xxi,  19 ;  Matt,  xi,  28, 
29).  It  fits  us  for  any  duty,  instruction,  relation,  condi- 
tion, or  persecution  (PhiL  iv,  11, 12).  To  obtain  this 
spirit,  condder  that  it  is  a  divine  injunction  (Zeph.  ii, 
8;  CoL  iii,  12;  1  Tiro,  vi,  11).  Observe  the  many  ex- 
amples of  it :  Jesus  Christ  (Matt  xi,  28),  Abraham  (Gen. 
xiii,  xvi, 6, 6),  Moses  (Numb.  xii,8),  David  (Zecb.  xii,  8 ; 
2  Sam.  xvi,  10, 12;  Psa.  cxxxi,  2),  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix,  19). 
Note  how  lovdy  a  spirit  it  is  in  itself,  and  how  it  secures 
us  fhmi  a  variety  of  evils ;  that  peculiar  promises  are 
made  to  such  (Matt,  v,  6;  Isa.  Ixvi,  2) ;  that  such  give 
evidence  of  their  being  under  the  influence  of  divine 
grace,  and  shall  enjoy  the  divine  Uesdng  (Isa.  Ivii,  16). 
See  Henry,  On  Meekness;  Dunlop,  Sermons,  ii,  484; 
Evans,  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Temper,  ser.  29 ;  Tillot- 
son.  Sermon  on  1  Pet,  0, 21,  and  on  Matt,  v,  44 ;  Logan, 
Sermons,  vol  i,  ser.  10;  Jortin,  Sermons,  vol  iii,  ser.  11. 
—Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 
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Meene,  Heinbich,  a  German  theologian,  was  born 
at  Bremen  April  11, 1710,  and  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Helmstkdt  and  Leipsic.  In  1784  he  entered 
the  ministry  as  pastor  at  Volkersheim,  near  Uildesheim, 
and  in  1787  removed  to  Quedlinburg,  where,  in  addition 
to  his  pastoral  labors  in  town,  he  served  as  court  preach- 
er. He  was  honored  at  this  time  with  the  title  of  *'  Con- 
sistorial-Bath."  In  1758  he  accepted  a  call  to  Jever, 
and  there  he  flourished  until  his  death,  May  20, 1782. 
Besides  many  contributions  to  different  periodicals,  to 
Sinceri's  SamnUung  Bamburffitcker  Kamelraden,  and  to 
Cramer's  Sammlungen  zur  Kirchengeach.  u.  theoL  Gelehr^ 
samk,,  etc,  Meene  published  a  large  number  of  books  in 
the  department  of  reli^ous  literature.  His  works  of 
special  interest  are,  Die  tr^iche  FUnprache  det  heiligen 
Geittfsjnr  die  Gtdubigm  (Helmstttdt,  1745, 8ro;  2d  edi- 
tion much  enlarged,  1754^  8vo): — UnpartheiiBche  Prii- 
fwng  der  Abhcmdiung:  Schrifl  und  Vemu^fhnastiffe 
l/eberUffung  der  beiderseiiigen  Grihtdejilr  und  wider  die 
ffcmz  unendliche  Utiffluck^eUgkeit  der  V^er^ntcher  Gottes 
und  deren  endliche  teUge  Wiederbringung,  angestdU,  tmd 
zur  Bechifertigung  der  Gedcmken  des  hochwUrdigen  Herm 
Abu  Moskeim  von  dem  Ende  der  HdUenstrqfen  (Helm- 
sUidt,  1747-1748,  3  vols,  8vo ;  also  published  under  the 
title,  Die  gute  Sache  der  Lehre  van  der  unendlichen  Dauer 

der  HdUenstrqfen) Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Deuttch- 

landtf  ii,458sq. 

Meerza.    See  Mibza. 

Meeting.  The  Society  of  Friends,  vulgarly  called 
Quakers,  have  adopted  the  use  of  this  word  to  designate 
their  official  gatherings  for  various  purposes. 

(1.)  Meeting  for  Sv^ffei'inge, — Its  origin  and  purpose 
are  thus  given :  "  The  yearly  meeting  of  London,  in  the 
year  1675,  appointed  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  that  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  and  assisting  in  cases  of  suf- 
fering for  conscience  sake,  which  hath  continued  with 
great  use  to  the  society  to  this  day.  It  is  composed  of 
Friends,  under  the  name  of  correspondents,  chosen  by 
the,  several  quarteriy  meetings,  and  residing  in  or  near 
the  city.  The  same  meetings  also  appoint  members 
of  their  own  in  the  country  as  correspondents,  who 
are  to  join  their  brethren  in  London  on  emergency.  The 
names  of  all  these  correspondents,  previously  to  their 
being  recorded,  are  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the 
yeariy  meeting.  Such  men  as  are  approved  miniBters 
and  appointed  elders  are  also  members  of  this  meeting, 
which  is  called  the  'Meeting  for  Sufferings,'  a  name 
which  arose  from  its  original  purpose,  and  has  not  yet 
become  entirely  obsolete.  The  yearly  meeting  has  in- 
trusted the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  with  the  care  of  prints 
ing  and  distributing  books,  and  with  the  management  of 
its  stock ;  and,  considered  as  a  standing  committee  of 
the  yearly  meeting,  it  hath  a  general  care  of  whatever 
may  arise,  during  the  intervals  of  that  meeting,  affect- 
ing the  society,  and  requiring  immediate  attention,  par- 
ticularlv  of  those  circumstances  which  mav  occasion  an 
application  to  government"    See  Friends. 

(2.)  Monthly  Meeting,  a  gathering  of  Friends  of  sev- 
eral particular  congregations,  situated  within  a  con- 
venient dbtance  of  one  another.  The  business  of  the 
monthly  meeting  is  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
poor,  and  for  the  education  of  their  o£&pring;  to  judge 
of  the  sincerity  and  fitness  of  persons  appearing  to  be 
convinced  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  society,  and 
desiring  to  be  admitted  into  membership;  to  excite  due 
attention  to  the  discharge  of  religious  and  moral  duty ; 
and  to  deal  with  disorderly  members.  Monthly  meet- 
ings also  grant  to  such  of  Uieir  members  as  remove  into 
the  limits  of  other  monthly  meetings  certificates  of  their 
membership  and  conduct.  It  is  likewise  the  duty  of 
this  body  to  appoint  overseers  for  the  proper  observance 
of  the  rules  of  discipline,  and  for  the  disposal  of  diffi- 
culties among  members  by  private  admonition,  agreea- 
bly to  the  Gospel  rule  (Matt  xviii,  15-17),  so  as  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  their  being  laid  before  the  monthly 
meeting.    When  a  case,  however,  is  introduced  to  the 


monthly  meeting,  it  is  usual  for  a  small  oonimittce  to 
be  appointed  to  visit  the  offender,  in  order  to  endeavw 
to  con\'inoe  him  of  his  error,  and  induce  hioa  to  for- 
sake and  condemn  it.  Time  is  allowed  to  judge  of 
the  effect  of  this  labor  of  love,  and  if  needful  the 
visit  is  repeated.  If  these  endeavors  prove  successful, 
the  person  is  by  minute  declared  to  have  made  satisfac- 
tion for  the  offence;  if  not,  he  is  disowned  hy  the  so- 
ciety. In  disputes  between  individuals,  it  has  long  been 
the  decided  judgment  of  the  society  that  its  members 
should  not  sue  each  other  at  law.  It  therefore  enjoins 
all  to  end  their  differences  by  speedy  and  impartial  ar- 
bitration, agreeably  to  rules  laid  down.  If  any  refuse  to 
adopt  this  mode,  or,  having  adopted  it,  to  submit  to  the 
awiurd,  it  is  the  direction  of  the  yearly  meeting  that 
such  be  disowned.  To  monthly  meetings  also  belongs 
the  allowing  of  marriages;  for  the  society  has  always 
scrupled  to  acknowledge  the  exdunve  authority  of  the 
priests  in  the  solemnization  of  marriage.  A  record  of 
marriages  is  kept  by  the  monthly  meeting,  as  also  of 
the  births  and  burials  of  its  members.  A  certificate  of 
the  date,  of  the  name  of  the  infant,  and  of  its  parents,  is 
the  subject  of  one  of  these  last^mentioned  records;  and 
an  order  for  the  interment,  countersigned  by  the  grave- 
maker,  of  the  other. 

(8.)  Quarterly  Meeting^  among  the  Society  of  Friends, 
is  an  assembly  composed  of  several  monthly  meetings. 
At  the  quarterly  meeting  are  produced  written  answers 
from  the  monthly  meetings  to  certain  queries  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  their  members,  and  the  meetings' 
care  over  them.  The  accounts  thus  received  are  di- 
gested into  one,  which  is  sent,  also  in  the  form  of  an- 
'sKV'ers  to  queries,  by  representatives  to  the  yearly  meet- 
ing. Appeals  iVom  the  judgment  of  monthly  meetings 
are  brought  to  the  quarterly  meetings,  whose  business 
also  is  to  assist  in  any  difficult  case,  or  where  remissness 
appears  in  the  care  of  the  monthly  meetings  over  the 
individuals  who  compose  them.  See  Quabtebly  Mekt  . 

INO. 

(4.)  Yearly  Meeting,  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  **  The  yearly  meeting  has  the  general  su- 
perintendence of  the  society  in  the  country  in  which  it  is 
established ;  and  therefore,  as  the  accounts  which  it  re- 
ceives discover  the  state  of  inferior  meetings,  as  particu- 
lar exigencies  require,  or  as  the  meeting  is  impressed 
w^ith  a  sense  of  duty,  it  gives  forth  its  advice,  makes 
such  regulations  as  appear  to  be  requisite,  or  excites  to 
the  observance  of  those  already  made,  and  sometimes 
appoints  committees  to  visit  those  quarteriy  meetings 
which  appear  to  be  in  need  of  immediate  advice.**  At 
the  yearly  meeting  another  meeting  (a  sort  of  sub- 
committee) is  appointed,  bearing  the  name  of  the  mom- 
ir^  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  denomina- 
tional manuscripts  previous  to  publication ;  and  also  the 
granting,  in  the  intervals  of  the  yearly  meeting,  of  cer- 
tificates of  approbation  to  such  ministers  as  are  con- 
cerned to  travel  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  foreign 
parts,  in  addition  to  those  granted  by  their  monthly  and 
quarterly  meedngs.  When  a  visit  of  this  kind  does 
not  extend  beyond  Great  Britain,  a  certificate  from  the 
monthly  meeting  of  which  the  minister  is  a  member  is 
sufficient  If  to  Ireland,  the  concurrence  of  the  quar- 
terly meeting  is  also  required.  Regulations  of  similar 
tendency  obtain  in  other  yearly  meetings.  The  ^  stock** 
of  the  yearly  meeting  consists  of  occasional  voluntary 
contributions,  which  is  expended  in  printing-books,  sal- 
ary of  a  clerk  for  keeping  records,  the  passage  of  minis- 
ters who  visit  their  brethren  beyond  sea,  and  some  small 
incidental  charges;  but  not,  as  has  been  falsely  sup- 
posed, the  reimbursement  of  those  who  suffer  distraint 
for  tithes  and  other  demands  with  which  they  scruple 
to  comply.  Appeals  fh>m  the  quarterly  meetings  are 
heard  at  the  yearly  meetings.  There  are  ten  yeariy 
meetings — namely,  one  in  London,  to  which  representa- 
tives from  Ireland  are  received ;  one  in  Dublin ;  one  in 
New  England ;  one  in  New  York ;  one  in  Pennsylvania ; 
one  in  Maryland ;  one  in  Virginia ;  one  in  the  Carolinas; 
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one  in  Ohio;  aodofiieinIndiaiuL--Eadie,£Sccifef.CVo{()p. 

ItT.         

MEETD^G,  QuABTERLT.  Among  the  Methodists, 
the  qoartedy  meeting  is  a  general  meeting  of  the  stew- 
aids,  leadeiBi  and  other  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
sccing  the  general  business  of  the  ''circuit"  or  ''dis- 
trict;'* in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  presided  over 
by  the  "  preuding  elder,''  or  the  minister  in  charge.  Its 
special  object  is,  besides  the  celebration  of  the  Lovt^feoMt 
(q.T.),  to  examine  the  spiritual  and  financial  conditions 
of  the  Church.    See  DiscipUne,  chap,  ii,  sect,  i,  8.    See 

COKFBRBNCS,  QUABTKBLT. 

.  Meetiog- house,  a  place  appropriated  for  the 
l»rpoee  of  public  Christian  worship.  In  England  the 
churches  of  Dissenters  are  so  called  by  the  Anglican 
eommamcants,  and  in  the  United  States  the  Quakers 
thus  name  their  places  of  public  worship.   See  Church  ; 

OUAPKU 

Meganok,  Fram90is  DoMiiaQUB,  a  noted  Dutch 
theokigian  and  valiant  defender  of  the  cause  of  the  Jan- 
aenists,  was  bom  at  Menin  about  1683 ;  studied  at  the 
Univeni^  of  Lourain,  and  then  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  the  polemical  field  of  theology.  At  first  he  wielded 
his  pen  only,  but  afler  a  time  he  entered  the  pulpit  also, 
deiamined  to  combat  the  Romanism  of  the  Ultramon- 
tanes.  He  was  a  member  at  the  council,  in  1763,  at 
Utrecht.  He  died  at  Leyden,  Oct  12, 1775.  His  prin- 
dpal  works  are,  Rifutation  abrigie  du  TraiU  du  Schisme 
(1718, 12mo ;  Paris,  1791, 8vo)  i^Difense  det  eontraU  de 
rate  rackeiabUt  de*  deux  cdti»  (1730, 4to)  i^Pnmauti  de 
Samt  Pierre  etdeses  Successeurt  (1763  and  1772, 12mo). 
In  the  last-^iamed  work  he  queeticHis  the  pope's  suprem- 
acy over  a  council.     See  IHcL  des  HirMes,  ii,  654. 

Magander  (also  known  under  the  name  of  Gro*- 
wtam)f  Caspar,  was  bom  at  Zurich  in  1495.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Basle,  where  he  secured 
the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1518,  and  soon  after  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  the  hospital  at  Zurich.  Here  he  early  es- 
poused the  doctrines  of  Zwingle,  and  with  him,  in  1525, 
poblidy  demanded  the  suppression  of  the  mass  and  the 
ermgelical  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  After  the 
Berae  disputation,  in  1528,  he  was  called  as  professor  of 
theology  to  Berne,  where  he  soon  obtained  the  first  po- 
■tioQ  among  the  leading  personalities,  and  zealously 
labored  in  this  place  for  the  advance  of  Zwinglian  doc- 
trines. In  1532,  at  Zofingen,  he  took  part  in  the  delib- 
erstions  of  the  Aiiabaptists;  and  again,  as  deputy  of  the 
council,  at  the  disputes  at  Lausanne  in  1586,  and  of  the 
sjmod  at  the  same  place  in  1587.  He  also  compiled  the 
Berne  Catechism  in  1536.  His  Zwinglianism  involved 
him  in  many  serious  disputes  with  Bucer  in  the  hitter's 
attempts  at  uohmi.  As  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Helvetic  Confession  of  1586,  he  successfully  defended  the 
Wittenberg  Fonnula  of  Concord  at  the  convent  at  Beme, 
Oct  19, 1586,  and  in  consequence  Bucer  was  dismissed, 
la  1587,  however,  Bucer^s  justification  of  his  conduct  was 
finally  accepted,  and  Megander  was  charged  to  modify 
his  Catechism  in  conformity  with  the  Formula  of  Con- 
conL  Megander  no  kmger  opposed  the  alteration,  the 
revised  Catechism  was  at  once  prepared  by  Bucer,  and 
was  accepted  by  the  Council  of  Berae  in  1587.  Megan- 
der, however,  refusing  to  be  govemed  by  these  altera- 
tioDs,  was  deposed  from  office,  and  returning  to  Zurich 
vas  there  reappointed  archdeacon  at  the  cathedral,  and 
in  this  position  he  arduously  labored  to  oppose  the  eflbrts 
of  Bucer.  Megander  died  in  1545.  Of  his  works,  the 
AumerhaigeH  to  Genesis  and  Exodus,  Hebrews  and  Epis- 
tles of  John,  deserve  special  mention.  See  Hundeshagen, 
ComjUete  dee  ZwinffL,  Lutertk,,  trnd  Calv,  in  Beme  (Berne, 
1812).— Herzog,  Real-BncyhlopSdie,  s.  v. 

MegapoleiiBia,  Joannes,  a  minister  of  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church,  was  the  second  clergyman 
sent  out  by  the  Clasms  of  Amsterdam  to  this  country, 
imder  the  patronage  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
and  the  patroon  Van  Rensselaer  (in  1642).  He  was  also 
dtefatt  mieeionanf  to  the  Indians^  preceding  the  cele-  I 


brated  '^  apostle  to  the  Indians,**  John  Eliot,  some  three 
years.  His  original  family  name  was  Van  Mkkeucn- 
BUBO,  which,  after  the  pedantic  fashion  of  the  age,  was 
Hellenized  into  Megapolensis.  Leaving  hb  two  congre- 
gations in  Holland,  he  engaged  with  the  patroon  to  serve 
fbr  six  years,  his  outfit  and  expenses  of  removal  to  be 
paid,  and  at  a  salary  of  eleven  hundred  guilders  per  year 
($440).  In  addition  to  the  usual  duties  of  a  missionary 
pastor  at  an  outpost  of  civilization,  like  Rensselaerwyck, 
he  soon  interested  himself  in  the  Indians  who  came 
thither  to  trade,  and  learned  what  he  called  **  their 
heavy  language"  so  as  to  speak  and  preach  fluently  in 
it.  The  eariy  records  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  in 
Albany  contain  nuwy  names  of  Indians  converted,  bap- 
tized, and  received  into  the  communion  of  the  Church 
under  his  labors.  Thus  completely  were  the  home  and 
foreign  missionary  work  and  spirit  combined  in  this 
apostolic  man.  In  1644  he  wrote  a  tract  (which  was 
published  in  1651  in  Holland)  on  the  Mohawk  Induine 
in  New  Netherlands  (now  translated  in  the  New  York 
Historical  Society's  Collections,  voL  ii,  series  i,  p.  158). 
While  our  subject  was  residing  in  Albany,  the  celebrated 
Jesuit  missionary,  father  Isaac  Jogues,  was  captured  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Mohawks,  and  subjected  to 
horrible  craelties  by  the  savages.  The  Dutch  at  Fort 
Orange  tried  to  ransom  him.  At  length,  escaping  fh>m 
his  captors,  he  remained  in  close  concealment  for  six 
weeks.  During  this  time  Megapolensis  was  his  con- 
stant friend,  and  rendered  him  every  kindness  that  was 
in  his  power.  The  Jesuit  father  was  at  length  ran- 
somed by  the  Dutch,  and  sent  to  Manhattan,  whence  he 
returned  to  Europe.  But  in  1646  he  came  back  again 
to  Canada,  and  revisited  the  Mohawks,  who  put  him  to 
a  crael  death.  Another  Jesuit,  father  Simon  le  Muyne, 
who  discovered  the  salt  springs  at  Onondaga  in  1654,  also 
became  intimate  with  the  dominie  of  Fort  Orange,  and 
wrote  '*  three  polemical  essays**  to  convert  his  "  Dutch 
clerical  friend  to  the  Romish  doctrine.**  But  the  stanch 
minister  wrote  a  vigorous  and  elaborate  reply,  which, 
however,  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  ship  by  which  he 
sent  it  to  Canada.  At  the  close  of  hb  stipulated  term 
of  service  Megapolensb  proposed  to  return  to  Holland, 
but  governor  Stuyvesant  persuaded  him  to  remain  in 
New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  as  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
Church.  Here,  for  twenty  years,  he  labored  as  senior 
pastor,  being  assisted  from  1664  to  1668  by  hb  son  Sam- 
ueL  He  died  in  1670,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  hb 
age,  retaining  hb  pastoral  relation  to  the  last.  ''Ho 
was  a  man  of  thorough  scholarship,  energetic  charac- 
ter, and  devoted  piety,  and  he  b  entitled  to  a  high,  if 
not  pre-eminent  position  in  the  roll  of  early  Protestant 
missionaries  among  the  North  American  savages.  For 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  exercised  a  mariced  in- 
fluence in  the  aflkirs  of  New  Netherlands.  He  saw  the 
infancy  of  the  Dutch  province,  watched  its  growth,  and 
witnessed  its  sturender  to  overpowering  Englbh  force. 
Hb  name  must  ever  be  associated  with  the  eariy  his- 
tory of  New  York,  towards  the  illustration  of  which  hb 
correspondence  with  the  Classb  of  Amsterdam,  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Greneral  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Protestant  Dutch  Churoh,  and  his  sketch  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Indians,  form  original  and  very  valuable  contribu- 
tions."— Hon.  J.  Romeyn  Brodhead,  in  the  N,  Y.  Hist, 
Society's  ColL  vol  iii ;  Rev.  E.  P.  Rogers,  D.D.,  Bistort- 
cat  Discourse ;  Sprague,  ^  nna/it,  voL  ix.  (W.J.  R.T.) 
MegapolenBis,  Samuel,  son  of  the  above,  was 
bom  in  1634,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  spent  three  years;  after- 
wards went  to  the  University  of  Utrecht,  Holland,  and 
there  he  gradiutted  in  1659,  having  pursued  a  full  theo- 
logical course.  He  next  went  to  Leyden  University,  and, 
after  a  complete  course  in  that  most  celebrated  medical 
school  of  Europe,  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  med- 
icine. Returning  to  America,  he  was  associate  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  New  Amsterdam  with  hb  venerable  father 
for  over  four  years— 1668-68.  In  1664  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  Dutch  commissioners  who  prepared  the 
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tenns  of  surrender  to  the  English  government  "  Prob- 
ably it  was  through  his  influence  that  the  rights  of  the 
Reformed  Church  were  so  carefully  guarded."  In  1668 
he  returned  to  Holland,  and  settled  at  Wemigerode, 
where  he  ministered  seven  years,  1670  to  1677.  After- 
wards, ^  being  well  skilled  in  both  the  English  and 
Dutch  languages,**  he  served  the  English  or  Scotch 
churches  of  Flushing  (1677-85)  and  Dordrecht  (1685- 
1700),  when  he  was  declared  emeritus^  or  honorably  laid 
aside  from  his  work,  after  a  ministry  of  thirty-seven 
years.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  See  Rev. 
Dr.  DeWitt,  in  Sprague^s  A  tmalsy  voL  ix ;  Corwin's  J/on- 
ual  of  the  Rtf,  Church,  s.  v.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Megara,  School  o(  one  of  the  schools  founded 
by  disciples  of  Socrates,  but  so  modified  in  position  from 
their  teacher  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  peculiar  society. 
Its  principal  supporter  was  Euclid  of  Megara,  who  was 
bom  about  440  B.C.,  and  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Parmen- 
ides,  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  the  Eleatic 
School  (q.  v.).  After  the  death  of  Socrates,  his  disciples, 
fleeing  for  safety  from  Athens,  found  a  pleasant  home  in 
the  house  of  Euclid,  and  there,  guided  by  him,  finally 
established  principles  which  gave  them  the  name  of 
Megarista,  They  taught  that  ethics  stands  in  the  ser- 
vice of  dialectics.  The  essence  of  good  is  unity — unity 
so  entire  as  to  embrace  immobility,  identity,  and  per- 
manence. Hence  the  sensible  world  has  no  part  in  ex- 
istence. Being  and  good  are  thus  the  same  thing,  viz. 
unity;  good  therefore  alone  exists,  and  evil  b  but  the 
absence  of  existence.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
there  is  but  a  single  being  and  a  single  sort  of  good,  for 
unity  may  be  found  contained  in  various  things.  Euclid 
expressly  taught  that,  in  spite  of  their  unity,  being  and 
good  clothe  themselves  in  different  forms,  present  them- 
selves under  different  points  of  view,  and  receive  differ- 
ent names,  as  wisdom,  God,  intelligence,  and  the  like. 
Euclid  also  anticipated  Aristotle  in  distinguishing  the 
act  from  the  power,  and  resolved,  according  to  his  ideas 
of  being,  the  relation  between  the  two.  Other  support- 
ers of  this  school  were  Eubulicles,  Alexinos,  Diodorus, 
Chronos,  Philo,  and  Stilpo.  See  Dyck,  De  Megaricorum 
dodrina  (Bonn,  1827) ;  Ritter,  Urber  die  Philosophk  der 
Meffarischen  Schule ;  Ueberweg,  Hiatory  of  PhUoiophy, 
voL  i. 

Megerlln,  David  Fbiedrich,  a  noted  German 
Orientalist  and  mystic,  was  bom  at  Stuttgard  near  the 
opening  of  the  18th  century.  After  holding  for  some 
time  a  professorship  at  the  gymnasium  at  Montbelliard, 
he  preached  at  Laubach,  whence,  in  1769,  be  removed 
to  Frankfortron-the-Main  to  continue  in  the  pastorate* 
He  died  in  August,  1769.  Megerlin  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  Jews,  and  labored  earnestly 
for  their  conversion.  In  1756  he  gained  great  notori- 
ety by  his  public  intercession  in  behalf  of  rabbi  Eibe- 
schUtz,  who  had  published  a  cabalistic  work  containing 
many  points  to  which  his  brethren  had  taken  decided 
exception,  particularly  the  favorable  allusions  to  Sab- 
bathai  Zewi  (q.  v.).  The  Jews  were  greatly  provoked 
with  Eibeschtltz  because  they  had  found  him  a  be- 
liever in  the  messiahship  of  the  pretender  Sabbathai, 
but  Megerlin  insisted  that  Eibeschtltz  had  been  misin- 
terpreted, and  that  the  rabbi  was  a  believer  in  Jesus 
Christ.  He  made  these  views  public  in  his  Gtheime 
Zeugmtse  fur  die  WahrheU  der  chrietUchen  Religion 
(Leipsic,  1756,  4to) ;  and  in  Neue  Erweckung  der  Zer^ 
streuten  Judenechqft  (1756),  and  Chrisaicher  Zurvf  an 
die  Riihbinen  (1757).  His  other  valuable  works  are,  De 
scriptis  et  coUegiis  orieiUalibus ;  item  ObservaUones  crp- 
iico-theologiccB  (Tubing.  1729, 4to)  i^Hexaa  orietOalium 
coUegiorum  phUologicorum  (1729, 4to) : — De  Bibliie  La- 
tinis  MogwUia  primo  impressie  1450-1462  (1760,  4to); 
and  a  translation  of  the  Koran  into  German.  See  Meu- 
sel,  Gekhrten-Lexikoiiy  s.  v. ;  Griltz,  Gesdi.  der  Juden,  x, 
416. 

MegethluB.    See  Mabcion. 

Megid'do  (KeKMegiddo',  m^y  accordmg  to  Ge- 


seniufl,  peA,piaee  oftroopg,  according  to  Ftlrst,  rich  in 
omametUs,  L  e.  nohU, fruitful;  Sept  Mavt^^crt,  but  Ma- 
ye^crt  in  Judg.  i,  27,  Mayiut  in  1  Kings  ix,  15,  and  Mo- 
y*^wv  V.  r.  Mayeddiav  and  Mayf ^^  in  2  Chron.  xxxv, 
22;  Yulg.  Mageddo),  once  in  the  prolonged  form  ME- 
GIDDON  (Zech.  xii,  11,  Heb.  M^iddon',  liliia,  Sept, 
renders  iiacoirrontvocYulg.  Mageddon)fa  town  belong- 
ing to  Manasseh  (Judg.  i,  27) ,  although  at  first  within  the 
boundaries  of  Issachar  (Josh,  xvii,  11),  and  commanding 
one  of  those  passes  from  the  north  into  the  hill-coun- 
try which  were  of  such  critical  importance  on  various 
occasions  in  the  history  of  Judah  (Judith  iv,  7).  It  had 
originally  been  one  of  the  royal  cities  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  (Josh,  xii,  21).  This  tribal  arrangement  was  made 
partly  to  supplement  the  mountain-territory  of  Manas- 
seh, and  partly  to  give  those  strongly-fortified  places  to 
a  tribe  who,  from  their  courage  and  their  alliance  with 
Ephraim,  might  be  able  to  drive  out  the  old  inhabit- 
ants. The  task,  however,  proved  too  great  even  for  the 
wariike  Manassites;  but  when  the  power  of  Israel  was 
fully  established,  the  Canaanites  were  reduced  to  slavery 
(Josh,  xvii,  18-18 ;  Judg.  i,  27, 28).  Indeed,  we  do  not 
read  of  Megiddo  being  firmly  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Israelites  Ull  the  time  of  Solomon.  That  monarch 
placed  one  of  his  twelve  commissariat  officers,  named 
Baana,  over  "Taanach  and  Megiddo,"  with  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Beth-shean  and  Jezreel  (1  Kings  iv,  12).  In 
this  reign  it  appears  that  some  costly  works  were  con- 
stracted  at  Megiddo  (ix,  15).  These  were  probably  for- 
tifications, suggested  by  its  important  military  positicm. 
Nearly  all  the  notices  of  the  place  are  connected  with 
military  transactions.  Of  these  there  were  three  nota- 
ble ones.  The  following  account  of  these  we  extract 
in  part  from  Kitto*s  and  Smithes  Dictionaries.    See  £s- 

DBABLON. 

(1.)  The  first  was  the  victory  of  Barak.  The  song  of 
Deborah  brings  the  place  vividly  before  us,  as  the  scene 
of  the  great  conflict.  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  successor  of 
the  prince  who  had  oiganized  the  northern  confedera- 
tion against  Joshua,  was  now  the  oppressor  of  Israel, 
and  Sisera  was  his  general  The  army  of  Jabin,  with 
its  900  chariots  of  iron,  was  led  down  into  the  great 
plain,  and  drawn  up  at  Megiddo,  in  a  position  to  afford 
the  best  ground  for  the  terrible  war-chariots.  With 
much  difficulty  Deborah  the  prophetess  induced  Barak 
to  collect  the  warriors  of  the  northern  tribes.  They  as- 
sembled on  Tabor.  Deborah  gave  the  signal,  and  the  Is- 
raelites marched  down  to  attack  the  enemy,  full  of  hope 
and  enthuuasm.  At  thb  moment  a  hail-storm  from 
the  east  burst  over  the  plain,  and  drove  full  in  the  t/usea 
of  the  advancing  Canaanites  (Josephns,  i4  nt  v,  4).  **  The 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera."  His  army- 
was  thrown  into  confusion.  The  waters  of  the  Kishon 
rose  rapidly,  the  low  plant  became  a  morass;  chariots, 
horses,  soldiers,  all  together  were  engulfed  (Judg.  iv  and 
v).  Those  who  have  visited  Megiddo  and  traversed 
its  plain  in  the  spring,  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  have 
found  the  Kishon  greatly  swollen,  its  banks  quagmires, 
and  all  the  ordinary  roads  impassable.    See  Kishon. 

(2.)  To  this  place  Ahaziah  fled  when  his  unfcnrtunate 
visit  to  Joram  had  brought  him  into  collision  with  Jehu, 
and  here  he  died  (2  Kings  iv,  27),  within  the  confmes  of 
what  is  elsewhere  called  Samaria  (2  Chron.  xxii,  9). 
As  there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  history,  we  give  the 
texts  at  length : 

ShoH  (2  Khigs  Ix,  27). 

"And  when  Ahnzlah  the 
king  of  Jndah  saw  this,  he 
fled  by  the  way  of  the  gar- 
den-house. And  Jehu  fol- 
h)wed  after  him,  and  said, 
Smite  him  also  in  the  char- 
lot.  And  they  did  so  at  the 
going  up  to  Gnr,  which  is 
Dv  loleam.  And  he  fled  to 
Meeiddo,  and  died  there. 
And  his  servants  carried 
him  in  a  chariot  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  buried  him  in  his 


FuU  (2  Chron.  xxll,  7-9). 

"And  the  destruction  of 
Ahaziah  was  of  God  by 
coming  to  Jnram :  for  when 
he  was  come,  he  went  out 
with  Jehoraro  against  Jehu 
the  son  of  Nimshi,  whom 
the  Lord  had  auointed  to 
cut  off  the  house  of  Ahab. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  Jehu  was  executing 
Judgment  upon  the  house 
of  Ahab,  and  fonnd  the 
princes  of  Jadah,  and  the 
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Mpolehre  with  hte  fkthen    boss  of  the  brethren  of 
iBtbedtyofDaTid."  Ahazlab.   that    mluUtered 

to  Ahazuh,  be  slew  them. 
And  he  sought  AhssUh; 
and  they  cauxht  him  (for 
he  WHS  hid  id  Samana), 
and  thej  brought  him  to 
Jeha:  and  when  thej  had 
slain  him,  ther  buried  him: 
Because,  said  thej,  he  is  the 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who 
lought  the  Lord  with  all 
his  heart  So  the  house  of 
Abazlah  had  no  power  to 
keep  still  the  kingdom.** 

With  reference  to  the  above  two  accounts  of  the  death 
of  Ahaziab,  which  have  been  thought  irreconcilable 
(Ewald,  iii,  529;  Parker's  De  Wette,  p.  270;  Thenius, 
etc),  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  order  of  the 
events  is  sufficiently  inteUigible  if  we  take  the  account 
in  Chronicks,  where  the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  the  main 
subject,  as  explanatory  of  the  brief  notice  in  Kings, 
where  it  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  IsraeL  The  order  is  clearly  as  follows :  Abaziah  was 
with  Jehoram  at  Jeneel  when  Jeha  attacked  and  killed 
him.  Ahaziah  escaped  and  fled  by  the  Beth-gan  road 
to  Samaria,  where  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Ahab 
were  strongest,  and  where  his  own  brethren  were,  and 
there  concealed  himseld  But  when  the  sons  of  Ahab 
were  all  pot  to  death  in  Samaria,  and  the  house  of  Ahab 
had  hopdesdy  lost  the  kingdom,  he  determined  to  make 
his  submission  to  Jehu,  and  sent  his  brethren  to  salute 
the  children  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  x,  13),  in  token  of  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  him  as  king  of  Israel  (not,  as  Thenius 
and  others,  to  salute  the  children  of  Jehoram,  and  of 
Jeaeb^  the  queen-mother).  Jehu,  instead  of  accepting 
this  submission,  had  them  all  put  to  death,  and  hastened 
on  to  Samaria  to  take  Ahaziah  also,  who  he  had  proba- 
bly learned  ftom  some  of  the  attendants,  or  as  he  already 
knew,  was  at  Samaria.  Ahaziah  again  took  to  flight 
northwards,  towards  Megiddo,  perhaps  in  hope  of  reach- 
ing the  dominions  of  the  king  of  the  Sidonians,  his 
kinsman,  or  more  probably  to  reach  the  coast  where  the 
direct  road  from  T3rre  to  Egypt  would  bring  him  to 
Jadah.  See  Cobabba.  He  was  hotly  pursued  by  Jehu 
and  hia  IbDowen,  and  overtaken  near  Ibleam,  and  Bx>r> 
ttStf  wounded,  bat  managed  to  get  as  fkr  as  Megiddo, 
where  it  would  seem  Jeha  followed  in  porsuit  of  him, 
and  where  he  was  brooght  to  him  as  his  prisoner.  There 
he  died  of  bis  woondsL  In  consideration  of  his  descent 
from  Jehoshaphat,  **who  sought  Jehovah  with  all  his 
heart,"  Jehu,  who  was  at  this  time  very  forward  in  di»> 
playing  his  zeal  for  Jehovah,  handed  over  the  corpse  to 
his  followers,  with  permission  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem, 
which  they  did,  and  buried  him  in  the  city  of  David. 
The  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  account  in  Kings 
being  abridged,  and  so  bringing  together  two  incidents 
which  were  not  consecutive  in  the  original  account. 
Bat  if  2  Kings  ix,  27  had  been  even  divided  into  two 
verses,  the  first  ending  at  **  garden-house,"  and  the  next 
beginning  **  and  Jehu  followed  after  him,"  the  difficulty 
would  almost  disappear.  Jehu's  pursuit  of  Abaziah 
would  only  be  interrupted  by  a  day  or  two,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  the  least  unusual  in  the  omission  to 
notice  this  interval  of  time  in  the  condse  abridged  nar^ 
radve.  We  should  then  understand  that  the  word  cdso 
in  the  original  narrative  referred,  not  to  Jehoram,  but  to 
the  brethren  of  Ahaziah,  who  had  just  before  been  smit- 
ten, and  the  death  of  Ahaziah  would  fall  under  2  Kings 
X,  17.  If  Beth-gan  (A.  V. "  garden-house")  be  the  same 
as  En-gannim,  now  Jenin,  it  lay  directly  on  the  road 
from  Jezreel  to  Samaria,  and  Lb  also  the  place  at  which 
the  road  to  Megiddo  and  the  coast,  where  Ceesarea  after- 
wards stood,  tarns  off  from  the  road  between  Jezreel  and 
isanaria.  In  this  case  the  mention  of  Beth-gan  in 
Kings  as  the  direction  of  Ahaziah's  flight  is  a  conflrma^ 
tisn  of  the  statement  in  Chronicles  that  he  concealed 
Jumself  in  Samnria>  This  is  also  substantially  KeiFs 
explanation  (p.  288,  289).  Movers  proposes  an  altera- 
tioo  of  the  text  Cp*  ^y  note),  but  not  very  successfully 


/msin'»i  KUn  «in*1  instead  of  "ini-iK  >inKa»1).    See 

Jbhu. 

(8.)  Bat  the  chief  historical  interest  of  Megiddo  is 
concentrated  in  Josiah's  death.  On  this  occasion  Me- 
giddo saw  a  very  different  sight  tnm.  the  first,  and 
heard,  instead  of  a  song  of  triumph,  a  funeral  wail  fh>m 
the  vanquished  host  of  Israel  (Zech.  xii,  1 1).  Pharaoh- 
Necho  was  on  his  march  against  the  king  of  Assyria. 
He  passed  up  the  plains  of  PhUistia  and  Sharon,  and 
king  Josiah  fooUshly  attempted  to  stop  him  while  defil- 
ing through  the  glens  of  Carmel  into  the  plain  of  Me- 
giddo. tie  was  defeated,  and  as  he  fled  the  Egyptian 
archers  shot  him  in  his  chariot.  He  was  taken  to  Je- 
rusalem, bat  appears  to  have  died  on  the  road  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  29).  The  story  is  told  in  the  Chronicles  in  mure 
detail  (2  Chrou.  xxxv,  22-24).  There  the  fatal  action 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  ^  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo" 
(Sept  ip  rtf  irtdiift  MaytSSup),  This  calamity  made 
a  deep  and  permanent  impression  on  the  Jews.  It  is 
recounted  again  in  1  Esd.  i,  25-^1,  where  in  the  A.y. 
^the  plain  of  Magiddo"  represents  the  same  Greek 
words.  The  lamentations  for  this  good  king  became 
"  an  ordinance  in  Israel"  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  25).  **  In  all 
Jewry"  they  mourned  for  him,  and  the  lamentation  was 
made  perpetual  **  in  all  the  nation  of  Israel"  (1  Esd.  i, 
82).  **  Their  grief  was  no  land-flood  of  present  passion, 
but  a  constant  channel  of  continued  sorrow,  streaming 
from  an  annual  fountain"  (Fuller's  Piigah  Sight  ofPcU-- 
ettine,  p.  165).  Thus,  in  the  language  of  the  prophets 
(Zech.  xii,  11),  ^the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the 
valley  (Sept.  iriSitft)  of  Megiddon"  becomes  a  poetical 
expression  for  the  deepest  and  most  despairing  grief;  as 
in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xvi,  16)  Armagkddon,  in  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  imagery,  is  presented  as  the  scene 
of  terrible  and  final  conflict.  For  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  this  passage  of  Zechariah,  we  may  refer  to  Je- 
rome's note  on  the  passage.  ''Adadremmon,  pro  quo 
LXX  transtulenmt  *Poa>voc,  nrbs  est  juxta  Jesrslem, 
qus  hoc  olim  vocabulo  nuncapata  est,  et  hodie  vocatur 
Maximianopolis  in  Campo  Mageddon."  A  r^Mageddon 
may  be  for  V^yo  "^$,  that  is,  ^  the  city  of  Megiddo;"  or 
if  we  regard  the  aqorated  op  as  equivalent  to  the  He- 
brew *in,  then  the  meaning  will  be  **  mountain  of  Me- 
giddo," which  would  likewise  be  appropriate  (Alford, 
ad  loc).  That  the  prophet's  imagery  is  drawn  from 
the  occasion  of  Josiaii's  death  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
In  Stanley's  8.  cmd  P,  (p.  847)  this  calamitous  event  is 
made  very  vivid  to  us  by  an  allusion  to  the  **  Egyptian 
archers,  in  their  long  array,  so  well  known  from  their 
sculptured  monuments."  For  the  mistake  in  the  ac- 
count of  Ptttraoh-Necbo's  campaign  in  Herodotus,  who 
has  evidently  put  Migdol  by  mistake  for  Megiddo  (ii, 
159),  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  BHhr's  excurtus  on  the 
passage  (see  below).  The  Egyptian  king  may  have 
landed  his  troops  at  Acre ;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that 
he  marched  northwards  along  the  coast-plain,  and  then 
tamed  round  Carmel  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  taking 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kishon,  and  that  there  the  Jewish 
king  came  upon  him  by  the  gorge  of  Megiddo. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomatt,)  do  not  attempt  to 
mark  the  situation  of  the  place,  and  it  appears  that  the 
name  Megiddo  was  in  their  time  already  lost.  They 
often  mention  a  town  called  Legio  (Arycwv),  which  must 
in  their  day  have  been  an  important  and  well-known 
place,  as  they  assume  it  as  a  central  point  from  which 
to  mark  the  position  of  several  other  places  in  this  quar- 
ter (e.  g.  fifteen  miles  west  of  Nazareth,  and  three  or  four 
from  Taanach).  This  has  been  identified  (Reland,  Pa- 
last,  p.  878 ;  oomp.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  ii,  488)  with  the 
village  now  called  L^jun,  which  is  situated  upon  the 
western  border  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  where  it 
begins  to  rise  gently  towards  the  low  range  of  wooded 
hills  that  connect  Carmel  with  the  mountains  of  Sama- 
ria (jOnomcuU  s.  v.  Gabathon).  This  place  was  visited 
by  Maundrell,  who  speaks  of  it  as  an  old  village  near  a 
brook,  with  a  khan  then  in  good  repair  (Journey,  March 
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22).    Thifl  khan  was  for  the  accommodation  of  the  car- 
avan on  the  route  between  Egypt  and  DamascuSi  which 
passes  here.    Having  already  identified  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Taannuk  with  the  ancient  Taanach,  the  vicinity 
of  thiato  Lejjun  induced  Dr.  Robinson  {BibL  Betearcheij 
iii,  177-180;  also  new  ed.  iu,  116-118)  to  conceive  that 
the  latter  might  be  the  ancient  Megiddo,  seeing  that 
Taanach  and  Megiddo  are  constantly  named  together 
in  Scripture  (1  Kings  iv,  12 ;  1  Chron.  vii,  29) ;  and  to 
this  a  writer  in  a  German  review  (Grosse,  in  the  Stud, 
u,  KriL  1845,  i,  262  sq.)  adds  the  further  consideration 
that  the  name  of  Legio  was  latterly  applied  to  the  plain 
or  low  valley  along  the  Kishon,  as  that  of  Megiddo  had 
been  in  more  ancient  times  (*i^2i%3  P^?»  ^  Chron.  xxxv, 
22;  "jina^  r?J5a,  Zech.  xii,  11;  rd'nUiov  MaytdSw, 
8  Esdr.  i,  27).     See  Esdraelon.     Herodotus  (ii,  159) 
appears  to  allude  to  the  overthrow  of  Josiah  at  this 
place  (2  Kings  ix,  28,  29),  but  instead  of  Megiddo  he 
names  the  town  Afoffdolum  (MdydoXov),  the  Miodol 
of  Egypt  (see  Harenberg,  BibL  Brem,  vi,  281 ;  Rosen- 
mUller,  A  Uerth.  H,  ii.  99).    Rosellini  (Monum,  ttor,  ii,  p. 
183)  thinks  that  Herodotus  may  still  refer  to  the  Pales- 
tinian locality,  and  he  imagines  that  he  finds  traces  of 
the  name  on  the  monuments  {Makto^  L  e.  Magdo,  tft.  iv, 
p.  158),  but  Ewald  (/«r.  Gesch,  iii,  406)  finds  the  Mag- 
dolum  of  Herodotus  in  el-Mejdel  (the  Miqdal  of  Josh, 
xix,  38),  between  the  Kishon  and  Acco  (comp.  Hitzig, 
PIUUsL  i,  96).    Megiddo  or  Lejjun  is  probably  the  place 
mentioned  by  Shaw  as  the  Ras  el-Kiakotty  or  the  head 
of  the  Kishon,  under  the  south-east  brow  of  Carmel 
{Trav.  p.  274).     It  was  visited  and  described  by  Mr. 
Wolcott  in  1842,  who  found  it  to  be  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes  distant  from  Taanach.     The  Nahr  Lejjun  is  a 
stream  five  or  six  feet  wide,  running  into  the  Kishon, 
and  feeding  three  or  four  mills.    A  little  distance  up  it 
is  situated  the  Khan  el-Lejjun,  and  on  a  small  eminence 
on  the  opposite  side  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Legio. 
Among  the  rubbish  are  the  foundations  of  two  or  three 
buildings,  with  limestone  columns  mostly  worn  away ; 
and  another  with  eight  or  ten  polished  columns  still  re- 
maining, and  others  of  limestone  among  them.    The 
finest  structure  appears  to  have  beeif  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  ruins,  by  the  side  of  the  brook.    Among 
its  foundations  are  two  marble  columns  with  Corinthian 
capitals,  and  several  of  granite.    A  gateway  with  a 
pointed  arch  b  still  standing.    A  small  bridge  is  thrown 
over  the  stream,  and  leads  to  the  khan,  which  is  of  Sar- 
acenic structure  (BibUotkeca  8<icray  1848,  p.  77).    Van 
de  Yelde  visited  the  spot  in  1852,  approaching  it  through 
the  hills  from  the  south-west    He  describes  the  view 
of  the  plain  as  seen  from  the  highest  point  between  it 
and  the  sea,  and  the  huge  tells  which  mark  the  podtions 
of  the  ^  key-fortresses"  of  the  hills  and  the  plain,  Taa- 
ndk  and  el-LeJj(in,  the  latter  being  the  most  considerar 
ble,  and  having  another  called  Tdl  Metcellim,  half  an 
hour  to  the  north-west  {Syr,  and  PaL  i,  350-856).   About 
a  month  later  in  the  same  year  Dr.  Robinson  was  there, 
and  convinced  himself  of  the  coirectnees  of  his  former 
opinion.    He,  too,  describes  the  view  over  the  plain, 
northwards  to  the  wooded  hills  of  Galilee,  eastwards  to 
Jezreel,  and  southwards  to  Taanach,  Tell  Metaellim  be- 
ing also  mentioned  as  on  a  projecting  portion  of  the  hills 
which  are  continuous  with  Carmel,  the  Kishon  being 
just  below  {Bib,  Res,  ii,  116-119).     Both  writers  men- 
tion a  copious  stream  flowing  down  this  gorge  (March 
and  April),  and  turning  some  mills  before  joining  the 
Kishon.    Here  are  probably  the  '*  waters  of  Megiddo" 

(in^ia  "^p)  of  Judg.  V,  19,  though  it  should  be  added 
that  by  professor  Stanley  {S.  and  P,  p.  889)  they  are 
supposed  rather  to  be  **  the  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  Ki- 
shon" itself^  which  has  its  springs  in  Tabor  (ver.  21 ; 
see  Hollman,  Commentar.  in  carm.  Deboray  Lips.  1818,  p. 
42  sq.),  and  not  (as  in  Michaelis,  Suppl  p.  339;  Hames- 
veld,  iii,  188)  the  Sea  of  Cendevia  (Pliny,  v,  17;  xxxvi, 
65),  at  the  foot  of  CarmeL  The  same  author  regards 
the  "  plain  (or  valley)  of  31ogiddo"  as  denoting  not  the 


whole  of  the  Esdraelon  level,  but  that  bioadeat  part  of 
it  which  is  immediately  opposite  the  place  we  are  de- 
scribing (p.  835, 836).  The  supposition  of  Raumer  {Pa- 
Idstinaj  p.  402),  that  Legio  represented  the  ancient  Max- 
imianopolit  (which  is  given  by  Jerome  as  the  later  name 
for  Hadadrimmon),  based  upon  the  presumption  that 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  road  said  to  be  still  visible  to 
the  south  of  Lejjun  are  those  of  the  thoroughfare  be- 
tween CsQsarea  and  Jezreel,  is  without  good  foundation 
(see  BiUiotheca  Sacra,  1844,  p.  220).  Yet  Van  de  Yelde 
{Memoir,  p.  333)  holds  this  view  to  be  correct.  He 
thinks  he  has  found  the  true  Hadadrimmon  in  a  place 
called  Rummaneh,  **at  the  foot  of  the  Megiddo  hiUa,  in 
a  notch  or  valley  about  an  hour  and  a  half  south  of  Tell 
Metzellim,"  and  would  place  the  old  fortified  Megiddo 
on  this  tell  itself, suggesting  further  that  its  name,  "the 
Tell  of  the  Governor,"  may  possibly  retain  a  reminis- 
cence of  Solomon^s  officer,  Baana  the  son  of  Ahilud. 
Porter  believes  this  tell  was  the  site  of  the  stronghold 
of  Megiddo  itself  {Family  Treasury,  Dec.  1864). 

Megid'don  (Zech.  xii,  1).    See  Mbgidixx 

Megillah.    See  Talmitd. 

MegiU6th  (nii2^,  fvOt,  from  b^l).    TheHdvew 

MSS.  were  on  rolls  of  parchment,  usually  written  on  one 
side,  though  sometimes  also  on  both  (Ezek.  ii,  10).  Af- 
terwards the  term  nb)IQ  was  used  of  a  book  consisting 

of  several  leaves  fastened  together  (Jer.  xxxvi,  28,  24); 
once  it  occurs  in  Scripture  as  designating  the  Penu- 
teuch  (Psa.  xl,  8  [7]).  In  later  Jewrish  usage  the  term 
Megilloth  was  appUed  to  the  five  books,  viz.  Sung  of 
Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Eccleaiastes,  and  Esther, 
which  were  read  on  certain  festivals  in  the  83magogae. 
See  Haphtuarau.  The  title  of  Megillah  was  used 
Kar  Ifioytiv  of  the  book  of  Esther  [see  Esther,  Book 
or] ;  and  from  thb  it  is  supposed  it  was  transferred  to 
the  others.  To  the  reading  of  this  at  the  Feast  of  Pu- 
rim  special  importance  was  attached  by  the  Jews  (Tal- 
mud, Tr.  Megillah,  ed.  Suienhus.  ii,  387).— Kitto.  See 
Roll. 

Megma,  thk,  a  Mohammedan  name  for  an  assem- 
bly or  council  specially  convened  to  judge  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  their  highest  functionary.  The'  members 
of  the  Megma  are  the  imams,  or  **  doctors  of  the  law." 
See  Imam. 

Mehada  is  the  name  of  a  Hindft  ddty  of  inferior 
rank,  supposed  to  have  been  created  before  the  worid, 
and  which  they  hold  will  be  tMed  when  the  end  of  the 
worid  shall  come  as  an  instrument  to  destroy  all  created 
things.    See  Broughton,  BibUoth,  Hist,  Sac.  ii,  78. 

Mehemet  All,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Eg^-pt's 
sovereigns,  who  filled  the  viceroyalty  from  1804  to  184^ 
deserves  a  place  here  for  his  philanthropic  acts  towards 
the  Christians,  and  his  beneficence  towards  all  men, 
without  distinction  of  creed.  He  was  bom  in  1769,  and 
died  at  Cairo  Aug.  3, 1849.  Mehemet  Ali  was  particu- 
larly noted  for  his  successful  wars  against  the  Mame* 
lukes,  and  for  his  reduction  of  Syria,  which  he  conquered 
in  1880.  *'  As  a  ruler/*  says  a  contemporary,  *^  Mehemet 
Ali  displayed  talents  of  a  very  high  order,  and  few  princes 
have  founded  more  beneficent  institutions  or  shown  a 
more  just  and  liberal  spirit.  He  established  schools  and 
colleges,  created  an  army  and  navy,  and  introduced  the 
manufactures  of  Europe.  He  protected  his  Christian 
subjects,  and  aided  by  his  liberality  the  researches  of 
Champollion,  Lepsius,  and  other  eminent  savants."  See 
F.  Mengin,  Histoire  de  VEgypte  sous  le  Gouvemement  de 
Mohammed  Ali  (1889);  A.  de  Yaulabelle,  Histoire  de 
Vtgypte;  Creasy,  Hist,  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  ii,392. 

Mehet'abe<§l  (Neh.  vi,  10).    See  Mehetabbl. 

MeheVabel  (Heh,  Meh^tabeV,  ^Ka^-^nia,  whose 
benrfador  is  God;  or,  according  to  Geseiiius,  a  Chald. 
form  for  b»  S'^a'^tt,  blessed  by  God;  Yulg.  Metabeel), 
the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  woman. 

1.  (Sept.  Merf/3(^X,  M(ra)3cqX.)    The  daughter  of 
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Hatred,  and  wife  of  Hadad,  the  last  named  of  the  orig- 
iyai  kiegt  of  Edom,  whose  native  or  regal  city  was  Pai 
or  Pau  (Gen.  xxxvi,  89;  1  Chron.  i,  60).  &C.  piob. 
dr.  1619. 

2.  (Sept  MttgTttfiaiK  r.  r.  Mcra/Sc^X,  Anth.  Vers. 
'•MefaeCabeeL'^  The  father  of  Debuah,  and  grandfather 
of  the  Semaiab  who  connived  with  Sanballat  in  his  at- 
lOBpcs  to  decoy  Nehemiah  into  signs  of  fear  (Neh.  vi, 
10).    RC.  considerably  ante  446. 

MeU'da  (Heb.  Meekida\  Kn-^r"?»  prob.  jbtntn^; 
Sept  in  Ezra  MtiSd  v.  r.  MaovSa^  in  Neh.  MtitSd  v.  r. 
Mi^a ;  Vnlg.  MaMda),  a  name  given  in  Ezra  ii,  52 ; 
Neh.  vii,  M,  apparently  as  that  of  a  person  whose  de- 
Boendants  (or  possibly  a  place  whose  inhabitants)  were 
aawQg  the  Nethinim  of  the  **  children"  (i.  e.  probably 
itndeots)  of  Bazlitb,  after  the  exile.     KC  ante  536. 

Me'hir  (Heb.  Meckir',  "^"^m,  price,  as  often ;  Sept 
Max^ip  V.  r.  Maxip),  the  son  of  Chelub  and  father 
(?  founder)  of  Eshton,  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  (1  Chron. 
ir,  11),  bat  of  what  particular  family  does  not  dearly 
appear.    KG.  perhaps  dr.  1618. 

Meholah.    See  Abel-xbholah. 

Meho'latfaite  (Heb.  Mecholatki',  "^nVnTp,  Gentile 

a^.  firom  Meholah;  Sept  MaovXa^injCy  MoovXa^i),  a 
native  doobtless  of  Abel-mkholah  (1  Sam.  xviii,  19 ;  2 
S8m.xxi,8). 

Melra'^Sl  (Heb.  Xeehu^ail',  ^K^iim,  tmUten  by 
God;  V.  r.  in  the  same  verse  Mechiya%l\  h^X^'^TVQ ; 
Sept  has  MaXeA^rfX  y.  r.  Mai^X ;  Yulg.  Maniael),  the 
SOD  of  Irad  and  father  of  Methosael,  third  antediluvian 
patriarch  in  descent  from  Cain  (Gen.  iv,  18).  B.C  cir. 
8U0. 

Mehn'man  CHeb.  Mekumau',  l^^HTS,  dther  from 
tbe 3yr,f€tttJ{ful,  or  from  some  unknown  Peraian  word; 
Sept  'Afuof^Yuig,  Mehumam),  the  first  named  of  the 
aeveo  eunuchs  whom  Xerxes  commanded  to  bring  in 
Taahti  to  the  royal  presence  (Esth.  i,  10).    &C.  483. 

Melm'iiim  (Heb.  MeSmm,'  D*a^r^,  habUatiom,  as 
in  1  Chron.  iv,  41,  etc ;  Sept  in  Ezra,  Moovvei/i  v.  r. 
MoovM^  AntlLYers.  **  Mennim  f  in  Neh.  Mcetvwfi  v.  r. 
Mciywr;  Yulg.  ooDStantly  Mumm),  apparently  a  person 
vboae  ''children*'  returned  among  the  Nethinim  from 
Babylon  (Exra  ii,  60 ;  Neh.  vii,  52);  but  rather,  perhaps, 
to  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  inhabitants  of  some 
town  in  Palestine  where  they  settled  after  the  exile, 
and  in  that  case  probably  identical  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Maon  (or  possibly  the  ''Mehunims*'  [below]  of  2 
Ghnm.  xxvi,  7).     See  Maonitr. 

MEHUNIMS,  THE  (Q-^9!|9Sn,  I  e.  Ms  Me'ihnm ; 
Sept  ot  Meivaiot  v.  r.  oi  Mfvaioi ;  Yulg.  iimmonttcB),  a 
people  against  whom  king  Uzziah  waged  a  successful 
var  (2  Qiron.  xxvi,  7).  Although  so  different  in  its 
Engiiah  dreas,  yet  the  name  is  in  the  original  merdy 
tbe  plural  of  Maox  (V*)?^),  a  nation  named  among  those 
who  in  the  eariier  days  of  their  settlement  in  Palestine 
hanuaed  and  oppresaed  Israel  Maon,  or  the  Maonites, 
probably  inhabited  the  country  at  the  back  of  the  great 
nage  of  Seir,  the  modem  esh-Sherah,  which  forms  the 
caatera  side  of  the  Wady  d-Arabah,  where  at  the  pres- 
ent day  there  is  still  a  town  of  the  same  name  (Burck- 
haidt,  Sfiiay  Aug.  24).  This  la  quite  in  accordance  with 
tbe  terms  of  2  Chron.  xxvi,  7,  where  the  Mehunim  are 
nentiooed  with  "  the  Arabians  of  Gur-baal,''  or,  as  the 
Sept  renders  it,  Petra.  Another  notice  of  the  Mehu- 
aina  in  the  rdgn  of  Hezekiah  (B.a  cir.  726-697)  is 
foond  in  1  Chron.  iv,  41.  Here  they  are  spoken  of  as  a 
paatoral  people,  dther  themsdves  Hamites,  or  in  alli- 
ance with  Hamites,  quiet  and  peaceable,  dwelling  in 
tei^  They  had  been  settled  from*' of  old,"  te.  abo- 
riginally, at  the  east  end  of  the  vaUey  of  Gedor  or  Ge- 
iv^  m  the  wilderness  south  of  Palestine.  A  connection 
with  Mount  Seir  is  hinted  at,  though  obecurdy  ( ver.  42) . 
Here,  however,  the  Auth.Yers.— probably  following  the 
tranalarions  of  Luther  and  Junius,  which  in  their  turn 


follow  the  Targum — treats  the  word  as  an  ordinary  noon, 
and  renders  it  *'  habitations;"  a  reading  now  relinquished 
by  scholars,  who  understand  the  word  to  refer  to  the 
people  in  question  (Gesenius,  Thesaur*  p.  1002  a,  and 
Notes  on  Burckhard/f  p.  1069;  Bertheau,  CAromI;).  A 
third  notice  of  the  Mehunim,  corroborative  of  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  b  found  in  the  narrative  of  2  Chron. 
XX.  There  ia  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  ver.  1 "  the 
Ammonites"  should  be  read  as  "  the  Maonites,"  who  in 
that  case  are  the  **  men  of  Mount  Seir"  mentioned  later 
in  the  narrative  (ver.  10, 22). 

In  all  these  passages,  induding  the  last,  the  Sept  ren- 
ders the  name  by  oi  Metvaiot — the  Minseans — a  nation 
of  Arabia  renowned  for  their  traffic  in  spices,  who  are 
named  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  other  andent  geogra- 
phers, and  whose  seat  la  now  ascertained  to  have  been 
the  south-west  portion  of  the  great  Arabian  peninsula, 
the  western  half  of  the  modem  Hadramaut  (Smith,  Diet, 
o/ Geography f  s.  v.  Miniei).  Bochart  has  pointed  out 
{Phaley,  vol  ii,  cap.  xxii),  with  reason,  that  distance 
alone  renders  it  imposdble  that  these  Biinsans  can  be 
the  Meunim  of  the  Bible,  and  also  that  the  people  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  are  Shemites,  while  the  Meunim  ap- 
pear to  have  been  descended  from  Ham  (1  Chron.  iv, 
41).  But,  with  his  usual  tum  for  etymological  specula- 
tion, he  endeavors  nevertheless  to  establish  an  identity 
between  the  two,  on  the  ground  that  Cam  al'Manatil, 
a  place  two  days*  journey  south  of  Mecca,  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Minaaans,  signifies  the  **  horn  of  habita- 
tions," and  might  therefore  be  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
Meomau  Josephus  (^A  nt.  ix,  10, 8)  calls  them  **  the  Arabs 
who  adjoined  Egypt,"  and  speaks  of  a  dty  built  by  Uz- 
ziah on  the  Red  Sea  to  overawe  them.  Ewald  (Cre- 
schichtej  i,  828,  note)  suggests  that  the  southern  Min»- 
ans  were  a  colony  from  the  Maonites  of  Mount  Seir,  who 
in  their  tum  he  appears  to  consider  a  remnant  of  the 
Amorites  (see  the  text  of  the  same  page).  That  the 
Mimeans  were  familiar  to  the  translators  of  the  Sept  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  they  not  only  introduce  the 
name  on  the  occasions  already  mentioned,  but  that  they 
further  use  it  as  equivalent  to  Naamathite.  Zophar 
the  Naamathite,  one  of  the  three  friends  of  Job,  is  by 
them  presented  as  **  Sophar  the  Miniean,"  and  **  Sophar 
king  of  the  Mineans."  In  this  connection  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  notice  that  as  there  was  a  town  called  Maon 
in  the  mountain-district  of  Judah,  so  there  was  one 
called  Naamah  in  the  lowland  of  the  same  tribe.  £1- 
Miny&y,  which  b  or  was  the  first  station  south  of  Gaza, 
b  probably  identical  with  Minols,  a  place  mentioned 
with  dbtinction  in  the  Christian  records  of  Palestine  in 
the  5th  and  6th  centuries  (BeUaidf  Pakest.  p.  899;  Le 
Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  ili,  669),  and  l)Oth  may  retain  a 
trace  of  the  Minaeans.  BAAiy-MsoN,  a  town  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  near  Heshbon,  still  called  J/a*ui,  probably 
also  retains  a  trace  of  tbe  presence  of  the  Maonites  or 
Mehunim  north  of  their  proper  locdity. 

The  latest  appearance  of  the  name  Mbhunims  in  the 
Bible  b  in  the  lists  of  those  who  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity with  ZembbabeL  Among  the  non-Israelites  from 
whom  the  Nethinim — ^following  the  precedent  of  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  order — ^were 
made  up,  we  find  their  name  (Ezra  ii,  50,  A.  Y.  *^  Mehu- 
nim;" Neh.  vii,  52,  A.Y.  "Meunim").  Here  they  are 
mentioned  with  the  Nephbhim,  or  descendants  of  Na- 
phbh,  an  Ishmaelitish  people  whose  seat  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  east  of  Palestine  (1  Chron.  v,  19),  and  there- 
fore certainly  not  far  distant  from  Ma'an,  the  chief  dty 
of  the  Maonites. — Smith. 

Meichelbeck,  Charles,  a  German  monastic  and 
scholar,  was  bom  May  29, 1669,  at  Obemdorf,  in  Algau. 
He  was  admitted  in  1687  to  the  Order  of  the  Benedic- 
tines of  Buren,  in  Bavaria.  From  1697  he  taught  Latin, 
and  subsequently  theology,  in  the  differeiit  convents 
of  hb  order.  After  having  prepared  a  hbtory  of  the 
abbey  of  Buren — Chrotdco  BenedictO'Buranum  (Buren, 
1752,  fol)— he  was  commisaioned  in  1722,  by  the  chief 
bbhop  of  Freiaingen,to  write  one  of  that  cxty—Hiatoria 
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Frismgenritj  ab  anno  724  (Augsburg,  1724^29,  2  vola.  | 
foL);  the  numerooB  diplomas  oonuined  in  this  work 
render  it  very  valumble  as  a  history  of  Germanic  insti- 
tutions. Called  later  to  Vienna  to  write  the  annals  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  he  declined  the  task  on  account  of 
the  bad  state  of  his  health.  He  died  at  Freisingen 
AprU  2, 1734.  P.  Haidenfeld  prepared  a  life  of  Meichel- 
beck,  but  it  was  never  published.  See  Hirsching,  BisL 
liter,  Handbuch ;  Zapf,  LiUrarucU  Reiten,  vol  i;  Meu- 
sel,  Gtlehrtm-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Meier,  Ernst  Heinrioh,  a  German  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Busbeodt,  in  Schanmburg-Iippe,  May  17, 
1818.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  and 
was  appointed  professor  there  in  1848.  He  died  Biardi 
2, 1866.  Of  his  writings,  the  following  deserve  especial 
mention :  UeberteUung  md  ErUdrung  des  Proph,  Jod 
{TVLhingASiO) ',—HebrSiMchet  Wurtdwdrterbuch  (Ifanh. 
1845)  ,—Ueber  die  Bildung  und  BtdaUmtg  des  Plural  m 
dm  sem,  und  germam$chen  Sprachen.  (ibid.  1846) : — Die 
urtpritnffiiche  Form  des  Dekalog$  (1846) : — Commtntar  tu 
Jesaioj  vol.  i  (Pforsh.  1850)  -.—Die  Form  der  hebr.  Poede 
(Tubing.  1858)  i—GttdwAU  (fer  poetuchen  NatiomaUU^ 
eratur  der  Hebrder  (ibid.  1856).  This  last-named  work 
was  an  attempt  to  transform  the  introduction  of  the  Old 
Test,  into  a  history  of  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews. 

Meier,  Friedrioh  Karl,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  Aug.  11, 1808.  He  became  privat-docent  in 
1882,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Jena  in  1885.  In 
1886  he  removed  to  Giessen  to  labor  in  the  same  capac- 
ity, and  there  he  died,  Feb.  18,  1841.  His  principal 
writings  are,  Geschichie  der  TrarmdrntoHtionalehre  (Hei- 
delb.  1882): — Commentar  ssum  Brirfe  an  die  Ephesier 
(Berlin,  19Si)  i^Girolamo  Savonarola  fibid.  1886)  ^- 
Lehrbuch  der  DogmengeachichU  (Giess.  1840). 

Meier,  Gheorg  Friedrioh,  a  German  philosopher, 
was  bom  in  1718  at  Ammendorf ;  was  a  student,  and  in 
1746  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  at  Halle. 
He  died  there  in  1777.  His  writings  are,  A  ryfang$griinde 
der  schdnen  Wissenschqftm  (Halle,  1748,8  vols. ;  2d  edit, 
ibid.  1754): — Betrachtungen  Ober  den  ertten  Grundsatz 
alter  schdner  KOmte  und  Wissenschaften  (ibid.  1757) : — 
Metaphysik  (ibid.  1756, 4  vols.)  -^PhiUmphiache  SUten- 
lehre  (ibid.  1756-61,  5  vols.)  .—Reckt  der  Natur  (ibid. 
1767) : — Vermch  ernes  neuen  Lehrgebdudes  van  den  See- 
len  der  Thiere  (ibid.  1756): — Vermch  einer  aUgemeinen 
A  uslegungakunst  (ibid.  1766) : — Untersuchung  vertchiede- 
ner  Matenen  aus  der  Philoiopkie  (ibid.  1768-71, 4  vols.). 
See  his  biography  by  S.  G.  Lange  (ibid.  1778). 

Meier,  Gerhard,  a  Grerman  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Hamburg  Aug.  26, 1664.  He  received  his  first  in- 
stmction  in  the  schools  of  his  narive  city ;  studied  the- 
ology at  the  university  at  Leipsic  and  at  Wittenberg. 
In  1684  he  received  his  degree,  and  in  1687  was  ap- 
pointed adjunct  to  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  In  1692 
he  received  his  degree  of  licentiate  of  theology.  His 
dissertation  at  this  time  was  De  mysierUs  pentecostaUbus 
in  Paradiso  revelatis.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
he  was  called  to  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city  as 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  He  was  next  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  St.  Benedict's  Church,  and  later  was 
made  superintendent  and  a  Church  councillor.  In  1698 
he  went  to  Wittenberg  to  receive  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity.  In  1700  he  accepted  a  caU  to  Bremen  as 
councillor  of  the  consistory,  and  superintendent  and  pas- 
tor of  the  cathedral.  In  1715  the  position  of  general 
superintendeot  and  professor  of  theology  at  GreiWalde 
was  offered  him,  but  he  declined  it.  He  died  Feb.  25, 
1728.  Meier  was  esteemed  for  his  sound  theological 
research,  which  he  displayed  in  several  dissertations, 
mostly  of  a  dogmatic  character.  A  complete  list  of  his 
works  is  given  by  Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  DeuUchlandsy 
ii,  462. 

Meier,  Johann  Christian  Wilhelm,  a  German 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Eng^  July  5, 1781.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  in  languages  and  sciences  at 
home,  and  afterwards  at  the  gymnasium  at  OsnabrUck. 


He  studied  theology  in  Jena  and  Gdttingen.  In  17tt 
he  returned  home,  a  candidate  of  theology,  and  was  soon 
assigned  a  place  as  assistant  to  an  aged  pastor  at  Wet- 
ten,  near  Nienburg.  In  this  position  he  secured  for 
himself  the  respect  of  his  superior,  and  added  to  his  lit- 
erary fame  by  contributions  to  a  theological  peiiodicaL 
In  1756  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  major  Yon  Bosch 
at  Nienburg,  who  appointed  him  field  chaplain  to  his 
regiment  In  this  capacity  he  aooompanied  the  regi- 
ment to  Canterbury,  EngUnd.  During  his  stay  there 
he  collected  material  for  a  history  of  the  MethodistSb 
After  having  travelled  much  for  this  purpose,  he  re- 
turned to  Nienburg  with  his  regiment  in  February, 
1757.  The  history,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  never  pub- 
lished. Some  of  his  dissertations,  but  particulariy  one, 
crowned  with  a  prize,  Schri/t  und  Vemunftm&fzige  Ab- 
handlung  von  dem  veradhnen  der  Zeifpunkte  im  Leben  JenL, 
published  in  1756,  recommended  him  to  the  favor  of 
the  count  of  Schaumburg-Lippe.  With  the  title  of  a 
councillor  of  consistory,  he  became  presiding  superin- 
tendent of  BUckebnrg  and  supreme  pastor  at  Stadtha- 
gen.  At  Rinteln  he  obtained  the  degree  of  a  doctor  of 
^divinity  by  the  defence  of  his  dissertation  De  effecHbue 
oondoHum  Methodistioarum  kaud  Miraeulotia  nee  isMra- 
bUibut  (Rintelii,  1758,  4to).  He  died  in  1775.  Meier 
was  esteemed  a  theologian  of  great  leaming  and  rinoere 
piety,  and  was  untiring  in  his  endeavors  to  elevate  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  heart.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Meigs,  Benjamin  Clark,  D.D.,  a  misaonaiy  of 
the  American  board  in  Ceylon,  was  bom  at  Bethlehem, 
Conn.,  Aug.  9, 1789 ;  was  educated  at  Tale  College  (class 
of  1809),  and  while  a  student  there  he  was  hopefully 
converted,  and  united  with  the  college  Church  in  1809. 
His  religious  exercises  were  very  deep  and  marked.  He 
taught  fbr  a  time  in  an  academy  at  Bedford,  New  York, 
and  then  spent  two  and  a  half  years  at  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  During  his  course  there  he  at- 
tended, in  connection  with  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  others, 
those  select  meetings  of  inquiry  and  prayer  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  missions  to  the  heathen  which  were 
commenced  with  the  formation  of  the  American  board. 
Mr.  Meigs,  determined  to  devote  himself  to  a  mission- 
ary's life,  was  ordained  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  June  21, 
1815,  and  sailed  from  that  place  October  28  following,  to 
found  the  Ceylon  mission  at  Jafifha.  In  connection  with 
this  mission  he  labored  more  than  forty  years,  sharing 
in  its  toils  and  trials,  its  fears  and  hopes.  In  1840,  after 
an  absence  of  twenty-five  years,  he  retumed  to  his  na- 
tive land,  and  sailed  again  from  Boston  Oct  17, 1841,  to 
continue  his  missionary  labors.  In  1858  the  failure  of 
his  health  compelled  him  to  retum  again  to  America, 
and  relinquish  the  work  to  which  his  life  had  been  de- 
voted. He  died  from  a  disease  contracted  by  his  long 
residence  in  India,  at  New  York  City,  May  1 2, 1862.  See 
Misiionary  Herald,  July,  1862. 

MeUah.    See  Talmud. 

Meindaerts,  Petes  John,  a  Dutch  theologian  of 
note,  was  bom  Nov.  7, 1684,  at  Groningen.  Atier  hav- 
ing concluded  his  studies  at  Malines  and  Louvain,  he 
became  attached  to  the  cause  of  Peter  Codde,  a  Jansen- 
istic  prelate,  who  had  just  been  dismissed  by  the  pope 
from  the  vicarship  of  the  United  Provinces.  Meindaerts 
was  therefore  obliged  to  go  to  Ireland  to  receive  his  sacer- 
dotal ordination  (1716).  On  his  retum  he  was  made  pas- 
tor of  Leuwarden.  In  1789  he  was  elected  archbishop 
of  Utrecht,  in  the  place  of  Theodore  van  der  Croon, 
and  occupied  the  see  until  his  death.  Like  hu  prede- 
cessors, Meindaerts  was  often  obliged  to  defend  the  rights 
of  his  see  against  the  encroachments  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
Censured  by  Clement  XII,  he  appealed  from  him  to  the 
first  council,  and  executed  the  project,  a  long  time  med- 
itated, of  filling  the  vacant  sees  of  his  metropolis.  It 
was  thus  that  he  revived  the  extinct  bishoprics  of  Har- 
lem and  Deventer,  by  giving  them,  one  to  Jerome  de 
Bock  (1742),  the  other  to  Jean  Byeveld  (1758).  These 
acts  of  authority  drew  upon  him  new  censures  from 
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Benedict  XIY  and  Clement  XIII.  In  1768  Meindaerts 
hdd  a  cmmcil  at  Utrecht,  in  which  were  seated  his  saf- 
fngau,  his  clergy,  and  many  French  Jansenista.  This 
act  foither  proroked  the  most  animated  controversies. 
He  died  at  Groningen  Oct.  31, 1767,  after  having  pre- 
sided many  times  at  Utrecht  over  a  religions  assembly, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Provincial  Synod.  His 
prindpal  writings  are,  RecueU  efe  Umoignages  enfaveur 
de  t^Hm  (TUtncht  (Utrecht,  1768, 4to;  reprinted  in  2 
Toh.l2mo): — the  Ades  of  the  Goondl  of  Utrecht,  in 
Ladn,  tmnalatftd  into  French,  Aioi—Lettrt  a  Clement 
jr///(Uaecht,  176S,  12mo).— Chahnot,  Biograph.  Woor- 
Modb,  %.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Mdneke,  Johakn  Hewrich  Friedbioh,  a  Ger- 
num  thedogian,  was  bom  at  Quedlinburg  Jan.  11, 1745, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Hdmstildt,  which 
be  entered,  when  in  hb  nineteenth  year,  as  a  student  of 
(firioitv;  later  he  studied  at  Halle.  He  returned  to 
Quedlinburg  in  1767,  and  was  two  years  after  appointed 
to  t  podtion  in  the  high-school  of  that  city.  He  gave 
himself  up  to  the  study  of  literature  and  philosophy,  es- 
peoally  Kant*s  system,  which  he  studied  diligently 
for  several  years.  Though  much  engaged  in  his  pro- 
fesRon  as  a  teacher,  he  yet  wished,  as  he  advanced  in 
rears,  to  leave  the  pedagogical,  sphere,  and  he  very 
readily  accepted  an  appointment  as  minister  at  St.  Bla- 
Mus'  Church  at  QuedUnborg.  In  the  beginning  of  1825 
he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  July  25,  1825.  Meineke 
mtited  a  perfect  knowledge  of  theology,  philosophy,  and 
snciait  languages,  with  a  talent  for  the  practiod  appli- 
cation of  his  knowledge.  Though  liberal  in  sentiment, 
be  yet  displayed  the  most  decided  abilities  of  a  polemic 
who  gave  no  quarter.  He  knew  only  one  cause,  that  of 
his  God  and  of  his  Church,  and  to  serve  it  faithfully  was 
his  only  endeavor.  His  best  polemical  production,  enti- 
tled Fuuterlinge  Ufuerer  Zeitf  he  published  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Aloyaus  Frey  (in  1822).  For  the  use 
of  ministers,  he  published  in  1811  Repertorium  fUr  alle 
Kcoizelbtdir/msse  der  Prediger  an  Sorm-  und  Futtage- 
frUqfreeSgten  oder  m  der  Woche  (Quedlinburg,  1811, 
9ro),v(d.i;  the  second  volume  was  never  published,  but 
an  appendix  to  this  he  published  in  1817  i^TdglicheM 
Hm^mch/Ur  Prediger  mid  Predigamta-Candidalen  zur 
lackkrm  A  uffmdung  der  MateriaUen  zu  ihren  Kanzekor' 
tregn  (ibid.  1817, 8vo).  Bnt  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
piodaction  of  his  Ufe  was  Die  Bibel  ihrem  Gesammlm- 
kake  naek  swmmtrisch  erUart  zurichtiger  BeurtheUung 
wd  zweekmSseigem  Gdrccuche  dendben  fur  Lehrer  in 
BinfornndLmdechulen  (Quedlinburg,  1819, 2  vols.  8vo). 
iSee  Doring,  GelehrU  TheoL  Deutschlande,  a,  v. 

Meiners,  Christopii,  a  celebrated  German  philos- 
opher, was  bom  at  Ottemdorf,  Hanover,  in  1747.  About 
his  eariy  life  but  little  is  known.  He  studied  at  the 
Univeraty  of  Gottingen,  and  became  a  professor  at  his 
abna  mater  in  1772.  He  died  in  1810.  He  wrote.  Be- 
tmon  der  PMilosophie  (Gottingen,  1772) :—  Vermch  einer 
BdigioiugeackidUe  der  dUeOen  Vdlker  betonder*  Aegyp- 
tau  (ibid.  1775)  i—Mittoria  doctrines  de  vera  Deo  (Lem- 
go,  1780,  2  vols.) : — Geschickte  des  Ureprunge  der  Wis- 
teuckqfien  m  Griechenland  mdBom  (ibid.  1781, 2  vols.) : 
—Gt$ddckU  dea  Verfatta  der  Sitten  und  Staatsverfas- 
tng  der  Homer  (Leips.  17S2) '^GeschichU  des  Verfaih 
der8Uten,Wie$enickqfteaundSprachederBdmer(meny 
n9l):.--Ge$ckickte  oiler  BeUgionen  (Hanover,  1806,  2 
▼oK) i-Geeckichte  der  Ethik  (ibid.  1800,  2  vols.) i—Un- 
termAungen  Hber  die  Denk-  und  WiUenskrq/le  (Getting. 
1^)  '.—Gesekiehie  der  Entstehung  und  Entwichelung  der 
Men  Sehulen  (ibid.  1802, 4  vols.)  i—GeechidUe  dea  weSb- 
&^  Geachieekta  (Hanov.  1798,  4  vols.) :  —  Le6en»6e- 
»ckn&nngen  von  MSnnem  aua  der  Zeit  der  Wiederher' 
tdbag  der  Wiaaenackqfien  (Zurich,  1796)  i^Hiaioriache 
VayUkhung  der  SiUen  dea  MiUekUtera  mU  denen  unaerea 
Jakrhtnderta  (Hanov.  1798,  8  vols.).  Beddes  these, 
W«  own  works,  he  edited,  in  connection  with  T.  G.  Fe- 
^.PkUoaopkiacke  BibUothek  (Giitting.  178^-91, 4  vols.); 
in  connection  with  Spittler,  GOtfingiachea  kiatoriachea 
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Magazin  (Hanov.  1787-90);  Neuerea  Magaaan  (ibid. 
179^-92, 3  vols.).  Meiners's  literary  works  evince  great 
activity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  variety  in  his 
themes;  the  most  of  his  writings,  however,  are  devoted 
to  show  the  difference  between  past  and  present  morals. 

Meinhold,  Johann  Wilhelm,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  Feb.  27, 1797,  at  Netzelkow,  on  the  isle 
of  Usedom,  and  was  educated  at  Greifswalde.  In  1820 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  school  at  Usedom,  and 
soon  after  minister  at  Koserow,  near  the  Baltic;  in 
1826  at  Rrammin,  and  in  1644  at  Rehwinkel,  near  Star- 
gard.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1850,  and  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  confession.  He  died  in  1851  at  Char- 
lottenburg.  He  published  A  tkanaaia  oder  die  Verkldr- 
ung  Friedrich  Wilkelm  III  (1844):— />te  bahyUmiache 
Sprachen  und  Ideenrencirrung  der  modemen  Preaae 
(Leips.  1848).  Hb  worics  were  collected  and  published 
at  Leipsic  (1846-52),  entitled  Geaammelte  Schrijlen, 

Meinrad,  St.,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  ascetic, 
was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  8th  century.  He  was 
educated  at  the  abbey  <^  Reichenau.  He  secluded  him- 
self in  a  desert  near  the  £tzel  Mountains,  and  afterwards 
near  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  Benedictine  convent 
of  Einsiedeln,  which  was  built  in  934  by  the  canon  Ben- 
edictus  of  Strasburg.  Meinrad  was  murdered  Feb.  21, 
868,'—Begenaburger  Encgkhpadte,  s.  v. 

Meintel,  Conrad  Stephen,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Schwabach,  Bavaria,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century.  In  his  very  youth  he  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  old  and  modem  languages  that  he  had 
tinished  in  his  twelfth  year  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  original.  He  studied  theology  at  the  university  at 
Altdorf  in  1745;  continued  in  1746  at  Jena;  went  in 
1747  home  to  Petemaurach,  where  his  father  was  then 
installed  as  a  minister  of  the  GospeL  In  1751  he  re- 
turned to  AltdorC  He  gained  great  notoriety  in  1751 
by  means  of  his  dissertation  De  loda  quibuadam  Jobi, 
in  guibua  celeberr,  Schultens  majorem  lucem  deaideravit. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1751  he  went  home  to  assist  his  fa- 
ther, and  stayed  there  till  1754,  when  he  went  to  £r- 
langen,  and  then  gained  great  distinction  by  his  defence 
of  the  dissertation  ObaervcUioneapkUologico-philoaophioB 
in  Ecdeaiaatia  aeptem  priorea  veraua.  He  was  given  the 
privilege  of  holding  public  lectures.  He  had  hopes  of  a 
professorship,  but  love  for  his  home  made  him  return  to 
it  again,  and  he  became  an  assistant  of  his  father.  He 
finally  accepted  a  call  from  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  and 
died,  as  minister  of  the  Protestant  congregations  at  Was- 
sili-Ostrow,  Aug.  13,  1764.  A  short  time  before  his 
death  the  doctorate  in  divinity  was  given  to  him  by  the 
University  of  Kdnigsberg.  Besides  several  literary  es- 
says, he  published  the  following :  Nota  aelediaaimonim 
commentatorum  Judaicorum  in  Paalmoa  Davidi  ex  col- 
tecHone  Hdfraioa  celeberr,  H.  J.  v.  Bashuysen,  Latine  red- 
ditn  (Suabad,  1744, 8vo) : — Cento  quattro  hiatorie  aoelte 
deUa  Biblia  raccoUe  dot  fee  8gr,  Giov,  Hubner  ed  hora 
tradotte  de  original  Tedeaco  in  JtaUano  (ibid.  1745, 4to). 

Meir,  Babbi  (suroamed  ^*  illuminator ^^  i.  e.  the  en- 
lightenerf  from  the  estimate  which  his  contemporaries 
had  formed  of  his  merit),  lived  about  120.  He  was  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor.  Legend  traces  his  origin  to  the 
emperor  Nero.  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  famous  rabbi 
Akiba  (q.  v.),  and  was  very  intimate  vrith  Elisa  ben- 
Abua,  who,  aifler  his  apostasy  and  subserviency  to  the 
Romans,  was  called  A  cher,  i.  e.  the  other  one.  Meir's 
talents  early  procured  him  ordination  from  his  teacher 
Akiba.  As  an  instractor,  he  was  remarkable  for  a 
thorough  and  eiSective  investigation  of  his  subject.  The 
rabbins  used  to  say,  in  their  Oriental  manner,  that  he 
dealt  with  difficulties  of  the  law  as  a  giant  would  uproot 
the  mountains,  and  shatter  them  against  each  other. 
So  replete  was  he  with  knowledge,  and  so  successful  in 
the  communication  of  it,  that  "  were  a  man  even  to 
touch  the  staff  of  rabbi  Meir,  he  would  become  yna^ 
His  wife  was  Bemria,  the  talented  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  Chananja  ben-Teradion,  who  was  bumed. 
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wrapped  in  the  roll  which  he  had  been  diaoovered  atody- 
iog,  during  the  peraecation  under  Hadrian.  Meir  sup- 
ported himself  by  making  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
occupation  required  not  only  considerable  learning,  but 
especially  scrupulous  exactness,  a  quality  for  which 
Meir  was  not  particularly  distinguished.  Hia  teacher, 
the  conscientious  Ishmael,  anxiously  set  these  things 
before  him,  representing  the  danger  which  must  result 
from  any  neglect  on  his  part.  But  Meir,  who  felt  no 
peculiar  scruples,  and  was  vain  of  his  excellent  memoiy, 
which  on  one  occasion  had  ^enabled  him  to  copy  the 
whole  book  of  Esther,  set  these  prudent  counsels  aside. 
It  was  the  practice  of  Jewish  copyists  to  use  an  ink 
which,  in  case  of  any  mistake,  could  easily  be  oblitera- 
ted. On  the  other  hand,  Meir,  confident  of  his  accu- 
racy, used  an  indelible  ink  prepared  from  sulphate  of 
copper  (Chalcanthon).  Referring  to  this,  he  replied  to 
Ishmael's  admonitions  in  his  usual  off-hand  manner, 
"Oh,  I  have  a  remedy  at  hand  against  all  mistakes:  I 
use  sulphate  of  copper."  As  has  already  been  said,  his 
talents  had  procured  him  ordination  from  Akiba.  The 
youthful  appearance  of  the  rabbi  excited  the  jealousy 
of  some,  whom  he  reminded  that,  as  it  was  not  the  ves- 
sel but  its  contents  which  were  precious,  it  might  hap- 
pen that,  while  a  new  vessel  contained  old,  an  old-look- 
ing vessel  might  only  enclose  new  wine.  Meir  was 
very  fond  of  illustrating  his  doctrine  by  apologue  and 
parable,  and  is  reported  to  have  invented  no  Iras  than 
three  hundred  fables  about  foxes  (Scmh,  88, 6;  Sota,  49, 
a).  The  only  lasting  merit  of  rabbi  Meir  was  his  con- 
tinuation of  the  labors  of  Akiba  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  Halacha.  This  he  carried  a  stage  further,  by  divid- 
ing, according  to  their  contents,  the  traditions  which  had 
hitherto  been  only  strung  together  according  to  their 
number.  In  this  respect  Jehuda  Hakkodesh,  the  com- 
piler of  the  Mbhna,  was  much  indebted  to  his  tuition. 

The  domestic  history  of  Meir  is  in  many  respects 
touching.  "  It  has  already  been  stated  that  our  rabbi 
was  married  to  Beruria,  so  famed  for  her  talents  and 
rabbinical  lore  as,  in  the  opinion  of  contemporaries,  to 
occupy  a  high  place  among  the  sages  of  the  time.  Her 
sister  had,  after  the  mart\nrdom  of  their  parents,  been 
carried  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  public  prostitution. 
But  there  Providence  had  watched  over  her  honor. 
When  the  persecutions  ceased,  Beruria  found  no  rest  till 
Meir  went  to  Rome  to  rescue  his  sister-in-law  from  infa^ 
my.  Before  entering  on  the  dangerous  undertaking,  he 
resolved  to  try  whether  her  principles  had  remained  un- 
shaken. Disguising  hi  mself  as  a  Roman,  he  approached 
her,  and,  having  satisfactorily  ascertained  her  steadfast- 
ness, he  bribed  the  attendants  and  procured  her  escape, 
though  in  the  attempt  he  himself  escaped  capture  only 
by  disguise  and  feigning  to  eat  forbidden  meat.  .  .  . 
Beruria,  throughout  all  these  trials,  proved  herself  not 
only  an  attached,  but  a  devoted  wife.  She  had  shared 
his  trials  when,  during  the  persecutions,  Meir  had  fled 
from  Palestine.  On  his  return  she  cheered  and  encour- 
aged him,  and  by  her  conduct  softened  the  domestic 
afflictions  with  which  he  was  visited.  For  example, 
while  on  a  certain  Sabbath  the  rabbi  was  engaged  in 
the  college,  his  two  sons  were  suddenly  taken  ill  and 
died.  To  spare  her  husband  some  hours  of  grief,  and 
especially  not  to  commute  the  festivities  of  the  Sab- 
bath into  a  season  of  mourning,  the  mother  carefully 
repressed  her  own  feelings  and  concealed  the  sad  tid- 
ings. The  Sabbath  had  been  spent  as  usual,  and  its  holy 
exercises  and  stillness  were  ended  with  the  evening, 
when  Beruria  asked  her  husband  whether  it  were  not 
duty  readily  and  cheerfully  to  restore  to  its  owner  any 
property,  however  pleasant,  which  had  been  intrusted 
for  safe-keeping.  When  the  astonished  rabbi  answered 
the  strange  inquiry  in  the  affirmative,  his  weeping  wife 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  bed  on  which 
the  lifeless  remains  of  their  two  children  were  stretched, 
reminding  him  that  he  whose  two  children 'these  right- 
fully were  had  taken  back  what  for  a  time  he  had  in- 
trusted to  their  keeping.**    Unfortunately  Beruria  ailer- 


waids  compromised  her  character  and  committed  tui^ 
dde.  Her  death  appears  to  have  unsettled  Meir's  tnoi- 
quillity.  He  left  Palestine  and  resided  tome  tiine  in 
Babylonia,  whence  be  returned  to  hia  ooUeagoes  with 
another  and  leas  learned  bride. 

Meir,  besides  cultivating  interoonrM  with  the  moat 
noted  theologiana  of  hia  own  time,  was  also  on  friendly 
and  even  intimate  tenna  with  heathen  sagea,  especially 
with  Naumenius  the  philosopher,  of  Apamea,  in  Syria. 
The  principles  of  this  philosopher  were  essentially  thoae 
of  Neo-Platonism,  in  the  peculiar  modification  of  that 
philosophy  which  the  influx  of  Eastem  elements  bad 
brought  about  The  moat  noted,  if  not  the  moet  sophis- 
tical, among  Metros  numerous  pupils,  was  Symmachna, 
of  Samaritan  origin,  known  as  a  translator  of  the  Bible 
into  Greek.  He  had  attended  Meir*s  prelections,  and 
thoroughly  imbibed  his  method.  It  is  said  that  this 
dialectician  on  one  occasion  undertook  by  forty-nine  ar- 
guments to  prove  that  the  touch  of  a  certain  dead  rep- 
tile could  not  defile  a  person.  It  was  opprobriously  said 
of  Symmachus  by  his  contemporaries  that  his  ancestors 
oouM  not  have  heard  the  law  on  Mount  SinaL  Svm- 
machus  afterwards  joined  the  Christian  sect  of  the 
Ebionites.  His  translation  of  the  Bible  is  stated  to 
have  been  more  free  from  errors  and  more  faithful  tbmn 
that  of  Aquila.  According  to  Grtttz,  this  Symmachus 
is  not  the  translator  of  the  Bible. 

Meir  had  frequently  changed  his  residence.  When 
the  Sanhedrim  was  restituted  under  Simeon  (q.  v.),  he 
returned  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  elected  vicar  of  the 
rabbinical  see;  but  his  continual  disagreements  with 
the  Nasi  induced  him  at  last  to  leave  Palestine  for  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  died,  bequeathing  to' his  countrymen 
the  following  proud  and  characteristic  message :  ^  Tell 
the  children  of  the  Holy  Land  that  their  Messiah  has 
died  in  a  strange  country .**  According  to  his  expressed 
wish,  the  tabernacle  of  his  unquiet  spirit  found  its  last 
resting-place  by  the  sea-shore,  where  his  grave  was 
washed  by  the  waves,  and  looked  out  upon  the  wide, 
storm-tossed  ocean.  See  Etberidge,  Intr,  to  Hebr,  Ui- 
erature,  p.  79  sq. ;  GrHtz,  Gesch,  d.  Juden,  iv,  188-196, 
468-470;  Edersheim,  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Nation  (Edin- 
burgh, 1867),  p.  261-269.     (B,  P.) 

Meir,  Abulafia,  eltLewi  bbn-Todsos,  a  Jewish 
savant  oCnote,  was  bom  about  1180,  and  was  a  native 
of  Burgos.  He  taught  the  law  at  Toledo,  where  he  died 
in  1244.  He  wrote  various  cabalistical  works,  such  as 
the  D"i3B^1  "'^^^f  a  part  of  which  was  puUished  in 
Hebrew  and  Latin  by  Rittangel  in  the  H'^'^S^  n^D 
(Amst.  1662).  He  wrote  also  a  letter  against  Maimon- 
ides*s  riillK,  a  treatise  on  the  Masorah,  entitled  ^Tbe 
Fence  of  the  Law,**  n*^ip)b  :i^(p  ri'!?b^  and  some  no- 
vellas on  parta  of  the  Mishna.  See  FOrst,  BibL  JucL  i, 
16 ;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Hebr,  Literature,  p.  276,  277 ; 
Griltz,  GesdL  d.  Juden,  vii,  88  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d,  Juden- 
thums,  iii,  8,  9 ;  Lindo,  History  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  p.  81 ;  Finn,  Sephardim,  or  the  History  of  the 
Jews  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  p.  198  (Lond.  1841).    (&  P.) 

Meir  ben-Baruch  (also  called  by  the  Jews  Afa- 
haram,  from  the  initial  letters =n'^X«  ain  i:tl73 
Dl  n%3,  our  teacher  the  rabbi  Meir),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Jewish  literati  during  the  Middle  Ages,  waa 
bom  in  1280.  He  was  the  first  official  chief  rab&  in  the 
German  empire,  to  which  dignity  he  was  nominated  by 
the  emperor  Rudolph  I  of  Hapsburg.  He  had  his  seat 
and  college  at  Rottenburg-an-der-Tauber,  whence  he  is 
also  called  Meir  ofRottenburg  or  Meier  Rottenburg,  The 
unsettled  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  German  empire, 
especially  the  oppressions  and  persecutions  which  threat- 
ened them  every  yrar,  obliged  Meir  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. In  the  spring  of  1286  he  prepared  to  go  to  S^Tia. 
There,  it  was  said,  a  Messiah  had  appeared  to  deliver 
the  unhappy  people.  When  about  to  enter  the  vessel 
which  would  ctmvey  him  and  his  co-reli^onists  who 
had  followed  him  from  Italy  to  the  East,  he  was  reoog^ 
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by  m  fonner  oo-religionist,  named  Knippe,  who 
waf  in  the  mite  d*  the  buhop  of  Boale.  Kabtn  Meir 
waf  impriaooed  by  the  emperor,  not  so  moch  for  ponish- 
BWDt  at  for  the  poipoae  of  extorting  from  him  or  hit 
eo-ieligioiuflts  a  sum  of  money.  Meir  died  in  1296  in 
prino  at  Worms,  where  his  tombstone  was  disooYered  a 
few  years  since  in  the  ^'Gottesacker,"  or  cemetery.  The 
Aahkeoaxim,  or  German  Jews,  yenerate  him  as  a  saint. 
Mdr  wrote  Theological  Decmontf  or  QuestionB  cmd  An- 
twert  (nimoni  nibxV),  which  haye  been  published 
at  Oemona,  1557;  Prague,  1608.  He  also  wrote  Com- 
mmtaries  o»  the  Matorah  (n*nOQ  *^")*fXn),  which  aie 
idll  m  M&  in  the  public  libraries.  He  also  wrote  some 
fituigical  pieces,  which  are  still  in  use  among  the  Jews; 

imoog  other  pieces,  the  famous  lamentation  *^bMV 
Ga(3  MB1*1  V,  in  commemoration  of  the  burning  of  the 

law  at  Paris  in  1242.  See  Etheridge,  IfUrod.  to  Hd>,  Lit- 
frotere,  p.  288 ;  Grfttz,  GescL  d,  Juden^  yii,  107, 170-172, 
18»-191, 445, 456-60  (new  edit.  Leipsic,  1878) ;  Joet,  Ge- 
tckid^  des  Judenihums  «.  «.  Sekten,  iii,  82,  58;  FUrst, 
BiHoUu  Jwd,  iii,  176, 177 ;  Zunz,  GtsckickU  tmd  Litera- 
ter,p.40, 92, 128  (Berlin,  1845) ;  Literaturyeschichte  der 
«|iM9e^viZetPk>et»e,p.857-62,628(Berlui,1865).    (EP.) 

Meir  ibn-Gabbal,  a  Jewish  writer,  was  bom  in 
1481  in  Spain.  When  deyen  years  old  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  country  on  account  of  the  edict  of  Ferdi- 
,iiand  and  Twahella,  which  banished  all  Jews  from  the 
land.    Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history  after  this 

time.  He  wrote  several  cabaUstical  works :  ns^lQK  m*^^, 
it.tke  way  qftrtUAf  ten  sections  on  the  ten  Sephiroth 
(Mna,  1563 ;  Berlin,  1850,  by  N.  A.  Goldberg) :— n^h^ 
Qljlil,  also  D'^Ji^M  niH*^0,  in  four  sections:  u,  on  the 
mdijf  of  God  f  hj  on  the  mytteries  qf  the  adoration  qf 
God;  e,  on  the  end  of  the  higher  and  lower  creatures ;  d, 
m  the  mytterie*  o/the  law  (Mantua,  1545,  folio ;  Venice, 
1567;  Krakau,  1578) ;  and  a  work  on  prager^  entitled 

ip72  rrbin  (KstpL  1560 ;  Zolkiew,  1799).  See  FUrst, 
BAtiotk  Jud,  i,  811,  812:  Jost,  Geechichie  dee  Juden- 
rAm«,iii,138;  Gr&tz, <?e«:AfcA/e  d  Jtufen, ix,  289  (BerL 
Wa).    (RP.) 

Meir  Joseph  bkn-Joshua,  sumamed  Ha-Sephardi, 
L  e.  the  Spaniard,  a  Jewish  savant  of  note,  flourished  in 
the  eariy  part  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  bom  in 
1496  at  Avignon,  whither  his  father  had  retired  on  leav- 
ii^  Spun.  He  is  the  author  of  a  most  valuable  historic 
work,  entitled  D'^^jn  "^IJ^?*  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
France  and  the  Ottoman  Sovereigns,  in  two  parts;  the 
iint  from  the  creation  till  1520,  and  the  second  of  trans- 
aeikni  from  that  time  till  1558  (Venice,  1554 ;  Amsterd. 
17S3).  The  value  of  the  work  consists  in  the  fact  that 
it  throws  aside  much  of  the  fable  and  wild  imagination 
which  render  almoat  worthless  all  other  rabbinical  hia- 
toriea.  Though  contemporary  with  those  events,  the 
chnnider  must  be  regarded  as  an  impartial  historian. 
A  part  of  this  work  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by 
L  Fenand  (Paris,  1670).  To  English  readers  this  work 
M  made  accessible  by  C.  H.  Bialloblotzky's  translation, 
7^  Chronicles  of  R,  Josq)h  ben^oshua  Meir,  the  Se- 
phardi  (Lond.  1886-88>  See  FUrst,  BiUioth,  Jud,  ii, 
116;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  ffeb.  Literat,  p.  458;  Lindo, 
HisL  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  p.  451 ;  Jost, 
(ksekichte  des  Judenthums,  iii,  124;  Milman,  History  of 
the  Jtms,  ii'^  461  (New  York,  1870) ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and 
the  Gentiles,  p.  897  sq.  (New  York,  1855).     (B,  P.) 

Meir  Rofe,  op  Hebron.  Like  his  father  Chija 
Bofe,  he  was  a  physician.  Little  is  known  of  his  life, 
except  that  he  was  one  of  the  adherents  of  Sabbathai 
Zewi  (q.  v.),  or  Aga  Mohammed  Effendi,  the  MesAiah, 
who  during  the  17th  century  excited  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.     (B,  P.) 

Meitrl  CT^fitTS  n'^ab  or  "n-^K^),  Mknachkm  brk- 
Saloxo,  also  called  Don  Vldal  Salomo,  also  Menachem 
ien^SaUmo,  a  Jewrish  savant,  was  bom  at  Perpignan,  in 


France,  in  124d.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and, 
like  Ifaimonidea,  he  tried  to  harmonixe  philosophy  with 
the  Talmud.  He  wrote  in  a  lucid  style,  and  in  this  re- 
spect made  an  exception  to  that  bombastic  noethod  which 
was  prevalent  in  his  times.  In  his  explanations  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  he  kept  aloof  from  the  philosophical  and 
mystical  interpretation,  and,  though  he  acknowledged 
that  aome  passages  contain  a  higher  hidden  sense,  he 
nevertheless  adhered  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Word.  He  died  between  1817  and  1820.  Besides  a  com- 
mentary on  the  book  of  Ihgpverbs,  he  wrote  commenta- 
ries on  the  TahnndicaltaractJ/Mt^  (b9  n"\'^nan  n'^a 
tit^TQ ;  new  edition  Kdnigsberg,  1860,  4to) ;  on  Joma, 
printed  with  Is.  Nnfies-Vaez's  pHSC^  H'^ip  (Livomo, 
1760) ;  on  Jdximoth,  Sabbath,  Nedarim,  Nazir,  Sota  (Li- 
vomo and  Salonica,  1794  and  1795).     But  his  greatest 

commentary  is  on  the  tract  Aboth  (n'laK  D'^S  or  d'l'^D 
riaM^,  with  an  introduction  to  the  Talmud,  etc  This 
latter  work  has  been  edited  by  M.  Stem  (Vienna,  1854), 
with  biographical  and  bibliographical  matter.  See  Griitz, 
Gesch,  d,  Juden,  vii,  240-42  (Leipdc,  1878);  Jost,  Gesch. 
des  judenthums  u.  s,  Sekten,  iii,  57;  FUrst,  Biblioth,  Jud. 
ii,  845,  846;  Zunz,  Zur  Gesch,  u,  Literatur,  p.  476-481 
(BerL1845).    (B.P.) 

Meisal,  Mabco  or  Mobdechai,  a  great  Jewish  phi- 
lanthropist, was  bom  in  1528  and  died  in  1601.  Little 
is  known  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  at  that  time  in  Germany,  and  that  he 
used  his  means  for  philanthropic  purposes.  He  built 
homes,  hospitals,  synagogues,  colleges,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  elevate  the  condition  of  his  brethren,  especially 
at  Prague.  The  German  emperor,  Rudolph  I,  honored 
him  by  the  appointment  of  coundlloc  See  Grfits,(7e9cA. 
d,  Juden,  ix,  497-99  (Leipsic,  1866) ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Ju- 
denthums, iii,  2SU    (a  P.) 

Meisels,  Bar,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  waft  bora  in  1797, 
and  died  on  the  15th  of  Febraary,  1871,  at  Warsaw, 
where  for  many  years  he  had  ably  filled  the  eminent 
distinction  of  a  leader  in  IsraeL  A  decided  republican 
in  politics,  he  was  long  the  eyesore,  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, but  the  very  eye-apple  of  the  Poles.  Of  his 
life  we  hardly  know  anything,  because  the  papers  were 
prohibited  by  the  police  from  giving  any  biographical 
notices  of  the  deceased,  or  any  description  of  the  demon- 
stration at  his  funeraL  That  Meisels's  death  was  felt  as 
a  loss  to  the  community  at  large,  we  may  gather  from 
the  fact  that  forty  thousand  people,  representing  all 
creeds,  nationalities,  and  races,  attended  his  funeraL  In 
him  the  Poles  lost  one  of  their  stanchest  patriots,  a  man 
who  was  never  afraid  to  utter  his  politi<^  sentiments. 
In  1861  he  suffered  imprisonment  for  six  months  on  ac- 
count of  his  political  activity.     (B.  P.) 

Meitner,  Balthazar,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
German  Protestant  theologians  of  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century,  was  bora  in  1587.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg, Gieesen,  Strasburg,  and  Ttibiagen,  and  in  1618  be- 
came professor  at  Wittenberg.  In  connection  with  B. 
Mentzer  (q.  v.)  of  Giessen,  and  J.  Grerhard  of  Jena,  he 
perceived  the  requirements  of  the  Churoh,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  satisfy  them.  This  we  see  in  a  remarkable 
sketch  of  his  on  the  subject,  published  anonymously  at 
Frankfort  in  1679,  under  the  title  B,  Meisneri  pia  de- 
sideria  paulo  ante  beatum  obitum  ah  ipso  mantfestata. 
The  principal  passages  of  it  were  also  published  in  Tbo- 
luck's  Wittenberger  Theologen,  p.  96.  He  had  made  him- 
self known  in  the  literarv  world  when  but  twentv-four 
years  of  age  by  his  Philosophia  sobria  (Giessen,  1611), 
which  passed  through  several  editions.  This  work  in- 
volved him  in  a  controversy  with  Coraelius  Martin  of 
Helmstlldt,  the  champion  of  the  Aristotelian  school  (see 
Henke,  Calixtus,  i,  258).  His  merits  as  a  theologian 
have  lately  been  fully  recognised  by  Kaltenbora,  in  his 
VoHibtfer  d,  Grotius  aufdem  G^^iete  des  ^Jus  natura 
pen(«fm"(1848),p.220.  Meisner  died  Dec  29, 1626.  See 
Herzog,  Real-EncgHop,  ix,  251.     (J.  N.  P.) 
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Meianio  Interim  U  the  former  name  for  the  first 
formula  of  the  Luipsic  Ixtkbim  (q.  v.). 

Meister,  Christoph  Andreas,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Ahomberg  Aug.  28, 1671.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  minister,  who  gave  him  his  first  education. 
Afterwards  he  attended  school  at  M5nchberg,  Hof,  and 
Bayreuth,  where  he  excelled  in  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages.  He  went  to  Wittenberg  to  study  theology, 
and,  thanks  to  several  influential  men,  he  became  in 
1698  minister  at  Lang^steinach,  but  resigned  in  1701, 
when  he  was  appointed  minister  at  the  court  of  lim- 
burg-Speckfeld,  and  located  at  Mark  Eimersheim.  In 
1704  he  became  chief  minister  and  inspector  at  Sommer- 
hausen,  and  in  1709  minister  at  the  court  of  Hohen- 
lohe ;  also  superintendent  and  counsellor  of  the  oonsifr- 
tury  at  Weikersheim,  where  he  died  Oct.  81, 1728.  Mei- 
ster  bore  the  reputation  of  one  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  theology  of  hia  time.  He  was  above  all  things 
tolerant  towards  those  who  differed  from  him  in  their 
religious  opinions.  Several  of  his  sermons  were  pub- 
lished. A  list  of  them  is  given  by  D5ring,  GeUhrte 
Theol.  DeutschUmdSf  s.  v. 

Meister,  ChriBtoph  Oeorg  Lndwlg,  a  ^^er- 
man  theologian,  was  bom  at  Halle  Aug.  12, 1738,  where 
he  began  his  education  at  Franke*s  orphan  school;  in 
riper  years  he  was  a  student  at  the  university  of  his  na- 
tive town.  In  1768  he  was  appmnted  second  minister 
at  Ballenstedt.  In  1784  he  was  called  to  Duisburg,  on 
the  Rhine,  where  hs  filled,  besides  the  ofiloe  of  a  minis- 
ter, a  professorship  of  theology.  In  the  autumn  of  1784 
he  was  called  to  Bremen,  and  was  there  installed  as 
third  minister  of  the  Liebfrauen  Kirche,  at  the  same 
time  serving  also  as  professor  of  theology  at  the  high- 
school;  he  became  in  1789  second  minister  of  the  same 
church,  and  in  1795  first  minister.  He  died  Jan.  26, 1811, 
holding  in  his  hands  the  manuscript  of  a  sermon  which 
he  was  to  deliver  the  day  after.  Meister  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  as  the  author  of  several 
ascetic  works.  He  published  also  J,  L,  von  Mosheim^s 
Erkldmng  wichHger  SteUen  der  hfiHgen  Schri/}^  aus  de*- 
sen  Werhm  gtzogtn  wid  mit  praduchm  ZtuStzen/Urdie 
kSuslicke  Andacht  begleitet  (Leipsic  and  Wesel,  1777, 
8vo) ;  WkAKkine  theohgiKhe  SchrifUn  (Brem.  1790, 8vo). 

Me-jar'kon  (Heb.if^/ray-yarifcwi',}'ip'n»n  •»«, 
waters  ofyeOownesSt  or  clear  water ;  Sept.  ^dXaea  'lapa- 
icaiv,yulg.  Mejarcon\  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  men- 
tioned between  Gath-rimmon  and  Rakkon  (Josh,  xix, 
46) ;  probably  so  called  from  a  spring  in  its  vicinity. 
Schwarz  {Palest^  p.  141)  regards  the  name  as  equivalent 
to  river  of  disease  (lit.  ofpaleness),  and  states  that  there 
is  a  *^  Wady  Udshi  which  descends  from  the  mountains 
of  Lod*^  (probaUy  referring  to  the  ravine  in  the  south 
rear  of  Ludd),  a  nearly  synonymous  epithet,  according 
to  him,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  is  disposed  to  iden- 
tify the  locality.  '*  It  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  the 
name  following  that  of  Me-hajjarkon,  har-Rakon  (A.y. 
Rakkon),  is  a  mere  corrapt  repetition  thereof,  as  the 
two  bear  a  very  close  similarity  to  each  other,  and  oc- 
cur nowhere  elae"  (Smith). 

Mekhitar  Kosh,  suraamed  the  Beardless,  a  learned 
Armenian  ecclesiastic,  who  was  bom  about  1140,  found- 
ed a  monastery  in  the  valley  of  Dandsoud,  in  Eastern 
Armenia,  in  1191,  and  became  its  first  abbot.  He  died 
in  1218.  Mekhitar  Kosh  left  several  works,  but  they 
still  continue  in  MS.  form,  and  are  of  minor  value.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  xxxiv,  786. 

Meko'^nah  (Heb.  Mekonah\  i^33^  a  base,  as  in  1 
Kings  vii,27,  etc ;  Sept.  in  most  editions  omits,  but  v.  r. 
Ma^va  and  MaPvrjf  Vulg.  Mochona),  a  town  in  the 
southem  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  inhabited  afler 
the  exile  (Neh.  xi,  28).  From  its  being  coupled  (in  that 
passage)  with  Ziklag,  we  should  infer  that  it  was  situ- 
ated far  to  the  south,  while  the  mention  of  the  **  daugh- 
ter towns"  (r'ida,  A.y. "  villages**)  dependent  on  it,  seem 
to  show  that  it  was  a  place  of  some  magnitude.     Re- 


Und  iPaiastt,  p.  892)  thinks  it  may  be  identical  with 
Mechimumy  a  village  located  by  Jerome  between  £lea- 
theropolis  and  Jerusalem,  eight  miles  from  the  fomaer 
{OnomasL  s.  v.  Bethmacha).  It  seems  strange  that  Je- 
rome should  speak  of  a  village  south  <^  Jemsalem  when 
describing  Beth-maachsh,  which  lay  at  the  nortbcm 
extremity  of  Palestine  (2  Sam.  xx,  14).  The  only  mn- 
appropriated  ate  at  about  the  required  distance  ia  Je- 
rash^  not  far  north-east  of  Beit  Nettif  (Robinson,  Re- 
starches^  ii,  842,  note). 

MekshirinL    See  Talmud. 

Mel  (or  BSeU),  Conrad,  a  Grerman  theolpgijui,  was 
bom  Aug.  14, 1666,  at  Gudensberg  (Hesse).    He  was  the 
son  of  a  Protestant  minister,  studied  theology  at  the 
Dutch  University  of  Groningen,  then  returned  to  Ger- 
many, and  performed  pastoral  duties  at  Mittan,  Hc- 
mel,  and  KQnigsberg.     In  1705  he  was  caUed  to  take 
charge  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Henfeld  as  director,  and 
later  received  due  recognition  for  his  services  from  his 
prince,  the  landgrave,  in  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  churches  of  Hesse.    He  died  at  Cassel,  Mar  8, 
1788.    Mel  had  made  sacred  antiquity  a  special  study, 
and,  if  his  works  were  written  too  hastily,  it  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  support  of 
a  large  family.    Mel  belonged  to  the  Royal  Societies  o( 
London  and  Beriin.    Of  his  works  we  notice  Die  Posavne 
der  Ewigkeit—s&rmooB  (Konigsb.  1697, 4to ;  7th  edit.  Cas- 
sel, 1755, 4to) ;  there  is  a  kind  of  sequel,  under  the  title 
Der  Herold  der  Ewigkeit  (Berlin,  1729,  4to)  :—Leffatio 
orientaKsSinensiumy  SamaritanorumjChaldteorum,  et  He- 
brceorum,  cum  inUrpretatiombus  (Konigsberg,  1760,  fol) : 
—Omina  hruta  (1704,  8vo) ;  inserted  in  D'Haubert*8 
BibL  magica : — Der  wUrdige  Gast  cm  des  Herm  Tajel — 
sermons  (Konigsberg,  1704,  4to,  eight  editions) : — A  n- 
tiquarius  sacer,  seu  de  usu  antiquitatum  Judaicarttm, 
Gracarum,  et  Romanarum  m  erplicandis  obseurioribvs 
Scriptures  dictis  (Schleusingen,  1707,  8 vo;  the  edition 
of  Frankfort,  17 19, 4to,  is  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
four  small  works) : — Pantometrum  noMticum  (Hersfeld, 
1707,  foL).     He  invented  a  machine  by  which  he  pre- 
tended to  measure  longitude  at  sea  with  great  exact- 
ness, and  offered  models  to  several  academies ;  those  of 
London  and  Berlin  presented  several  objections,  to  which 
he  replied  in  the  Pharus  illustrans  (ibid.  1709,  fol.) : — 
Der  Tabemackel  oder  grundiche  Beschreibung  der  Stiff s- 
hUtte,  samnU  alien  ihren  Theilen  und  heiligen  Gerahten 
(Frankfort,  1709, 1711, 4to;  Cassel.  1720, 4to)  :—J/tMt</- 
narius  evangelicus  (Hersfeld,  1711,  8vo) : — Zion^s  Lehre 
und  IKttikfcr^— sermons  (Frankfort,  1718,  4to,  eight  edi- 
tions):— Das  Leben  der  Patriarchen  (Frankfort,  1715, 
1716, 2  vols.  4to)  :—Die  Lust  der  Heiligen  (Cassel,  1715, 
8vo;  15th  edit.  ibid.  1779)  \—Salomoris  Tempel  (Frank- 
fort, 1724, 4to ;  Cassel,  1726, 4to).     The  manuscripts  of 
Mel  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  Cassel,  among  which 
is  a  Histoire  littSraire  de  la  Hesse,     See  Acta  Histor, 
Ecdes,  i,  105 ;  J.  H.  Lederhoee,  EhrengedSchtniss  Conrad 
Mel  (Cassel,  1788, 4to) ;  Streldes,  GrundL  zu  einer  Hess, 
Gelehrten  GeschichiCy  viii,  891.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Melach.    See  Salt. 

Melah.    See  Tel-mrlah. 

Melancholy,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  mental  disease, 
and  must  more  or  less  affect  the  religious  state  of  the 
believer,  demands  our  consideration.  It  is  generally 
held  that  melancholy  is  the  exaggeration  of  the  natural 
and  legitimate  feelings  of  grief,  despondency,  and  ap- 
prehension, which  become  morbid  where  the  emotion  is 
without  a  cause,  or  is  disproportioned  to  the  actual  cause, 
or  is  so  intense  as  to  disturb  and  destroy  the  exercise  of 
the  other  mental  powers.  This  dejection  and  suffering 
is  found  associated  with  exalted  sensations,  or  delusions 
as  to  the  personal  or  physical  condition  of  the  individ- 
ual, which  ori^nate  in  habitually  cherishing  certain 
impressions,  in  fixing  the  attention  upon  certain  vital 
processes,  which  may  be  unhealthy,  or  become  so  by  the 
very  concentration  of  thought  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  i>atient  lives  in  fear  of  death,  in  the  conviction  that 
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hb  it  diflbrentlj  or  more  exqaisitely  constrncted  than 
these  aioaDd;  that  be  labors  under  some  foul  or  fatal 
disease;  that  be  is  destitute  of  strength  or  comeliness. 
This  has  been  regarded  as  hypochondriacal  melancholy 
—the  maiatHe  Amglaue,  and  affects  the  opening  of  life. 
Similar  feefings  are  called  forth  in  reference  to  the  social 
poiitioii.     There  arises  a  dread  of  poverty  and  want 
The  Tietim  ia  baonted  by  imaginary  debts,  obligations, 
pecolatioiML     He  fSeels  incapable  of  extricating  himself. 
The  poor,  aa  well  as  the  rich,  entertain  such  doubt  and 
dread   Tbey  starve  in  order  to  husband  their  resources. 
This  aflection  prevub  at  maturity--4U  the  period  of 
gieitest  activity  and  usefulness.     Towards  the  decline 
of  life— although  encountered  at  every  age — morbid  de- 
piesflion  assumes  the  form  of  religions  anxiety,  despair, 
Rmocse.    Moral  statistics  show  that  among  the  inhab- 
itsats  of  Northern  Europe  the  number  of  cases  of  mel- 
aaefaoly  exceeds  those  of  mania;  and  it  has  been  sup- 
fMsd  that  the  rudiments  of  the  malady  may  be  detected 
in  the  original  character,  the  temperament  and  habits 
of  the  raee,  as  well  aa  in  the  dimate,  domestic  oondi- 
dan,  snd  diet,  by  which  these  are  modified.     Defective 
blood  nutrition,  or  anaemia,  appears  to  be  the  physical 
atate  with  which  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  melan- 
choly are  connected,  and  to  which  all  modes  of  treat- 
ment are  directed.     Powerful  and  permanent  and  de- 
prening  moral  emotions  act  as  effectively  in  arresting 
hakhy  digestion  and  alimentation  as  the  use  of  inju- 
didom  food,  or  the  use  of  proper  nourishment  under 
dramistances  such  as  the  respiration  of  impure  air,  or 
indalgefice  in  intemperate  or  degraded  tendencies,  which 
Roder  assimilation  impossible.    The  aspect  of  the  mel- 
•Kholiac  corroborates  the  view  of  inanition  and  ex- 
hasiUon.    The  surface  is  pale,  dry,  cold,  attenuated, 
eren  insensible ;   the  muscles  are  rigid ;  the  firamo  is 
bent;  the  eyes  sunk,  and  fixed  or  flickering;  the  lips 
piiched  and  colorless.    There  is  a  sense  of  exhaustion 
or  pain,  or  impending  dissolhtion.    It  has  been  remarked 
that  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  internal  agony 
is  theie  an  obtuseness  or  anastbeda  to  wounds  or  ex- 
tenud  injaries.     Such  an  immunity  causes  in  lunatics 
«B  indiffisrenoe  to  the  most  grievous  forms  of  suffering, 
and  has  given  rise  to  the  supposition,  on  the  part  of 
those  scientists  who  cannot  see  any  virtue  in  religion, 
that  Christian  mart^Ts  displayed  at  the  stake  a  fortitude 
inpiied  rather  by  a  lunatic  condition  than  by  heroic 
fiithfnlnoas  to  their  convictions. — Chambers,  Crfdop,  s.  v. 
To  remove  the  oppressiveness  of  melancholy  the  fol- 
kming  remedies  may  be  applied:  1,  eariy  rising;   2, 
plain,  nourishing  f(K>d;  8,  strict  temperance;  4,  exer- 
ein  m  the  open  air.    Or,  if  it  arises  particularly  ftom 
the  mind:  1,  associate  with  the  cheerful;  2,  study  the 
Scriptures;  8,  consider  the  amiable  character  of  God, 
tad  the  alt«iifficient  atonement  of  his  Son ;  4,  avoid  all 
an;  6,  be  much  in  prayer,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  promised 
pnaenee  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  infallible  Comforter ;  6, 
be  eoostantly  engaged  in  such  employments  as  combine 
the  sense  of  duty  ajid  the  feelings  of  benevolence.     See 
Barton,  Baxter,  and  Rogers,  Oa  Melancholy;  Cecil,  Re- 
mam${  Fuller,  Works;  Haalam,  ObtervcUions  on  MaAtess 
«f  Mdmcholg;  Esquirol,  Maladies  Mentales,  i,  898; 
Oichton,  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Mental 
Iknmgemesl,    See  also  IfnrD ;  Mohomania. 

Melaiiothoii,  Phiup,  the  most  noted  associate  of 
^Ji^  in  the  German  Reformation. 

/4/b— Philip  was  bom  at  Bretten,  then  in  the  Lower 
I^ilitinate,  but  now  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  Feb. 
16. 1497.  His  father,  Geoige  Schwartzerdj  was  a  skilful 
*nnorer,  and  an  earnest,  pious  man,  whose  personal 
vorth  and  success  in  his  art  had  gained  for  him  the 
P'^cooage  and  esteem  of  many  of  the  princes  of  Ger- 
'■iny*  His  mother,  Barbara  Renter,  was  a  frugal,  in- 
^^'"'rions,  and  energetic  woman,  the  daughter  of  the 
bui^unaster  of  the  village,  and  the  supposed  authoress 
of  flemal  household  rhymes  still  popular  in  Germany. 
^  education  was  begun,  under  the  superintendence  of 
^  grandfather  Renter,  at  his  native  place.    Among 


his  earliest  teachers  was  John  linger,  to  whose  thor- 
oughness Melancthon,  in  later  years,  paid  the  tribute, 
"  He  made  me  a  graromarian.**  Already,  under  Unger, 
hb  quickness  of  comprehension,  the  facility  with  which 
he  memorized,  the  readiness  with  which  he  clearly  ex- 
plained what  he  knew,  his  deep  interest  in  his  studies, 
and  his  eagerness  to  converse  upon  them,  marked  tht; 
young  pupil  as  a  boy  of  rare  promise.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  grandfather,  he  was  removed  in  1508  to  Pforz- 
heim, in  Baden,  where  he  attended  a  Latin  school,  and 
made  his  home  with  a  female  relative  (according  to 
some  authorities,  his  grandmother),  who  was  a  sister  of 
the  renowned  Reuchlin.  Here  he  became  a  favorite  of 
this  great  claaaical  scholar,  who  presented  him  with 
books,  and  in  recognition  of  his  extraordinary  attain- 
ments, according  to  a  custom  of  the  times,  translated 
hb  German  name  Sckwartzerd  into  the  Greek  Melanch' 
thon  (jdXaQ,  black;  x^^*  earth) — a  name  retained 
throughout  hb  life,  although  he  usually  spelled  it  Me- 
lanthon ;  at  present  many  writers  have  come  to  adopt 
the  spelling  Melancthon,  and,  as  thb  b  the  orthogra- 
phy of  thb  Cyclopedia,  we  have  conformed  to  it.  In 
October,  1509,  he  entered  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, where,  notwithstanding  hb  extreme  youth,  he 
soon  gained  great  distinction  as  a  linguist,  being  known 
among  hb  fellow-students  as  ^the  Grecian.^  When 
only  a  few  months  over  fourteen  he  received  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  became  private  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
count  Lowenstein,  and  composed  the  Greek  Grammar 
which  was  publbhed  several  yeare  aflerwarda.  The  se- 
verity of  the  climate  occasioning  repeated  attacks  of  fever, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  faculty,  on  account  of  hb  youth, 
to  admit  him  to  the  master's  degree,  induced  him  in 
1512  to  remove  to  Tubingen.  Here  he  devoted  himself 
to  a  wide  range  of  study,  embracing  Greek  and  Latin 
literature,  philosophy,  hbtory,  rhetoric,  logic,  mathe- 
matics, medicine,  jurisprudence,  and  theology.  In  the- 
ology he  attended  the  lectures  of  Lempan,  and  read 
William  Occam.  In  medicine,  he  studied  Galen  with 
such  diligence  that  he  could  repeat  the  most  of  that  au- 
thor from  memory.  In  1514  he  received  hb  master's 
degree,  and  began  to  lecture  on  Virgil  and  Terence. 
The  next  year  found  him  aiding  Reuchlin  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  monks.  About  the  same  time  (1515) 
Erasmus  expressed  his  unqualified  admiration  of  the 
young  masto^s  attainments.  ^  What  promising  hopes 
does  Philip  Melancthon  give  us,  who,  yet  a  youth,  yes, 
almost  a  boy,  deserves  equal  esteem  f<»r  hb  knowledge 
of  both  languages.  What  sagacity  in  argument  what 
purity  of  expression,  what  a  rare  and  comprehensive 
knowledge,  what  extensive  reading,  what  delicacy  and 
elegance  of  mind  does  he  not  dbplay  I"*  Three  yean 
later  he  wrote :  **  Christ  designs  thb  youth  to  excel  U8 
all :  he  will  totally  eclipse  Erasmus."  In  151 6  he  lectured 
on  rhetoric,  and  expounded  Lhry  and  Cicero ;  and  before 
leaving  Tnbingen  had  publbhed  hb  Greek  Grammar. 

Of  the  spiritual  struggles  of  Melancthon  during  thb 
period  we  know  nothing.  Hb  great  modesty  prevented 
him  from  giving  publicity  to  the  detaib  of  hb  inner 
history.  Whatever  was  the  mode  in  which  God  was 
preparing  thb  choaen  vessel  for  hb  service  we  cannot 
discern,  as  in  the  case  of  Luther,  any  crisis,  marked  on 
the  one  side  by  the  anguish  of  felt  guilt  and  agonizing 
efforts  to  satisfy  God's  law,  and  on  the  other  by  rest  in 
the  merits  of  Christ  and  joy  in  the  assurance  of  personal 
salvation.  From  hb  earliest  youth  God*s  Spirit  seems 
to  have  sanctified  hb  mind  through  the  principles  of  the 
divine  Word,  which  he  had  made  the  object  of  the 
most  conscientioqs  study;  so  that  when  he  was  called 
to  the  aanstance  of  Luther,  by  hb  personal  experience 
of  the  grace  of  God,  he  had  already  apprehended  the 
great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  which  he  was 
summoned  to  expound  and  defend.  Called  in  1518, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Reuchlin,  to  the  Greek 
professorehip  at  Wittenberg,  he  declined,  on  hb  way 
thither,  inviUtions  from  both  Ingolstadt  and  LBipsic. 
At  hb  arrival,  hb  boyish  appearance,  and  hb  timid  and 
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retiring  manners,  catued  m  feeling  of  disappointment; 
bot  when,  four  days  later  (Aug.  29),  be  delivered  hii 
inaugural  lecture,  **  On  rrforming  the  Studies  of  Youth,^ 
he  won  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  all  his  hearers.  Lu- 
ther, especially,  was  delighted.  Two  days  afterwards 
he  wrote :  ^  We  quickly  forgot  all  our  thoughts  about 
his  person  and  stature,  and  rejoiced  and  wondered  at  his 
treatment  of  his  theme.  ...  I  really  desire  no  other 
teacher  of  Greek  so  long  as  he  lives."  And  again,  Sept. 
2,  ^  Philip  has  his  lecture-room  crowded  with  students. 
He  has  especially  infused  an  enthusiasm  for  the  study 
of  Greek  into  the  students  of  theology  of  all  classes." 
This  favorable  opinion  was  only  strengthened  by  fur- 
ther intimacy,  which  revealed  the  extensive  erudition 
of  Melancthon,  and  called  forth  eulog^ums  still  more  ar- 
dent. ^A  wonderful  man,  in  whom  everything  is  al- 
most supernatural,  vet  my  most  cherished  and  intimate 
friend"  (Luther  to  Reuchlin,  Dec.  14, 1518).  Although 
repeatedly  called  elsewhere,  even  to  France  and  Eng- 
land, he  remained  at  Wittenberg  until  the  dose  of  his 
life,  exerting,  by  bis  varied  attainments,  marvellous  in- 
dustry, and  simple  piety^an  influence  second  only  to  that 
of  the  g^reat  Reformer.  Married  in  1520  to  Catharine 
Krapp,  daughter  of  the  burgomaster  of  Wittenberg, 
whom  his  friend  Camerarius  describes  as  a  pious  and 
devoted  vrife  and  mother,  Melancthon  enjoyed  in  his 
domestic  life  much  happiness,  but  during  his  later  years 
suffered  great  trouble  and  anxiety.  Of  his  two  sons, 
one  died  in  infancy;  Philip  died  in  1608,  a  pious  but 
not  a  gifted  man,  at  one  time  secretary  of  the  ConsiBtory. 
Of  his  two  daughters,  Anna  married  the  learned  but  er- 
ratic and  unprincipled  George  Sabinus,  provost  of  the 
University  of  Kdnigsberg,  and  died  in  1547 ;  while 
Magdalena  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Caspar  Reucer,  after- 
wards professor  at  Wittenberg,  and  survived  her  father. 

Melancthon's  last  years  were  embittered  not  only  by 
domestic  griefs,  but  also  by  the  distracted  condition  of 
the  Church.  He  longed  to  be  delivered,  as  he  said,  from 
the  "  rabies  theological*  A  violent  cold,  contracted  in 
travelling,  April,  1660,  terminated  in  a  fever,  which 
eventually  proved  fataL  Although  in  much  feebleness, 
he  continued  to  lecture  until  a  week  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  April  19.  Almost  his  last  words  were, 
*<  Nothing  but  heaven."  Two  da3rs  afterwards  his  body 
was  laid  by  the  side  of  that  of  Luther,  where,  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  death,  in  1860,  the  corner-stone  of  a 
monument  to  his  memory  was  laid  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.    It  baa  since  been  reared,  in  1869. 

Melancthon  as  a  Teacher,  —  His  reputation  as  a 
teacher  g^ve  him  the  title  of  Pracqftor  Gtrmamm,  and 
attracted  to  Wittenbeig^  crowds  of  students  not  only 
from  all  parts  of  Germany,  but  also  from  England, 
France,  Poland,  Hungary,  Denmark,  and  even  Italy 
and  Greece.  He  frequently  lectured  to  an  audience  of 
2000.  His  lectures  covered  Old  and  New  Testament 
exegesis,  dogmatic  theology,  the  explanation  of  the 
principal  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  ethics,  logic,  physics, 
and  occasionally  metaphysics,  in  addition,  he  received 
private  pupils  at  his  house,  and  exercised  over  them  a 
truly  paternal  oversight  By  his  work  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  many  of  the  schools  of  Grermany,  and  more  eq>e- 
cially  by  his  valuable  text-books,  he  continued  for  many 
years  after  his  death  to  exert  a  more  powerful  influence 
than  any  living  teacher,  and  became,  as  Hallam  {HisU 
of  Lit,  i,  145)  remarks, "  far  above  all  others,  the  founder 
of  general  learning  throughout  Europe."  His  Latin 
Grammar,  prepared  originally  for  his  private  pupils, 
was  almost  universally  adopted  in  Europe,  running 
through  fifty-one  editions,  and  contini|ing  until  1784  to 
be  the  text-book  even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools 
of  Saxony.  Hia  Greek  Grammar  also  enjoyed  great 
popularity.  Of  his  Terence,  78  editions  had  been  pub- 
lished within  106  years  of  its  first  publication.  He 
also  published  either  scholia  upon  or  expositions  or  par- 
aphrases of  the  De  Officii*,  LaUus,  De  Oratore,  Orator, 
Topicm,  Epistles,  and  19  Orations  of  Cicero,  Porcius  La- 
tro,  Sallust,  the  Germama  of  Tacitu.%  Pliny,  Quintilian, 


L  xii,  six  orations  of  Demosthenes,  one  of  .Aachinea, 
Lycurgus,  Stobiens,  iElian,  Ludan,  Thncydides,  Xeno- 
phon,  Plutarch,  Lyns^  Ptolemaous,  selections  from  Ho- 
mer and  Sophocles,  18  tragedies  of  Euripides,  Aristoph- 
anes, Menander,  19th  Idyl  of  Theocritus,  TyiUeKU^  So- 
lon, Theognis,  Calimachus,  Pindar,  Empedodes,Viigil, 
Ovid,  the  Miles  of  Plautus,  and  the  Theognis  of  Seneca, 
in  addition  to  composing  891  Latin  and  Greek  odea. 
Hb  style  (genus  dsoemU  PkHippicum),  which  is  said,  in 
purity  of  diction  and  correctness  of  classical  taste,  to 
excel  even  that  of  Erasmus,  for  a  time  was  regarded  in 
the  schools  as  a  model,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  Cioero 
and  Quintilian. 

In  philosophy,  although,  in  his  first  edition  of  his  Loci 
Communes,  he  sympathizes  with  Luther's  antagonism  to 
Aristotle,  yet  he  soon  learned  to  distinguish  between 
the  use  and  the  abuse  of  that  author,  and,  while  con- 
demning Aristotle  as  perverted  by  Romish  sdiolasriciam, 
he  effectually  employed  him  in  his  true  meaning  as  an 
important  aid  to  the  student  of  theology  for  the  detec- 
tion of  sophistry  and  the  attainment  of  a  clear  method 
of  thought.  He  declared  that  he  had  never  understood 
the  use  of  philosophy  until  he  had  apprehended  the 
pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  Among  his  phikeophical 
works  were  an  Epitome  o/ Moral  Philosophg ;  Eianenis 
of  Ethics;  Explanation  of  AristotU^s  Ethics;  Commem" 
tcuy  on  AristotU^s  Politics;  Elements  of  Rhetoric;  Log^ 
ical  Questions  ;  and  dissertations  on  various  ethical  sub- 
jects, such  as  oaths,  contracts,  etc  For  many  years  in- 
struction in  these  works  was  the  regular  course  in  ethics 
in  most  of  the  schools  of  Protestant  Germany.  A  writer 
before  quoted  pronounces  them  ^'more  dear,  elegant, 
and  better  arranged  than  those  of  Aristotle  himsdf  or 
his  commentators''  (Hallam's  Literature,  ii,  50).  He  was 
the  author,  also,  of  an  elementary  text-book  of  physics, 
and  a  sketch  of  universal  history,  from  the  creation  to 
the  Reformation  {Chromcon  Carionis),  His  miscella- 
neous orations,  lectures,  and  essays  fill  over  two  volumes 
of  the  Corpus  Jieformatorum, 

Melamihon  €U  a  Theologian  andR^ormer, — But  it  is 
with  Melancthon  as  a  theologian  that  we  have  chiefly 
to  do.  He  never  entered  the  ministry,  and  therefore 
performed  his  work  in  the  Church  entirely  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  layman.  Immediately  upon  going  to  Wit- 
tenberg he  identified  himself  with  the  Reformation, 
which  had  begun  the  preceding  year.  During  his  first 
fall  and  winter  there  he  delivered  lectures  on  Titus,  fol- 
lowing tUem  by  a  course  on  the  Psalms,  Matthew,  and 
Romans.  Hb  published  exegetical  lectures  embrace,  in 
addition.  Genesis,  Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes,  Isaiab,  Jere- 
miah, Lamentations,  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Mala- 
chi,  John,  Corinthians,  Colossians,  and  Timothy.  His 
lectures  on  Romans  and  Corinthians  were  publbhed  by 
Luther  without  the  author's  knowledge.  Extempora- 
neous explanations  of  the  Gospels,  during  a  later  period 
of  hb  life,  delivered  on  Sundays  at  hb  residence,  were 
committed  to  writing  by  some  of  hb  hearers,  and,  after 
revbion  by  Pezel,  were  published  under  the  title  of 
Postils. 

He  accompanied  Luther  to  the  Leipeic  Disputation 
(1519),  at  which  he  remained  a  mere  spectator,  but  af- 
terwaids  publbhed  a  letter  to  (Ecolampadius,  in  which 
he  gave  a  succinct  account  of  the  discussion.  Though 
written  in  the  best  spirit,  it  provoked  a  very  bitter  re- 
ply from  Dr.  Eck,  in  which,  while  acknowledging  Me- 
lancthon's pre-eminence  as  a  grammarian,  he  expressed 
the  utmost  contempt  for  hb  theological  attainments, 
and  advised  him  thereafter  to  confine  hb  attention  to 
classical  pursuits,  and  not  to  attempt  to  enter  a  higher 
sphere.  The  reply  of  Melancthon  b  brief  and  modest, 
but  the  indignation  of  Luther  manifested  itself  in  a  se- 
verer answer,  in  which  he  pronounced  Melancthon  bet- 
ter versed  in  Scripture  than  all  the  Ecks  together. 
During  the  same  year  Melancthon  received  the  degree 
ofB.D. 

Eariy  in  1521,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Didymus 
Farentinus,  he  publbhed  an  apology  for  the  Reforma- 
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t»Mi,  in  Tcphr  to  Emaer  (Rhadinus).    About  Easter  of 
the  same  year  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Protestant  sys- 
leouttie  theoli^y  by  the  publication  of  his  Loci  Com- 
wssM»  an  Bypohfposa  Theologita,    It  originated  from 
a  Tcry  brief  snmmaiy  of  doctrine,  prepared  for  his  pri- 
rate  om,  which  was  afterwards  delivered  to  his  pupils, 
•s  an  introduction  to  his  lectures  on  Romans,  and  pub- 
lished by  them  without  his  consent  or  revision.    The 
Lod  Comantateg  were  intended  to  take  the  place  of  this 
meigre,  and,  to  its  author,  very  nnsatisfiu:tory  sketch. 
They  are  marked  by  the  clearness  of  method  and  purity 
Off  snrle  for  which  Melancthon  was  distinguished.     Lu- 
ther dedared  that  the  little  book  could  not  be  refuted, 
md  that  it  was  worthy  not  only  of  immortality,  but 
even  of  canonical  authcmty.    Chemnitz  affirms  that 
Lather  often  remarked  in  private  conversation  that 
there  was  more  solid  doctrine  contained  in  it  than  in 
any  other  vcdnme  since  the  days  of  the  apostle&    The 
tuie  author  quotes  the  Bomish  theologian,  Alphonso 
deZamaia,  as  dedaring:  ''It  explains  its  doctrinal  state- 
ments in  SQch  appropriate  and  accurate  terms,  and,  by  a 
methodical  treatment,  renders  them  so  clear  and  strong, 
that  it  is  injuring  the  papal  power  more  than  all  other 
vticings  of  the  Lutherans."    Erasmus  termed  it  ^a 
wondrous  army,  ranged  in  order  of  battle  against  the 
Phariaaic  tyranny  of  false  teachers;**  and  Calvin,  ** So 
betutiful  is  the  proof  that  it  affords,  that  the  most  per- 
fect nmplicity  is  the  noblest  method  of  handling  the 
Christian  doctrine.**    The  couplet  of  Sehiecker  was  of- 
ten repeated: 

*'Non  moHor  liber  est  nllus  post  biblia  ChristI, 
Qaam  qui  docirinse,  corposqne,  lodqae  vocator.** 

Dning  the  author's  life  it  passed  through  over  sixty 
editions,  but  was  subjected  to  constant  changes.    The 
only  exception  of  any  moment  taken  within  the  Ln- 
theian  Church  to  the  first  edition  is  against  its  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  to  which 
Hutter  and  others  have  objected  that  it  inclines  towards 
fualism.    Seckendorf,  on  the  contrary,  claims  that  on 
this  point  it  was  misunderstood.   In  1585  the  objection- 
able sentence, "  All  things  happen  necessarily,**  was  omit- 
ted.  After  1543  the  work  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  so 
br  changed  on  that  subject  as  to  seem  far  more  in  har- 
ffiooy  with  the  teaching  of  Erasmus  than  that  of  Lu- 
ther.   It  was  repeatedly  translated  into  the  German. 
The  translation  of  Justus  Jonas  was  revised  by  Luther, 
who  suggested  that,  while  the  articles  on  justification 
and  the  holy  sapper  were  well  treated,  they  were  not 
niBciently  fulL     A  French  translation  appeared,  with 
the  commendation  of  Calvin,  in  1546,  and  one  into  Ital- 
ian (1594  or  1585)  found  eager  readers  even  at  Rome. 
There  were  also  Datch  and  Wendic  versions.    Portions 
of  it  have  l)een  translated  into  English — "  On  the  pivine 
Eflsence,**  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Seiss,  in  the  Evangelical  Review, 
xii,  1-46;  "  On  the  Nature  of  Sin,"  Theological  Essays 
from  the  Princeton  Review,  p.  218-228.    It  was  attacked 
hy  the  papist,  Richard  Smyth,  of  England,  and  defended 
by  Ptolus  ab  Eitren,  a  Hamburg  theologian,  who  pre- 
pared an  edition  with  additional  notes,  and  citations 
itom  the  fkthera.     The  renowned  Loci  Theologici  of 
Chemnitz  is  a  commentary'  upon  it.    Similar  commen- 
taries were  written  by  Pnetorins,  Pezel,  Strigel,  and  Fa- 
bridus,  while  Spangenberg,  Sohn,  Mayer,  and  Hemmin- 
gios  have  prepared  abridgments.    For  many  years  it 
continued  to  be  a  text-book  in  the  Lutheran  schools, 
UDtil  supi^anted  by  Hutter*s  Compend. 

Daring  Luther's  absence  at  the  Wartburg,  the  care 
of  the  Reformation  rested  mainly  upon  Melancthon. 
With  great  ability  he  defended  Luther  against  the  the- 
ologians of  Paris,  but  found  himself  unable  to  withstand 
the  storm  of  fimaticism  which  arose  among  some  of  his 
former  friends.  He  was  even  for  a  time  greatly  in 
<feQbt  as  to  whether  the  pretensions  of  Carlstadt  and 
the  Zwickau  prophets  might  not  be  true,  and  received 
from  Lather  a  reproof  because  he  dealt  with  them  with 
10  much  mildness.    Without  any  reserve,  he  insisted  on 


his  own  inability  to  meet  the  crisis,  and  urged  the  le- 
tum  of  Luther  as  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

After  Lather's  return,  he  was  diligently  occupied  in 
revising  the  translation  of  the  Bible-— a  work  in  which 
his  philological  attainments  were  at  several  periods  of 
invaluable  service  to  the  Church.  In  1522  Luther  wrote 
to  Spalatine,  asking  that  Melancthon  might  be  relieved 
of  teaching  the  classics,  in  order  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  theology,  but  the  latter  objected,  and  preferred 
even  to  cease  his  theological  instructions.  In  1526, 
however,  he  was  formally  appointed  professor  of  theol- 
ogy. During  the  two  succeeding  years  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal member  of  the  commission  to  visit  the  churches 
and  church-schools  of  Thuringia.  The  A  rtides  of  Vis- 
itationj  prepared  in  connection  with  this  commission, 
to  g^ve  the  ministers  some  directions  concerning  their 
preaching  and  teaching,  are  sometimesregarded  as  the 
earliest  confession  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  im- 
portance which  they  attach  to  the  preaching  of  the  law, 
in  order  to  g^uard  against  the  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  excited  the  opposition  of  Agricola 
and  others,  and  led  to  a  conference  at  Torgau  (q.  v.), 
November,  1527,  in  which  the  position  of  Melancthon 
was  approved.  In  February,  1529,  he  accompanied  his 
prince  to  the  Diet  of  Spires,  and  assisted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Protest,  presented  April  19th,  from  which  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation  obtained  the  name  Protes- 
tants. A  few  months  later,  October  1-8,  he  participated, 
together  with  Luther,  Brentius,  and  others,  in  the  Collo- 
quy at  Marburg  (q.  v.)  with  Zwingle  and  his  adherents. 
In  1580  he  accompanied  the  evangelical  princes  to  the 
Difet  of  Augsburg,  and  there,  on  the  basis  of  the  seven- 
teen articles  prepared  by  Luther  at  Schwabacb,  elabo- 
rated the  Auffdmrg  Concession,  which  was  presented  to 
the  emperor  June  25.  During  its  preparation  the  work 
was  repeatedly  revised  by  Luther,  then  at  Coburg,  in  al- 
UKMt  daily  correspondence  with  Melancthon.  "  Melanc- 
thon, then,  was  by  pre-eminence  the  composer  of  the 
Confession,  not  as  a  private  individual,  but  as  chief  of  a 
body  of  advisers,  without  whose  concurrence  nothing 
was  fixed;  Luther,  by  pre-eminence,  as  the  divinely- 
caUed  representative  of  the  Church,  its  author.**  For  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  relation  which  Melancthon 
sustained  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Krauth's  Conservative  Reformation,  p.  201-267. 
The  hypothesis  of  the  rationalist  BUckert,  that  Me- 
lancthon intended  by  it  to  effect  a  compromise  with 
Rome,  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  to  keep  Luther  in  ignorance  of  the  plan,  is  there 
completely  overthrown.  Melancthon*s  excessive  love 
of  peace,  and  his  desire  to  bring  together  into  an  or- 
ganic union  all  the  Protestant  churches,  caused  him  in 
after  years  to  foi^t  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  was 
the  work  of  the  Church,  and  not  his  own ;  for  he  felt 
himself  at  liberty  to  publish  numerous  revised  editions, 
in  which  he  made  frequent  changes.  These  changes, 
originating  the  distinction  between  the  Variaia  and  In- 
variata,  almost  caused  a  rupture  with  Luther,  and  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  controversies  which  imperilled  the 
life  of  the  Lutheran  churches.  Notwithstanding  these 
changes,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  his  personal  convic- 
tions were  at  any  succeeding  period  actually  different 
from  the  teaching  of  the  unaltered  Confession.  He  re- 
peatedly declared,  until  the  dose  of  his  life,  that  his  faith 
was  unchanged.  Hb  object  in  the  alterations  was  sim- 
ply to  generalize  those  statements  which  were  so  spe- 
cific in  their  declaration  of  the  Lutheran  faith  as  to  pre- 
vent the  endorsement  of  the  adherents  of  Calvin  and 
others.  He  was  constantly  seeking  for  a  generic  form 
of  agreement  in  which  the  specific  differences  might  be 
lost  sight  of.  He  remained  at  Augsburg  until  late  in 
September,  employed  in  fruitless  negotiations  with  the 
Romish  theologians.  The  confutation  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  presented  August  8,  led  him  in  reply  to  pre- 
pare the  Apology—a  masterpiece  which  the  Lutheran 
Church  has  prized  so  highly  as  to  number  it  among  her 
symltols. 
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His  Catechism  (jCaUckesit  Puerilis)  appeared  in  1532. 
In  1535  and  1536  he  was  actively  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions with  Bucer  to  secure  a  union  of  the  Protestant 
churches  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  As  the 
result  of  these  efforts,  the  Wittenberg  Concord  was 
signed  May  28, 1536.  In  February,  1537,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  at  Smalcald,  and  signed  the  Ar- 
HcleSj  with  the  proviso  that  he  would  acknowledge  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  pope, ^ure  kumano,  if  the  lat- 
ter would  permit  the  preaching  of  the  pure  GospeL  In 
the  negotiations  with  the  papists  at  Worms  (1540),  and 
at  Ratisbon  (1541),  he  was  the  principal  theologian  of 
the  Protestants.  At  the  latter  conference  his  compro- 
mising spirit  acceded  to  articles  clothed  in  such  ambig- 
uous language  as  to  admit  the  interpretation  either  of 
an  affirmation  or  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith;  but  thft  object  of  the  conference  failed,  because 
of  an  irreconcilable  difference  concerning  the  externals 
of  religion,  in  which  Melancthon  displayed  more  than 
bis  ordinary  firmness.  In  1542  and  1543  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  archbishop  and  elector  of  Cologne  to  su- 
perintend the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  into  his 
territories.  The  book  of  instruction  prepared  in  con- 
nection with  this  work  excited  the  indignation  of  Lu- 
ther against  Melancthon,  until  the  latter  assured  him 
that  Bucer  was  alone  responsible  for  the  article  on  the 
Lord's  Supper.  £arly  in  1545,  at  the  request  of  the 
elector,  he  prepared  a  pamphlet  on  The  R^ormation  of 
Wittenberg^  which  was  sent  to  the  Council  of  Trent  as  a 
summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Reformers. 
After  the  death  of  Luther,  in  1546,  he  was  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  the  Reformation,  but  unfortunately  be- 
came again  involved  in  negotiations  with  the  papists, 
to  whom  he  made  the  most  remarkable  concessions. 
His  connection  with  the  Leipsic  Interim  (1548)  was  the 
most  unfortunate  act  of  his  life.  Under  the  form  of  an 
apparent  compromise,  he  yielded  to  the  papists  many 
of  the  most  essential  points  of  difference  between  them 
and  the  Protestants,  "  He  was  willing  to  tolerate,  both 
a  popedom  and  a  hierarchy,  stripped,  however,  of  divine 
rights,  and  deprived  of  all  power  in  matters  of  faith. 
The  relation  of  faith  to  works,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments,  might,  in  his  estimation,  be  veiled  in  a  judi- 
cious obscurity  of  phrase."  In  every  part  of  the  evan- 
gelical Church  the  Interim  was  most  violently  resisted, 
and  his  connection  with  it  strongly  condemned.  In 
addition  to  private  rebukes  from  Calvin  and  Brentius, 
Agricola,  Flacius,  and  others  publicly  attacked  him.  In 
1550  he  published  his  ExpUmaiion  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  the  Cof\fe9sio  Saxonica,  in 
which  he  had  gained  courage  to  entirely  repudiate  the 
concessions  of  the  Interim,  In  1552  he  was  engaged  in 
a  controversy  with  Osiander,  who  had  confounded  justi- 
fication with  sanctification;  in  1553  he  published  brief 
treatises  against  Schwenckfeldt  and  Stancar,  and  in  1554 
his  Examen  Ordmandorumt  a  brief  outline  of  doctrinal, 
ethical,  and  polemical  theology,  for  the  use  of  candi- 
dates for  the  minbtry.  His  efforts  during  his  last  years 
to  unite  the  followers  of  Calvin  with  those  of  Luther, 
and  his  attendance  at  another  religious  conference  at 
Worms  (1557)  with  the  papists,  were  equally  unsuc- 
cessfuL 

Melancthon  was  undoubtedly  the  great  theologian  of 
the  Lutheran  Reformation.  Yet  the  veiy  gifts  which 
were  of  such  great  service  in  reducing  the  purified  doc- 
trine to  a  connected  system,  and  organizing  the  outward 
form  of  the  Church,  constantly  tempted  him  to  seek  for 
external  union,  even  at  the  expense  of  principles  es- 
sential to  all  true  inner  harmony.  This  tendency,  fos- 
tered by  hu  classical  tastes  and  natural  amiability  and 
timidity,  rendered  him  very  unsafe  as  a  leader,  although 
8o  strong  when  under  the  guidance  of  a  firmer  will,  as 
that  of  Luther.  It  is  to  this  that  Calvin  referred  when 
he  heard  of  Mekncthon's  death :  "  O,  Philip  Melanc- 
thon !  for  it  is  upon  thee  whom  I  call,  upon  thee,  who 
now  livest  with  Christ  in  God»  and  art  waiting  for  us, 
until  we  shall  attain  that  blessed  rest.    A  hundred 


timea,  worn  ont  with  £itigue  and  overwhelmed  with 
care,  thou  hast  laid  thy  head  upon  my  breaat  and  said, 
Would  God  I  might  die  here.  And  a  thousand  times 
since  then  I  have  earnestly  desired  that  it  had  been 
granted  us  to  be  together.  Certainly  thou  wouldst 
have  been  more  valiant  to  face  danger,  and  stronger  to 
despise  hatred,  and  bolder  to  disregard  false  accusa- 
tions." 

IMerahirt, — ^The  first  edition  of  his  collected  woria 
was  published  at  Basle,  1541 ;  the  second,  edited  by  his 
son-in-law,  Peucer,  Wittenberg,  1562-64  (4  vols.  foL). 
The  most  valuable  is  that  of  the  Corpus  R^ormalorum, 
edited  by  Bietschneider  and  Bindseil  (1834-60,  28  vola. 
foL).  A  complete  catalogue  of  Melancthon's  writings, 
and  of  their  different  editions,  etc,  was  published  by  U. 
£.  Bindseil,  entitled  Bihliotheca  Melancthottiana  (HaUe, 
1868,  8vo,  28  pp.).  The  tercentenary  of  Melancthoo's 
decease  has  cidled  forth  a  large  number  of  addresses  and 
essays  to  celebrate  his  memory.  Besides  the  admirable 
orations  of  Domer,  Kahnis,  and  Rothe,  are  W.  Thilo, 
Melancthon  in  the  Service  of  the  Holy  Scripture* ;  F.  A. 
Nitzelnadel,  Philip  Melan^hon,  the  Teacher  of  Germa" 
wfi  W.  Beyschlag,  PhU,  MeL,  a  Sketch  in  Church  Hi*- 
toryi  F.  W.  Genthe,  Oration  at  Eisleben;  H.  Keil,  lAtu^ 
dako  PhiL  Melandhoms;  H.  K.  Sack,  a  Sermon  at 
Magdeburg;  C.  Schlottmann,  De  PhiL  Mel,  reipubUctm 
literaricB  Rrformator ;  J.CiaaaeDfMelancthon^s  Relation* 
to  Fratdfort-on-the-MaMu  Other  works  have  been 
published  upon  some  of  the  pupils  and  friends  of  Me- 
lancthon; e.  g.  J.  Classen,  on  Jacob  Micyllus,  rector  at 
Frankfort,  and  professor  in  Heidelberg,  1526  to  1558; 
£.  W.  LOhn,  on  Dr.  Caspar  Creutziger  (Cruciger),  a  pu- 
pil of  both  Melancthon  and  Luther,  Reb.  Tagmann,  on 
Petrus  Yittcentius  of  Breslan.  The  earliest  Ufe  of  Me- 
lancthon was  written  bv  his  friend  Camerarius.  The 
Annalea  Vita,  in  vol.  xxviii,  Corp.  Ref.,  afford  the  rich- 
est biographical  material.  Biographies  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Camerarius  (1566),  Strobel  (1777),  Niemeyer 
(1817),  Kothe  (1829),  Facius  (1832),  Ulenberg  (1886), 
Heyd  (1839),  Galle  (1840),  Matthes  (1841),  Ledderhoee 
(1847),Wohlfahrt  (1860),  C.  Schmidt  (1861),  Meurw, 
Phmk  (1866),  and  others.  Those  accessible  to  English 
readers  are  the  valuable  but  brief  sketch  by  Dr.  F.  A. 
Cox,  and  an  excellent  translation  of  Ledderhoee  by  Dr. 
G.  F.  Krotel  (Phila.  1855).  See  also  Krauth's  Conserva- 
tive Reformation,  p.  220  sq.;  Seckendorf's  Historia  Iju- 
theranistni;  Ranke,  Hist.  Ref,  p.  132 ;  Cunningham,  Re- 
formers; D' Auhigne, Hist, R(f.i,97,S2b;  KtsaTd,£tudes 
sur  la  Renaissance ;  Hardwick,  HisL  Ref,  p.  30  sq. ;  Bur- 
net, Hist,  Ref, ;  Gieseler,  Church  HisL  voL  iv, ch.  i ;  Mos- 
heim,  Eccks,  ZTis/.  vol.  iii;  Hagenbach,  JTtrcftai^cA.  vol. 
iii ;  Fisher,  Hist,  Rrf.  p.  97  sq. ;  Domer,  Gesch,  der  pro- 
testwU,  Theologie,  p.  108,  820,  329;  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
1846,  p.  301;  1864,  p.  448;  JahrbuchdeutscherTheoLvoL 
X,  pt  j;  p.  185 ;  1870,  iii,  503 ;  iv,  61 5 ;  Mercersburg  Rev, 
1850,  p.  325 ;  Kitto,  Joum,  Sac  Lit,  1854,  p.  185 ;  Meth, 
Qu,  Rev,  185.5,  p.  163;  1860,  p.  676;  Studien  u,  KritHen, 
1859,  vol.  ii;  BriL  and  For,  Ev,  Rev.  1861,  Jan.;  1868, 
Oct.;  Am,  TheoL  Rev,  1861,  April;  1860,  p.  529;  Amer, 
Presbyt,  Rev,  1861,  p.  261;  Zeitschr.f,  wissenscL  TheoL 
1871,  voL  ii,  art.  viil    (H.  E.  J.) 

Melaugiflts  (or  Convulsloniats)  is  the  name 
of  a  degenerate  sect  of  Jansenists  (q.  v.).  It  originated 
in  1727,  upon  the  decease  of  Fran9ois  de  Paris.  He  bad 
been  noted  for  his  piety  and  asceticism,  and,  now  that 
he  had  left  his  earthly  abode,  multitudes  flocked  to  his 
grave,  and  there,  in  various  ways,  testified  their  super- 
stitious regard  and  veneration.  Marvellous  cures  were 
claimed  to.  be  wrought  there,  and  miracles  were  said  to 
be  performed.  Strong  religious  emotions  were  mani- 
fested, and  some  were  seized  with  convulsions.  Some 
were  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  predicted 
the  overthrow  of  Church  and  State.  Many  of  the  fa- 
natics themselves  claimed  that  their  miraculous  doings 
were  divinely  inspired,  while  others  ascribed  them  to 
evil  influences.  Those  who  considered  these  curious 
works  inspired  by  evil  influences  were  called  "  Discern- 
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aiti,"  while  the  belieren  received  the  name  of  Meitm- 
yuu,  bccaose  they  sappoeed  themselves  partly  actively, 
partly  passively  inspired.  The  superstition  and  fanati- 
ama  which  prevailed  at  Francois's  grave  soon  after  his 
death  were  not  wholly  confined  to  the  common  people, 
bat  were  shared  by  a  considerable  number  of  men  of 
rank  and  learning.  These  religious  excesses,  however, 
leaded  to  create  a  general  prejudice  against  Jansenism, 
and  really  rained  the  cause— at  least  in  France;  or,  as 
Vokaire  aptly  remarks,  **The  grave  of  St.  Francois  of 
Fnis  became  the  grave  of  Jansenism."     (R.  S.  K.) 

Melania,  St.,  called  thk  Todnoeb,  a  Roman  lady 
of  a  noble  family,  who  was  bom  about  A.D.  888,  became 
■  eooveft  to  Christianity  and  founded  a  convent  in 
Firieitine,  and  subsequently  a  monastery  near  Mount 
Cahary.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  consul, 
sod  one  of  the  many  noble  ladies  of  the  Eternal  City 
who  joined  the  cause  of  the  Christians.  She  died  in 
439,  and  her  death  is  commemorated  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  Dec. 31.  SteUac^ mst.de  Samte-MeiameCPana, 
17i9,12mo> 

Melati'^ah  (Heb.  Meiatyak%  rP^^^t  delwerance  of 
Jekovak;  Sept.  MaXriac,  but  most  copies  omit),  a  Gib- 
eooite  who  repaired  part  of  the  waUs  of  Jerusalem  on 
the  northern  side,  alter  the  return  from  Babylon  (Meh. 
ni,7>    aa446. 

Merchi  (MeXxi ,  for  Heb.  *^3^13,  my  long),  the  name 
of  two  of  Christ^s  maremal  anceston.  See  Genealogy 
or  Jesus  Chbist. 

1.  The  son  of  Addi  and  father  (maternal  grandfather) 
of  Nerior  Neriah  (Luke  iii,28);  probably  identical  with 
the  Maaseiah  of  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8). 

2.  The  son  of  Janna  and  father  of  Levi,  fourth  in  as- 
cent from  the  Vizgin  Mary  (Luke  iii,  24).  B.C.  much 
aiUe22L 

lCelcM'ah(Heb.ifaa^^aA,n;3^p,yeJI(>eaA*«ikif^; 
Sept  M  Axia^:),  a  priest,  the  father  of  Fashur  (Jer.  xxi, 
1);  elsewhere  called  Malchiah  (Jer.  xxxviii,!;  Neh. 
zi,  12)  and  MAiiCHUAH  (1  Chron.  ix,  12). 

Melchi^as  (MeXx'ac),  the  Greek  form  (in  the  Apoc- 
lypha)  of  the  Heb.  MaijCHIar  ;  namely,  (a)  1  Esdr.  ix, 
26;  (6)  1  Esdr.  ix, 82;  (c)  1  Esdr. ix,44. 

Mel'ohiel  (McXxct^A)),  a  person  whose  son  Char- 
mis  was  one  of  the  three  governors  of  Bethulia  (Judith 
ri.  15).  The  Yulgate  has  a  difTerent  reading,  making 
Cbamiis  the  same  as  Gothoniel;  and  the  Peshito  gives 
the  name  MatukqjeL 

Melchior,  the  name  attributed  in  Romish  legends 
to  one  of  the  wise  men  who  visited  the  infant  Saviour. 
SeeMAOL 

Melchior,  Auirbcht  Wilbblm,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Herbom  March  12, 1685.  His  fa- 
ther, who  died  in  1690,  was  superintendent  and  professor 
of  tbeokigy.  Albrecht  commenced  his  academic  course 
at  Doisbmrg,  bnt  continued  his  studies  at  the  university 
It  Frmecker.  He  paid  special  attention  to  Oriental 
laogoages  and  literature.  He  finished  his  studies  at 
Utrecht,  and  returned  to  Dnisburg.  He  was  in  1709 
iittilled  as  minister  at  Mtthlheim,  and  made  professor  of 
tkeology  at  Hanaa  in  1718.  Upon  taking  this  position 
he  delivered  an  essay,  De  rtUgione  H  verm  reHgioms  cri' 
terik.  In  1723  he  was  called  to  a  professorship  of  the- 
ebgy  and  Church  history  at  Franecker,  where  he  died, 
Aug.  11, 1788.  Kelchior  made  quite  a  name  for  himself 
in  theological  literature.  He  published  several  dog- 
matic and  exegetical  dissertations  to  prove  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  miracles  of  Christ.  A  list  of  all  his  pro- 
ductions, of  minor  value  at  present,  is  given  by  Doring, 
GtkkrUTkeoLDeHUchL9,y. 

Melchis'edeo  (Heb.  v-vii).    See  Melcrizedek. 

Melchi-alra'^a  (1  Sam.  xiv,  49;  xxxi,  2).  See 
Halchkhua. 

Melchltes  or  HBLEKmcs  (from  Tf^p,  a  hing)^  L  e. 
KoffoUtlit,  is  the  name  given  to  those  Syriac,  Egyptian, 


and  other  Christians  of  the  Levant,  who  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  pope  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Excepting  some  few  points  of  little 
or  no  importance,  which  relate  only  to  ceremonies  and 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  Melchites  are  in  every  re- 
spect professed  Greeks;  but  they  are  governed  by  a  par- 
ticular patriarch,  who  assumes  the  title  of  Patriarch  of 
Antioch.  Their  origin  is  refeired  to  the  labors  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  17th  century,  and  the  name  of  Mflchites 
was  given  to  them  because  they  agreed  with  the  Greeks 
who  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  was 
designed  by  their  enemies  to  brand  them  with  the  re- 
proach of  having  done  so  merely  in  conformity  to  the 
religion  of  the  emperor.  They  celebrate  mass  in  the 
Arabic  language,  use  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, and  their  priests  (not  their  bishops^  are  allowed  to 
marry.  They  have  also  some  monastic  establishments, 
whose  inmates  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  the  common 
rule  of  all  the  Greek  monks.  See  Farrar,  EocUs,  Diet,  ; 
Eadie,  £ccle$.  Cyclop, ;  Neale,  HisU  East,  Church,  ch.  ii, 
7 ;  Neander,  Church  BisL  iii,  176. 

Melchli'edek  (Heb.  Malki'-Tu'dA,  p-iX-^slbo, 
king  of  righteousness,  L  e.  righteous  king,  corop.  Heb.  vii, 
2 ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  MeXxurf  ^ev,  and  so  Anglicized  in  the 
N. T. " Melchisedec  f  Josephus, MiKxioil'iKfiQ, Ant.i,  10, 
2),  the  "  priest  of  the  most  high  God,"  and  king  of  Sa- 
lem, who  went  forth  to  meet  Abraham  on  his  return 
from  the  pursuit  of  CHiedorlaomer  and  his  allies,  who 
had  carried  Lot  away  captive.  The  interview  is  de- 
scribed as  having  occurred  in  the  **  valley  of  Shaveh  (or 
the  level  valley),  which  is  the  king's  vaUey."  He 
brought  refreshment,  described  in  the  general  terms  of 
**  bread  and  wine,"  for  the  fatigued  warriors,  and  be- 
stowed his  blessing  upon  their  leader,  who,  in  return, 
gave  to  the  royal  priest  a  tenth  of  all  the  spoil  which 
had  been  acquired  in  his  expedition  (Gen.  xiv,  18, 20). 
B.C  cir.  2080.  See  Abraham.  In  one  of  the  Messianic 
Psalms  (ex,  4)  it  is  foretold  that  the  Messiah  should  be 
''a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek ;"  which  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vi,  20)  cites  as 
showing  that  Melchizedek  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  the 
Jews  themselves,  certainly,  on  the  authority  of  this  pas- 
sage of  the  Psalms,  regarded  Melchizedek  as  a  type  of 
the  regal-priesthood,  higher  than  that  of  Aaron,  to  which 
the  Messiah  should  belong.  The  bread  and  wine  which 
were  set  forth  on  the  table  of  show-bread,  was  also  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  bread  and  wine  which 
the  king  of  Salem  brought  forth  to  Abraham  (Sch5tt- 
gen,  Hor,  i7«6.  ii,  615).  In  the  following  discussions  re- 
specting his  person,  office,  and  locality,  we  chiefly  follow 
the  articles  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's  Dictionaries. 

There  is  something  surprising  and  mysterious  in  the 
first  appearance  of  Melchizedek,  and  in  the  subsequent 
references  to  him.  Bearing  a  title  which  Jews  in  after- 
ages  would  recc^^nise  as  designating  their  own  sover- 
eign, bringing  gifts  which  recall  to  Christians  the  Lord's 
Supper,  this  Canaanite  crosses  for  a  moment  the  path 
of  Abraham,  and  is  unhesitatingly  recognised  as  a  per- 
son of  higher  spiritual  rank  than  the  friend  of  God. 
Disappearing  as  suddenly  as  he  came  in,  he  is  lost  to 
the  sacred  writings  for  a  thousand  years,  and  then  a  few 
emphatic  words  for  another  moment  bring  him  into 
sight  as  a  type  of  the  coming  Lord  of  David.  Once 
more,  after  another  thousand  years,  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians are  taught  to  see  in  him  a  proof  that  it  was  the 
consistent  purpose  of  God  to  abolish  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood. His  person,  his  ofiice,  his  relation  to  Christ,  and 
the  scat  of  his  sovereignty,  have  given  rise  to  innumer- 
able discussions,  which  even  now  can  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered as  settled.  Hence  the  faith  of  early  ages  ventured 
to  invest  his  person  with  superstitious  awe.  A  myste- 
rious supremacy  came  also  to  be  assigned  to  him  ("  the 
great  high-priest,"  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  84)  by  reason  of  his 
having  received  tithes  from  the  Hebrew  patriarch ;  and 
on  this  point  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vii,  1-10)  ex- 
patiates strongly.     But  the  Jews,  in  admitting  this  of- 
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ficial  or  personal  superiority  of  Melchizedek  to  Abra- 
ham, sought  to  account  for  it  by  alleging  that  the  royal 
priest  was  no  other  than  Shem,  the  most  pious  of  Noi^^s 
sons,  who,  according  to  the  shorter  chronology,  might 
have  lived  to  the  time  of  Abraham  (Bochart,  PhcUeg^  ii, 
1),  and  who,  as  a  survivor  of  the  deluge,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  authorized  by  the  superior  dignity  of  old  age 
to  bless  even  the  father  of  the  faithAil,  and  entitled,  as 
the  paramount  lord  of  Canaan  (G^n.  ix,  26),  to  convey 
(idv,  19)  his  right  to  Abraham.  Jerome,  in  his  Ep,  Ixxiii, 
ad  Evanffdum  (in  0/)/}.  i,  438),  which  is  entirely  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  person  and  dwelling-place  of 
Melchizedek,  states  that  this  was  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  Jews  in  his  time ;  and  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Sa- 
maritans by  Epiphanius  {liar,  Iv,  6,  p.  472).  It  was 
afterwards  embraced  by  Luther  and  Melancthon,  by  H. 
Broughton,  Selden,  Lightfoot  {Ckor,  Marco  prtBm,  ch. 
z,  1,  §  2),  Jackson  {On  the  Creed,  bk.  ix,  §  2),  and  by 
many  others.  Equally  old,  perhaps,  but  less  widely  dif- 
fused, is  the  supposition,  not  unknown  to  Augustine 
{Qucesi.  in  Gen,  bcxii,  in  Opp,  iii,  896),  and  ascribed  by 
Jerome  {L  c)  to  Origen  and  Didymus,  that  Melchizedek 
was  an  angd.  The  fathers  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries 
record  with  reprobation  the  tenet  of  the  Melchizedekians 
that  he  was  a  Power,  Virtue,  or  Influence  of  Crod  (Au- 
gust. De  ffaresibuSf  §  84,  in  Opp,  viii,  11 ;  Theodoret, 
ffcBret,fab,  ii,  6,  p.  882;  Epiphan.^«r.  Iv,  1,  p.  468; 
comp.  Cyril  Alexand.  Glctph,  in  Gen,  ii,  57)  superior  to 
Christ  (Chrysost  ffom,  in  Melchiz,  in  Opp,  vi,  p.  269)^ 
and  the  not  less  daring  conjecture  of  Hieracas  and  his 
followers  that  Melchizedek  was  the  Holy  Ghost  (Epi- 
phan.  Hcer,  Ixvii,  8,*  p.  711,  and  Iv,  5,  p.  472).  Epi- 
phanius also  mentions  (Iv,  7,  p.  474)  some  members  of 
the  Church  as  holding  the  erroneous  opinion  that  Mel- 
chizedek was  the  Son  of  God  appearing  in  human  form, 
an  opinion  which  Ambrose  (De  Abrah.  i,  §  8,  in  Opp, 
i,  288)  seems  willing  to  receive,  and  which  has  been 
adopted  by  many  modem  critics.  Similar  to  this  was  a 
Jewish  opinion  that  he  was  the  Messiah  (ap.  Deyling, 
Obs,  Sacr,  ii,  78;  Sch5ttgen,  I.  c  ;  comp.  the  book  Sohar, 
ap.  Wolf,  Cura  PhiL  in  Heb.  vii,  1).  Modem  writers 
have  added  to  these  conjectures  that  he  may  have  been 
Ham  (Jurieu),  or  a  descendant  of  Japhet  (Owen),  or  of 
Shem  (ap.  Deyling,  L  c),  or  Job  (Kohlreis),  or  Mizraim,  or 
Canaan,  or  even  Enoch  (Deyling,  Obtervai,  Sacr,  ii,  71 
sq. ;  C\Ayton,Chronoloffy  of  the  HMb,  BibUy  p.  100).  Other 
guesses  may  be  found  in  Deyling  (A  c.)  and  in  Pfciffer 
{De  persond  Melch,  in  Opp,  p.  51).  All  these  opinions 
are  unauthorized  additions  to  Holy  Scriptiu^ — many  of 
them  seem  to  be  irreconcilable  with  it.  The  conjecture, 
however,  which  holds  Melchizedek  to  have  been  Shera 
(see  Jerome,  ad  ha,  xli),  and  which  we  find  in  Rashi  on 
Gen.  as  well  as  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  and  also  that 
of  Jonathan  (ad  loc  Gen.),  but  not  in  that  of  Onkelos, 
requires  an  explanation  how  his  name  came  to  be 
changed,  how  he  is  found  reigning  in  a  country  inhab- 
ited by  the  descendants  of  Ham,  how  he  came  forth  to 
congratulate  Abraham  on  the  defeat  of  one  of  his  own 
descendants,  as  was  Chedorlaomer,  and  how  he  could  be 
said  to  have  been  without  recorded  parentage  (Heb.  vii, 
3),  since  the  pedigree  of  Shem  must  have  been  notori- 
ous. In  that  case,  also,  the  difference  of  the  priesthoods 
of  Melchizedek  and  Levi  would  not  be  so  distinct  as  to 
bear  the  argument  which  the  Epbtle  to  the  Hebrews 
founds  upon  it.  Rejecting  on  such  grounds  this  opin- 
ion, others,  as  we  have  seen,  in  their  anxiety  to  vindi- 
cate the  dignity  of  Abraham  fVom  marks  of  spiritual 
submission  to  any  mortal  man,  have  held  that  Melchiz- 
edek was  no  other  than  the  Son  of  God  himself.  But 
in  this  case  it  would  hardly  have  been  said  that  he  was 
made  ^^IVoe  unto  the  Son  of  God"  (Heb.  vii,  8),  or  that 
Christ  was  constituted  "  a  priest"  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek (Heb.  vi,  20),  or,  in  other  words,  was  a  type  of 
himself.  The  best  founded  opinion  seems  to  be  that  of 
Carpzov  (Apparat,  Antiq,  Sacr,  Cod,  chap,  iv, p.  52)  and 
most  judicious  modems,  who,  after  Josephus  (  War,  vi, 
10),  allege  that  he  was  a  principal  person  among  the 


Canaanites  and  posterity  of  Noah,  and  eminent  for  holi- 
ness and  justice,  and  therefore  discharged  the  priestly  as 
well  as  r^gal  functions  among  the  people;  and  we  may 
conclude  that  his  twofold  capacity  of  king  and  priest 
(characters  very  commonly  united  in  the  remote  ages; 
see  N.  Schwebel,  De  cauns  coiyuncla  oUm  c  regno  «a- 
cerdotU dignUaHty Onold.  1769;  J. G. Mttller,  De  ngSmi 
ap,  aniiq,  popvhi  $acerdoHbu8,  Jen.  1746)  aflbrded  Abra- 
ham an  opportunity  of  testifying  his  thankfulness  to 
God,  in  the  manner  usual  in  those  times,  by  ofiTering  a 
tenth  of  all  the  spolL  This  oomUnation  of  characters 
happens  for  the  first  time  in  Scripture  to  be  exhibited  in 
his  person,  which,  with  the  abrapt  manner  in  which  he 
is  introduced,  and  the  nature  of  Uie  interooorse  between 
him  and  Abraham,  render  him  in  various  respects  an 
appropriate  and  obvious  t/pe  of  the  Messiah  in  his 
united  regal  and  priestly  character.  The  way  in  which 
he  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  would  lead  to  the  immediate 
inference  that  Melchizedek  was  of  one  blood  with  the 
children  of  Ham,  among  whom  he  lived,  chief  (Uke  the 
king  of  Sodom)  of  a  settled  CanaanitiBh  tribe.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  eariy  fathers  (ap.  Je- 
rome, /.  c),  of  Theodoret  (m  Gen,  Ixiv,  p.  77),  and  Epi- 
phanius (HiBr,  Ixvii,  p.  716),  and  is  now  generally  re- 
ceived (see  Grotius  in  Hebr, ;  Patrick's  CommenUxry  m 
Gen,;  Bleek,  Hebrder,  ii,  808;  Ebrard,  Hebraer;  Fair- 
baira,  Typohgy,  ii,  813,  ed.  1854).  As  Balaam  was  a 
prophet,  so  Melchizedek  was  a  priest  among  the  cor- 
rapted  heathen  (Philo,  Abrah.  xxxix;  Euseb.  Prcep, 
Evang,  i,  9),  not  self-appointed  (as  Chrysostom  suggests, 
Horn,  in  Gen,  xxxv,  §  5;  comp.  Heb.  v,  4),  but  consti- 
tuted by  a  special  gift  from  GckI,  and  recognised  as  such 
by  him. 

Melchizedek  combined  the  offices  of  priest  and  king, 
as  was  not  uncommon  in  patriarchal  tiroes.  Nothing  is 
said  to  distinguish  his  kingship  from  that  of  the  con- 
temporary kings  of  Canaan ;  but  the  emphatic  words  in 
which  he  is  described,  by  a  title  never  given  even  to 
Abraham,  as  a  "  priest  of  the  most  high  God,"  as  bless- 
ing Abraham  and  receiving  tithes  from  him,  seem  to  im- 
ply that  his  priesthood  was  something  more  (see  Heng- 
sfeenberg,  ChristoL  Psa.  ex)  than  an  ordinary  patriarchal 
priesthood,  such  as  Abraham  himself  and  other  heads  of 
families  (Job  i,  5)  exercised.  Although  it  has  been  ob- 
served (Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  p.  122,  ed.  1848)  that  we 
read  of  no  other  sacerdotal  act  performed  by  Melchize- 
dek, but  only  that  of  blessing  [and  receiving  tithes, 
Pfeiffer],  yet  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  discharge  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  those  who  are 
"  ordained  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices"  (Heb.  viii,  8) ; 
and  we  might  concede  (with  Philo,  Grotius,  L  c,  and 
others)  that  his  regal  hospitality  to  Abraham  was  possi- 
bly preceded  by  an  unrecorded  sacerdotal  act  of  oblation 
to  God,  without  implying  that  his  hospitality  was  in  it- 
self, as  recorded  in  Genesis,  a  sacrifice. 

The  **  order  of  Melchizedek,"  in  Psa.  ex,  4,  is  explained 
by  Gesenius  and  RoeenmUUer  to  mean  "  manner" = like- 
ness in  official  dignity = a  king  and  priest.  The  relation 
between  Melchizedek  and  Christ  as  type  and  antitype 
is  made  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  consist  in  the 
following  particulars:  1.  Melchizedek  was  the  priest  of 
the  most  high  €rod  by  an  immediate  divine  constitution; 
so  Christ  was  a  priest  aft«r  his  order,  and  not  after  that 
of  Aaron.  2.  Melchizedek  derived  his  priestly  office 
from  no  predecessor,  and  delivered  it  down  to  no  suc- 
cessor; in  this  respect  Christ  also  stands  alone:  ^'Our 
Lord  sprang  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  which  tribe 
Moses  spake  nothing  concerning  priesthood."  8.  Mel- 
chizedek was  superior  to  Abraham,  consequently  his 
priesthood  was  superior  to  that  of  Levi  and  his  descend- 
ants. So  Christ's  priesthood  was  superior  to  the  Aaronic 
4.  Melchizedek  was  the  priest  appointed  to  exeroise  his 
office  in  behalf  of  all  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God; 
so  Christ  Lb  the  universal  priest,  the  only  one  appointed 
to  make  intercession  for  our  guilty  race.  5.  Melchize- 
dek's  priesthood  was  limited  to  no  definite  time;  this 
circumstance  is  noticed  just  as  it  would  have  been  had 
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btt  priesthood  htd  neither  beginning  nor  end :  **  Christ 
n  a  priest  forever"  (Pm.  cx,  4).  6.  Each  sustained  the 
high  honors  of  king  and  priest;  and  the  signi6cant  ap- 
IwJtatMiM  are  applied  to  both— '^  Bighteous  King  and 
KiogorPeaoe**(Isa.  xxzii,  1;  viii,6,7>  IntheMes- 
aauG  prediction  (Psa.  cz, 4),  '^Thou  art  a  priest  forever 
afber  the  order  of  Mekhizedek,"  the  phrase  ^fortntt^ 
b  not  to  be  ondentood  in  the  absolote  sense,  either  of 
Mekfaisedek^  priesthood  or  of  Christ's.  Melchisedek's 
priesthood  terminated  with  his  life ;  so  Christ's  priestly 
and  kin^  office  as  Mediator  will  both  cease  when  the 
woffc  of  redemption  u  folly  accomplished  (1  Cor.  xv,  24- 
28).  But  in  neither  case  is  there  any  statute  which 
fimits  the  specified  accession  to  office  and  of  egress  ftom 
it.  To  these  points  of  agreement,  noted  by  the  apostle, 
bamsn  ingenuity  has  added  others  which,  however, 
Atnd  in  need  of  the  evidence  of  either  an  inspired  writer 
or  ID  eye-witness  before  they  can  be  received  as  facts 
aod  apidied  to  establish  any  dodrine.  Thus  J.  Johnson 
( Cwiintfy  Saer^fice^  i,  128,  ed.  1847)  asserts  on  very  slen- 
der evidoice  that  the  fathers  who  refer  to  Gen  xiv,  18, 
undenlDod  that  Melchizedek  offered  the  bread  and  wine 
to  God;  and  hence  he  infers  that  one  great  part  of  our 
Strioor's  Melchixedekian  priesthood  consisted  in  offier^ 
iog  bfesd  and  wine.  Bellarmine  asks  in  what  other 
leipectt  is  Christ  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek. 
Wtteriand,  who  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  deep  signifi- 
cmcy  of  Melchizeddi's  action,  has  replied  to  Johnscm  in 
bia  Appemdix  to  ^'the  Chri^ian  Sacrifice  explained" 
(eb.  iii,  §  2,  Worts,  v,  165,  ed.  1843).  Bellarmine's  qnes- 
lioD  is  sufficiently  answered  by  Whitaker,  DigputaStUm 
m  Scriptvrt  (Quest,  ii,  ch.  x,  p.  168,  ed.  1849).  The 
wse  of  the  fathers,  who  sometimes  expressed  them- 
idres  in  rhetorical  language,  is  cleared  ftom  misinter- 
pccution  by  Usbop  Jewel,  Rephf  to  Harding,  art  xvii 
(ITtmb,  ii,  731,  ed.  1847>  In  Jackson,  On,  the  Crted 
(bk.  ix,  §  2,  ch.  vi-xi,  p.  9&5  sq.),  there  is  a  lengthy  but 
raluable  account  of  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek ;  and 
tbe  views  of  two  different  theological  schools  are  ably 
stated  by  Aquinas  (JSumma,  iii,  22,  §  6)  and  Turretin 
{Thfotogia,  ii,  448^458)'. 

Another  firnitfnl  source  of  discussion  has  been  found 
in  tbe  rite  of  Salon  and  Shaveh,  which  certainly  lay  in 
Abraham's  road  from  Hobah  to  the  plain  of  Mamre,  and 
vbich  are  assumed  to  be  near  to  each  other.  The  va- 
IMS  theories  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows: 
(1)  Salem  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  in  Abraham's 
tune  tbe  ground  on  which  afterwards  Jehus  and  then 
Jerosakm  stood;  and  Shaveh  to  be  the  valley  east  of 
Jenualem  through  which  the  Kidron  flows.  This  opin- 
ion, abandoned  hy  Rdand  (PaL  p.  888),  but  adopted  by 
Winer,  is  supported  by  the  focts  that  Jerusalem  is  called 
Salem  in  Psa.  Ixxvi,  2,  and  that  Josephus  (^Ant.  i,  10, 2) 
tad  the  Targums  distinctly  assert  their  identity;  that 
tbe  kin^s  daJe  (2  Sam.  xviii,  18),  identified  in  Gen.  xiv, 
17,  with  Shaveh,  is  placed  by  Josephus  (i4  n^  vii,  10, 8), 
and  by  medieval  and  modem  tradition  (see  Ewald, 
Ge»ci.iii,289),  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 
fidem ;  that  the  name  of  a  later  king  of  Jerusalem,  Ado- 
msedek  (Josh.  x,l),  sounds  like  that  of  a  legitimate 
aoeccfsor  of  Melchizedek ;  and  that  Jewish  writers  (ap. 
Sehdttgen,  Hvr.  Beb.  in  Heb.  vii,  2)  claim  Zedek=: 
rigbteooaness,  as  a  name  of  Jerusalem.  (2)  Jerome 
((^.i,446)  denies  that  Salem  is  Jerusalem,  and  asserts 
tbat  it  is  identical  with  a  town  near  Scythopolis  or 
Beththan,  which  in  his  time  retained  the  name  of  Sa- 
lem, and  in  which  some  extenrive  ruins  were  shown  as 
tbe  remains  of  Melchizedek's  palace.  He  supports  this 
riew  by  quoting  Gen.  xxx,  18,  where,  however,  the 
ttandation  is  questionable ;  compare  the  mention  of  Sa- 
lem in  Jodith  iv,  4,  and  in  John  iii,  28.  (8)  Stanley, 
[8,  and  P.  p.  287)  is  of  opinion  tbat  there  is  every  prob- 
abiEty  tbat  Mount  Gerizim  is  the  place  where  Melchiz- 
edek, tbe  priest  of  the  Most  High,  met  Abrahanu  Eu- 
polennis  (ap. Eosebins,  Prop,  Evawj,  ix,  17),  in  a  confused 
version  of  this  story,  names  Argerizim,  the  mount  of  the 
Most  High,a8thepiiBce  inwhidi  Abraham  was  hospita- 


bly entertained.  (4)  Ewald,  Getck,  iii,  289)  denies  pos- 
itively that  it  is  Jerusalem,  and  says  that  it  must  be 
north  of  Jerusalem  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  (i,  410) : 
an  opinion  which  lUkliger  (Gesen.  T^Aeaattiiia,  p.  1422  V) 
condemns.  There,  too,  Stanley  thinks  that  the  king's 
dale  was  situate,  near  the  spot  where  Absalom  felL  ^ 
Knio's  Dalk. 

Some  Jewish  writers  have  held  the  opinion  that  Mel- 
chizedek was  the  writer  and  Abraham  the  subject  of  Psa. 
ex.  See  Deyling,  Ob$,  8acr.  iii,  187.  It  may  suffice  to 
mention  that  there  is  a  fabulous  life  of  Melchizedek 
printed  among  the  spurious  works  of  Athanasius,  iv,  189. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  foUowing  works  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  mentioned :  two  tracts  on  Mel- 
chizedek by  M.  J.  H.  von  Elswick,  in  tbe  Tkescatrtu 
Novu9  Theolog,^iMogicus ;  L.Borgisius,J7wtortaCrt^- 
iea  MelMfedeci  (Bern.  1706);  Quandt,  De  taeerdodo 
Afeldk.  (Regiom.  1787) ;  Gaillaid,  Meickisedeau  Chris- 
Act  (Leyd.  1686);  M.aHoflbian,i!>eJfe2cAifMiNo(1669); 
H.  Broughton,  Treatise  <m  Melchixtdek  (1591);  Kirch- 
maier,  De  Meichisedecho  (Rotterd.  1696) ;  Lange,  idem 
(HaL  1718, 1714);  Danhauer,  idem  (Strasb.1684);  Pietsch, 
idem  (HaUe,  1718);  Reinhart,  idem  (Wittenb.  1751); 
Wilhner,  idem  (G(>tt  1745);  Henderson,  Mdchisedek 
(Lond.  1889) ;  and  other  monographs  cited  in  Darling, 
Cydop,  BibHoffr,  col.  188, 1607.  See  also  J.  A.  Fabricius, 
Cod.  Pseudepig,  V,  T. ;  P.  Molineus,  Votes,  etc  (1640), 
iv,  11;  J.  H.  Heidegger,  Hist,  Sacr,  Patriardiarum 
(1671),  ii,  288 ;  HoUinger,  Emead,  DispuU ;  P.  Cunaeus, 
De  RepubL  Jffeb,  iii,  8,  apud  Crit,  Sacr,  voL  v;  Ursini, 
Analed.  Saer.  i,  849;  Krahmer,  in  Illgen's  Zeitschr. 
vii,  4,  p.  87;  Anberlein,  in  the  Stud,  u.  KriL  iii,  1857, 
458  sq. ;  Presb,  Quar.  Rev.  Oct.  1861. 

Melchlxadeklaiui,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the 
Christian  Church  about  the  beginning  of  the  8d  cen- 
tury, and  was  composed  mainly  of  Jewish  converts. 
They  affirmed  that  Melchizedek  was  not  a  man,  but  a 
heavenly  power  superior  to  Jesus  Christ;  for  Melchize- 
dek, they  said,  was  the  intercessor  and  mediator  of  the 
angels;  and  Jesus  Christ  was  only  so  for  man,  and  his 
priesthood  only  a  copy  of  that  of  Melchizedek.  Similar 
views  were  revived  among  the  Hieracites.  See  Theodo- 
ret,  Hares.  8ai.  ii,  5,  6. 

Meldenlns,  Rupbrtus,  a  German  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  the  17th  century,  is  known  especially  by  his 
work  entitled  Paranesis  votiva  pro  pace  ecdesia  ad  The- 
ologos  A  vgustame  Cofrfessiofds  8.\,et  a.  Very  little  is 
known  of  his  Ufe,  and  it  was  even  at  one  time  supposed 
that  the  nameVas  fictitious.  Tet  the  existence  of  Mel- 
denius  appears  now  well  established.  He  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  Formula  Concordia,  and  did  not  con- 
template a  union  of  the  two  churches,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  wished  the  spirit  of  scholastic  controversy  which 
then  ruled  the  churches  to  give  way  to  real,  practical 
piety  and  peace.  •  In  the  first  part  of  his  work  he  de- 
nounces the  state  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  in  the 
second  he  presents  the  remedy  for  it.  He  accused  the- 
ologians of  not  distinguishing  sufficiently  between  es- 
sentials and  non-essentials,  and  maintains  that,  while 
they  should  always  be  ready  to  defend  their  opinions, 
they  ought  not  to  be  ceaselessly  engaged  in  controvert 
sies.  He  claims  that  in  order  to  labor  efficiently  for  the 
edification  of  his  fiock  the  minister  must  himself  lead 
a  holy  life,  and  nothing,  in  his  opinion,  can  be  worse 
than  Pharisaical  hypocrisy,  which  is  the  origin  of  ^- 
Xo^o^ia,  (piXapyvpia,  and  ^ovnxta.  He  ends  hb  de- 
scription of  these  besetting  sins  of  the  Church  with  the 
exclamation,  Serva  nos  Domine,  aUoqui(n)  perimus.  In 
the  second  part  he  contrasts  with  these  faults  the  oppo- 
rite  virtues  of  humility,  moderation,  and  peacefulness 
which  the  Christian  should  possess.  Want  of  Christian 
love  he  considers  as  the  true  cause  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs; there  is  enough  of  science,  but  a  great  lack  of 
love.  He  cannot  understand  a  minister  whose  sins  have 
been  pardoned  by  God  not  hiding  under  the  shield  of 
love  the  faults  of  his  colleague.    '*  Omnium  vero  norma," 
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says  Rupertus,  ^  sit  cariUa  cum  pnidentia  quacUun  pU 
et  humilitate  non  Acta  conjuncta.^  .  He  does  not  wish 
all  controvemes  to  oease,  bat  to  be  conducted  in  a  more 
moderate,  charitable  spirit.  He  then  compares  the  act- 
ual state  of  religion  with  its  state  in  the  early  ages, 
and  concludes  by  saying,  ^  Si  nos  servaremus  in  necessa- 
riis  unitatem,  in  non  neoessariis  libertatem,  in  utrisque 
caritatcm,  optimo  oerte  loco  essent  res  nostm."  As 
essentials,  Rupertus  considers  those  principles  which 
refer  directly  to  the  articles  of  faith  or  principal  points 
in  the  Catechism,  or  such  as  can  be  clearly  established 
from  Scripture,  such  as  were  held  by  the  early  Church, 
proved  such  by  the  acts  of  synods  or  symbolic  works, 
and,  finally,  those  which  all  orthodox  theologians  agree 
upon  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  he  holds  as  non-es- 
sential such  points  as  are  not  clearly  demonstrated  by 
Scripture,  do  not  form  an  article  of  the  Catechism,  were 
not  held  by  the  ancient  Church,  or  considered  neces- 
saiy  by  the  greater  number  of  orthodox  theologians. 
Rupertus  openly  declares  that  he  does  not  hold  the  views 
of  those  who  consider  purity  of  doctrine  as  essendaL 
The  work  U  published  by  J.  G.  Pfeiffer  in  his  Miscella- 
nea Tkeologica  (Leips.  1736) ;  also  by  LUcke,  U^fer  das 
Alter ^  dm  Ver/asser,  etc,  des  Kirchlichen  Friodm- 
spruches:  In  neoesscuriis  umtas,  in  non  necessarOs  Uber- 
tas,  in  utrisque  caritas  (Getting.  1850).— Herzog,  Real- 
EneyldopadU,  ix,  804.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Mel^e&  (MeXcaCt  of  uncertain  signification),  a  per- 
son named  as  the  son  of  Menan  and  father  of  Eliakim, 
among  the  maternal  ancestry  of  Jesus,  in  the  private 
line  of  David  (Luke  iii,  81),  but  the  name  itself  is  of 
doubtful  authenticity  (see  Meth,  Quar,  Rev,  1852,  p.  597). 

Me'lech  (Heb.  Me'lek,  '?^^^,  king;  Sept.  MtXdx 

and  Mdkdx  v.  r.  MaXiax  an^  MoXitf^),  the  second 
named  of  the  four  sons  of  Micah,  the  grandson  of  Saul's 
son  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  viii,  85;  ix,  41).  B.C.  post 
1037.  See  also  Hammelech;  Ebed-melech;  Nathan- 
mklbch;  Rbokm-melech. 

Meletians,  Asiatic  The  Arians  in  881  had  de- 
posed Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  a  learned  and  zeal- 
ous Nicene;  but  a  party  who  adhered  to  the  Nicene 
symbol,  and  who  called  themselves  Eustathians,  con- 
tinued to  exist  at  Antioch.  After  appointing  several 
successors  to  Eustathius.  the  Arians,  in  360,  transferred 
Heletius  from  the  bishopric  of  Sebaste  to  that  of  Anti- 
och. Although  the  Arians  found  they  had  made  a  mis- 
take, and  soon  deposed  him  as  an  enemy  of  Arianism, 
yet  only  a  part  of  the  Nicenes  at  Antioch  would  ac- 
knowledge him  as  bishop,  since  the  Eustathians  regarded 
an  Arian  ordination  as  invalid.  In  this  way  two  par- 
ties were  formed  among  the  Nicenes  at  Antioch— «  strict 
party,  the  Eustathians ;  and  a  moderate  party,  the  Mele- 
tians. This  schism,  after  Athanasius  had  tried  in  vain 
to  remove  it,  Lucifer  made  worse  by  ordaining  as  bishop 
over  the  Eustathians  the  presbyter  PauUnus,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  who  had  been 
sent  with  him  to  Antioch,  by  the  Alexandrian  Synod,  as 
his  co-deputy.  The  entire  Nicene  portion  of  Christen- 
dom now  became  divided,  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
into  two  parties;  the  Occidentals  and  Egyptians  recog- 
nising Paulinus  as  the  true  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Orientals,  whose  Nicene  proclivities  had 
been  somewhat  weakened  by  semi- Arian  influences,  rec- 
ognbing  Meletius.— Eadie,  Eccles,  Diet.  s.  v.  See  Eus- 
tathians.   See  also  Mklbtius  of  Autioch, 

Meletios,  M.,  an  Eastern  prelate,  was  bom  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  in  Janina,  in  Epirus, 
and  flourished  first  as  metropolitan  at  Lepanto  and  Arta, 
and  in  the  same  position,  after  1703,  at  Athens.  He 
died  at  Constantinople  in  1714.  He  wrote  Kirchenge- 
schichtCj  aus  dem  A  Itgriechischen  in's  Xengriechische  fiber' 
tragen  (VVein.  1780,  3  vols,,  with  Notes  by  J.Vendoti). 

Meletius  of  Antioch,  an  eminent  Greek  ecclesi- 
astic, was  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  at 
Melitene,  in  Armenia  Minor.  His  first  important  ap- 
pointment was  that  of  bishop  of  Sebaste  (A.D.  357),  to 


which  oflloe  he  succeeded  Eustathius,  who  had  been  de- 
posed.   See  Eustathians.    The  wilful  oonduct  of  the 
people  soon  caused  Meletius  to  resign,  and  he  retired  tu 
fierasa,  in  Syria.    At  this  time  the  Arian  controversy 
caused  so  much  excitement  that  sectarian  zeal  was  fast 
displacing  true  piety.    Meletius,  however,  by  oonfining 
himself  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  ig- 
noring polemical  subjects,  succeeded  in  winnings  the  es- 
teem of  all  except  the  extremists  of  both  factions,  and 
by  universal  assent  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Anti- 
och (A.D.  860).    His  new  position  gave  such  impor- 
tance to  his  opinions  that  he  could  no  longer  remain 
indifferent  to  the  disputes  which  were  marring  the 
concord  of  the  Christian  worid.    At  the  request  of  the 
emperor  Constantius  he  gave  an  exposition  of  Pror. 
viii,  22,  in  which  he  expressed  himself  as  being  in 
sympathy  with  the  orthodox  party.    At  this  avowal 
the  Arians  became  greatly  excited,  and  succeeded  in 
influencing  the  emperor  to  banish  him  to  his  native 
Melitene.    Euzoius  was  installed  in  hb  place,  and  the 
orthodox  party  separated  from  the  communion  of  tbie 
Arians.    Previous  to  this  the  noost  sealous  portion  of 
the  orthodox  had  withdrawn  on  account  of  the  depoai- 
ti<m  of  Eustathius,  but  the  two  seceding  parties  remained 
separate — the  Eustathians  adhering  at  this   time  to 
presbyter  Paulinus,  the  intended  successor  of  Eustathius, 
who  had  died  in  the  mean  while,  and  the  other  orthodox 
gathering  around  Meletius.    On  the  accession  of  Julian 
as  emperor  (862),  Meletius  was  recalled,  and  for  two 
years  endeavored  to  reconcile  and  unite  the  two  fac- 
tions of  the  orthodox  party;  but  the  Eustathians  re- 
fused to  recognise  him,  and  elected  Paulinus  as  their 
bishop,  who  was  duly  ordained  by  Lucifer  of  Ca^^iari. 
On  the  accession  of  Valens,  Meletius  was  again  ban- 
ished, but  by  an  edict  of  Gratian  (878)  was  recalled,  and 
shortly  after  reinstated.    The  umrelenting  prejudice  of 
Paulinus  frustrated  all  attempts  at  reconciliation,  though 
Meletius  proposed  to  him  a  just  plan  of  union.     Mele- 
tius died  at  an  advanced  age  while  attending  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  in  A.D.  881.    His  fun^:al  oration^ 
pronounced  by  Gregorius  Nyssenns,  is  stiU  extant.    The 
schism  in  the  Church  lasted  until  418  or  415,  when 
bishop  Alexander  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  old  or^ 
thodox  party  with  the  successor  of  Mekiiua.     See 
Schaff,  CL  HisL  i,  872  and  894 ;  Gieseler,  Eeeles.  Hist,  i, 
201  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet.  ofGr.and  Rom.  Biog,  voL  ii,  s.  v. ; 
Walch,  Ketzerhutorie,  voL  iv.    See  Miuxtiaks.     (H. 
W.T.) 

Meletius  of  Lyoopolis  flourished  in  the  Egyptian 
district  of  Thebais  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century. 
He  was  a  prelate  in  the  Church,  and  the  founder  of  the 
MeUHan  sect,  or,  as  they  termed  themselves,  the  Church 
of  the  Martyrs,    During  the  bitter  persecutions  which 
Uie  Christians  suffered  under  the  leign  of  Diocletian,  he 
and  his  superior,  Peter,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  were 
thrown  into  prison.    Many  Christians  had  abjured  their 
religious  belief  for  the  sake  of  freedom  from  persecution, 
and  some  of  these,  regretting  their  faithlessness,  repaired 
to  the  two  imprisoned  bishops,  desiring  to  receive  abso- 
lution, and  to  become  reconciled  with  the  Church.    Pe- 
ter was  in  favor  of  granting  the  request  of  these  lapsi, 
provided  they  would  do  penance;  but  Meletius,  denounc- 
ing them  as  traitors,  refused  to  have  any  intercooise 
with  them,  until  at  least  all  persecution  had  ceased.    A 
majority  of  the  Christians  then  in  confinement  approved 
of  his  course.    This  gave  rise  to  a  schism,  which  gained 
some  prominence  after  the  release  of  Meletius,  who  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  rebels,  and  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived their  name.    After  regaining  his  fh)edom  he  or- 
dained some  twenty-nine  bishops,  and  even  encroached 
upon  the  diocese  of  Peter  with  ordinations  and  excom- 
munications.   He  was  finally  checked  by  the  Council  of 
Nice,  who  censured  him,  but  allowed  him  to  retain  Yas 
title.    The  council  also  agreed  to  confirm  his  appoint- 
ments, provided  they  would  receive  a  new  ordination 
from  the  proper  authorities.     The  sect  to  which  he 
gave  rise,  sometimes  called  Egyptian  Meletians,  lasted 
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for  nearty  a  ceotury  and  a  half,  when  its  members  made 
coamou  cause  with  the  ArianSb  See  Schaff,  Ch,  Hist, 
i  m :  (deader,  EccUs,  Hist,  i,  166 ;  Stanley,  Hist,  qfthe 
£4Mr.CA.p.2d6;  Mosheim,  i:;cc^  i/w/.  i,  75 ;  Hase,CA. 
iKK.p.690.     (H.W.T.) 

Mel'ion  (Heb.maig.lfeia»',  ^3*«^^,text  Meloki% 
^^^;  Sept.  MoAovx  v.  r.  'A/iaXovXi  Volg.  MUicho; 
Neh.  jdi,  14).    See  Maixuch. 

Mellmmg  of  Samos,  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  bom 
at  Samoa,  and  flourished  in  the  6th  century  (about  444) 
before  ChrisC  It  is  said  that  he  was  not  less  distin- 
{Oushed  as  a  citizen  than  as  a  philosopher,  and  that  he 
imnmaoded  the  fleet  of  his  country  during  its  insur- 
rectioa  against  Athens.  Meliasus  seems  to  have  been 
ttie  disciple  of  Parmenides ;  he  studied  at  least  the 
wriiings  of  the  philosophers  of  the  £leatic  school,  and 
aifcpced  their  doctrines  in  a  modified  form ;  or,  as  one 
has  it,  "  he  took  up  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit 
uf  thdr  system.**  He  made  his  opinions  known  in  a 
work  written  in  Ionic  prose,  probably  entitled  Of  Being 
<md  of  Nature.  He  treated  not  of  the  infinite  variety 
uf  things  produced  or  engoidered,  but  of  eternal  nature 
ooDfidered  abstractly,  apart  from  all  concrete  things, 
and,  like  Parmenides,  called  it  being.  Simplicius  has  pre- 
served some  finagments  of  this  treatise,  and  the  author 
(Ariatotle  or  Theophrastus)  of  the  book  on  Melissus, 
Xenopbanes,  and  Goigias,  has  made  its  doctrines  well 
known.  Melissus  taught  the  same  system  of  idealism 
Si  did  the  leaders  of  the  Eleatic  school,  Xenophanes 
and  Psrmenides,  but  be  is  characterized  by  greater  bold- 
nesB  in  his  way  <^  stating  it,  and  in  some  respects  by 
pcofounder  views.  What  really  existed,  he  maintained, 
eoald  neither  be  produced  nor  perish;  it  exists  with- 
uot  baring  either  conunencement  or  end ;  infinite  (dif- 
fering in  this  respect  from  Parmenides),  and  oonse- 
qnentlr  one;  invariable,  not  composed  of  parts,  and 
iodirisible :  which  doctrine  implies  a  denial  of  the  ex- 
istence of  bodies,  and  of  the  dimensions  of  space.  All 
that  our  senses  present  to  us  (that  is  to  say,  tiie  greater 
part  of  things  which  exist)  is  nothing  more  than  an 
uppearanee  relative  to  our  senses  {rb  iv  iifiiv)^  and  is 
altogtther  beyond  the  limits  of  real  knowledge.  He 
tiuis  made  the  first  though  Mreak  attempt,  which  was 
afterwards  carried  out  by  Zeno  with  far  more  acuteness 
and  sagacity,  to  prove  that  the  foundations  of  all  knowl- 
edge derived  from  experience  are  in  themselves  contra- 
dicCoiy,  and  that  the  reality  of  the  actual  world  b  in- 
conceivable. As  for  the  relation  between  real  existence 
sod  the  Deity,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of  Mft- 
£«»  on  this  bead ;  for  what  is  reported  by  Diogenes 
Liertins  (ix,  24)  can  be  considered  as  relating  only  to 
the  popviar  notionsi  Some  important  fragments  of  Me- 
lians  have  been  collected  by  firandis  in  the  first  part  of 
the  CommaUationttm  EUcfticarumj  pars  prima,  p.  185  sq., 
and  by  M.Mullacb  in  his  excellent  edition  of  the  treatise 
ArisMeUs  de  Melissa,  Xenophant,  et  Gorgia^  Disputa- 
tioms,  am  ElecUioorum  phUosophorum  fragmtsntis  .(Ber- 
lin, 1846).  The  same  editor  inserts  them  in  the  Frag- 
maUa  Pkilasophorum  Gracorum  of  the  Didot  collection 
(1860, 8vo).  See  Diogenes  Laertius,  ix,24;  Plutarch, 
Perides,  p.  26,  27;  Simplicius,  In  Arist,  Ph^,  de  Cctlo; 
ffittcT,  Gfsch,  der  Pkilosaphiey  voL  i ;  Tenneman's  Man^ 
9alofPkilosophg,p.eS,e9;  Smith, Diet, qf  Class. Biog, 
I.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v.    (  J.  H.  W.) 

Merita  (MfXini;  probably  of  Phoenician  etymol- 
SK7*  snd  signifying  refitge,  otherwise  dag ;  but  accord- 
ing; to  Haimneker,  MiseeU.  Phctmc  p.  46,  so  named  from 
its  abundance  of  osA-trees),  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  which  tbe  ahip  which  was  conveying  the  apos- 
tk  P^wl  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  was  wrecked,  and  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  interesting  circumstances  recorded 
in  Acts  xxvii,  28  (see  J.  Ab.  Ciantari  Diss.  apoL  de 
PomIo  m  Mdiiam  nau/ragio  f^.  Yen.  1788). 

L  IdadificaHon  of  ike  Z.ooa/t^.— Melita  was  the  an- 
oeot  name  of  MaUa  (see  J.  F.  Wandalin,  Diss,  de  M^ 
fiCa  PanJa,  Havn.  1707),  and  also  of  a  small  isUnd  in 


the  Adriatic,  now  called  Mtleda  (McXinVf}  vt}O0Q,  PtoL 
ii,  17,  89;  comp.  Pliny,  iii,  80;  ApoUon.  Khod.  iv,  672), 
and  each  of  these  has  found  warm  advocates  for  its 
identification  with  the  Melita  of  Scripture  (see  Ciantar's 
edition  of  Abela's  MaUa  lUustrata,  i,  608),  the  former 
being  the  traditionary  and  long-established  opinion  (see 
Ign.  Giorgi,  Paulas  in  mart  quod  nunc  Venetus  sinus  did' 
tur,  natfragus,Yen.  1730;  Jac  de  Rhoer,/>e  Pauli  ad 
insuL  Mdit.  naufragio,  TnO-  •A  «•  1748;  comp.  BibL 
ItaL  xi,  127 ;  Nov.  MisceU.  Lips,  iv,  808 ;  Paulus,  SammL 
iv,856),  liable  only  to  the  objection  that  the  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  which  it  is  situated  was  not  property 
"the  Sea  of  Adria"  (Dr.  Falconer's  Dissertation  on  SU 
PauVs  Voyage,  1817),  which  has  been  shown  (see  Wet- 
stein's  Comment  ad  loc)  to  be  without  force  (see  J. 
Smith,  Vogage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  Lond.  1848; 
also  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ii,  368). 
As,  however,  the  controversy  on  this  subject  has  been 
somewhat  voluminous,  we  will  discuss  it  in  detail,  avail- 
ing ourselves  for  this  purpose  of  the  summary  found  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v. 

1.  A  rguments  in  Favor  of  Maka.—Cl.)  We  take  St. 
Paul's  ship  in  the  condition  in  which  we  find  her  about 
a  day  after  leaving  Fair  Havens,  i.  e.  when  she  was  un- 
der the  lee  of  Clauda  (Acts  xxvii,  16),  laid  to  on  the 
startxMurd  tack,  and  strengthened  with  "undergirders" 
[see  Ship],  the  boat  being  just  taken  on  board,  and  the 
gale  blowing  hard  from  the  east-north-east.  See  £u- 
ROCLYDON.  (2.)  Assuming  (what  every  practiced  sailor 
would  allow)  that  the  ship's  direction  of  drift  would  be 
about  west  by  north,  and  her  rate  of  drift  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  an  hour,  we  come  at  once  to  the  conclusion, 
by  measuring  the  distance  on  the  chart,  that  she  would 
be  brought  to  the  coast  of  Malta  on  the  thirteenth  day 
(see  ver.  27).  (8.)  A  ship  drifting  in  this  direction  to 
the  place  traditionaUy  known  as  St.  Paul's  Bay,  would 
come  to  that  spot  on  the  coast  without  touching  any 
other  part  of  the  island  previously.  The  coast,  in  fact, 
trends  from  this  bay  to  the  south-east.  This  may  be 
seen  on  consulting  any  map  or  chart  of  Malta.  (4.) 
On  Koura  Point,  which  is  the  south-easterly  extremity 
of  the  bay,  there  must  infallibly  have  been  breakers, 
with  the  wind  blowing  from  tbe  north-east.  Now  the 
alarm  was  certainly  caused  by  breakers,  for  it  took  place 
in  the  night  (ver.  27),  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
passengers  were  at  first  aware  of  the  danger  which  be- 
came sensible  to  the  quick  ear  of  the  ^^  sailors."  (6.) 
Yet  the  vessel  did  not  strike ;  and  this  corresponds  with 
the  position  of  the  point,  which  would  be  some  little 
distance  on  the  port  side,  or  to  the  left  of  the  vessel. 
(6.)  Off  this  point  of  the  coast  the  soundings  are  twenty 
fathoms  (ver.  28),  and  a  little  fiurther,  in  the  directum 
of  the  supposed  drift,  they  are  fifteen  fathoms  (ver.  28). 
(7.)  Though  the  d«iger  was  inominent,  we  shall  find 
from  examining  the  chart  that  there  would  still  be  time 
to  anchor  (ver.  29)  before  striking  on  the  rocks  ahead. 
(8.)  With  bad  holding-ground  there  would  have  been 
great  risk  of  the  ship  dragging  her  anchors.  But  the 
bottom  of  St.  Paul's  Bay  is  remarkably  tenacious.  In 
Purdy's  Sailing  Directions  (p.  180)  it  is  said  of  it  that 
"whUe  the  cables  hold  there  is  no  danger,  as  the  an- 
chors will  never  start."  (9.)  The  other  geological  char- 
acteristics of  the  place  are  in  harmony  with  the  narra- 
tive, which  describes  the  creek  as  having  in  one  place 
a  sandy  or  muddy  beach  (koXitov  ixovra  alyiaXov,  ver. 
89),  and  which  states  that  the  bow  of  the  ship  was  held 
fast  in  the  shore,  while  the  stem  was  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  waves  (ver.  41).  For  particulars  we  must 
refer  to  the  work  (mentioned  below)  of  Mr.  Smith,  an 
aocomplbhed  geologist.  (10.)  Another  point  of  local 
detail  is  of  considerable  interest — viz.  that,  as  the  ship 
took  the  ground,  the  place  was  observed  to  be  iil^aXao- 
ooc,  i  e.  a  connection  was  noticed  between  two  appar- 
ently separate  pieces  of  water.  We  shall  see,  on  looking 
at  the  chart,  that  this  would  be  the  case.  The  small 
island  of  Salmonetta  would  at  first  appear  to  be  a  part 
of  Bfalta  itself;  but  the  passage  would  open  on  the  right 
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ms  the  vessel  passed  to  the  place  of  shipwreck.  (11.) 
Malta  is  in  the  track  of  ships  between  Alexandria  and 
Puteoli;  and  this  corresponds  ¥rith  the  fact  that  the 
**  Castor  and  Pollux^"  an  Alexandrian  vessel  which  ulti- 
mately conveyed  St.  Paul  to  Italy,  had  wintered  in  the 
island  (Acts  xxviii,  11).  (12.)  Finally,  the  course  pur- 
sued in  this  conclusion  of  the  voyage,  first  to  Syracuse 
and  then  to  Rhegium,  contributes  a  last  link  to  the 
chain  of  arguments  by  which  we  prove  that  Melita  is 
Malta, 

2.  Objections  to  Malta, — The  case  is  established  to 
demonstration.  Still  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
one  or  two  objections.  It  is  said,  in  reference  to  xxvii, 
27,  that  the  wreck  took  place  in  the  Adriatic  or  Gulf  of 
Venice.  It  is  urged  that  a  well-known  island  like  Malta 
could  not  have  been  unrecognised  (xxvii,  89),  nor  its 
inhabitants  called  ^'  barbarous*"  (xxviii,  2).  And  as  re- 
gards the  occurrence  recorded  in  xxviii,  8,  stress  is  laid 
on  the  facts  that  Malta  has  no  poisonous  serpents,  and 
hardly  any  wood.  To  these  objections  we  reply  at  once 
that  Adria,  in  the  language  of  the  period,  denotes  not 
the  Gulf  of  Venice,  but  the  open  sea  between  Crete  and 
Sicily ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  sailors  did  not  recog- 
nise a  strange  part  of  the  coast  on  which  they  were 
thrown  in  stormy  weather,  and  that  they  did  reoognitfe 
the  place  when  they  did  leave  the  ship  (xxviii,  1) ;  that 
the  kindness  recorded  of  the  natives  (xxviii,  2,  10), 
shows  that  they  were  not  ^*  barbarians"  in  the  sense  of 
being  savages,  and  that  the  word  denotes  simply  that 
they  did  not  speak  Greek ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Malta  has  increased  in  an  extraorduiar}*  manner 
in  recent  tiroes,  that  probably  there  was  abundant  wood 
there  formerly,  and  that  with  the  destruction  of  the 
wood  many  indigenous  animals  would  disappear. 

8.  Objections  to  Meleda, — In  adducing  positive  argu- 
ments and  answering  objections,  we  have  indirectly 
proved  that  Melita  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice  was  not  the 
scene  of  the  shipwreck.  But  we  may  add  that  this  isl- 
and could  not  have  been  reached  without  a  miracle  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  weather  described  in  the  nar- 


rative; that  it  is  not  in  the  track  between  Alexandria 
and  Puteoli;  that  it  woidd  not  be  natural  to  proceed 
from  it  to  Rome  by  means  of  a  voyage  embracing  Syra- 
cuse ;  and  that  the  soundings  on  its  shore  do  not  agree 
with  what  is  recorded  in  the  Acts. 

4.  History  of  the  Controversy, — An  amnsing  passage 
in  Coleridge's  Table  Talk  (p.  185)  is  worth  noticing  as 
the  last  echo  of  what  is  now  an  extinct  oontroversT. 
The  question  has  been  set  at  rest  forever  by  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Jordan  Hill,  in  his  Voyage  and  Sh^ncreck  ofSU  Paul, 
the  first  published  work  in  which  it  was  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated from  a  sailor's  point  of  view.  It  had,  how- 
ever, been  previously  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  same  results,  by  admiral  Penrose,  and  copioas 
notes  from  his  MSS.  are  given  in  The  Life  and  Episties 
of  St,  PauL  In  that  work  (2d  ed.  p.  426,  note)  are  given 
the  names  of  some  of  those  who  carried  on  the  contro- 
versy in  the  last  century.  The  ringleader  on  the  Adri- 
atic side  of  the  question,  not  unnaturally,  was  padre 
Georgi,  a  Benedictine  monk  connected  with  the  Vene- 
tian .or  Austrian  Meleda,  and  his  Paulvs  Natfragus  is 
extremely  curious.  He  was,  however,  not  the  first  to 
suggest  this  untenable  view.  We  find  it,  at  a  much 
earUer  period,  in  a  Byzantine  writer,  0>nst.  Porphyrog. 
De  A  dm.  Imp,  (c  86,  vol.  iii,  p.  164,  of  the  Bonn  ed.). 

II.  Description  and  History  of  the  Locality, — (In  this 
portion  we  chiefly  use  the  statements  found  in  Kitto*s 
Cydopadia,  s.  v.). — 1.  The  immediate  Scene, — ITie  name 
of  St.  Paul's  Bay  has  been  given  to  the  place  where  (he 
shipwreck  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  This,  the 
sacred  historian  says,  was  at  "a  certain  creek  with  a 
shore,"  L  e.  a  seemingly  practicable  shore,  on  which  they 
purposed,  if  possible,  to  strand  the  vessel,  as  their  only 
apparent  chance  to  escape  being  broken  on  the  rocks. 
In  attempting  this  the  ship  seems  to  have  struck  and 
gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocky  headland  at  the  entrance  of 
the  creek.  This  agrees  very  well  with  St.  Patd's  Bay, 
more  so  than  with  anv  other  creek  of  the  island.  This 
bay  is  a  deep  inlet  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  being 
the  last  indentation  of  the  coast  but  one  from  the  westp 
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em  eitreniiiy  of  the  iaiLtid.  Itia  about  two  mlleadeep, 
bf  one  miie  iiroad.  The  huhor  which  it  fbrma  ifl  very 
anafe  at  nine  distance  from  the  shore,  although  there 
i>  good  anchorage  in  the  middle  for  light  veaaeli.    The 

[i>Dee  of  (he  bay,  particularly  as  there  is  close  to  it  a 
Boall  island  (Salamone),  and  a  elill  smaller  iilet  (Sal- 
toooptta),  the  currentH  and  shoals  around  which  are  par- 
UEukrly  dingeroua  in  ntormy  weather.  It  is  uaualty 
npfioHd  that  the  veeiKl  struck  at  this  poinL  From 
Ibit  place  the  ancient  capital  of  lialCa  (now  Citta  Vec- 
diia,  Old  City)  ia  distinctly  aeen  at  the  diatance  of  about 
S?e  mila;  and  on  looking  towards  tbe  bay  from  the 
lop  of  the  church  on  the  sumoiit  of  the  bill  whereon 
Ihc  dty  stands,  it  is  evident  that  the  people  of  the  town 
might  easily  from  this  spot  hare  perceived  in  tbe  morn- 
ing that  a  wreck  bad  taken  place ;  and  this  i>  a  circum- 

BHKlL      See  SlIIPWRKCK. 

I  Tic  fslimd  n  GoKraJl— The  island  of  Malta  lies  in 
tlie  Uedicerranean,  about  aittj  miles  south  from  Cape 
PsBsm,  in  Sidly.    It  is  about  seventeen  milea  in  length, 
lad  nine  or  Ten  in  breadth.     Near  it,  on  the  west,  la  a 
BuDer  island,  called  Gozo,  the  ancient  Gaulos.     Malta 
im  no  nwiuitains  or  bigb  hills,  and  makes  no  figure 
ftom  the  tea.    It  ia 
DiUinlly  a  barren 
rod,  but  has  been 
mide  in  pans  abun- 
dmtly  fertile  by  the    ' 
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'  EC  528,  and  eventually  became  entire  masters  of  it. 
Tbe  Fbtenician  language,  in  a  corrupted  form,  continued 
to  be  spoken  Chere  in  St.  Paul's  day  (Gesenius,  I'rrncA 
fii.  tnait.  Spracie,  Leipa.  1810),  From  the  Carthagini- 
ans it  passed  to  the  Romans  in  tbe  Second  Punic  War, 
RC.  212,  who  treated  tbe  inhabitants  well,  making  Heli- 
ta  a  municipioni.and  allowing  the  people  lobegoveined 
by  their  own  laws.  The  government  was  admuiistered 
by  a  proprKtOT,  who  depended  upon  tbe  pnelor  of  Sicily ; 
and  t  bis  office  appears  to  have  been  held  by  Publius  when 
Psulwason  the  island  (Acts  ixviii,  7).  lu  chief  officer 
(under  tbe  governor  of  Sicily)  qipears  from  inscriptions 


to  have  bad  the  special  title  of  wpwi^  MiXirr 
Primal  AftS/entiiim,  and  this  is  the  very  pbraa 
Luke  uses  (xxviii,  7).    Hr.  Smith  could  not  & 
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inscriptions.  There  seems,  however,  no  reason  whatever 
to  doubt  theur  authenticity  (see  Bochart,  Opera^  i,  502 ; 
Abela,  Descr,  MeliUB^  p.  146,  appended  to  the  last  volume 
of  the  Antiquitiea  of  Gnevius;  and  Bockh,  Corp.  Insc,  iii, 
5754).  On  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  Melita  be- 
longed to  the  western  portion ;  but  having,  in  A.D.  553, 
been  recovered  from  the  Vandak  by  Belisarius,  it  was 
afterwards  attached  to  the  empire  of  the  EUtst.  About 
the  end  of  the  9th  century  the  island  was  taken  from  the 
Greeks  by  the  Arabs,  who  made  it  a  dependency  upon 
Sicily,  which  was  also  in  their  possession.  The  Arabs 
have  left  the  impress  of  their  aspect,  language,  and 
many  of  their  customs  upon  the  present  inhabitants, 
whose  dialect  is  to  this  day  perfectly  intelligible  to  the 
Arabians  and  to  the  Moors  of  Africa.  Malta  was  taken 
from  the  Arabs  by  the  Normans  in  A.D.  1090,  and  after- 
wards underwent  other  changes  till  A.D.  1580,  when 
Charles  Y,  who  had  annexed  it  to  his  empire,  transferred 
it  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  whom  the 
Turks  had  recently  dispossessed  of  Rhodes.  Under  the 
knights  it  became  a  flourishing  state,  and  was  the  scene 
of  their  greatest  glory  and  most  signal  exploits  (see  Por- 
ter, Malta  and  its  KrUghts,  Lond.  1872).  The  institu- 
tion having  become  unsuited  to  modem  times,  the  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  commoiily  called  Knights  of 
Malta,  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  the  island  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  under  Bonaparte  when  on  his 
way  to  Egypt  in  1798.  From  them  it  was  retaken  by 
the  English  with  the  concurrence  and  assbtance  of  the 
natives;  and  it  was  to  have  been  restored  to  the  Knights 
of  Malta  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens ; 
but  as  no  sufficient  security  for  the  independence  of  the 
order  (composed  mostly  of  Frenchmen)  could  be  ob- 
tained, the  English  retained  it  in  their  hands;  and  this 
necessary  infraction  of  the  treaty  was  the  ostensible 
ground  of  the  war  which  only  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  The  island  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  have  lately  remodelled  the  government  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  numerous  inhabitants.  It  has 
recently  become  the  actual  seat  of  an  Anglican  bishop- 
ric, which,  however,  takes  its  title  from  Gibraltar  out  of 
deference  to  the  exbdng  Catholic  bishopric  of  Malta. 
See,  in  addition  to  the  works  above  cited,  P.  Carlo, 
Origine  della  Fede  in  Malta  (Milan,  1759) ;  Carstens,  De 
apothesi  Pauli  in  Melita  (Lubec,  1754) ;  L.  de  Boisgelin, 
Sfalte  ancienne  et  modeme  (Par.  1809) ;  Bartlett's  Over- 
land Route  (Lond.  1851),  p.  3-1 18 ;  Smith's  Diet,  ofClau. 
Geogr,  s.  v.  Melita;  M'CuUoch's  Gazetteer^  s.  v.  Malta; 
also  the  observations  and  travels  cited  by  Engelmann, 
BtbL  Geog,  (see  Index,  s.  v.  Malta) ;  and  the  monographs 
cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Program,  p.  84.    See  Pauu 

Melito  OF  Sardis,  bishop  of  the  place  after  which 
he  is  named,  and  a  writer  of  considerable  eminence, 
flourished  in  the  2d  century.  So  little  is  known  of  hb 
personal  histoiy  that  it  cannot  be  determined  at  what 
date  he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopacy,  though  he  prob- 
ably held  the  bbbopric  when  the  controversy  arose  at 
Laodicea  respecting  the  observance  of  Easter,  which 
caused  him  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject.  Thb  took 
place  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  to  whom  Melito  presented 
an  Apology  for  ChriUiamtg^  according  to  Eusebius,  in 
hb  Chronicon,  in  A.D.  169-170.  In  this  apology  (which, 
recently  re-discovered  in  a  Syriac  translation  and  placed 
in  the  Britbh  Museum,  was  lately  [1866]  rendercid  into 
Englbh  by  the  celebrated  Cureton)  Christianity  b  de- 
scribed as  a  philosophy  that  had  indeed  originated 
among  the  barbarians,  but  had  attained  to  a  flourish- 
ing condition  under  the  Roman  empire,  to  the  benefit 
of  which  it  greatly  redounded.  According  to  a  frag- 
ment preserved  by  Eusebius,  he  beseeches  the  emper- 
or "to  examine  the  accusations  which  were  brought 
against  the  Christians,  and  to  stop  the  persecution  by 
revoking  the  edict  which  he  had  publbhed  against 
them.  He  represents  to  him  that  the  Roman  empire 
was  so  far  from  being  injured  or  weakened  by  Chris- 
tianity that  its  foundation  was  more  firmly  established 
and  its  bounds  considerably  enlarged  since  that  religion 


had  taken  footing  in  it.  He  puts  him  in  mind  that  the 
Cbrbtian  religion  had  been  persecuted  by  none  but  the 
worst  emperors,  such  as  Nero  and  Domitian ;  that  Ha- 
drian and  Antoninus  had  granted  privileges  in  its  favor, 
and  that  he  hoped  from  hb  clemency  and  goodness  that 
they  should  obtain  the  same  protection  of  their  lives  and 
property  from  him.''  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Tertullian  (in  a  work  now  lost,  but  which  Jerome  cites), 
Melito  was  regarded  as  a  prophet  by  many  of  hu  con- 
temporaries. The  Church  of  Rome  commemorates  him 
as  a  saint  April  1.  From  a  passage  in  Origen,  quoted 
by  Theodoret  {Cluaut,  in  Genenm,  c  20),  Melito  appears 
to  have  believed  that  God  possessed  a  bodily  form,  and 
to  have  written  in  support  of  that  doctrine.  This  as- 
sertion of  Origen  b  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Gre- 
iiadius  of  Massilia  {Lib,  Dogm,  Ecdes,  c.  4) ;  and  Tille- 
mont,  though  unwilling  to  allow  this,  admits  that  the 
early  Church  may  possibly  have  been  withheld  from  hon- 
oring hb  memory  by  an  appointed  office  on  account  of 
thb  imputation,  or  else  on  account  of  the  ascription  to 
him  of  the  book  De  Transitu  Beatcs  Virginis.  The  sur- 
names of  A  sianus  and  ofSardmsis  given  him  by  Jerome 
designate  rather  hb  see  than  hb  birthplace.  Polycra- 
tes  of  Ephesus,  a  somewhat  later  writer,  in  a  letter  to 
Victor,  bbhop  of  Rome,  caUs  him  Eunuchus ;  yet  this  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  but  rather  indicates 
only  that  he  remained  faithful  to  hb  vow  of  chastity. 
As  to  the  particulars  of  the  death  of  Melito,  scarcely 
anything  b  known.  Polycrates,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  pope  Victor  (A.D.  196),  says,  "  What  shall  I  say  of 
Melito,  whose  actions  were  all  guided  by  the  opeimticnis 
of  the  Holy  Spirit?  who  was  interred  at  Sardis,  where 
he  waits  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment."  From 
thb  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  died  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  thb  letter  at  Sardis,  the  place  of  bis 
interment  Melito  was  especially  skilled  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
prolific  authors  of  hb  time.  Eusebius  fumbhes  the  Al- 
lowing Ibt  of  Melito's  works:  Utpi  rov  ndtfxa  cvo; 
Utpi  ff-oXireiac  icai  itpo^fttiruv ;  Uepl  KvptoKtjg ;  Utpi 
if^vattoQ  dp^pwwov;  Utpi  vXourtufQ;  JJf pi  vwaKo^ 
iritmutQ  ala^rrjpitjjv ;  lltpi  ^/vjfiQ  icai  vdtparoc ;  Hept 
XovTpoi} ;  Ilepi  dXri^tiac ;  Ufpi  Kriaaaq  Kai  ytviatwi 
Xpurrov ;  Utpi  vpo^tiTtiaQ ;  Ilipi  0iXo|cWac ;  H  jcXci'c ; 
lUpi  ToU  dtafioXov  Kai  r^c  QVOKaXv^ttJQ  'Itudwov; 
Utpi  ivtrutpdrov  8f ov ;  Tlpo^  'AvrwvXvov  fii^XiBiov ; 
'ExXoyai;  Utpi  ffapKw<nut^  Xpurrov,  against  MarcitNi; 
Aoyoc  £«'c  t6  n-o^oc.  Although  these  works  are  lost, 
the  testimony  of  the  fathers  remains  to  inform  us  how 
highly  they  were  esteemed.  Eusebius  gives  some  im- 
portant fragments  of  Melito's  works ;  some  others  are 
found  in  the  works  of  different  eccledastical  writers. 
The  best  collection  of  these  fragments  b  found  in  Routh, 
Reliquias  Sacra  (Oxford,  1814»  8vo),  i,  109.  Dom  Pitra 
published  several  fragments  in  the  Spicilegium  Soles' 
mense.  Fragments  of  hb  works,  found  preserved  in  a 
Syriac  translation,  are  now  stored  in  the  library  of  the 
Britbh  Museum.  Cureton  has  translated  some ;  others 
have  been  publbhed  in  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  Lit- 
erature,  vol.  xv.  A  satire  against  monks  was  published 
in  France  under  the  title  Apocalypse  de  Militon,  See 
Eusebius,  Hist,  Eccles.  vol.  iv;  Jerome,  De  Vir  illust,; 
Chronon  Paschale;  Cave,  Hist,  LitterariOf  ad  ann.  170; 
Tillemont,  Mem,  pour  servir  a  VhisU  eccUs.  ii.  407  sq., 
663  sq. ;  Ceillier,  A  uteurs  SacreSj  ii,  78  sq. ;  Lardner, 
Credibilitgf  pt  ii,  c.  15;  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Eccles.  duorum 
prim,  stBculor,;  Ittig,  De  Hceresiarch.  sec.  ii,  c.  xi; 
Woog,  Dissertationes  de  Melitone  (Leips.  1744-51,  4to) ; 
Semler,  Hist,  Ecdes.  selecta  capita  saculi,  voL  ii,  c  5; 
Dupin,  NouveUe  Bibliotheque  des  auteurs  ecdes,  voL  i; 
Galland,  Bibl.  Pati-um,  voL  ii,  Proleg. ;  Pressensd,  His- 
toire  des  trois  premiers  siecleSy  ii,  2,  p.  166 ;  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Gr,  and  Bom,  Biog.  and  Mythol.  ii,  1028;  Herzog, 
Real'EncyUopddie,  ix,  318 ;  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  East,  Ch. 
Introd.  i,  38;  Donaldson,  Ch,  Literature;  Schaff,  Ch, 
Hist,  i,  166,  et  aL ;  Journal  Sacred  Lit.  vols,  xv,  xvi, 
and  xvii;  Piper,  in  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1888;  Steitx, 
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1656  wad  IS57;  Welte,  TObmger  ikeol,  Quartal- 
jdbi^,  1862,  p.  802  aq.    (J.H.W.) 

ICelitoniaiis,  so  called  from  Mblito  op  Sardis 
(<).v.),a  sect  who  maintained  that  not  the  sool,  but  the 
body  of  man,  was  made  after  God's  image. 

If  elifM,  Johh  Peter,  a  Hungarian  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Horki  in  1586.  After  having  embraced  Calvin- 
ian,  be  became  in  1558  profeasor  in  the  school  of  De- 
bRsin,  and  later  superintendent.  He  died  in  1572. 
Mdias  contriboied  largely  towards  propagating  the 
Befmned  religion  among  the  nobles  of  Transylvania. 
He  is  mainly  known,  however,  by  bis  translations  of  the 
New  Testament  and  many  parts  of  the  Old  into  Hung^ 
nan.  See  Gecdes,  Scrwutm  Antiquarhtm,  voL  vii ;  Se- 
Ug,  Butork  dor  Augtfmrgiadten  Cotrfestiony  voL  ii. 

Melkart.    See  Hebcuues. 

MeUen,  John  (1),  a  Unitarian  divine,  was  bom  at 
Hopkinton,  Maas^  in  1722.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
CoUege  in  1741,  was  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Lancaster, 
3Cafls^  and  sobsequently  at  Hanover,  and  died  in  1807. 
Mr.Mdlen  was  the  author  of  Eight  Occanonal  Semumtf 
I73&-95,  and  F\fUai  Diacourte*  on  Doctrincd  SubjecU, 
1765.  2>ee  Allibooe,  DicU  qf  BriL  and  A  mer,  A  uthorsj 
ToLii,8.v. 

Mellen,  John  (2),  a  Unitarian  divine,  was  bom  in 
1751  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1770,  was 
minister  of  Barnstable,  Mass.,  and  died  in  1828.  Mr. 
Meflen  published  eight  separate  Sermons  and  Discourses 
(1791,  ^,  ^  *97,  ^),  and  also  two  JhuOeian  Lectures 
(1795,  •99). 

Mellin,  Geobo  Samuei.  Albrecht,  a  German  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Halle  in  1775.  After  finishing  his 
educaikm  he  was  appointed  minister  and  counsellor  of 
ibe  consistory  at  Magdeburg,  where  he  died  in  1825. 
He  wrote,  MarginaHen  und  Register  zu  Kan^s  Kritik 
iaErkamlmssvermdgens  (Zullichau,  1794,2  vols.8vo)  :— 
EKyUopSdisekes  W&rterhuch  der  kritiscken  PMlosophie 
Cibid.  1797-1804,  6  vols.  8vo)  i-^MarginaUen  und  Regis- 
ttmKanfsmetaphfsisckenA^fangi^rAtdenderRechtS' 
lekrt  fibid.  1800) :  —  WdrteHmch  der  Philosophie  (Mag- 
debmg,  1805-7,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Mellitna,  a  noted  prelate  of  the  Church  in  the  An- 
glo-^axon  p^iod,  flourished  in  the  7th  century.  He 
VM  sent  in  A.D.  601,  by  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  as 
maiionaiy  to  the  assistance  of  Augustine,  who  was  then 
laboring  in  England.  Mellitus,  with  other  zealous  mia- 
aooaries,  proved  a  valuable  help  in  the  promotion  of 
Christianity  on  the  Anglican  shores.  He  brought  from 
Bome  all  the  paraphernalia  necessary  for  the  perform- 
aoee  of  Church  services;  also  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
fiiUe  in  tiro  volumes,  two  copies  of  the  Ptalms,  as  they 
were  song  in  the  churches,  two  copies  of  the  Gospels, 
lircB  gf  the  Apoetles  and  Martyrs,  and  a  Commentary 
on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  These  were  the  first 
books  ever  known  among  the  Saxons.  Sebert,  king 
of  Essex,  permitted  Mellitus  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  his 
nbjecta,  made  him  first  bishop  of  the  Saxons  in  London, 
and  &rored  him  with  a  life-long  friendship.  At  his 
death  Sebert  was  succeeded  by  three  pagan  sons,  who  did 
not  continoe  their  father^s  protection.  It  is  related  that 
ifter  the  decease  of  Sebert,  Mellitus  encountered  much 
t^ipoaition,  and  was  finally  required  to  leave  the  coun- 
tiT;  sod  consequently  he,  with  others  of  the  persecuted, 
CRMed  over  to  France.  Subsequently  Edbald,  who  suc- 
ceeded Ethelbert  in  Kent,  embracing  Christianity  and 
nlenting  towards  the  exiles,  Mellitus  was  recalled,  and 
aftonrards  labored  zealously  in  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
which  from  that  time  became  firmly  establbhed  in  Kent. 
Velfitas  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  much  pra- 
denee  as  well  as  piety :  not  making  fierce  inroads  upon 
pagsaism,  but  watching  for  and  seizing  the  favorable 
iBoment  for  speaking  and  doing,  he  effected  much  for 
Christianity.  He  was  afterwards  made  archblsbop  of 
Canterbury,  and  died  about  the  year  625.  See  Madear, 
BiAofMissionSy  p.  105  sq. ;  Churton, HisL qfthe  Eari^ 
^Ck;  hieU,MisLqftheEngLCh,(9eelndejL). 
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Mello,  GuiLLAUMB  DE,  an  ascetic  French  author,  a 
native  of  Nantes,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  canon  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Notro  Dame  of  Nantes.  He  wrote  Les  EUvations  de 
Vdme  a  Dieu  par  les  degris  de  CriatureSy  taken  from  the 
Latin  of  cardinal  BeUarroine  (Nantes,  1666, 4to) : — Le 
Devoir  des  Pasteurs,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Bar- 
th^emi  des  Martyr  (Paris,  1672,  12mo):— Z^  ^^vines 
Operations  de  Jisus  (Paris,  1678, 12mo):— L«  Pridica- 
teur  evangelique  (Paris,  1685,  7  vols.  12mo).  These 
works  are  anonymous.  It  is  believed  that  MeUo  is  also 
the  author  of  a  r»e  dief  Saints  (Paris,  1688,  4  vols.  8vo). 
— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Melody  (^!7^t,  ztntroA',  a  song  or  music,  of  the 
voice,  Isa.  li,  8  ["  psalm,**  Psa.  Ixxxi,  2 ;  xcviii,  5],  or 
of  an  instrument,  Amos  v,  28 ;  metaphorically,  a  song  of 
the  land,  i.  e.  its  "  best  fruits,"  (Jen.  xliii,  11 ;  ',«,  nagan', 
to  strike,  i  e.  sound  a  musical  chord,  Isa.  xxiii,  18,  else- 
where "  plajr" =i^aAX«,  Eph.  v,  19,  elsewhere  •*  sing")  is 
strictly  a  musical  science,  the  pleasing  variation  between 
notes  of  a  different  pitch  in  the  same  part  or  strain,  in 
distinction  from  harmony,  which  is  the  accord  of  sounds 
between  the  different  parts;  but  in  general  terms  it  is 
synonymous  with  music  or  sweetness  of  sound.  See 
Music. 

Melon  (only  in  the  plur.  b*^nanK,  ahattichim', 
from  n^a,  according  to  Gesenius  by  transposition  for 
nao,  to  cook,  but  perh.  rather  a  foreign  word ;  Sept 
likewise  iriwovfcVulg./Mpofiei)  occurs  only  in  Numb, 
xi,  5,  where  the  murmuring  Israelites  say,  ^  We  remem- 
ber the  fish  which  we  did  eat  freely  in  Egypt,  the  cu- 
cumbers and  the  melons,*^  etc  The  correctness  of  this 
translation  is  evident  from  the  kindred  word  butikh  used 
for  the  melon  ,generically  by  the  Arabs  (AbduL  p.  52, 
54 ;  Rhaz.  De  var,  p.  56 ;  Abulf.  Ann,  ii,  65),  whence  the 
Spanish  hudiecas,  and  French  pastSques.  The  Mishna, 
however  (Jemmoth,  viii,  6 ;  Maaser,  i,  4),  distinguishes 
this  term  from  watermelcns  (D'^S'lb^) ;  but  it  uses  the 
singular  {Chilaim,  i,  8 ;  Edujoth,  iii,  8)  undoubtedly  in 
the  sense  of  muskmelon,  a  signification  which  all  the 
versions  (Onkelos,  Syr.,  Arab],  and  Samar.)  have  af- 
fixed to  it.  A  similar  distinction  prevails  among  the 
Arabs,  who  call  the  watermelon  hutikh-hindi,  or  Indian 
melon.  The  muskmelon  is  called  in  Persian  khurpuzeh, 
and  in  Hindi  khurbuja.  It  is  probably  a  native  of  the 
Persian  region,  whence  it  has  been  carried  south  into 
India,  and  north  into  Europe,  the  Indian  being  a  slight 
corruption  of  the  Perrian  name.  As  the  Arabian  au- 
thors append  yv/a«A  as  the  Greek  name  of  butikh,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  ti^is  is  intended  for  minav,  es- 
pecially if  we  compare  the  description  in  Avicenna  with 
that  in  Dioscorides.  By  Galen  it  was  called  Melopepo, 
from  melo  and  pqx),  the  former  from  being  roundish  in 
form,  like  the  apple.  The  melon  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  oiicvoc  of  Theophrastus,  and  the  oiievog  miruv 
of  Hippocrates.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  cul- 
tivated by  Columella,  with  the  assistance  of  some  pre- 
caution at  cold  times  of  the  year.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  about  the  year  1520,  and 
was  called  muskmelon  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pump- 
kin, which  was  then  usuaUy  called  melon.  All  travel- 
lers in  Eastern  countries  have  bome  testimony  to  the 
refreshment  and  delight  they  have  experienced  from  the 
fruit  of  the  melon  (Hasselquist,  Trav,  p.  528;  Bellon,. 
Observ,  ii,  75 ;  Joliffe,  Trav,  p.  231 ;  Toumefort,  iii,  811 ; 
Chardin,  iii,  880 ;  Sonnini,  ii,  216, 828). ,  Alpinus  speaks 
of  their  very  general  use,  under  the  title  Batech,  by  the 
Egyptians  {lUrum  jEggpL  Hist,  i,  17).  He  also  describes 
in  the  same  chapter  the  kind  of  melon  called  Abdellavi,. 
which,  according  to  De  Sacy,  is  oblong,  tapering  at  both 
ends,  but  thick  in  the  middle  (^De  Plantis  uEggpti,  tab. 
xli);  but  Forskal  applies  this  name  also  to  the  Chate 
(which  is  separately  described  by  Alpinus,  and  a  figure 
given  by  him  at  tab.  xl),  and  says  it  is  the  commonest 
of  all  fruits  in  Egypt,  and  is  cultivated  in  alltheic  fields, 


Cuctiniiu  CAaU,  Bjcyiitiai)  HoloD. 
uid  that  ratay  prepare  from  it  a  very  gnteful  drink 
(Flora  ^gyptiaco-Aralnat,  p.  168).  The  Cltatt  u  a 
villous  pUnC  wi  tb  trailing  sterna,  lesva  Toundisb,  bluntlj- 
angled,  and  toothed;  the  fnut  pilloee,  elliptic,  aad  ti- 
periog  Mt  both  ends  (Alpin.  U  c.  p.  M).  HuaelquiM 
calls  this  the  "  Egj-ptiui  melon"  and  "  qaeen  of  cucam- 
bere,"  and  wyi  that  it  grows  only  in  the  fertile  ikhI 
loniid  Cairo;  that  the  fruit  is  a  little  watery,  and  the 
flesh  alniost  of  the  same  substance  as  that  of  the  melon, 
awcet  and  cooL  "This  the  gruideea  and  Europeaiu 
in  Egypt  eat  as  the  most  pleasant  fniit  they  flnd,  and 
that  froiD  wbicb  they  have  the  leaat  (o  apprehend.  It 
ia  the  most  excellent  fniit  of  this  tribe  of  any  yet  known" 
(Haaaelquist,  TraDtlt,  p.  268).  Then  plants,  though 
known  to  the  Grcclu,  are  not  nitiTes  of  Eun^,  bat  of 
Eastern  countries,  whence  they  must  have  been  intii>- 
duced  into  Greece.  They  probably  ma;  be  traced  to 
Syria  or  Egypt,  whence  other  cultivated  plants,  as  well 
as  dviltzatiUD,  have  liiTelled  weatwarda.  In  Egypt 
they  fanned  a  portion  of  the  food  of  the  people  at  the 
very  early  period  when  the  Israelites  were  led  by  Moaea 
ftom  ila  rich  cultivation  into  the  midst  of  the  dcaerl. 
The  melon,  the  watermelon,  and  several  othen  of  the 
CucurbitaceiB,  are  mentioned  by  Wilkinaon  (Thi^ia,  p. 
112;  ^>Kiin(£'$yp((aiit,ir,S!)  as  still  cultivated  there, 
and  are  described  as  h^ng  sawn  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, and  cut,  the  melona  in  ninety  and  the  cucum- 
bers in  sixty  days. 

It  is  not  nec«aMry  to  exclude  ftom  the  generic  term 
oiontcA  in  the  above  passage  tbe  watermelon  {CacaHiila 
fitraUiit'h  which  is  clearly  disringuished  by  Alpinui  as 
cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  called  by  names  nmilar  to  the 
Rbore.    Serapion,  according  to  Spieogel  {Conmad.  ia 
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DioHBT.  ii,  162)  restricts  the  Arabic  BaOJtk  to  the  wata>- 
melon.  It  is  mentioned  by  Forakal,  and  ilB  properties 
described  by  HaaselquisC  Though  lesemhUng  tbe  other 
Icinda  very  considerably  in  its  properties,  it  is  very  diT- 
ftrent  from  them  in  its  deeply-cut  leaves.  The  plant 
ia  hairy,  with  tiding  ciirhiferoua  stems.  Hassdquist 
says  thst  it  ia  cultivated  on  the  banlis  of  the  Nile,  ia 
the  rich  clayey  earth  which  lub^dea  during  tbe  inun- 
dation, and  serves  the  "Egyptians  for  meat,  drink,  and 
phyuc  It  ia  eaten  in  abundance,  dining  the  aeaaco, 
even  bv  the  richer  sort  of  the  people ;  but  the  commoa 
people,  on  whom  Providence  hath  bestowed  nothing  but 
poverty  and  patieiuv,  scarcely  eat  anything  but  these, 
and  account  this  tbe  best  time  of  the  year,  as  they  ore 
obliged  to  put  up  with  worse  at  otber  seasona  oT  the 
year"  (_Travdi,  p.  256). 

The  commun  melon  (Caeunat  auto)  is  cultivated  in 
the  same  places  and  ripeiia  at  the  some  time  with  the 
watermelon,  but  the  fruit  in  Egypt  is  not  so  deliciom 
(see  Sonnini's  Tracdi,  ii,  328)-,  the  poor  in  Egypt  do 
not  eat  this  melon.  "A  traveller  in  the  Eael,"  aaya 
Kitio  (note  on  Numb.  xi,C),  "who  recollects  the  intense 
gratitude  which  a  gift  of  a  slice  of  melon  inspired  while 
Journeying  over  the  hot  and  dry  plains,  will  readily 
comprehend  the  r^ret  with  which  tbe  Hebrews  in  tbe 
Arabian  Desert  looked  back  upon  the  melons  at  Egypt." 

For  further  details,  see  OL  Celaiuo,  De  M^omOiia 
jEgy^u  (Lugd,  R  1 728),  and  l/itmbol.  i,  356  sq. ;  Sal- 
masii  Ilomon.  hstti  iatrica,  c  S6j  KoaenmUUei,  ifor- 
gaiL  ii,  241  »q. ;  Thomson,  Ijmd  and  Book,  ii,  261 ;  Tris- 
tram, A'cU.  Hitl.  oflkt  BOU,  p.  468. 

Meltlgln,  TuouAS  H  addik,  a  minister  of  the  Hetb- 
odist  Episcopal  Churoh, South,  was  bom  near  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  Sept.  17, 183H ;  in  1B63  he  was  converted,  and 
joined  the  above  Church;  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
August,  1861,  and  in  November  following  was  admitted 
into  the  Memphis  Conference  on  trial,  and  sent  to  I^ 
Grange  Circuit;  in  1862  to  Kondolph  Circuit;  in  18GS 
to  Huntingdon  Circuit,  where  his  health  ftiled,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  work.  In  1864  he  received 
a  supernumerary  relation,  in  which  he  was  assigned  to 
Randolph  Circuit,  and  in  186S  to  Covington  Station, 
where  be  reouined  until  bis  death,  April  2, 1866.  Hr. 
Melugin  was  ever  devoted  to  hia  worii,  and  in  his  last 
illneaa  exemplified  the  power  of  the  Christian's  faith. 
»ee  Mimila  (fftht  U.  E.  ChiirA,Siatlk,  1866, 

Helville,  Audrvvr,  oie  of  Scotland's  celehrmted 
characters,  the  most  eminent  worker  in  the  "  Kirk"  next 
tt>  John  Knox  himself,  and  denominated  by  Anglican 
churchmen  "the  father  at  Scottish  Presbytery"  (Ste- 
phen, 1,258;  compare,  however,  Iletherington,  p.  78,  coL 
1),  was  bom  Aug.  1, 154S.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the 
nine  sons  of  Richard  Helrille  of  Baldovy,  a  small  eaute 
on  the  bulks  of  the  South  Esk,  near  Montnac  He  had 
tbe  misfortune  to  lose  both  hia  parenla  when  only  about 
two  yeara  old,  hie  father  falling  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie 
in  1517,  and  his  mother  dying  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year;  and  the  education  of  young  Andrew  devolvcdupoD 
his  eldest  brother,  who  was  minister  of  the  neighboring 
parish  of  Maritoun  after  the  establiahment  of  the  Ref- 
ormatioi]  in  1560.  Kven  as  a  child  Andrew  disrin- 
guished himself  by  the  quickneaa  of  his  capacity,  and, 
though  a  delicate  boy,  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
have  all  the  advantages  tbe  schools  of  bis  day  could  af- 
Ibrd  him.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  removed  from 
the  grammar-school  of  Montrose,  where  be  had  been  for 
SDTDe  time,  to  St.  Uaiy's  College,  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's.  Here  he  atudied  for  four  yeare  most  de- 
votedly, and,  upon  tbe  oompletion  of  the  curriculum, 
bore  away  the  reputation  of  bebig  "  tbe  best  philoso- 
pher, poet,  and  Grecian  of  any  young  master  in  the 
land."  We  ore  told  that  John  Douglas,  who  was  at  that 
time  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  showed  Andrew  HelviUe 
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"Ify  aSfy  IkibeifesB  and  motberieM  boy,  ift  ill  to  wit 
fHmt  God  may  make  of  thee  yet.*'  Aiudoos  to  continue 
his  aCodies  under  the  guidance  of  master  minds,  he  de- 
tcfmiaed  to  go  abroad,  and  take  his  place  at  the  feet  of 
ihe  learned  of  other  lands.  First  among  the  high- 
Kboda  of  that  day  figured  Paris,  and  thither  he  now 
(tirected  his  steps.  He  was  only  a  boy  of  nineteen,  but 
be  bad  the  purposes  of  a  man,  and  without  the  loss  of  a 
mooMBtyhe  made  haste  to  reach  Paris,  and  recommsnced 
fab  stodies  at  the  French  capital  After  a  two-years' 
stay  he  proceeded  to  Poitiers,  to  devote  some  time  to 
the  study  of  civil  law,  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  for  the  legal  profession,  but  only  as  a  source 
of  diactpline  "connected  with  a  complete  course  of  edu- 
catkm.'* 

MehriUe  had  gone  to  Poitiers,  as  he  imagined,  a  per- 
fect stranger,  but  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  had  reached 
the  place  long  before  be  made  his  actual  d^bttt,  and  he 
was  greeted  with  the  offer  of  a  professorship  at  the  high- 
school  which  he  had  intended  to  enter  as  a  student.  For 
three  years  be  labored  at  the  College  of  St.  Marceon 
with  most  marked  success,  at  the  same  time,  however, 
•dbering  steadfast  to  the  chief  intention  of  his  visit 
thitber,  viz.  the  study  of  dvil  law.  In  1567  the  renewed 
po&ical  disturbances  obliged  him  to  quit  France.  He 
retired  to  Geneva,  and  by  the  exertions  of  Beza  the  chair 
of  humanity,  which  happened  to  be  then  vacant,  in  the 
academy  of  that  place,  was  secured  for  him.  Andrew 
Melville  was  now  more  in  his  element,  both  politically 
sad  icHgionaly,  and  Geneva  was  a  scene  to  which  his 
mind  often  recurred  in  after-life.  It  was  there  he  made 
that  pcDgresB  in  Oriental  learning  for  which  he  became 
so  diwtingnished.  There  also  he  enjoyed  the  society  of 
some  of  the  best  and  most  learned  men  of  the  age;  but 
above  all  it  was  there  the  hallowed  flame  of  civil  and 
Rfigioos  liberty  began  to  glow  in  his  breast,  with  a  fer- 
vor which  con^ned  unabated  ever  after.  In  the  spring 
of  1574,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  friends  at  home,  he 
resigned  his  position  here,  and  decided  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  from  which  he  had  now  been  absent  al- 
together about  ten  yearsw  On  this  occasion  Beza  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  which, 
amoog  other  expressions  of  a  like  kind,  he  declared  that 
Melville  was  **  equally  distinguished  for  his  piety  and 
his  emdition,  and  that  the  Church  of  Geneva  could  not 
give  a  stronger  proof  of  afflBction  to  her  sister  Church 
of  Scotland  than  by  suffering  herself  to  be  bereaved  of 
him  that  his  native  country  might  be  enriched  with  his 
gifts.- 

Ob  KdviDe's  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  in  July,  1674,  he 
vss  invited  by  the  regent  Morton  to  enter  his  family  as 
t  domestic  tutor;  but  this  invitation  was  declined  by 
MelviBe,  who  was  averse  to  a  residence  at  court,  and 
preferred  an  academic  life.  He  was  early  gratified  in 
tkis  wish,  for,  having  taught  for  a  short  time  as  private 
totor  in  the  house  of  a  near  relative,  he  was  urged  by 
irchbishop  Boyd  and  other  leading  men  for  the  princi- 
psiship  of  Glasgow  College,  and  was  promptly  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly.  In  this  new  position  hb 
learning,  energy,  and  talents  were  eminently  serviceable, 
not  only  to  the  university  over  which  he  presided,  but 
to  the  whole  kingdom  and  to  literature  in  generaL  He 
lotrodoeed  improvements  of  great  importance  in  teach- 
ing and  discipline,  and  infused  an  uncommon  ardor 
into  his  pupiK  It  was  not,  however,  as  a  mere  scholar 
or  icademician  that  Melville  now  distinguished  himselfl 
The  constitution  of  his  ofiSce,  as  a  professor  of  divinity, 
entitled  him  to  a  seat  in  the  ecclesiastical  Judicatories, 
lad  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  eodetdastical  dis- 
pstCB  of  the  time,  and  was  active  in  the  Church  oourts 
md  in  tbe  conferences  held  with  the  Parliament  and 
privy  council  on  the  then  much  agitated  subject  of 
Choreh  govemmetit.  During  Melville's  absence  fVom 
Scotknd,  an  inoongruons  species  of  Church  govem- 
oat-oomijially  E^aaooptHiBn,  but  which  neither  satis- 
fcd  EpiicopalianB  nor  Presbyterians— had  been  intro- 
dB«4H(^bowever,  was  not  a  believer  in  prelacy.    He 


insisted  that  prelacy  is  not  fbnnded  upon  scriptural  au- 
thority, and  that  it  is  foreign  to  the  institutions  and 
practices  of  apostolical  times.  His  stay  in  Geneva,  more- 
over, had  alR>rded  him  a  very  favorable  opportunity  to 
judge  of  the  workings  of  the  Presbyterian  parity,  and, 
in  consequence,  he  was  determined  to  exert  himself  for 
the  establishment  of  like  institutions  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Hetherington  will  have  it  that  the  Episcopalians 
are  in  ^  the  habit  of  ascribing  the  decided  Presbyterian 
form  of  Church  government  in  Scotland  to  the  personal 
influence  of  Andrew  MelviUe,  who,  they  say,  had  brought 
from  Geneva  the  opinions  of  Calvin  and  Beaa,  and 
succeeded  in  infbsing  them  into  the  Scottish  minis- 
ters, who  had  previously  been  favorable  to  a  modified 
prelacy."  But  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Cook,  him- 
self a  Presbyterian,  holds  that  until  Melville's  arrival 
bom  Greneva  **  a  modified  and  excellent  form  of  episoo- 
pac3r"  was  prevailing  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
that  it  was  the  indifference  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  who 
was  now  acting  regent,  that  resulted  perniciously  to  the 
country,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  agitation  of  "  new 
pUns  of  ecclesiastical  polity"  (i,  287, 288).  He  certainly 
was  not  given  the  name  of  Episcopomastrix,  or  the 
''scourge  of  bishops,"  by  any  Episcopalian,  and  there 
seems  every  reason  for  the  opinion  that  Ifelville  was 
really  the  first  Scotchman  to  press  the  interests  of  Pres- 
by terianisnu  There  is  one  thing  certain,  however,  that 
even  though  Melville  did  not  come  determined  to  oust 
prelacy  from  Scottish  churches,  he  yet  steered  clear  of 
the  regent's  proposals,  which,  if  MelviUe  bad  acceded  to 
them, "  might  have  enaUed  that  crafty  statesman  [Mor^ 
ton]  to  rivet  securely  the  fetters  with  which  he  was 
striving  to  bind  the  Church,  instead  of  being  mightily 
instrumental  in  wrenching  them  asunder"  (Hethering- 
ton, p.  78,  coL  2).  Melville's  intrepidity  was  often  very 
remarkable.  On  one  occasion,  when  threatened  by 
Morton  in  a  menacing  way,  which  few  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  regent's  temper  could  bear  without 
apprehension,  Melville  replied,  ^  Tush,  man  {  threaten 
your  courtiers  so.  It  is  the  same  to  me  whether  I  rot 
in  the  air  or  in  the  ground;  and  I  have  Kved  out  of  your 
country  as  well  as  in  it  Let  God  be  praised ;  you  can 
neither  hang  nor  exile  his  truth !" 

In  March,  1575,  MelviUe  had  an  opportunity  to  pub- 
licly press  his  reforming  schemes.  He  was  at  this  time 
a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  his  name  was  in- 
cluded in  a  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  subject  of  the  polity  of  the  Church,  and 
to  prepare  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  administration  to  b^ 
submitted  to  a  general  assembly.  In  1578  his  labors  were 
finaUy  crowned  with  success.  He  presided  this  year  over 
the  assembly,  and  had  the  pleasure  .to  take  the  vote  ap- 
proving the  second  book  of  DiscipUne,  from  that  period 
the  standard  of  Presbyterian  Church  government.  An- 
other matter  to  which  the  attention  of  the  General  As- 
sembly was  at  this  time  directed  was  the  reformation  and 
improvement  of  the  univemties.  Here  MelviUe  also  took 
a  leading  part  The  high  state  of  learning  and  discipline 
to  which  the  University  of  Glasgow  had  been  raised  by 
him,  and  the  comparatively  low  grade  of  education  in 
the  other  coUeges,  had  become  an  object  of  pubUc  noto- 
riety, and  it  was  necessary  that  measures  be  taken  for 
reforming  and  remodelling  them.  A  new  theological 
school  was  agreed  upon  for  St  Andrew's,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  translate  MelviUe  thither.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1580  he  was  instaUed  principal  of  St  Mary's 
College,  in  the  University  of  St  Andrew's,  and  in  this 
new  position  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  usual  zeal 
and  ability.  Besides  giving  lectures  on  theology,  he 
taught  the  Hebrew,  Chiddee,  Syriac,  and  rabbinical  lan- 
guages, and  his  prelections  were  attended  not  only  by 
young  students  in  unusual  numbers,  but  also  by  several 
masters  of  the  other  coUeges.  But  his  scholastic  labors, 
however  arduous  and  multifarious,  could  not  prevent 
him  from  continuing  an  active  worker  for  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  even  in  the  pulpit  Immediately  after 
his  removal  to  St  Andrew's,  Melville  began  to  perform 
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divine  service,  and  he  also  took  a  share  of  the  other  min- 
isterial duties  of  the  parish.  His  gratuitous  labors  were 
highly  gratifying  to  the  people  in  general,  but  the  free- 
dom and  fidelity  with  which  he  reproved  vice  exposed 
him  to  the  resentment  of  several  leading  individuals, 
and  the  most  atrocious  calumnies  against  Melville  were 
conveyed  to  the  king,  whose  mind  was  predisposed  to 
receive  any  insinuations  to-  his  disadvantage.  A  bod 
matter  was  made  worse  in  1582,  when  Melville  was  sent 
to  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  by  that  body  honored 
with  the  office  of  moderator.  In  this  prominent  place 
he  had  many  opportunities  to  advocate  the  interests  of 
his  pet  plans  on  ecclesiastical  government.  But  even 
here  matters  did  not  rest.  He  was  invited  to  preach 
before  the  assembly,  and  in  his  sermon  he  boldly  in- 
veighed against  the  tyrannous  measures  of  the  court, 
and  against  those  who  had  brought  into  the  oountiy  the 
*<  bludie  gullie"  of  absolute  power.  This  feariess  charge, 
which  the  assembly  had  applauded,  and  had  seconded 
by  a  written  remonstrance,  intrusted  to  Melville  for 
presentation  at  court,  led  to  a  citation  before  the  privy 
council  for  high-treason,  and,  though  the  crime  was  not 
proved,  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  contempt 
of  court,  as  he  had  refused  to  appear,  maintaining  that 
whatever  a  preacher  might  say  in  the  pulpit,  even  if  it 
should  be  called  treason,  he  was  not  bound  to  answer  for 
it  in  a  civil  court  until  he  had  been  first  tried  in  an  ec- 
clesiastical court.  Apprehensive  that  his  life  was  really 
in  danger,  he  set  out  for  London,  and  did  not  return  to 
the  North  till  the  faction  of  Arran  was  dismissed  in  the 
year  following.  After  being  reinstated  in  his  office  at 
St.  Andrew's,  Melville  and  his  nephew  took  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  Fife  (q.v.), 
which  terminated  in  the  excommunication  of  archbishop 
Adamson,  for  having  dictated  and  defended  the  laws 
subversive  of  ecclesiastical  disdpline.  When  Adamson 
was  relaxed  from  censure,  and  restored  to  his  see,  Mel- 
ville was  chai|^  to  retire  to  the  north  of  the  Tay,  and 
was  not  permitted  to  return  to  his  post  till  the  college 
had  reluctantly  consented  to  gratify  one  of  the  king's 
menial  servants  by  renewing  a  lease,  to  the  great  dimi- 
nution of  the  rental  Not  long  aiterwards,  the  king,  ac- 
companied by  Du  Bartas,  the  poet,  on  a  visit  to  St.  An- 
drew's, had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  Melville  a 
most  spirited  and  learned,  though  extemporaneous,  ref- 
utation of  an  elaborate  lecture  by  Adamson  in  favor  of 
his  views  of  royal  prerogative,  and,  upon  the  decease  of 
Adamson  in  1592,  Melville  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
passage  of  an  act  of  Parliament  ratiiying  the  govem- 
'ment  of  the  Church  by  general  assemblies,  provincial 
synods,  pre8b3rteries,  and  kirk  sessions,  and  explaining 
away  or  rescinding  the  most  offensive  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  1584  —  the  blade  actSy  as  they  were  usually 
called.  This  important  action  is  considered  to  this  day 
as  the  legal  foundation  of  the  Presbyterian  government, 
and  it  was  regarded  by  Melville  as  an  ample  reward  for 
his  laborious  efforts.  The  king,  however,  was  not  sin- 
cerely in  favor  of  these  measures,  and  secretly  displayed 
a  strong  desire  to  make  the  **  Kirk"  a  mere  tool  of  polit- 
ical power,  or  to  restore  episcopacy.  Melville  strenu- 
ously resisted  every  such  attempt,  whether  made  in  an 
open  or  clandestine  form. 

In  1596  a  very  favorable  opportunity  seemed  to  pre- 
sent itself  for  the  court  io  effect  its  purposes.  A  tu- 
mult had  taken  place  at  Edinburgh  on  December  16, 
and  this  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  court  as  a  han- 
dle for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church.  Melville,  and  the  Synod  of 
Fife,  and  many  leading  clergymen,  protested.  To  reach 
the  king's  ears,  Melville  was  selected  as  chairman  of 
a  deputation  to  the  king.  Upon  this  occasion  Mel- 
ville displayed  the  same  intrepidity  of  character  that 
he  had  exhibited  on  meeting  Morton  while  in  the  re- 
gency. King  James  seemed  to  be  displeased  with  the 
Protestants,  and  reminded  Melville  that  he  was  Aw  vas- 
sal. **  Sirrah,"  retorted  Melville, "  ye  are  God's  silly  vas- 
sal ;  there  are  two  kings  and  two  kingdoms  in  Scotland : 


there  is  king  James,  the  head  of  the  oommonwealth ; 
and  there  is  Christ  Jesus,  the  king  of  the  Church,  whose 
subject  James  the  Sixth  is,  and  of  whose  kingdom  he  is 
not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a  head,  but  a  member^**     It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  plain  speaking  met  the 
displeasure  of  the  man  who  had  a  peculiar  liking  for 
stratagems,  or  who  was  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
works  of  darkness  as  the  essence  of  "  kingcrafL**     A 
general  assembly  was  summoned  by  the  king  to  meet 
at  Perth;  and  as  it  .was  composed  chiefly  of  ministets 
firom  the  north,  who  were  studiously  infected  with  pirej- 
udicee  against  their  southern  brethren,  the  adherents  of 
Melville  were  left  in  the  minority.    But  the  next  as- 
sembly at  Dundee,  as  we  shall  see  presently^  was  not 
quite  so  tractable,  and  it  became  quite  clear  to  king 
James  that  in  this  way  he  would  not  succeed  in  anni- 
hilating, nor  even  lessening,  Melville's  ascendency.     An 
opportunity,  however,  was  not  long  wanting  for  sach  a 
nefarious  attempt.    A  royal  visitation  of  the  university 
was  determined  upon,  and  king  James  went  to  St.  An- 
drew's in  person,  where,  after  searching  in  vain  for  mat- 
ter of  accusation  against  Melville,  it  was  ordained  that 
all  professors  of  theology  or  philosophy,  not  being  act- 
ual pastors,  should  thenceforth  be  precluded  from  sitting 
in  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  or  assemblies,  and  from 
teaching  in  congregations.   When  the  assembly  met  at 
Dundee  in  1588,  Melville  made  his  appearance,  notwith- 
standing the  restrictions  under  which  he  had  jnat  been 
placed;  but,  when  his  name  was  called,  king  James  ob- 
jected, and  declared  that  he  would  not  permit  any  busi- 
ness to  be  done  until  Melville  had  withdrawn.    M^ville 
defended  himself,  and  boldly  told  the  king  that  the  objec- 
tion was  invalid;  to  prevent  difficulty,  however,  he  finally 
withdrew  under  protest.    Preparation  was  now  made 
for  restoring  the  order  of  bishops,  and  the  first  approach 
to  this  measure  was  to  induce  the  commissioners  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  solicit  that  the  ministers  and  eld- 
ers of  the  Church  might  be  represented  in  Parliament. 
A  statute  was  accordingly  passed,  declaring  prelacy  to 
be  the  third  estate,  and  asserting  the  right  of  such  min- 
isters as  should  be  advanced  to  the  episcopal  dignity  to 
the  same  legislative  privileges  which  had  been  enjoyed 
by  the  former  prelates.    The  next  conference,  held  at 
Falkland,  Melville  attended,  and  there,  in  presence  of  his 
majesty,  muntained  his  sentiments  with  his  accustomed 
fearlessness  and  vehemence,  and  the  king  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  refer  all  the  matters  which  were  still  intended 
to  be  adjusted  to  an  assembly  which  met  at  Montrose 
in  March,  1600.    Melville  appeared  as  a  commissioner 
from  his  presbytery,  and  though,  by  the  king's  objec- 
tions, he  was  not  suffered  to  take  his  seat,  his  oouiuels 
and  his  unconquerable  zeal  served  to  animate  and  con- 
firm the  resolution  of  his  brethren;  and  the  assembly 
was  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  the 
scheme  of  the  court,  under  certain  modifications.     In 
1601  Melville,  nothing  daunted  by  the  fierce  opposition 
of  his  royal  master,  attended  the  assembly  at  Burnt  Isl- 
and.   Melville's  condu<^  was  grossly  misrepresented,  and 
James,  incensed  by  the  perseverance  of  his  subject,  im- 
mediately set  out  for  St.  Andrew's,  and  there,  without 
even  the  sanction  of  his  privy  council,  issued  a  lettre  de 
cachet,  charging  Melville  to  confine  himself  within  the 
walls  of  the  college;  the  royal  mandamus  decreeing,  at 
the  same  time, "  if  he  fail  and  do  in  the  contrary,  that 
he  shall  be  incontinent  thereafter,  denounced  rebel,  and 
put  to  the  law,  and  all  his  movable  goods  escheat  to 
his  highness's  use  for  his  contemption."    The  king^ 
conduct  towards  the  Church  from  this  time  forward  we 
have  already  treated  in  detail  in  the  article  Jambs  I 
(q.  v.). 

James's  accession  to  the  English  throne  brought  to 
MelvUle  a  permit  enlarging  his  circle  of  activity  to 
within  six  miles  of  the  c(^ege,  and  three  congratu- 
latory poems,  which  he  had  written  for  the  occaaioD, 
seemed  even  to  have  established  peace  between  the 
two  combatants.  In  1606,  however,  the  war  broke  out 
anew,  and  this  time  it  ended  only  with  the  removal 
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of  the  •tardr  reformer.  In  1604  and  in  1606,  Mel- 
rifle  bad  aorety  provoked  the  king  by  his  activity 
tfunsL  the  royal  measores.  In  1606  Melville  was  se- 
iMtcd  to  rqmsent  his  presbytery  at  Parliament,  and 
ppotest  against  the  act  of  restoring  episcopacy  and  re- 
nriag  chapters.  This  action  was  unfavorably  com- 
mented upon  before  the  king,  and  the  latter  determined 
to  paoish  Melville.  One  fine  day  Melville  quite  unex- 
peetedly  received  a  letter  from  his  majesty  desiring  him 
to  repair  to  London  before  September  15,  that  his  maj- 
esty might  ooosolt  him  and  others  of  his  learned  breth- 
ren on  ecclesiastical  matters.  Melville  and  others  went 
tcooidiogly,  and  had  various  interviews  with  the  king, 
who  at  times  condescended  even  to  be  jocular  with 
thea;  bat  they  soon  learned  that  they  were  interdicted 
fma  leaving  the  place  without  special  pennission  from 
his  majesty,  and  that  James  was  only  waiting  for  a  fa- 
nmble  opportunity  to  vent  his  wrath  upon  Melville. 
Tbe  oocasioii  was  not  long  wanting.  Mdville  having 
written  a  short  Latin  epigram,  in  which  he  ejq>ressed 
ha  feelings  of  oontempt  and  indignation  at  some  rites 
of  tbe  En^ish  Church  on  the  firatival  of  St.  Michael, 
nt  immediately  sununoned  before  the  privy  council, 
finnd  goilty  of  **  scandalum  magnatum,"  and,  after  a 
ooofinement  of  nearly  twelve  months,  first  in  the  house 
of  tbe  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the 
biabop  of  ^Unchester,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
wai  there  kept  a  prisoner  for  more  than  four  years,  in 
riolation  of  every  principle  of  justice.  The  first  year 
of  bis  imprisonment  was  particularly  severe.  He  was 
deprived  of  all  opportunity  to  give  expression  to  his 
tbooghts  either  by  wriring  or  oral  communication. 
Throogfa  the  influence  of  Sir  James  Sempill,  he  was  re- 
Dored,  at  the  end  of  ten  months,  to  a  more  healthy  and 
ipsdooB  apartment,  and  was  allowed  the  use  of  pen,  ink, 
ttd  paper.  When  the  rigor  of  his  confinement  was  re- 
hzed,  be  was  consulted  both  by  Arminius  and  his  an- 
tagonist Lubbertus  on  their  theological  disputes.  He 
eontiaoed  to  refresh  his  mind  by  occasionally  writing  a 
poem,  and  in  two  or  three  letters  to  his  nephew,  James 
MdriDe,  whom  he  loved  as  a  son,  he  reviewed  Dr.  Down- 
lam's  sermon  on  Bpiscopacy.  In  1610  he  printed  a 
jpeomen  of  poetical  translations  of  the  Psalms  into  Lat- 
B  Tene,  and  he  nerer  wrote  a  letter  to  his  nephew  with- 
out transmitting  copies  of  some  of  his  verses.  In  1611 
he  WM  released,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  duke  of  Bouil- 
lon, wbo  wanted  his  services  as  a  professor  in  the  uni- 
Tenity  at  Sedan,  in  France.  Melville,  now  in  his  sixty- 
aztb  year,  would  fain  have  gone  home  to  Scotland  to 
Isjr  bis  bones  there,  but  the  king  would  on  no  account 
beuof  such  a  thin^  and  he  was  forced  to  spend  his  old 
age  in  exile.  Melville  died  about  1622,  but  neither  the 
date  of  his  death  nor  the  events  of  his  last  years  are  as- 
certained. 

HelriDe  appears  to  have  been  low  in  stature  and 
alender  in  his  person,  but  possessed  of  great  physical 
cneigy.  His  voice  was  strong,  his  gesture  vehement, 
and  be  had  much  force  and  fluency  of  language,  with 
gnat  ardor  of  mind  and  constancy  of  purpose.  His 
natural  talents  were  of  a  superior  order,  and  he  was  a 
scbolar  and  divine  of  no  common  attainments.  ''As  a 
pfescber  of  God's  word,  he  was  talented  in  a  very  high 
degree— zeakma,  untiring,  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
ieano,  and  eminently  successful — and  as  a  saint  of  God, 
be  was  a  living  epistle  of  the  power  of  religion  on  the 
bcart  Sound  in  fisith,  pure  in  noorals,  he  recommended 
tbe  Gospel  in  his  life  and  conversation — ^he  fought  the 
good  tight;  and,  as  a  shock  cometh  in  at  its  season,  so  he 
bade  adieu  to  this  mortal  life,  ripe  for  everUmting  glory. 
If  Jobn  Knox  rid  Scotland  of  the  errors  and  supersti- 
tions of  popery,  Andrew  Melville  contributed  materially, 
bf  bti  fintitude,  example,  and  counsel,  to  resist,  even  to 
tbe  death,  the  propagation  of  a  form  of  worship  uncon- 
gCBial  to  the  Scottish  character"  (Howie,  p.  278).  Dr. 
HcOoe  oondndes  his  two  interesting  volumes  of  Mel- 
vale's  U/e  (1819)  with  the  declaration,  ''Next  to  the 
fiefcnner,  I  know  no  individual  from  whom  Scotland 


has  received  such  important  services,  or  to  whom  she 
continues  to  owe  so  deep  a  debt  of  national  respect  and 
gratitude,  as  Andrew  Melville."  See,  besides  McCrie's 
biography,  Hetherington,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(N.  Y.  1856, 8vo),  p.  78  sq. ;  Cook,  Beformation  tn  Scot- 
landy  chap,  xxvii;  Stephen,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land  (Lond.  1846, 4  vols.  8vo),  i,  258  sq. ;  Russel,  Hist,  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  (Load.  1834,2  vols.  18mo),  i,  chap, 
ix ;  ii,  chap,  x  sq. ;  Howie,  Scots  Worthies,  p.  239  sq. ; 
Chambers  and  Thomson,  Biog,  Diet,  of  Eminent  ScotS' 
men  (1855),  iv,  1  sq. ;  BUuhwooSs  Magazine,  Sept.  1824. 
(J.H.W.) 

Melville,  Henry,  B.D.,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine and  pulpit  orator,  was  bom  at  Pcndennis  Castle, 
Cornwall,  Sept.  14,  1800;  was  educated  at  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge,  graduated  B»^  in  1821,  and  soon 
after  became  a  fellow  and  tutor;  later  he  determined  to 
take  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  Camden 
Chapel,  Camberwell,  London;  in  1848  he  was  made 
principal  of  East  India  College,  Haileybury ;  in  1846  he 
accepted  the  appointment  as  chaplain  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  incumbent  of  the  church  within  its  pre- 
cincts; about  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Grolden  Lect- 
ureship of  Sl  Margaret's,  Lothbury ;  in  1858  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  queen,  and  in  1856  canon  of  St.  Paul's; 
in  1863  rector  of  Barnes  and  rural  dean.  He  died  in 
London  Feb.  9, 1871.  A  number  of  Mr.  Melville's  Led' 
ures  and  Sermons  were  published,  many  of  them  with- 
out his  consent  (1845,  ^846, 1850, 1851, 1858) ;  they  have 
also  been  several  times  republished  in  this  country.  Also 
Voices  of  the  Year:  Readings  for  the  Sundays  <md  Holi" 
days  through  the  Year  (1856, 2  vols.)  '.^Golden  Counsels : 
Persuasions  to  a  Christian  Life  (1857) ;  and  other  works. 
"  No  other  clergyman  of  the  English  Church  during  the 
present  century  has  had  the  reputation  for  eloquence 
and  rhetorical  finish  in  his  discourses  which  Mr.  Mel- 
ville retained  to  the  last.  His  sermons  were  very  care- 
fully and  elaborately  written,  and  delivered  with  great 
earnestness  and  fervor.  If  there  was  fault  anywhere,  it 
was  in  the  superabundance  of  his  imagery,  and  his  more 
than  Oriental  wealth  of  style." — New  Amer.An,  Cyclop. 
1871,  p.  495;  Allibone's  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Au- 
thors, ii,  1262 ;  English  Encydop.  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Melville,  James,  an  eminent  Scotch  scholar  and 
divine,  was  bom  in  1556.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's 
in  1580,  minister  of  Anstnitherwerter  in  1596,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Kilrenny.  He  died  in  1614.  Mr.  Melville 
was  a  zealous  advocate  of  Presbyterian  discipline.  He 
was  the  author  of  Ad  Jacobum  I  Ecclesia  Scotiante  Li- 
bellus  supplex  (1645),  and  his  A  utobiography  and  Diary 
(1656-1610).  ^fi^Dr.WCn^'fi  Life  of  Andrew  MehiUe; 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  xvi,  256. 

Merzar  (Heb.  meltsar',  *^2cb^,  prob.  from  the  Pers. 
master  of  wine,  L  e.  chief  butler;  so  Bohlen,  Symbol  p. 
22 ;  others,  treasurer),  the  title  rather  than  the  name  of 
an  officer  in  the  Babylonian  court  (as  in  the  margin, 
"steward,"  but  Sept.  'A^upaap,  on  account  of  the  Heb. 
artfVulg.  MaJasar),  being  that  of  the  person  who  had 
charge  of  the  diet  of  the  Hebrew  youths  in  training  for 
promotion  as  mag^  (Dan.  i,  11,  16;  oomp.  Lengerke, 
Stuart,  Comment,  ad  loc.).  "  The  mdzar  was  subordi- 
nate to  the  'master  of  the  eunuchs;'  his  office  was  to 
superintend  the  nurture  and  education  of  the  young;  he 
thus  combined  the  duties  of  the  Greek  Taiiay*ay6Q  and 
Tpo^vQ,  and  more  nearly  resembles  our  'tutor'  than 
any  other  officer.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  term,  there 
is  some  doubt;  it  is  generally  regarded  as  of  Persian 
origin,  the  words  mat  fara  giving  the  sense  of '  head 
cup-bearer;'  FUnt  (Lese.  s.  v.)  suggests  its  connection 
with  the  Hebrew  nazar, '  to  guard' "  (Smith). 

Member  (in  the  plur.  D*^*^X%  yetsirim',  forms.  Job 
xvii,  7 ;  /JtXiy,  parts,  i  e.  limbs)  properly  denotes  a  part 
of  the  natural  body  (1  Cor.  xii,  12-25) ;  figuratively, 
sensual  affection,  like  a  body  consisting  of  many  mem- 
bers (Rom.  vii,  23);  also  true  believers,  members  of 
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Chri8t*8  mystical  body,  as  forming  one  society  or  body, 
of  which  Christ  is  the  head  (Eph.  iv,  25). 

Memento  Mori — remenAer  death*  It  was  God 
himself  who  first  gaV6  this  admonition  to  fallen  Adam 
(Gen.  iii,  19).  Such  admonitions  we  find  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  that  very  frequently,  no  doubt  with 
intent  to  renrhid  us  constantly  of  the  final  day,  of  the 
end  of  life.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  it  is  said,  ordered 
his  attendant  to  remind  him  of  his  death  every  morning 
by  saying,  *'  King,  thou  art  a  mortal  being;  live  in  the 
thought  of  death."  Hmnan  beings  are  but  too  apt  to 
forget  the  '*  Memento  mori"  when  called  to  high  places 
of  honor.  An  exception,  however,  was  a  certain  gen- 
eral who^  when  holding  his  triumphal  processions,  had  a 
servant  advance  to  him  and  cry  out  repeatedly,  "  Do 
not  forget  that  you  are  a  mortal  man.**  We  should  be 
mindful  that  every  one  of  us  is  but  a  mortal  being.  Even 
to  this  day  the  sinister  thought  of  this  is  impressed  upon 
the  pope  at  his  coronation,  when  the  master  of  the  cere- 
mony advMices  toward  the  holy  father  with  a  silver 
staff,  on  which  is  fastened  a  tuft  of  oakum ;  this  is  light- 
ed by  a  candle  borne  by  a  clerical,  who  bends  his  knee, 
and,  holding  up  the  burning  oakum,  exclaims,  *'  Holy 
father,  be  reminded  that  all  earthly  existence  will  be 
extinguished  like  this  toft  of  oakum."  Another  occa- 
sion the  Romanists  furnish  in  their  liturgy,  so  especially 
solemn  on  Ash  Wednesday,  where  the  sentence  occurs, 
"  Memento  homo,  quia  pulvis  es,  et  in  pulverem  revcrte- 
ris."  There  are  two  ecclesiastical  orders,  the  CarthuH' 
ans  and  Trappiats,  whose  members,  on  meeting  a  per- 
son, utter  aloud  the  words  *'  Memento  mori"  The  Trap- 
pints  always  keep  in  their  gardens  an  open  grave,  surely 
a  good  warning  and  constant  reminder  of  the  oncertainty 
of  earthly  existence.    See  Death, 

Memling,  Hans  or  Jan,  a  celebrated  Flemish 
painter,  was  bom  at  Gonstanz  in  1439,  according  to  Dr. 
Buisseree,  but  other  authorities,  among  whom  may  be 
cited  Mrs.  Heaton,  assert  positively  that  his  birthplace 
was  Bruges,  and  that  he  was  bom  in  1430.  There  was 
for  a  long  time  a  fierce  controversy  as  to  this  painter's 
name,  some  writers  insisting  that  it  should  be  written 
Bending  or  Hemmelmck,  and  that  he  was  of  German 
origin ;  there  is,  however,  very  little  reason  for  doubting 
that  Memling  was  the  real  name  of  the  painter  whose 
works  adom  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  at  Bruges.  There 
is  but  little  known  of  his  life ;  he  appears  to  have  lived 
some  years  in  Spain,  and  is  supposed  to  have  visited 
Italy  and  Germany — certainly  Cologne ;  he  is  also  said 
to  have  served  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  both  a/> 
painter  and  as  warrior.  He  was  admitted,  wounded  and 
destitute,  into  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bruges,  a  re- 
ligious institution,  in  which  none  but  inhabitants  of 
Bruges  were  entered  (which  fact  is  also  given  to  prove 
that  he  was  bora  in  Bruges),  and,  upon  recovering, 
painted,  from  gratitude  at  his  kind  treatment,  the  beau- 
tiful picture  of  Sibyl  Zambetk,  There  are  a  number  of 
works  of  art  in  this  hospital  by  Memling,  prominent 
among  which  is  the  history,  in  minute  figures,  of  St, 
Ursitlcif  the  virgin  saint  of  Cologne,  and  her  compan- 
ions, exquisitely  painted  in  oil  in  many  compartments, 
upon  a  relic  case  of  Gothic  design,  known  as  La  Ch^sse 
de  Ste.  Ursule.  Memling  painted  also  during  his  stay 
at  this  hospital  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  large 
altar-piece  of  the  Marriage  of  St,  Catharine,  the  Ma- 
donna  and  ChUd,  and  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  Nine 
pictures  by  Memling  are  in  the  Munich  Gallery,  among 
which  the  greatest  are,  Israelites  collecting  Manna,  St, 
Christopher  carrying  the  infant  Christ,  Abraham  and 
Melchizedekj  the  Seizure  of  Christ  in  the  Garden,  a 
Sanaa  Veronica  or  Face  of  Christ,  the  Joys  and  Sor^ 
rows  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Journey  of  the  three  Kings 
of  the  East^  Rathgeber  enumerates  over  one  hundred 
works  which  are  attributed  to  Memling,  but  few  of  them, 
however,  can  be  authenticated.  He  idso  decorated  mis- 
nals  and  other  books  of  Church  service,  one  of  which  is 
in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.    Memling  proba- 


bly died  in  the  year  1499,  as  an  authentic  docnmeiit  pfe« 
served  in  the  records  of  the  town  of  Bruges,  dated  in 
1499,  speaks  of  him  as  <*  the  late  Meestre  Hans."  See 
Mrs.  Heaton,  Masterpieoes  of  Flemish  Art  (Lend.  1889, 
4to) ;  Kugler's  Handbook  of  Painting,  transL  by  Waagen 
(Lond.  1860,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Legends  of 
ti^  if odofmo,  p.  19,  89, 106,  202, 304.    (RM.F.) 

Memmi,  Simon,  an  eminent  Siennese  painter,  was 
bom  in  128&.  Yasari  says  he  was  a  pupil  of  Giotto; 
Lanzi,  however,  claims  him  as  a  scholar  of  the  Sienneee 
maestro  Mino.  He  was  a  dose  imitator  of  tho  style  of 
Giotto,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome.  Ailer  his 
master's  death  he  painted  a  Virgin  in  the  portico  of  Sc 
Peter,  also  two  figures  of  St,  Paul  and  St,  Peter  upon 
the  wall  between  the  arches  of  the  portico  on  the 
outer  side.  He  then  returned  to  Sienna,  where  be  was 
appointed  by  the  Signoria  to  paint  one  of  the  halls  of 
their  palace  in  fresco,  the  subject  being  a  Virgin,  with 
many  figures  around  her.  He  painted  three  other  pict- 
ures in  the  same  palace,  one  of  which,  an  A  naunda/um, 
was  afterwards  removed  to  the  gallery  of  the  Uffixi. 
The  other  represented  the  Virgin  holding  the  Child  in 
her  arms,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1798. 
He  was  invited  to  Florence  by  the  general  of  the  Au- 
gnstines,  where  he  painted  a  very  remarkable  Cntd' 
fxion.  Yasari  says,  **  In  this  painting  the  thieves  on 
the  cross  are  seen  expiring,  the  soul  of  the  repentant 
thief  being  joyfully  borne  to  heaven  by  angels,  while 
that  of  the  impenitent  departs,  accompanied  by  devils, 
and  roughly  dragged  by  these  diemons  to  the  torments 
of  hell"  (Lives  of  the  Painters,  i,  184).  He  also  painted 
three  of  the  walls  of  the  chapter-house  of  Santa  Maris 
Novella.  On  the  first  wall,  over  the  entrance,  is  the 
L\fe  oj'San  Domenico;  on  that  which  is  nearest  the 
church  he  represented  the  Brethren  of  the  Domimoan  Or- 
der  contending  against  the  Heretics ;  on  the  third,  which 
is  where  the  altar  stands,  was  depicted  the  Crucifixion 
of  Christ,  Many  other  works  are  attributed  to. him 
jointly  with  his  brother  Lippo  Memmi,  who  also  prac- 
ticed the  art  of  painting  with  great  success.  About 
1342  the  two  brothers  retnmed  to  Sienna,  where  Simon 
commenced  a  work  of  vast  extent,  being  a  Coronatum 
of  the  Virgin,  with  an  extraordinary  number  of  figures. 
He  died  before  its  completion  at  Avignon,  in  July,  1344. 
See  Yasari,  lAves  of  the  Painters,  tnnsl.  by  Foster  (Lond. 
1850,  5  vols.  8vo),  i,  181 ;  Lana  s  History  of  Painting, 
transL  by  Roscoe  (Lond.  1847,  8  vols.  8vo),  i,  278;  Mrs. 
Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Madonna  (Lond.  1857,  8vo),  p. 
172,  273. 

Mem'mins,  Quintus  (fioivroc  Ml/ifuoc),  one  of 
the  Roman  ambassadors  sent  to  the  Jews  by  Lysias  (2 
Mace,  xi,  34)  about  B.a  163-2.    See  Manlius. 

Memorial  is  the  name  (1)  of  a  prayer  of  oblation ; 
the  prayer  in  the  order  of  the  communion  beginning 
"  O  Lord  and  heavenly  Father,**  which  follows  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithfuL  (2)  The  tomb  of  a  martyr,  or  a 
church  dedicated  to  his  memory.  (3)  The  commemo- 
ration of  a  concurrent  lesser  festival  by  the  use  of  its 
collect  (4)  Exequies,  an  office  for  the  dead  said  by  the 
priest  in  the  14th  century  in  England. — WaXcoU,  Sacred 
ArchcBol,  S.V. 

Memory,  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  enables 
us  to  recall  past  impressions,  whether  of  external  facts  or 
internal  consciousness.  It  applies  to  sensations,  percep- 
tions, creations  of  the  fancy,  matters  acquired  by  learn- 
ing, in  short,  to  anything,  actual  or  imaginary,  which  has 
previously  occupied  the  mind.  It  is  the  great  mental 
storehouse  of  knowledge.  The  clearness  of  the  impres- 
sion so  recalled  depends,  other  things  being  equal,  upon 
the  strength  and  vividness  of  the  original  impression, 
and  this  largely  depends  upon  the  degree  of  attention 
given  to  the  object  of  it  at  the  time.  (>ther  conditions 
are,  chiefiy,  length  of  interval  since  the  first  impression, 
frequency  of  its  reiteration,  variety  of  intervening  and 
confusing  impressions,  etc.  There  are  two  accessory 
ideas  usually  included  in  the  definition  of  memory^ 
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Btmdy,  the  power  of  rtiaim$»g  as  well  as  recalliog  pre- 
vioas  impreisioofl,  and  an  accompanying  consciousness 
that  the  impressions  recalled  relate  to  the  past.    But 
both  these  are  logically  involved  in  the  definition  above 
given;  for  the  power  of  retention  is  only  indicated  and 
oKaanied  by  the  facility  or  ability  of  recalling,  and  the 
past  character  of  the  thing  remembered  is  implied  in  its 
being  re-called  rmther  than  conceived,  perceived,  or  orig- 
inated.   Memory  is  thus  a  definite  act,  which  serves  as 
the  exponent  or  index  of  the  faculty  by  virtue  of  which 
it  is  performed ;  and  the  power  itself  is  estimated  and 
chacKtexixed  according  to  the  ease,  rapidity  and  oom- 
pletene»  of  the  function.     Memory  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  volnntaiy,  yet  the  will  may  assist  it  indirectly. 
The  lecnrrence  of  the  past  impression  depends  upon 
what  is  called  the  assocUxtion  o/ideaSf  i.  e.  the  coimec- 
tkn  in  which  the  impression  was  first  made ;  and  this 
famiihes  the  link  for  retrieving  it.    This  association 
diiEos  greatly  in  different  minds,  and,  indeed,  with  al- 
moet  every  occasion.     By  attentively  fixing  the  mind 
apoo  lomelhing  connected  with  the  matter  sought  to  be 
leealkd,  the  train  of  thought  may  often  be  recovered ; 
yet,  when  it  does  at  last  recur,  it  is  spontaneous.    Hence 
memory  has  been  distuiguished  into  simple  remembrance, 
or  paatve  memory  vrithout  effort,  and  reeoUectitm,  or 
active  memory  aooompanied  by  a  mental  endeavor. 
Memofy  of  a  particular  point  may  be  dear  or  faint. 
Memory  in  general  may  be  either  weak  or  strong.    In 
ame  individuals  these  last  characteristics  are  consdtu- 
tionaL    The  memory,  however,  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  habit.     Artificial  helps  are  called  nmemomc*, 
ybmarr  may  also  be  weak  in  one  respect,  and  strong  in 
iDotber.    Hence  the  distinction  of  verbal  memory,  etc 
Ntmes  and  numbers  are  proverbially  difficult  to  remem- 
ber.  Yet  some  remarkable  instances  of  these  species  of 
memoiy  are  on  record.    Singular  instances  also  of  dis- 
(vdered  memory,  either  excessively  acute  or  defective 
in  some  peculiar  respects,  have  been  observed.    It  is 
held  by  many  that  nothing  is  absolutely  lost  by  the 
memory;  and  some  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  fiiculty 
viU  furnish  the  conscience  with  the  whole  catalogue  cS 
past  tins  at  Uie  final  jndgmenU    SeeBfiND. 

Mem'phis  (Ml/i^c,  Herod,  ii,  99,  114,  186,  154; 
Bolyb.  v,  61 ;  Dioid.  i,  50  sq.),  a  very  ancient  city,  the 
ctpital  of  Lower  Egypt,  standing  at  the  apex  of  the 
Delta,  ruins  of  which  are  still  found  not  far  ft-om  its  suc- 
cesor  and  modon  representative,  Cairo,  In  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it,  we  shall  mainly  follow  the  article 
of  B.T.  Poole,  in  the  new  edition  of  Kitto^s  Cydopadioy 
with  some  additions  ftom  J.  P.  Thompson's  article  in 
Smith's  Dictkmwy  of  the  Bible,  and  other  sources.  See 
Egypt. 

L  The  Name, — ^Memphis  occurs  once  in  the  A.y.,  in 
Hoaea  ix,  6,  where  the  Hebrew  has  M6ph  (C]b,  Sept. 
Mf/i^,yulg.  Memphis).  Elsewhere  the  Hebrew  name 
tppears  as  Noph  (to)3),  under  which  form  it  is  mentioned 
hf  lauah  (xix,  18),  Jeremiah  (ii,  16;  xlvi,  14, 19),  and 
iukiA  (xxx,  18, 16).  These  two  Hebrew  forms  are 
toataaioDS  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  mem-mufb  or  men- 
SBFRC,  whence  the  Ck»ptic  Menfi,  Men^  Membe  (Mem- 
phitic  forms),  and  Memfe  (Sahidio),  the  Greek  name, 
and  the  Arabic  Met^f  The  Hebrew  forms  were  proba- 
cy in  use  among  the  Shemites  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
pohaps  among  the  Egyptians,  in  the  vulgar  dialect. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  common  name  (as  above)  sig- 
nifies either  *'the  ^xxl  abode,**  or  "  the  abode  of  the 
good  one."  Plutarch,  whose  Egyptian  information  in 
the  treadse  De  Iride  de  Oeiride  is  generally  valuable, 
UHficates  that  the  latter  or  a  similar  explanation  was 
emrait  smong  the  Egsrptian  priests.  He  tells  us  that 
*Qoie  interpreted  the  name  the  '*  haven  of  good  ones," 
odien,  «Uie  sepulchre  of  Osiris"  (cat  rr^  /liv  irdXiv  o< 
|Kv  oMuv  (iya^wv  ipinfvtvovciv,  oi  B'  [/^i]wc  td^ov 

Otfjpf  Jic,  c  30).  **  To  come  to  port"  is,  in  hieroglyph- 
itt«  MeHA  or  MAV,  and  in  Coptic  the  long  vowel  is  not 
vify  pieserved  but  sometimes  repeated.   There  is,  how- 


ever, no  expressed  vowel  in  the  name  of  Memphis,  which 
we  take  therefore  to  commence  with  the  word  mkk, 
'*  abode,"  like  the  name  of  a  town  or  village  MEN-Hes, 
**  the  abode,  or  mansion,  of  assembly,"  cited  by  Brugsch 
{Geographitche  Ituchr^en,  i,  191,  No.  851,  tab.  xxxvii). 
*'  The  good  abode"  is  the  more  probable  rendering,  for 
there  is  no  preposition,  which,  however,  might  possibly 
be  omitted  in  an  archaic  form.  The  special  determina- 
tive of  a  pyramid  follows  the  name  of  Memphis,  be- 
cause it  was  the  pyramid-city,  pyramids  having  per- 
haps been  already  raised  there  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Venephes,  the  fourth  king  of  the  first  dynasty  (Maue- 
tho,  ap.  Cory,  A  nc  Frag.  p.  96, 97 ;  comp.  Brugsch,  Geogr. 
/iMcAr.  1,240). 

The  $acred  name  of  Memphis  was  ha-ptah,  pa- 
PTAH,  or  HA-PTAH-KA,  or  HA-KA-PTAH, "  the  abode  of 
Ptah,"  or  "of  the  being  of  Ptah"  (Brugsch,  i,  285,  286, 
Nos.  1102, 1103, 1104, 1105,  tab.  xUi). 

U.  Geographical  Position, — Memphis  was  well  chosen 
as  the  capital  city  of  all  Egypt.  It  stood  just  above 
the  ancient  point  of  the  Delta,  where  the  Pelusiac,  Se- 
benny  tic,  and  Canopic  branches  separated.  It  was  with- 
in the  valley  of  Upper  Egypt,  yet  it  was  dose  to  the 
plain  of  Lower  Egypt.  If  farther  north  it  could  not 
have  been  in  a  position  naturalty  strong ;  if  anywhere 
but  at  the  division  of  the  two  regions  of  Egypt,  it  could 
not  have  been  the  seat  of  a  sovereign  who  vrished  to 
unite  and  command  the  two.  Where  the  valley  of  Up- 
per Egypt  is  about  to  open  into  the  plain  it  is  about  five 
miles  broad.  On  the  east,  this  valley  is  bounded  almost 
to  the  river's  brink  by  the  light  yellow  limestone  moun- 
tains which  slope  abruptly  to  the  narrow  slip  of  fertile 
land.  On  the  west,  a  broad  surface  of  cultivation  ex- 
tends to  the  low  edge  of  the  Great  Desert,  upon  which 
rise,  like  landmarks,  the  long  series  of  Memphite  pyra- 
mids. The  valley  is  perfectly  flat,  except  where  a  vil- 
lage stands  on  the  mound  of  some  ancient  town,  and  un- 
varied but  by  the  long  groves  of  date-palms  which  ex- 
tend along  the  river,  and  the  smaller  groups  of  the  vil- 
lages. The  Nile  occupies  the  midst  vrith  its  great  vol- 
ume of  water,  and  to  the  west,  not  far  beneath  the  Lib- 
yan range,  is  the  great  canid  called  the  Bahr  Yfisuf, 
or  "  Sea  of  Joseph."  The  scene  is  beautiful  from  the 
contrast  of  its  colors,  the  delicate  tints  of  the  bare  des- 
ert-mountains or  hills  bright  with  the  light  of  an  Egyp- 
tian sun,  and  the  tender  green  of  the  fields,  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  except  when  the  Nile  spreads  its  inun- 
dating waters  from  desert  to  desert,  or  when  the  harvest 
is  yellow  with  such  plenteous  ears  as  Pharaoh  saw  in 
his  dream.  The  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  recollec- 
tion that  here  stood  that  capital  of  Egypt  which  was  in 
times  very  remote  a  guardian  of  ancient  civilization ; 
that  here,  as  those  pyramids — which  trifiers  in  all  ages 
have  mocked  at — ^were  raised  to  attest,  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  was  firmly  believed  and  handed  down  till 
revelation  gave  it  its  true  significance;  and  that  here 
many  of  the  great  events  of  sacred  history  may  have 
taken  place,  certainly  many  of  its  chief  personages  may 
have  wondered  at  remains  which  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham were  the  work  of  an  older  and  stronger  generation. 

But  for  the  pyramids  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  precise  site  of  Memphis,  and  the  pyramids, 
extending  for  twenty  miles,  do  not  minutely  assist  us. 
No  lofty  mounds,  as  at  Bubastis  and  Sals,  mark  the 
place  of  the  great  city;  no  splendid  temples,  as  at 
Thebes,  enable  us  to  recall  its  magnificence.  The  val- 
ley between  the  Libyan  Desert  and  the  Nile  is  flat  and 
unmarked  by  standing  columns,  or  even,  as  at  neigh- 
boring Heliopolis,  by  a  solitary  obelisk.  Happily  a 
fallen  colossal  statue  and  some  trifling  remains  near  by, 
half  buried  in  the  mud,  and  annually  drowned  by  the 
inundation,  show  us  where  stood  the  chief  temple  of 
Memphis,  and  doubtless  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
city,  near  the  modem  village  of  Mlt-Rahlneh  (fully 
Minifet  Bahineh ;  comp.  Robinson,  Researches,  i,  40,  41). 
This  central  position  is  in  the  valley  very  near  the  pres- 
ent west  bank  of  the  river,  and  three  miles  fh)m  the 
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edge  nf  the  Great  Deaert.  The  diatance  above  Cairo  is  | 
■bout  nine  miles,  and  that  above  tba  ancient  head  of 
Cbe  Delta  aboat  niteen.  The  ancient  dty  wu  no 
doabt  of  great  extern,  but  it  ia  impoaaible,  now  that  its 
remai  Da  have  been  deatioyed  and  their  tracea  awalloved 
up  by  the  allnvial  deposit  at  the  Nile,  to  detennine  ila 
limits,  or  lo  deciiie  vhethei  the  different  qnanen  men- 
tioned in  the  hieroglyphic  ioBcriptiona  were  portiona  of 
one  coonected  dly;  or,  again,  whether  the  Memphis 
ioiown  to  clanieal  uriteis  waa  emailer  than  the  old  cap- 
ital, a  central  part  of  it,  fmm  which  the  later  additiona 
had,  in  a  time  of  decay,  been  gradually  separated.  In 
the  inscriptions  we  find  three  quarters  dialingniahed : 
The  "While  Wall,"  mentiODed  by  the  claaaical  writers 
(Xfvcdv  r<i);Dc),  baa  the  same  name  in  hieroglyphics, 
SKBT-HBT  (Brugach,  uf  tup.  i,  120,  !3i,  286;  I  lab.  iv, 
Nua.l091-I<m;  tab.xluX  ThM  Memphis  is  meant  in 
the  name  of  the  nome  appeara  not  only  fh>m  the  dr- 
cumstance  that  Memphis  was  the  capital  of  the  Hem- 
pbitic  Nome,  but  also  from  the  occurrence  of  ha-ptah- 
KA  or  IIA-KA-rTAH,  as  the  equivalent  of  BEBT-BKT  in 
iJk  name  of  [he  nome  (Brugsch,  Md,  i,  tab.  iv ;  i,  1 ; 
ii,  I,  cti^  and  A'antea  am  dem  amai  Racht,  p.  1).  The 
White  Wall  is  put  in  the  name-name  for  Memphis  it- 
self, probably  as  the  oldest  pari  of  the  dty.  Herodotus 
mentions  the  Whiu  Wall  as  the  dtadel  of  Memphis,  for 
herelatfslhatitheld  a  garrisoD  of  120,000  Peraians  (iii, 
91),  and  be  also  speaks  of  it  by  the  name  of  the  Citadd 
Hirnply  (rdTtixacp-lS,^).  Thucydides  speaks  of  the 
White  Wan  as  the  thi[d,and,as  we  may  mfer,  the  sliDDg- 
est  part  of  Memphis,  but  he  does  not  give  the  names 
■if  the  other  two  pans  (i,  104).  The  Scholiast  remarks 
Ibat  Memphis  had  three  walls,  and  that  whereas  tM 
oUien  were  of  brick,  the  third,  or  White  Wall,  was  of 
stone  (ad  loc).  No  douht  the  commentator  had  in  hia 
mind  Greek  towns  surrounded  hy  more  than  a  single 
wall,  and  did  not  know  that  Egyptian  towns  were  rarely 
if  ever  nailed.  But  his  idea  of  the  origin  uf  the  name 
white,  as  applied  to  the  citade!  of  Memphis,  ia  veiy  prob- 
ably correct.  The  Egyptian  forts  known  t«  as  are  of 
entde  hrick ;  therefore  a  stone  fort,  very  poadhle  in  a 
dty  like  Memphis,  famous  for  its  great  works  in  ma- 
sonry, would  receive  a  name  denoting  its  peculiarity. 

quarters,  "The  two  regions  of  life"  (Bnigsch,  OM,  i, 
•lae,  237,  Nos.  1107  sq.,  tab.  xlii,  sliii),  and  auhi  or 
FKR-AHiii  (aid.  p.  2S7,  So.  IIU  a,  lab.  xliii). 

in.  ffurtory.— 1.  The  foundation  of  the  dty  is  assigned 
to  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  head  of  the  first  dy- 
oaaty  (Herod,  ii,  99).  The  situation,  as  already  ob- 
served, is  admirable  for  a  capital  of  the  whole  country, 
and  it  was  probably  chosen  with  that  object.  It  would 
at  once  command  the  DelU  and  hold  the  key  of  Upper 
Egypt,  controlling  the  commerce  of  the  Nile,  defended 
upon  the  W(9t  by  the  Libyan  mountains  and  desert,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  river  and  its  artificial  embankments. 


Memphis  is  associated  by  trachtion  wilh  a  stupeadooa 
work  of  art,  which  has  peimanently  changed  the 
course  uf  the  Nile  and  the  face  of  the  Delta.  Before 
the  time  of  Menea  the  river,  emerging  from  the  ufK 
per  valley  into  the  neck  of  the  Delta,  bent  its  couise 
westward  towards  the  hills  of  the  Libyan  Peaett,  or  at 
least  discharged  a  portion  of  ira  waters  through  an  arm 
in  that  direction.  Here  the  generous  flood,  whose  yewly 
inundation  gives  life  and  fertihty  to  Egypt,  was  largely 
ahaorbed  in  the  sands  of  the  desert  or  wasted  in  stag- 
nant moraisea.  It  is  even  conjectured  that  up  to  the 
time  of  Menes  the  whole  Ddta  waa  an  iminhabilable 
msish.  The  rivers  of  Damascus,  the  Bsrada  and  'Awaj, 
now  lose  themselves  in  the  same  way  in  the  maiBhy 
lakes  of  the  great  desert  plain  south-east  of  that  dty. 
Herodotus  informs  us,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  of  his  time,  that  Menea, "  by  banking  up  the 
river  at  the  bend  which  it  forms  about  a  bundred  fsr- 
lonfTS  eouth  of  Memphie,  laid  the  indent  channel  dry, 
while  he  dug  a  new  couise  for  the  stream  half-way  be- 
tween the  two  Imes  of  hills,  To  this  dsj,"  he  oanlii»- 
□eh  "the  elbow  which  the  Nile  forms  at  the  point  where 
it  is  forced  aside  ialo  the  new  channel  is  guarded  wilh 
the  gi«at«st  care  by  the  Persians,  and  strengthened  ev- 
ery year ;  fbr  if  the  river  were  to  burst  out  at  this  place, 
and  pour  over  the  mound,  there  would  be  danger  of 
Memphis  being  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  flood. 
MSn,  the  6tst  king,  having  thus,  hy  turning  the  river, 
□Lade  the  tract  where  it  used  to  run  dry  land,  proceeded 
in  the  Hrst  place  to  build  the  city  now  called  Memphis 
which  lies  in  the  narrow  part  of  Egj'pt;  after  which  h« 
further  excavated  a  lake  outside  of  the  lown,  to  the  nonb 
and  west,  communicating  with  the  river,  which  yvta  it- 
self the  eastern  boundary"  (Herod,  ii,  99).  From  this 
description  it  appears  thst — like  Amsterdam  diked  in 
from  the  Zuydcr  Zee,  or  SU  Petersbo^  defended  by  the 
mole  at  Oionatadt  (rum  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  or  more 
nearly  hke  New  Orleans  protected  by  its  levee  from  the 
freshets  of  the  Uiasisdppi,  and  drauied  by  Lake  Potit- 
chartnun— Memphis  was  created  upon  a  manh  redaimed 
by  the  dike  of  Uaies  and  drained  by  bis  artificial  lake. 
The  dike  of  Menes  began  twelve  milea  south  of  Mem- 
phis, and  deflected  the  main  chaimd  of  the  river  abont 
two  miles  to  the  eastward.  Upon  the  rise  of  the  Nile, 
a  canal  still  conducted  a  portion  of  its  waters  west- 
ward throogh  the  old  channel,  thus  irrigating  the  plain 
beyond  the  dty  in  that  direction,  while  an  inundation 
was  guarded  against  on  that  side  by  a  large  artifidal 
lake  or  reservoir  at  Abusir.  The  skill  in  engineering 
which  these  works  requited,  and  which  thdr  reoiains 
still  indicate,  argues  a  high  degree  of  material  dvUiaa- 
tion,  at  least  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  the  earliest  known 
period  of  Egyptian  history.  The  manufactures  of  glass 
at  Memphis  were  famed  for  the  superior  quality  of  their 

pUed  long  after  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  empire. 
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Tke  cnriioiiB  of  Memphis  presented  culthmCed  groves 
«(the  Mads-tiee,  of  whose  wood  weie  made  the  pltnks 
ndnsBts  of  boats,  the  handles  of  ofiensiTe  weapons  of 
wVt  md  Tanoos  articles  of  fuznitore  (Wilkinson,  iii,  92, 

Sir  Gcnlner  Wilkinson  obsenres,  *<  The  dike  of  Menes 
vtt  probably  near  the  modem  Kafr  el-£iy4t,  fourteen 
■iltt  aooth  of  Mlt-Rahlneh,  where  the  Nile  takes  a 
fffttf^^TM**  bend,  and  ftom  this  point  it  would  (if  the 
pienoas  direction  of  its  course  continued)  run  immedi- 
Utif  below  the  Libyan  mountains,  and  over  the  site  of 
Mempfaia.  Calculating  from  the  outside  of  Memphis, 
this  bend  agrees  exactly  with  the  hundred  stadia,  or 
Buriy  eleven  and  a  half  English  miles— Mlt-Rahlneh 
bdflg  about  the  centre  of  the  old  city.  No  traces  of 
tboe  dikes  {(tie)  are  now  seen"  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii, 
l()8,D0Ce6).  That  the  dike  has  been  allowed  to  £dl  into 
Defect,  and  ultimately  to  disappear,  may  be  accounted 
for  tnr  tbe  gradual  obliteration  of  the  okl  bed,  and  the 
ooncioo  of  any  necessity  to  keep  the  inundation  from 
the  ate  of  Memphis,  which,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  city 
eootncted,  beeuoe  cultivable  soil  and  required  to  be 
mniially  fertilized.  But  are  we  to  suppose  that  Menes 
ezecated  the  great  engineering  works  attributed  to  him? 
U  if  remarkable  that  the  higher  we  advance  towards 
the  beginnings  of  Egyptian  hlBtory,  the  more  vast  are 
the  works  of  manual  labor.  The  Lake  Moeris,  probably 
exetrated  under  the  6th  djmasty ,  cast  into  the  shade  all 
hter  works  of  its  or  any  other  kind  executed  in  £g3rpt. 
The  chief  pjrramiclB,  which,  if  reaching  down  to  this 
time,  can  Kucely  reach  later,  increase  in  importance  as 
we  go  higher,  the  greatest  being  those  of  £1-G1zeh,  sep- 
okbcs  of  the  earlier  kings  of  the  4th  dynasty.  This 
aate  of  things  implies  the  existence  of  a  large  serf  pop- 
■kdon  gradnaUy  decreasing  towards  later  times^  and 
shows  that  Menes  might  well  have  diverted  the  course 
of  the  Kile.  The  digging  of  a  new  course  seems  doubt- 
Hand  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  branch  which 
became  the  main  stream  was  already  existent. 

The  mythological  system  isi  the  time  of  Menes  u  as- 
etihed  by  Bunsen  to  ^  the  amalgamation  of  the  religion 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt;**  religion  having  '^alr^y 
Qsited  the  two  provinces  before  the  power  of  the  race 
of  This  in  the  Thebaid  extended  itself  to  Memphis,  and 
bdm  the  giant  work  of  Menes  converted  the  Delta 
fram  a  deaert,  checkered  over  with  lakes  and  morasses, 
into  a  blooming  garden.**  The  political  imion  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  country  was  effected  by  the  builder 
of  MemphisL  **•  Menes  founded  the  Empire  ofEgtfpt  by 
laiang  the  people  who  inhabited  the  inalley  of  the  Nik 
fma  a  little  provincial  station  to  that  of  a  historical 
Bition'' (i^9Pl*«  P^oce,  i,  441 ;  ii,409). 

1  It  wonki  appear  from  the  fragments  of  Manetho*s 
hkoiy  that  Memphia  conrinued  the  seat  of  government 
of  knigs  of  all  Egypt  as  kte  as  the  reign  of  Y enephes, 
the  third  snoceasor  of  Menes.  Athothis,  the  son  and 
•Hceaaor  of  Menes,  built  the  palace  there,  and  the  king 
fint  mentioned  built  the  pyramids  near  Cochome  (Cory's 
AntcFratf.  2d  ed.  p.  94-97);  pyramids  are  scarcely  seen 
bat  at  Memphia,  and  Cochome  ia  probably  the  name  of 
part  of  the  Memphitio  necropolis,  as  will  be  noticed  later. 
The  8d  dynasty  was  of  Memphitic  kings,  the  2d  and 
put  of  the  1st  having  probably  lost  the  undivided  rule 
of  Egypt.  The  4th  d3masty,  which  succeeded  about 
&C  2440,  was  the  most  powerful  Memphitic  line,  and 
Qader  its  earlier  kings  the  pyramids  of  £1-Ghlzeh  were 
boik.  It  is  probable  that  other  Egyptian  lines  were 
tnbatary  to  this,  which  not  only  commanded  all  the  re- 
MMioea  of  Egypt  to  the  quarries  of  Syene  on  the  aouth- 
en  border,  but  also  worked  the  copper  mines  of  the  Si- 
Baitic  Peninsula.  The  5th  dynasty  appears  to  have  been 
Mttemporary  with  the  4th  and  6th,  the  latter  being  a 
Memphitic  house  which  continued  the  succession.  At 
the  ckiae  of  the  latter  MemfAis  fell,  according  to  the 
^ion  of  some,  into  the  hands  of  the  Shepherd  kings, 
^Birign  atrangera  who,  nwre  or  leas,  held  Egypt  for  500 
yean.    At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  dynasty  we  once 


more  find  hieroglyphic  notices  of  Memphis  after  a  si- 
lence of  some  centuries.  During  that  d3niasty  and  its 
two  successors,  while  the  Egyptian  empire  lasted,  Mem- 
phis was  its  second  city,  though,  as  the  sovereigns  were 
Thebans,  Thebes  was  the  capitaL 

8.  After  the  decline  of  the  empire,  we  hear  litUe  of 
Memphis  until  the  Persian  period,  when  the. provincial 
dynasties  gave  it  a  preference  over  Thebes  as  the  chief 
city  of  Egypt  Herodotus  informs  us  that  Cambysea, 
enraged  at  the  opposition  he  encountered  at  Memphis, 
committed  many  outrages  upon  the  city.  He  killed  the 
sacred  Apis,  and  caused  his  priests  to  be  scourged.  "  He 
opened  the  ancient  sepulchres,  and  examined  the  bodies 
that  were  buried  in  them.  He  likewise  went  into  the  tem- 
ple of  Hephaestus  (Ptah),  and  made  great  aport  of  the 
image.  ...  He  went  also  into  the  temple  of  the  Cablri, 
which  it  is  unlawful  for  any  one  to  enter  except  the 
(meets,  and,  not  only  made  sport  of  the  images,  but  even 
burned  them'*  (Herod,  iii,  87).  Memphis  never  recov- 
ered from  the  blow  inflicted  by  Cambyses.  With  the 
Greek  rule,  indeed,  its  political  importance  somewhat 
rose,  and  while  Thebes  had  dwindled  to  a  thinly-popu- 
lated collection  of  small  towns,  Memphis  became  the 
native  capital,  where  the  sovereigns  were  crowned  by 
the  Egyptian  priests;  but  Alexandria  gradually  de- 
stroyed its  power,  and  the  policy  of  the  Bomans  hastened 
a  natural  decay . 

4.  At  length,  after  the  Arab^oonquest,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  suocesaion  of  rival  capitals,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Nile— El-FustAt,  El-Askar,  El-Katd-^  and 
El-Kahireh,  the  later  Cairo—drew  away  the  remains  of 
its  population,  and  at  last  left  nothing  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  ancient  capital  but  ruins,  which  were  long  the 
quarries  for  any  who  wished  for  costly  marbles,  massive 
colunons,  or  mere  blocks  of  stone  for  the  numerous 
mosques  of  the  Moslem  seats  of  government.  The 
Arabian  physician,  Abd-el-Latif,  who  visited  Memphis 
in  the  18th  century,  describes  its  ruins  as  then  marvel- 
lous beyond  description  (see  De  Sacy's  translation,  cited 
by  Brugsch,  HiMoire  d^EgjfpU^  p.  18).  AbuUeda,  in  the 
14th  century,  speaks  of  the  remains  of  Memphis  as  im- 
mense; for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  decay,  though 
aome  aculptures  of  variegated  stone  still  retained  a  re- 
nuirkable  freshness  of  color  (J)e$cripiio  uEgypii,  ed.  Mi- 
chaelis,  1776).  At  length,  so  complete  was  the  ruin  of 
Memphis  that  for  a  long  time  its  very  site  was  lost. 
Pococke  could  find  no  trace  of  it.  Recent  explorations, 
especially  those  of  Messra.  Mariette  and  Linant,  have 
brought  to  light  many  of  its  antiquities,  which  have 
been  dispersed  in  the  museums  of  Europe  and  America* 
Some  spedmens  of  sculpture  from  Memphis  adorn  the 
Egyptian  hall  of  the  British  Museum ;  other  monuments 
of  this  great  city  are  in  the  Abbott  Museum  in  New 
York.  The  dikes  and  canals  of  Menes  still  form  the 
basis  of  the  system  of  irrigation  for  Lower  Egypt;  the 
insignificant  village  of  Mlt-Rahlneh  occupies  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  capital. 

rV.  EdificetfRuinSyandMonumenU, — Of  the  buildings 
of  Memphis,  none  remain  above  ground ;  the  tombe  of 
the  neighboring  necropolis  alone  attest  its  importance. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  speak  of  those  temples  which 
ancient  writers  mention,  and  especially  of  such  of  these 
as  are  known  by  remaining  fhigments. 

1.  Herodotus  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  priests, 
that  Menes  **  built  the  temple  of  Hephaestus,  which 
stands  within  the  city,  a  vast  edifice,  well  worthy  of 
mention**  (ii,  99).  The  divinity  whom  Herodotus  thus 
identifies  with  Hephaestus  was  Ptakf  '*the  creative 
power,  the  maker  of  all  material  things"  (Wilkinson,  in 
Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii,  289;  Bunsen,  Egyp^e  Place,  i, 
867,  884).  Ptah  was  worshipped  in  all  Egypt,  but  un- 
der diflflerent  representations  in  different  nomes;  ordi- 
narily **as  a  god  holding  before  him  with  both  hands 
the  Nilometer,  or  emblem  of  stability,  combined  with 
the  sign  of  life'*  (Bunsen,  i,  382).  But  at  Memphis  his 
worship  was  ao  prominent  that  the  primitive  sanctuary 
of  his  temple  was  built  by  Menes :  successive  monarchs 
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greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  the  stmctore  by  the  ad- 
dition of  courts,  porches,  and  colossal  ornaments.  He- 
rodotus and  Diodorus  describe  several  of  these  additions 
and  restorations,  but  nowhere  give  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  temple,  with  measurements  of  its  various 
dimensions  (Herod,  ii,  99,  101,  106-110,  121,  186,  1&3, 
176;  Diod.  Sic.  i,  45,  51,  62,  67).  According  to  these 
authorities,  Mceris  built  the  northern  gateway ;  Sesos- 
tris,  erected  in  front  of  the  temple  colossal  statues  (vary- 
ing* from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  height)  of  himself,  his 
wife,  and  his  four  sons;  Rhampsinitus  built  the  western 
gateway,  and  erected  before  it  the  colossal  statues  of 
Summer  and  Winter;  Asychis  built  the  eastern  gate- 
way, which  **  in  size  and  beauty  far  surpassed  the  other 
three;"  Ptemmetichus  built  the  southern  gateway;  and 
Amosis  presented  to  this  temple  ^  a  recumbent  colossus 
seventy-five  feet  long,  and  two  upright  statues,  each 
twenty  feet  high."  The  period  between  Menes  and 
Amosis,  according  to  Brugsch,  was  8731  years;  accord- 
ing to  Wilkinson  only  about  2100  years;  but  upon 
either  calculation  the  temple,  as  it  appeared  to  Strabo, 
was  the  gprowth  of  many  centuries.  Strabo  (xvii,  807) 
describes  this  temple  as  "  built  in  a  very  sumptuous 
manner,  both  as  regards  the  size  of  the  Naos  and  in  other 
respects."  The  Dromos,  or  grand  avenue  leading  to  the 
temple  of  Ptah,  was  used  for  the  celebration  of  bidl-figfats, 
a  sport  pictured  in  the  tombs.  But  these  fights  were 
probably  between  animals  alone — no  captive  or  gladia- 
tor being  compelled  to  enter  the  arena,  llie  buUs  hav- 
ing been  trained  for  the  occasion,  were  brought  face  to 
&ce  and  goaded  on  by  their  masters,  the  prize  being 
awarded  to  the  owner  of  the  victor.  But  though  the 
bull  was  thus  used  for  the  sport  of  the  people,  he  was  the 
sacred  aninud  of  Memphis. 

This  chief  temple  was  near  the  site  of  the  mod^n 
village  of  Mtt^Rahlneh.  The  only  important  vestige 
of  this  great  temple,  probably  second  only,  if  second,  to 
that  of  Amen-ra  at  Thebes,  now  called  the  temple  of 
£1-Kamak,  is  a  broken  colossal  statue  of  limestone  rep- 
resenting Rameses  II,  which  once  stood,  probably  with 
a  fellow  that  has  been  destroyed,  before  one  of  the 
propyls  of  the  temple.  (See  cut,  p.  72.)  This  statue, 
complete  from  the  head  to  below  the  knees,  is  the  finest 
EgA'ptian  colossus  known.  It  belongs  to  the  British 
government,  which  has  never  yet  spared  the  necessary 
funds  for  transporting  it  to  England. 

2.  Near  this  temple  was  one  of  Apis,  or  Hapi,  the  cel- 
ebrated sacred  bull,  worshipped  with  extraordinary  hon- 
ors at  Memphis,  from  which  the  Israelites  possibly  took 
the  idea  of  the  golden  calf.  Apis  was  believed  to  be  an 
incarnation  of  Osiris.  The  sacred  bull  was  selected  bv 
certain  outward  symbols  of  the  indwelling  divinity;  his 
color  being  black,  with  the  exception  of  white  spots  of  a 
peculiar  shape  upon  his  forehead  and  right  side.  The 
temple  of  Apis  was  one  of  the  most  noted  structures  of 
Memphis.  It  stood  opposite  the  southern  portico  of  the 
temple  of  Ptah;  and  Psammetichus,  who  built  that 
gateway,  also  erected  in  front  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apb  a 
magnificent  colonnade,  supported  by  colossal  statues  or 
Osiride  pillars,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  at  the  temple 
of  Medtnet  Abu  at  Thebes  (Herod,  ii,  158).  Through 
this  colonnade  the  Apis  was  led  with  great  pomp  upon 
state  occasions.  Two  stables  adjoined  the  sacred  vesti- 
bule (Strabo,  xvii,  807). 

The  Serapeum,  or  temple  of  Serapis,  or  Osirhapi,  that 
is,  Osiris-Apis,  the  ideal  correspondent  to  the  animal, 
lay  in  the  desert  to  the  westward,  between  the  modem 
villages  of  Abii-Str  and  Sakkarah,  though  to  the  west 
of  both.  Strabo  describes  it  as  very  much  exposed  to 
sand-drifts,  and  in  his  time  partly  buried  by  masses  of 
sand  heaped  up  by  the  wind  (xvii,  807).  The  sacred 
cubit  and  other  symbols  used  in  measuring  the  rise  of 
the  Nile,  were  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Serapis.  Near 
this  temple  was  the  burial-place  of  the  bulls  Apia,  a 
vast  excavation,  in  which  they  were  sepulchred  in  sar- 
cophagi of  stone  in  the  most  costly  manner.  Diodorus 
(i,  85)  describes  the  magnificence  with  which  a  deceased 


Apis  was  interred  and  his  saooessor  installed  at  Mem- 
phis. The  place  appropriated  to  the  burial  of  the  sa- 
cred bulls  was  a  gallery  some  2U00  feet  in  length  br 
twenty  in  height  and  width,  hewn  in  the  xodc  without 
the  city.  This  gallery  was  divided  into  numerous  re- 
cesses upon  each  side;  and  the  embalmed  bodies  of  the 
sacred  bulls,  each  in  its  own  sarcophagus  of  granite, 
were  deposited  in  these  '*  sepulchral  stalls.**  A  few 
years  since  this  burial-place  of  the  sacred  bulls  was  dis- 
covered by  M.  Mariette,  and  a  large  number  of  the  sar- 
cophagi have  already  been  opened.  These  catacombs 
of  mummied  bulls  were  approached  from  Memphis  by 
a  paved  road,  having  colossal  lions  on  either  side. 

8.  At  Memphis  was  the  reputed  burial-plaee  of  Isis 
(Diod.  Sic.  i,  22) ;  it  had  also  a  temple  to  that  **  myriad- 
named**  divinity,  which  Herodotus  (ii,  176)  describes  as 
"  a  vast  structure,  well  worthy  of  notice,**  but  inferior  to 
that  consecrated  to  her  in  Busiris,  a  chief  dty  of  her 
worship  (ii,  59). 

Herodotus  describes  ''a  beautiful  and  richly-orna- 
mented enclosnre,**  situated  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
temple  of  Ptah,  which  was  sacred  to  Proteus,  a  native 
Memphitic  king.  Within  this  enclosnre  there  was  a 
temple  to  ''the  foreign  Venus**  (Astarte?),  concerning 
which  the  historian  narrates  a  myth  connected  with  the 
Grecian  Helen.  In  this  enclosure  was  ''the  Tynan 
camp**  (ii,  112).  A  temple  of  Ra  or  Phre,  the  Smu,  and 
a  temple  of  the  Cabtri,  complete  the  enumeration  of  the 
sacred  buildings  of  Memphis. 

4.  The  necrqx)lis  of  Memphis  has  escaped  the  de-> 
struction  that  has  obliterated  almost  all  traces  of  the 
city,  partly  from  its  bong  beyond  the  convenient  reach 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Moslem  capitals,  partly  from 
the  unrivalled  massive  solidity  of  its  chief  edifices.  This 
necropolis,  consisting  of  pyramids,  was  on  a  scale  of  gran- 
deur corresponding  with  the  city  itself.  The  "dty  of 
the  pyramids**  is  a  title  of  Memphis  in  the  hieroglyph- 
ics upon  the  monuments.  The  great  field  or  |dain  of 
the  pjH'amids  lies  wholly  upon  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile,  and  extends  from  Abfi-Ro^^sh,  a  little  to  the  north- 
west of  CairO)  to  Meydfim,  about  forty  miles  to  the 
south,  and  thence  in  a  south-westerly  direction  about 
twenty-five  miles  farther,  to  the  pyramids  of  Howara 
and  of  Biahmfi  in  the  Fa3nim.  Lepsius  regards  the 
"pyramid  fields  of  Memphis'*  as  a  most  important  tesd- 
mony  to  the  civilization  of  Egypt  (Liters,  Bohn,  p.  25  ; 
also  Chronoloffie  der  A  egypter,  vol.  i).  These  royal  p>T^ 
amids,  with  the  subterranean  halls  of  Apis,  and  numer- 
ous tombs  of  public  officers  erected  on  the  plain  or  ex- 
cavated in  the  adjacent  hills,  gave  to  Memphis  the 
pre-eminence  which  it  enjoyed  as  "  the  haven  of  the 
blessed.** 

The  pyramids  that  belong  to  Memphis  extend  along 
the  low  edge  of  the  Libyan  range,  and  fbrm  four  groups 
—those  of  E1-6hlzeh,  Abfi-Slr,  Sakkarah,  and  DahshOr 
— all  so  named  from  a  neighboring  town  or  village.  The 
principal  pyramids  of  El-6hlzeh— those  called  the  First 
or  Great,  Second,  and  Third^are  respecrively  the  tomba 
of  Khufu  or  Shufn,  the  Cheops  of  Herodotus  and  Suphis 
I  of  Manetho,  of  the  4th  dynasty;  of  Khafra  or  Shafra, 
Cephren  (Herod.),  of  the  5th?  and  of  Menkaura,Mycer- 
inus  or  Mencheres  of  the  4th.  The  Great  Pyramid  has 
a  baseHneasuring  788  feet  square,  and  a  perpendicular 
height  of  456  feet,  having  lost  about  twen^-five  feet  of 
its  original  height,  which  must  have  been  at  least  480 
feet  (Mr.  Lane,  in  Mrs.  Poole*s  Englithvooman  in  Egypt, 
ii,  121, 125).  It  is  of  solid  stone,  except  a  low  core  of 
rock,  and  a  very  small  space  allowed  for  chambera  and 
passages  leading  to  them.  The  Second  Pyramid  is  not 
far  inferior  to  this  in  size.  Next  in  order  come  the  two 
stone  p3rramids  of  Dahshfir.  The  rest  are  much  smaller. 
In  the  Dahshfir  group  are  two  built  of  crude  brick,  the 
only  examples  in  the  Memphitic  necropolis.  The  whole 
number  that  can  now  be  traced  b  upwards  of  thirty,  but 
Lepsius  supposes  that  anciently  there  were  about  sixty, 
induding  those  south  of  Dahshfir,  the  last  of  which  are 
as  far  as  the  Fitiyum,  about  sixty  miles  above  the  sit^ 
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d  MemphiB  by  the  oonrae  of  the  rirer.  The  prindpal 
^yttmda  in  the  Memphitie  necropolis  are  twenty  in 
oombec;  the  pyramid  of  AbA-KoSsh,  the  three  diief 
pywmdM  of  El-Ghlxeh,  the  three  of  Abti-Slr,  the  nine 
of  Sftkkanh,  and  the  four  of  DahshAr.  The  "  pyra- 
Bids'*  built  by  Venephee  near  Cochome  may  have  been 
in  the  groups  of  Abd-Slr,  for  the  part  of  the  necropolis 
vbere  the  Senpeum  lay  was  called  in  Egyptian  kkm- 
KAorKA-KBM,also  KBM  OT  KBMi,aB  Brugsch  has  shown, 
reanrking  on  its  probable  identity  with  Cochome  (ut 
mp.\,  240,  Kos.  1121, 1122, 1128,  tab.  xliU). 

The  pyramids  were  tombe  of  kings,  and  possibly  of 
members  <^  royal  families.  Around  them  were  the 
tombs  of  subjects,  of  which  the  oldest  were  probably  in 
geoenl  contemporaneous  with  the  king  who  raised  each 
I>jrtuiud.  The  private  tombs  were  either  built  upon  the 
rock  or  excavated,  wherever  it  presented  a  suitable  face 
in  which  a  grotto  could  be  cut,  and  in  either .  case  the 
mammies  were  depoated  in  chambers  at  the  foot  of 
deep  pttL  Sometimes  these  pits  were  not  guarded  by 
the  appa  structure  or  grotto,  though  probably  they  were 
then  originally  protected  by  crude  brick  walls.  A  cnri- 
OQS  inquiry  is  suggested  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Egyptians  localized  in  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis 
those  terresdial  scenes  which  they  supposed  to  symbol- 
ize the  geography  of  the  hidden  world,  and  that  in  these 
the  Greeks  found  the  first  ideas  of  their  own  poetical 
fiirm  of  the  more  precise  belief  of  the  older  race,  of  the 
Acberaiian  Lake,  the  Ferry,  Charon,  and  the  ^  Meads 
of  Asphodel,**  but  this  captivating  subject  cannot  be 
here  pursued  (see  Brugsch,  i,  240, 241, 242).  See  Pyra- 
mids. 

v.  BibUcai  JVoficei.— The  references  to  Memphis  in 
the  Bible  are  wholly  of  the  period  of  the  kings.  Many 
hive  thought  that  the  land  of  Goshen  lay  not  very  far 
fmm  this  city,  and  that  the  Pharaohs  who  protected  the 
bnelitej,  as  well  as  their  oppressors,  ruled  at  Memphis. 
The  indications  of  Scripture  seem,  however,  to  point  to 
the  valley  through  which  ran  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  WAdi-t-TumeyUt  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
£0pt,as  the  old  land  of  Goshen,  and  to  Zoan,  or  Tanis, 
H  the  capital  of  the  oppressors,  if  not  also  of  the  Phara- 
ohs who  protected  thie  Israelites.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  narrative  of  the  events  that  preceded  the 
Exodus  se^ns  indeed  to  put  any  city  not  in  the  eastem- 
BOit  portion  oi  the  Delta  wholly  out  of  the  question. 
SeeOosHsx. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  Israelitish 
kingdom,  and  during  the  subsequent  existence  of  that 
of  Jodah,  that  Memphis  became  important  to  the  He- 
brews. The  Ethiopians  of  the  25th  djmasty,  or  their 
Egyptian  vassals  of  the  28d  and  24th,  probably,  and  the 
Stiles  of  the  26th,  certainly,  made  Memphis  the  political 
e^iital  of  Egypt.  Hosea  mentions  Memphis  only  with 
^gjrp^  » the  great  city,  predicting  of  the  Israelitbh  fu- 
gitirea,  "Mizraim  shall  gather  them  up,  Noph  shall  bury 
them**  (ix,  6).  Memphis,  the  city  of  the  vast  necropo- 
lis, where  Qjiris  and  Anubis,  gods  of  the  dead,  threats 
ened  to  overshadow  the  worahip  of  the  local  divin- 
itjr,  Ptah,  could  not  be  more  accurately  characterized. 
No  other  city  but  Abydoe  was  so  much  occupied  with 
bncial,  and  Abydos  was  far  inferior  in  the  extent  of  its 
DserDpoUa.  With  the  same  force  that  personifies  Mem- 
phis as  the  burier  of  the  unhappy  fugitives,  the  prophet 
Nihnm  describes  Thebes  as  waUed  and  fortified  by  the 
set  (iii,  8),  as  the  (Hie  had  been  called  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  for  Thebes  alone  of  the  cities  of  Egypt  lay 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  See  No- Am  mon.  Isaiab,  in 
the  wonderful  Burden  of  Egypt,  which  has  been  more 
Btrked  and  literally  fiUfilled  than  perhaps  any  other 
like  portion  of  Scripture,  couples  the  princes  of  Zoan 
(Tanis)  with  the  princes  of  Noph  as  evil  advisers  of 
Pharaoh  and  Egypt  (xix,  13).  Egypt  was  then  weak- 
ly governed  by  the  Unt  Tanitic  king  of  the  28d  dynasty, 
•lillr  or  vaanl  of  Hrhakah ;  and  Memphis,  as  already 
icmarked,  was  the  political  capitaL  In  Jeremiah,  Noph 
is<pokp>n  of  with  '^Tahapanes,"  the  firontier  stronghold 


DaphnsB,  as  an  enemy  of  Israel  (ii,  16).  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  importance  here  given  to  **  Tahapanca." 
Was  it  to  warn  the  Israelites  that  the  first  dty  of  Egypt 
which  they  should  afterwards  enter  in  their  forbidden 
flight  was  a  city  of  enemies?  In  his  prophecy  of  the 
overthrow  of  Pharaoh-Necho*s  army,  the  same  prophet 
warns  Migdol,  Noph,  and  ^  Tahpanhes"  of  the  approach 
of  the  invader  (xlvi,  14),  as  if  warning  the  capital  and 
the  frontier  towns.  When  Migdol  and  **  Tahpanhes'* 
had  fallen,  or  whatever  other  strongholds  guarded  the 
eastern  border,  the  Delu  could  not  be  defended.  When 
Memphis  was  taken,  not  only  the  capital  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  but  the  frontier  fort  commanding 
the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Upper  Egj'pt  had  fallen. 
Later  he  says  that  *<Noph  shall  be  waste  and  desolate, 
without  an  inhabiunt**  (ver.  19).  And  so  it  is,  while 
many  other  cities  of  that  day  yet  flourish— as  Hermop- 
olis  Parva  and  Sebennytns  in  the  Delta,  and  Lycopolis, 
Latopolis,  and  Syene,  in  Upper  £g}*pt;  or  still  exist  as 
villages,  like  Chemmu  (Panopolis),  Tentyra,  and  Her- 
monUiis,  in  the  latter  division — it  is  doubtful  if  any  vil- 
lage on  the  site  of  Memphis,  once  the  most  populous 
city  of  Egypt,  even  preserves  its  name.  Latest  in  time, 
Ezekiel  prophesies  the  coming  distress  and  final  over- 
throw of  Memphis.  Egypt  is  to  be  filled  with  slain ; 
the  rivers  are  to  be  dried  and  the  lands  made  waste; 
idols  and  false  gods  are  to  cease  out  of  Noph ;  there  is 
to  be  ''no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt.**  So 
much  is  general,  and  refers  to  an  invasion  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Noph,  as  by  Hosea,  is  coupled  with  Egypt 
— the  capital  with  the  state.  Then  more  particularly 
Pathros,  Zoan,  and  No  are  to  suffer;  Sin  and  No  again; 
and  with  more  vivid  distinctness  the  distresses  of  Sin, 
No,  Noph,  Aven,  Pi-beseth,and  **  Tehaphnehes**  are  fore- 
told, as  if  the  prophet  witnessed  the  advance  of  fire  and 
sword,  each  city  taken,  its  garrison  tmd  fighting  citi- 
zens, **  the  young  men,**  slain,  and  its  fair  buildings  given 
over  to  the  flames,  as  the  invader  marched  upon  Daph- 
ns,  Pelusium,  Tanis,  Bubastis,  and  Heliopolis,  until  Mc  m- 
phis  fell  before  him,  and  beyond  Memphis  Thebes  alone 
oflered  resistance,  and  met  with  the  like  overthrow  (xxx, 
1-19).  Perhaps  these  vivid  images  represent,  by  the 
fence  of  repetition  and  their  climax-like  arrangement, 
but  one  series  of  calamities:  perhaps  they  represent 
three  invasions — that  of  Nebuchadneczar,  of  which  we 
may  expect  history  one  day  to  tell  us;  that  of  Camby- 
ses;  and  last,  and  most  ruinous  of  all,  that  of  Ochus. 
The  minuteness  with  which  the  first  and  more  particu- 
lar prediction  as  to  Memphis  has  been  fulfilled  is  very 
noticeable.  The  images  and  idols  of  Noph  have  disap- 
peared; when  the  site  of  almost  every  other  ancient 
town  of  Egypt  is  marked  by  colossi  and  statues,  but 
one,  and  that  fallen,  with  some  insignificant  neighbors, 
is  found  where  once  stood  its  greatest  city. 

YI.  Literature. — The  chief  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  this  article  are  Lepsius,  Dtnhmdler  cm*  A  egypttn  vnd 
Aetkiopien;  Brugsch,  Geographitcht  ln$chr\flen;  Col. 
Howard  Vyse,  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  fol  plates,  and  8vo 
text  and  plates;  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Modem  Egypt  and 
Thebesj  and  Hmd-book  1o  Egypt ;  and  Mrs.  Poole,  Evg^ 
Hshwoman  in  Egypt,  where  the  topography  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  necropolis  and  the  pyramids  are  by  Mr.  Lane. 
See  further,  Fourmont,  Descript.  de$  Plainet  d'Jfeliop,  et 
de  Menq>hu  (Par.  1755) ;  Niebnhr,  Trav.  i,  101 ;  Du  Bois 
Aym^,  in  the  De$cript,  de  ftgypte,  viii,68;  Prokescb, 
Eritmer.  ii,  88  sq.;  also  Gesenius,  Tke»,  heb,  p.  812; 
Smith*s  Diet,  of  Ciat$,  Geogr.  s.  v.    See  Noph. 

Memu'can  (Heb.  Memukan',  )^^'Q'Of  of  unknown 
but  prob.  Persian  origin ;  Sept.  Movxaioc*  Vulg.  MamU' 
chan),  the  last  named  of  the  seven  satraps  or  royal  coun- 
sellors at  the  court  of  Xerxes,  and  the  one  at  whose 
suggestion  Vashti  was  divorced  (Esth.  i,  14, 16, 21).  B.C 
488.  "They  were  *wise  men  who  knew  the  times* 
(skilled  in  the  planets,  according  to  Aben-Ezra),  and 
appear  to  have  formed  a  council  of  state ;  Josephus  says 
that  one  of  their  offices  was  that  of  interpreting  the  laws 
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(AnLxi^Qf  1).  This  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  royal  question  is  put  to  them  when 
assembled  in  council;  ^Accordiiiff  to  law  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  queen  Vashti  ?'  Memucan  was  either  the 
president  of  the  council  on  this  occasion,  or  gave  his 
opinion  first  in  consequence  of  his  acknowledged  wis- 
dom, or  from  the  respect  allowed  to  his  advanced  age. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  priority,  his 
sentence  for  Yashti's  disgrace  was  approved  by  the  king 
and  princes,  and  at  once  put  into  execution.  The  Tar- 
gum  of  Esther  identifies  him  with '  Haman,  the  grand- 
son of  Agag.'  The  reading  of  the  Kethib^  or  written 
text,  in  ver.  16,  is  pOlO"  (Smith). 

Mezi,  Thk,  are  a  class  of  persons  who  occupy  a 
somewhat  conspicuous  place  in  the  religious  communi- 
ties of  Northern  Scotland,  chiefly  in  those  parts  of  it 
where  the  Gaelic  language  prevails,  as  in  Ross,  Suther- 
land, and  the  upland  disuicts  of  Inverness  and  Aigyle. 
Large  and  undivided  parishes,  a  scanty  supply  of  the 
means  of  grace,  patronage,  and  other  causes  peculiar  to 
such  localities,  seem  to  have  developed  this  abnormal 
class  of  self-appointed  instructors  and  spiritual  over- 
seers, who  sustain  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  a  relation 
very  similar  to  that  of  our  lay-preachers.  They  are 
designated  ^Men"  by  way  of  eminence,  and  as  a  title 
of  respect,  in  recognition  of  their  superior  natural  abili- 
ties, and  their  attainments  in  religious  knowledge  and 
personal  piety.  There  is  no  formal  manner  in  which 
they  pass  into  the  rank  or  order  of  Men,  further  than 
the  general  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the 
people  among  whom  they  live,  on  account  of  their 
known  superior  gifts  and  religious  experience.  If  they 
are  considered  to  excel  their  neighbors  in  the  exercises 
of  prayer  and  exhortation,  for  which  they  have  abun- 
dant opportunities  at  the  Ijfke-wakes,  which  are  still 
common  in  the  far  Highlands,  and  at  the  meetings  for 
prayer  and  Christian  fellowship,  and  if  they  continue 
to  frequent  such  meetings,  and  take  part  in  these  relig- 
ious services,  so  as  to  meet  with  general  approbation, 
they  thus  gradually  gain  a  repute  for  godliness,  and 
naturally  glide  into  the  order  of  "  The  Men." 

There  are  oftentimes  three  or  four  **  Men"  in  a  par- 
ish; and  as,  on  communion  occasions,  Friday  is  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  prayer  and  mutual  exhortation,  these 
lay- workers  have  then  a  public  opportunity  of  exercis- 
ing their  gifU  by  engaging  in  prayer,  and  speaking  on 
questions  bearing  on  religious  experience.  This,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  is  considered  as  the  great 
day  of  the  communion  season,  and  is  populariy  called 
the  '*  Men's  day  f  and,  as  there  may  be  present  twenty 
or  thirty  of  these  "  Men"  assembled  from  the  surround- 
ing parishes,  the  whole  service  of  the  day  is,  so  to  speak, 
left  in  their  hands — only  the  minister  of  the  parish  usu- 
ally presides,  and  sums  up  the  opinions  exprcSssed  on  the 
subject  under  consideration.  Many  of  the  **  Men"  as- 
sume on  these  occasions  a  peculiar  garb  in  the  form  of  a 
large  blue  cloak;  and  in  moving  about  from  one  com- 
munity to  another,  they  are  treated  vrith  great  respect, 
kindness,  and  hospitality.  The  influence  which  was 
thus  acquired  by  the  '* Men". over  the  people  was  very 
powerful,  and  no  wonder  that  some  of  them  grievously 
abused  it.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  many  par- 
ishes in  the  Highlands,  where  the  ministers  have  been 
careless  and  remiss  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
these  lay-workers  have  often  been  useful  in  keeping  spir- 
itual rdigion  alive.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the 
heads  of  some  of  them  were  turned,  and  that  the  honor 
in  which  they  were  held  begat  spiritual  pride  in  them. 
But  these  are  always  said  to  have  been  the  exception. 
Since  the  period  of  the  disruption,  when  the  HiglUands 
have  been  furnished  with  a  more  adequate  supply  of  Gos- 
pel ordinances,  and  spiritual  feudalism  has  been  broken,  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  influence  of  the  ^  Men,"  for  the 
most  part  connected  now  with  the  Free  Church,  has  been 
gradually  on  the  wane.  See  Auld,  Afin.  and  Men  of  the 
Far  North  (1868),  p.  142-262.     (J.  H.  W.) 


Men  of  Understandinf  ,  a  rdigious  aect  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Bi-etkren  and  Sitters 
of  the  Free  Spirit,  has  already  been  considered  under  the 
heading  HoMiiiBS  I2itbluokiitl& 

Menaohoth.    See  Talmud. 

Menaoa  (or  MtvaTov),  a  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  containing  all  the  changeable  parts  of 
the  services  used  for  the  fWtival  days  of  the  Christian 
year.  It  is  usually  arranged  in  twelve  volumes,  one  for 
every  month,  but  the  whole  is  sometimes  compressed 
into  three  volumes.  The  Menaa  of  the  Eastern  Church 
neariy  answers  to  the  Breviary  of  the  Western  Church, 
omitting,  however,  some  portions  of  the  services  which 
the  latter  contains,  and  inserting  others  which  are  not 
in  iL  See  Zacharius,  Bibliotheca  BiL  ;  Neale,  Eastern 
Church,  p.  829.    See  Breviary. 

Manage,  Mattuieu,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
about  1388,  in  Maine,  near  Angers.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  there  received  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1408,  and  was  called  to  the  chair  of  philosophy 
after  1413.  The  success  he  obtained  caused  him  to  be 
elected  vice-chancellor  in  1416,  and  rector  of  the  uni> 
versity  in  1417.  He  afterwards  established  himself  at 
Angers,  where  he  taught  theology.  In  the  year  1432 
he  was  sent  by  the  Church  of  Angers,  with  Guy  of  Ver- 
sailles, to  the  Council  of  Basle,  and  by  the  council  to 
pope  Eugene  IV  at  Florence.  He  did  not  return  to 
Basle  until  1437.  In  1441  he  received  the  functions  of 
a  theologian.  He  died  Nov.  16, 1446.  His  biography- 
has  been  written  by  GiUes  Menage.  See  Hoefcr,  Xouv, 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Men'ahem  (Heb.  Menadtem',  DHdC,  comforting 
[comp.  Manaen,  Acts  xiii,  1] ;  Sept.  Ma»a^;i,  Vu^ 
Manakem;  Josephus,  Mavoiy/uoc,  Ant^  ix,  11,  IX  the 
seventeenth  separate  king  of  Israd,  who  began  to  reigo 
B.C.  769,  and  reigned  ten  years.  He  was  the  son  of 
Gadi,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  generals 
of  king  Zachariah.  When  he  heard  the  news  of  the 
murder  of  that  prince,  and  the  usurpation  of  Shallum, 
he  was  at  Tirzah,  but  immediately  marched  to  Samaria, 
where  Shallum  had  shut  himself  up,  and  slew  him  in 
that  city.  He  then  usurped  the  throne  in  his  turn,  and 
forthwith  reduced  Tiphsah,  which  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge his  rule.  He  adhered  to  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  like 
the  other  kings  of  IsraeL  His  general  character  is  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  as  rude  and  exceedingly  cruel  {AnL, 
ix,ll,l).  The  contemporary  prophets,  Hotfea  and  Amos, 
have  left  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  ungodliness,  de- 
moralization, and  feebleness  of  Israel ;  and  Ewald  adds 
to  their  testimmiy  some  doubtful  references  to  Isaiah 
and  Zechariah.  (For  the  encounter  with  the  Assyrians, 
see  below.)  Menahem  died  in  B.C.  759,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  son  Pekahiah  (2  Kings  xv,  14r.22).  There 
are  some  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  narrative  of  his 
reign,  in  the  discussion  of  which  we  chiefly  follow  the 
statements  in  Smithes  DuA,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.  See  Is- 
rael, Kingdom  ok. 

(1.)  Ewald  {Gesck  Itr,  iii,  598),  foUowing  the  Sept., 
would  translate  the  latter  part  of  2  Kings  xv,  10,  ^ And 
Kobolam  (or  Keblaam)  smote  him,  and  slew  him,  and 
reigned  in  his  stead."  Ewald  considers  the  fact  of  such 
a  king's  existence  a  help  to  the  inteipretation  of  Zech. 
xi,  8 ;  and  he  accounts  for  the  silence  of  Scripture  as  to 
his  end  by  saying  that  he  may  have  thrown  himself 
across  the  Jordan,  and  disappeared  among  the  subjects 
of  king  Uzziah.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  how  such 
a  translation  can  be  made  to  agree  with  the  subsequent 
mention  (ver.  13)  of  ShaUum,  and  with  the  express  as- 
cription of  Shallum's  death  (ver.  14)  to  Menahem.  The- 
nius  excuses  the  translation  of  the  Sept.  by  supposing 
that  their  MSS.  may  have  been  in  a  defective  state,  but 
ridicules  the  theorv  of  Ewald.     See  Kinos. 

(2.)  In  the  brief  history  of  Menahem,  his  ferocious 
treatment  of  Tiphsah  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  The 
time  of  the  occurrence  and  the  site  of  the  town  have 
been  doubted.    Keil  says  that  it  can  be  no  other  place 
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thin  the  remote  ThapsAciiB  on  the  Eopfarates,  the  north- 
aA  boondazy  (1  Kings  it,  24)  of  Solomoii^t  dominions; 
•nd  certainly  do  other  plaiiDe  bearing  the  name  is  men- 
tiooed  in  the 'Bible.  Othen  suppose  that  it  may  have 
bcoi  tome  town  which  Menahem  took  in  his  way  as  he 
weot  firom  Tinah  to  win  a  crown  in  Samaria  (Ewald) ; 
or  thai  it  b  a  tnmscriber's  eimr  for  Tappnab  (Josh,  xvii, 
8),  aad  that  Menahem  laid  it  waste  when  he  retnmed 
bom  Samaria  to  Tiirah  (Thenius).  No  saffident  rea- 
aoQ  appears  for  having  recourse  to  such  conjectures 
where  ihe  |dain  text  presents  no  insuperable  difficulty. 
The  act,  whether  perpetrated  at  the  b^inning  of  Mena- 
hem's  reign  or  somewhat  later,  was  doubtless  intended 
(0  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  reluctant  subjects 
thnogbont  Uie  whole  extent  of  dominion  which  he 
drimed.  A  precedent  for  such  craelty  might  be  found 
Id  the  border  wars  between  Syria  and  Israel  (2  Kings 
riii,  12).  It  is  a  striking  sign  of  the  increasing  degre- 
ditaoD  of  the  land,  that  a  king  of  Israel  practiced  upon 
his  nbjccts  a  brutality  from  the  mere  suggestion  of 
which  the  unscrupulous  Syrian  usurper  recoiled  vrith 
intignation.    SeeTiPHSAH. 

(S.)  But  the  most  remarkable  event  in  Mcnahem's 
idgn  is  the  first  appearance  of  a  hostile  force  of  Aasyr- 
itDS  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  IsraeL  King  Pul,  how- 
ever, withdrew,  having  been  converted  from  an  enemy 
into  an  ally  by  a  timely  gift  of  1000  talents  of  silver, 
which  Menahem  exacted  by  an  assessment  of  fifly  shek- 
eb  t  head  on  60,000  Israelites.  This  was  probably  the 
only  cbmce  left  to  him,  as  he  had  not  that  resource  in 
the*  treasures  of  the  Temple  of  which  the  kings  of  Judah 
availed  themselves  in  similar  emergencies.  It  seems, 
peifacps,  too  much  to  infer  from  1  Chron.  v,  26  that  Pul 
alio  took  sway  Israelitish  captives.  The  name  of  Pul 
(Sept.  Phaloch  or  Phalos)  appears,  according  to  Rawlin- 
•on  {BampUm  Ledures  for  1859,  Lect.  iv,  p.  188),  in  an 
Afl^nrian  inscription  of  a  Ninevite  king,  as  PhaUukha, 
who  took  tribute  from  Beth  Kumri  (=the  house  of 
Ooui= Samaria),  ma  well  as  fW)m  Tyre,  Sidon,  Damas- 
caa^Idunysa,  and  Philistia;  the  king  of  Damascus  is  set 
down  as  giving  28O0  talents  of  sflver,  besides  gold  and 
copper,  Iwt  neither  the  name  of  Menahem,  nor  the 
amoontof  his  tribute,  is  stated  in  the  inscription.  Raw- 
fiann  also  says  that  in  another  inscription  the  lumM  of 
Mfnahwn  is  given,  probably  by  mistake  of  the  stone- 
CBtter,  as  a  tributary  of  Tiglath-pileser.    See  Nineveh. 

Menahem  (bien-Zbrach)  of  Estblui,  a  Jewish 
saviot,  was  bom  in  1806  at  Estella,  whither  his  father 
had  fled  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  France. 
In  1828,  six  years  after  his  marriage  to  the  daughter  of 
Beajamin  Abiz,  the  rabbi  of  Estella,  the  Navarrese  mas- 
Mcre  occurred,  in  which  his  father,  mother,  and  four 
▼ooDger  brothers  were  murdered,  while  he  himself,  se- 
verely wounded,  was  left  for  dead.  A  soldier  riding  by, 
late  in  the  night,  heard  him  groan,  and  lifted  the  nnfor- 
tonate  Jew  upon  his  horse,  bound  up  his  wounds,  clothed 
hha,  and  secured  a  ph3rsician*s  care  for  him.  Thus  pre- 
Mrv«d,  Menahem  repaired  to  Toledo,  and  studied  the 
Tahnud  for  two  years.  Thence  he  went  to  Alcala,  where 
he  joined  R.  Joehoa  Abalesh  in  his  studies.  Upon  the 
^eih  of  the  latter  in  1860,  Menahem  succeeded  as  ruler 
of  the  eoDc^e,  and  held  this  phice  tin  1868.  Havmg 
kat  all  his  property  during  the  civil  war,  Don  Samud 
Abarbanel,  of  Seville,  fibex^y  supplied  him  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  which  he  spent  at  Toledo,  where 
he  (tied  in  1874.  To  this  benefactor  he  dedicated  his 
book  on  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies,  in  827  chapters, 
otiiled  Provision  for  the  Way,  K^jp  •^J'^'n^  rns 
MTitt^  (Ferrara,  I554>  Comp.  Gr^  GetcL'd,  Jvdm 
(LeqisK,  1878),  vii,  812;  Jost,  Gt$eh,  d.  JudentAums  u. 
t.8dbf6a,iii,86;  Zona,  Z«r  (TeacA.  «.  LAerotur  (Berlin, 
1846),  p.  415;  Dessaoer,  (TescA.  dL  IgraeHim  (Breslau, 
1870),  p.  828  sq.;  Fttrat,  BibL  JwdakOy  ii,  868;  Undo, 
Bkiorif  of  ike  Jews  of  Spam  and  Portugal  (London, 

1848),  p.  167  sq.;  Finn,  Sspkardimy  or  the  History  of  the 
Jem  m  J^oSm  and  Portttgta  (London,  1841),  p.  807; 


Etheridge,  Tntrod,  to  Hebr.  Literature^  p.  265 ;  Manasseh 
ben-Israel,  The  ConciHator^  transL  by  £.  U.  Lindo  (Lon- 
don, 1842),  p.  XXX ;  Zunz,  LiUraturgesdiichU  der  syna- 
gogaUn  Poesie  (Beriin,  1865),  p.  506.     (B.  P.) 

Menahem  op  Mersebubo,  a  rabbi  of  great  dis- 
tinction among  Jewish  scholars  of  the  14th  century,  and 
one  of  the  representatives  of  truly  German  synagogal 
teachers,  flourished  about  1860.  He  lived  in  very  troub- 
lesome times,  and  because  the  literary  remains  of  this 

period  were  scanty,  it  was  called  the  CiP*^  "lin,  "  the 

destitute  generation."  To  the  prominent  literati  of  that 
period,  who  left  some  monuments  of  their  learning,  be- 
longs Menahem  of  Mersebuig,  who  wrote  annotations 

on  Rabbittieal  decisions^  entitled  D*^p^tt9,  reprinted  in 
Jak.  Weit's  T^W,  ''questions  and  answers*"  (Yened.  1549; 
Hanau,  1610).  Comp.  GrHtz,  Geschichie  der  Juden,  viii, 
149 ;  Jost,  Geschichte  des  Judenthums  u.  a.  Sekten,  iii,  1 16 ; 
Zunz,  Zur  Geschichte  tc  Liieratur  (Berlin,  1845),  p.  193; 
FUrst,  BUfi,  Judaica,  ii,  852. 

Bfe'nan,  or  rather  Mainah  {Malvav  [with  much 
variety  of  readings],  of  uncertain  signification),  a  per- 
son named  as  the  son  of  Mattatha  and  father  of  Melea, 
among  the  private  descendants  of  David  and  ancestors 
of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  81) ;  but  of  doubtful  authenticity 
{Meih,  Quart,  Rev,  1852,  p.  597).  See  Gkmbalooy  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Menandzians,  one  of  the  most  ancient  branches 
of  the  Gnostics,  received  their  name  f^m  their  leader, 
Menander.  He  was  a  Samaritan  by  birth,  and  is  said 
to  have  received  instruction  from  Simon  Magus.  This 
supposition  is  not  well  founded,  however,  and  has  arisen, 
no  doubt,  from  the  similarity  which  existed,  to  some 
extent,  between  his  teachings  and  those  of  Simon,  as 
well  as  from  the  erroneous  idea  tha^  all  the  Gnostic 
sects  sprung  from  the  Simonians.  Menander  aspired  to 
the  honor  of  being  a  Messiah,  and,  according  to  the  tes- 
timcmies  of  Irenasus,  Justin,  and  Tertullian,  he  pretended 
to  be  one  of  the  eons  sent  from  the  pleroma,  or  celestial, 
regions,  to  succor  the  souls  that  lay  groaning  under  bod- 
ily oppression  and  servitude,  and  to  maintain  them 
against  the  violence  and  stratagems  of  the  diemons  that 
hold  the  reins  of  empire  in  this  sublunary  world.  One 
of  the  conditions  of  salvation  was  baptism  in  his  name, 
according  to  a  peculiar  form  instituted  by  him.  He 
claimed  also  the  power  to  make  his  followers  immortal. 
His  daring  pretensions  and  fanatical  teachings  should 
cause  him  to  be  ranked  as  a  lunatic  rather  than  the 
founder  of  a  heretical  sect.  The  influence  of  the  Me- 
nandrians  continued  through  several  minor  sects  until 
some  time  in  the  6th  century.  They  were  often  con- 
founded, by  those  not  well  informed  on  the  subject,  with 
the  orthodox  followers  of  Christ  See  Eusebius,  Hist, 
Eccks,  iii,  26, ;  iv,  22;  Irenaeus,  Adv,  hares,  i,  21 ;  Jus- 
tin M.,  Apolog,  i,  26 ;  Schofi;  CA.  Hist,  i,  285;  Gieseler, 
Ecdes.  Hist,  i,  56 ;  Mosheim^  Commentary  on  Ecdes,  Hist^  j 
Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikonj  voL  vi,  s.  v. ;  Walch, 
Hist,  der  Ketzereien,  i,  185  sq.,  276,  284 ;  SchrOckh, 
Kirchen-Gesch,  Uf  244.    See  aiso  Giiosrics;  Magus, 

SlMOX. 

Menard,  Clande,  a  French  theologian,  was  born 
at  Angers  in  1680.  He  began  his  career  as  a  barrister, 
and  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  provoetship. 
Becoming  depressed  in  mind  by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  he 
forsook  his  calling,  and  intended  to  retire  from  the  worid. 
His  friends  prevented  his  entering  a  cloister,  but  he 
embraced  the  ecdesiastical  profession,  and  showed  his 
interest  in  monastic  institutions  by  contributing  to 
the  erection  of  several  convents.  He  applied  himself  to 
researches  in  the  antiquities  of  his  province  with  so 
much  success  that  his  compatriot  Manage  calls  him  **  Le 
p^re  de  lliistoire  d'Anjou."  He  died  Jan.  20, 1652.  He 
is  noted  for  the  following  works:  Les  deux  premiers  Ii- 
vres  de  St.  A  ugustin  centre  Julien  (Paris,  1617,  folio  and 
8ro) : — S,  Hieronymi  endicuhis  de  Hesr^bus  Judaorum 
(ibid.  1617, 4to).    Menard  pnUiahed  this  history  hom  a 
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maniMcript  wbich  he  had  found  at  Lasal.  He  added 
difTerent  Latin  treatises  of  the  same  age,  and  notes,  in 
which  he  showed  much  judgment  and  erudition.  M^ 
nard*s  edition  served  as  a  basis  for  that  of  Ducange,  in 
which  the  notes  and  observations  of  the  former  are  up- 
hehi ; — Itmerarium  B,  Antonim  mctrtyris,  cum  cmnota- 
tiombus  (Angers,  1640,  4to) : — RechercMes  et  avis  $ur  U 
corps  de  St.  Jacques  U  Majeur  (Angers,  1610).  In  this 
work  he  maintains,  against  genenil  opinion,  that  the 
relics  of  this  apostle  are  kept  in  Sl  BiIaurUle*s  Church 
at  Angers.  To  Menard  is  ailso  attributed  Vkistoire  de 
Vordre  du  Croissant,  a  MS.  in  the  library  at  Paris.  See 
Biographic  UniverseUe,  s.  v. 

Menard,  Fran9ois,  a  Dutch  writer  of  note,  was 
bom  at  Stellewroof,  in  Friesland,  in  1570.  He  estab- 
lished himself  at  Poitiers,  where  he  was  at  first  professor 
of  humanity,  and  later  professor  of  jurisprudence.  He 
obtained  a  pension  from  Louis  XHI.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  His  important  works  are,  Regici- 
diam  deteskUum,  qwBtitum,  prcsccgutum  (Poitiers,  1610), 
written  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Henry  IV : — 
ZHsputationes  dejtirHms  episcoporum  (Poitiers,  1612, 8vo), 
which  dbplays  a  deep  knowledge  of  civil  and  canonical 
law ;  and  Des  notes  sur  laviede  Sie,-Radegerel  et  sur  la 
raffle  de  Saint^Cesaire  (edited  by  Charles  Pidoox,  Poi- 
tiers, 1621),— Biographie  UmoerseUe,  s.  v. 

Menard,  Jean,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  writer, 
was  bom  at  Nantes  Sept.  23, 1650.  He  studied  law  at 
Paris,  and  met  with  great  success  at  Nlmes  as  a  pleader. 
But,  influenced  by  conscientious  soruples,  he  entered  the 
Seminary  of  Saint-Magloire  in  1675  as  a  student  of  the- 
ology, and,  after  receiving  orders  at  Paris,  returned  to 
his  native  place  to  devote  himself  to  the  furtherance  of 
tme  Christianity.  Believing  that  an  ascetic  life  of  the 
very  strictest  sort  u  required  of  all  devout  Christians, 
he  determined  to  give  himself  entirely  to  works  of 
charity  and  kindred  offices.  He  refused  the  canonship 
to  Sainte-Chapelle,  and  also  the  bishopric  of  Saint^Pd 
.  de  Leon,  preferring  the  humble  position  of  warden  of 
the  seminary  at  Nlmes,  where  he  labored  with  great  sat- 
isfaction for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  died  at  Ntmes 
April  15, 1717.  Menard  is  the  author  of  a  CaUchitme 
(Ntmes,  1695, 8vo),  which  has  been  approved  by  many 
prelates.  His  memory  for  some  time  was  the  object  of 
a  kind  of  worship,  and  his  tomb,  it  is  said,  was  a  place 
of  miracles  and  wonderful  cures. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Menard,  L6on,  a  French  antiquary,  was  bora 
Sept.  12, 1706,  at  Taras^on.  After  having  studied  suc- 
cessfully at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Lyons,  he  .took 
his  degree  in  law  at  Toulouse,  and  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  position  of  counsellor  to  the  inferior  court  of 
Ntmes.  After  1744  he  resided  almost  continually  at 
Paris,  whither  he  had  been  sent  in  the  interest  of  his 
clients.  Largely  devoted  to  the  study  of  history  and 
antiquity,  he  made  himself  known  by  his  History  of  the 
Bishops  of  Nimes,  the  success  of  which  opened  to  him 
in  1749  the  doors  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He 
also  became  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Lyons  and  of 
Marseilles.  In  1762  he  went  to  Avignon,  and,  at  the  ex- 
press invitation  of  the  magistrates,  he  spent  two  years 
in  collecting  the  materials  necessary  for  a  history  of 
that  city ;  but,  his  health  failing,  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
sist from  this  work.  He  died  Oct.  1, 1767,  at  Paris. 
Menard  wrote,  Histoire  des  Eviques  de  Nimes  (La  Haye 
[Lyons],  1787, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  revised  in  the  Histoire  of 
that  city : — Histoire  civile,  eccUsiastique,  et  littiraire  de 
la  Viile  de  Nimes,  avec  des  Notes  et  les  Preuves  (Paris, 
1750-58,  7  vols.  4to).  The  only  fault  of  this  learned 
work  is  its  excessive  prolixity.  An  abridgment  of  it 
has  appeared,  continuing  as  fitr  as  1790  (Nlmes,  1881- 
88,  8  vols.  Svo)  I— Rifutalion  du  Sentiment  de  Voltaire 
qui  traite  d'Ouvrage  suppose  Is  "Teetmnent  du  Car- 
dinal Richelieu**  (anonymous,  1750,  12mo).  Fonce- 
magne  joined  Menard  in  sustaining  the  authenticity  of 
a  writing  that  Voltaire  peislBted  in  declaring  apocry- 


phal : — Pieces fitgitiees  pour  servir  a  F  Histoire  de  Framee, 
avec  dee  Notes  kistoriques  et  giograpUgues  (Paris,  1750, 
3  vols.  4to).  This  valued  collection,  published  in  co- 
operation with  the  marquis  D'Anboia,  contains  a  nnm- 
ber  of  researches  respecting  persons,  plaoee,  dates,  etc^ 
from  1546  to  1658  i—Vie  de  FlMUer,  at  the  head  of  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  that  prelate,  but  of  which  only 
the  first  volume  appeared  (1760, 4to).  Menard  is  aUio 
the  author  of  sevc^  dissertations,  which  have  been 
printed  in  the  Mimoiree  de  V Academe  dea  fnscriptioms. 
See  Le  Beau,  Eloge  de  Minard,  in  the  Mhn,  de  PAcatL 
des  Inscript,  voL  xxxvi ;  Nierologe  dee  Hommes  iUuMres 
de  la  France  (1770).— Hoefer,  Nowf,  Biog,  GMrale,  a.  v. 

Menard,  Nicolas  Hugues,  a  French  tbeok>- 
gian,  was  bora  at  Paris  in  1585.  Having  finished  his 
studies  at  the  college  of  the  cardinal  Le  Moine,  Hugues 
Menard  joined  the  Benedictines  in  the  Monastery  of  St, 
Denis,  Feb.  8,  1608.  He  at  first  devoted  himself  to 
preaching,  and  was  very  successful  in  the  principal  pul- 
pits of  Paris.  Finding  the  discipline  not  sufiSciently 
severe  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  he  repaired  to  Yerdnn, 
to  enter  the  reformed  Monastery  of  St.  Yanne.  Later 
he  taught  rhetoric  at  Cluni,  and  finally  went  to  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pr^  where  he  terminated  his  laborious  ca- 
reer, Jan.  20, 1644.  He  wrote,  Marlgrologium  SS,  ord, 
S,  Benedicti  (Paris,  1629, 8vo),  a  work  that  is  still  read : 
— Concordia  Regularum,  auctore  S,  Benedicto,  A  mama 
abbate,  with  notes  and  learaed  observations  (Paris,  1628, 
4to) : — D.  Gregorii  papa,  oognomento  Magni,  Liber  Sa- 
cramentorum  (Pu.  164^  4to) : — De  umco  Dgomtio,  A  re- 
opagitica  Athenarum  et  Parisiorum  q)iscopo  (iParia, 
1648,  8vo),  against  the  canon  of  Launoy : — 8,  Bamaba, 
apostoU,  Epistola  catholica  (Paris,  1645,  4to),  an  epistle 
taken  by  H.  Menard  from  a  MS.'  of  (jorbie,  and  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  D'Achery.  See  Nic^ron,  Me- 
moires,  voL  xxii;  Ellies  Dupin,  B^  des  Aut.  ecdis,  du 
dix-septi^me  eiede ;  Hist,  litt.  de  la  Cong,  de  Saint-Maur, 
p.  18  sq. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genhrale,  s.  v. 

M^nart,  Quentik,  a  French  prelate,  was  bora  at 
Flavigny,  diocese  of  Autun,  about  the  beginning-  of  the 
15th  century.    He  was  successively  treasurer  to  the 
chapel  of  Dijon,  provost  of  St.  Omer,  counsellor  to  the 
duke  Philippe  de  Bourgogne,  and  his  ambassador  to  the 
king^  of  France,  England,  and  Germany.    The  letters 
of  pope  Eugenius  IV,  who  afterwards  promoted  him  to 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Besan^on,  bear  the  date  of  SQ>t. 
18, 1489.    He  made  his  entrance  into  that  city  Aug.  1, 
1440.    There  was  at  that  time  no  kingdom  or  republic 
whose  administration  was  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
Church  of  Besan^on.    The  archbishop  pretended,  by 
virtue  of  ancient  titles,  to  be  temporal  lord  of  the  city ; 
but  the  citizens  contested  these,  assumed  rights,  and 
reserved  to  themselves  unqualified  freedom,  which  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  defend  at  all  times  even  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  so  that  between  the  archbishop  and  his 
people  there  was  continual  war.    Quentin  M^nart  had 
just  taken  possession  of  his  see  as  his  procunitOT  had 
arrested  a  citizen  whom  he  accused  of  heresy,  and 
caused  to  be  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge. 
The  citizens  declared  that  this  crime  of  heresy  was  only 
a  pretext,  and  came  to  the  archbishop's  palace  bringing 
a  complaint  which  greatly  resembled  a  menace.    The 
latter  was  obliged  to  yield,  blamed  the  conduct,  of  his 
procurator,  and  restored  liberty  to  the  condemned  her- 
etic   Very  soon  other  tumults  arose.    On  the  heights 
of  Bregille  the  archbishop  possessed  a  castle,  which 
overlooked  and  irritated  the  city  of  Besancon.    A  pre- 
text offering  itself,  the  citizens  repaired  to  Bregille,  and 
entirely  demolished  not  only  the  castle,  but  the  adja- 
cent houses  also.    M^nart  complained  in  his  tura,  but 
they  scarcely  listened  to  him.    He  then  retired  to  his 
casUe  of  Gy,  with  all  his  court,  and  huried  against  the 
city  a  sentence  of  interdiction.    The  citizens  of  Besan- 
con, however,  were  not  superstitious  enough  to  fear  Uiis 
punishment,  and  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the 
suffering  inflicted  by  the  resentment  of  the  archbiahop, 
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■d  leAaed  to  yidd  in  order  to  ol>tiiii  a  repeal  of  the 
intcfdict.  M^nait  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  invoked  the 
ntborityof  thepope;  the  pope  del^ated  the  affair  to  a 
cvdiiiid,  who  eren  aggravated  the  sentence  pronoonoed 
^wo  the  rebeln  Bat  the  people  carried  the  cause  be- 
foce  the  tribunal  of  the  emperoTi  and  the  latter  sent 
Btay  of  his  counseUofs  succcwively  to  Be6an9on — Di- 
(to  of  If  ootieal,  Hartnng  of  Cappel — ^who  in  their  turn 
dedand  Qoentin  M^nart  accused  and  guilty  of  rebellion. 
At  kit,  in  April,  1450,  this  great  lawsuit  was  terminated, 
Mensrt  coming  forth  victor.  The  castle  of  Br^gille 
wu  recoostructed  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens.  Then 
die  archbishop  of  Besan^n  returned  to  his  city  and  to 
his  ptlaoe,  where  he  died,  Dec  18, 1462.  See  Dimod, 
Hi$f,  4t  riSgtue  de  B€$anf(m,  voL  i;  L*Abb^  Richard, 
HiiL  da  Dioc  de  Be$€tmfan  et  de  Samt-Clamk^^Hoetet, 
Amt.  Bioff,  GimiraU,  a.  v. 

MenasBeh  l>en-lBraeL  See  Masassbh  ben- 
Im^gt., 

MenaMeh  VitaL    See  Y rr au 

MenciiUi  (or  Meng),  one  of  the  two  great  Chinese 
sages  (the  other  being  Confucius),  is  supposed  by  Legge 
(wboee  statements  we  condense)  to  have  been  bom  about 
die  year  B.C871,  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Coafiicios,  and  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Plato, 
Aiistocle,  Zeno,  Epicurus,  and  Demosthenes.  His  name, 
like  that  of  his  great  exemplar,  was  Latinized  by  the 
Jesuits  from  Meng-Ue,  as  that  of  the  eariier  sage  was 
ftoo  Koong-foo-tae,  to  conform  to  which  the  later  wor- 
thy should  have  been  called  Meng-foo^te^  or  MenfUcnu, 
The  Chinese  language  is  monosyllabic,  and  the  original 
<ne  himdred  family  names  of  the  empire  are  all  mono- 
sySablea.  In  transferring  the  names  Koong  and  Meng 
into  Latin  or  English,  foreigners  have  fallen  into  the 
hMfiaoos  mistake  of  confounding  name  and  title,  and 
making  a  angle  polysyllabic  surname  out  of  the  two — 
as  if  the  Chinese  were  to  make  Popjohn  out  of  pope 
Mn,  or  Lordbnt  out  of  lord  Butel 

Men  often  owe  their  greatness  to  their  mothers.  The 
Bother  of  Meng  is  celebrated  throughout  China  as  a 
Bodel  of  leminine  wisdom  in  family  training.  The  first 
hone  of  her  widowhood  was  near  a  cemetery,  and  her 
fittle  boy,  with  the  instinctive  imitativeness  peculiar  to 
childrea,  began  to  practice  funeral  ceremonies,  and  to  per- 
ftm  TJitpntian  borial-ritea.  **  This  wiU  never  do,"  said 
lUdam  Meng,  ^  my  son  will  grow  up  an  undertaker," 
and  she  piomptly  renooved  to  a  house  in  the  market- 
place. Here  the  boy  imitated  the  cries,  disputes,  and 
diaiEerings  of  the  buyers  and  sellers.  ^  This  wiU  not 
answer,"  said  the  watchful  mother,  **  he  will  make  only 
a  pedler  or  an  auctioneer,"  and  again  she  removed  and 
took  op  her  abode  in  the  vicinity  of  a  school  The 
yoath  forthwith  took  to  chanting  lessons  in  concert  with 
the  loud  chorus  peculiar  to  the  Chinese  school-room. 
"This  will  do,"  raid  the  prudent  dame,  **my  son  wiU 
become  a  scholar,"  and  she  was  not  disappointed  in  her 
foieeasting.  Nevertheless  be  was,  like  all  boys,  indif- 
ferent and  careless,  and  we  are  told  that,  to  quicken  his 
xeal  and  give  him  a  striking  lesson,  his  mother  one  day 
avprised  and  alarmed  him  by  suddenly  cutting  asunder 
the  web  she  was  weaving.  Upon  his  inquiring  why 
ihe  did  it,  she  replied  that  thus,  by  his  idleness,  he  was 
cutting  asunder  the  web  of  opportunity,  and  destroying 
his  pfotpects  for  life,  just  as  she  had  destroyed  the  prod- 
net  of  the  loom.  The  boy  was  affected,  and  g^ve  great- 
er diligence  to  his  studies.  These  are  all  the  glimpses 
we  have  of  philosopher  Meng,  until  we  meet  him  in 
pnbtie  life  at  forty  >'ears  of  age.  He  must  have  spent 
his  eady  years  in  diligent  study  of  the  classics,  but  how, 
«r  mder  what  masters,  we  are  not  informed.  In  his 
viitiogB  he  says,  **  Although  I  could  not  be  a  disciple 
of  CoOfocins  myself,  I  have  endeavored  to  cultivate  my 
diaracter  and  knowledge  by  means  of  others  who  were." 
like  his  master  Confadus,  Mencius  doubtless  assumed 
the  oAce  of  a  teacher — not  a  teacher  or  professor  in  our 
Wcsicni  sense,  but  a  peripatetio  advocate  of  morals,  po- 


litical philosophy,  and  good  government — one  to  whom 
youthfol  and  peiplexed  inquiren  resorted  for  counsel 
and  encouragement.  In  the  times  of  Confucius  and 
Mendus,  China  was  not  a  consolidated  empire  as  at 
present,  but  consisted  of  a  number  of  states  or  provinces 
under  independent  chieftains  or  kings.  To  the  court 
of  one  of  these  Mencius  resorted  at  about  the  age  of 
forty  years,  and  at  the  court  of  one  or  another  of  these 
petty  rulers  he  lingered  for  neariy  a  quarter  of  a  century 
— the  period  which  his  published  works  cover— when  he 
retired  to  obscurity,  and  spent  the  remaining  twenty 
years  of  his  life  with  his  disciples  in  social  converse,  or 
the  preparation  of  the  seven  books  that  constitute  his 
writings.  It  was  a  long  time  before  his  reputation  be- 
came national;  but  the  time  came  at  last,  when  a  native 
writer  sajrs,  **  Since  the  time  when  Han,  duke  of  Liter- 
ature, delivered  his  eulogium — *  Confticius  handed  the 
scheme  of  doctrine  to  Mencius,  on  whose  death  the  line 
of  transmission  was  interrupted* — all  the  scholars  of  the 
empire  have  associated  Confucius  and  Mencius  togeth- 
er." Meng  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  dying  B.C.  288. 
The  influence  of  his  doctrines  and  opinions  in  China 
is  second  only  to  that  of  Confucius.  **  Confucius,"  8a3rs 
a  native  writer,  ** spoke  only  of  benevolence;  Mencius 
speaks  of  benevolence  and  righteousness."  **  Confucius 
spoke  only  of  the  wiU  or  mind ;  Mencius  enlaiged  on  the 
nourishment  of  the  passion-nature." 

The  pet  doctrine  of  Mencius  was  the  intrinsic  goodness 
of  human  nature,  although  he  admitted  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  had,  through  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances or  influences,  become  perverted.  He  says, 
**  The  way  in  which  a  man  loees  his  natural  goodness  is 
like  the  way  in  which  trees  are  deprived  by  the  wood- 
man of  their  branches  and  foliage ;  and,  if  they  still  send 
forth  some  buds  or  sprouts,  then  come  the  cattle  and 
goats  and  browse  upon  them.  As  in  the  tree  all  appear^ 
ance  of  life  and  beauty  is  destroyed,  so  in  man,  afier  a 
long  exposure  to  evil  influences,  all  traces  of  native 
.goodness  seem  to  be  obliterated."  But  he  maintains 
that  **  there  is  an  original  power  of  goodness  in  the  race," 
and  that  **  all  men  may,  if  they  will,  become  like  Yao 
and  Shun,  two  of  the  eariy  sages  and  kings,  who  were 
pre-eminent  for  their  virtue."  Mencius  attributed  the 
decline  in  morals  to  the  neglect  of  the  precepts  of  Con- 
fucitts.  He  was  determined,  therefore,  to  correct  the 
evils  which  had  sprung  up,  and,  by  securing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  peoi^e  to  the  study  of  morals,  to  restore  the 
virtues  of  the  primitive  ages.  One  well  versed  in  Chinese 
scholarship  says,  ^  The  great  object  of  Mencius  is  to 
rectify  men's  hearts.  '  If  a  man  once  rectify  his  heart,* 
says  he,  'little  else  will  remain  for  him  to  do.*  In  an- 
other place  he  sa3rs,  *  The  great  or  superior  man  is  he 
who  does  not  lose  his  child's  heart,' "  an  expression  which 
vividly  recalls  those  beautiful  lines  of  the  great  German 
poet — 

**  Wohl  dem  der  f^i  von  Schnld  und  Fehle 
Bewahrt  die  Undlich  raine  Seele"  (Schiller). 

It  is  evident,  however,  that,  owing  to  his  sanguine  and 
ardent  nature,  or  to  some  other  cause,  Mencius  did  not 
very  fully  reaUze  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  **  rectifying 
one's  heart"  He  did  not  like  disputing,  yet,  when 
forced  to  it,  showed  himself  master  of  the  art.  His  rea- 
soning^ are  often  marked  by  an  enjojrable  ingenuity 
and  subtlety.  **We  have  more  sympathy  with  him 
than  with  Confndus.  He  comes  closer  to  us;  he  is  not 
so  awfol,  but  he  is  more  admirable."  The  people  he  con- 
sidered the  most  important  element  of  a  nation,  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  least  consequence.  The  ground  of  the  re- 
lation between  sovereign  and  peof^e  is  the  will  of  God. 
He  asserts  the  doctrine,  Vox  populi,  vox  DeL  ^  Heaven 
sees  as  the  people  see.  Heaven  hears  as  the  people  hear." 
The  highest  compliment  to  the  Chinese  sage  Meng  is 
paid  him  by  Dr.  Legge,  who  finds  his  views  of  human 
nature  identical  with  those  of  the  great  author  of  the 
**  Analogy,"  bishop  Butler,  whom  Wardlaw,  in  his  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  compares  to  the  Greek  Zeno.  It  would 
please  us  to  quote  largely  fh>m  the  Seven  Books,  as  the 
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best  means  of  showing  the  real  character  and  teachings 
of  this  teaching  **  celesdaL"  His  writings  abound  in 
gems  of  illustration.  Opening  them  at  random,  we  er- 
er}'where  light  upon  striking  sayings:  **To  dig  a  well, 
and  stop  without  reaching  the  spring,  is  to  throw  away 
the  welL"  "  People  cannot  live  without  fire  or  water,  yet, 
if  you  knock  at  a  man's  door  and  ask  for  water  or  fire, 
there  is  no  man  who  will  not  give  them,  such  is  the 
abundance  of  these  things :  a  sage  king  will  cause  pulse 
and  grain  to  be  as  abundant  as  fire  and  water."  **  To  the 
truly  great  man  belong  by  nature  benevolence,  right- 
eousness, prosperity,  and  knowledge."  "  Good  govern- 
ment is  feared  by  the  people,  good  instrucdons  are  loved 
by  them :  good  government  gets  their  wealth,  good  in- 
structions their  hearts."  "  Honor  and  virtue  delight  in 
righteousness."  "  Death  in  the  discharge  of  duty  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  will  of  Heaven."  "  Life  springs  from 
sorrow  and  calamity,  death  from  ease  and  pleasure." 
"The  value  of  benevolence  depends  on  its  being  brought 
to  maturity."  "I  like  life  and  I  like  righteousness:  if 
I  cannot  keep  the  two  together,  I  will  let  the  life  go  and 
choose  righteousness."  "  The  tendency  of  man's  nature 
to  good  b  like  the  tendency  of  water  to  flow  down- 
wards." '*  As  you  do  violence  to  wood  in  order  to  make 
it  into  cups  and  bowls,  so  you  must  do  violence  to  hu- 
manity to  fashion  it  to  benevolence  and  righteousness." 
"  No  man  can  bend  himself  and  at  the  same  time  make 
others  straight" 

Legge  finds  fault  with  Confucius  and  Mencins  be- 
cause their  views  were  so  human — both  said  so  little 
of  God  and  heaven.  To  these  influential  teachers  he 
attributes  the  gross  materialism  of  the  Chinese  literati 
to-day.  We  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  their  athe- 
ism. Mencius  is  an  object  of  reverence,  but  he  does  not 
indirectly  contribute,  like  Confucius,  to  idolatry,  in  the 
sanctification  of  tables,  altars,  sacrifices,  and  victims 
to  himself.  Mencins  is  only  human,  Confucius  is  di- 
vine. The  distinguished  Orientalist  Rdmusat,  in  draw- 
ing a  comparison  between  Confucius  and  Mencius,  says 
the  former  "  is  always  grave,  and  even  austere ;  he  ex- 
alts men  of  virtue,  of  whom  he  presents  an  ideal  por- 
trait; he  speaks  of  bad  men  only  with  a  cool  indigna- 
tion. Menciusy  with  the  same  love  of  virtue,  seems  to 
feel  for  vice  rather  contempt  than  abhorrence.  He  as- 
sails it  with  the  force  of  argument;  he  does  not  disdain 
even  to  employ  against  it  the  weapons  of  ridicule." 
Mencius  combined  a  certain  modesty  with  a  just  and 
manly  appreciation  of  himself.  He  seemed  greatly  sur- 
prised when  one  of.  his  <  disciples  was  disposed  to  rank 
him  as  a  sage ;  yet  he  said  on  another  occasion, "  When 
sages  shall  rise  up  again,  they  will  not  change  my 
words."  He  believed  ^that  he  was  appointed  by  Heaven 
to  uphold  or  restore  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  sages, 
such  as  Yao,  Shun,  and  Confuciusi,  Han-Yu,  a  celebrated 
Chinese  critic,  says, "  If  we  wish  to  study  the  doctrines 
of  the  sages,  we  must  begin  with  Mencius.  ...  It  is 
owing  to  his  words  that  learners  nowadays  still  know 
how  to  revere  Confucius,  to  honor  benevolence  and  right- 
eousness, to  esteem  the  true  sovereign,  and  to  despise 
the  mere  pretender."  See,  besides  the  notice  prefixed 
to  the  Chinese-English  edition  of  Legge's  Ckinete  Cla$- 
sica  (Hong-Kong,  1861),  vol.  ii,  Panthier's  translation 
of  Mencius's  writings  (Paris,  1851),  and  his  Chme^  p.  187 
sq.;  Loomis,  Cof^fucms  and  Ike  Chinese  Ciassica  (San 
Francisco,  1867, 12mo),  bk.  iv;  Rosny,  in  Hoofer's  Now, 
Biog,  Ginerale,  s.  v. ;  and  the  excellent  article  in  Thom- 
as's Diet,  of  Biog.  and  Mythol  s.  v.     (E.  W.) 

Menoke,  Johann,  son  of  the  following,  was  bom 
at  Leipsic  in  1674,  and  was  admitted  master  of  arts  in 
that  university  in  1694.  He  spent  some  time  there  in 
the  study  of  divinity,  and  then  travelled  in  Holland 
and  England.  The  reputation  of  his  father  secured 
him  ready  admission  to  literary  drcles,  but,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  his  father,  he  turned  away 
fh>m  theology,  and  gave  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
studies  in  historv  and  jurisprudence.  He  died  April  1, 
1782. 


Menoke,  Otto,  a  learned  German  divine,  was  bom 
at  Oldenburg,  in  Westphalia,  in  1644.  When  a  youth 
of  seventeen,  he  left  Uie  parental  roof  to  seek  farther 
educational  advantages  than  his  native  place  could  af- 
ford him  at  the  large  harbor  of  Bremen,  and  there  he 
pursued  the  study  of  philosophy ;  he  next  removed  to  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  where  he  was  admitted  master  of 
arts  in  1664.  Thereafter  he  continued  his  studies  at  the 
universities  of  Jena,  Wittemberg,  Groningen,  Franeker, 
Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  KieL  Returning  to  Leipeic,  he 
applied  himself  fcnr  some  time  to  divinity  and  civil  law. 
In  1668  he  was  chosen  professor  of  moraUty  in  that  uni- 
versity, and  in  1671  took  the  degree  of  licentiate  in  di- 
vinity. He  discharged  the  duties  of  hb  professorship 
¥rith  great  reputation  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1707.  He  was  five  times  rector  of  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  and  seven  times  dean  of  the  faculty  of  philoso- 
phy. He  published  several  works  of  his  own,  and  ed- 
ited many  valuable  productions  of  others.  They  are 
all,  however,  of  a  secular  character.  See  Gen,  Biog,  Did, 
B.  V. ;  Biographie  Umvenelle,  s.  v. 

MendaBans  (or  Mendiazia),  also  known  as 
Christians  of  St.  Johk,  are  an  Eastern  religious  sect 
of  Christians,  who  appear  to  retain  some  New-Testa- 
ment principles,  tainted,  however,  very  much  with  Jew- 
ish doctrines  and  customs,  and  even  with  many  heathen 
practices  and  phases  of  religious  opinion.  See  Hemkbo- 
BAPTiSTiE.  They  style  themselves  Mendei  YochmuM, 
i.  e.  Disciples  of  John, 

Names, — The  name  H]^'^3Q,  Mand&yey  derived  firom 
Matida  d»-Chagiy  H*n^,  the  Xoyoc  r^C  ^t^Ct  or  word  of 
life,  is  eqtuvalent  to  oi  Xoyucoi,  in  opposition  to  those 
holding  different  views,  who  are  designated  by  them  as 
SXoyoi.  But  it  is  only  among  themselves  they  use  that 
appellation ;  in  public  they  call  themselves  Sobba  (from 
the  Arabic  tsabbah)^  and  allow  themselves  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Mohammedans  as  the  followers  of  the  Sa- 
baans  mentioned  in  the  Koran.  This  erroneous  opinion, 
it  is  said,  took  its  rise  from  their  habit  of  turning  to  the 
polar  star  when  praying.  The  name  of  Christians  of  St, 
John  was  never  assumed  by  them,  and  <Mriginated  with 
travellers.  Their  most  learned  and  distingiushed  men 
are  called  by  them  Nas&riyi,  H;^*nh:C3. 

Sacred  Books, — ^Most  of  their  standard  works,  which 
might  have  given  us  authenric  views  of  their  princi- 
ples, were  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  akid  their  r^igious 
works  now  extant  are  onlv,  1,  the  Ka"1  H*1^D,  Sidra 
Rahba,  "^  the  great  book ;"  also  called  Ktp^  Gensa^  ^  the 
treasure."  This  is  their  principal  woric,  and  contains 
their  doctrines,  only  in  unconnected  fragments,  evident- 
ly the  production  of  a  number  of  different  persons.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  forming  about  two 
thirds  of  the  whole,  is  written  for  the  living,  and  is 
called  Hr?3^,  ^^the  right;''  the  other,  smaller,  for  the 
dead,  is  called  K^Qp,  ^the  l^^  and  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Adam,  tiB  also  the  prayers  to  be 
used  by  the  priests  on  the  occasion  of  deaths  and  fu- 
nerals. Norbeig  has  given  some  information  on  that 
work  under  the  title  ^^  Liber  Adamij"  which  is  quite 
improper,  and  which  he  probably  took  from  Abraham 
Ecchellensb;  his  vermon  also  is  full  of  errors  arising 
from  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  text,  which  he 
gives  also  incorrectly,  so  that  this  work  can  only  be 

used  with  great  caution.  2.  KDTaisa  X*1^D,  ^*  the  book 
of  souls ;"  it  contains  the  prayers  of  the  priests,  and  con- 
stitutes the  liturgy,  which  every  priest  is  to  know  by 
heart.  8.  KriD^lp.  This  contains  the  marriage  rit- 
ual.   4.  &t73n*1^  Kr^'lKSl,  in  which  are  found  the  pray- 

ers  for  each  day.  6.  Kt^!1^^7  "^JJ???  prayera  to  be  re- 
cited before  the  cross,  both  at  home  and  in  the  church, 
but  exclusively  by  the  priests.  6.  Kjn^7  ^^'l^»  a  his- 
tory of  John  the  Baptist  7.  H*«^^ba  IDDM,  a  treatise 
on  astrology.    Aside  firom  these  they  have  formulas  for 
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iH  kinds  of  sovcerj,  and  amulets  for  sickness  and  other 
otafoctanes  which  evU  spirits  may  bring;  these  charms 
ue  to  be  worn  on  the  breast.  Those  used  against  in- 
coiible  diseases  are  caUed  K*^rap,  those  against  cura- 
ble disordefs  it*^^Q^B.    Aocordiiig  to  Ignatius  a  Jesn, 

they  also  possess  another  work,  entitled  "  Divan,^  of 
whidi  be  gives  an  account ;  yet  the  characteristics  he 
fimiiriies  of  it  seem  to  apply  equally  to  the  Sidra  Rahba, 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  latter  may  be  the  work  he 
reftnto. 

Belug^— Their  reUgion,  which  is  a  nngular  mixture 
of  the  most  opposite  systems  of  antiquity,  is  very  ob- 
leore  and  confbsed,  the  more  as,  in  the  course  of  time, 
it  nndawent  different  and  often  contradictory  modifica- 
dou,  which  we  find  in  their  religious  works.  Another 
my  perplexing  feature  of  the  system  for  those  who 
itody  it  is  that  the  same  deities  or  angds  are  some- 
tifflet  deagnated  l^  entirely  difl^nt  names,  until  it 
becomes  almost  impossible  to  establish  their  identity. 

In  a  angle  abstract  from  the  Sidra  Rahba  (i,  180- 
236)  we  find  no  less  than  three  conflicting  accounts  of 
the  creation.  They  agree  in  placing  at  the  beginning 
of  an  things  Ka^  i<7'^B,  Pira  Rabboj ""  the  great  fhiit,** 
the  SQn  ycrm  "Ua,  Bego  Pira  Rahba,  *<in  the  great 
fniiL"  This  recalls  the  Orphean  myth  of  a  world's  egg, 
oontomng  the  germ  of  all  that  exists.  Norbeig,  in  his 
prefsoe,  remark  8,  not  bdng  able  to  understand  M*^'^B, 
uanfonned  it  into  MH^^,  which,  in  his  Onomasticon, 

he  explains  ''Tolucris,  sc.  Phoenix,**  and  translates  the 
pieoeihng  words  "  (fait)  Ferho  per  Ferho,**  which,  in 
the  Omnu,  he  explains  by  *'  Summum  Numen  per  se 
exsdtit."    At  the  same  time  with  the  great  fruit  was 
the  «7g5^  fita^  *J^V»  "Ifaiia  the  Lord  of  Glory," 
and  the  Stan  H^  t  n^», "  the  Ether  of  great  brilliancy,*' 
vhich  latter  is  the  world,  in  which  the  Mana  Rabba 
reigoe,  and  which  contains  the  KA^  K9^*l^, "  the  great 
Jofdan"*  (they  call  all  rivers  Jordans),  which  proceeds 
from  him.    Mana  Rabba  finally  called  forth  "  the  life,'* 
rri  (sc.  K^7p,  **  the  fint**>    This  accomplished  the 
set  of  creation,  and  the  Mana  Rabba  at  once  went  into 
the  most  absolute  retirement,  where  he  dwells  invisible 
to  aQ  but  the  purest  enumations,  and  the  most  pious 
amog  the  Mendssans,  who,  after  their  death,  are  per- 
mitted, but  only  onoe,  to  contemplate  the  Almighty. 
As  the  revealed,  active,  and  governing  deity— but  not 
nmilsr  to  the  semigods  of  the  Gnostics — stands  the 
CkttifiKadm^e,*^  the  first  life,**  which  is  therefore  en- 
titled to  the  first  worship  and  adoration.    Hence  also  it 
ii  it,  and  not  the  Mana  Rabba,  who  is  first  invoked  in 
tQ  pnyers,  and  with  whose  name  every  book  begins. 
It  is  designated  under  a  varied  of  names,  even  some- 
times by  those  applied  to  the  Mana  Rabba,  with  whom 
it  is  occasionally  confounded.     like  him,  it  dwells  in 
the  pare,  brilliant  ether,  which  is  considered  as  a  world 
in  itaelf,  in  which  all  that  exists  is  pervaded  by  the  wa- 
tm  of  the  fire  of  life,  and  is  inhabited  by  numberless 
Uthi^  K*nn99,  « angels,**  who  dwell  there  in  eternal 
UondDesB.    From  the  Chayd  Kadmay§  emanated  first 
the  Oayi  Tkktgani,  fif^ljjn  «*n,  **  the  second  life,**  of- 
tea  called  also  1'^^;$^%  and  then  the  M^m  K'lap, 
^<atda  de-OuxyL    This  is  sometimes  (11,208)  (»iled 
X^?,  the  **  pure,**  yet  is  described  as  susceptible  of  im- 
poie  thoughts:  thus  it  attempted  to  usurp  the  place  of 
the  first  Ufe,  and  was  on  that  account  exiled  from  the 
pne  ether  into  the  world  of  light,  being  separated  from 
it  by  the  fir^  K*^S*^BI!^  ('be  Cabalisto  call  them  *^p*^BK 
Q'na).    It  is  similar  to  Cain,  while  its  younger  brother, 
^linda  de-Chayd,  represents  AbeL    He  is  called  the  fa- 
ther, master,  and  king  of  the  Uthr6,  lord  of  the  worlds, 
thebebved  son,  the  ^)od  shepherd,  the  high-priest,  the 
vnd  of  fife,  the  X^oc*  the  teacher  and  redeemer  of 
ikiod,  who  descended  into  hell  and  chained  the  devil : 
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he  is,  in  short,  the  Christ  of  the  Mendseans;  and  as  the 
followers  of  our  Saviour,  so  are  they  named  after  the 
founder  of  their  faith.  He  dweUs  with  the  father,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  sometimes  Chayd  Kadm&yd,  sometimes 
Mana  Rabba,  and  is,  like  the  "first  life,"  called  D^K 
^;?75  (comp.  in  the  Cabala,  111371?  O^K).  He  re^ 
vealed  himself,  however,  to  humanity  in  his  three  sons, 
who  are  also  called  his  brothers,  b'^n*^n,  b*^n'^d,  and  12?^3K 
(Abel,  Seth,  and  Enoch).  In  another  place  it  is  said 
that  Hebil  alone  is  his  son,  Shethil  his  grandson,  and 
Anush  his  great-grandson.  Hebil,  the  most  important 
among  them,  is  almost  equally  venerated  with  the 
Mand&  de-Chayd,  receives  the  same  names,  and  is  often 
confounded  with  him.  He  is  generally  named  ^"^a*^^ 
K1*^t.  Among  the  Uthr@, "  angels,"  who  emanated  from 
Chayd  Thiny&nd,  the  first  and  most  eminent  is  ^7? 
X'^r^'^bn,  "the  third  life;"  often  also  called  isinax, 
Ab&thur.  This  is  not  the  "  buffalo,"  as  erroneously  as- 
serted by  Qesenius  (in  Ersch  und  Gruber,  Enofklop,  s. 
V.  Zabier),  but  only  has  that  name  because  of  his  being 
called  Kar  kioxnv,  "the  father  of  the  Uthr6,"  X2M 
K^*int|9n.  He  is  also  called  "  the  old,  the  hidden,  the 
watcher."  He  sits  at  the  limit  of  the  world  of  light, 
where,  at  the  door  which  leads  to  the  middle  and  lower 
regions,  and  in  a  scale  which  he  always  holds  in  his 
hand,  he  weighs  the  deeds  of  the  departed  as  they  appear 
before  him  to  gain  admittance.  Under  him  there  was 
in  the  begiiming  an  immense  void,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  it  the  troubled,  black  waters,  K^nx^p  K^^.  As  he 
looked  down  and  saw  his  image  reflected  in  it,  arose 
b^KHD,  who  is  also  called  Gabriel,  and  retains  in  part 
the  nature  of  the  dark  waters  from  which  he  proceeded. 
He  received  from  his  father  the  mission  to  build  the 
earth  and  to  create  num.  This  he  is  represented  some- 
times as  having  performed  alone ;  at  others,  with  the 
aid  of  the  daemons.  When  he  had  created  Adam  and 
Eve,  he  found  himself  unable  to  give  them  an  upright 
posture,  or  to  breathe  the  spirit  into  them.  Hebil,  She-, 
thil,  and  Anush  then  interfered,  and  obtained  finom  Chay6 
Kadm&y§  (or  took  from  Pethahil  at  his  instigation)  the 
spirit  of  Mana,  and  infused  it  into  man,  that  he  might 
not  worship  Pethahil  as  his  creator.  The  latter  was  on 
that  account  exiled  firom  the  worid  of  light  by  his  &- 
ther,  and  consigned  to  a  place  below,  where  he  is  to  re- 
main until  the  day  of  judgment.  He  will  then  be  raised 
up  by  Hebil-Siva,  be  baptized,  made  king  of  the  Uthrd, 
and  will  be  generally  worshipped.  The  nether  world 
consists  of  four  entrances  into  hell,  or  limbo,  each  of 
which  is  governed  by  a  king  and  queen.  Then  only 
comes  the  real  kingdom  of  darkness,  divided  into  three 
parts,  governed  by  three  old,  single  kings — Shedum,  the 
grandson  of  darkness;  Gio,  the  great;  and  Krun,  or 
Karkum,  "  the  great  mountain  of  flesh,"  who,  as  the 
oldest  and  greatest  among  them,  the  first-bom  king  of 
darkness,  inhabits  the  lowest  region.  In  the  entrances 
to  hell  there  is  yet  dirty,  slimy  water;  in  the  real  hell 
there  is  none,  and  ELrun's  kingdom  consists  only  of  dust 
and  vacancy.  In  hell  and  its  entrance  there  is  no  longer 
any  brilliancy  in  fire,  but  only  a  consuming  power.  He- 
bil-Siva (or  Mandft  de-Chayd),  sustained  by  the  power 
of  Mana  Rabba,  descended  into  it,  unravelled  the  mys- 
teries of  the  lower  regions,  took  all  power  from  their 
kings,  and  closed  the  door  of  the  different  worlds.  By 
snl^erfuge  he  brought  out  Ruchoy  daughter  of  Kin,  the 
queen  of  darkness,  and  prevented  her  return  to  the 
nether  world.  She  then  bore  the  worst  of  all  devils, 
l^it,  the  fire,  L  e.  the  destroyer,  whom  Hebil-Siva,  when 
in  his  zeal  he  sought  to  storm  the  worlds  of  light,  threw 
into  the  black  waters,  bound,  and  surroimded  with  iron 
and  seven  golden  walls.  While  Pethahil  was  occupied 
in  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man,  Rucha  bore  first 
seven,  then  twelve,  and  again  five  sons  to  the  fire. 
These  twenty-four  sons  were  by  Pethahil  transplanted 
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into  the  heavens;  the  first  seven  are  the  seven  planets, 
one  for  each  of  the  seven  heavens ;  the  sun,  as  the  greats 
est,  stands  in  the  central  or  fourth  heaven ;  the  twelve 
became  the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  the  fate  of  the  remain- 
ing five  is  unknown.  They  are  intended  to  be  service- 
able to  man,  but  only  seek  to  injure  him,  and  are  the 
source  of  all  evil  and  wrong  upon  earth.  The  seven 
planets  have  their  stations,  KP'^Spp,  where  they  return 
always,  after  accomplishing  their  course  in  the  heav- 
ens. They,  like  the  earth,  and  another  world  situated 
in  its  neighborhood,  to  the  north,  rest  on  anvils  which 
Hebil-Si  va  placed  on  the  belly  of  the  **  fire.**  The  Men- 
(Ueans  consider  the  heavens  as  built  of  the  clearest, 
purest  water,  but  so  solid  that  even  diamond  will  not 
cut  it.  On  thb  water  the  planets  and  other  stars  are 
sailing ;  they  are  of  themselves  dark,  being  evil  dtemons, 
but  are  illuminated  by  brilliant  lights  carried  by  the 
angels.  The  clearness  of  the  sky  enables  us  to  see 
through  the  seven  heavens  as  far  as  the  polar  star,  around 
which,  as  the  central  sun,  all  the  other  stars  are  revolv- 
ing. It  stands  at  the  dome  of  heaven,  before  the  door 
of  the  Ab&thur,  and  is  therefore  the  place  to  which  the 
Mendseans  direct  their  prayers.  They  consider  the  earth 
as  a  circle,  inclining  somewhat  to  the  south.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  Hdes  by  the  sea;  on  the  north,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  great  mountain  of  turquoise,  whose  reflec- 
tion causes  the  sky  to  appear  blue.  Immediately  on 
the  other  side  of  that  mountain  is  another  world,  in 
which  Pharaoh,  a  king  and  high-priest  of  the  Mendae- 
ans,  and  the  Egyptians,  who  did  not  perish  in  the  Red 
Sea,  but  were  saved,  lead  a  happy  life.  Both  worlds 
are  surrounded  by  the  outer  sea,  ?;^0*1  M2^  K!^^  (which 
Norberg  erroneously  translates  **  the  Red  Sea"),  and  im- 
mediately behind  this  are  the  stations  of  the  seven  plan- 
ets. Man  consists  of  three  parts :  the  body,  K*^3D ;  the 
animal  soul,  Kn^l*^ ;  and  the  heavenly  soul,  the  spirit, 
Mri13^3,  or  aiofiaj  ^vx4,  vovg.  It  is  Ruchoy  ^vxh^  ^^o 
leads  him  into  evil;  one  virtue  only  is  assigned  to  her — 
she  plays  the  part  of  Juno  Lucina  at  confinements. 

Although  the  Mendieans  were  originally  Christians, 
they  have  entirely  estranged  themselves  from  the  true 
principles  of  Christianity.  When  in  the  Syriac  N.  T. 
they  found  the  Holy  Spirit  called  Rucka  de-KodshOf 
as  for  them  Rucha,  as  ^xfiy  ^^  ^^®  mother  of  the 
devil,  they  identified  them,  considered  the  Messiah  as 
her  son,  and  therefore  looked  upon  him  as  a  sorcerer, 
and,  as  Mercury,  placed  him  among  the  planets.  They 
consider  the  earth  as  altogether  480,000  years  old,  during 
which  it  has  been  alternately  under  the  influence  of  the 
various  planets  for  an  equal  length  of  time ;  the  human 
race  has  been  three  times  destroyed  by  the  sword,  fire, 
and  water,  only  one  couple  remaining  alive  after  each 
time.  At  the  time  of  Noah  the  world  was  466,000  years 
old ;  6000  years  after  him,  when  the  sun  (whom  they 
call  also  b'^K  b^X,  ''3'1'TX,  W'T^)  came  to  reign  over 
the  world,  and  Jerusalem  (called  obo^'n^&i)  was  built  at 
its  command,  her  first  prophet,  Abraham,  D'^n^Sfifl,  ap- 
peared ;  her  second  was  Moses,  KO^,  after  whom  came 
Shlimun  bar-Davith,  to  whom  the  daemons  yielded  obe- 
dience. As  the  third  false  prophet,  they  name  ^l^*^ 
Hn^^pia,  whom  they  consider  as  an  impostor,  taught  by 
the  Rucha  de-Rodsha,  calling  himself  God  and  the  son 
of  Ciod,  but  was  unmasked  as  an  impostor  by  Anush 
(perhaps  so  called  in  view  of  the  K^3M  "^S  of  the  Syr- 
iac N.  T.),  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews.  Anush 
himself  was  baptized  by  John  the  Baptut,  the  only  true 
prophet,  and  he  performed  the  miracles  and  resurrec- 
tions attributed  by  Christians  to  Christ.  The  last  of 
the  false  prophets  was  Mohammed,  whom  they  call  Ach- 
mat,  and  there  will  be  none  after  him.  After  4000  or 
5000  years  mankind  will  again  be  destroyed :  this  time 
by  a  terrific  storm.  But  the  world  will  be  again  repeo- 
pled  by  a  man  and  a  woman  from  the  upper  world,  and 
their  descendants  shall  dwell  on  the  earth  for  60,000 


years  in  piety  and  innocence.  Then  will  the  fire,  tbo 
called  leviathan,  destroy  the  earth  and  the  other  mediom 
worlds,  as  well  as  the  nether  worids ;  their  spirits  wiU  be 
annihilated,  and  the  universe  become  a  realm  of  light. 

Priesthood, — There  are  dilTerent  degrees  in  their 
priesthood.  The  lower  class  is  called  Skegmtda,  K^S^IS, 
and  forms  a  sort  of  medium  between  the  clergy,  properly 
so  called,  and  the  laity.  The  members  of  it  are  actually 
but  assistants,  ^turovoi,  of  the  priests,  and  can  be  re- 
ceived into  it  while  yet  mere  boys.  They  are  CMisf- 
crated  to  that  office  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  the 
recital  of  a  short  formula  at  baptism.  Many  remain  al- 
wa3rs  in  this  subordinate  position ;  if  they  denre  to  go 
higher,  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  do  before  they 
are  fifteen  years  of  age,  they  must  study  diligently  the 
religious  books  and  customs  of  their  people,  undergo  a 
strict  trial  for  sixty  days,  and  pass  seven  days  and  nights 
awake  and  in  prayer  with  a  priest ;  if  admitted,  they 
then  become  Tarmidn,  K^'^^^^l  (probably  for  R^'^rbp, 
**  scholars'*),  to  which  office  they  are  consecrated  by 
seven  priests.  This  is  the  true  priestly  order,  which 
qualifies  them  for  every  ecclesiastical  office.  Those  who 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  science  and  conduct  can 
become  K^3T3&,  which  probably  is  equivalent  to  ^29^^ 
*^SU,  Esra  i,  8;  vii,  21,  or  **  thesaurarius,"  he  who  pos- 
sesses the  great  treasure  in  himself.  It  corresponds  to 
the  office  of  high-priest  or  t»shop,  and  requires  only  a 
short  probation  and  the  consecration  by  another  of  that 
rank.  His  functions  are  only  to  consecrate  others,  and 
to  preside  at  marriages,  which  can,  however,  be  legally 
administered  by  the  tarmides,  without  his  participation. 
A  priest  who  officiates  at  the  marriage  of  a  woman  not  a 
maiden,  a  widow,  or  a  woman  divorced  from  her  hus- 
band, looses  the  right  to  perform  afterwards  any  relig- 
ious ceremony  except  such  marriages ;  he  is  then  called 
pO*^iB,  ^  one  cut  ofT.**  Finally,  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical dignity,  similar  to  that  of  patriarch  or  pope,  is  that 
of  the  KttT  C^^^,  **  chief  of  the  people,**  who  is  also  con- 
sidered as  their  civil  chief.  Their  princes — ^when  they 
had  princes — were  to  be  at  the  same  time  their  high- 
priests,  as  they  assert  was  the  case  with  Pharaoh.  At 
present  they  have  none.  Women  are  also  allowed  by 
them  to  become  members  of  the  clergy:  they  must  he 
virgins  to  enter  into  the  order  of  sh^^di,  but  when 
they  enter  the  order  of  tarmides  they  must  at  once 
marry  a  priest  of  that  order  or  of  a  higher.  They 
can  in  this  manner  arrive  to  the  degree  of  Risk  A  mmOf 
if  their  husband  is  invested  with  that  title,  for  in  no 
case  can  the  woman  have  a  higher  title  than  her  hus- 
band. The  official  dress  of  the  priests  is  pore  white,  is 
very  simple,  and  consists  of  white  linen  underclothing, 
and  a  shirt  of  the  same  material  tied  with  a  white  belt. 
From  both  shoulders  hangs  a  white  stole,  about  the 
width  of  the  hand,  extending  down  to  the  feet.  They 
wear  a  white  cloth  on  their  head,  twisted  like  a  tur- 
ban, the  end  of  which,  about  a  yard  in  length,  hanga 
down  on  the  left  side  in  front.  On  the  right  fore- 
arm they  wear,  during  divine  worship  only,  the  K311, 

^  crown,**  which  consists  of  a  piece  of  white  linen,  two 
finger-lengths  in  breadth,  sewed  on  three  sides,  and 
which,  when  not  in  use,  is  put  under  the  turban.  On 
the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  the  tarmides  wear  a 
gilt  and  the  superior  priests  a  golden  seal-ring,  bearing 
the  inscription  K^'^t  "^l*^  D  W, "  the  name  of  the  Javar- 
SivQf^  and  carry  an  olive-branch  in  the  left  hand.  They 
must  always  be  barefooted  in  exercising  their  func- 
tions. 

,  Houses  of  Worsh^i, — The  churches,  which  are  only 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  their  assistants, 
the  laymen  remaining  in  the  entry,  are  so  small  that 
only  two  persons  can  stand  in  them  at  the  same  time. 
They  are  built  from  west  to  east,  and  are  distinguished 
by  gable-roofs.  They  have  no  altar  and  no  ornaments, 
only  a  few  boards  in  the  comers  to  put  things  on  when 
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Mcdedjbot  tbe^r  must  be  psovided  with  flowing  water 
farbepdflm. 

Mdjgkmt  Wonk^f,  Praduxt,  and  Obtervancet, — Their 
Tor  is  the  nkr  year  of  865  days,  divided  into  twelve 
noathf  of  thirty  days  each ;  the  remaining  five  days  do 
Mt  belong  to  any  month.  Their  months  are  generally 
nuBed  ifter  the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  they  have  also  re- 
tained for  them  the  Jewish  appellation,  with  a  few  alter- 
iiioB&  They  observe  the  Sabbath,  and  have  besides 
fou  ecdesiastical  festivals :  1,  on  New-year's-day,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  **  Waterman  ;**  2,  on  the  18th  day  of 
''TannB;*'  8,  between  the  Virgin  and  the  Balance;  4, 
oo  ibe  fiist  day  of  the  Gapricom.  Their  greatest  festi- 
nl  is  the  Pantesha,  the  five  days  of  baptism :  it  is  the 
third  in  the  above  list.  On  this  occaaon  all  Mendnans 
are  baptized  again;  the  most  pious  among  them  are 
btpdzed  eveiy  Sunday.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  always 
connected  by  them  with  baptism ;  for  it  they  use  paste, 
picpsied  in  the  church  by  the  priest,  instead  of  bread, 
and  water  in  the  place  of  wine.  •  It  is  only  on  the  occa- 
■oo  of  marriage,  which  is  always  preceded  by  baptism, 
that  the  laymen  commune  with  wine,  prepared  also  in 
the  ehmcfa  by  the  priest.  The  priests,  on  the  contrary, 
dvifs  commune  with  wine. 

.ViMkr.— In  the  17th  century  the  Mendaans  still 
eonntedaome  20,000  families;  they  have  since  consider^ 
aUy  decreased  in  n  umber.  They  are  located,  some  on  the 
Ei^hrates  and  Tigris,  south  of  Bagdad,  or  between  the 
two  riven;  some  in  various  cities  of  Kurdistan,  where 
ibev  cany  on  the  trades  of  jewellers,  blacksmiths,  ship- 
boQders,  carpenters,  or  joiners.  The  statement  of  G^ 
manos  Conti,  that  there  are  persons  of  the  same  creed 
in  Lebanon,  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  mistake  be- 
tween them  and  the  Nosairians.  The  MendaMms  do  not 
outwardly  distingntsh  themselves  from  the  Mohamme- 
dans among  whom  they  reside.  They  should,  however, 
aocon&ng  to  their  law,  dress  entirely  in  white ;  but,  as 
the  Mohammedans  claim  the  exclusive  use  of  that  col- 
or^ the  Mendaeans  w^ar  mostly  brown,  or  brown  and 
white  garments.  Tbey  must  avoid  dark  colors,  as  be- 
toQging  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  yet  this  rule  can- 
not always  be  observed.  Polygamy  is  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  advised,  as  their  ''great  book**  repeatedly 
ncommends  them  to  diligently  increase  the  race.  It  is 
a  Teiy  general  practice  with  them,  although,  according 
to  die  statement  of  the  priests,  they  do  not  usually  have 
more  than  two  wives. — Herzog,  Real'EncyUop,  ix,  818 
«).  See  also  Farrar,  Ecdes,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Deutsche  Zeit- 
idtr^/,chri$tLlVu9eiuchqfl  u,  ckrittL  TjAm,  1854,  No. 
2S;1856,No.42,43,46,49;  Burckhardt, Lm  A^a2or^  ov 
Maaitt-Jakja  appdis  ordirunremerU  Zabiens  et  Chri- 
timdiSLJettm BapHste  (Strasb.  1840) ;  Chwolsohn,  Die 
SuAier  (Petersb.  1856) ;  Petermann,  Beiten  im  Orient^ 
(1861),  vol  iL  (J.H.W.) 

Mendelssohn,  Bartholdy-Fellz,  the  first  mn- 
sial  composer  of  eminence  who,  nnce  Bach  and  Hilndel 
bequeathed  to  the  worid  their  sacred  harmonies,  devoted 
bis  best  effiuts  and  great  talents  chiefly  to  sacred  music 
Fdix  was  the  grandson  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  phi- 
losopher; bis  fuher  was  the  eminent  Jewish  banker, 
Abnham  Mendelssohn -Bartholdy,  who  embraced  the 
C^iristian  religion  and  became  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Qiorch.  Felix  was  bom  Feb.  8, 1809,  at  Hamburg.  As 
a  boy  he  displayed  a  wonderful  talent  for  mu^ic,  which 
tttiaeted  the  attention  of  the  poet  Goethe,  who  warmly 
ioterested  himself  in  FeUx,  and  greatly  encouraged 
bin  to  develop  that  talent  with  which  the  Creator  had 
»  higely  endowed  him.  Upon  the  removal  of  his 
pnrnts  to  Berlin  in  1812,  his  instruction  in  music  was 
otnoted  to  Zelter  and  Berger,  both  masters  in  the  art: 
tbe  former  a  profound  musical  theorist,  and  the  latter  a 
'■owned  pianist  and  teacher.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
<t  that,  under  the  care  and  guidance  of  such  masters,  the 
F^fem  of  Fdix  in  his  musical  studies  more  than  ftil- 
^  thor  expectations.  At  the  age  of  nine  we  find 
Ub  giring  his  first  concert  in  Berlin,  delighting  the 
*ai&ence  by  his  graceful  performance  on  the  piano.    He 


now  commenced  to  write  musical  compositions  of  every 
form.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  he  composed  his 
first  opera,  the  music  of  which  is  not  only  charming,  but 
full  of  dramatic  element.  This  composition  shows  wh^t 
Mendelssohn  might  have  accomplished  in  operatic  mu- 
sic had  he  not  left  this  field  for  a  higher  and  nobler  one 
— that  of  sacred  music  Another  proof  of  his  dramatic 
power  is  in  his  music  to  Shakespeare's  Midtummtr 
NigkCs  Dream,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  his  best  ef- 
forts in  dramatic  music  In  1821  he  composed  his  sec-, 
ond  opera,  and  finished  one  half  of  a  third  one,  besides 
writing  six  s}'mphonies,  one  quartette  for  the  piano  and 
stringed  instruments,  a  cantata,  six  fugues,  and  a  num- 
ber of  etudes,  sonatas,  and  songs.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
Mendelssohn  visited  England  for  the  first  time,  and  was 
there  deeply  influenced  for  the  whole  oomrse  of  his  after- 
life. He  arrived  in  London  in  1829,  and,  being  known 
by  reputation  to  the  most  eminent  musicians,  was  most 
cordially  received.  At  the  first  concert  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  his  overture  to  Midsummer  Night^s 
Dream  was  most  enthusiastically  received  by  those  who 
had  not  even  heard  his  name  In  the  same  year  Men- 
delssohn visited  Scotland,  and  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  literary  and  musical  societies  fully  able  to  appreciate 
his  geniu&  He  made  an  extended  tour  through  the 
Highlands,  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  wild  and 
romantic  beauty  of  the  old  Caledonian  music,  which 
some  3rears  after  gave  rise  to  his  celebrated  Scotch  sym- 
pluHiy  in  A  minor.  His  music  to  the  Isles  of  Fingal 
also  owes  its  origin  to  the  impression  made  upon  his 
mind  by  the  wild  and  stormy  shores  of  the  Hebrides.  In 
the  following  year  he  visited  Italy,  and  two  years  aftei^ 
wards  Paris.  Later  he  revisited  London,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  a  frequent  sojourner  there. 
He  b^an  to  be  even  more  appreciated  ui  England  than 
in  his  native  country,  and  it  became  to  him,  as  it  were, 
the  land  of  his  adoption.  Benedict,  in  his  life  of  Men- 
delssohn, says :  "  The  mean  cabals  which  were  always 
at  work  against  him  in  Berlin  increased  his  dislike  to 
that  city,  so  much  so  as  to  induce  him  to  leave  it,  as  he 
then  thought,  forever.**  At  Lcipsic  he  accepted  the 
conductorship  of  the  celebrated  Gewandhaus  concerts, 
and  remained  there  until  1844,  when,  induced  by  the 
invitation  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  rettimed  to  Beriin. 

Hb  entrance  upon  his  glorious  career  as  a  composer 
of  sacred  music  may  be  ascribed  to  the  committee  of 
the  Birmingham  Festival,  which  called  forth  the  orato- 
rio of  St.  Paul  for  its  festival  of  1887.  The  impression 
which  this  composition  made  at  Birmingham  is  de- 
scribed by  those  present  as  truly  grand.  In  1840  Men- 
delssohn composed  his  Hymn  of  Praise,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  Birmingham  Festival,  and  performed 
under  his  direction.  It  is  a  work  called  a  symphony 
cantata,  of  marvellous  beauty.  His  third  and  last  ora- 
torio was  also  written  for  Birmingham,  and,  although 
he  commenced  it  in  1887,  it  was  only  finished  in  time 
for  the  festival  of  1846,  and  during  these  nine  years  he 
bestowed  upon  it  his  greatest  care  and  attention.  The 
first  performance  of  it  took  place  Aug.  26, 1846,  he  being 
the  conductor.  The  enthusiasm  was  unbounded,  and  it 
was  imiversally  pronounced  his  masterpiece,  and  the 
greatest  oratorio  since  HRndel  brought  out  his  Messiah. 

Although  king  Frederick  WilHam  FV  bestowed  the 
greatest  honors  upon  Mendelssohn,  and  offered  him  ev- 
ery inducement  to  stay  in  Berlin,  yet  he  preferred  Leip- 
sic,  and  it  was  mostly  there  and  in  England  that  he 
devoted  his  time  to  further  everything  noble  and  true 
in  art.  Mendelssohn  was  also  a  diligent  scholar  in  phi- 
lology, history,  and  other  sciences.  His  Letters  from 
Itahf  and  Switzerland  (translated  from  the  German  by 
bdy  Wallace,  London,  1862)  bear  evidence  of  his  su- 
perior attainments,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  fine  liter- 
ary production.  In  the  selection  of  a  text  for  his  ora- 
torios he  was  very  exact,  and  to  the  careful  student  of 
sacred  music  it  must  be  apparent  that  in  Mendelssohn's 
compositions,  founded  upon  a  scriptural  text,  not  only 
love  of  music  as  an  art,  but  also  a  genuine  spirit  of  piety 
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is  revealed.  No  one  ooold  give  more  trae  and  deeply- 
felt  expression  than  he  did  in  his  music  to  such  passa- 
ges as  these:  "As  the  hart  pants  for  cooling  streams,** 
"I  waited  for  the  Lord,"  "He,  watching  over  Israel," 
"  It  is  enough,"  etc.  By  the  student  and  lover  of  sa- 
cred music  Mendelssohn  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a 
shining  light.  If  not  endowed  with  the  genius  of  a 
Bach,  Hftndel,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  the  great  talent, 
exquisite  taste,  and  depth  of  feeling  which  he  displayed 
in  all  his  compositions  will  ever  secure  him  a  place 
among  the  first  of  masters.  Riehl,  in  his  Musikaiische 
Karakterkd^e  (i,  106),  says,  "Many  thousands  hmve, 
by  the  influence  of  Mendelssohn's  music,  been  led  to  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Bach  and  Hftndel,  and  enabled  to 
form  a  more  correct  idea  of  their  true  and  lasting  value." 
Again,  Riehl  says  (p.  101), "  He  made  the  severe  fOTms 
of  sacred  music  more  elegant  and  more  charming  by 
uniting  the  formal  part  of  it  with  a  subjective  wealth 
of  feeling."  In  his  private  life  he  was  a  man  of  most 
charming  disposition,  making  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  hb  ardent  friends  and  admirers.  Towards  his 
fellow-artists  he  was  perfectly  free  from  envy,  alwaj^ 
encouraging  those  in  whom  he  discovered  talent.  Death 
plucked  him  when  in  his  best  years,  at  Leipeic,  Nov.  4, 
1847.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  here  in  detail  of  Men- 
delssohn's works.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  embrace 
every  branch  of  his  art,  but  it  was  in  sacred  music  that 
his  highest  powers  were  displayed ;  and  St,  Paul  and 
Elijah  will  descend  to  posterity  along  with  the  Meuiah 
and  Israel  in  EyppL  See  Benedict,  I.,eben  u.  Werhe  de$ 
F,  Mendel$9ohf^Bartholdy  (1850) ;  Lampadius,  T^thm  cL 
Felix  Mendelseohn-Bartholdjf  (Leips.  1848;  in  English, 
N.  Y.  1866) ;  Ft^tis,  Biograpkie  UrdceneUe  dei  Munciem ; 
V.  Magnien,  Etude  hiographique  tur  MendeUsohn^Bar- 
tholdy  (1850);  Hiller,  MenddatoknrBartholdy  (Ck>logne 
and  Lond.  1874) ;  Eraser's  Magazine^  April,  1848 ;  Brit- 
ish Quarterly  Renew,  October,  1862.    (J.  H.  D.) 

Mendelssohn,  Moses  (also  called  Ramban 
["i&man],  from  the  initials  of  b^3«  on3a  p  nia«  \ 
jR,  Moses  ben-Afenachem  Mendel,  and  Moses  Dkssau), 
whom  Mirabeau  describes  as  "  un  homme  jet^  par  la 
nature  au  sien  d*nne  horde  avilie,  n^  sans  esp^ce  de  for- 
tune, avec  on  temperament  faible  et  m§me  infirme,  un 
caractfere  timide,  une  douceur  peut-dtre  excessive,  en- 
chain^  toute  sa  vie  dans  une  profession  presque  m^- 
chanique,  s'est  eiev4  rang  des  plus  grands  ecrivains  que 
ce  si^e  a  vu  naltre  en  Allemagne"  (8w  Moses  Men- 
ddssohn,  London,  1787),  was  bom  at  Dessau,  Germany, 
Sept.  6, 1729.  His  father  was  a  copier  O&ID)  of  Bibli- 
cal writings  upon  parchment.  Moses  gave  early  tokens 
of  an  intelligent  and  scrutinizing  mind.  Fortunately 
for  his  nascent  talents,  the  rabbi  of  the  congregation, 
David  Herschel  Frilnkel,  perceiving  the  eagerness  of 
the  boy  for  learning,  undertook  to  instruct  him  in  all 
those  branches  which  then  constituted  a  Jewbh  educa- 
tion— the  Bible  in  the  original  Hebrew,  with  its  chief 
commentaries,  and  rabbinical  literature.  At  an  early 
age  Mendelssohn  also  became  acquainted  with  Mai- 
monides's  (q.  v.)  famous  work,  the  More  Nthuchim,  or 
"  Guide  of  the  Perplexed,"  the  intense  study  of  which 
made  a  new  »re  in  his  life,  and  that  in  two  wa3r8— it 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  mental  culture,  and  also  of 
his  bodily  disease  and  suffering.  (Mendelssohn,  was 
hump-backed,  and  extremely  small  and  feeble  in  per- 
son.) The  German  language  the  rabbins  of  Mendels- 
sohn's early  days  proscribed  as  Gentile  learning,  and 
hence  his  studies  had  been  entirely  confined  to  the 
Hebrew ;  but  as  be  branched  out  in  his  studies  he  also 
acquired  the  German  tongue.  When  hardly  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  learning  for 
the  choice  of  a  profession.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  search 
of  employment,  aAd  there  gained  his  scanty  subsistence 
by  following  the  occupation  of  copyist  and  corrector 
for  the  press,  carefully  making  use  of  every  leisure  mo- 
ment to  learn  the  ancient  languages,  and  to  gain  in- 


struction in  general  literature  and  philosophy.    Chance 
favored  him  with  the  acquaintance  of  a  Polish  Jew 
who  possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of  mathematica. 
The  Pole  became  his  instructor  in  Euclid,  which  he 
studied  from  a  copy  of  the  work  in  Hebrew,  this  being 
the  only  language  mideistood  by  his  teacher.     Be- 
sides Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  UnderMandmg,  he 
studied  the  writings  of  Wolf,  Leibnitz,  and  Spinoza, 
which  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  his  men- 
tal development.    Thus  passed  seven  of  the  most  la- 
borious years  of  his  life;  it  was  the  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship served  to  science.     Gradually  this  most 
reserved  but  most  persevering  and  highly -cultlrated 
youth  became  known  in  wider  circles.    His  fortune  now 
began  to  turn.    A  rich  co-rellgionist  of  Berlin,  Isaac 
Bemhard,  a  silk  manufacturer,  engaged  him  as  tutor 
for  hb  children.     Henceforth  he  was  in  easy  if  not  af- 
fluent circumstances.    His  connection  with  the  house 
of  Bemhard  continued  throughout  life,  first  as  tutor  in 
the  family,  afterwards  as  book-keeper  in  the  manafSM>- 
tory,  and  eventually  as  manager  if  not  as  partner  in  the 
concern.    In  the  intervals  of  business  be  published,  in 
concert  with  bis  friend,  Tobias  Bock,  some  essays  on 
natural  philosophy  in  Hebrew,  for  the  use  of  young 
men  studying  the  Talmud.   This  publication,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  "^WQ  nbjj'p,  i.  e.  "The  Hebrew  Preach- 
er," gave  some  offence  to  the  rabbins,  and  he  escaped 
persecution  only  by  his  strict  observance  of  the  Oral 
Law,  to  which  he  undeviatingly  submitted  all  the  rest 
of  his  life,  although  his  internal  convictions  were  little 
in  accordance  with  its  practices.    About  this  time  (1754) 
he  became  acquainted  with  Lessing  (q.  v.)  and  Nicolai 
(q.  v.).    With  the  former  he  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship, always  regarded  by  Mendelssohn  as  among  the 
most  fortunate  circumstances  of  his  life ;  for  in  "  Lessing, 
than  whom  no  man  was  ever  more  free  fh)m  the  preju- 
dices of  creed  and  nation,  Mendelssohn  found  a  hearty 
sympathy  and  an  effective  fellow-laborer  in  his  projects 
for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  German  Jews,  an  ob- 
ject which  then  and  at  all  times  lay  nearest  his  heart. 
Indeed,  the  known  friendship  of  so  eminent  a  man  for 
one  of  that  tribe,  in  defiance  of  all  the  prejudices  of  his 
age,  was  scarcely  less  important  to  the  Jews  in  general 
than  it  was  to  Mendelssohn  in  particular."    For  two 
hours  every  day  regulariy  they  met  and  discussed  to- 
gether literary  and  philosophical  subjects,  a  circom- 
stance  which  led  Mendelssohn  to  write  hb  Philotophi- 
s(Ae  Gegprache^t\k%  veiy  first  effort  by  which  he  beoune 
distinguished  beyond  the  pale  of  Judaism.    The  MS. 
of  these  dialogues  Mendelssohn  left  with  Lessing  for 
examination ;  but  how  great  was  the  former's  surprise 
when  one  day  Lessing  returned  his  dialogues  in  print, 
published  without  the  author's  knowledge.    He  next 
sent  forth  Pope,  ein  Metaphysiher  (together  with  Les- 
sing [17&5J),  and  several  other  essays,  and  finally  his 
Brie/e  iiber  die  Empfiniungen  (1764).    In  the  same  year 
he  also  wrote  Ahhimdlungen  id)er  dk  Evidenz  der  meta- 
physiscken  Wissenschqflen  as  a  prize  essay  for  the  Beriiii 
Academy,  which  was  crowned  by  that  learned  body, 
who  besides  unanimouslv  resolved  to  elect  him  a  mem- 
her  of  their  number.    Frederick  the  Great,  however, 
generally  prejudiced  against  the  Jews,  strack  the  name 
off  the  list^  and  the  Jew  had  to  content  himself  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  enjoyed  less  than  his  contempora- 
ries believed  him  entitled  to.    Mendelssohn  afterwards, 
at  the  instigation  of  Nicolai  and  Lessing,  collected  all 
his  philosophical  lucubrations,  and  publi^ed  them  in 
1761  under  the  title  of  Philosophische  Sdirifien,  of 
which  in  a  short  time  three  editions  were  pubUshed  (8d 
ed.  1777, 2  vols.  8vo).    At  thirty-one  Mendelssohn  mar> 
ried  a  lady  ttom  Hamburg,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children,  among  them  a  son,  whose  birth  gave  rise  to 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  works,  the  Morgenstundeny 
which  treats  on  the  existence  of  God,  in  refutation  of 
Pantheism  and  Spinozism — the  result  of  many  years' 
inquiry  on  that  subject    Mendelssohn  had  formeriy 
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defined  the  univene  as  a  creatioD  oat  of  the  divine 
SBbstanee,  a  view  inTolving  the  main  principle  of  Spi- 
Bodsm,  awl  directlj  opposed  to  the  notions  of  deity 
and  cicatioa  preralent  in  his  day.    He  now  attempted, 
hf  ooocewioDs  and  modifications,  to  get  rid  of  the  eth- 
iol  objectioiia  usually  brought  against  kindred  theories. 
The  wotk  is  a  fragment ;  only  the  first  volume  appeared 
(in  1785),  the  death  of  the  author  arresting  its  progress. 
The  most  popular  work,  however,  was  his  PAot/on,  oder 
fikr  die  UtutarhHekkeU  der  Seele,  a  colloquy  on  the  doc> 
txioe  of  immortality.    The  characters  are  taken  fnm 
Flato*8  <fialogne  of  the  same  name,  and  the  descriptive 
puts  are  mere  translations  of  the  original    The  Jew- 
uh  philosopher,  however,  has  nude  Socrates  produce 
new  ligaments  in  place  of  those  attributed  to  him  by 
h»  diseipile  Plato,  thinking  these  substitutions  better 
adapted  to  noodem  reados.    The  following  b  his  prin- 
dps],  and,  indeed,  his  only  peculiar  argument,  the  rest 
of  the  dialogue  being  employed  in  its  defence,  and  in 
exprenions  of  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  the  Deity. 
For  every  change  three  things  are  required :  first,  a 
state  of  the  changeable  thing  prior  to  its  change ;  sec- 
uodly,  the  state  that  foUovrs  the  change ;  and,  thirdly, 
I  middle  state,  as  change  does  not  take  place  at  once, 
but  by  degrees.     Between  being  and  not-being  there  is 
no  middle  state.    Now  the  soul  being  simple,  and  not, 
as  a  compound  body,  capable  of  resolution  into  parts, 
mast,  if  it  perish,  be  absolutely  annihilated;  and  in  its 
change  from  death  to  life,  it  must  pass  at  once  from  be- 
ing to  not-being,  without,  of  course,  going  through  any 
ndddle  state — a  change  which,  according  to  the  three 
leqoisitions  of  change,  is  impossible.    Thus  by  ^  reduc- 
tio  idabsurdum**  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  proved. 
Kant,  in  bis  Kritik  der  remen  Vemunfl  (2d  ed. ;  it  is  not 
in  the  1st  ed. ;  see  the  complete  edition  of  Kant's  works 
bf  M.Ro8enkranz  [Leipaic]),  has  shown  the  futility  of 
Menddasohn's  argument,  while  he  admits  his  acuteness 
in  perceiving  that  mere  incapability  of  resolution  into 
puts  was  of  itaett  not  rafllcient  to  preserve  the  immor- 
talitr  of  the  soul,  as  had  been  supposed  by  many  phi- 
lomphera  of  the  time.     Mendelssohn,  by  assuming  that 
change  must  be  gradual  and  not  sudden,  thought  that 
he  hiMi  established  his  point,  as  the  soul,  being  simple, 
conk]  not  admit  of  gradual  resolution.    Kant,  however, 
■howi  that  we  may  conceive  a  gradual  annihilation 
even  without  resolution  into  parts — or,  to  use  his  own 
expveasion,  a  diminution  of  the  <<  intensive  magnitude." 
Thus  a  deep  red  color  may  grow  fainter  and  fainter  till 
at  last  all  the  redness  is  gone,  and  this  without  any 
diminution  of  the  surface  colored.     Another  fallacy  in 
Mendelssohn's  argument  is  that  his  definition  of  change 
applies  only  to  a  transition  from  one  state  of  being  to 
soother,  and  therefore  does  not  include  a  transition  from 
bang  to  not-being.     For  if  not-being  be  considered  a 
state  of  being,  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  argument  at 
ill,  as  the  continuance  of  being  is  assumed  in  the  defini- 
tioQ  of  change,  nor  would  anything  be  gained  by  sup- 
posing the  soul  in  such  a  paradoxical  state  as  nonentity 
vith  still  a  sort  of  being  attached  to  it.    This  work  not 
v^  immortalized  its  author's  name,  but  conferred  upon 
him  for  the  strength  of  his  reasoning  the  name  of  "  the 
Jewish  Socrates,"  and  "the  Jewish  Plato"  for  the  amen- 
ity of  his  diction.     In  less  than  two  years  after  its  first 
•ppearance  (1767)  it  went  through  three  hurge  editions, 
and  was  translated  into  Hebrew,  and  into  almost  every 
o»dem  language ;  English  editions  were  published  in 
1789  sod  1838.    Mendelssohn's  fame  was  at  its  height 
both  among  Christians  and  Jews,  and  he  was  lauded 
^h  as  a  philosopber  and  literary  character.    Zeal- 
AB  Christians  were  wondering  that  so  enlightened  and 
«emplaiy  a  nuin  should  retain  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
«ad  fegarded  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  bring  him  over  to 
the  Qiurcb.    Foremost  among  them  was  John  Caspar 
Larater  (q.  v.),  who  sought  to  drag  him  into  theolog- 
iol  eontroversy,  though  with  no  unkind  intentions, 
lo  order  to  bring  about  thu  result,  he  dedicated  to 
^Icndebsohn  his  translation  of  Bonnet's  Inquiry  into 


the  Evidences  of  ChristicmiUft  with  the  request  that  he 
would  refute  it  in  case  he  should  find  the  argument 
untenable;  and  that,  if  it  should  seem  to  him  cou- 
dusive,  he  would  "  do  what  policy,  love  of  truth,  and 
probity  denumded — what  Socrates  doubtless  would  have 
done,  had  he  read  the  work  and  found  it  unanswerable ;" 
thus  offering  him  the  alternative  either  to  incur  the 
odium  of  his  own  people  by  formally  abjuring  the  faith 
of  his  fathers,  or  to  draw  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  the 
Christian  clergy  by  a  public  assault  on  their  religion. 
This  was  in  the  year  1769.  The  position  in  which  Men- 
delssohn was  thus  placed  was  not  only  most  delicate, 
but.  also  not  without  peril.  He  dung  to  the  ancestral 
religion  not  only  with  the  tenadty  of  early  habits,  but 
also  with  the  fuhiess  of  conviction  which  profound  study 
of  the  subject  had  given  him.  How  was  it  possible  to 
reply  to  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  favor  of 
Christianity  without  giving  offence  to  the  dominant 
churches,  and  becoming  liable  to  the  severe  penalties 
enacted  by  the  laws  against  the  assailants  of  the  estab- 
lished creeds?  Mendelssohn,  however,  did  reply.  He 
wrote  a  courteous  but  decided  letter  to  the  pastor  of 
Zurich,  in  which  he  not  only  speaks  of  his  "veneration 
for  the  moral  character  of  the  founder  of  Christianity," 
but  also  defines  very  fully  his  position  as  a  liberal-mind- 
ed and  enlightened  Jew.  This  letter  not  only  satisfied 
all  parties,  but  also  drew  from  Lavater  a  public  apology 
and  retraction  of  his  peremptory  challenge.  The  agita- 
tion caused  by  this  transaction  aggravated  Mendels- 
sohn's constituti<mal  complaints,  threatening  his  life, 
and  for  a  long  time  incapadtating  him  for  intellectual 
labor.  After  his  recovery  he  published  a  Hebrew  com- 
mentary on  Ecdesiastes  (Berl.  1769 ;  ibid.  1788),  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Babe  (Anspach,  1771),  and  into 
English  by  P*reston  (Lond.  1845).  The  author  com- 
plains that  "neariy  all  the  commentators  who  have 
preceded  me  have  almost  entirdy  failed  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  their  task  of  interpretation.  ...  I  have  not 
found  in  one  of  them  an  interpretation  adequate  to  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  connection  of  the  verses  of 
the  book,  but,  according  to  their  method,  nearly  ev' 
ery  verse  is  spoken  separatdy  and  unconnectedly ;  and 
this  would  not  be  right  in  a  private  and  insignificant 
author,  much  less  in  a  wise  king."  As  to  the  design  of 
the  book,  Mendelssohn  thinks  "  that  Solomon  wrote  it 
to  propound  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  necessity  of  leading  a  cheerful  and  contented 
life,  and  interspersed  these  cardinal  points  with  lessons 
of  minor  importance,  such  as  worship,  politics,  domestic 
economy,  etc"  Soon  after  this  appeared  a  German 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  made  by  himself,  with 
a  grammatical  and  exegetical  commentary  in  Hebrew, 
contributed  by  several  Jewish  literati,  viz.  SaL  Dubno 
(q.  v.),  Aaron  Jaroslaw,  N.  H.  Wessdy  (q.  v.),  and  H. 
Horobei^.  This  important  work,  which  is  entitied  '^fiD 
O'lb^'n  nia'^np,  l  e.  The  Book  of  the  Paths  of  Peace 
(Beriin,  1780-88),  is  preceded  by  an  elaborate  and  most 
valuable  introduction,  written  in  Hebrew,  called  ^iK 
Sl^*^r)3b,  A  Light  to  the  Path,  in  which  Mendelssohn 
discusses  various  topics  connected  with  Biblical  exegesis 
and  literature.  The  introduction,  which  was  published 
separatdy  before  the  completion  of  the  commentary 
(Dec  1782),  now  accompanies  the  translation  and  com- 
mentAry,  and  is  given  in  German  in  his  Collected  Works 
(Leips.  1845),  vii,  18  sq. ;  and  in  English  in  the  Hebrew 
Review,  edited  by  Breslau  (Lond.  1860).  The  work 
soon  found  its  way  into  Uie  principal  synagogues  and 
schools  in  Germany,  and,  thus  eivcouraged,  he  produced 
afterwards  a  version  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Song  of  Sol- 
omon, which  are  considered  classical.  "  It  was  in  this 
especially,"  says  Da  Costa, "  that  the  philosopher  kept 
up  the  striking  resemblance  to  Mairoonides,  his  cde- 
brated  predecessor  and  modeL  Both,  under  the  out- 
ward forms  of  Rabbinical  Judaism,  desired  to  give  an 
entirely  new  direction  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews — to 
reform  it,  to  develop  it."    Nothing,  indeed,  could  have 
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more  powerfully  affected  the  OrientalUm  of  his  coun- 
trymen than  these  efforts  of  Mendelssohn  for  Biblical 
criticism  from  a  modem  Platonic  stand-point    The  new 
medium  of  vision  brought  new  insight ;  critical  inquiiy 
took  the  place  of  fanaticism;  the  divergences  of  Shemitic 
and  European  thought  proved  not  so  irreconcilable  after 
alL    Cabalism  and  other  kindred  superstitions  quietly 
dropped  out  of  sight ;  the  old  dialectical  barbarism  was 
extirpated;  the  Jews  who  read  his  Scriptures  in  the 
translation  attained  purity  of  idiom,  and  with  it  the 
power  of  appreciating  the  writings  of  the  great  minds 
of  Germany,  to  whom  they  had  remained  strangers. 
Ere  long  the  best  minds  of  the  race  became  thoroughly 
associated  with  the  intellectual  movement  of  Germany, 
content  to  abandon  mystical  ambitions  and  theocratic 
pretensions,  and  to  find  their  Canaan  in  Europe.    Men- 
delssohn's next  work  declared  more  deariy  (though  al- 
ways with  a  degree  of  vagueness)  his  own  ideas  on  re- 
ligion than  any  other  work  hitherto  publbhed.    It  was 
written  in  answer  to  the  treatise  of  his  friend  the  coun- 
cillor Dohm  {Ueber  die  bUrgerliche  Verbesaerung  der  Ju- 
dm).    The  statesman  in  his  work  **had  started  from 
the  principle  that  every  amendment  must  proceed  from 
liberty  and  equality  of  rights  in  society  beitowed  upon 
the  Jew ;  from  an  entire  reform  in  the  systems  of  in- 
struction and  education;  from  free  admission  to  the 
practice  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  and  even  a  participa- 
tion in  some  posts  and  offices  of  state ;  the  authority  of 
the  synagogue  over  its  members  to  be  maintained,  in 
cases  of  religious  difference,  by  the  power  of  casting 
them  out  of  its  bosom  for  a  time  or  entirely."     On  this 
last  poiut  Mendelssohn  took  exception.     He  would  not 
allow  the  synagogue  or  any  other  religious  society  to 
impose  any  restriction  whatever  on  the  rights  of  think- 
ing and  teaching.     In  the  preface  to  his  German  trans- 
lation of  Manasseh  ben-Israel's  (q.  v.)  Salvation  of  It- 
raelf  he  plainly  declared  his  conviction  "  that  every  so- 
ciety had  certainly  the  right  to  exclude  its  members 
when  they  oeased  to  conform  to  the  principle  of  the  so- 
ciety ;  but  that  this  rule  could  not  in  any  way  apply  to 
a  religious  society,  whether  church  or  synagogue,  be- 
cause true  religion  exerts  no  authority  over  ideas  and 
opinions,  but,  being  all  heart  and  spirit,  only  desires  to 
use  the  power  of  conviction ;  and  Jews  especially  should 
take  from  Christians,  among  whom  they  live,  an  exam- 
ple of  charity,  and  not  of  hatred  or  intolerance,  and  be- 
gin by  loving  and  bearing  with  each  other,  that  they 
might  themselves  be  loved  and  tolerated  by  others." 
The  influence  produced  by  the  vrri tings  of  Mendelssohn 
was  to  destroy  all  respect  for  the  Talmud  and  the  rab- 
binical writers  among  the  Jews,  who  approved  his  opin- 
ions.    This  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  Men- 
delssohn professed  all  the  while  to  be  himself  an  admir- 
er of  those  works ;  and  this  obvious  inconsistency  called 
forth  a  publication  entitled  J'Jia  Brief  an  Mendelssohn, 
in  which  this  contradiction  was  clearly  pointed  out,  and 
the  assertion  made  that  he  was  in  reality  a  Christian, 
without  having  the  courage  to  avow  his  true  sentiments. 
To  this  attack  he  replied  by  hu  Jerusalemy  oder  Uber 
reliffidse  Afacht  und  Jfidenthum  (Beriin,  1783),  in  which 
he  contended  that  "  the  state,  which  has  the  right  to 
compel  actions,  cannot  Justly  attempt  to  constrain  its 
citizens  to  unanimity  in  thought  and  sentiment;  it 
should,  however,  seek  by  wise  provi»ons  to  produce 
those  sentiments  from  which  good  actions  spring.    Re- 
ligious differences  should  not  prejudice  civQ  equality ; 
the  true  ideal  is  not  unity,  but  freedom  of  belief.**    He 
says,  "All  religion  is  solely  a  matter  of  the  heart,  and 
should  not  be  under  any  control,  either  of  the  Stat«, 
Church,  or  Synagogue ;"  while  at  the  same  time  he  in- 
sists that "  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  a  law  of  faith,  but 
merely  of  statutes  and  prohibitions."    "  Whatever  may 
have  caused  the  inward  struggles  of  the  philosopher  of 
Berlin,"  says  Da  Costa,  **it  is  certain  that,  without 
wishing  or  suspecting  it,  Mendelssohn — as,  six  centuries 
earlier,  Maimonides — stirred  up  among  his  co-religion- 
ists a  feeling  of  void.**     Soon,  however,  Mendelssohn 


was  doomed  to  experience  another  trial  of  bis  sensibil- 
ity in  an  attack  on  his  deceased  fnend  LesHtng  by 
Jacobi  (q.  v.),  who  puUisbed  Brief e  on  MendeUtokn 
aber  die  Lehre  des  Spvnota,  in  which  he  charged  Les- 
sing  with  being  an  *Mmplicit  Spinozist"  —  a  charge 
then  much  severer  than  at  present,  when  many  German 
philosophers  are  avowed  admirers  of  Spinoza.     Men- 
delssohn endeavored  to  refute  the  charge  in  a  wor^  enti- 
tled Moses  Mendelssohn  an  die  Freunde  Lessiny's  (1786), 
in  which  he  stated  that  **  if  Leseing  was  able  abeolnteiy 
and  without  all  further  limitation  to  declare  for  the  sys- 
tem of  any  man,  he  was  at  that  time  no  more  in  harmo- 
ny with  himself,  or  he  was  in  a  strange  humor  to  make 
a  paradoxical  assertion  which,  in  a  serious  hour,  be  him- 
sdf  rejected."    The  answer  was  considered  triumphant, 
and  drew  from  Kant  the  remark,  "  It  is  MendelsBohn's 
fault  that  Jacobi  thinks  himself  a  philosopher.**     In 
a  hurried  preparation  of  this  latter  woric  Meodelaeohu 
overtasked  his  physical  powers,  and  the  exhaustion  thus 
produced  led  to  his  premature  death,  which  took  place 
Jan.  4, 1786.     Kamler  wrote  this  epitaph  on  Mendels- 
sohn :  "  True  to  the  religion  of  hu  forefathers,  wise  as 
Socrates,  teaching  immortality,  and  becoming  immortal 
like  Socrates."    Besides  many  Hebrew  and  German  es- 
says which  we  have  not  room  to  mention,  Mendelssohn 
contributed  freely  to  the  B^tUothek  der  schonen  Wis^em- 
sch€{flenj  edited  by  Lessing  (q.  v.).    His  complete  works 
were  collected  and  edited  by  his  grandson,  G.  B.  Men- 
delssohn (Leips.  1848-5, 7  vols.).    The  influence  which 
he  exercised  over  the  Jewish  nation  is  incalculable. 
He  roused  the  Jews  of  Germany,  if  not  of  the  worid, 
from  the  mental  apathy  with  which  in  his  day  tbey  re- 
garded all  that  had  not  a  distinct  reference  to  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  acted  in  the  roost  beneficial  man- 
ner on  hb  Christian  contemporaries  by  exterminating 
the  brutal  prejudices  which  they  entertained  against 
Jews,  and  through  his  roost  distinguished  Christian 
friends  brought  about  the  abrogation  of  the  disgraceful 
laws  with  respect  to  them.     See  Jink's.    He  effected  a 
reformatfbn  in  Judaism,  and  founded  that  new  school 
of  Hebrew  literature  and  Biblical  exegesis  which  has 
now  produced  so  many  and  such  distinguished  Jewish 
literati  not  only  in  Germany,  but  throughout  Europe. 
No  wonder  that  the  Jews  express  their  gratitude  to  him 
and  reverence  for  him  in  the  saying,  **  From  Moses  (the 
law-giver)  to  Moses  (Maimonides)  and  Moses  (Men- 
delssohn), no  one  hath   arisen  like  Moses"  (TTTDTSQ 
nwiaa  on  vA  n«a  151  nciab).     See  Kayseriing, 
M,  Mendelssohn,  seine  Leben  u.  s.  Werke  (Leips.  1862); 
Samuels,  Memoirs  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  etc  (2d  ed. 
Lond.  1827) ;  Hedge,  Prose  Writers  of  Germany,  p.  99 
sq. ;  Adler,  Versohnung  ton  Gott,  Religion,  vnd  Men- 
schenthum  durch  M,  Mendelssohn  (Berlin,  1871) ;  Axoi- 
feld,  Moses  Mendelssohn  im  VerhSltniss  zum  Christen- 
thum  (Erlangen,  1865) ;  Griits,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  xi,  1  sq.; 
Ueberweg,  History  of  Philosophy,  ii,  118, 528, 528  (Engl 
transL  by  Morris,  New  York,  1874) ;  Milman,  Bige,  of  the 
Jews,  iii,  408  sq. ;  McCaul,  Sketches  of  Judaism  cend  the 
Jews,  p.  48  sq. ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  541 
sq. ;  Schmucker,  Hist,  of  the  Modem  Jews  (Philadelphia, 
1867),  p.  289  sq. ;  Kalkar,  Israel  u.  d.  Kirche  (Hamburg, 
1869),  p.  117  sq.;    Jewish  Intelligence  (Lond.  1866),  p. 
81  sq.;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature, 
p.  475  sq. ;   Miscellany  of  Hebrew  Literature  (Lond. 
1872),  p.  22  sq. ;  Dessauer,  Gesch.  d.  IsraelUen  (Bres- 
lau,  1870),  p.  497  sq. ;  Stem,  Gesch.  d,  Judenthums  (ibid. 
1870),  p.  54  sq.;  Cassel,  Zeitfaden  fur  JOd.  Gesck.  «. 
Literatur  (Beriin,  1872),  p.  108  sq.;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud, 
ii,  859-867 ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  storico  degli  autori 
Ebrei  (German  transL  by  Haraberger),  p.  224  sq. ;  id., 
BibUotheca  Judaica  antichristiana,  p.  69 ;  Jost,  Gesch, 
d.  Itraeliten,  ix,  66 ;  id.,  Gesch.  d.  Juden.  u,  s.  Sekten, 
iii,  293  sq.;  Zedner,  Auswahl  historischer  SfUdx  (BerL 
1840),  p.  204  sq. ;  Farrar,  Crit.  History  of  Free  Thought ; 
Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Church  Hist.  18/A  and  19th  Centwy; 
Christian  Remembrancer,  Oct.  1866,  p.  267.     (R  P.) 
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Mendas,  Alphonso,  a  noted  missiomiy  of  the 
Ronan  Gfttholio  Church,  floorished  in  Abysrinia  in  the 
asfy  pirt  of  the  17th  centuiy.    He  was  a  Portuguese 
bf  biith,  bat  we  know  little  of  his  personal  history  dis- 
connected  ftoin  his  labors  in  the  East.    He  belonged  to 
the  SodeCy  of  Jesus,  and  was  created  patriarch  of  the 
Abjninians  in  1626,  by  the  emperor  Snsoentua,  or  Soei- 
WMf  who,  quite  contrary  to  general  practices,  not  only 
hiBiself  paid  allegiance  to  the  Roman  poutilT,  but  also 
obliged  his  sab|ects  to  abandon  the  religious  rites  and 
toMtB  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  embrace  the  doctrine 
and  worship  of  the  Romish  Church.    Mendes,  as  patri- 
ti^  by  his  intemperate  zeal,  impru^nce,  and  arro- 
giDoe,  ruined  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked,  and 
ocwwiflnpd  the  total  subversion  of  the  Roman  pontiff's 
tntbority  and  jurisdiction,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
cttahhshed  upon  solid  foundations.   "  He  began  his  min- 
ucnr,"  aajrs  Moeheim  (^EccUs,  Hitt^  Harper's  edit.,  ii, 
195), "with  the  most  inconsiderato  acts  of  violence  and 
despodsm.    Following  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sitkiD,  he  employed  formidable  threatenings  and  cruel 
tortoies  to  convert  the  Abyssinians;  the  greatest  part 
«f  whom,  together  with  their  priests  and  ministers,  held 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors  in  the  highest  veneration, 
tad  were  willing  to  part  with  their  lives  and  fortunes 
nther  than  forsake  it.    He  also  ordered  those  to  be  re- 
iMptized  who,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  em- 
peror, had  embraced  the  faith  of  Rome,  as  if  their  for- 
ner  religion  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  system  <^ 
paganism.    Nor  did  the  insolent  patriarch  rest  satisfied 
with  these  arbitrary  and  despotic  proceedings  in  the 
Cfaareh;  he  excited  tumults  and  factions  in  the  state, 
•od,  with  an  unparalleled  spirit  of  rebellion  and  arro- 
guee,  encvoacheid  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  throne, 
and  attempted  to  give  law- to  the  emperor  himsdf. 
Uenee  arose  civil  commotions,  conspiracies,  and  sedi- 
tiooa,  which  excited  in  a  little  time  the  indignation  of 
the  emperor,  and  the  hatred  of  the  people  against  the 
Jeanita,  and  produced  at  length,  in  1631,  a  public  decla- 
utioo  from  the  throne,  by  which  the  Ab3r8sinian  mon- 
an^  annulled  the  cwders  he  had  formerly  given  in  fiivor 
of  papery,  and  left  his  subjects  at  liber^  either  to  per- 
severe in  the  doctrine  of  their  ancestors  or  to  embrace 
the  fiuth  of  Rome.     This  rational  declaration  was  mild 
and  tndalgent  toward  the  Jesuits,  considering  the  treat- 
ment whidi  their  izisolence  and  presumption  had  so  just- 
lyd»erved;  but  in  the  following  reign  much  severer 
meaflares  were  employed  against  them.    BasUides,  or 
FadlidaB,  the  son  of  Segued,  who  succeeded  his  fiither 
in  1632,  thought  it  expedient  to  fVee  his  dominions  from 
theae  troubkwMne  and  despotic  guests,  and  accordingly, 
io  16S1,  he  banished  fW>m  his  territories  the  patriarch 
Uendez,  with  all  the  Jesuits  and  Europeans  who  be- 
koged  to  his  retinne,  and  treated  the  Roman  Catholic 
■■■ionaries  with  excessive  severity.    From  this  period 
tbe  TCfy  name  of  Rome,  its  religion,  and  its  pontiff^ 
were  stj^ects  of  the  highest  aversion  among  the  Abys- 
aoiaiiB."    Le  Grand,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  makes 
tbe  foOowing  remark  upon  the  conduct  of  the  patriarch 
lfeiidez:**lt  is  to  be  wished  that  the  patriarch  had 
wrer  intermeddled  in  such  a  variety  of  aifiurs"  (by  which 
Htttigated  expression  the  author  means  his  ambitious  at- 
tOBpta  to  govern  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  in  the  Church), 
'or  carried  his  authority  to  such  a  height  as  to  behave 
is  Ethiopia  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  country  where  the 
^oiiition  was  established ;  for  by  this  conduct  he  set 
tU  the  people  against  him,  and  excited  in  them  such  an 
trcfaon  to  the  Roman  Caitholics  in  general,  and  to  the 
^xnits  in  particular,  as  nothing  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  dinuBish,  and  which  subsists  in  full  force  to  this  day" 
On  the  fourth  diasertation  subjoined  to  voL  ii  of  Lobo's 
^"9^  <fAbf$nmey  which  the  reader  will  do  well  to 
owalt,  especially  p.  116, 180, 144).     See  ahio  Lndolfi 
/Ki«or.^£ttM9w»,lib.iii,cap.xu;  Geddes,  O.  ^w/.  o/ 
£t&iopfta,p.288;  Ia  Croze,  Hist,  duCkruHamtmecP if ki- 
^p.79;Lockman,rrare&<>/'<A0Jetafite,i,8O8sq.    (J. 
H,W.) 


Mendes,  Qonsalez  Juan,  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate  of  note,  flourished  in  the  lattor  half  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  an  Augustinian  friar  of  tbe  province 
of  Casdk,  when  he  was  chosen  by  the  king  of  Spain  to 
become  ambassador  to  the  emperor  of  China  in  1584. 
In  1696  he  was  made  bishop  of  lipari,  in  Italy ;  in  1607, 
bishop  of  Chiapi,  in  New  Spain ;  and  in  1608,  bishop  of 
Propajan,  in  the  West  Indies.  He  died  in  1617.  He 
wroto  A  History  of  Ch'ma  in  Spanish,  which  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages. 

Mendes,  Qonsales  Pedro,  a  noted  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate  in  the  Church  of  Sp^in,  called  the  "grand 
cardinal,'*  was  bom  at  Guadaligara  in  1428,  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  his  stud- 
ies, especially  in  the  languages,  in  civil  and  canon  law, 
and  in  belles-lettres.  His  uncle,  Gautier  Alvarez,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  gave  him  an  archdeaconry  in  his 
church,  and  sent  him  to  the  court  of  John  II,  king  of 
Castile.  His  merit  and  quality  soon  made  him  friends, 
and  be  acquired  the  bishopric  of  Calahorra.  Henry  IV, 
who  succeeded  John,  trusted  him  with  the  most  impor- 
tant affairs  of  state,  and  with  the  bishopric  of  Siguenca, 
and  finally  procured  a  cardinal's  hat  fur  him,  from  Slx- 
tus  IV,  in  1478.  When  Henry  died,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, he  named  cardinal  Mendez  for  his  executor,  and 
dignified  him  at  the  same  time  with  the  title  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Spain.  He  did  great  service  afterwards  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the  war  against  the  king  of 
Portugal,  and  in  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada 
from  the  Moors.  He  was  then  made  archbishop  of  Sev- 
ille and  Toledo  successively ;  and,  after  governing  some 
years  in  his  several  provinces  with  great  wisdom  and 
moderation,  he  died  Jan.  1 1 ,  1495.  He  founded  the  mag- 
nificent college  of  Santa  Cruz  at  Yalladolid,  and  a  hos- 
pital at  Toledo.  See  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Chronica  del 
gran  Cardinal  de  Etpaiia  (1625) ;  Gen,  Biog,  Did,  s.  v. 

Mendioants,  Order  o(  also  known  as  Begging 
Friars,  is  the  name  of  several  religious  organizations 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
intended  to  depend  for  support  on  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  laity.  Thui  sort  of  society  began  in  the 
18th  century,  and  the  members  of  it,  by  the  tonor  of 
their  institution,  were  to  remain  entirely  destitute  of  all 
fixed  revenues  and  possesdons.  Innocent  III  was  the 
first  of  the  popes  who  perceived  the  necessity  of  insti- 
tuting such  an  order;  and  though  his  far-seeing  eye 
took  in  the  possible  dangers  of  fierce  and  ascetic  enthu- 
siasm, he  nevertheless  fcdt  constrained  to  give  those  mo- 
nastic societies  making  a  profession  of  poverty  the  most 
distinguishing  marks  of  his  protection  and  favor.  The 
peculiar  state  and  circumstances  of  the  time  seem  to 
have  rendered  such  an  establishment  very  essential  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Church.  The  monastic  orders 
then  existing  wallowed  in  opulence,  and  were  by  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  their  ample  possessions  lulled  into 
a  luxurious  indolence.  They  lost  sight  of  all  their  re- 
ligious obligations,  trampled  upon  tbe  authority  of  their 
superiors,  suffered  here^  to  triumph  unrestrained,  and 
the  sectaries  to  form  various  assemblies;  in  short,  they 
were  incapable  of  promoting  the  true  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  abandoned  themselves,  without  either  shame 
or  remorse,  to  all  sorts  of  crimes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  *'  heretics"  of  the  Church,  the  sects  which  had  left  its 
ccHumunion,  fdlowed  certain  austere  rules  of  life  and 
conduct,  which  formed  a  strong  contrast  between  them 
and  the  religious  orders,  and  contributed  to  render  the 
licentiousness  of  the  latter  still  more  offensive  and  shock- 
ing to  the  people.  These  sects  maintained  that  volun- 
tary poverty  was  the  leading  and  essential  quality  in  a 
servant  of  Christ;  obliged  their  doctors  to  imitate  the 
simplicity  of  the  apostles ;  reproached  the  Church  with 
its  overgrown  opulence,  and  the  vices  and  corruptions 
of  the  clergy,  that  flowed  thence  as  from  their  natoral 
source ;  and,  by  their  commendation  of  poverty  and 
contempt  of  riches,  acquired  a  high  degree  of  respect, 
and  gained  a  prodigious  ascendency  over  the  minds  of 
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the  multitude.  In  consequetioei  the  great  detire  of  the 
Church  was  the  formation  of  a  society  composed  of  a  set 
of  men  who — ^by  the  austerity  of  their  manners^  their 
contempt  of  riches,  and  the  external  gravity  and  sanc- 
tity of  their  conduct  and  maxims — might  resemble  those 
doctors  that  had  gained  such  reputation  for  the  heretical 
sects,  and  who  might  rise  so  far  above  the  allurements 
of  worldly  profit  and  pleasure  as  not  to  be  seduced  by 
the  promises  or  threats  of  kings  and  princes  from  the 
performance  of  the  duties  which  they  owed  to  the 
Church,  or  from  persevering  in  their  subordination  to 
the  Roman  pontiffs. 

The  favors  which  the  Mendicants  received  at  the 
hands  of  Innocent  III  were  extended  to  them  likewise 
by  his  successors  in  the  pontifical  chair,  as  experience 
had  demonstrated  their  public  and  extensive  usefulness. 
But  when  it  became  generally  known  that  they  had 
such  a  peculiar  place  in  the  esteem  and  protection  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Church,  their  number  grew  to  such  an 
enormous  and  unwieldy  multitude,  and  swarmed  so  pro- 
digiously in  all  the  European  provinces,  that  they  be- 
came a  burden,  not  only  to  the  people,  but  to  the  Church 
itself  The  great  inconvenience  that  arose  from  the  ex- 
cessive multiplication  of  the  Mendicant  orders  was  first 
attempted  to  be  remedied  by  Gregory  X  in  a  general 
council  which  he  assembled  at  Lyons  in  1272;  for  here 
all  the  religious  orders  that  had  sprung  up  after  the 
council  held  at  Rome  in  1215,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  III,  were  suppressed;  and  the  extravagant 
multitude  of  Mendicants,  as  Gregory  colled  them,  were 
reduced  to  a  smaller  number,  and  confined  to  four  soci- 
eties or  denoniinations,  viz.  the  DomimeanSf  the  Fran^ 
ciscofUy  the  CarmeliteSt  and  the  A  ugustmtt,  or  Hermits  of 
St.  Augustine  (see  each).  As  the  ponUfTs  allowed  these 
four  Mendicant  orders  the  liberty  of  travelling  wherever 
they  thought  proper,  of  conversing  with  persons  of  ev- 
ery rank,  of  instructing  the  youth  and  multitude  wher- 
ever they  went,  and  as  these  monks  exhibited  in  their 
outward  appearance  and  manner  of  life  more  striking 
marks  of  gravity  and  holiness  than  were  observable  in 
the  other  monastic  societies,  they  arose  all  at  once  to 
the  very  summit  of  fame,  and  were  regarded  with  the 
utmost  esteem  and  veneration  through  all  the  countries 
of  Europe.  The  enthusiastic  attachment  to  these  sanc- 
timonious beggars  went  so  far  that,  as  we  learn  from  the 
most  authentic  records,  several  cities  were  divided  or 
cantcmed  out  into  four  parts,  with  a  view  to  these  four 
orders :  the  first  part  being  assigned  to  the  Dominicans, 
the  second  to  the  Franciscans,  the  third  to  the  Carmel- 
ites, and  the  fourth  to  the  Augustines.  The  people 
were  unwilling  to  receive  the  sacraments  from  any  other 
hands  than  those  of  the  Mendicants,  to  whose  churches 
they  crowded  to  perform  their  devotions  while  living, 
and  were  extremely  desirous  to  deposit  there  their  re- 
mains after  death.  Nor  did  the  influence  and  credit  of 
the  Mendicants  end  here,  for  we  find  in  the  history  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  ages  that  they  were  employed 
not  only  in  spiritual  matters,  but  also  in  temporal  and 
political  afhirs  of  the  greatest  consequence — in  compos- 
ing the  differences  of  princes,  concluding  treaties  of 
peace,  concerting  alHances,  presiding  in  cabinet  coun- 
cils, governing  courts,  levying  taxes,  and  other  occupa^ 
tions,  not  only  remote  from,  but  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  monastic  character  and  profession.  However, 
the  power  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  greatly 
surpassed  that  of  the  other  two  orders,  insomuch  that 
these  two  orders  were,  before  the  Reformation,  what  the 
Jesuits  have  been  since  that  period — the  very  soul  of 
the  hierarchy,  the  engines  of  the  state,  the  secret  spring 
of  all  the  motions  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  au- 
thors and  directors  of  every  great  and  important  event, 
both  in  the  religious  and  political  world. 

By  very  quick  progressimi,  the  pride  and  confidence 

of  the  Mendicants  arrived  at  such  a  pitoh  that  they  bad 

the  presumption  to  declare  themslves  publicly  possessed 

of  a  divine  impulse  and  communion  to  illustrate  and 

^^tain  the  religion  of  Jesus.    They  treated  with  the 


utmost  insolence  and  contempt  the  priesthood ;  tbey  af- 
firmed without  a  blush  that  the  true  method  of  salvatioo 
was  revealed  to  them  alone ;  proclaimed  with  ostcntatioa 
the  superior  effioacy  and  virtue  of  their  indulgences ;  and 
vaunted  bevond  measure  their  interest  at  the  court  of 
heaven,  and  their  familiar  connections  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  saints  in  ghxy.  By 
these  impious  wiles  they  so  deluded  and  captivn^ed  the 
ignorant  and  blinded  the  multitude  that  they  would  Dot 
intrust  any  others  but  the  Mendicants  with  the  care  of 
their  souls.  They  retained  their  credit  and  influence  to 
such  a  degree  nearly  to  the  dose  of  the  14th  century 
that  great  numbers  of  both  sexes — some  in  health,  others 
in  a  state  of  infirmity,  others  at  the  point  of  death — ear- 
nestly desired  to  be  aidmitted  into  the  Mendicant  order, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  a  sure  and  infallible  method 
of  rendering  Heaven  propitionsL  Many  made  it  an  es- 
sential part  of  their  last  wills  that  their  bodies,  after 
death,  should  be  wrapped  in  old,  ragged  Dominican  or 
Franciscan  habits,  and  interred  among  the  Mendicants; 
for  such  was  the  barbarous  supeistitioo  and  wretched 
ignorance  of  this  age,  that  people  universally  believed 
they  should  readily  obtain  mercy  from  Christ  at  the  day 
of  judgment  if  they  appeared  beftve  hb  tribunal  associ- 
ated with  the  Mendicant  fnars.  About  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  Mendicants  fell  under  a  universal  odium ;  bat, 
being  resolutely  protected  against  all  opposition,  whether 
open  or  secret,  by  the  popes,  who  regarded  them  as  their 
best  friends  and  most  effectual  supports,  they  suffered 
little  or  nothing  from  their  numerous  adversaries^ 

In  the  15th  century,  besides  their  arrogance,  which 
was  excessive,  a  quarrelsome  and  litigious  spirit  pre- 
vailed among  the  Mendicants,  and  drew  upon  them 
justly  the  displeasure  and  indignation  of  many.  Br 
affording  refuge  at  the  time  to  the  Beguins  (q.  v.)  in 
their  order,  they  became  offensive  to  the  bishops;,  and 
were  involved  in  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  They  lost  their  credit  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury by  their  rustic  impudence,  their  ridiculous  super- 
stitions, their  ignorance,  cruelty,  and  brutish  mannersi 
They  displayed  the  most  barbarous  aversion  to  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  expressed  a  like  abhorrence  of  certain 
eminent  and  learned  men,  who  had  endeavored  to  open 
the  paths  of  science  to  the  pursuits  of  the  studious  youth, 
and  had  recommended  the  culture  of  the  mind,  and  at- 
tacked the  barbarism  of  the  age  in  their  writings  and 
discourses.  The  general  character  of  the  society,  to- 
gether with  other  circumstances,  concurred  to  render  a 
reformation  desirable,  and  had  the  effect  of  bringing  it 
about.  Among  the  number  of  Mendicants  are  also 
ranked  the  Capuchins,  Recollets,  Minims,  and  others, 
who  are  branches  or  derivations  fit>m  the  former.  Bu- 
chanan says  that  the  Mendicants  of  Scotland,  under  an 
appearance  of  beggary,  lived  a  very  luxurious  life; 
whence  one  wittily  called  them,  not  Mendicant^  but 
ManduccaU  friars.  See  Jean  le  Rond  d'Alerabert,  Hitt. 
de»  Mown  memUanU  (Paris,  1768, 12mo ;  German  by  J. 
Scheubner,  Nuremb.  1769);  J.  Guriitt,  GetcL  tL  Bettel- 
mdnchsorden  im  13  Jakrh,  {TheoL  Studien  u,  Kriliken,  i, 
109  sq.) ;  Gieseler,  Ecdes,  Hist,  ii,  287  sq. ;  iii,  46  et  aL ; 
Mosheim,  EccUt,  Hist.  voL  ii  (see  Index) ;  Neander,  CM, 
Hitt,  vol  V  (see  Index) ;  Milman,  HiMt,  of  Latin  Ckrit' 
tiamty,  vii,  821  et  aL;  Hardwick,  Ch,  Hist,  (Middle 
Ages)  p.  252  sq.,  820  sq.  et  aL ;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Le^mdi 
of  the  MonaMic  OrderSf  p.  227  sq. ;  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Cel' 
ibaciff  p.  877 ;  Chr,  Review j  voL  xx,  Jan.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mendosa.    See  Mendbz. 

Mends,  Herbert,  an  English  Protestant  divine, 
bom  at  Brinkwerth,  in  Wiltshire,  about  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  was  the  son  of  Christopher  Mends, 
also  a  clergyman.  He  eariy  decided  to  devote  himself 
to  the  ministry,  and  was  accordingly  placed  at  a  gram- 
mar-school at  Plymouth,  where  he  obtained  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  classical  education ;  and  was  after  that  in- 
structed by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Buncombe,  a  minister  of 
the  Independent  Churoh  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon, 
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wboe  be  contuuied  three  yeaja.  In  1777,  having  oom- 
pkced  hb  academicai  studice,  he  removed  to  Sherborne, 
m  Donee,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church.  In 
1782,  his  ftther's  inflrmitiee  increasing,  he  was  invited 
to  anst  him  at  Plymouth;  here  be  was  very  sncoessfal, 
kiiChnrch  augmenting  greatly,  not  only  in  the  number 
of  hearers,  but  in  the  membership.  He  was  steadfast 
tnd  oonsistent  in  hia  attachment  to  evangelical  truth  in 
the  midst  of  varkma  and  conflicting  errors,  which  at  that 
penod  pervaded  the  West  of  England,  and  which  led 
him  to  express  his  sentiments  with  unosual  energy  in 
hb  eonfession  of  faith  delivered  at  his  ordination.  If 
in  his  later  years  he  insisted  more  earnestly  on  the  ob- 
figadoos  <^  true  Christians  to  maintain  good  works,  it 
did  not  arise  from  any  diminiriied  senee  of  the  value 
of  other  rdigious  duties;  but  local  drcomstances  in- 
daoed  him  to  inveigh  against  certain  errors  which 
«eoied  to  him  dangerous  to  practical  religion.  Anoth- 
er great  cause  of  his  sncoess  was  the  animation  and 
winnth  of  his  address,  which  not  only  attracted  a  large 
coagregatkjn,  bat  kept  them  still  united  at  a  period  when 
a  miniver's  waning  energies  frequently  impair  his  use- 
fUnesib  In  1785  Mr.  Mends  beoune  the  first  and  moat 
active  promoter  of  the  Association  of  Independent  Min- 
irtcrs  of  Chorchea  in  the  West  of  England,  by  which  so- 
cietv  valuable  aid  was  contributed  to  the  extension  and 
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mwcem  d*  the  GoepeL  He  died  about  the  opening  of 
this  century.  Mei|ds  did  not  write  much  for  publica- 
tioo.  In  1786  he  publtshed  an  Elegy  on  tke  Death  of 
WiUiam  Shephard^  £$q. ;  in  1789,  A  Sermon  on  the  In- 
juMke  and  CrmeUy  of  tke  Slau>e-4rad» ;  m  1790,  A  Ser- 
mon on  tke  Education  of  tke  Children  of  tke  Poor;  in 
1797,  A  Dtfenee  of  Infant  BapOtm;  and,  in  1801,  A  Ser- 
mon prtaeked  in  Lomdon  hrfore  tke  Mi$»ionary  Society, 

Me'ne,  a  word  Anglicized  in  the  Anth.yer8.  of  the 
Chaldee  sentence  Mene,  Mkne,Tekkl,  Upharsim  (K3Q 
•"075^  ign  W^,  menfe',  menfe',  tekd',  u-pharsin', 
mmbered,  numbered,  toeigked,  and  dividing,  as  each  term 
b  immediately  interpreted,  the  last  being  given  in  its 
nng.  and  pass,  form  D^B,  pere$%  divided;  Sept.  [L  e. 
Theodotion  ]  in  both  paasages  /lay^y^oelX,  fdptg ;  Yulg. 
lOM,  tkecel,  pkares),  an  inscription  supematurally  writ- 
tea  "upon  the  plaster  of  the  wall**  in  Belshazzar's  pal- 
ace at  Babylon  (Dan.  v,  5-25) ;  which  **  the  astiok)gers, 
the  Chaldsans,  and  the  soothsayers"  could  neither  read 
nor  interpret,  but  which  Daniel  first  read  and  then  in- 
topreted.    Yet  the  words,  as  they  are  found  in  Daniel, 
an  pure  Chaldee,  and,  if  they  appeared  in  the  Chaldee 
chsncter,  could  have  been  read,  at  least,  by  any  person 
prssent  on  the  occasion  who  understood  the  alphabet  of 
las  ovn  language.    To  account  for  their  inability  to  de- 
apher  this  inscription,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  con- 
asted  of  those  Chaldee  words  written  in  another  char- 
acter.   Dr.  Halea  thinks  that  it  may  have  been  written 
in  the  primitive  Hebrew  character, Vrom  which  the  Sap 
anritan  was  formed,  and  that,  in  order  to  show  on  this 
oecanon  that  the  writer  of  the  inscription  was  the 
flftaded  God  of  Israel,  whose  authority  was  at  that 
Bonent  peculiarly  despised  (ver.  2, 8, 4),  he  adopted  hb 
ovn  sacred  character,  in  which  he  had  originally  writ- 
tea  the  decalogue,  in  which  Moses  could  transcribe  it 
into  the  law,  and  whose  autograph  copy  was  found  in 
Joaah's  days,  and  was  most  probably  brought  to  Baby- 
loo  in  the  care  of  Daniel,  who  could  therefore  undei^ 
>tind  the  character  without  inspiration,  but  which  would 
be  onknown  to  *'tbe  wise  men  of  Babylon"  (New  Anal- 
9^  of  Chronology  [Lond.  1811],  i,  605).     This  theory 
OM  the  recommendation  that  it  involves  as  little  as 
possible  of  miraculous  agency.    Joeepbus  makes  Daniel 
iGsooiine  to  BeJshazxar  as  if  the  inscription  had  been  in 
<«wek.    "He  (Daniel)  explained  the  writing  thus: 
MANH.    *This,'  said  he,  'm  Me  Greek  language,  may 
■Msn  a  number;  thua  God  hath  numbered  so  long  a 
tiBM  fbr  thy  life  and  for  thy  government,  and  that  there 
naaiDs  a  abort  time  for  thee.'    eEKEA.    This  signi- 
!•  vtigkl;  hence  he  says,  *God  having  weighed  m  a 


balance  the  time  of  thy  kingdom,  finds  it  already  going 
down.'  ^APES.  This  a£o^  according  to  tke  Greek 
language,  denotes  ajragment;  hence  *  he  will  break  in 
pieces  thy  kingdom,  and  divide  it  among  the  Medes 
and  Persians' "  (Ant,  x,  11, 8).  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that  **  the  wise  men"  were  not  so  much  at  fiiult  to 
read  the  inscription  as  to  explain  its  meaning,  which,  it 
is  said,  they  might  sufficiently  understand  to  see  its 
boding  import  to  the  monarch,  and  be  unwilling  to  con- 
aider  further— like  the  disciples  in  regard  to  the  predic- 
tions of  our  Lord's  death  (Luke  ix,  45),  where  it  is  said, 
"  This  saying  was  hid  from  them,  they  perceived  it  not ; 
and  they  feared  to  ask  him  of  that  saying."  Certainly 
it  is  said  throughout  our  narrative  that "  the  wise  men 
could  not  read  the  writing,  nor  make  known  the  inter- 
pretation of  it,"  phrases  which  would  seem  to  mean  one 
and  the  same  thing;  since,  if  they  mean  different  things, 
the  order  of  ideas  would  be  that  they  could  not  inter- 
pret nor  even  read  it,  and  Wintle  accordingly  translates, 
**  could  not  read  so  as  to  interpret  it"  {Improved  Vereion 
of  Daniel,  Lond.  1807).  At  idl  events,  the  meaning  of 
the  inscription  by  itself  would  be  extremely  enignuuicai 
and  obscure.  To  determine  the  application,  and  to  give 
the  full  sense,  of  an  itolated  device  which  amounted  to 
no  more  than  ^  he  or  it  is  numbered,  he  or  it  is  num- 
bered, he  or  it  is  weighed,  they  are  divided"  (and  there 
is  even  a  riddle  or  paranomasia  on  the  last  word  0"iB ; 
comp.  Susannah,  ver.  54, 56,  and  58,  59,  Greek,  and  Jer. 
i,  11, 12,  Hebrew;  which  may  either  mean  "they  di- 
vide," or  "  the  Persians,"  with  little  difference  of  pro- 
nunciation in  the  sing.  [O^B  and  D^B]  and  none  in 
the  plur.  [1*^0^0]),  must  surely  have  required  a  super- 
natural endowment  on  the  part  of  Daniel — a  conclusion 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  exact  coincidence  of  the 
event  with  the  prediction,  which  he  propounded  with 
so  much  fortitude  (ver.  80, 81).— Kitto. 

Menedftmus,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  teacher, 
flourished  in  the  8d  century  B.C 

Life^ — He  was  bom  in  Eretria  of  a  noble  family,  the 
Theopropidae.    Being  poor,  he  labored  as  a  tent-maker 
and  builder  for  a  livelihood.     According  to  Diogenes 
Laertius,  he  was  sent  on  some  military  service  to  Megara, 
where  he  profited  by  the  occasion  to  hear  Plato.    He 
then  relinquished  the  army,  and  devoted  himself  to  phi- 
losophy.   But  it  is  not  probable  that  he  was  old  enough 
to  have  heard  Plato  before  the  death  of  the  latter.    If 
the  length  of  his  life  as  Diogenes  gives  it  is  correct,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible ;  for  at  the  period  of  Pla- 
to's death  he  would  have  been  only  four  years  of  age. 
According  to  the  story  in  Athemeus  (iv,  p.  168),  he  and 
his  friend  Asdepiades  labored  for  a  maintenance  as  mil- 
lers, passing  the  night  in  toil  in  order  to  gain  time  for 
philosophy  during  the  day.    They  subsequently  became 
pupils  of  Stilpo  at  Megara,  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Elis,  to  profit  by  the  instructions  of  some  disciples  of 
Ptuedo.    Menedemus,  on  his  return  to  Eretria,  estab- 
lished a  school  of  philosophy,  which  was  caUed  the  Ere- 
trian.    He  did  not  devote  himself  entirely  to  philosophy, 
but  was  an  active  participant  in  the  politics  of  hb  native 
city,  becoming  the  most  influential  man  in  the  state, 
although  in  his  earlier  days  he  was  regarded  with  dis- 
like.   He  was  sent  on  various  missions  to  Ptolemsus 
(probably  Ptolemseus  Ceraunus),  to  Lysimachus,  and  to 
Demetrius,  and  obtained  for  his  native  city  a  repeal  of  a 
portion  of  the  tax  paid  to  Demetrius.     During  some 
portion  of  his  life  he  vbited  Cyprus,  and  greatly  enraged 
the  tyrant  Nicocreon  by  his  freely-expressed  opinions. 
The  story  of  his  being  in  Egypt,  and  sharing  in  the 
making  of  the  Septuagint  version,  which  is  found  in 
Aristeas,  is  doubtless  unworthy  of  credence.     He  en- 
Joyed  the  favor  of  Antigonus  Gonatus,  and  persuaded 
the  Eretrians  to  present  to  him  a  public  congratulation 
after  his  victory  over  the  Gauls.    This  induced  the  sus- 
picion of  an  intention  on  his  part  of  betraying  Eretria 
into  the  power  of  Antigonus.    According  to  one  ac- 
count, these  surmises  led  him  to  depart  secretly  from 
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Erctria,  and  take  refuge  in  the  sanctoary  of  Amphiaraus 
at  Oropus.  Some,  golden  vessels,  the  properly  of  the 
temple,  being  lo^  while  he  was  there,  the  Boeotians 
compelled  him  to  leave,  when  he  fled  to  the  court  of 
Antigonus,  where  he  soon  died  of  grief,  probably  in  the 
year  B.C.  277,  at  the  age  of  seventy-foar.  Another  ac- 
count says  that  he  went  to  Antigonus  to  solicit  his  in- 
terference in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  his  native  city. 

Asa  PkiloMopher  and  Teacher. — As  a  teacher,  Mene- 
demujs  in  his  intercourse  with  his  disciples,  was  char- 
acterized by  the  absence  of  formality  and  restraint,  al- 
though noted  for  the  severity  with  which  he  rebuked  all 
dissoluteness  and  intemperance,  so  that  the  fear  of  his 
censure  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  check.  He  lived  with 
his  friend  Asclepiades,  between  whom  and  himself  there 
existed  a  close  friendship.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  seems  to  have  lived  in  affluence.  Of  the  philosophy 
of  Menedemus  little  is  known,  excepting  that  it  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  Megarian  school,  and  that  of  Phndo 
of  Elis.  Indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  continued  Philo's 
phUoeophy.  It«  leading  feature  was  the  dogma  of  the 
oneness  of  the  Good,  which  he  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  Useful.  All  distinctions  between  virtues  he 
r^arded  as  merely  nominaL  The  Good  and  the  True 
he  looked  upon  as  identicaL  In  dialectics  he  rejected 
all  merely  n^^tive  propositions,  maintaining  that  truth 
could  be  predicated  only  of  those  which  were  affirma- 
tive, and  of  these  he  admitted  such  alone  as  were  iden- 
tical propositions.  He  was  a  vehement  and  keen  dis- 
putant, but  none  of  his  philosophical  controversies  or 
doctrines  were  committed  to  writing.  Epicrates,  in  a 
passage  quoted  by  Athemeus  (ii,  p.  69),  classes  Mene- 
demus with  Plato  and  Speusippus ;  but  it  appears  from 
Diogenes  Laertius  that  his  opinion  of  Plato  and  Xenoc- 
rates  was  not  very  high.  Stilpo  he  greatly  admired. 
See  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii,  125-144;  Plutarch,  De.  AduL 
et  Amici.  Disc,p,b5;  Strabo,ix,p.393;  Ritter,  G>JcA»cA/« 
der  Philosophies  bk.  vii,  c,  5. — Smith,  DicL  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biog.  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

Menela'iia  (McveAaoc,  a  common  Greek  name),  a 
usurping  high-priest  who  obtained  the  office  from  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  (B.C.  dr.  172)  by  a  large  bribe  (2 
Mace  iv,  23-25),  and  drove  out  Jason,  who  had  obtained 
it  not  long  before  by  similar  means.  When  he  neglected 
to  pay  the  sum  which  he  had  promised,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  king's  presence,  and  by  plundering  the 
Temple  gained  the  means  of  silencing  the  accusations 
which  were  brought  against  him.  By  a  similar  sacri- 
lege he  secured  himself  against  the  consequences  of  an 
insurrection  which  his  tyranny  had  excited,  and  also 
procured  the  death  of  Onias  (ver.  27-84).  He  was  af- 
terwards hard  pressed  by  Jason,  who,  taking  occasion 
from  his  unpopularity,  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  re- 
cover the  high-priesthood  (2  Mace  v,  6-10).  For  a 
time  he  then  disappears  from  the  history  (yet  comp. 
ver.  23),  but  at  last  he  met  with  a  violent  death  at  the 
hands  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (B.C.  cir.  163),  which 
seemed  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  providential  punishment 
of  his  sacrilege  (xiii,  3,  4). 

According  to  Josephus  {A  nt.  xii,  5, 1)  he  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Jason  and  Onias,  and,  like  Jason,  changed 
his  proper  name,  Onias,  for  a  Greek  name.  In  2  Mace, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  called  a  brother  of  Simon  the 
Benjamite  (2  Mace,  iv,  23),  whose  treason  led  to  the 
first  attempt  to  plunder  the  Temple.  If  this  account  be 
correct,  the  profanation  of  the  sacred  office  was  the  more 
marked  by  the  fact  that  it  was  transferred  from  the  fam- 
ily of  Aaron. — Smith. 

Mente  was  the  name  of  the  first  king  of  the  first 
Egyptian  dynasty.  He  marks  a  great  chronological 
epoch,  being  placed  by  different  chronologers  as  early  as 
Kd  8643,  8892,  or  even  6702.  Stricter  Egyptologists 
make  his  accession  KG.  2717.  This  name,  which  signi- 
fies the  conductor,  has  been  found  on  inscriptions,  but  no 
contemporar}'  monuments  of  him  are  known.  Menes  is 
^he  most  usual  form  of  his  name,  but  it  is  also  written 


Menas,  Mems,  M'eimSf  Men,  Min,  and  Mem,  It  is  an- 
gulariy  in  accordance  with  the  Indian  Menu,  the  Greek 
Minos,  the  Teutonic  Mannus,  and  similar  appeUatiooa 
of  a  primeval  king ;  although  the  oldest  Egyptian  lan- 
guage seems  to  have  had  nothing  akin  with  the  Aryan 
family,  to  which  the  others  belong.  Herodotus  says  that 
he  built  Memphis  on  the  original  bed  of  the  Nile,  which 
he  turned  from  ita  former  course,  and  erected  tlierein  a 
beautiful  temple  to  Hephsstus  or  Pthah  II  (oomp.  Died. 
i,  60,  ed.We8B.  ad  loc.).  Diodorus  informs  us  that  be 
introdiujed  into  Egypt  the  worship  of  the  gods,  the 
practice  of  sacrifices,  and  many  luxuries.  For  this  last 
innovation  he  was  subsequently  held  in  great  dishonor, 
as  Plutarch  mentions  a  pillar  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  on 
which  was  inscribed  an  imprecation  against  Menes  as 
an  introducer  of  luxury.  There  is  a  legend  preserved 
by  Diodorus  which  narrates — ^in  defiance  of  chroiMdogy, 
unless  Mendes  is  to  be  substituted  for  Menas— his  bein^ 
saved  from  death  in  Lake  Moeris  by  a  crocodile,  in  grat- 
itude for  which  he  inaugurated  the  worehip  of  that  ani- 
mal, and  built  a  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake 
called  the  City  of  Crocodiles,  and  a  pyramid  to  serve  as 
hw  own  tomb.  During  his  reign  there  was  a  revolt  of 
the  Libyans.  That  he  made  foreign  conquests  we  leam 
from  an  extract  from  Manetho,  preserved  by  Eu8ebiii& 
By  Maisham  and  others  he  is  considered  as  identical 
with  the  Mizraim  of  Scripture.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts he  was  killed  by  a  hippopotamus.  See  Lepsius, 
Kdmg*buch,  Quellentaf,  p.  6;  Bockh,  J/onefAo,  p.  386; 
Poole,  Hor.  jEgypt,  p.  219 ;  Herodotus,  ii,  4,  99 ;  Diodo- 
rus, i,  43,  46, 89  (ed.  Wess.  ad  loc.) ;  Plutarch,  De  Is,  et 
Osir.  p.  8 ;  Perizon,  Orig,  jEgypf.  c.  6 ;  Shuckford*s  Com- 
nection,  bk.  iv ;  Bunsen,  yEgyptens  Stelle  in  der  Wdlge- 
schichte,  ii,  38-46. — Smith,  IHct,  of  Class,  Biog,  s.  v.  See 
Egypt;  Mkmfhis. 

Meneses,  Albixio  de,  a  Portuguese  prelate  and 
statesman,  was  bom  Jan.  26,  1669.  Hb  father  had 
directed  the  education  of  king  Sebastian.  Brought  up 
in  the  palace,  he  entered,  contrary  to  his  parent* s  wishes, 
the  convent  of  the  Augustines  at  Lisbon,  Feb.  24, 1674, 
and  finished  his  studies  at  Coimbra.  He  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  Goa  by  Philip  II,  and  took  possession  Of  his 
see  in  September,  1696.  He  convened  a  provincial  synod, 
in  which  useful  reforms  were  established;  he  organised 
many  missions,  and  evangelized,  among  others,  the  sar- 
age  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Socotra.  He  devoted 
himself  also  to  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia,  and,  above  aU, 
to  those  schismatic  Nestorians  known  under  the  name  of 
**  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,"  who  have  taken  refuge  for 
centuries  in  the  mountains  of  Malabar.  That  in  which 
the  bishop  of  Cochin,  the  Jesuits,  the  Dominicans,  and 
even  the  disciples  of  St.  Francis  were  unsuccessful,  he 
was  enabled  to  accomplish,  and  after  many  centuries 
of  division  the  Roman  Church  received  into  its  bosom 
the  greater  part  of  this  branch  of  the  Christian  family. 
Pope  Clement  testified  to  Meneses  his  satisfaction  by  a 
brief  April  1, 1699.  Meneses  was  subsequently  appointed 
to  the  government  of  the  Indies,  and  peiformed  the 
duties  of  viceroy  from  May  3, 1606,  to  May  28, 1609. 
He  showed  himself  stem  and  severe  towards  some 
of  the  Mohammedan  princes,  but  tranquillity  at  least 
was  preserved  in  the  Indies  during  his  administration. 
He  died  May  3, 1617.  His  memorable  Journey  in  the 
mountains  is  published  under  this  title:  Jomadado 
Arcdnspo  de  Goa  D,  Aleixo  de  Menezes  quandojoi  a 
serras  do  Malavar,  em  que  morSo  os  antiguos  Chrisfaos 
de  S,'Tome  par  Fr,  A  wtomo  de  Gouvea  (Coimbra,  1606, 
foL).  There  is  added  generally  to  this  curious  narration : 
Sinodo  diocesano  de  igrefa  e  bispado  de  antiguos  ChriS' 
tads  de  S.-TonU  das  serras  de  Malavar  celebrado  por 
D.  Fr,  Aleixo  de  Menezes  (ibid.  1606;  translated  into 
Spanish  in  1608  by  Francis  Mufios).  He  also  wrote  His- 
toire  Orientale  des  grands  progres  de  VEglise  cathoHque 
en  la  reduction  des  anciens  Chretiens  dks  de  81,  Thomas, 
avec  la  messe  des  anciens  Chrkiens  en  tivSche  dfA  ngamale 
(Braxelles,  1609, 8vo ;  the  translator,  J.  B.  de  Glen,  has 
unfortunately  left  many  blanks  in  his  version).    See 
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Bobosa  Machado,  BOliotheca  lAtsiiana ;  Tenuuix-Com- 
pcnft,  BShHoth.  Anatique  €t  Africamt;  Veyssi^re  U 
Cn«,  Hia.  At  Chrutiani»me  des  Indes;  Pedro  Barreto 
de  Regende,  Tratado  do$  ViMot-Reis  da  Indian  in  MS.  in 
the  Biblioth.  imp.  de  Paria^— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gini- 
nkj  xxxiy,  978. 

Menes^'thens  QStvta^fvs  v.  r.  Mcv/<r^€<riCt  ^olg* 
MittttkeuM),  the  father  of  Apolloniua  (q.  v.),  the  amba»- 
Kslor  of  Antiochus  Epiphaines  to  Ptolemy  Pbilometor 
(2Maeciv,21). 

Meng.    See  Mbkcius. 

Men^,  Anton  Rafael,  a  distinguiahed  artist  of 
the  18th  century,  was  bom  at  Aiusig,  in  Bohemia,  in 
172H.  Hb  father,  alao  a  painter,  adopted  a  very  cruel 
oouise  of  treatment  to  his  son,  forcing  him,  at  the  age 
of  six  years,  to  draw  the  entire  day  without  other  nour- 
ishment than  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and 
chastistng  him  severely  if  the  task  given  was  unfinished 
in  the  allotted  time.  In  1741,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he 
was  taken  to  Rome,  where  he  wss  employed  in  copying 
the  works  of  Raphael  in  miniature  for  Augustus  III, 
elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland.  In  1744  he  re- 
tuned  to  Dresden,  and  was  appointed  court-painter  by 
Ai^u^ns,  with  permission  to  return  to  Rome  to  con- 
I  inue  his  studies.  He  there  painted  several  original  pict- 
ures, among  which  was  a  lovely  Virt/m  and  Chiidf  in 
which  the  Virgin  was  painted  from  a  beautiful  peasant- 
pjal  of  whom  he  became  so  enamoured  that  he  turned 
Koman  Catholic  for  her  sake  and  married  her.  Soon  after 
this  he  again  returned  to  Dresden,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  when  the  tyranny  of  his  father  became  so 
(ippreasiTe  that  he  received  permission  from  his  royal 
patron  to  visit  Rome  again,  in  order  to  execute  his  com- 
raiMon  for  an  altar-piece  for  the  royal  chapel.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  be  was  deprived  of  his  pension,  the 
kin^s  finances  having  suffered  by  the  Seven -Tears' 
War;  and  thus  suddenly  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
Mengs  painted  at  low  prices  for  the  support  of  his  fam- 
ilv.  In  1754  he  received  an  appointment  as  director  of 
the  new  academy  at  Rome,  and  in  1757  was  employed 
hj  the  Celestines  to  paint  the  ceilings  of  the  Church  of 
^it.  Eosebio.  In  1761  the  king  of  Spain  invited  Mengs 
to  his  court  at  Madrid,  and  granted  him  a  liberal  pen- 
tion.  Here  he  executed,  among  other  works,  a  Detcenl 
frtm  the  CrosM  and  the  CovncU  of  the  Gods.  The  air 
of  Spain  proved  detrimental  to  his  health,  and  he  re- 
tomed  to  Rome,  and  was  there  engaged,  immediately 
upon  his  arrival,  by  Clement  XIY,  to  paint  in  the  Vati- 
can a  picture  of  Janus  dictating  to  History ^  and  one  of 
the  Hoiy  Famify.  One  of  his  finest  productions  b  the 
Xaiitiljff  painted  for  the  royal  collection  of  the  king  of 
Spam.  He  died  in  1779.  See  Giobah,  £loge  historique 
de  Mengs  (1781);  Bianconi,  Elogio  storico  di  R,  Mengs 
(1780);  Spooner,  Biographical  History  of  the  Fine  Arts 
(N.  Y.  1865, 2  vols.  8vo),  voL  U ;  Chev.  Don  Joseph  Nich- 
ulas  d*Azara,  The  Works  qf  Anthony  Raphael  Mengs 
(Lond.  1796, 2  vohL  12mo) ;  Kugler's  Hand-book  of  Paint- 
isg  (transL  bv  Waagen,  Lond.  1860, 2  vols.  12mo),  ii,  519, 
52L    (B.M.'F.) 

Meni  (Heb.  J/em',  *^9^,  from  m^,  to  distribute; 
Sept  rvx*7f  Vulg.  ea,  i.  e^forttma,  just  mentioned  [see 
Gad]  ;  Auth.  Vers.  **  that  number,"  marg. «  Meni**),  ap- 
paiently  an  idol  which  the  captive  Israelites  worshipped 
bv  Hbations  (lectistemia),  aftier  the  custom  of  the  Bab- 
ykmians  (Isa.  Ixvi,  11),  and  probably  symbolical  of  des- 
(onr  (a  sense  indicated  by  the  first  clause  of  the  next 
Terse),  like  the  Arabic  numan,fate  (from  the  same  root), 
nd  the  Greek  fuXpa.  Pooocke  {Specim,  hist,  Arab, 
p^  92)  has  pointed  out  the  resemblance  to  Mantify  an 
idol  of  the  ancient  Arabs  (Koran,  Sur.  liii,  19. 20),  "What 
think  ye  of  Allat,  and  Al-Uzzah,  and  Manahj  that  other 
dunl  goddess?"  Manah  was  the  object  of  worship  of 
''the  tribes  of  Hndbeyl  and  Kuzit*ah,  who  dwelt  be- 
tween Hekkeh  and  £1-Medtneh,  and,  as  some  say,  of 
the  tribes  of  Ows,  El-Khazraj,  and  Thaklk  also.  This 
Mol  was  a  large  atone,  demolished  by  one  Saad  in  the 


eighth  year  of  the  flight,  a  year  so  fatal  to  the  idols  of 
Arabia"  (Lane*s  SeLjiom  the  Kur-dn^  pref.  p.  80,  81). 
But  Al-Zamakhshari,  the  commentator  on  the  Koran, 
derives  Manah  from  a  root  signifying  ''to  flow,"  be- 
cause of  the  blood  which  flowed  at  the  sacrifices  to  this 
idol,  or,  as  Mill  explains  it,  because  the  ancient  idea  of 
the  moon  was  that  it  was  a  star  full  of  moisture,  with 
which  it  filled  the  sublunary  regions. 

**  That  the  word  is  a  proper  name,  and  also  the  proper 
name  of  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship  cultivated  by 
the  Jews  in  Babylon,  is  a  supposition  which  there  seems 
no  reason  to  question,  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
context,  and  has  every  probability  to  recommend  it. 
But  the  identification  of  Meni  with  any  known  heathen 
god  is  still  uncertain.  The  versions  are  at  variance. 
In  the  Sept.  the  word  is  rendered  'fortune'  or  'luck.' 
The  old  Latin  version  of  the  clause  is  '  iropletis  dcemoni 
potionem;'  while  Symmachus  (as  quoted  by  Jerome) 
must  have  had  a  different  reading,  "^ip,  minnij '  without 
me,'  which  Jerome  interprets  as  signifying  that  the  act 
of  worship  implied  in  the  drink-ofiering  was  not  per^ 
formed  for  God,  but  for  the  dannon  ('ut  doceat  non  sibi 
fieri  sed  daemoni').  The  Targiun  of  Jonathan  is  very 
vague — '  and  mingle  cups  for  their  idols ;'  and  the  S}t- 
iac  translators  either  omit  the  word  altogether,  or  had  a 
different  reading,  perhaps  i^b,  Idmd, '  for  them.'  Some 
variation  of  the  same  kind  apparently  gave  rise  to  the 
super  earn  of  the  Vulgate,  referring  to  the  '  table'  men- 
tioned in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse.  From  the  old 
versions  we  come  to  the  commentators,  and  their  judg- 
ments are  equally  conflicting.  Jerome  (Comm,  in  Ks, 
Ixv,  11)  illustrates  the  passage  by  reference  to  an  an- 
cient idolatrous  custom  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,  and 
especially  at  Alexandria,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Ust 
month  of  the  year,  of  placing  a  table  covered  with  dbhes 
of  various  kinds,  and  a  cup  mixed  with  mead,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  fertility  of  the  past  year,  or  as  an 
omen  of  that  which  was  to  come  (comp.  Virgil,  J??*,  ii, 
763).  But  he  gives  no  clue  to  the  identification  of 
Meni,  and  his  explaiuition  is  evidently  suggested  by  the 
renderings  of  the  Sept.  and  the  old  Latin  version ;  the 
former,  as  he  quotes  them,  translating  Gad  by  'fortune,* 
and  Meni  by  *  daBmon,'  in  which  they  are  followed  by 
the  latter.  In  the  later  mythology  of  Egypt,  as  we 
learn  from  Macrobius  (^Saturn,  i,  19),  AaifAutv  and  Tvxn 
were  two  of  the  four  deities  who  presided  over  birth, 
and  represented  req>ectively  the  Sun  and  Moon.  A 
passage  quoted  by  Selden  (De  Die  SyriSf  i,  c  1)  from 
a  MS.  of  VettiusValens  of  Antioch,  an  ancient  astrol- 
oger, goes  also  to  prove  that  in  the  astrological  lan- 
guage of  his  day  the  sun  and  moon  were  indicated  by 
oaifiiov  and  rvx»?,  as  being  the  arbiters  of  human  des- 
tiny. This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  similarity 
between  Meni  and  Mrjv  or  M^viy,  the  ancient  name  for 
the  moon,  has  induced  the  majority  of  commentators  to 
conclude  that  Meni  is  the  Moon  god  or  goddess,  the 
Deus  LunuSf  or  Dea  Luna  of  the  Romans;  masculine  as 
regards  the  earth  which  she  illumines  {terrm  maritus)^ 
feminine  with  respect  to  the  sun  (iolis  uxor\  from 
whom  she  receives  her  light.  This  twofold  character 
of  the  moon  is  thought  by  David  Mill  to  be  indicated 
in  the  two  names  Gad  and  Meni,  the  former  feminine, 
the  latter  masculine  {Diss,  v,  §  23);  but  as  both  are 
masculine  in  Hebrew,  his  speculation  falls  to  the  ground. 
Le  Moyne,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  both  words  as 
denoting  the  sun,  and  his  double  worship  among  the 
Egyptians :  Gad  is  then  the  goat  of  Mendes,  and  Meni 
=Mnevis  worshipped  at  Heliopolis.  The  opinion  of 
Huetius  that  the  Meni  of  Isaiah  and  the  M^v  of  Strabo 
(xii,  c  81)  both  denoted  the  sun,  was  refuted  by  Vi- 
tringa  and  others.  Among  those  who  have  interpreted 
the  word  literally  *  number*  may  be  reckoned  Jarchi  and 
Abarbanel,  who* understand  by  it  the  'number*  of  the 
priests  that  formed  the  company  of  revellers  at  the  feast, 
and  later  Hoheisel  {Obs,  ad,  JJfic,  Jes,  locoy  p.  849)  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  track.     Kimchi,  in  his  note  on  Isa. 
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Ixv,  11,  says  of  Meni, '  It  is  a  star,  and  some  interpret  it 
of  the  stars  which  are  nunUteredj  and  they  are  the  seven 
stars  of  motion,'  i.  e.  the  planets.  Boxtorf  (Lear.  Mebr,) 
applies  it  to  the  *  number*  of  the  stars  which  were  wor- 
shipped as  gods ;  Schindler  (/ax,  PttUagL)  to  the  '  nam- 
ber  and  multitude'  of  the  idols,  while  according  to  oth- 
ers it  refers  to '  Mercury,  the  god  of  numbers;*  all  which 
are  mere  conjectures,  quot  kammeMy  tot  smtmiicBy  and 
take  their  origin  from  the  play  upon  the  word  Meni, 
which  is  foimd  in  the  verse  next  following  that  in  which 
it  occurs  (*  therefore  will  I  number  [*^n*^3^4f  u-^fUbUthi] 
you  to  the  sword*),  and  which  b  supposed  to  point  to 
its  derivation  from  the  verb  SlSiQ,  mAtdh,  to  number. 

But  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Noah,  as  given  in  Gen.  v, 
29,  shows  that  such  plays  upon  words  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  as  the  bases  of  etymology.  On  the  sup- 
position, however,  that  in  this  case  the  etymology  of 
Meni  is  really  indicated,  its  meaning  is  still  uncertain. 
Those  who  understand  by  it  the  moon,  derive  an  argu- 
ment for  their  theory  from  the  fact  that  anciently  years 
were  numbered  by  the  courses  of  the  moon**  (Smith). 

The  fact  of  Meni  being  a  Babylonian  god  renders  it 
probable  that  some  planet  was  worshipped  under  this 
name:  but  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
particular  planet  to  which  the  designation  of  dettiny 
would  be  most  applicable  (see  Lakemacher,  Obaerv,  phi- 
loL  iv,  18  sq. ;  David  Mill's  diss,  on  the  subject  in  his 
Dissert,  selectte^  p.  81-132).  MUnter  considers  it  to  be 
Verms  (see  Gesenius,  Comment,  ad  loc),  as  the  lesser 
star  of  good  fortune  (the  Ncmma  of  the  Persians  [2  Mace 
i,  13]  or  Anatis  [Strabo,  xv,  733]  of  the  Armenians  [xi, 
632 ;  xii,  559]) ;  Ewald  takes  it  to  be  Saiw-n,  the  chief 
dispenser  of  evil  influences ;  and  Movers  (^Phdmc  i,  650) 
has  returned  to  the  old  opinion  that  Meni  is  the  moon, 
which  was  also  supposed  to  be  an  arbitress  of  fortune : 
the  best  arguments  for  which  last  view  are  collected  by 
Yitringa  (ad  loc).  It  also  deserves  notice  that  there 
are  some,  among  whom  is  Uitzig,  who  consider  Gad  and 
Meni  to  be  names  for  one  and  the  same  god,  and  who 
chiefly  differ  as  to  whether  the  sun  or  the  moon  is  the 
god  intended.  It  would  seem  on  the  whole  that,  in  the 
passage  under  consideration,  the  prophet  reproaches  the 
idolatrous  Jews  with  setting  up  a  table  to  Fortune,  and 
with  making  libations  to  Fate;  and  Jerome  (ad  loc.) 
observes  that  it  was  the  custom  as  late  as  his  time,  in 
all  cities,  especially  in  Egypt,  to  set  tables  before  the 
gods,  and  furnish  them  with  various  luxurious  articles 
of  food,  and  with  goblets  containing  a  mixture  of  new 
wine,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  and  of  the  year,  and 
that  the  people  drew  omens  from  them  in  respect  to  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  year ;  but  in  honor  of  what  god  these 
things- were  done  he  does  not  state.  Numerous  exam- 
ples of  this  practice  occur  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
(Wilkinson,  Anc  Eg,  i,  266).     See  Gad. 

Menifee,  Quinn  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  son  of  Hon.  William  Menifee, 
was  a  native  of  Texaa  He  flrst  studied  law,  and  took 
his  place  at  the  bar  with  a  good  prospect  of  success  in 
that  profession.  At  the  call  of  duty,  however,  he  relin- 
quished the  practice  of  jurisprudence,  and  entered  the 
Methodist  itinerancy  in  1867.  During  the  war  he  served, 
for  nearly  two  years,  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  army  of 
Virginia,  losing  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg.  Af- 
t«r  the  restoration  of  peace  he  entered  upon  minis- 
terial work  in  Texas,  and  there  labored  faithfully  till 
his  death  in  1867.  '*  Quinn  Menifee  was  a  young  man 
of  noble  and  generous  impulses,  a  high-toned  gentle- 
man, and  a  pure-minded  Christian.  .  .  .  Notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  one  of  his  lirobe,  his  friends  predicted  for 
him  a  useful  and  successful  career  in  the  ministry.  But 
his  sun  of  life  went  down  ere  it  had  reached  its  merid- 
ian."—Thrall,  HisU  ofMeth,  in  Texas,  p.  164. 

Menlppus,  one  of  the  most  noted  Cynic  philoso- 
phers, was  bom  at  Gadara,  in  Coele-Syria,  in  the  first 
centuT}'  B.C  He  was  originally  a  slave,  but  afterwards 
'  ocamc  one  of  the  pupils  of  Diogenes.    He  satirised  the 


idiilosopheit  of  his  time  in  snch  severe  terms  that  tbe 
most  bitter  satires  were  afterwards  denominated  Menip- 
pean.  Ladan  pronounces  him**  the  greatest  snarler  and 
snapper  among  the  old  dogs**  (the  Cynics),  and  in  his 
"  Dialogues  of  the  Dead"  nwkes  Diogenes  describe  him 
as  an  old  bald-headed  man,  in  a  tattered  doak,  inoea- 
santly  ridiculing  the  pedantry  of  his  brother  philoeo- 
phers.  He  was  the  author  of  thirteen  treatises,  which 
contained,  we  are  told,  nothing  serious,  but  were  filled 
with  cutting  sarcasms.  These  works  are  all  lost«  but 
we  have  fhigments  of  yarro*s  Saiura  Men^tpem,  writ- 
ten in  imitation  of  Menippus.  According  to  Diogenes 
(vi,  101),  these  works  were  entitled  as  follows :  Nccvm, 
Aia.^ca(,  'EirurroXai,  etc.  He  amassed  great  wealth 
as  a  usurer,  but,  having  been  cheated  out  of  all  of  it. 
was  so  mortified  that  he  strangled  himself.  —  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Class,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Menius  (or  Menlg),  Justus,  an  eminent  Grerman 
theologian  of  the  Reformation  period,  noted  for  his  part 
in  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  was  bom  at 
Fulda  Dec  18, 1499.  He  studied  for  the  Church,  and 
intended  to  become  a  monastic  in  order  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Rome  the  more  faithfully,  but,  while  living  as 
deacon  at  Meilberg,  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
doctrines  of  Luther,  and  he  became  so  interested  in  the 
reformatory  movement  that  he  decided  to  go  to  the 
very  stronghold  of  the  heretics  and  judge  for  himself. 
He  accordingly  set  out  for  Wittenberg  to  hear  Luther 
preach,  and  while  there  was  made  a  convert  to  the  new 
cause,  and  at  once  identified  himself  with  the  Protes- 
tants. In  1646  he  was  made  ecclesiastical  superintend- 
ent of  Gotha,  and  afterwards  he  became  pastor  of  St. 
Thomas's  Church  at  Leipsic,  which  situation  he  retained 
until  bis  death,  Aug.  11, 1688.  Menius  was  a  devoted 
friend  of  Luther,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Colloquy 
of  Marbuig  (q.  v.),and  in  1582  he  signed  the  articles  of 
Smalcald  (q.  v.).  Together  with  George  Spalatin,  Cni- 
ciger,  Myconius,  and  John  Webem,  he  drew  up  the  first 
ecclesiastical  ritual  used  in  Saxony.  Among  his  works, 
we  notice  Commeniaria  in  lib,  Samuelis  et  Acta  Aposto^ 
lorum  (Wittenb.  1582,  Sxo) ',—SepuUura  Luiheri  (1638, 
4to)  :-F(wn  Geist  d,  Wiederiauffer  (Wittenb.  1644, 4to) : 
—  Von  d,  Noihwehr  (Wittenb.  1647, 8vo)  .-^/JistoiHca  De- 
scriptio  de  Bello  Gotkico  (1668, 8vo).  See  Motschmann, 
Erfordia  Literata ;  Albrecht,  Sdchsische  Kirchenyesch, 
i,  806;  Tentzel,  Suppl,  Reliqua  Hist,  Gofkawr,  p.  787; 
Schmidt,  Justus  Menius,  der  Re/ormafor  Thiiringens 
(1867,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Jahrb,  deutsth,  Theol,  1870,  No.  iv ; 
Herzog,  Real'Encyklopddie,  ix,  326  sq. 

Menken,  Gottfribd,  D.D.,  an  eminent  German 
Protestant  divine,  was  bom  at  Bremen  May  29,  1768. 
His  early  education  was  somewhat  imperfect,  from  want 
of  means,  but  in  1788  he  entered  the  University  of  Jena, 
bringing  vrith  him  only  his  Bible,  a  lexicon,  and  the 
works  of  Jacob  B^hme.  The  rationalistic  tendency 
which  prevailed  in  the  German  universities  at  that  time 
was  thoroughly  repugnant  to  his  nature,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  give  himself  to  a  close  and  quiet  study  of  his 
Bible,  and  of  those  languages  which  could  assist  him  in 
that  object,  leaving  entirely  aside  the  diven  purely  the- 
ological systems.  He  wrote  at  the  time  a  number  of 
essays  and  expositions,  which,  however,  not  being  satis- 
fied with  them,  he  afterwards  destroyed  at  Wetzlar,  with 
the  exception  of  some  valuable  pieces  forming  one  vol- 
ume of  about  160  pages.  In  1790  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Duisburg,  where  he  found  the  same  general 
tendency  prevailing  as  at  Jena.  He  met,  however,  with 
some  kindred  S{Mrits,  such  as  Achelis  (f  judge  at  Duis- 
burg in  1867)  and  Schlechtendal,  earnest  evangelical 
men,  with  whom  he  formed  a  friendship  which  lasted 
all  his  life.  About  1791  he  became  an  inmate  in  the 
family  of  the  rector,  Fr.  A.  Hasenkamp,  whose  example 
and  precepts  appear  to  have  exerted  a  lasting  influence 
over  him.  In  1794  he  became  assistant  preacher  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  in  1796,  pastor  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  at  Wetzlar;  removed  in  the  same  capadty 
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to  Bremen  in  1802,  and  died  there  June  1, 1881.  He 
ms  a  great  admirer  of  Bengel,  and  opposed  not  only 
Wolf  and  Baiungarten'a  Tiews,  bat  also  those  of  such 
men  as  Lavater,  Pfenningeri  Httfeli,  St<^  Ewald,  and 
Tang  Stilling,  whom  he  accund  of  conceding  too  much 
to  the  philosophical  ootioaB  of  the  Umea.  Among  his 
nomerooB  woclEa  we  notice  BeUrag  s.  DSmonologUj  odtr 
mderhgrngd^exeffetUckm  At^fiOtne  eLff.Prqf.  Grimm 
{fjwM.  KodLf^V^  1796)  i—UeberGliicku.Siegd.GoU' 
lotm  (Fnunkf.  and  Leipa.  1795)— both  of  which  were 
poblisbed  anonymowly : — Chri$Uiehe  HomUim  (Nurenb. 
1798):— iVeti0  SammUa^  (1802)  i—Homilien  U,  d.  Pro- 
pkamElia»{l90i):--Pndigtm(l9ib),  After  his  death 
there  appeared  Letete  Sammhaig  ckrittUeker  Predigtm 
(Gokigne,  1847) : — Aniekmmg  s.  eigmm  Unterricht  m  d, 
WakrktiieH  d.  HeSUgm  Sekrift  (Fmnkf.  1806;  2d  edit 
\9&),—LeitfadeH  s.  Unterrichtf.  Coi^firmcmdm  (1817; 
3dcdiLl826).  See Osiander  (J. £.), in  the  rvM^er  Zrat- 
i^y?,  1832,  ToLii;  abo,  separately ,  if aOani  oZr  iS<sArt^- 
fldkr  (Bremen,  1882) ;  Henog,  Betd-Emcykkpadk^  ix, 
SMaq.    (J.N.P.) 

Meimander,  Carl  Frkdrik,  a  learned  Swedish 
pfdate,  was  bom  July  19, 1712,  at  Stockholm.  After 
baring  been  bishop  of  Abo,  in  Finland,  he  was  called  to 
teadi  physics  at  the  University  of  Upsala.  Towards 
the  dose  of  his  life  he  was  made  archbishop  of  that 
dty.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Upala,  in  which  city  he  died  May  22, 1786.  He  wrote 
Dt  Urn  Logioes  m  hutoria  (Abo,  1748)  .-De  OpMo- 
latria  GtaiUium  (ibid.  1752, 4to)  i—Dt  Synodis  Aboensi- 
ba  fibid.  1778,  4to) ;  and  many  papers  on  archieology 
inwited  in  the  collection  of  the  society  of  Upsala. — 
Uoefer,  Nottv,  Biog.  Geairah,  s.  v. 

Mennas,  a  patriarch  of  the  Eastern  Church,  floor- 

tthed  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century.    He  was  for 

a  time  superintendent  of  the  great  hospital "  Holy  Sam- 

mti^  at  Constantinople.    In  536  he  became  patriarch 

nf  that  city  by  the  choice  of  the  emperor  Justinian  and 

the  clergy,  to  supersede  the  Monophysite  Antimus  I, 

who  bad  left  hb  episcopal  seat  at  Trapezunt,  and  had 

usurped  the  patriarchal  dignity.    Mennas  was  the  first 

among  Oriental    patriarchs  who  was  consecrated  as 

biahop  by  a  Roman  pope  (March  18,  568)  (see  Labbe, 

OmdL coL 47  sq. ;  also  Baronius,  AtmaL  ad  ann.  536,  n. 

37;  Pagi,  CrUuxL,  ad  ann.  536,  n.  6).    Mennas  attended 

quietly  to  lus  duties  at  the  Church  of  Constantinople 

dll  the  war  of  the  ''Three  Chapters"  broke  out  and  in- 

Tolred  him  [see  CuAPTEB8,THRBB],and  finally  brought 

about  his  deposition  from  Rome,  because  of  his  adhe- 

akn  to  the  side  of  the  emperor  against  the  Roman 

pontl£    In  this  trying  hour  Mennas  dbplayed  a  most 

amiiUe  disposition,  and  acted  the  part  of  a  truly  hon- 

onble  man.     He  bowed  submissively  to  the  severe 

dedaon  of  the  pope,  and  even  used  his  influence  to 

persuade  the  other  bbhops  of  the  Eastern  Church,  who 

had  suffered  like  him  the  displeasure  of  the  papal  vice- 

gnent,  to  bear  patiently  with  the  holy  father  and  to 

approve  his  dedsions,  and  to  revoke  their  previous  i^>- 

proval  of  the  imperial  decrees  (Hardouin,  iii,  10 ;  Labbe, 

T,  338).     Mennaa  soon  after  died,  August,  552.    He 

had  presided  over  the  Church  of  Constantinople  for 

Rxteen  years  and  six  months.     He  is  commemorated 

in  the  Latin  Martyrologium  Aug.  25,  and  in  the  Greek 

Mendogium  Aug.  24.    A  pretty  full  account  of  the  life 

of  Mennas  is  furnished  both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 

MoTtyniogie*  under  the  dates  of  commemoration.    See 

abo  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  vii,  57. 

Menno,  SmoN,  one  of  the  **  shining  lights"  of  the 
16th  century,  a  Reformer  whose  apostolic  spirit  and 
labors  have  thus  lar  failed  to  receive  the  recognition 
they  deserve,  probably  because  of  the  relation  he  sns- 
tatned  to  that  peculiar  sect  of  Christians  called  after 
km,  MemumUs  (q.  v.). 

Zi/e.— The  early  history  of  Menno  is  somewhat  ob- 
.Kued;  it  has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined  when 
he  was  botn.    The  year  generally  fixed  upon  is  1498; 


his  friends  of  the  Netherlands  believe  it  to  have  oc- 
curred in  1496,  but  G^bel,  the  noted  German  Church 
historian,  holds  that  Menno  saw  the  light  of  day  in 
\b^  {Ge»eh,d,dir%8iL Ltiiem  in  d.  Rkein,  WettpLevcu^ 
geL  Kirehet  i,  191).  His  native  place  was  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Witmarsum,  in  Friealand.  He  was  reared  and 
educated  under  the  influence  of  the  Church,  and  finally 
decided  to  devote  his  life  to  her  service.  In  1524  he 
took  orders  as  priest,  and  was  located  at  the  village  of 
Pingium.  His  religious  condition  at  this  time  was 
anything  but  desirable.  '*He  was,"!  we  are  told,  ^in 
utter  darkness  of  mind  and  woridliness  of  spirit,  yet  not 
vrithout  some  tenderness  of  conscience  and  apparent 
piety."  In  1580  he  was  induced  to  examine  the  New 
Testament  with  diligence,  in  consequence  of  doubts  con- 
cerning transubstantiation.  He  now  became  through 
grace  gradually  enlightened,  his  preaching  changed, 
and  he  was  called  1^  some  an  evangelical  preacher, 
though  he  says  of  himself,  "  At  that  time  the  world 
loved  me,  and  I  the  workL**  His  preaching  found  favor 
among  the  people,  and  he  gained  daily  in  popularity. 
In  1531  finally  came  the  turning-point  which  resulted 
in  his  departure  from  the  mother  Church.  In  this  year 
he  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  Sieke  Snyder,  at  Leeu-^ 
warden,  for  Anabaptism.  This  severity  towards  one  who 
had  dared  to  differ  for  conscience  sake  rather  enlisted 
his  sympathy,  roused  him  to  a  similar  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  sacrament  of  Baptum^  and  resulted  in  his  em- 
bncing  the  views  of  the  persecuted  Baptists,  though  he 
for  several  years  struggled  to  suppress  his  secret  con- 
victions, on  account  of  the  odium  and  suffering  which  the 
avowal  must  incur.  "^  By  the  gracious  favor  of  God,** 
he  observes,  **  I  have  acquired  my  knowledge,  as  well 
of  baptism  as  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  through  the  enlight- 
ening of  the  Holy  Spirit,  attendant  on  my  much  read- 
ing and  contemplatiiig  the  Scriptures,  and  not  through 
the  efforts  and  means  of  seducing  secta^  as  I  am  ac- 
cused." 

Moaheim  has  taken  advantage  of  this  hesitating 
course  on  the  part  of  Menno  after  his  conversion  to  the 
cause  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  has  accused  our  subject 
of  duplicity,  as  guilty  of  having  held  ^  dandestine  in- 
tercourse with  the  Anabaptists"  until  he  found  it  con- 
venient **  to  throw  off  the  mask."  This,  however,  is 
unjust  and  cruel  Menno  was  never  tzuly  an  Ana- 
baptist. He  never  sjrmpathized  with  the  excesses  com- 
mitted at  MUnster  snd  elsewhere  (for  he  actually  pub- 
lished a  severe  censure  against  the  erroneous  opinions 
and  vile  practices  of  John  of  Leyden  in  1585),  and  his 
vievrs  of  baptism  were  so  peculiar  that  to  this  day  the 
MenmomUi  stand  alone  in  their  mode  of  observing  this 
sacrament.  The  only  thing  he  held  in  common  with 
the  Anabaptists  was  opposition  to  infant  baptism.  Men- 
no,  however,  associated  quite  fVeely  with  the  Anabap- 
tists, and  exerted  a  most  salutary  influence  over  them, 
making  nuiny  friends  among  that  sect.  In  1587  he 
was  actually  invited  by  a  number  of  Anabaptists  of 
Gkoningen  to  assume  am(Mig  them  Uie  rank  and  func- 
tions of  a  public  teacher;  and  as  he  looked  upon  the 
persons  who  made  this  proposal  as  exempt  from  the 
fanatical  frenzy  of  their  brethren  at  MUnster,  he  yield- 
ed to  their  entreaties.  His  conversion  from  Romanism 
he  himself  alludes  to  in  the  following  strain  :**  I  be- 
sought my  God  with  sighing  and  tears  that  to  me,  a 
troubled  sinner,  he  would  grant  the  gift  of  his  grace; 
that  he  would  endue  me  with  wisdom,  spirit,  frankness, 
and  manly  fortitude,  so  that  I  might  pr^ch  his  worthy 
name  and  holy  word  unadultenited,  and  proclaim  hin 
truth  to  hb  praise.  At  length  the  great  and  gracious 
Lord,  perhaps  after  the  course  of  nine  months,  extended 
to  me  his  fatheriy  spirit,  help,  and  mighty  hand,  so  that 
I  freely  abandoned  at  once  my  character,  honor,  and 
fame,  which  I  had  among  men,  as  also  my  antichris- 
tian  abominations,  mass,  infant  baptism,  loose  and  care- 
less life,  and  all,  and  put  myself  willingly  in  all  trouble 
and  poverty  under  the  pressing  cross  of  Christ  my  I»rd. 
In  my  weakness  I  feared  God;  I  sought  pious  people^ 
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and  of  these  I  found  some,  though  few,  in  good  zeal  and 
doctrine.  I  disputed  with  the  perverted,  and  some  I 
gained  through  Qod's  help  and  power,  and  led  them  by 
his  word  to  the  Lord  Christ ;  but  the  stiff-necked  and 
obdurate  I  commended  to  the  Lord.  Thus  has  the  gra- 
cious Lord  drawn  me,  through  the  free  favor  of  his 
greatgraoe.  He  first  stirred  in  my  heart:  he  has  given 
me  a  new  mind ;  he  has  humbled  me  in  his  fear;  he  has 
led  me  from  the  way  of  death,  and,  through  mere  mercy, 
has  called  me  upon  the  narrow  path  of  life  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  saints.  To  him  be  praise  forever.  Amen." 
According  to  Van  Ooetenee  (in  Uerzog*s  Real-Encyldo-- 
pSdiey  ix,  339  sq.),  Menno  was  led  to  separation  from 
Kome  by  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Anabaptists  in  1585. 
Many  of  the  sufferers  at  this  time  had  been  hearers  of 
the  word  of  God  as  dispensed  by  Menno,  and  had  been 
made  disciples  of  the  new  sect  by  his  declarations  against 
infant  baptism  and  the  opinion  of  a  '*  real  presence"  in 
the  Eucharist.  Indeed,  his  own  brother  had  suffered  a 
martyr's  death  on  this  occasion,  and  this  may  have  con- 
tributed in  no  small  measure  to  the  decided  step  which 
Menno  took  shortly  after. 

With  Menno's  appointment  to  the  ministry  of  a  class 
of  "  Anabaptists"  at  Groningen  opens  the  most  event- 
ful period  of  his  life's  work.  His  withdrawal  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  relieved  him  of  the  vow  of  celibacy, 
and  he  made  haste  to  select  a  companion  for  life,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children.  All  these  things  would 
make  it  appear  that  Menno  settled  quietly  at  Gronin- 
gen, and  there  enjoyed  life's  ease.  But  this  is  not  the 
record  of  Simon  Menno.  Anxious  to  spread  the  Re- 
formed doctrines,  and  more  especially  his  own  peculiar 
views  of  the  Bible's  teachings,  he  travelled  constantly 
far  and  near.  He  visited  not  only  all  Friesland,  but 
traversed  Holland  and  Germany,  determined  to  make 
new  converts,  and  to  organize  and  unite  the  scattered 
members  of  the  Anabaptists  into  his  own  fold.  Al- 
though oftentimes  exposed  to  persecution,  he  neverthe- 
less continued  steadfast  in  the  work.  When  he  found 
it  impossible  to  remain  any  longer  in  Friesland  he  re- 
moved to  Wismar;  finally  he  settled  at  Oldeslohe,  in 
Holstein,  where  he  was  granted  not  only  protection,  but 
even  encouragement,  and  was  allowed  to  establish  a 
printing-press  for  the  diflFiision  of  hb  religious  opinions. 
There  he  died,  January  13,  1561,  in  the  satisfaction  of 
having  gathered  a  large  and  flourishing  sect,  which  con- 
tinues to  this  day.    See  MsNicoitiTEs. 

Mermo  cu  a  Protestant, — Moeheim  {Ecdei,  Hist,  16th 
century)  thus  speaks  of  Menno*s  labors  after  his  es- 
tablishment at  Groningen  as  a  Protestant  minister: 
**  East  and  West  Friesland,  with  the  province  of  (ttou- 
ingen,  were  first  visited  by  this  zealous  apostle  of  the 
Anabaptists;  whence  he  directed  his  course  into  Hol- 
land, Guelderland,  Brabant^  and  Westphalia ;  continued 
it  through  the  German  pro\nncee  that  lie  on  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  penetrated  so  far  as  Livonia.  In 
all  these  places  his  ministerial  labors  were  attended  with 
remarkable  success,  and  added  to  his  sect  a  prodigious 
number  of  followers.  Hence  he  is  deservedly  considered 
as  the  common  chief  of  almost  all  the  Anabaptists,  and 
the  parent  of  the  sect  that  still  subsists  under  that  de- 
nomination." As  Mosheim  persists  in  menrioning  Men- 
no  in  connection  with  the  Anabaptists,  and  as  the  pub- 
lic is  prejudiced  against  all  who  were  known  under  that 
name,  we  think  it  but  just  to  insert  here  Menno's  own 
account  of  his  labors:  *' Through  our  feeble  service, 
teaching,  and  Hmple  writing,  with  the  careful  deport- 
ment, labor,  and  help  of  our  faithful  brethren,  the  great 
and  migh^  God  has  made  so  known  and  public,  in 
many  cities  and  lands,  the  word  of  true  repentance,  the 
word  of  his  grace  and  power,  tc^ther  with  the  whole- 
some use  of  his  holy  sacrament«,  and  has  given  such 
growth  to  his  churches,  and  endued  them  with  such  in- 
vincible strength,  that  not  only  many  proud,  stout 
hearts  have  become  humble,  the  impure  chaste,  the 
drunken  temperate,  the  covetous  liberal,  the  cruel  kind, 
^e  godless  godly,  but  also,  for  the  testimony  which 


they  bear,  they  faithfully  give  up  their  property  to  con- 
fiscation, and  their  bodies  to  torture  and  to  death ;  as 
has  occurred  again  and  again  to  the  present  hour. 
These  can  be  no  fruits  nor  marks  of  false  doctrine  (with 
that  God  does  not  co-oporate) ;  nor  under  such  oppres- 
sion and  misery  could  anything  have  stood  so  long 
were  it  not  the  power  and  word  of  the  Almighty.  See, 
this  is  our  calling,  doctrine,  and  firuit  of  our  service,  for 
which  we  are  so  horribly  calumniated,  and  persecuted 
with  so  much  enmity.  Whether  all  the  prophets,  apos- 
tles, and  true  servants  of  God  did  not  through  their 
service  also  produce  the  like  fruits,  we  would  gladly  let 
all  the  pious  judge.  He  who  bought  me  with  the  blood 
of  his  love,  and  called  me  to  his  service,  unworthy  as  I 
am,  searches  me,  and  knows  that  I  seek  neither  gold  and 
goods,  nor  luxury,  nor  ease  on  earth,  but  only  my  Lord^s 
glory,  my  salvation,  and  the  souls  of  many  immortals. 
Wherefore  I  have  had,  now  the  eighteenth  year,  to  en- 
dure so  excessive  anxiety,  oppression,  trouble,  sorrow, 
and  persecution,  with  my  poor,  feeble  wife  and  little  off- 
spring, that  I  have  stood  in  jeopardy  of  my  life  and  in 
many  a  fear.  Yes,  while  the  priests  lie  on  soft  beds  and 
cushions,  we  must  hide  ourselves  commonly  in  secret 
corners.  While  they  at  all  nuptials  and  christenings, 
and  other  times,  make  themselves  merry  in  public  with 
fifes,  drums,  and  various  kinds  of  music,  we  roust  look 
out  for  every  dog,  lest  he  be  one  employed  to  catch  us. 
Instead  of  being  greeted  by  all  as  doctors  and  masters, 
we  must  be  called  Anabaptists,  clandestine  holders-forth, 
deceivers,  and  heretics.  In  short,  while  for  their  serv- 
ices they  are  rewarded  in  princely  style,  with  great 
emoluments  and  good  days,  our  reward  and  portion 
must  be  fire,  swoid,  and  death.  What  now  I,  and  my 
true  coadjutors  in  this  very  difiScult,  hazardous  sen'ice, 
have  sought,  or  could  have  sought,  all  the  well-disposed 
may  easily  estimate  from  the  work  itself  and  its  fruit. 
I  will  then  humbly  entreat  the  faithful  and  candid  read- 
er once  more,  for  Jesus's  sake,  to  receive  in  love  this  my 
forced  acknowledgment  of  my  enlightening,  and  make 
of  it  a  suitable  application.  I  have  presented  it  out  of 
great  necessity,  that  the  pious  reader  may  know  how  it 
has  happened,  since  I  am  on  all  sides  calumniated  and 
falsely  accused,  as  if  I  were  ordained  and  called  to  thiF 
service  by  a  seditious  and  misleading  sect.  Let  him 
that  fears  God  read  and  judge." 

In  the  article  Anabaptists  we  have  already  alluded 
to  the  general  mistake  of  supposing  that  all  Anabaptists 
were  engaged  in  the  MUnster  excesses,  and  that  usually 
persons  (aW  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  sober 
Christians  and  the  worst  fanatics  of  the  party.    In  oar 
sketch  of  the  life  and  labors  of  David  JorU  (q.  v.),  wc 
had  occasion  to  point  out  the  earnestness  which  charac- 
terized his  followers  of  the  "  Anabaptists ;"  but  it  is  in 
this  place  that  we  would  enlist  our  reader's  attention  to 
the  injustice  of  suffering  a  whole  sect  to  be  despised 
and  forsaken  because  of  the  faidts  of  a  few  who  may 
have  secured  membership  in  order  to  make  their  relig- 
ious garb  a  stepping-stone  to  abused  power,    llie  two 
large  Protestant  bodies  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  have 
always  been  characterized  by  jealousy  towards  any  new 
sects,  and  have  quickly  charged  their  weaker  rivals  with 
all  the  infirmities  which  fiesh  is  heir  to,  if  any  one  mem- 
ber of  the  new  comers  was  open  to  criticism.    Even  in 
our  very  day  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  suffer  more 
or  less  persecution  firom  the  communicants  of  the  State 
churches  in  Germany ;  how  much  more  likely  in  those 
days  of  the  I6th  century,  when  first  the  iron  hold  of  the 
papacy,  which  had  cramped  the  Church  for  ages,  was 
suddenly  relaxing.     From  all  the  sources  now  at  our 
command,  we  gather  the  fact  that  Menno  was  a  gentle, 
earnest,  modest  man,  of  a  spiritual  nature,  with  no  trace 
about  him  of  wild  fanaticism ;  ready  to  encourage  all 
that  was  noUe,  pure,  and  good  in  his  fellow-men,  con- 
stantly reproving  those  of  his  followers  who  appeared 
guilty  of  misdemeanors  of  any  sort    Flourishing  in  the 
Reformation  period,  he  was  fluently  involved  in  con- 
troversies ^thus  in  1548  he  was  visited  bv  the  celebrated 
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John  k  Lasko,  wbo  was  determined  to  draw  Menno  into 
tbe  p«ty  of  the  Refonned  or  Luthenuu.  Fw  three  or 
four  dajTs  the  two  eminent  divines  held  pnUio  dispata- 
tioiis  upon  Christ's  humanity,  infant  baptism,  etc^  etc^ 
but  so  gentle  was  Menno  in  his  manner  that  at  the  dose 
of  tbe  contioTeiBy  the  two  combatants  parted  in  peace, 
promising  good-will  towards  each  other.  In  1560  he 
published  a  special  tract  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  against  the  Unitarians,  who  were  coming  to  his 
ooontry  Irom  ludy  and  Switzerland;  in  1562,  A  thorough 
Cai^tsium  o»  Duputed  PouUt,  for  the  use  of  other  relig- 
ions  bodies  than  his  own. 

RnuU  ofMeimo's  Labor9.^The  whole  system  of  the- 
ology as  taught  by  Simon  Menno  presenu  few,  if  any, 
neir  developments.  In  his  controversies  with  John  k 
Lttko  and  Micronius,  be  confessed  a  peculiar  Christolo- 
gy.  He  did  not  believe  in  a  Son  nmdered  and  dMitd 
into  two  persons  Q^zerttucbelt  oder  xertheiU  ")  of  a  human 
and  (tivine  nature.  He  confessed  one  and  the  same  Son 
and  Only-b^otten,  who  in  his  very  flesh  is  the  God- 
Logos,  who  in  his  flesh  came  down  firum  heaven,  and  in 
Tciy  flesh  became  man.  He  believed  that  Christ,  in  this 
way,  was  bom  in  Mary,  but  not  of  Mary ;  that  he  be- 
came fledi,  and  was  made  man,  without  taking  upon 
bim  Maiy*s  flesh  and  blood.  Anxious  to  ascribe  to  our 
Loid  the  highest  purity  possible,  he  seems  to  have  in- 
dulged in  speculaUons  which  rendered  the  reality  of 
Chriit's  human  nature  somewhat  doubtful.  He  probably 
borrowed  this  vague  notion  from  the  Munster  Anabap- 
tists As  a  writer  of  systematic  theology,  Simon  Menno 
was  inferior  to  most  of  hb  contemporaries,  and  his  main 
work,  Das  Fundamentbuch  (1589),  shows  his  want  of 
adaptedness  to  a  systematic  treatment  of  religions  doc- 
trines. Following  the  example  of  the  apostles,  he  taught 
bis  followers,  as  the  occasion  required,  in  a  simple,  child- 
like way,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
abstruse,  or  even  abstract  questions,  when  preaching  to 
them.  A  complete  and  systematic  statement  of  his  doc- 
trines was  never  given  by  Simon  Menno,  and  the  great 
influence  which  be  and  his  followers  exercised  on  the 
internal  and  external  history  of  the  Befonnation  was 
due  to  theprmdple  they  represented. 

like  the  other  Protestant  Reformers,  Menno  accept- 
ed tht/ormcU  and  nujUerial  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; but,  besides  these,  he  aimed  at  a  moral f  practical 
end.    It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  restore  the  king- 
dom of  God,  or  the  Christian  Church,  to  that  purity 
which  B  tac^ht  in  the  New  Testament,  and  which  he 
b^eved  had  existed  in  the  Apostolic  Church.    To  bring 
bade  this  gcdden  age  of  Christianity,  and  to  oigamze  a 
ooogr^^on  fc/)  ixovtrav  (nrlXov,  i)  pvri^a^  ^  ri  ra>v  roi- 
ovrwv  (Ephes.  v,  §7),  was  the  constant  aim  of  all  his  ef- 
foit&    This  aoooonts  for  the  singular  asceticism  of  the 
sect,  and  explains  why  the  Mennonites  did  not,  like  other 
evangelical  bodies,  concern  themselves  about  abstract 
rdigious  speculations,  but  about  moral  laws  and  duties. 
For  the  same  reasons  they  also  separated  themselves 
fnoi  the  unbelieving  world,  and  tried  to  purify  the 
Church  by  administering  tbe  ordinance  of  baptism  only 
to  those  who  had  made  a  personal  profession  of  fiiith 
in  Christ    The  validity  of  infant  baptism  was  rejected, 
while  only  adults  ^  who  do  actually  profess  repentance 
towards  God  and  obedience  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
weie  considered  proper  subjects  of  this  ordinance.    We 
quote  here  article  seven  of  a  Mennonite  Confession  of 
Faith:  "We  confess  of  baptism  that  all  repenting  be- 
Ittveis,  who  by  faith,  regeneration,  and  renewal  of  heart 
bj  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  been  united  with  Giod,  and 
whose  names  are  written  down  in  heaven,  are  to  be  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  show  forth  in  a  solemn  and  beautiful 
emblem  their  faith  in  the  crucified,  buried,  and  risen 
Itedeemer,  with  its  efl'ect  to  live  up  to  whatsoever  things 
Christ  taught  bis  followers."   The  necessity  of  the  power 
of  excommunication  in  the  Church  was  earnestly  as- 
serted by  Menno,  **  for  without  the  right  usage  of  ex- 
oommnnication  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God  on  earth 


cannot  exist  intact  in  purity  and  piety.  A  Churoh 
without  the  proper  apostolical  ban  or  excommunication 
is  like  a  city  without  waUs  or  gates,  like  a  field  or  gar- 
den without  a  fence,  or  like  a  house  without  walls  or 
doors.  For  without  it  the  Churoh  would  stand  open  to 
all  seducers  and  evil-doers,  to  idolaters  and  wilfully  per- 
ustent  sinners."  He  insbted  upon  ex^mmunication  to 
such  an  extent  that  members  of  his  ccmgregation  at 
Wismar  who  had  listened  to  the  sermons  of  Lutheran 
clergymen  wero  excommunicated  as  if  they  had  com- 
mitted public  crimes,  or  indulged  in  gross  passions. 

The  works  of  Simon  Menno,  of  which  the  last  were 
printed  in  his  own  printing  establishment,  were  pub- 
lished collectively  in  1600,  under  the  title  Sommaria 
of  ByUnvergadtring  van  sommige  $chr^ftelyk»  BekenUn' 
iatm  de$  gdoofi,  miUgadert  eenige  waaracktigt  VercaU 
woordwffot,  gedaan  door  Metmo  Simons.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  very  imperfect  compilation;  much  better  was 
that  of  1646,  4to ;  but  the  best  appeared  in  1681,  in 
sm.  fol.,  at  Amsterdam,  entitled  C^iera  omnia  theolo' 
gica,  of  al  dt  Godgekerde  loerken  van  Menno  Svnonis, 
etc 

Besides  the  histories  on  his  followers,  quoted  in  the 
article  Menhohites,  see  Biograpkis  des  Protest,  celsbres 
(Paris),  ii,  59-70 ;  Cramer,  Net  Uvea  an  de  verrigtingen 
von  Menno  Simons  (Amst.  1887),  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant work  to  be  consulted ;  Harder,  L<hen  Metmo  SU 
mons  (Kdnigsb.  1846) ;  Rooeen,  Metuio  Simons  den  evanr- 
gdisehen  Mennoniitenganeinden  gesckildert  (Leipsic,  1848). 
(J.H.W.) 

Mennonites  is  the  name  of  a  Christian  sect  which 
sprung  up  in  Holland  and  Germany  about  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  actu- 
ally originated  in  the  great  revolution  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  Baptists  claim  the  Mennonites  as  their  fore- 
runneiB,  and  regard  them  to  be  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  Waldenses  (q.  v.) ;  but  this  origin  of  the  Mennon- 
ites is  disputed^ by  most  Ptedobaptist  writers,  who  recog- 
nise them  simply  as  the  followen  of  one  Simon  Menno 
(q.v.),  who  gathered  the  more  uKxlerate  of  the  Anabap- 
tists  (q.  v.),  gave  them  a  new  code  of  discipline,  and  be- 
came to  them  the  interpreter  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel. 
Because  of  the  excesses  committed  by  the  more  fanatic 
and  unruly  of  the  German  Anabaptists  in  the  reforma- 
tory period,  the  Baptists  and  Mennonites  take  exception 
to  this  dassifk^ion.  M  Herman  Schyn,  a  Mennonite 
minister,  who  has  published  their  history  and  apology, 
seeks  to  maintain  that  they  are  not  Anabaptists,  ei^er 
by  principle  or  by  origin.  Besides  the  necessity  of  adult 
baptism,  the  Mennonites  in  the  16th  century  held,  ill  com- 
mon with  the  Anabaptists,  the  belief  in  Christ's  personal 
reign  during  the  milloinium — the  unlawfulness  of  oaths 
and  wars,  even  in  resistance  to  injury — ^the  impropriety 
of  engaging  in  lawsuits — and  the  exclusion  of  the  civil 
magistrate  from  the  Churoh.  'But  with  the  wild  notions, 
which  were  indulged  in  by  many,  of  setting  up  Christ's 
kingdom  on  earth  by  violence  and  bloodshed,  they  had 
no  sjrmpathy.  Every  immoral  practice,  also,  they  as  a 
sect  discountenanced ;  and  they  deserve  to  be  held  up 
as  a  Christian  body  characterized  by  consistency  and 
moderation.  In  the  days  of  their  founder  they  were 
certainly  among  the  most  pious  Christians  the  Church 
ever  saw,  and  the  worthiest  citizens  the  State  ever  had. 
^  It  must  be  at  once  conceded,"  says  Haidwick  {Church 
Hist,  durii^  the  Ref  p.  280),  *<  that  the  principles  of  the 
sect  are  free  from  neariy  all  the  dark  fanaticism  which 
stains  the  records  of  the  older  party." 

Mennonites,  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Netherlands  first 
called  themselves  in  1586,  the  year  in  which  the  hith- 
erto scattered  community  cektoited  its  tmion.  Menno, 
seeing  clearly  that  **in  union  lies  strength,"  had  ob- 
tained a  regtdar  state  of  Churoh  order,  separate  from  all 
Dutch  and  German  Protestants,  and  thus  secured  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment.  He  laid  down  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  congregations,  and  furnished  them 
with  a  sort  of  "  confession  of  faith."  His  doctrines  were 
free  from  the  anti-social  and  licentious  tenets  and  the 
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pretensions  to  inspiration  which  are  ascribed  to  the  An- 
abaptists; but  he  agreed  with  them  in  condemning  the 
baptism  of  infants  (Matt,  xxviii,  19),  in  expecting  a  per- 
sonal reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a  thoosand  years  at  the 
millennium,  in  excluding  magistrates  from  the  Christian 
Church  (Schyn,  i,  214),  and  in  maintaining  that  all  war 
was  unlawful  (Matt,  xxvi,  52),  that  the  uking  of  oaths 
was  prohibited  by  Christ  (Matt,  v,  87),  and  that  hu- 
man science  is  useless  and  pernicious  to  a  Christian. 
But  these  tenets  were  so  explained  and  modified  by 
Menno  as  to  differ  very  little  from  the  doctrines  gener- 
ally held  by  the  Reformed  churches,  securing  a  high 
d^ree  of  credit  to  the  religious  system  of  this  famous 
teacher,  and  thus  contributing  to  the  rapid  progress  of 
his  followers  both  in  numbers  and  in  influence.  He  in- 
sisted upon  the  strictest  attention  to  moral  duties,  and 
exercised  a  most  severe  discifdine  upon  offenders,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  succeeded  in  excluding  from  th'ta  fel- 
loMTship  those  fanatics  that  had  so  dishonored  the  name 
of  Anabaptista,  and  gradually  built  up  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing sect. 

The  severe  discipline  which  Menno  exercised  over 
his  followers  had,  however,  ultimately  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing divisions  within  his  flock.  Oftentimes  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  excommunicating  from' the 
fellowship  of  the  Church  those  who  had  incurred  its 
censures  was  questioned.  Menno  insisted  npon  the  ex- 
pulsion of  all  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  even  if  the  erring 
ones  showed  signs  of  r^>entanoe.  Some  in  the  flock 
took  exception  to  this  severity,  and  insisted  upon  it  that 
an  excommunicated  might  at  least  be  readmitted  if 
signs  of  repentance  were  clearly  manifest.  This  divi- 
sion of  opinion  resulted  finally  in  the  division  of  the 
aect  into  two  parties,  named  respectively  "dt«  F«m«n," 
the  Fine,  and  **die  Groben,^  the  Coarse.  They  were 
also  called  "Flemings"  or  "* Flandrians*"  and  "Water- 
landers,"  from  the  districts  in  which  they  resided.  The 
former  was  the  more  rigid  of  the  two ;  but  ere  long 
it  was  also  divided  into  Flandrians  and  Frieslanders. 
This  separation  arose  out  of  a  question  as  to  what  should 
constitute  a  sufficient  cause  for  excommunication.  One 
party  regarded  those  only  who  were  open  contemners 
of  the  divine  law  to  be  deserving  the  highest  censure 
of  the  Churoh,  while  the  other  party  considered  offences 
of  the  most  trivial  kind  a  reason  for  the  instant  rejec- 
tion of  the  offender.  Menno  himself  officially  sided  with 
the  Flemings,  and  he  was  forced  to  pronounce  the  expul- 
sion of  the  milder  party,  although  his  sjrmpathies  were 
supposed  to  be  with  them. 

Other  particular  sentiments  that  divided  the  Men- 
nonites  are  the  following :  The  Flemingians  maintain, 
with  various  degrees  of  rigor,  the  opinions  of  their 
founder  Menno  as  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  al- 
leging that  it  was  produced  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
by  the  creating  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hence 
object  to  the  terms  person  and  irimty  as  not  consbtent 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  Scriptures;  they  hold  to  the 
obligation  that  binds  us  to  wash  the  feet  of  strangers,  in 
consequence  of  our  Saviour's  comnoand ;  the  necessity 
of  excommunicating  and  avoiding,  as  one  woiUd  do  the 
plague,  not  only  avowed  sinners,  but  also  all  those  who 
depart,  even  in  some  slight  instances  pertaining  to  dress, 
etc.,  from  the  simplicity  of  their  ancestors;  the  con- 
tempt due  to  human  learning,  and  to  other  matters  of 
less  moment.  Another  separation  took  place  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1664,  and  had  a  much  wider  influence,  ex- 
tending also  to  the  other  Dutch  churches;  it  was  be- 
tween the  Mennonites  who  held  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Remonstrants  (q.  v.)  and  the  old  orthodox  party.  The 
leader  of  the  Remonstrants,  or  Socinians,  was  Dr.  Gak- 
nus  Abrahams  (see  Benthem,  HolUM,  Kirche-  u.  Schu- 
lenataatf  i,  882 ;  Jehring,  p.  80),  hence  called  Gallemsts 
(q.  v.),  and,  from  the  house  where  they  assembled  (InJ 
hk  Lam)f  Lamists;  the  opponents  were  called  Apostoo- 
lians,  from  their  leader.  Dr.  Samuel  Apoetool;  and  Zon- 
'"^  from  their  house  in  de  Zon  (sun).  By  the  A  Ige- 
■>■  Doopsgezmde  Societeiiy  founded  in  1811,  the  two 


churches  came  again  into  closer  fellowship  (see  JoAr- 
boekje  voor  de  Doopsgez,  Gtmeaaen,  1888  and  1839,  p. 
118;  comp.p.99> 

But,  though  divided,  all  Mennonites  are  agreed  in 
regard  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  baptism,  which 
is  administered  by  pouring,  and  only  to  adults.  "  The 
opinions,"  says  Moriidm  {JCcelet,  Hitt,  iv,  142  sq.),  **  that 
are  held  in  common  by  the  Mennonites,  seem  to  be  all 
derived  from  this  fundamental  principle,  that  the  king^ 
dom  which  Chrut  established  upon  earth  is  a  vidUe* 
C!hureh,  or  community,  into  which  the  holy  and  just  < 
alone  are  to  be  admitted,  and  which  is  consequently  ex- 
empt from  all  those  institutions  and  rules  of  discipline 
that  have  been  invented  by  human  wisdom  for  the  cor- 
rection and  reformation  of  the  wicked.  This  fanatical 
principle  was  avowed  by  the  ancient  Mennonites,  but  it 
is  now  almost  wholly  renounced.  Tet  from  this  ancient 
doctrine  many  of  the  religious  opinions  that  distingaish 
the  Mennonites  from  all  other  Chrisdan  communities 
seem  to  be  derived.  In  consequence  of  thia  doctrine^ 
they  admit  none  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism  except 
persons  that  are  come  to  the  full  use  of  their  reason; 
they  neither  admit  civil  rulers  into  their  communion, 
nor  allow  any  of  their  members  to  perform  the  functions 
of  magistracy;  they  pretend  to  deny  the  lawfulness  of 
repelling  force  by  force,  and  consider  war,  in  all  its  shapes, 
as  unchristian  and  unjust;  they  entertain  the  utmost 
aversion  to  the  execution  of  justice,  and  more  especially 
to  capital  punishments;  and  they  also  refuse  to  confirm 
their  testimony  by  an  oath." 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Mennonites  in  the  United 
Provinces  was  granted  them  by  William,  prince  of  Or- 
ange, towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  During 
the  War  of  Liberation  they  had  |dayed  no  unimportant 
part  Although  their  obligation  not  to  carry  anna  pre- 
vented them  fhnn  entering  the  army,  they  nevenhelees 
greatly  aided  the  cause  by  liberal  contributions  of  mon- 
ey, etc  It  was  not,  however,  before  the  17th  century 
that  their  liberty  and  tranquillity  were  fixed  upon  solid 
fmmdations,  when,  by  a  Confession  of  Faith  published  in 
the  year  1626,  they  cleared  diemselves  from  the  impu- 
tations of  those  pernicious  and  detestable  errors  that 
had  been  laid  to  their  charge.  In  order  to  appease  their 
intestine  discords,  a  considerable  part  of  the  Anabaptista 
of  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Friesland  concluded  their  de- 
bates in  a  conference  held  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year 
1680,  and  entered  into  the  bonds  of  fraternal  commun- 
ion, each  reserving  to  themselves  a  liberty  of  retaining 
certain  opinions.  This  association,  simply  nominal,  how- 
ever, was  renewed  and  confirmed  by  new  resolutions  in 
the  year  1649,  in  consequence  of  which  the  rigorous 
laws  of  Menno  and  his  successors  were  in  various  re- 
spects mitigated  and  corrected.  Their  association  at 
that  time  was  very  much  like  that  of  the  Congregation- 
alists  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  in  cultus  they  had 
much  in  common  with  this  reli^ous  body.  Each  con- 
gregation chooses  its  own  pastor,  whom  they  call  ea?- 
horteTf  and  upon  him  they  lean  in  his  strength  or  w^dc- 
nesB.  These  preachers  frequently  were  not  paid  by  their 
congregations,  but  depended  upon  business  or  trade  en- 
terprises for  their  daily  bread.  When  no  preacher  could 
be  secured,  the  deacon  would  minister  unto  the  male 
portion,  and  the  deaconess  unto  the  female  portion  of 
the  congregation. 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the  persecution  of  the 
Mennonites  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  drove  many 
to  Holland,  and  the  "  parent"  body  was  thus  largely  in- 
creased. It  was  estimated  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  at  some  160,000.  Since  that  time  the  Dutch 
Mennonites  have  again  considerably  decreased  in  num- 
ber. An  important  event  in  their  history  was  the  pro- 
vision of  the  theological  training  of  their  ministry  by 
the  establishment  of  a  seminary  in  1786.  There  are  no 
buildings  connected  with  this  college,  but  the  students 
receive  theological  instruction  in  a  room,  containing  the 
library,  over  the  Mennonite  chapel.  The  lectures  are 
delivered  in  Latin ;  and  each  student  before  his  entrance 
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SHOt  be  aoquAinted  with  LAtin  and  Greek.  They  at- 
laMl  at  a  literary  instittttioa  for  instruction  in  Hebrew, 
eedeaiartical  biatoiy,  phyacs,  natural  and  moral  philos- 
ofdiy,  etc.  They  have  private  lodgings  in  different 
paita  of  the  dty.  The  ooQege  was  established  nearly  a 
centmy  ago,  and  was  at  first  supported  by  the  Amster- 
daiB  Hennooites  alone ;  but  lately  other  churches  send 
in  their  contributioos.  Some  of  the  students  receive 
rapport  fttMD  the  public  fund ;  they  are  all  intendM  for 
the  Christian  ministry.  Thus  provided  with  an  edu- 
c^ed  ministry,  they  were  placed  on  a  more  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  other  Protestant  bodies  of  the  oonntry. 
The  names  Ooeterbaan,  Stinstra,  and  Hesselink  are  men- 
tioaed  with  pride  as  theologians  of  Holland,  and  not  sim- 
plr  as  Mennonite  ministers,  by  every  Dutchman.  In 
1795  they  were  granted  equality  with  the  other  Prot- 
estaots,  and  soon  after  they  began  gradually  to  drop 
pecoHar  characteristics,  so  as  to  fbrm  substantially  only 
one  national  body.  In  1811  all  Mennonites  united  in 
the  fonnalion  of  a  society  for  the  support  and  enoour- 
a};einent  of  theological  education.  In  1886  the  ter- 
centennial date  of  Mcnno's  vrithdrawal  from  the  Papal 
Church  was  unitedly  observed  by  aU  his  followers.  A 
muBonary  society,  sustaining  three  laborers  in  Java,  is 
supported  by  all  Mennonites,  and  so  is  the  TeyUr  Theo- 
hffieal  Sodfty  at  Haarlem.  According  to  the  Mennon- 
ite "^  Year-Book**  of  1850  (the  last  published  by  the  de- 
TMounation),  they  had  then  in  Holland  127  congrega- 
tioofl  and  140  ministers,  not  counting  the  retired  preach- 
ers and  those  engaged  as  professors. 

The  Memtonites  in  Germany,  etc.— In  Germany  the 
Itemonites  were  rather  numerous  in  the  17th  century. 
In  Moravia  alone  they  counted  some  70,000.  They 
were  expelled  from  thiat  country  by  Ferdinand  II  in 
1622,  and,  after  a  short  stay  in  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
Tinia,  finally  found  a  resting-place  in  Russian  territory 
[m  below).  The  Mennonites  were  very  largely  repre- 
sented in  Eastern  Prussia.  They  were  particularly  nu- 
oeroos  at  Dantzic,  Marienburg,  and  Elbing.  Their 
Dutch  neatness  and  Dutch  industry  soon  made  these 
desdate  and  swampy  regions  to  flourish  like  a  garden. 
But  almost  incessant  persecution  largely  reduced  their 
number  by  emigration.  In  1780  and  in  1782  they  were 
threatened  with  expatriation  on  account  of  their  refusal 
to  serve  in  the  army ;  but  the  storm  passed  by,  and  king 
Frederick  II  gave  them  additional  privileges — not,  how- 
erer,  until  the  order  had  been  weakened  by  emigration, 
iiradnally  th^  increased  again  until  1789,  when  they 
were  forbidden  to  purchase  landed  property.  But,  not- 
whh^anding  all  difficulties,  the  Mennonites  hare  re- 
mained, in  part  at  least,  on  Prussian  soil,  particularly 
the  TaOey  of  the  Vistula,  called  "  the  Garden  Spot  of 
PraMia.^  Their  number  in  all  Germany  is  estimated  at 
about  18,000. 

The  Meimonkeg  in  RuMsicu — Russia  gladly  availed  her- 
self of  Prussians  intolerance,  and  did  much  to  secure 
these  raluable  citizens  for  her  own  territory.    Catharine 
II  m  1786  had  invited  the  Mennonites  to  Russia,  along 
with  other  German  colonists,  and  in  1789  228  families 
wived  in  Russia,  and  between  1798  and  1796  there  was 
in  fanmigratbn  of  118  more  families.    These  all  settled 
on  and  near  the  island  of  Khortitz,  on  the  Lower  Dnie- 
per, below  Tekaterinoslav.     The  conditions  on  which 
ihey  came  to  Russia  were:  Protection  ffom  all  attacks, 
treedoiB  of  worship,  a  gift  of  lands  to  the  amotmt  of  190 
aoei  for  each  family,  exemption  from  all  taxes  and  im- 
ports for  ten  years,  money  for  their  journey,  and  money 
and  wood  with  which  to  establish  themselves,  freedom 
^  trade  and  manufactures,  the  administration  of  oaths 
in  their  own  way,  and  exemption  forever  from  military 
Knrioe.    These  privileges  were  confirmed  by  the  em- 
peror Paul,  and  extended  to  all  Mennonites  who  should 
c^  thereafter.    In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  repeal  and 
iBittgation  of  the  severe  laws  against  them  in  Prussia, 
there  was  a  continued  and  large  immigration  of  Mennon- 
i^  into  Russia  up  to  the  year  1817.    These  colonists 
■ttled  near  their  brethren  in  the  government  of  Tau- 
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rid,  in  the  region  between  the  rivers  Molotchna,  Dnie- 
per, and  Tokmak,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Berdian»!.. 
From  that  time  the  Meimonites  have  gone  on  increasing 
and  prospering,  until  they  now  number  about  40,000 
souh.  They  have  always  been  protected  and  favored 
by  the  government,  so  that  they  have  almost  entirely 
governed  themselves,  and  have  preserved  their  German 
character  and  institutions  intact.  This  they  in  great 
part  owe  to  the  character  and  efforts  of  Johann  Oirnies, 
who,  up  to  his  death  in  1848,  exercised  a  very  powerful 
infiuence  over  them,  though  he  held  no  (^ce  and  no 
rank.  Titles  and  orders  were  on  several  occasions  of- 
fered to  him  by  the  imperial  government,  which  highly 
appreciated  his  services,  but  they  were  always  refused. 
His  advice  was  several  times  asked  by  the  minister  of 
domains,  and  the  governor-general  of  New  Russia  rare- 
ly took  an  important  measure  without  first  consulting 
Comies.  These  Meimonites  not  only  had  their  own 
schools  and  churches,  and  retained  in  their  integrity  the 
langtiage,  habits,  and  usages  of  their  ancestors,  but  had 
a  sort  of  self-government,  each  group  of  villages  being 
under  a  governor  appointed  by  themselves  fh>m  their 
own  ranks,  who  acted  as  the  oi^n  of  oommimication 
between  them  and  the  general  government  In  1861, 
the  present  czar  (Alexander  II)  granted  new  lands  and 
renewed  all  the  old  concessions  to  a  colony  of  Mennon- 
ites who  settled  on  the  Volga.  These  lands,  however, 
as  also  those  ceded  by  Catharine,  were  not  given  in  fee 
simple.  The  receivers  were  allowed  to  leave  them  to 
their  children  and  to  sell  them  to  each  other,  but  could 
not  dispose  of  them  to  any  other  than  a  Mennonite 
without  special  permlasion  of  the  government 

In  our  own  day  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment towards  the  Mennonites  has  decidedly  changed, 
and  a  harsh  and  unfriendly  spirit  been  manifested  in 
regard  to  them.  The  sharp-sighted  among  them  fore- 
saw an  invasion  of  their  liberties  fVom  the  tone  of  the 
Russian  newspapers  and  the  attitude  of  Russian  offi- 
cials. On  June  4, 1871,  the  expected  blow  came.  An 
edict,  addressed  to  all  the  ooloiusts  in  the  empire — Ger- 
man Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  Men- 
nonites, Bulgarians,  and  others,  to  all  of  whom,  as  to  the 
Mennonites,  grants  of  lands  and  special  privileges  had 
been  given — set  the  limit  of  ten  years  as  the  terminal 
period  of  exemption  from  military  service,  with  the  pro- 
viso that,  MS  to  furnishing  recruits,  the  laws  ruling  col- 
onists should  remain  in  force  only  till  the  publication  of 
a  general  law  on  military  duty.  Such  a  law  might  be 
promulgated  at  any  day,  and  the  Mennonites,  with  oth- 
ers, be  obliged  to  furnish  recruits,  in  spite  of  their  re- 
ligious convictions  against  bearing  arms.  By  the  gen- 
eral law  of  Russia  emigration  is  not  permitted;  but,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  aggrieved  colonists,  ten  years  were 
given  them  in  which  to  take  themselves  out  of  Russia, 
if  unwilling  to  come  under  the  full  intent  of  Russian  law. 
After  that  time  no  emigration  is  to  be  permitted.  Mean- 
while some  of  the  Mennonites  had  been  busy  making 
inquiries  to  guide  them  in  the  selection  of  new  homes. 
Cornelius  Jonsen,  a  leading  Mennonite,  acting  as  Ger- 
man consul  at  Berdiansk,  had  written  letters  to  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  in  this  country  and  Canada,  asking  in- 
formation as  to  the  advantage  of  America  for  settlement 
by  their  people.  Very  full  and  encouraging  replies  were 
received  from  John  Ftmk,  at  Elkhart,  Indiana,  and  from 
others  in  Canada,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  West  Jonsen 
had  these  letters  printed,  and  distributed  them,  togeth- 
er with  little  pamphlets,  telling  of  the  attractions  of 
America.  So  enthusiastic  did  the  people  become  over 
the  hope  of  freer  and  happier  homes  in  the  New  World, 
that  in  a  short  time  $20,000  was  raised  to  aid  a  deputa- 
tion to  America,  to  visit  its  finest  sections,  and  to  return 
to  Russia  with  a  report  of  the  result  of  their  spying 
out  of  the  land.  The  delegates  sent  were  twelve  in 
number,  and  left  Russia  for  this  country  at  various  times 
from  Febniary  to  May,  1878,  and  the  result  is  manifest 
in  the  large  arrival  of  this  people,  who  hare  purchased 
lands  on  the  Western  prairies,  and  in  some  of  our  South- 
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ern  states.  The  probability  is  that  all  the  Mennonites 
of  Russia  will  settle  in  the  United  States. 

Those  Mennonites  who,  after  their  emigration  to  Rus- 
sia, settled  in  the  Crimea,  and  there  lived  on  land  bought 
by  themselves,  and  not  included  in  the  grants  of  either 
Catharine  or  Alexander,  are  likewise  emigrating  to  this 
country.  An  advance  guard  of  some  thirty  families, 
who  were  able  to  sell  their  estates  at  once,  quitted  the 
Russian  territory  and  arrived  here  Aug.  15  (1 873).  They 
are  essentially  German,  still  speaking  the  language  of 
the  land  they  were  obliged  to  leave  neaiiy  a  century 
ago,  and  are  from  the  villages  of  Friedenstein  ("  Stone 
of  Peace")  and  Bruderfeld  ("  Brother's  Field"),  in  the 
Crimea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black  Sea.  They 
marry  only  within  their  own  Church.  A  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Trilmne  writes  from  St.  Petersburg, 
under  date  of  April  19  (1878),  concerning  this  people : 
**  That  the  Mennonites  are  thrifty,  industrious,  and  eco- 
nomical, their  prosperity  is  sufficient  proof.  They  are, 
besides  this,  very  clean,  neat,  and  orderly  (a  lady  could 
go  into  every  peasant's  stable),  and  quiet,  contented, 
honest,  moral,  and  deeply  religious.  There  is  no  drunk- 
enness or  gambling  among  them.  Crime  is  exceedingly 
rare.  The  latest  statistics  I  can  find  are  dated  1841,  and 
those  show  that  for  87  years  there  were  only  88  crimes 
in  the  Mennonite  colonies  on  the  Molotchna,  including 
about  12,000  people.  Of  these  crimes,  41  sprang  from 
the  sexual  relation,  and  9  were  thefts;  all  the  rest  were 
minor  offences,  such  as  disobedience  to  the  authorities. 
Besides  all  this,  the  Mennonites  are  educated.  £very 
child  knows  how  to  read  and  write;  in  every  village 
there  is  a  school.  The  Bible  and  other  religious  books 
are,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  every  house.  The  Men- 
nonites were  visited  by  Haxthausen  in  1843.  and  by 
I'etzholdt  in  1855,  and  both  travellers  bear  testimony 
to  the  worth  and  the  prosperity  of  the  colonists.  Petz- 
holdt  says :  '  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  Russia  pos- 
sesses no  more  useful  or  more  industrious  citizens  than 
the  Mennonites.'  Up  to  this  time  the  Mennonites  have 
always  been  loyal  subjects  to  Russia.  They  have  never 
been  remiss  in  their  taxes ;  and  during  the  Crimean  War 
sent  large  voluntary  gifts  of  grain  and  provender  to  the 
besieged  army.  It  is  only  because  the  privileges  grant- 
ed to  them  are  infringed,  and  they  will  be  compelled  to 
enter  the  army  against  their  conscience,  that  they  now 
wish  to  emigrate  from  Russia." 

The  Metmomtes  in  (he  Untied  States,— Thesis  new- 
comers are  not  by  any  means  the  first  Mennonites  in 
the  United  States.  They  came  as  early  as  1683.  Hold- 
ing much  in  common  with  the  Friends,  the  Mennonites 
received  an  invitation  from  William  Penn  to  settle  in 
the  new  province  of  Pennsylvania.  Many  accepted  the 
kind  offer  of  the  Quaker  leader,  and  in  little  more  than 
half  a  century  the  sect  had  migrated  to  the  number  of 
about  500  families.  In  1708  a  school  and  meeting-house 
were  erected  bv  them  in  Germantown,  Pa.  In  the  fol- 
lowing  year  another  colony  was  established  in  what  is 
now  known  as  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  Other  emigra- 
tions followed  in  1711, 1717, 1727,  and  1733  successive- 
ly. In  1735  there  were  nearly  if  not  quite  500  families 
settled  in  Lancaster  County.  Afterwards  their  fam- 
ilies settled  also  in  various  parts  of  Mar}-land,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  New  York,  and  Canada;  and  they  are  now 
found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  Union  and  of  Canada, 
though  they  are  most  numerously  presented  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  It  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  their  whole  number,  as  they  keep  no  acces- 
sible records  for  that  purpose,  believing  public  di^lays 
of  this  nature  to  be  only  one  of  the  vanities  of  denomi- 
nations, and  of  no  good  service,  as  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church  well  sees  and  knows  how  manv  are  his. 
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They  probably  number,  however,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  about  330  ministers  and  40,000  members. 
They  have  a  publishing -house  at  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
Their  bishops,  ministers,  and  deacons  meet  semi-annu- 
ally in  district  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  state  of  the  Church,  and  deliberating  upon  sug- 


gested methods  for  advancing  her  spiritual  pro8p«ritT. 
Their  religious  views  are  similar  to  those  held  by  their 
brethren  in  Europe.  They  have,  however,  distiogmsb- 
ing  peculiarities.  Their  office-bearers — bishop«,  minis- 
ters, and  deacons — are  all  of  them  chosen  by  lot.  Their 
pastors  give  their  services  gratuitously.  Their  view's 
and  character  as  a  body  meeting  with  much  misrepre- 
sentation, and  exciting  considerable  prejudice  against 
them,  they  translated  and  published  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1727,  their  Confession  of  Faith.  For  details,  see  A  mer- 
icon  Chrittian  Record^  p.  145  sq. 

Besides  the  Old  Mennonites,  there  are  in  America  :  1. 
The  Reformed  or  Strict  MetmomteSj  who  in  1811  branch- 
ed off  from  the  parent  American  body.  They  follow 
strictly  the  injunctions  of  Simon  Menno  in  r^ard  to 
lout-washing,  non-resistance  of  evil,  abstinence  fraro 
oaths,  and  separation  from  all  excommunicated  pczaons. 
This  sect  numbers  not  more  than  10,000,  and  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  Pennsylvania,  where  it  first  ori^oated. 
Their  doctrines  are  too  rigid  for  general  acceptance,  an*! 
they  progress  but  slowly.  They  are  a  worthy,  honest, 
and  exemplary  people.  2.  The  New  Metmomtes,  num- 
bering about  2500,  organized  in  1847  by  J.  H.  Ol>erho]i- 
zer  and  ten  other  ministers  of  the  Old  Mennonites  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  They  introduced  various  re- 
forms, and  spread  rapidly,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
in  other  states,  and  were  the  first  Mennonites  to  found 
a  theological  seminary,  located  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio. 
In  1872  they  had  three  teachers  and  twenty-two  pupilts. 
They  also  have  a  publishing-house  at  MUford  Square, 
Pa.  3.  The  Evcmgelical  Mermonites,  organized  from  the 
preceding  body  in  1856,  who  hold  stated  meetings  for 
prayer  as  a  Christian  necessity.  They  number  only 
about  800.  4.  The  Ornish  MemioniteSf  numbering  about 
1200,  followers  of  Jacob  Amman,  of  Alsace,  and  very 
much  like  the  Reformed.  Thev  discard  the  use  of  but- 
tons  on  their  clothes,  substituting  the  hook,  and  hence 
are  frequently  called  Hookers, 

The  Mennonites  all  over  the  world  count  probably 
200,000.  Their  oldest  authoritative  "Confession  of 
Faith"  dates  from  1580,  entitled  De  Wateiiandsche  Be- 
lydenis;  in  1591  was  published  the  Concept  von  Kobt; 
in  1617,  De  Friesche  Belydenis;  and  later  (1766),  the 
most  complete  and  generally  accepted  Confession  was 
prepared  by  John  Ries,  preacher  of  the  Waterlanders  in 
Alcmar,  and  by  Lubbert  Gerard,  in  Latin  (comp.  Schvn, 
u,  78, 279 ;  i,  172). 

For  information  respecting  the  Mennonites,  see  Ot- 
tus,  Amiales  Anabaptistici  (Basle,  1672,  4to) ;  Grund- 
liche  JJistorie  von  den  Begebathekeny  Streitigiceiten^  wtd 
Tramungen^  so  unter  den  TaufffesimUen  bis  1615  vorgt^ 
gangen  (from  the  Dutch  of  Van  Gent),  by  Jehring  (Jena, 
1720) ;  Schyn,  Uist,  Chrisdcaiorum^  qui  in  Belgio  fiatdt^ 
rato  Mennonitce  appellantur  (Amstelod.  1725);  id.,  £/is- 
toria  Memtomtarum  plenior  Deductio  (Amsterd.  1729), 
which  is  a  defence  of  the  sect,  and  in  which  the  author 
protests  against  their  being  confounded  with  the  Ana- 
baptists ;  Van  Huyzen,  Epitome  doctr.  Mennoidtarum ; 
Botsace,  WiederbeUbung  dtr  Wiedertdufferiscken  I^ehre : 
Crichton,  Gesch,  der  Metmoniten ;  Starck,  Gesch,  d,  TavJ'f 
u.  Taufgesinnten  ,*  Y.  Reiswitz  u.  Wadzeck,  Glaubensbe- 
kenntniss  der  Mennoniten  u.  Nachricht  von  ihreti  Cotonieen 
nebst  Lebensbeschreib.  Mtnno  Simotiis  (BerL  1824) ;  Reis- 
witz, Beitrdge  'zur  Kenntniss  der  Mennoniten  (Breslan, 
1829) ;  Blaupot  Ten  Ote,  Geschiedenis  der  Doopsgexinden 
in  Friesland,  BoUand,  Zeeland,  etc  (Amsterd.  1837-oO) : 
Cornelius,  Gesch,  d,  Munstersch.  A  u/ruhrs  (L^ips.  1855) ; 
Wigandus,  In  Dogmatibus  Anabaptistarum;  Hase,  Neue 
Propheten ;  De  Bussi^re,  Les  Anabaptistes  (Paris,  1853) ; 
Rues,  Gegenwartiger  Zustand  der  Mennoniten  j  Mos- 
heiro,  Eccles.  Hist,  cent,  xvi,  §  iii,  pL  ii,  c  3 ;  and  cent, 
xvii,  §  ii,  pt.  ii,  c  5  (it  is  to  be  wished  that  Mosheim 
had  written  the  history  of  this  sect  in  a  spirit  of  great- 
er candor);  Gieseler,  Eccles.  Hist,  iv,  371  sq.;  Mohler, 
SgmbolicSf  p. 855  sq.;  Hagenbach,  Hist, of  DoctrineSfVoL 
ii  (see  Index) ;  and  Van  Oosterzee,  in  Herzog,  RecU'En^ 
cyklop,  voL  ix,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 
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Meiiochliis,  Giovanni  Steffano,  a  learned  Ital- 
iiD,  the  son  of  Jacques  Menochius,  a  celebrated  lawyer, 
waft  bom  at  Pavia  in  1576.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
be  eotered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.  He  taught  theol- 
Ggr  in  different  colleges  of  his  order,  was  principal  of 
those  of  Modena  and  Rome,  then  became  inspector  for 
the  prorince  of  Milan,  next  for  that  of  Venice,  and 
vw  finally  appointed  assistant  to  the  superior-generaL 
He  died  at  Rome  Feb.  4, 1655.  Of  his  works  we  men- 
tun  HiaropoUtiam^  give  mstitutiones  poUticm  e  Scrip- 
turii  deprompta  (Lyons,  1625,  8vo) : — Institutiones  aco- 
mmica  e  ScHpturis  deprornptiB  (Lyons,  1627,  8vo)  :— 
Brteii  Expositio  tensus  UUeralis  totius  ScripturcB  (Co- 
bgoe,  1630, 2  vols.  foL :  this  estimable  work  was  reprint- 
ed  ttreral  times ;  the  best  edition  is  that  published 
«t  Plffis  [1719,  2  Tols.  foL],  by  P.  Toumemine  —  re- 
pfodoeed  at  Avignon  [1768, 4  vols.  4to] ;  it  contains  an 
^>peQdix  to  the  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and  to  dif- 
icrait  Jesoitical  authors.  See  Simon,  Hittotre^critique 
des  priftcipcHtx  Commentateun  diu  Xouv.  Te$t,  p.  651) : — 
Siorie  tesntte  di  varie  enuUtiane  aacroj  morale  e  pro- 
fima  (Rome,  1646-54,  6  vols.  4to) ;  the  first  published 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  J.  Corona : — De  BepuhUca 
nebngontm  (Paris,  1648  and  1652,  foL):— Z>e  (Econo- 
mia  Chrigtiama  (Venice,  1656, 4to) : — Storia  MiteeUanea 
Sacra  (Venice,  1658,  4to).  See  also  Alegambe  and 
Sottwell,  Scriptores  SocietaUs  Jesu ;  Dupin,  BibL  dea 
Avitura  Ecdes,  voL  xviii. — Hoefer,  Nouv»  Biog.  Geni- 
rd!r,  8.V. 

Menologiiizii  (jtt}vii\6ytov,  from  prtvri  and  \6- 
fftiX  8  name  giv^i  by  the  Greek  Christians  to  such  of 
tbdr  Church  books  as  contained,  besides  the  MencBa 
(q.  v.),  or  special  prayers  and  hymns  for  each  festival 
and  saintV  day,  short  bic^^phical  notices  and  descrip- 
tiotts  of  the  death  of  the  saints  and  martvrs.     The 
^enologia  were  generally  divided  into  monthly  parts ; 
wnKtimes  into  two  semi-annual  volumes.    There  are 
yet  a  number  of  them  extant  in  MS.,  and  extracts  of 
ibem  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Church  were  repeatedly 
pvinted  in  the  17th  century.     It  nearly  corresponds  to 
the  Martyrologtf  of  the  Roman  Church.    The  Greeks 
gire  the  names  of  the  saints,  together  with  short 
bu^Tsphical  notices  of  them,  taken  from  the  /ii/vata, 
and  also  the  Gospel  lessons  for  the  day.    AUatius,  in 
tk  ISbria  Grttcorum^  p.  88-86,  gives  an  account  of  their 
nigin  and  contents.    Several  of  them  are  very  ancient, 
and  known  to  us  by  the  accounts  of  Assemani,  Gene- 
brardua,  and  Ant.  Contius.    The  most  important  are : 
MmoL  ex  versione  Cardinalis  Sirleti  in  Canim  iectt. 
haHqaarum  (tome  v) : — Menol,  ex  Meruns  Gracorum 
nttwn  et  in  linguam  vem,  versum  a  Maximo  Margunio 
(d.  AwUm,  PineUo  (Venet.  1529) :  —  Menoi,  Grcecorum 
^tuu  Bagim  Imperatoris  Grace  olim  editum  —  nunc 
primttm  Gr.  et  Lot,  prodit  studio  et  opera  A  nnibali*  Tit, 
8.  Ckmentia  (Urfoini,  1727).    Still  more  remarkable  than 
thb  edition  of  the  so-called  Menoiogium  Baailianum  is 
the  MifvoXoyiov  rwv  iirayyiXuiv  iopra<TTixC!tv  sive 
CidaidaruiM  Ecdetue  ConatantmopolitanxB  primitut  ex 
BSUiotkeca  Romana  Albanorum  in  lucem  ediiuntf  etc, 
am  Steph,  A  nion.  MorceUi  (Rome,  1788, 2  vols.).    The 
text  in  this  edition,  revised  with  great  care,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  author,  written  during  the* 
reign  of  Constantinus  Copronymus.   See  Augusti,  Denh- 
vt^keitm,  vi,  208 ;  xii,  800 ;  Suicer  and  Du  Fresne, 
Uxiam,  a.  v. ;  Siegel,  ChrittL  A  berthUmer  (see  Index) ; 
Neale,  rntrod,  HisL  East,  CAitrcA.— Herzog,  Real-Encg- 

tic}MJip,ix,353. 

Menot,  MicnEL,  a  French  preacher,  was  bom  about 
1440.  He  belonged  to  the  Order  of  the  Gray  Friars, 
among  whom  he  taoght  theok^^  for  several  years.  His 
Knnons  were  of  a  peculiar  make-up — half  in  barbarous 
latin,  half  in  burlesque  French,  and  filled  with  coarse 
jests  and  trivialities;  he  nevertheless  grained  great 
(spvUtion,  rather  for  his  oddity  than  any  display  of 
ability,  and  his  enthusiastic  hearers  sumamed  him  "  the 
e^Aea  trigend.**    Menot  died  at  Paris  in  1518.    The 


printer  Claude  Chevalier  collected  a  certain  number  of 
Menot*8  sermons,  which  appeared  under  the  title  Ser- 
mones  quadragesimales  olim  Turoms  dedamaii  (Paris, 
1519  and  1525,  8vo),  very  rarely  seen  at  present.  See 
Kic^ron,  Memoirea^  etc,  voL  xxiv ;  Diet,  HiaL  (ed.  of 
1822),  s.  v. ;  Le  Bas,  Did,  EncycL  de  la  France^  s.  v. 

M^noiuc,  Joseph  de,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom 
October  14,  1695,  at  Besan^on.  He  belonged  to  an  ec- 
clesiastical family,  and,  destined  for  the  Church,  he  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus  at  an  early  age,  studied  thv 
classics  at.  different  colleges,  and  applied  himself  with 
success  to  preaching.  He  obtained  the  confidence  of 
kuig  Stanislas,  who  appointed  him  preacher  and  supe- 
rior of  the  seminar}'  of  missions  for  Lorraine.  He  is  rep- 
resented as  a  man  of  mind,  intriguing  and  serviceable, 
a  useful  friend  and  a  dangerous  enemy.  Voltaire  says 
that  he  persuaded  pope  Benedict  XIV,  the  author  of 
some  lai^e  treatises  in  folio  on  the  canonization  of  the 
saints,  that  he  should  translate  them  into  French.  He 
sent  several  pages  of  it  to  him,  and  obtained  a  good 
benefice  for  his  seminary,  of  which  the  Benedictines 
were  robbed.  Voltaire,  who  in  his  secret  correspond- 
ence calls  Menoux  a  false  brother,  was  assured  of  the 
protection  of  the  learned  Jesuit  in  all  circumstances; 
but  the  alliance  established  between  them  was  not  sin- 
cere on  either  side.  Menoux  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  Nancy,  and  was  associated  with 
those  of  the  Arcades  of  Rome.  He  wrote :  Notiona  Phi- 
loaophiquea  dea  viritia  /bndamentalea  de  la  ReUgion^ 
outrage  didactique  d*un  ordre  nouveau  (7th  edition,  re- 
vised and  corrected ;  Nancy,  1758, 8vo.  This  work  ap- 
peared at  first  under  the  title  of  Defi  giniral  i  rincre- 
duliti,  "  There  are  few,"  says  Fr^ron, "  so  methodical, 
so  clear,  so  precise,  so  consistent") : — Heurea  du  CkrSHeny 
a  Puaage  dta  Miaaiona  (Nancy,  1741, 12mo)  :—Diacovra 
prononci  en  1753  d  la  aeance  publigue  de  la  Societe  Lit- 
Uraire  de  Nanci  (ibid.  1758, 4to ;  translated  into  Italian 
by  order  of  pope  Benedict  XIV)  :—Coup  d'ctil  aua  Varret 
St  Parlement  de  Paria  concemant  Pinafitut  dea  Jeauitea 
(Avignon,  1761,  in  two  parts,  8vo).  Menoux  is  regarded 
as  the  author  of  this  writing,  signed  by  P.  Griffet,  and 
he  furnished  to  Cerutti  the  materials  for  VApologie  gi- 
nirale  de  tinatitut  dea  JUuitea,  He  was  a  co-laborer  in 
the  moral  and  religions  works  of  Stanislas.  See  Fre- 
ron,  Annee  littiraiiry  1758, 1758 ;  Durival,  Deacript,  de  la 
I^rrain€f  i,  286 ;  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Confeaaionay  bk.  viii. — 
Hoefer,  IVouv,  Biog,  Generaley  s.  v. 

Mensa,  Mensal  {labU\  a  name  anciently  given 
to  a  church  erected  over  a  martyr's  grave.  See  Mar- 
tyr. Such  edifice  received  this  appellation  from  the 
distinctive  altar  or  communion  table.  Thus  Augus- 
tine speaks  of  a  church  called  mensa  Cypriani — Cyp- 
rian, as  he  explains,  not  having  eaten  there,  but  having 
there  been  offered  up.  Prior  to  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  when  the  revenue  of  a  popish  bishopric  arose 
from  the  annexation  of  parish  churches,  those  allotted 
to  the  bishop  himself  were  called  menaal  churches,  as 
furnishing  his  table;  the  other  churches  being  called 
common^  as  bishop  and  chapter  had  an  interest  in  them. 
Afenaa  is  used  by  some  writers  in  the  same  sense  as 
Martyrium  (q.  v.).  See  Eadie,  Ecclea,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ; 
Riddle,  Chriatian  Antiquitiea  (Index) ;  Walcott,  Sacred 
A  rchceol,  s.  v. 

Mensa  Capitulftris  and  Mensa  Episcopft- 
lia  are  the  technical  terms  severally  given  to  the  table 
aupport  of  chapter  members  and  the  incumbents  of  the 
episcopal  office.  So  long  as  communistic  life  prevailed 
in  churches  endowed  by  monastic  institutions,  the  ex- 
pense for  the  table  was  provided  for  by  the  common 
property  of  the  chapter.  But  in  the  10th  and  1 1th  cen- 
turies, when  canonical  life  was  done  away  with,  and  the 
canons  supported  their  own  private  establishments,  the 
endowment  was  reduced  by  deducting  therefrom  the 
amount  necessary  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  table, 
and  this  sum  was  apportioned,  and  consequently  the 
term  (1)  menaa  capitvldria  for  that  share  of  the  table 
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endowment  which  was  to  defray  the  table  expenses  of  ! 
the  chapter  members,  and  (2)  mfnsa  epucopoKs  for  the 
episcopal  share.  The  chapter*s  portion  was  again  sab- 
dlyided  according  to  the  number  of  members  belonging 
to  a  chapter,  and  the  proportion  of  allowance  for  each 
particular  person  was  determined  by  rank.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  capitular  property  was  usually  intrusted 
to  the  provost,  and  that  of  the  episcopal  table  estate  to 
an  official  appointed  by  the  bishop  himself  (vice-domi- 
nus)  (CaroL  M.,  capit  I  ao.  802,  c  18 ;  Lothar  I,  capit  ao. 
824,  c  8).  If  any  of  the  capitulary  estates  were  to  be 
sold,  a  permit  of  the  bishop  and  all  capitularies  must  be 
secured  (c.  1, 2, 8, 8,  x,  De  his  qua/uint  a  pralat,  iii,  10 ; 
sext.  c%lM  reb.  eccL  rum  alien,  iii,  9).  If  any  of  the 
episcopal  estates  were  to  be  sold,  a  permit  of  the  pope 
had  to  be  asked  for  (c  8,  x,  De  reb.  eccL  fton  eUien,),  In 
cases  where  the  episcopal  chair  is  endowed  with  such 
goods,  this  regulation  remains  yet  in  force.  See  Wetzer 
und  Welte,  Kircfien-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Mensa  Dei  {the  Lord's  tabk^y  a  term  which  has  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  Lord's  Sapper.  The  opposition 
between  the  expressions,  *' table  of  the  Lord**  and  "table 
of  dsmons*"  (see  1  Cor.  xi),  at  once  marks  it  out  as  a  ta- 
ble set  apart  for  sacred  purposes.    See  Altab;  Table. 

Menses  PapAles  is  the  technical  term  for  one 
form  of  papal  investiture  claimed  by  the  incumbent 
of  St.  Peter's  chair,  in  case  the  vacancy  occurs  within 
certain  stated  months.  The  present  rules  of  the  Roman 
chancel  on  this  point  are :  '^Cupiens  SanctLssimus  Dom- 
inus  Noster  paupcribus  dericis  et  alils  benemeritis  per- 
sonis  providere  omnia  beneficia  ecdesiastica  cum  curm 
ct  sine  cura,  ssecularia  et  quorumvb  ordinum  regularia 
qualitercumque  qualificata,  et  ubicumque  existentia  in 
Kingulis  Januarii,  Februarii,  Aprilis,  Mail,  Julii,  Augusti, 
Octobris,  et  Novembris  mensibus,  usque  ad  su«  volun- 
tatis beneplacitum  extra  Romanam  curiam,  alias,  quam 
|)er  resignationem  quocumque  modo  vacatura,  ad  col- 
iationem,  provisionem,  presentationem,  electionem,  et 
quamvis  aliam  dispositionem  quorumcunque  collatorum 
ct  collatridum  ssBcuIarium  et  quorumvis  ordinum  regu- 
larium  (non  autem  S.  R.  E.  cardinalium,  aut  aliorum  sub 
concordatis  inter  sedem  apostolicam  et  quoscunque  alios 
initis,  et  per  eos  qui  ilia  acceptare  et  observare  debue- 
rant  acceptatis,  que  hedere  non  intendit,  comprehenso- 
rum)  quomodolibet  pertinentia  dispositioni  su«e  gene- 
nditer  reservavit,"  etc  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
term  alfemaiiva  mensium  b  sometimes  used  to  designate 
the  papal  months,  although  they  do  not  really  have  the 
same  meaning.  In  the  case  of  patciarehs,  archbishops, 
or  bishops,  residing  in  their  dioceses,  the  papal  months 
are  reduced  from  eight  to  six,  the  pope  retaining  only 
the  uneven  months  (January,  March,  May,  July,  Sep- 
tember, November). 

The  papal  months  originated  in  the  12th  century. 
The  reason  was  a  desire  of  the  popes  to  secure  ben- 
efices to  worthy  but  destitute  members  of  the  clergy. 
At  first  this  was  done  by  recommendations  (^preces); 
when  this  did  not  succeed,  a  real  command  was  issued 
(mandatum  de  providendo).  Gratian's  decretal  of  1151 
contains  no  such  mandate,  as  they  originated  shortly  af- 
terwards. One  example  of  them,  of  the  times  of  Inno- 
cent II,  is  given  by  Peter,  abbot  of  Cluny,  in  his  Epistol. 
lib.  ii,  ep.  83-86  (quoted  in  Gonzales  Tellez,  cap.  37,  x, 
l)e  rescriptisj  i,  8,  No.  4) ;  another  from  Adrian  IV  (1 164- 
U59),epi8t.  18  (WUrdtwein,  Subsidia  diphmatica  [Hei- 
ddb.  1774],  torn,  iv,  p.  ix) ;  Bfansi,  CoUecUo  ConcUiorum^ 
xxi,  805.  If  these  mandates  were  not  obeyed,  it  was 
then  the  practice  to  issue  successively  Utera  momtorke^ 
prcecfjttoriaj  and  execut^ria.  The  mandata  de  provi- 
dendo came  afterwards  to  be  issued  not  only  for  actually 
vacant  benefices,  but  also  in  advance  (c  19,  x,  /)e  r«- 
ncriptiSf  i,3:  ^Si  qua  [pnebenda]  tunc  in  eorum  vaca- 
ret  ecdesia  vel  proxima  vacaturam*').  The  Council 
of  Lateran  of  1179,  however,  forbade  to  present  to  or 
even  to  promise  benefices  before  they  were  vacant  (c  2, 
Xf  De  ooncess,  prab,  non  vacaiis^  iii,  8),'and  this  defence 


was  renewed  by  Innocent  m,  Honorios  III,  aDd  Boni- 
face YIII ;  the  practice  was,  however,  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  promise  did  not  specify  any  particiilar 
benefice.     The  churches  often  resisted  these  papal  en- 
croachments (see  Richter,  Lehrbuck  d,  Kirckenrtckts, 
§  148 ;  Thomassin,  Vetus  ac  nova  ecdesim  disaptmOf  pt. 
ii,  lib.  i,  cap.  xliii,  xliv),  but  their  protestations  weve  dis- 
regarded until,  in  the  Council  of  Costnitz  (1418),  pope 
BiUrtin  V  declared :  **  Ultra  reservationes  juris  dme  par- 
tes sint  in  dispositione  Pap»,  et  tertia  pars  remaneat  in 
dispositione  Ordinariorum ;  ita,  quod  duo  prima  cedant 
Pape  et  tertium  Ordinario,  ita,  quod  per  qaameumque 
aliam  reservationem  aut  prKrogattvas  non  minnatnf" 
(Van  der  Hardt,  Concilium  Constantiemse,  i,  1022  sq.).    In 
France  this  was  understood,  in  1426,  to  give  tbe  pope 
eight  months,  the  bishops  four.    By  the  Concordat  of 
Vienna,  in  1448,  the  pope  was  to  have  the  diaposal  of 
vacant  benefices  during  the  six  uneven  months,  aaid  tbe 
bishopt  during  the  six  others.    The  text  of  tbe  con- 
cordat further  states:  ** De  cieteris  dignitatibus  et  bene- 
fidis  quibuscunque,  secularibus  et  regularibus  vacataris, 
ultra  reservationes  jam  dictas,  majoribus  dijpiitatibus 
post  pontificales  in  cathedralibus  et  prindpalibus  id  ^- 
legiatis  exceptis,  de  quibus  jure  ordinario  piorideaf  ur 
per  illos  inferiores,  ad  qoos  alias  pertinet;  idiem  sanctia- 
simus  dominus  .  .  .  non  impediet,  quo  minus  de  illisv 
cum  vacabunt  de  ntensibus  Februarii  .  .  .  libere  dttpo- 
natur  per  illos,  ad  quoe  collatio,  provisio,  prBsentatio,  elec- 
tio  ant  alia  quevis  dispositio  pertinebit  ....**     This 
seems  evidently  to  signify  that  the  other  dignities  are 
excepted  from  the  akemativa  mensium ;  but  frona  the 
first  this  was  understood  to  take  the  appointment  to 
such  dignities  out  of  the  altemativa  to  confer  it  on  the 
pope.     That  the  first  was  the  true  interpretation  is  ap- 
parent from  its  being  the  view  taken  by  Martin  Y  in 
the  Council  of  Costnitz,  whose  tenor  was  more  favorable 
even  than  that  of  the  Concordat  of  Vienna  to  the  papal 
cause.    The  later  interpretation,  however,  was  asserted 
by  Pius  IL 

Vacancies  occurring  in  consequence  of  a  simple  resig- 
nation, or  of  an  exchange  of  benefices,  are  excepted  from 
the  aUemativa  mensium  (Schlor,  De  reservoHone  bene- 
^ficiorum  et  dignitatum  ex  gualitaie  vacationis  per  retig- 
nationem  [Francf.  ad  M.  1777, 4to]),  as  also  benefices  un- 
der lay  patronage  (Ferraris,  Bibliotheca  dmonica,  a.  v. 
Beneficium,  art.  xi,  note  18-20) ;  most  curades,  and  other 
subordinate  offices,  are  also  excepted  (Hedderich,  Disr, 
de  parochns  in  GetmamOj  etc  [Bonn,  1780, 4to],  voL  i; 
Koch,  Scmctio  pragmatica  Germanorum  iilustrcUa  [Ar- 
gentorati,  1789, 4to  ],  p.  228,  note  64). 

Some  dioceses,  however,  managed  to  elude  the  papal 
months  entirdy,  by  means  of  special  papal  edicts  roi- 
dered  for  the  purpose  of  securing  other  advantages  (see 
Prol>st,  Turnarii  ecdesiarum  Germama^  in  Ullheimer, 
A  d  concordcUa  noHonis  Germ,  integra  documentorum^  lasc 
iv  [Frankf.  and  Leips.  1777],  p.  860,876;  Gudenus,  Co- 
dex d^hmat.  tom.  iv.  No.  cocxxiv,  p.  717;  Le  Bret. 
Afagaxin  z.  Gebrauche  d,  Staaten-  u.  Kirchengetdu  pt 
viii,  p.  4,  etc). 

This  law  is  still  in  force,  but  has  in  later  times  under- 
gone various  modifications.  In  Bavaria,  the  Concordat 
,  of  1817,  art.  x,  states:  ^* Regis  Majestas  ad  canonicatus 
in  sex  mensibus  apostolicis  sive  papalibus  nominabit." 
For  Prussia,  the  bull  De  salute  animarum,  of  1821,  ref- 
lates that  ^  Futuro  autem  tempore  .  .  .  canonicatus  in 
mensibus  Januarii,  Martii,  Mail,  Julii,  Semtembris,  ac 
Novembris  .  .  .  vacantes  conferentur,  quemadmoduiu 
hactenus  in  capitulo  Wratislaviensi  hactenus  factum  est'' 
(see  Laspeyre,  Gesch,  v.  heutige  Ver/assung  d.  Kath,  K. 
Preussens  [Halle,  1840],  i,  889, 869, 870).  In  several  oth- 
er countries  the  law  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  ap- 
pointments are  made  by  the  dioceses. — Herzog,  Real- 
EncgUop,ix,Sb9,    (J.N.  P.) 

Men-atealer  {av^pairofttrTriQ),  one  who  kidnaps 
or  decoys  a  free  person  into  slavery,  an  act  condemnetl 
by  the  apostle  among  the  highest  crimes  (1  Tim.  i,  10). 
The  sdzing  or  stealing  of  a  free-boni  I&radlte,  cither  to 
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0^  him  as  a  slave  or  sell  him  as  a  slave  to  others,  was  I 
bj  the  law  of  Moses  punished  with  death  (Exod.  xxi, 
16;  DeaL  xxiv,  7),  which  the  Jewish  writers  inform  us 
vfl  inflicted  by  strangling  (see  Wetstein,  ad  loc).  The 
practice  was  likewise  forbidden  among  the  Greeks  (see 
^oiiih's  Did.  ofCiass.  Ant,s,y.  Andrapodismou  Graphe), 
aad  was  condemned  by  law  among  the  Romans  (see 
Adami's  Jiowum  A  ntiq.  p.  24).     See  Slave. 

BCensiiiiixSv  bbhop  of  Carthage,  of  whose  personal 
historr  but  little  is  known,  figured  very  prominently 
during  the  Diocletian  persecutions.  He  seems  to  have 
bem  identified  with  the  liberal  or  Arian  party,  and  to 
have  entertained  heretical  opinions,  to  which  he  gave 
publicity  in  books  published  under  the  title  of  "•  Sa- 
oed  Scziptures."  He  opposed  the  enthusiastic  ven- 
ention  of  the  confessors  who  were  kept  in  prison  At 
tbe  synod  held  at  Centa,  A.D.  905,  he  was  arraigned  for 
tiie&e  acta,  but,  as  most  of  the  African  bishops  were 
accused  of  the  same  crime,  the  matter  was  passed  over. 
Later  a  new  charge  was  brought  against  Mensurius,  and 
ke  had  to  defend  himself  at  Rome  in  811.  It  seems  that 
be  there  deared  himself,  but  on  his  return  home  he  died. 
Under  his  successor  in  the  bishopric  the  Donatist  quar- 
Rh  opened.    See  Donatists. 

Mental  Reservation  is  a  term  for  withholding 
arfidling  to  disclose  something  that  affects  a  statement, 
profDtse,  oath,  etc,  and  which,  if  disclosed,  would  mate- 
riall7  vary  its  import.  As  this  is  a  false  and  deceitful 
wayofM^ing,  it  can  not  be  approved  by  true  morality. 
The  Jesmta,  indeed,  allowed  and  taught  their  pupUs  to 
ddude  pec^de  by  all  kinds  of  mentid  reservations  and 
tkodtful  intentions.  With  many  of  them  the  end  sanc- 
tified the  means,  and  so  they  taught  that  even  deceit  by 
Use  promnes  and  perjuries  is  allowable,  if  only  good 
tlnngs  were  attained  thereby  in  the  end.  They  de- 
fended this  manner  of  action  by  the  shallow  pretext  that 
oentally  something  very  difRerent  has  been  promised  or 
sworn  to  from  what  the  spoken  words  declared.  See 
Casuistrt;  Moral  Philosophy. 

Mentonej  Bernard  db.    See  Bernard. 

Mentxer,  Baltbasar  (1),  a  German  Lutheran  di- 
rise,  greatly  noted  for  his  decided  opposition  to  the 
Refioirmed  Church  theologians,  was  bom  in  AUendorf, 
Heaae,  February  27,  1565.  He  studied  at  the  Univer- 
vXy  of  Marburg,  where  he  excelled  by  the  display  of 
imusaal  talents  and  knowledge.  After  preaching  for 
Kveral  years  at  Kirtorf,  he  was  appointed  in  1596  pro- 
(ieawr  of  theology  at  his  alma  mater.  While  in  this 
position  he  was  involved  in  many  controversies  because 
of  his  prince's  tendency  towards  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  Mentzer  was  especially  radical  in 
his  oppontion  to  their  views  on  the  doctrine  of  Dbiq- 
tiry,  on  IconocUuniy  the  Lord^a  Supper^  and  the  Deca' 
lofttj  and  in  1605  was  actually  forced  to  quit  Marburg, 
Hid,  together  with  his  colleagues,  Winckelmann  and 
Leochter,  removed  to  Giessen,  to  take  a  position  in  the 
new  university  founded  by  landgrave  Lewis,  and  there 
became  one  of  the  most  renowned  teachers.  He  died 
Jan.  6, 1627,  at  Marburg,  to  which  place  the  univer- 
atj-  had  been  removed  in  the  mean  time. 

Mentzer  was  a  pure  Lutheran ;  his  Ghristian  faith  was 

a  truly  orthodox  belief  in  the  Christological  dogma  as 

fanisbed  in  the  idiomatic  and  ubiquistic  doctrine.    He 

(nbCshed  many  works,  most  of  which  bore  a  polemic 

«^uncter.    His  Latin  works  were  afterwards  collected 

nd  published  by  his  son :  Opera  iheologioa  Laiina 

iFnnkt  1669, 2  vols.  8  vo) .  His  apologetic  works  against 

KonaiuBm  and  the  Reformed  Church  contain  the  JCxege^ 

At  Cwfeinomt  A  uffuttamB  (Giesseo,  1608).    Similar  to 

tlai  b  his  RepeiHw  ChemnUiana,    Challenged  by  the 

*o^  of  the  Romanist  John  Pistorius  {Wegweiter  Jur 

^  verfuhrU  Christen),  he  wrote  Anii-Pittoritu  tut  dii- 

pftlaHo  de  prtBc^ntit  guUmsdam  controverti*  capitibiu 

(Marbuig,  1600)  '.—Evcmgditcher  Wegweiter  (Marburg, 

1608);  and  many  others.    He  engaged  in  a  contro- 

TOBjr  with  John  Oocias,  professor  at  Marburg,  against 


whom  he  sent  forth  Ahsteraio  calummarum  J,  Crocii, 
ApohgeticQt  AnficrociOj  CoUatio  AufftuUmm  Co^feM- 
sionis  cum  doctrina  Calvini^  Beza  et  sociorum  (1610). 
He  had  also  a  controversy  with  John  Sadeel,  of  Paris 
and  Geneva,  Matthias  Martinius,at  HeTboni,Paul  Stein, 
at  Cassel,  Schdnfeld,  and  Pareus:  Elencheus  erronim 
J.  Sadeelit  in  HbtUo  de  veritate  Humana  natura  Chriiti 
(Giessen,  1615): — Elencheus  errorum  J,  Sadeelis  in  libel- 
to  de  sacramenfali  manducadone  (Giessen,  1612) : — A  nti- 
Martimus  sive  modesta  et  solida  responeio,  etc.  (Giessen, 
1612) ;  and  many  others.  These  polemics  concern- 
ing the  human  nature  of  Christ,  the  sacramental  use 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  idiomatic  use  of  tm- 
panation,  give  an  idea  of  the  logic  of  the  Reformed 
criticism  and  the  tenacity  of  the  Lutheran  defence. 
The  humanity  of  Christ,  the  "Word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us,"  are  the  principal  points  of  Ment- 
zer's  theological  grounds.  He  condemns  his  opponent's 
view  as  Arianistic :  "  Non  igitur  existimo,  unquam  ex- 
stitisse  inter  Christianos,  qui  Christo  homini  vel  natune 
ejus  humansB  minus  gloriae  et  auctoritatis  et  potentia; 
tribuendum  censuerint,quamMartinium  huuc  Freienha- 
gensem"  (Anti-MartiniuSf  p.  167).  In  a  communication 
to  Martinius,  Mentzer's  assertion,  ''Ipsa  divina  prae- 
sentia  juxta  sacras  literas  est  actio,"  provoked  another 
controversy  with  his  colleagues  at  Giessen,  professors 
Winckelmann  and  Gisenius.  This  controversy  was 
settled  by  the  landgrave's  personal  interference  only, 
who  in  1607  imposed  silence  and  peace  on  all  parties. 
Mentzer's  principal  work  is  Necessaria  etjueta  d^ensio 
wntra  iiyustaa  criminationes  L,  Osiandrij  M,  Nicoktif 
Tk,  TummOy  in  qua  muiti  de  persona  et  officio  Christi 
errorit  deteguntur  et  r^futantur  (1624).  This  was  an- 
swered in  1625  in  Thummi's  Acta.  In  1618  Mentzer 
was  called  to  Wolfenbttttel  to  give  bis  opinion  on  Ca- 
lixtus's  Epitome  theohgicB,  He  never  went  thither,  but 
sent  a  criticism  to  his  son-in-law,  superintendent  Wiede- 
burg,  acknowledging  the  eminent  talents  of  the  author, 
but  judging  his  epitome  from  his  own  narrow  and  ex- 
clusive stand-point.  See  Witten,  Mem,  Theol  i,  223  sq.; 
Strieder,  Hessische  Gelehrtengeachichte,  vol.  viii ;  Walch, 
Relig,  Streitigkeiten  vmerkdUt  der  Luth,-Kirche ;  also, 
Streitigkeiten  atuterhaU  der  Luther.- Kirche,  iii,  505; 
Henke,  Georg,  Calixtus,  i,  128,  282,  307,  321 ;  ii,  23 ; 
Memor,  TheoL  i,  223  sq. ;  Gasz,  Gesch.  der  protest,  TheoL 
i,  277,  278 ;  Walch,  Biblioth,  theologicOj  ii,  654 ;  Domer, 
Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  ii,  243  et  aL  (J.  H.  W.) 

Mentzer,  Balthasar  (2),  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  May  14, 1614,  at  Giessen,  and  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Marburg,  which  he  entered  in  1628, 
but  completed  his  education  at  Strasburg  and  Jena.  In 
1640  he  became  professor  at  Marburg,  in  1648  at  Rin- 
t«ln.  He  returned  four  years  after  and  got  a  position  at 
the  University  of  Giessen,  and  died  July  28, 1679.  His 
most  important  works  are,  Compendium  TheoL  Christ. 
(Rinteln,  1649):— Qi«m«.  TheoL  ad  Aug.  Conf  (Darmst. 
1668;  often  republished;  at  last  at  Rinteln,  1753):— 
De  termino  vita  (1647),  and  Abgendthigte  femere  Er- 
IdSrung  der  Frage  vom  Zid  des  mmsdUichen  Lebens  (Rin- 
teln, 1649) :— JTiirtw  Bedenken  Uber  Wahrenber^s  Ge- 
tprach  von  der  Polygamie  (Darmst.  1671) ;  etc 

Menu.    See  Manu. 

Mentlchah  (Heb.  Menuchah^  hn^319,  rest^  as  of- 
ten) appears  in  the  marg.  of  the  A.y.  at  Judg.  xx,  48 
(Sept.  [Vat]  dirb  Nova,  Vulg.  and  A.  V."  with  ease," 
as  if  nn^lSp),  and  Jer.  Ii,  59  (Sept.  dwpwv fVu]g,  pro- 

phetuBj  A.V.  "quiet").  The  Sept  likewise,  in  the  re- 
markable list  of  additional  towns  in  Judah  (Josh,  xv, 
59),  seems  to  make  mention  of  it  (Mavox<<>^)*  ^Urst 
{Heb,  Lex.  s.  v.)  thinks  it  the  place  in  Benjamin  called 
Manochath  (1  Chron.  viii,  6)  or  ffatsi-ham-Menuchoth 
(1  Chron.  ii,  54).  But  all  this  is  doubtful,  and  the  word 
is  rather  an  appellative.    See  MENucnrrB. 

Meniiohlte  or  Meniiohoth  is  given  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  A.V.  at  1  Chron.  ii,  52,  54,  in  place  of  "Ma- 
nabethite**  of  the  textual  rendering,  as  an  alternative 
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rendering  of  the  Heb.  Memchoth'  (niHSB,  ver.  52)  or 
Menachd'  (^T\TVyo,  ver.  64),  which,  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  obscure  and  confused  passage,  seems 
to  be  assigned  as  a  general  name  of  certain  descendants 
of  Judah,  classified  according  to  some  locality  settled  or 
inhabited  by  them.     Some  (as  apparently  the  A.V.) 
have  referred  this  presumed  place  to  the  Manahath  (q. 
V.)  of  1  Chron.  viii,  6;  but  thb  was  either  in  Benjamin 
or  Moab,  ceruinly  not  in  Judah.    Others  have  found  it  | 
in  the  Menuchah  (q.  v.)  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in 
Judg.  XX,  43 ;  but  of  the  existence  of  this  latter  there  is 
very  great  doubU     The  ancient  versions  are  able  to 
make  nothing  intelligible  out  of  the  passage.     Thus 
much  is  clear,  that  the  Hatn-ham-Menuchoth  of  ver.  52 
corresponds  as  one  half  either  of  a  lineage  or  of  a  dis- 
trict to  the  other  half  which  appears  in  ver.  64  as  Hatsi- 
ham-Menachti ;  but  the  relation  between  the  noun  Me- 
nuchoth  and  the  adjective  Menachthite  we  cannot  dis- 
cover.   The  latter  of  these  two  moieties  is  predicated 
of  the  son  of  Salma,  the  former  of  the  son  of  Shobal. 
As  of  Shobal,  however,  urns  are  announced,  we  must 
recognise  in  Uaroeh  the  name  of  another  son ;  more- 
over, in  chap,  iv,  2,  Reaiah  appears  as  a  son  of  Shobal, 
and  this  name  so  closely  resembles  Haroeh  that  we  may 
suppose  them  identical     Uaroeh  and  Keaiah  are  thus 
associated  as  the  two  sons  of  Shobah,  and  the  1  connect- 
ive ("and")  may  have  originally  stood  between  them 
in  the  text.     Haroeh,  indeed,  may  be  resolved  into  the 
article  and  a  participle  (nfctHjl  =  fAe  »eer)f  and  thus  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  appellation  or  attribute,  but  this 
would  not  help  the  narrative.     Hatsi-ham-Menuchoth, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  less  natural  form  for  a  patrial 
name  than  Hatsi-ham-Menachti,  and  this  would  seem 
to  designate  an  original  or  ancestor  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
nachath  (rnSTS),  a  form  which  actually  occurs  else- 
where as  the  name  of  a  man.    See  Manahath.    Now 
as  Shobal  is  repeatedly  stated  to  be  the  "  father"  (found- 
er) of  Kiijath-jearim,  his  sons  of  course,  in  part  at  least, 
settled  there.     We  may  therefore  clear  up  ver.  52  by 
interpreting  it  as  meaning  that  Shobal  had  two  sons, 
Reaiah  and  Manahath,  and  that  part  of  the  descendanto 
of  the  latter  settled  at  Kirjath-jearim,  becoming  the 
heads  of  the  families  named  in  ver.  53.    The  other  por- 
tion of  the  Manahathites  appear  to  hav«  colonized  at 
Zorah,  in  the  adjoining  territory  of  Dan ;  and  are  hence, 
for  some  reason  not  clear,  classed  in  ver.  64  with  the 
descendants  of  Shobal's  brother  Salma  as  "Zorites," 
that  city  being  perhaps  chiefly  occupied  by  the  latter. 
Yet  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  in  chap,  iv,  1,  2, 
Reaiah's  posterity  are  said  to  have  peopled  this  city,  if, 
indeed,  that  be  the  just  interpretation  of  "  Zorathites." 
See  Zorah. 

MenymSni  (Mcw/ievoi,  the  initiated)  was  the 
name  given,  especially  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  to 
full  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  originated 
in  the  supposed  analogy  between  baptism  and  the  rites 
of  initiation  into  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  heathen. 
The  phrase  laatttv  oi  fitfivrjuivoi,  "the  initiated  know," 
occurs  about  fifty  times  in  the  works  of  Augustine  and 
Chrysostoro.  In  like  manner  fuacrai^  fivaTayatyrjTotf 
^varaywyoi,  and  other  terms  borrowed  from  the  hea- 
then mysteries,  are  applied  to  the  Christian  rites.  All 
these  expressions,  which  came  into  general  use  in  the 
4th  century,  mark  the  prevalence  of  that  system  of  se- 
cret instruction  or  doctrine  which  we  noticed  in  the  ar- 
ticle Arcani  Disciplina.  See  Riddle,  Christian  An- 
HquitieSf  p.  195. 

Medn.  See  Baal-mbon;  BErn-BAAL-MsoN; 
Bbth-meon. 

Medn'enim  (Heb.  Mednemm')  occurs  in  the  Auth. 
Vera.  (Judg.  ix,  37)  in  the  proper  name  Elon-Meonenim 
(0'^33ir»  ift^^X  "^e  plain;"  or,  as  it  should  be  ren- 
dered,^ oak  o/ Afeonenim  (Sept.''HXaiv  Mauvivi^  v.r. 
Spvo^  &7rop\tir6vTittVj  marg.  "regarders  of  times").  Me- 


onenim  (variously  rendered  in  the  Auth.  Ten.  ''soo4b- 
sayers,"  "  regarders  of  times,"  etc)  means  torcerers^  and 
is  derived  either  from  Hjiy,  "  time"  (Exod.  xxi,  10), 
from  "("^y*  "  ^'*®  ^y^'^  ®'  ^*^>  which  is  more  probable, 
from  V^f  "a  cloud;"  it  means,  therefore,  those  dealers 
in  forbidden  arts  who  observe  times,  or  practice  fascina- 
tion, or  take  auguries  from  the  signs  of  the  sky.  See 
Divination.  Whatever  was  its  original  meaning,  Me- 
onenim  was  afterwards  used  in  a  perfectly  general  sense 
(Deut.  xviu,  10,  14;  2  Kings  ui,  6;  Micah  v,  12)  for 
wizards.  In  this  article,  therefore  (which  we  adopt  sub- 
stantially from  Kitto),  we  are  only  concerned  with  ^  the 
oak  of  the  sorcerers,"  a  celebrated  tree  near  Sbechem, 
mentioned  ui  Judg.  ix,  87,  where  Gaal,  son  of  Kbed,  the 
Shechemite  conspirator,  standing  "in  the  entering  of 
the  gate,"  saw  the  soldiers  of  Abimelech  first  on  the 
hill-tops,  and  then  in  two  companies,  of  which  one  ap- 
proached by  the  "oak  of  the  sorcerers,"  which  is  evi- 
dently pointed  out  as  a  conspicuous  land-mark.  It  woubld 
be  the  better  suited  for  this  purpose  because  oaka  arc 
rare  in  Palestine,  except  in  the  hills.  For  other  trees 
used  as  laud-marks,  see  Gen.  xxxv,  8 ;  1  Sam.  xxii,  6 : 
x,3:  xiv,  2,  etc  Now  it  happens  that  in  Scripture  nt* 
less  than  four  other  celebrated  trees  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Shechem  are  prominently  mentioned 
in  connection  with  important  events,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  inquire  whether  all  or  any  of  these  can  be  identi- 
fied with  "  the  sorcerer's  oak."    See  Oak. 

1.  In  Gen.  xii,  6  we  are  told  that  Abraham  "  passed 
through  the  land  unto  the  place  of  Sichem,  unto  the 
oak  of  Moreh"  (Sept.  nyv  ipvv  r^  v^Xriv)^  where  the 
use  of  the  singular  points  to  one  tree  of  note,  although 
at  Shechem  there  was  a  grove  of  oaks  (Deut.  xi,  30). 
It  was,  therefore,  in  all  probability  conspicuous  for  size 
and  beauty,  and  the  vitdon  which  Abraham  there  com- 
memorated by  building  an  altar  would  add  to  it  a  sa- 
cred and  venerable  association.    See  Abraham. 

2.  In  Gen.  xxxv,  4  we  read  that  Jacob,  on  his  way  to 
Bethel,  took  from  his  family  all  the  strange  gods  which 
were  in  their  hand,  and  all  their  ear-rings  which  were 
in  their  ears,  and  hid  them  under  the  oak  which  was  by 
Shechem  (D3«5-05  ^II^K  n^KM).    The  use  of  the  ar- 

tide  in  this  verse  is  not,  indeed,  absolutely  decisive,  but 
would  lead  naturally  to  the  supposition  that  this  tree 
was  the  one  already  so  famous  in  the  religious  history' 
of  the  Israelitish  family.  That  SlbM  is  used  (Sept.  rfpc- 
fiiv^oQ)  and  not  y^^j  is  a  consideration  of  no  impor- 
tance, for  it  seems  certain  that  the  two  words  are  s>'non- 
ymous  (see  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  50, 51),  or  at  any  rate 
arc  used  interchangeably.     See  Terebinth. 

8.  In  Josh,  xxiv,  26,  Joshua,  after  addressing  the  as- 
sembled tribes  at  Shechem, "  took  a  great  stone  and  set 
it  up  there  under  an  oak  (the  oak,  n?KM)  that  was  by 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord."  The  use  of  the  definite  ar- 
ticle again  renders  it  probable  that  this  is  the  same  tree 
as  that  which  had  been  connected  with  the  menaoriei* 
of  Abraham's  vision,  and  Jacob's  rejection  of  idolatrou.H 
possessions;  and  the  probability  is  strengthened  into 
certainty  by  the  fact  that  Joshtui's  injunction  in  ver.  14 
("  put  away  the  gods  which  your  fathers  served  on  the 
other  side  of  the  flood")  is  almost  identical  with  that 
which  Jacob  had  addressed  to  his  family  on  that  ver\' 
spot  (Gen.  xxxv,  2)  some  800  years  before.  Kalisch,  in- 
deed, objects  that  a  "  sanctuary  of  the  Lord"  would  nev- 
er have  been  erected  at  the  place  of  idols  {Genesutj  p. 
586) ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  feet  that  several  of  the 
Jewish  high-places  seem  to  have  been  also  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  Canaanites,  a  place  where  idols 
had  been  buried,  and  so  rejected  and  scorned,  would 
surely  be  most  fitted  for  the  sanctuar}',  especially  if  it 
had  been  hallowed  by  a  previous  protest  made  by  the 
great  forefather  of  the  race  against  the  idolatry  which 
there  surrounded  him  (Gren.  xii,  7). 

4.  In  Judg.  ix,  6,  we  read  that  "  all  the  men  of  She- 
chem .  .  .  made  Abimelech  king,  by  the  oak  (A.V, 
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plam)  of  the  pillar  that  was  in  Sbecbem"  (li^M^b? 
Z2t2  ^^«  atU  The  word  at»,  mutst$ab\  in  verv 
<jbsaire,  and  Jerome^s  version,  '^quercus  qon  stabat  in 
Sirbem,*"  seems  to  show  that  it  may  once  h&ve/oUowed 
rsiL  The  SepL  renders  it  wpdc  ry  fiaXavift  {ry  tifpiry) 
TK  orammQ  rfiq  Iv  ^^iftoi^,  where  ffrdotc  means  **  a 
militiiy  station,**  a  rendering  approved  by  Gesenius 
( Tknaur,  p.  904),  who  compares  loa.  xxix,  8.  Our  A.  V. 
nkn  it  to  the  sacred  stone  set  up  by  Joshua,  and  this 
MCflH  a  very  probable  rendering,  from  the  constant  use 
of  the  word  maWrnhdh  for  similar  erections  (Gen.  xxviii, 
18;  Exod.  xxiv,  4;  2  Kings  iii,  2;  Micah  v,  18,  etc). 
It  feems  further  possible  that  during  the  confusions 
vhich  prevailed  in  the  country  after  Joshua's  death, 
the  itone  which  he  had  erected  beneath  it,  and  which 
be  invested,  even  though  only  in  metaphor,  with  qiuli- 
titt  so  like  those  which  the  Ganaanites  attributed  to 
the  stones  they  worshipped  —during  these  confused 
times  this  famous  block  may  have  become  sacred  among 
Uie  Ouuuuiites^  one  of  their  ^  matstsebahs"  [see  Idol], 
tnd  thus  the  tree  have  acquired  the  name  of  "  the  oak 
of  Mntstsab"*  from  the  fetish  below  it.  The  argument 
that  this  tree  cannot  be  identical  with  Jacob's,  because 
thai  is  spoken  of  as  mear  (09),  and  /Atf  as  ta  (3)  She- 
cfaem,  IB  quite  unconvincing,  both  because  the  use  of 
the  prepontioos  by  Hebrew  writers  is  by  no  means  mi- 
nutely accurate,  in  this  way  corresponding  to  their  gen- 
eral ayuitypafia^  and  because  Shechem  may  mean  the 
dkinei  round  the  city,  as  well  as  the  city  itself.  (For  a 
decisive  case  in  point,  see  Josh,  v,  18,  where  the  Vulgate 
rightly  renders  im^l'^a  by  "  m  affri$  urbit  Jericho.**) 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  all  these  trees  are  one  and 
the  tame,  which  thus  becomes  connected  with  four  most 
memorable  events  in  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Josh- 
at,  and  Abimelech. 

Was  this  tree  also  the  ^  oak  of  the  sorcerers  ?**  There 
might  at  first  seem  to  be  a  positive  reason  against  the 
identification,  because  (1.)  The  name  '*  sorcerers,**  or  "en- 
chsnters,**  would  not  be  particularly  suitable  to  the  tree, 
which  Kalisch  also  thinks  might  with  more  propriety 
hare  been  called  the  **  oak  of  idols,**  or  of  "  witchcraft," 
than  the  oak  of  enchanters  (Genesis,  p.  586) ;  and  (2.) 
Becaoie  Gaal  evidently  points  to  the  Elon-Meonenim 
at  a  distance  from  the  city,  whereas  Jacob's  tree  was  in 
it  Of  this  second  argument  we  have  already  dis- 
posed; and  besides,  Gaal's  expression  may  merely  mean 
that  one  company  was  on  the  road  which  kdby  **  the 
»orceTer*8  oak.**  As  regards  the  first  argument,  the  Elon- 
Meonenim  may  have  been  the  same  as  Jacob's  tree,  and 
yet  not  have  received  its  name  from  the  idols  and  amu- 
lets which  Jacob  buried  there.  The  close  connection 
of  ear-rings  with  talismans  and  magic  arts  is  well  known, 
and  in  the  Chaldee  the  word  used  for  ear-ring  is  KIZJ'^^p, 
io  that  it  does  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there 
a  a  connection  between  the  name  and  the  event.  But 
if  not,  may  not  the  name  have  origincUed  m  some  use 
nadi  of  the  tree  by  the  priests  and  necromancers  of  the 
nns^ring  shrine  of  BaaUBerithf  (Jndg.  viii,d8;  ix, 
36).  If  it  be  asked  how  it  was  that  a  tree  so  sacred  as 
this  could  have  received  an  opprobrious  name,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  name  only  occurs  on  the  lips 
of  Gaal,  who  in  all  probability  was  an  aboriginal  Ca- 
naanite  of  the  old  royal  iamily  (ix,  28 ;  comp.  Gen. 
xxxiv,  2, 6),  and  who  would  therefore  be  likely  to  call 
the  txee  by  a  name  derived  from  its  associations  with 
idolatrous  rather  than  with  Jewish  worship.   See  Gaau 

Meda'othai  (Heb.  Mednotha/,  ^ro^^iQ,  my  habi- 
tatiom;  Sept  MavaBi  v.  r.  Mautva^d),  the  father 
(?  founder)  of  Ophrah,  and  apparently  the  brother  of 
Hathath,  the  son  of  Othniel  (1  Chron.  iv,  14).  RC. 
poitl612. 

BCeph'aath  [some  Mepha'ath"]  (Heb.  Meypha'ath, 
^?5"'?»prob.jpfe»Mtor;  once  defectively  written  r?fip, 
JMh.3riu,18,and  once  [Kethib]  rjfiiia,  Jer.  xlvui,'2i; 


Sept  Mi9^<(a^  in  Josh.,  ^aa^  v.  r.  Mac^Xa  in  Chron.. 
and  Ma^ac  v.  r.  Mw^ri^  in  Jer.),  a  Levitical  (Merariteji 
city  (Josh,  xxi,  87 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  79)  of  the  tribe  of  Reu- 
ben (Josh,  xiii,  18),  doubtless  originally  (like  Heshbon, 
of  which  it  formed  a  dependency)  in  the  hands  of  the 
Amorites  (Numb,  xxi,  26),  but  afterwards  belonging  to 
Moab  (Jer.  xlviii,  21) ;  probably  situated  near  Kede- 
moth  and  Jahazah,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  al- 
ways mentioned.  Eusebius  {Onomast,)  calls  it  Mephath 
(Mij^o^),  and  states  that  it  ¥ras  stiU  occupied  by  a  Ro- 
man garrison  as  a  defence  against  the  Arabs  of  the 
neighboring  desert  As  the  name  implies  a  conspicu- 
ous position,  the  site  may  possibly  correspond  with  that 
of  the  modem  village  with  ruins  on  an  eminence  marked 
as  Um  el'  Weled  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map,  east  of  Mede- 
ba.  **The  extended,  and  possibly  later,  form  of  the 
name  which  occurs  in  Chronicles  and  Jeremiah,  as  if 
Mey  Phaath,  '  waters  of  Phaath,'  nciay  be,  as  in  other 
cases,  an  attempt  to  fix  an  intelligiUe  meaning  on  an 
archaic  or  foreign  word"  (Smith) ;  although  the  fuller 
form  appears  to  be  radical  (so  both  Gesenius  and  FUrst, 
from  yfe*^,  to  glitter,  be  eminent), 

Mephib'OAheth  (Heb.  Mephibo'shetk,  rrd'^r^t'C 
[twice  defectively  ntDS&TS,  2  Sam,  xix,  24;  xxi,  8], 
exterminator  of  the  shame,  L  e.  idols  or  Baal,  see  Simo- 
nis  Lex,  V.  7*.  p.  160;  Ewald,  Isr,  Gesch,  ii,  888;  Sept 
Mt^tfioot^  V.  r.  M €/j0i/3o<r^l,  Vulg.  Miphiboseth,  Joee- 
phus  Mtfi^ifioti^oc),  the  name  of  two  of  king  Saul's 
descendants.  *^  Bosheth  appears  to  have  been  a  favor- 
ite appellation  in  Saul's  family,  for  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
names  of  no  fewer  than  three  members  of  it — Ish-bo- 
sheth  and  the  two  Mephi-bosheths.  But  in  the  gene- 
alogies preserved  in  1  Chronicles  these  names  are  given 
in  the  (UfTerent  forms  of  Esh-baal  and  Merib-baaL  Tho 
variation  is  identical  with  that  of  Jerub-baal  and  Jerub- 
besheth,  and  is  in  accordance  with  passages  in  Jeremiah 
(xi,  18)  and  Hosea  (ix,  10),  where  Baal  and  Bosheth 
appear  to  be  convertible  or,  at  least,  related  terms,  the 
latter  being  used  as  a  contemptuous  or  derisive  83mo- 
nyme  of  the  former.  One  inference  from  this  would  be 
that  the  persons  in  question  were  origindly  named  Baal ; 
that  this  appears  in  the  two  fragments  of  the  family 
records  preserved  in  Chronides;  but  that  in  Samuel  the 
hateful  heathen  name  has  been  uniformly  erased,  and 
the  nickname  of  Bosheth  substituted  for  it  It  is  some 
support  to  thu)  to  find  that  Saul  had  an  ancestor  named 
Baal,  who  appears  in  the  lists  of  Chronicles  only  (1 
Chron.  viii,  80;  ix,  86).  But  such  a  change  in  the  rec- 
ord supposes  an  amount  of  editing  and  interpolation 
which  would  hardly  have  been  accomplished  without 
leaving  more  obvious  traces,  in  reasons  given  for  the 
change,  etc  How  different  it  is,  for  example,  from  the 
case  of  Jerub-besheth,  where  the  alteration  is  mentioned 
and  commented  on.  StiU  the  facts  are  as  above  stated, 
whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  them"  (Smith). 

See  ISHBOSHETH. 

1.  Saul's  son  by  his  concubine  Rizpah,  the  daughter 
of  Aiah  (2  Sam.  xxi,  8).  He  and  his  brother  Armoni 
were  among  the  seven  victims  who  were  surrendered 
by  David  to  the  Gibeonites,  and  by  them  crucified  in 
sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  to  avert  a  famine  from  which  the 
country  was  suffering.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this 
being  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  Sg*^,  translated 
here  and  in  Numb,  xxv,  4  *^  hanged  up"  (see  Bfichaelis's 
Supplement,  No.  1046;  also  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  620; 
and  FUrst,  Handwb,  p.  539  6).  Aquila  has  dvaTTtyvvfu, 
understanding  them  to  have  been  not  crucified  but  im- 
paled. The  Vulgate  reads  crucifixerutU  (ver.  9),  and 
^t  (Mfixi  fuerant  (ver.  18).  The  Hebrew  term  is  en- 
tirely distinct  from  Thv\,  also  rendered  ^to  hang"  in 
the  A.  v.,  which  is  its  reial  signification.  It  is  this  lat- 
ter word  which  is  employed  in  the  story  of  the  five 
kings  of  Makkedah ;  in  the  account  of  the  indignities 
practiced  on  Saul's  body,  2  Sam.  xxi,  12;  on  Baanah 
and'Rechab  by  David,  2  Sam.  iv,  12;  and  elsewhere. 
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The  seven  oorpee%  protected  by  tbe  tender  care  of  the 
mother  of  Mephibosheth  from  the  attacks  of  bird  and 
beast,  were  exposed  on  their  crosses  to  the  fierce  smi  of 
at  least  five  of  the  midsummer  months,  on  the  sacred 
eminence  of  Gibeah.  This  period  results  from  the  state- 
ment that  they  hung  from  barley  harvest  (April)  till 
the  commencement  of  the  rains  (October) ;  but  it  is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  Sept.  has  employed  the  word 
i^riXiaZfiVt "  ^  expose  to  the  sun."  It  is  also  remark- 
able that  on  the  only  other  occasion  on  which  this  He- 
brew term  is  used— Numb,  xxv,  4 — an  express  command 
was  given  that  the  victims  should  be  crucified  **in  front 
of  the  sun."  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  attention  of 
David  was  called  to  the  circumstance,  and  also  possibly 
to  the  fact  that  the  sacrifice  had  failed  in  its  purpose. 
A  different  method  was  tried :  the  bones  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  were  disinterred  from  their  resting-place  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  tree  at  Jabesh-Gilead,  the  blanched 
and  withered  remains  of  Mephibosheth,  his  brother,  and 
his  five  relatives,  were  taken  down  from  the  crosses, 
aud  father,  son,  and  grandsons  found  at  last  a  resting- 
place  together  in  the  ancestral  cave  of  Kish  at  Zelah. 
When  this  had  been  done,  '*  God  was  entreated  for  the 

land,"  and  the  famine  ceased Smith.    &C.  1058-1019. 

See  RizPAH. 

2.  The  son  of  Jonathan  and  grandson  of  king  Saul 
(2  Sam.  iv,  4 ;  in  which  sense  ^  the  son  of  Saul"  is  to  be 
taken  in  2  Sam.  xix,  24 ;  see  Gesenius,  Thetpur,  p.  216) ; 
called  also  by  the  equivalent  name  of  Mebibbaal  (1 
Chron.  ix,  40).  The  following  account  of  his  history 
and  character  embraces  much  of  the  matter  found  in 
Smithes  Dictionary  of  the  BibU,  s.  v.,  with  modifications 
and  additions. 

1.  His  life  seems  to  have  been,  from  beginning  to  end, 
one  of  trial  and  discomfort  The  name  of  his  mother  is 
unknown.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  she  died 
shortly  after  his  birth,  and  that  he  was  an  only  child. 
At  any  rate,  we  know  for  certain  that  when  his  father 
and  grandfather  were  slain  on  Gilboa  he  was  an  infant 
of  but  five  years  old.  B.C.  1058.  He  was  then  living 
under  the  charge  of  his  nurse,  probably  at  Gibeah,  the 
regular  residence  of  Saul.  The  tidings  that  the  army 
was  destroyed,  the  king  aud  his  sons  slain,  and  that  the 
Philistines,  spreading  from  hill  to  hill  of  the  country, 
were  sweeping  all  before  them,  reached  the  royal  house- 
hold. The  nurse,  perhaps  apprehending  that  the  enemy 
were  seeking  to  exterminate  the  whole  royal  family, 
fied,  carrying  the  child  on  her  shoulder.  This  is  the 
statement  of  Josephus  ((iiro  rwv  aipai/,  Ant,  vii,  5,  5) ; 
but  it  is  hardly  necessary,  for  in  the  East  children  are 
always  carried  on  the  shoulder  (see  Lane's  Mod,  Egyp- 
tianSf  ch.  i,  p.  52,  and  the  art  Child).  But  in  her  panic 
and  hurry  she  stumbled,  and  Mephibosheth  was  precip- 
itated to  the  ground  with  such  force  as  to  deprive  him 
for  life  of  the  use  of  both  feet  (2  Sam.  iv,  4).  These 
early  misfortunes  threw  a  shade  over  his  whole  life,  and 
his  personal  deformity — as  is  often  the  case  where  it  has 
been  the  result  of  accident— seems  to  have  exercised  a 
depressing  and  depreciatory  influence  on  his  character. 
He  can  never  forget  that  he  is  a  poor  lame  slave  (2 
Sam.  xix,  26),  and  unable  to  walk;  a  dead  dog  (ix,  8) ; 
that  all  the  house  of  his  father  were  dead  (xix,  28); 
that  the  king  is  an  angel  of  God  (ib.  27),  and  he  his  ab- 
ject dependent  (ix,  6,  8).  He  receives  the  slanders  of 
Ziba  and  the  harshness  of  David  alike  with  a  submis- 
Atve  equanimity  which  is  quite  touching,  and  which  ef- 
fectually wins  our  sympathy. 

2.  After  the  accident  which  thus  embittered  his  whole 
existence,  Mephibosheth  was  carried  with  the  rest  of 
his  family  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the  mountains  of  Gil- 
ead,  where  he  found  a  refuge  in  the  house  of  Machir 
ben-Ammiel,  a  powerful  Gadite  or  Manassite  sheik  at 
Lo-debar,  not  far  fh>m  Mahanaim,  which  during  the 
reign  of  his  unde  Ishbosheth  was  the  head-quarters  of 
his  Cunily.  By  Machir  he  was  brought  up  (Josephus, 
i4n/.  vii,5,5);  there  he  married,  and  there  he  was  living 
at  a  later  period,  when  David,  having  completed  the 


subjugation  of  the  adversaries  of  Israel  on  every  side, 
had  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  claims  of  otho'  and 
less  presdjig  descriptions.  The  solemn*  oath  which 
he  had  sworn  to  the  father  of  Mephibosheth  at  their 
critical  interview  by  the  stone  fizel,  that  he  ''would 
not  cut  off  his  kindness  from  the  house  of  Jonathan 
forever:  no,  not  when  Jehovah  had  cut  off  the  ene- 
mies of  David  each  one  from  the  face  of  the  earth" 
(1  Sam.  XX,  15) ;  and  again,  that  ''Jehovah  should  be 
between  Jonathan's  seed  and  his  seed  forever"  (ver.  43), 
was  naturally  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  him,  and 
he  eagerly  inquired  who  was  left  of  the  bouse  of  Saul, 
that  he  might  show  kindness  to  him  for  Jonathan's 
sake  (2  Sam.  ix,  1).  So  completely  had  the  family  of 
the  late  king  vanished  firom  the  western  side  of  Jordan 
that  the  only  person  to  be  met  with  in  any  way  related 
to  them  was  one  Ziba,  formeriy  a  slave  of  tbe  royal 
house,  but  now  a  freed  man,  with  a  family  of  fifteen 
sons,  who,  by  arts  which,  fh>m  the  glimpse  we  subw- 
quently  have  of  his  character,  are  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand, must  have  acquired  consideraUe  substance,  siiKe 
he  was  possessed  of  an  establishment  of  twenty  slaves 
of  his  own.  From  this  man  David  learned  of  tbe  exl^ 
istence  of  Mephibosheth.  Royal  messengers  were  sen^ 
to  the  house  of  Machir  at  Lo-debar,  in  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  and  by  them  the  prince  and  his  infant  son  Mi- 
chah  (comp.  1  Chron.  ix,  40)  were  brought  to  Jemsalein. 
The  interview  with  David  was  marked  by  extreme  kind- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  on  that  of  Mephibo- 
sheth by  the  fear  and  humility  which  have  been  pointed 
out  as  characteristic  of  him.  He  leaves  the  royal  pres- 
ence with  all  the  property  of  his  grandfather  restored 
to  him,  and  with  the  whole  family  and  establishment 
of  Ziba  as  his  slaves,  to  cultivate  the  land  and  harvest 
the  produce.  He  himself  is  to  be  a  daily  guest  at  Da- 
Wd's  table.  From  this  time  forward  he  resided  at  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  ix).  B.C.  cir.  1037.  See  Kitto^s  Daify 
Bible  lUusf,  ad  loc. 

8.  An  inter\'a]  of  about  fourteen  years  now  passes, 
and  the  crisis  of  David*B  life  arrives.  See  Da>id.  Of 
Mephibosheth's  behavior  on  this  occasion  we  pooscos 
two  accounts — his  own  (2  Sam.  xix,  24-30),  and  that  of 
Ziba  (xvi,  1-4).  They  are  naturally  at  variance  with 
each  other.  (1.)  Ziba  meets  the  king  on  his  flight  at 
the  most  opportune  moment,  just  as  David  has  under- 
gone the  most  trying  part  of  that  trying  day's  journey, 
has  taken  the  last  look  at  the  city  so  peculiarly  his  own, 
and  completed  the  hot  and  toilsome  ascent  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  He  is  on  foot,  and  is  in  want  of  relief  and 
refreshment  The  relief  and  refreshment  are  there. 
There  stand  a  couple  of  strong  he-asses  ready  saddled 
for  the  king  or  his  household  to  make  the  descent  upon ; 
and  there  are  bread,  grapes,  melons,  and  a  skin  of  wine : 
and  there — the  donor  of  these  welcome  gifts — is  Ziba, 
with  respect  in  his  look  and  sympathy  on  hb  tongue. 
Of  course  the  whole,  though  offered  as  Ziba's,  is  the 
property  of  Mephibosheth:  the  asses  are  his,  one  of 
them  hb  own  riding  animal  (^isH,  both  in  xvii,  2,  and 
xix,  26) ;  the  fruits  are  from  hb  gardens  and  orchards. 
But  why  is  not  their  owner  here  in  person?  Where  is 
the  ^son  of  Saul?"  He,  says  Ziba,  b  in  Jerusalem, 
waiting  to  receive  from  the  nation  the  throne  of  his 
grandfather,  that  throne  from  which  he  has  so  long  been 
unjustly  excluded.  Such  an  aspiration  would  be  very 
natural,  but  it  must  have  been  speedily  dissipated  hy 
the  thought  that  he  at  least  would  be  likely  to  gain  lit- 
tle by  Absalom's  rebellion.  Still  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Ziba's  tale  at  first  sight  b  a  most  plausible  one,  and 
that  the  answer  of  David  b  no  more  than  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. So  the  presumed  ingratitude  of  Mephibosheth 
b  requited  with  the  ruin  he  deserves,  while  the  loyalty 
and  thoughtful  courtesy  of  Ziba  are  rewarded  by  the 
possessions  of  hb  master,  thus  reinstating  him  in  the 
position  which  he  seems  to  have  occupied  on  Mephibo- 
sheth's arrival  in  Judah.  (2.)  Mephibosheth's  story — 
which,  however,  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  telling 
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ndl  sdvcanl  days  later,  when  he  met  Darid  retorning 
to  hk  kingdom  at  the  weetcm  bank  of  the  Joidan-^was 
rery  diffident  from  Ziba^a.  He  had  been  desiiotis  to  fly 
vUh  his  patron  and  benefactor,  and  had  ordered  Ziba 
to  make  ready  his  ass  that  he  might  join  the  cortege. 
Bat  Ziba  had  deceived  him,  had  left  him,  and  not  re- 
tarncd  with  the  asses.  In  his  helpless  condition  he  had 
no  skemadve,  when  once  the  opportunity  of  accom- 
paoying  David  was  lost,  but  to  remain  where  he  was. 
The  1  wift  pursuit  which  had  been  made  after  Ahimaaz 
aod  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xvii)  had  shown  what  riskd  even 
a  atroog  and  able  man  must  run  who  would  try  to  follow 
ihe  king.  But  all  that  he  could  do  under  the  circum- 
stances he  had  done.  He  had  gone  into  the  deepest 
nouming  possible  (the  same  as  in  xii,  20)  for  his  lost 
ftieod.  From  the  very  day  that  David  left  he  had  al- 
kiwed  his  beard  to  grow  ragged,  bis  crippled  feet  were 
unwashed  (Jerome,  howeveTf  pedibus  v^ectis— alluding 
to  fidse  wooden  feet  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wear, 
U/Msi.  Ueb,  ad  loc.)  and  untended,  his  linen  remained 
unchanged.  That  David  did  not  disbelieve  this  story 
u  shown  by  his  revoking  the  judgment  he  bad  previ- 
ously given.  That  he  did  not  entirely  reverse  his  de- 
etnoD,  but  allowed  Ziba  to  retain  possession  of  half  the 
lands  of  Mephibosheth,  is  probably  due  partly  to  weari- 
ness at  the  whole  transaction,  but  mainly  to  the  concili- 
atoiy  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  was  at  that  moment. 
"^ Shall, then,  any  man  be  put  to  death  this  day?"  is  the 
key  note  of  the  whole  proceeding.  David  could  not  but 
have  been  senable  that  he  had  acted  hastily,  and  was 
doobtkss  touched  by  the  devotedness  of  his  fHend's  son, 
at  wen  as  angry  at  the  imposition  of  Ziba;  but,  as  he 
was  not  wholly  convinced  of  Mephibosheth*s  innocence, 
aod  as  there  was  at  the  time  no  opportunity  to  examine 
faUy  into  the  matter,  perhaps  also  actuated  by  the  pride 
of  an  already  expressed  judgment  or  by  reluctance  to 
(rfEend  Ziba,  who  had  adhered  to  him  when  so  many  old 
friends  forsook  him,  he  answered  abruptly, "  Why  speak- 
nt  thou  any  more  of  thy  matters?  I  have  said,  Thou 
and  Ziba  divide  the  land.**  The  answer  of  Mephibo- 
»heth  was  worthy  of  the  son  of  the  generous  Jonathan, 
and,  couched  as  it  is  in  Oriental  phrase,  shows  that 
he  had  met  a  better  reception  than  he  had  expected : 
"Tea, let  him  take  all;  forasmuch  as  my  lord  the  king 
is  come  again  in  peace  unto  his  own  house**  (2  Sam.  xix, 
24^).    B.acir.1028. 

4.  We  hear  no  more  of  Mephibosheth,  except  that 
Darid  was  careful  that  he  should  not  be  included  in  the 
ttrage  vengeance  which  the  Gibeouites  were  suffered  to 
f  xeeote  upon  the  house  of  Saul  for  the  great  wrong 
they  had  sustained  during  his  reign  (2  Sam.  xxi,7). 
&C.  di,  1019.  Through  his  son  Micah  the  family  of 
2kid  was  oonlanned  to  a  late  generation  (1  Chron.  ix,  40 

«q.). 

On  the  transaction  between  David  and  Mephibo- 
sheth, see  J.  6.  Eisner,  Ueb.  die  gertchte  Utuchuld  u.  Red- 
HekkeU  M^pkiboteUu  (Frankf.  u.  Leipc  1760) ;  Niemeyer, 
Clfiniif.iv,484  8q.;  l^tto'%  Dail^  BibU  Hbut,9A\oc\ 
Hunt,  UndmgRed  Cwmademcei^  ad  loc ;  Hall,  ConUm^piar 
titmt^  ad  loc ;  H.  Lindsay,  Lectures^  ii,  102 ;  Doddridge, 
^eraioiu,  i,  177 ;  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel  (EngL  transL  iii, 
191).    See  Ziba. 

Me^'rab  (BL^Merab%  3^p,  increase;  SepL  Mcpo/? 
and  Mfp«tf0 ;  Jooephus  Mtpopri,  A  nt,  vi,  6, 5),  the  eldest 
of  the  two  daughters  of  king  Saul  (doubtless  by  his  wife 
Ahiooam),  and  possibly  the  eldest  child  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
id).  She  first  appears  (RC  cir.  1062)  after  the  victory 
orer  Goliath  and  the  Philistmes,  when  David  had  be- 
come an  inmate  in  Saul^s  house  (1  Sam.  xviii,  2),  and 
inmedtately  after  the  commencement  of  his  friendship 
with  Jonathan.  In  accordance  with  the  promise  which 
he  made  before  the  engagement  with  Goliath  (xvii^  25), 
Saul  betiothed  Merab  to  David  (xviii,  17),  but  it  is  evi- 
dently  implied  that  one  object  of  thus  rewarding  his 
valor  was  to  incite  him  to  farther  feats,  which  might  at 
last  lead  to  his  death  by  the  Philistines.    David's  hesi- 


tation looks  as  if  he  did  not  much  value  the  honor,  al- 
though his  language  in  ver.  18  may  be  only  an  Oriental 
form  of  self-depredation  (comp.  1  Sam.  xviii,  28 ;  xxv, 
42;  2  Sam.  ix,  8) ;  at  any  rate  before  the  marriage  Me- 
rab's  younger  sister  Michal  had  displayed  her  attach- 
ment for  David,  and  Memb  was  then  married  to  Adriel 
the  Meholathite,  who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
wealthy  sheiks  of  the  eastern  part  of  Palestine,  with 
whom  the  house  of  Saul  always  maintained  an  aUiancc 
To  Adriel  she  bore  five  sons,  who  formed  five  of  the 
seven  members  of  the  house  of  Saul  who  were  given  up 
to  the  Gibeonites  by  David,  and  by  them  impeded  as  a 
propitiation  to  Jehovah  on  the  saoed  hill  of  Gibeah  (2 
Sam.  xxi,  8).    See  Rizpah. 

The  Autborixed  Version  of  this  passage  is  an  accom- 
modation, rendering  H^b^, "  she  brought  up,"  although 

it  has  **  she  bare"  for  the  same  Hebrew  word  in  the  pre- 
vious part  of  the  verse.  The  Hebrew  text  has  "  the 
five  sons  of  Michal,  daughter  of  Saul,  which  she  bare  to 
Adriel,"  and  this  is  followed  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate. 
The  Targum  explains  the  discrepancy  thus:  **Tbe  five 
sons  of  Merab  (which  Michal,  Saul*s  daughter,  brought 
up)  which  she  bare,"  etc  The  Peshito  substitutes  Me- 
rab (in  the  present  state  of  the  text  ''Nodob")  for  Mi- 
chaL  J.  H.  Michaelis,  in  his  Hebrew  Bible  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
10),  suggests  that  there  were  two  daughters  of  Saul 
named  Michal,  as  there  were  two  Elishamas  and  two 
Eliphalets  among  David's  sons.  Probably  the  most 
feasible  solution  of  the  difiiculty  is  that  *'  Michal"  is  the 
mistake  of  a  transcriber  for  "Merab;"  but,  if  so,  it  is 
manifest  from  the  agreement  of  the  versions  and  of  Jose- 
phus  (i4fi/.  vii,4,30)  with  the  present  text,  that  the  error 
is  one  of  very  audent  date. — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Michau 

Merai'^ah  (Heb.  Merayak\  ^77^t  resistance;  Sept. 
'Afiopia  V.  r.  Mapia ;  Vulg.  Maraja)^  a  chief  priest,  the 
**  son"  of  Seraiah,  contemporary  with  the  high-priest 
Joiakim  (Neb.  xii,  12).    B.C.  post  586. 

Merai'oth  (Heb.  Merayoth',  T<rn'0,  rebellions; 

Sept.  Mtpaiut^f  M<pa<u^,  and  Maptw^  v.  r.  Mo/mZ/X), 
the  name  of  one  or  more  leading  priests. 

1.  The  son  of  Zerahiah  and  father  of  Amariab,  a 
high-priest  of  the  line  of  Eleazar  (1  Chron.  vi,  6, 7, 52 ; 
Ezra  vii,  8).  B.C.  considerably  ante  1062.  It  was 
thought  by  Lightfoot  that  he  was  the  immediate  pred^ 
ecessor  of  Eli  in  the  ofilce  of  high-priest,  and  that  at 
his  death  the  high-priesthood  changed  from  the  line  of 
Eleazar  to  the  line  of  Ithamar  {Tea^  Service,  iv,  §  1). 
In  1  Chron.  ix,  11 ;  Neh.  xi,  11,  his  name  appears  to  have 
become  transposed  between  those  of  Zadok  and  Abitub, 
instead  of  its  proper  place  after  the  latter,  as  may  be 
seen  from  1  Chron.  vi,6-12.    See  Hioh-priiut. 

2.  A  chief  priest  whose  son  Helkai  was  contemporary 
with  the  high-priest  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  15) ;  doubtless 
identical  with  the  Meremoth  of  ver.  8. 

Me'ran  (Mcf^av,VuIg.  J/ierrAa),  a  place  mentioned 
along  with  Theman  as  famous  for  its  merchants  and  its 
wise  men  (Bar.  iii,  28).  The  association  with  the  Ha- 
garenes  leads  us  to  seek  for  Meran  in  Arabia.  It  may 
be  Mohrah  in  Desert  Arabia,  or  Marane,  of  which  Pliny 
speaks  {N,  H,  vi,  28,82).  Strabo  (xvi,  4,  p.  776)  and  Di- 
odor.  Sic  (iii,  48)  also  mention  the  M apavXrai,  The  con- 
jecture of  Grotius  that  it  is  the  Mearah  mentioned  in 
Josh,  xiii,  4,  and  that  of  Hilvemick  {Dt  Hbro  Baruch,  p. 
5)  that  it  is  the  Syrian  town  Maarahy  are  mere  guesses 
(comp.  Fritzsche,  Exeget,  Hdb,  z.  A  pole  ad  loc). — Ritto. 
The  suggestion  of  Hitzig  (Paa/f7ifn,iill9)  that  Meran 
is  merely  a  corruption  of  "  Medan''  or  **  Midian,"  owing 
to  the  ready  mistake  by  a  translator  of  1  for  ^,  is  more 
plausible,  although  there  is  little  eWdence  of  a  Hebrew 
original  for  this  portion  of  Baruch.  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellius  give  Medancei,  and  thdr  conjecture  is  supported 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Midianites  as  nomade  mer- 
chants in  Gen.  xxxvii.  Both  Medan  and  Midian  are 
enumerated  among  the  sons  of  Keturah  in  Gen.  xxv,  2, 
and  are  dosely  connected  with  the  Dedaniro,  whose 
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**  travelling  oompanies,**  or  caravans,  are  frequent!}'  al- 
luded to  (18a.  xxi,  13 ;  £zek.  xxvii,  15). — Smith. 

Mera'ri  (Heb.  Merari',  '^'1^13,  sad;  SepU  Uepapi), 
the  youngest  son  of  Levi,  probably  bom  in  Canaan  (Gen. 
xlvi,  11 ;  Exod.  vi,  16;  Numb.  Ui,  17;  1  Chron.  vi,  1). 
B.C.  1874.  Of  Merari's  personal  history,  beyond  the 
fact  of  his  birth  before  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt, 
and  of  his  being  one  of  the  seventy  who  accompanied 
Jacob  thither,  we  know  nothing  whatever  (Gen.  xlvi,  8, 
11).  He  became  the  head  of  the  third  great  division 
(rin^^p)  of  the  Levites,  whose  designation  in  Hebrew 
is  the  same  as  that  of  their  progenitor,  only  with  the 
article  prefixed,  viz.  "^"I^ittn,  i.  e.  the  Merarites  (Exod. 
vi,  19),  who  during  the  march  through  the  desert  had 
charge  of  the  materials  of  the  Tabernacle  (Numb,  iii,  86 ; 
iv,  80  sq.),  for  the  transportation  of  which  they  were 
provided  with  four  carts,  each  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen 
(Numb,  vii,  8).  In  Palestine  they  were  assigned  twelve 
trans-Jordanic  cities  for  a  reeidenoe  (Josh.  xxi,7, 84  sq.). 
See  Merarite. 


Mkrari  (Mipapi  v.  r.  Mtpapti)  was  likewise  the 
name  of  the  father  of  Judith  (Judith  viii,  1 ;  xvi,  7). 

Mera'rite  (Heb.  same  as  Merari,  Sept.  Mipapiy 
Auth.  Vers.  "  Merarites**),  the  patronymic  title  of  tiie 
descendants  of  Merari  (Numb.  xx\-i,  57).  In  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  them  we  follow  that  in  Smith's  Diet. 
of  the  BibU^  s.  v. 

At  the  time  of  the  exodus,  and  the  numbering  in  the 
wilderness,  the  Merarites  consisted  of  two  families,  the 
Mahlites  and  the  Mushites,  Mahli  and  Mushi  beinji: 
either  the  two  sons  or  the  son  and  grandson  of  Merari 
(1  Chron.  vi,  19, 47).  Their  chief  at  that  time  waji  Zo- 
riel,  and  the  whole  number  of  the  family,  from  a  month 
old  and  upwards,  was  6200 ;  those  from  thirty  years  old 
to  fifty  were  8200.  Their  charge  was  the  boarda,  bars. 
pillars,  cockets,  pins,  and  cords  of  the  Tabernacle  aiid 
the  court,  and  all  the  tools  connected  with  setting  thein 
up.  In  the  encampment  their  place  was  to  the  noirh 
of  the  Tabernacle,  and  both  they  and  the  Gershonite^ 
were  **  under  the  hand**  of  Ithamar,  the  son  of  Aaron. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  nature  of  the  materials  which  the^- 
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Levi  (Exod.  vi,  10-19;  Nimib.  ill,  17-80). 


Gerehon. 


Kohttlb.  Merari. 

Mn^hl. 


Ma 


blU 


Eder 
(1  Chron.  xxiv,  80). 


I 

Jerlmoth 

(ib.). 


Libni. 

Shiroel. 

^  I 
Uzzo. 

Shlmei. 

Hagglah. 

Asalab,  chief  of 

930  Merarites  in 

the  time  of  David 

(I  Chron.  vi,  44, 46; 

XV.  9).    But  this 

^neaio^  Is  doubtless 

imperfect,  as  it  gives 

ouly  ten  jrenerauous 

ft-om  Levi  to  Asaiah 

inclusire. 


I 


Abihall. 

Zuriel, 

chief  of  the  house  of  the 

father  of  the  families  of  Merari  in 

the  time  of  Moves 

(Numb,  iii,  86). 


Shanier. 
Bani=Banni  (Neb.  xl,  16)  ? 

AD)d. 

I 
Hilkiab. 

I 


Jedni 


han? 


Amaziah. 

Hashabiah. 
I 


JaaKlahorJaa2iel(lCbron.xv,18;  xxiv,M,87).  Malluch. 


Shoham 
(xxiv,  «7). 


Zaccnr  or       Ibri  or  Abdi    Abdl. 
Zechariah  (vi.44; 

(ib.  and  xv,  18).      xxiv,  27). 

See  SepU  {'hfidl). 


Eleazar  (xxiii,  21, 82 :  xxiv,  2S). 


:lsi 


Kisbi,  Kish  (xxiil,  81),  or  Knshalah  (xv,  17). 


•A 


Hosah         Ol>ed-        Oalal  or      Zeri  or     Jeshaiah 
(xvi,38,42;      Edom       Gedaliah        Izri        (ib.8,16). 
xxvl,10,16).    (xvl,88).    (XXV.  8, 9),   (lb.  8, 11). 


Simri     Hilkiah 
(xxvi.lO).  (lb.  11). 


Teoa-  Zecha- 
liah       riah 
(ib.).      (ib.). 


**Sons  of  Jednthnn,  Shemaiah,  and  Uzzlel,*' 
in  time  of  HezeUah  (2  Chron.  xxix,  14). 

i 
"Obadiah  (or  Abda),  the  son  of  Shemaiah. 
the  son  of  Oalal,  the  son  of  Jednthnn,** 
after  the  return  firnm  captivity 
(1  ChroQ.  ix,  16 ;  Neh.  sci,  17). 


Sberebiah.  in  time  of  Ezra, "  of  the 

sous  of  Mahli**  (Ezra  viii,  18) ;  corrnpted  to 

Asebebia  (1  Bsdr.  viii,  47). 


Hashabiah    Matti- 
(ib.3,19:     thiah 
vi.46).     (ib.8,81). 


Asrikam. 


Jerahmeel     Ethau,  called 
(xxiv,  29).     al9o  Jednthnn, 
head  of  the 
singers  in  the  time  of 

David  (vi,  44-47 : 

XV,  17, 19:  xvi,41,42: 

XXV,  1, 8, «). 


Eish  the  sou  of  Abdl,  and  Azariah  the  sou 

of  Jebalelel,  in  reign  of  Hezeklah 

(8  Chron.  xxix,  12). 


Uati«thub. 

Shemaiah,  after  the  return  firom  captivity 
(I  Chron.  ix,  14;  Neli.  xi,  16). 


Je^ihalah,  of  the  sons 
of  Merari,  In  tlie  time 
of  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  19). 


Ha»habinh,  of  the  sons  ofMernri,  in  the 

time  of  Ezra  (Ezra  vlll.  19),  called  Asebi 

and  Assanias  (1  Et^dr.  viii,  48, 64). 
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)kad  to  carry,  four  wagons  and  eight  oxen  were  assigned 
to  ibetn ;  and  in  the  march  both  they  and  the  Gershon- 
ites  ^I]o%red  immediately  after  the  standard  of  Judah, 
nkdWfoTe  that  of  Reuben,  that  they  might  set  up  the 
Tabmiacle  against  the  arrival  of  the  Kohathites  (Numb. 
iii,»,  83-87 ;  iv,  29-88, 42-46 ;  vii,  8;  X,  17, 21).    In  the 
^riftioii  of  the  land  by  Joshua,  the  Merarites  had  twelve 
dticB  asB^ned  to  them,  out  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Zebii- 
Vm,  of  which  one  was  Ramoth-Gilead,  a  city  of  refuge, 
wA  in  later  tiroes  a  frequent  subject  of  war  between 
I«ael  and  Syria  (Josh,  xxi,  7,  84-40;  1  Chron.  vi,  68, 
79-81).     In  the  time  of  David  Asaiah  was  their  chief, 
aad  agisted  with  220  of  hb  family  in  bringing  up  the 
ark  (1  Chion.  xv,  6).     Afterwards  we  find  the  Merar- 
kes  still  sharing  with  the  two  other  Levitical  families 
\he  Tarioos  fimctions  of  their  caste  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  6, 
21-23).    Thus  a  third  part  of  the  singers  and  musicians 
were  Merarites,  and  Ethan  or  Jeduthun  was  their  chief 
in  the  time  of  David.     See  Jbduthl'N.     A  third  part 
i4  the  door-keepers  were  Merarites  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  />,  6; 
xxvi,  10, 19),  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  understand  from 
ver.  19  that  the  door-keepers  were  all  either  Kohathites 
or  Merarites,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Gershonites,  which 
docs  not  seem  probable.     In  the  days  of  Hezekiah  the 
Merarites  were  still  flourishing,  and  Kish,  the  son  of 
Abdi,  and  Azariah,  the  son  of  Jehalelel,  took  their  part 
with  their  brethren  of  the  two  other  Levitical  families 
in  |«omoting  the  reformation,  and  purifying  the  house 
of  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xxix,  12, 15).     After  the  return 
from  captivity  Shemaiah  represents  the  sons  of  Merari, 
in  1  Chron.  ix,  14 ;  Neh.  xi,  15,  and  is  said,  with  other 
chiefs  of  the  Levites,  to  have  **  had  the  oversight  of  the 
outward  buaineas  of  the  house  of  God."    There  were 
also  at  that  time  sons  of  Jeduthun  under  Obadiah  or 
Abda,  the  son  of  Shemaiah  (1  Chron.  ix,  16 ;  Neh.  xi, 
17).    A  little  later  again,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  he 
was  in  great  want  of  Levites  to  accompany  him  on  his 
joamey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  "  a  man  of  good 
understanding  of  the  sons  of  Mahli**  was  found,  whose 
name,  if  the  text  here  and  at  ver.  24  is  correct,  is  not 
given.    "  Jeshaiah,  also,  of  the  sons  of  Merari,"  with 
twentv  of  hb  sons  and  brethren,  came  with  him  at  the 
same  time  (Ezra  viii,  18, 19).    But  it  seems  pretty  cer- 
tain that  Sherebiah,  in  ver.  18,  is  the  name  of  the  Mah- 
Hte,  and  that  both  he  and  Uashabiah,  as  well  as  Jesha- 
iah,  in  ver.  19,  were  Levites  of  the  fanaily  of  Merari,  and 
not,  as  the  actual  text  of  ver.  24  indicates,  priests.    The 
copulative  1  has  probably  fallen  out  before  their  names 
in  ver.  24,  as  appears  from  ver.  80  (see  also  I  Chron.  ix, 
U;  Neh.  xii,  24).     Sec  Levite. 

The  above  table  gives  the  principal  descents,  as  far 
at  it  i»  possible  to  ascertain  them.     But  the  true  posi- 
tion of  Jaaziah,  MahK,  and  Jeduthun  is  doubtful.    Here 
too,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  when  a  given 
name  indicate  an  individual,  and  when  the  family  called 
tiler  him,  <a  the  head  of  that  family.     It  is  sometimes 
no  lets  difficult  to  decide  whether  any  name  which  oc- 
ooB  repeatedly  designates  the  same  person,  or  others  of 
the  family  who  bore  the  same  name,  as  e.  g.  in  the  case 
of  Mahli,  Hilkiah,  Shimri,  Kishi  or  Kish,  and  others.    As 
regards  the  confusion  between  Ethan  and  Jeduthun,  it 
may  perhaps  be  that  Jeduthun  was  the  patronymic  title 
of  the  house  of  which  Ethan  was  the  head  in  the  time 
of  David.    Jeduthun  might  have  been  the  brother  of 
one  of  Ethan's  direct  ancestors  before  Hashabiah,  in 
which  case  Hashabiah,  in  I  Chron.  xxv,  8, 19,  might 
be  the  same  as  Hashabiah  in  vi,  45.    Hosah  and  Obed- 
cdom  teem  to  have  been  other  descendants  or  chuismen 
of  Jeduthun,  who  lived  in  the  rime  of  David ;  and,  if  we 
miy  argue  from  the  name  of  Hosah's  sons,  Simri  and 
^ttdah,  that  they  were  descendants  of  Shamer  and  Hil- 
kiah, in  the  line  of  Ethan,  the  inference  would  be  that 
Jedathon  was  a  son  either  of  Hilkiah  or  Amaziah,  since 
1m  lived  after  Hilkiah,  but  before  Hashabiah.   The  great 
adrantage  of  this  supposition  is,  that  while  it  leaves  to 
Sthan  the  patronymic  dedgnation  Jeduthun,  it  draws  a 


wide  distinction  between  the  term  ''sons  of  Jeduthun"* 
and  "  sons  of  Ethan,"  and  explains  how  in  David's  time 
there  could  be  sons  of  those  who  are  called  sons  of  Jedu- 
thun above  thirty  years  of  age  (since  they  ffiled  offices, 
I  Chron.  xxvi,  10),  at  the  same  time  that  Jeduthun  was 
said  to  be  the  chief  of  the  singers.  In  like  manner  it  is 
possible  that  Jaaziah  may  have  been  a  brother  of  Mal- 
luch  or  of  Abdi,  and  that  if  Abdi  or  Ibri  had  other  de- 
scendants bendes  the  lines  of  Kish  and  Eleazar,  they 
may  have  been  reckoned  under  the  headship  of  Jaaziah. 
The  families  of  Merari  which  were  so  reckoned  were, 
according  to  1  Chron.  xxiv,  27,  Shoham,  Zaocur  (appar- 
ently the  same  as  Zechariah  in  1  Chron.  xv,  18,  where 
we  probably  onght  to  read ''  Zaccur,  son  of  Jaaziah,**  and 
xxvi,  11),  and  Ibri,  where  the  Sept.  has  '0/3^t,  'A/3at, 
and  'Apdi.    See  each  name  in  its  place. 

Meratha'im  (Heb.  Mtratha'yim,  B^n*;©,  douhU 
rebdlion;  Sept.  Tmc/tHDcYulg.  dominantet),  a  name  given 
to  Babylon  (Jer.  1,  21),  symbolical  of  its  intensely  per- 
verse character  (see  Henderson,  Comment,  ad  loc).  The 
expression  "  the  land  of  two  dominations'*  seems  espe- 
cially to  allude  "  to  the  double  captivity  which  Chaldsda 
had  inflicted  on  the  nation  of  In'ael  (Jer.  1,  21).  This 
is  the  opinion  of  Gesenius,  FUrst,  Michaelis  {Bibel  /Sr 
UngeUhrten),  etc,  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  taken 
by  the  versions  generally,  excepting  that  of  Junius  and 
Tremellius,  which  the  A.y^~a8  in  other  instaiices — has 
foUowed  here"  (Smith). 

Merati,  Gabtano  Maria,  an  Italian  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Venice  Dec.  28, 1668.  He  was  educated  in 
the  regular  order  of  the  Theatians,  afterwards  taught 
philosophy  and  theology  in  the  college  belonging  to  his 
order,  and  in  1705  accompanied  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor to  London.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1716  as  procurator- 
general  of  his  order.  Pope  Benedict  XIV  honored  him 
with  hb  friendship.  He  died  at  Rome  Sept.  8,  1744. 
Some  of  Merati's  works  are,  Im  vita  soavanente  rfigolata 
delle  dojme  (Venice,  1708,  12mo)  :—La  Verita  dtlla  Re- 
ligione  Crisiiana  e  Cattolica  dimostraia  ne'  8uoi  fondu" 
meiUi  (1721,  2  vols.  4to) : — Nova  Obtervationet  et  Addi- 
Hone»  ad  Gavanti  Commeniaria  in  itdniau  Missalit  et 
Breviarii  JRomani  (Augsburg,  1740,  2  vols.  4to) : — six 
[jettres  dansksEpittola  claror.  Venetorum  (1746, 2  vols.), 
addressed  to  Mogliobecchi.  He  was  also  the  editor  of 
Thesaurus  sacrorum  Rituum  de  Gavanti  (Rome,  1736-88, 
4  voLb.  4to),  a  work  to  which  he  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions.— ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GiniraUy  s.  v.    . 

Merault,  Athanasb  Ri^n^  a  noted  French  edu- 
cator, was  bom  at  Paris  in  1744,  and  was  educated  at 
the  College  of  Jeuilly.  Although  possessing  a  very  largo 
fortune,  he  entered  the  Oratory  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  instruction  of  the  young.  After  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  he  was  director  of  the  house  of  education. 
Compelled  to  leave  Paris  by  the  Revolution,  he  retired 
to  Orleans,  where  his  parents  resided.  Imprisoned  in 
1798,  and  set  free  again  after  the  9th  of  Therm  idor,  he 
remained  in  the  city,  and  became  in  1805  grand  vicar  of 
the  bishopric  of  Beraier,  which  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  great  seminary.  The  Church  of  Orleans  is  in- 
debted to  the  abbot  Merault  for  several  religious  and 
charitable  insritutions,  to  the  foundation  of  which  he 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  money.  He  died  at  Or- 
leans June  18, 1885.  His  works  are,  Les  Apologistes  In- 
volontaires  ou  la  Religion  itemelleprouvee  et  cl^enduepttr 
les  objections  mSntes  des  incredules  (Paris,  1806,  anony- 
mous, and  1820, 12mo) : — Les  ApologisteSf  ou  la  Religion 
Chretieftne  prouvie  par  ses  exmenUs  cornme  par  ses  amis 
(Orieans,  1821,  8vo  and  12mo);  a  continuation  of  the 
preceding  work : — Conspiration  de  Fimpiete  contre  TAm- 
maniti  (Paris,  1822,  8vo) :  —  Rapport  sur  Fhisfoire  des 
Hihreux  rapprockee  des  temps  contemporaiTis  (Orleans, 
1825,  12mo) :  —  Enseignements  de  la  Religion  (Orleans, 
1827, 5  vols.  12roo) :  —  RecueU  des  Mandements  sur  /'tfi- 
struction  despeuples  (Paris,  1830, 12mo).— Hoefer,  A'our. 
Biog.  Gineralef  s.  v. 

Merbea,  Bon  de,  a  French  theolog^n,  was  bom  ui 
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1616  at  Montdidier.  He  entered  the  congregation  of 
the  Oratory,  and  rose  to  much  distinction.  The  doc> 
torate  of  .theology  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  died 
Aug.  2^.1684.  His  Latin  works  are  excellent  Espe- 
cial notice  is  due  to  his  Summa  Christiana  seu  Otiho- 
doxa  morum  ditctpUna  ex  Sacris  Litteriif  »anetorum  pa- 
trum  motmimeiUigf  cortciliorum  oraculitf  tummorum  dad' 
que  pontijicum  deeretis  jiddiUr  excerpta,  etc  See  Du 
Pin,  BibliotlUque  du  dix-^eptikme  nkde,  iv,  271.~Hoefer, 
Xouv,  Biog,  GMrak,  a.  y. 

Meroatl,  Giovakmi  Baptista,  a  painter  of  the 
17th  century,  was  a  native  of  S.  Sepolcro,  Tuscany.  He 
achieved  a  high  reputation  at  home,  and  his  fame  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Rome.  Two  of  his  historical  frescos, 
representing  Our  Lady,  are  in  S.  Chiara;  and  at  S.  Lo- 
renzo there  is  a  picture  of  the  titular,  with  other  saints. 
In  the  Guides  to  Venice  and  Rome  several  of  his  works 
are  mentioned;  and  in  that  of  Leghorn,  the  only  picture 
in  the  cathedral  esteemed  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of 
the /Vpe^a«i/!«,  painted  by  Mercati  with  great  care.  See 
Lanzi^s  Histoty  of  Painting^  transL  by  Roscoe  (London, 
1847, 8  vols.  8vo),  i,  265. 

Mercator,  Uarius.    See  Marius. 

Meroein,  T.  F.  Randolph,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  New  York  City 
Nov.  27, 1825.  He  was  converted  in  early  youth,  and 
joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  his  parents 
belonged.  His  educational  advantages  were  very  supe- 
rior, as  he  was  intended  for  the  ministry.  In  his  second 
year  at  collie  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
desist  from  all  study.  While  at  home  he  fell  in  with 
books  that  gave  him  a  distaste  for  Calvinistic  theology. 
He  promptly  joined  the  Methodists,  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  exercised  his  power  as  a  Christian  pastor 
for  eleven  years.  He  died  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  Sept.  15, 
1 856.  ^  Of  a  high  order  of  intellect,  carefully  educated, 
deeply  serious  and  thoughtful,  with  a  profound  sense  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  bold  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  gentle,  amiable,  and  genial,  he  was  em- 
inently fitted  to  adorn  both  public  and  ptivate  life.  His 
deep,  ardent  piety  pervaded  and  beautified  his  whole 
being.  He  was  emphatically  a  pure,  humble,  heavenly- 
minded  man.  His  rare  gifts  made  him  an  attractive 
speaker,  a  fine  writer,  a  successful  author,  an  accom- 
plished debater,  a  choice  friend.  He  was  loved  even 
more  than  he  was  admired"  (Smith,  Sacred  Memofiet 
nftke  N,  F.  and  N,  ¥,  East  Con/,  p.  75  sq.).  His  pub- 
lished works  are,  Natural  Goodness : — The  Wise  Matter- 
Builder:  —  Childhood  and  the  Church;  and  numerous 
essays,  etc,  in  the  periodicals  of  the  Church.  All  these 
evince  great  genius  and  earnest  study,  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christian  love. — Minutes  of  Confer- 
enceSf  vi,  821;  Dr.  Dewey's  Lecture  (p.  298).  of  the 
*^  Pitt's  Street  Chapel  Lectures''  (Boston,  Jewett  &  Co., 
1858). 

Mercer,  Jkssb,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Halifax  County,  N.  C,  Dec  16, 1769.  HU  early  ed- 
ucation was  limitBd,  yet  he  began  to  preach  when  only 
eighteen  years  of  age;  was  ordained  Nov.  7, 1789,  and 
soon  became  pastor  of  a  Church  at  Hutton's  Fork  (now 
Sardis),  in  Wilkes  County.  In  1798  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Indian  Creek  (or  Bethany),  in  Oglethorpe  County, 
whence  he  removed  in  1796  to  Salem,  where  he  became 
preceptor  in  the  academy,  and  also  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  charge  of  the  Phillips  Mill,  Powelton,  and  Beth- 
esda  churches  for  some  time,  and  finally  removed  to  the 
fork  of  the  Little  River,  in  Green  County.  In  1826  be 
attended  the  General  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  and 
nt  the  end  of  the  next  year  accepted  a  call  from  the 
('hurch  at  Washington,  Wilkes  County,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  1888,  when  he  became  editor  of  the  Chiis- 
fian  Index,  a  religious  periodical  He  was  made  D.D. 
by  Brown  University  in  1835.  He  was  for  many  years 
identified  with  the  Georgia  Association,  acting  as  clerk 
of  that  body  from  1795  till  1816,  and  afterwards  as  mod- 
erator till  1889;  he  was  also  connected  with  the  Baptist 


Omvention  of  the  State  of  Georgia  ftom  its  begi^^  Um*^ 
in  1822,  being  its  moderator  until  1841,  when  hi^^  ^  ** 
paired  health  obliged  him  to  resign.  He  t>cc'une^^  <^ 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  at  Washingtoi^  J^*  ^ 
president  of  the  mission  board  of  the  Georgia  As&^  ivo.*^ 
tion  from  1880  to  1841.  He  died  Sept.  6,  IWL^^  ^ 
Mercer  published  a  laiige  number  of  A  ddresses.  Ore  '^ 
Letters,  Essays,  etc  See  Mallory,  Memoir  of  the  •  the^' 
Jesse  Mercer,  D,D, ;  Sprague,  A  muds,  vi,  283.  .^^^ 

Merchant  (this  and  kindred  terms,  as  merch^nf:  *- 
di»e,  etc,  are  properly  expressed  by  some  form  of  trarx  M 
Heb.  "^HD,  sachar',  to  travd  about,  Gr.  tuiropoc,  a  pJ^^'  ^ 
sfnger  to  and  fro;  sometimes  also  by  53"^,  rakaV,  ?vl  ^ 
go  about;  and  occasionally  by  the  title  Cakaamitk)!?  ■ 
Trade  is  of  very  great  antiquity  in  the  East  (Niebuhr^^ 
TVaf.  iii,  4  sq.),  and  was  sometimes  carried  on  by  sem 
(Prov.  xxxi,  14 ;  Psa.  evil,  28),  but  more  commonly  on 
land  by  means  of  a  company  associated  for  a  mercantile 
journey  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25;  Job  vi,  18).  See  Caravan. 
The  itinerant  character  and  temporary  location  which 
appear  in  all  the  ancient  notices  of  Oriental  merchantts 
whether  individuals  or  an  association  of  several  penwos, 
is  still  a  marked  trait  of  the  same  class  in  the  £a«t 
(Hackett's  lUuMtrat,  of  Script,  p.  68).  In  the  patriarchal 
times  such  parties  of  Ishmaelites  passed  through  Canaan 
on  their  way  to  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25, 28),  and  bar- 
tered Mrith  the  nomades  for  various  products  of  their 
herds  in  exchange  for  implements,  apparel,  and  similar 
articles,  and  sometimes  purchased  slaves  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
28;  xxxix,  1).  After  the  Hebrews  became  settled  in 
Palestine,  they  were  drawn  into  those  forms  of  commer- 
cial relations  that  early  existed,  but  rather  passively 
than  actively,  since  the  Mosaic  law  little  favored  this 
profession  (Michaelis,  Mos,  Recht,  i,  238  sq. ;  Josephus's 
denial  of  all  mercantile  pursuits  by  his  nation,  Apion,  i, 
12,  is  probably  too  strong  an  expression),  although  the 
geographical  position  of  their  country  would  seem  to  be 
in  general  advantageous  for  it;  but  the  circumscribed  ~ 
extent  of  their  territory,  the  prevailing  direction  of  the 
population  to  agriculture,  which  left  few  poor,  their  al- 
most total  want  of  those  natural  and  artificial  products 
most  in  demand  for  general  trafiic,  and  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  trade  between  Asia  and  Africa  by  two  mer- 
cantile nations  (the  Phoenicians  and  Arabians),  mostly 
precluded  them  from  an  independent  commerce,  for 
which,  indeed,  they  were  further  incapacitated  by  the 
continuance  of  their  sea-coast  for  the  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines,  who  had.  more- 
over, secured  to  themselves  the  great  commercial  route 
to  Damascus,  through  the  prominence  of  several  dries 
in  the  northern  part  of  Palestine  (Bertheau,  Jsr.  Ge»ch, 
p.  287).  Yet  the  north-western  Israelites  appear  quite 
early  to  have  occupied  a  post  in  the  Phoenician  noarts 
(Gen.  xlix,  13;  Deut.  xxxiii,  18 ;  Judg.  v,  17).  Solonson 
not  only  (as  a  royal  monopoly)  imported  horses  ih>m 
Egypt,  and  traded  them  away  in  Syria  by  governmental 
salesmen  (1  Kings  x,  26 ;  2  Chron.  i,  16, 17),  but  formed 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  king  of  Tyre  fur  maritime 
enterprise  (1  Kings  ix,26),  and  launched  from  the  Edom- 
itish  ports  of  Ezion-geber  and  Elath,  which  David  had 
acquired  on  the  Red  Sea,  a  fleet  that  sailed  under  the 
pilotage  of  Tyrian  seamen  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and, 
after  a  three  years'  voyage,  brought  back  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  sandal -wood,  ebony,  apes,  peacocks,  and  other 
products  of  Chin-India  (1  Kings  x,  11;  xxii,22,50;  2 
Chron.  ix,  10,21).  See  Ophir.  After  the  death  of  Sol- 
omon this  marine  commerce  shared  the  neglect  of  all 
the  royal  affairs,  and  the  trade  never  revived,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Jehoshaphat's  undertaking  (I  Kings 
xxii,  49),  until  these  harbors  passed  entirely  out  of  the 
control  of  the  Israelites.  See  Edomite.  What  posi- 
tion the  Jews  held  in  the  Phoenician  traffic,  or  what 
profit  the  transit  of  Phoenician  merchandise  brought 
them,  is  only  to  be  gleaned  indirectly  from  the  histori- 
cal records  (Bertheau,  Jsr,  Gesch.  p.  354) ;  but  that  both 
these  were  not  inconsiderable  is  clear  from  Ezek.  xxvi, 
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yik  xzTU,17.    The  kingdom  aritnelwu  probably  more 

riytrmrBd  in  this  latur  psrticuUr  Ihui  that  of  Judah,  u 

^'tt  piincipfll  thofoughfares  of  tiode  pawed  through  its 

^klNads.     Comnwrcial  rektinos  Bubdtwd  between  Tyre 

t^H*t  Judn  after  the  exile  (Seh.  xiii,  16),  and  even  in 

4.»fc<r-Trtfanunt  limes  (Acta  Jtli,  20).    From  the  Phoe- 

tniidaiu  tbe  Mebtews  imported,  bendee  timber  for  edi- 

.erlM(l  Kings  t;  1  Chron.  xiv,  1),  and  aea-aih  (Neb. 

„  xBi.l6),agratniaDjfoTOgn  neceea«riei,andeven  liuc- 

i  wtt  (such  as  variegated  aluS^  unguenta,  and  peltries, 

^  VP^  ganDenta,  elc),  wbicb  for  the  moat  part  came 

-I    Inm  Arabia,  Babylonia,  and  India  (conip.  Ezek.  xxrii), 

.    lad  sold  in  exchange  wheat  (camp.  Acts  xii,  20),  oil  (1 

~    EingaT,11),honey,dat«,balaam(HoB.iii,2j  aeeEEelc 

,    ixril,  17),  and  al*o  a  fine  epedea  of  Taney  fabric,  which 

■he  lUlif^t  band)  of  the  women  had  prepared  (Pror. 

mi,  £4).    Respecting  the  balanc«  of  trede  we  have  no 

ceitain  mcana  of  jod^g,  and  it  is  the  more  ditScult  to 

■Reitain  how  thia  wh  adjiuced,  inaamuch  •■  Paleatine 

nun  have  derived  its  supply  of  the  metals  likewise  fVom 

fbntgners.     Yet  we  nowhere  God  any  iadication  tbat 

dtt  national  wealth  had  sensibly  diminished;  on  tbe 

cealnrT,  the  Israelitea  were  able  to  endure  an  almost 

lage,  and  always  very  exhaustive  of  money  (I  Kings 
iiv,ie;  XV,  18;  3  Kings  xii,  18 :  xiv,  U;  xvi,  18,  etc), 
while  certain  periods  (laa.  ii,  7),  and  even  individual 
ttibta  (Hoa.  xii,  9),  were  disCinguislied  lor  opulence  and 
limry;  perhaps  the  revenue  was  derived  through  the 
Mimanding  dislricta  oT  Edom,  Hoab,  and  PbiBnicia  (aee 
T.  GTychsen,  Oe  coaimemM  tt  nacigaHoaibiu  N^nror. 
im/i  oil  Bab^  in  the  CommaL  GoH.  voL  xvi ;  CIoh. 
ffiri.p.l50aq.;  Hartmann,i7cA./'eiital.p.7fil>q.).  After 
the  exile  the  Hetarew  commerce  had  a  wider  nnge,  es- 
peoally  as  many  Jews  had  become  acatteisd  in  foreign 
(ounuiea  where  they  experienced  many  favoia,  so  that 
ibe  nation  took  a  greater  relish  in  this  avocation  and 
in  its  aafe  emolumenla.  Prince  Simon  invited  com- 
maaal  intercourse  by  the  improvement  of  the  harbor 
of  Joppa ;  the  Palestinian  Jews,  however,  being  still  re- 
Hcained  by  the  discouragement  of  their  law  and  their 
(ady  mercantile  prej  udicea,  appear  nut  to  have  risen  to 
tay  great  degree  of  activity  in  trade;  and  Herod's  im- 
fKni  pari  at  CBaarea  (Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  9,  6)  was 
DSDAly  occupied  by  foreigners,  while  under  the  Koman 
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dominion  tiafflc  was  eiicnmbered  by  tolls  and  imposts, 
many  commodi^ea  being  even  included  in  the  Hat  of 
government  monopoliea,  StillJewiah  love  of  gain  pre- 
vailed wherever  a  favorable  opportunity  otTered  (Juse- 
phuB,  Lf/i,  p.  13),  and  laid  claim  to  trading  privileges 
(Jos^hus,  War,  ii,  2],  2).  Internal,  especially  retail 
trade  (enactments  relative  to  which  are  contained  in 
Lev.xiT,B6;  Deul.  xxv,  IS  iq. ;  camp.  Has.  xii,8),  wan 
particularly  promoted  by  the  high  festivals,  to  which 
every  adult  Israelite  tesorud  in  pursuance  of  the  na- 
tional religion.  In  the  cities  open  spBc«  at  the  gates 
were  designated  for  the  expoauie  of  warts,  and  even 
Tyrian  merchania  frequented  the  market  at  Jenualeni 
(Neh.xiii,]Gj  aee  Uartman,  ad  loc ;  comp.  Zeph.  i,  10 : 
Zech.xiv,  2t  aiHl»eeMDven,/'jUntc.i,50);  a  mart  for 
sacrificial  victims  and  sacred  shekels  being  established 
in  the  outer  court,  of  the  Temple  itself  (John  ii,14s(|.; 
Matt,  xxi,  12).  The  Hisbna  contains  notices  of  the 
early  practice  of  beating  down  in  price  {Xtdar.  iii,  I), 
and  of  shop-keepers  {.Vaattrolk,  ii,  8),  For  the  com- 
merce of  the  Fhoniicians,  Egyptians  (Isa.  xiv,  14),  Bab- 
ylonians (Nah.  iii,  16),  and  Arabians,  see  those  article 
respectively.— Winer,  i,  458.  See  Coumkbck.  In  mod- 
em Oriental  cities  the  retail  trade  is  chiefly  csnied  on 
in  small  shops,  usually  gathered  together  in  a  particular 
quarter  or  stieei,  like  the  stalls  in  an  Ocddeuuil  market. 
See  Bazaab. 

Morohauta'  Lacture,  a  lecture  originally  set  up 
at  Pinner's  Hall  in  1672  by  the  Prahyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Helbimatioii 
against  popery  and  Socinianism.  Some  mianndcrstand- 
ing  occurring,  the  Pieshyterians  removed  to  Salter's 
Hall Eadie,  £dcIu.  Diet.  s.  v.     See  LscTURit. 

Mercler,  Barth^leml,  a  learned  French  ecclesi- 
astic and  bibliographer,  was  bom  at  Lyons  April  4,1TS4. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  a  novice  among  the  reg- 
ular prebendaries  of  the  collegiate  church  uf  Saint-Gen- 
evi^ve,  In  Paris,  and  after  one  year  of  probation  he 
was  allowed  to  take  the  vow.  Immediately  thereafter 
he  was  sent  to  the  Abbey  of  Chatrices,  in  Champagne, 
and'  there  studied  thetoric  and  philoeophy.  In  1764  he 
was  made  assistant  to  the  learned  Perigr^,  librarian  of 
Saint-^ienevifevc,  and  in  Ii60  was  appointed  bis  suc- 
cessor. Four  years  later  Merciei  was  invested  with  the 
abbotship  of  Saint-Ldger,  which  was  then  vacant,  al 
SoisBons.  In  1772,inconaequenceor some  trouble  which 
he  had  with  his  associates,  be  resigned  his  functions  as 
an  abbot.  Being  thus  liberated  from  official  duties,  he 
travelled  through  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  where 
be  was  in  hopes  of  collecting  the  materials  necessary  for 
the  compilation  of  certain  works  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. Although  he  had  yet  published  only  the  Sup- 
pUmtiit  to  (be  history  of  printing  by  Marcband,  be  was 
warmly  greeted  wherever  he  went.  In  1792  he  was 
q>pDinted  a  member  of  the  so-called  Monument  Com- 
niiasion.  In  this  capacity  he  exerted  himself  to  rescue 
from  destruction  ail  private  and  public  collections  of  an 
and  literature.  He  also  drew  up  for  the  use  of  librari- 
ans minute  instmctiona  (ouebing  the  books  intrusted  In 
their  custody,  and  a  method  for  classifying  them.  To- 
wards the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Francois  de  Neufchi- 
teaii,  ■  clergyman  and  a  fosterer  of  letters,  granted  him 
a  pension  of  2400  flranca,  the  first  annual  instalment  of 

bled  Hercier  to  decline  the  gerveroos  atki  of  La  Sema 
Santsnder,  who  had  proposed  to  relinquish  in  favor  of 

in  1799.  His  writings  are  choraeierized  by  an  evidence 
ofprofbond  erudition,  t^^tber  with  si-slem  and  perspicu- 
ity In  all  his  researches.  He  published  a  large  numlier 
of  works,  among  which  we  may  cite,  I,eUrti  lurla  Bii- 
tiograpkU  viHrvclite  de  M.  Dtbart  (Paris,  1763, 8vo)  :— 
Lflire  tur  b  virilabU  aultur  da  Tatimeni  poliriqat  da 
Curdinal  de  SictfUnt  (Paris,  1765,  Svo;  all  nf  which 
were  extracted  from  the  Mgnutira  de  Trivem) : — Con- 
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Saint^Genetfieve  $ont  ou  ne  $ont  pas  Chanoines  Riguliera 
(uew  ed.  Paris,  1772)  4to) : — Opinion  tur  de  pritmdues 
propheties  qu^on  applique  aux  evenemmts  presents  (Paris, 
1791) : — Dissertations  sur  Cauteur  de  VJmUaiioH  de  Je- 
sus-Christ,  par  I'abb^  Ghesqui^re  (1775,  12mo),  See 
Notice  sur  la  vie  elks  icrits de  Merder  de Satnt-Lsger^ 
by  Chardon  de  la  Rochette. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gens- 
rale,  s.  v.     (A.  P.  D.) 

Mfcrcier,  Christopher,  a  French  ascetic  author, 
was  bom  at  Dole  near  the  opening  of  the  17th  century. 
He  entered  the  Order  of  the  Carmelites,  and  changed  his 
worldly  name  to  Albert  de  Saint-Jacques.  He  died  in 
1680.  His  most  celebrated  works  are,  Vie  de  la  Mere 
Thei-ise  deJesuSj/ondairice  des  Carmelites  de  la  Frastche 
Course  (Lyons,  1673, 4to) ;  and  La  Luntiere  aux  vivants 
par  r«xperiences  des  morts  (Lyons,  1676,  8vo). 

Mercier  (or  Le  Mercier),  Jean,  in  Latin  Mer- 
reruSf  a  distinguished  Huguenot,  was  bom  in  Uzes, 
France,  near  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centur}'.  Des- 
tined for  the  bar,  he  studied  law  in  Avignon,  and 
also  in  Toulouse.  But  the  dead  languages  having  a 
powerful  attraction  for  hiro,  he  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  Greek,  and  ere  long  confined  him- 
self entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  Hebrew  and  other  She- 
mitic  tongues.  After  having  been  the  most  noted  pu- 
pil of  Yatable,  he  became  his  successor,  in  1546,  to  the 
chair  of  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Royal  College  of 
France.  Casaubon  believed  that  Mercier  was  the  most 
learned  Hebraist  of  his  day.  When  the  second  religious 
war  broke  out;  Mercier  was  constrained  to  quit  Paris. 
After  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Saint-Grermain,  he  returned 
to  France,  but  while  passing  through  his  native  city  he 
was  carried  away  by  the  p^tilence.  He  died  a  Protes- 
tant in  1562.  Mercier  published  almost  the  whole  of 
Jonathan's  Targum  on  the  Prophecies.  He  also  wrote 
in  Latin  valuable  commentaries  on  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Mat- 
thew. His  commentaries  furnished  matter  to  the  Sy^ 
nopsis  Criticorum  of  Utrecht  (1634).  He  is  also  the 
author  of  Tractatulus  de  accentibus  Jobif  Proverbiorum, 
et  Psalmorvniy  auctore  R.  Juda^JUio  Beiham  HispanOj  a 
translation  from  Hebrew  (Paris,  1566,  4to) : — Liber  de 
accentibus  ScriptunXf  auctore  R,  Juda,  Jilio  Balaam 
(Paris,  1565,  4to)  :—Tn  Decalogum  commentarius  Rob- 
bini  A  brahamy  cognomenio  Ben-Ezra ,  interpr,  J,  Mercero 
(Lyons,  1668,  4to) : — Notm  in  Thesaurum  Linguce  Sane- 
toB  Pagrmti  (Lyons,  1575-96,  foL): — Observaiiones  ad 
I/orcepollinis  kieroglgphica  (Strasburg,  1595,  4to).  He 
also  published  a  Commentary  on  the  Canticles  and  Lect- 
ures on  Genesis.  See  Haag,  La  France  Protestante, — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Geniraky  s.  v. 

Mercurianus,  Father,  a  noted  Romanist  of  the 
Order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  a  Belgian  by  birth.  We  know 
but  little  of  his  personal  history,  except  that  he  stood 
very  high  in  the  estimation  of  pope  Gregory-  XIII,  who 
caused  his  advancement  to  the  generalship  of  the  order. 
He  died  Aug.  1, 1580.  Nicolini,  Hist,  of  the  Jesuits  (p. 
150),  tells  us  that  "  he  was  a  simple  and  weak  old  man. 
Mercurianus,"  he  continues, "  exercised  very  little  influ- 
ence on  the  destinies  of  the  order,  and  was  the  first  gen- 
eral whose  authority  was  held  in  little  account." 

Mercu'rius  (the  Roman  name  of  the  god  Mer- 
cury, the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks,  'EpiirjQ,  Acts  xiv,  12 ; 
comp.  Rom.  xvi,  14 ;  the  name  is  of  uncertain  etymol- 
ogy), properly  a  Greek  deity,  whom  the  Romans  iden- 
tified with  their  god  of  commerce  and  bargains.  In 
the  Greek  mythology  Hermes  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and 
Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  is  constantly  repre- 
sented as  the  companion  of  his  father  in  his  wanderings 
upon  earth.  On  one  of  these  occasions  they  were  trav- 
eUing  in  Phrygia,  and  were  refused  hospitality  by  all 
save  Baucis  and  Philemon,  the  two  aged  peasants  of 
whom  Ovid  tells  the  charming  episode  in  his  Metam. 
viii,  620-724,  which  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
folk-lore  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Lycaonia.  Mercur}'  was 
the  herald  of  the  gods  (Homer,  Od.  v,  28;  Jlym.  in 


fferm,  3),  and  of  Zeus  {Od,  i,  88,  84 ;  JL  xxiv,  333, 
461),  the  eloquent  orator  {Od.  i,  fk ;  Horace,  Od,  i,  10, 
1),  inventor  of  letters,  music,  and  the  art&     He  was 
eqtudly  characterized  by  adroitness  of  action  and  readi- 
ness of  speech,  being  the  representative  of  inteUigenoe 
and  craft  among  men  (see  Pauly's  Real-Knqfklap.  iv, 
1842).  He  was  usually  represented  as  a  slender,  beardless 
youth,  but  in  an  older  Pelasgic  figure  he  was  bearded. 
The  fact  that  he  was  the  customary  attendant  of  Jupi- 
ter when  be  appeared  on  earth  (Ovid,  Fast,  v,  495; 
comp.  Metcan,  ii,  781  sq.),  explains  why  the  inhal]dt«Dt« 
of  Lystra  (Acts  xiv,  12),  as  soon  as  they  were  dispoeed 
to  believe  that  the  gods  had  viidted  them  in  the  like- 
ness of  men,  discovered  Hermes  in  Paul,  as  the  clvef 
speaker,  and  as  the  attendant  of  Jupiter  (see  Kuiodl, 
Comment,  ad  loc).     It  seems  unnecessary  to  be  cuiiotu 
whether  the  representations  of  Mercury  in  ancient  sUM- 
ues  accord  with  the  supposed  personal  appearance  of 
Paul  (see  Walch,  Diss,  ad  A  da  Ap,  iii,  183  sq.),  and 
especially  in  the  matter  of  the  becard  of  the  latter,  lor 
all  known  representations  of  the  god  differ  in  much 
more  important  particulars  from  the  probable  costume 
of  Paul  (e.  g.  in  the  absence  of  any  garment  at  all,  or 
in  the  use  of  the  short  chlamys  merely ;  in  the  cadu- 
ceus,  the  petasus,  etc  (see  Muller»  Ancient  Art,  §  879- 
381).     It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  who 
expected  to  see  the  gods  mixing  in  the  affain  of  thb 
lower  world,  in  human  form,  would  not  look  for  much 
more  than  the  outward  semblance  of  ordinary  men.    See 
Smith's  Did,  of  Class,  Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  r.  Uennea. 


Hermes  (Mcrcnry). 

Mercurius.    See  Hermes  Trismegistus. 

Mercy  (properly  ^OH,  che'sed,  Jdadness ;  eXcoCt 
pity),  a  virtue  which  inspires  us  with  compassion  ior 
others,  and  inclines  us  to  assist  them  in  their  necessi- 
ties. That  works  of  mercy  may  be  acceptable  to  God, 
as  Christ  has  promised  (Matt,  v,  7),  it  is  not  enough 
that  they  proceed  from  a  natural  sentiment  of  human- 
ity, but  they  must  be  performed  for  the  sake  of  GodL 
and  from  truly  pious  motives.  In  Scripture  mercy  and 
truth  are  commonly  joined  together,  to  show  the  good- 
ness that  precedes  and  the  faithfulness  that  accompa> 
nies  the  promises ;  or,  a  goodness,  a  clemency,  a  mer- 
cy that  is  constant  and  faithful,  and  that  does  not  de- 
ceive. Mercy  is  also  taken  for  favors  and  benefits 
received  from  God  or  man ;  for  probity,  justice,  good- 
ness. Merciful  men — in  Hebrew,  chasdim — are  men  of 
piety  and  goodness.  Mercy  is  often  taken  for  giving 
•of  alms,  Prov.  xiv,  34;  xvi,  6;  Zach.  vii,  9.  See  Char- 
ity. 

Mercy,  as  derived  from  misericordia,  may  import  that 
sympathetic  sense  of  the  suffering  of  another  by  which 
the  heart  is  affected.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  traits  of 
character.  The  object  of  mercy  is  misery  :  so  God 
pities  human  misery,  and  forbears  to  chastise  severely; 
so  man  pities  the  misery  of  a  fcUow-man,  and  assists 
to  diminish  it ;  so  public  officers  occasionally  moderate 
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tbe  ftrictnefls  of  national  laws  from  pity  to  the  culprit 
Bat  only  those  can  hope  for  mocy  who  express  peni- 
tence and  solicit  mercy ;  the  im|ienitent,  the  stubborn, 
tbe  obdorate,  rather  brave  the  avenging  hand  of  jus- 
tice than  beseech  the  relieving  hand  of  mercy.  See 
Fakdox. 

Mercy  is  an  essential  attribute  of  Jehovah,  for  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  wholly  to  revela- 
iiDQ.  By  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  our  Divine  Ke- 
*ieemer  a  way  is  opened  for  the  exercise  of  mercy  and 
grace  towards  the  human  family  perfectly  honorable  to 
tie  attributes  and  government  of  God.  He  appears  a 
ju:»t  God  and  a  Saviour :  *'  He  is  just,  and  yet  he  justi- 
lieth  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus."  Thus  the  plan  of 
Malvation  by  Jesus  Christ  provides  for  the  exercise  of 
infinite  mercy,  consistently  with  the  most  rigid  de- 
mands of  truth  and  righteousness ;  so  that,  under  this 
j^rackras  dispensation,  **  mercy  and  truth"  are  said  to 
"have  met  together,"  and  "righteousness  and  peace 
have  kissed  each  other^  (Gen.  xix,  19 ;  Exod.  xx,  6  ^ 
xxxiv,  6,  7 ;  Psa.  Ixxxv,  10 ;  Ixxxvi,  16,  16 ;  ciii,  17 ; 
l<uke  xviii,  13;  Rom.  Ix,  15-18;  Heb.  iv,  16;  viii,  12). 
The  expression  "  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice" 
(Hos.  vi  6;  Matt,  ix,  13),  signifies,  as  the  connection 
indicates,  that  God  is  pleased  with  the  exercise  of  mer- 
cy rather  than  with  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  though  sin 
has  made  the  latter  necessary  (1  Sam.  xv,  22 ;  Mic  vi, 
6-S).    See  Atosement. 

Mercy  is  also  a  Christian  grace,  and  no  duty  is  more 
itrongly  urged  by  the  Scriptures  than  the  exercise  of 
it  towards  all  men,  and  especially  towards  such  as  have 
trei^Mssed  against  us  (Matt,  v,  7 ;  xviii,  83-35). 

Mercy,  Sisters  o£    See  Sisters  op  Mebct. 

Mercy,  Wilhblm,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian, was  bom  Feb.  9, 1758,  at  Ueberlingen,  near  the 
Bodensee,  and  was  educated  at  Oberschwangar.  In 
1787  he  was  called  to  the  court  of  duke  Charles  of  WUr- 
temberg,  and  in  1798  became  minister  at  Gruol,  prin- 
cipality of  Hohenzollem-Sigroaringen.  Hb  advanced 
age  obliged  him  to  resign  his  position  in  1819,  and  he 
died  July  1,  1825.  Mercy  was  an  extremely  well-ed- 
ucated man.  He  published  in  1801  an  essay  on  the 
necessity  of  reform  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  caused  considerable  sensation.  He  aimed  at  an 
entire  reform  of  the  Church  constitution  and  the  cler- 
gy. Besides  several  articles  in  the  Jahrestchrifienjiir 
fheohgU  tatd  Kirckemreckt  der  Katholiken  (Uhn,  1806- 
10),  he  published  several  other  valuable  but  minor  pro- 
ilactions  in  theological  literature.  —  D<$ring,  GeUhrte 
TkeoL  Deutsckltmdsy  s.  v. 

Mercy-seat  (n'^iia,  kappo'rethf  a  covering,  i.  e. 
lid  of  a  vessel,  spoken  only  of  the  top  of  the  sacred  ark ; 
Sept.  and  New  Test.  iXaar ff ptov,  Yulg,  propitiatortum'), 
the  cover  of  the  box  or  ark  containing  the  tables  of 
the  Sinaitic  law,  and  overspread  by  the  cherubim,  be- 
tween which  appeared  the  shekinah,  or  visible  radiant 
symbol  of  the  divine  presence;  it  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  plank  of  acacia  overlaid  with  gold,  but  it  was 
more  probably  a  solid  plate  or  sheet  of  the  purest  gold 
(Exod.  XXV,  17  sq.;  xxx,  6;  xxxi,  7,  etc).  Hence  the 
buhr  of  holies  is  sometimes  called  the  "house  of  the 
mercy-seat"  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  11,  Heb.).  Josephus  sim- 
ply odls  it  a  lid  (^itri^ffia^  Ant^  iii,  6,  5) ;  but  the  ver- 
sioos  have  all  regarded  the  term  as  indicative  of  propi- 
Hatim  (as  if  from  the  Piel  of  *^&S),  and  the  same  view 
appears  to  be  taken  by  the  New-Testament  writers, 
who  compare  it  with  the  throne  of  grace  in  heaven, 
access  to  which  has  been  opened  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
(Heb.  ix,6;  Rom.  iiij  24).  See  Ark.  Comp.l  Chron. 
xxriii,  11,  where  the  holy  of  holies  is  called  the  n*^a 
P^BSST,  "  hooae  of  the  mercy-seaU"  "  It  was  that 
vhereoD  the  blood  of  the  yearly  atonement  was  sprinkled 
by  the  high-priest ;  and  in  this  relation  it  is  doubtful 
vbetber  tbe  aenae  of  the  word  in  the  Heb.  is  based  on 
the  material  fact  of  its  *  covering'  the  ark,  or  from  this 


notion  of  its  reference  to  the  'covering*  (L  e.  atonement) 
of  sin.  See  Atokement.  But  in  any  case  the  notion 
of  a  '  seat,'  as  conveyed  by  the  name  in  English,  seems 
superfluous  and  likely  to  mislead.  Jehovah  is  indeed 
spoken  of  as  'dwelling*  and  even  as  'sitting*  (Psa.  Ixxx, 
1 ;  xcix,  1)  between  the  cherubim,  but  undoubtedly  his 
seat  in  this  conception  would  not  be  on  the  same  level 
as  that  on  which  they  stood  (Exod.  xxv,  18),  and  an 
enthronement  in  the  giory  above  it  must  be  supposed. 
The  idea  with  which  it  is  connected  is  not  merely  that  1 
of '  mercy,'  but  of  formal  atonement  made  for  the  breach 
of  the  covenant  (Lev.  xvi,  14),  which  tbe  ark  contained 
in  its  material  vehicle — the  two  tables  of  stone.  The 
communications  made  to  Moses  are  represented  as  made 
'  from  the  mercy-seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  the  tes- 
timony* (Numb,  vii,  89;  comp.  Exod.  xxv,  22;  xxx, 
6) ;  a  sublime  illustration  of  the  moral  relation  and  re- 
sponsibility into  which  the  people  were  by  covenant 
regarded  as  brought  before  God**  (Smith).  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  the  mercy-seat  was  above  the 
ark  and  below  the  symbols  of  the  divine  presence  and 
attributes,  as  if  to  foreshadow  the  supersedence  of  the 
law  of  ordinances  contained  in  the  ark  by  the  free  grace 
of  the  Gospel  See  Pratenins,  De  Judaa  area  (UpsaL 
1727) ;  Werner,  De  Propitiatoria  (Giessen,  1695).  See 
Shekinah. 

Me'red  (Heb.  tdL,  1*19,  rebeUion,  as  in  Josh,  xxii, 

22 ;  Sept  MtopaS  and  MutpriS,  Vulg.  Mered),  a  person 
named  as  the  second  son  of  Ezra  (or  Ezer),  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  17).  See  Ezrah.  Great  confu- 
sion prevails  in  tbe  account  of  his  lineage  and  family, 
and  indeed  in  the  whole  chapter  in  question.  Yer.  17, 
after  mentioning  the  four  sons  of  Ezra,  immediately 
adds, "  and  she  bore  Miriam,**  etc. ;  where  the  Sept.,  by 
an  evident  gloss,  attributes  these  children  to  Jethro, 
the  first  named  of  Ezra*s  sons;  the  Vulg.  has  genuii,  re- 
ferring them  to  Ezra  as  additional  sons,  in  defiance  of 
the  text  "^i^P^,  which  is  undoubtedly  feminine ;  while 
Luther  renders  this  word  as  a  proper  name,  Thahar, 
equally  at  variance  with  the  text,  which  joins  the  fol- 
lowing word  by  the  accus.  particle  HK,  a  construction 
that  does  not  here  allow  the  resolution  by  the  rendering 
with.  In  ver.  18  we  find  several  sons  attributed  to  ''his 
wife  Jehudijah,**  and  the  statement  added,  "And  these 
are  the  sons  of  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which 
Mered  took  :**  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  Luth.  foUow  the 
Heb.,  which  yields  no  intelligible  connection.  Ver.  19 : 
"And  the  sons  of  his  wife  Hodiah,  the  sister  of  Naham, 
the  father  of  Keilah  the  Garmite,  and  Eshtemoa  the 
Maachathite  ;**  where,  however,  the  Heb.  text  would  be 
more  naturally  rendered  "  the  sons  of  the  wife  of  Hodi- 
jah,**  nj-lin  n^fi<  "^Sa,  the  form  n©«  being  rarely 
absolute  (see  Noindheimer's  H^,  Gramnu  §  604);  the 
Sept.  renders:  "And  the  sons  of  the  wife  of  his  Jewish 
sister  [vioi  ywaucbQ  rfj^  'lovSaiag  66i\ff>fjc'\  were  Na- 
chem,  and  Dana  the  father  of  Keeila,  and  Somcion  the 
father  of  Joriam.  And  the  sons  of  Naem,  the  father  of 
Keeila,  were  Garmi  and  Jest hemoe,  Machatha"  [various 
readings, "  of  the  Idumasan  sister"  (or  "  of  Odia  the  sis- 
ter") of  Nachaln,  the  father  of  Keeila,  were  Garmi  (oth- 
ers "Hotarmi"  or  "Hogarmi")  and  Eshthaimon,  No- 
chathi] ;  the  Yulg.  and  Luther  are  like  the  Heb.,  ex- 
cept the  ambiguous  renderings, "  Et  filii  uxoris  Odajae," 
"  Die  Kinder  des  Weibes  Hodija."  The  Syr.  and  Arab, 
omit  ver.  17  and  18  (Davidson's  Revis.  of  the  Ifeb,  Text, 
ad  loc).  The  corruption  of  the  text  is  evident.  We 
suggest  a  conjectural  restoration  by  transposing  tbe  lat- 
ter part  of  ver.  18  to  the  middle  of  ver.  17,  and  the 
whole  of  ver.  19  to  the  end  of  ver.  17 ;  these  simple 
changes  will  supply  the  manifest  incongruities  as  fol- 
lows: "And  the  sons  of  Ezra  [or  Ezer]  were  Jether,  and 
Mered,  and  Epher,  and  Jalon.  And  these  are  the  sons 
of  Bithiah  (the  daughter  of  Pharaoh),  whom  Mered 
[first]  married;  she  bore  Miriam,  and  Shammai,  and 
Ishbah  (founder  of  Eshtemoa) :  and  the  sons  of  his 
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[second]  wife  Hodijah  (the  aster  of  Naham,  father 
[rounder]  of.ReiUh  the  (tarmite  [?  strong  city]  and  of 
Kshtemoa  the  Maachathite)  —  this  Jewish  wife  bore 
Jered  (founder  of  Gedor),  and  Heber  (founder  of  Socho), 
and  Jekuthiel  (founder  of  Zanoah)."  This  essentially 
agrees  with  Beitheau's  rectification  of  the  passage  (Ar- 
Ukr,  ad  loc),  adopted  by  Keil  {Comment,  id  loc). 

"  It  has  been  supposed  that  Pharaoh  is  here  the  name 
of  an  Israelite,  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  the  com- 
mon and  contrary  opinion.  The  name  Bithiah,  *  daugh- 
ter/ that  lA,  'servant  of  the  Lord,'  is  appropriate  to  a 
convert.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Moslems  of  the 
present  day  very  frequently  give  the  name  Abdallah, 
'servant  of  God/  to  those  who  adopt  their  religion, 
'iliat  another  wife  was  called  the  Jewess,  is  in  favor  of 
Bithiah's  Egyptian  origin.  The  name  Miriam,  if,  as 
we  believe,  Egyptian,  is  eepedaUy  suitable  to  the  child 
of  an  Egyptian**  (Kitto).  See  Bithiah.  Pharaoh, 
whose  daughter  Mered  espoused,  was  therefore  undoubt- 
edly some  one  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and  hence  Mered 
himself  would  appear  to  have  been  a  person  of  note 
among  the  Israelites.  As  his  children  by  his  other 
wife  (who  was  also  highly  related),  were  recognised  as 
chief  men  or  rebuilders  of  Canaanitish  cities,  and  hence 
roust  have  lived  soon  after  the  conquest  and  settlement 
uf  Palestine  by  the  Hebrews,  Mered  himself  will  be 
placed  in  the  period  of  the  exode,  and  he  may  be  sup- 
ytoaed  to  have  married  the  daughter  of  the  predecessor 
of  that  Pharaoh  by  whom  the  Israelites  were  detained 
in  80  cruel  bondage ;  perhaps  his  Egyptian  wife,  refused 
to  accompany  him  to  the  promised  land,  and  the  later 
children  may  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  subsequent  mar- 
riage during  the  wanderings  in  the  desert  with  a  He- 
brewess  Hodijah.    KC.  cir.  1668. 

Mered's  wife  Bithiah  "is  enumerated  by  the  rabbins 
among  the  nine  who  entered  Paradise  (Hottinger,  Smeff- 
ma  OrientaU,  p.  515),  and  in  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on 
Chronicles  she  is  said  to  have  been  a  proselyte.  In  the 
same  Targum  we  find  it  stated  that  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jephunneh,  was  called  Mered  because  he  withstood  or 

rebelled  against  (^^Q)  the  counsel  of  the  spies,  a  tradi- 
tion also  recorded  by  Jarchi.  But  another  and  very 
curious  tradition  is  preserved  in  the  QutBs^anes  in  l%l»'. 
ParaL^  attributed  to  Jerome.  According  to  this  Elzra 
was  Amram;  his  sons  Jether  and  Mered  were  Aaron 
and  Moses;  Epher  was  Eldad,  and  Jalon  Medad.  The 
tradition  goes  on  to  say  that  Moses,  after  receiving  the 
law  in  the  desert,  enjoined  his  father  to  put  away  hb 
mother  because  she  was  his  aunt,  being  the  daughter  of 
Levi:  that  Amram  did  so,  married  again,  and  begat 
Eldad  and  Medad.  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
is  said,  on  the  same  authority,  to  have  been  '  taken*  by 
Moses,  because  she  forsook  idols,  and  was  converted  to 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  The  origin  of  all  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  occurrence  of  the  name  '  Mir- 
iam' in  1  Chron.  iv,  17,  which  was  referred  to  Miriam 
the  sister  of  Moses.  Kabbi  D.  Kimchi  would  put  the 
first  clause  of  ver.  18  in  a  parenthesis.  He  makes  Bith- 
iah the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  the  first  wife  of  Mered, 
and  mother  of  Miriam,  Shammai,  and  Ishbah ;  Jehudi- 
jah}  or  '  the  Jewess,'  being  his  second  wife*'  (Smith). 

Meredith,  C.  G.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  May  5, 1820;  was 
converted  at  eleven,  joined  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1846, 
travelled  with  usefulness  eight  years,  and  died  at  Leba- 
non Station,  Ohio,  July  16,  1854.  Mr.  Meredith  was 
amiable  and  serious  from  childhood,  was  full  of  good 
works,  and  by  his  own  eflforts  acquired  not  only  a  fine 
general  English  education,  but  read  Greek  and  I^tin 
fluently.  He  was  a  sound  theologian,  and  a  digniHed, 
instructive,  and  useful  minister  of  the  Gospel — MmuU* 
of  Conferences^  v,  467. 

Meredith,  Thomas,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Warwick,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  After  graduating  (Jan. 
4, 1816)  in  the  University  of  Philadelphia,  he  began  the 
^'udy  of  theology,  was  Ucensed  Dec  80,  1816,  and  two 


3rean  after  he  was  ordained  at  Edenton.  In  1819  be 
was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Newbem. 
In  1822  he  accepted  a  call  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Sa- 
vannah, and  finally  settled  in  1825  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Edenton,  N.  C,  where  he  remained  for  nine 
years.  He  commenced  the  publication  of  the  BapHat 
Interpreter^  the  first  Baptist  paper  printed  in  North  Car- 
olina. In  1885  he  returned  to  the  Church  of  Newbem, 
where  he  published  the  Biblical  Recorder,  In  1840  be 
removed  to  Raleigh,  where  he  continued  to  issue  the 
paper,  though  his  health  was  too  feeble  to  aUow  him  to 
take  a  pastoral  charge.  He  died  Nov.  18, 1850.  lie 
pubUshed  a  pamphlet  entitled  Ckri$tiamtff  and  Slae>ery 
in  1847,  which  had  previously  appeared  in  the  Biblical 
Recorder, 

Mer'emoth  (Heb.  Meremoth',  TWyo,  exaltafiatu), 
the  name  of  two  men  at  the  close  of  the  captivity. 

1.  (Sept.  MtpauuSTf  Map«/ia»d,  Map/i«a^,  atro  *Pa- 
fiui^  V.  r.  Mapifua^t  etc;  Vulg.  Merimuth).  A  priest, 
son  of  Urijah,  and  grandson  (descendant)  of  Koz,  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neb.  xii,  8), 
RC.  586,  and  to  whom  were  afterwards  consigned  the 
bullion  and  sacred  vessels  forwarded  by  Ezra  (Ezra  viii, 
88).  Ra  459.  "After  the  sUtementin  Ezra  ii,  62,  re- 
specting the  exclusion  of  the  family  of  Koz  from  the 
priesthood,  it  is  puzzling  to  find  one  of  this  family  rec- 
ognised as  a  priest ;  but  probably  the  exclusion  did  not 
extend  to  the  whole  family,  some  being  able  to  establish 
their  pedigree**  (Kitto).  He  repaired  two  sections  of  t  he 
walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  4, 21),  RC  446,  and  lived  to 
join  in  the  sacred  covenant  of  fidelity  to  Jehovah  (Neh. 
X,  5).  B.C  cir.  410.  In  Neh.  xii,  15  he  is  mentioned  by 
the  name  of  Meraioth,  as  the  father  of  Helkai. 

2.  (Sept  MapifAw^fYuig,  Marimuth,)  An  IsracUte 
of  the  "sons'* (?  inhabitants)  of  Bani,  who  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  86).    RC  459. 

Mererius,  a  French  prelate,  flourished  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  6th  century  as  bishop  of  Angouldme.  He 
was  originally  count  of  Angoul^me.  At  that  period  of 
history  the  civil  govemment  differed  so  little  from  the 
ecclesiastical  that,  without  any  change  of  habita  or  al- 
teration of  moral  life,  the  appellation  of  count  was  not 
unfrequently  exchanged  for  that  of  bishop,  in  order  to 
transmit  to  a  son,  or  perhaps  a  nephew,  the  title  thus 
relinquished.  In  this  way  the  prerogatives  of  both  ti- 
tles were  retained  in  the  same  faroilv.  But  it  was  con- 
sidered  an  abuse  of  authority  to  have  any  one  person 
invested  with  the  combined  privileges  and  distinctions 
of  a  count  and  of  a  bishop.  The  count  Mererius  was 
canonically  settled  in  the  see  of  Angouf&me  by  St.  Ger- 
man, bishop  of  Paris,  and  St.  Euphrone,  archbishop  of 
Tours,  with  the  consent  of  king  Charibert.  Nantin,  the 
nephew  of  Mererius,  inherited  the  immunities  and  pos- 
sessions attached  to  the  title  of  count.  This  occurred 
about  570.  After  seven  yean  of  episcopacy  Mererius 
was  poisoned  by  Frontonius,  who  seized  the  bishop*8 
mitre,  and  was  apparently  recognised  without  opposition 
as  the  bishop  of  AngoulSme.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
in  those  troublesome  times  it  was  not  uncommon  through 
such  crimes  to  reach  the  highest  offices.  The  authors 
of  VHistoire  Litiinxire  and  the  GalUa  Christiana  have 
fancied  the  identity  of  Mererius,  bishop  of  Angoul^me, 
with  one  Maracharius,  who,  according  to  Fortunatus,  at- 
tended the  dedication  of  the  church  at  Nantec  in  568 ; 
but  father  Lecointe  would  rather  believe  that  this  Mar- 
acharius Romacharius  w^as  the  bishop  of  Coutances. 
Yet  neither  the  bishop  of  Coutances  nor  the  bishop  of 
Angouldme  was  a  fellow  ■  provincial  of  the  bishop  of 
Nantes.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  Maracharius 
mentioned  by  Fortunatus  is  the  same  with  Maclianus, 
bishop  of  Yannes,  who  died  probably  in  577.  It  is  said 
that  some  writings  by  Mererius  were  deposited  in  the 
library  of  Cluni,  but  they  seem  to  have  beoi  lost, — ^Hoe- 
fer,  Xuuv,  Biog,  Generale^  s.  v.     (A.  P.  D.) 

Me'res  (Heb.  id,,  b^iD,  from  the  Sanscrit  mereiiky 
worthy,  according  to  Beufey,  p.  200;  Sept.  Wkptq,  but 
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Boat  copies  omit ;  Vulg.  Mara),  one  of  the  aevta  u- 

mp.«Yi«ieaofXeriM(EKli,i,14),    aC48a. 

VUxi,  FsAK^ia,  (  French  Benedictine  monk,  wu 
bora  ■!  YiOKOi  in  ie7«.  He  died  Oct.  18, 1728,  in  the 
Abbe;  of  SuDt-Uutin  de  Ho^ai,  pcovince  of  fieny. 
Itei  poblidied  ■  wwk  entitled  Ducuaion  crUiqae  ei 
lUalofiqtta  da  SoKorqua  de  if,  lar  U  duUotmaire  dt 
Moriri,  oDder  the  nam  de  plume  M.  Thmmu  (17»)). 
He  luB  KHnedmee  been  mistaken  Tor  Dam  Philippe  Kl- 
lanet,  hii  coateiiiponiy,  who  never  published  uy  work. 

Hariadeo.  S-r.,  >  French  prelate,  whose  name  in 
Lalin  ti  Merradoait,  wu  bom  in  Vuinea  about  AD.  605. 
He  was  a  lineal  descendant  or  the  ancient  klngi  of  Ai- 
moiica,  and  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  JoSl  III,  king 
of  Brittany.  He  wa«  ordained  a  priest  by  Hingueten, 
the  biibop  of  Tannes,  and  anerwatdi  retired  into  the 
nte  and  iterike  coontiy  of  Stivsl,  near  Pontivy,  At 
the  death  of  Hingueten,  the  clergy  tad  the  laity  alike 
vithone  acclaim  appointed  Men  adec  bla  Intimate  sue- 
ccasoc.  SL  Heriadec  is  mentioned  in  the  Vila  Sando- 
mbTBollaiKiul(ii,S6J.  It  is  not  known  when  he  was 
canwuied,  but  his  name  is  still  much  venerated  in  Brit- 
tany, where  many  churches  and  chapels  have  been  con- 
■nated  under  the  inspiration  of  his  memory.  He  died 
in  Tannes  in  the  vear  666. 

M erian.  Hash  Bernhard,  a  noted  philosopher,  was 
hon  in  I7S3  at  Lichstall,  in  the  canton  of  Baale,  where 
hb  father  was  a  minister.  After  finishing  an  academi- 
cal coarse  of  philosophical  and  philological  stodies,  he 
became  private  tutor  of  a  young  Dutch  nobleman.  At 
the  recommendation  of  M.  do  Manpertuis,  Frederick  the 
Great  called  him  to  Beilln.  Here  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  soon  distinguished  him- 
■itf  10  much  that  in  1771  he  was  nominated  director  of 
the  philosophical  department,  and  in  1797  (after  For- 
Bey's  death)  secretary  of  the  academy.  Of  his  numer- 
iMs  philosophical  works,  some  of  which  show  superior 
DKrits,  we  mention  the  fallowing :  Din.  de  auloc/iiria 
(Bnte,  1740)  -.—IHiamrt  tur  la  mitapkyiiqiu  (Baale, 
nK):—8fUme  Ai  Mondt  (Bouillon,  lTTO):_£r(iincn 
di  fkiitoin  MtUurrlle  de  la  ixUgion  par  Mr,  Hume,  ou 
r«  ixAfe  let  a-rmrt,  etc  (Amsterdam,  1779).  Numei- 
ma  philosophical  eaaays  of  his  are  printed  in  the  "  Mem. 
de  TAcad.  des  Sciences  k  'Ba\m,''K,g.Mim.mr[npptr- 
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ajitum  dt  Ma  propit  fnitoics ;  Mho.  tn 
amiidirit  r^cttitemtiU  aux  idia,  ou  n 
iii'e(iJ(iRsraiiH(voLv);  Re^xiimMphHoi.iarl. 
biance  (vol.  xii) ;  Exawn  ifune  gnettiom  conci 
liierii  (voLix);  Paraltilt  dt  dmx principei de ptj/cholo- 
gie  (vol.xiii);  ,3ur  fe  anu  nuTiif  (vol  xiv) ;  Sur  k  di- 
rir  (vol.  ivi) ;  Sur  la  crainle  de  la  iiorf ,-  Sur  U  mepris 
de  la  morli  Sur  le  micide  (voL  xix);  Sut  fa  durit  tl 
mr  rinlfmili  du  plaitir  el  de  la  peine  (voL  xti).  For 
further  details,  see  Fred.  Ancilkm,  Elogt  huUrrijue  de  J. 
B.  iStria»,  ei«.  (Berlin,  IBIO).     (R.  S.  R) 

Mer'lball  (Heb.  Mer^ah',  ri3-^-1i3,  quarrel,  or 
"■trife,''  as  in  Gen.  siii,Si  Numb.  xxvii,i4),  the  dmg- 
nation  of  two  places,  each  marked  by  a  spring. 

1.  (Sept.  Xmlap^att ;  Vulg.  joins  with  the  preceding 
name  in  one,  lenlatio,  Ezod.  zvii,  7 ;  but  in  F^  Ixxxi, 
6,\oiliipia,  amlradictio,')  The  latter  of  Uie  two  names 
given  by  Moses  to  the  fountain  in  the  desert  of  Sin,  on 
the  western  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  issued  from  the 
rock  which  he  emute  by  the  divine  command,  the  other 
equivalent  name  being  Massau  ;  and  the  reason  is  as- 
signed, "  because  of  the  ciidmg  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  because  they  did  there  lemjit  the  Lord"  (Exod.  xvii, 
1-T).  This  spot  is  only  named  once  again  by  this  title 
(Psa.  bjuii,  8).  The  general  locaUty  is  designated  by 
the  name  Rbphidix  (vcr,  1,  8).  See  Eiode.  Tbe 
monks  of  Sinai  >mi  pretend  to  show  the  identical  rock 
trmu  which  Moses  brought  forth  tbe  water  (OUn's  TVao- 
ele,  1,416).  St^hens  describes  it  as  an  isolated  stone, 
about  twelve  feet  high,  with  several  artiScial  gashes 
from  which  water  tricklM  (Tran,  i,  !85).  Buickhardt, 
also,  who  was  one  of  the  first  iravcUera  (hat  critically 
examined  the  locality,  thinks  it  hears  indubitable  marks 
of  art,  yet  one  of  Che  Utei  travellers,  D.  Roberts,  holds 
that  the  oriS(«  has  been  naturally  formed  by  the  ooiing 
of  water  for  along  period  (/Iol^Land,Eff^t,etc,v6Liii, 
pL  iii).  The  rock  rests  isolated  where  it  has  fall™  from 
the  face  uf  the  mountain.  It  is  of  red  granite,  fifteen 
feet  long,  and  ten  feci  wide.  Down  the  front  of  the 
block,  in  an  oblique  direc^n,  runs  a  seam,  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  wide,  of  apparently  a  softer  material ; 
the  rock  also  has  ten  or  twelve  deep  horizontal  crevices, 
at  nearly  equal  distances  from  each  other.  There  are 
also  other  apertures  upon  its  surface  from  which  the 
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water  ia  said  to  have  issued — in  all  aboat  twenty  in 
number,  and  lying  nearly  in  a  straight  line  around  the 
three  sides  of  the  stone,  and  for  the  most  part  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long,  two  or  three  inches  broad,  and  from 
one  to  two  inches  deep;  but  a  few  are  as  deep  as  four 
inches.  The  rock  is  highly  revered  both  by  the  Chris- 
tians and  Bedouins.  It  lies  in  the  valley  called  Wady 
«1-Lejah,  in  the  very  highest  region  of  the  Sinai  group, 
running  up  narrow  and  choked  with  fallen  rocks  between 
the  two  peaks  that  daim  to  be  the  Mount  of  Moses,  and 
contains  the  deserted  convent  of  £1-Abein  (Kitto,  PicL 
Bibk,  ad  loc). 

2.  (Sept«<ivnXo7fa,inNumb.xx,ld;  xxvii,14;  Deut 
xxxii,  51 ;  XotSopia  in  Numb,  xx,  24 ;  Yulg.  contradict 
tio;  but  in  Psa.  xcv,  8,  irttpaafAog^  ientatiOf  Auth.Yers. 
*' pro  vocation;"  andin£zek.xlvii,19,Map</i(a3;  xlviii, 
28,  BaptfAut^ — in  which  last  two  passages,  as  well  as  in 
Psa.  cvi,  82,  the  Auth.Vers.  has  "  strife.")  Another  foun- 
tain produced  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  similar 
circumstances,  in  the  desert  of  Zin  (Wady  Arabah),  near 
Kadesh ;  to  which  the  name  was  given  with  a  similar 
reference  to  the  previous  misconduct  of  the  Israelites 
(Numb.  XX,  18, 24;  Deut  xxxiii,  8).  In  the  last  text, 
which  is  the  only  one  where  the  two  places  are  men- 
tioned together,  the  former  is  called  Massah  only,  to 
prevent  the  confusion  of  the  two  Meribahs, "  Whom 
thou  didst  prove  at  Massah,  and  with  whom  thou  didst 
strive  at  the  waters  of  Meribah."  Indeed,  this  latter 
Meribah  is  almost  always  indicated  by  the  addition  of 
**  waters,"  as  if  further  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
(Numb.  XX,  13, 24;  Deut,  xxxiii,  8;  Psa.  Ixxxi.  8;  cvi, 
32;  Ezek.  xlvii,  19;  xlviii,  28),  a  title  that  is  but  once 
applied  to  the  other  Meribah  (Psa.  Ixxxi,  8) ;  and  the 
locality  we  are  now  considering  is  still  more  distinctly 
called  "  waters  of  Meribah  in  Kadesh"  (Numb,  xxvii, 
14),  and  even  Meribah  of  Kadesh  (A.V.  **Meribah-Ka- 
desh,"  Deut  xxxii,  51).  Only  once  is  thb  place  called 
Rimply  Meribah  (Psa.  xcv,  8).  It  is  strange  that,  with 
all  this  carefulness  of  distinction  in  Scripture,  the  two 
places  should  rarely  have  been  properly  discriminated. 
Indeed  many  commentators  have  regaixled  the  one  as 
a  mere  duplicate  of  the  other,  owing  to  a  mixture  of 
earlier  and  later  legend.  The  above  monkish  tradition 
has  contributed  to  confound  the  two  localities.  But,  be- 
sides the  differences  already  noted,  there  was  this  very 
important  one,  that  in  smiting  the  rock  at  the  second 
place  Moses  himself  exhibited  impatience  with  the  mul- 
titude (Numb.  XX,  10-12) ;  whereas  he  showed  no  signs  of 
passion  on  the  former  occasion.  See  Moses.  The  dis- 
tance of  place  from  the  former  Meribah,  the  distance  of 
time,  and  the  difference  of  the  people  in  a  new  genera- 
tion, are  circumstances  which,  when  the  positive  condi- 
tions of  the  two  wells  were  so  equal,  explain  why  Moses 
might  give  the  same  name  to  two  places.    See  Kadesh. 

Merlb'-BaU  (Heb.  Merib'-Ba'al,  bra  a-^ntt,  con- 
tender  with  Baali  1  Chron.  viii,  34 ;  Sept.  MtpifiaaX  v.  r. 
M{0/M/3a<^,yulg.  Meribaal;  also  in  the  contracted  form 
3fm'-J9a'a/,b?a  '^'113,1  Chron.  ix, 40;  SepUMtpiPaaX 
V.  r.  MtxpiP(taX,yulg,  Jferiftaai),  the  son  of  Jonathan, 
elsewhere  called  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  iv,  4,  etc),  ap- 
parently from  an  unwillingness  to  pronounce  the  idola- 
trous name  of  BaaL    See  Ishboshkth. 

Merlci,  Angela,  foundress  of  the  Order  of  Ursu- 
lines,  was  bom  at  Desenzano,  on  the  lake  of  Guarda, 
in  1511.  Her  family  name  was  De  Brescia,  She  was 
brought  up  by  her  uncle,  and  at  an  early  age  entered 
the  Order  of  St  Francis.  She  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  after  her  return  established  at  Brescia, 
in  1537,  a  new  order  of  nuns,  of  which  she  was  appoint- 
ed superior.  Angela  Merici  died  March  21, 1540.  Her 
order  was  so  successful  that  at  the  end  of  a  century 
after  its  organization  it  counted  in  France  alone  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  convents.  Sec  Helyot,  Hist,  des 
ordres  monastiqueSf  iv,  150 ;  D'Emillianne,  Hist,  des  or- 
dres  monastiquest  p.  247-249 ;  Mordri,  Diet,  hist,  s.  v. — 
lloefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  Gensralet  ii,  638.    See  Uksulines. 


Meridian  is  the  technical  term  for  the  siesta  or 
noon-day  sleep  in  a  convent,  allowed  to  be  takoi  during 
one  hour  after  hall-time.— Walcott,  Sacr,  A  rchceoL  a.  v. 

Merino,  John  Amtoh  Diaz,  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  was  bom  in  1771.  In  his  twelfth  year  he 
had  made  such  extraordinary  progress  in  his  studies 
that  he  was  ready  to  enter  the  University  of  Alcala. 
Later  he  lectured  as  professor  of  thecdogy  at  several 
universities  in  Spain  and  Cuba,  then  joined  the  Domin- 
icans, and  was  shortly  after  promoted  general  of  this 
order.  On  account  of  his  great  wisdom  and  sagacity, 
he  was  often  consulted  by  the  bishops  in  cases  of  an  in- 
tricate character.  In  1882  he  was  ordained,  and  in  his 
position  led  a  most  exemplary  and  sim|^  life,  and 
greatly  devoted  himself  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 
His  firm  and  vivid  faith  was  a  bulwark  against  the 
evils  of  his  time,  and,  for  refusing  to  support  irreligioua 
edicts  of  his  government,  he  was  finally  expelled  from 
his  see  and  had  to  leave  Spain.  He  spent  his  last 
years  in  France  in  exile,  and  died  at  Marseilles  in  1844. 
He  published  Coieccion  EccUsiastica  and  BibHoteca  de 
la  Religion,  the  first  work  containing  all  the  acts  of  the 
Spanish  bbhops  in  defence  of  the  system  of  the  Church 
pursued  during  the  constitutional  epoch,  and  the  lat- 
ter comprising  the  translation  of  the  works  of  Lamen- 
nais,  Maistre,  etc 

Merit  signifies  desert,  or  that  which  is  earned ;  orig- 
inally the  word  was  applied  to  soldiers  and  other  mili- 
tary persons,  who,  by  their  labors  in  the  field,  and  by 
the  various  hardships  they  underwent  during  the  course 
of  a  campaign,  as  also  by  other  services  they  might 
occasionally  render  to  the  commonwealth,  were  said, 
merere  stipendia,  to  merit,  or  earn  their  pay;  which 
they  might  properly  be  said  to  do,  because  they  yield- 
ed in  real  service  an  equivalent  to  the  state  for  the  sti- 
pend they  received,  which  was  therefore  due  to  them 
in  justice.  Here,  then,  we  come  at  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  merU ;  from  which  it  is  very  clearly  to  be 
seen  that,  in  a  theological  sense,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  merit  in  our  best  obedience.  One  man  may 
merit  of  another,  but  all  mankind  together  cannot  merit 
from  the  hand  of  God.  This  evidently  appears,  if  we 
consider  the  imperfections  of  all  our  sorices,  and  the 
express  declaration  of  the  divine  Word  (Ephes.  ii,  8,  9 ; 
Rom.  xi,  5,  6 ;  Tit  iii,  5 ;  Kom.  x,  1, 4).  The  scholastic 
distinction  between  merit  ofcongruity  and  merit  of  con- 
dignity  is  thus  stated  by  Hobbes  {Of  Meat,  pt.  i,  ch.  iv) : 
"  God  Almighty  having  promised  Paradise  to  those  that 
can  walk  through  this  world  according  to  the  limits  and 
precepts  prescribed  by  him,  they  say  he  that  shall  so 
walk  shall  meril  Paradise  ex  congruo.  But  because  no 
man  can  demand  a  right  to  it  by  his  own  righteousness, 
or  any  other  power  in  himself,  but  by  the  free  grace  of 
God  only,  they  say  no  man  can  merit  Paradise  ex  com" 
digno.^  See  Meritum.  See  South's  Sermons,  The  Doc- 
trine  of  Merit  stated,  vol.  iii,  ser.  1 ;  Toplady^s  Works,  iii, 
471;  Hervey*s  Eleven  Letters  to  Wesley;  Bobinson*s 
Claude,  ii,  218 ;  Buck,  Theol  DicL  s.  v.    See  also  Works. 

Mkrits  op  Christ,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  influ- 
ence or  moral  consideration  resulting  from  the  obedience 
of  Christ — all  that  he  wrought  and  all  that  he  suffered 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  See  Atonement  ;  Im- 
putation; Righteousness  op  Christ. 

Merits  op  Saints.    See  Supererogation. 

Merltom  db  Condiono,  or  db  Congruo  (desert 
of  fcorth  or  fitness).  This  distinction  in  the  idea  of 
the  merit  of  good  works,  as  it  was  first  interpreted  by 
Thomas  Aquinas,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  compromise 
between  the  strict  Augustinian  doctrine  to  which  be 
himself  was  attached,  and  the  Pelagian  tendencies  of 
the  Church  in  general,  particularly  on  the  subject  of 
good  works.  He  therefore  considers  meritorious  works 
under  two  aspects :  1.  According  to  the  substance  of  the 
work  itself,  in  so  far  as  proceeding  firom  beings  en- 
dowed with  free  will,  it  is  an  effect  of  their  free  voli- 
tion.   2.  As  proceeding  in  a  measure  from  the  grace  of 
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the  Holy  Spiiit.  Under  the  last  aspect,  being,  in  (act, 
an  effect  of  the  divine  grace  in  man,  it  is  meritorium 
Tits  aterns  ex  amdagn(K  While  considered  as  a  result 
of  free  will,  the  immense  disproportion  betwe^i  the 
aeatore  and  the  supernatural  communicated  grace  pre- 
Tcnts  there  being  any  condigmUUj  any  absolute  desert, 
but  only  a  oonffntiUMtj  propter  quandam  SBqualitatem 
pioportionisu  For  it  appears  suitable  that  **  ut  homini 
operanti  secundum  tuam  virtutem  Deus  recompenset 
ncuDdnm  excellentiam  «iuB  virtutis.**  From  this  Thom- 
ai  Aquinas  concludes :  1.  That  no  one  but  Christ  can 
gain  by  meritmm  amdigm  Mnyprimam  graHam  for  anoth- 
ef;  2.  That,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  to  all  as  re- 
gards aierftteflt  eoii^rvt,  since  *^  secundum  amicitie  proper^ 
tkoem  Dens  im^et  hominis  voluntatem  in  salvatione 
alterioBb"  The  condnsion,  which  opens  wide  the  door 
to  the  practice  of  supererogatory  works,  is  consequently 
tkis,  that  **  fides  aliorum  «aie<  alU  ad  salutem  merito 
conffrniy  non  condignL"  Duns  Scotus  goes  even  further 
in  thu  Pelagian  direction,  and  asserts  that  man  can, 
de  eongruo,  prepare  (ditpontre)  himself  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  grace  offeied  him.  By  Protestants  this  dis- 
tinction is  of  coarse  rejected,  as  well  as  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  good  works.  The  ApoL  Cm\f»  (ii,  68)  declares 
that  this  scholastic  distinction  is  but  a  screen  toft  Pela- 
giaiusm :  "Nam  si  Deus  necessario  dat  gratiam  pro  me- 
rito coogmi,  jam  non  est  meritum  congrui,  sed  con- 
(figni;"  elsewhere  (iii,  127)  it  opposes  to  it  the  follow- 
ing arguments :  1.  That  this  doctrine  tends  to  diminish 
the  mediatorial  character  of  Christ,  qui  perpetuo  est 
mediator,  non  tantnm  in  prindpio justificationis.  2.  That 
it  ODodnually  awakens  doubts  in  the  conscience,  for 
hypocrites  could  alwairs  rely  on  their  good  works  to 
merit  justification,  while  consdentious  belieren  would 
be  in  doubt  as  to  all  their  works,  and  always  seeking 
for  more.  **  Hoc  est  enim  de  eongruo  mereri,  dobitare 
et  sine  fide  operari,  donee  desperatio  inddit"  See  MUn- 
seber.  Z>ArtecA  d.  Dogmengeach,  ii,  1, 145,  146, 176;  Ne- 
ander,  GttcK  d,  ekristL  Religion  u.  Kirche,  ii,  294,  610.— 
Uerzog,  Reod-EncyUop,  iz,  86&     (J.  N.  P.) 

Merlat,  Elib,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Saintes  in  March,  1634,  and  was  educated  at  Saumur  and 
Hontauban ;  he  afterwards  visited  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  England,  and  in  1658  secured  a  position  as  minister 
at  the  church  of  AD  Saints.  In  1678  he  presided  over 
the  (KOTincial  synod  at  Jonzac.  His  reply  to  Henverse- 
mat  de  la  Morale  ^A  mauld  brought  upon  him  the  dis- 
pieasare  of  the  government  in  1679;  he  was  sent  to  pris- 
00,  and  in  1680  the  Parliament  of  Guienne  banished  him 
from  the  country.  Merlat  escaped  to  Lausanne,  where 
he  was  appoibted  professor  of  theology.  He  died  there 
Nov.  18, 1705.  His  most  celebrated  works  are,  Bipotue 
gmraU  au  Uvre  de  M,A mauld:  Le Renoenemeni  de  la 
Morak  de  Jesus  Christ  (Saumur,  1672, 12mo)  i^Le  mO' 
9tn  de  discemer  les  esprits;  this  sermon  was  directed 
towards  the  visionaries,  and  created  great  disturbance : 
—Lt  trtd  et  lefaux  Pietisme  (Lausanne,  1700, 12mo). — 
Uoe£er,  Xouv,  Biog,  Ghurale,  s.  v. 

Merle  d'Aubign^,  Jean  Henri,  D.D.,  one  of 
the  iUostrious  characten  of  the  Church  of  the  19th  cen- 
tniy,  the  popular  historian  of  the  most  prominent  event 
of  modem  times — the  great  Reformation  of  the  16th 
oentnry— was  bom  at  the  village  of  Eaux  Vives,  on 
lake  Leman,  in  the  canton  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Aug. 
16, 1794.  He  was  the  descendant  of  celebrated  French 
ProtcflUnts.  His  first  French  ancestor  to  leave  the  na- 
tive mhI  was  his  great-grandfather,  John  Levris  Merle, 
who  quitted  his  home  at  Kismes  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685),  and  found  a  refuge  in  the 
home  of  Switzerland's  greatest  character— John  Calvin. 
In  174S  Francis,  son  of  John  Lewis,  married  Elizabeth 
IVAnbign^  daughter  of  the  celebrated  French  Protestant 
Bohleman,  and  direct  descendant  of  the  noted  chevalier, 
Theodore  Agrippa  d'Anbign^,  the  grandfather  of  Ma- 
<itnie  de  Maintsnon  (q.v.).  According  to  French  usage, 
the  (amily  name  of  Elizabeth's  illustrious  ancestry  was 


appended  to  the  family  name  of  her  own  offspring.  One 
of  these  was  her  son,  Aim^  Robert  (bom  in  1755,  mur- 
dered in  1799),  the  father  of  this  subject,  and  of  two 
other  sons  who  now  figure  in  American  mercantile  life 
— one  of  them  has  been  for  many  yean  a  resident  of 
Brooklyn,  L.  L ;  the  other  a  resident  of  New  Orleans. 

Jean  Henri  was  educated  in  the  Academy,  or,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called,  the  University  of  Geneva.  De- 
termined to  enter  the  ministry,  he  inaugurated  his  the- 
ological course  at  his  alma  mater.  While  engaged  in 
his  studies,  under  the  leadership  of  a  faculty  decidedly 
rationalistic  in  tendency,  he  fell  in  with  the  Haldanes, 
and  was  led  to  dedicate  himself  to  Christ  as  a  faithful 
and  devoted  servant.  In  his  own  account  of  his  con- 
version. Dr.  d'Aubign^  states  that  his  professor  of  divin- 
ity disbdieved  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  that, 
instead  of  the  Bible,  **  St.  Seneca  and  St,  Plato  were 
the  two  saints  whose  writings  he  hdd  up  for  admiration.'' 
The  pupil  followed  the  master  throughout.  He  was 
chairman  of  a  meeting  of  students  who  protested  most 
vehemently,  in  a  public  document,  against  '*  the  odious 
aggression"  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  *' Considerations  upon 
the  Di^nnity  of  Jesus  Christ,"  by  Henri  Empey  taz,  which 
was  addressed  to  them,  and  had  produced  a  great  «xdte- 
ment.  '*But  soon,"  he  continues,  **I  met  Robert  Hal- 
dane,  and  heard  him  read  from  an  English  Bible  a  chap- 
ter from  Romans  about  the  natural  corruption  of  man — 
a  doctrine  of  which  I  hod  never  before  heard.  In  fact, 
I  was  quite  astonished  to  hear  of  man  being  corrupt  by 
nature.  I  remember  saying  to  Mr.  Haldane, '  Now  I  see 
that  doctrine  in  the  Bible.'  *Yes,'  he  replied;  'but  do 
you  see  it  in  your  heart?'  That  was  but  a  simple  ques- 
tion, yet  it  came  home  to  my  conscience.  It  was  the 
Sword  of  the  Spirit ;  and  from  that  time  I  saw  that  my 
heart  was  corrupted,  and  knew  from  the  Word  of  God 
that  I  can  be  saved  by  grace  alfme.  So  that,  if  Geneva 
gave  something  to  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation— if  she  communicated  light  to  John  Knox — 
Geneva  has  recdved  something  from  Scotland  in  return 
in  the  blessed  exertions  of  Robert  Haldane."  See  Hal- 
dane; Malax. 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  theological  course  at  Ge- 
neva, Merle  d'Anbign^  went  abroad  and  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Leipsic  and  Berlin.  In  the  last-name<i 
place  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  ^  father  of  modem 
Church  history,"  Neander.  On  his  way  to  Berlin  he 
had  passed  through  Eisenach,  and  visited  the  castle  of 
Wartburg,  made  fiimons  by  Luther's  sojourn.  It  was  in 
this  spot  that  he  first  conceived  the  purpose  of  writing 
the  **  History  of  the  Reformation."  His  stay  at  Berlin, 
and  association  with  the  immortal  Neander,  only  con- 
firmed the  purpose,  and  he  rested  not  until  the  work  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  worid.  In  1817  he  was  ordained 
to  preach,  and  became  the  pastor  of  an  interesting  French 
Protestant  Church  at  Hamburg.  There  he  labored  dil- 
igently for  his  people  and  his  God  for  some  five  years, 
when  he  was  invited  to  Brussels,  by  the  late  king  him- 
self, as  pastor  of  a  newly-formed  French  congregation. 
He  rapidly  rose  in  favor  and  distinction,  and  enjoyed 
the  position  of  president  of  the  Consistory  of  the  French 
and  German  Protestant  churches  of  the  Belgian  capi- 
tal. In  1880,  the  revolution  delivering  the  country  from 
Protestant  rule  and  Dutch  authority,  all  persons  friend- 
ly to  the  king  of  Holland  were  reguded  as  enemies  of 
the  Belgians,  and  Merle  d'Anbign^,  fearing  for  his  life, 
determined  to  return  to  his  native  country.  The  pious 
*'Switzera"  were  activdy  canvassing  at  this  time  for 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  theological  school 
— a  training  place  for  the  ministry  of  the  orthodox 
churches.  His  arrival  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  proj- 
ect, and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  ^  Evangelical 
Society"  in  1881,  and  the  founding  of  the  long-desired 
seminary.  Merle  was  appointed  professor  of  Church 
history,  and  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
school,  a  podtion  which  he  continued  to  hold  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  adorning  it  by  his  piety,  learning, 
and  doquence,  and  sanctified  by  the  divine  blessing 
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upon  his  ever-meiDonble  Ubofs.  Hib  aasocUtee  in  the 
iicbool  were  Gaussen,  celebrated  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
*^  Inspiration,"  Pilet,  and  Lm  Harpe.  Though  poesesaed 
of  an  ample  fortune,  Dr.  Merle  d*Aubign^  lived  a  life 
of  laborious  activity.  At  seventy-eight  he  was  still 
vigorous,  and  went  to  bed  on  Sunday  night,  October  20, 
after  partaking  of  the  sacrament,  and  subsequent  devo- 
tions, with  no  sense  of  pain  or  illness.  Like  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, whom  in  some  points  he  may  be  said  to  have  re- 
sembled, he  was  found  to  have  died  quietly  in  his 
room  at  night,  and  to  have  been  some  hours  dead  before 
his  family  knew  their  loss.  His  death  occurred  on  Oct. 
21, 1872,  at  Geneva.  Upon  his  country's  loss,  the  Chris- 
tian JrUeUigencer  (Oct.  24, 1872)  thus  comments  in  a 
beautifuUy-written  obituary  of  our  subject :  ^  Not  since 
the  impressive  death-scene  of  John  Calvin,  which  took 
place  308  3rears  ago,  has  Geneva  been  called  to  mourn 
over  the  loss  of  a  more  illustrious  citizen  and  minister 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Free  Church,  of  which 
he  was  founder,  pastor,  professor — which  differs  from  the 
Established  Church  in  ha\Huig  no  connection  with  the 
State  government  —  partakes  largely  of  the  nature  of 
Calvinistic  Methodism.  But  the  man  himself  was  broader 
and  greater  than  any  sect.  His  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Calvin  is  his  own  most  appropriate  epitaph : 
*He  was  not  a  Gene^'an;  he  was  not  a  Swiss;  he  was 
of  the  City  of  God.'  **  Henry  Baylies,  in  a  short  report 
of  **  An  Evening  with  D'Aubigne"  {ZUnCs  Herald,  Nov. 
14, 1872),  has  furnished  a  description  of  Merle's  appear- 
ance of  late  years:  ^'D'Aubign^  stood,  I  should  say,  full 
six  feet,  rather  more  than  less ;  was  large,  but  not  cor- 
pulent. His  face  was  long,  not  full,  and  smooth,  I  think. 
His  iron-gray  locks  were  combed  back,  exposing  a  high 
forehead ;  his  eyebrows  were  heavy  and  black.  His  feat- 
ures and  expression  were  somewhat  severe,  and  marked, 
as  if  he  had  inherited  the  spirit  and  fought  the  battles 
of  the  old  Scotch  Covenanters.  He  conveised  in  Eng- 
lish with  tolerable  readiness.  His  health  was  then  fee- 
ble, but  he  was  hopeful  of  improvement." 

Merle  (PAubiffM  as  an  Author, — The  duties  incum- 
bent upon  a  professor  of  theology  are  so  varied,  espe- 
cially at  Geneva,  where  the  influences,  as  in  most  large 
European  cities,  are  decidedly  rationalistic,  that  the 
manner  in  which  D'Aubign^  discharged  his  duty  to- 
wards his  pupils  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to 
the  very  highest  regards  on  the  part  of  all  followers  of 
Jesus  the  Christ.  The  task,  however,  which  D'Aubigne 
had  set  for  himself  at  Eisenach,  the  writing  of  a  history 
of  the  great  H^ormaHon,  was  the  one  that  mainly  oc- 
cupied him;  and  while  a  most  devoted  pastor  and  a 
truly  laborious  professor,  he  yet  found  time  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  work  that  has  immortalized  the  name  of 
its  author.  His  Histoire  de  la  R^ormation  au  Seiziime 
Steele  (Paris,  188&-&8, 6  vols.  8vo)  gained  for  him  liters 
ally  a  world-wide  reputation.  His  warm,  devotional 
manner  made  him  singularly  popular  as  a  preacher 
and  speaker,  and  threw  a  charm  over  hb  hearers.  His 
vigorous  Protestantism,  and  his  belief  in  the  special 
providential  mission  of  the  evangelical  forms  of  Prot- 
estant Christianity,  made  his  history  almost  a  mani- 
festo of  Protestantism.  His  style  is  brilliant,  and  gen- 
erally clear,  and,  as  was  said  of  him  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  English  reviewers,  "  He  wrote  for 
time,  and  his  writings  will  endure  for  eternity."  The 
sale  of  this  work  was  immense.  More  than  200,000  cop- 
ies were  sold  in  France  alone ;  while  the  English  trans- 
lation has  circulated  in  more  than  800,000  copies  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  Germany  also 
the  work  proved  an  immense  success.  But  while  the 
fascinations  of  its  style,  as  well  as  the  transcendent  in- 
terest and  importance  of  its  matter,  captivated  the  peo- 
ple, there  are  many  scholars  who  have  taken  excep- 
tion to  his  "one-sidedness,"  and  have  declared  it  uncrit- 
ical and  unscholarly.  One  of  the  latest  writers  on  the 
subject.  Prof.  Fisher,  of  Yale,  actuaUy  ignores  D'Au- 
bigne as  an  authority,  and  refuses  to  place  him  by  the 
side  of  such  men  as  Gieseler  and  Kauke.    This  we  think 


a  great  injustice  to  D'Aubigne  We  do  not  oondTCt 
believe  that  he  has  done  anything  more  than  popvitzr- 
ize  the  great  Protestant  Btory ;  but  to  ignore  him  who 
may  be  said  to  have  been  virtually  the  first  to  write 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  is  a  shortcoming  to  be 
regretted.  See  Preface  to  Fisher,  The  S^ormaHam 
(N.  Y.  1873,  8vo);  and  compare  Baird,  ITAubiffmi  amd 
his  WritinffSf  vfith  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Author 
(N.Y.  1846, 12mo),  p.  xx.  Says  the  writer  in  the  Chris- 
tian Intdligencer^  whom  we  have  already  had  oceasicio 
to  quote :  **  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  this  work  in  reproducing  the  charactera, 
scenes,  and  struggles  of  the  Reformation  times,  and  in 
its  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  mind.  We  are  w^ 
aware  of  the  critical  ordeal  which  it  has  pasKd  tlirongh 
among  the  scholars  of  Europe,  and  that  its  scientific 
value  is  not  rated  so  high  as  that  of  lustories  written 
for  learned  men.  But  as  a  book  for  the  people  it  has 
no  rival,  either  in  its  immense  circulation,  or  in  its  ac- 
knowledged power  in  behalf  of  the  great  principles  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  work  is,  moreov^ 
the  bright  and  best  reflection  of  its  gifted  author's  gen- 
ius, learning,  and  grace.  Brilliant  in  style,  picturesqoe 
in  description,  sententious,  full  of  striking  thoughts  and 
powerful  word-painting,  it  also  glows  with  his  profound 
love  for  the  dear  old  faith,  and  with  burning  zeal 
against  the  comiprions  and  iniquities  of  the  great  apos- 
tasy of  Rome.  In  no  other  book  in  our  language  do 
Luther  and  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  Farel,  Calvin,  Tetzel, 
and  Dr.  Eck,  the  great  emperor  and  the  greater  elec- 
tor, Leo  X,  and  other  characters,  so  live  and  nwve,  and 
act  in  all  their  personal  traits  and  historical  deeds.^  In 
1862  he  supplemented  his  great  work  by  the  publica- 
tion of  The  History  of  the  Rrformation  in  Europe  m  the 
Time  <if  Calvw,  the  fourth  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1868.  The  other  works  of  M.  d'Aubign^  al- 
though less  widely  celebrated,  are  in  their  way  scarcely 
inferior  to  his  greatly-renowned  production.  They  axe: 
Le  Lutheranisme  et  la  R^forme  (Paris,  1844) : — Le  Pro- 
tecteurf  ou  la  Republigue  d'Angleterre  aux  Jours  de 
Cromwell  (ibid.  1848,  8vo) :  rendered  into  English,  and 
largely  circulated  under  the  title,  ^  The  Protector,  or 
the  Englbh  Republic  in  the  Days  of  Cromwell,"  a 
thoughtful  and  admirably  written  review  of  the  rule  of 
the  Puritan  dictator.  It  is  based  upon  Carlyle's  famous 
monogram  on  the  Protector,  and  was  expressly  designed 
as  an  exhibit  of  that  *^  Protestantism  which  in  Crom- 
well's mind  was  fkr  above  his  own  person:** — Germany ^ 
England,  and  Scotland^  or  Recollections  of  a  Swiss  Minis- 
ter (London,  1848, 8vo),  a  work  that  showed  great  pow- 
ers of  observation  and  clearness  of  expression: — Three 
Centuries  of  Struggling  in  Scotland,  or  Two  Kings  and 
Two  Kingdoms  (Paris,  1850, 18mo) :  a  brief— if  we  may 
80  style  it — in  which  are  presented  the  main  features 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation: — VAncien  et  le  Mimsfre 
(1866) : — and  Character  of  the  Rrformer  and  the  Refor- 
mation of  Geneva  (1862,  8vo).  M.  Merle  d'Aubign^ 
h<s  also  contributed  lai^y  to  periodical  publications, 
the  most  noted  of  his  papers  being  a  series  on  the  A  r- 
chives  of  Christianity,  Siee,  besides  the  writers  already 
quoted,  La  France  Protestante,  ou  vies  des  Protestcmts 
Frangais  (1853) ;  Charles  de  Remusat,  Mika^eM  de  Lit- 
tirature  et  Philosophic;  Yapereau,  Diet,  des  CotUempo- 
rains,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genircde,  s.  v. ;  Brit,  and 
For,  Evang,  Rev,  1848, 101  sq. ;  New-Englander,  iv,d44; 
Harper's  Magazine,  1872,  Nov.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Merle,  Matthieu,  a  noted  Huguenot  soldier,  was 
bom  at  Uz^s,  Languedoc,  in  1548.  He  was  not,  as  De 
Thou  represents,  the  son  of  a  wool-carder,  nor  did  be 
follow  in  his  youth  the  trade  of  wool-carding.  He  be- 
longed to  a  noble  but  poor  family  of  Lower  Languedoc, 
did  not  receive  any  school  education,  and  never  learned 
either  to  read  or  to  write.  Having  a  decided  liking 
for  war  and  the  profession  of  arms,  Merle,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  enlisted  in  a  guard  commanded  by  D*Acier, 
who  subsequently  became  the  duke  of  Uzi^s.  As  a 
member  of  that  guard,  Merle  went  through  the  cam- 
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pugn  of  1569  in  Pohou.  After  the  pactflc&tion  in  ld70| 
he  entered  the  service  of  Francois  de  Peyre,  a  gentle- 
mm  of  the  horw,  who  intrusted  him  vrith  the  super- 
Ttaioo  of  his  castle  in  G^naudau.  Shortly  after  the 
rnHscre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  hostilities  baviog  been 
kiadled  afiresb,  Merk  inflicted  the  bloodiest  retaliation 
npoD  the  Romanists,  and  by  his  deeds  of  valor  and 
proven  became  so  redoubtable  that  the  mere  mention  of 
hn  name  was  sufficient  to  cause  far  and  near  the  direst 
consternation  among  his  enemies.  He  died  about  1590. 
Goodin,  in  his  MimoireM,  published  a  brief  sketch  of 
Herie,  and  his  career  as  a  soldier.  See  De  Thou,  ffig- 
toria  m  temporit ;  M.  Imberais,  HitL  dtt  guerres  re- 
Sgkiaet  m  A  wcergne ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  GhUraie,  s.  v. 

>f^Hn^  Charles,  a  French  critic,  was  bom  at 
Amiens  in  1678.  He  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus;  at 
tat  was  a  teacher  of  belles-lettres,  and  subsequently 
iostnicted  in  theology  with  much  success.  He  was  also 
goe  of  the  editors  of  the  Memoires  de  Trivoux,  Merlin 
died  in  Paris  about  1747.  He  is  the  author  of  Rifuta- 
Urn  du  critiques  de  Jf.  Ba^le  tur  8L  Augustin  (Paris, 
1732, 4to).  He  had  also  undertaken  to  examine  or  re- 
fute Bayle's  criticisms  on  religious  matters,  but  this 
vnk  was  never  given  to  the  public  Neaiiy  all  the 
articles  which  Merlin  contributed  to  the  Mimoires  de 
Trhoux  were  intended  to  controvert  Beyle's  religious 
opiniona.  Other  works  of  his  are.  Veritable  cJkJf  det 
tmrrages  de  St,  Augustin  (Paris,  1732,  4to): — Examen 
exact  d  detaHU  da  f cat  d'ffonorius  (1738, 12mo)  \—Trait$ 
Hdorique  et  dogmatique  sur  les  paroles  ou  les  formes  des 
SaeremeiUs  de  PEgHse  (Paris,  1745,  12mo ;  reprinted  in 
ISIO  by  Migne). — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Geniralej  s.  v. 

Merlin,  Jaoqnes  (1),  a  French  theologian,  was 
bora  in  Saint-Yictumin,  Limousin,  about  the  latter  part 
of  the  15th  century.  After  having  received  his  diploma 
ai  a  doctor  of  theology  at  Navarre  (1499),  he  became 
lecturer  on  divinity  to  the  chapter  of  Saint-Etienne  de 
Ltmogea.  Subsequently  he  was  ordained  curate  of 
Montouutre,  near  Paris.  In  1525  be  was  appointed 
chief  penitentiaiy  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  of 
wUch  he  had  previously  been  resident  canon.  In  1527, 
king  Frsoeu  I  caused  his  arrest  and  incarceration  for 
preaching  against  certain  courtiers  who  were  suspected 
of  lympathy  with  the  reform  movement.  He  was  cast 
into  the  dungeon  of  the  Louvre.  At  the  entreaties  of 
ihe  prebendaries  of  Paris  he  was  liberated,  after  having 
ioffised  incarceration  for  two  years,  but  even  then  was 
confined  in  his  residence  at  Nanteei  He  was  allowed, 
however,  to  return  to  Paris  in  1580,  when  he  was-  in- 
italled  gnmd-vicar  to  the  bishop  of  Paris,  and  also  cu- 
rate and  archpriest  of  La  Madeleine.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  edition  of  Origen's  works,  which  he  pub- 
liihed  in  1511,  he  wrote  an  Apologie  eTOrigsne.  This 
apology,  wherein,  for  the  first  time,  the  errors  imputed 
to  Origen  are  justified,  caused  Merlin*s  oondenmation 
bjr  the  Pftris  Faculty  of  Theology,  and  by  the  impetu- 
ooi  syndic  NoSlBeda.  He  likewise  published  a  (7o^2^ 
(km  de  tous  les  Comdks,  the  first  ever  issued  from  the 
pieaa  (Paris,  1524,  foL;  Cologne,  1580,  8vo;  and  Paris, 
1^  8vo).  He  also  edited  the  works  of  Richard  de 
Saist-Vielor  (Paris,  1518):— i^femi  de  Blois  (Paris, 
U19):— />«raiad  de  Samt-Pourfoin  (1515);  and  six 
UomiUes  eu  FranfoiSf  sur  ces  paroles  de  VEvattgile: 
Mism  tst  oMgebis  Gabriel  (Paris,  1588, 8vo).  Merlin 
died  in  Pkris  Sept.  26, 1541,  and  was  buried  in  the  crypt 
ofNotie-Dame.  SeeDnpin,^icteoe^dtt«fts»«ineM«e2lp, 
1^545;  Sahnon,  TraiU  de  thuds  des  ConcOes,  p.  197, 
^"i    (A.P.D.) 

Merlin,  Jacqnes  (2),  a  Protestant  dergyman,  the 
«n  of  Pierre  Merlin,  was  bom  at  Alen^on  Feb.  5, 1666. 
He  stndied  at  Geneva,  and  at  Oxford,  England.  In 
1^  he  was  appointed  incumbent  of  La  Rochclle,  where 
be  continued  to  labor  until  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1601 
^  was  a  delegate  from  his  province  to  the  political  as- 
mUy  at  Sainte-FoL  He  was  chosen  vice-president 
of  the  national  synod  held  at  La  Rochelle  in  1607,  and 


president  of  the  synod  convened  two  years  later  in 
Saint-Maxent.  He  wrote  Diaire  ou  Journal  du  mMW- 
tre  Merlin  (Geneva,  1855, 8vo,  65  pp.),  published  by  M. 
Oottet  from  a  MS.  deposited  in  the  library  at  La  Ro- 
chelle. In  this  same  library  there  is  another  MS.  by 
Jacques  Merlin,  which  contains  a  chronological  record 
of  the  events  noted  by  him  in  La  Rochelle.  He  died 
about  1620.  See  Haag,  La  France  Protest,;  Arc^ 
Bist,  de  La  Rochelle, — ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeneraUy  s.  v. 

Merlin,  Jean-Raymond  (sumamed  Monroy\  a 
Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  at  Romans,  France, 
about  1510.  He  was  a  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Lausanne, 
probably  from  1587  to  1558,  when  he  resigned  his  posi- 
ti(»i  in  order  the  better  to  protest  against  the  removal 
from  office  of  two  of  his  colleagues,  Pierre  Yiret  and  Ja- 
cob Valier,  by  act  of  the  Bemese  government.  He  af- 
terwards retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  pastor  for 
three  years.  Galled  to  Paris  in  1561,  at  the  instance 
of  Coligny,  he  was  intrusted  with  a  misrion  to  La  Ro- 
chelle, and  attended  the  Conference  at  Poissy,  where  he 
took,  however,  only  a  secondary  part  Jeanne  d'Albret 
then  invited  him  to  visit  the  B^am,  and  engaged  him 
to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  He  re- 
turned to  Genex'a  about  the  middle  of  1564.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  came  in  conflict  with  the  civil  authorities, 
and,  because  of  his  decided  opposition  to  civil  interfer- 
ence in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  removed.  Merlin  then 
went  into  the  Dauphin^,  from  which  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  drove  him  away.  He  sought  refuge 
in  Geneva.  He  died  about  1578.  Merlin  wrote  a 
French  translation  entitled  Commentmres  dCEcolam' 
pade  sur  Job  et  Daniel  (Greneva,  1561,  8vo).  He  also 
published  Catichisme  extrait  de  cehti  de  Geneve,  pour 
examiner  oeux  qu^on  veut  recevoir  h  la  Chte,  avec  la 
translation  en  langue  Biamoise  (Limoges,  s.  d.  8vo) : — 
Les  dix  Commandements  de  la  loi  de  Lieu,  translate 
d^Bibreu  en  Francois,  et  exposis  avec  six  autres  translo' 
tions  (Geneva,  1561,  8vo).  See  Marohand,  Diet  Histo- 
rique  ;  Haag,  La  France  ProtestatUe,     (A.  P.  D.) 

Merlin,  Pierre,  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
the  son  of  Jean-Raymond,  was  bom  about  1585.  After 
having  been  a  disciple  of  Theodore  de  Beza,  according 
to  De  Thou,  he  became  religious  adviser  to  the  prince 
de  Cond^  D'Aubigne,  however,  maintains  that  he 
was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  under  admiral  de  ChatU- 
lon.  The  latter  version  is  the  likelier  of  the  two.  Cer- 
tain it  b  that  he  was  with  admiral  de  Chatillon  dur- 
ing the  St,  Bartholomew  massacre.  Through  a  for* 
tunate  circumstance  he  escaped  the  slanghtei  and  fled 
to  Greneva,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  J.  J. 
Scaliger.  In  process  of  time,  however,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  then  became  the  pastor  in  ordinary  of  a 
nobleman  named  Laval,  residing  at  Yitr^  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  his  co-religionists,  and  presided  at 
the  general  synods  held  respectively  at  Sainte-Foi,  in 
1578,  and  at  Vitre,  in  1583.  As  a  delegate  from  the 
churches  in  Brittany,  he  also  attended  the  Synod  of 
Saumur  in  1596.  Pierre  de  L'Estoile  relates  that  the  im- 
petuous Covenanter,  Jean  Boucher,  in  a  sermon  preached 
in  July,  1591,  represented  that  Merlin  was  reaUy  the 
father  of  Henry  of  Navarre  (Henry  IV).  From  this 
singular  fabrication  likewise  sprang  the  other  story 
that  he  bad  clandestinely  married  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  and  that  the  celebrated  D'Aubign^ 
was  the  issue  from  that  union.  Prosper  Marohand,  in 
his  Dictionnaire,  took  great  pains  to  refute  all  these  al- 
legations  made  by  the  Covenanters,  or  opposers  of 
Henry  IV.  Merlin  died  about  1608.  He  wrote :  Vingt 
Sermons  sur  le  Uvre  d^ Esther  (La  Rochelle,  1691,  8vo ; 
Geneva,  1594,  8vo) :— Jo6  Conwtentariis  iUustratus  (Ge» 
neva,  1599, 18mo)  i—Saincfes  Prieres  recueiUies  de  plu- 
sieur  passages  de  VAncien  et  du  Nouveau  Testament 
(Geneva,  1609, 8vo)  -.—Discours  thMogiques  de  la  tran- 
quilliti  et  vrai  repos  de  Vdme  (Geneva,  8vo).  See  Haag, 
La  France  Protestantc—Uoefeiy  Nouv,  Biog,  Ghth^e, 
s.  V.     (A.  P.  D.) 
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Mero.    SeSs  Meroth. 

Mer'odach  (Heb.  Aferodak',  *!^T^^}  apparently  a 
qmcopated  form  of  7|^K*^CI;  Sept.  MaipiitSdx  v.  r. 
MfuSdx  and  MatwSdxi  Vulg.  MerodacK)  occurs  in  Jer. 
1, 2,  in  such  connection  with  idols  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  god.  In  conform- 
ity with  the  general  character  of  Babylonian  idolatry, 
Merodach  is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  planet ;  and, 
as  one  of  the  Tsabian  and  Arabic  names  for  Mars  is 
Mirrich,  ^  arrow"  (the  latter  of  which  Gesenius  thinks 
may  be  for  Mirdich,  which  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
Merodach),  there  is  some  presumption  that  it  may  be 
Mars,  but  in  other  respects  he  more  closely  resembles 
Jupiter.  As  for  etymologies  of  the  word,  Hitzig  has 
suggested  (Comment,  on  Isa.  xxxix,  1)  that  it  is  the  Per- 
sian mardaky  the  diminutive  of  mtirdj  "  man,"  used  as 
a  term  of  endearment;  but  more  probably  it  is  from 
the  Persian  and  Indo-Germanic  mord,  or  mort  (which 
means  death,  and  is  so  far  in  harmony  with  the  concep- 
tion of  Mars,  as  the  lesser  star  of  evil  omen),  and  the 
affix  och,  which  is  found  in  many  Assyrian  names,  as 
Nisroch,  etc  (Gesenius,  Thes,  UdK  p.  818).  The  bloody 
rites  with  which  Mars  was  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Arabs  are  described  in  Norberg's  Onomast,  CodicU  Na- 
sar,  p.  107.  Of  the  worship  of  this  idol  by  the  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians,  besides  the  passages  in  Isa. 
xxxix,  1 ;  Jer.  1,  2,  we  have  testimony  in  the  proper 
names  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  which  are 
often  compounded  with  this  name,  as  £vil-Merodach, 
and  Mcrodach-Baladan,  who  is  also  called  Berodach- 
Baladan  (see  Gresenius,  Comment,  zu  Jescu  i,  281).  In  the 
above  passage  of  Jeremiah,  *^  Bel  and  Merodach  are  coup- 
led together,  and  threatened  with  destruction  in  the 
fall  of  Babylon.  It  has  commonly  been  concluded  from 
this  passage  that  Bel  and  Merodach  were  separate 
gods;  but  from  the  Assyrian  and  Bab>'lonian  inscrip- 
tions it  appears  that  this  was  not  exactly  the  case. 
Merodach  was  really  identical  with  the  famous  Baby- 
lonian Bel  or  Belus,  the  word  being  probably  at  first  a 
mere  epithet  of  the  god,  which  by  degrees  superseded 
his  proper  appellation.  Still  a  certain  distinction  ap- 
pears to  have  been  maintained  between  the  names.  The 
golden  image  in  the  great  temple  at  Babylon  seems  to 
have  been  worshipped  distinctly  as  Bel  rather  than  Me- 
rodach, while  other  idols  of  the  god  may  have  repre- 
sented him  as  Merodach  rather  than  BeL  It  is  not 
known  what  the  word  Merodach  means,  or  what  the 
special  aspect  of  the  god  was,  when  worshipped  under 
that  title.  In  a  general  way  Bel-Merodach  may  be  said 
to  correspond  to  the  Greek  Jupiter.  He  is  Hhe  old 
man  of  the  gods,*  'the  judge,'  and  has  the  gates  of  heav- 
en under  his  especial  charge.  Nebuchadnezzar  calls 
him  *the  great  lord,  the  senior  of  the  gods,  the  most 
ancient,'  and  Neriglissar  *  the  first-born  of  the  gods,  the 
layer-up  of  treasures.*  In  the  earlier  period  of  Baby- 
lonian history  he  seems  to  share  with  several  other 
deities  (as  Nebo,  Nergal,  Bel-Nimrod,  Anu,  etc)  the 
worship  of  the  people,  but  in  the  later  times  he  is  re- 
garded as  the  source  of  all  power  and  blessings,  and 
thus  concentrates  in  his  own  person  the  greater  part  of 
that  homage  and  respect  which  had  previously  been 
divided  among  the  various  gods  of  the  Pantheon" 
(Smith).  See  BAyrlmeony Herodotutf  i,  267  sq.;  Ancient 
Monarckietf  i,  169. 

Mer'odach-bal'adan(Heb.  Merodak'-Baladan^ 
"j'JJ^ba  'Tj^KlIp,  Mars  [oTJupUer'\  is  his  lord  [see  Me- 
rodach] ;  Bohlen  less  well  compares  the  Persian  mar- 
dak  baktudaun,  honored  man;  Sept.  MaptttSax  BaXa- 
6av  v. r.  Mauaddx  'AXaSdvyVulg,  Merodach  BcUadan), 
a  king  of  Bab^nia,  the  son  of  Baladan,  and  contempo- 
rary of  Hezekiah  (B.C.  711),  with  whom  he  cherished 
friendly  relations  (Isa.  xxxix,  1;  2  Kings  xx,  12;  2 
Chron.  xx,  81 ;  in  which  latter  two  passages  the  name 
is  written  Berodach-Baladan,  by  an  interchange  of 
letters).  He  is  unquestionably  the  Mardohempad  (Ma- 
SoKifivaioo)  of  Ptolemy's  Canon  (comp.  Ewald,  Itr, 


Gesck,  iii,  844),  who  reigned  at  Babylon  for  twdre 
Ra  721-709.  Joaephus  (.4  nt.  x,  2,  2)  calls  him  nmply 
Baladas  {BaXddag)^  apparently  identifying  his  name 
with  that  of  biB  father.  He  u  usually  identified  (Gese- 
nius, Comment,  on  Isa.  ad  loc)  with  the  Merodach-Ba- 
ladan  mentioned  by  Berosus  (in  Eusebios,  Chron,  A  rmen, 
i,  42,  ed.  Aucher)  as  a  viceroy  of  the  king. of  Aa83rria, 
who  rebelled  and  seized  the  kingdom  of  Babykm  for 
himself  (see  Knobel,  Comment,  on  Isa.  p.  282) ;  but  this 
person  is  probably  one  who  fell  in  a  part  of  the  two 
years*  interregnum  some  years  later  (RC.  702-699% 
since  he  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by  Elibua  (the  Beli- 
bns  of  Ptolemy*s  Canon)  after  a  reign  of  only  six 
months  (see  Hitzig,  Commav^. on  Isa.  p.  450).  Merodach- 
Baladan  is  mentioned  in  the  As8>'rian  inscriptiona  at 
Khorsabad,  deciphered  by  Dr.  Hincks  and  CoL  RawUn- 
son,  according  to  which  he  was  conquered  by  Sennach- 
erib in  the  first  year  of  the  1atter*s  reign.  Merodach- 
Baladan  is  there  called  king  of  Kar-Duniyas,  a  city  and 
country  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, and  comprising  the  southernmost  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, near  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
together  with  the  districts  watered  by  these  two  riven, 
to  the  borders  of  Susiana.  This  king,  with  the  help  of 
his  Susianian  allies,  had  recently  recovered  Baboon, 
from  which  Sargon,  Sennacherib's  father,  had  expelled 
him  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign.  The  battle  seems 
to  have  been  fought  considerably  to  the  north  of  that 
city.  The  result  was  that  Sennacherib  totally  defeated 
Merodach-Baladan,  who  fled  to  save  his  life,  leaving  be- 
hind him  all  his  military  equipments.  In  the  coneiform 
annals  of  the  fourth  year  of  Sennacherib's  reign,  Mero- 
dach-Baladan is  further  mentioned  as  having  escaped  to 
an  island,  where  himself  and  all  his  family  were  finally 
captured  by  Sennacherib  (Layard*s  Nineveh  and  Bab^ 
Ion,  p.  140, 145).  The  dates  of  these  notices  would 
seem  to  identify  the  Merodach-Baladan  of  the  monu- 
ments with  the  temporary  usurper  of  the  same  name 
alluded  to  by  Berosus,  rather  than  with  the  one  of 
Scripture;  possibly  future  investigations  may  show  that 
they  were  all  three  identical,  as  also  the  Mardokempa- 
dus  of  the  Canon,  since  the  records  of  the  inscriptions 
appear  to  speak  of  an  occupancy  of  Babylon  by  him  at 
two  distinct  periods,  the  first  during  the  reign  of  Sargon 
(being  probably  that  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Canon)  f  and  the  second  for  a  shorter  space  and  after 
a  considerable  interval,  in  the  first  of  Sennacherib  (be- 
ing that  alluded  to  by  Berosus).  A  different  but  anal- 
ogous solution  of  the  above  diflBculty  is  to  suppose  two 
kings  of  the  same  name  at  the  two  periods  in  question 
(H.  Browne,  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  s.  v.).  See  Heekkiah. 
**  Putting  all  our  notices  together,  it  becomes  appar- 
ent that  Merodach-Baladan  was  the  head  of  the  popular 
party,  which  resisted  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  and  strove 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  country.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  he  was  self-braised  or  was  the  son  of  a 
former  king.  In  the  second  book  of  Kings  he  is  styled 
'  the  son  of  Baladan  ;*  but  the  inscriptions  call  him  *  the 
son  of  Yagin  f  whence  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Bala- 
dan was  a  more  remote  ancestor.  Yagin,  the  real  father 
of  Merodach-Baladan,  is  possibly  represented  in  Ptole- 
my's Canon  by  the  name  Jugaeus — ^which  in  some  copies 
replaces  the  name  Elulsus,  as  the  appellation  of  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  Merodach-Baladan.  At  any  rate, 
from  the  time  of  Sargon,  Merodach-Baladan  and  his 
family  were  the  champions  of  Babylonian  independence, 
and  fought  with  spirit  the  losing  battle  of  their  country. 
The  king  of  whom  we  are  here  treating  sustained  two 
contests  with  the  power  of  Ass3rria,  was  twice  defeated, 
and  twice  compelled  to  fly  his  country.  His  sons,  sup- 
ported by  the  king  of  Elam,  or  Susiana,  continued  the 
struggle,  and  are  found  among  the  adversaries  of  Esar- 
Haddon,  Sennacherib's  son  and  successor.  His  grand- 
sons contended  against  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  of  Esar- 
Haddon.  It  is  not  till  the  fourth  generation  that  the 
family  seems  to  become  extinct,  and  the  Babylonians, 
having  no  champion  to  maintain  their  cause,  content- 
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edUj  aoqaiesoe  in  the  yoke  of  the  stnuiger.    The  in- 
cnmrnag  power  of  ABsym  was  at  this  period  causing 
aiann  to  her  neighbors,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  were  such  as  would  tend  to  draw  JudAa  and  Bab- 
viouia  together,  and  to  give  rise  to  n^otiations  between 
them.     The  astronomical  manrel,  whatever  it  was, 
which  accompanied  the  recovery  of  Uezekiah,  would 
doabclcaa  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Babyloni- 
ans; but  it  was  probably  rather  the  pretext  than  the 
motive  for  the  formal  embassy  which  the  Chaldnan 
king  despatched  to  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion.    The 
real  object  of  the  mission  was  most  likely  to  effect  a 
league  between  Babylon,  Judsa,  and  Egypt  (Isa.  xx,  5, 
6),  in  order  to  check  the  g^wing  power  of  the  Assjrri- 
ans.     Hezekiah*s  exhibition  of  *  all  his  precious  things* 
(3  Kings  XX,  13)  would  thus  have  been,  not  a  mere  dis- 
play, but  a  mode  of  satisfying  the  Babylonian  ambassa- 
dors of  his  ability  to  support  the  expenses  of  a  war. 
The  league,  however,  though  designed,  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  effect.    Sargon,  acquainted  probably  with 
the  intentions  of  his  adversaries,  anticipated  them.    He 
sent  expeditions  both  into  Syria  and  Babylonia— seized 
the  stronghold  of  Ashdod  in  the  one,  and  completely 
defeated  Merodach-Baladan  in  the  other.    That  mon- 
arch sought  safety  in  flight,  and  lived  for  eight  years  in 
exile.    At  last  be  found  an  opportunity  to  return.     In 
B.C  708  or  702  Babylonia  was  plunged  in  anarchy— the 
Asfljrian  yoke  was  thrown  off,  and  various  native  lead- 
ccs  straggled  for  the  mastery.     Under  these  circum- 
stances the  exiled  monarch  seems  to  have  returned,  and 
recovered  his  throne.    His  adversary,  Sargon,  was  dead 
or  djrmg^  and  a  new  and  untried  prince  was  about  to 
role  ov«:  the  Assyrians.    He  might  hope  that  the  reins 
of  government  would  be  held  by  a  weaker  hand,  and 
that  he  might  stand  his  ground  against  the  son,  though 
be  had  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  father.    In  this  hope, 
however,  he  was  disappointed.  Sennacherib  had  scarcely 
established  himself  on  the  throne  when  he  proceeded  to 
engage  his  people  in  wars,  and  it  seems  that  his  very 
first  step  was  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.     Me- 
rodach-Baladan had  obtained  a  body  of  troops  fVom  his 
ally,  the  king  of  Susiana ;  but  Sennacherib  defeated  the 
combined  army  in  a  pitched  battle ;  after  which  he  rav- 
aged the  entire  country,  destroying  79  walled  cities  and 
8i0  towns  and  villages,  and  carrying  vast  numbers  of 
the  people  into  captivity.    Merodach-Baladan  fled  to 
*  the  islands  at  the  month  of  the  Euphrates*  (Fox  Tal- 
bot's Aagyriam  Texts,  p.  1) — tracts  probably  now  joined 
to  the  continent — and  succeeded  in  eluding  the  search 
which  the  Assyrians  made  for  him.    If  we  may  believe 
Folybistor,  however,  this  escape  availed  him  little.   That 
writer  relates  (ap,  Euseb.  Chron,  Can,  i,  5)  that  he  was 
soon  alter  put  to  death  by  Ellbus,  or  Belibus,  the  vice- 
roy whom  Sennacherib  appointed  to  represent  him  at 
Babylon.    At  any  rate,  he  lost  his  recovered  crown  after 
wearing  it  for  about  six  months,  and  spent  the  remain- 
der of  h»  days  in  exile  and  obscurity**  (Smith).    See 

BABT1X>!iliU 

Merod.    See  Seba. 


»'rom  (Heb.  Merom%  bll^,  height;  Sept  Me- 

pai^),  a  lake  (B^p,  **  waters**)  among  the  hiUs  (hence 

ttie  name,  Burckhardt,  Trav.  ii,  558)  of  northern  Pal- 

ettine,  whose  shores  were  the  scene  of  the  great  victory 

of  the  Hebrews  over  the  northern  Canaanites  (Josh. 

n,  5-7) ;  doubtless  the  same  with  that  through  which 

the  Jordan  flows  three  miles  firom  its  source,  called  by 

Jo«ephu8  SameeJkomiia  (Sa^ioxwvtrtc  or  l^ftixtavirtCj 

Awl,  r,  5, 1 ;  War,  iii,  10,  7 ;  iv,  1, 1).    In  his  account 

of  the  battle  (Ant.  v,  1..  J 8),  the  confederate  kings  en- 

ODp  ^ocar  Beroth,  a  city  of  upper  Galilee,  not  far  from 

Kales  ,***  nor  ib  there  any  mention  of  water.     In  the 

Onmutkxm  of  Knaebius  the  name  is  given  as  "Mer- 

mUMtflpdy),  «nd  it  is  stated  to  be  "a  viUage  twelve 

ttkdkumtfiom  Sebaste  (Samaria),  and  near  Dothaim.** 

MUm  (Ta^  Syr.  pu  IW)  <»U»  it  the  Sea  ofBamas, 

i^Tiii  modem  name  is  Bakrat  eUHukh  (Burck- 


hardt,  Trav.  i,  87).  It  was  visited  by  Lieut  L3mch  (Ex^ 
pedition,  p.  471),  and  is  most  fully  described  by  Thomson 
(in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1846,  pi  185 ;  see  also'  1848,  p.  12, 
and  map ;  1854,  p.  56 ;  Robinson*8  Jiet,  new  ed.  p.  895 ; 
comp.  Reland,  Pakut,  p.  261  sq. ;  Hamelsveld,  i,  482  sq. ; 
Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  47).  As  regards  the  modern  name 
of  Hiltleh,  by  which  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  district 
commonly  designate  the  lake,  there  are  some  grounds  for 
tracing  it  also  to  a  very  ancient  source.  Josephus  {A  nt, 
XV,  10, 8)  speaks  of  Herod  as  having  obtained  from  Csb- 
sar  the  territory  of  a  troublesome  prince  named  Zenodo- 
rus — a  territory  that  lay  between  Trachon  and  Galilee, 
and  which  ** contained  Ulatha  (OvXa^af)  and  Paneas.** 
The  country  so  described  is  the  very  region  in  which 
Lake  Merom  is  situated;  and  ObXa^a  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  the  Greek  form  of  HiUeh.  It  is  also  con- 
jectured that  this  UUttha  of  Josephus  and  huleh  of 
modem  times  may  derive  their  common  origin  from  a 
period  so  remote  as  that  of  Iful,  the  son  of  Aram,  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Genesis  (x,  28),  a  personage 
whom  Josephus  calls  "OvXog  {Ant,  i,  6, 4).  Hence,  not 
improbably,  the  name  (see  Bitter,  Paiest,  und  Syr.  ii, 
284 ;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  PaL  p.  283).  The  word,  both  in 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  seems  to  have  the  force  of  depreS' 
«M>n— the  low  land  (see  Michaelis,  SuppL  Nos.  687, 720); 
and  Michaelis  most  ingeniously  suggests  that  it  is  the 
root  of  the  name  KotXijcrvpia,  although  in  its  pres- 
ent form  it  may  have  been  sufficiently  modified  to  trans- 
form it  into  an  intelligible  Greek  word  {SpicUegium,  ii, 
187, 188).  The  name  Samechonitis  may  perhaps  be  de- 
rived from  the  Arabic  root  samak,  "  to  be  high,"  and 
would  thus  be  identical  in  meaning  with  the  Hebrew 
Merom  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  1276 ;  Reland,  Paltest,  p. 
262).  Perhaps  the  phrase  D^*^73  ^'O  might  be  rendered 
"•  the  upper  waters;**  that  is,  the  upper  lake  or  collection 
of  waters  formed  by  the  river  Jordan  (see  Reland,  p. 
262).  Several  other  explanations  of  the  Greek  name  as 
found  in  Josephus  have  l)een  given :  1.  It  is  derived  from 
the  Chaldee  p^O,  *^  red,"  because  of  the  ruddy  color  of 
its  water.  2.  From  ^30,  **  a  thorn,**  because  its  shores 
abound  with  thorn-bushes  (Lightfoot,  Opp,  ii,  172).  8. 
From  the  Arabic  samk,  "*  a  fish"  (ReUmd,  p.  262).  These 
explanations  appear  to  be  all  too  fanciful  (Stanley,  Sin, 
and  Pal,  p.  883,  note).  Josephus  mentions  a  city  called 
Meroth  (Miyfxi^  or  Mripw,  Life,  p.  87 ;  War,  \\,  20,  6), 
which  Ritter  connects  with  the  Het).  name  of  the  lake 
(Pa/.  Wirf^yr.ii,  235). 

Thb  interesting  lake — Merom,  Samechonitis,  or  H{k- 
leh — lies  embedded  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest 
scenes  in  Palestine.  The  Ard  el-HQleh,  the  centre  of 
which  the  lake  occupies,  is  a  nearly  level  plain  of  six- 
teen miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south;  and  its 
breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is  fh>m  seven  to  eight  miles. 
On  the  west  it  is  walled  in  by  the  steep  and  lofty 
range  of  the  bills  of  Kedesh-Naphtali ;  on  the  east  it 
is  bounded  by  the  lower  and  more  gradually  ascending 
slopes  of  Bashan ;  on  the  north  it  Lb  shut  in  by  a  line 
of  hills  hummocky  and  irregular  in  shape,  and  of  no 
great  height,  and  stretching  across  from  the  mountains 
of  Naphtidi  to  the  roots  of  Mount  Hermon,  which  tow- 
ers up,  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  plain,  to  a 
height  of  10,000  feet.  At  its  southern  extremity  the 
plain  is  similarly  traversed  by  elevated  and  broken 
ground,  through  which,  by  deep  and  narrow  clefts,  the 
Jordan,  after  passing  through  Lake  Hiileh,  makes  its 
rapid  descent  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  level  of  which 
is  from  600  to  700  feet  k>wer  than  that  of  the  waters  of 
Merom  (Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir,  p.  181).  This  noble 
landscape,  when  seen,  for  the  first  time  and  suddenly, 
from  the  lofty  brow  of  the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  can 
never  fail  to  excite  the  liveliest  admiration :  the  in- 
tense greenness,  so  unusual  in  Palestine,  of  the  abun- 
dantly-watered plain — the  bright  bine  lake  reflecting 
from  its  bosom  the  yet  brighter  and  bluer  sky — the  sin- 
gularly-picturesque ranges  of  the  surrounding  hills;  and, 
rising  far  above  them  all,  the  Jebel  esh- Sheikh,  the 
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monarch  of  the  moantaina,  the  mighty  Hennon,  dark 
and  shaggy  to  its  shoulders  with  the  forests  that  clothe 
its  sides,  and  with  its  double  summit  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  The  lake  itself  in  form  is  not  far  fjom  a 
triangle,  the  base  being  at  the  north  and  the  apex  at 
the  south ;  and,  though  no  exact  measurement  of  it 
seems  ever  to  have  been  made,  it  is  about  four  and  a 
half  miles  in  length  by  about  three  miles  in  breadth. 
According  to  Josephus  (  War,  iv,  1, 1)  it  is  nxty  stadia 
long  and  thirty  wide,  and  full  of  fish  (Burckhardt,  Trav, 
ii,  554).  Robinson  states  {JUtearcheSj  iii,  889  sq.)  that 
its  size  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  season,  being 
when  he  saw  it  (in  summer)  about  two  miles  long,  but  in 
the  northern  part  bounded  by  an  extensive  marsh,  which 
explains  the  length  sometimes  assigned  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  (Seetzen,  in  Zach's  MonatL  Corresp,  xviii,  844).  It 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  especially  on  the  south, 
west,  and  north,  by  broad  morasses,  and  by  such  im- 
pervious brakes  of  tall  sedges,  reeds,  and  canes,  as  to  be 
all  but  unapproachable.  It  is  the  receptacle  for  the 
drainage  of  the  highlands  on  each  side,  but  more  espe- 
cially fur  the  waters  of  the  Mer}  Ayiin,  an  elevated  [ba- 
teau which  lies  above  it  among  the  roots  of  the  great 
northern  mountains  of  Palestine.  On  the  north-west- 
ern side  of  the  lake  the  morasses  extend  almost  to  the 
very  base  of  the  Kedesh-Xaphtali  hilla.  The  Hasbiny 
river,  which  falls  almost  due  south  from  its  source  in 
the  great  Wady  et-Teim,  b  joined  at  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  Ard  el-HAleh  by  the  streams  from  Banias 
and  Tell  el-Kady,  and  the  united  stream  then  flows  on 
through  the  morass,  rather  nearer  its  eastern  than  its 
western  side,  until  it  enters  the  lake  dose  to  the  eastern 
end  of  its  upper  side.  From  the  apex  of  the  triangle 
at  the  lower  end  the  Jordan  flows  out.  In  addition 
to  the  Hasbany,  and  the  innumerable  smaller  watei^ 
courses  which  filter  into  it  the  waters  of  the  swamp 
above,  the  lake  is  fed  by  independent  springs  on  the 
slope  of  its  enclosing  mountains.  Of  these  the  most  con- 
siderable is  the  Ain  el-MeMhah,  near  the  upper  end  of 
its  western  side,  which  sends  down  a  stream  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet  in  width.  Though  this  name  signifies  **the 
fountain  of  salt,"  neither  is  the  water  brackish,  nor  is 
there  any  saline  incrustation  in  its  neigborhood,  to  ac- 
count for  such  a  designation.  This  spring  gives  to  the 
lake  one  of  its  names.  William  of  Tyre  calls  it  Locus 
Meleha  (JlUt,  xviii,  13) ;  and  the  name  now  frequently 
given  to  it  by  the  neighboring  Arabs  is  Bahret  el-Mel- 
Idhah,  The  water  of  the  lake  is  clear  and  sweet ;  it  is 
covered  in  parts  by  a  broad-leaved  plants  and  abounds 
in  water-fowl.  The  only  inhabitants  of  the  plain  are  a 
few  tribes  of  Arabs  who  dwell  in  tents.  There  is  not  a 
single  village  or  house  in  any  part  of  it.  Its  soil  is  sin- 
gularly fertile,  and  where  cultivated,  as  it  is  partially  to 
the  south  and  east  of  the  lake,  yields  luxuriant  crops. 
Its  rich,  swampy  pastures  are  covered  with  large  herds 
of  buffaloes.  This  cultivated  district  is  called  the  Ard 
el-Khait,  perhaps  "  the  undulating  land"  (otherwise  **the 
land  of  wheat,"  from  its  fertility),  el-Khait  being  also 
the  name  which  the  Arabs  sometimes  call  the  lake 
(Thomson,  in  the  Biid,  Sacra,  iii,  199;  Robinson,  Bib, 
Ret,  iii,  App.  p.  185, 136).  In  fact  the  name  Hdleh  ap- 
pears to  belong  rather  to  the  district,  and  only  to  the 
lake  as  occupying  a  portion  of  it.  It  is  not  restricted  to 
this  spot,  but  is  applied  to  another  very  fertile  district 
in  northern  Syria  lying  below  Hamah.  A  town  of  the 
same  name  is  also  found  south  of  and  close  to  the  Kasi- 
miyeh  river,  a  few  miles  from  the  castle  of  Huntn.  See 
Palbstinb. 

Meron.    See  Shimron-mebotc. 

M^ron,  PinLiPPE  van,  a  Dutch  visionary  and  doc- 
tor of  theology,  was  bom  at  Goude  in  1485.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Conference,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  hb  eloquence.  He  was  sen  t  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Sweden,  and  died  in  1506.  His  works  are  of 
a  mystical  character.  The  most  important  of  them  b 
Hisiorie  van  den  Heiligm  Pati-iach  Joseph,  brujfdegom 


derMagh  Marict,endeopvoeder  Ont  ffeeremJkem  Ckriati 
(Goude,  1496,  8vo).  In  thb  work  Meron  narrates  a 
revelation  which  he  claims  to  have  had  in  Sweden, 
when  he  ascertained  by  divine  intuition  that  Joseph 
^  became  the  foster-father  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  19ch 
of  January."  In  consequence  of  thb  revelation  he  ex- 
horted all  good  Christians  to  fast  on  that  day,  and  to 
keep  the  festival  of  St,  Joseph.  But  thb  alleged  reve- 
lation did  not  in  any  way  alter  the  custom  of  the  Church 
to  honor  the  memory  of  Joseph  on  the  19th  of  March. 
See  Walvis,  Besckr,  v,  Goude,  ii,  144 ;  Prosper  Marchand, 
Dictiormaire,  p.  106. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrale,  a»  v. 

Meronoth.    See  Mbrokotritb. 

Meron'othite  (Heb.  Meronothi',  ^TJyyq,  gentile 
ftom  ni3"ip,  Meronoth',  signif.  uncertain,  a  place  else- 
where unknown;  Sept,  U  Mtpa^uiv  or  Mapa3u>v,  Mif- 
panfw^Tfig,Yulg,  MeronothUes),  an  epithet  applied  to 
Jehdeiah,  the  herdsman  of  the  royal  asses  in  the  tinae 
of  David  and  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  80),  and  also  to 
Jadon,  one  of  those  who  repaired  the  walla  of  Jenisalein 
(Neh.  iii,  7) ;  apparently  as  being  natives  of  some  town 
called  Meronoth,  of  the  position  or  exbtence  of  which 
no  other  notice  b  extant,  but  from  the  latter  passage  it 
may  be  conjectured  to  have  lain  not  far  from  (libeon 
and  Mizpah,  and  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  after 
the  captivity. 

Meroiim.    See  Bitter  (Herbs). 

Meroth  (Mijp**^)  or  Mero  (Miypw),  a  fortified 
town  of  Galilee  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  20,  6 ;  L\fe,  p.  37), 
probaWy  the  Meiron  fln'^tt)  of  the  Talmud  (Reland, 
Paiast,  p.  817);  now  the  village  of  Meirdn,  about  If 
hours  west-north-west  of  Safed ;  famous  for  Jewbh  pil- 
grimages to  the  tombs  of  their  ancient  rabbb  (Wilson, 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii,  811 ;  Carmoly,  Itin,  p.  183,  260 ; 
Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  884 ;  Later  Res,  p.  78,  74 ; 
Schwarz,  Palest^  p.  70  note,  186 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir, 
p.  884).     See  Amerytha  ;  Merom  ;  Meroz. 

Me'roz  (Heb.  Meroz',  til^,  pcrh.,  as  suggested  by 
Gesenius,  for  Ti^iNtp,  from  the  Arabic,  r^rige ;  but  FUmt 
disapproves  of  thb  etymology;  Sept.  Mtipwl^,  Vulg. 
terra  Meroz),  a  place  in  the  northern  part  of  Pideatine, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  severely  reprehended 
(Judg.  V,  28)  for  not  having  taken  the  field  with  Barak 
against  Sisera  (comp.  Judg.  xxi,  ft-lO ;  1  Sam.  xi,  7). 
It  would  seem  as  if  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering some  particular  and  important  service  to  the 
public  cause  which  they  neglected  (see  Dr.  Bobinson's 
note  m  the  Bib,  Repos,  1881,  p.  606).  The  tradition  of 
its  site  was  lost  as  early  as  the  time  of  Procopius  of 
Gaza,  who  had  attempted  in  vain  to  recover  it  (Keland, 
Palcest,  p.  896).  Possibly  the  city  was  utterly  destroyed 
in  consequence  of  the  curse.  In  the  Jewbh  traditions 
preserved  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Deborah 
attributed  to  Jerome,  Meroz,  which  may  be  interpret- 
ed as  secret,  b  made  to  signify  the  evil  angeb  who 
led  on  the  Canaanites,  and  are  cursed  by  Michael,  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  the  leader  of  the  Israelites.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (jOnomast,  s.  v.  Merrus)  fix  it  twelve  Roman 
miles  from  Sebaste,  on  the  road  to  Dothaim ;  but  thb 
position  would  pUce  it  south  of  the  field  of  battle,  and 
therefore  scarcely  agrees  with  the  history.  Schwarz 
(Pa/e«/.  p.  86)  says  it  b  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  under 
the  name  of  Marchesketh  or  Maresheth,  and  locates  it 
(ib.  p.  168)  at  the  village  of  Mumssus,  two  or  three 
miles  north  or  north-west  of  Bethshan,  on  the  line  of 
hilb  separating  the  basin  of  Tayibeh  from  the  valley  of 
Jczreel  (Robinson's  Researches,  new  ed.  iii,  889).  The 
town  must  have  commanded  the  Pass,  and  if  any  of 
Sisera's  people  attempted,  as  the  Midianites  did  when 
routed  by  Gideon,  to  escape  in  that  direction,  its  inhab- 
itants might  no  doubt  have  prevented  their  doing  so, 
and  have  slaughtered  them.  FUrst  {Lex,  s.  v.)  sug- 
gests that  it  was  a  locality  in  a  district  of  Galilee  partly 
inhabited  by  Gentiles  (1  Kings  ix,  11),  not  far  from  Ke- 
desh-Naphtali,  and  consequently  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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the  Lake  Merom,  perbaps  the  locality  (reading  Qi*^Pf 
Hgk  phee)  which  gave  name  to  the  lake  itself.  Wilson 
iJLaidt  oftXe  Bible,  u,  89)  identifies  it  with  the  Ke/r- 
MesTf  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Tabor^  and  this 
Van  de  Yelde  approves  {Memoir,  p.  834).  Thomson 
thinks  it  may  be  the  present  Meiron,  a  famous  Jewish 
cemetery  ax  miles  west  of  Safed ;  this  would  be  between 
Barak's  residence  and  Tabor  (Judg.  iv,  12),  and  there- 
ibce  render  the  inhabitants  liable  to  a  summons  to  arms 
bj  the  Hebrew  general  (^Land  and  Book,  i,  424).  This 
last  place  is  poesibly  the  Meroth,  strongly  fortified  by 
Joeephus  (£i^,  p.  37 ;  War,  U,  20,  6;  iii,  8, 1). 

Merriam,  Bd'win  Eliftha,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Mason,  Hillsborough  County,  N.  H.,  in 
1837.  He  graduated  with  honor  at  Amherst  (College, 
Maai^  in  1858,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y., 
in  1863 ;  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Salem,  Wayne  County,  Pa.,  in  1864,  where  he  died 
Feb.  17, 1865.  Bfr.  Merriam  possessed  superior  qualifica- 
doDs  for  usefulness  as  a  minister,  and  was  much  beloved 
as  a  pastor.     See  Pretb,  Hist,  Almanac,  1866,  p.  218. 

Merriam,  W.  W.,  an  American  missionary  to  Tur^ 
kejr,  of  whose  personal  history  we  know  but  little,  de- 
aerrea  a  place  here  for  his  activity  and  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  cause  of  missions,  a  devotion  which  cost  him  hb 
life  in  Jane,  1862,  when  he  was  assassinated  near  Phi- 
lippopolis,  Turkey,  on  his  return  from  a  missionary  meet- 
ing at  Constantinople.  Merriam  was  appointed  by  the 
American  Board. 

Meniok,  James,  an  English  divine,  noted  for  his 
theological  and,  especially,  for  his  poetical  productions, 
called  by  Lowth  ^  one  of  the  best  of  men  and  most  em- 
inent of  scholars,"  was  bom  in  1720,  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  became  a  '*  probation 
fellow^  at  his  alma  mater  in  1744,  took  holy  orders 
shoctly  after,  and  became  noted  for  his  philanthropic 
labooL  Owing  to  infirm  health  he  never  undertook  the 
task  ofsnpplying  the  pulpit.  He  died  in  1769.  When 
vet  a  mere  boy  at  school  at  Reading,  Merrick  published 
a  poetical  production  that  deserves  to  be  placed  among 
the  riatwical  writings  of  the  English.  His  chief  works 
are,  A  DiisertatioH  on  Proverb$,  ch.  ix  (Lond.  1744, 8vo) : 
— Prayers  for  a  Time  of  Earihquake*  and  Violent 
floodi,  written  in  1756,  soon  after  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon : — A  nnoUUionB^  Critical  and  Grammatical,  on  the 
Gotpd  of  St,  John  (Reading,  1764,  8vo ;  2d  pt.  1767, 
8ro)  i-^A  nnotaOong  on  tJke  Psalms  (ibid.  1767, 8vo ;  1768, 
4to),  of  which  only  part  were  his  own;  archbishop 
Sedcer,  bishop  Lowth,  and  Kennicott  were  contributors : 
-'An  Encouraffcment  to  a  Good  Life,  particularly  ad- 
dresMd  to  soldiers  quartered  at  Reading,  among  whom 
he  labored  much  for  the  good  of  the  Christian  cause. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  this 
dan  of  men,  who  at  that  time  especially  required  it* 
He  also  wrote  Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects,  and  made  an 
excellent  Translation  of  the  Psalms  into  English  Verse, 
This,  beyond  all  doubt  the  best  poetical  translation  in 
Engiitb,  was  unfortunately  not  adapted  for  parochial 
cfadiB,  inasmuch  as  it  was  divided  into  stanzas  for  mu- 
ac  This  work  is  not  perhaps  as  generally  known  as  its 
merits  would  j  ustify.  He  published  several  other  minor 
legions  treatises.  See  Orme,  Bibliotheea  Biblica,  p. 
318;  AUibone,  DieL  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v.; 
EsgUskCgdi^.Ky,',  Holhnd,  Psalmists  of  Great  Brit^ 
(»,ii,2lOsq.     (J.H.W.) 

Merriok,  James  Iiyman,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
tff,  was  bom  at  Monson,  Mass.,  Dec  11, 1818.  He  grad- 
aated  at  Amherst  College  in  1880,  and  in  1888  at  the 
tkeologieal  seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C ;  was  ordained 
ai  a  missionary  to  the  Persians  in  1884 ;  in  August  of 
the  same  year  he  sailed  for  Constantinople,  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1885,  arrived  at  Tabriz,  Persia.  He  labored, 
tnv^ed,  and  expk>red  among  the  Mohammedans  about 
tvo  years,  then  joined  the  Nestorian  Mission  at  Oroo- 
oiah,and  in  1846  returned  to  America,  and  in  1849  was 
iaitalled  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Am- 


herst, Mass.  He  died  June  18, 1866.  Mr.  Merrick  had  a 
strong  mind,  and  was  a  good  scholar,  a  faithful  pastor,  and 
an  earnest  missionary.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Persian,  and  well  read  in  the  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
Turkish,  Greek,  LAtin,  and  French  tongues.  He  was 
altogether  absorbed  in  the  interests  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  bequeathed  his  property  to 
the  literary  institutions  which  had  aflbided  him  his 
early  advantages,  for  the  founding  of  four  Persian  schol- 
arships. He  was  the  author  of  The  Pilgrim's  Harp,  a 
volume  of  poems  (1847) : — The  Life  and  Religion  of  Mo- 
hammed, translated  from  the  Persian  (1850)  *.— /C«»rA'« 
Evidences  of  Prophecy,  transUted  into  Persian  (1846). 
He  also  left  in  M8.,  A  Full  Work  on  Astronomy,  select- 
ed, compiled,  and  translated  into  Persian,  A  Friendly 
Treatise  on  the  Christian  BeUgion,  and  A  Treatise  on  the 
Orthography  and  Grammar  qf  the  English  Language, 
See  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac,  1867,  p.  181, 182;  N,  Amer, 
Rev,  Ixxi,  278;  Brownson^s  Quar,  Rev,  2d  ser.,  iv,  408. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Merriken,  Joseph,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  Nov.  25, 1811 ;  entered 
the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1881 ;  in  1885-8  was  sta- 
tioned in  Baltimore;  in  1888-9,  in  Lewiston,  Pa.;  in 
1840-1,  in  Hagerstown,  Md. ;  in  1842-3,  in  Annapolis ; 
in  1844-5,  in  Baltimore;  and  in  1847  in  Alexandria, 
where  he  died,  in  February  (?),  1848.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  labor,  and  one  of  the  best  preachers  of 
his  time,  not  in  great  talents,  but  in  sound  judgment, 
clear  and  earnest  study,  and  great  faith.  He  was  espe- 
cially noted  for  excellence  and  faithfulness  as  a  pastor. 
— Minutes  of  Conferences,  iv,  197. 

Merrill,  Daniel,  an  American  Baptist  minister, 
noted  for  his  opposirion  to  open  communion  and  Piedo- 
baptists,  flourished  as  pastor  at  Sedgwick,  Me.,  where 
he  died  in  1888,  about  axty-five  years  of  age.  His 
works  are.  Seven  Sermons  on  Baptism  (10th  ed.  1812) : — 
Eight  Letters  on  Open  Communion  (1805) : — Letters  oc- 
casioned by  Worcester's  Discourses: — Balaam  Disap- 
pointed; and  several  sermons  preached  on  important 
public  occasions. 

Merrill,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Peacham,  Vt.,  in  1798,  and  was  educated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  (class  of  1821).  He  was  called  to  preach 
at  Urbanna,  Ohio,  in  1827;  thence  to  the  Church  at 
Peacham  in  1841,  where  he  died  in  1850.  Mr.  Merrill 
published  Three  Occasional  Sermons,  and  contributed  to 
several  periodicals.  A  volume  of  his  sermons,  with  a 
sketch  of  his  life,  was  published  by  Thomas  Scott  Pear- 
son (Windsor,  Vu,  1855,  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit^  and  A mer.  Authors,  s.  t. 

Merrill,  FrankUn,  a  Presbjrterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  1819.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  College, 
studied  divinity  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1848.  In  1858  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Stillwa- 
ter, N.  Y.,  and  in  1858  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
of  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  March  81, 1861. 
Mr.  Merrill  was  an  eamest  and  instructive  preacher,  and 
possessed  the  high  art  of  impressing  the  message  of 
G^od  with  peculiar  directness  and  pungency.  See  Presb, 
Hist,  A  Imanar^  1862,  p.  206. 

Merrill,  Joseph  A.,  a  noted  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  22, 1785; 
was  converted  in  1804 ;  entered  the  New  England  Con- 
ference in  1807;  was  stationed  in  Boston  in  1813-14; 
in  1815-18  was  presiding  elder  on  Vermont  District; 
in  1819  was  agent  of  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  New 
Market,  and  the  first  missionary  of  the  first  missionary 
society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  was 
formed  by  the  Lynn  Common  Church,  and  his  field  was 
New  Hampshire.  In  1826-27  he  was  stationed  in  Bos- 
ton ;  1880-83  was  presiding  elder  on  Providence  Dis- 
trict; 1834-38  was  on  Springfield  District;  1843-47,  in 
Salem,  Boston,  and  Cambridge;  and  died  at  Wilbra- 
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bam,  MasflL,  July  22, 1849.  *<Mr.  Merrill  was  an  able 
and  useful  minister,  and  greatly  devoted  to  tbe  intei^ 
ests  of  tbe  Churcb.  He  was  one  of  tbe  original  trustees 
of  the  Wesleyan  University,  and  remarkably  success- 
ful as  an  agent  for  tbe  academy,  of  wbicb  be  secured 
tbe  removid  to  WilbrabanL  He  was  one  of  tbe  ear- 
liest and  most  devoted  friends  of  tbe  anti-slavery  cause, 
and  bis  name  is  boiiorably  identified  witb  tbe  rise  and 
progress  of  tbat  important  movement.**  His  admin- 
istrative and  practical  talents  were  of  tbe  bigbest  order, 
and  bb  firm  integrity  made  him  trusted  and  respected 
by  all  See  MimUe$  of  ConfermoeSj  iv,  636;  Steven's 
Memorials  of  Methodism,  ii,  cb.  xxxii.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Merrill,  Thomas  Abbott,  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  January  18, 1780,  in  Andover, 
Mass.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1801;  was 
chosen  tutor  in  1803 ;  and  in  1804  tutor  in  Middlebury 
College,  which  ofiice  he  held  a  year,  and  was  then  or^ 
dained  pastor  in  Middlebury,  Dec  19,  1805.  He  la- 
bored on  this  charge  until  Oct,  19, 1842.  He  died  April 
25, 1855.  He  was  one  of  tbe  formers  of  the  Vermont 
Domestic  Missionary  Society  in  1818,  and  secretary  of 
the  same  until  1821 ;  and  he  was  president  of  tbe  Peace 
Convention  in  1853.  In  1842  he  was  chosen  treasurer 
of  Middlebury  College.  He  published  two  of  his  ser> 
mons  (1806 ;  1838).— Sprague,  Atmals,  ii,  481. 

Merritt,  Timothy,  an  early  and  eminent  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  at  Barkbamstead,  Conn., 
October,  1775.  He  was  converted  about  1792,  and  en- 
tered tbe  New  England  Conference  in  1796.  From  1808 
to  1817  be  located ;  was  stationed  in  Boston  in  1817-18 ; 
in  1822  was  at  Providence;  in  1825-26  preached  at  Bos- 
ton ;  in  1831  at  Maiden,  and  also  *Mevoted  much  time  to 
tbe  editorship  of  ZiorCs  Herald;''  from  1832  to  1836  was 
assistant  editor  of  tbe  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal^ 
New  York.  He  died  at  L3mn,  Mass.,  1845.  Mr.  Merritt 
was  an  able  and  powerful  wrriter,  an  eloquent  preacher,  an 
accomplished  debater,  and  in  all  respects  one  of  tbe  fore- 
most ministers  of  his  time.  He  was  a  well-read  man, 
and  worthy  of  a  place  among  tbe  scholars  of  his  Churcb. 
His  ministry  was  made  especially  useful  by  tbe  enjoy- 
ment and  earnest  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
perfection.  His  influence  was  wide  and  blessed,  and 
his  memory  is  precious.  Mr.  Merritt  published  Con- 
verfs  Guide  and  Preacha^s  A  ssistatU : — Christian  Man- 
ual:— Discussion  against  Universal  Salvation: — On  the 
Validity  and  Sufficiency  of  Infant  Baptism : — and  (to- 
gether with  Dr.  Wilbur  Fisk)  Lectures  and  Discussions 
on  Universal  Salvation,  See  Minutes  ofConferenceSf  iii, 
616;  Steven*s  Memorials  of  Methodism,  i,  cb.  xxiii;  ii, 
cb.  XX  vii ;  Sherman's  New  Engl,  Divines,  p.  31 2.  (G.  L.  T.) 

Merrlwether,  John  T.,  a  minuter  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South ;  joined  tbe  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Conference  in  1854,  and  was  appointed  to 
Dyersburg  Circuit;  in  1855  to  Dresden  Station;  in 
1856  to  Trenton  Station;  in  1857  to  Holly  Springs 
Station ;  in  1858  to  Asbury  ChapeU  Memphis ;  in  1859 
and  1860  to  Aberdeen  Station ;  in  1861  was  niade  pre- 
siding elder  of  Aberdeen  District;  in  1865  was  appoint- 
ed to  Denmark  Circuit ;  and  in  1866  took  a  supernumer- 
ary relation.  He  died  in  Denmark,  Tenn^  April  10, 
1867.  "He  possessed  a  strong  and  highly -cultured 
mind,  a  soul  imbued  with  tbe  spirit  of  Christ,  and  an 
intelligent  yet  buming  zeal  in  his  high  calling."  See 
Minutes  oftheM.E,  Church  South,  1867. 

Mersennus  (Fr.  Mersbnke),  Mariiv,  a  very 
leamed  French  ecclesiastic  and  philosopher,  was  bom 
in  1588  at  Oyse,  in  the  present  department  of  Maine. 
He  received  his  education  at  tbe  College  of  La  Fl^be, 
where  he  was  a  fellow-student  of  Des  Cartes,  and  witb  him 
be  formed  an  intimacy,  which  a  similarity  of  pursuits 
ripened  into  a  friendship  dissolved  only  by  death.  He 
also  studied  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  subsequent- 
Iv  at  the  Sorbonne.    In  1612  be  took  the  vows  at  the 

• 

Minimes,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing entering  the  priesthood,  be  deemed  it  incum- 


bent on  him  to  study  the  Hebrew  language,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  tbe  accomplishment  of  this  task.  In 
1615  he  filled  tbe  chair  of  philosophy  at  Nevers,  and 
there  taught  till  tbe  year  1619,  when  he  was  chosen 
superior  of  the  convent,  and,  on  completing  the  term 
of  his  office,  be  travelled  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  tbe 
Netherlands.  He  finally  settled  in  Paris,  where  his 
gentle  temper  and  polite  and  engaging  manners  pro- 
cured him  a  number  of  distinguished  friends.  Of  these 
tbe  chief  was  the  founder  of  tbe  Cartesian  phiknophy, 
who  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  bis  abilities,  and 
consulted  him  upon  all  occasions.  It  has  t>een  stated 
—  though  tbe  story  seems  highly  improbable  —  tbat 
Des  Cartes,  by  tbe  advice  of  Mersenne,  at  qnce  changed 
bis  intention  of  founding  bis  system  on  tbe  principle  ot 
a  vacuum,  and  adopted  that  of  a  plenum.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  cycloid  has  been  ascribed  to  him  and  also  to 
Des  Cartes,  but  it  now  seems  pretty  clear  that  to  nei- 
ther are  we  indebted  for  the  first  notice  of  this  curve. 
Mersenne  died  at  Paris  in  1648.  P^re  Mersenne  was 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  learning  and  unwearied 
research,  and  deserved  tbe  esteem  in  which  be  was  held 
by  tbe  philosophers  and  literati  of  his  age ;  but,  except 
his  Harmonie  UniverseUe,  bis  woiiu  are  now  unread 
and  almost  unknown.  If  by  some  he  was  overrated,  by 
others  he  has  been  undervalued ;  and  when  Voltaire 
menti<med  him  as  ^Le  minime  et  tr^s  minime  P^re 
Mersenne,**  be  indulged  bis  wit  at  tbe  expense  of  one 
witb  whose  writings,  it  is  to  be  suspected,  he  was  very 
little  acquainted.  His  eulogist,  however,  in  the  Die- 
iionnaire  Historique,  admits  that  Mersennus  very  ingeni- 
ously converted  tbe  thoughts  of  others  to  his  own  use; 
and  the  abb^  Le  Yayer  calls  him  ^  Le  bon  Lanon" — a 
skilful  pilferer.  Nevertheless,  the  work  above  named, 
V Harmonie  UniverseUe,  contenant  la  Thiorie  et  la  Pra- 
tique de  la  Musique  (1637, 2  vols,  fol.),  has  proved  of  tbe 
utmost  value  to  all  later  writers  on  tbe  subject.  The 
work  was,  in  1648,  translated  into  Latin  and  enlai^ged  by 
tbe  author;  but  both  tbe  original  and  translation  have 
now  become  as  rare  as  they  are  curious.  Another,  but 
earlier  production  of  his,  La  Veriti  des  Sciences  cottire 
les  Sceptiques  (Paris,  1625),  discusses  at  considerable 
length  the  nature  of  mathematical  evidence,  and  con- 
cludes by  maintaining  that  mental  philosophy,  juri^ra- 
dence,  and  all  tbe  arts  and  sciences,  should  be  taught 
and  illustrated  through  tbe  aid  of  mathematics  (liv.  i, 
cb.  viii,  X,  xiii,  xiv).  ^The  mind  itself,**  he  held, 
"  is  tbe  real  and  effective  source  of  all  its  powers  and 
pereeptions  of  abstract  troth**  (p.  193).  See  Hilarion  de 
Coste,  Vie  duJLP,  Marin  de  Mersenne ;  Nic^ron,  Hommes 
illustres,  vol.  xxxiii ;  Blakey,  Hist,  of  the  Philosophy  of 
J/tnd;  ii,  428  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Morton,  Walter,  an  English  prelate  noted  for 
bis  philanthropy,  flourished  in  the  18th  century.  He 
was  Buroamed  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a  village  in 
Surrey.  His  education  ho  received  at  a  neighboring 
convent,  and  was  there  influenced  to  enter  the  ecclesias- 
tic life.  After  filling  various  important  offices  in  tbe 
Church,  he  was  in  1258  advanced  to  the  post  of  chan- 
cellor of  England ;  but  he  held  this  position  oiUy  a  very 
short  time.  In  1264  he  founded  a  college  at  Oxford, 
which  still  bears  his  name.  In  1274  he  was  advanced 
to  the  see  of  Rochester.  He  died  before  the  expiration 
of  i277,^Biog.  Brit,  s.  v. 

Merii  or  Mems  (Gr.  Mi7p<$c)?  a  word  of  doubtful 
etymology,  is  in  Hindfi  mythology  tbe  name  of  a  myth- 
ical mountain.  It  is  said  to  be  situated  in  the  centre 
of  tbe  seven  continents,  and  its  height  is  supposed  to 
be  84,000  yojanas,  of  which  16,000  are  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  (A  yojana  is  usually  reckoned  at  16,000 
yards,  or  about  nine  of  our  miles ;  but,  according  to  some 
authorities,  it  is  only  five  miles.)  The  sacred  river 
Ganges  (Ganga),  we  are  told,  falls  firom  heaven  on  its 
summit,  and  flows  to  the  surrounding  worlds  in  four 
streams,  of  which  the  southernmost  is  the  Ganges  of 
India.    Brahma,  attended  by  rishis  (sages)  and  oeles- 
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tul  mmetielsyis  soppofled  to  Tunt  iheiDi  and  also  Siy*  and 
his  couoit  Panratt  See  Wilson,  Sanscrit  DicUfmaty, 
&  T.\  Moor,  HmdA  PantheoHf  b.  v.;  Ck>leman,  Hmdu 

Me'nitli  ('^;i^E)ov^»  Volg.  Emerus),  pot  (1  Esdr. 
r,24)  lor  bcMKB  (£zra  ii,87). 

Herwin,  Samuel,  an  early  and  eminent  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  at  Durham,  Conn^  Sept. 
IS,  1777 ;  was  converted  while  young ;  entered  the  New 
York  Conference  in  1800 ;  in  180S  was  sUtioned  at  Mon- 
tRtl,  Canada;  in  1804  at  New  York ;  in  1806  at  Boston ; 
in  1807-8  at  Newport,  R. L ;  in  181^18  at  Albany;  m 
1814  at  Brooklyn :  from  1815  to  1818  was  presiding  elder 
OQ  Xew  York  District;  in  1819  preached  in  New  York;  in 
\m  in  Albany;  from  1821  to  1823  was  on  the  New  Haven 
District;  in  1824-5  at  Baltimore;  in  1826-7  at  Phila- 
delphia; in  1828-9  at  Troy;  in  1880-81  at  New  York; 
fioffl  1832  to  1835  on  the  New  York  District ;  in  1836  at 
Sew  York;  in  1837-8  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
died,  Jan.  18, 1889.  Mr.  Merwin  was  a  man  of  great 
iofloeiKe  and  usefulness  in  his  whole  public  career. 
His  ministerial  and  administrative  talents  were  of  the 
highest  Older.  He  possessed  a  mind  of  great  richness 
and  i»)wer,  a  vivid  imagination,  a  commanding  voice  and 
peraon,  and  fervent  piety;  these,  combined  with  the 
gift  (^utterance,  made  him  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men 
of  his  time ;  and  the  important  stations  which  he  filled  in 
tbe  New  England,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
moie  ConfeTNices,  testify  to  the  opinion  of  his  brethren 
ropecUog  his  abilities.  In  the  presiding  eldership  his 
luaterly  judgment  and  influence  over  men  made  him 
conspicuous  as  a  peace-maker  and  an  organizer.  Many 
took  were  converted  through  his  labors,  and  his  memory 
in  the  church  is  blessed.  See  Mvuttet  of  ConferenceSy 
n,  669;  Spragne,  Anmals  of  American  Pulpit^  vol.  viL 
(CUT.) 

Meiz,  Philipp  Paul,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Augsburg  near  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth 
oentnry.  After  having  been  received  as  a  candidate  for 
orders  in  the  evangelical  ministry  in  1724,  he  suddenly 
tamed  to  Romanism ;  was  subsequently  ordained  a  priest, 
tad  became  the  curate  of  Schwabeoyen,  and  sometime 
afterwards  retired  into  his  native  city.  He  died  in 
17M.  He  wrote  Thesaurus  BibHcus  (Augsburg,  1783-38, 
1751, 1791, 2  vols.  4to;  Venice,  1758,  4to).  This  work 
ii  very  useful  to  preachers.  At  the  end  of  each  impor- 
tant word  it  contains  a  reference  to  such  passages  of 
Scripture  as  bear  upon  it.  Merz  also  published  Quotlibet 
Cakcketiatm  (Augsburg,  1752,  5  vols.  4to),  which  is  a 
ctomplete  and  methodical  abstract  of  the  best  catechisms 
then  extant  See  Zapf,  A  ugdmrgische  Bibliothekf  p.  1 1 ; 
Veitb,  BibUotheca  Auffustana;  Meusel,  GelehrtenrLexp- 
ibjB,a.v. 

Mesa,  Christobal  de,  a  Spanish  poet,  was  bom  at 
Zafra  (Estramadura)  in  1550.     The  little  that  is  known 
of  bim  is  gathered  from  his  own  poetical  compositions, 
and  particularly  his  two  epistles  to  the  count  de  Lemos, 
together  with  that  addressed  to  the  count  de  Castro. 
From  these  productions  it  appears  that  in  his  youth 
Meaa  was  the  pupil  of  Sanchez,  the  most  eminent  of 
>iptnish  phikdogists,  and  that  he  had  also  deeply  studied 
both  Feiiiand  de  Herrera  and  Louis  de  Soto.    In  after- 
life he  spent  some  years  in  Italy,  where  he  became  inti- 
vaaidy  acquainted  with  the  poet  Tasso.    He  died,  poor 
tnd  obscure,  about  1620.    One  of  his  poems  is  founded 
upon  tbe  tradition  that  the  corpse  of  St.  James,  after  his 
nuityrdom  in  Jerusalem,  was  miraculously  translated  to 
Hpain  and  deposited  at  Gompoetella,  where  from  that 
'tar  to  this  James  has  been  honored  as  the  patron  saint 
of  the  realm.    SeeJAHES.    Another  of  his  poems  treata 
of  Pdagios  and  the  straggles  of  the  Christians  against 
tbe  Moms  up  to  the  battle  of  Covadonga.    Hb  third 
P^«Ueal  work  relates  the  battle  of  Tolosa,  which  de- 
strayed  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  secured  the 
"asnripation  of  the  Peninsula.     He  also  wrote  El 
fatnm  de  EspaMa  (Bfadrid,  1611, 12mo).    See  Ticknor, 


Hiitory  of  Spanish  lAteraturt^  ii,  462;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  GiniraUy  s.  v. 

Me^'sech  (Psa.  cxx,  5).    See  Meshech. 

MeBengai,  Francois  Phillipfb,  a  French  eccle- 
siastic, celebrated  for  his  coimection  with  Jansenism, 
was  bom  at  Beauvais,  in  August,  1677.     His  parents 
being  poor,  friends  defrayed  tbe  expenses  of  his  educa- 
tion in  the  College  of  Beauvais  and  at  the  Seminary  of 
Trente-Trois  in  Paris.     After  having  been  invested 
with  the  first  minor  orders,  he  became  a  professor  of 
humanities  in  his  native  city.    On  his  return  to  Paris 
in  1707,  through  the  influence  of  his  friends  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  department  of  rhetoric  in 
the  college  at  Beauvais.    Coffin,  who  succeeded  Rollin 
as  the  director  of  that  institution,  selected  the  abb^ 
Mesengui  for  his  coadjutor,  and  upon  him  devolved  the 
duty  of  teaching  the  catechism  to  the  students.    The 
opposition,  however,  which  he  manifested  to  the  papal 
bull  known  as  Unigemtus  constrained  him  in  1728  to 
resign  his  official  functions.    He  subsequently  became 
a  member  of  the  clergy  at  Saint-Etienne-du-Mont.   Sus- 
pected of  harboring  the  doctrines  of  Jansenism,  he  was 
in  consequence  prohibited  from  all  ecclesiastical  avoca- 
tions, and  confined  to  privacy  and  obscurity.    He  took 
up  his  residence  in  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
composition  of  various  works  designed  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  tbe  Jansenistic  doctrines,  which  he  finally  adopt- 
ed.   He  died  in  February,  1768,  at  Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye.    Mesengui  published :  Idee  delavieeidt  tegprU 
de  N,  Choart  de  Buzauval,  heque  de  BeauvoiSy  avec  un 
ahrigi  delaviedeM,  Bermant  (Paris,  1717,  12mo)  :— 
Abrigi  de  rkistoire  ei  de  la  morale  de  VAnden  Testa- 
ment (Paris,  1728, 12mo)  >-Le  Nouveau  Testamenty  trad, 
en  FranfaiSy  avec  des  notes  UtiSrales  (Paris,  1729, 12mo; 
1762,  8  vols.  12mo) :— Vie  des  Saints  pour  tous  les 
jours  de  Fannie  (Paris,  1780,  6  vols.  I2m6) -^Abrigi 
de  Phistoire  de  PAnden  Testamenty  avec  des  iclaircisse" 
ments  et  des  rijlexions  (Paris,  1735-53,  10  vols.  12mo) : 
—Abrigi  de  Phistoire  de  PAncien  et  du  Nouveau  Testa- 
ment (Paris.  1787-88,  3  vols.  12mo)  i—Epitres  et  Evan- 
giksy  avec  des  reflexions  (Paris,  1787 ;  Lyons,  1810, 12mo) : 
^Exposition  de  la  doctrine  ChritiennCy  ou  instructions 
sur  ks principaks  viritis  de  la  religion  (Utrecht  [Paris], 
1744,  6  vols.  12mo;  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
Paris,  1754-58,  4  vols.  12mo).    Some  writers  state  that 
the  duke  of  Orleans  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  Mesen- 
gtu  to  expunge  from  his  works  such  passages  as  re- 
flected upon  the  religious  controversies  of  his  day ;  but 
Mesengui  evidently  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  duke*s  en- 
treaties.   A  new  edition  of  the  last  work,  issued  in 
Italy,  was  placed  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius  by  an 
apostolic  brief  from  pope  Clement  XIII  in  1761.    In 
a  posthumous  Mimoirey  addressed  to  the  cardinal  Pas- 
sionei,  Mesengui  attempted  to  justify  his  religious  views. 
Among  bis  other  works  may  be  mentioned.  La  Constir 
tutUm   Unigenitus,  avec  des  ReiAarques  (Paris,  1746, 
12mo)  i^Entretien  de  Thiophile  et  d^ Eugene  sur  la  re- 
ligion (ibid.  1760,  12mo).     Mesengui  took  part  with 
Yigier  and  Coffin  in  the  liturgical  writings  which  M. 
de  Yintimille,  archbishop  of  Paris,  disseminated  in  his 
diocese.     See  Lequeux,  Memoire  abrigi  sur  la  vie  et  les 
ouvrages  de  Pabbi  Mesengui  (Paris,  1763,  8vo);— Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Biog,  GhUraky  s.  v.     (A.  P.  D.) 

Me'sha,  the  name  of  a  place  and  of  three  men,  dif- 
ferently written  in  the  Heb. 

1.  (Heb.  Mesha'y  »do,  probably  of  Arabic  origin; 
Sept.  M  aamii  "Vulg.  Messa,)  A  place  mentioned  in  de- 
scribing the  boundaries  of  that  part  of  Arabia  inhab- 
ited by  the  descendants  of  Joktan  (Geiu  x,  30),  where 
it  is  stated  that  ^  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha  even 
unto  Sephar,  (and  beyond  even  unto)  a  mount  of  the 
east."  In  this  passage  it  has  been  assumed  by  many 
that  "the  mountain  of  the  east*'  (D^iJJ?  ^^)  ia  not 
put  by  apportion  in  conjunction  with  Sepbar,  but  is 
some  third  k>cality  to  which  the  boundary  extends,  as 
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Saadias  interprets;  and,  if  so,  it  is  doubtless  none  other 
than  the  chain  running  across  the  middle  of  Arabia  from 
the  region  of  Mecca  and  Medina  as  far  as  the  Persian 
Gulf,  now  called  Xesjd,  the  highlands  (see  Jomard,  No- 
tice sur  le  pay*  de  VA  rabie  centrale,  Paris,  1828).  Sephar 
would  then  be  the  modem  Sephr,  the  chief  city  of  the 
district  Shehr  in  the  province  of  Hadramant.  See 
Sbphak.  Bochart  {Phalegy  ii,  20)  thinks  that  Mesha, 
from  which  the  boundary  extends,  is  the  Muta  or  Muza 
(Movffa,  Ptol.  vi,  8;  Mov^a,  Arrian,  Pery)L;  Mvza, 
Pliny,  vi,  28)  spoken  of  as  a  maritime  city  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Arabia,  not  far  from  Mocha,  where  Mu' 
zaa  (Niebuhr,  Arahien^  p.  228;  Janaen,  Hitt,  Jemana, 
p.  286),  or  rather  Mausij  (Niebuhr,  p.  224, 225 ;  Mannert, 
Geogr,  vi,  1,  p.  68),  now  stands.  It  was  a  town  of  note 
in  classical  times,  but  has  since  fallen  into  decay,  if  the 
modem  Musa  be  the  same  place.  The  latter  is  situated 
in  about  13°  40'  N.  lat,  48°  20'  £.  long.,  and  is  near  a 
mountain  called  the  Three  SisterSf  or  Jebel  Musa,  in  the 
Admiralty  Chart  of  the  Red  Sea,  drawn  from  the  sur- 
veys of  captain  Pullen,  R.N.  But  as  neither  of  these 
Arabic  names  can  well  be  compared  with  that  of  Mesha, 
it  may  be  better  (with  J.  D.  Michaelis,  SpicUeg,  ii,  p. 
214 ;  SuppL  No.  1561)  to  understand  Mesene  or  Meisan, 
situated  among  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  (in  the 
Shat  el-Arab)  on  the  Persian  Gulf —  a  place  described 
by  Philostogius  (iii,  7;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii,  28; 
Asseman.  BibL  Orient,  iii,  2,  p.  480,  608;  Abulfeda 
in  Tab,  Jraca  ap.  MichaeL  in  SpicU,  1.  c.;  D'Anville, 
VEuphrate  et  le  Tigre^  p.  185),  the  name  perhaps  signi- 
fying the  river  islandf  fh>m  its  being  enclosed  by  the 
branches  of  the  Tigris,  as  often  alluded  to  by  the  Greek 
geographers  (see  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Orathra  and  Mes- 
sene ;  Pliny,  v,  27, 81 ;  Cellar.  Notit,  ii,  p.  749 ;  D*Anville, 
p.  180, 181).  The  sacred  vrriter  would  thus  in  his  de- 
scription begin  with  the  eastem  limits  of  the  Joktanidte, 
and  end  with  the  westem  and  northern,  Sephar  being 
sought  between  them.  **  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  island,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the 
river,  was  in  existence  in  the  days  of  Moses;  and  it  is 
still  more  doubtful  whether  such  a  spot  could  at  that  ear- 
ly period  have  attained  to  any  political  or  geographical 
notoriety.  Besides,  it  b  not  likely  that  an  accurate 
writer  would  describe  a  purely  Arabian  territory  as  com- 
mencing on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris.  The  theory  of 
Mr.  Forster  is  much  more  probable  than  either  of  the 
preceding.  He  identifies  Mesha  with  a  mountain-range 
called  Zames  by  Ptolemy  (vi,  7),  which  commences  near 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  runs  in  a  south-westem  direction 
nearly  across  the  peninsula.  It  b  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  various  Joktanitic  tribes,  or  Beni-Kahtftn,  as 
they  are  called  by  Arab  writers,  are  still  found,  and  have 
been  from  the  earliest  period,  in  the  wide  region  extend- 
ing from  Mount  Zames  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Red 
Sea ;  and  that  this  range  separates  them  from  the  Ish- 
maelitish  Arabs  (Forster,  Geography  of  A  ra^^i,95  sq.). 
Forster  further  conjectures  that  the  name  Zames  is  radi- 
cally identical  with  Mesha,  the  syllables  being  inverted, 
as  b  very  common  in  Arabic  words  —  thus  Me8za= 
Mesha.  The  Zames  range  is  now  called  by  the  general 
name  of  the  *  Nejd  Mountains,'  and  the  country  extend- 
ing thence  to  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Red 
Sea  on  the  south,  embraces  the  most  fertile  part  of  Ara- 
bia— the  classic  Arabia  Felix,  now  called  Yemen  (Bitter, 
Erdhmde,  xii,  708  sq.).  The  mountains  of  Nejd  are 
famous  for  their  pastures  and  for  their  horses,  which  are 
considered  the  best  in  Arabia  (Ritter,  p.  918-1085; 
Fresnel,  Lettres  sur  la  Giog,  de  V Arabic,  in  Joum, 
A  siai,  voL  v  "  (Kitto).  "  The  position  of  the  early  Jok- 
tanitic colonists  b  clearly  made  out  from  the  traces  they 
have  left  in  the  ethnology,  language,  and  monuments 
of  Southern  Arabia ;  and,  without  putting  too  precise 
a  limitation  upon  the  possible  situation  of  Mesha  and 
Sephar,  we  may  suppose  that  these  places  must  have 
fallen  within  the  south-westem  quarter  of  the  penin- 
sula; including  the  modem  Yemen  on  the  west,  and 
^^e  districts  of  'Oman,  Mahreh,  Shihr,  etc.,  as  far  as 


Hadramant,  on  the  east.  These  general  bonndaiies 
are  strengthened  by  the  identification  of  Sephar  with 
the  port  of  Zaf&ri,  or  Dhaiftri ;  though  the  rite  of  Se- 
phar may  possibly  be  hereafter  connected  with  the  old 
Himyeritic  metropolb  in  the  Yemen,  bat  this  would 
not  materially  alter  the  question.  In  Sephar  we  be- 
lieve we  have  the  eastem  limit  of  the  early  settlen, 
whether  its  site  be  the  sea-port  or  the  inland  city ;  and 
the  correctness  of  thb  supposition  appean  from  the  Bib- 
lical record,  in  which  the  migration  b  apparently  from 
west  to  east,  from  the  probable  coarse  taken  by  the  Im- 
migrants, and  fh)m  the  greater  importance  of  the  known 
westem  settlements  of  the  Joktanites,  or  those  of  Ye- 
men" (Smith). 

2,(^th,Mey»ha'y^X^'^Tq^ddiverance;  Sept.  VLapivaq 
V.  r.  Moptffa,  Yulg.  Meia.)  The  eldest  son  of  Caleb  or 
Chelubai  (brother  of  Jerahmeel  and  son  of  Hezron), 
and  the  father  (founder)  of  Ziph,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  ii,  42).    B.a  cir.  1618. 

3.  (Heb.  Meysha'y  IX&^Xi^  retreat;  Sept  M<kKra  v.  r. 
Mf9a,yulg.  Mosa,)  One  of  the  sons  of  Shaharaina  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  by  the  latter  of  hb  two  wives, 
BaaraorHodesh(lChron.viii,9).  RC  cir.  1612.  See 
Shaharaim. 

4.  (Heb.  Meytha\  5U5*^«,  deliverance ;  Sept.  Mead 
v.  r.  Mwffa,  Yulg.  Mesa,)  A  king  of  Moab,  who  pos- 
sessed an  immense  number  of  flocks  and  herds  (2  Kings 
iii,  4).  Probably  the  allegiance  of  Moab,  with  that  of 
the  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  was  transferred  to  the 
northem  kingdom  of  Israel  upon  the  division  of  the 
monarchy,  for  there  b  no  account  of  any  subjugation  of 
the  countiy  subsequent  to  the  war  of  extermination 
with  which  it  was  visited  by  David,  when  Bcnaiah  dis- 
pUyed  hb  prowess  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  20),  and  "  the  Moab- 
ites  became  David's  servants,  bearere  of  gifts"  (2  Sam. 
viii,  2).  When  Ahab  had  fallen  in  battle  at  Ramoth 
Gilead,  Mesha  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
confusion  consequent  upon  thb  disaster,  and  the  fee- 
ble reign  of  Ahaziah,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Israel, 
and  free  himself  from  the  burdensome  tribute  of  a  **  hun- 
dred thousand  lambs  and  a  hundred  thousand  rams 
with  their  wooL"  These  numbere  may  seem  exagger- 
ated if  understood  as  the  amount  of  yearly  tribute.  It 
b  therefore  more  probable  that  the  greedy  and  implaca- 
ble Ahab  had  at  some  one  time  levied  thb  enorraous 
impost  upon  the  Moabites;  and  it  is  likely  that  it  was 
the  apprehension  of  a  recurrence  of  such  ruinous  exac- 
tions which  incited  the  revolt  (2  Kings  i,  1 ;  iii,  5).  The 
country  east  of  the  Jordan  was  rich  in  pasture  for  cattle 
(Numb,  xxii,  1),  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Moabites  con- 
sbted  in  their  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  king  of  this 
pastoral  people  is  described  as  noked  (^|?13), "  a  sheep- 
master,"  or  owner  of  herds.  About  the  signification 
of  thb  word  noked  there  b  not  much  doubt,  but  its  ori- 
gin b  obscure.  It  occurs  but  once  besides  in  Amos  i,  1, 
where  the  prophet  Amos  is  described  as  *' among  the 
herdmm  (D'^'IpplJ,  nokedim)  of  Tekoah."  On  thb  Kim- 
chi  remarks  that  a  herdsman  was  called  noked,  because 
most  cattle  have  black  or  white  spots  (comp.  ^"IpS, 
nakddf  Gen.  xxx,  82,  A.y.  **  speckled*Of  or,  as  Buxtorf 
explains  it,  because  sheep  are  generally  marked  with 
certain  signs  so  as  to  be  known.  But  it  b  highly  im- 
probable that  any  such  etymology  should  be  correct, 
and  Ftlrst's  conjecture  that  it  b  derived  from  an  obso- 
lete root,  signifying  to  keep  or  feed  cattle,  is  more  like- 
ly to  be  tme  (Concord,  s.  v.).     See  Herd. 

When,  upon  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  hb  brother  Jeho- 
ram  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  one  of  hb  first 
acts  was  to  secure  the  assbtance  of  Jehoshaphat,  hb  Ci- 
ther's ally,  in  reducing  the  Moabites  to  their  former 
condition  of  tributaries.  The  united  armies  of  the  two 
kings  marched  by  a  circuitous  route  round  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  were  joined  by  the  forces  of  the  king  of  £dom. 
See  Jrhoram.  The  disordered  soldiera  of  Moab,  eager 
only  for  spoil,  were  surprised  by  the  warrion  of  Israel 
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and  their  allies,  and  b«eaoie  an  easy  prey.  In  the 
panic  which  ensued  they  were  slaughtered  without 
mercy,  their  country  was  made  a  desert,  and  the  king 
took  refuge  in  his  last  stronghold  and  defended  himself 
with  the  energy  of  despair.  With  700  fighting  men  he 
made  a  Tigorous  attempt  to  cut  his  way  through  the 
beleaguering  army,  and,  when  heaten  back,  he  with- 


drew to  the  wall  of  his  city,  and  there,  in  sight  of  the 
allied  host,  offered  his  first-born  son,  his  successor  in  the 
kingdom,  as  a  burnt-offering  to  Chemosh,  the  ruthless 
fire-god  of  Moab.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  son  of  the  king  of  Edom  was  the 
victim  on  this  occasion,  whether,  as  R.  Joseph  Kimchi 
supposed,  he  was  already  in  the  power  of  the  king  of 
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Moab,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  Edomites  Joining  the 
armies  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  or  whether,  as  R.  Mosfes 
Kimchi  suggested,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  sally  of 
the  Moabites,  and  sacrificed  out  of  revenge  for  its  fail- 
ure. These  conjectures  appear  to  have  arisen  from  an 
attempt  to  find  in  this  incident  the  event  to  which  al- 
lusion is  made  in  Amos  ii,  1,  where  the  Moabite  is 
charged  with  burning  the  bones  of  the  king  of  £dom 
into  lime.  It  is  more  natural,  and  renders  the  narra^ 
tive  more  vivid  and  consistent,  to  suppose  that  the  king 
of  Moab,  finding  his  last  resource  fail  him,  endeavored 
to  avert  the  wrath  and  obtain  the  aid  of  his  god  by  the 
roost  costly  sacrifice  in  his  power.  On  beholding  this 
fearful  sight,  the  besiegers  withdrew  in  horror,  lest 
some  portion  of  the  monstrous  crime  might  attach  to 
their  own  souls  (comp.  Josephus,  i4n^  ix,  8,  2;  Ewald, 
/«r.  GtMck,  iii,  226  sq.).  By  this  withdrawal  they,  how- 
ever, afforded  the  king  the  relief  he  desired,  and  this 
was,  no  doubt,  attributed  by  him  to  the  efficacy  of  his 
offering,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  god  therewith. 
The  invaders,  however,  ravaged  the  country  as  they 
withdrew,  and  returned  with  much  spoil  to  their  own 
land  (2  Kings  iii,  25-27).  B.C.  cir.  891.— Kitto ;  Smith. 
See  Moabite. 

The  exploits  of  **Mesha,  son  [Le.  votary]  of  Che- 
mosh,  king  of  Moab,"  are  recorded  in  the  Phoenician 
inscription  lately  discovered  by  M.  Ganneau  on  a  block 
of  blaick  basalt  at  Dibon  in  Moab  (see  Quarterly  State^ 
meiU,  No.  5,  of  *'  The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,"  Lond. 
1870) ;  which,  according  to  the  decipherment  given  by 
him  in  the  Revue  A  rchiologique  (Jan.  and  June,  1870), 
is  as  below  (see  the  Wesleyan  Magazine^  April,  1870). 
Prof.  Neubauer  has  published  the  text  in  modem  He- 
brew characters  in  Grfttz's  Monatsckr\/tf  and  Prot  J. 
Derenbourg  a  translation  in  the  Revue  Israelite  (April  8, 
1870),  substantially  as  below.  See  also  the  Church  Ga- 
zette, N.  Y.  1871,  No.  6.  Several  other  commentaries 
have  been  published  upon  it,  especially  by  Dr.  Deutsch 
of  the  British  Museum.  See  also  Noldeke,  Iruchr\ft  det 
Mesa  (Kiel,  1870);  Schlottman,  SiegessSule  Mesa*s 
(Halle,  1870) ;  De  Costa,  The  Moabite  Stone  (N.  Y.  1871). 
The  fullest  exhibit,  together  with  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  is  that  of  Dr.  Ginsburg  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1871). 

I.  I,  Mefha,  son  of  Cbemosh, . .  .  King  of  Moab,  [son] 
8.  of  Yabni  .  .  .  My  Catber  reigned  over  Moab  (thirty 

years),  and  I  reignod 

8.  after  him;  I  made  this  altar  for  Cbemosh  at  Earhah 
on  account 

4.  of  the  assistance  he  crave  me  in  all  battles,  and  be- 
cause  be  made  me  snccescnil  against  my  enemies  the  men 

6.  of  the  King  of  Israel,  who  oppressed  Moab  a  long 
time,  for  Cbemosh  was  angry  against 

6.  his  land.  His  son  succeeded  him,  and  he  also  said,  I 
will  oppress  Moab.  In  my  days  he  (Cbemosh)  said,  [I 
will  go^ 

7.  and  appear  (be  favorable)  to  Moab  and  his  temple; 
then  Israel  wasted  continnallv.    Omrl  took  [the  plain  of] 

8.  Mahdeba  and  dwelt  In  it .  . .  built  forty  .  .  .  [and 
dwelt]  ' 

9.  Cbemosh  there  in  my  davs.  I  built  Baal-Meon  and 
made  (sacrifices)  there  . .  .  ana  I  [built] 

10.  Kiryathau.  The  men  of  Gad  [dwelt]  In  [this]  land 
firom  early  times,  and  there  bnllt  the  King 

II.  of  Israel  [Yanzer] ;  I  besieged  the  city,  took  it,  and 
killed  all  [who  dwelt] 

18.  in  the  city,  to  the  gratification  of  Cbemosh  and 
Moab ;  I  made  captive  there . . . 

15.  [and  bron$rnt]  it  to  Cbemosh  at  Eeriyoth.  I  re- 
mained here  with  the  chiefs  and  [the  soldiers  nntil] 

14.  the  next  day.  Then  Cbemosh  bade  me  go  and  take 
Nebo  from  Israel.    [I  arose  and] 

16.  went  in  the  night  and  fought  against  It  from  the 
break  of  day  till  noon ;  I 

IC.  took  It,  killed  all,  seven  thousand  ...  [to  please 
Astor]. 

17.  ...  for  Chemcwh  devoted  to  Astor.  ...  I  took  from 
there  all 

15.  the  vessels  of  Jehovah,  and  [offered]  them  to  Cbe- 
mosh.   And  the  King  of  Israel  built 

19.  Yahaz,  and  dwelt  there,  when  I  made  war  upon 
him.    Cbemosh  drove  him  out  from  thence ;  I 

80.  took  from  Moab  two  hundred  men,  all  chiefs,  trans- 
ferred them  to  Yahaz,  and  began 

81.  to  make  war  against  iSbon.  I  bnilt  Kirhah,  Ha- 
«nath-ba-Yearim,  and  Hainaib. 

^.  H  . . . ;  I  cunstructed  their  gates  and  their  towers ;  I 


88.  built  the  palace,  and  I  made  aqueducts  (T)  in  the  in- 
terior 

84.  of  the  town.  There  were  no  cisterns  In  the  Interior 
of  the  town  of  Kirhah,  and  I  said  to  all  the  people.  Make 

80.  every  one  a  cistern  in  his  house.  And  I  made  a 
ditch  round  Khrhah  with  [the  men] 

80.  of  Israel.  I  built  (Aro)Sr,  and  I  made  the  passage 
over  the  Amon. 

8T.  I  built  Beth-Bamotli,  which  had  been  overthrown, 
and  Bezer,  which  had  been  destroyed. 

88.  I  fortified  DIbon  to  hold  It  in  snt^Jection,  and  I  con- 
structed 

89.  fortresses  in  the  towns  whkh  I  added  to  rmvl  land. 
I  built  ' 

80.  .  .  .  Betb-Diblathan,  Beth-Baal-Meon,  and  trans- 
ported thither  [Moabites] 

81.  [in  order  to  take  possession  of]  the  land.  At  Horo- 
nan  dwelt  [the  children  of  Reuben] . . . 

88.  Cbemosh  told  me,  Go,  fight  against  Horonan  U 
fought  against  it  and  took  it], 
88.  [and  there  dwelt]  Cbemosh  in  my  days . . . 

Ovb    •  •  • 

Me'shaoh  (Heb.  or  Chald.  Meytkakf,  t^lS'^p,  of 
foreign  etymology ;  Sept  Muraic  v.  r.  Mwax, Vulg.  Mi- 
sach)f  the  title  given  by  the  Babylonian  court  to  Mi- 
chael (q.  v.),  one  of  the  Hebrew  youths  in  training  for 
the  rank  of  magi  (Dan.  i,  7 ;  ii,  49 ;  iii,  12-30).  "  Ge- 
senius  resolves  the  name  into  the  Peisic  miz-shah,  *  the 
guest  o/*the  shah'  {Thesaur,  a.  v.) ;  Hitzig  {Exeget,  Hdb, 
ad  loc)  and  FUrst  {neb,-Lex,  a.  v.)  refer  it  to  the  Ssn- 
sent  Miskah,  *a  ram,'  and  regard  it  as  a  name  of  the 
sun-god.  The  changing  of  the  names  of  persons  taken 
into  a  family  as  servants  or  slaves  was  common  in  an- 
cient times  among  both  the  Orientals  and  the  Greeks 
(Jahn,  A  rchSoL  pt  i,  voL  ii,  p.  280 ;  Theodoret  on  Dan. 
i,  7:  Chrysostom,  0pp.  v,  286;  Hiivemick,  Comm,  nb, 
Dan,  p.  dO)"  (Kitto).  <'That  Meshach  was  the  name 
of  some  god  of  the  Chaldaeans  is  extremely  probable, 
from  the  fact  that  Daniel,  who  had  the  name  of  Belte- 
sbazzar,  was  so  called  after  the  god  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan.  iv,  8),  and  that  Abednego  was  named  after  Nego, 
or  Nebo,  the  Chaldiean  name  for  the  planet  Mercury-** 
(Smith).    See  Damieu 

Me^'shech  (Heb.  Me'sihek,  "T^^^t  ^  drawing  out,  as 
in  Psa.  cxxvi,  6;  or  possession,  as  in  Job  xxviii,  18; 
Sept.  Mo<rox,Vulg.  Mosoch;  a  pronunciation  which  the 
Samaritan  codex  also  exhibits,  "^lidiQ;  but  in  Ezek. 
xxxviii,  2,  8;  xxxix,  1,  Sept.  v.  r.  Movuc  and  Mfcrox  ; 
in  Ezek.  xxvii,  13,  rd  irapartivovra ;  in  Psa.  cxx,  5, 
Sept  ifiaKpvv^^  Yulg,proiongatus  est,  Auth.  Vers.  **  Me- 
secb"),  the  sixth  son  of  Japheth,  RC.  cir.  2600  (Gen.  x, 
2),  and  founder  of  a  tribe  mentioned  among  his  descend- 
ants (1  Chron.  i,  5),  and  later  (Ezek.  xxvii,  18)  as  en- 
gaged in  traffic  with  Tyre,  in  connection  with  Gog  (Ezek. 
xxxviii,  2, 3 ;  xxxix,  1).  In  nearly  every  instance  they 
are  coupled  with  Tubal  or  the  Tibareni  as  neighbors 
(Gen.  X,  2;  Ezek.  xxvii,  18;  xxxii,  26;  xxxviu,  2,  3; 
xxxix,  1:  so  also  Herodotus,  iii,  94;  vii,  78;  comp. 
Hengstenberg,  Moses,  p.  206 ;  Wilkinson,  i,  878  sq.) ; 
and  from  one  passage  at  least  (Ezek.  xxxii,  26)  they 
appear  to  have  lived  near  Assyria  and  Elymais.  They 
are  without  doubt  the  same  with  the  Moschi  (Bochart, 
Phaleg,  iii,  12),  a  barbarous  people  of  Asia,  inhabiting 
what  were  known  as  the  Moschian  Mountains  (PtoL  v, 
6, 1 ;  13, 5),  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  (Strabo, 
xi,  344,  378,  498  sq.,  Pliny,  vi,  11),  in  the  later  Iberia 
(comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  1,6, 1),  who  are  named  by  ancient 
authors  as  forming  a  single  department  of  the  Persian 
empire  under  a  separate  jurisdiction  with  the  Tibare- 
nians  (Herod,  iii,  94 ;  vii,  78).  In  confirmation  of  the 
trade  alluded  to  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  13,  Reineggs  remarks 
{Beschreib.  des  Caucas,  i,  6 ;  ii,  61)  that  the  Moschian 
Mountains  contain  rich  copper-mines,  and  this  region 
has  always  been  noted  for  the  export  of  slaves,  espe- 
cially females,  whose  beauty  usually  commands  a  ready 
market  for  the  Turkish  harems  (see  RosenmUller,  Al- 
terth,  I,  i.  248  sq.).  In  Psa.  cxx,  6,  the  name  occurs  in 
connection  with  Kedar  as  a  synonyme  for  foreigners  or 
barbarians  (Michaelis,  SuppL  p.  1569),  like  the  modem 
phrase  "Turks  and  Hottentots."— Winer,  ii,  86.  The 
same  name,  but  in  a  plural  form,  appear^  according  to 
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some,  in  In.  Izvi,  19  (nd^  **3^«>  Sept  Mo<r6x,  Vulg. 
todmUi  sagitiamt  AatluYen.  *'that  draw  the  bow"^, 
bat  it  tliere  is  rather  an  appellation  of  the  archers 
(oomp.  Jer.  xlri,  9) ;  also,  but  with  still  leas  probability, 
is  Jer.  ▼,  8  (D'^Sl^p,  Sept  di}Xvfiavcic»Vulg.  emusarii, 
Auth. Vera* "fed").  « The Colchian tribes, the Chalybes 
more  especially,  were  skilled  in  working  metals,  and  hence 
arae  the  trade  in  the  '  vessels  of  brass'  with  Tyre ;  nor 
is  it  It  an  improbable  that  slaves  were  largely  exported 
theooe  as  now  from  the  neighboring  district  of  Georgia. 
Although  the  Moschi  were  a  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant rue  in  clawical  times,  they  had  previously  been 
ooe  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Western  Asia.  The 
Aasjnian  mooarchs  were  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with 
them,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  had  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  district  afterwards  named  Cappadocia. 
In  the  Aaeyrian  inscriptions  the  name  appears  under 
the  form  of  Muakai:  a  somewhat  similar  name,  Mct- 
Aoatky  appears  in  an  Egyptian  inscription  which  com- 
memorates the  achievements  of  the  third  Rameses 
(Wilkiiuoii,  Anc  Eg,  i,  898,  Abridg.).  The  subsequent 
history  of  Heshech  is  unknown;  Knobel's  attempt  to 
coimect  them  with  the  ligurians  {ydlktrtaf,  p.  119, 
etc)  b  devoid  of  all  solid  ground*'  (Smith).  "The 
names  of  the  Moschians  and  Tybarenians  are  also  joined 
freqaently  on  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (Rawlinson's 
HerodoUts,  i,  651 ;  comp.  Pliny,  vi,  4).  The  primitive 
•eat  of  the  Moscbi  appears  to  have  been  among  the 
Caucasus  Mountains,  on  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the 
Kack  Sea,  immediately  north  of  Armenia  (Strabo,  xi, 
p.496  sq.) ;  and,  according  to  Strabo,  a  part  of  the  great 
chain  or  group  of  mountains  took  their  name  (xi,  p.  521). 
The  Moschi  were,  however,  a  wild  and  warlike  race,  and 
extended  their  depredations  and  conquests  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  their  native  hills.  Cappadocia  appears 
10  have  been,  at  least  in  part,  occupied  by  them  (Jose- 
^\um,AnL  i,  6, 1),  and  probably  from  them  its  capital 
dty  took  its  name  Mazaka  (Strabo,  xii,  p.  588 ;  Raw- 
Bitton's  Herodotus,  iv,  222).  In  the  time  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  their  power  was  felt  even  in  Syria  and  Egypt 
in  eoojonction  with  their  Scythic  allies,  Gog  and  Ma- 
ge^ under  whose  command  they  had  apparently  placed 
themselves.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  Ezekiel's 
(kscription  of  their  equipments — *  bucklers,  small  shields 

(*|2S),  and  swords'  (Ezek.  xxxviii,  1-5) — corresponds 
vith  that  of  Herodotus  (vii,  78).  During  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  BabykMiians  and  Persians  in  Western  Asia 
the  Moschi  were  subdued^  but  it  seems  probable  that  a 
large  anmber  of  them  crossed  the  Caucasus  range  and 
ipread  over  the  northern  steppes,  mingling  with  the 
Scythians.  There  they  became  known  as  Mtuhovs,  and 
give  that  name  to  the  Russian  tuition,  and  its  ancient 
apital,  by  which  they  are  still  tmiversally  known 
thioaghoQt  the  East  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  iv,  222)"  (Kit- 
u>).   See  Ethn  oix)OY. 

Meshed-Ali  and  Meshed-Hossein  is  the 
Rtne  of  a  Mohammedan  cemetery  situated  near  the 
nuns  of  Babylon,  which  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
places  of  pilgrimage  of  the  Shiites.  Many  thousands 
of  corpses  are  brought  thither  during  the  year  for  inter- 
Bcot  from  all  parte  of  the  East 

Meshelemi'ah  (Heb.  Methikm^h',  H^TS^^^, 
Jrimdik^}  of  Jehovah,  1  Chron.  ix,  21 ;  Sept  MoooAXa/i 
r.  r.  Mo4ro\Xa/ii,  Yulg.  MoaoUamia ;  also,  in  the  pro- 
longed form,  Meshekmya'hu,  ^njTabiia,  1  Chron.  xxvi, 
I;  MoffoXAo/A  ▼.  r.  Mo<r<XXcfiia;  ver.  2,  MaveXAafua 
T.r.  MoffiXXa/iia;  ver.  9,  M«roXX<fiia  v.  r.  MotrcXAe/ita; 
Vulg.  Me$dlemia),  a  Levite  of  the  Korhite  branch, 
vho,  with  his  seven  sons  and  ten  other  relatives,  was 
appointed  by  David  warden  of  the  east  gate  of  the  Tem- 
ple; called  SusLEMiAH  in  1  Chron.  xxvi,  14;  and  ap- 
PoenUy  also  Shaixum  in  1  Chron.  ix,  19.  aC.  1014. 
"Aa  we  learn  from  ver.  9  that  be  had  eighteen  strong 
iMi  of  his  sons  and  brethren  under  him,  we  may  oon- 
dode  that  all  his  sons  except  Zecbariah  the  first-born 


(ver.  14)  served  with  him,  and  therefore  Elioenai  like- 
wise. There  were  six  Levites  daily  on  guard  at  the 
east  gate,  whose  turn  would  therefore  come  every  third 
day"  (Sniith> 

Meshez'abe«l  (Heb.  Me$heyzahel'y  i^X^V^W, 
whose  deliverer  is  God;  Sept  Ma^a/S^X,  M<(ruf^f/3^X, 
and  Bacny^a  v.  r.  Mamtet^X ;  Yulg.  Afesezebel  and  3/e- 
neebel),  one  of  the  chief  Israelites  that  subscribed  the 
sacred  covenant  after  the  captivity,  B.C  dr,  410  (Neh. 
X,  21) ;  apparently  the  same  with  the  father  of  Petha- 
hiah  the  Zerahite  of  Judah,  which  latter  had  pre- 
viously (B.C  dr.  440)  assisted  in  the  administration  of 
civil  afTairs  (Neh.  xi,  24) ;  and  perhaps  the  same  vrith 
the  father  of  Berechiah  and  grandfather  of  Meshullam, 
which  last  had  (B.C  446)  assisted  in  repairing  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  4). 

Meshl    See  Silk. 

Meshiiaemith  (l  Chron.  ix,  12).    See  Meshil- 

LKMOTH. 

Mesbiiaemoth  (Heb.  MeihUkmth',  ni^^d^, 
requital* ;  Yulg.  MoioUctmoth),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept  Mo<roXXa/iwd  v.  r.  MoeoXaftut^,)  The  fa- 
ther of  the  chief  Ephraimite  Berechiah,  which  latter 
was  one  of  those  who  opposed  the  reduction  of  their 
captive  brethren  of  Judah  to  slavery  (2  Chron.  xxviii, 
12).     B.a  ante  788. 

2.  (Sept  Mfeapifii^,)  A  priest,  son  of  Immer  and 
fkther  of  Ahasai  (Neh.  xi,  18) ;  doubtless  the  same 
with  the  priest  Mkshillkmith  (Heb.  MesAUlemith', 
P'^^^lt^TS,  retribution;  Sept  Mo<roXXafi«^  v.  r.  Ma<rcX- 
fiii^f  Yulg.  MotoUamilh),  the  son  of  Inuner  and  father 
of  Meshullam  (1  Chron.  ix,  12).    B.C.  k>ng  ante  440. 

Mesho'bab  (Heb.  Meshobab'y  nniOTS,  retutmed; 
Sept  Mioia(3dP)f  one  of  the  chief  Simeonites,  whose  en- 
larged family  induced  him  to  migrate  to  Gedor  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chron.  iv,  84).    RC.  cir.  711. 

Meshul'lam  (Heb.  Meshullam',  uiiD'O^  befriend- 
ed; Sept  usually  Mo<roXXa/i),  the  lumie  of  several  per- 
sons in  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  hbtory. 

1.  One  of  the  chief  Gadites  resident  in  Bashan  in  the 
time  of  Jotham's  viceroyship  (1  Chron.  v,  18).   B.C.  781. 

2.  The  father  of  Azaliah  and  grandfather  of  Sha- 
phan,  which  last  was  the  scribe  sent  by  Josiah  to  di- 
rect the  contributions  for  repairing  the  Temple  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  8).  B.C.  considerably  ante  628. 

3.  A  priest,  son  of  Zadok  and  father  of  Hilkiah  (1 
Chron.  ix,  11 ;  Neh.  xi,  11).  Probably  the  same  as 
Shallum  (q.  v.),  the  high-priest  (1  Chron.  vi,  18;  Ezra 
vii,l). 

4.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  one  of  the 
overseers  of  the  Temple  repairs  undertaken  by  Josiah 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv,  12).    B.a628. 

5.  One  of  the  chief  Benjamites  of  the  family  of  El- 
paal  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  17). '  B.C.  ante 
589.  He  is  perhaps  the  Benjamite  (son  of  Hodaviah, 
and  grandson  of  Hasenuah)  whose  son  (or  descendant) 
Sallu  resided  at  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (1  Chroiu 
ix,  7) ;  but  this  person  seems  elsewhere  to  be  called 
the  son  of  Joel  (Neh.  xi,  7). 

6.  The  eldest  of  the  children  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron. 
iii,  19).    B.C.cir.536. 

7.  A  chief  priest,  son  of  Ezra,  contemporary  with  Joi- 
akim  (Neh.  xii,  18).    EC  post  586. 

8.  A  chief  priest,  son  of  Giimethon,  contemporary 
with  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  16).    RC.  post  586. 

9.  One  of  the  leading  Levites  sent  for  by  Ezra  to  ac- 
company his  party  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii,  16).  RC. 
459.  He  appears  to  be  the  same  with  one  of  those  who 
assisted  in  the  investigation  concerning  the  foreign 
marriages  of  those  who  had  returned  (Ezra  x,  15).  He 
was  perhaps  the  same  with  one  of  the  Temple  wardens, 
as  afterwards  arranged  (Neh.  xii,  25).  RC  cir.  440. 
This  last  is  also  called  Meshblbmiah  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  1), 
Sheljuciau  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  14),  and  Shallum  (Neh. 
vii,  45). 
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10.  An  Inradite,  of  the  "  sons"  (or  residents)  of  Bani, 
who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x, 
29).    B.C.459. 

11.  A  priest,  son  of  Meshillemith  and  father  of  Jah- 
zerah  (1  Chron.  ix,  12 ;  comp.  Neb.  xi,  13).  KG.  long 
ante  440. 

12.  The  son  of  Berechiah  and  grandson  of  Mesheza- 
beel ;  he  repaired  two  portions  of  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem after  the  tuiptivity  (Neh.  iu,  4, 30).  Ra  446.  It 
was  his  daughter  that  Tobiah's  son  Johanan  married 
(Neh.  vi,  18). 

13.  The  son  of  Besodeiah,  who,  in  connection  with 
Jehoiada,  repaired  the  ^  old  gate"  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
exUe  (Neh.  iii,  6).    B.a446. 

14.  One  of  the  Jewish  leaders  who  made  the  tour 
of  the  waUs  of  Jerusalem  on  their  completion  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  xii,  88).    B.C.446. 

15.  A  chief  Benjamite  (son  of  Shephathiah),  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (1  Chron.  ix,  8). 
B.C.cir.440. 

16.  One  of  the  principal  Israelites  who  supported 
Ezra  on  the  left  while  expounding  the  law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii|  4).  B.C  dr.  410.  He  may  have  been  iden- 
tical with  No.  9, 12, 13, 14,  or  15.  He  is  probably  the 
same  with  one  of  those  who  subscribed  the  sacred  cov- 
enant on  the  same  occanon  (Neh.  x,  20). 

17.  One  of  the  priests  who  joined  in  Nehemiah's 
solemn  bond  of  allegiance  to  Jehovah  (Neh.  x,  7).  B.C. 
cir.  410.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  either  No.  6  or 
No.  7. 

Meshul'^leineth  (Heb.  MeshuUe'm^  T\tAw, 

friend;  Sept.  McffoXAa/ijYulg.i/eMa/efne^),  the  daugh- 
ter of  Haruz  of  Jotbah ;  she  was  the  mother  of  king 
Amon,  and  consequently  the  wife  of  Manasseh,  whom 
she  appears  to  have  survived  (2  Kings  xxi,  19).  Her 
character  may  be  inferred  from  the  idolatry  of  her  son 
as  well  as  of  her  husband.    KG.  664-642. 

Mesitys  (jmrirriCt  i.  e.  mediator)  was  the  name 
given  to  a  presbyter  while  engaged  in  discharging  the 
functions  of  the  Eucharist  This  was  considered  by  the 
ancient  Church  as  the  highest  point  of  a  presbyter's 
dignity  and  office.  The  appellation  was  very  properly 
censured  by  Augusdne  as  derogating  from  the  dignity 
and  office  of  the  true  and  only  Mediator  of  the  Christian 
covenant  (Contr,  Parmen,  lib.  ii,  c  8 ;  comp.  De  Civ,  Dei, 
lib.  ix,  c.  15).  This  word  also  denoted  the  middle  rank 
occupied  by  the  presbyter  between  the  bishop  and  dea- 
con.    See  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities  (see  Index). 

Mesmer,  Franz  (according  to  others,  Frikdbioh 
Anton),  the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  animal  magnet- 
ism, or,  as  it  is  more  generally  termed,  mesmerism,  was 
bom  at  a  village  near  the  Bodensee  May  28, 1788.  He 
studied  mathematics  and  natural  science  at  the  Jesuit 
school  in  Dillingen,  and,  later,  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Vienna,' and  there  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine in  1766.  About  1772  he  commenced,  assisted  by 
father  Hell,  to  investigate  the  curative  powers  of  the 
magnet,  and  was  led  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  there 
exists  a  power  similar  to  magnetism,  which  exercises 
an  extraordinary  influence  on  the  human  body.  This 
he  called  animal  magnetism,  and  published  an  account 
of  his  discovery,  and  of  its  medicinal  value,  in  1775 : 
Precis  historique  et  faits  rekUtfs  au  magnitisme  ani- 
mal; and  in  1776,  in  his  thesis.  On  the  Influence  of  the 
Planets  on  the  Human  Body,  Honors  were  conferred 
upon  him  in  Germany.  In  1778  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  attracted  much  attention.  His  system  ob- 
tained the  support  of  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  of  others;  but  he  refused  two  offers,  one 
of  80,000  livres,  and  the  other  of  840,000  livres,  to  re- 
veal his  secret;  and  this,  combined  with  other  circum- 
stances, gave  rise  to  suspicion,  and  induced  the  French 
government  to  appoint  a  commission,  composed  of  phy- 
sicians and  naturalists,  among  them  BaUIy,  our  own 
Franklin,  and  Lavoisier,  whose  report  was  unfavorable 

him.    He  now  fell  into  disrepute,  and  after  a  visit  to 


England,  retired  to  Meersboig,  near  bis  native  place, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  complete  obecuri- 
ty.    He  died  March  5, 1815.    See  Mesmkrisx. 

Mesmexiam.  Under  this  heading  we  propose  to 
consider  the*various  phenomena  which  have  at  different 
times  been  presented  for  public  consideration  under  the 
names  of  Mesmerism,  Animcd  Magnetism,  Magmetie 
Somnambulism,  Clairvoyance,  etc,  etc  The  nature  ot 
this  Cydoptedia  of  course  limits  us  in  the  conaderatioo 
of  this  subject  from  a  theological  stand-point. 

Animal  magnetism  is  a  supposed  influence  or  emana- 
tion by  means  of  which  one  person  can  act  upon  anoth- 
er, producing  wonderful  effects  upon  his  body,  and  con- 
trolling his  actions  and  thoughts.  It  was  fancied  to 
have  some  analogy  to  the  magnetism  of  the  loadstone, 
and  hence  its  name.  The  term  has  been  used  to  group 
together  a  multitude  of  manifestations  deemed  to  be 
of  a  wonderful  kind,  which  have  given  rise  to  an 
amount  of  delusion  and  credulity  hardly  exemplified  on 
any  other  subject  Electro-biology,  odylism,  table-turn- 
ing, spirit-rapping,  table-talking,  spiritism,  have  been 
classed  as  only  modifications  of  the  same  phenomena. 
For  the  sake  of  securing  a  thorough  review  of  the  va* 
rious  phenomena  which  mesmerism,  so  called,  or  better, 
animal  magnetism,  has  been  conceived  to  produce  in 
those  who  were  brought  under  its  influence,  we  divide 
the  subject  into  two  classes:  cases  which  are  effected 
while  the  person  operated  upon  remains  awake,  and 
those  which  take  place  while  the  patient  is  in  a  state 
of  sleep,  or  in  a  state  resembling  it  These  two  classes 
of  phenomeim,  moreover,  belong  to  different  periods  of 
the  history  of  mesmerism.  To  those  of  the  first  class 
chiefly  the  early  practitioners  of  this  m>'Sterious  art  con- 
fined their  pretensions,  and  it  was  only  at  a  later  period 
that  the  magnetizers  laid  claim  to  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing those  wonderful  manifestations  included  under 
the  second  class. 

Mesmerism  Proper, — Anthony  Mesmer,  whose  jpex" 
sonal  history  we  have  detailed  above,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  first  in  modem  times  who  claimed  to  have  dis- 
covered the  process  of  healing  physical  derangements 
by  the  application  of  animal  magnetism,  as  already 
defined.  Many  were  the  cures  pretended  to  be  wrought 
by  Mesmer  and  his  disciples,  until  he  was  suddenly 
checked  in  his  auspicious  career  by  the  unfavorable  re- 
port of  the  committee  which  the  French  government 
appointed  in  1785.  "  This  pretended  agent,"  said  they, 
<*  Lb  not  magnetism ;  for  on  examining  the  grand  reao^ 
voir  of  the  fluid  by  a  needle  and  electrometer,  neither 
magnetism  nor  electricity  could  be  detected.  We  tried 
it  upon  ourselves  and  others  without  effect  On  blind- 
folding those  who  professed  great  susceptibility  of  its 
influence,  all  its  ordinary  effects  were  produced  when 
nothing  was  done,  but  they  imagined  they  were  mag- 
netized ;  while  none  of  its  effects  were  produced  when 
they  were  really  magnetized,  but  imagined  nothing  was 
dime.  So  also  when  brought  under  a  magnetized  tree ; 
nothing  happened  if  they  thought  they  were  at  a  di»- 
tance  firom  it,  while  they  immediately  went  into  violent 
convulsions  when  they  thought  they  were  near  the  tree, 
though  really  not  so.  The  effects,  therefore,"  say  the 
commissioners,  *'are  purely  imaginary;  and  although 
they  have  wrought  some  cures,  they  are  not  with- 
out evil  results,  for  the  convulsions  sometimes  spread 
among  the  feeble  of  mind  and  body,  and  especially 
among  women.  And,  finally,  there  are  parts  of  the  oper- 
ations which  may  readily  be  turned  to  vicious  purposes, 
and  in  fact  immoral  practices  have  already  actually 
grown  out  of  them." 

Mesmerism  Modified, — But  even  long  before  the  sjip- 
posed  discovery  of  Mesmer  had-  been  subjected  to  the 
test  of  scientific  investigation,  mesmerism  had  entered 
on  a  new  phase,  and  assumed  a  form  differing  widely  in 
many  respects  from  that  which  it  obtained  from  the 
hands  of  its  author.  We  allude  toVhat  is  scientifically 
termed  Magnetic  Somnambulism,  and  which  was  first 
brought  before  the  public  for  conuderation  by  one  oi 
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Mesmer's  pupila,  the  marquis  de  Poysegur.  In  the 
hands  of  Heflmer  animal  magnetism  was  simply  a  cura- 
tire  agent;  in  the  hands  of  Puysegur,  however,  we  find 
it  not  only  to  be  a  curative  means,  but  to  confer  the 
power  of  detecting  the  morbid  condition  of  parts,  both 
is  the  poaon  operated  on  and  in  others,  and  the  insttnc- 
tive  knowledge  of  the  remedies  required  to  effect  a  cure. 
With  this  important  advance,  the  mesmeric  system 
wit  after  this  time  advocated  by  Mesmer  himself,  and 
beoce  the  mistake  on  the  part  of  some  that  Mesmer  was 
aoqoainted  with  the  phenomena  of  somnambulism  and 
had  discouMed  upon  them  from  the  very  first  during  his 
stay  in  Paria.  But  whether  De  Puysegnr  or  Mesmer 
be  the  discoverer  of  magnetic  somnambulism,  certain  it 
id  chat  if  this  discovery  had  not  been  made,  animal  mag- 
netism woukl  have  found  its  restiug-pUKX  in  the  grave 
of  Meamer.  Remodelled  by  this  valuable  addition,  new 
fife  was  infuaed  into  the  expiring  system ;  ''a  life  so  vig- 
orous, indeed,  that  it  has  been  sufficient  to  keep  it  alive 
tin  the  present  time.** 

The  art  of  inducing  the  magnetic  state,  as  practiced 
bf  its  discoverer,  Mesmer,  involved  the  use  of  appara- 
tus—the  fta^vef,  or  magnetic  tub,  iron  rods,  etc.;  but  the 
mesns  whidi  De  Puysegur  first  used,  and  which  became 
the  more  common,  are  pa»ms  made  by  the  hands  of 
the  magnetixer  from  the  head  of  the  ^  subject**  or  pa- 
tient downward,  or  simply  making  him  fix  his  eyes  on 
the  operator.  "  Ordinarily,"  we  are  told,  ^  the  magnet- 
iier  and  the  patient  are  seated  opposite  to  each  other; 
the  former,  with  each  hand,  lays  hold  of  the  opposite 
hsnd  of  the  latter,  with  the  balls  of  the  thumbs  resting 
againtt  each  other.  Thus  they  sit  for  five  or  ten  min- 
Btes,or  until  the  influence  begins  to  be  felt.  The  mag- 
netizer  then  withdraws  his  hands,  and  makes  slow  pasa- 
cs  with  open  hands  and  outspread  fingers  over  the 
patient  from  the  head  to  the  foot,  turning  the  hands 
vnx  while  moving  them  upward,  and  while  making 
the  downward  passes  keeping  the  points  of  the  fingers 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  patient's  clothing.  After 
making  a  dozen  or  two  of  such  passes,  the  magnetizer 
renmes  his  former  position.  During  the  whole  of  this 
pfooesB  he  keeps  his  attention  on  the  patient,  and  exer- 
cncs  his  will  in  silent  commands  that  he  shall  become 
anBDambulic.  The  patient  should  be  still,  quiet,  and 
reagoed.  Some  persons  can  be  mesmerized  within  a 
few  minutes;  others  can  not  be  affected  by  trials  of  an 
hour  daily  iot  weeks ;  but  after  the  experiment  has  once 
sneoeeded,  it  can  be  more  easily  repeated.  The  patient 
becoows  more  susceptible,  and  the  magnetizer  more 
powerful,  by  every  successful  trial  The  patient  who 
oonld  not,  at  first,  be  thrown  into  the  mesmeric  sleep  in 
ka  than  an  hour  of  constant  contact  with  the  openMlr, 
msf  at  last  be  magnetized  in  a  few  minutes  or  seconds, 
without  contact,  by  the  mere  outstretched  hand,  glance, 
or  even  will  of  the  mesmerist.**  According  to  the  mes- 
aoic  theory,  the  nervous  energy  of  the  operator  has 
ovopowered  that  of  the  subject,  as  a  powerful  magnet 
does  a  weak  one,  and  the  two  are  in  rapport^  as  it  is 
termed.  In  some  cases  the  mesmeric  trance  assumes 
the  form  of  diosTPoyoJioe. 

The  various  stages  of  the  magnetic  influence  mes- 
meiizen  distinguish  as  six  different  classes.  **  The  first 
Mage  is  that  of  waking  magnetization.  The  patient 
fecb  a  singular  influence  pervading  his  body,  fluently 
t  priddng,  somewhat  like  that  felt  in  a  limb  asleep. 
SooKtiines  there  is  an  increase  of  tempemture  and  sweat. 
The  second  stage  is  that  of  drowsiness.  The  pulse  be- 
cooKs  fuller,  the  breathing  slower;  there  is  a  feeling  as 
though  warmth  were  radiating  from  the  stomach ;  there 
'»  a^ieavy  pfessure  on  the  eyelids,  which  close  against 
the  will  of  the  patient,  and  he  is  unable  to  open  them; 
bat  itill  he  retains  his  normal  consciousness  and  sensa- 
tioB.  The  third  stage  is  that  of  coma,  or  senseless  sleep, 
^rtioein  he  is  insensible  to  the  loudest  noises,  and  all 
the  nerves  of  sensation  are  as  if  benumbed.  The  fourth 
tsge  u  that  of  magnetic  somnambulism.  The  patient 
svskM  from  the  third  stage  into  a  new  sphere  of  exist- 
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ence,  and  as  another  person.  He  has  consciousness  and 
sensation,  but  they  differ  greatly  from  those  of  his  nor- 
mal condition.  He  hears  only  the  voice  of  his  magnet- 
izer, or  of  some  person  in  contact  with  him.  The  mag- 
netizer can  make  his  muscles  rigid  in  almost  any  posi- 
tion, and  has  the  power  of  governing  his  physictl  mo- 
tions. His  own  senses  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell  appear 
to  be  dormant,  but  he  perceives  all  the  impressions  pro- 
duced on  those  senses  in  the  magnetizer*s  frame.  The 
fifth  stage  is  that  of  clairvoyance.  This  is  a  heightened 
condition  of  the  fourth  stage.  The  patient  has  means 
of  perception  unknown  to  man  in  his  normal  state,  and 
so  singular  that  the  assertion  of  their  possession,  meas- 
ured by  the  general  experience  of  the  race,  appears  to 
be  an  impudent  falsehood  or  imposture.  The  somnam- 
bulist can  see  with  his  eyes  closed  and  bandaged ;  he 
can  then  even  see  what  waking  men  in  his  place  can 
not  see  with  their  eyes  open.  He  can  read  the  contents 
of  letters  unopened ;  he  can  see  through  clothing,  wood 
and  metal  boxes,  and  walls  of  brick  or  stone ;  he  can 
tell  what  is  going  on  in  the  room  above  him  or  in  the 
room  below.  Sometimes  the  sense  of  sight,  or  a  faculty 
capable  of  perceiving  things  which  the  normal  man 
perceives  only  by  means  of  the  organ  of  vituon,  seems 
to  reside  in  the  forehead,  in  the  back-head,  in  the  fingers, 
or  in  the  knuckles  of  the  hand.  Thus  the  clairvoyant 
will  sometimes  move  about  holding  his  fist  in  front  of 
him  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  where  he  b  going.  How 
this  means  of  perception  can  exist  apart  from  the  organs 
of  vision,  why  it  exists  in  one  part  of  the  body  more  than 
another,  and  why  one  should  have  it  in  the  hand,  an- 
other in  the  forehead,  and  a  third  in  the  back-head,  are 
questions  very  proper  to  be  asked,  but  to  which  there  is 
no  satis&ctory  answer. . . .  The  clairvo3rant  not  only  sees 
things  outside  of  his  body,  but  even  in  it  His  whole 
physical  frame  is  transparent  to  him ;  he  looks  through 
and  sees  all  the  functions  of  life  as  though  they  were 
going  on  in  a  glass  case.  He  can  see  through  the 
bodies  of  others  placed  in  magnetic  connection  with 
him  in  the  same  way.  Frequently  he  will  describe, 
¥rith  the  accuracy  of  high  aiuitomical,  physiological, 
and  pathological  knowledge,  the  operations  of  healthy 
and  diseased  organs ;  and  will  even  prescribe  remedies 
for  disease.**  While  in  this  state  the  functions  of  the 
body  are  liable  to  be  much  affected— the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  and  the  respirations  are  quickened  or  retarded, 
and  the  secretions  altered,  and  that  chiefly  at  the  will 
of  the  operator.  At  his  direction  the  limbs  are  made 
rigid,  or  become  endowed  with  unnatural  strength ;  one 
liquid  tastes  as  any  other,  and  is  hot  or  cold,  sweet  or 
bitter,  as  the  subject  is  told;  in  short,  every  thought^ 
Mntakoftj  and  movement  of  the  iubject  obeyt  the  behest  of 
the  me$merizerj  if  we  may  take  the  word  of  mesmerists 
for  the  subject's  experience.  The  sixth  and  last  stage, 
finally,  the  mesmerists  claim  to  be  that  of  **  perfect 
clairvoyance,"  and  a  far  more  exalted  position  than  the 
fifth.  "The  perfect  clairvoyant,*'  we  are  told,  "sees 
what  is  going  on  at  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles, 
reads  the  thoughts  of  all  persons  about  him,  reads  the 
past,  and  can  truly  foretell  the  future.  His  soul  dwells 
in  light  and  delight ;  he  often  regrets  that  he  cannot 
continue  in  that  state  forever;  he  shudders  at  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  brought  down  into  the  dull,  tiresome, 
base  world  of  normal  life.**  Between  these  different 
stages  of  the  mesmeric  condition,  as  here  described,  no 
precise  line  can  be  drawn.  The  transition  from  one 
stage  to  the  other  is  gradual,  and  generally  imperceptl> 
ble  at  the  time.  Thus  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  clairvoyant  stage  belong  also  to  the  somnambulic 
stage,  in  which  they  are,  indeed,  most  frequently  ob- 
served. 

These  are  the  phenomena  alleged  by  mesmerists.  To 
say  that  they  are  not  true  statements,  or  to  decide  which 
only  are  true,  if  any  there  be  that  are  false,  does  not  lie 
within  our  domain  as  encyclopcedists,  but  it  may  be  well 
enough  to  state  here  that  physiologists,  physicians,  and 
savans  are  prel  ty  well  agi^  that  the  notion  of  a  force 
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of  any  kind  whatever  pioceediog  in  meh  caaet  from  a  | 
person,  or  from  a  magnetizing  apparatus,  ia  a  deUuion. 
The  efllecta,  whatever  thej  are,  moflt  have  their  cause 
somewhere  else.  Where  it  is  to  be  looked  for  was  al- 
ready indicated  in  the  earliest  days  of  mesmerism  by 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  French  government, 
who  doaed  their  report  by  saying,  "the  effecU  actual^ 
produced  were  produced  purify  bjf  the  imagmatioH," 
This  part  of  the  science  of  human  nature — the  reflex 
action  of  the  mental  upon  the  physical— had  not  then, 
however,  been  sufficiently  studied,  and  is  not  now  widely 
enough  known  to  render  the  oondusion  of  the  reporters 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena;  and  the 
fallacies  of  mesmerism,  though  subjected  to  many  sim- 
ilar exposures  (Dr.  Falkoner,  of  Bath,  e.  g.,  annihilated 
the  patent  metallic  tractors  of  Perkin  by  maldng  wooden 
ones  exactly  like  them,  which  produced  exactly  the 
same  effects),  have  constantly  revived  in  aome  shape  or 
other.  One  chief  cause  of  the  inveteracy  of  the  delusion 
is  that  the  opponents  of  mesmerism  do  not  distinguish 
between  denying  the  theory  of  the  mesmerists  and  the 
facts  which  that  theory  pretends  to  explain,  and  have 
been  too  ready  to  ascribe  the  whole  to  delusion  and 
fraud.  It  thus  happens  that  the  most  sceptical  often 
become  all  of  a  sudden  the  most  credulous.  Finding 
that  things  do  actually  happen  which  they  cannot  ex- 
plain, and  had  been  accustomed  to  denounce  as  impos* 
tures,  they  rush  to  the  other  extreme,  and  embrace  not 
only  the  fiscts  but  the  theory,  and  call  this,  too,  believ- 
ing the  evidence  of  their  senses.  Now  the  reality  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  manifestations  appealed  to  by 
the  mesmerist  must  be  admitted,  though  we  deny  his 
explanation  of  them ;  and  even  where  their  reality  must 
be  denied,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  mesmerist  is  not 
sincere  in  believing  them ;  there  is  only  greater  room 
than  in  any  other  case  for  suspecting  that  he  has  de- 
ceived himself. 

The  first  to  give  a  really  sdentiflc  direction  to  the 
investigation  of  appearances  of  this  class  was  Mr.  Braid, 
a  surgeon  in  Manchester,  who  detaches  them  altogether 
from  the  semblance  of  power  exerted  by  one  indiWdual 
over  another,  or  by  metallic  disks  or  magnets,  and  traces 
the  whole  to  the  biain  of  the  subject,  acted  on  by  iup- 
pegiion,  a  principle  long  known  to  psychologists,  diough 
never  yet  made  so  prominent  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
subject  has  been  ably  handled  in  a  paper  in  the  Quar' 
terly  Review  for  September,  1868  (said  to  be  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter). The  reviewer  traces  the  operation  of  this 
principle  through  the  most  ordinary  actions,  which  no 
one  thinks  wonderful,  up  to  the  most  miraculous  of  the 
so-called  ^spiritual''  manifestations.  Ideas  become  as- 
sociated in  our  minds  by  habit  or  otherwise,  and  one 
being  awakened  brings  on  another,  thus  forming  a  train 
of  thought;  this  is  in/erna/ suggestion.  But  impressions 
from  without  originate  and  modify  those  trains,  consti- 
tuting external  suggestion.  While  awake  and  in  a  nor- 
mal condition,  the  triff  interferes  with  and  directs  these 
trains  of  thought,  selecting  some  ideas  to  be  dwelt  upon, 
and  comparing  them  with  others  and  with  present  im- 
pressions. A  comparative  inactivity  of  this  selecting 
and  comparing  facidty,  leaving  the  flow  of  ideas  to  its 
spontaneous  activity,  produces  the  state  of  mind  called 
reverie  or  abetradion.  In  dreaming  and  somnambulism, 
the  will  and  judgment  seem  completely  suspended ;  and 
under  internal  suggestions  the  mind  becomes  a  mere 
automaton,  while  external  suggestions,  if  they  act  at  all, 
act  as  upon  a  machine.  These  are  well-known  facts  of 
the  human  constitution,  and  independent  of  mesmerism, 
though  their  bearing  upon  it  is  obvious.  Another  fact 
of  like  bearing  is  the  effect  of  concentrated  attention  on 
any  object  of  thought  in  intensifying  the  imprcMion  re- 
ceived. This  may  proceed  so  far,  in  morbid  states  of 
the  nervous  system,  that  an  idea  or  revived  sensation 
assumes  the  vividness  of  a  present  impression,  and  over- 
powers the  evidence  of  the  senses.  Ideas  thus  become 
domimtnif  overriding  the  impressions  of  the  outer  world, 
nnd  carrying  themselves  out  into  action  independentiy 


of  the  will,  and  even  wiikoui  tke  comdotuttete  of  tbe  in- 
dividual. These  dominant  ideaa  pli^  a  greater  pairtin 
human  actions  and  bdiefs  than  moat  ate  aware  oC 
**  Expectant  attention'*  acts  powerfully  on  the  bodily 
organs,  and  often  makes  the  individual  aee  aod  hear 
what  he  expects  to  see  and  hear,  and,  without  hia  con- 
scioosness,  moves  his  mnades  to  bring  it  about.  Tbese,' 
too,  are  recognised  futs  in  the  sciences  of  pbyiiology 
and  psydiol^.  See  Carpenter'a  Bumam  Pkjfeioiogg 
and  Dr.  HoOand's  Ckapiera  on  Mental  Pkgnolog^ 

In  the  Jlhutratioru  c^  Modem  Metmeri$m,fiim  Per- 
$omU  Obtervation,  published  by  Dr.  (the  late  Sir  John) 
Forbes  in  1845,  we  have  in  small  eompaaa  a  complete 
expoanre  of  the  pretended  dairvoyant  powers  of  aome 
of  the  moat  notorious  peraoos  of  this  class.  In  the  pref- 
ace he  states  that  he  only  pcofesaes,  by  a  simple  naria- 
tive  of  facta,  to  illustrate  the  actual  pretensions  and  per- 
formances of  the  mesmerists  of  the  present  day,  and  to 
show  on  what  sandy  foundations  the  popular  belief  in 
their  marvels  rests.  He  expresses  the  modest  hope  that 
what  ia  contained  in  this  little  book  may  teach  a  useful 
lesson  to  those  ntunerons  unscientific  persons  who  are  ac- 
customed to  attend  mesmeric  exhibitions,  public  or  pri- 
vate, from  motives  of  rational  curiosity,  or  with  the  cob- 
mendabls  object  of  investigating  what  seem  to  be  impor- 
tant truths.  He  believes  that  such  persons  muat  now 
feel  convinced  that  no  rdiance  whatever  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  results  presented  at  such  exhibttiona  aa  evinc- 
ing the  truth  and  powers  of  mesmerism.  He  found 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  oidinaTy  viator  at  theae 
exhibitions  to  discriminate  the  true  firom  the  Calae,  and 
that  the  coarsest  juggling  might  pass  with  the  trasting 
spectator^  seated  at  a  diiAance  from  the  scene  of  actkn, 
for  mysterious  and  awful  truths.  Mesmerism  or  dair- 
voyance  may  be  true  or  false,  and  he  professes  lo  be 
ready  to  believe  them  on  obtaining  sufficient  pvoof  of 
their  reality.  If,  however,  we  find  the  moat  eminent, 
and  apparentiy  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  ckiirvoy- 
anta,  not  only  uniformly  unsuccessful  when  the  neces- 
sary precautions  are  taken  to  test  their  powers,  but  act- 
ually detected,  and  confessing  with  shame  that  they 
have  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  imposture  and  deceit-- 
where  are  we  to  look  for  the  means  of  establishing  the 
truths  of  this  mysterious  science?  If  we  were  to  be- 
lieve a  fiftieth  part  of  the  pretensions  put  forth  in  the 
works  and  lectures  of  professbnal  mesoaerists,  it  would 
be  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world  to  carry  off  the  prices 
offered  to  any  one  who  could  read  writing  conulned  in 
an  envelope  so  secured  that  it  could  not  be  read  in  the 
ordinary  way.  If  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  see  what  is 
going  on  in  the  arctic  regions,  it  cannot  surely  be  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  is  contained  in  a  deal-box.  In  July, 
1889,  BL  Bourdin,  a  member  of  the  French  academy  of 
science  and  medicine,  as  one  of  a  commission  of  that 
celebrated  body,  appcnnted  to  inquire  into  the  meiita  of 
clairvoyance,  made  the  following  offer  to  the  mesmer- 
ists :  ^  Bring  us  a  person  magnetized  or  not  magnetixed, 
asleep  or  awake;  let  that  person  read  with  the  eyes 
open,  through  an  opaque  substance,  such  as  tisane  of 
cotton,  linen,  or  silk,  placed  at  six  inches  from  the  face, 
or  read  even  through  a  simple  sheet  of  paper,  and  that 
person  shall  have  8000  francs."  No  candidate  appeared 
{BulLde  VAcad,  iii,  1128.)  If  such  a  power  aa  seeing 
in  any  other  way  than  by  the  organ  of  vision  Really 
existed,  as  waa  vaunted  to  be  possessed  by  so  many  per- 
sons both  before  the  prize  was  offered  and  since,  surely 
some  one  of  the  clairvoyants  would  have  come  forwaid 
and  established  a  just  claim  to  the  prize,  but,  as  none 
appeared,  we  may  conclude  with  safety  that  both  then 
and  now  no  such  marvellous  power  exists  or  is  dev^pped 
in  the  human  constitution. 

So  signal  and  repeated  were  the  failnrea  of  the 
magnetists  to  establish  the  truth  of  their  doctrines  in 
France,  that  the  whole  subject  seems  to  have  ftUen 
into  merited  contempt  and  oblivion.  In  more  recent 
times  the  exciting  phenomena  of  spirit-rapping  have 
superseded  those  of  somnambulism,  and  spiritual  media 
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htre  of  late  too  moeh  occupied  the  imblic  attentioii  to 
ktve  any  rmmii  for  thoee  who  can  boast  no  higher  pow- 
OBthan  thoae  of  which  magnetic  dairroyants  cUim  the 


Our  fimhs  do  not  permit  us  to  porsae  the  aobject  at 
greater  length.  See  SriRXTisac.  We  muat  content  our- 
sehes  with  stating  briefly  Uie  following  general  conda- 
tkamtdvwacedhythe£nejfclop<BdiaBrit(mnica:  l.That 
it  has  not  been  proved  that  there  is  any  magnetic  inflo- 
enee,or  nerroos  flaid,  which  passes  from  the  operator  to 
the  penoo  operated  on,  and  produces  in  him  tbevariooa 
phenomena  of  magnetic  sonmambulism.  2.  That  it  has 
been  proved  that  all  the  phenomena  recorded,  which 
bare  received  soffident  sdentific  scrutiny  to  convince 
men  of  their  truth  and  reality,  can  be  accounted  for  on 
ordinaiy  prindples,  without  the  aid  of  mesmerism.  8. 
That  the  lower  phenomena — such  as  sleep,  diminished 
or  exalted  sennbility,  loes  of  voluntary  motion,  muaou- 
lar  rigidity,  and  Uie  like,  can  be  produced  by  persons 
acting  on  themsdvea  by  means  of  fixed  staring  at  ob- 
jects, which  are  incapable  of  giving  out  any  nervous 
or  magnetic  influence.  4.  That  the  evidence  which  can 
be  obuined  of  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  magnetic 
aomnamboliam,  in  any  case,  is  incondusive ;  that  it  is 
posible  that  the  person  supposed  to  be  in  such  a  state 
may  really  be  awake,  and  simply  feigning  sleep;  and 
that  in  many  cases  there  is  the  most  conduaive  ev- 
idence that  the  persons  pretending  to  be  so  affected  are 
impostors,  while  in  other  cases,  in  which  no  intention  to 
deceive  may  have  existed,  the  patients  have  acted  un- 
der a  peenfiar  state  of  mind,  to  which  only  the  weak 
and  nervous  are  liable.  5.  That  though  numerous  cases 
of  nrgical  operations  are  recorded  in  which  the  patients 
are  reported  not  to  have  fdt  pain,  it  is  probable  that 
some  at  least  may  have  really  experienced  painful  sen- 
isdons  without  giving  any  outward  expression  of  their 
aoMatioos ;  that  we  have  no  evidence  or  means  of  know- 
tog,  except  from  their  own  testimony,  that  they  did  not 
leally  fed  pain,  but  that  it  is  very  probable  that  in  some 
cases,  from  a  peculiar  state  of  the  mind  acting  upon  the 
nenrous  system,  the  patients  were  really  rendered  un- 
ooosdous  of  pain.  6.  That  it  does  not  appear  from  ex- 
periment that  immunity  from  pain  in  operations  can  be 
indnoed,  in  any  but  exceptional  cases,  in  Europeans; 
though  it  appears,  from  the  experience  of  Dr.  Esdaile, 
that  it  can  be  produced  with  comparative  facility  in  the 
nstires  of  IncUa.  7.  That  the  higher  phenomena  of 
clairvoyance,  pr&-vision,  intro^vision,  and  retro-vision, 
do  not  rest  on  adequate  and  satisfactory  evidence.  That 
it  has  never  been  proved  in  a  single  instance,  when  the 
oeoeaaary  preeaations  have  been  taken,  that  a  person 
oodd  read  or  see  objecta  through  opaque  substances; 
aad  that  the  alleged  instances  of  the  possession  of  such 
a  power,  when  put  to  the  test,  have  proved  uniformly 
■aaieoesBful,  and  have  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
attempts  at  vague  guessing.  That  it  has  been  proved 
in  some  cases  that  the  persons  pretending  to  know 
erents  which  happened  at  a  distance  were  liilly  ac- 
qnsinted  with  the  events  through  ordinaiy  channels  of 
infonnation.  That  the  description  of  events  pretended 
to  bare  been  discovered  by  meana  of  clairvoyance  has 
■ot  been  in  accordance  with  the  truth,  unless  it  has  been 
pomible  for  Uie  patient  to  employ  the  usual  means  of 
(fiseorering  them ;  and  that  in  most  instances  there  are 
observed  the  moet  manifest  attempts,  on  the  part  of  their 
frieoda,  to  assist  clairvoyants  by  suggestions  and  leading 
(pKstions.  That  the  attempts  to  describe  what  is  going 
oo  in  the  interior  of  their  own  bodies,  to  diagnose  dis- 
eases in  themselveii  or  others,  and  to  prescribe  remedies 
fix  the  cure  of  the  diseases  which  they  pretend  to  dis- 
corer,  have  been  complete  failures,  and  mere  repetitions 
of  mdi  notiona  of  anatomy,  of  dlMase,  and  of  treatment, 
M  they  may  have  acquired  by  casual  reading,  conver- 
■tioo,  or  more  careful  atudy.  8.  That  there  is  no  re- 
CQided  instance,  worthy  of  credit,  of  transference  of  the 
•enses— -that  ia,  of  persons  being  able  to  read,  taste, 
^aeU,  ot  hear,  by  the  fingers,  stomach,  or  any  other  part 


of  the  body,  other  than  the  organs  by  which  these  fbno- 
tions  are  naturally  performed — and  that  pretended  in- 
stances of  the  possession  of  such  powers  have  been  proved 
to  be  cases  of  fraud  and  wilful  imposition.  9.  That  phre- 
no-mesmerism  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  phrenology, 
or  throw  any  light  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  have  a  local  seat  in  special  parts  of  the 
brain,  which  can  be  tied  up  and  let  loose — mesmerized 
or  de-mesmerized — at  pleasure;  and  that  the  experi- 
ments designed  to  prove  the  exdtement  of  the  so-called 
phrenological  organs  by  noagnetic  operations  have  all 
resulted  in  manifest  failures  or  impositions  when  prop- 
erty tested.  10.  That  the  phenomena  described  by  de- 
ferent authors,  under  the  various  designations  of  animal 
magnetism,  magnetic  sonmambulism,  hjq^notism,  odyle, 
and  dectro-biology,  are  identical  in  their  nature,  and 
can  be  explained,  in  so  far  as  they  possess  any  truth  or 
sdentific  value,  upon  recognised  physiologiod  prind- 
ples. That  the  whole  subject  has  been  systematically 
obecured  by  its  cultivators  with  a  doud  of  mystery, 
which  has  given  rise  to  difficulties,  and  placed  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  radonal  and  sdentific  investigation. 
That  the  real  phenomena  which  not  unfVequently  occur 
in  the  weak  and  nervous  'Subjects  of  magnetic  opera- 
tions are  in  themsdves  very  remarkable,  but  that  they 
are  not  different  from  phenomena  which  occur  sponta- 
neously ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  explained  by  the  re- 
dprocal  influence  exerted  by  the  mind  and  the  nervous 
system  upon  each  other,  and  by  the  unnatural  influence 
thus  induced  of  the  nervous  upon  the  muscular  systems. 
See  Thouret,  Beckerckea  et  Doutu  sur  le  Ma^rUtimte  on- 
iaud  (1784) ;  Eschmayer,  Versuch  Hber  die  schembare 
Magik  des  Magnetinmu  (Stuttg.  and  Tub.  1816,  8vo); 
Thiorie  du  Meamiritme  (Paris,  1818, 8vo);  Jozwik,  Sur 
le  Magnitume  animal  (1^2) ;  Townshend,  FacU  in  Me$- 
meritm  (Lond.  1853) ;  id.  Mesmerism  proved  true  (Lend. 
1857);  Sandys,  Mesmerism  and  its  Opponents;  Anter, 
Bib.  Repositorjfy  2d  Ser.  i,  862;  Brit,  Qu,  Eev,  ii,  402 
Christ,  Examiner,  1,  496 ;  li,  895 ;  For,  Qu.  Rev,  v,  96 
xii,  418;  North  BriL  Rev,  xiii,  1;  xv,  69;  Lond,  Qu 
Rev,  Ixi,  151 ;  1871,  Oct.  art  i ;  Blacho,  Mag,  Ivii,  219 
lxx,70  sq.;  New-EngL  iv,44S;  BUkSaera,  i,  883.  (J, 
H.W.) 

Meaobttiah.    See  Mbsobatte. 

Me80l>a3Lte  (Vl^h,  Metsobayah\  n;nbC73,  garrison 
o/ Jehovah,  being  apparently  the  name  of  the  place  it- 
self, used  for  a  gentUe,  the  preceding  noun  being  re- 
garded as  in  the  construct;  Sept  Mtoutfiia  v.  r.  Mciva- 
fiiia,  Vnlg.  Masobia),  a  designation  of  Jasiel,  the  last 
named  of  David's  body-guard  (1  Chron.  xi,  47),  proba- 
bly meaning  qf  Mesobaiah,  as  being  his  place  of  resi- 
dence ;  but,  no  other  due  being  given  to  its  locality 
there  is  no  room  even  to  conjecture  its  position.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  rather  the  name  of  a  person  from  whom  he 
was  descended ;  but  the  form  and  construction  are  equal- 
ly difficult  aa  a  patronymic  Perhaps  we  should  point 
n^3k)|}l,  and  thus  refer  to  Zobah  as  the  place  of  his 
nationality.  Kennicott's  conclusion  (Dissertation,  p. 
288,  284)  is  that  originally  the  word  was  **  the  Metso- 
baites"  (l3722C)in),  and  applied  to  the  three  names  pre- 
ceding it 

Mesopota^mia  (Mteotroraftia,  Acts  ii,  9 ;  vii,  2 ; 
so  called  as  lying  between  the  rivers ;  see  Tzchucke,  Mela, 
iii,  885  sq. ;  the  Abam,  C^K,  of  the  Hebrews,  usually 
rendered  "Aram,**  or  "Syria,**  in  the  Auth.  Vers.),  the 
Greek  and  Roman  name  for  the  entire  region  lying  be- 
tween the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Mt  Taurus,  and  by  Mt  Masius  on  the 
north-east  (PtoL  v,  18;  Pliny,  v,  18;  vi,  9;  Philostr. 
ApoL  i,  20).  It  never  formed  a  distinct  state,  and  the 
Greek  name,  which  does  not  appear  to  extend  back  be- 
yond the  time  of  Alexander  (comp.  Arrian,  A  lex,  vii,  7; 
Tadt  AtmaL  vi,  87),  applies  rather  to  its  natural  than 
political  geography,  but  was  generally  employed  by 
the  Romans,  who  (under  the  emperors)  Joined  it  with 
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Map  of  MesopoUmia. 


Syria  (Mela,  i,  11, 1 ;  Pliny,  vi,  18)  ;  and  hence  it  ap- 
pears in  Acts  ii,  9.  In  the  Old-Test,  geography  it  is  des- 
ignated as  a  part  of  Aramfea,  under  the  names  Padan- 

-^^AM  (D'lK  ',^B,  the  plain  of  Aram,  Gen.  xxv,  20 ; 
xxi,18;  X3udii,18;  oomp.  the Jield  of  A  ram,  U*^H  Hilt?, 
Hoe.  xii,  12 ;  and  so  can^  MetqpotamuBf  Curt  iii,  2, 3 ; 
iv,  9,  6)  and  Abam-Nahabaim  (Q^*^^^  ^^^t  Aram 
of  the  two  rirer$,  Gen.  xxiv,  10 ;  Deut.  xxiii,  6),  for 
which  the  Sept.  has  Mesopotamia,  or  Mesopotamia  of 
Syria ;  the  Syriac  renders  hotite  of  the  rivers  (Peshito 
at  Acts  ii,  9 ;  vii,  2 ;  see  Asseniani,  BibUoth,  Orient,  i, 
462),  and  the  Arabs  call  it  the  island  (i.  e.  peninsula ;  see 
Abulfeda,  Tab,  Mesopot,  ed.  Paulus;  and  Tuch,  Abul- 
fed,  descriptionis  Mesopot,  spec,  [Hal  1880]).  In  this 
early -inhabited  land,  the  northern  portion  of  which 
was  an  uncommonly  fertile  plateau,  rich  in  fat  cattle 
(Strabo,  xvi,  747),  and  not  desHtute  of  forests  (Dio  Cass. 
Ixviii,  26 ;  Ixxv,  9),  dwelt  the  nomade  ancestors  of  the 
Hebrews  (Gen.  xi ;  comp.  Acts  vii,  2).  From  hence 
Isaac  obtained  his  wife  Rebecca  (Gen.  xxiv,  10, 19 ;  xxt, 
20) ;  here  Jacob  served  as  a  herdsman  for  Rachel  (Gen. 
xxviii  sq.),  and  here  most  of  his  sons  were  bom  (Gen. 
XXXV,  26 ;  xlvi,  15).  The  principal  cities,  situated  not 
only  on  the  two  main  rivers,  but  also  along  their  tribu- 
taries, the  Chaboras  (Habor)  and  Mygdonius,  were  Ni- 
sibis,  Edessa,  Canie  (Haran),  and  Circesium  (Carche- 
mesh);  in  the  interior  were  only  villages  (Philostr. 
ApolL  i,  20).  The  inhabitants  were  of  Syrian  origin 
(Strabo,  xvi,  787),  and  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Aramsan 
(Strabo,  ii,  84 ;  comp.  Gen.  xxxi,  47).  Southern  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  contrary,  is  a  flat,  uncultivated,  and 
poorly-irrigated  steppe,  a  resort  of  lions  (Ammin.  Marc, 
xviii,  7),  ostriches,  and  (formerly)  wild  asses,  and  roam- 
ed over  by  predatory  hordes  of  Arabs  (see  Strabo,  xvi, 
747,  748;  comp.  Xenoph.  Anab.  i,  6,  1).  Only  on  the 
banks  of  the  two  principal  rivers  is  it  susceptible  of 
much  tillage.  Yet  through  this  barren  tract  from  the 
eariiest  ages  passed  the  great  caravan  route  for  com- 
merce from  the  shore  of  the  Euphrates  to  Seleucia  and 
Babylon  (Strabo,  xvi,  748) ,  as  it  still  does  to  Bagdad.  See 
generally  Cellar.  Notit.  ii,  602  sq. ;  Olivier,  Voyaye,  iv, 
ch.xiv,p.d72sq.;  Ainsworth,  Besearches;  Heeren, /<feCT», 
I,  i,  183  sq. ;  Ritter,  Erdk,  xi,  pL  86  [1844]  ;  Forbiger, 
Handb,  ii,  625  sq. ;  Southgate*s  Tour  ;  Buckingham's 
Travels ;  Layard*s  Nintvth  and  Bab,  ch.  xi-xv. 


Of  the  history  of  this  whole  country  we  have  bat 
little  information  till  the  time  of  the  Persian  rale. 
"According  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  Mesopotamia 
was  inhabited  in  the  early  times  of  the  empire  (B.C 
1200-1100)  by  a  vast  number  of  petty  tribes,  each  un- 
der its  own  prince,  and  all  quite  independent  of  one 
another.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  contended  with  these 
chiefs  at  great  advantage,  and  by  the  time  of  Jeba 
(RC.  880)  had  fuUy  established  their  dominion  over 
them.  The  tribes  were  all  called  '  tribes  of  the  Nai- 
ri,*  a  term  which  some  compare  with  the  Naharaim 
of  the  Jews,  and  translate  *  tribes  of  the  stream" 
lands,*  But  this  identification  is  very  uncertain.  It 
appears,  however,  in  close  accordance  with  Scripture, 
first,  that  Mesopotamia  was  independent  of  Assyria  tiB 
after  the  time  of  David )  secondly,  that  the  Mesopotm- 
mians  were  warlike,  and  used  chariots  in  battle ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  not  long  after  the  time  of  David  they  lost 
their  independence,  their  country  being  absorbed  by 
As^rria,  of  which  it  was  thenceforth  commonly  reck- 
oned a  part^  (Smith).  The  Mesopotamian  king  Cfau- 
shan-Rishathaim,  who  for  eight  years  (B.C.  1575-1567) 
held  the  (trans-Jordanic)  tribes  of  Israel  in  subjection 
(Judg.  iii,  8, 10),  was  probably  only  the  petty  chieftain 
of  one  of  the  principalities  nearest  the  Euphrates.  In 
the  time  of  David  (RC.  1040)  the  kings  of  Syria-Zoba 
appear  to  have  had  dominion  over  the  Mesopotamian 
clans  (2  Sam.  x,  16).  See  Zobah.  In  the  be^nnning 
of  the  8th  century  RC,  Shalmaneser  of  Assyria  had 
brought  the  different  states  of  Mesopotamia  under  his 
sway  (2  Kings  xix,  18) ;  and  in  after-times  the  Mesopo- 
tamians  shared  the  conquest  of  the  other  Asiatic  na- 
tions under  the  successive  empires  of  the  Babylonians, 
Persians,  and  Macedonians.  After  Alexander's  death, 
this  country  fell  under  the  Syrian  rule  of  the  Seleuddte 
(comp.  Josephns,  A  nt,  xii,  8,  4) ;  and  after  the  faU  of 
this  d^-nasty  it  became  the  arena  for  the  Parthian,  Ar- 
menian, and  finally  the  Roman  arms.  In  New-Test,  times 
many  Jews  had  settled  in  Mesopotamia  (Joseph us,  Ant, 
xii,  8,  4;  comp.  Acts  ii,  9). — Winer,  ii,  86.  The  Ro- 
mans under  Luculliis  and  Pompey  began  to  disturb  Mes- 
opotamia ;  and,  somewhat  later,  Crassua  was  there  de- 
feated and  slain.  Trajan  wrested  the  whole  province, 
with  several  adjacent  territories,  from  the  Parthians; 
and  although  Hadrian  had  to  relinquish  these  con- 
quests, Lucius  Ycrus  and  Scverus  aguin  subdued  Meao- 
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potamia,  and  ifc  remained  a  Roman  province  until  the 
end  of  the  4th  century.  On  the  death  of  Julian,  Jovian 
fuund  himaelf  obliged  to  abandon  the  greater  part  of  the 
ODuntry  to  the  Persians,  the  Romans  only  retaining  so 
mueh  of  Western  Mesopotamia  as  was  enclosed  by  the 
(^aborts  and  Euphrates,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Mons 
MastiB  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class,  Geoff,  s.  v.).  When 
the  Saaunian  dynasty  in  Persia  was  overthrown  by  the 
Azabe^  towards  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  Mesopo- 
tamia came  under  the  dominion  of  the  caliphs.  Since 
tbe  rear  1516  it  has  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire.     See  STRiiU 

Mesorion  (juottfuov)  is  the  technical  term  for  an 
intermediate  office  in  the  Greek  Church  after  Proton^ 
TriloHj  EkUm,  Emiaton;  but  omitted  after  Luchnihm 
aod  Haperwon,  Apodeipnon,  Meaonuktion  (matins),  and 
Ortkrm  (lauds).     See  Canonical  Houbs. 

Mespelbnimif  Johann  Eciiter  von,  an  eminent 
<ieraian  theologian,  of  princely  birth,  was  bom  at  Mes- 
pdbrano,  near  Mayence,  Miunch  18,  1545.  In  1555, 
vhea  bat  ten  years  old,  he  obtained  a  canonicate  in 
Wtixzburg,  and  in  1559  one  in  Mayence.  He  studied 
at  Mayence,  Cologne,  Louvain,  Douay,  Paris,  and  Pavia ; 
b«»iie  prebendary  of  WUrzburg  in  1569,  and  soon  after 
dean  of  the  cathedral,  and  finally  prince  bishop  of  WUrz- 
boig,  Dec.  1, 1573.  He  was  ambitious  of  honors  and 
eomideration,  but  aimed  at  the  same  time  at  the  moral 
woA.  refigious  improvement  of  his  diocese.  The  emperor 
Rudolph  II  often  employed  him,  particularly  in  1578-79, 
to  quell  the  disturbances  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
and  83  envoy  on  affairs  of  state ;  in  this  capacity  £chter 
WIS  one  of  the  prime  motors  of  the  Ligue.  Yet  in  a 
dtiBcalty  he  had  with  the  abbot  of  Fulda  concerning 
ibat  abbey,  both  the  pope  and,  in  1602,  the  emperor  de- 
cided against  him.  In  order  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  WUrz- 
bai^he  occupied  himself  zealously  with  the  interior  af- 
Ciin  of  his  diocese,  and  endeavored  to  reform  its  Church. 
In  1576  he  took  part  in  the  Diet  of  Regensburg,  and  in 
IdS2  in  that  of  Augsburg.  He  improved  the  system  of 
education,  organized  several  public  schools,  and  in  1582 
fbonded  the  University  of  WUrzburg.  The  chairs  of 
philosophy  and  theology  he  filled  with  Jesuits,  and 
fbonded  three  colleges,  which  were  afterwards  united 
into  one  under  the  name  of  Seminary  of  St.  Kilian.  On 
the  otha  hand  he  deposed  and  exiled  all  the  evangelical 
muuBters  and  preachers,  and  evien  the  civil  officers  of  his 
diooese  who  favored  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
whenever  an  occasion  presented.  He  sought  to  retain 
the  people  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  by  means  of  preaching  and  visiting  tours,  while 
be  tried  to  reform  the  immorality  of  the  dergy,  and  to 
restore  them  to  a  better  standing.  With  this  view  he 
wrote  his  ContUtuHonea  pro  cultu  divino,  statuta  rvralia 
fro  dero  (1584 ;  in  German,  1589) ;  several  A  ntipkomen 
u,P$aUerien  (1602),  and  a  Mi$saL  He  also  founded 
the  Julius  Hospital  at  WUrzburg.  He  died  Sept.  18, 
1617.  See  J.  N.  Buchinger,  J,  EckUr  v,  Mespelbrutm 
(WUizb.  1843).     (J.  H.  W.) 

'  Mespldde,  Louis,  a  French  canonist,  was  bom  at 
Cthors  about  1601.  He  became  a  Dominican  monk, 
was  made  a  prior,  and  then  a  provincial  of  Languedoc ; 
bat  in  the  latter  capacity  he  had  to  contend  with  many 
difficulties,  and  failed  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  gen- 
enl  reform  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged.  He  died 
tt  Cahors  in  1663.  The  following  works  of  his,  written 
in  tolerably  good  Latin,  deserve  our  notice :  (iucBrela 
apologdka  provincia  OccUamcB  OrcUnis  Pradicatorum 
(Cahors,  1624,  4to)  : — CcUaiaunia  GaUia  vindiccUay  ad- 
vtmu  ni$pamarum  gcriptorum  imposturas  (Paris,  1648, 
8to)  :—iVortfia  antiqui  stahu  Ordmis  Prcedicatorum 
(Ptoia,l643, 8vo;  reprinted  in  Cahors,  1644,  with  appen-. 
dieea^  under  the  title  Commonitorium  dt  Ordinu  Ptre- 
Sealorum  Ratatatiane),  See  Echard  et  Qu^tif,  Script, 
Ord.  Prxedicat ;  Bayle,  Diet,  Crit,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Bioff,  GMraU,  s.  v. 


MSarop,  also  called  Mcuhtozj  the  noted  translator  of 
the  Armenian  version  of  the  Bible,  was  bom  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  4th  century  in  a  small  village  of  the  prov- 
ince Taron.  He  was  at  first  secretary  of  the  Armenian 
patriarch  Nerses  the  Great,  and  afterwards  became  his 
minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  After  filling  this  posi- 
tion seven  years,  he  went  into  a  convent,  but,  failing  to 
find  any  satisfaction  there,  he  went  into  a  desert,  where 
he  gathered  about  him  a  number  of  young  men  as 
scholars.  Under  the  government  of  the  patriarch 
Isaak  (Sa'ak)  the  Great  (A.D.  890-440)  M^srop  was 
commissioned  to  preach  as  missionary,  for  which  po- 
sition he  was  especially  fitted  by  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  foceign  languages.  He  now  found  need  of  an 
Armenian  vension  of  the  Scriptures,  the  version  of  the 
clergy  being  in  the  Syriac,  a  language  but  little  under- 
stood by  the  populace.  After  having  spent  several 
years  in  the  arduous  task,  and  that  with  but  little  show 
of  success,  he  resolved  to  thraw  himself  upon  the  mercy 
of  his  Lord  and  God,  and  seek  at  his  hands  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  required  for  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  his  imdertaking.  Nor  did  he  wait  long  for 
answer  to  his  prayer.  While  sojouming  at  Samosata, 
we  are  told,  he  was  led  to  see  the  different  types  en- 
graved in  a  rock,  and  that  he  coidd  remember  every 
single  letter  so  plainly  that  he  was  able  to  describe  them 
to  the  distingubhed  calligraph  Rufanus,  who  finally 
composed  the  desired  alphabet.  He  immediately  com- 
menced the  gigantic  work  of  translating  the  Bible  from 
the  Greek  into  the  Armenian,  a  version  which  was  in- 
troduced afterwards  into  that  part  of  Armenia  governed 
by  his  king  Yramshapuh.  By  request  of  other  sover- 
eigns, he  made  also  translations  for  the  Georgian  and 
Albanian  countries.  A  change  in  the  government 
obliged  him  to  quit  Persian  territory,  and  he  sought  a 
new  home  in  Grecian  Armenia,  where  he  continued  his 
activity  under  the  special  protection  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  of  Constantinople  and  the  patriarch  Atticus. 
In  spite  of  the  severe  crusades  against  the  members  of 
the  new  religion,  he  continued  to  inspire  his  scholars 
and  friends  with  confidence  in  their  final  success,  and 
defeated  several  times  the  various  attempts  to  introduce 
idolatry  in  the  practices  of  a  pure  Catholic  religion. 
One  of  his  later  great  works  was  the  translation  of  the 
liturgical  books  of  the  Greeks  into  the  modem  Armenian 
language.  After  the  death  of  hb  old  companion  Isaak  I, 
M^srop  was  elected  patriarch  of  Armenia;  but  he  died 
the  next  year,  February  19, 441.  A  criticial  edition  of 
M6srop*s  translation  of  the  Bible  appeared  in  Venice  in 
1805,  in  four  volumes.  As  an  energetic  and  scientific 
man,  M€smp  ranks  among  the  most  important  combat- 
ants of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  early  centuries, 
when  the  communication  of  the  new  religion  met  especi- 
ally with  great  obstacles  in  the  East  for  want  of  written 
languages.  MSsrop  furthered  literature  among  his 
countrymen  not  only  by  his  own  literary  productions, 
but  by  founding  "  a  whole  school  of  remarkable  thinkers 
and  writers,  that  created  what  b  called  '  the  golden  pe- 
riod' for  the  enlightenment  of  ancient  Armenia"  (Malaii). 
See  Naumann,  Verguch  emer  Gesck,  d.  Armenischen  Lit, 
(Leips.  1836, 8vo);  Qaadro  della  atoria  ktteraria  di  Ar- 
menia  estesa  da  Mans  Placido  Tukias  SomaL  etc.  (Yen. 
1829),  p.  14  sq. ;  Quadro  delle  opere  di  vari  autori  anti- 
camente  tradotte  m  A  rmeno  (Yen.  1825),  p.  7-9;  Groriund, 
Life  of  St,  Mi»rop;  Malan,  Life  and  Times  of  Gregory 
the  Illuminator,  etc.  (Lond.  1868,  8vo),  p.  28  sq.  See 
Armenian  Version.     (J.  H.W.) 

Mess  (PMb^,  maseth\  a  l\fiing  up,  as  of  the  hands, 
Psa.  cxli,  2 ;  or  of  Jlame,  Judg.  xx,  88, 40 ;  so  of  a  siffn, 
Jer.  vi,  1 ;  hence  an  oracle  or  "  iiurden,"  Lam.  ii,  14), 
property  a  gijt  ("oblation,"  "reward,"  etc.,  Esth.  ii,  18 ; 
Jer.  xl,  5 ;  Amos  v,  11) ;  also  tribute  ("oblation,"  "collec- 
tion," 2  Chron.  xxiv,  6,  9;  Ezek.  xx,  40);  specially  a 
portion  of  food  to  a  guest  (Gren.  xUii,  84 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  8). 
See  Eatino. 

Mess  Johns,  in  the  CThurch  of  England,  is,  accord- 
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ing  to  Broughton  {BtbUotheca  Hist.  Sac.  a.  y.)t  a  name 
given  last  oentuiy  to  a  certain  class  of  chaplains  kept 
by  the  nobility  and  families  of  higher  rank,  who  were 
generally  expected  to  rise  froin  table  after  the  second 
coarse,  and  were  in  little  better  esteem  than  menials. 
In  Scotland,  Eadie  (Ecclet.  Cyclop,  s.  v.)  informs  us,  the 
name  of  Mau  or  ifeM  John  was  given  to  Presbyterian 
ministers,  not  from  any  connection  with  the  mass,  or  be- 
cause they  succeeded  mass-priests,  but  probably  because 
they  were  called  Mr.  or  Afcssrs.,  the  title  **  revermoT 
not  being  applied  to  them. 

Message  (prop,  for  nq3K^^Hag.i,18;  ciyyAia, 
1  John  iii,  11;  elsewhere  "i^*^,  a  word;  jirayycXia,  a 
promiee;  irptiffiiiaf  an  embassy).    See  Messekobr. 

MeMalians  (from  Chald.  "p^^C^),  or  Euchitbs 
(from  cvxo/iai,  to  pray)  is  the  name  borne  by  two  he- 
retical sects  of  Christian  mendicants.  (1.)  An  ancient 
sect,  composed  of  roaming  mendicant' monks,  flour- 
ished in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  towards  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  (dating  from  sisO)  as  a  distinct  body,  al- 
though their  doctrine  and  discipline  subsisted  in  Sjrria, 
Egypt,  and  other  countries  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
They  were  a  sort  of  mystics,  who  believed  that  two 
souls  exist  in  man,  the  one  good,  the  other  evil.  They 
were  anxious  to  expel  the  evil  soul,  and  hasten  the  re- 
turn of  the  good  Spirit  of  God,  by  contemplation  and 
prayer,  believing  that  only  prayer  could  save  them, 
and  therefore  taught  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to 
make  life  a  period  of  unintermitted  prayer.  They  de- 
spised all  physical  labor,  moral  law,  and  the  sacra- 
ments, and  embraced  many  opinions  neariy  resembling 
the  Manichsean  doctrine,  derived  from  Oriental  phi- 
losophy. When  their  heretic  principles  became  fully 
known  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  the  perse- 
cution of  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority  fell 
upon  them ;  yet  they  perpetuated  themselves  to  the 
7th  century,  and  reappeared  in  the  Bogomiles  and  Mes- 
salians  (2)  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

(2.)  Another  sect  of  this  name  arose  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, in  which  there  appears  a  revival  or  extension  of 
the  opinions  held  by  those  of  the  same  name  in  the 
4th  century.  They  are  charged  with  holding  heterodox 
vievrs  respecting  the  Trinity.  They  rejected  marriage, 
abstained  from  animal  food,  treated  vrith  contempt  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the 
various  ordinances  of  external  worship,  placing  the  es- 
sence of  religion  in  prayer,  and  maintaining  the  effica- 
cy of  perpetual  supplications  to  the  Supreme  Being  for 
expelling  the  evil  genius  which  dwells  in  the  breast 
of  every  mortaL  The  term  Euchite^  or  MessaUany  be- 
came an  invidious  appellation  for  persons  of  piety  in 
the  Eastern  churches,  just  as  the  terms  Albigenses,Wal- 
denses,  and  Bogomiles  were  used  subsequently  to  des- 
ignate all  enemies  of  the  Ronum  pontiff.— Neander,  Ch. 
Hist,  iii,  589 ;  Haweis,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  222 ;  Mosheim,  Ch. 
ifif^ bk.ui,ch.xii;  pt.ii,ch.v;  Schaff,  6%.  ^iff. ii,  199 
sq.     (J.H.W.) 

MeMemaken,  Enoblbbrt  (Latin,  Cultrfficus)^  a 
Belgian  theologian,  was  bom  at  Nim^gue  about  the  open- 
ing of  the  15th  century.  He  joined  the  Dominican 
friars,  became  a  doctor  of  theology,  probably  at  Cologne, 
and  in  1465  undertook  to  establish  a  convent  in  Zwolle, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  the  first  friar.  He  died 
about  1492.  Among  other  works,  he  wrote  Epistola 
dedaratoria  privilegiorvm  F.  F.  MendicarUium  contra 
curatos  parochales  et  Epistola  de  simoma  vitanda  in  re- 
oeptione  noviciorum  (Nim^gue,  1479, 4to ;  Cologne,  1497, 
8vo  ;  Paris,  1507,  8vo  ;  I^lft,  1508,  16mo) :— Carmen 
de  Pane:  —  Mamude  Confessorum  metricum  (Cologne, 
1497, 4to).  See  De  Jonghe,  Desolata  Batavia  Bomin- 
icana,  p.  186-87 ;  Hartzheim,  Prodromus  Hist,  univers, 
Coloniensisj  vol.  ii — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bvog.  Geniraltf  s.  v. 

Messenger  (properly  T]Kb^,  malak'  [see  Mala- 
CHi],  ayycXoC)  both  words  often  rendered  angel  [q.  v.] ; 


in  a  more  general  sense  ^"^^K,  aTro^roXoci  Ptov.  xxv,  13; 
Isa.  Ivii,  9  [see  Afostue]  ;  in  a  special  sense  for  forms 
of  *^1^21,  to  convey yood  news  [see  Gospel]  ;  also  vaguely 
for  *T3i3,  to  telli  HJX,  to  command).  It  is  a  pracdoe  in 
the  East  to  employ  messengen  who  run  on  foot  to  con- 
vey despatches  (Job  i,  14),  and  these  men  sometlnMs 
go  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours.  See  Footman.  Such  messengers  were  sent 
by  Joab  to  acquaint  David  with  the  fate  of  his  son  Ab- 
salom. Ahimaaz  went  with  such  speed  that  be  outran 
Cushi,  and  was  the  first  to  appear  before  the  king,  who 
sat  at  the  gate  of  Mahanaim,  anxiously  awaiting  tid- 
ings from  the  battle  (2  Kings  ix,  18).  The  common 
pace  of  travelling  in  the  East  is  very  slow.  Camels  gu 
little  more  than  two  miles  an  hour;  but  dromedaries 
are  often  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  messages  in 
haste,  especially  to  a  distance,  as  they  are  said  to  out- 
run the  swiftest  horses.  To  this  practice  Job  alludes 
when  he  says,  *'  My  days  are  swifter  than  a  post"  (ix, 
25).  Instead  of  passing  away  with  a  slowness  of  mo- 
tion like  that  of  a  caravan,  my  days  of  pro^>erity  have' 
disappeared  with  a  swiftness  like  that  of  a  messenger 
carrying  despatches. 

Messer,  Asa,  D  J).,  LL.D.,  a  noted  American  edu- 
cator and  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  Methuen,  Mass., 
in  1769.  He  studied  at  Brown  University,  whoe  be 
graduated  in  1790.  The  next  year  he  beoune  a  tutor 
in  that  institution ;  a  professor  of  languages  in  1796. 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  1799,  and 
president  in  1802,  which  latter  position  be  held  until 
1826.  Having  been  licensed  in  1792,  and  ordained  hi 
1801,  he  preached  oocasionally,  both  while  professor  and 
president,  for  congregations  of  different  denominatioDS. 
Aft«r  retiring  from  the  presidency,  he  was  elected  to 
several  civil  oflkes  of  trust  by  the  citixens  of  Provi- 
dence. He  died  Oct.  1 1, 1886.  Dr.  Meeser  published  a 
number  of  discourses  and  orations.-— Spcague,  A  nnals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpily  vi,  826. 

Messer,  Leon,  also  called  Mbstre  Leon,  Leoke 
Hebreo,  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  famous  statesman, 
philosopher,  theologian,  and  commentator,  Don  Isaac 
b.-Jehudah  Abrabanel  (q.v.),  whose  full  name  was  Don 
Jehuda  Leon  h,'Isaak  Abravctnd.  He  is  better  known 
as  Leo  Hebraus.  Leon  Messer  was  bom  at  Lisbon 
near  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  When  the  Jews 
were  expelled  ftom  Spain  in  1492,  he  accompanied  his 
father  in  all  his  peregrinations,  and  finally  settled  at 
Grenoa,  where  he  practiced  medicine  with  great  repute, 
for  which  cause  he  was  also  called  **  Medico  Hebreo."* 
He  was  a  profound  philosopher,  and  an  excellent  poet. 
His  PhUographyy  or  Diahghi  di  Ajnore  (Rome,  1585; 
Venice,  1607),  contains  disquiritions  on  the  doctrines  of 
Neo-Platonism,  the  symbols  of  mythology,  the  Hebrew 
Kabala,  and  the  Arabian  philosophy.  It  exists  in  French, 
Spanish,  and  Latin  translations,  all  made  in  the  16th 
century.  He  also  wrote  some  poems  in  honor  of  his  fa- 
ther, an  elegy  on  his  death,  and  a  poem  of  130  stanzas 
descriptive  of  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  and  contmning 
exhortations  to  his  son.  He  was  also  a  good  mathe- 
matician, and  an  amateur  in  music  The  date  of  hii 
death  is  not  known.  Comp.  FUrst,  BtbUotk.  Jud.  ii,  230 
sq. ;  lindo.  History  of  the  Jews  o/ Spain  and  Portugal, 
p.  268  sq. ;  Finn,  Sephardtm^  p.  418 ;  Etheridge,  Jntivd. 
to  Hebr.  Lit.  p.  449  sq. ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  GentUoj 
p.  877;  Ueberweg,  History  of  Philosophy  (transL  by  C 
Itf orris,  N.  Y.  1872),  p.  428 ;  Munk,  Esquisse  historique  de 
la  philosophic  chez  Us  Jutfs  (Genn.  transL  by  B.  Beer, 
Leipsic,  1852),  p.  87, 84  sq. ;  Zunz,  LiUraturgesch.  d.  Syth 
agog.  Poesie,  p.  524 ;  Geschichte  und  Literature  p.  250, 
816;  Ticknor,  Hist,  of  Spanish  Literature  (Am.  ed.),iii, 
189,190, note;  J oBtj Geschichte d. Jud, u.s.Sekten,'m,W; 
Grfttz,  Gesch.  d.  Jud.  vol.  viii ;  but  especially  Delitzsch^is 
lucid  treatise  in  the  L.  B.  d.  Orients^  1840,  c  81  sq.,  Z>Q 
der  Hfbrder :  Characteristik  seittes  ZeitalterSf  seiner  Rick' 
tung  und  seiner  Werke.     (B.  P.) 
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I'ah,  the  apeobl  title  of  the  Sariour  promised 
to  the  world  through  the  Jewish  race.  We  have  space 
for  the  diacossioii  of  a  few  points  only  of  this  extensive 
thenK,  in  treating  of  which  we  partly  avail  ouraelvea 
of  the  matter  furnished  in  Kitto*8  and  Smith's  Diction- 
aries,   flee  Rbdksxkk. 

L  Ofcial  Iwtport  of  the  Name^—Tb^  Hebrew  word 
rroia,  Madd^ctdk,  is  in  erery  instance  of  its  use  (thir- 
ty-nine times)  rendered  in  the  Sept.  by  the  suitable 
tenn  Xpuno^j  which  becomes  so  illastrious  in  the  N.  T. 
at  the  official  designation  of  the  Holy  Sa\'ioar.  It  is  a 
verbal  noon  (see  Simonis  Arcatmm  Form.  Hebr,  Ling, 
ph  92  aq.),  derived  from  ITO^,  and  has  much  the  same 
mcuiiag  as  the  participle  n^V^^  (3  Sam.  iii,  89,  and  oc- 
caaiootlly  in  the  Pentatench),  L  e.  ^4  nomted.  The  prev- 
afent  and  all  but  imiversal  (Isa.  xxi,  5  and  Jer.  xxii, 
U  hang  perhaps  the  scde  exceptions)  sense  of  the  root 
WO  points  to  the  consecration  of  objects  to  sacred 
purposes  by  means  of  anointing^iL  Inanimate  objects 
(such  as  the  tabernacle,  altar,  laver,  etc)  are  included 
under  the  use  of  the  verb ;  bat  the  noun  H*^^^  is  ap- 
plied ooly  to  animate  objects.  There  is,  however,  some 
(k«btaito2SaiD.i,21— *|^TSS  Tpidv  "^^S  b^Klb  l^^ 
— where,  accordiiig  tosome(ifaarer,Gesenias,FnrBt;  see 
abs  Gom.  4  Lapide,  ad  loc),  the  phrase,  *<not  anointed 
with  oil,"  is  appfied  to  the  shield  (comp.  Isa.  xxi,  6). 
The  majority  of  commentators  refer  it  to  Sautj  '*  as  if 
be  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil.**  So  the  A.  V.,  which 
seems  to  follow  the  Vulgate.  This  version,  however 
ifium  mom  etaet  unchu  deo),  is  really  as  inexplicit  as 
the  original,  admitting  the  application  of  ^  anotnted^  to 
either  the  king  or  hb  shield.  This  doable  sense  is 
avoided  by  the  Septuagint  {Ovpelg  l£ao^\  ovx  ixp*^^ 
iv  iXai'y),  which  assigns  the  anointing,  as  an  epithet,  to 
the  shield.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  refers  the  ^"^^^ 
to  Saul,  but  drops  the  negative.  To  us  the  unvarying 
■e  of  the  word,  as  a  humem  epithet,  in  all  the  other 
(tkif^-eight>  passages,  two  of  them  occurring  in  the 
very  eontezt  of  the  disputed  place  (2  Sam.  i,  14, 16), 
flcttks  the  point  in  fkvor  of  our  A.  V.,  as  if  the  king  had 
iaOen  on  the  fatal  field  of  Gilboa  like  <me  of  the  com- 
mon aoUiers, "  not  as  one  who  had  been  anmnted  with 
oiL"    See  Avourmo. 

The  official  persons  (*'tbe  Christs  of  the  O.T.:"  Pe- 
nnrne,CoAaiMce  of  O,  and  JV.  7*.)  who  were  consecrated 
with  oil  were  frietU  (Exod.  xxviii,  41 ;  Levit.  iv,  8,  6, 
16;  Numb,  xxzr,  35),  lingt  (1  Sam.  ix,  16;  xvi,  8;  3 
SiBB.  xii,7;  1  Kings  i,  84),  and prvpkets  (1  Kings  xix, 
16).  The  great  Antitype,  the  Christ  of  the  N.  T.,  em- 
bcaeed  and  exhaneted  in  himsdf  these  several  offices, 
which,  in  fiict,  were  shadows  of  his  threefold  functions 
is  the  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  his  people.  Itisthe 
pn-eminence  which  this  combination  of  anointed  of- 
fiees  gave  him  that  seems  to  be  pointed  at  in  Psa.  xlv, 
8,  where  the  great  Messiah  is  anointed  **  above  kit  /el- 
kmtf.  above  the  Cbrista  of  old,  whether  of  only  one 
finction,  as  the  priest  Aaron,  or  the  prophet  Elisha,  or 
tlM  Ideg  Saul;  or  of  two  functions,  as  Mefchizedek  the 
pticat  and  king,  or  Moses  the  priest  and  prophet,  or  Da- 
vid the  king  nid  prophet  In  our  Savioitr  Christ  is 
muqaely  found  the  triple  comprehension,  the  recapitu- 
lition  in  himself  of  the  three  offices  (see  Eusebius,  HitI, 
Eeda.  i,  8,  voL  i,  p.24y  by  Burton  [Oxon.  1848]).  But 
not  only  were  the  ancient  offices  typical,  the  material  of 
ONMeaation  had  also  its  antitype  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Caieeh,  lilwn.  x,  99;  Catech,  Ncof . 
p. 202,208;  Basil, confiti  JSamom.  v ;  Chrysostom  on  Psa. 
sir;  Theodocet,  £piL divin.  DtcreL  xi, p.  279 ;  Theophy- 
lict  on  Matt,  i  ;  CEonmenius  on  Bom.  i,  etc.).  The 
pnpbeey  of  Isa.  bd,  1  (^  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jeho- 
vah is  upon  me,  because  Jehovah  hath  anointed  me**) 
vn  expieeaty  claSmed  by  Jesus  for  fulfilment  in  the 
Cfnagogne  at  Naaareth  (Lake  iv,  16>21)  on  his  return 
to  Galilee  "m  <Ae  poH>er  of  the  Spirit  (ver.  14),  which 


he  had  plenarily  received  at  his  recent  baptism  (ver.  1), 
and  by  which  he  was  subsequently  led  into  the  wil- 
derness (ver.  1) .  This  anointing  of  our  Lord  to  his  Mes- 
sianic fonctions  is  referred  to  in  a  general  sense  in  such 
passages  as  Isa.  xi,  2  and  Acts  x,  88.  But  from  the 
more  specific  statement  of  Peter  (Acu  ii,  86),  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  not  before  his  resurrection  and  con- 
sequent ascension  that  Christ  was  fully  inducted  into 
his  Messianic  dignities.  "  He  was  anointed  to  his  pro- 
phetical office  at  his  baptism ;  but  thereby  rather  in- 
itiated to  be,  than  actually  made  Christ  and  Lord.  Unto 
these  two  offices  of  everlasting  Priest  and  everlasting 
King  he  was  not  actiydly  anointed,  or  folly  consecrated, 
until  his  resurrection  iVom  the  dead"  (dean  Jackson, 
Works,  vii,  868).  As  often  as  the  evangelists  style  him 
Christ  before  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  it  is  by 
way  of  amUdpation  {Und.  pw  296).  On  this  point,  in« 
deed,  the  grammatical  note  of  Gersdorf  {Sprachchar,  i, 
89, 272),  as  quoted  by  Winer  {Gram,  des  N.  T,  sprachid, 
iu,  18,  p.  107 ;  CUrk,  p.  180),  is  interesting :  "  The  fom* 
evangelists  almost  always  write  6  Xptfnog  [the  ex- 
pected Messiah,  like  6  ipx^f***''^^i  while  Paul  and  Pes- 
ter employ  Xpioxo^:,  as  the  appellation  had  become 
more  of  a  proper  name.  In  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  Pe- 
ter, however,  the  word  has  the  article  when  a  gov- 
erning noun  prsetdes"  (for  extreoBely  elaborate  ubles, 
containing  every  oombkiation  of  the  sacred  names  of 
Christ  in  the  N.T.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  last  edi- 
tion of  bishop  Siiddleton*s  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  A  rti- 
de,  by  H.  J.  Rose,  B.D.,  App.  ii,  p.  486-496).  Twice 
only  in  the  N.  T.  does  the  Hebrew  form  of  it  (Messias) 
occur,  in  John  i,  41  and  iv,  25 ;  and  twice  only  in  the 
O.  T.  have  our  translators  retained  the  same  form  (Mes- 
siah), in  Dan.  ix,  25  and  26.  In  these  passages,  both  in 
the  Greek  of  the  evangeUst  [Mtooia^,  or  (as  Griesbadi 
preferred  to  read)  Meatac,  more  closely  like  the  orig- 
inal] and  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  prophet  [n*^d^],  there 
is  an  absence  of  the  article — the  word  having,  in  fact, 
grown  out  of  its  appellative  state,  which  so  often  occurs 
in  the  earlier  books,  into  a  proper  name ;  thus  resem- 
bling the  course  of  the  Xpiero^  of  the  Christian  Script- 
ures.   See  Christ. 

IL  The  gradual  Growth  of  (he  Messianic  Revelation, 
— 1.  First  or  Patriarchal  Period, — (1.)  In  the  primeval 
promise  (Gen.  iii,  15)  lies  the  germ  of  a  universal  bless- 
ing. The  tempter  came  to  the  woman  in  the  giuse  of  a 
serpent,  and  the  curse  thus  pronounced  has  a  reference 
both  to  the  serpent  which  was  the  instrument,  and  to 
the  tempter  that  employed  it;  to  the  natural  terror  and 
enmity  of  man  against  the  serpent,  and  to  the  conflict 
between  mankind  redeemed  by  Christ  its  Head,  and  Sa> 
tan  that  deceived  mankind.  Many  interpreters  would 
understand  by  the  seed  of  the  woman  the  Messiah  only ; 
but  it  is  easier  to  think  with  Calvin  that  numkind,  after 
they  are  gathered  into  one  army  by  Jesus  the  Christ, 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  are  to  achieve  a  victory  over 
evil.  The  Messianic  character  of  this  prophecy  has 
been  much  questioned  by  those  who  see  in  the  history 
of  the  fall  nothing  but  a  foUe:  to  those  who  accept  it 
as  true,  this  passage  is  the  primitive  germ  of  the  Gospel. 
^*  The  seed  of  the  woman,"  the  vagueness  and  obscurity 
of  which  phrase  was  so  suited  to  the  period  of  the  pro- 
tevangelium,  is  cleared  in  the  light  of  the  N.  T.  (see 
GaL  iv,  4,  where  the  ytvSfjitvov  U  yvvaiico^  explains 
the  original  n^'^t).  The  deliverance  intimated  was  no 
doubt  understood  by  our  first  parents  to  be  universal, 
like  the  injury  sustained,  and  it  is  no  absurdity  to  sup- 
pose that  the  promise  was  cheiished  afterwards  by 
thoughtful  Gentiles  as  well  as  believing  Jews;  but  to 
the  latter  it  was  subseqnently  shaped  into  increasing 
precision  by  supplementary  revelations,  while  to  the  for« 
mer  it  never  lost  its  fvirmal  vagueness  and  obscurity. 
The  O.  T.  gives  us  occasional  gleams  of  the  glorious  pri- 
meval light  as  it  struggled  with  the  gross  traditions  of 
the  heathen.  The  nearer  to  Israel  the  clearer  the  light ; 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  Abimelechs  (Gen.  xx,  6;  xxvi^ 
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28),  and  Melchi^edek  (Gen.  xiv,  18),  and  Job  (xix,  26), 
and  Balaam  (Numb.  xxiv.  17),  and  the  magi  (Matt,  ii), 
and  the  Samaritan  woman  (John  iv,  25;  and  see,  on 
the  Chrifltology  of  the  Samaritans,  WeatooU's  In/roduc- 
lion,  p.  148, 149).  But  even  at  a  distance  from  Israel 
the  light  still  flickered  to  the  last,  as  ^  the  unconscious 
prophecies  of  heathendom"  show,  as  archbishop  Trench 
happily  designates — though  in  a  somewhat  different 
sense— the  yearnings  of  the  Gentiles  after  a  deliverer 
{/luisean  Leciures  for  1846;  see  also  bishop  Uorsley's 
Dissert,  on  the  Messiamc  Prophecies  dispersed  among  the 
Heathen,  in  Sermons,  ed.  1829,  ii,  268-318;  and  comp. 
Yirgirs  well-knovm  eclogue  PoUio,  and  the  expectations 
mentioned  by  Suetonius,  yit.  Vespasiem,  iv,  8,  and  Taci- 
tus.  Hist,  V,  9, 18,  and  the  Sibylline  oracles,  discussed  by 
Horslev  [ut  sup,'\,  with  a  strong  leaning  to  their  au- 
thenticity). See  below,  §  iv,  1  (3).  But  although  the 
promise  was  absolutely  indeilinite  to  the  first  fitther  of 
man  (on  which  see  bishop  Horsley,  Sermon  xvi,  p.  284, 
285,  comp.  with  Faber's  Prophetical  Dissert,  vii,  4  and 
5),  additional  light  was  given,  after  the  deluge,  to  the 
second  father  of  the  human  race« 

(2.)  To  Noah  was  vouchsafed  a  upecial  reservarion 
of  blessing  for  one  of  his  sons  in  preference  to  the  other 
two,  and — as  if  words  failed  him — he  exclaimed,  *^  Bless- 
ed be  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Shem  !**  (Gen.  ix,  26).  Not 
that  at  any  time  God  meant  to  confine  a  monopoly  of 
blessing  to  the  uidividual  selected  as  the  special  depos- 
itary thereof.  In  the  present  instance  Japheth,  in  the 
next  verse,  is  associated  with  his  brother  for  at  least 
some  secondary  advantage : "  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth, 
and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem."  Instead  of 
blessing  Shem,  as  he  had  cursed  Canaan,  he  carries  up 
the  blessing  to  the  great  fountain  of  the  blessings  that 
were  to  follow  Shem. 

(8.)  The  principle  of  limitation  goes  on.  One  of 
Shem's  descendants  has  three  sons.  Only  one  of  these 
is  selected  as  the  peculiar  treasurer  of  the  divine  favor. 
But  not  for  himself  alone  was  Abraham  chosen.  As  in 
Shem's  instance,  so  here  again  Abraham  was  to  be  the 
centre  of  blessing  to  even  a  larger  scope.  More  than 
once  was  he  assured  of  this :  ^  In  thy  seed  ["  in  thee," 
xii,  3]  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed" 
(Gen.  xxii,  18).  The  Messianic  purport  of  this  repeated 
promise  cannot  be  doubted  after  Christ's  own  statement 
(John  viii,  56)  and  Paul's  comment  (Gal.  iii,  16).  The 
promise  is  still  indefinite,  but  it  tends  to  the  undouig 
of  the  curse  of  Adam  by  a  blessing  to  all  the  earth 
through  the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  death  had  come  on  the 
whole  earth  through  Adam.  When  our  Lord  says 
"  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he 
saw  it  and  was  glad"  (John  viii,  56),  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  this  promise  of  a  real  blessing  and  restoration 
to  come  hereafter  was  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as 
a  leading  back  to  God,  as  a  coming  nearer  to  him,  from 
whom  the  promise  came ;  and  he  desired  with  hope  and 
rejoicing  (^'gestivit  cum  desiderio,"  Bengel)  to  behold 
the  day  of  it. 

(4.)  In  Abraham's  son — the  father  of  twin  sons — 
we  meet  with  another  limitation;  Jacob  not  only  se- 
cures the  traditional  blessing  to  himself,  but  b  inspired 
to  concentrate  it  at  his  death  on  Judah,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  eleven  other  members  of  his  family.  *'  Ju- 
dah, thou  art  he  whom  thy  brothers  praise.  .  .  .  The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from 
between  hb  feet,  until  Shiloh  come"  (Gen.  xlix,  8, 10 ; 
see  Perowne's  Essay,  p.  26, 188 ;  Delitzsch,  ad  loc ;  bbhop 
Pearson,  Creed,  art.  ii ;  Uengstenberg,  ChristoL  i,  59, 60; 
Davison,  On  Prophecy,  p.  106;  Dollinger,  Gentile  and 
Jew  in  the  Couiis  ofiht  Temple  of  Christ,  translated  by 
Darnell,  ii,  892.  Onkelos  and  Raschi,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  add,  make  Shiloh  here  to  refer  to  the  Messiah, 
us  do  D.  Kimchi  and  Abendana).  To  us  the  Messianic 
interpretation  of  the  passage  seems  to  be  called  for  by 
the  principle  of  periodical  limitation,  which  amounts  to 
a  law  in  the  Christological  Scriotures.  We  accept  the 
'>nclusion,  therefore,  that  the  ti^^^  of  thb  verse  b  the 


Oiil^-^T9, "  Prince  of  Peace,"  of  Isa.  ix,  5  [6] ;  and  the 
Dib^  m,  "*  Thb  man  b  peace,"  of  Micah  v,  4 ;  and  the 
Di^t^  ^Sn,  ^'the  peace-speaker,"  of  Zech.  ix,  10;  and 
the  Eipiivti  v/iwv,  "our  peace,"  of  Paul,  Eph.  ii,  14— in 
a  word,  our  Messiah,  Jesus  Christ.  This,  then,  b  the 
first  case  in  which  the  promises  distinctly  centre  in  one 
person;  and  he  b  to  be  the  man  of  peace;  he  b  to  wield 
and  retain  the  government,  and  the  nations  shaD  look 
up  to  him  and  obey  him.    See  Shiloh. 

2.  Mosaic  Period,— {!,)  The  next  passage  naoally 
quoted  b  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiv,  17-19). 
The  star  points  indeed  to  the  glory,  as  the  sceptre  de- 
notes the  power,  of  a  king.  Onkelos  and  JiMiathan 
(pseudo)  see  here  the  Messiah.  But  it  b  doubtfol 
whether  the  prophecy  b  not  fulfilled  in  David  (2  Sam. 
viii,  2, 14) ;  and  though  David  b  himself  a  type  of 
Christ,  the  direct  Messianic  application  of  thb  place  b 
by  no  means  certain. 

(2.)  The  prophecy  of  Moses  (Deut.  xviii,  18),  "  I  will 
raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like 
unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  m  hb  mouth ;  and  he 
shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him," 
claims  attention.  Does  thb  refer  to  the  Messiah  ?  The 
reference  to  Moses  in  John  v,  45-47 — "  Ue  wrote  of  me" 
— seems  to  point  to  thb  passage;  for  it  b  a  cold  and 
forced  interpretation  to  refer  it  to  the  whole  types  and 
symbob  of  the  Mosaic  Uw.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
critics  would  fain  find  here  the  divine  institution  of  the 
whole  prophetic  order,  which,  if  not  here,  does  not  occur 
at  all.  Hengstenberg  thinks  that  it  does  promise  that 
an  order  of  prophets  should  be  sent,  but  that  the  singu- 
lar b  used  with  direct  reference  to  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  Christ  himself,  without  whom  the  words  would 
not  have  been  fulfilled.  ^  The  spirit  of  Christ  spoke  in 
the  prophets,  and  Christ  b  in  a  sense  the  only  prophet*' 
(1  Pet.  i,  11).  Jews  in  earlier  times  might  have  been 
excused  for  referring  the  words  to  thb  or  that  present 
prophet;  but  the  Jews  whom  the  Lord  rebukes  (John  r) 
were  inexcusaUe;  for,  having  the  words  before  them, 
and  the  works  of  Christ  as  well,  they  should  have  known 
that  no  prophet  had  so  fulfilled  the  words  as  he  bad. 

(8.)  The  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  which  relate  to 
"  the  Angel  of  the  Lord"  have  been  thought  by  many 
to  bear  reference  to  the  Meniah. 

8.  Period  of  David, — ^Uere  another  advance  b  found 
in  prophetic  limitation.  Jacob  had  only  specified  the 
tribe,  now  the  particular  family  b  indicated  from 
which  Messiah  was  to  spring.  From  the  great  promise 
made  to  David  (2  Sam.  vii,  11-16),  and  so  frequently 
referred  to  afterwards  (1  Kings  xi,  84, 88;  Psa.  Ixxxix, 
30-87;  Isa.  Iv,  8;  AcU  xiii,  84),  and  described  by  the 
sunset  psalmist  of  Israel  himself  as  "  an  everlasting  cov- 
enant ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure"  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  5), 
arose  that  concentrated  expectation  of  the  Messbh  ex- 
pressed by  the  popular  phrase  Son  of  David,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  in  the  N.  T.  (comp.  Matt,  ix,  27 ;  xii, 
23;  xxi,  9;  xxii,  42;  Mark  x,  47,  48;  xi,  10;  Luke  i, 
82;  xviii,  88,  89;  John  vii,  42;  Bom.  i,  8;  Bev.  xxii, 
16 ;  with  Jer.  xxiii,  5). 

In  the  promises  of  a  kingdom  to  David  and  hb  house 
"  forever"  (2  Sam.  vii,  18),  there  b  more  than  could  be 
fulfilled  save  by  the  eternal  kingdom  in  which  that  of 
David  merged;  and  David's  last  words  dwell  on  thb 
promise  of  an  everiasting  throne  (2  Sam.  xxiii).  Pas- 
sages in  the  Psalms  are  numerous  which  are  applied  to 
the  Messiah  in  the  N.  T. :  such  are  Psa.  ii,  xvi,  xxii,  xl, 
ex.  Other  psalms  quoted  in  the  N.  T.  appear  to  refer 
to  the  actual  hbtory  of  another  king;  but  only  tlioee 
who  deny  the  existence  of  types  and  prophecy  will  con- 
sider thb  as  an  evidence  against  an  ulterior  allusion  to 
Messiah;  such  psalms  are  xlv,  Ixviii,  Ixix,  IxxiL  The 
advance  in  clearness  in  thb  period  b  great.  The  name 
of  Anointed,  L  e.  King,  comes  in,  and  the  Messiah  b  to 
come  of  the  lineage  of  David.  He  b  described  in  hb 
exaltation,  with  his  great  kingdom  that  shall  be  spirit- 
ual rather  than  temporal  (  Psa.  ii,  xxi,  xl,  ex).     In 
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Other  plaees  be  is  seen  in  saffsring  and  humiliation 
(Pte.  xxii,  xvi,  x\), 

HadDg  now  confined  the  Messiah's  descent  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  iUustrious  king  who  was  **  the  man  after  God's 
owD  heart,"  prophecy  will  await  God's  own  express 
identification  of  the  mdhidual  (see  it  given  in  Matt,  iii, 
17;  xvii,5;  Mark  i,  11;  ix,7;  Lakeiii,22;  ix,85;  and 
lefenni  to  in  2  Pet.  i,  17).  But  it  will  not  idly  wait. 
It  has  other  particulars  to  announce,  to  give  point  and 
pneision  to  a  nation's  hopes. 

4.  Period  qfProphetum. — ^Afler  the  time  of  David 
the  predictions  of  the  Messiah  ceased  for  a  time,  until 
those  prophets  arose  whose  works  we  possess  in  the 
canon  of  Scripture.  They  nowhere  give  us  an  exact  and 
oomplete  account  of  the  nature  of  the  Messiah ;  but  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  truth  are  produced  by  the  various 
needs  of  the  people,  and  so  they  are  led  to  speak  of  him 
now  as  a  Conqueror,  or  a  Judge,  or  a  Redeemer  from 
an;  it  is  from  the  study  of  the  whole  of  them  that  we 
gain  a  dear  and  oomplete  image  of  his  person  and  king- 
dom. This  third  period  lasts  from  the  reign  of  Uzziah 
to  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The  Messiah  is  a  King 
and  Ruler  oi  David's  house,  who  shall  come  to  reform 
and  restore  the  Jewish  nation  and  purify  the  Church, 
as  in  Isa.  xi,  xl-lxvL  The  blessings  of  the  restomtion, 
however,  will  not  be  confined  to  Jews ;  the  heathen  are 
Bade  to  share  them  fully  (Isa.  ii,  Ixvi).  Whatever  the- 
ories have  been  attempted  about  Isa.  liii,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  most  natural  is  the  received  interpre- 
tation that  it  refers  to  the  suffering  Redeemer;  and  so 
IB  the  N.  T.  it  is  always  considered  to  do.  The  passage  of 
Mic.  V,  2  (comp.  Matt,  ii,  6)  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  Sanhedrim  as  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah.  The 
lineage  of  David  is  again  alluded  to  in  Zech.  xii,  10-14. 
The  time  of  the  second  Temple  is  fixed  by  Hagg.  it,  9 
for  Messiah's  coming;  and  the  coming  of  the  Forerun- 
ner and  of  the  Anointed  is  clearly  revealed  in  MaL  iii, 
l;iv,6,«. 

An  the  more  important  events  of  the  coming  Re- 
deeeser's  life  and  death,  and  subsequent  kingdom  and 
exaltation,  were  fjoretold.  Bethlehem  was  to  be  his 
birthplace  (Mic.  v,  2 ;  comp.  with  Matt,  ii,  1-6) ;  Galilee 
his  country  (Isa.  ix,  1,  2 ;  comp.  with  Matt,  iv,  14-16) ; 
a  virgin  his  mother  (Isa.  vii,  14;  comp.  vrith  Matt,  i, 
:3);  he  was  to  preach  glad  tidings  to  the  meek  and  to 
biad  up  the  broken-hearted  (Isa.  Ixi,  1;  comp.  with 
hakb  iv,  17-21);  tbough  her  king,  he  was  to  come  to 
the  daughter  of  Zion,  just  and  having  salvation,  lowly 
and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an 
ass  (Zech.  ix,  9;  comp.  with  John  xii,  14, 15) ;  he  was 
to  be  despised  and  rejected  of  men ;  was  to  be  led  like 
a  Iamb  to  the  slaughter  (Isa.  liii,  3, 7 ;  comp.  with  Psa. 
xzii,  6;  John  i,  11 ;  xviii, 40;  Mark  xiv,  61  and  xv,  5) ; 
bb  garments  were  to  be  parted,  and  lots  cast  upon  his 
resture  (Paa.  xxii,  18;  comp.  with  John  xix,  28,  24) ; 
his  hands  and  feet  were  to  be  pierced  (Psa.  xxii,  16 ; 
coop,  with  Luke  xxiii,  83,  and  John  xx,  25) ;  he  was  to 
hare  vinegar  given  to  him  to  drink  (Psa.  Ixix,  21; 
oooip.  with  Matt,  xxvii,  84, 88) ;  he  was  to  pour  out  his 
aooi  onto  death ;  was  to  be  numbered  with  the  trans- 
greasMB;  and  hb  grave,  though  intended  to  be  ¥rith 
vieked  men  (see  this  translation  in  Mason  and  Ber- 
Qsid's  ffebr.  Gram,  ii,  805),  was  in  reality  destined  to  be 
with  a  rich  man  (Isa.  liii,  9;  comp.  with  Matt,  xxvii, 
hlf  66) ;  his  sool  was  not  to  be  left  in  bell,  nor  his  fiesh 
to  see  cormption  (Paa.  xvi,  10;  comp.  with  Acts  ii,  81, 
and  xiii,  34-86) ;  he  was  to  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  Je- 
hovah tin  his  Ibes  were  made  his  footstool  (Psa.  ex,  1 ; 
coop,  with  1  Pet.  iii,  22;  Heb.  i,  8;  Mark  xvi,  19,  and 
1  Cor.  XV,  25) ;  his  kingdom  was  to  spread  until  ulti- 
■atdy  *^  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  should  be  given 
to  the  aainis  of  the  Most  High"  (Dan.  Wi,  27;  see  Pe- 
nmiie,  Cohermoe,  p.  29, 80).  Slight  as  is  this  sketch  of 
the  prophetic  annoniicements  with  which  God  was 
pteased  to  sustain  human  hope  amid  human  misery, 
''as  a  light  that  shincth  in  a  dark  pUce"  (2  Pet.  i,  19), 


**  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day"  (Ptov. 
iv,  18),  it  is  yet  enough  to  suggest  to  us  how  great  must 
have  been  the  longing  for  their  Deliverer  which  such 
persistent  and  progressive  promises  were  likely  to  ex- 
cite in  the  hearts  of  faithful  men  and  women. 

The  expectation  of  a  golden  age  that  should  return 
upon  the  earth  was,  as  we  have  seen,  common  in  hea- 
then nations  (Hesiod,  Works  and  DaySy  p.  109;  Ovid, 
Mel.  i,  89;  Virgil,  Ed.  iv;  and  passages  in  Eusebius, 
PriBp,  Ev.  i,  7 ;  xii,  18).  It  was  doubtless  inspired  by 
some  light  that  had  reached  them  from  the  Jewish  rev- 
elation. This  hope  the  Jews  also  shared,  but  with  them 
it  was  associated  with  the  coming  of  a  particular  per- 
son, the  Messiah.  It  has  been  asserted  that  in  him  the 
Jews  looked  for  an  earthly  king,  and  that  the  existence 
of  the  hope  of  a  Messiah  may  thus  be  accounted  for  on 
natural  grounds  and  without  a  divine  revelati<ni.  But 
the  prophecies  refute  this:  they  hold  out  not  a  King 
only,  but  a  Prophet  and  a  Priest,  whose  business  it  should 
be  to  set  the  people  tree  from  sin,  and  to  teach  them  the 
ways  of  God,  as  in  Psa.  xxii,  xl,  ex ;  Isa.  ii,  xi,  liii.  In 
these  and  other  places,  too,  the  power  of  the  coming 
One  reaches  beyond  the  Jews  and  embraces  all  the  Gen- 
tiles, which  is  contrary  to  the  exclusive  notions  of  Ju- 
daism. A  fair  consideration  of  all  the  passages  will  con- 
vince us  that  the  growth  of  the  Messianic  idea  in  the 
prophecies  is  owing  to  revelation  from  God.  The  wit^ 
ness  of  the  N.  T.  to  the  O.-T.  prophecies  can  bear  no 
other  meaning;  it  is  summed  up  in  the  above-cited 
words  of  Peter  (2  Pet.  i,  19-21 ;  comp.  the  elaborate  es- 
say on  this  text  in  Knapp's  Opu$cula,  voL  i).  Our  Lord 
affirms  that  there  are  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
O.  T.,  and  that  they  are  fulfilled  in  him  (Matt,  xxvi,  54 ; 
Mark  ix,  12;  Luke  xviii,  31-88;  xxii,  87;  xxiv,  27; 
John  V,  89, 46).  The  apostles  preach  the  same  truth  in 
Acts  ii,  16, 25;  viii,  28-85;  x,48;  xiii,  28, 82;  xxvi,  22, 
28 ;  i  Pet.  i,  11,  and  in  many  passages  of  PauL  Even 
if  internal  evidence  did  not  prove  that  the  prophecies 
were  much  more  than  vague  longings  after  better  times, 
the  N.  T.  proclaims  everywhere  that  although  the  Gos- 
pel was  the  sun,  and  O.-T.  prophecy  the  dim  light  of  a 
candle,  yet  both  were  light,  and  both  assisted  those  who 
heeded  them  to  see  aright;  and  that  the  prophets  in- 
terpreted, not  the  private  longings  of  their  own  hearts, 
but  the  will  of  Crod,  in  speaking  as  they  did  (see  Knapp's 
Essay  for  this  explanation)  of  the  coming  kingdom. 

5.  The  period  after  the  dose  of  the  canon  of  the  O.  T. 
is  known  to  us  in  a  great  measure  from  allusions  in  the 
N.  T.  to  the  expectation  of  the  Jews.  From  such  pas- 
sages as  Psa.  ii,  2,  6,  6 ;  Jer.  xxiii,  5,  6 ;  Zech.  ix,  9,  the  ' 
Pharisees,  and  those  of  the  Jews  who  expected  the  Mes- 
siah at  all,  looked  for  a  temporal  prince  only.  The 
apostles  themselves  were  infected  with  this  opinion  till 
after  the  resurrection  (Matt,  xx,  20, 21 ;  Luke  xxiv,  21 ; 
Acts  i,  6).  Gleams  of  a  purer  faith  appear  (Luke  ii,  80 ; 
xxiii,  42;  John  iv,  25).  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  sceptical  school  which  had  discarded  the  expectation 
altogether.  No  mention  of  the  Messiah  appears  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  nor  in  the  writuigs  of  Philo ;  and  Jo- 
sephus  avoids  the  doctrine.  Intercourse  with  heathens 
had  made  some  Jews  ashamed  of  their  fathers'  faith. 

It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  prospects  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  prophecies  were  calculated  to  raise,  that 
we  are  informed  by  Luke  of  the  existence  of  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  persons  "  that 
looked  for  redemption  in  Israel"  (ii,  88).  The  demean- 
or of  these  believers  was  exhibited  in  a  close  and  con- 
scientious adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was,  in 
its  statutes  and  ordinances,  at  once  the  rule  of  pious  life 
and  the  schoolmaster  to  guide  men  to  their  Messiah 
(GaL  iii,  24).  As  examples  of  these  "just  and  devout" 
persons,  the  evangelist  presents  us  with  a  few  short  but 
beautiful  sketches  m  his  first  and  second  chapters.  Be- 
sides the  blessed  Mary  and  faithful  Joseph,  there  are 
Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  Simeon  and  Anna— pictures 
of  holiness  to  be  met  with  among  men  and  women,  mar- 
ried and  unmarried,  whose  piety  was  strongly  toned 
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with  this  eminent  feature,  which  b  expreasly  attrihated 
to  one  of  them,  **  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel** 
(comp.  Luke  i,  6  with  ii,  25,  and  87,  38).    Such  hopes, 
stimulated  by  a  profound  and  fiir-sighted  faith,  were 
exhibited  at  the  birth  and  infancy  of  the  Messiah  Jesus 
by  these  expectant  Jews;  and  they  were  not  alone. 
Gentiies  displayed  a  not  less  marvellous  faith,  when 
"  the  wise  men  fiom  the  East"*  did  homage  to  the  babe 
of  Bethlehem,  undeterred  by  the  disguise  of  hiuniliation 
with  which  the  Messiah's  glory  was  to  the  human  eye 
obscured  (MatLii,  2,  11).    But  at  his  death,  no  less 
than  at  his  birth,  under  a  still  darker  veil  of  ignominy, 
similar  acknowledgments  of  faith  in  his  Messiahstiip 
were  exhibited.    Mark  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  points 
in  the  character  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  that  he  **  wait- 
ed for  the  kingdom  of  God;**  and  it  would  seem  that 
this  faith  urged  him  to  that  holy  "  boldness"  of  using 
his  influence  with  Pilate  to  rescue  the  body  of  Jesus, 
and  commit  it  to  an  honorable  tomb,  as  if  he  realized 
the  truth  of  Isaiah's  great  prophecy,  and  saw  in  the  Cru- 
cified no  less  than  the  Messiah  himself  (Mark  xv,  48) .  To 
a  like  faith  must  be  imputed  the  remarkable  confession 
of  the  repentant  thief  upon  the  cross  (Luke  xxiii,  42) — 
a  faith  which  brought  ev^  the  Gendle  centurion  who 
superintended  the  execution  of  Jesus  to  the  conviction 
that  the  expiring  sufferer  was  not  only  innocent  (Luke 
xxiii,  47),  but  even  "the  Son  of  God**  (Matt,  xxvii,  64, 
and  Mark  xv,  89).     This  conjunction  of  Gentile  faith 
with  that  of  Hebrews  is  most  interesting,  and,  indeed, 
consistent  with  the  progress  of  the  promise.     We  have 
seen  above  how,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  revelation. 
Gentile  interests  were  not  overlooked.    Abraham,  who 
saw  the  Messiah's  day  (John  viii,  56),  wad  repeatedly 
assured  of  the  share  which  all  nations  were  destined  to 
have  in  the  blessings  of  his  death  (Gen.  xii,  8 ;  xxii,  18 ; 
Acts  iii,  25).     Nor  was  the  breadth  of  the  promise  after- 
wards narrowed.    Moses  called  "  the  nations"  to  rejoice 
with  the  chosen  people  (Deut.  xxxii,  48).     Isaiah  pro- 
claimed the  Messiah  expressly  as  "  the  light  of  the  Gen- 
tiles" (xlii,  6 ;  xlix,  6) ;  Haggai  foretold  his  coming  as 
"  the  desire  of  all  nations"  (ii,  7) ;  and  when  he  came 
at  last,  holy  Simeon  inaugurated  his  life  on  earth  under 
the  title  of  "  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles"  (Luke  ii, 
82),     When  his  Grospel  was  beginning  to  run  its  free 
course,  the  two  missionaries  for  the  heathen  quoted  this 
great  prophetic  note  as  the  warrant  of  their  ministry : 
''I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that  thou 
shouldest  be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth" 
(Acts  xiii,  47).    Plain,  however,  as  was  the  general 
scope  of  the  Messianic  prophecies,  there  were  features 
in  it  which  the  Jewish  nation  failed  to  perceive.   Fram- 
ing their  ideal  not  so  much  from  their  Scriptures  as 
from  their  desires,  and  impatient  of  a  hated  heathen 
yoke,  they  longed  for  an  avenging  Messiah  who  should 
inflict  upon  their  oppressors  retaliation  for  many  wrongs. 
This  wish  colored  all  their  national  hopes;  and  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  the  student  of  the  Gospels,  on  which 
it  throws  much  light.     Not  only  was  the  more  religious 
dass,  such  as  Christ's  own  apostles  and  pupils,  affected 
by  this  thought  of  an  external  kingdom,  even  so  late  as 
his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Mark  x,  87) ;  but  the  un- 
discriminating  crowds,  who  would  have  forcibly  made 
him  king  (John  vi,  15) — so  strongly  did  his  miracles 
attest  his  Messianic  mission  even  in  their  view  (ver.  14) 
— and  who  afU^rwards  followed  him  to  the  capital  and 
shouted  hosannas  to  hb  praise,  most  abruptly  withdrew 
their  popular  favor  from  him  and  joined  in  his  destruc- 
tion, because  he  gave  them  no  signs  of  an  earthly  em- 
pire or  of  political  emancipation.     Christ's  kingdom  was 
"not  of  this  world"  — a  proposition  which,  although 
containing  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  offended  the 
Jewish  people  when  Jesus  presented  himself  as  their 
veritable  Messiah,  and  led  to  their  rejection  of  him. 
Moreover,  his  lowly  condition,  sufferings,  and  death, 
have  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  their  recog- 
nition of  him  ever  since.     See  Saviour. 

III.  Jetdah  Views  respecting  the  Messiah, — **Even  in 


the  first  prediction  of  the  woman*s  seed  brulnng  the 
serpent's  head,  there  is  the  idea  of  a  painful  straggle 
and  of  a  victory,  which  leaves  the  mark  of  suffering 
upon  the  Conqueror"  (Smith's  Messianic  Prophecies  »/ 
Isaiah  [1862],  p.  164)1  This  thought  has  tinged  the 
sentiments  of  all  orthodox  bdievers  since,  although  it 
has  often  been  obscured  by  the  brilliant  fancy  of  ambi^ 
tion.    See  Son  op  IfAK. 

1.  Early  Jewish  Opinions, — ^The  portrait  of  an  af- 
flicted and  suffering  Messiah  is  too  minutely  sketched 
by  the  Psalmist  (Psa.  xxii,  xlii,  xliii,  Ixix),  by  Isaiah 
(ch.  liii),  by  Zeehariah  (ch.  xi-xiii),  said  Daniel  (ix,  24- 
27),  to  be  ignored  even  by  reluctant  Jews ;  and  strange 
is  the  embarrassment  observaUe  in  Talmudtc  Judaism 
to  obviate  the  advantage  which  accmes  to  Christianity 
fVom  its  tenure  of  this  unpalatable  doctrine.     Long  ago 
did  Trypho,  Justin  Martyr's  Jew,  oim  the  force  of  the 
propheric  Scriptures,  which  ddineated  Measiah  as  "a 
man  of  sorrows"  (Justin.  Dial,  89).     In  laiter  times,  afker 
the  Talmud  of  Babylon  (7th  century)  became  influen- 
tial, the  doctrine  of  two  Messiahs  was  held  among  the 
Jews.    For  several  centuries  it  was  their  current  belief 
that  Messiah  Ben-David  was  referred  to  in  aU  the  proph- 
ecies which  spoke  of  glory  and  triumph,  while  on  Mes- 
siah Ben-Joseph  of  Ephraim  fell  idl  the  predicted  woes 
and  sufferings.    By  this  expedient  they  both  gratified 
their  traditional  idea  which  exonerated  their  chief  Mea> 
siah,  of  David's  illustrious  race,  from  all  humiliation, 
and  likewise  saved  their  nominal  deference  to  the  in- 
spired prophets  who  had  written  of  the  sorrows  of  Mes- 
siah.    (For  a  popular  sketch  of  this  opinion  of  two 
Messiahs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Smith's  sermons  On 
the  Messianic  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  p.  177-181 ;  see  also 
Buxtorf's  Lexicon  Talmud,  s.  v.  H"^©^,  p.  1126,  1127, 
and  8.  T.  D!lb*^Q^M;;  £iflenmenger*8  £ntdecktes  Juden- 
thum,  ii,  720-750;  Otho's  Lexicon  Ralbin,;  Schottgen, 
HoriB  Hd),  et  Rabbin,  ii,  1-778.)     All  the  references  to 
a  suffering  Messiah  made  by  g^reat  writers,  such  as  Ra- 
shi,  Ibn-Esra,  and  D.  Kimchi,  are  to  "Messiah  Ben^o- 
seph ;"  while  of  the  more  than  seventy  quoutions  cited 
by  Buxtorf  from  the  Targums,  including  Onkelos,  not 
one  refers  to  the  Messiah  as  suffering.    This  esriy  Tai^ 
gumistic  literature  (as  distinguished  from  the  latter  Rab- 
binical) dwells  on  the  glories,  triumphs,  and  power  of  a 
conquering  Messiah.    However  absurd  this  distortion 
was,  it  was  yet  felt  to  be  too  great  a  homage  to  the 
plain  interpretation  of  the  prophedc  Scriptures  as  given 
by  Christian  writers,  who  showed  to  the  votaries  of  the 
Talmud  that  their  earlier  authors  had  applied  to  the 
Son  of  David  the  very  passages  which  they  were  for  P&. 
ferring  to  the  Son  of  Joseph.    From  the  tenth  and  Sev- 
enth centuries,  therefore,  other  interpretations  have 
been  sought  for.    Maimonides  omits  the  whole  stoiy  of 
Messiah  Ben-Joseph  in  his  account  of  the  Messiah ;  sec 
Pooocke,  Append,  on  Malachi,     The  Messiah  has  been 
teithdraum  altogether  from  the  recuh  of  all  predicted  suf- 
ferings.    Such  passages  as  Isa.  liii,  have  been  and  stall 
are  applied  to  some  persecuted  servant  of  God,  Jeremi- 
ah especially,  or  to  the  aggregate  Jewish  nation.    This 
anti-Messianic  exegesis  is  prevalent  among  the  Neok>» 
gians  of  Germany  and  France,  and  their  "free-handr 
ling"  disciples  of  the  English  school  (see  Dr.  Rowland 
Williams,  Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  71-75  [edit.  2]).    Thus 
Jewish  sentiment  has  either  reverted  to  that  low  stand- 
ard of  mere  worldly  expectation  which  recognises  no 
humiliation  in  Messiah,  but  only  a  career  of  unmixed 
triumph  and  glory,  or  else  has  collapsed  in  a  disappoint- 
ment and  despair  which  fofbid  all  speculation  of  a 
Messiah  whatever  (  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenth,  i, 
677).    Jewish  dtopair  does  not  often  resolve  itself  into 
Christian  hope.     Here  and  there  affecting  instances 
of  the  genuine  change  occur,  such  as  the  two  men- 
tioned by  bishop  Thiriwall  {Reply  to  Dr,  W:s  earnest^ 
respectful  letter,  p.  78) ;  in  the  second  of  vrhich — that  of 
Isaac  da  Costa — conversion  arose  from  his  thoughtftd 
reflections  on  the  present  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  race 
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fcr  its  ana.  Ws  aoceptence  of  Jesos  as  the  Measiah 
•ohred  all  enigmas  to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  esti- 
mate the  importance  of  such  propl^etic  promises  as  are 
yet  onfaifiUed  to  Israel.  But  the  normal  state  of  Jew- 
ish Messianic  opinion  is  that  sickness  of  heart  which 
eomes  from  defierred  hopes.  This  despair  prodaces  an 
•baKment  of  £uth  and  a  lowering  of  religious  tone,  or 
ebe  finds  occasional  relief  in  looking  out  after  pretended 
MwHJahs.  Upwards  ofthirty  cases  of  these  have  ddiided 
the  nation  in  its  scattered  state  since  the  destruction  of 
Jemaalem.  See  Messiahs,  False.  The  haroc  of  life 
aad  reputatioR  cauied  by  these  attempts  has  tended 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  the  discouragement  of  Mes- 
sianic hopes  among  the  modem  Jews.  Foremost  in  the 
udisppy  catalogue  of  these  fanatics  stands  the  formi- 
dable rebellion  under  Bar-Cocheba,  in  the  2d  century. 
Babbi  Akiba,  **  the  second  Moses,"  the  great  light  of  the 
day  in  Jewry,  declared  before  the  Sanhedrim  that  Bar- 
Goeheba  was  the  Mwwiah.  Babbi  Jochanan  alone  made 
eppnation,  and  aaid,  **  Graas,  O  Akiba,  will  grow  out  of 
thy  jaws,  and  yet  the  Son  of  David  not  have  come." 
We  know  not  what  was  the  fate  of  Bar-Cocheba  (or 
Bir-CoMba,  ''the  son  oi  lying,"  as  his  disappointed 
dopes  at  length  called  him),  but  the  gray-headed  Akiba 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  and  executed.  More  are  sud 
to  have  perished  in  this  attempt  than  in  the  previous 
war  of  Titos.  Embarrassing  as  all  these  failures  are  to 
the  Jews,  ihey  only  add  one  more  to  the  many  proofs  of 
tbe  Messiahship  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  expressly 
Ibretoki  these  delusions  of  **  false  Christ"  (Matt,  xxiv, 
34;  Mark  xiii,  22),  as  one  class  of  retributions  which 
sboold  avenge  on  Israel  the  guilt  of  his  own  rejection. 
Not  only,  however,  from  the  lowliness  and  sufTering  of 
the  Christian  Messiah,  but  in  a  still  greater  degree  from 
his  exalted  character,  there  arises  a  difficulty  of  faith 
to  tbe  Jewish  objection.  The  divinity  of  nature  which 
Jesus  daimed  is  perhaps  the  greatest  doctrinal  obstacle 
to  his  reception  among  the  Jews.  See  GfrOrar,  Gesoh, 
(L  UrckrigtaithtmM  (Stuttg.  1888) ;  Solani,  CroyamoeM 
Mrnktrnqua  (Stcasb.  1864).    See  Son  of  God. 

t,  Modem  Jewish  Hews. — ^llie  hope  of  a  Messiah — 
tbe  bounteous  benefactor  and  inaugurator  of  a  glorious 
leigii  on  earth,  firmly  establishing  forever  and  ever  the 
gnaniess  of  Abrmham*s  descendants — had  prevailed  even 
aaMog  the  children  of  Israel,  but  it  required  the  days 
of  trial  and  tribulation,  such  as  came  in  the  days  of  the 
exile,  to  create  a  yearning  for  the  appearance  of  the 
King,  the  Conqueror,  the  God  of  Israel  Within  the 
donainB  of  a  foreign  ruler,  and  subject  to  his  rule,  the 
Messiah  became  an  ever-present  being  to  the  thoughts 
md  to  the  visions  of  the  Jews;  and  vet  when  at  last 
the  Son  of  man  came  to  his  own,  his  own  knew  him  not. 
ftit  though  they  rejected  him  of  whom  Moses  and  the 
pn>(^ets  wrote,  the  &ith  in  a  Restorer  of  Israel  for  many 
centuries  continued  to  knit  together  the  nation  in  their 
dispersed  condition.  Of  late  only  a  change  has  come 
OTer  them,  and  tbe  Jewish  camp  may  be  truly  said  to 
hire  divided  into  three  distinct  branches :  (1)  the  ex- 
beme  right,  (2)  the  extreme  left,  and  (8)  the  centre. 

(1)  The  Jews  belonging  to  the  first  class  are  those 
vho  remain  either  (a)  orthodox  in  their  adherence  to 
the  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  tradition,  or 
(i)  who,  though  accepting  both  Bible  and  tradition,  far 
vor  a  liberal  construction  of  the  traditional  usages.  This 
riss  of  Jews  continue  to  look  for  a  personal  reign  of 
Ucsriah,  and  their  restoration  to  the  land  of  their  fore- 
Ciihers.  Their  number  is  daily  decreasing,  however, 
sad  the  time  promises  to  be  soon  when  they  shall  be 
cointed  among  the  things  that  were. 

(3)  To  the  second  class  belong  those  Jews  generally 
dwwinated  Be/brmed,  They  would  sweep  away  Tai- 
Bnidism  and  the  ceremonial  law,  claiming  a  complete 
onancipation  from  religions  thraldom  as  their  indefeasi- 
Ue  right.  They  question  the  propriety  of  interpreting 
the  prophets  as  predicting  a  personal  Messiah,  and  deny 
^  possibility  of  a  restoration  of  Israel  as  a  nation  of 
Hi^  enrity.    In  1840  they  fbr  the  first  time  gave 


public  expression  to  their  belief  in  a  meeting  at  Frank- 
fort, when  they  declared  that  "a  Messiah  who  is  to  lead 
back  to  Palestine  is  neither  expected  nor  desired  by  the 
associated,  and  they  acknowledge  that  alone  to  be  their 
country  to  which  they  belong  by  birth  or  civil  relation." 
In  18^  a  meeting  of  the  educated  Jews  of  Germany 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Leipsic,  at  which  eighty-four 
different  Jewish  congregations  were  represented.  Twen- 
ty-four of  the  attendants  were  rabbis  of  high  repute ; 
the  lay  members  men  who  had  secured  the  highest 
(idaces  in  the  gift  of  the  nation,  among  them  the  late 
Dr.  FUrst,  then  professor  at  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
the  learned  Lazarus,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  etc. 
In  1840  the  gathering  had  been  composed  of  a  handful 
of  rationalistic  Jews ;  in  1869  the  meeting  at  Leipsic  was 
attended  by  Israel's  ablest  and  most  devoted  adherents. 
Yet  these  men  reeded  the  belief  in  Israers  restoration, 
and  passed  the  following  resolution:  "Those  portions 
of  our  prayers  which  refier  to  the  re-establi^ment  of  the 
annual  sacrifices  at  the  Messianic  period,  or  to  the  return 
of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  must  be  modified."  How 
widespread  the  opinion  represented  at  this  meeting 
may  be  best  judged  if  such  a  conservative  journal  as  the 
London  Jewish  ChromcU  is  led  to  comment  that  **  Al- 
though every  Jew  is  bound  to  believe  in  a  Messiah,  the 
question  whether  that  expression  indicates  a  person  or 
a  time,  and  whether  he  or  it  has  arrived  or  not,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud,  an  open  question." 

(8)  The  main  portion  of  modem  Judaism  consbts  of 
the  moderate  party,  embracing  those  Jews  who  seek  to 
devafep  a  higher  spirituality  from  the  old  form  of  Ju- 
daism. With  Uiem  the  ceremonial  law  is  valuable  onlv 
as  a  hedge  to  keep  the  people  apart  from  other  forms  of 
religion  till  the  times  are  fulfilled.  Like  Kimchi,  Abra- 
banel,  and  other  Jewish  commentators,  they  apply  the 
oracle  in  Isa.  xi,  1-10  to  the  age  of  the  Messiah,  whose 
advent  they  place  at  the  very  time  when  the  finai  gath- 
ering of  the  Jewish  people  is  to  be  accomplished.  ^  The 
one,"  says  the  Rev.  Prof.  Marks  {Jewish  Messengtry 
January,  1872),  **  is  to  be  immediately  consequent  upon 
the  other ;  or,  rather,  they  are  prophesied  as  synchro- 
nous events."  Denying  the  accuracy  of  Christian  in- 
terpretation, which  refers  the  11th  chapter  to  the  first, 
and  the  12th  chapter  to  the  coming  of  Qirist  in  the 
final  day,  they  insist  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  teach 
only  one  Messianic  appearance,  and  that  chapter  11  war- 
rants no  distinction  in  point  of  time  between  "  the  dear- 
ly-defined occurrences  which  are  to  mark  Messiah's  ad- 
vent;" "  and,"  continues  Prof.  Marks,  **  so  far  from  repre- 
senting the  complete  regeneration  of  the  moral  world  as 
the  result  of  many  centuries  after  the  promised  Messiah 
shall  have  appeared,  the  prophet  of  the  text  mentions 
the  universal  peace  and  harmony  that  shall  prevail,  as 
well  as  the  ingathering  of  the  dispersed  ofJudah  and  of 
Jsrad,  as  the  especial  events  which  are  to  characterize 
the  inauguration  of  the  Messianic  age.  The  promised 
regenerator  of  mankind  is  to  he  known  by  the  accomplish^ 
ment  ofthes€  his  appointed  tasks ;  and  no  one,  according 
to  the  Jewish  view  of  prophetic  Scripture,  is  entitled  to 
the  name  of  *  the  Messiah'  who  does  not  vindicate  his 
claim  to  that  high  ofiice  by  means  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  conditions  which  the  word  of  inspiration  has  as- 
signed to  his  coming." 

As  is  well  known,  the  Jews  looked  for  a  Messiah  in 
the  days  of  our  Saviour.  For  centuries  after  the  whole 
nation  was  incessantly  on  the  watch :  their  prosperity 
seemed  the  harbinger  of  his  coming;  their  darkest  ca- 
lamities, they  believed,  gathered  them  only  to  display, 
with  the  force  of  stronger  contrast,  the  mercy  of  their 
God  and  the  glory  of  their  Redeemer.  Calculation  upon 
calculation  fkiled,  until  at  last,  their  courage  threaten- 
ing desertion,  the  rabbinical  interdict  was  sent  forth  to  re- 
press the  dangerous  curiosity  which,  often  baffled,  would 
still  penetrate  the  secrets  of  futurity.  ''  Cursed  is  he 
who  calculates  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  coming"  was 
the  daily  message  to  the  faithful  of  the  s}-nagogue ;  and 
at  last  it  was  declared  that  ^'No  indication  is  given 
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with  Kgard  to  the  particalar  epoch  at  which  the  proph- 
ecy of  the  11th  chapter  (of  Isaiah)  is  to  be  accom- 
plished," but  that  the  inspired  messenger  of  God  has 
furnished  means  of  determining  by  the  evidence  of  our 
senses  the  distinctive  signs  by  which  the  adrent  of  the 
Messiah  is  tp  be  marked,  viz.  (1)  the  arrival  of  the 
g(Aden  age  (ver.  7,  8,  9) ;  (2)  the  rallying  of  the  nations, 
unsought  and  uninvited,  around  the  Messianic  banner 
(ver.  10) ;  and  (8)  the  second  ingathering  of  the  whole 
of  the  Jewish  people,  including  the  tribes  of  Jndah  and 
Benjamin,  as  well  as  those  which  composed  the  kingdom 
of  Samaria,  and  are  populariy  spoken  of  as  *^  the  lost 
tribes"  (ver.  11  and  12.  Compare  on  this  point  Lindo, 
The  Conciliator  oflLManasseh  ben-Israel  [Lond.  1842, 
2  vols.  8vo],  ii,  143).  "As  Jews,  we,"  they  say, " main- 
tain that  the  promised  Messiah  has  not  yet  appeared, 
and  that  the  world  has  never  witnessed  such  a  moral 
picture  as  the  prophets  predict  of  the  Messianic  age." 
And  yet  they  are  obliged  themselves  to  confess  that 
"  Various  opinions  prevail  [among  them]  with  respect 
to  tchat  is  to  be  precisely  understood  bjf  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  Some  hold  that  it  implies  the  birth  of  a  par- 
ticular personage;  others,  that  it  describes  the  conjunc- 
tion of  certain  events  which  are  to  act  with  extraordi- 
nary moral  power  on  the  worid  at  large.  But  what  it 
does  especially  behoove  us  to  bear  in  mind  is,  first,  that 
the  prophets  identify  the  Messianic  advent  with  an  age 
when  brute  force  shall  have  come  to  an  end,  when  war- 
fare and  strife  shall  have  disappeared  from  the  earth, 
and  when  love  shall  have  become  the  sole  governing 
principle  of  humanity;  and,  secondly,  that  this  import 
tant  work  of  the  regeneration  of  mankind  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Jevrish 
people,  tfnotby  some  remarkable  individual  bom  of  that 
racey 

Jesus  the  Christ  they  refuse  to  recognise  as  that  "  re- 
markable individual,"  "  because,"  as  one  of  their  number 
has  declared,  "  we  do  not  find  in  the  present  compara' 
tively  imjjer/ect  stage  oj"  human  progress  the  realization 
of  that  blessed  condition  of  mankind  which  the  prophet 
Isaiah  associates  with  the  ara  when  Messiah  is  to  ap- 
pear. And  as  our  Hebrew  Scriptures  speak  of  one 
Messianic  advent  only,  and  not  of  two  advents  (even 
those  in  the  synagogue  who  speak  of  a  Messiah  from 
the  house  of  Joseph  concurrently  with  one  from  the 
house  of  David  make  their  advent  synchronous) ;  and 
as  the  inspired  Book  does  not  preach  Messiah's  kingdom 
as  a  matter  <f faith,  but  distinctly  identifies  it  icith  mat- 
ters of  fact  which  are  to  be  made  evident  to  the  senses, 
we  ding  to  the  plain  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  text 
of  the  Bible,  and  we  deny  that  Messiah  has  yet  appeared, 
and  upon  the  following  grounds :  First.  Because  of  the 
three  distinctive  facts  which  the  inspired  seer  of  Judah 
inseparably  connects  with  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
viz.  the  cessation  of  war  and  the  uninterrupted  reign  of 
peace,  the  prevalence  of  a  perfect  concord  of  opinion  on 
all  matters  bearing  upon  the  worship  of  the  one  and 
only  God,  and  the  ingathering  of  the  renmant  of  Judah 
and  of  the  dispersed  ten  tribes  of  Israel— not  one  has, 
up  to  the  present  time,  been  accomplished.  Second. 
We  dissent  from  the  proposition  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  the  Messiah  announced  by  the  prophets,  because  the 
Church  which  he  founded,  and  which  his  successors  de- 
veloped, has  offered,  during  a  succession  of  centuries,  a 
most  singular  contrast  to  what  is  described  by  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  Mes- 
siah's advent,  and  of  his  glorious  kingdom.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  declares  that  when  the  Messiah  appears,  peace, 
love,  and  union  will  be  permanently  established;  and 
every  candid  man  must  admit  that  the  world  has  not 
yet  realized  the  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy. 
Again,  in  the  days  of  Messiah,  all  men,  as  Scripture 
saith,  *  are  to  serve  GUxl  with  one  accord ;'  and  yet  it  is 
very  certain  that  since  the  appearance  of  him  whom  our 
Christian  brethren  believe  to  be  Messiah,  mankind  has 
been  split  into  more  hostile  divisions  on  the  grounds  of 
-^ligious  belief,  and  more  antagonistic  sects  have  sprung 


up,  than  in  any  historic  age  before  Christianity 
preached."  For  the  articles  of  confession,  see  the  arti- 
cle Judaism,  iv,  1057,  col.  1  (9  and  12),  1058,  and  espe- 
cially those  portions  in  Conservative  and  Reformed  iv- 
DAisM ;  also  Restoration  op  the  Jews. 

lY.  Proof  qf  the  Messiakskip  of  Jesus, — ^This  discus- 
sion resolves  itself  into  two  questions^  See  Jiescs 
Christ. 

1.  llie  promised  Messiah  has  already  come.  To  prove 
this  assertion,  we  shall  confine  oar  remarks  to  three 
prophecies.  (1.)  The  first  is  the  passage  above  com- 
mented on,  occurring  in  Gen.  xlix,  8, 10,  where  Jacob  is 
giving  his  sons  his  parting  benediction,  etc.  When  he 
comes  to  Judah,  he  says :  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  de- 
part from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  fh>m  between  bis  feet, 
until  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  obedience 
of  the  people  be."  It  is  evident  that  by  Judah  is  here 
meant,  not  the  person,  but  the  tribe ;  for  Judah  died 
in  Egypt,  without  any  pre-eminence.  By  sceptre  and 
kntgiver  are  obviously  intended  the  legidative  and  rul- 
ing power,  which  did,  in  the  course  of  time,  commence 
in  David,  and  which  for  centuries  afterwards  was  con- 
tinued  in  hb  descendants.  Whatever  variety  the  fonn 
of  government — ^whether  monarchical  or  aristocratical — 
might  have  assumed,  the  law  and  polity  were  still  tke 
same^  This  prediction  all  the  ancient  Jews  referred  to 
the  Messiah.  Ben-Uzziel  renders  it,  **  Until  the  time 
when  the  king  Messiah  shall  come."  The  Targom  of 
OnkeloB  speaks  to  the  same  effect,  and  that  of  Jerusa- 
lem paraphrases  it  thus :  "  Kings  shall  not  cease  from 
the  house  of  Judah,  nor  doctors  that  teach  the  law 
ftom  his  children,  until  that  the  king  Messiah  do  come, 
whose  the  kingdom  is ;  and  all  nations  of  the  earth 
shall  be  subject  unto  him."  Now  that  the  sceptre  has 
departed  from  Judah,  and,  consequently,  that  the  Me&- 
siidi  has  come,  we  argue  from  the  acknowledgments  of 
some  most  learned  Jews  themselves.  Kimchi  thus  com- 
ments on  Rosea :  ^  These  are  the  days  of  oar  captiv- 
ity, wherein  we  have  neither  king  nor  prince  in  Israel ; 
but  we  are  in  the  power  of  the  Gentiles,  and  under  their 
kings  and  princes."  Again,  Abarbanel,  commenting  on 
Isa.  liii,  says  that  it  is  a  great  part  of  their  misery 
in  their  captivity  that  they  have  neither  kingdom  nor 
rule,  nor  a  sceptre  of  judgment !  The  precise  time 
when  all  authority  departed  from  Judah  is  disputed. 
Some  date  its  departure  from  the  time  when  Herod,  an 
Idumean,  set  aside  the  Maccabees  and  Sanhedrim. 
Thereupon  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  shaved  their 
heads,  put  on  sackcloth,  and  cried,  **  Woe  to  us,  because 
the  sceptre  is  departed  from  Judah,  and  a  lawgiver  from 
beneath  his  feet !"  Others  think  that  it  was  when 
Vespasian  and  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  the  Tem- 
ple that  the  Jews  lost  the  last  vestige  of  authority. 
If,  therefore,  the  sceptre  has  departed  from  Judah — and 
who  can  question  it  who  looks  at  the  broken-ap,  scat- 
tered, and  lost  state  of  that  tribe  for  ages? — the  concla- 
sion  is  deariy  irresistible  that  the  Messiah  must  have 
long  since  come!  To  avoid  the  force  of  this  conclusion 
the  Jews  now  say  that  the  133^^,  she'bet,  which  we  ren- 
der sceptre,  may  be  translated  rod,  and  metaphorically 
signifies,  in  the  above  passage,  affiiction.  That  the 
word  cannot  bear  this  meaning  here  is  evident,  because, 
for  a  long  while  after  the  prophecy  was  uttered,  espe- 
cially in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  was  in  a  roost  prosperous  state.    See  Sceptre. 

(2.)  The  next  proof  that  the  Messiah  has  long  since 
come  we  adduce  from  Dan.  ix,  25, 26, 27.  It  is  evident 
that  the  true  Messiah  is  here  spoken  of.  He  is  twice 
designated  by  the  very  name.  If  we  consider  what  the 
work  is  which  he  is  here  said  to  accomplish,  we  shall 
have  a  full  confirmation  of  this.  Who  but  he  could 
finish  and  take  away  transgression,  make  reconciliation 
for  iniquity,  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  seal  up 
the  vision  and  prophecy,  confirm  the  covenants  with 
many,  and  cause  to  cease  the  sacrifice  and  oblation? 
Indeed,  there  is  a  saying  extant  in  the  Tahnud,  as  the 
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tndiuon  of  fonner  times,  ^In  Daniel  is  delivered  to  us 
the  end  of  the  Messiah,"  i  e.  the  tenn  wherein  he  ought 
U>  oome,  as  it  is  explained  by  Jarchu    Grotius  {De  Ve- 
rUaU  v)  speaks  fA  a  Jew,  R.  Beracbia,  who  lived  fifty 
yean  before  oar  Lord,  and  who  declared  that  the  time 
fixed  by  Daniel  ooukl  not  go  beyond  fifty  years  I    If 
then  it  be  the  iru€  Messiah  who  is  described  in  the 
above  prophecy,  it  remains  for  us  to  see  how  the  time 
predicted  for  his  coming  has  long  since  tianspired.  This 
is  expressly  said  to  be  seventy  weeks  from  the  going 
forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  build  Jerusa- 
lem.   That  by  seventy  weeks  are  to  be  understood  sev- 
enty sevens  of  years,  a  day  being  put  for  a  year,  and 
a  wee  ^  for  seven  years,  making  up  490  years,  is  allowed 
by  KioAchi,  Jarchi,  rabbi  Saadias,  and  other  learned 
Jews,  as  well  as  by  many  Christian  commentators.     It 
is  dear  that  these  seventy  weeks  cannot  consist  of 
weeks  of  days,  for  all  put  together  make  but  one  year, 
fjQr  months,  and  odd  days — a  space  of  time  too  short  to 
crowd  so  many  various  events  into  as  are  here  specified; 
nor  can  any  such  time  be  assigned  between  the  two  cap- 
tivitiea,  wherein  like  events  did  happen  (see  Prideaux, 
CamwLL  lib.  v,  pt.  1).     This  period  of  time  then  mutt 
Aore  lomg  timet  elapsed,  whether  we  date  its  commence- 
ment from  the  first  decree  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  i,  1,  2),  the 
second  of  Darius  Hystaspes  (vi,  15),  or  that  of  Arta- 
xerxes  (viit,  1).    See  Grotius,  Dt  VeriiaL  v ;  Josephus, 
War,  vii,  12, 18,     See  Sbventt  Weeks. 

(3>.)  We  can  only  barely  allude  to  one  remarkable 
predictaon  more,  which  fixes  the  time  of  the  Messiah's 
advent,  viz.  Hag.  ii,  7-9 :  "•  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and 
the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come :  and  I  will  fill  this 
house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  silver 
is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine,  saith  Uie  Lord  of  Hosts. 
The  gk>ry  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of 
the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.''  The  glory  here 
^M^cen  of  maul  be  in  reference  to  the  Messiah,  or  on 
some  other  account.  It  could  not  have  been  said  that 
the  second  Temple  exceeded  in  glory  the  former  one ; 
fbr  in  many  particulars,  according  to  the  acknowledge 
nent  of  the  Jews  themselves,  it  was  far  inferior,  both  as 
a  building  (Ezra  iii,  8,  12)  and  in  respect  of  the  sym- 
bols and  tokens  of  God's  special  favor  being  wanting 
(see  Kimchi  and  R.  Salomon  on  Hag.  i,  8).  The  prom- 
ised glory,  therefore,  must  refer  to  the  coming  and 
presence  of  him  who  was  promised  to  the  world  before 
there  was  any  nation  of  the  Jews ;  and  who  is  aptly 
cslled  the  *^Denrt  of  ail  noHontJ"  This  view  is  amp- 
ly confirmed  by  the  prophet  Malachi  (iii,  1).  Since, 
dien,  the  very  Temple  into  which  the  Saviour  was  to 
enter  has  for  ages  been  destroyed.  He  mutf,  if  the  integ- 
rity of  thu  prophecy  be  preserved,  have  come.  Nor  is 
the  force  of  this  passage  for  our  present  purpose  greatly 
diminished  if  we  take  the  interpretation  of  many,  that 
rrraH, "  desire,"  here,  being  fem.,  cannot  directly  refer 
to  the  Messiah  personally;  for  in  any  case  the  prophecy 
refers  to  some  glorification,  at  the  time  future,  of  the 
then  existing  Temple ;  and  as  that  Temple  has  now  ut- 
terly passed  away,  its  fulfilment  cannot  be  looked  for 
under  any  Messiah  yet  to  come.    See  Desire. 

That  there  was,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  a 
great  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  both  among  Jews  and 
Gendles,  may  be  seen  from  three  celebrated  historians, 
as  well  as  from  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Tacitus  (Hitt,  c 
13)  says:  "  Pluribus  persuasio  inerat,  antiquis  sacerdo- 
tom  literaris  contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore  fore  ut  valesce- 
ret  Orient,  profectique  Jndiea  rerum  potirentur."  Again, 
Suetonius  (in  Vetpat,  4)  says :  "■  Percrebruerat  Criente 
lotovetns  et  oonstans  opinio,  esse  in  fatis  ut  eo  tempore 
Jotei  profecti  remm  potirentur."  Josephus,  not  being 
able  to  find  any  calculation  by  which  to  protract  the 
geseral  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  applies  it  in  the  fol- 
kmiog  words  to  Veapasian  (ITor, vii, 81) :  "That  which 
diie&x  excited  the  Jews  to  war  was  an  ambiguous 
pnpheey,  which  was  also  found  in  the  sacred  books, 
tiut  it  that  time  aome  one  within  their  country  should 


arise  who  would  obtain  the  empire  of  the  whole  world." 
We  are,  moreover,  informed  again  by  Suetonius  (Octav. 
94),  that,  upon  the  conception  of  Augustus,  it  was  gen- 
erally thought  that  Nature  was  then  in  labor  to  bring 
forth  a  king  who  would  rule  the  ^mans.  Some  sup- 
pose that  the  words  of  Virgil  {Edog,  iv)  point  at  our 
Saviour,  but  they  were  intended  by  him  to  apply  to 
the  son  of  Pollio.  We  may  just  add  that  as  there  was 
a  general  expectation  of  the  Messiah  at  this  time,  so 
there  were  many  impostors  who  drew  after  them  many 
followers  (Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  2,  6 ;  War,  Ivii,  81).  See 
also  a  full  account  of  the  false  Christs  who  appeared  by 
John  k  Lent,  Sckediatm.  c.  2 ;  Maimonides,  tp,  ad  Ju- 
deeat  MwtiUentet ;  Christ  prophesies  of  such  persons 
(Matt,  xxiv,  24,  29). 

2.  The  limits  of  this  article  will  admit  of  our  only 
touching  upon  the  proofs  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 
none  other,  is  the  very  Messiah  that  was  to  come.  (1.) 
What  was  predicted  of  the  Messiah  was  fulfilled  in  Je- 
sus. Was  the  Messiah  to  be  of  the  seed  of  the  woman 
(Gen.  iii,  15),  and  this  woman  a  virgin?  (Isa.  vii,  14). 
So  we  are  told  (GaL  iv,  4;  Matt,  i,  18,  and  22,  23)  that 
Jesus  was  made  of  a  woman,  and  bom  of  a  virgin.  Was 
it  predicted  that  he  (Messiali)  should  be  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  of  the  family  of  Jesse,  and  of  the  house  of  David  ? 
(Mic.  V,  2;  Gen.  xlix,  10;  Isa.  xi,  10;  Jer.  xxiii,  5). 
This  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus  (Luke  i,  27,  69;  Matt,  i,  1). 
See  Genealogy  op  Christ.  (2.)  If  the  Messiah  was 
to  be  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  so  was  Jesus  also  (Isa. 
xviii;  John  vi,  14).  If  the  Messiah  was  to  appear  in 
the  second  Temple,  so  did  Jesus  (Hag.  ii,  7,  9 ;  John 
x%4ii,  20).  (8.)  The  Messiah  was  to  work  miracles  (Isa. 
XXXV,  6,  6;  comp.  Matt,  xi,  4,  5).  See  Miracle. 
(4.)  If  the  Messiah  was  to  BuSkr  and  die  (Isa.  liii),  we 
find  that  Jesus  died  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  very 
time,  and  under  the  identical  circumstances,  which  were 
predicted  of  him.  The  very  man  who  betrayed  him, 
the  price  for  which  he  was  sold,  the  indignities  he  was 
to  receive  in  his  last  moments,  the  parting  of  his  gar- 
ments, and  his  last  words,  etc,  were  all  foretold  of  the 
Messiah,  and  accomplished  in  Jesus!  (5.)  Was  the 
Messiah  to  rise  from  the  dead  ?  So  did  Jesus.  How 
stupendous  and  adorable  is  the  providence  of  God,  who, 
through  so  many  apparent  contingencies,  brought  such 
things  to  pass !  See  Kidder,  Demonstration  of  the  Met' 
siah  (Lond.  1726,  foL) ;  Olearins,  Jesut  d,  wahre  Mettiat 
(Leips.  1714, 1787);  WCtM!i,MetsiahthipofJegut  (War- 
burton  Lect.  1852) ;  Black,  Mettiaht  and  anH'Mettiuhs 
(Lond.  1853) ;  Browne,  Mettiah  at  foretold  and  expected 
(Lond.  1862) ;  Higginson,  HArew  Mettianic  Hope  and 
Chrittian  Realihf  (Lond.  1871).  (ikimp.  also  Malcohn's 
Theological  Index,  s.  v. ;  Volbeding's  Index  Profframmor 
turn,  p.  88  sq.;  Hase's  Leben  Jesu,  p.  86;  and  Danz, 
Wdrttriueh,  p.  855  sq.     See  Christoloot. 

MESSIAHS,  False.  Jesiui  warned  his  disciples 
that  false  Christs  should  arise  (Matt,  xxiv,  24),  and  the 
evoit  has  verified  the  prediction.  No  less  than  twenty- 
four  such  impostors  have  been  enumerated  as  having 
app^ured  in  different  places  and  at  different  times ;  and 
even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  list.  One  by  the  name 
of  Simeon  was  the  first  of  any  note  who  made  a  noise  in 
the  world.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  things 
under  Hadrian,  he  set  himself  up  as  the  head  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  and  proclaimed  himself  their  long-expected 
Messiah.  He  was  one  of  those  banditti  that  infested 
Judsa,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  violence  against  the 
Romans ;  and  had  become  so  powerful  that  he  was  chos- 
en king  of  the  Jews,  and  by  them  acknowledged  their 
Messiah.  However,  to  facilitate  the  success  of  this  bold 
enterprise,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Bar-Cocheba  (q.  v.), 
alluding  to  the  star  foretold  by  Balaam;  for  he  pre- 
tended to  be  the  star  sent  bv  heaven  to  restore  his  na- 
tion  to  its  ancient  liberty  and  glory.  *  This  epithet  was 
changed  by  his  enemies  into  that  of  Bar-Cozeba,  L  e. 
ton  of  a  lie.  He  chose  a  forerunner,  raised  an  army, 
was  anointed  king,  coined  money  inscribed  with  his 
own  name,  and  proclaimed  himself  Messiah  and  prince 
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of  the  Jewish  nation.  Hadrian  raiaed  an  amy,  and  sent 
it  against  him:  he  retired  into  a  town  called  Mther, 
where  he  was  besieged.  Bar-Cocheba  seems  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  siege,  the  city  was  taken,  and  a  dread- 
ful havoc  succeeded.  The  Jews  themselves  allow  that 
during  this  short  war  against  the  Romans  in  defence  of 
this  false  Messiah  they  lost  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
souls.  This  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  2d  century.  In  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  A.D.  484,  another  im- 
postor aroee,  called  Mo$ts  CrettmtU,  Ue  pretended  to 
be  a  second  Moses,  sent  to  deliver  the  Jews  who  dwelt 
in  Crete,  and  promised  to  divide  the  sea  and  give  them 
a  safe  passage  through  it.  Their  delusion  proved  so 
strong  and  universal  that  they  neglected  their  lands, 
houses,  and  other  concerns,  and  took  only  so  much  with 
them  as  they  could  conveniently  carry.  On  the  day 
appointed,  this  false  Moses,  having  led  them  to  the 
top  of  a  rock,  men,  women,  and  children  threw  them- 
selves headlong  down  into  the  sea,  without  the  least 
hentation  or  reluctance,  till  so  great  a  number  of  them 
were  drowned  as  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  rest,  and  make 
them  sensible  of  the  cheat  They  then  began  to  look 
for  their  pretended  leader,  but  he  had  disappeared,  and 
escaped  out  of  their  hands. 

In  the  reign  of  Justin^  about  A.D.  520,  another  im- 
postor appeared,  who  called  himself  the  son  of  Moses. 
His  name  was  Dunactn.  He  entered  into  a  city  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  and  there  he  greatly  oppressed  the  Christians ; 
but  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  Elesban, 
an  Ethiopian  general  The  Jews  and  Samaritans  re- 
belled against  the  emperor  Justinian,  A.D.  629,  and  set 
up  one  Julian  for  their  king,  and  accounted  him  the 
Messiah.  The  emperor  sent  an  anny  against  them, 
killed  great  numbers  of  them,  took  their  pretended  Me»- 
siah  prisoner,  and  immediately  put  him  to  death.  In 
the  time  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  about  A.D.  721,  arose  an- 
other false  Messiah  in  Spain:  his  name  was  Sertmu. 
He  drew  great  numbers  after  him,  to  their  no  small  loss 
and  disappointment;  but  all  his  pretensions  came  to 
nothing. 

The  12th  century  was  particularly  fruitful  in  pro- 
ducing Messiahs.  About  1137  there  appeared  one  in 
France,  who  was  put  to  death,  and  numbers  of  those 
who  followed  him.  In  A.D.  11S8  the  Persians  were  dis- 
turbed with  a  Jew  who  called  himself  the  Messiah. 
He  collected  a  vast  army ;  but  he,  too,  was  put  to  death, 
and  his  followers  were  treated  Mrith  great  inhumanity. 
A  false  Messiah  stirred  up  the  Jews  at  Cordova,  in  Spain, 
A.D.  1167.  The  wiser  and  better  part  looked  upon  him 
as  a  madman,  but  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion believed  in  him.  On  this  occasion  neariy  all  the 
Jews  in  Spain  were  destroyed.  Another  false  Messiah 
who  aroee  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  A.D.  1167,  under  the 
name  of  David  A  Irui  (Alroy),  brought  great  troubles 
and  persecutions  upon  the  Jews  that  were  scattered 
throughout  that  country.  Disraeli  has  taken  this  his- 
torical event  as  the  plot  of  his  A  hroy.  In  the  same  year 
an  Arabian  professed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  pretended 
to  work  miracles.  When  seareh  was  made  for  him,  his 
followers  fled,  and  he  was  brought  before  the  Arabian 
king.  Being  questioned  by  him,  he  replied  that  he  was 
a  prophet  sent  from  Grod.  The  king  then  asked  him 
what  sign  he  could  show  to  confirm  his  mission.  **  Cut 
off  my  head,"  said  he,  ^*  and  I  will  return  to  life  again." 
The  king  took  him  at  his  word,  promising  to  believe  him 
if  his  prediction  was  accomplished.  The  poor  wretch, 
however,  never  came  to  life  again,  and  the  cheat  was 
sufficiently  discovo^ed.  Those  who  had  been  deluded 
by  him  were  grievously  punished,  and  the  narion  was 
condemned  to  a  very  heavy  fine.  Not  long  after  this,  a 
Jew  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates  called  himself  the 
Messiah,  and  drew  vast  multitudes  of  people  about  him. 
He  gave  this  for  tt  sign  of  it,  that  he  had  been  leprous, 
and  had  been  cured  in  the  course  of  one  night  He,  like 
the  rest,  perished,  and  brought  great  persecution  on  his 
countrymen.  A  magician  and  false  Christ  aroee  in  Per^ 
aia,  A.D.  1174,  who  seduced  many  of  the  common  peo- 


ple, and  brought  the  Jews  into  great  tribulation  (i 
Maimonides,  Epistol.  ad  Judmot  in  MasmHa  agaded). 
Another  of  these  impostors,  a  great  cabalist,  aroae,  AJX. 
1176,  in  Moravia,  who  was  called  David  A  bnasmr.  He 
pretended  he  could  nuike  himsrif  invisible ;  bat  be  was 
soon  taken  and  put  to  death,  and  a  heavy  fine  laid  upon 
the  Jews.  A  famous  cheat  and  rebel  exerted  himadf  Ia 
Persia,  A.D.  1199,  called  David  0^2>apuiL  Hewaaaman 
of  learning,  a  great  magician,  and  pretended  to  be  the 
Messiah.  He  raised  an  army  against  the  king,  but  waa 
taken  and  imfnisoned;  and,  having  made  Ms  escape, 
was  afterwards  retaken  and  beheaded.  Vast  numbers 
of  the  Jews  were  butchered  for  taking  part  with  this 
impostor. 

In  the  iSth  and  14th  centuries  the  Messiah  impoai- 
tion  had  come  to  a  comparative  atand-stilL  It  ia  tme 
the  most  learned  of  the  rabbis,  the  celebrated  Saadia, 
Abraham  Ibn-Chija,  Nachman,  and  Goaoni,  had  taken 
upon  themselves  to  calculate  the  time  of  the  actnal 
coming  of  the  veritable  deliverer,  and  had  fixed  upon 
1868  as  the  Mesriah  year;  but  no  one  came  forward 
and  sought  to  impose  hims^  upon  the  waiting  DHilti- 
tude.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  l&th  century,  however, 
the  opportunity  was  renewed  by  the  terrible  fate  of  the 
Jews,  especially  in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  where  for  ao 
many  years  they  had  enjoyed  a  haven  of  rest  On  tbe 
Continent  the  Jews  had  suffered  from  the  very  start  of 
the  Crusading  movement,  but  in  the  Iberian  peninsala 
they  had  found  a  pleasant  home  and  a  quiet  retreat,  Ire- 
quently  even  positions  of  power  and  of  honor.  Grate- 
ally,  however,  their  position  was  undermined.  Fint 
the  Church  of  Kome  trained  men  as  polemics  against 
the  Jews.  Later  it  was  determined  to  make  coorerts 
of  them  at  any  price,  and  if  they  could  not  be  secured 
peacefully,  to  subject  them  to  bloody  persecution.  This 
policy  was  inaugurated  at  Seville  in  1891-92,  and  soon 
spread  over  the  peninsula.  Escape  was  difficult,  and,  if 
made,  hardly  augured  a  bright^  future  in  other  lands; 
and  thus  reasoning,  they  remained,  and  some  200,000 
Jews  were  made  to  accept  baptism  at^he  point  of  the 
sword.  This  event  forms  the  saddest  turning-point  in 
Jewish  history.  Persecution  upon  persecution  fbllowed. 
The  Jew,  finding  no  alternative,  was  forced  to  play  the 
part  of  the  hypocrite,  and,  while  pressing  the  cross  to 
his  lips,  vowed  in  his  heart  more  faithful  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Israel  The  gloomiest  day  came  with  the 
date  of  America's  discovery.  The  year  that  shed  new 
light  upon  Europe  shrouded  the  Jew  in  darkness,  and 
forms  at  the  same  time  the  grandest  and  the  most  melan- 
choly hour  of  modem  history.  But  though  at  first  many 
had  been  made  converts  in  the  hours  of  oppression,  they 
gradually  came  to  believe  in  the  vital  truths  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and  though  the  examples  before  them  were  not 
promotive  of  a  true  Christian  life,  the  fact  that  no  de- 
liverer had  come  to  Israel  in  the  most  trying  hour 
made  them  not  only  faint  but  wavering,  and  there 
seemed  danger  that,  if  not  soon  inspired  with  new  hope, 
the  last  day  had  come  for  the  Jewish  race.  There  re- 
mained, it  is  true,  a  small  remnant  that  had  continued 
tiius  far  in  open  defiance  to  all  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  valiantly  contended  for  liberty  of  conscience. 
But  even  these  successive  trials  had  broken  their  cour- 
age, and  had  robbed  them  of  the  proq)ect  of  a  more  au- 
spicious future.  Not  only  the  uneducated,  but  even  the 
learned  and  the  devoted,  were  yielding  up  the  long 
cherished  Messianic  hope,  as  a  sweet  dream,  an  idle 
fancy,  which  lacked  all  chance  of  reality.  The  Jewish 
race,  they  declared,  was  bom  to  suffer  forever,  and  the 
day  would  never  come  for  deliverance  fVom  oppreason ; 
never  should  they  see  a  day  of  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence. This  hopeless  and  hapless  condition  of  his  coun- 
trymen determined  the  learned  Jewish  rabbi  Abrabanel 
(q.  V.)  ta  employ  his  pen  in  defence  of  the  0.-T.  Script^ 
ures,  and  of  Jewish  interpretation.  Aware  that  if  this 
spirit  of  discontent  and  unbelief  were  sufKered  to  grow  it 
would  result  in  the  ultimate  defuncticm  of  the  Jewish 
ranks,  he  essayed  to  combat  it  by  inspiring  thera  anew 
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vitfa  the  proepecta  of  an  earlj  delivery  from  oppreatioo, 
and  the  dilwn  of  a  happy  change.  Though  hoar^'  with 
mga^  he  wrote  with  trembling  hands  book  after  book  to 
erplain  the  principal  Meananic  passages  o£  the  O.  T., 
especiallT  thdee  of  Danie],  and  argaoilthat  Israel  could 
saicly  depeod  upon  a  glorious  Mnre,  and  that  the  day 
of  tlM  Mwwiah  was  near  at  hand.  He  even  went  so  fkr 
as  to  determine  the  date,  and  fixed  upon  1508  as  the 
y^mr  of  their  deliveiy.  As  a  leader  in  Israel,  Abraba- 
Bells  word  commanded  attention,  and  the  wretched  peo- 
ple were  encooniged  to  take  new  hope. 

At  aoch  a  moment  there  was  room  for  imposition,  and 
it  came  immediately  with  the  very  opening  of  the  16th 
century.     Enthusiasts  declared  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived for  removal  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  anticipate  the 
change  ao  near  at  hand.    One  German  rabbi,  Ascher 
lAmmlrfn  (or  l«ifcmmHn),  a  resident  within  the  Austrian 
dominions,  actually  gave  himself  out  as  the  forerunner 
of  the  approaching  Messiah,  and,  as  pseudo-John,  about 
A.D.  1602,  called  the  people  tt>  repentance,  and  uiged  an 
immediate  removal  to  the  £ast.  He  pulled  down  his  own 
house,  piesagiug  that  by  another  year  he  and  his  breth- 
ren who  would  follow  him  should  live  in  peace  under  the 
reign  of  the  **  King  of  the  Jews.''    LJUnsalein  lived  near 
Tenice,  but  his  admonitions  travelled  all  through  Cier- 
aaany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.    £ver3rwheie  his  cause 
made  converts;  even  Christians  are  said  to  have  be- 
lieved in  his  minion  (see  Griitz,  Ge$ck,  d,  Judm,  ix,  248). 
But  the  prophet  died  suddenly,  and  all  hopes  lay  pros- 
trate in  the  dust.    The  agony  of  the  people,  so  basely 
deceived,  lacks  description.    A  few  flodced  to  the  cross 
of  Christ,  and  in  this  their  most  tiying  hour  dedared 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ;  but  the  greater  number,  with 
that  stnbbomnem  characteristic  of  the  Shemitic  race, 
yet  refused  to  look  for  help  from  the  jprecU  Physician. 

The  Messiah-hope  stall  lingered,  however  faintly,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Jew,  partaculariy  in  the  Iberian  p«iin- 
sida,  where  he  now  suffered  most;  and  it  was  not  long 
befbce  a  new  impostor  arose  to  abuse  the  confidence  of 
his  much  dejec|ed  brethren.    This  time  the  pretender 
played  bis  part  more  acutely,  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore his  deception  was  discovered.    During  the  eventful 
reign  of  Charles  Y  a  person  suddenly  turned  up  at  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  who,  calling  himself  />a- 
wid  JUubemif  declared  that  he  had  come  from  India  as 
ambaasador  of  his  brother,  the  Icing  of  the  Jews,  to 
ptopoae  an  alliance  for  the  reooveiy  of  the  Holy  Land 
iBom  the  Mossulman.    He  had  so  carefully  prepared 
himaelf  for  his  role  that  he  appeared  natural,  and  his 
story  apparoitly  bore  truth  upon  its  face.    He  readily 
found  iriends  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  he 
was  fovofmUy  received  wherever  he  went    To  persuade 
the  Ihwrian  government  of  the  verity  of  his  mission,  he 
had  brought  papers  confirming  his  daims;  and  he  kept 
at  such  a  respectful  distance  from  the  Jews  that  they 
became  doubly  anxious  to  approach  him.    Those  who 
had  been  foicU^ly  converted  to  Christianity  fairly  wor- 
shipped the  ground  he  had  stood  upon ;  and  great  was 
the  joy  among  the  Jews  of  Italy  when  David  found  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  Clement  VII  (1528-84),  and  gained  dis- 
tinctions at  the  papal  court.   In  the  midst  of  his  successes 
he  was  joined  by  one  Soiomon  Molcho  (q.  v.),  a  Portu- 
guese New-Christian,  who  openly  apostatized  to  Juda- 
iam,  and  set  up  as  the  prophet  of  the  movement.   He  sub- 
mitted  to  circumcision,  and  in  many  other  ways  sought 
to  prove  his  sincerity.    At  first  he  travelled  with  David, 
bat,  anxious  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  he  parted  with  the 
pnnoe  sod  set  out  for  the  East.   On  his  return  he  viiited 
Uaneot  YII,  and  found  even  greater  favor  with  the  pope 
than  David.    Indeed,  Bf  olcho  enjoyed  Clement's  protec- 
tioQ  thereafter,  and,  though  an  apostate,  he  was  suffered 
to  poor  out  his  apocalyptic  rhapsodies  without  restraint. 
Bit  be  finallr  came  to  a  woful  end.    He  had  met  David 
tfilo,  and  together  they  had  gone  to  Ratisbon,  the  seat 
tf Chtdes  F,  to  convert  the  emperor.   Charles  was  hard- 
kctftetLand  both  David  and  Solomon  were  thrown  into 
-aoo-  thfi  former  escaping,  we  hardly  know  how,  the 


latter  expiadng  his  daring  at  the  stake.  This  put  an 
end  to  the  Messiah  {Mromises  of  the  16th  century. 

In  the  17th  centuiy  the  first  false  Christ  arose  in  the 
East  Indies,  A.D.  1616,  and  was  laigely  followed  by  the 
Portuguese  Jews  who  are  scattered  over  that  country. 
Another  in  the  Low  Countries  declared  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah  of  the  family  of  David,  and  of  the  line  of  Na- 
than, A.D.  1624.  He  promised  to  destroy  Rome,  and  to 
overthrow  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist  and  the  Turkish 
empire. 

The  year  1666  was  a  year  of  great  expectation,  and 
some  wonderful  thing  was  looked  for  by  many.  This 
was  a  fit  time  for  an  impostor  to  set  up,  and  accordingly 
lying  reports  were  carried  about.  It  was  said  that 
great  multitudes  marehed  from  unknown  parts  to  the 
remote  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  they  were  supposed  to  be 
the  ten  tribes  (ji  Israel,  who  had  been  dispersed  for  many 
ages;  that  a  ship  had  airived  in  the  north  part  of  Scot- 
land with  sails  and  cordage  of  silk;  that  the  marinera 
spoke  nothing  but  Hebrew ;  that  on  the  sails  was  this 
motto,  "^  The  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel''  The  auspicious 
moment  was  embraced  to  advantage  by  one  SabbatJud 
Zebi  (q.  v.),  the  greatest  of  all  Jewish  pretenders,  who 
made  a  great  noise,.and  gained  a  great  number  of  proe- 
eljrtes.  He  was  bom  at  Aleppo,  and  imposed  on  the 
Jews  for  a  considerable  time  with  great  success  as  ^  King 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth;"  but  when  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, under  whose  protection  he  lived,  questioned 
his  wholesome  influence  on  the  people,  he  forsook  the 
Jews  and  turned  Mohammedan  for  the  sake  of  saving  his 
life,  which  he  believed  in  danger— a  presentiment  that 
proved  but  too  true,  for  he  was  finally  beheaded.  Sab- 
bathai  Zebi's  influence  is  still  incalculable ;  he  demands 
so  mudi  notice  at  our  hands  that  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  special  article  under  his  name.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  this  man  formed  a  considerable  sect,  which — 
notwithstanding  that  the  conduct  of  its  founder  might, 
one  would  suppose,  have  disabused  the  most  blind  and 
£uiatic  enthusiasm— long  existed,  and  still  continues  to 
exist. 

Another  false  Christ  that  made  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  converts  was  one  rabbi  Mordeccd,  a  Jew  of 
Germany :  he  appeared  AD.  1682.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  found  out  to  be  an  impostor,  and  was  obliged 
to  flee  from  Italy  to  Poland  to  save  his  life :  what  be- 
came of  him  afterwards  does  not  seem  to  be  recorded. 
About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  an  extraordinaiy 
adventurer,  named  Frank,  by  birth  a  Polish  Jew,  and  l^ 
profession,  in  his  younger  days,  a  distiller  of  brandy, 
suddenly  came  to  the  fiont,  and  revived  the  expiring 
Sabbathaic  party  by  the  propagation  of  a  new  creed, 
which  leaned  towards  Christianity,  while  it  was  really 
neither  that  nor  Judaism.  This  lofty  eclectic  rejected 
the  Talmud,  but  msisted  on  a  hidden  sense  in  the  Script- 
ures. He  admitted  the  trinity  and  the  incarnation  of 
the  Deity,  but  preserved  an  artful  ambiguity  as  to  the 
person  in  whom  the  Deity  was  incarnate.  He  was  him- 
self a  believer  in  Sabbathai  Zebi,  and  yet  he  dared  not  to 
speak  out  against  Christ ;  consequently  he  preferred  to 
leave  the  question  unsettled,  until  his  connection  vrith 
the  Christian  wOTld  seemed  to  demand  a  more  decided 
confession,  when  he  openly  embraced  Christianity  as  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  his  last 
years  be  flourished  as  ^  baron"'  Frank,  and  his  foUowers 
dared  even  to  presume  that  he  was  of  royal  lineage,  and 
cloedy  related  to  the  reigning  house  of  Russia.  The 
extent  of  his  influence  may  be  fairly  estimated  by  our 
readers  when  we  tell  them  that  800  persons  attended  his 
funeral.  A  cross  was  set  up  over  his  tomb.  For  some 
time  a  daughter  whom  he  had  left  guided  his  followers ; 
but  these  gradually  dispersed,  and,  deprived  of  pecuni- 
ary aid,  the  fiimily  of  Frank  gave  to  the  world  a  work 
written  by  him  many  years  before  his  decease,  counsel- 
ling the  Jews  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion.  See 
FkvVNK,  Jacob.  Frank  evidently  preferred  to  continue 
the  work  of  Sabbathai  Zebi  rather  than  declare  himself 
a  Messiah.    He  frequently  declared  that  his  mission 
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was  to  unite  together  all  religions,  sects,  and  confessions. 
Among  the  paradoxical  opinions  he  is  said  to  have  ad- 
vanced was  the  idea  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  still 
upon  earth,  and  that  he  would  soon  again  send  forth 
twelve  apostles  to  publish  the  GoepeL  All  that  now 
remains  of  the  Frankists  is  contained  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Poland ;  they  are  therefcM^  virtually 
Christians,  though  distinguuhing  themselves  by  marked 
remains  of  Judaism.  Some  consider  that  they  still  re- 
tain in  secret  a  belief  in  the  religion  of  the  synagogue. 
They  are  found  in  Poland,  especially  at  Warsaw,  dis- 
persed among  all,  even  the  highest,  classes  of  society, 
chiefly  in  the  profession  of  law  and  medicine.  They 
are  said  to  have  taken  a  considerable  share  in  the  war 
of  insurrection  against  Russia  in  the  year  1880;  it  has 
even  been  said  that  the  chief  of  the  Frankists  was  a 
member  of  the  Diet  of  Poland,  and  afterwards  obliged 
to  take  refuge  as  an  exile  in  France.  But  little  is 
known  of  them  at  present,  as  they  mix  so  largely  with 
the  Christians  as  such. 

In  our  own  day  the  Messiah  question  is  again  en- 
livened by  the  appearance  of  new  claimants.  One  of 
these  lately  made  his  d^but  in  the  far  East,  at  Sana,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Yemen,  and  created  much  excitement, 
which  has  scarcely  subsided  yet.  The  well-known 
£astem  traveller,  baron  De  Maltzahn,  fumbhes  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  modem  Messiah  of  the  Orient: 
The  pretender,  of  a  fascinating  exterior,  remarkably 
brilliant  eyes,  and  a  melodious  voice,  after  studying  the 
mysteries  of  the  great  cabalistical  work,  the  2^har, 
withdrew  from  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  and 
eventually  rerired  into  a  desert,  where  he  submitted  to 
bodily  mortifications  and  self-deniaL  He  soon  became 
distinguished  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  as  such  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  superstitious  Bedouins. 
These,  seeking  to  obtain  his  good  graces,  brought  vari- 
ous descriptions  of  food,  and  were  pleased  that  he  con- 
descended to  accept  their  offerings.  The  increase  of 
their  flocks  and  of  their  household,  and  even  their 
success  in  the  attack  upon  hostile  troops,  were  attrib- 
uted to  the  power  peculiar  to  this  worker  of  mar- 
vels. His  reputation  spread  far  and  wide  among  the 
Arabian  population,  and  many  incredible  stories  were 
circulated  about  this  "  wise  man."  It  was  said  of  him 
that  his  face  had  the  splendor  of  the  sun ;  that  the 
name,  *'  Son  of  David,"  was  engraved  upon  his  hand ; 
that  he  possessed  the  valuable  power  of  discovering  treas- 
ures; that  he  was  invulnerable,  etc  His  Jewish  com- 
patriots, not  pleased  with  the  connection  between  their 
favorite  scholar  and  the  members  of  a  strange  religion, 
were  about  to  bring  him  back  to  his  own  people,  when 
a  sudden  calamity  gave  the  position  of  this  man  a  new 
turn.  An  epidemic  broke  out  among  the  flocks  of  the 
Bedouins,  who  in  consequence  of  thb  calamity  were  in 
a  short  lime  reduced  to  extreme  want.  These  changes 
in  the  fortune  of  the  Arabs  were  assigned  to  the  secret 
influence  of  the  mvsterious  man.  It  was  then  remem- 
bered  that  he  was  a  Jew,  and  he  all  at  once  became  the 
object  of  bitter  hatred.  The  recluse  had  meanwhile 
quilted  his  solitude  and  relumed  to  his  native  place. 
Here  he  was  declared,  chiefly  by  the  Arabs,  to  be  a 
Messiah,  and  he  became  a  dreaded  and  unapproachable 
power  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  fiercest  enemies.  His 
Jewish  countrymen  were  in  expectation  that  he  would 
crush  the  Arabs  and  lead  his  own  brethren  to  the  Holy 
Land.  His  heated  imagination  accepted  the  messianic 
part  which  the  delusion  of  the  people  had  conferred  upon 
him ;  and  he  beheld  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  an 
evidence  of  his  high  mission.  He  received  everywhere 
munificent  presents,  lived  in  a  princely  style,  was  rev- 
erenced by  his  own  people,  and  dreaded  by  the  Moslems, 
until  some  daring  Arabs  finally  waylaid  and  killed  him, 
and  thus  proved  that  he  was  vulnerable.  But  supersti- 
tion is  more  invulnerable  than  false  Messiahs.  An 
Shocker  (such  was  his  name)  is  not  considered  as  dead 
by  his  followers.     He  appeared  after  the  murder,  they 

^\  under  another  form,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sana, 


and  proclaimed  that,  at  a  later  time,  he  would  assume 
again  his  former  shape.  The  govemmeDt  has  taken 
steps  to  seize  him,  but  he  has  since  disappeared,  and  his 
present  whereabouts  are  unknown. 

Very  recently  "  a  new  Messiah,"  writes  the  Fremdem^ 
blaU  (August,  1872), "  has  made  his  appearance,  and  be 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  address  his  first  official 
communication  to  the  Jewish  congregation  of  Berlin. 
The  royal '  whom  it  may  concern'  bore  a  seal  which  had 
on  it  the  crown  of  Israel,  the  shield  of  David,  and  the 
following  words  as  motto:  ^Ixt  bechaU  vdo  bekoack  it 
im  beruchij  amar  AdontU  Zdtaoth — not  with  power,  nor 
with  force,  but  with  my  Spirit,  says  the  Lord  Zebaotiu^ 
The  congregation  is  commanded  to  cause  to  be  pn>- 
claimed  in  the  synagogue  the  commemoration  day  of  the 
destmction  of  Jerusalem,  that  thenceforth  that  day  ahall 
be  celebrated  no  longer  as  a  day  of  mourning,  bat  as  a 
day  of  joy  and  jubilation,  because  he,*JekutJUel,  king  of 
Israel,*  has  come,  and  is  about  to  assume  the  throne  of 
his  empire  as  the  veritable  Messiah.  Should  they  re- 
fuse to  carry  out  his  behest,  he  will  pour  out  the  vial  of 
his  anger  on  the  unbelievers,  and  the  infidels  will  fiaU 
under  the  ban  of  excommunication,  on  his  entering  Ber- 
lin. The  communication  is  accompanied  by  a  memo- 
rial containing  the  rales  of  government  which  *  Jeku- 
thiel,  the  king  of  Israel,'  prescribes  for  the  govemoaent 
of  his  people,  and  a  copy  of  the  diplomatic  notes  which 
his  royal  majesty  has  caused  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Porte  and  the  other  great  powers  for  a  pcfaceaUe  ceasion 
of  Palestine  and  SjTia."  Although  a  year  has  passed 
since  he  issued  his  address^  nothing  ha^.  been  heard  of 
his  entry  into  the  new  capital  of  the  German  emfure. 

See  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald,  Tcdm,  et  Rahbm,  (Bade, 
1640,  foL),  colL  1267  aq.;  id.  Synagoga  Judaica^  ch. 
i;  Hulsius,  TheoL  Jud,  (Bredae,  1658,  4to);  Pocock, 
TheoL  Worhf  i,  159  sq.;  Johannes  k  Lent,  //wf.  of 
False  Messiahs  (in  Ugolini's  Thesaurvs,  entitled  //e 
Pseudo'Mesaiis);  EMenmengeTf '  FtUdeches  Judentkvwt 
(Konigsb.  1711,  2  vols.  4to),  ii,  647  sq.,  a  book  to  be 
read  very  guardedly;  Jortin, i?«maribff  on  EccL  UisL  iii, 
830;  Birch,  JJe  Messia  (Uavn.  1789);  Hairia,  Se^-mmu 
OH  the  Messiah ;  Simpson,  Key  to  the  Prophecies,  sec  9 ; 
Maclaurin,  On  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Mesmak ; 
Fuller,  Jesus  the  true  Messiah;  Stehelin,  Tradiiions  of 
the  Jews  (Lond.  1751-52,  fol) ;  De  Koesi,  Delia  rana  us- 
peitazione  degli  Ebrei  del  loro  Be  Messia  (Parma,  1778, 
4to);  Bertholdt,  CAriito/o^  Jud.  Jesu  apostoloruwt^e 
jEtate  (Erlangen,  1811)  —  convenient  but  superficial; 
Lange,  Life  of  Christ  (see  Index);  Liddon,  Divinity  of 
Christy  p.  69,  77,  91 ;  Alger,  Bist,  Fut,  Life,  p.  169,  219, 
853;  Sadler,  Emanuel,  p.  97  sq.;  Milman,  Bist.  of  the 
Jews,  ii,  432  sq. ;  iii,  866 ;  Allen,  Mod.  Judaism,  p.  258 
sq. ;  Young,  Christology  of  the  Targums  (Edinb.  1853) ; 
Jost,  Gesch.  der  Israeliien,  voL  viii ;  GrStz,  Gesch.  der 
Juden  (see  Index  in  vol.  vi,  vii,  viii,  and  x);  Michel 
Nicolas,  Des  doctrines  reU  des  Juifs  pendant  les  deux  ms- 
des  anterieurs  a  Fire  Chritieime  (Paris,  1860,  8vo),  pu 
266  sq. ;  Langen,  Judenth.  tur  Zeit  Christi  (Freibw  1866), 
p.  891  sq.;  Grau,  Semiten  und  Indogermanen  (2d  ed. 
Stuttg.  1867,  sm.  8vo),  Introd.  and  chap,  v ;  Kule,  Ku" 
raites  (Lond.  1870,  12mo),  p.  132  sq.;  Joum.  Sac.  Lit, 
1873,  Jan.  art.  viii;  Jahrb.  deutsch.  TheoL  1867,  ii,  840 
sq. ;  Christian  Examiner,  1869,  p.  96;  Engl,  Rev.  viii, 
182;  Christian  Monthly,  1844,  Nov.  p.  581;  National 
Rev,  April,  1863,  p.  466  sq.;  1864,  p.  554  sq.;  Old  and 
New,  1870,  April,  p.  546;  New-Englander,  v,  sisO  sq. ;  x, 
102  sq. ;  Biblioth,  Sac  xi,  609  sq. ;  Hamburger,  Real- 
Encyklop.f.  Bibel  u.  Talmud,  art.  Messias.    (J.  U.  W.) 

MeSBi'as  (Me«r(Tmc),  the  Gnecized  form  (John  i, 
41 ;  iv,  25)  of  the  Heb.  title  Messiah  (q.  v.),  translated 
Christ. 

MesBlna,  Aktonella  da,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  at  Messina  some  time  between  1414  and  1426; 
studied  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  school  of  Johann  van 
Eyck,  where  he  learned  the  secret  of  the  preparati<in 
and  use  of  oil-culors,  and  spread  the  knowledge  of  it 
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■flgiwMtIs  UDOog  the  YenetUiiB.  Authors  differ  wide- 
ly ss  to  this  artiBt,  and  v^y  little  is  known  of  his  life. 
His  prinripal  works  are  the  head  of  SL  Sebcutkm  and  a 
Jiadoima  ami  Ckiid,  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  A  Christ 
bommi  to  a  PiOar  is  in  the  Manfrini  Gallerj  at  Venice, 
and  a  Dtad  Christ,  with  three  weeping  angels,  in  the 
lapeiial  Galleiy  of  Yienna.  A  Crucifixion,  with  Uie 
Viigin  and  St.  John,  is  in  the  Antwerp  Museum;  and 
intheAoademyofVenioeisalFaepii^Attii.  Twoaltar- 
picees  br  him  are  recorded,  which  were  painted  for  the 
two  chorchee  of  the  Dominante,  besides  ssYeral  Ma- 
donnas and  sacred  subjects  for  individuals.  He  died 
about  1490.  See  Yasari,  Lioes  of  the  Pamters,  tiansL  by 
f  outer  (London,  1850, 5  vols.  8vo),  ii,  56 ;  Spooner,  Buh 
grapkieai  Hittory  qftheFineAris  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols. 
8TD),voLii,a.T.     O^M.F.) 

Mestresat,  Jean,  a  disting^nished  French  Prot- 
estant theologian,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1592.  He 
ttadied  theology  at  Saumur,  and  was  in  1615  appoint- 
ed pastm'  at  Charenton,  near  Paris,  which  position  he 
hdd  until  his  death.  May  2, 1657.  He  took  part  in  the 
national  synod  held  at  Charenton  in  1628,  and  presided 
over  that  of  1681.  Among  the  important  events  of  his 
fife,  we  most  mention  three  public  conferences  he  held, 
the  first  with  P.Y^non,  a  Jesuit,  the  great  polemic  of 
bis  otder ;  the  second  with  P.  Regonrd,  in  the  presence 
of  Anne  of  Austria;  and  the  third  with  abbot  De  Retz 
(afterwards  cardinal),  who  relates  the  most  striking  feat- 
ures of  it  in  his  Jf^Motret.  Mestresat  was  distingmshed 
for  his  inflexible  firmness  of  purpose.  It  is  said  that  he 
once  defended  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Uie  cardinal  De  Richelieu  with  so  much  vivacity 
that  that  prelate  could  not  help  remarking,  **  Here  is 
the  most  daring  minister  in  France.**  Like  his  col- 
league DaiU^  (q.  v.),  he  inclined  towards  the  views  of 
the  theologians  of  Saumur  concerning  h3rpothetical  uni- 
reiBBiism.  His  most  important  works  are :  De  fa  Com^ 
mspmm  de  Jisus  Christ  au  sacrement  de  PEucharistie, 
eomtre  ks  Ctardimaux  Bettarmin  et  Du  Perron  (Sedan, 
1624, 8vo)  :r—TraiU  de  r^crkure  Sainie,  eontre  le  JhuUe 
Btgmard  et  le  Cardimd  Du  Perron  (Gen.  1642,  8vo)  :— 
Trake  de  tAgHse  (Gen.  1649,  4to)  iSermons  sur  la 
tame  et  la  maiesaneede  Jisus  Christ  <xumonde{Gen.l6i9f 
SToyz^-^Sermomsurlesehe^HtresXIIetXTJIderEjn- 
tre  amx  Hebrsmx  (Gen.  1655, 8vo) : — Vingt  sermons  sur 
dieers  textes  (Sedan,  1625,  l2mo ;  Gen.  1658, 8vo).  See 
Mamoires  du  Cardinal  de  Betz  (Petitot's  collection), 
xfiv,  190;  B^le,  Diet.  Hist.;  Senebier,  HisL  Lift,  de 
Gei^ve;  Usmgj La Framoe Protest, xii, 400;  An6i4,Essai 
sur  lee  catvres  de  J.  Mestrtxat  (Strasb.  1847) ;  Hoefer, 
Xomv,  Bioff,  GmiraU,  zxzv,  184 ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyiL 
ix,44d{  A. Yinet,£rut(fe fa  PrMicottoa, p.  148.  (J.N.P.) 

Mestresat,  Philippe,  a  Beformed  theologian, 
son  of  Jean,  was  bom  at  Creneva.  In  1641  he  was  a 
proCeasor  of  philosophy  in  his  native  city ;  in  1644  the 
pastor  of  a  chorch;  and  in  1649  a  professor  of  theology. 
He  aeqnired  the  reputation  of  being  an  original  think- 
er and  a  good  preacher.  He  died  at  Geneva  in  1690. 
He  published  many  dissertations,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned :  De  Umone  Personantm  in  Christo  (Gen. 
1682, 4to) : — De  CommunicatUme  idiomatum  toti  Christo 
facta  (ibid.  1675,  4to)  i—De  Tolerantia  fratrum  dissi- 
dnibtm  in  prater-^/widamentalibus  (1668,  4to) : — Qu(8S' 
tkmum  philoeopkioO'-theologicarum  de  Sbero  arbitrio  De- 
COS  (1655,  4to).  See  Senebier,  HisL  Littir.  de  Geneve  ; 
Hoef«,  Nowp,  Biog,  GMrak,  s.  v. 

Metabolism  (from  furafiaXKkt,  to  change)  is  a 
tenn  coined  by  the  German  theologian  RUckert  to  de- 
Kribe  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Christian  fathers  Ig- 
ottto^  Justin,  and  Irenaens  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  They 
Saod  midway  between  strict  transubstantiation  and  the 
oerely  symbolical  view,  and  hold  fast  to  an  objective 
mm  of  the  sensible  with  the  supersensible.  See 
Lm'sStTPFKB;  Zwinole. 
UetagnomtiOB  ianeyTianymeo(metap^sics{q.y.) 


transcends  oomnx>n  knowledge.    This  name,  of  course, 
might  be  given  to  the  whole  system  of  philosophy. 

Metal,  a  term  that  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Auth.Yer., 
although  the  various  metals  and  operations  with  them 
are  frequently  referred  to.  In  the  following  article,  we 
chiefly  make  use  of  those  in  Kitto*s  and  Smith's  dic- 
tionaries. 

The  nuHmtains  of  Palestine  contained  metals,  nor 
were  the  Hebrews  ignorant  of  the  fact  (DeuU  viii,  9) ; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  understood  the  art  of 
mining,  unless  indeed  the  numerous  allusions  apparent- 
ly to  mining  operations  in  Job  xx viii. are  an  evidence 
Uiat  these  were  carried  on  in  the  period  of  the  mon- 
archy. See  Mink.  They  therefore  obtained  from  oth- 
ers the  superi(»r  as  well  as  the  inferior  metals,  and 
worked  them  up.  They  received  also  metal  utensils 
ready  made,  or  metal  in  plates  (Jer.  z,  9),  from  neigh- 
boring and  distant  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
Hebrews,  in  common  with  other  ancient  nations,  were 
acquainted  with  nearly  all  the  metals  known  to  mod- 
em metallurgy,  whether  as  the  products  of  their  own 
soil  or  the  results  of  intercourse  with  foreigners.  The 
trade  in  these  metals  was  chiefly  in  the  bands  of  the 
Phoonicians  (Ezek.  xxvii,  7),  who  obtained  them  from 
their  colonies,  principally  those  in  Spain  (Jer.  x,  9; 
Ezek.  xxvii,  12).  Some  also  came  from  Arabia  (Ezek. 
xxvii,  19),  and  some  apparently  from  the  country  of  the 
Caucasus  (Ezek.  xxvii,  18). 

L  One  of  the  earliest  geographical  definitions  is  the 
one  describing  the  country  of  Havilah  as  the  land 
which  abounded  in  gold,  and  the  gold  of  which  was 
good  (Gen.  ii,  11, 12).  The  first  artbt  in  metals  was  a 
Cainite,  Tubal-cain,  the  son  of  Lamech,  the  forger  or 
sharpener  of  every  instrument  of  copper  (A.  Y. "  brass") 
and  iron  (Gen.  iv,22).  *^  Abraham  was  very  rich  in  cattle, 
in  silverf  and  in  golcT  (Gen.  xiii,  2) ;  silver,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  being  the  medium  of  commerce,  while 
gold  existed  in  the  shape  of  ornaments  during  the  pa- 
triarchal ages.  The  vast  quantity  of  silver  and  gold 
used  in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  oth- 
erwise possessed  by  the  Jews  during  the  flourishing 
time  of  the  nation,  is  veiy  remarkable,  under  what- 
ever interpretation  we  regard  such  texts  as  1  Chrou. 
xxii,  14;  xxix,  4,  etc  In  like  manner,  we  find  among 
other  ancient  Asiatic  nations,  and  also  among  the  Bo- 
mans,  extraordinary  wealth  in  gold  and  silver  vessels 
and  ornaments  of  Jewelry.  As  all  the  accounts,  received 
from  sources  so  various,  cannot  be  founded  on  exagger- 
ation, we  may  rest  assured  that  the  precious  metals 
were  in  those  ancient  times  obtained  abundantly  from 
mines — ^gold  from  Africa,  India,  and  perhaps  even  then 
from  Northern  Asia;  and  silver  pruicipally  from  Spain. 

Tin  is  first  mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  the  Mid- 
ianites  which  were  taken  when  Balaam  was  slain 
(Numb,  xxxi,  22),  and  lead  is  used  to  heighten  the  im- 
agery of  Moses's  triumphal  song  (Exod.  xv,  10). 

Whether  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with 
steely  properly  so  called,  is  uncertain ;  the  words  so  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  Y.  (2  Sam.  xxii,  85 ;  Job  xx,  24 ;  PSa. 
xviii,  84;  Jer.  xv,  12)  are  in  all  other  passages  trans- 
lated brass,  and  would  be  more  correctly  copper.  The 
"  northern  iron"  of  Jer.  xv,  12  is  believed  by  commenta- 
tors to  be  iron  hardened  and  tempered  by  some  pecul- 
iar process,  so  as  more  nearly  to  correspond  to  what  we 
call  steel  (q.  v.);  and  the  " flaming  torches"  of  Nah.  ii, 
8  are  probably  the  flashing  steel  scythes  of  the  war- 
chariots  which  should  come  against  Nineveh.  * 

Besides  the  simple  metals,  it  u  supposed  that  the 
Hebrews  used  the  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  known 
as  bronze,  and  probably  in  all  esses  in  which  copper  is 
mentioned  as  in  any  way  manufactured,  bronze  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  metal  indicated.  But  with  regard  to 
the  chaskmal  (A.  Y.  "^  amber")  of  Ezek.  i,  4,  27 ;  viii,  2, 
rendered  by  the  Sept.  iiKuerpov,  and  the  Yulg.  electrum, 
by  which  our  translators  were  misled,  there  is  consider- 
able difficulty.  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  chashmal, 
for  which  no  satisfactory  etymology  has  been  proposed, 
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there  can  be  bnt  little  doubt  that  by  ffKiierpov  the  Sept 
tranalatora  intended,  not  the  foesil  resin  known  by  that 
name  to  the  Greeks  and  to  us  as  **  amber,**  but  the 
metal  so  called,  which  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  four 
parts  of  gold  with  one  of  silver,  described  by  Pliny 
(xxxiii,  23)  as  more  brilliant  than  silver  by  lamp-light. 
There  is  the  same  difficulty  attending  the  xaXxoXi- 
f5apov  (Rev.  i,16;  ii,18;  A.V.  "  fine  brass"),  which  has 
hitherto  successfully  resisted  all  the  efibrts  of  commen- 
utors,  but  which  is  explained  by  Suidas  as  a  kind  of 
electron  more  precious  than  gold.  That  it  was  a  mixed 
metal  of  great  brilliancy  is  extremely  probable,  but  it 
has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  identify  it.  Whether 
it  was  the  same  as  that  precious  compound  known 
xunong  the  ancients  as  Corinthian  brats  is  uncertain,  but 
it  is  likely  that  in  later  times  the  Jews  possessed  splen- 
did vessels  of  the  costly  compound  known  by  that  name. 
Indeed,  this  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Joeephus  {Lffej  p. 
13).    See  Brass. 

In  addition  to  the  metals  actually  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  it  has  been  supposed  that  mercury  is  alluded  to 
in  Numb,  xxxi,  23  as  "  the  water  of  separation,"  being 
"  looked  upon  as  the  mother  by  which  all  the  metals 
were  fructified,  purified,  and  brought  forth,"  and  on  this 
account  kept  secret,  and  only  mysteriously  hinted  at 
(Napier,  Metal,  of  the  Bible,  Introd.  p.  6).  Mr.  Napier 
adds,  ^  There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  this  sup- 
position." 

With  the  exception  of  iron,  gold  is  the  most  widely 
diffused  of  all  metals.  Almost  every  country  in  the 
world  has  in  its  turn  yielded  a  certain  supply ;  and  as  it 
is  fomid  most  frequently  in  alluvial  soil,  among  the 
debris  of  rocks  washed  down  by  the  torrents,  it  was 
known  at  a  very  early  period,  and  was  procured  with 
little  difficulty.  The  existence  of  gold  and  the  preva- 
lence of  gold  ornaments  in  early  times  are  no  proof  of  a 
high  state  of  cixilization,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Gold 
was  undoubtedly  used  before  the  art  of  working  iron  or 
copper  was  discovered.  We  have  no  indications  of  gold 
streams  or  mines  in  Palestine.  The  Hebrews  obtained 
their  principal  supply  from  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  ships  of  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  brought  it  for  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix,  11 ;  x, 
11),  and  at  a  later  period,  when  the  Hebrew  monarch 
had  equipped  a  fleet  and  manned  it  with  Tyrian  sailors, 
the  chief  of  their  freight  was  the  gold  of  Ophir  (1  Rings 
ix,  27,  28).  It  was  brought  thence  in  the  ships  of  Tai^ 
shish  (1  Kings  xxii,  48),  the  Indiamen  of  the  ancient 
world;  and  Parvaim  (2  Chron.  iii,  6),  Raamah  (Ezek. 
xxvii,22),Sheba(lKingsx,2,M);  Psa.lxxii,16;  Isa.lx, 
6 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  22),  and  Uphaz  (Jer.  x,  9),  were  other 
sources  of  gold  for  the  markets  of  Palestine  and  Tyre.  It 
was  probably  brought  in  the  form  of  ingots  (Josh,  vii,  21 ; 
A.  V.  **  wedge,"  lit. "  tongue"),  and  was  rapidly  convert- 
ed into  articles  of  ornament  and  use.  B^r-rings,  or  rather 
nose-rings,  were  made  of  it— those  given  to  Rebecca  were 
half  a  shekel  (J  oz.)  in  weight  (Gen.  xxiv,  22)— bracelets 
(Gen.  XXIV,  22),  chains  (Gen.  xli,  42),  signets  (Exod. 
XXXV,  22),  huUa,  or  spherical  ornaments  suspended  from 
the  neck  (Exod.  xxxv,  22),  and  chains  for  the  legs  (Numb. 
xxxi,  60 ;  oomp.  Isa.  iii,  18 ;  Pliny,  xxxiii,  12).  It  was 
used  in  embroidery  (Exod.xxxix,  8 ;  2  Sam.i,  24;  Pliny, 
viii,  74) ;  the  decorations  and  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle 
were  enriched  with  the  gold  of  the  ornaments  which  the 
Hebrews  willingly  offered  (Exod.  xxxv-xl) ;  the  same 
precious  metal  was  lavished  upon  the  Temple  (1  Kings 
vi,  vii) ;  Solomon's  throne  was  overlaid  with  gold  (1 
Kings  X,  18),  his  drinking-cups  and  the  vessek  of  the 
house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  were  of  pure  gold  (1 
Kings  X,  21),  and  the  neighboring  princes  brought  him 
as  presents  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  (1  Kings  x,  25). 
So  plentiful  indeed  was  the  supply  of  the  precious  met- 
als during  his  reign  that  silver  was  esteemed  of  little 
worth  (1  Kings  x,  21,  27).  Gold  and  silver  were  de- 
voted to  the  fashioning  of  idolatrous  images  (Exod.  xx, 
28;  xxxii,  4;  Dent,  xxix,  17;  1  Kings  xii,  28).  The 
crown  on  the  head  of  Malcham  (A.  V.  "  their  king"). 


the  idol  of  the  Ammonites  at  Rabbah,  weighed  a  talent 
of  gold,  that  is,  125  lbs.  troy,  a  weight  so  great  that  it 
could  not  have  been  worn  by  David  among  the  ordinary 
insignia  of  royalty  (2  Sam.  xii,  80).    The  great  abun- 
dance of  gold  in  eariy  times  is  indicated  by  its  entering 
into  the  composition  of  every  article  of  ornament  and 
almost  all  of  domestic  use.    Among  the  spoils  of  the 
Midianites  taken  by  the  Israelites,  in  their  bloodless 
victory  when  Balaam  was  slain,  were  ear-rings  and  jew- 
els to  the  amount  of  16,750  shekels  in  gold  (Numb,  xxxi, 
48-54),  equal  in  value  to  more  than  $150,000.      1700 
shekels  of  gold  (worth  more  than  $15,000)  in  nose  Jew- 
els (A.y.*' ear-rings")  akme  were  taken  by  Gideon^ 
army  from  the  slaughtered  Midianites  (Judg.  viii,  26). 
These  numbers,  though  large,  are  not  incrediUy  g^reat, 
when  we  consider  that  the  country  of  the  Midianites 
was  at  that  time  rich  in  gold  streams,  which  have  since 
been  exhausted,  and  that,  like  the  Malajrs  oi  the  pres- 
ent day  and  the  Peruvians  of  the  time  of  Pizarro,  they 
carried  most  of  their  wealth  about  them.     But  the 
amount  of  treasure  accumulated  by  David  fiom  spoils 
taken  in  war  is  so  enormous  that  we  are  tempted  to 
conclude  the  numbers  exaggerated.    From  the  gold 
shields  of  Hadadexer's  army  of  Syrians  and  other  sources 
he  had  collected,  according  to  the  chronicler  (1  Chron. 
xxii,  14),  100,000  talents  of  gold,  and  1,000,000  talents  of 
silver;  to  these  must  be  added  his  own  contribution  of 
8000  talents  uf  gold  and  7000  of  silver  (1  Chron.  xxix, 
2-4),  and  the  additional  oflferings  of  the  people,  the  total 
value  of  which,  estimating  the  weight  of  a  talent  to  be 
125  lbs.  troy,  gold  at  78«.  per  oz.,  and  silver  at  4s.  4^. 
per  oz.,  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Napier  to  be  ^989,929,687. 
Some  idea  of  the  largeness  of  this  sum  may  be  formed  by 
considering  that  in  1855  the  total  amount  of  gold  in  use 
in  the  world  was  calculated  to  be  about  $4,100,000,000. 
Undoubtedly  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  pos- 
sessed by  the  Israelites  might  be  greater  in  conse- 
quence of  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  were  masters  of  the  sea ;  but  in  the  time  of 
David  they  were  a  naticm  strolling  for  political  exist- 
ence, surrounded  by  powerful  enemies,  and  without  the 
leisure  necessary  for  developing  their  commercial  capsr 
bilities.    The  numbers  given  by  Josephus  {AnL  vii,  14, 
2)  are  only  one  tenth  of  those  in  the  text,  but  the  sum, 
even  when  thus  reduced,  is  still  enormous.     But  though 
gold  was  thus  comnoon,  silver  appears  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  medium  of  commerce.    The  first  commercial 
transaction  of  which  we  possess  the  details  was  the  pur- 
chase of  Ephron's  field  by  Abraham  for  400  shekels  of 
silver  (Gen.  xxiii,  16);  slaves  were  bought  with  silver 
(Gen.  xvii,  12) ;  silver  was  the  money  paid  by  Abime- 
lech  as  a  compensation  to  Abraham  (Gen.xx,  16);  Jo- 
seph was  sold  to  the  Ishmaelite  merchants  for  twenty 
pieces  of  silver  (Gen.  xxxvii,  28) ;  and  generally  in  the 
Old  Testament,  "money"  in  the  A.  V.  is  literally  sUver. 
The  first  payment  in  gold  is  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxi, 
25,  where  David  buys  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman,  or 
Araunah,  the  Jebusite,  for  *'  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold 
by  weight."   But  in  the  parallel  narrative  of  the  transac- 
tion in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  24,  the  price  paid  for  the  threshing- 
floor  and  the  oxen  is  fitly  shekels  of  silver.     An  attempt 
has  been  nuide  by  Keil  to  reconcile  these  two  passages, 
by  supposing  that  in  the  former  the  purchase  refeiied  to 
was  that  of  the  entire  hill  on  which  the  threshing-floor 
stood,  and  in  the  latter  that  of  the  threshing-floor  itsdt 
But  the  close  resemblance  between  the  two  nairatives 
renders  it  difficult  to  accept  this  explanation,  and  to  im- 
agine that  two  different  circumstances  are  described. 
That  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  numbers  in  2 
Sam.  xxiv,  9  and  1  Chron.  xxi,  5  is  admitted,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  present  case 
is  but  another  instance  of  the  same  kind.     With  thb 
one  exception  there  is  no  case  in  the  O.  T.  in  which 
gold  is  alluded  to  as  a  medium  of  commerce ;  the  He- 
brew coinage  may  have  been  partly  gold,  but  we  have  no 
proof  of  it.    See  Gold. 
Silver  vras  brought  into  Palestine  in  the  form  of 
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fdtfM  from  Taidiish,  with  gold  and  ivory  (1  Kings  x, 
22;  i  Cbioo.  iic,  21 ;  Jer.  x,  9).  The  accumulation  of 
w«iltb  in  the  reign  of  Solonion  was  so  great  that  silver 
wtft  but  little  esteemed :  **  the  king  made  silver  to  be  in 
jennlem  as  stones"  (1  Kings  x,  21,  27).  With  the 
uvanres  which  were  brought  out  of  Egypt,  not  only 
the  ornaments,  bat  the  ordinary  metal-work  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle was  made.  Silver  was  employed  for  the  sockets 
of  the  boards  (Exod.  xxvi,  19 ;  xxxvi,  24),  and  for  the 
books  of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets  (Exod.  xxxviii,  10). 
Tbe  cspitak  of  the  pillars  were  overiaid  with  it  (Exod. 
xxxriii,  17) ;  the  chargers  and  bowls  offered  by  the 
prioee*  at  the  dedication  of  the  Tabernacle  (Numb,  vii, 
13,  etc.),  the  trompets  for  marshalling  the  host  (Numb, 
s,  2X  and  some  of  the  candlesticks  and  tables  for  the 
Temple,  were  of  silver  (1  Ghron.  xxviii,  16, 16).  It  was 
oRd  ibr  the  setting  of  gold  ornaments  (F^v.  xxv,  11) 
and  other  decorations  (Cant,  i,  11),  and  for  tbe  pillars  of 
SolooKoo'i  gorgeooa  chariot  or  paJanquin  (Cant,  iii,  10). 
See  Silver. 

FhMB  a  comparison  of  the  difRerent  amounts  of  gold 
and  alrer  odlected  by  David,  it  appears  that  the  pro- 
psctkn  of  the  former  to  the  latter  was  1  to  9  nearly. 
Thne  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty  talents  of  gold 
were  demanded  of  Hezekiah  by  Sennacherib  (2  Kings 
xriii,  14);  but  later,  when  Phsjraoh-nechoh  took  Jeho- 
ihaz  prisoner,  he  impoeed  upon  the  land  a  tribute  of  100 
taknts  of  silver,  and  only  one  talent  of  gold  (2  Kings 
xxiii,33).  The  difference  in  the  proportion  of  gold  to 
nlrer  in  these  two  cases  is  very  remarkable,  and  does 
Qot  appear  to  have  been  explained.    See  Monby. 

Bnaa,or  more  properly  copper,  was  a  native  product 
of  Paleatioe,  *'a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
vhoae  hills  thou  mayeat  dig  copper^  (Dent,  viii,  9 ;  Job 
xxriii,  2).  It  was  so  plentiful  in  the  days  of  Solomon 
that  the  qoantity  employed  in  the  Temple  could  not  be 
eKimated,  it  was  so  great  (1  Kings  vii,  47).  Much  of 
tbe  copper  which  David  had  prepared  for  this  work  was 
taken  fitom  the  Syrians  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadezer 
(2  Sam.  viii,  8),  and  more  was  presented  by  Toi,  king  of 
Uaaath.  The  market  of  Tyre  was  suppdied  with  ves- 
leb  of  the  same  metal  by  the  merehants  of  Javan,  Tubal, 
aad  Meshech  (Ezek.  xxvii,  18).  There  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  brass,  a  mixture  of  copper  and  sine,  was 
Qskaoini  to  the  ancients.  To  the  latter  metal  no  allu- 
Mo  tt  fMind.  Bat  tin  was  well  known,  and  fh>m  the  dif- 
fialty  which  attends  the  toughening  of  pure  copper  so 
M  (0  fender  it  fit  for  hammering,  it  is  probable  that  the 
node  of  deoxidizing  copper  by  the  admixture  of  small 
qoantities  of  tin  had  been  early  discovered.  "  We  are 
iodined  to  think,"  says  Mr.  Napier,  **  that  Moses  used 
BO  copper  vessels  for  domestic  purposes,  but  bronze,  the 
oae  of  which  is  leas  objectionable.  Bronze,  not  being  so 
■bject  to  tarnish,  takes  on  a  finer  polish,  and  being 
Bach  more  easily  melted  and  cast,  it  probably  was 
nme  extensively  ooed  than  copper  alone.  These  prae- 
tical  eoosiderationsy  and  the  iact  that  almost  all  the 
ntkpe  castings  and  other  articles  in  metal  which  are 
pnaerred  fiom  these  ancient  tiroes  are  composed  of 
fanose,  prove  in  our  ofunion  that  where  the  word  *  brass' 
wcon  in  Scripture,  except  where  it  refers  to  an  ore,  such 
as  Job  xxviii,  2  and  Deut.  viii,  9,  it  should  be  tcanskted 
J»wixe"(Jf«to&o/M«^iWe,p.66).  Arms  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
16;  Job  XX, 24;  Paa.  xviii,  84)  and  armor  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
^^88)  were  made  of  this  metal,  which  was  capable  of 
being  ao  wrought  as  to  admit  of  a  keen  and  hard  edge. 
J^fgjrptians  employed  it  in  cutting  the  hardest  gran- 
ite.  The  Mexicans,  before  the  discovery  of  iron,  **  found 
•  adMtitote  in  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper;  and  with 
took  made  of  this  bronze  they  could  cut  not  only  metals, 
H  *>^  the  aid  of  silicious  dust,  the  hardest  substances, 
^  beialt,  porphyry,  amethysts,  aad  emeralds'*  (Prescott, 
^^  rf  Mexieoj  ch.  v).  The  great  skill  attained  by 
^  Egyptians  in  working  metals  at  a  very  early  period 
tbiswi  Hght  upon  the  remarkable  fadli^  with  which 
^  laradites,  during  their  wanderings  in  the  desert, 
^''t'onted  the  works  of  art  connected  with  the  structure 


of  the  Tabernacle,  for  which  great  acquaintance  with 
metals  was  requisite.  In  the  troublous  times  which  fol- 
lowed their  entrance  into  Palestine  this  knowledge 
seems  to  have  been  lost,  for  when  the  Temple  was  built 
the  metal-workers  employed  were  Phoenicians.  See 
Copper. 

Iron,  like  copper,  was  found  in  the  hills  of  Palestine. 
The  "  iron  mountain"  in  the  trans-Jordanic  region  is  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  (  War,  iv,  8,  2),  and  was  remarka- 
ble for  producing  a  particuliur  kind  of  palm  (Mishna, 
Succa,  ed.  Dachs,  p.  182).  Iron  mines  are  still  worked 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Kefr  HClneh  in  the  S.  of  the  valley 
Zaharani;  sroelting-works  are  found  at  Shemuster,  three 
hours  W.  of  Baalbek,  and  others  in  the  oak-woods  at 
Masbek  (Hitter,  Erdkunde,  xvii, 78, 201) ;  but  the  method 
employed  is  the  simplest  possible,  like  that  of  the  old 
Saroothracians,  and  the  iron  so  obtained  is  chiefly  used 
for  horse-Bhoe&    See  Ibom. 

Tin  and  lead  were  both  known  at  a  very  early  period, 
though  there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  them  in  Palestine. 
The  former  was  among  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites 
(Numb,  xxxi,  22),  who  might  have  obtained  it  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  Phcenician  merchants  (comp.  Gren. 
xxxvii,  25,  36),  who  themselves  procured  it  from  Tar- 
shish  (Ezek.  xxvii,  12)  and  the  tin  countries  of  the  West. 
The  allusions  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament  principally 
point  to  its  admixture  with  the  ores  of  the  precious 
metals  (Isa.  i,  25 ;  Ezek.  xxii,  18, 20).  It  roust  have  oc- 
curred in  the  coroposition  of  bronze :  the  Ass3rrian  bowls 
and  dishes  in  the  British  Museum  are  found  to  contain 
one  part  of  tin  to  ten  of  copper.  **  The  tin  was  probably 
obtained  from  Phoenicia,  and  consequently  that  used  in 
the  bronzes  in  the  British  Museum  may  actually  have 
been  exported,  neariy  three  thousand  years  ago,  from 
the  British  Isles"  (Layard,  Nm,  and  Bab,  p.  191).  See 
Lead;  Tin. 

Antimony  (2  Kings  ix,  80 ;  Jer.  iv,  80;  A. V.  "paint- 
ing"), in  the  form  of  powder,  was  used  by  the  Hebrew 
women,  like  the  hoU  of  the  Arabs,  for  coloring  their  eye- 
lids and  eyebrows.    See  Paint. 

III.  As  above  stated,  the  invention  of  the  metallurgic 
arts  is  in  Scripture  ascribed  to  Tubal-cain  (Oen.  iv,  22). 
In  later  times  the  manufacture  of  useful  utensils  and  im- 
plements in  metals  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  among  the  Israelites,  if  we  may 
Judge  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  them  by  the  poets 
and  prophets.  But  it  does  not  appear  that,  in  the  finer 
and  more  elaborate  branches  of  this  great  art,  they  made 
much,  if  any,  progress  during  the  flourishing  times  of 
their  commonwealth ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Solomon  was  obliged  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  Pho»> 
nicians  in  executing  the  metal  work  of  the  Temple  (1 
Kings  vii,  18).  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  op- 
erations of  metallurgy  were  carried  to  great  perfection, 
as  the  delineations  extant  upon  the  monuments  still  tes- 
tify (see  Wilkinson,  ii,  183  sq.).  The  Assyrians  like- 
wise had  made  great  proficiency  in  the  same  art  (see 
Layard's  Ninecehf  ii,  815  sq. ;  Nm.  and  Bab,  p.  191  sq.). 

The  Hebrew  workers  in  iron,  and  especially  such  as 
made  arms,  were  frequently  carried  away  by  the  difler- 
ent  conquerors  of  the  Israelites  (1  Sam.  xiii,  19 ;  2  Kings 
xxiv,  14, 15;  Jer.  xxiv,  1 ;  xxix,  2);  which  is  one  cir- 
cumstance among  others  to  show  the  high  estimation 
in  which  this  branch  of  handicraft  was  anciently  held. 

The  following  are  the  roetallio  manufactures  named 
in  the  Old  Testament :  Of  iron,  axes  (Deut.  xix,  5-2 ; 
2  Kings  vi,  5);  saws  (2  Sam,  xii,  31);  stone-cutters' 
tools  (Deut  xxvii,  5) ;  sauce-pans  (Ezek.  iv,  8) ;  bolts, 
chains,  knives,  etc.,  but  especially  weapons  of  war  (1 
Sam.  xvii,  7 ;  1  Mace  vi,  33).  Bedsteads  even  were 
sometimes  made  of  iron  (Deut.  iii,  11);  "chariots  of 
iron,"  L  e.  war-chariots,  are  noticed  frequently.  Of  cop' 
per  we  find  vessels  of  all  kinds  (Lev.  vi,  28 ;  Numb,  xvi, 
89;  2Chron.iv,16;  Ezek.  viii,  27);  and  also  weapons  of 
war,  principally  helmets,  cuirasses,  shields,  spears  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  5 ;  vi,  88 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  16) ;  also  chains  (Judg.  xvi, 
21) ;  and  even  mirrors  (Exod.  xxxviii,  8).     Gold  and 
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nher  famished  articles  of  ornament,  also  vessels,  snch 
as  cups,  goblets,  etc  The  holy  vessels  of  the  Temple 
were  mostly  of  gold  (Ezra  v,  14).  Idolaters  had  idols 
and  other  sacred  objects  of  silver  (Exod.  xx,  20 ;  Isa.  ii, 
20;  Acts  xvii,29;  xix,24).  Z.«ad  is  mentioned  as  be- 
ing used  for  weights,  and  for  plumb-lines  in  measuring 
(Amos  vii,  7 ;  Zech.  v,  8).  Some  of  the  tools  of  work- 
ers in  metal  afe  also  mentioned :  D?9,  pa'am,  the  cawU 
(Isa.  xli,  7) ;  Ha^U,  tnakkabah\  the  hammer  for  cai^ 
penters  (Isa.  xliv,  12) ;  ^"^IpQ,  patti$h'j  the  stone-ham- 
mer (Isa.  xli,  7) ;  D*^ri^  bo,  mal  kachim'f  the  pincers ; 
nB79,  mappu'achf  the  beilaws  (Jer.  vi,  29)  *,  Cj^lXQ, 
matzreph%  the  crucible  (Prov.  xvii,  8) ;  IsiSj  iwr,  the 
melting 'furnace  (Ezek.  xxii,  18).  See  each  of  these 
articles  in  alphabetical  order. 

There  are  also  allusions  to  various  operations  con- 
nected with  the  preparation  of  metals.  (1.)  The  smelt- 
ing of  metal  was  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
it  fluid,  but  in  order  to  separate  and  purify  the  richer 
metal  when  mixed  with  baser  minerals,  as  silver  froai 
lead,  etc  (Isa.  i,  25 ;  comp.  Pliny,  Hist,  Nat,  xxxVii,  47 ; 
Ezek.  xxii,  18-20).  The  dross  separated  by  this  process 
is  called  D'^A'^D,M^im',  although  this  word  also  applies 
to  metal  not  yet  purified  from  its  dross.  For  the  actual 
or  chemical  separation  other  materials  were  mixed  in 
the  smelting,  such  as  alkaline  salts,  lia,  bdr  (Isa.  i,  25), 
and  lead  (Jer.  vi,  29 ;  oomp.  Pliny,  Hist,  Nat,  xxxiii,  81). 
(2.)  The  casting  of  images  (Exod.  xxv,  12 ;  xxvi,  87 ; 
Isa.  xl,  19),  which  are  always  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper. 
The  casting  of  iron  is  not  mentioned,  and  was  perhaps 
unknown  to  the  ancients  (Hausmann,  in  Commentatt. 
Soc.  Gcett.  iv,  58  sq.;  MtUler,  ArchdoL  p.  871).  (3.) 
The  hammering  of  metal,  and  making  it  into  broad 
sheets  (Numb,  xvi,  88 ;  Isa.  xliv,  12 ;  Jer.  x).  (4.)  Sol- 
dering and  welding  parts  of  metal  together  (Isa.  xli,  7). 
(5.)  Smoothing  and  polishing  metals  (1  Kings  vii,  45). 
(6.)  Overlaying  with  plates  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  cop- 
]ier  (Exod.  xxv,  11-24;  1  Kings  vi,  20;  2  Chron.  iii,  5; 
comp.  Isa.  xl,-19).  The  execution  of  these  different 
metallurgic  operations  appears  to  have  formed  three  dis- 
tinct branches  of  handicraft  before  the  exile;  for  we 
lead  of  the  blacksmith,  by  the  name  of  the  ^worker  in 
iron"  (bna  tin,  isa.  xUv,  12) ;  the  brass-founder  (1 
Kings  vii,  14) ;  and  the  gold  and  silver  smith  (Judg. 
xvii,  4;  Mal.iii,2).     SeeMECHAiac. 

See  generally,  Bellermann,  Handb,  i,  221  sq.;  De 
Wette,  Archdol,  p.  180  sq.;  VsXm,  ArchdoL  i,  894  sq.; 
Link,  Urweltj  i,  485  sq. ;  Winer,  Realtc,  s.  v,  Metalle. 
See  further  under  Mine. 

Metallurgy.    See  Metal;  Mine. 

Metamorphoses  (Gr.  fitrofiup^mcf  change  of 
form)  denoted,  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  those 
transformations  of  human  beings  into  beasts,  stones, 
trees,  and  even  into  fire,  water,  etc,  in  fables  of  which 
that  mythology  abounded.  The  origin  and  significance 
of  such  fables  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine.  Some 
of  them  probably  originated  in  observation  of  the  won- 
derful transformations  of  nature ;  some  in  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  metaphore  employed  by  the  older  poets ; 
and  some  perhaps  in  mere  superstition  and  love  of  the 
roar\'ellous.  The  wild  imagination  of  the  Orientals 
filled  their  mythologies  with  metamorphoses  in  the 
greatest  number;  and  the  classic  mythology  approach- 
es to  them  in  this  respect.  The  mediaeval  days  of  Eu- 
rope, especially  of  Germany,  gave  forth  the  fairy  tales 
and  other  forms  of  folk-lore,  wonderfully  rich  in  meta- 
morphoses.   See  Mythology. 

Metaphor  (Gr.  fttrafopa,  a  trantference),  a  fig- 
ure of  speech  by  means  of  which  one  thing  is  put  for 
another  which  it  only  resembles.  It  differs  from  other 
comparisons,  e.  g.  simile^  etc,  in  consisting  of  a  single 
word.  Thus  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  God's  law  as  being 
"  a  light  to  his  feet  and  a  lamp  to  his  path.**  The  met- 
aphor is  therefore  a  kind  of  comparison,  in  which  the 


speaker  or  writer,  casting  aside  the  dicumlociitu)!!  of 
the  ordinary  similitude,  seeks  to  attain  hia  end  at  ooce 
by  boldly  identifying  his  illostratioa  with  the  tfain^  il- 
lustrated. It  is  thus  of  necessity,  when  well  concaved 
and  expressed,  graphic  and  striking  in  the  bi^^facflt  de- 
g^ree,  tmd  has  been  a  favorite  figure  with  poets  and 
orators,  and  the  makers  of  proverte,  in  all  a^es.  £vei2 
in  ordinary  language  the  meanings  of  words  are  in  great 
part  metaphors;  as  when  we  spc^  of  an  aeaUe  inteQed 
or  a  bold  promontory. 

Metaphraates,  Simeon,  a  Byzantine  writer  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  cocnpila- 
tion  of  the  lives  of  many  saints  and  martyiB.    Teiy  lit- 
Ue  is  known  of  his  individual  history.    It  appears,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  proved  that  he  lived  at  Constantinople,  and 
there  filled  an  ofiidal  position.    The  name  Metapbrastes 
was  given  him  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
commented  and  paraphrased  (ifurifpaet)  the  mate- 
rials for  his  biographical  work.    The  greatest  variefty 
of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  time  when  he  lived :  Bloai- 
dell,  Voesius,  Ceillier,  Baronius,  Simler,  Yolatena,  AUa- 
tins.  Cave,  Oudin,  Fabridus,  all  give  different  dates, 
varying  from  the  9th  to  the  14th  century.    It  even  ap- 
pears uncertain  whether  there  may  not  have  exiatcd 
two  men  of  that  name  at  different  times.     The  moce 
ancient  date  is  that  of  Leo  Allatius,  who  in  his  work 
De  Simeomim  Scriptis  (Par.  1664,  p.  49  aq.)  enters  into 
deep  researches  concerning  Metaphrastes,*the  result  of 
which  is  adopted  by  Cave  {Hislor.  Litter,  [Lond.  1688], 
p.  578)  and  Fabricius  {BibL  (^r.  vi,  509;  in  ed.  Uari.  x, 
180  sq.).    His  condnsions  were  opposed  by  Oudin  in 
his  Dissertatio  de  atate  et  scr^ntis  Sim,  Met,  {Comwtent, 
ii,  1800  sq.).    From  various  passages  in  works  undoubt- 
edly written  by  Metaphraates,  it  appears  to  be  pretty  w^l 
estaULehed  that  he  lived  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Leo  VI  (Philoeophus),  and  was  sent  as  ambaasador  to 
the  Arabs  of  Crete  in  902,  and  in  904  to  those  who  had 
conquered  Thessalonica,  whom  he  persuaded  not  to  de- 
stroy that  dty,  as  they  originally  intended.     It  seems 
also  well  establidied  that  he  was  still  alive  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Constantine  VII   (Porphyrogenitos). 
His  prindpal  works  are :  Vita  Sanctorum^  undertaken, 
it  is  said,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  emperor  Constantine. 
This  assertion,  however,  has  often  been  contradictedL 
The  work  is  not  original ;  Metaphrastes  only  arranged 
and  paraphrased,  in  very  good  style  for  the  times,  vari- 
ous biographies  which  existed  previoudy  in  the  libra- 
ries of  churches  and  convents.    He  omitted  many  de- 
tails which  he  conddered  usdess  or  unprored,  and  sub- 
stituted others  which  he  looked  upon  as  more  important 
or  authentic    He  has  been  accused  of  having  by  these 
modifications  destroyed  the  simplicity  of  the  anci^tit 
biographies.    His  own  work  has  undergone  many  alter- 
ations and  additions,  as  well  as  curtailment,  so  that,  ac- 
cording to  Fabridus,  out  of  589  biographies  generally 
ascribed  to  him,  only  122  are  undoubtedly  genuine. 
Cave,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  417  manuscript  biographies  extant  in  the 
various  libraries  of  Europe  are  the  work  of  Meta- 
phraates.   Agapius,  a  monk,  gave  an  extract  of  tbem 
under  the  tide  Liber  dictus  Paraditus,  seu  iHustrium 
sanctorum  vita  desumpUx  ex  Simeoue  Mflapkraste  (Ven- 
ice, 1541, 4to).    The  most  important  among  these  biog^ 
raphies  were  published,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  Bol- 
landists'  Acta  Sanctorum  i — Annales,  commencing  with 
the  emperor  Leo  the  Armenian  (818-820),  and  ending 
with  Romanus,  the  son  of  Constantine  Porpfayrc^mitus 
(959-968).    It  is  evident  that  Metaphraates^  who  was 
already  an  ambassador  in  902,  could  not  have  been  the 
historian  of  events  which  occurred  sixty  years  later. 
Some  critics  consequently  consider  the  later  part  of  the 
Annales  to  have  been  written  by  another  Metaphrastes^ 
while  Baronius  thinks  that  the  whole  w<^  was  coin- 
posed  by  a  writer  living  in  the  12th  century.     Tbeee 
Annales,  which  are  of  great  historical  value,  were  pub- 
lished with  a  Latin  translation  by  Comb^fis  in  his  HisL 
Byzantina  Scriptores  post  Theophattem^  of  which  the 
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editioo  by  Imnumtiel  Bekker  (Bonn,  1888,  8vo)  is  a 
cadoihr-iCTiMd  reprint: — Epitlola  IX,  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Leo  AUatias,  Diatriba  de  Stmeoni- 
htt;  Carmma  pia  duopoUtica,  in  AUatins;  and  in  Leo- 
UoB,  PoUm  Grasd  v€tere$  (Geneva,  1614,  fol.)  i—Sermo  m 
Dim  SahbaH  smett,  in  Latin  only,  by  Comb^fis,  Bib- 
Hotk  CondoMUor.  voL  iii : — Ei'c  t6v  ^pijvov  r^c  vTcp- 
oyutc  3forocov,  etc.,  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Allatins ; 
terenl  hymns,  or  eanon»y  still  in  use  in  the  Greek 
Chmdi:— 'H5ucot  \6rfov,  an  extract  Arom  the  works  of 
St.  Baal,  and  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Morel 
(Pns,  1566, 8vo).  See  Fabridns,  BibUotk.  GrmcOy  yii, 
683;  2,180;  Gave,  HitUrirt  lAtL;  Hankius, iScr^^toref 
BpnL  dk  zxiv;  Ondin,  DitmrL  de  jEkUe  et  ScriptU 
SlmtBomt  Metaphrattia,  in  his  CommenL de  icripL  ecdet,; 
Buooiiis,  AmtcUes  ad  ann.  859. — Henog,  Beal'Ene^ 
ix,446;  Hoefer,iVbac9.£io^.G^xxxv,188;  Smith,i>M^ 
o/Gr.(mdBowuBioff.amiM^tAoLi\,10b6.    (J.N. P.) 

Metaphysics,  in  its  strictest  sense,  is  applied,  as 
I  tenn.  to  that  department  of  pkUo$ophy  which  has  for 
iu  object  the  investigation  of  existences  out  of  our- 
idves— **  that  knowledge  of  causes  and  principles  which 
we  should  carry  with  us  into  every  department  of  in- 
quiry.**  Inasmuch  as  mind  cannot  properly  know  what 
b  not  m  contact  with  itself,  the  question, ''  What  is  the 
Mtore  of  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world?**  has 
been  asked  by  philosophers^  and  answered  in  various 
wiys;  and  this  is  the  great  question  of  metaphysics,  if 
the  tero  is  applied  in  a  strictly  historical  sense.   Among 
Budem  writers  of  note  in  the  field  of  philosophy.  Prof. 
Kmier,  in  his  InstituUa  of  Metaphyna  (Edinb.  and 
Loud.  18M,  12mo),  accordingly  occupies  himself  solely 
with  the  questions  connected  with  knowledge,  or  the 
nature  of  our  perception  of  an  external  world ;  his  ex- 
plsnttofy  title  is,  The  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being. 
<)n  the  other  hand,  the  lately-deceased  Scotch  philoso- 
pher Hansel,  in  his  article  Metaphytica  {Cydopcadia 
Britaatieaj  8th  ed.  voL  xiv,  s.  v.),  divided  the  subject 
into  two  parts — ^Psychology,  or  the  science  of  the  fiicts 
of  eoosriousness  [which  expresses  the  science  of  mind 
generally]  as  such;  and  Ontology,  or  the  science  of  the 
lame  fi^ts  considered  in  their  relation  to  realities  exist- 
ing without  the  mind** — that  is,  the  problem  of  percep- 
iwo  or  metaphysics  in  the  narrower  sense.    **  Meta- 
phjacs,**  says  the  writer  of  the  article  on  that  subject 
b  the  Edinburgh  Cychpcsdiay  ^  have  been  called  the 
Fint  phiio9ophy,  or  the  Science  of  Sciences,  as  their  ob- 
ject is  to  explain  the  principles  and  causes  of  all  things 
exiiting,  and  to  sopplj  the  defects  of  inferior  sciences, 
which  do  not  demonatrate,  or  sufficiently  explain,  their 
pnsdpka.**    Here  we  have  h  still  further  departure 
firon  our  first  and  somewhat  circumscribed  sphere  to 
the  rast  expanse  of  the  department  itself  known  as  php- 
ionpky.    Of  the  above  two  branches  of  philosophy  or 
mtUfhjtia,ptyckology  (q.  v.)  investigates  the  fiiculties 
■sd  operations  of  the  human  mind,  while  ontology  (q.  v.) 
Msb  to  develop  the  nature  and  laws  of  real  existence. 
The  ibnner  deals  with  the  phenomena  of  consciousness, 
the  CQOititation  of  the  mind,  the  laws  of  thought;  the 
htfier  with  the  essential  characteristics  of  being  per  te, 
the  constitution  of  the  univerae,  the  laws  of  things. 
The  former  n  descriptive,  and  the  latter  scientific  meta- 
phjrsica.    <<  Metaphysics,**  says  Sir  William  HamUton 
(Led  vii,  p.  85),  ''in  whatever  latitude  the  term  be 
taken,  is  a  science,  at  complement  of  sciences,  exdu- 
iiytly  oecnpied  with  mind.     Now  the  philosophy  of 
Buod— psychology  or  metaphysics,  in  the  widest  signifi- 
eitioa  of  the  terms — ^is  threefold,  for  the  object  it  im- 
"Kdiately  propoees  for  consideration  may  be  either,  1, 
^Aomwaa  in  general ;  or,  2, Lotoa;  or,  8, Inferenct* and 
^ofdta. . . .  The  whole  of  philosophy  is  the  answer  to 
^te  three  questions :  1.  What  are  the  facts  or  phenom- 
«« to  be  observed?    2.  What,  are  the  laws  which  reg- 
ulate these  tacts,  or  nnder  which  these  phenomena  ap- 
V«»?    8w  What  are  the  real  results,  not  immediately 
jMoifested,  which  these  facts  or  phenomena  warrant  us 
iBdnnriBg?*' 


The  great  authority  which  Aristotle  enjoyed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  little  actual  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  laws  of  existence,  induced  his  followers  to  form 
from  his  philosophical  fragments  a  system,  which  served 
as  a  canon  for  the  philosophy  of  the  time.  The  oldest 
commentators  of  Aristotle  had  directed  their  endeavors 
to  this  point;  but  metaphysics,  as  an  independent  sci- 
ence, was  developed  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotos,  William  Occam, 
and  others).  In  the  17th  century,  however,  the  meta- 
physics (tf  the  schoolmen  was  undermined  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  critical  spirit  of  investigation.  Lord  Ba- 
con, More,  Hobbes,  appeared  in  England;  Th.  Campa- 
nella,  in  Italy ;  Des  Cartes,  in  France,  as  adversaries  of 
the  Aristotelian  school-philosophy.   For  details,  see  Phi- 

LOeOPHY. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  name,  the  most  recent 
diacussions  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  confirm  the  com- 
monly-received opinion,  according  to  which  the  term 
MetaphyeicM,  though  originally  employed  to  designate 
a  treatise  of  Aristotle,  was  probably  unknown  to  that 
philosopher  himself.  It  is  true  that  the  oldest  and  best 
of  the  extant  commentators  on  Aristotle  refers  the  in- 
scription of  the  treatise  to  the  Stagyrite  (Alexander,  in 
Arist,  Meth.  p.  127,  ed.  Bonitz) ;  but  in  the  extant  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  himself,  though  the  work  and  its  sub- 
ject are  frequently  referred  to  under  the  titles  of  the 
First  Philosophy,  or  Theology,  or  Wisdom  (Asdepius, 
apud  Brandis  Scholia,  p.  519,  b.  19 ;  Bonitz,  in  A  risf, 
Metctph,  p.  6),  no  authority  is  found  for  the  latter  and 
more  popular  appellation.  On  the  whole,  the  weight 
of  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  the  supposition 
which  attributes  the  inscription  rd  pird  rd  ^vatKa  to 
Andronicus  Rhodius,  the  first  editor  of  Aristotle*s  col- 
lected works.  The  title,  as  given  to  the  writings  on 
the  first  philosophy,  probably  indicates  only  their  place 
in  the  collection,  as  coming  ({f}er  the  physical  treatises 
of  the  author  (comp.  Bonitz  ad  A  rist.  Metaph.  p.  8,  5). 
In  this  respect  the  term  Metaphysics  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  that  of  PostUt;  both  names  signi^'ing 
nothing  more  than  the  fact  of  something  else  having 
preceded.  Shakespeare  used  metaphysical  as  synony- 
mous with  supematuraL 

**Fate  and  msUsphysietd  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crowned.**— Jfo^tetA,  Act  i.  Scene  8. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom,  i)  considered  metaphyS' 
ical  as  equivalent  to  supernatural ;  and  is  su|^rted  by 
the  Greek  commentator  Philoponus.  But  if  pird  be 
interpreted,  as  it  may,  to  mean  alot^  with,  then  meta- 
physic;  or  metaphysical  philosophy,  will  be  that  phi- 
losophy which  we  idiould  take  along  with  us  into  phys- 
ics, and  into  every  other  philosophy— that  knowledge 
of  causes  and  principles  which  we  should  carry  with 
us  into  every  department  of  inquiry.  Aristotle  called 
it  the  governing  philosophy,  which  gives  laws  to  all, 
but  receives  laws  from  none  (Metaphyt.  lib.  i,  cap.  2). 
Lord  Bacon  (Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  ii)  has  lim- 
ited its  sphere,  when  he  sajrs,  ^  The  one  part  (of  philos- 
ophy), which  is  physics,  inquireth  and  handleth  the  m<z- 
terial  and  efficient  causes ;  and  the  other,  which  is  meta^ 
physics,  handleth  the  formal  §ndjinal  cause.**  But  all 
causes  are  considered  by  Aristotle  in  his  writings  which 
have  been  entitled  Metaphysics,  '^  Aristotle,**  says 
Schwegler  {Hist,  of  Philos.  p.  112),  *<held  that  every 
science  must  have  for  investigation  a  determined  prov- 
ince and  separate  form  of  being,  but  that  none  of  these 
sciences  reaches  the  conception  of  being  itself.  Hence 
there  is  needed  a  science  which  should  investigate  that 
which  the  other  sciences  take  up  hypothetically,  or 
through  experience.  This  is  done  by  the  first  philoso- 
phy, which  has  to  do  with  being  as  such,  while  the 
other  sciences  relate  only  to  determined  and  concrete 
being.  The  metaphysics,  which  is  this  science  of  being 
and  its  primitive  grounds,  is  the  first  philosophy,  since 
it  is  presupposed  by  every  other  discipline.  Thus,  says 
Aristotle,  if  there  were  only  a  physiod  substance,  then 
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would  physics  be  the  first  and  the  only  philosophy ;  but 
if  there  be  an  immaterial  and  unmoved  essence  which 
i:»  the  ground  of  all  being,  then  must  there  be  also  an 
antecedent,  and,  because  it  is  antecedent,  a  universal 
philosophy.  The  first  ground  of  all  being  is  God,  whence 
Aristotle  occasionally  gives  to  the  first  philosophy  the 
name  of  theology.**  "  The  aim  of  metaphysics,"  says 
D'Alembert  {Milanga^  iv,  148),  "is  to  examine  the  gen- 
eration of  our  ideas,  and  to  show  that  they  come  from 
seruatioru,"  This  is  the  ideology  of  Condillac  and  De 
'lYace.  "  Metaphywcs,"  sairs  Stewart  {DisBert.  pt.  ii,  p. 
475),  "was  a  word  formeriy  appropriated  to  the  ontol- 
ogy and  pneuniatology  of  the  schools,  but  now  under- 
stood as  equally  appUcable  to  all  those  inquiries  which 
have  for  their  object  to  trace  the  various  branches  of 
human  knowledge  to  their  first  principles  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind  f  and  in  the  Preface  to  the 
same  DisaertcUion  he  says  that  by  metaphysics  he  nn- 
<lerstand8  the  "inductive  philosophy  of  the  human 
miud."    For  literature,  see  Philosophy.    (J,H.W.) 

Metastaslo,  Pibtro  Bonavehtura,  an  eminent 
Italian  poet,  deserves  our  notice  as  the  author  of  several 
sacred  dramas,  oratorios,  etc  He  was  bom  at  Rome  in 
1698,  and  was  originally  named  Trapassi.  He  mani- 
fested at  an  early  age  extraordinary  talents  for  improv- 
isation on  any  subject.  Having  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  celebrated  jurist  Gravina,  he  was  adopted  by  him, 
and  his  name  was  changed  to  Metastasio  (a  "  changing"), 
in  allusion  to  his  adoption.  His  benefactor  died  in  1718, 
leaving  his  property  to  Metastasio,  who  now  devoted 
himself  principally  to  literary  pursuits  and  the  publica- 
tion of  his  different  poetical  productions.  In  1729  he 
was  invited  to  Vienna  to  become  poet  laureate,  and 
nourished  at  the  Austrian  capital  until  his  death  in  1782. 
The  genius  of  Metastasio  is  eulogized  by  Voltaire  and 
La  Uarpe,  the  former  of  whom  compares  some  of  his 
scenes  to  the  most  sublime  of  the  Greek  poets.  Rous- 
seau, in  his  NouveUe  HiloUey  pronounces  him  "  the  only 
poet  of  the  heart,  the  only  genius  who  can  move  by  the 
charm  of  poetic  and  musical  harmony ;"  and  Schlegel 
observes  that  his  purity  of  diction,  grace,  and  delicacy 
have  rendered  him,  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  a 
classic  author — the  Racine  of  Italy.  Of  Metastasio^s 
seven  sacred  dramas,  or  oratorios,  La  Patsumej  La  Morie 
(TAbelj  and  IsaccOf  are  best  known;  but  all  of  them, 
Calsabigi  justly  observes,  are  as  perfect  as  this  kind  of 
composition  will  allow.  See  Bumey,  Memmr$  of  Me- 
tastasio (1796, 3  vols.) ;  Torcia,  Elogio  del  A  bbate  P.  Me- 
iastasio  (1782);  Hiller,  Ueber  P,  Metastasio  und  seine 
Werke  (1786) ;  Altanesi,  Vita  di  P,  Metastasio  (1787) ; 
Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing 
(London,  1831).    (J.H.W.) 

Metoalfe,  Williabc,  M.D.,  a  prominent  minister  of 
the  Bible-Christian  Church,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Orton,  Westmoreland,  England,  March  11,  1788.  He 
became  a  disciple  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cowherd,  a  noted 
minister  of  the  Swedenborgian  Church,  who  in  1809 
organized  the  Bible -Christian  Church.  Metcalfe  in 
1811  was  ordained  as  a  minister  of  this  Church  by  Dr. 
Cowherd,  ami  in  1817,  with  a  small  company  of  his 
fellow-believers,  immigrated  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
continued  his  ministerial  labors  till  the  day  of  his  death 
in  1862.  According  to  his  biographer,  the  specific  work 
of  Mr.  Metcalfe's  life  was  "  that  of  sowing  the  seeds  and 
cultivating  the  principles  of  temperance  and  vegetarian- 
ism, and  permanently  establishing  the  Bible-Christian 
Church  in  this  country."  The  Bible-Christian  Church 
in  England  founded  its  doctrinal  basis  mainly  upon  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg.  It  propounded  views  upon 
two  subjects,  however,  which  have  never  been  generally 
received  in  the  New  Jerusalem  Churchy  as  the  Sweden- 
borgians  prefer  to  call  themselves.  It  inculcated  the  duty 
of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  bev- 
erage, and  from  the  use  of  animal  food.  These  two  re- 
quirements were  made  conditions  of  Church  member- 
ship, more  particularly  by  Mr.  Metcalfe.     He  was  one 


of  the  original  members  of  the  American  "Vegetarian 
Society,"  and  was  one  of  its  most  earnest  supporten. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  William  A.  Aloott,  the  firvt  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  in  1859,  Dr.  Metcalfe  waa  Reeled  his 
successor.  He  rendered  efficient  service  also  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  may  be  termed  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  movement  in  this  country.  "As  a  preach- 
er," we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  "he  was  not  what  is 
called  an  orator,  but  his  delivery  was  easy,  plain,  dis- 
tinct, and  impressive.  His  action  was  moderate  and 
graoefiU.  He  was  never  boisterous,  never  sensational, 
and  seldom  allowed  his  imagination  to  display  its  pow- 
ers in  the  pulpit.  His  sermons  were  suggestive  and  in- 
structive, always  including  some  teaching  on  practical, 
every-day  duties.  He  sought  all  fields  for  the  iiiostra- 
tion  of  Bible  truths,  especially  availing  faimadf  of  the 
lights  of  modem  science  and  of  ancient  history  in  the 
elucidation  of  his  subject."  Seventeen  of  his  JDucoursfs 
were  lately  published  by  his  son  Joseph,  nnder  the  title 
Out  of  the  Clouds  into  the  Light  (Phila.  1872, 12mo>.  See 
New  Jerusalem  Messenger  j  Oct.  23, 1872 ;  Memoir  of  the 
Rev.  William  Metcalfe,  M.D.,  by  his  son  Joseph  (Phila. 
1866, 12mo). 

Metel  (Lat,  Metellus),  Huoufs,  a  French  canon, 
was  bom  at  Toul,  in  Lorraine,  about  1080.  He  was  the 
ofbpring  of  wealthy  parents.  Wliile  yet  a  diild  he  lost 
his  father,  and  was  indebted  to  the  solicitude  of  hb 
mother  for  a  liberal  education.  He  studied  theolo^gy  at 
Laon  under  the  celebrated  teacher  Anselm,  and  emhraced 
Christianity  at  Toul  about  1118,  when  he  was  entered  a 
member  of  the  regular  canons  in  the  abbey  of  Saint- 
Leon.  He  remained  in  that  institution  untU  his  death, 
which  occurred  near  1157.  Fifty-five  noted  epistles 
bear  his  authorship.  The  first  of  them  is  addieaaed  to 
St,  Bernard,  whom  Hugues  Metel  calls  a  "  daristimta 
lan^as"  while  to  himself  he  attributes  the  humbler 
qualifications  of  quondam  mtgigerulus,  nnnc  cruds  CkrisH 
hajulus.  See  Calmet,  Histoire  de  la  Lorraine^  i,  cxxi ; 
Fortin  d'Urban,  Histoire  et  (Euvrages  de  Hugues  Metel 
(Paris,  1889,  8vo). 

MetempsjohdslB.    See  TiiAiTSBaoRATTOK. 

Mete'niB  (Mcn^povc  ^>  '•  Bainypovcv^ulg-  omits), 
given  (1  Esdr.  v,  17)  among  those  whose  "•  sons"  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zembbabel;  but  the  Heb.  lists 
(Ezra  ii;  Neh.  vii)  have  no  corresponding  name. 

Mete-jard  (H^p,  middah'.  Lev.  xix,  85 ;  wkeatmre 
simply,  as  elsewhere  rendered). 

Meth,  EzBCHiBL,  a  noted  leader  of  a  mystic  sect 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  created  great 
excitement  in  Thuringia.  Meth  was  practicing  medi- 
cine in  the  city  of  Langensalza,  Thuringia,  when  his 
uncle,  a  merchant  in  the  same  town,  who  had  become 
an  enthusiastic  mystic,  presented  him  Mrith  his  pecul- 
iar conceptions  of  Christian  fellowship  and  responsibil- 
ity. Meth  was  readily  won  in  favor  of  the  heretical 
doctrines,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  sect  which 
soon  became  numerous.  He  afterwards  moved  to  Leip- 
sic,  where  he  died  in  1640.  Stiefel  and  Meth  found  th<dr 
first  followers  among  their  own  relatives  and  fViends  at 
Langensalza  and  Erfurt.  They  also  gained  access  to 
the  house  of  count  Hans  Ludwig  de  Gleichen,  whoee 
wife,  the  countess  Juliana,  became  so  ensnared  in  their 
m3r8tic  doctrines  that  die  was  finally  exdnded  from  the 
Lord^s  table.  But  matters  did  not  rest  here.  She  im- 
agined she  was  a  second  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  to  fpv« 
birth  to  the  new  Messiah.  She  therdbre  separated  her- 
self from  the  count,  and  to  the  day  of  her  death  (July 
28, 1683)  remained  steadfast  in  her  hopes  that  she  would. 
bring  forth  the  Messiah.  The  authorities  tried  in  va~ 
rious  ways  to  bring  these  enthusiasts  to  their  senses,  bat 
kindness  as  well  as  punishment  proved  in  vain,  until  at 
last  Stiefel  died — Stiefel  who  had  been  considered  im- 
mortal by  Meth  and  all  his  followers.  A  change  took 
place  in  Stiefel's  mind,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  m 
truly  converted  Christian. 

The  doctrines  of  Stiefel  and  Meth  were  for  the 
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port  identical  with  the  mysticism  of  the  Anabaptists 
and  of  Schwenkfeld,  as  sp^dfied  and  condemned  in  the 
Fonnola  of  Concord.  Only  Christ,  the  living  Word,  is 
reoogniaed,  while  the  revealed  Word,  L  e.  the  Bible,  is 
despised,  the  ministry,  with  all  its  officers,  rejected,  and 
the  sacraments — baptism  and  communion — are  declared 
woricB  of  witchcraft.  They  further  taught  that  as  the 
law  of  God  has  been  fulfilled  by  Christ,  the  true  Church 
can  neither  sin  nor  err;  that  no  resurrection  can  take 
place,  nor  eternal  life  be  hoped  for,  as  all  true  Christians 
are  already  dead  to  the  world,  and  feel  the  promised 
joys  of  eternity  in  their  lives,  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
■ihle.  See  Arnold,  Kirckm  u.  Ketzer  Eistorie  (see  In- 
dex).    See  Stiefeu     (R. S.R.) 

Metheg.     See  Mbtheg-ammah. 

Me^'thes-arn'mah  {¥ith,me'th^ha-amnuih%  yr\T^ 
rrat^Sl,  hndle  [as  in  2  Kings  xix,  28,  etc]  of  the  mother 
[L  e.  mother-city  =  DK,  in  2  Sam.  xx,  19] ;  Sept.  t) 

ap^puTfjuvfijYulg.Jrenum  (rt&uh'), a  figurative  term  for  a 
diief  dty,  occorring  in  the  statement  (2  Sam.  viii,  1); 
**  David  took  the  bit  of  the  metropolis  (AuttuYers.  *  Me- 
th^-Ammah*)  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philbtines,**  i  e. 
he  subdued  their  capital  or  strongest  town,  meaning 
Gath,  as  is  expressly  affirmed  in  the  parallel  passage 
(1  Chron.  xviii,  1).     Other  interpretations  may  be  seen 
in  Ghuoi  PhiloL  Sacr.  ed.  Dathe,  p.  788.    Gesenius 
{The$,  Hth,  p.  113)  compares  the  Arabic  proverb, "  I  give 
thee  not  my  bridle,"  L  e.  I  do  not  submit  to  thee  (see 
Seboltens  ad  Jobf  xx,  11;  and  Hariri  Com.  iv;  Hist, 
Tamai.  p.  243;  Fif.  Tinu  i,  60).     On  the  other  hand, 
Ewald  {Gesch.  iii,  190)  less  naturally  takes  Ammah  as 
meaning  the  **  forearm,*"  and  treats  the  words  as  a  meta- 
phor to  express  the  perfect  manner  in  which  David  had 
oiitten  and  humbled  his  foes,  had  torn  the  bridle  from 
tbdr  arm,  and  thus  broken  forever  the  dominion  with 
which  they  curbed  Israel,  as  a  rider  manages  his  horse 
by  the  rein  held  fast  on  his  arm.    He  objecta  to  the 
other  interpretation  that  Gath  had  its  own  king  still  in 
the  days  of  Solomon;  but  it  may  be  replied  that  the 
king  in  Solomon's  time  may  have  been,  and  probably 
vas,  tributary  to  Israel,  as  the  kings  ''on  this  side  the 
Eophratea"  (1  Kings  iv,  24)  were.     It  is  an  obvious 
otjection  to  Ewald's  interpretation,  that  to  control  his 
horse  a  rider  must  hold  the  bridle,  not  on  his  arm,  but 
fint  in  his  hand. 
Metber.    See  Mithbite. 
Methoar.    See  Rkmmon-methoar. 
Methodism,  as  a  distinctive  form  of  Chnrch  life 
and  polity,  dates  from  the  revival  of  religion  in  England 
■nder  the  labors  of  the  brothers  Wesley  and  of  White- 
field.     See  these  names  respectively. 

L  OrigkL — In  November,  1729,  the  Wesleys^  White- 
field,  and  their  associates— about  a  dozen  young  men, 
Undisnts  at  Oxford  University— formed  themselves  into 
a  society  for  purposes  of  mutual  moral  improvement. 
They  had  a  sincere  desire  to  please  God ;  and,  by  dili- 
gence, aeUnlenial,  and  active  benevolence,  they  sought  to 
know  and  do  his  wiU.  By  instructing  the  children  of  the 
neglected  poor,  by  visiting  the  sick  and  the  inmates  of 
priaoos  and  ahnshouses,  by  a  strict  observance  of  the 
ordained  by  the  Church,  and  by  scrupulous  exact- 
in  their  attendance  upon  public  worship,  they  be- 
!  objects  of  general  notice.  Many  grave  men  thought 
them  righteous  overmudi,  and  attempted  to  dissuade 
Aem  firom  an  excess  of  piety;  while  profane  wits  treat- 
ed them  with  sarcasm  and  contempt.  Nothing  could 
aare  ftom  ridicule  men  who  in  that  age  and  in  such  a 
plsoe  professed  to  make  religion  the  great  business  of 
life.  Hence  by  their  fellow-students  they  were  called 
in  turn,  SacrameHtarians,  BUble-biffots,  Bibie-moths^  The 
Goify  CUih.  One,  a  student  of  Christ-Church  College, 
vkb  greater  reverence  than  his  fellows,  and  more  leam- 
iigf  obeervedf  in  reference  to  their  methodical  manner 
cdife,  thai  a  new  sect  of  Methodists  had  sprung  up, 
Ming  to  the  ancient  school  of  physicians  known  by 
tkumoe.    The  appellation  obtained  currency,  and,  al- 


though the  word  is  still  sometimes  used  reproachfidly 
as  expressive  of  enthusiasm,  or  undue  religious  strict- 
ness, it  has  become  the  acknowledged  name  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  rapidly  increasing  evangelical 
Christian  denominations  (comp.  Tyerman,  The  Oa^ord 
Methodists,  N.  Y.,  Harpers,  1873,  8vo). 

From  this  time  Methodism  may  be  said  to  have 
started.  In  1789  the  first  Methodist  "^  meeting-bouse** 
in  England  was  built  at  Kingswood.  "  Wesley's  idea  at 
this  time,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,*'  says  Skeatii 
(Hist,  of  the  Free  Churches  of  England,  p.  363),  «  was 
merely  to  revive  the  state  of  religion  in  the  Chnrch ; 
but  he  knew  enough  of  the  condition  of  society  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  human  nature,  to  be  aware  that  unless  those 
who  had  been  brought  under  the  awakening  influence 
of  the  Grospel  met  together,  and  assisted  each  other  in 
keeping  alive  the  fire  which  had  been  lit  in  their  hearts, 
it  must,  in  many  instances,  seriously  diminbh,  if  not  al- 
together die  out.**  Originally,  therefore,  it  was  no  part 
of  the  design  of  Wesley  and  his  associates  to  found  a 
new  religious  sect.  He  considered  them  all  members 
of  the  Church  of  England — ^zealous  for  her  welfare,  and 
loyal  to  her  legitimate  authorities.  For  a  full  discussion 
of  this  point,  see  the  article  Weslst.  They  were  all  te- 
nacious of  her  order,  and  great  sticklers  for  what  they 
deemed  decency  and  decorum.  One  of  them  tells  us, 
*'  I  should  have  thought  the  saving  of  souls  almost  a 
sin  if  it  had  not  been  done  in  a  church ;"  and  such  was 
the  sentiment  of  John  Wesley,  when,  to  his  horror,  he 
first  heard  that  his  bosom  friend,  Whitefield,  had  at- 
tempted to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  open  air.  This  was 
in  the  year  1739,  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  February.  The 
discourse  was  addressed  to  the  colliers  at  Kingswood, 
near  the  city  of  Bristol  ^  I  thought,**  said  Whitefield, 
'^  that  it  might  be  doing  the  service  of  my  Creator,  who 
had  a  mountain  for  his  pulpit,  and  the  heavens  for  a 
sounding-board ;  and  who,  when  his  Gospel  was  reject- 
ed by  the  Jews,  sent  his  servants  into  the  highwa3rs 
and  hedges.**  In  a  little  while  John  Wesley  was  in- 
duced to  follow  his  example.  Being  providentially  at 
Bristol,  and  a  great  assembly  (estimated  at  3000)  hav- 
ing come  together  at  a  place  called  Race  Green,  **I 
submitted,**  he  says,  **  to  be  more  vile,  and  proclaimed 
in  the  highways  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.**  This 
was  Wesley's  first  attempt  in  England.  He  had  pre- 
viously preached  in  the  open  air  while  in  this  country 
as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  Georgia,  but  he  had 
no  intention  of  resuming  the  practice  in  England,  till  he 
was  stimulated  by  the  example  and  urgent  advice  of 
his  friend.  His  brother  Charles  was  even  more  opposed 
to  this  departure  from  Church  usages,  and  this  appar- 
ent breach  of  ecclesiastical  order.  He  had  confined 
himself  to  the  usual  labors  of  the  ministry  in  such  pul- 
pits as  were  opened  to  him,  preaching  the  Gospel  with 
earnestness  and  simplicity,  more  especially  in  London, 
where  he  also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  felons  in 
Newgate,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  brought  through 
his  instrumentality  to  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ. 
Being  strenuously  urged  by  Whitefield,  he  at  length  con- 
sented to  make  one  effort  "  I  prayed,"  he  says,  *^  and 
went  forth  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  found  near 
a  thousand  helpless  sinners  waiting  for  the  Word  in 
Moorfields.  I  invited  them  in  my  Master's  words,  as 
well  as  name, '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  The  Lord  was 
with  me,  even  me,  the  meanest  of  his  me»engers,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise.  .  .  .  My  load  was  gone,  and  all 
my  doubts  and  scruples.  God  shone  on  my  path,  and  I 
knew  this  was  his  will  concerning  me."  Thenceforth,  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  continued  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  the  open  air  as  opportunity  was  afford- 
ed. Immense  crowds  throngeil  everywhere  to  hear 
the  Word,  and  multitudes  were  converted  from  the  error 
of  their  way.  As  a  consequence  of  this  violation  of 
ecclesiastical  order,  and  moro  especially  because  of  the 
earnest  and  energetic  style  of  the  preachers,  most  of 
the  pulpits  of  the  Established  Church  were  soon  dosed 
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against  them.  Many  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were 
above  measure  enraged  at  this  new  wojf,  and  sealous 
in  opposing  it  "  Some  clergymen,"  says  Wesley, "  ob- 
jected to  this  *  new  doctrine,'  salvation  hy  faith ;  and, 
because  of  my  unfashioniible  doctrine,  I  was  excluded 
from  one  and  another  church,  and  at  length  shut  out  of 
all."  In  many  places,  too,  Wesley  and  his  associates 
were  treated  as  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  subjected  to 
annoyance  and  persecution.  They  were  reritod,  mob- 
bed, imprisoned.  They  bore  everything  with  patience. 
"Not  daring  to  be  silent,"  says  Wesley,  "it  remained 
only  to  preach  in  the  open  air;  which  I  did  at  first  not 
out  of  choice,  but  necessity.  I  have  since  seen  abun- 
dant reason  to  adore  the  wise  providence  of  God  here- 
in, making  a  way  for  myriads  of  people  who  never 
troubled  any  church,  nor  were  likely  so  to  do,  to  hear 
that  Word  which  they  soon  found  to  be  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation." 

The  result  of  these  labors  was  not  only  the  conver- 
sion of  many  souls,  but  the  formation  of  religious  socie- 
ties. The  young  converts,  neglected,  and  in  many  in- 
stances treated  contemptuously  by  the  established  clergy, 
were  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  They  naturally 
longed  for  the  fellowship  of  kindred  spirits.  At  their  ovm 
request,  they  were  united  together  for  mutual  comfort 
and  edification.  Wesley  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  what  was  then  called  simply  "  the  United 
Society."  The  rules  which  were  drawn  up  for  them  are 
to  the  present  day  recognised,  vrith  two  or  three  very 
slight  flJterations,  as  the  General  Rules  of  all  branches  of 
the  great  Methodist  family  in  England,  in  the  United 
States,  and  elsewhere : 

"  1.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1T39  eight  or  ten  per- 
sons came  to  me  in  London,  who  appear^  to  be  deeply 
convinced  of  sin,  and  earnestly  f^auine  for  redemption. 
They  desired  (as  did  two  or  three  more  tiie  next  day)  that 
I  would  spend  some  time  with  them  In  prayer,  and  advise 
them  how  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  which  they  saw 
continually  hanging  over  their  heads.  That  we  mi^ht 
have  more  time  for  this  great  work,  I  appointed  a  day 
when  they  might  all  come  together ;  which,  fh>m  thence- 
forward, they  did  everv  week,  viz.  on  Thursday  in  Uie 
evening.  To  these,  and  as  many  more  as  desired  to  Join 
with  them  (for  their  nnmber  increased  daily),  I  gave  those 
advices  from  time  to  time  which  I  indgea  most  needftil 
for  them:  and  we  always  concluded  our  meetings  with 
prayer  enitable  to  their  several  necessities. 

**fi.  This  was  the  rise  of  the  United  Society,  first  in 
London,  and  then  in  other  places.  Such  a  society  Is  no 
other  than  *  a  company  of  men  havinz  the  form  and  seek- 
ing the  power  of  eodllness;  united  in  order  to  pruy  to- 
;^iher,  to  receive  Die  word  of  exhortntion,  and  to  watch 
over  one  another  in  love,  that  they  may  help  each  other 
to  work  oat  their  salvation.* 

**8.  That  it  may  the  more  easily  be  discerned  whether 
they  are  indeed  working  out  their  own  salvation,  each  so- 
ciety is  divided  into  smaller  companies,  called  classes,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  places  of  abode.  There  are 
about  twelve  persons  in  every  class;  one  of  whom  is 
styled  the  Leader.    It  is  his  business, 

**  (1.)  To  see  each  person  in  his  class  once  a  week,  at 
least,  in  order 

"To  inquire  how  their  souls  prosper ; 

**To  advise,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort,  as  occasion 
mav  require ; 

"To  receive  what  they  are  willing  to  give  towards  the 
support  of  the  Gospel ; 

**  (3.)  To  meet  the  ministers  and  the  stewards  of  the  so- 
ciety once  a  week,  In  order 

"To  inform  the  minister  of  any  that  are  sick,  or  of  any 
that  walk  disorderly,  and  will  not  be  reproved : 

"  To  pay  to  the  stewards  what  they  have  received  of 
their  several  classes  in  the  week  preceding  •  and 

"To  show  their  account  of  what  each  person  has  con- 
tributed. 

"  4.  There  is  one  only  condition  previously  required  of 
those  who  desire  admission  into  tnese  societies ;  vis. '  a 
desire  to  flee  ttom  the  wrath  to  come,  and  be  saved  fh>m 
their  sins.*  But  wherever  this  Is  really  flxed  in  the  soul, 
it  will  be  shown  by  its  fhiits.  It  Is  therefore  expected  of 
all  who  continue  therein  that  they  should  continue  to  evi- 
dence their  desire  of  salvation, 

"First,  by  doing  no  barm,  by  avoiding  evil  in  every 
kind ;  especially  that  which  is  most  generally  practiceo!. 
Such  as 

"The  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain ; 

"  The  profimlng  the  day  of  the  Lord,  either  by  doing  or- 
dinary work  thereon,  or  by  buyine  or  selling ; 

" Dmnkenness ;  buying  or  sellTnp  spiritnons  liquors; 
or  drinking  them,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  uecesslty ; 


" Fighting,  quarrelling,  brawling;  brother  eoisg  to  law 
with  brother;  returning  evil  for  evil,  or  ralUttg  for  rail- 
ing :  the  using  many  words  In  buying  or  selling ; 

"  The  buying  or  selling  uncusiomM  goods ; 

"The  giving  or  taking  things  on  asmry,  vix.  onlAwfti] 
interest; 

"  Uncharitable  or  unprofltable  conversation ;  particalar- 
ly  speaking  evil  of  magistrates  or  of  ministers ; 

"Doing  to  others  as  we  would  not  they  should  do  onto 
us; 

"Doing  what  we  know  Is  not  for  the  glory  of  Qod ;  as, 

"  The  putting  on  of  eold  and  costly  apparel ; 

"The  taking  such  d^ersions  as  cannot  be  used  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; 

"  The  singing  those  songs  or  reading  those  books  which 
do  not  tend  to  the  knowledge  or  love  of  God ; 

"  Softness,  and  needless  self-indulgence ; 

"  Laying  up  treasure  upon  earth ; 

"  Borrowing  without  a  pnibabillty  of  paying ;  or  taking 
up  goods  without  a  probability  of  payine  for  them. 

"  D.  It  is  expected  of  all  who  continue  u  these  societiee, 
that  they  should  continue  to  evidence  their  desire  of  sal- 
vation, 

"  Secondly,  by  doing  good,  by  being  in  every  kind  mer- 
clftil  after  their  power,  as  they  have  opportimlty ;  doim' 
good  of  every  possible  sort,  and  as  far  as  is  possible  to  all 
men: 

"  To  their  bodies,  of  the  ability  that  God  giveth,  by  eiv- 
ing  food  to  the  hungry,  by  clothing  the  naked,  by  helping 
or  visiting  them  that  are  sick  or  In  prison ; 

"To  their  souls,  by  Instructhiff.  reprorinsr,  or  exhorting 
all  we  have  any  Interconrse  with ;  trampling  under  foot 
that  enthusiastic  doctrine  of  devils,  that  *we  are  not  to 
do  good,  unless  our  hearts  be  free  to  iu* 

"By  doing  good,  especially  to  them  that  are  of  the 
honsebold  of futh,  or  groaning  so  to  be ;  employing  them 
preferably  to  others,  buying  one  of  another,  hefpiu^  each 
other  in  business ;  and  so  much  the  more,  because  ttie 
world  will  love  Its  own,  and  them  only. 

"  By  all  possible  diligence  and  frugality,  that  the  Goepel 
be  not  blamed. 

"By  running  with  patience  the  race  that  Is  set  before 
them,  denying  themselves,  and  taking  up  their  cross  daily ; 
submitting  to  bear  the  reproach  of  Christ;  to  be  as  tne 
fllth  and  ofllKonring  of  the  world ;  and  looking  that  men 
should  say  all  manner  of  evil  of  them  Iklsely,  for  the  Lord*s 
sake. 

"(L  It  la  expected  of  all  who  desire  to  continue  in  theee 
societies  that  they  should  continue  to  evidence  their  de- 
sire of  salvation, 

"  Thirdly,  by  attending  upon  all  the  ordinances  of  God: 
such  are 

"The  public  worship  of  God : 

**  The  ministry  of  the  word,  ^ther  read  or  eiqionnded ; 

"  The  supper  uf  the  Lord ; 

"  Family  and  private  prayer ; 

"  Searching  the  Scriptures ;  and 

"  Fasting  or  abstinence. 

"7.  These  are  the  general  rules  of  our  societies:  aU 
which  we  are  tausht  of  God  to  observe,  even  In  his  writ- 
ten Word— the  only  rule,  and  the  snfflclent  rule,  both  of 
our  faith  and  pracuce.  And  all  theee  we  know  his  S|^rit 
writes  on  every  truly  awakened  heart  If  there  be  any 
amon^  us  who  observe  them  not,  who  habitually  breax 
any  of  them,  let  it  be  made  known  unto  them  who  watch 
over  that  soul,  as  they  that  must  give  an  account.  We 
will  admonish  him  of  the  error  of  ms  ways:  we  will  bear 
with  him  for  a  season.  But  then,  if  he  repent  not,  he  hath 
no  more  place  among  us.  We  nave  delivered  our  own 
souls." 

The  **  societies"  thus  formed  increased  so  rapidly  that 
very  soon  there  arose  a  necessity  for  additional  minis- 
terial service.  As  the  leaders  in  this  wonderful  revival 
of  religion  had  been  led  providentially  into  the  practice 
of  field-preaching,  and  into  the  formation  of  religions 
societies,  so  they  were  induced  in  the  same  manner  to 
accept  the  assistance  of  preachers  who  had  not  been  ed- 
ucated for  the  ministry,  nor  ordained  to  that  service. 
This  was  at  that  time  regarded  by  many  as  the  most 
heinous  of  their  offences.  The  Wesleys  themselves  at 
first  hesitated  at  what  seemed  so  monstrous  an  innova- 
tion ;  and  the  elder  brother,  when  he  first  heard  that  a 
layman  had  taken  a  text  and  preached  a  sermon,  has- 
tened to  London  to  put  a  stop  to  the  irregularity.  The 
man,  Thomas  Maxfield  by  name,  had  been  left  in  charge 
of  the  little  fiock  during  the  absence  of  the  ordained 
ministers,  had  prayed  with  them,  read  to  them  passages 
of  Scripture,  attempted  an  exposition  of  a  v«rse  or  two, 
and  found  himself  preaching  idmost  before  he  was  aware 
of  it  Happily  for  the  interests  of  the  new  sect,  and 
happily,  too,  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  Wesley  was  met  by 
his  mother  before  he  had  time  to  censure  the  young 
preacher,  or  publicly  to  denounce  this  innovation.   Mia. 
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Veslej,  the  widow  of  a  stanch  minister  of  the  EstabUsh*  | 
ed  Omieb,  had  been  educated  in  its  doctrines,  and  she 
refcred  its  prelatical  aastunptions.  Bat  she  had  heard 
the  young  man  preach  several  times.  On  the  arrival 
of  her  son,  seeing  that  his  countenance  was  expressive 
of  dwwatisfaction,  she  inquired  the  cause.  ''Thomas 
Kaxii^"  said  he,  abmptlv,  ''has  turned  preacher,  I 
find."  She  looked  attentively  at  him,  and  replied, 
"John,  you  know  what  my  sentiments  have  been.  Tou 
camnt  suspect  me  of  readily  favoring  anything  of  this 
kind;  but  take  care  what  you  do  with  respect  to  that 
Yomig  man,  for  he  is  as  surely  called  of  God  to  preach 
as  yoD  are."  Her  advice  was  followed,  and  the  result 
jiotifiel  her  opinion.  Wesley  recognised  the  validity 
of  the  young  man's  call;  and  thereafter  it  became  a  set- 
tled conviction  with  him,  as  it  is  with  his  followers  to 
this  day,  that  a  warrant  to  preach  the  Gospel  does  not 
of  necessity  come  only  through  one  channeL  In  process 
of  time,  as  instances  of  this  kind  increased,  it  became 
oscessuT  to  devise  some  criterion  by  which  to  test  those 
who  pn^essed  to  believe  themselves  called  of  God  to 
pnach.  This  was  a  subject  to  which  John  Wesley  eariy 
timed  his  attention ;  and  the  question,  with  his  answer, 
oDDtlniies  to  the  present  day  to  be  incorporated  among 
the  rales  recognised  by  all  Wesleyan  Methodists.  We 
say  WttkjfOM  Methodists  because,  previous  to  the  preach- 
ing of  Maxfield,  Whitefield  had  separated  himself  from 
his  assodates,  and  thenceforward  became  known  as  the 
leader  of  the  Calvinisdc  division  of  Methodism.  The 
question  and  answer  were  in  the  following  words : 

"Que$L  How  shall  we  try  those  who  profess  to  be 
Bored  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  ? 

"iiuL  1.  Let  the  following  qne^ons  be  asked,  namdy : 
Do  they  know  God  as  a  pardoning  God  f  Have  they  the 
lore  of  God  abiding  in  them  ?  Do  they  desire  nothing  bat 
G<^r   And  are  they  holy  in  all  manner  of  convereatlon  ? 

**1  Have  they  the  gifts  (as  well  as  the  grace)  for  the 
work?  Have  they  (m  some  tolerable  degree)  a  clear. 
MQnd  onderstandfng,  a  right  Judgment  in  the  thinss  of 
Ood,  a  jost  conceptiun  of  salvation  by  f&ith  ?  And  has 
God  given  them  any  degree  of  utterance  t  Do  they  speak 
juUy,  readily,  clearir  ? 

"3.  Have  they  firaftf  Are  any  trnly  convinced  of  sin, 
and  converted  to  Qod  by  their  preaching  f 

**A8  Ions  as  theee  three  marks  concur  In  any  one,  we 
believe  be  Is  called  of  Gk>d  to  preach.  These  we  receive 
as  sofflcieot  proof  that  he  is  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 

From  the  time  of  Maxfield's  admission  as  a  preacher, 
naay  others  of  similar  piety  and  gifts  offered  their  ser- 
▼icea  and  were  accepted.    As  the  work  went  on,  and 
additionB  were  made  to  the  "  societies'*  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  denaand  for  preachers  increased.    Wesley 
bad  always  thought  diat  preachers  would  be  supplied 
from  the  pulpits  of  the  Esublbhed  Church,  but,  disap- 
poiated  in  this,  he  came  to  favor  the  admission  of  those 
who,  although  not  episoopally  ordained,  were  wholly 
devoted  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  gladly 
recognised  them  as  ministers  of  Christ.    The  employ- 
BMot  of  this  class  of  auxiliaries  constantly  increasing, 
ftally  led  to  a  meetings  held  annually  thereafter,  and 
known  as  "the  Conference"  (q.  v.).    The  first  of  these 
assemblies  was  held  in  1744,  and  from  this  year  Meth- 
oiaaa  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  an  organized 
tptem.    It  was  in  1744  that  the  brothers  John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  with  two  or  three  other  regularly-or- 
dsmed  clergymen,  met  with  such  of  the  "  preachers"  as 
Qoald  conveniently  attend,  to  clothe  Methodism  with 
die  conventional  forms  of  established  ecclesiastical  gov- 
^nunenL    Of  course  neither  John  nor  Charles  could 
kiook  the  idea  of  becoming  Dissenters,  and  Methodism 
wss  oiganized  as  an  independent  Church  body  only  af- 
ter the  death  of  John  Wesley.    See  Wbsleyans.    To 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  Church  was  organized  at 
this  first  Conference  in  1744,  and  yet  by  this  very  body 
one  of  the  questions  asked  was,  "Are  we  Dissenters?" 
and  its  answer  an  emphatic  **  A^o."    "  Although  we  call 
ttmen  to  repentance  in  all  places  of  God's  dominion,  and 
aWwagh  we  frequently  use  extemporary  prayer,  and 
■"He  together  in  a  religions  society,  yet  we  are  not  Dis- 
avUtts  in  the  only  sense  which  our  law  acknowledges, 


viz.  those  who  renounce  the  service  of  the  Church.  We 
do  not,  we  dare  not,  separate  from  it.  We  are  not  se- 
ceders,  nor  do  we  bear  any  resemblance  to  them.  We 
set  out  upon  quite  opposite  principles.  The  seceders 
laid  the  very  foundation  of  their  work  in  judging  and 
condemning  others.  We  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
work  in  judging  and  condemning  ourselves.  They  be- 
gin everywhere  with  showing  their  hearers  how  fallen 
the  Church  and  its  ministers  are ;  we  begin  everywhere 
with  showing  our  hearers  how  fallen  they  are  them- 
selves" (Coke,  Life  of  Wesley,  p.  287).  **  Monday,  June 
25,  and  the  five  following  days,"  says  the  leader  of  this 
tittle  band,  "we  spent  in  conference  with  our  preachers, 
seriously  conndering  by  what  means  we  might  the  most 
effectually  save  our  own  souls  and  them  that  heard  us, 
and  the  result  of  our  consultations  we  set  down  to  be  the 
rule  of  our  future  practice."  Already  had  the  larger 
portion  of  England  been  divided  into  "  circuits,"  to  each 
of  which  several  preachers  were  sent  for  one  or  two 
years.  A  part  of  the  work  of  each  annual  assembly  was 
to  arrange  these  appointments  and  changes.  At  the 
early  Conferences  various  theological  questions  were  dis- 
cussed with  reference  to  the  agreement  of  all  the  par^ 
ties  in  a  common  standard ;  and  when  this  was  settled, 
and  the  doctrinal  discussions  were  discontinued,  new 
regulations  of  another  kind  were  from  year  to  year 
adopted,  as  the  state  of  the  societies,  and  the  enlarging 
opportunities  of  doing  good,  seemed  to  require.  The 
first  indication  of  a  desire  to  see  a  separate  establish- 
ment was  given  by  John  Wesl^  in  1784,  when  he  or- 
dained Coke  (q.  v.)  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
this  country.  See  Mkthodist  Episcopal  Church. 
On  neither  side  of  the  ocean  had  adherents  of  Wesley 
hitherto  organized  as  a  Church.  They  were  simply 
up  to  this  time  non-ecclesiastical  religious  societi^  en- 
tirely voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  members,  and  all 
governed  by  a  conunon  discipline,  of  which  their  found- 
er was  the  sole  dictator  and  the  chief  executor.  Yet 
even  this  step  to  provide  for  the  Methodists  in  Amer- 
ica a  separate  ecclesiastical  organization  does  not  clear- 
ly reveal  whether  Wesley  changed  his  mind  as  to  his 
former  relation  and  that  of  his  adherents  within  the 
Angtican  rule  to  the  Church  of  England.  Says  Dr. 
Curry,  of  the  Christian  Advocate  (N.  Y.,  May  26, 1871), 
"  No  fact  respecting  the  history  of  John  Wesley  is  more 
clearly  manifest  than  that  he  was  always  a  strenuous 
supporter  of  the  authority  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England.  He  jealously  regarded  the  exclusive  ec- 
clesiastical authority  of  that  Church  in  aU  that  he  did 
as  an  evangelist,  and  seemed  always  determined  that 
while  he  lived  and  ruled — and  it  was  always  under- 
stood that  he  would  rule  as  long  as  he  tived— nothing 
should  be  tolerated  in  his  societies  at  all  repugnant  to 
the  sole  and  exclusive  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
Established  Church.  This  rule  was  applied  to  his  so- 
cieties in  America  before  the  Revolution  just  as  strictly 
as  to  those  in  England.  But  the  poUtical  separation  of 
America  from  Great  Britain,  as  it  also  ended  the  au- 
thority of  the  English  Church  in  this  country,  made  it 
lawful,  according  to  his  theory  of  the  case,  for  the  Meth- 
odist societies  in  America  to  become  regularly  organized 
churches." 

IL  The  theological  doctrines  of  Wesleyan  Methodism 
are,  with  perhaps  two  or  three  modifications,  the  same  as 
those  which,  by  common  consent,  are  at  present  deemed 
evangelical.  The  articles  of  religion  drawn  up  by  Wes- 
ley for  his  immediate  followers,  and  substantially  adopted 
by  all  Methodist  bodies  since,  are  but  slightly  modified 
from  those  of  the  Established  Church  of  England.  They 
were  originally  prepared  for  the  churches  in  the  States. 
See  Articles,  Twbntt-five.  The  sermons  of  John 
Wesley,  and  his  notes  on  the  New  Testament,  are  rec- 
ognised by  his  followers  in  Great  Britain  and  America 
as  the  standard  of  Methodism,  and  as  the  basis  of  their 
theological  creed.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the 
coequal  divinity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;  the  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  interces- 
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sion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  salvation  by  faith ;  the  soffidency 
and  divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a  final  day 
of  judgment,  and  the  eternity  of  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, are  doctrines  held  in  common  with  other  evan- 
gelical branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ.     Maintaining 
man's  total  depravity  through  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  his 
utter  inability,  unless  aided  by  divine  grace,  to  take  one 
step  towards  his  recovery,  Methodists  hold  that  this  grace 
is  free,  extending  itself  equally,  by  virtue  of  the  atone- 
ment, to  all  the  children  of  men.    Hence  they  deny  the 
doctrine  of  special  election,  with  its  counterpart,  repro- 
bation, as  taught  in  Calvinistic  formularies,  and  main- 
tain, in  opposition  to  those  who  hold  to  a  limited  atone- 
ment, that  Jesus  Christy  "  by  'his  oblation  of  himself 
once  offered,  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice, 
oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 
They  recognise  two  sacraments  as  ordained  by  Christ — 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.     Infant  children  and 
believing  adults  have  a  right  to  the  former;  and  peni- 
tent seekers  of  salvation,  as  well  as  professing  Chris- 
tians, are  invited  to  partake  of  the  latter,  both  being 
regarded  not  only  as  **  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian 
men's  profession,  but  as  certain  signs  of  grace  and  God's 
good  will  towards  us,  by  the  which  he  doth  work  invis- 
ibly in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen 
and  confirm  our  faith  in  him."    As  to  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism, so  that  the  ceremony  be  performed  by  an  author- 
ized minister  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Sou,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  optional  whether  the  water  be  ap- 
plied by  sprinkling  or  pouring,  or  by  the  immersion  of 
the  candidate ;  and  although  kneeling  is  the  usual  mode 
of  receiving  the  elements  at  the  Lord's  table,  those  who 
prefer  may  partake  of  them  in  a  standing  or  sitting  post^ 
ure.    They  deny  the  doctrine  usually  styled  the  ^  per- 
severance of  the  saints,"  believing  that  a  true  child  of 
God  may  fall  from  grace  and  finally  perish ;  but  they 
hold  the  doctrine  of  assurance,  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  justified  sinner  now  to  know  his 
sins  forgiven.    The  Holy  Spirit,  they  teach,  bears  wit- 
ness of  the  fact  of  present  pardon  and  acceptance;  but 
this  is  deemed  to  be  the  privilege  of  believers,  not  the 
indispensable  evidence  of  regeneration.    "  It  does  not 
follow,"  says  Wesley,  "  that  all  who  do  not  know  their 
sins  forgiven  are  children  of  the  devil."    Methodism 
teaches  also  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  believers  in  this 
life  to  reach  that  maturity  of  grace,  and  that  conformity 
to  the  divine  nature,  which  cleanses  the  heart  from  sin, 
and  fills  it  with  love  to  God  and  man — the  being  filled, 
as  Paul  phrases  it,  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.    This 
they  call  Christian  perfection,  a  state  which  they  de- 
clare to  be  attainable  through  faith  in  Christ.     Wesley 
says  on  thb  subject,  and  none  of  his  authorized  follow- 
ers have  gone  beyond  him, "  Christian  perfection  implies 
the  being  so  crucified  vrith  Christ  as  to  be  able  to  testify, 
*  I  live  not,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.'     It  does  not  imply 
an  exemption  from  ignorance  or  mistake,  infirmities  or 
temptations.    I  believe,"  he  adds, "  there  b  no  such  per- 
fection in  this  life  as  excludes  these  involuntary  trans- 
gressions, which  I  apprehend  to  be  naturally  consequent 
on  the  ignorance  and  mistakes  inseparable  from  mortal- 
ity.   Therefore  *  sinless  perfection'  is  a  phrase  I  never 
use,  lest  I  should  seem  to  contradict  m3rself.    I  believe 
a  person  filled  with  the  love  of  God  is  still  liable  to  these 
involuntary  transgressions.     Such  transgressions  you 
may  call  sins,  if  you  please:  I  do  not,  for  the  reasons 
above  mentioned."    This  doctrine  Wesley  calls  *Hhe 
grand  depositum  which  God  has  given  to  the  people 
called  Methodists;"  and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
God  raised  them  up  chiefly  to  preach,  and  exemplify, 
and  propagate  it. 

III.  As  to  /As  govemmefU  and  usages  of  MtthodUm, 
they  are  similar,  but  not  entirely  uniform,  in  all  its 
branches  and  divisions.  In  the  parent  body,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  of  England,  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry.  '^  The 
Conference,"  originally  instituted,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Wesley,  has  the  power  of  making  rules  and  regulations 


for  the  government  of  the  body.  This  power  is,  lunr* 
ever,  restricted  within  certain  Umits  presoribed  io  what 
is  kno¥m  as  **  the  deed  of  declaration,"  executed  by  John 
Wesley  a  little  while  before  his  death,  and  enrcdled  in  the 
archives  of  the  high  court  of  chancery  in  1794^  By  the 
provisions  of  this  deed,  the  Conference  consista  <^  one 
hundred  ministers,  who  were  originally  named  theiaii, 
and  to  whom  and  to  their  successors  was  committed  the 
duty  of  filling  vacancies  as  they  occur.  The  Conference, 
by  the  deed  of  declaration,  is  to  meet  annually,  and  to 
continue  in  session  not  less  than  five  days  nor  more  than 
three  weeks.  Other  ministers  attend  and -take  part  in 
the  discussions,  but  the  legal  body  consists  of  the  ^  bim- 
dred"  only.  Their  first  business,  after  filling  vacancies, 
is  the  election  from  their  own  number  of  a  presidait, 
who  holds  his  office  for  one  year,  but  is  eligible  to  a  re- 
election after  an  interval  of  eight  years.  Any  member 
of  the  '*  legal  hundred"  absenting  himself  without  leave 
from  two  sucoesnve  Conferences,  and  not  appearing  on 
the  first  day  of  the  third,  forfeits  his  seat.  The  Confer- 
ence admits  preachers  on  trial;  receives  them  into  full 
membership  by  ordination;  examines  and  scmtinixes 
the  character  of  every  minister  in  the  connection,  and 
has  power  to  try  those  against  whom  any  chaige  is 
brought,  and  to  censure,  suspend,  or  exccHnmunicate,  if 
necessary.  By  the  Conference  the  proceedings  of  sub- 
ordinate bodies  are  finally  reviewed,  and  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  Church  at  large  are  considered,  and  icg^ 
ulations  enacted  for  its  increasing  efficiency.  The  most 
important  of  these  subordinate  judicatories  b  ^  the  dis- 
trict meeting,"  which  b  composed  of  ministers  and  lay- 
men *^  residing  within  a  dbtrict  of  oountxy  embracing 
from  ten  to  twenty  or  more  circuits"— a  circuit  being  the 
prescribed  field  of  labor  for  two,  three,  or,  in  some  cases, 
four  minbtem.  The  dbtrict  meeting  has  authority: 
1.  To  examine  candidates  for  the  ministry;  and  with- 
out their  recommendation  no  candidate  can  come  before 
the  Annual  Conference.  2.  To  try  and  suspend  minis- 
ters who  are  found  immonl,  ernnieous  in  doctrine,  un- 
faithful to  their  ordination  vows,  or  deficient  in  ability 
for  the  work  they  have  undertaken.  8.  To  decide  pre- 
liminaiy  questions  concerning  Uie  building  of  chapels. 
4.  To  review  the  demands  ftom  the  less  wealthy  church- 
es, which  draw  upon  the  public  funds  of  the  connection 
for  aid  in  supporting  their  minbter&  5.  To  elect  a 
representative,  who  is  thus  made  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  sit  previously  to  the  meeting  of 
"  the  Conference,"  in  order  to  prepare  a  draft  of  the  sta- 
tions of  all  the  minbters  for  the  ensuing  year;  r^ard 
being  had  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  the  allocation 
of  individual  pastors.  The  judgment  of  thb  **  station- 
ing committee"  b  conclusive  until  Conference,  to  which 
an  appeal  b  allowed  in  all  cases,  either  from  ministers 
or  people.  But  the  appointments  are  made  for  one  year 
only,  and  no  preacher  can  be  appointed  to  the  same 
charge  more  than  three  years  successively.  In  the  Dis- 
trict Conference  laymen  take  part,  equally  with  minis- 
ters, in  all  that  affects  the  general  welfare  of  the  body: 
and  the  lay  influence  predominates  still  more  in  **•  the 
quarterly  meeting,"  which  b  held,  as  its  name  indicates, 
every  three  months  on  every  circuit.  All  local  jntack* 
erSf  a  numerous  and  influential  body  of  men,  who  preach 
on  Sundays,  and  follow  some  secular  employments  for  a 
livelihood ;  stewards,  whose  duty  it  b  to  attend  more 
especially  to  the  temporalities  of  the  society ;  ctass^ead" 
ers,  of  whom  mention  b  made  above  in  the  g^eneral 
rules,  are  members  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  at  which 
candidates  for  the  sacred  office  are  first  proposed,  and,  if 
rejected  by  their  fellow-members,  they  have  no  appeal 
to  another  tribunaL  A  similar  balance  of  power  b 
maintained  in  the  ^leaders'  meeting,"  which  b  held 
monthly,  in  regard  to  various  affairs  of  the  particular 
society  to  which  it  belongs.  Many  of  these  meetings 
are  attended  by  one  minister  only,  or,  at  the  most,  by 
two  or  three,  while  the  lay  members  are  very  numei^ 
ous.  No  leader,  or  other  society  officer,  b  appointed 
but  with  the  concurrence  of  a  leaders'  meeting ;  no  stew-. 
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•rd  witlioat  that  of  the  quarterly  meeting.  Among 
the  BSigee  peculiar  to  Methodism  we  hare  already  no- 
ticed ''the  daaa-meeting,*'  at  which,  although  chiefly 
deogued  for  spiritual  instruction  and  improTement,  it  is 
e2Ep«;ted  that  weekly  contributions  shall  be  made  for 
the  support  of  the  ministiy ;  and  in  which  it  is  necessary 
far  all  who  desire  to  become  Methodists  to  undergo  a 
period  of  probation  of  Uiree  among  the  Methodists  of 
England,  and  of  six  nKmths  among  those  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  (in  the  Church  South  there  is 
no  probatioiiship),  and  attendance  upon  which  thereafter 
is  a  tenn  of  membership.  There  is  also  in  England  what 
is  known  as  the  band-meeting,  which  differs  from  the 
ds»-meeting  in  that  it  is  a  voluntary  association,  and 
does  not  aDow  males  and  females  to  meet  together,  nor 
the  married  to  belong  to  the  same  ''  band"  with  the 
ttngte.  The  lore-feast  is  a  meeting  held  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  preacher,  quarterly  or  oftener ;  and  the  watch- 
night  is  a  meeting  for  prayer,  preaching,  and  mutual 
exhortation,  held  at  first  frequently,  but  now  only  on 
the  last  night  of  the  year,  and  continuing  until  after 
midnight.  John  Wesley  is  claimed  to  have  been  the 
originator  of  religions  tracts  for  gratuitous  distribution, 
and  of  cheap  volumes  f(Mr  the  dissemination  of  the  prin- 
dpks  of  Christianity.  His  followers  have  continued 
the  system  of  publishing,  and  from  ^  the  Book-room"  in 
London  still  emanate  religious  publications,  tracts,  and 
periodicals,  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  which 
are  applied  to  connectional  purposes.  For  further  de- 
tails, lee  Weslby  AKa 

The  duties  <^a  Methodist  minister  were  thus  defined 
by  Mr.  Wesley,  and  they  have  since  remained  subetan- 
tMy  in  all  branches  of  the  denomination  (see  Dttci- 
plmejeU^  §  138  sq.):  *<Q.  What  is  the  office  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister  ?    ^ .  To  watch  over  souls,  as  he  that  must 
give  an  account.    To  feed  and  guide  the  flock.    Q.  How 
shall  he  be  fully  qualified  for  his  great  work?    A.  By 
walking  doaely  with  God,  and  having  his  work  greatly 
at  heart;  by  understanding  and  loving  every  branch  of 
our  discipline,  and  by  carefully  and  constantly  observ- 
ing the  twelve  rules  of  a  helper,  viz.:  1.  Be  diligent; 
never  be  unemployed;  never  be  triflingly  employed; 
never  while  away  time,  nor  spend  more  time  at  any 
place  than  is   strictly  necessary.     2.  Be  serious;  let 
your  motto  be,  ffoUnes$  to  the  Lord;  avoid  all  light- 
ness, jesting,  aiid  foolish  talking.    8.  Converse  sparingly 
and  cautiously  with  women,  particularly  with  young 
women.    4.  Take  no  step  towards  marriage  without 
Mdemn  prayer  to  God,  and  consulting  with  your  breth- 
ren.   5.  Believe  evil  of  no  one;  unless  ftdly  proved, 
take  heed  how  you  credit  it:  put  the  best  construction 
you  can  on  everything — ^you  know  the  judge  is  always 
supposed  to  be  on  the  prisoner's  side.    6.  Speak  evil  of 
no  one,  else  pour  word  especially  would  eat  as  doth  a 
canker;  keep  your  thoughts  within  your  own  breast 
till  you  come  to  the  person  concerned.    7.  Tell  every 
one  what  you  think  wrong  in  him,  lovingly  and  plainly, 
and  as  soon  as  may  be,  else  it  will  fester  in  your  own 
heart;  make  all  haste  to  cast  the  fire  out  of  your  bosom. 
8.  Do  not  affect  the  gentleman ;  a  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  the  servant  of  alL    9.  Be  ashamed  of  nothing  but 
tin ;  no,  not  of  cleaning  your  own  shoes  when  necessary. 
RBe  punctual;  do  everything  exactiy  at  the  time; 
and  do  not  mend  our  rules,  but  keep  them,  and  that  for 
conscience'  sake.    11.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
aare  souls,  and  therefore  spend  and  be  spent  in  this 
work ;  and  go  always,  not  only  to  those  who  want  you, 
but  to  those  who  want  you  most.    12.  Act  in  all  things, 
not  according  to  your  own  will,  but  as  a  son  in  the  Gos- 
pel, and  in  union  with  your  brethren.    As  such,  it  is 
your  part  to  employ  your  time  as  our  rules  direct; 
partly  in  preaching  and  visiting  from  house  to  house ; 
parUy  in  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer.    Above  all, 
if  you  labor  with  us  in  our  Lord's  vineyard,  it  is  needful 
Uttt  you  should  do  that  part  of  the  work  which  the 
Coaknoce  shall  advise,  at  those  times  and  places  which 
tbej^ sbMUJudget  most  for  his  ghTy,    Observe:  It  is  not 


your  business  to  preach  so  many  times,  and  to  take  care 
merely  of  this  and  that  society,  but  to  save  as  many 
souls  as  you  can;  to  bring  as  many  sinners  as  you  pos- 
sibly can  to  repentance;  and  with  all  your  power  to 
buikl  them  up  in  that  holiness  without  which  they  can- 
not see  the  Lord;  and,  remember,  a  Methodist  preacher 
i»  to  mind  every  pointy  great  axid  tmaU^  tn  the  Methodist 
discipUtie;  therefore  you  will  need  all  the  grace  and  all 
the  sense  you  have,  and  to  have  all  your  wits  about 
you."    See  Itinerancy. 

The  Utest  writer  on  Methodism  (the  Rev.  L.  Tyer- 
man.  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley)  who  dares  to  hold 
that  it  is  **  the  greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,"  thus  comments  upon  the  present  condition 
of  the  parent  body  of  Methodism,  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Church  (q.v.) :  "The  *  Methodist,'  or  parent  *  Con- 
ference,' emptoys  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  1782  reg- 
uUr  ministers.    Besides  these,  there  were,  in  1864,  in 
England  only,  11,804  Uy  preachers,  preaching  8754  ser- 
mons every  Sabbath-day.    In  the  same  year,  the  num- 
ber of  preaching-places  in  England  only  was  6718,  and 
the  number  of  sermons  preached  weeMy,  by  ministers 
and  lay  preachers  combined,  was  13,852.    To  these  must 
be  added  the  lay  preachers,  preaching-places,  etc,  in 
Wales,  Scotland,  Irdand,  Shetland,  and  the  Channel  Isl- 
ands.   The  number  of  Church  members  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  865,285,  with  21,228  on  trial;  and,  caku- 
lating  that  the  hearers  are  three  times  as  numerous  as 
the  Church  members,  there  are  considerably  more  than 
a  million  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  are  attend- 
ants upon  the  religious  services  of  the /Mxren/  Conference 
of  *  the  people  called  Methodists.'    Some  idea  of  their 
chapel  and  school  property  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that,  during  the  last  seven  years,  there  has  been  expend- 
ed, in  Great  Britain  only,  in  new  erections  and  in  reducing 
debts  on  existing  buildings,  £1,672,541 ;  and  towards  that 
amount  of  expenditure  there  has  been  actually  raised  and 
paid  (exclusive  of  all  connectional  collections,  loans,  and 
drafts)  the  sum  of  £1,284,498.    During  the  ten  years 
fh>m  1859  to  1868,  inclusive,  there  was  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  foreign  missions  of  the  connection  £1,408,285; 
and  if  to  this  there  be  added  the  amount  of  the  Jubilee 
Fund,  we  find  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  sterling 
contributed  during  the  decade  for  the  sustenance  and 
extension  of  the  Methodist  work  in  foreign  lands.    The 
missions  now  referred  to  are  carried  on  in  Ireland, 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy,  Gibraltar,  India, 
Ceylon,  China,  South  and  West  Africa,  the  West  Indies, 
Canada,  Eastern  British  America,  Australia,  and  Poly- 
nesia.   In  these  distant  places  the  committee  having 
the  maiuigement  of  the  missions  employ  8798  paid 
agents,  including  994  who  are  regularly  ordained,  and 
are  wholly  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try.   Besides  these,  there  are  about  20,000  agents  of  the 
society  (as  lay  preachers,  etc)  who  are  rendering  im- 
portant service  gratuitously,  while  the  number  of  Church 
members  is  154,187,  and  the  number  of  attendants  upon 
the  religious  services  more  than  half  a  million.    Space 
prevents  a  reference  to  the  other  institutions  and  funds 
of  British  Methodism,  except  to  add  that,  besides  174,721 
children  in  the  mission  schools,  the  parent  connection 
has  in  Great  Britain  698  day-schools,  efficiently  con- 
ducted by  1532  certificated,  assistant,  and  pupil  teach- 
ers, and  containing  1 19,070  scholars;  also  5828  Sunday- 
schools,  containing  601,801  scholars,  taught  by  103,441 
persons  who  render  their  services  gratuitously ;  and  that 
the  total  number  of  publications  printed  and  issued  by 
the  English  Book  Committee  only,  during  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1866,  was  four  millions  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two thousand  eight  hundred,  of  which  nearly  two 
millions  were  periodicals,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  were  hymn-books." 

lY.  Subdivisions,— The  different  branches  of  the  great 
Methodistic  body  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  or  main  and  original 
body  of  the  Methodists  in  Great  Britain,  often  spoken 
of  above.    See  Wesleyans. 
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2,  The  CALYimsTic  Mbthodists  date  fh>iii  a  dis- 
pute between  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleya  on  doctrinal 
points.  The  fonner,  with  his  associates,  under  the  spe- 
cial patronage  of  the  countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  great- 
ly aided  by  her  liberal  contributions,  orgamzed  societies 
.  and  built  chapels  in  various  parts  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.  For  their  particular  doctrinal  tenets,  see 
Calvinissc  After  the  death  of  Whitefield  they  were 
divided  into  three  separate  sects.  (1.)  The  first  was 
known  as  Ladjf  ffutUingdon^t  Coimecttoff,  which  observed 
strictly  the  liturgical  forms  of  the  English  Established 
Church,  with  a  settled  pastorate  instead  of  an  itinerant 
ministry.  They  have  not  increased  with  much  rapidity 
since  her  death,  having  at  the  present  time  less  than  a 
hundred  ministers,  and  between  sixty  and  seventy  chap- 
els. They  have  maintained  from  the  beginning  a  the- 
ological school  for  the  education  of  ministers,  now  known 
as  Cheshunt  College,  in  Hertfordshire,  England.  See 
Huntingdon.  Although  the  name  ^  connection*'  con- 
tinues to  be  used,  the  Congregational  polity  is  practi- 
cally adopted;  and,  of  late  years,  several  of  the  congre- 
gations have  become,  in  name  as  well  as  virtually.  Con- 
gregational Churches.  The  number  of  chapels,  men- 
tioned in  the  census  of  1851,  as  bebnging  to  this  con- 
nection, was  109,  containing  accommodations  for  88,727 
persons,  and  the  attendance  on  the  census  Saturday  was 
19,151.  (2.)  The  second  of  these  divisions  was  called 
the  Tabernade  Connectum^  or  WhiUfidd  Methodists, 
They  had  no  connectional  bond  after  the  death  of  their 
founder,  and  each  separate  society  regarding  itself  as  in- 
dependent, they  are  now  lost  as  a  distinctive  sect,  and 
found  only  among  the  churches  known  as  Congregation- 
allst  or  Independent  (3.)  The  WeUh  CalvimsHc  Meth- 
odUtSf  the  third  of  these  branches,  was  organized  in 
1748.  They  have  continued  to  increase  and  prosper  un- 
til the  present  day,  being  confined,  however,  mostly  to 
the  principality  of  Wales,  where  they  at  present  number 
about  60,000  communicants.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  about  4000  members  of  this  denomination,  with  four 
annual  Conferences,  one  in  each  of  the  states  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  The  mem- 
bers are  mostly  Welsh,  or  of  Welsh  descent,  and  their 
religious  services  are  generally  celebrated  in  the  Welsh 
language. 

8.  The  Weslbtan  Methodist  New  Connection 
was  the  result  of  the  first  secession  from  the  parent  body 
after  the  death  of  Wesley.  It  originated  in  1797,  under 
the  leadership  of  Alexander  Kilham,  after  whom  they 
are  sometimes  called  KUhamUes  (q.v.).  He  had  been  a 
preacher  among  tbe  Wesleyans,  and  was  expelled  from 
the  Conference  in  1796.  His  ofl^nce  was  a  publication 
in  which  he  criticised  severely  the  then  present  order 
of  things,  and  submitted  proposals  for  what  he  deemed 
reform.  In  accordance  with  his  sentiments  a  secession 
Church  was  organized,  and  the  New  Connection  sprang 
into  existence  with  about  5000  members.  Their  Con- 
ference is  constituted  upon  the  representative  system, 
laymen  having  an  equal  voice  with  the  clergy  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  while  in  doctrine  and  gen- 
eral usage  they  difi^r  not  at  all  from  the  old  connection. 
Their  history  has  not  been  marked  by  any  great  success. 
They  have  a  few  chapels  in  Ireland,  and  in  Canada 
there  are  from  8000  to  10,000  members.  Of  late  years 
they  have  decreased  in  the  number  of  membership.  In 
1874  the  body  contained  88,568  members. 

4.  The  Band-Room  Methodists  originated  in  Man- 
chester in  1806.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Band 
Room  in  North  Street,  Manchester,  where  a  class  of  over- 
zealous  revivalists  used  to  gather,  and,  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  CormectioHj  admitted  parties  not  members. 
They  were  also  guilty  of  acting  independently  of  leaders' 
meetings,  and  when  remonstrated  with,  withdrew  and 
formed  an  independent  body.  The  Band-Room  Meth- 
odists still  exist;  but  are  now  called  The  United  Free 
Gospel  Churches,  They  differ  from  the  "  parent"  body 
in  having  no  paid  ministers.  They  have,  however,  an- 
al conferences. 


5.  Hie  PRDcmvK  Methodists  are,  next  to  the  We»> 
leyans,  the  largest  Methodist  body  in  England.  They 
date  from  the  year  1810.  A  few  regular  Weale3ran 
preachers  introduced,  on  their  circuits,  the  American 
practice  of  holding  camp-meetings.  These  were  disap- 
proved by  the  Conference,  and  denounced  as  ''  highly 
improper."  Other  questions  entered  into  the  contro- 
versy, and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the  new  sect. 
Their  discipline  and  theology  are  strictly  Wesleyan,  but 
they  go  beyond  any  other  denominatbn  in  committing 
the  duty  of  Church  government  to  the  laity.  Thar 
Conference  is  composed  of  one  third  preachers  and  two 
thirds  laymen.  From  the  stir  they  make  in  their  re- 
ligious services,  they  have  been  called  Readers.  They 
allow  women  to  preach.  They  have  several  missions 
in  foreign  lands,  and  in  England  and  Wales,  according 
to  the  last  official  report  of  1874,  the  connection  had 
164,772  members.  In  the  United  SUtes,  also,  they  have 
secured  a  footing;  they  here  count  a  membership  of 
some  2000.    See  PRmmvE  Methodists. 

6.  The  Bryanites,  or  Bible  Christians,  are  a  sect 
of  Methodists  very  similar  to  the  preceding.  They  date 
from  181 5.  Their  leader  was  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher 
of  considerable  talent,  by  the  name  of  O'Bryan  (q.  v.). 
Among  them,  as  among  the  Primitive  Methodists,  fe- 
males are  regularly  licensed  to  preach  in  public  They 
prindpaUy  exist  in  Cornwall  and  the  West  of  England, 
but  also  have  mission  stations  in  the  Channel  Tai^nf^^^ 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and 
Australia.  They  had,  according  to  their  report  of  1878, 
26,427  full  and  accredited  Church  members. 

7.  The  Primitivk  Methodists  of  Ireland.  This 
body  of  Primitive  Methodists  is  of  later  origin  than  that 
of  England,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  other  or- 
ganization of  like  name.  The  Primitive  Methodists  of 
Ireland  date  from  1816.  The  English  Conference  in  1795 
granted  to  the  members  the  privilege  of  receiving  from 
their  own  ministers,  under  certain  guards  and  restric- 
tions, the  sacrsments.  The  Irish  Conference  thereupon, 
in  the  following  year,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  among 
them  "it  was  not  expedient;"  but  in  1816,  after  the 
subject  had  been  fVeely  discussed  by  the  people,  and 
numerous  petitions  asking  that  it  might  be  adminis- 
tered were  brought  before  the  Conference,  the  request 
was  granted  by  a  majority  of  sixty-two  against  twenty- 
six.  The  minority,  with  the  Rev.  Adam  Averell,  one 
of  their  most  influential  minivers,  at  their  head,  sepa- 
rated, and  took  with  them  about  ten  thousand  members, 
full  one  third  of  the  whole.  (It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  secession  in  1797  [see  8]  was  the  result  of  the 
noft-compliance  of  the  English  Conference  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people  to  have  the  sacrament  from  their 
own  ministers.)  The  only  difference  between  the  Irish 
Primitive  Methodists  and  the  Wesleyans  remains  to 
thb  day  the  liberty  of  members  in  the  former  body  to 
partake  of  the  sacraments  in  the  churches.  The  preach- 
ers are  regarded  simply  as  laymen,  because  of  the  failure 
of  this  secession  among  them.  The  real  lay  member, 
however,  have  also  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
soddies.  In  1861  the  Irish  Primitive  Methodists  num- 
bered 14,247  members.    See  Primitive  Methodists. 

8.  The  United  Methodist  Free  Church  is  a  union, 
recently  formed,  of  three  different  divisions  of  seceders 
from  Weslevan  Methodism. 

(a)  The  Protestant  Methodists,  who  organized 
into  a  distinct  body  in  1828,  then  counting  28  local 
preachers,  56  leaders,  and  upwards  of  1000  members,  se- 
ceders from  the  Leeds  societies,  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  an  organ. 

(b)  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association,  which 
was  organized  in  1885,  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel 
Warren,  one  of  the  opponents  (in  1884)  to  Uie  proposed 
establishment  of  a  theological  institution,  to  be  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Jabez  Bunting.  The  Leeds  seceders  joined 
the  Assodationists  in  1828 ;  both  amalgamated  with  the 
F^  Methodists  in  1857.  See  United  Methodist 
Free  Church. 
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(e)  The  Bbpobmkbs,  who  were  organized  mto  a  body 
in  191SL  At  the  Mancheeter  Conference  held  in  that 
ytKTf  six  members,  suspected  of  private  intrigue  with 
BDonben  of  the  Wealeyan  Methodist  Association  (see 
6),  were  placed  at  the  bar,  withoat  having  received  any 
nigalar  notice  of  the  charges  to  be  preferred  against 
tbem,  as  reqtuied  by  the  standing  laws  and  usages  of 
the  connection,  and  withoat  a  trial,  withoat  any  evi- 
dence that  they  had  violated  any  law,  human  or  divine, 
three  of  them  were  reprimanded  and  three  were  ex- 
pdkd.  The  act  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  na- 
iHHi,  convalsed  the  connection,  and  led  to  the  loss  of  one 
hundred  thoosand  members.  Many  of  them,  after  a 
while,  for  want  of  ministers  and  suitable  places  of  wor- 
ship, letanied  to  the  old  body,  but  others  formed  them- 
idves  into  a  distinctive  body  styled  the  Reformed 
MeAtxSsts,  These  anudgamated  bodies  differ  ftom  the 
'^parent"  body  only  in  Church  government  and  usages. 
One  of  their  professed  objects  is  the  reformation  of  the 
body  from  which  they  are  separated.  Their  annual  as- 
Mmbly  admits  lay  representatives,  circuits  with  less  than 
500  memben  sending  one;  less  than  1000,  tyro;  and 
more  than  1000,  three  delegates.  Each  circuit  governs 
itself  by  its  local  courts,  without  any  interference  as  to 
the  management  of  its  internal  affiiirs.  At  their  Annual 
Asembly,  held  at  Bristol,  England,  in  Ai^^^ust,  1872, 
they  reported  66,907  members. 

9.  The  Wbsuctak  Rbform  Union  is  a  body  com- 
posed of  thooe  of  the  seceders  of  1849  (see  7  [c])  who 
refnsed  to  amalgamate  with  the  United  MethodiH  Free 
Ckurck,  In  1868  it  numbered  nearly  a  thousand  Church 
membera. 

The  above  comprise  idl  the  Methodist  branches  now 
ezisting  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Some  others 
hare  occasionally  sprung  up,  such  as  the  Tent  Method- 
iattf  the  Independent  MethodUte,  etc,  but  they  are  now 
dtha  extinct  or  incorporated  with  other  churches. 

10.  In  the  United  States,  the  main  body  of  Wesley's 
foUowers  are  incorporated  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
CinntCH,  which  was  formally  organized  in  1784.  Pre- 
vioos  to  that  time  local  preachers  from  England,  prom- 
inent among  whom  were  Philip  Embury  and  an  officer 
in  the  British  army  by  the  name  of  Webb,  had  preach- 
ed in  New  York  and  other  places,  and  organized  so- 
cieties on  the  English  model  In  1769  the  first  regular 
itinerant  Methodist  preachers,  Boardman  and  Pilmoor, 
vere  sent  over  by  Mr.  Wesley.  The  former  took  his 
stsiion  in  New  York,  the  latter  in  Philadelphia— occa- 
sonally  changing  with  each  other,  and  often  making 
abort  excursiona  into  the  country.  They  were  very  suo- 
ceadiil  in  their  labors ;  and,  by  their  instrumentality, 
not  only  were  mnUitndes  converted,  but  quito  a  number 
of  lay  preachers  were  received  and  employed.  At  the 
English  Wealeyan  Conference  of  1771,  Francis  Asbury 
and  Richard  Wright  volunteered  to  come  to  America 
as  misnonariea.  They  landed  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
month  of  October  of  that  year,  and  were  received  by  the 
lodeties  with  great  cordiality.  In  the  year  1778  two 
additional  missionaries,  Bankin  and  Shadford,  were  sent 
over,  and  the  first  American  '*  Conference**  was  held  at 
Philaddphia  in  July  of  that  year.  The  niunber  of 
memben  in  the  society  was  stated  to  be  1160 ;  and  res- 
olutions  were  adopted  recommending  continued  conform- 
i^  to  the  discipline  and  doctrines  of  the  English  Meth- 
odists From  that  time,  all  through  the  stormy  sea- 
iOQ  of  the  Bevolntionary  War,  success  seems  to  have 
attended  their  efforts,  so  that,  at  the  Conference  of  1784, 
there  were  reported  to  be  about  15,000  members  in  the 
coonection.  in.  this  year  Wesley,  for  the  first  time,  per- 
focined  the  solemn  rito  of  ordination  by  setting  apart 
two  men  as  elders  for  the  flock  in  America,  and  by 
coDseetating  to  the  episcopal  office  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  at 
that  time  a  presb3rter  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 
doctor  and  his  two  associates  immediately  thereafter 
^aOed  for  America,  and  were  present  at  the  Conference 
in  Baltimofo^  at  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
vas  organized.    The  first  act  of  that  Conference  was 


the  ratification  with  entire  imanimity  of  Coke's  ordi- 
nation, and  the  election  of  one  of  their  own  number, 
Francis  Asbury,  to  the  same  office.  The  Conference  also 
received  Wesley's  abridgment  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  continue  to  be  their  standard 
of  doctrine  to  the  present  day,  and  also  an  abridgment 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  prepared  by  the  same 
hand,  and  sent  over  with  the  recommendation  that  it 
should  be  used  in  the  Methodist  chapels.  This  was 
done  in  some  of  the  large  cities  for  a  season,  but  soon 
fell  into  disuse,  with  the  exception  of  the  sacramental 
services  and  the  forms  of  ordinations,  which  are  still  re- 
tained and  used.  The  bishops  are  elected  by  a  General 
Conference,  which  meets  every  four  years,  and  is  com- 
posed of  ddegates  from  the  several  Annual  Conferences 
in  the  ratio  of  one  delegate  for  a  certain  number  of 
members,  which  has  been  Changed  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  increase  of  the  general  body.  The  ra- 
tio fixed  by  the  General  Conference  of  1872  as  a  basis 
of  iiitnre  representation  is  one  delegate  for  every  forty- 
five  members  of  an  Annual  Conference.  At  the  same 
Conierenoe  lay  members,  in  the  rario  of  two  for  every 
Annual  Conference,  were  also  admitted.  The  bishops, 
like  the  preachers,  are  itinerant;  and  it  is  specially  en- 
acted that  if  one  of  them  ceases  from  travelling  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Greneral  Conference,  he  shall  not 
thereafter  exercise  the  episcopal  office.  His  powers  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  president  of  the  English  Confer- 
ence, with  the  additional  duty  of  fixing  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  preachers,  deciding  ill  questions  of  law  in 
an  Annual  Conference,  and  ordaining  bishops,  elders, 
and  deacons.  The  limit  of  Quree  years,  beyond  which 
the  preachers  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Connection  may 
not  continue  in  the  same  place,  is  now  also  the  rule  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Uidted  States; 
and  to  this  is  added  the  regulation  that  they  may  not 
be  returned  to  the  same  place  more  than  three  years  in 
rix.  Presiding  elders  in  this  branch  of  the  Church  oc- 
cupy a  position  very  similar  to  that  of  the  chairmen 
of  districts  in  England,  except  that  they  have  no  sepa- 
rate pastoral  charge.  They  are  appointed  by  the  bish- 
ops, and  may  remain  four  years  on  the  same  dis- 
trict. They  Ibrm  a  kind  of  advisory  committee  in  as- 
sisting the  bishops  to  fix  the  appointments  of  the 
preachers.  The  ^  Book  Concern,"  situated  in  Now  York, 
with  a  branch  at  Oincinnati,  and  depositories  in  various 
other  cities,  has  a  capital  of  more  than  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, and  is  one  of  the  largest  publishing  houses  in  the 
world.  Under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the  Church 
are  weekly  papers  published  in  New  York,  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.),  Pittsbui^h  (Pa.),  andnnati  (O.),  Chicago  (HI), 
St. Louis  (Mo.),  San  Francisco  (CaL),  Portland  (Oregon), 
and  Atlanta  (Ga.).  They  publish  also  several  illustrated 
papers  for  Sunday-schools,  one  of  a  similar  kind  for  the 
Tract  Society,  a  monthly  Sunday-school  jounud,  a 
monthly  magazine  in  English,  another  in  German,  and  a 
quarterly  review.  See  Methodist  Episcopal  Chubch. 

11.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Chubch,  Socnn,  pro- 
jected at  Loinsville,  Ky.,  in  1845,  was  formally  organ- 
ized by  delegates  from  Conferences  within  the  slave- 
holding  states  in  May,  1846.  In  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  general  usages,  it  is  the  same  as  the  preceding.  The 
same  is  true  of  its  forms  of  worship  and  usages.  But 
while  the  Church  North  made  open  declaration  against 
the  institution  of  slavery,  the  Church  South  ignored  the 
subject.  Now  that  the  institution  is  abolished  in  the 
United  States,  the  two  bodies  can  hardly  be  said  to  dif- 
fer. The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  a 
fiourishing  publishing  house  (at  Nashville,  Tenn.),  and 
issues  sevend  periodicals.  See  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

12.  The  Mkthodist  Protbbtaiit  Chitboh  was  oi^ 
ganized  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  the  year  1830, 
by  /I  convention  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  der- 
icisl  and  lay  delegates  from  various  states  of  the  Union. 
The  convention  continued  in  session  three  weeks,  and 
adopted  a  *' Constitution"  for  the  new  association.   Its 
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fundamental  doctrines,  and  most  of  its  usages,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Episcopal  Methodists,  the  body 
from  which  it  seceded.  Following  the  example  of  the 
British  Wesieyans,  the  episcopal  oflSce  is  denied,  and  a 
president  called  to  rule  over  each  Annual  Conference, 
elected  by  the  ballot  of  that  body.  The  laity  is  admit- 
ted to  an  equal  participation  with  the  clergy  in  all 
Church  legislation  and  government  The  General  Con- 
ference, which  meets  every  four  years,  consists  of  an 
equal  number  of  ministers  and  la3rmen,  who  are  elected 
by  the  Annual  Conferences.  The  slavery  question  di- 
vided the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  into  two  bodies 
— the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  of  the  North-tpestem 
States  and  the  Methodist  Protestants  of  tfte  Southern 
States,  The  head-quarters  of  the  former  were  estab- 
lished at  Springfield,  Ohio;  those  of  the  latter  at  Balti- 
more, Md.  Their  members  were  found  only  in  certain 
parts  of  the  United  Sutes.  Their  greatest  strength  is 
in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  in  some  portions  of  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.  Of  late  years,  a  union  of  all  non- 
episcopal  Methodiste  having  been  proposed,  the  Protes- 
tant Methodists  North  changed  their  official  name  to 
The  Methodist  Church,  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
was  one  of  the  churches  expected  to  be  merged  into 
this  newly-constituted  body,  but  hitherto  all  efforts  at 
union  have  failed,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate 
prospect  of  their  amalgamation.  The  Methodist  Church 
numbers  about  75,000  members ;  altogether  the  Method- 
ist Protestants  count  about  140,000.  The  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Church  South  remain  at  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
those  of  The  Methodist  Church  have  been  removed  from 
Springfield,  Ohio,  to  Pit48burgh,  Pa.  See  Mbthodist 
^OTBSTAMT  Churcu;  Mbthodists,  Thx. 

18.  The  Wbslbtan  Methodist  Church  was  formed 
by  a  convention  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates  which  met 
in  the  city  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1843.  The  principal  part 
of  the  delegates  in  attendance  were  ministers  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  main 
reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  body  was  their 
hostility  to  slavery.  At  their  organization  as  a  Church 
they  adopted  a  Discipline  and  plan  of  Church  govern- 
ment, and  divided  the  connection  into  six  Annual  Con- 
ferences, having  about  300  ministers  and  preachers  (most- 
ly local),  and  a  reported  membership  of  about  6000. 
Their  Articles  of  Faith  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  their  General  Bules 
are  similar,  with  the  exception  that  they  are  more 
stringent  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  They  discard  epis- 
copacy and  presiding  elders,  but  the  English  Wesley- 
ans  have  chairmen  of  districts,  and  elect  the  presi- 
dents of  their  Annual  Conferences  at  each  successive 
session.  Ministers  are  appointed  to  their  respective 
fields  of  labor  by  a  stationing  committee,  the  decisions 
of  said  committee  being  subject  to  approval  by  the  Con- 
ference. Societies  and  churches  are  permitt^i  to  nego- 
tiate beforehand  with  any  minister  for  his  services; 
but  such  engagements,  if  made,  must  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  0)nference.  Both  General  and  Annual  Con- 
ferences are  composed  of  ministers  and  lay  delegates, 
the  local  preachers  also  having  a  representation. 

14.  The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  formed  by  a  party  of  colored  members,  under  the 
leadership  of  Richard  Allen,  hence  sometimes  called  Al- 
lenites,  who  seceded  from  their  white  brethren  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1816.  They  adopted,  in  the  main,  the  doc- 
trines and  usages  of  the  body  from  which  they  seceded. 
Mr.  Allen  was  elected  to  the  office  of  bishop,  and  ordained 
by  four  elders  of  their  Church,  assisted  by  a  colored  pres- 
byter of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  denomination.  They 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  states  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  There 
are  also  some  in  the  Western  States,  and  a  few  in  Upper 
Canada,  their  congregations  being  largest  and  most  in- 
fluential in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  Methodist 
A  Imanac  of  1873  assigns  them  7  bishops,  600  preachers, 
and  200,000  members. 

16.  The  African  Mkthodist  Episcopal  (Zion) 


Church  was  formed  by  another  secession  of  oolorad 
members  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1819.  They  elect 
annually  one  of  their  elders  as  general  superintendent, 
but  do  not  ordain  or  set  him  apart  to  that  office  by  the 
imposition  of  hands.  The  Methodist  A  Imanac  of  1873 
credits  them  with  7  bishops,  694  preachers,  and  164,000 
members.' 

16.  The  Ukited  Brethren  in  Christ  is  the  deag- 
nadon  of  a  body  of  Christians,  sometimes  called  German 
Methodists.  I'hey  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Moravians,  or  Unitas  Fratrum,  who  are  sometimes  called 
the  United  Brethren.  "•  The  United  Brethren  in  Christ,^ 
although  mostly  consisting  of  Germans  and  their  imme- 
diate descendants,  are  of  American  origin,  and  date  as  a 
distinct  sect  from  the  year  1800,  when  their  first  Annual 
Conference  was  held.  From  that  time  they  have  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  portions  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  four  bishops,  nine  Annual  Conferences,  and 
a  General  Conference,  which  meets  every  fourth  year. 
In  doctrines  and  Church  government  they  are,  with  few 
unimportant  variations,  the  same  as  the  Mediodist  Epis- 
copalians. 

17.  llie  Evangelical  Association  are  in  doctrine 
and  Church  government  nearly  allied  to  the  Episco- 
pal Methodists.  They  date  fitHn  the  year  1800,  and 
are  sometimes  called  A  Wrights^  after  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  sect.  They  elect  bishops  fVom  the  body  of  tlie 
elders,  and  have  several  Annual  Conferences,  and  a 
Crenend  Conference,  the  supreme  law-making  authority, 
which  meets  quadrennially.  The  members  are  mostly 
Germans  or  of  German  descent,  and  are  numenms  only 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  The  Methodist  A  l- 
manac  of  1873  reports  1  bishop,  628  preachers,  428  local 
preachers,  and  78,716  membere. 

18.  The  Free  Methodist  Church  was  organized  by 
former  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Aug.  23, 1860.  The  main  occasion  for  the  establishment 
of  thb  body  was  the  expulnon  of  two  ministers  from  the 
Genesee  Conference.  The  Free  Methodists  rigidly  en- 
force the  rule  for  simplicity  of  dress ;  the  privilege  of  free 
seats  in  all  houses  of  worship ;  congregational  singing, 
without  the  aid  of  choir  or  musical  instrument ;  extem- 
poraneous preaching.  In  doctrine  they  are  one  with 
other  Methodist  bodies,  but  adhere  strictly  to  Wesley's 
views  on  sanctificatuMj  and  teach  everlasting  torment. 
They  have  abandoned  the  episcopacy,  but  have  one  «»- 
perintendent,  who  is  elected  every  four  years  at  the  met- 
ing of  their  General  Conference.  They  report,  in  1872, 165 
preachers  and  7155  members.    See  if  bthodists.  Free. 

19.  The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
IN  America  was  organized  by  order  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Sooth, 
December  16,  1870.  The  new  Church  consists  of  the 
colored  preachers  and  members  heretofore  belonging  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Two  bishops 
were  elected — Rev.  William  H.  Miles,  of  Kentucky,  and 
Rev.  R.  H.  Yanderhorst,  of  Georgia.  The  Christian  Jn^ 
dexy  edited  by  Rev.  Samuel  Watson,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
was  adopted  as  the  organ  of  the  new  Church,  and  Rev. 
L.  J.  Scurlock  was  elected  assistant  editor  and  book 
agent.  The  structure  of  the  new  Church,  counting 
about  13,000  members,  conforms  in  all  essentijd  particu- 
lars to  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
viz.  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  economy,  but  is  entirely 
independent  of  that  oi^nization,  though  in  sympathy 
with  and  fostered  by  it.  White  people  are  not  admitt^ 
to  membership. 

There  are  a  few  other  minor  subdivisions  of  the 
Methodist  family,  e.  g.  the  Independent  (or  Congrega- 
tional) Methodist  Church,  the  names  and  statistics  of 
which  are  given  in  the  tabular  summary  below.  In 
connection  with  one  or  other  of  the  larger  bodies,  Meth- 
odists are  found  not  only  in  England  and  North  Amer- 
ica, but  they  have  **  Conferences**  in  France,  Germany, 
Africa,  and  Australia.  They  have  missionary  stations 
(for  more  particulars  concerning  which,  see  secHon  YI). 
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2a  DrfwuA  Methodist  Bodiea,  —  Ot  these,  the  moet 
important  are : 

(a)  The  Rkporjced  Methodist  Church.  This 
body,  which  is  nofw  merged  into  the  WeMU^an  MHkod- 
ut  Ckwrch  (see  13),  orig^inated  in  a  secession  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1814.  The  seceden 
oomidered  themselves  restricted  under  the  episcopal 
fbrm  of  government,  and,  with  a  view  to  obtain  redress 
of  their  grievances,  petitioned  the  General  Conference. 
Their  representations  met  with  no  favorable  reception, 
and  in  consequence  they  withdrew  firom  the  member- 
ship of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Their  fcurmal 
separation  firom  that  body  took  place  Jan.  16, 1814.  In 
the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  they  agreed  with 
the  Church  which  they  left;  but  as  to  the  government 
of  the  Church,  they  conducted  their  afikirs  on  the  Con- 
giegationai  principle.  They  held  peculiar  views  re- 
gsrding  the  efficacy  of  faith.  They  believed  that  all 
Uesangs  given  in  answor  to  prayer  are  in  consequence 
of  Guth ;  and  in  cases  of  sickness  and  distress,  faith  ex- 
ercised is  the  restoring  principle.  They  also  taught 
nocal  perfection  in  the  present  state.  They  admitted 
to  membenhip  all  who  simply  exhibited  clear  evidoioe 
that  their  sins  were  forgiven,  and  that  their  hearts  were 
renewed.  They  held  that  subscription  to  any  record 
of  Christian  principles  is  altogether  unnecessary.  In 
1818  they  spread  in  Upper  Canada,  and  there  made 
great  progrew.  For  some  time  after  the  organization 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  they  united  with 
that  body  in  publishing  a  magazine — a  circumstance 
which  ultimately  led  to  a  union  between  the  two 
bodies. 

(h)  The  Methodist  Socibtt,  a  body  which  orig^a- 
ted  in  a  secession  firom  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
ia  New  York  in  1820,  in  consequence  of  what  was 
deemed  an  undue  interference  on  the  part  of  the  ruling 
preacher  with  the  temporalities  of  the  Church.  In 
Church  doctrine  the  new  body  adhered  to  the  ndes  of 
the  *' parent"  society,  bat  in  the  government  of  the 
Charch  there  was  a  considerable  difference.  1.  No 
bishop  was  allowed,  but  a  preudent  of  each  Annual  Con- 
£ereo«e  was  chosen  yearly  by  baUot  from  the  members 
thereoC  2.  All  ordained  ministers,  whether  travelling 
or  not,  were  allowed  a  seat  in  the  Annual  Conference. 
**The  property  of  the  societies  to  be  vested  in  trustees 
of  their  own  choice,  and  the  minister  to  have  no  over- 
aght  of  the  temporid  aSun  of  the  Church."    After  the 


organization  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Chur^  (see  12), 
the  Methodist  Society  was  merged  in  the  former. 

21.  Methodists  in  Canada  and  other  British  Dominions 
in  Antericcu — A  little  more  than  sixty  years  ago  Meth- 
odism was  for  the  first  time  represented  in  those  parts  by 
William  Losee,  whom  the  sainted  Asbury  had  appointed 
as  a  worker  of  the  Gospel,  "to  range  at  large."  The 
work  has  prospered  there  as  elsewhere,  and  there  are 
now  five  large  bodies,  presided  over  by  no  less  than 
900  itinerant  ministers.  Four  of  these  large  bodies, 
viz.  the  Westejfons,  Primitives^  New  Comtectionists,  and 
Bil>ie  Christians^  are  either  an  offspring  of  like  associa- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  intimate  relations  at 
present.*  But  the  fifth  of  them  is  an  independent  or- 
ganization, like  the  great  Methodist  body  of  the  United 
States,  from  which  it  sprang,  and  after  which  it  is  named 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada,  dating  its 
origin  as  a  separate  body  in  1828.  The  Canada  Wesley- 
ans,  though  adhering  to  the  p<^ty  of  the  English  Wes- 
leyans,  are  now  agitating  the  adoption  of  lay-represen- 
tation, in  order  to  effect  a  union  of  all  the  Methodist 
bodies  in  Canada ;  their  aggregate  membership  amounts 
at  present  to  a  little  over  100,000,  their  preachers  to 
over  600  in  all  the  different  bodies.  See  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Canada;  Weslbtan  Meth- 
odists; Primitive  Methodists;  New-Connection 
Methodists;  etc 

y.  Aggregate, — Not  reckoning  the  Band-Room  Meth- 
odists, nor  the  countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connection,  and 
making  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  Sunday-school  schol- 
ars belonging  to  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  and 
to  the  Primitive  Methodists  in  Ireland,  we  arrive  at  the 
results  given  in  the  table  below.  Reckoning  two  addi- 
tional hearers  for  each  Church  member  and  Sunday- 
school  scholar,  we  make  a  total  of  more  than  twelve 
millions  of  persons  receiving  Methodist  instruction,  and 
from  week  to  week  meeting  together  in  Methodist  build- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  Almighty  God. 
The  statement  is  startling,  but  the  statistics  given  en- 
title it  to  the  fullest  consideration. 

But  rightly  to  estimate  the  results  of  Methodism  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  and  thirty  years,  there  are  other 
facts  to  be  remembered. 

"^  Who  will  deny,  for  instance,  that  Methodism  has 

*  The  Ccmada  Wesleyan  Chitreh  was  not  only  fonnded 
bv,  bat  for  many  years  belonged  to  the  Methodt^  Bpiseo- 
pal  Churoh  of  the  United  States. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Deaomiiuitlon. 


Wesleyan  Methodists. , 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists. . . . . 
!iew-Comiectlon  Methodists.. . . . , 

Primitive  Methodists 

Primitive  (Ireland)  Methodists. . . , 

Bible  Christians 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches. 
Wesleyan  Reform  Union 

Totals 


Date  of 
OrgulMtloo. 


1739 

1T97 

1810 

1810 

1816 

1828-49 

l&M 


Namb«r  of 
Mintoteis. 


8,16T 
807 
260 
948 

85 
864 
SIS 

90 


6,888 


Namtxrof 

Chnrch 
Membw*. 


667,996 
68,677 
36,706 

161,829 

14,847 

96,841 

68,068 

9,898 


961,460 


Nomb«r  of 

SoBday-achool 

Scholar*. 


776,688 

about  80,000 

about  60,000 

868,867 

about  80,000 

44,881 

168,316 

18,476 


1,400,890 


AMERICA. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  (in  1878) 

Methodist  Church  (Non-Episcopal) 

United  Brethren 

Bvangelical  Association  (Albrights) 

African  Methodist  BplacopaL 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  (Zlon) 

Canada  Wesleyana. 

Eastern  British  American  Wesleyan  Methodti>ts. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  of  Canada 

Methodist  Protestants,  South 

Aaterican  Wesleyans  (Connection) 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church, South  OnlSTDt . . . . 

Free  Methodists 

Primitive  Methodists. 

Totals 


Ditto  of 
Organitttloo. 


1784 

1866 

1800 

ISOO 

1816 

1819 

1S88 

1864? 

1888 

1S30 

1848 

1844 

1860 


Number  of 
Mlntoten. 


10,748 
684 

•  •  •  • 

638 
600 
694 

•  •  •  * 

147 

ooo 
Zscf 

488 
about  860 

8,858 
about  90 
about  90 


17,806 


Nambor  of 

(%arch 
Monibon. 


1,468,441 
76,000 

78^716 
80,000 

164,000 
69,697 
16,118 
81,103 
60,000 
90,000 

600,900 
6,000 
8,000 


Nambar  of 

Sonday-aehool 

Scholnra. 


8,691,875 


1,867.748 


69,118 
18,766 


•  k  •  ■ 

I  •  •  ■ 


800,683 


1,666,148 


t  Thk  4oM  DOi  tedodo  tU  eolorod  mmbmblp  BOW  MpsimMy  oriaoliwl  M  tU  OfwW  JT^^ 
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exercised  a  potent  and  beneficial  inflnenoe  upon  other 
cburches:  Epiaoopal,  Presbyterian,  Independent,  and 
Baptist  churches  have  all  been  largely  indebted  to 
Methodism,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  many  of  the 
best  ministers  and  agents  they  have  ever  had.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  during  Wesley's  life-time,  of  the 
690  men  who  acted  under  him  as  itinerant  preachers, 
249  relinquished  the  itinerant  minbtry.  These  249  re- 
tirers  included  not  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent,  ener- 
getic, pious,  and  useful  preachers  that  Wesley  had. 
Some  left  him  on  the  ground  of  health;  others  began 
business,  because  as  itinerant  preachers  they  were  una- 
ble to  support  their  wives  and  families;  but  a  large  pro- 
portion became  ordained  ministers  in  other  churches. 
In  some  instances,  the  labors  of  these  men,  and  their 
brother  Methodists,  led  to  marvellous  results.  To  give 
but  one  example :  David  Taylor,  originally  a  servant 
of  lady  Huntingdon,  was  one  of  Wesley's  first  preachers, 
but  afterwards  lefl  the  work.  Taylor,  however,  was  the 
means  of  converting  Samuel  Deacon,  an  agricultural  la- 
borer; and  the  two  combined  were  the  instruments,  in 
the  hands  of  God,  in  raising  up  a  number  of  churches 
in  Yorkshire  and  the  midland  counties,  which,  in  1770, 
were  organized  into  the  New  Connection  of  General 
Baptists;  and  that  connection  seventy  years  after- 
wards, in  1840,  comprised  118  churches,  having  11^58 
members,  a  foreign  missionary  society,  and  two  theo- 
logical academies"  (Methodic  Magazine  [1856],  p.  885). 

Sunday-schools  are  now  an  important  appendage  of 
every  church,  and  have  been  a  benefit  to  millions  of 
immortal  souls;  but  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that 
Hannah  Ball,  a  young  Methodist  lady,  had  a  Methodist 
Sunday-school  at  High  Wycombe  fourteen  years  before 
liobert  Raikes  began  his  at  Gloucester;  and  that  So- 
phia Cooke,  another  Methodist,  who  afterwards  became 
the  wife  of  Samuel  Bradbum,  was  the  first  who  suggest- 
ed to  Baikes  the  Sunday-school  idea,  and  actually 
marched  with  him,  at  the  bead*  of  his  troop  of  ragged 
urchins,  the  first  Sunday  they  were  taken  to  the  parish 
church. 

The  first  British  Bible  Society  that  existed,  "The 
Naval  and  Military,"  was  projected  by  George  Ckissons, 
and  organized  by  a  small  number  of  his  Methodist  com- 
panions. The  London  Missionaiy  Society  originated  in 
an  appeal  from  Melville  Home,  who  for  some  years  was 
one  of  Wesley's  itinerant  preachers,  and  then  became 
the  successor  of  Fletcher  as  vicar  of  Madeley.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  was  started  by  John  Venn, 
the  son  of  Henry  Venn,  the  Methodist  clerg3rman.  The 
first  Tract  Society  was  formed  by  John  Wesley  and 
Thomas  Coke  in  1782,  seventeen  years  before  the  or- 
ganization of  the  present  great  Religious  Tract  Society 
in  Paternoster  Row — a  society,  by  the  way,  which  was 
instituted  chiefly  by  Rowland  Hill,  and  two  or  three 
other  Calvinistic  Methodists.  It  is  believed  that  the 
first  Dispensary  that  the  world  ever  had  was  founded 
by  Wesley  himself  in  connection  with  the  old  Foundery, 
in  Moorficlds.  The  Strangers'  Friend  Society,  paying 
every  year  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  visits  to  the 
sick  poor  of  London,  and  relieving  them  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, is  an  institution  to  which  Methodism  gave  birth 
in  1785. 

Building  churches  is  one  of  the  great  features  of  the 
age.  Unfortunately,  England  has  had  no  religious  wor- 
ship census  since  1851 ;  but  even  then,  according  to  the 
tables  of  Horace  Mann,  Methodism  had,  in  England 
and  Wales  only,  11,885  phuies  of  worship,  with  2,281,017 
sittings.  In  America,  according  to  the  census  of  1860, 
Methodism  nine  years  ago  provided  church  accommoda- 
tion for  6,259,799,  which  was  two  and  a  quarter  millions 
more  than  was  provided  by  any  other  Church  what- 
ever. 

The  public  press  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  institu- 
tions of  the  day.  England  has  four  Methodist  newspa- 
pers; Ireland,  one;  France,  one;  Germany,  one;  India, 
one;  China,  one;  Australia,  two;  Canada  and  British 

-^erica,  five ;  and  tlie  United  States  about  fifty. 


TT.  Outgrowth  m  Mitsionary  Laborg.  1.  In  Emgii$h, 
or  chiefly  so, — Methodism  was  from  its  very  inceptioo  a 
missionary  movement,  domestic  and  foreign.  It  initi- 
ated, so  to  speak,  both  the  spirit  and  plan  of  modem 
English  mission  work.  Protestant  England  bad  mani- 
fested but  a  faint  interest  in  this  species  of  Christian  la- 
bor until  the  birth  of  Methodism,  and  the  spirit  of  life 
may  be  said  to  have  been  breathed  into  English  miaion- 
aiy  societies  by  Methodism.  Nor  need  this  astonish  as. 
The  Church  of  England  recognised  as  its  field  the  terri- 
toiy  held  by  the  Anglican  throne ;  cold  and  almost  life- 
less-at  home,  the  residents  in  the  colonies  and  other  de- 
pendencies received  but  little  religious  care.  Methodiaoi, 
the  outgrowth  of  a  reawakened  zeal  for  holy  living,  aoogbt 
its  fields  not  only  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  manifested 
eariy  a  strong  desire  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  into  all 
parts.  To  this  end  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  in  1786,  issued 
'*  An  Address  to  the  Pious  and  Benevolent,  proposing  an 
Annual  Subscription  for  the  Support  of  MLssionaries  in 
the  Highlands  and  adjacent  Islands  of  Scotland,  the 
Isles  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Newfoundland,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec;^ 
and  in  the  year  following  the  Wesleyan  missions  bore 
the  distinctive  title  of  '^  Missions  established  by  the 
Methodist  Society."  Even  before  this  organization  had 
been  effected,  missionary  labors  were  put  forth  in  behalf 
of  the  residents  of  the  West  Indies.  In  1791  Mcthodi5m 
reached  out  its  hand  after  France,  and  its  great  schemes 
to  Christianize  Africa  were  brought  to  trial  as  early  as 
1811.  In  Asia  labor  was  commenced  in  1814;  in  Aus- 
tralasia in  1815;  in  Polynesia  in  1822;  until,  from  the 
first  call  of  Wesley  for  American  evangelists,  in  the 
Conference  of  1769,  down  to  our  day,  we  see  the  grand 
enterprise  reaching  to  the  shores  of  Sweden,  to  Germa- 
ny, France,  and  the  Upper  Alps;  to  Gibraltar  and  Mal- 
ta; to  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  to  Sierra  Leone,  and 
to  the  Gold  Coast ;  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  to  Cey- 
lon, to  India,  and  to  China;  to  the  colonists  and  ab- 
original tribes  of  Australia;  to  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Friendly  and  F^i  Islands;  to  the  islands  of  the  western 
as  well  as  of  the  southern  hemisphere;  and  from  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Puget's  Sound  (comp.  Alder, 
Wesleyan  Missions  [Lond.  1842],  p.  4).  From  1803  to 
the  present  time  W^eyan  Methodism  has  contributed 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  foreign  evan- 
gelization. In  England  the  Wesleyan  Society  to-day 
enroUs  more  communicants  in  its  mission  churdies  than 
all  other  British  missionary  societies  combined.  The 
historian  of  religion  during  the  last  and  present  centu- 
ries would  find  it  difficult  to  point  to  a  more  magnificent 
monument  of  Christianity. 

Methodist  missions  may,  however,  be  said  to  have 
had  their  origin  long  before  the  founding  of  a  society 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  spreading  its  doctrines  in  for- 
eign parts.  **  From  its  very  beginning,"  says  Stevens 
{Hist,  of  Methodism,  iii,  812),  *<  Methodism  was  charac- 
terized by  a  zealous  spirit  of  propagandism.  It  was  es- 
sentially missionary.  Its  introduction  into  the  West 
Indies  by  Gilbert  in  1760,  and  into  Nova  Scotia  by 
Coughlan  in  1765;  the  appointment  of  Pilmoor  and 
Boardman  to  America  in  1769,  and  its  commencement 
at  New  York  at  least  three  years  before  this  date ;  the 
formation  successively  of  its  Irish,  Welsh,  and  English 
domestic  missions,  and  the  organizatbn  of  a  missionary 
*  institution'  at  least  two  years  before  the  first  of  what 
are  called  modem  missionaiy  societies,  attest  its  char- 
acter as  an  energetic  system  of  evangelization."  But 
these  wide  developments  of  missionary  energy,  grand 
as  some  of  them  are  in  their  historical  importance, 
were  but  initiatory  to  that  denominational  misnonary 
system  which  arose  firom  Coke's  project  of  an  Asiatic 
mission  (in  1786),  to  be  headed  by  himself  in  person, 
requiring  his  life  as  a  sacrifice,  and  thus  constituting 
him,  above  the  mere  fact  of  being  first  bishop  of  Amex^ 
ican  Methodism,  and  the  first  Protestant  bishop  of  the 
New  World,  as  the  representative  character  of  Method- 
bt  missions. 
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AmeriesD  Methodism  baa  betti  aptly  tenned  by  Dr. 
Abd  Scev«os  (Cemtmanf  o/Amer.  Meth.  p.  187)  **  a  mis- 
aknaiT  acbeme,"  for  it  was  dfiarlv  **  the  great  home 
miMmi  eaterpriae  of  the  North  American  continent." 
The  independent  eetahlishment  of  the  colonies  as  a  re- 
'  pabiie  in  1776  laigdy  altered  the  relation  to  England, 
nd  the  missbnaiy  body  gnKloally  ripened  into  a 
Church  oiganization,  from  which,  in  turn,  went  out 
enterprisesL  The  year  1819  is  memoraUe  in  the  history 
of  AmefScan  Methodism  as  the  epoch  of  the  formal  or- 
gHuxstion  of  its  missionary  work.  But  these  early  la^ 
bon  were  confined  to  the  ^^bome"  fields,  and  aimed 
msinly  at  the  conyersion  of  the  aborigines  and  slaves. 
It  was  some  thirteen  years  later,  during  the  session  of 
the  General  Conference  of  1882,  that  foreign  missions 
were  decided  upon,  and  American  Methodism  oommi»- 
sooed  its  Gospel  harbingers  to  carry  the  truth  as  it  is 
io  Jems  to  the  dark  nataoDS  of  South  Africa,  the  Rom- 
ish adherenia  of  Mexico,  and  of  South  America.  We 
give  below  some  of  the  details  of  this  great  work  in 
partieQlar  fielda.  Besides  its  very  extensive  domestic 
wQik,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  now  missions 
iaObina,  India,  Africa,  Bulgaria,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Demnartc,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  South  America.  Its 
oaaoos,  foreign  and  domestic,  in  the  centaury  year 
(1866)  numbered  1059  circuits  and  stations,  1128  paid 
laboRfB  (preacheiB  and  assistants),  and  106,675  oommu- 
inoaDtEL  The  funds  contributed  to  its  treasury,  from  the 
bcgiamngdown  to  1865,  amounted  to  about  $6,000,000. 
About  350  of  the  missionaries  were  in  1866  reported  to 
pRseh  in  the  German  and  Scandinavian  languages,  and 
BQie  than  30,000  of  the  communicants  of  German  and 
SeaadSnavian  origin. 

"American,  like  jftritish  Methodism,"  says  Stevens 
{CaUenary  qfAmer,  Metk.  p.  199),  "has  become  thoi^ 
ooghly  imbued  with  the  apostolic  idea  of  foreign  and 
onivcnal  evangelization.    With  both  bodies  it  is  no 
longer  an  incidental  or  secondary  attribute,  but  is  in- 
vnngfat  into  their  oiiganic  ecclesiastical  systems.    It 
has  deepened  and  widened  till  it  has  become  the  g^reat 
chaxacteristic  of  modem  Methodism,  raising  it  from  a 
reTiral  of  vital  Protestantism,  chiefly  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  to  a  world-wide  system  of  Christianization, 
which  has  reacted  on  all  the  great  interests  of  its  Anglo- 
Saxon  field,  has  energized  and  ennobled  most  of  its  other 
characteriatics,  and  would  seem  to  pledge  to  it  a  univer- 
sal and  perpetual  sway  in  the  earth.    Taken  in  oonnec- 
tioQ  with  the  London  and  Church  Missionary  societies, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  London  Tract 
Soeiety,  to  all  of  which  Methodism  gave  the  originating 
impolfle,  and  the  Sunday-school  institution,  which  it 
WIS  the  first  to  adopt  as  an  agency  of  the  Church,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  been  transforming  the 
character  of  English  Protestantism  and  the  moral  pros- 
pects of  the  world.     Its  missionary  development  has 
preserved  its  primitive  energy.    According  to  the  usual 
history  of  religious  bodies,  if  not  indeed  by  a  law  of  the 
human  mind,  its  early  heroic  character  would  have 
pissed  away  by  its  domestic  success  and  the  cessation 
of  the  novelty  and  trials  of  its  early  circumstances ;  but 
by  throwing  itself  out  upon  all  the  world,  and  especially 
ppon  the  worst  citadels  of  paganism,  it  has  perpetuated 
its  original  militant  spirit,  and  opened  for  itself  a  heroic 
<aRer,  which  need  end  only  with  the  universal  triumph 
of  Christianity.    English  Methodism  was  considered,  at 
the  death  of  its  founder,  a  marvellous  fact  in  British 
l>tftory ;  but  to-day  (1866)  the  Wesleyan  missions  alone 
CMnprise  more  than  twice  the  number  of  the  regular 
pRschera  enrolled  in  the  English  Minutes  in  the  year 
sf  Weile/s  death,  and  nearly  twice  as  many  communi- 
c*nts  as  the  Minutes  then  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
vodd  which  had  been  reached  by  Methodism.    The 
litest  (1865)  reported  number  of  missionary  communi- 
Giots  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  equals  nearly 
<tt  half  the  whole  membership  of  the  Church  in  1819, 
the  yesr  in  which  the  Missionary  Society  was  founded, 
nd  is  nearly  double  the  membership  with  which  the 
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denomination  dosed  the  last  century,  after  more  than 
thirty  years  of  labors  and  struggles." 

2.  Methodism  among  ike  Fr^ch,  —  In  the  year  1790 
Methodism  was  introduced  among  the  French  by  Eng- 
lish Wesleyan  preachers,  and  in  1791  Dr.  Coke  ordained  in 
a  small  village  of  Normandy  the  first  French  Methodist 
preacher.  The  work  was  successful,  and  a  society  of 
100  members  had  been  gathered  when  the  storm  of  the 
Revolution  prevented  further  progress,  and  in  1817  the 
work  had  to  be  begun  anew.  In  1819  Methodism  was 
introduced  into  the  south  of  France  by  Charles  Cook, 
whose  labors  were  eminently  successful  among  the  Prot- 
estants, who  were  then  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance  and 
religious  indifference  that,  out  of  some  400  ministers, 
not  ten  could  be  found  who  knew  and  preached  the 
GospeL  Revivals  ensued,  classos  were  formed,  societies 
were  oiganiEed,  preachers  were  raised,  and  in  1844  there 
was  in  France  a  Church  of  nearly  1500  members,  with 
34  traveling  pieaehera.  During  the  progress  of  the 
work  the  other  churches  had  profited,  however,  by  the 
reviving  influence,  and  Methodism,  being  regarded  as  a 
**  foreign  importation,"  began  gradually  to  lose  in  mem- 
bership, so  that  by  1852  there  were  only  900  actual  ad- 
herents to  the  Methodist  Church,  notwithstanding  that 
the  work  of  evangelization  had  progressed  as  usual. 
These  circumstances  prompted  the  Wesleyans  to  counsel 
the  independent  establishment  of  French  Methodism  in 
a  distinct  French  Church,  dependent  upon  the  "  parent 
body"  for  an  annual  stipend  only.  The  first  French 
Coi^erence  was  held  at  Nismes  in  1852.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  tide  turned  again  in  favor  of  Methodism ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  organization  of  other  churches, 
some  of  which,  it  must  be  owned,  have  grown  more 
rapidly,  the  Conference  of  1870  reported  2216  members, 
184  chapels  and  preaching-rooms,  58  Sunday-schools, 
2589  Sunday-scholars,  101  local  preachers,  and  80  minis- 
ters, and  some  9000  regular  hearers  at  the  public  ser^ 
vices.  The  official  title  of  the  Methodist  body  in  France 
is  Tke  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  France  and 
Switzerland,  The  French-Methodists  sustain  a  publish- 
ing-house at  Paris,  and  issue  a  weekly  paper,  entitled 
L'EvangeliiL  The  **  Methodist  Episcopal  Church"  sus- 
tains one  missionary  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  but  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Swiss  Mission  Conference,  and  his  labors 
are  intended  to  benefit  only  the  Grerman  residents  of  the 
French  metropolis. 

S.  Methodism  among  the  Germans,  —  The  Germans 
were  first  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  Methodists 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  United  Breth- 
ren, who  have  always  been  in  close  communion  with  the 
Methodists,  may  rcAlly  be  said  to  have  paved  the  way 
for  the  success  of  the  work  among  the  Germans.  -  The 
labors  of  the  Rev.  William  Otterb^,  the  founder  of  the 
United  Brethren  Church,  and  a  warm  personal  friend 
of  bishop  Asbury,  were  thoroughly  Methodistic,  and  the 
United  Brethren  Church  was  for  many  years  considered 
by  the  Methodists  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  their  own 
Church,  having  a  special  mission  to  labor  and  spread 
the  doctrines  of  Methodism  among  the  Germans.  Turn- 
ing their  attention  to  the  young  generation  and  its 
wants,  the  United  Brethren  came  to  drop  the  tongue  of 
the  Fatherland,  and  thus  alienated  themselves  from  the 
field  which  Methodism  anxiously  sought  to  supply.  A 
helper  offered  in  the  hour  of  need  in  the  person  of  Jacob 
Albright,  who,  having  been  converted,  and  feeling  him- 
self caUed  of  God  to  preach  the  Crospel  among  the  Ger- 
mans of  Pennsylvania,  prayed  for  the  sympathies  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  his  project.  Failing  to 
secure  the  aid  asked  for,  he  finally  struck  out  for  him- 
self, organized  the  converts  God  had  given  hira  into  a 
Church,  which  he  called  the  Evangelical  Association,  a 
work  that  has  since  been  owned  of  God  to  the  salvation 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Germans  throughout 
the  land.  The  Evangelical  brethren  have  always 
claimed  to  be  Methodists,  are  known  as  such  among  the 
Germans,  and  were  in  former  years  very  much  in  the 
habit  of  styling  themselves  "The  Evangelical  Assoda- 
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tion,  commonly  called  Albrights,  or  Albright  Method- 
ists." With  but  slight  moditication,  thev  have  adopted 
the  Methodist  Discipline  and  Methodist  usages.  In  the 
matter  of*  doctrine  they  are  Methodistic  throughout, 
laying  peculiar  emphasis  upon  those  experimental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity — repentance,  faith,  regeneration 
and  adoption,  growth  in  grace,  and  the  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  entire  sanctification.  Wesley,  Watson,  and  Clarke 
are  their  standard  authorities.  They  lay  daim  to  the 
fathers  of  Methodism,  thus  priding  themselves  in  a 
common  origin  with  Methodists.  At  a  very  eariy  date 
of  their  history,  when  they  numbered  but  a  few  hundred 
members,  they  proposed  organic  union  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  upon  the  sole  condition  of  being 
permitted  to  use  the  German  language  in  the  public 
worship  of  their  congregations,  and  of  laboring  exclu- 
sively among  the  Germans.  Strange  as  it  may  now 
seem,  the  offer  was  rejected,  under  the  erroneous  im- 
pression which  then  prevailed  that  the  German  lan- 
guage would  necessarily  die  out  in  a  generation  or  so. 
Of  course  emigration  had  not  then  attained  its  present 
gigantic  dimensions,  nor  were  there  any  indications  of 
results  in  this  direction  such  as  we  witness  in  our  day. 
Efforts  looking  to  organic  union  between  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Evangelical  Association  have 
since  been  renewed. 

In  1836  the  conversion  and  call  to  the  ministry  of  Wil- 
liam Nast,  a  highly-educated  German,  a  graduate  of  Tu- 
bingen University,  moved  the  leading  men  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church  to  establish  a  domestic  mission  among  the 
Germans,  and  it  was  intrusted  to  the  newly-made  con- 
vert. He  travelled  extensively  through  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  eminently  successful  in  impressing 
his  countrymen  with  the  need  of  a  **  higher"  life.  The 
progress  of  forming  a  congregation,  however,  was  very 
slow.  Thus  after  a  whole  yearns  labor  at  Cincinnati, 
among  its  thousands  of  Germans,  subjected  to  the  gross- 
est insults,  and  in  constant  danger  of  bodily  harm, 
preaching  in  the  streets  and  market-places,  distributing 
tracts  and  talking  about  Jesus  and  his  salvation  in  the 
beer  saloons  and  the  tenement  houses,  he  went  up  to 
Conference  and  reported  the  reception  of  thrte  members, 
all  told.  But  the  final  result  was,  after  all,  great  and 
glorious.  The  influence  of  Nast^s  example  gradually 
spread  among  the  Germans,  and  converts  came  in  num- 
bers. From  the  little  congregation,  in  the  old  Burke 
chapel  on  Vine  Street,  in  Cincinnati,  Methodism  has 
made  its  inroads  among  the  Germans  of  the  United 
States  with  such  a  force  that  this  branch  of  the  Church 
now  presents  the  results  given  in  the  tables  below. 

The  German  Methodists  now  possess  two  colleges — 
one  in  Berea,  Ohio,  and  one  in  Warrenton,  Mo.;  one 
Normal  School  in  Galena,  lU.;  and  a  ^Mission  House" 
at  New  York.    They  have  also  two  orphan  asylums- 


one  in  Berea,  Ohio,  with  sixty-five  orphans,  and  one  in 
Warrenton,  Mc,  with  thirty-five  orphans;  the  running 
expenses  of  these  orphan  a^lums  amount  to  nearly 
$14,000  per  year,  which  sum  is  contributed  by  Ger^ 
man  Methodists.  The  value  of  the 'proper^  of  these 
institutions  is  over  $250,000,  besides  an  endowment  fund 
of  $55,000  of  the  German  Wallace  College  at  Berea, 
Ohio.  The  circulation  of  their  official  organ,  the  Christ' 
Hche  Apohgeie,  is  15,000,  and  of  the  Sotmtaff-  undSckvl" 
Gioche  (their  Sunday-school  paper)  26,00a  Tery  re- 
cently a  religious  German  monthly  family  magszine  has 
been  started,  and  it  promises  to  be  a  success.  The  Ger- 
mans of  the  Methodist  Episcc^Ml  Church,  South,  iaaoe 
an  official  organ  weekly,  and  a  Sunday-sdiool  paper. 

German  Methodists  returning  to  their  native  countiy 
impressed  the  German  mind  with  the  valne  of  experi- 
mental religion,  and  in  1849  a  mission  was  eatablisihed 
in  Germany  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Its 
first  superintendent  and  most  efficient  worker  was  the 
Rev.  L.  S.  Jaooby,  D.D.,  himself  a  German.  But  long 
before  any  effort  had  been  made  to  establish  miflsimM  in 
that  country  Methodism  was  already  known  th^e.  Wes- 
ley had  spent  in  1788  neariy  three  months  in  Germany 
and  Holland,  and  again  in  1788  and  1786  shorter  periods 
in  the  latter  country,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  most  godly  and  learned  men  in  those  two 
centres  of  Protestant  Christianity  and  enlightenment 
The  friendship  of  the  Moravians  contribute  to  make 
his  name  and  doings  still  more  widely  known  there. 
Nor  was  the  German  press  silent  while  such  a  reTival 
was  going  on  in  England.  Dr.  Burckhardt,  a  godly 
minister,  of  the  Savoy  Chapel,  in  the  Strand,  and  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  Wesleys,  published  in  Nurembeiig  a  Com' 
plete  History  of  the  MeUtodistt  m  EttgUmd^  which  reached 
a  second  edition  in  1795.  Wesley's  sermons  were  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Lutheran  ministers,  several  of 
whom  visited  England  and  became  greatly  interested  in 
Methodism.  Since  then  Methodist  literature  has  mul- 
tiplied in  Germany,  until  it  would  make  up  quite  a  for- 
midable list  both  for  and  against  the  Methodists. 

The  first  Methodists  who  established  themselves  on 
German  soil  were  the  converts  of  a  German  named  AI- 
brecht,  or  Albright,  who,  having  embraced  the  Method- 
ist doctrines  in  America,  was  pressed  in  spirit  to  en^^age 
actively  in  caring  for  the  religious  wants  of  his  feiiow- 
countrvmen  in  the  United  States.  The  work  which  he 
fint  organized,  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  has 
grown  into  vast  proportions,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Evangelical  Association,"  noticed  above.  After  hav« 
ing  extended  to  thousands  of  the  Germans  of  America, 
the  Albrecht  Methodists,  as  they  are  called  abroad,  be- 
gan to  extend  their  efforts  towards  the  Germans  in  Eu- 
rope. They  held  their  sixtieth  Conference  in  1872  at 
Strasburg,  where  they  commenced  a  work  several  years 
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'  Central  German , 

Chicasro  German. 

East  German 

Limtsianfi  German 

North-west  German 

Sonth-west  (supposed).... 
Texas 

Total 

161 

88,760 

4,742 

846 

496 

$l,(i96,460  1     819 

$3<il,806 

$81,181  42 

*  The  Methodist  Epi^opal  Church,  South,  supports  a 
mlsnion  for  the  Germans  within  Its  boundaries^  This 
field  of  labor  was  entered  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Sonth,  immediately  npon  its  organization  in  1S46. 
Superintendents  are  set  apart  dy  the  conferences  laboring 
In  Texafl,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Venr  re- 
cently a  German  congregation  has  been  rtarted  in  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee.  The  Rev.  K  N.  Blogg,  superintendent 
of  the  German  mission  In  the  Baltimore  and  vlrglnln  Con- 
ferences, reports  in  1878  a  frradnal  and  healthful  ^owth. 
"The  work,"  he  says,  "extends  now  to  Norfolk,  reters- 
bnrsr.  Richmond.  Baltimore,  and  Hookstown,  with  fonr 
mlFsInnaries  in  the  6e1d  besides  myself,  who  are  zealously 
^n<;a<;ed  In  the  dnt!es  of  aggressive  missionary  labor. . . . 


The  annual  statistics  covering  my  operations  In  the  Bal- 
timore Conference  are  as  follows:  Local  preachers,  2; 
members.  88;  Infants  baptized,  18;  Sunday-schools,  8;  sn- 

f>erlntenaent8,8;  teachers,  10;  scholars.  178 ;  volumes  In 
Ibrary,  810."  The  Missionary  Report  for  1878  fhmishes 
no  other  statistics  of  the  German  work,  bnt  the  secretary 
prefaces  the  reports  from  the  snperintendents  (under  date 
of  June  1)  with  the  remark  that  "a  very  Importiint  ques- 
tion will  be  agitated  at  the  next  General  Conference 
[May,  1874]— that  of  erecting  the  Germans  into  a  separate 
Conference."  A  German  paper  for  the  members  iri  this 
field  Is  published  hv  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrcb, 
Sonth,  under  the  editorial  gaidance  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  B. 
Ahrens,  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
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nioe.  They  have  in  all  Germany  8071  Church  mem- 
bm,  59  Sonday-schools  with  3080  scholars,  and  24  itin- 
erint  preacherSk  They  have  two  periodicals,  and  have 
lately  extended  their  field  to  Switzerland. 

This  work  was  strengthened  by  the  establishment  of 
a  missioii  from  the  Wealeyans  of  England.  A  German 
layman  of  the  name  of  Midler  had  been  converted  in 
London,  and  had  become  an  exhorter  and  class-leader. 
Upon  his  return  to  WUrtemberg,  his  native  place,  after 
an  absence  of  fourteen  years,  he  could  not  conceal  from 
bis  fiuaily  the  change  which  had  been  wrought  in  his 
beart,  and  he  soon  began  to  hold  meetings  iVom  village 
to  village.  A  revival  took  place,  and  the  persons  con- 
verted oiganized  themselves  in  classes.  MuUer,  finding 
bimself  in  a  work  that  demanded  all  his  ability,  gave  up 
bis  secular  business  and  devoted  bimself  to  the  evangel- 
ization of  his  fellow-countrymen.  This  work,  begun  in 
1831,  has  resulted  in  the  founding  of  a  number  of  small 
cbnrches,  which  comprise  (in  1878)  a  membership  of  7026, 
and  6778  Snnday-echool  scholars,  with  101  travelling  and 
local  ministers;  and  has  extended  from  WUrtemburg 
into  the  duchy  of  Baden  and  to  the  borders  of  Austria. 

But  the  grandest  and  moet  enterpridug  of  the  branches 
of  Geiman  Methodism  is  unquestionably  that  of  the 
Anterican  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which,  as  we 
bave  seen  above,  took  its  rise  from  the  work  among  the 
Geraian  emigrants  in  the  United  States.  In  1852  this 
BQanonaiy  field  was  constituted  into  an  Annual  Confer^ 
eoee^  and  it  now  covers  all  the  German-speaking  people 
in  Gonuuiy,  Switxerland,  and  France,  divided  into  seven 
diatricts:  Bremen,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Ludwigshaven, 
Csrisruhe,  Zurich,  and  Basle,  which  comprise  more  than 
■zty  circuits  or  stations,  with  (in  1872)  78  travelling 
miidsten,  886  places  of  worship,  229  Sunday-schools 


with  10,071  scholars,  6280  Church  members,  and  1869 
probationers.  This  mission  is  thoroughly  organized.  It 
has  a  book  publishing-house,  which  issues,  besides  a  va- 
riety of  treatises  or  books,  every  fortnight  the  Evangelist 
and  Kmder^Freund ;  every  month  the  Miuitmar'Samm' 
ler  and  MomaiUeker  Bote ;  and  every  quarter  the  PToc^er- 
Siimmen,  It  has  also  a  theolpgiosl  college,  which  has 
had  as  its  professors  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston  University, 
and  Dr.  Hurst,  of  Drew  Theologiod  Seminaiy.  Its  pres- 
ent instructors  are  Dr.  Sulzberger  and  L.  Nippert.  It  had 
had  an  existence  of  fourteen  years,  when,  by  the  timely 
and  princely  gift  of  John  T.  Martin,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
the  present  commodious  and  substantial  building,  four 
stories  high, standing  on  a  lot  one  hundred  by  five  bun-* 
dred  feet,  was  erected,  free  of  debt,  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main.  The  property  is  estimated  at  about  $30,000. 
The  following  branches  are  taught:  Greek,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Hebrew,  geography,  arithmetic,  music, 
homiletics,  dogmatics,  discipline  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  history  of  Methodism,  Church  history, 
profane  history,  literature,  arclueology,  exegesis.  There 
are  at  present  twelve  young  men  in  this  school  prepar- 
ing for  the  ministry.  Sixty  or  seventy  ministers  have 
already  gone  forth  in  the  course  oi  twelve  years.  About 
fifty-four  labor  in  Giermany,  and  others  have  come  to 
America  and  are  laboring  here. 

4.  Methodism  among  the  Scas^Hnavians, — The  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  has  also  done  immense  service 
to  the  cause  of  personal  religion  by  its  miMionary  efforts 
among  the  Scandinavians,  with  whom  the  Church  was 
brought  face  to  face  in  this  country.  As  early  as  1845 
these  labors  were  commenced,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society.  The  work  has  grown  until 
it  presents  this  imposing  array: 
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*  To  be  organlMd. 
STATISTICAL  REPORT  OF  THE  METH.  EP.  CHURCH  MISSIONS  IN  SWEDEN  POR  THE  TEAR  1872. 
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For  the  last  three  years  a  monthly,  called  Miitumareny 
devoted  to  religion,  has  been  published.  A  hymn-book 
has  also  been  prepared  for  the  members  of  this  branch 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch. 

The  success  of  this  work  at  home  gave  rise  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  mission  to  the  Scandinavians  in  1854. 
It  now  extends  over  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
Its  importance  may  be  judged  by  the  last  annual  re- 
port. In  Denmark  there  are  now  801  members,  6  class- 
leaders,  8  exhorters,  2  local  preachers,  20  regular  ap- 
pointments, and  4  missionaries,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Kev.  Karl  Schon,  at  Copenhagen,  where  the 
mission  possesses  a  very  elegant  church.  In  the  other 
two  countries  the  reports  are  as  given  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding tables. 

5.  Methodum  in  i4twfra/»a.— Methodism  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  found  its  adherents  in  Australia. 
The  first  class  was  organized  March  6, 1812.  The  first 
missionary  to  this  colony  was  Samuel  Leigh,  who  land- 
ed in  1815.  At  first  the  labors  of  the  preacher  were 
confined  to  the  whites,  particularly  the  convicts  who 
had  been  transported  hither  fh)m  the  mother  country. 
Gradually  the  work  was  extended  to  the  natives  also. 
In  1853  Methodism  had  progressed  so  well  that  the  for- 
mation of  an  independent  Conference  was  counselled  by 
the  home  Church,  and  in  January,  1855,  the  first  session 
of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  was  held  at  Melbourne,  and 
was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Boyoe,  at  that  time 
general  superintendent  of  Methodist  missions  in  Aus- 
tralia, now  secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, London.  At  that  time  there  were  some  60  preach- 
ers and  1 1 ,000  members.  Now  this  bough  of  the  vigorous 
tree  planted  by  John  Wesley  divides  itself  into  three 
branches.  The  first  extends  over  Australia  Proper  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  Methodist  districts  in  which 
adapt  themselves  to  the  colonial  divisions  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and 
Tasmania.  These  are  the  home  districts  of  Methodism 
in  that  region,  the  work  in  them  being  missionary  only 
as  regards  a  few  surviving  relics  of  tJ^e  feeble  aborigi- 
nes, or  the  swarms  of  immigrant  Chinese.  The  second 
branch  of  Australian  Methodism  divides  itself  over  New 
Zealand  into  the  two  districts  of  Auckland  and  Welling- 
ton, and  the  work  is  of  a  mixed  character,  embracing 
the  British  settlers  and  the  Maori.  The  third  branch 
is  purely  missionary,  and  extends  over  the  Friendly  and 
the  Fiji  Islands.  "  These,"  said  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Perks,  at 
the  anniversary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
May  5, 1873, "  have  been  among  the  most  successful  of 
modem  missions.**  See  Fiji  Islands.  ^  The  statistics 
of  these  missions  speak  for  themselves:  28  European 
missionaries  labor  in  connection  with  63  native  mission- 
aries, and  906  native  catechists,  and  1796  local  preach- 
ers; the  number  of  Church  members  is  88,149.  There 
are  above  188,000  attendants  at  public  worship  in  802 
chapels  and  in  857  other  preaching-places.  The  worit 
of  education  has  not  been  neglected ;  1568  day-schools, 
taught  by  148  head  teachers,  and  by  2469  subordinate 
masters,  return  58,804  day-scholars,  and  about  the  same 
number  attend  the  Sunday-schools,  in  which  there  are 
8551  teachers.*'  At  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence in  1868,  held  at  Sydney,  the  reports  from  all  parts 
of  the  work  were  very  encouraging.  There  were  then 
241  preachers  and  57  native  helpers.  The  collective  to- 
tals of  the  Australian  connection  were,  in  1868,  30,590 
members,  with  8958  persons  ''on  trial*'  Australian 
Methodism  has  three  flourishing  high-schools — Newing- 
ton  College,  at  New  South  Wales;  Wesley  College,  at 
Victoria;  and  Horton  College,  in  Tasmania.  Of  Ute  a 
theological  school  has  been  projected. 

6.  Methodistn  m  the  West  Indies,  —  In  no  other  mis- 
donary  field  has  Methodism  met  with  greater  success 
than  among  this  portion  of  the  globe's  inhabitants.  The 
West  Indies  was,  moreover,  the  first  foreign  field  sought 
by  the  Wesleyans,  and  its  history  is  closely  linked  to 
that  of  the  founder,  John  Wesley,  and  his  own  associates. 
One  of  the  natives,  Nathaniel  Gilbert,  from  Antigua, 


came  under  the  influence  of  the  Methodists  while  oo  a 
visit  to  England,  and  in  1760  returned  to  his  native 
land  to  preach  their  doctrines  to  his  countrymen.  As 
th^  were  bound  by  the  heavy  chains  of  aUveiy,  fae  de- 
termined to  bestow  upori  them  the  liberty  of  the  GoepeL 
When  he  died  two  hundred  had  embraced  the  canae  of 
Methodism.  Their  next  leader  was  John  Baxter,  an 
Englishman,  who  had  been  licensed  as  "  local  preacher,'* 
and  who  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies  as  a  ship-carpeo- 
ter.  He  preached  for  eight  years,  and  did  mnch  good 
among  the  blacks.  When  the  missionaries  finally  ar- 
rived, he  was  able  to  turn  over  two  thousand  adbcraits 
as  the  result  of  preparatory  labors.  In  1786  the  home 
society  set  aside  one  man  for  the  spread  of  miasions  in 
the  West  Indies.  He  was  to  accompany  Dr.  CcdEe  to 
America,  and  then  be  transferred  to  his  new  field.  On 
the  way  the  company  suffered  shipwreck,  and  by  m^re 
accident  all  landed  at  Antigua,  and,  when  Coke  wit^ 
nessed  the  glorious  work  begun,  he  left  the  three  mis- 
sionaries by  his  side — ^Warrener,  Clarice,  and  HammeC — 
in  the  country,  and  sailed  alone  to  the  United  States. 
In  1792,  when  Coke  visited  the  West  Indies,  and  held  a 
Conference  at  AnHgua,  the  missionaries  reported  20  sta- 
tions, with  12  preachers  and  6500  members.  In  1873 
the  progress  of  Methodism  in  these  parts  was  thus  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Perks,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  (JAsy  5) : 
^  The  West  Indian  missions  occupy  a  peculiar  position 
in  relation  to  other  missions.  The  colonies  of  Jamaica, 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  the  Bahamas,  Brit- 
ish  Guiana,  Honduras,  and  Hayti  are  mainly  inhabited 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Africans  emancipated  in  1834. 
The  European  population  is  comparatively  smaU.  No 
misnons  have  had  greater  difficulties  to  contend  against. 
Earthquakes,  hurricanes,  the  pestilence,  and  occasional 
fires  have  from  time  to  time  destroyed  life  and  prop- 
erty ;  the  changes  in  the  commercial  polic}'  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  operated  for  a  while  most  injuriooaly  in 
reducing  the  value  of  the  staples  of  these  colonies,  and 
in  some  localities  fearful  droughts  reduced  the  popular 
tion  to  poverty  and  starvation.  Our  Maya  mission  to 
Honduras  has  been  disturbed  by  Indian  raids  on  the 
colony;  and  our  societies  in  Ruatan,  an  island  belong- 
ing to  the  republic  of  Honduras,  have  suffered  fh>m  a 
political  revolution,  which  is  no  strange  event  in  the 
Spanish  republics  of  America.  Tet,  in  spite  of  these 
untoward  circumstances,  the  West  Indian  colonies  are 
gradually  improving — agriculturally,  commercially,  and 
socially.  The  great  want  is  an  educated  native  minis- 
try. The  time  since  the  emancipation  has  been  bat  a 
short  period  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  and  oar  moral 
and  educational  agencies  have  not  been  equal  to  the 
task  of  thoroughly  changing  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  people  witMn  the  lifetime  of  a  generation.  Yet 
over  many  of  our  churches  we  have  great  reason  to  re- 
joice.; and,  from  what  has  been  eflected  in  their  case,  to 
look  hopefully  in  reference  to  the  future.  In  these  mis- 
sions we  have  97  missionaries,  44,728  members,  and 
28,088  scholars.'* 

7.  Methodism  in  India, — Next  in  importance  is  the 
missionary  work  in  India.    The  Wesleyans  have  labored 
there  for  years,  but  their  expenditure  on  the  field,  both 
in  men  and  money,  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  which  has,  especially  within  a 
very  recent  period,  met  with  unprecedented  success. 
But  all  Methodists  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  success 
of  this  missionary  field,  to  which  the  sainted  Coke  gave 
his  life.    See  Coke.    Work  was  commenced  in  1818  at 
Ceylon.    By  1819  the  impression  made  warranted  the 
establishing  of  schools  in  the  principal  cities  along  the 
western  coast.    In  the  mean  time  missionary  labors  had 
been  commenced  (1817)  on  the  continent  itself,  with 
head-quarters  at  Bombay.    At  the  time  of  the  centen- 
nial of  Methodism  (1889)  the  mission  in  India  counted 
21  stations,  48  missionaries  and  helpers,  and  1200  mem- 
bers.    At  present  (1878)  the  field  covering  the  Tamil 
and  Singhalese  districts,  Calcutta,  Mysore,  and  Madras, 
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cootains  2976  memben,  with  18,987  children  in  the 
•dMobi  guided  by  75  miaeionarieg.  These  statistics 
do  not  give,  however,  an  adequate  impression  of  the 
Ditue  and  character  of  the  work  itselfl  In  India  and 
Ceylon  the  missionaries  preach  in  the  streets  and  ba- 
TMOf  as  well  as  in  the  chapels;  they  make  fireqnent  mis- 
aiooaij  tooa  in  their  respective  districts,  to  preach  and 
oooTOte,  and  drcolate  books  in  the  villagies.  Much 
orae  is  necessarily  occupied  in  the  training  of  native 
igeott,  and  in  the  charge  of  the  higher  classes  in  the 
icfaools,as  well  as  in  the  general  superintlbndence  of  the 
edncsfional  department  of  this  worlc. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Chorch  sent  its  missiona- 
ries  to  these  parta  in  1856.  The  pioneer  operations 
vere  confined  to  efforts  for  the  education  of  the  na- 
tiresL  By  1864  the  work  had  progressed  sufficiently 
to  varrant  the  organization  of  an  Annual  Conference, 
divided  into  three  districts.  Their  statistics  were  in 
1^  reported  by  Dr.  Batler  (Lom^  of  the  Veda,  p.  528) 
asfoOows: 


liam  Taylor,  at  Bombay,  have  added  Western  India  to 
the  missionary  field  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
No  statistics  have  been  published  authoritatively,  bu: 
accounts  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the  re> 
markable  revival  at  Bombay,  Poonah,  and  vicinity.  Six 
itinerants  are  describing  the  Bombay  circuit,  and  they 
do  not  consider  their  work  as  designed  for  the  Engli^ 
and  Eurasian  populations  alone,  but  for  people  in  India — 
European,  Eurasian,  Mahratta,  Hindd,  nooiinally  Chris- 
tian, Pagan,  or  Mohammedan. 

8.  M^hodism  among  the  Chinese  andJapcmese, — In  1847 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  opened  operations  in 
China,  and  the  field  has  returned  more  than  it  at  first 
promised.  The  gradual  success  of  the  work  of  this  body 
has  been  given  in  the  article  on  China  (q.  v.).  The 
"parent"  body — ^the  Wesleyans — ^were  introduced  into 
this  field  by  the  voluntary  labors  of  George  Piercy,  a 
preacher,  in  1851.  Two  years  later  the  Ifissionary  So- 
ciety of  his  Church  came  to  his  aid  by  sending  two  as- 
sistants.   The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has 
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"Four  male  and  five  female  missionaries  left  for  India 
la  October  last;  these  are  included  in  the  above  totals. 
There  are  541  members,  526  probationers,  785  non-oom- 
■anicant  adherents  (regular  attendants  on  worship), 
with  1178  Sabbath-schohm,  and  the  86  native  helpers, 
nnkiiig  a  Christian  community  of  8066  souls  under  the 
diaige  of  the  India  Conference  in  Oude  and  Rohilcund, 
an  won  for  Christ  since  the  Great  Rebellion  dosed.  In 
the  84  Snnday-echools  there  are  107  officers  and  teach- 
oa,  1177  scholars,  and  1088  volumes  in  the  libraries; 
eoDTcnions  during  last  year,  56.  In  the  45  vernacular 
dsy-seboob  for  boys  there  are  1487  pupils;  in  the  25 
An^- vernacular  boys'  schools,  1968  scholars;  in  the 
46  yemacular  day-schools  for  girls,  915  pupils;  in  the 
Aogio-vemacular  schools,  142  girls:  being  a  total  of 
116  schools,  284  teachers,  and  4462  schoUus,  induding 
138  orphan  boys  and  142  orphan  giris — the  entire  ez- 
poae  of  which,  Indnding  the  two  orphanages,  was 
129,423  for  the  past  year,  the  whole  of  which  was  con- 
tributed by  friends  in  India  and  the  Ladies*  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  the 
Amfrican  patrons  of  the  orphan  children." 

Medical  instruction  is  aflbrded  by  soflbe  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  natives  have  by  this  means  been 
laigely  interested  in  Christian  work  and  life.  A  Bibli- 
cal institote  for  the  training  of  native  helpers  is  sup- 
ported under  the  name  of  the  "  India  Conference  Theo- 
logical Seminary.''  The  school  was  commenced  April 
li,1872.  The  Dumber  of  young  men  in  attendance  has 
been  sixteen,  of  whom  thirteen  have  received  scholar^ 
ihipa.  Three  local  preachers  attended  during  the  ^  hot- 
seaaoo  term."  The  following  is  the  course  of  study 
panoed  this  first  year,  viz.:  Old-Testament  Exegesis; 
Cboreh  Catechism,  Nos.  1,2,  and  8;  Sacred  Geography ; 
Eflrifsiastical  History;  Compend  of  Theology  (Ileni- 
nahi  ka  osol) ;  Hand-book  of  the  Bible  (Miftah  ul-Ri- 
tab);  Homiletics;  the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages. 
The  Rev.  D.  W.  Thomas,  one  of  the  missionaries  in  In- 
<iia,  has  given  to  this  institution  $20,000,  and  is  now  in 
tbe  Uniied  States  to  increase  the  endowment,  in  order 
to  make  the  school  self-supporting. 

Very  recently  tho  successful  labors  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 


also  an  interest  in  this  field.  The  Wesleyans  support 
at  present  in  the  Canton  and  Wuchang  districts  11  mis- 
sionaries, with  178  members,  an^  886  children  in  the 
schools.  Work  has  recently  been  commenced  by  them 
at  Kwang-chi,  with  prospects  of  success.  They  also  sup- 
port medical  institntions.  The  great  coolie  trttflSc  moved 
the  estaUishment  of  a  Chinese  mission  in  Australia,  and 
it  is  prospering.  The  mission  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  1872  reported  its  condition  in  China  to  be 
as  follows :  Missionaries  in  the  field,  4 ;  assistant  mission- 
aries, 2 ;  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  (a  body  lately  formed  as  auxiliary  to  the  regu- 
lar Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church),  8;  native  preachers  (past  year),  65;  adults 
baptized  the  past  year,  268 ;  children  baptized  the  past 
year,  75 ;  total  baptisms  during  the  year,  888 ;  members 
in  full  connection,  1095;  probationers,  710;  baptized 
children,  297 ;  total  members,  probationers,  and  baptized 
children,  2102;  hicrease,  192;  Sunday-school  scholars^ 
869.  A  Biblical  institute  for  the  training  of  native  help- 
ers is  supported.  A  Christian  native  teacher  is  em- 
ployed, and  each  American  missionary  devotes  part  of 
one  day  every  week  to  giving  instruction  in  some  spe- 
cial part  in  the  coarse  of  study.  There  is  a  press  con- 
nected with  the  mission,  and  last  year  one  million  and 
a  half  of  pages  of  tracts  were  printed  and  distributed. 
The  property  of  the  mission  is  valued  at  $50,000.  The 
mission  has  also  two  boarding-schools,  one  for  boys  and 
another  for  girls ;  a  day-school,  with  75  scholars ;  and  a 
foundling  asylum,  with  80  inmates.  The  Woman's  Forr 
dgn  Missionary  Sodety  has  greatly  aided  the  work  in 
these  parts  within  the  past  two  years  by  the  employ- 
ment of  deaconesses. 

The  infiux  of  Chinese  on  our  Pacific  coast  aroused 
the  interest  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in 
1867  a  home  mission  was  inaugurated  for  their  con- 
verrion.  The  present  status  of  this  fidd  of  labor  is  as 
follows:  Missionaries,  2;  members,  9;  1  church,  value 
$20,000;  1  parsonage,  value  $1000;  mivionary  collec- 
tions, $40;  missions,  1;  money,  $8500.  The  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  also  very  recently  com- 
menced operations  there. 
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Near  the  cloee  of  laat  yesr  a  Methodist  mission  was 
established  at  Japan  under  the  auspices  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  Maclay,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  mission  in  China,  has  supervision,  and  he 
hopes  to  make  this  new  effort  a  glorious  success.  Al- 
ready a  native  of  influence  and  rank  in  the  empire  has 
espoused  this  cause,  and  is  now  preaching. 

9.  Hethodum  tn  iiyWca.— Dr.  Coke  was  eariy  drawn 
towards  this  field  of  missionary  labor.  But  aU  efforts 
proved  unsuccessful  until  1811,  when  a  Methodist  mis- 
sion was  established  at  Sierra  Leone,  commencing  its 
labor  with  a  membership  of  1 10,  and  three  local  preach- 
ers, who  had  fostered  the  work  for  some  time.  Gradu- 
allv  the  mission  extended  to  the  Gambia  districts.  In 
these  parts  of  Western  Africa  the  natives  are  in  process 
of  training,  under  the  Christianizing  influences  of  the 
Wesleyans,  to  benefit  them  by  the  civilization  which  too 
often  has  been  made  a  means  of  degradation  to  their  race. 
The  majority  of  the  ministers  in  Africa  are  natives,  edu- 
cated and  trained  for  their  work.  Twenty-one  mission- 
aries labor  in  this  field,  which  has  8974  Church  mem- 
bers. **In  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Orange  Free  State, 
Trans-Yaal  Republic,  and  Natai,  the  native  and  European 
popnladons  are  so  mingled  that  it  is  impossible  to  sep- 
arate the  returns  of  the  colonial  work  from  those  of  the 
missions  in  Kaffirland  and  in  the  Bechuana  countrv. 
The  early  history  of  the  mission  is  identified  with  the 
names  of  Barnabas  and  William  Shaw,  the  latter,  the 
honored  father  of  the  Kaffir  mission,  is  no  longer  among 
us,  but  his  work  survives.  These  missions  have  been, 
since  their  beginning,  tried  by  native  wars,  and  by  the 
unsettlement  of  the  population  occasioned  by  emigra- 
tion, and  by  the  discovery  of  the  diamond  fields;  but 
the  work  is  rapidly  advancing.  A  large  number  of  the 
Kaffir  population  have  been  brought  under  Christian 
influence;  thousands  of  scholars  have  been  trained  to 
read  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue,  and  many 
able  native  ministers  have  been  raised  up.  The  diffi- 
culty now  is  to  meet  the  enlarged  educational  wants 
and  requirements  of  the  native  people.  In  these  mis- 
sions 86  ministers  labor;  the  number  of  Church  mem- 
bers is  18,748,  and  the  scholars  reported  are  18,821" 
(Perks,  in  his  address  already  quoted). 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  established  a  mis- 
sion in  Liberia  in  1882.  By  1886  the  formation  of  an 
Annual  Conference  became  necessary,  and  at  present  a 
bishop  presides  over  this  field.  We  have  the  following 
summary  of  statistics  for  1871 :  Members,  2065 ;  deaths, 
66;  probationers,  174;  local  preachers,  87;  baptisms- 
adults,  62,  children,  89;  churches,  81,  of  the  probable 
value  of  tl8,710;  parsonages,  6,  of  the  probable  value 
of  $11,600;  Sabbath-schools,  26;  officers  and  teachers, 
201;  scholars,  1809;  day-schools,  16;  scholars  in  day- 
schools,  460;  volumes  in  libraries,  1127;  collections  for 
the  support  of  the  Gospel,  $788.    See  Liberia. 

The  Conference,  at  its  last  session,  expressed  its  deep 
sense  of  the  need  of  a  more  thorough  training  of  men 
for  the  holy  ministry,  and  took  mcipient  steps  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  Biblical  institute.  Measures  have 
also  been  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  in  the 
Kong  mountuns,  north  and  east  of  Liberia  and  Sierra 
Leone,  where  dwell  the  Mandingoes,  perhaps  the  most 
cultivated  tribe  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  See 
MANDiNoa  Ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  this  work. 

10.  Methodism  tn  Itafyy  Spain,  and  PortugaL— For 
some  time  the  Wesleyans  have  supported  missionaries 
in  each  of  these  countries.  Late  events  have  given  a 
new  impetus  to  the  work,  and  it  promises  to  yield  fruit 
in  abundance.  Besides  two  English  ministers,  seven- 
teen Italians  are  preaching  Methodist  doctrines.  At 
Rome  the  Wesleyans  are  now  in  possession  of  suitable 
buildings  for  preaching  and  educational  purposes,  and 
at  Naples  the  new  chapel  and  schools  are  advancing  to- 
wards completion,  while  their  educational  establishment 
at  Padua  is  in  efficient  operation. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1871  decided  to 


establish  a  miMion  in  that  country,  and  placed  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Vernon  in  chaige.  Bologna  has  been  selected  as 
head-quarters. 

In  Spain,  Methodism  supported  for  years  a  iniaeicin  at 
Gibraltar,  the  only  spot  available  until  the  new  order  of 
things  developed.  At  present  there  are  stations  at 
Barcelona  and  Port  Mahon  Qn  the  island  of  Minorca), 
and  in  Portugal  at  Oporto. 

11.  Methoiksm  in  South  America  and  Mexico.  —  In 
1886  missionary  work  was  commenced  in  South  Amer- 
ica, but  the  success  of  the  mission  has  not  yet  been  £airlr 
established.  There  are  connected  with  this  work  10 
ordained  preachers  and  8  assistants,  with  180  mentbers. 
The  Sunday-school  numbers  170  teadiers  and  scbolarn, 
and  the  day-school  over  100  scholars.  Aboot  half  of 
these  are  charity  scholars. 

In  November,  1872,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cborcb 
organized  a  mission  for  Mexico,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Rev.  William  Butler,  D.D.,  form&riy  super- 
intendent of  her  work  in  India.  The  enterprise  is  too 
recent  to  enable  us  to  say  much  about  it. 

12.  In  Bulgaria  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  es- 
tablished a  mission  in  1867.  Connected  with  it  are  two 
ordained  preachers,  one  at  Constantinople  and  the  other 
at  Tultcha.  These  missionaries  are  engaged  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  scattering  religious  reading,  and  trans- 
lating the  New  Testament  into  the  Bulgarian  tongue. 
The  appropriation  is  $7841. 

18.  Recapitulation,— The  number  of  Methodists  oat- 
side  of  England  and  America,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation we  can  obuin,  was  in  1866  as  follows : 

Australia. 4S,194 

West  Indies 41,sn 

Ireland 99,060 

Africa 19,408 

British  Provinces. 1B,«9T 

Germany  and  Switxerland T,OM 

France 1,884 

Ceylon 1,661 

Norway 1,200 

India 1,000 

China 886 

South  America 198 

Turkey 76 

Total 161,616 

The  whole  number  of  Methodists  in  the  worid  would 
therefore  figure  at  the  present  time  about  as  follows : 

United  States  and  Canada S,Gf»1 ,87B 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 961,460 

AU  others 976,676 

Total 4,000,000 

TIL  Literature,— The  sources  for  the  history  and  doc- 
trine of  the  Methodists  are  as  follows:  Works  of  John 
Wesley  (first  complete  edition,  Bristol,  1771-74,82  small 
volumes,  full  of  typographicid  errors;  2d  ed.  1809-18, 
16  vds.  8vo,  with  a  register,  also  containing  errors;  a 
critical  edition  was  prepared  by  Thomas  Jackson  and 
published,  London,  1881, 14  vols.'8vo ;  N.T.  1881, 7  vola. 
8vo) ;  Memoirs  ojf  the  late  John  Wesley,  with  a  Review 
of  his  Life  and  Writtngs,  and  a  history  of  Methodism 
from  its  Commencement  in  1729  to  the  present  Time, 
by  John  Hampson,  A.B.  (Sunderiand,  1791,  8  vols* 
12mo ;  translated  into  German,  with  remarks  and  ad- 
ditions by  Niemeyer,  HaUe,  1798,  2  vols.);  Burkhardt, 
Con^)lete  History  of  the  Methodists  in  England  (NtUnb. 
1796,  2  vols.) ;  Life  of  the  Rev,  John  Wiley,  A  M,,  in- 
cluding an  A  ccount  of  the  great  Rental  qf  Rdigion  in 
Europe  and  A  merica,  ofwiich  he  was  the  first  and  cki^ 
Instrument,  by  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Moore  (Lond.  1792, 
8vo) ;  Ltfe  of  John  Wesley,  coUeded  from  his  private 
Papers  and  printed  Works,  and  written  at  the  Request  of 
his  Executors;  to  which  is  prefixed  some  Account  ofkis 
Ancestors  and  Relations;  with  the  Life  of  Charles  Wes- 
ley, collected  from  his  private  Journal,  and  never  btfore 
published— the  whole  forming  a  History  of  Methodism, 
in  which  the  Principles  and  Economy  of  Methodism  are 
unfolded  (chieflv  from  a  London  edition  published  bv 
John  Whitehead,  M.D.,DubUn,  1806,  2  vols.  8vo).  For 
the  sources  of  these  biographies,  see  Cuny,  Remarks,  in 
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tbe  aiMitinn  to  his  revuion  of  Southey's  edidon,  i,  405, 
406;  Senttmt  6y  Ckarkt  Wesley  with  a  Memoir  of  the 
AMtkor  (Lond.  1816);  JoumaU  of  Charles  Wedey,  to 
Mck  are  appemded  Sehctunu  from  hu  Corretpondtmoe 
aad  Poetrjh  *^ic4  om  Introductum  and  Notee  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Jackson  (Lood.  2  toIb.  8vo)  ;  Thomas  Jackson,  ife- 
moir$  ofCkariet  Wedejfy  comprismg  NoHeee  of  hit  Po- 
(tr^oftheRue  andProgreet  ofMethodum^  and  of  am- 
temporary  EoemU  amd  Charactere  (Lend.  8vo) ;  William 
Mr\at,Ckroi¥>Ufgkal  HiHory  of  the  People  called  Meih- 
tittt,  of  the  Cotmectiom  of  the  late  Reo,  John  Wedey, 
fiomtkeirBiee  in  the  Year  1729  to  their  laat  Conference 
«  Ike  Year  1802  (Lond.  1808, 12mo);  L{fe  of  Wesley, 
and  Rise  andProffress  qfMethixiism,by  Robert  Soutbey, 
Eaq^  LLJ>^  with  Notes  by  the  late  Samuel  Taykw  Cole- 
ridge, Esq.;  and  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
John  Wesley,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  C  Soathey,  IfJL  (2d  American  edi- 
tioD,  with  Notes,  etc,  by  the  Rev.  Danid  Curry,  D.D., 
2  Tob.  12oio»  N.  Y.  1847) ;  Richard  Watson,  Observations 
M  Sonikeg's  Ufe  of  Wesley  (Lond.  1820);  R.  Watson, 
Ufa  of  the  Bev.  John  Wedey  (Lond.  1831) ;  A.  Clarke, 
Memoirs  of  the  Wesley  Family  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.) ;  Wm. 
a  Lsrrabee,  Wedey  and  his  Coadjuiors  (N.  Y.  2  vols. 
]6mo);  E.  Janes,  We^  his  own  Historian  (N.Y.  1872, 
limo);  the  Rev.  L.  Tyerman,  Life  and  Times  of  John 
Wedey,  Founder  of  the  Methodists  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1872, 
8  ToKSvo) ;  and  by  the  same  author.  The  Osford  Meth- 
edists  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1878,  8vo) ;  Complete  Works  of 
John  Fletcher  (Lond.  1815, 10  vols.  8vo;  N.  Y.  1881,  4 
vols.  8vo) ;  Joseph  Benson,  Ltfe  of  the  Jiev,  John  Wil- 
Ham  de  la  Flechire  (Fletcher),  compiled  from  the  Nar- 
nttive  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley,  the  biographical  Notes 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilpin,  from  his  oyo  Letters,  and  other 
anthentlc  Documents  (Lond.  1817, 8 vo;  inGrerman,with 
a  Preface  by  A.  Tholuck,  Berlin,  1833) ;  Samuel  Drew, 
l^e  of  the  Rev,  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D^  indudinff  in  Detail 
kii  various  Travels  and  extraordinary  Missionary  Exer' 
turns  in  England,  Ireland,  A  merica,  and  the  West  Indies, 
wUhanAceotmtofhisDeath(hond,lS17,Svo;  N.Y.1847, 
12mo);  Extracts  of  the  Journals  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Coke's 
FiseVisits  to  America  (Lond.  1708, 12mo);  Stevenson,Cs^ 
Road  Chapel,  Ijondon  (Lond.  1863, 12mo) ;  Annual  Min- 
vies  of  the  Methodist  Conference,  from  the  First  held  in 
London  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Wesley,in  the  Year  1744  (sev- 
eral volfl.);  Armmian  Magazine,  from  1778,  now  styled 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  (Lond.) ;  London  Quarter" 
Ijf  Reeiao,  since  1853 ;  the  great  ecclesiastical  weeklies— 
Watchman,  Wesleyan  Times,  etc  See  also  Gillie,  /4/e 
o/the  Rev,  George  WhiU^fidd  (Lond.  1813) ;  PhUip,  Life 
of  Whkt^fidd;  Life  and  Times  of  the  Countess  of  Hunt- 
isgdon  (Lond.  2  voU.) ;  Mudge,  Lady  Huntingdon  Por^ 
tn^  (N.Y.  1867);  Lives  of  Early  Methodist  Preach- 
ers, edited  by  tbe  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson  (Lond.  1839,  2 
toIb.  12mo);  and  numerous  biographies  ftom  the  time 
of  the  origin  of  Methodism. 

Sooroes  fur  the  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chmcb  especially :  Journals  of  the  Rev,  Francis  A  sbury. 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (new  ed.,  N. 
Y.  1854,3  vols.  12mo);  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Corfer- 
esces  of  the  Methodic  Episcopal  Church  (N.Y.  29  vols. 
8to);  Journals  of  the  General  Coiference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  (N.  Y.  12  vols.  8vo) ;  Methodist 
Qnarterly  Review  (N.  Y.  54  vols.) ;  A.  Stevens,  Memo- 
rials of  the  Introduction  of  Methodism  into  the  Eastern 
States  (N.  Y.  2  vols.) ;  J.  K  Finley,  Sketches  of  West- 
ern Methodism  (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  and  similar  researches  by 
Ptek,  Raybold,  and  others;  Wakely,  Lost  Chapters  re- 
covered from  the  Early  History  of  A  merican  Methodism ; 
Ulleroes  of  Methodism  (N.Y.12mo);  Goles,  JJerotne* 
0/ Methodism  (N.Y.  12mo);  Stevens,  Women  of  Meth- 
odism (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  Rev.  W.  Reddy,  Inside  Views  of 
Methodism  (N.  Y.  18mo) ;  W.  P.  StricUand,  History  of 
Missioiu  of  the  Methodist  EpiscopalChurch(tl.YA2mo); 
BUbop  Thomson,  Our  Oriental  Missions  ^,  Y.  2  vols. 
16mo);  W.CSmlthtPillars  in  the  Temple,  or  Lives  of 
Defeased  Laymen  qf  the  Methodisi  Episocpai  Church 


(N.  Y.  16mo);  Deems,  Annals  of  Southern  Methodism; 
Miller,  Experience  of  German  Meth,  Pr&tchers  (Cincin- 
nati, 1859) ;  Strickland,  Life  of  Bishop  A  sbury ;  id.  Pio- 
neers of  the  West  (N.Y.12mo);  Stevens,  Life  and  Times 
of  Nathan  Bangs  (N.  Y.  1863) ;  id.  Sketches  and  Incidents 
(N.  Y.  18mo) ;  Larrabee,  A  sbury  and  his  Coadjutors ;  lAfe 
and  Letters  of  Bishop  HamUne  (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  Sandfofd, 
Wesl^s  Missionaries  to  America;  G.  Pecl^  Episcopacy 
and  Slavery, 

Collective  histories  of  Methodism :  the  best  univer- 
sal history  of  Methodism  which  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  has  ever  produced  is  Dr.  Abel  Stevens's 
History  of  the  Religious  Movement  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury called  Methodism,  considered  in  its  different  denom- 
inational Forms,  and  in  its  Relation  to  British  and  Amer- 
ican Protestantism  (N.Y. and  Lond.  1858-61, 3  vols.  8vo 
and  12mo).  The  best  history  which  was  ever  written 
in  England  is  by  Dr.  Greorge  Smith:  History  of  Meth- 
odifm— vol  i,  Wesley  and  his  Times;  vol  u.  The  Middle 
Age  of  Methodism;  vol  iii,  Modem  Methodism  (Lond. 
1857-62,  3  vols.  8vo).  Earlier  works:  Jackson,  Cente- 
nary of  Wesleyan  Methodism  (Lond.  1839) ;  Jonathan 
Crowther,  Portraiture  of  Methodism,  or  the  History  of 
the  Wesley  cm  Methodists,  showing  their  Rise,  Progress,  cmd 
present  State;  Biographical  Sketches  of  some  of  their 
most  eminent  Ministers;  the  Doctrines  the  Methodists  be- 
lieve and  teach  fully  and  explicitly  stated;  with  the  whole 
Plan  of  their  Discipline,  including  their  original  Rules 
and  subsequent  RegukUions,  Also  a  Defence  of  Method' 
ism  (Lond.  1815, 8vo).  Concerning  the  history  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  especially :  Nathan  Bangs, 
Hist,  cf  the  Meth,  Episc  Church  from  the  Year  1766  to 
1840  (N.  Y.  1839-41,  4  vols.  12mo) ;  A.  Stevens,  HisL  of 
the  Meth,  Episc  Church  (N.  Y.  1865-67,  4  vols.  8vo  and 
12mo);  Lee,  Hist,  qf  the  Methodists;  StricUand,  Hist, 
of  the  Missions  oftheM.E,  Church  (1st  ed.  Cincinnati, 
1849) ;  Goes,  Statistical  HisL  of  Methodism  (N.  Y.  1866, 
18mo);  R.  Emory,  Hist,  of  the  Discipline  of  the  M,  E, 
Church,  revised  and  brought  down  to  1856  by  W.  P. 
Strickland  (1st  ed.  N.  Y.  1843) ;  Charles  EUiott,  Hit,  (f 
the  great  Secession  from  the  M,  E,  Church  in  the  Year 
1845,  eventuating  in  the  Organization  of  the  new  Church, 
entitled  the  M,  E,  Church  South  (Cincinnati,  1855,  8vo) ; 
Hist,  of  the  M,  E,  Church  in  the  South-west  from  1844  to 
1864,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  EUiott,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  edited 
and  revised  by  the  Rev.  Leroy  Vernon,  D.D.  (St  Louis, 
Ma,  1872, 12mo).  On  Canada:  G.  F.  Playter,  Hist,  of 
Methodism  in  Canada  (Toronto,  1862,  12mo) ;  Gorrie, 
Lives  qf  Eminent  Methodist  Ministers;  etc 

Books  on  Methodism,  (a.)  Polemical  books.  In- 
numerable anti-Methodistic  works  have  been  published 
since  the  days  of  Wesley.  A  list  of  277  such  books, 
which,  however,  are  now  almost  forgotten,  is  given  in 
alphabetic  order  by  H.  D.  Decanver:  Catalogue  of 
Works  in  Rrfutation  qf  Methodism,  from  its  Origin  in 
1729  to  the  present  Time  (PhihL  1846).  (6.)  Philosophical 
(pragmatical)  studies:  liuuic  Taylor,  Wesley  and  Method- 
ism (Lond.  1851) — Introduction ;  1,  Founders  qf  Method- 
ism; %  Substance  of  Methodism;  S,  Form  of  Methodism; 
4,  Methodism  of  the  Future,  Mr.  Taylor,  a  copious  Cal- 
vinistic  writer  of  the  Anglican  Church,  was  once  a  Dis- 
senter ;  B.  F.  Telft,  Methodism  Succesrftd,  and  the  Internal 
Causes  of  its  Success  (N.  Y.  1 859).  (c)  More  or  less  apol- 
ogetic are,  James  Porter,  Compendium  of  Methodism,  em- 
bracing the  History  and  present  Condition  of  its  various 
Brandies  in  ail  Countries,tnth  a  Dtfence  of  its  Doctrinal, 
Governmental,  and  Prudential  Peculiarities  (N.  Y.  1851 ; 
16th  ed.  1860,  ]2mo) ;  George  Smith,  The  PoHty  of  Wes- 
leyan Methodism  exhibited  and  d^ended  (Lond.  1852, 
12mo) ;  P.  D.  Gorrie,  Episcopal  Methodism  as  it  was  and 
is  (Auburn,  N.  Y.  1852, 12mo) ;  Bishop  Emory,  Defence  of 
our  Fathers  (N.  Y.  8vo) ;  T.  E.  Bond,  Economy  of  Meth- 
odism (N.  Y.  8vo) ;  J.  Dixon,  Methodism  in  its  Economy 
(Lond.  and  N.Y.  18mo) ;  N.  Bangs,  Responsibilities  of 
the  M,  E.  Church  (N.  Y.  l8mo) ;  A.  Stevens,  Church  Pol- 
ity (N. Y.  12mo);  Morris, Church  Polity  (N.Y.  12mo); 
L.  S.  Jaooby,  Handbuch  des  Methodismus,  embracing  its 
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history,  doctrine,  goTeniment,  and  peculiar  ceremonies  | 
(Bremen,  1853,  r2mo);  Thomas  Jackson,  H^es^on  if  e/A- 
odiama  Reowal  of  Apo$toUcal  ChrUUcuuitfi  a  centenaiy 
sermon  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1889);  Dixon,  Metkodigm  in 
its  Origin,  JCconotngy  aiid  present  Position  (Lond.  and  N. 
Y.  1843, 18mo) ;  Wise,  Popular  Objections  to  Melhodistn 
Considered  and  Answered  (Boston,  1856,  12mo);  Rigg, 
Essay  on  the  Prvnciples  of  Methodism  (Lond.) ;  Shrews- 
bur}',  Methodism  Scriptural  (Lond.) ;  Thomas  Bond,  The 
Economy  of  Methoditm  Illustrated  and  Drfended  (N.  Y. 
8vo) ;  Jackson,  LeUer  to  Dr,  Pusey,  being  a  Vindiixition 
of  the  Tenets  and  Character  of  the^WesUyan  Methodists 
against  his  Misrepresentations  and  Censures  (Lond.  and 
N.  Y.) ;  F.  Hodgson,  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  Methodism 
Drfended  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.) ;  Uenkle,  Primary  Platform 
qf  Methodism  (Louisville,  Ky.,  1851) ;  F.  J.  Jobeon,  A  mer- 
icaandA  merican  Methodism  (N.  Y.  1857, 12mo) ;  Strick- 
land, Genius  and Missionof  Methodism  (N.  Y.  1851) ;  Tur- 
ner.  Constitution  of  Methodism  (Lond.  12mo) ;  W.  J.  Sass- 
nett,  Progress,  considered  with  particular  Rrferenoe  to  the 
M.  E.  Church,  South  (NashviUe,  1855, 12mo) ;  N.  Bangs, 
Present  Slate,  Prospects,  and  Responsibilities  of  the  M.  E 
Church  (N.  Y.  1850) ;  John  Bakewell,  Admonitory  Coun- 
sels to  a  Methodist,  etc  (N.  T.  18mo) ;  Bishop  Baker, 
Guide  in  the  A  dministration  of  the  Disc^ine  of  the  M.  E, 
Church  (N.  Y.  16mo) ;  Uawley,  Manual  of  Methodism 
(N.  Y.  12mo). 

Among  the  earlier  apologetical  works  of  Method- 
ism, Fletcher's  Checks  to  Antinomianism,  covering  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  whole  works  (see  bek>w),  ranks 
deservedly  as  the  ablest  and  most  learned  defence  of 
Arminianism;  and,  indeed,  it  proved  quite  a  polemic 
against  Calvinism.  The  same  vrriter  furnished  one  of 
the  best  polemics  against  Socinianism,  provoked  by 
Priestley.  The  ablest  treatise  on  systematic  theology, 
from  a  Methodistic  stand-point,  was  furnished  by  Dr. 
Richard  Watson  in  his  Theological  InstHutes,  a  work 
which  to  this  day  remains  the  text-book  of  Methodist 
students  in  divinity.  An  elaborate  Analysis  was  pre- 
pared for  it  by  the  late  senior  editor  of  this  Cydopssdia, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M^Olintock.  Editions  innumerable 
have  been  published  of  the  Institutes,  with  the  Analy- 
sis,  both  ill  this  country  and  in  England  (1st  edition 
Lond.  1822-1828,  in  6  parts;  N.  Y.  2  vols.  8vo;  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  1  vol  8vo).  There  is  also  a  compilation  of 
Methodist  doctrines,  entitled  Wesleyana:  a  System  of 
Wesleyan  Theology  (N.  Y.  12mo).  See  also  Meth,  Qv.  Rev, 
1858,  Jan.  p.  186  sq. ;  North,  A  mer.  Rev,  1865,  April,  p.  598 
sq. ;  Wesleyan  Meth,  Magazine,  1866,  Feb. ;  Good  Words, 
1866,  Jan. ;  Lond,  Qu.  Rev,  Oct.  1872 ;  D.  D.  Whedon,  in 
the  BibUotheca  Sacra,  April,  1862;  J.  T.  Peck,  in  the 
Meth,  Qu,  Rev.  April,  1870;  J.  Porter,  in  the  Meth,  Qu. 
Rev,  April,  1871 ;  D.  A.  Whedon,  in  the  Meth.  Qu,  Rev, 
Jan.  1868,  and  April,  1870 ;  D.  D.  Whedon,  in  the  Meth, 
Qu,  Rev,  1866,  p.  124, 276, 312, 448 ;  1872,  April  and  Oct. 
art.  iii ;  1873,  Jan.  p.  138  sq. ;  Lond,  Rev,  Oct.  1854,  art. 
v;  North  Brit, Rev,  1852,  Feb.;  Ch,  Examiner,  voL  iv; 
North  Brit,  Rev,  xxxii,  269;  Newell  Culver,  Methodism 
Forty  Years  Ago  and  Now  (N.  Y.  1873, 18mo) ;  Malcom, 
Theological  Index,  s.  v. ;  and  the  excellent  Catalogue  of 
the  Boston  Library  (2d  or  consolidated  edition,  July, 
1873).  Dr.  Abel  Stevens,  in  hb  Hist,  of  Methodism, 
reckons  that  at  least  1500  titles  would  be  required  to 
make  up  a  fair  bibliography  of  Methodism.  The  Rev. 
William  F.Warren,  D.D.,  in  his  SystemaOsche  Theohgie 
einheitUch  behandelt  (Bremen,  1865, 8vo),  besides  giving 
the  position  of  Methodism  in  systematic  theology  some- 
what in  detail,  has  furnished  a  very  elaborate  compila- 
tion of  Methodist  literature,  which  is  quite  complete  up 
to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  book ;  it  covers  p. 
168-186.  In  England,  Dr.  Osbom  prepared  a  treatise 
on  the  literature  of  the  Wesleyans  (Lond.  1868,  8vo). 
Very  recently  a  work  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sulzberger,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  which  is  intend- 
ed to  be  a  full  treaUnent  of  Methodist  doctrinal  theol- 
c^;^  f(Nr  the  use,  especiaUv,  of  German  students.  YoU  i 
appeared  in  1878.    (J.  U.  W.) 


Methodist  Episcopal  Chnroh,  The,  is  the 
official  title  of  the  Urgest  body  of  Methodists  in  the 
United  States,  with  branches  in  different  parts  of  the 
¥rorid. 

I.  Organisation, — This  title  was  assumed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Methodists  ub  a  distinct  body  at  what  is  historieally 
known  as  the  *^  Christmas  Conference,"  which  coinnieiioed 
its  session  on  Friday,  Dec.  24, 1784,  and  was  ocmtinned 
through  Christmas  week,  and  until  the  secoiid  day  of  the 
new  year.  Previous  to  this  period  the  American  Meth- 
odists had  constituted  societies,  like  those  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  connection  with  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Rev.  John  Wesley,  whom  they  all  alike  reverenced  and 
obeyed  as  their  spiritual  Cither  and  head.  The  farm 
MetbodiBt  service  in  America  is  believed  to  hare  been 
held  in  the  year  1766,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by 
Philip  Embury,  an  Irish  immigrant  and  local  preadlier, 
a  carpenter  by  trade,  who  was  moved  thereto  by  the 
stirring  appeals  of  Barbara  Heck,  an  Irishwoman,  whose 
name  is  illustrioos  in  the  annals  of  the  denominatjon. 
Thomas  Webb,  a  captain  in  the  British  army,  who  was 
then  staying  in  America,  Robert  Strawbridge,  and  Rob- 
ert WilUams,  all  local  preachers,  were,  with  Embury, 
the  prosecutors  of  the  work  thus  begun,  untile  in  the 
autumn  of  1769,  Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoofr 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  as  missionaries  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Wesley.  Seven  others  afterwards  came ;  but  the  entire 
service  of  all  Wesley's  missionaries  in  the  colonies  was 
less  than  twenty-eight  years,  leaving  out  of  the  account 
Francis  Asbury,  who  alone  of  them  remained  in  the 
country  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  who  be- 
came the  apostle  and  bishop  of  the  Church.  Tboogh 
several  of  them  were  not  fortunate  in  their  associations 
with  their  American  brethren,  two  soon  becoming  Pres- 
byterians, a  third,  by  his  active  Toryism,  causing  grave 
scandal  and  even  persecution,  and  none,  except  Asbory, 
staying  long,  they,  as  a  whole,  by  their  labors,  zeal,  and 
adherence  to  the  well-proved  Wesleyan  discipline,  were 
instrumental  in  settling  the  cause  upon  a  firm  basis,  and 
raising  up  scores  of  native  preschers  to  carry  on  the 
worlc 

The  first  Conference,  held  in  1778,  presided  over  by 
Rankin  am  superintendent,  consisted  of  ten  members,  all 
Europeans,  with  an  aggregate  in  the  societies  of  1160. 
In  May,  1784,  eleven  yean  later,  notwithstanding  all 
the  adverse  influences  of  the  war,  they  numbered  14,968 
members,  several  hundred  local  preachers  and  exhort- 
ers,  84  itinerant  preachers,  with  more  than  sixty  chap- 
els, and  probably  not  less  than  200,000  attendants  upon 
their  worship.  By  the  system  of  itinerancy,  which 
had  been  rigidly  enforced  during  this  period.  Method- 
ism  had  been  prevented  from  localizing  itself,  and  had 
established  oiganized  societies  in  eveiy  state  of  the 
Union  outside  of  New  England,  become  the  dominant, 
popular,  religious  power  in  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and 
at  several  points  planted  its  standard  beyond  the  AUe- 
ghanies.  Though  thus  widely  spread,  neariy  nine  tenths 
of  its  membership  were  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  lino, 
and  of  these  a  large  proportion  were  in  the  Middle  Stat^ 
where  the  Anglican,  or  the  English  Established  Church, 
oace  so  flourishing,  had  become  neariy  extinct. 

Most  of  the  Methodists  of  1784  were  without  the  sac- 
raments; for  the  English  clergy  upon  wh<Hn  they  had 
generally  depended  had,  with  few  exceptions,  either  lefl 
the  country  or  forsaken  their  parishes.  Thousands  had 
been  received  into  the  societies  without  baptism ;  their 
children  were  growing  up  without  that  sacred  rite ;  and 
preachers  were  ministering  in  their  pulpits  who  had 
never  eyen  partaken  of  the  LonVs  Supper.  The  grow- 
ing necessity  for  some  provision  for  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments  had  led  to  so  serious  thought  and  dis- 
cusdon  in  successive  Conferences  that  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  1779,  deeming  the  exigency  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  departture  from  ecclesiastical  usage,  constituted  four 
of  their  number  a  presbyten',  who  with  solemn  forms 
proceeded  to  ordain  one  another,  and  afterwards  others 
of  their  brethren.    At  the  end  of  a  year  the  sacramuital 
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piitT  yidded  to  the  miiMffity  for  petoe'  sake ;  tfae  ad- 
ifwniatratMm  of  the  SBcnunents  was  suspended ;  and  it 
vts  agreed  to  seek  the  counsel  of  Wesley,  and  abide 
bv  his  judgment.  He  advised  them  to  *^  continue  on 
the  oU  plan  until  further  direction."  Weslej  found  for 
his  Ameiican  societies  no  way  of  relief  until  subsequent 
to  the  eonduflion  of  the  war.  Then,  after  long  and  ma- 
ture thought,  and  consultation  with  his  friends,  among 
whom  was  Fletcher,  the  saintly  vicar  of  B£adieley,  he 
i^dved  to  use  the  power  which  he  believed  himself 
ts  a  presbyter  to  poasess,  and  ordain  a  ministry  that 
should  meet  the  demands  of  the  thousands  who  sought 
ttd  from  him  as  their  spiritual  founder.  He  proposed 
10  the  Rer.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  to  receive  ordination 
It  his  hands  as  their  superintendent,  to  which  Coke, 
whne  sympathies  were  profoundly  stirred  in  their  be- 
half, consented,  when  study  and  reflection  had  con- 
finod  him  of  Wesley's  power  to  oidain  to  the  Episco- 
psl  office.  It  was  also  arranged  that  two  of  the  English 
pRscbeis  should  be  ordained  to  accompany  him  as  el- 
das.  Aoooidingly,  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1784, 
•t  Bciitol,  using  the  convenient  and  solemn  forms  of  the 
Chmch  of  England,  and,  assisted  by  Dr.  Coke  and  the 
Ber.  Thomas  Creighton,  a  preeb3rter  of  the  English 
Chnreb,  Wesley  ordained  Richard  Whatooat  and  Thom- 
ai  YsKv  to  the  office  of  deacon.  On  the  next  dav  he 
oidsxned  them  elders,  and,  assisted  by  Creighton  and 
Whateoat,  he  also  ordained  Coke  superintendent,  or  bish- 
op, sa  this  officer  was  afterwards  called.  He  then  sent 
then  upon  their  mission,  with  instructions  to  organise 
the  societies  into  a  distinct  Church,  and  to  ordain  As- 
btny  jomt  superintendent  with  Coke.  To  facilitate  their 
work,  he  furnished  them  with  a  **  Sunday  Service,*"  or 
fitmgy,  a  collection  of  psalms  and  hymns,  and  also  "  The 
Artides  of  Religion."  Upon  their  arrival  in  America,  a 
flpedal  conference  or  oonvention  of  the  itinerant  preach- 
ers was  summoned,  and  on  the  24th  of  December  sixty 
of  them  assembled  in  the  Lovely  Lane  Chapel,  in  the 
atj  of  Baltimore.  Dr.  Coke  took  the  chair,  and  pre- 
ioted  the  following  letter  ftom  Wesley,  written  eight 
days  after  the  ordinations,  and  tersely  stating  the 
grounds  of  what  he  had  done  and  advised: 

'^To  Dr.  Coke,  Mr.  Atbmry^  and  our  Brtthrm  in  Ncrth 

America: 
"Bj  s  very  nncommon  train  of  providences,  many  of 
the  prorinces  of  North  America  are  totally  doomed 
firoBi  their  mother  country,  and  erected  into  independent 
ttatea  The  Bnslish  government  has  no  authortty  over 
them,  either  civiTor  ecclesiastical,  any  more  than  over  the 
nates  of  Holland.  A  civil  aathority  is  exercised  over 
then,  partly  by  the  Congress  and  partly  by  the  provincial 
iMnuDlies ;  but  no  one  either  exorcises  or  dsims  any  ec- 
dedastical  aathority  at  all.  In  this  peculiar  situatioo, 
•ome  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  desire 
toj  advice :  and,  in  compliance  with  their  desire,  I  have 
diswn  np  a  Uttle  sketch. 

/'Lord  KiDg*s  Account  of  the  Primitive  Church  con- 
Tlaeed  me,  many  years  ago,  that  bishops  and  presbyters 
are  the  same  order,  and  consequently  have  the  same  right 
towdain.  For  many  vears  I  have  been  importuned,  fh)m 
une  to  time,  to  exercise  this  right,  by  ordaining  part  of 
ov  travellins  preachers.  But  I  nave  still  refhsed,  not  only 
nr  peace*  sake,  but  becanse  1  was  determined  as  little  as 
paanMe  to  violate  the  established  order  of  the  National 
Chaicb,  to  which  I  belonged. 

V*Bat  the  case  is  widely  differrat  between  England  and 
North  America.  Here  there  are  bishops  who  have  a  legal 
jvisdlction.  In  America  there  are  none,  neither  any 
pviih  ministers:  so  that  for  some  hundred  miles  togeth- 
er there  is  ntme  either  to  baptize  or  to  administer  the 
Wirt's  Supper.  Here,  therefore,  my  somples  are  at  an  end, 
ttd  I  conceive  myself  at  fhll  liberty,  as  I  violate  no  or- 
«r  tod  invade  no  man's  right,  by  appointing  and  send- 
ue  uhorers  into  the  harvest. 

I  hsTe  accordingly  appointed  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Asbnry  to  be  Joint  superintendents  over  onr  brethren 
IB  ^orth  America,  as  also  Richard  Whateoat  and  Thom- 
as  vasej  to  act  aS  elders  among  them,  by  baptizing  and 
lalDlsterlng  the  Lord's  Supper.  And!  have  prepared  a 
ifoncF,  little  differing  firom  that  of  the  Church  of  England 
^*jj™k,the  best  constituted  national  Chnrch  In  the 
vorM),  which  I  advise  all  the  travelling  preachers  to  use 
U  the  Lord's  day  in  all  the  congregations,  reading  the 
"lany  only  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  praying  ex- 
"Jpore  on  all  other  days.  I  also  advise  the  elders  to  ad- 
mnlrter  the  Sapper  of  the  Lord  on  every  Lord's  day. 
.    If  ftuy  one  will  point  out  a  more  rational  and  script- 


nral  way  of  feeding  and  guiding  those  poor  sheep  in  the 
wilderness,  I  will  gladly  embrace  it.  At  present  I  caunut 
see  any  better  method  than  that  I  have  taken. 

"It  has  indeed  been  proposed  to  desire  the  English 
bishops  to  ordain  port  of  our  preachers  for  America ;  but 
to  this  I  object:  (1.)  I  desired  the  bishop  of  London  to  or- 
dain only  one ;  but  conld  not  prevail.  (2.)  If  they  consent- 
ed, we  know  Uie  slowness  of  their  proceedings ;  but  the 
matter  admita  of  no  delay.  (8.)  If  they  would  ordaiu 
them  now,  they  would  likewise  expect  to  eovern  them ; 
and  how  grievously  would  this  entangle  us  I  (4.)  As  onr 
American  brethren  are  now  totally  disentangled  both 
from  the  state  and  Arom  the  Bnglisn  hierarchy,  we  dare 
not  entangle  them  again,  either  with  the  one  or  the  oth- 
er. They  are  now  at  fbll  liberty  simply  to  follow  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Primitive  Church.  And  we  Jndge  It 
best  that  they  shonld  stand  Cast  In  that  liberty  wherewith 
Qod  has  so  strangely  made  them  free." 

After  the  reading  and  consideration  of  this  document, 
it  was,  without  a  single  dissenting  voice,  regularly  and 
formally  **  agreed  to  form  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  which  the  liturgy  (as  presented  by  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley)  should  be  read,  and  the  sacraments  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  superintendent,  elders,  and  deacons,  who  shall 
be  ordained  by  a  presbytery,  using  the  Episcopal  form, 
as  prescribed  in  the  Rev.  lir.  Wesley's  Prayer4)Ook  ;*'  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference,  ^  fol- 
lowing the  counsel  of  Mr.  John  Wesley,  who  recom- 
mended the  Episcopal  mode  of  government,  we  thought 
it  best  to  become  an  Episcopal  Church,  making  the 
Episcopal  office  elective,  and  the  elected  superintendent, 
or  bishop,  amenable  to  the  body  of  ministers  and  preach- 
ers." Asbtiry  refused  the  high  office  to  which  Wesley 
had  appointed  him  unless  it  were  ratified  by  the  Con- 
ference, and,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  organization, 
both  he  and  Coke  were  formally  and  tmanimously  elect- 
ed superintendents.  On  the  second  day  of  the  session, 
Asbnry  was  ordained  deacon,  elder  on  the  thiid,  and 
superintendent  on  the  fourth.  Coke  being  assisted  by 
Whateoat  and  Yasey  in  the  services,  and  also  in  the  last 
by  Otterbein,  a  personal  friend  of  Asbury,  and  a  minis- 
ter in  the  Gennan  Reformed  Church.  The  *^  Sunday 
Service"  and  "  Articles"  prepared  by  Wesley  were  adopt- 
ed ;  the  Rules  and  Discipline  were  revised  and  adapted 
to  the  new  order  of  things;  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege was  resolved  upon ;  twelve  preachers  were  ordained 
elders,  and  one  deacon,  and  the  work  of  the  Conference 
was  done. 

DiffSerent  views  have  been  taken  of  these  transactions, 
though  not  among  Methodists.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
held  that  Wesley  did  not  ordain  Coke  as  bishop,  but  to 
an  undefined  superintendency ;  that  he  found  fault  with 
Asbury  for  assuming  to  be  a  bishop ;  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend the  separation  of  his  societies  from  the  Church  of 
England,  or  an  authority  by  his  ordinations  to  admin- 
ister the  sacraments.  The  view  taken  by  Methodist 
writers  may  be  stated  as  follows:  1.  Whey's  letter, 
above  quoted,  shows  his  understanding  of  the  condition 
of  those  in  whose  behalf  he  acted.  Their  one  great  de- 
mand was  some  provision  for  the  sacraments,  and  this  he 
proposed  to  answer,  not  only  for  the  time  being,  but  in 
perpetuity  forever.  The  Church  of  England  had  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  United  States,  so  that  he  violated  no  law 
or  regtdation  of  that  Church  in  what  he  might  do  for 
America.  He  provided  for  no  separation,  for  there  was 
nothing  left  to  separate  from.  By  the  terms  of  the  let- 
ter, Whateoat  and  Yasey,  whom  he  ordained,  were  to 
administer  the  sacraments,  as  they  proceeded  to  do  im- 
mediately after  their  arrivaL  He  intended  the  step 
taken  to  obviate  forever  all  necessity  for  any  connection 
of  American  Methodism  with  the  English  hierarchy. 
The  liturgy  which  he  prepared,  with  the  forms  used  in 
the  English  Church  for  ordinations  to  the  three  distinct 
offices  of  the  ministry,  indicates  his  intent  that  the  three 
offices  should  be  perpetuated  in  the  Metliodist  Episcopal 
Church.  To  him  the  name  was  not  important,  but  the 
function  was.  He  therefore  said  ^  superintendent"  and 
^  elder,"  instead  of  bishop  and  presbyter— more  modest 
titles,  perhaps,  but  the  same  in  import ;  and  any  newly- 
elwted  superint^ident  was  to  be  presented  to  the  super- 
intendent "to  be  ordained."     2.  For  forty  years  Mb 
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Wealey  had  believed  that  bishops  and  presbyten  consti- 
tuted bat  one  order,  with  the  same  right  to  ordain.    He 
knew  that  for  two  centuries  the  succession  of  bishops  in 
the  Church  of  Alexandria  was  preserved  through  ordi- 
nation by  presbyters  alone.     "  I  firmly  believe,"  he  said, 
'^  I  am  a  scriptural  imtrKo'n'oCt  >fl  much  as  any  man  in 
England  or  in  £urope ;  for  the  uninterrupted  succession 
I  know  to  be  a  fable  which  no  man  ever  did  or  can 
prove;"  but  he  also  held  that  ^neither  Christ  nor  his 
apostles  prescribe  any  particular  form  of  Church  gov^* 
emmenu"    He  was  a  true  bishop  of  the  flock  which 
God  had  given  to  his  care.    He  had  hitherto  refused 
*'  to  exercise  this  right"  of  ordaining,  because  he  would 
not  come  into  needless  conflict  with  the  order  of  the 
English  Church  to  which  be  belonged.    But  after  the 
Revolution,  his  ordaining  for  America  would  violate  no 
law  of  the  Church ;  and  when  the  necessity  was  deariy 
apparent,  his  hesitation  ceased.    "  There  does  not  ap- 
pear," he  said,  **  any  other  way  of  supplying  them  with 
ministers."     Having  formed  his  purpose,  in  February, 
1784,  he  invited  Dr.  Coke  to  his  study  in  City  Road,  laid 
the  case  before  him,  and  proposed  to  ordain  and  send 
him  to  America.    Coke  was  startled  at  first,  doubting 
Wesley's  right  to  ordain  him,  though  why,  if  the  ordi- 
nation were  not  to'  the  office  of  bishop,  the  next  higher 
to  that  which  he  already  held,  is  inexplicable.     He 
finally  assented,  and  wrote,  ''The  power  of  ordaining 
others  should  be  received  by  me  from  you,  by  the  im- 
poflirion  of  your  hands."    8.  History  records  no  other 
plan  as  proposed  than  that  of  an  Episcopal  organization. 
This  is  what  was  laid  before  the  few  preachers  called 
for  counsel  immediately  after  Coke's  arrival  in  Amer- 
ica.   The  title  assumed  by  the  Church  is  **  Episcopal" 
The  Bfinutes  of  the  organization  say  that  this  was 
done,  '*  following  the  counsels  of  Mr.  John  Wesley,  who 
recommended  the  Episcopal  mode  of  Church  govern- 
ment, making  the  Episcopal  office  elective,  and  the 
elected  superintendent,  or  bishop,  amenable  to  the  body 
of  ministers  and  preachers;"  and  he  had  no  reproof 
for  the  statement  or  the  titie,  though  the  document  was 
printed  under  his  eye.    The  Minutes  of  1 789  say  of  him : 
♦•Preferring  the  Episcopal  mode  of  Church  government, 
he  set  apart  Thomas  Coke  for  the  Episcopal  office,  and 
having  delivered  to  him  letters  of  Episcopal  orders,  di- 
rected him  to  set  apart  Francis  Asbury  for  the  same 
Episcopal  office,  in  consequence  of  which  the  said  Fran- 
<ds  Asbury  was  solemnly  set  apart  for  the  said  Episcopal 
office,"  which  statements  Wesley  never  disputed,  and 
none  of  these  things  did  he  condemn.     If  Coke  and  the 
Methodists  of  that  day  misunderstood  or  exceeded  his 
intentions  and  acts,  that  he  took  no  pains  to  correct  their 
error  b  the  strangest  and  most  unaccountable  thing  of 
aU.    4.  The  language  of  Charles  Wesley  is  to  the  point. 
He  certainly  knew  what  was  done,  and  the  intention  in 
doing  it.    He  says  that  his  brother  *'  assumed  the  Epis- 
copal character,  ordained  elders,  consecrated  a  bishop,  and 
sent  him  to  ordain  our  lay  preachers  in  America."     He 
wrote  bitterly  to  his  brother  John  of  Coke's  ''Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Baltimore,"  of  the  readiness  of  the 
London  preachers  to  receive  orders  from  him,  of  Coke's 
ambition  and  rashness.     Coke  distinctly  said,  after  his 
return  to  England,  that "  he  had  done  nothing  but  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Wesley;"  and  Wesley  replied  to 
Charles  that  Coke  "  has  done  nothing  rashly."     Silence 
in  such  circumstances  becomes  assent.    5.  Wesley,  then, 
intended  an   Episcopal  Church.     But  an   Episcopal 
Church  must  have  an  Episcopacy,  and  therefore  an 
IwiffKovoCi  bishop,  or  superintendent,  names  alike  in  sig- 
nification.    He  preferred  the  latter,  as  did  Coke,  who 
spoke  in  his  sermon  at  Asbury's  ordination  of  "  our  bish- 
ops, or  superintendents,  as  we  rather  call  them."    When 
it  began  to  be  applied  as  a  personal  title  to  the  incum- 
bents of  the  office,  Wwley  wrote,  "  How  can  you,  how 
dare  }*ou,  suffer  yourself  to  be  called  bishop  ?"  though 
he  well  knew  that  an  Episcopal  Church  must  have  its 
bishop.     To  the  title,  not  to  the  thing,  he  did  object, 
and  roost  strongly,  for  as  it  met  him  in  England,  its 


pomp  and  pretentiousness  were  far  removed  from  that 
character  of  simplicity  which  he  had  to  laboriouaiy 
stamped  upon  MetbocUsm.    "  I  study  to  be  little,"  be 
truly  said  in  the  same  letter ;  but  when  he  added, "  You 
study  to  be  great,"  he  took  counsel  of  his  fears,  and 
showed  how  little  he  knew  the  real  cbaractev  of  Asbiay, 
to  whom  he  was  writing.   The  truth  is,  he  made  a  bishop, 
and  called  him  superintendent    American  Methoctists 
eariy  saw  fit  to  sonaetimes  use  the  other  word.     6.  ♦'The 
eldership  is  by  scriptural  precedent,  and  by  the  natnnl 
course  of  things,  as  embodying  the  mass  of  the  mamre 
ministry,  the  main  body  and  trunk  of  the  ministerial 
strength  and  power.    As  such  it  is  naturally  and  crudely 
the  undeveloped  ons  order.   Just  as,  naturally,  and  by  sar 
cred  precedent  and  expediency,  it  reserves  the  diaconate 
order  as  its  preparatory  pupilage,  so  it  flowers  up  into 
the  Episcopacy  as  its  concentrated  representative  order. 
Fundamentally,  there  may  thus  be  one  order ;  subsidia- 
rily, a  second  order;  and  derivatively,  yet  superior  in 
function,  a  third  order.    The  ordeiship  and  organic  per- 
manence is  constituted  in  all  three  caaes,  accordiiu^  to 
sacred  precedent,  by  ordination.    The  highest  of^the 
three  orders  is  especially,  as  it  happens,  perpetuated  by 
a  series  of  ordaining  hands,  passing  from  predeoosor  to 
successor,  bishop  authenticating  bishop,  as  elder  does 
not  authenticate   elder,  or  deacon,  deacon.     Henoe^ 
though,  as  derivative,  it  is  in  origin  leas  an  order,  and  an 
inferior  order,  yet,  as  constituted,  it  becomes  more  dis^ 
tinctively  an  order  than  either  of  the  other  two.    TUe 
New  Testament  furnishes,  indeed,  no  decisive  precedent 
of  an  ordained  and  permanently  fixed  superpresby  teiial 
order;  but  it  does  furnish  classes  and  instances  of  men 
exercising  superpresbyterial  authority,  so  that  pare  and 
perfect  parity  of  office  is  not  divinely  enjoined.     SqcIi 
classes  and  cases  are  the  apostles,  perhaps  the  evange- 
lists, St.  James  of  Jerusalem,  and  Timothy  and  Titus. 
.  .  .  Wesley  held  that  the  episcopate  and  eldership 
were  so  one  order  that  the  power  constituting  an  Episco- 
pal order  inhered  in  the  eldership;  but  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  there  lay  in  the  eldership  a  right  to  exercise 
that  power  without  a  true  providential  and  divine  calL 
Hence,  in  his  Episcopal  diploma  given  to  Coke,  he  an- 
nounces, *  I,  John  Wesley,  think  myself  prcvidentiMf 
CALLED  at  this  time  to  set  apart,'  etc"     (D.  D.  Whe- 
don,  Meth,  Quar.  Rev.  Oct  1871,  p.  676.) 

IL  Doctrines,— I,  The  "  A  rticks  ofReUgiovT  prepared 
by  Wesley  for  the  new  Church,  twenty-four  in  number, 
are  an  abridgment  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Fifteen  of  the  latter  are  entirely 
omitted,  and  several  others  considerably  amended. 
While  all  traces  of  Calvinism,  as  well  as  of  Romish 
leanings,  are  carefully  eliminated,  there  is  no  insertion 
of  Wesley's  Arminianisro,  or  of  his  doctrines  of  the 
"Witness  of  the  Spirit"  and  "Christian  Perfection." 
Several  important  protests  against  Pelagian,  Romish, 
and  other  errors,  are  retained,  as  are  also,  in  substance, 
those  articles  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  soiti- 
ments  of  the  universal  Church.  On  the  Trinity,  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Script- 
ure canon,  original  sin,  free  will,  justification  by  faith, 
vicarious  atonement,  and  good  works,  they  speak  clearly 
and  in  the  most  orthodox  language.  The  design  was 
to  provide  a  broad  and  liberal  platform  upon  which  the 
great  body  of  Christians  who  hold  the  essentials  of 
Christianity  might  stand  together  in  love  and  charity. 
With  a  few  verbal  changes,  and  the  insertion  of  one 
new  article  (the  twenty-third),  they  stand  as  they  were 
adopted  in  1784 ;  and  from  the  year  1832  it  has  beoi 
placed  beyond  the  power  of  the  Church  to  "  revoke,  al- 
ter, or  change"  them.  See  Articles,  Twektt-ftve, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuixh, 

2.  The  theology  of  the  Church  is  thoroughly  Armin- 
ian,  as  it  has  been  from  the  beginning.  In  this  it 
agrees  with  universal  Wesleyan  Methodism.  It  has 
been  stoutly  and  bitterly  acctised  of  Pelagianism  by 
those  who  formed  their  estimate  of  Arminianism  from 
the  writings  of  men  who  received  a  part  only  of  that 
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Bjatem,  and  inoorpofated  with  it  other  and  objectiona- 
Ue  priudples,  rather  than  from  a  familiarity  with  the 
views  oi  Arminius  himaelf.  The  articles  on  **  Original 
^"^  and  ^  Free  Will"  should  forever  have  saved  it  from 
that  reproach.  Wesley's  doctrinal  senncms,  Notes  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  other  writings,  have  been  its 
Btandarda  of  Arminian  orthodoxy,  while  the  rigid  exam- 
inaiion  to  which  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  sub- 
jected is  its  chief  security  that  only  what  is  deemed 
oonect  and  sound  in  doctrine  shall  be  preached  ui  its 
polpita. 

8.  Wesley's  doctrine  of  the  '<  Witness  of  the  Spirit,** 
known  to  many  by  the  term  ^Assurance,"  holds  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  systooa  of  the  Qitirch.  He  defines 
it  ss  **  an  inward  impresaion  on  the  soul,  whereby  the 
Spirit  of  God  immediately  and  directly  witnesses  to  my 
spirit  that  I  am  a  child  of  God ;  that  Jesus  Christ  hath 
loved  me,  and  given  himself  for  me;  that  all  my  sins 
are  blotted  oat,  and  I,  even  I,  am  reconciled  to  Qodf 
and  to  effect  this  persuasion,  he  supposes  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  **  works  upon  the  soul  by  his  immediate  influence, 
and  by  a  strong  though  inexplicable  operation."  The 
poausrion  of  this  assurance  is  taught  to  be  the  privil^e 
ef  all  believers,  and  penitents  are  diligently  instructed 
not  to  rest  until  it  is  received ;  while  it  is  a  constant 
theme  in  the  pulpit  and  the  social  meting.  Such  is 
the  emphasis  practically  placed  upon  it. 

4.  Sanctiflcation,  or  **  Christian  Perfection,'*  as  Wes- 
ley preferred  to  style  it,  is  a  doctrine  of  all  Methodism, 
and  is  flrady  held  by  the  Church.  It  teaches  no  state 
attainable  in  this  life  like  that  of  the  angels,  or  of  Adam 
to  I^radise,  or  in  which  there  ia  an  exemptacm  from 
mifltakes,  ignonuioe,  infirmities,  or  tmnptations;  and, 
pQaid\'ely,  that  all  saints  may  by  faith  be  so  filled  with 
the  love  of  €iod  that  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  shall  be 
recovered  from  the  abnormal,  perverted,  unful  condi- 
tion, and,  together  with  the  outward  conduct,  be  con- 
trolled in  entire  harmony  with  love.  See  Mbtrodism. 
IIL  GocemmeiU,  —  1.  The  General  Conference,  the 
highest  of  the  five  judicatories  of  the  Church,  assembles 
on  the  first  day  of  May  in  every  fourth  year,  and  is  the 
tmiy  l^isladve  body  of  the  denomination.  As  in  the 
Christaus  Conference,  it  was  for  many  years,  construo- 
tirdy  at  least,  am  assembly  of  the  whole  miubtry;  but 
their  increasing  number,  the  impossibility  of  a  general 
attendance  from  the  constantly-extending  field,  and  the 
felt  necessity  of  settling  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical 
•Tstems  upon  a  basis  less  easily  changed,  led  to  the  ar- 
rangement, in  1808,  that  thenceforth  it  should  be  com- 
poeed  of  ministerial  delegates  from  the  several  Annual 
Conferences,  acting  under  certain  dearly-defined  restric- 
tions. These  restrictive  rules,  or  articles,  as  they  are 
termed,  have  been  modified  from  time  to  time,  though 
the  most  important  change  was  effected  in  1872,  pro- 
riding  for  the  introduction  of  laymen  into  the  body, 
with  equal  powers  with  the  clergy.  The  General  Con- 
ference now  (1878)  consists  of  one  minister  for  every 
feru'-five  members  of  each  Annual  Conference,  chosen 
by  the  clergy,  and  two  laymen,  chosen  by  lay  electors 
fiiom  the  several  Quarterly  Conferences  within  the  same 
territoiy.  The  regulations  defining  its  functions  are  as 
foUows:  *'The  General  Conference  shall  have  full  pow- 
ers to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  our  Church,  under 
the  following  limitarions  and  restrictions,  namely : 

"I.  The  General  Conference  shall  not  alter,  revoke,  or 
change  our  Articles  of  Religion,  nor  establish  any  new 
standards  or  mles  of  doctrine  contrary  to  oar  present  ex- 
ittJng  iwd  established  standards  of  doctrine. 

"^Il  Thev  shall  not  allow  of  more  than  one  ministerial 
representative  for  every  fimrteen  members  of  the  Annual 
Conference,  nor  allow  of  a  less  nnmber  than  one  for  every 
foriy-flve,  nor  more  than  two  lay  delegates  for  any  Annnal 
Conference ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  when  there  shall 
he  in  any  Annnal  Conference  a  fraction  of  two  thirds  the 
nnmber  which  shall  be  fixed  for  the  ratio  of  representa- 
tion, inch  Annual  Conference  shall  be  entitled  to  an  ad- 
ditional delegate  for  such  fraction ;  and  provided,  also, 
that  no  Conferenee  shall  be  denied  the  privlleee  of  one 
deleiiue. 

"IIL  They  shall  not  change  or  alter  any  part  or  mle  of 
Mr  government,  so  as  to  do  away  Bpiscopacy,  or  destroy 


the  plan  of  our  Itinerant  general  superinteudency :  bat 
may  appoint  a  misviouary  bishop  or  superiuieudeut  fur 
any  of  oar  rorei^u  miasions,  limuing  his  JuriDdictiou  tu 
the  same  respectively. 

**  IV.  They  shall  not  revoke  or  change  the  General  Rales 
of  the  united  soc  eties. 

"  V.  They  shal  not  do  away  the  privileges  of  our  min- 
isters or  preachers  of  trial  by  a  committee,  and  of  au  ap- 
peal :  neither  shall  they  do  away  the  privileges  of  oar 
members  of  trial  before  the  society,  or  oy  a  committee, 
and  of  an  appeaL 

**VL  They  shall  not  appropriate  the  prodnce  of  the 
Book  Concern,  nor  of  the  Charter  Fund,  to  any  purpose 
other  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling,  snuemamera- 
ry.  superannuated,  and  wom-ont  preachers,  tneir  wives, 
widows,  and  children. 

Provided,  nevertheless,  that  anon  the  concurrent  recom- 
mradation  of  three  fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  sev- 
eral Annual  Conferences  who  shall  be  present  and  vote 
on  such  recommendation,  then  a  mfOorlty  of  two  thirds  of 
the  General  Conference  succeeding  shall  suffice  to  alter 
any  of  the  above  restrictions  excepting  the  first  article : 
and  also,  whenever  soch  alteration  or  alterations  shall 
have  been  first  recommended  by  two  thirds  of  the  General 
Conference,  so  soon  as  three  fourths  of  the  members  of 
all  the  Annual  Conferences  shall  have  concnrred  as  afore- 
said, soch  alteration  or  alterations  shall  take  eflfect.'* 

These  Rettrictive  Ruk$,  together  with  the  Artidee 
ofReUffion  and  the  General  RuUe  [see  Methodism],  are 
commonly  held  to  be  the  Constitution  of  the  Church. 
They  make  the  General  Conference  supreme  in  author- 
ity, with  entire  supervision  over  aU  the  interests  and 
work  of  the  denomination,  and  the  bond  of  the  whole 
connectional  system.  It  elects  the  bishops  and  other 
general  officers;  the  bishops,  who  are  its  presiding  offi- 
cers, but  not  members  of  the  body,  are  subject  to  its 
direction,  and  answerable  to  it  for  their  moral  as  well  as 
official  conduct 

2.  The  Judicial  Conference  is  instituted  for  the  trial 
of  bishops  who  may  be  accused  of  wrong-doing,  and  of 
appeals  of  convicted  membors  of  an  Annual  Conference. 
The  Annual  Conferences  severally  elect  annually  seven 
^Triers  of  Appeals.**  In  case  of  an  appeal,  the  triers 
from  three  Conferences  contiguous  to  that  whose  deci- 
sion is  appealed  from,  constitute  the  Judicial  Conference, 
whose  action  is  final,  except  that  aU  decisions  of  ques- 
tions of  law  are  reviewed  by  the  General  Conference. 
For  the  trial  of  an  accused  bishop,  the  triers  from  five 
neighboring  Conferences  are  necessary. 

8.  The  A  nnual  Conference  is  composed  whoUy  of  trav- 
elling preachers.  It  selects  the  place  of  its  sessions,  the 
bishops  appointing  the  time,  and  presiding.  It  pos- 
sesses no  l^^islarive  power:  its  functions  are  purely  ad- 
ministrative. It  holds  the  power  of  discipline  over  its 
own  members,  inquiring  annually  into  the  Christian 
character  and  ministerial  efficiency  of  each  by  name. 
It  gathers  the  eccledastical  statistics  of  its  several  soci- 
eties, though  its  jurisdiction  is  over  the  ministers,  rather 
than  over  the  churches.  The  proceedings  and  action 
of  this  body,  as  recorded  in  its  journal,  are  reviewed  by 
the  General  Conference,  to  which  it  is  subject. 

4.  The  Distriel  Conference  embraces  the  churches  of 
a  presiding  elder's  district,  and  is  composed  of  the  pas- 
tors, local  preachers,  exhorters,  and  one  steward  and 
Sunday-school  superintendent  from  each  pastoral  charge. 
It  licenses  local  preachers,  recommends  them  to  the  An- 
nual Conference  for  orders  or  for  admission  on  trial,  and 
holds  jurisdiction  over  them ;  it  is  also  charged  with 
a  general  supervision  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  af- 
fairs of  the  district.  Specifically,  it  inquires  into  the 
work  of  Sunday-schools,  forms  {^ns  for  the  occupation 
of  new  fields  within  its  territory,  and  promotes  atten- 
tion to  the  charities  of  the  Church. 

5.  The  Quarterly  Conference  is  limited  to  a  single  pas- 
toral chaige,  over  which  it  exercises  entire  supervision, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Discipline.  Its  mem- 
bers are  the  pastor,  local  preachers,  exhorters,  stewards, 
and  class-leaders,  together  with  the  trustees  and  Sun- 
day-school superintendent,  if  members  of  the  Church. 
Besides  the  functions  of  the  District  Conference,  which 
devolve  upon  it  where  no  District  Conference  is  held,  it 
inquires  carefully  into  the  condition  and  work  of  every 
department  of  the  local  society. 
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6.  The  Leader^  and  Stewardi  MtOmg^  presided  over 
by  the  pastor,  and  consisting  of  all  the  daw-leaders  and 
stewards  of  bis  charge,  b  usually  held  monthly,  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  after  the  sick,  needy,  and  any  that, 
by  neglect  of  the  means  of  grace  or  by  incorrect  life, 
may  need  the  admonitions  of  good  discipline.  The 
meeting  recommends  probationers  for  reception  into  the 
Church,  tA  also  candidates  fur  license  to  exhort  or  preach. 
See  Leaders'  Meetings. 

7.  The  legislation  of  1784  gave  new  force  to  the  es- 
sential features  which  Rankin  and  Asbury,  who  had  bem 
trained  in  the  school  and  under  the  eye  of  Wesley,  had 
stamped  upon  the  American  societies.  Evangelization 
and  supervision,  the  former  to  extend  the  work,  the  lat- 
ter to  secure  and  buikl  up  what  had  been  won,  were 
fundamental  in  the  methods  then  adopted,  as  they  were 
in  the  measures  of  Wesley.  The  bishops  were  chief 
evangelists,  almost  plenary  in  power,  yet  sharing  with 
the  humblest  in  fare  and  labor,  inspecting  the  local  so- 
cieties and  classes,  meeting  leaders  and  trustees,  and 
holding  themselves  responsible  for  even  the  details  of  the 
work  throughout  the  denomination.  The  preacher  in 
charge  of  a  drcuit  was  the  Inshop's  "asMstant,"  and  the 
other  preachers  of  the  circuit  were  the  assistant's  **  help- 
ers," and  under  his  direction.  In  still  closer  contact  with 
the  membership  was  the  class-leader,  appointed  by  the 
assistant,  and  in  his  subordinate  sphere  of  pastorship 
aiding  him  by  watching  over  the  Uttle  band  while  he 
might  be  in  other  parts  of  the  circuit.  This  "  military 
regimen,"  as  the  historian  of  the  Church  has  styled  it, 
very  remote  from  a  democracy,  which,  indeed,  it  never 
pretended  to  be,  gave  surprising  vigor  to  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  system.  In  all  the  modifications  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  effected,  and  the  numerous 
limitations  of  power  which  the  ministry  have  imposed 
upon  themselves,  these  features  of  evangelization  and 
supervision  have  been  steadily  maintained.  The  bish- 
op presides  in  the  Conferences ;  forms  the  districts  ac- 
cording to  his  judgment ;  appoints  the  preachers  to  their 
fields,  allowing  none  to  remain  more  than  three  years 
in  succession  in  the  same  charge,  except  the  presiding 
elders,  who  may  remain  four  years,  and  a  few  others 
specially  designated;  ordains;  travels  through  the  con- 
nection at  large,  and  oversees,  in  accordance  with  the 
prescribed  regulations  oi  the  General  Conference,  to 
which  he  is  subject,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  business 
of  the  Church.  The  bishops  are  not  diocesan,  but  have 
a  joint  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Church,  constituting 
an  '^  itinerant  general  superintendency."  The  arrange- 
ment and  division  of  their  work  is  annually  made  by 
themselves,  giving  to  each  his  portion  (though  their 
respective  residences  are  assigned  by  the  General  Con- 
ference), and  for  its  faithful  and  orderly  performance  they 
are  responsible  to  the  General  Conference.  See  Epis- 
copacy; Itinerancy. 

8.  Ordinations  of  preachers  were  at  first  designed  sim- 
ply to  supply  the  sacraments  to  the  societies,  and  soon 
an  elder  came  for  this  purpose  to  be  placed  in  charge  of 
a  district  containing  several  circuits.  Thus  originated 
the  office  of  presiding  elder,  a  sub-episcopate,  with  du- 
ties of  oversight  and  administration  indispensable  in 
the  system  of  the  Church.  Their  constant  travel  through 
their  districts,  their  presidency  in  the  Quarterly  Con- 
ferences, and  familiarity  with  both  churches  and  pas- 
tors, enabled  the  presiding  elders  to  give  the  bishop  the 
information  and  counsel  necessary  for  the  best  adjust- 
ment of  the  appointments.  In  this  work  usage  has 
made  them  his  advisers,  or,  in  more  popular  phrase,  his 
"  cabinet,"  though  without  authority  of  law.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  Church  has  judged  it  best  that  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  appointments  shall  be  with  the  Epis- 
copacy. 

9.  Admission  into  an  Annual  Conference  is  preceded 
by  a  two  years'  probation  in  the  itinerant  work,  and  a 
rigid  examinadon  in  a  prescribed  course  of  study ;  and 
all  preachers  thus  admitted  as  members  are  ordained 
deacons,  and  in  two  years  more,  on  the  completion  of 


the  required  studies,  they  are  ordained  elden.  It  de- 
volves upon  the  former  to  "  a«iminist<fr  baptism,  solem- 
nize matrinrnmy,  asstst  the  elder  in  administ<ering  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  to  do  all  the  duties  of  a  travelling 
preacher;"  and  upon  the  latter,  in  addition  to  these,  to 
'*  administer  the  Lord's  Supper"  and  to  ^^oondnct  divine 
worship."  But  an  elder,  deacon,  or  preacher  may  be  in 
charge  of  a  drcuit  or  station,  with  no  difference  in  hone- 
tion  exc^  in  the  matter  of  the  sacraments.  He  is 
the  chief  executive  ofllcer  of  the  local  society,  charged 
to  ^  take  care"  of  its  interests  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Discipline,  and  is  responsible  to  the 
Annual  Conference  both  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his 
duties  and  for  his  moral  conduct.  While  he  is  the  pas- 
tor of  the  fiock,  sub-pastors,  denominated  dasa^eadera, 
are  charged  with  the  oversight  of  small  bodiea  of  the 
membership,  whom  they  are  to  meet  weekly  **  for  social 
and  religious  worship,  for  instruction,  encouragement, 
and  admonition."  liie  local  preachen,  without  a  share 
in  the  government  of  the  Church,  except  in  the  District 
and  Quarterly  Conferences,  constitute  a  lay  miiustrr, 
a  corps  of  self-eupporting  evangelist*,  numerically  larger 
than  the  travelling  preachers,  which  has  been  of  great 
efficiency.  See  Lay  liiNUTBY.  All  churdies  and  par- 
sonages are  the  property  of  the  local  society,  held  by 
trusteee  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  state 
or  territory  wherever  a  specific  mode  is  required,  and 
otherwise  by  the  Quarterly  Conference. 

10.  Admission  to  membership  in  the  Chordi  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  probation  of  at  least  six  months,  during 
which  period  the  candidate  has  opportunity  for  acquir- 
ing that  familiarity  with  the  Church,  its  doctrines, 
rules,  and  usages,  which  enables  him  to  intelligently  as- 
sume the  oU^ations  of  a  member  therdn.  The  one 
preliminary  condition  fw  reception  on  trial  is  **  a  desire 
to  fiee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  be  saved  from 
their  sins,"  which  is  expected  to  show  itself  by  sach 
fruits  as  are  specified  in  the  General  Rules.  Genuine 
spiritual  life  is  more  carefully  sought  than  rigid  dog- 
matic orthodoxy,  the  <mly  test  of  the  latter  sort  being 
"the  doctrines  of  holy  Scripture,  as  set  forth  in  the  Ar- 
tides  of  Religion,"  which,  as  shown  above,  embrace  lit- 
tle more  than  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  doctrine  as 
accepted  by  evangelical  churches.  The  probationer, 
having  been  {deviously  baptized,  and  also  recommended 
by  the  Leaders'  and  Stewards*  Meeting,  or  by  hb  leader 
if  there  is  no  such  meeting,  may  be  received  into  the 
Church  upon  giving  assurance  in  presence  of  the  Church 
of  his  doctrinal  bdief  as  just  expressed,  his  purpose  to 
observe  and  keep  the  rules  of  the  Church,  and  to  con- 
tribute of  his  worldly  goods,  according  to  his  ability,  for 
the  support  of  its  institutions.  Neverthdess,  persons 
coming  from  other  orthodox  churches  are  received  at 
once  into  full  fdlowship  without  the  usual  probation. 

IV.  Hiitory  and  Progrtu, — Under  this  head  we  pro- 
pose to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  its  gradual  growth, 
noting,  as  we  pass,  its  relations  to  public  questions,  its 
changes  of  internal  economy,  and  the  prindpal  contro- 
versies that  have  grown  up  from  time  to  time,  with  their 
effects. 

1.  Pumeer  fFbrib.—^  Methodism  presented  itself  to 
the  new  nation,"  says  Stevens,  ^  an  Episcopal  Church, 
with  all  the  necessary  functions  and  functionaries  of 
such  a  body ;  the  only  one,  of  Protestant  denomination, 
now  in  the  nation,  for  the  colonial  fragments  of  the  Eng- 
lish Establishment  had  not  yet  been  reorganized."  Led 
by  Coke  and  Asbury,  the  little  band  of  itinerants  went 
forth  to  their  self-sacrificing  toils  with  a  new  sense  of 
consolidation  and  certainty,  and  feding  in  their  souls, 
as  they  said,  that  they  were  *' raised  up  to  reform  the 
continent,  and  to  spread  scriptural  holiness  over  these  * 
lands."  Under  the  new  system,  the  eucharist  was  im- 
mediately adminbtered  to  thousands  of  disdples  who 
had  never  partaken  of  it,  and  large  numbers  of  both 
adults  and  children  were  baptized,  scores  of  the  latter  re- 
ceiving the  rite  at  a  single  meeting.     The  work  ex-) 
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tended  in  erery  direction.  The  post  of  hardship  and 
serefitj  was  the  poet  of  honor.  Going  in  the  true  spirit 
of  evangelists,  with  the  conviction  that  they  had  "  noth- 
ing to  do  bat  to  save  souls,**  they  not  only  held  and 
strengthened  the  fields  already  won,  bat  pressed  on  to 
the  regions  beyond,  continually  forming  new  circuits, 
and  pcodaiming  their  message  wherever  men  would 
hear— in  chnrches,  in  bams  and  log-cabins,  in  the  forest 
and  highway.  They  crossed  the  mountains,  and  kept 
pace  with  the  constantly-advancing  frontier;  they  pen- 
etnted  Canada,  and  established  themselves  in  New 
England  and  Nova  Scotia.  Gown,  and  band,  and  prayer- 
book  were  too  cumbersome  for  their  use,  and  were  soon 
laid  aside.  The  83nBtem  was  providentially  adapted  to 
sdf-propagadon.  "  Its  class  and  prayer  meetings  train- 
ed most,  if  not  all,  the  laity  to  practical  missionary  la- 
bor, and  three  or  four  of  them,  meeting  in  any  distant 
part  of  the  earth  by  the  emigrations  of  these  times,  were 
prepared  immediately  to  become  the  nodeas  of  a  Church. 
The  lay  or  local  ministry,  borne  on  by  the  tide  of  popu- 
btion,  were  almost  everywhere  found,  prior  to  the  arri- 
val of  regular  preadiers,  ready  to  sustain  religions  serv- 
ices—the pionoers  of  the  Church  in  every  new  field." 
Such  was  their  success  that  in  sixteen  years,  at  the  end 
of  the  century,  their  15,000  members  had  become  64,894, 
and  the  84  itmerants  had  increased  to  287,  not  counting 
the  scenes  who  had  fallen  out  of  their  ranks  ftom  pure 
physical  inability  to  endure  the  terrible  severity  of  the 
s^r^em,  but  were  still  working  nobly  in  their  local 
sphere.  Bishop  Coke's  stay  in  the  country  at  his  first 
vint  was  but  five  months,  a  fair  type  of  his  subsequent 
visits.  After  1787  hb  Episcopal  work  was  limited  to 
ordinations,  presiding  in  Conference  when  present,  itin- 
ertting  through  the  country,  and  preaching,  the  sta- 
doolDg  of  the  preachers  being  left  with  bishop  As- 
bnry. 

Coke  threw  himself  with  zeal  into  the  work  of  raising 
fonds  for  the  college  at  Abingdon,  Md.,  whose  comer- 
stone  Asbnry  laid  three  days  after  his  first  departure  for 
Europe,     (n  1789  he  stood  with  Asbury  in  the  presence 
of  Washington,  presenting  to  him,  in  behalf  of  the 
Chorch,  a  congratulatory  address  upon  his  inauguration 
ss  president,  approving  the  recentiy- adopted  Federal 
Constitution,  and  professing  all^iance  to  the  govern- 
ment   The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  tiie  first 
ecclesiastical  body  to  recognise  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and,  in  its  article  afterwards  adopted,  it 
declared  its  faith  that  they  are  a  **  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent nation,"  rather  than  a  confederacy  of  sovereign 
states.    Coke's  indefatigable  labors  in  travelling  and 
preaching  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  education,  and  for 
the  emancipation  of  slaves,  show  him  worthy  of  his 
high  position.     Yet  Asbury  was  the  chief  apostle  of  the 
Chorch,  giving  it  his  entire  energies,  becoming  an  ex- 
ample to  his  brethren  in  labors  and  sacrifices,  and  care- 
fully attending  to  even  the  most  minute  and  local  details, 
meeting  classes,  trustees,  and  often  visiting  pastorally 
from  house  to  house.     He  instituted  in  1786,  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  first  Sunday-school  in  America,  and  four  years 
later  the  Conference  ordered  Sunday-schools  to  be  es- 
tabtished  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children,  white  and 
bhck,  in  **  learning  and  piety,*'  being  the  first  American 
Charch  to  reoc^piise  this  institution.     Official  attention 
was  given  as  ^riy  as  1788  to  the  publication  of  books, 
a  "book  steward**  being  appointed;  and  a  borrowed 
capital  of  six  hundred  dcdlars  became  the  foundation 
of  the  future  "Book  Concern.**    Additional  legislation 
fnm  time  to  time,  as  necesrity  demanded,  gave  greater 
efficiency  and  solidity  to  the  body,  but  innovations  upon 
well-tried  methods  found  no  favor. 

1  £aH^  i90oe»iofu«--As  eariy  as  1792,  James  0*Kelly 
introdoced  into  the  Conference  a  resolution  permitting 
a  preadier  who  might  feel  aggrieved  by  the  appoint- 
laent  assigned  him,  to  *<  appeal  to  the  Conference  and 
state  his  objections,**  and  requiring  the  bishop,  if  his 
<^*^«ctions  were  found  valid,  to  appoint  him  to  another 
circait.   The  proposition  was  lost  by  a  large  majority ; 


but  the  defeat  cost  the  Church  the  secession  of  the 
mover  with  a  few  other  preachers  and  a  large  number 
of  members,  who  ultimately  styled  themsdves  **the 
Christian  Church.'* 

Attempts  were  made  in  1800  to  make  the  presiding 
ehiership  elective  in  the  Annual  Conferences,  to  intro- 
duce the  English  method  of  making  the  appointments 
by  requiring  them  to  be  read  in  open  session,  "to  hear 
what  the  Conference  may  have  to  say  on  each  station,'* 
and  to  aid  the  bishop  in  making  the  appointments  by  a 
committee  of  preachers  chosen  by  the  Conference  for  the 
purpose ;  but  they  signally  failed,  though  some  of  them 
were  revived  in  subsequent  years.  . 

8.  Earfy  EmanapcBtum  Jf  ovesgea^*.— The  most  vexing 
question  of  those  early,  as  well  as  of  later  times,  was 
that  of  tlavery.  The  Methodist  preachers  of  those  days 
were  thoroughly  hostile  to  the  institution.  At  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Church  they  pronounced  it  **  contrary 
to  the  golden  law  of  God  and  the  unalienable  rights  of 
mankind,  as  well  as  every  principle  of  the  Revolution;** 
and  their  enactments  required  all  members  holding  slavee 
to  set  them  firee,  wherever  it  could  be  legally  dcme,  and 
forbade  all  future  admission  of  slaveholders  into  the 
Church  or  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  while  all  who  might 
buy  or  sell  slaves  were  **  immediately  to  be  expelled,  un- 
less they  buy  them  on  purpose  to  firee  them.***  Ckmld 
they  have  looked  forward  a  century,  and  seen  that  either 
the  Gospel  or  the  sword  must  solve  the  problem  of  slav- 
ery, these  men  who  believed  themselves  divinely  sent 
to  **  reform  the  continent,**  would  surely,  with  their 
dear  convictions  on  the  subject,  not  have  failed  to  dis- 
cern that  it  was  a  part  of  their  mission  to  destroy  the 
great  crime  of  the  nation,  and  they  would  doubtless 
have  maintained  the  high  ground  they  had  so  firmly 
taken.  But  they  compromised  with  the  evil  because 
of  the  great  embarrassments  attending  the  execution 
of  their  rules,  which  in  six  months  were  suspended, 
never  again  to  be  enforced.  Tet  the  Church  was  always 
anti-slavery.  Its  preachers,  holding  ^  the  power  oi  the 
keys,**  effected  the  liberation  of  thousands  of  slaves 
kept  by  those  who  sought  admission  into  its  fold.  The 
Discipline  never  ceased  to  pronounce  a  condemnation 
upon  the  system ;  and,  from  1804,  it  perpetually  asked, 
^  What  shall  be  done  for  the  extirpation  of  the  evil  of 
slavery  ?**  while  successive  Greneral  Conferences  sought 
by  legislation,  addresses  to  the  Church,  and  measures 
for  memorials  to  the  state  Legislatures,  to  remove  and 
abolish  it. 

4.  Completed  OrgamzcUion.— -The  absences  of  Dr.  Coke 
in  Europe  rendering  an  additional  bishop  necessary, 
Richard  Whatcoat  was  elected  to  that  office  in  1800,  as 
was  William  M'Kendree  in  1808,  the  first  native  Amer- 
ican elevated  to  the  episcopate. 

The  latter  year  is  tjie  epoch  of  the  plan  of  a  delegated 
Oenerai  Conferencef  adopted  to  **  preserve,  strengthen, 
and  perpetuate  the  union  of  the  connection,**  and  to 
render  "  the  doctrine,  form  of  government,  and  General 
Rules,  sacred  and  inviolable.**  The  **  Council"  devised 
by  the  bishops,  composed  of  themselves  and  the  presid- 
ing dders,  had  proved  abOTtive  after  two  trials,  and  the 
General  Conference,  as  then  constituted,  practically 
{daced  the  doctrinal  and  administrative  systems  of  the 
denomiimtion  in  the  power  of  the  more  centrally  located 
ministers.  The  new  plan  was  conservative  of  every 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Church,  and  at  the  same 

*The  General  Rnle  on  Slavery  oertaitUy  ex\BieA  in  May, 
1787,  and  was  probttbly  written  by  Wesley,  bronght  over 
by  Coke,  and  adopted  by  the  Christmns  Conference.  El- 
liott so  holds  withont  the  *' probably.'*  Neither  Articles 
nor  Rules  were  printed  in  the  DIiscipHne  till  1789,  nor  the 
Articles  till  1790.  In  1789  was  Iwued  the  "fifth  edition" 
of  the  "  Discipline,*'  "conridered  and  approved**  in  1784. 
That  of  ] 79S  was  " revised  and  approved.'^  Bnt  the  edition 
of  1789  has  the  Rule  on  Slavery  with  We8ley*8  rales,  and 
is  dated  "May  27,1787.*'  In  1786  Asbnry  and  Dickens 
changed  "the  order  and  arrangement**  of  the  Discipline. 
AprilM,  1780,  Asbnry  read  It  In  manuscript  nrranged  In 
"sections :"  bat  it  was  not  published  till  May,  1787,  when 
It  had  received  the  sanction  of  Coke,  who  had  been  absent 
from  Jane,  1780^  to  March,  1787. 
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time  gave  to  the  remotest  Conference  equal  power  urith 
the  most  central,  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  minis- 
ters. The  first  session,  held  in  1812,  was  composed  of 
90  members,  representing  688  preachers,  and  a  member- 
ship of  195,857 ;  the  sixteenth,  held  in  1872,  was  com- 
posed of  421  members,  292  clerical  and  129  lay,  repre- 
senting, according  to  the  Minutes  of  1871,  9699  travel- 
ling preachers,  11,882  local  preachers,  and  1,421,828 
members  and  probationers.  Taking  a  ftesh  departure 
with  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  the  Church  pressed 
forwards  in  its  practical  work  with  added  zeal. 

5.  Denommtiiiomd  ItuikMtiotu,  —  The  Book  Concern, 
already  (in  1804)  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York,  multiplied  its  publications,  and  scattered  a  vigoiv 
ous  Methodist  literature  through  the  circuits  by  the 
agency  of  the  preachers.  They  were  too  busy  to  make 
books,  but  they  could  sell  them,  and  thus  educate  a  peo- 
ple trained  in  the  truth  as  they  received  it  In  1818 
the  Methoditt  Magazine  was  started — the  beginning  of 
the  periodical  literature  of  the  denomination.  It  is 
now  knovm  as  the  Methoditt  Quarter^  Review^  <me  of 
the  ablest  of  the  quarterlies,  with  the  largest  circulation 
of  alL  The  first  weekly,  The  Chriatian  A  dvocatet  was  is- 
sued in  1826,  though  ZiorCt  Herald,  under  the  auspices 
of  New  England  Methodists,  preceded  it  nearly  four 
years,  and  in  its  second  half-century  it  is  full  of  beauty 
and  power.  A  second  publishing-house  was  established 
in  1820  in  Cincinnati;  and  depodtories  are  located  in 
several  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country.  The  in- 
crease of  the  business  led  in  1888  to  a  removal  from 
Crosby  Street,  in  New  York,  where  it  had  been  carried 
on  for  nine  years,  to  Mulberry  Street.  The  whole  es- 
tablbhment  was  swept  away  by  fire  early  in  1886,  at  a 
loss  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million.  New  and  better 
buildings  soon  rose  on  the  same  spot,  which,  with  their 
subsequent  additions,  have  been  used  as  a  manufactory 
of  the  house  since  the  date  of  the  removal  of  the  princi- 
pal office  to  its  present  location  (805  Broadway),  pro- 
cured for  it  and  the  Missionary  Society  at  the  cost  of 
about  a  million  dollars.  Its  entire  capital  in  1878  was 
^1,052,448.  There  is  also  a  '<  Western  Methodist  Book 
Conoem,*"  with  a  capital  of  $467,419. 

To  the  relief  of  worn-out  and  needy  preachers,  and 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  preachers,  the  denomination 
has  always  been  attentive.  At  first,  in  1784,  the  preach- 
ers theniselves  instituted  a  *' Preachers'  Fund,"  each 
paying  out  of  his  poverty  a  specified  sum  annually  into 
its  treasniy.  It  was  afterwards  merged  in  the  ^Char- 
tered Fund,"  instituted  in  1796  for  the  same  purposes. 
This  fund  has  never  been  a  favorite  charity ;  it  amounts 
to  only  about  $40,000,  and  its  dividends  to  the  Confer- 
ences have,  of  course,  always  been  smalL  Many  of  the 
Annual  Conferences  hold  trust  funds,  whose  proceeds  are 
devoted  to  the  same  end.  Surplus  profits  of  the  Book 
Concern  were  for  many  years  employed  for  their  relief, 
but  the  chief  reliance  is  on  the  annual  contributions  of 
the  congregations,  amounting  now  yearly  to  f  150,000. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  Church  took  an  organ- 
ized form  in  1819,  when  its  Missionary  Society  was  in- 
stituted. Methodism  was  itself  a  missionary  system, 
''the  great  home-mission  enterprise  of  the  North  Amei^ 
ican  continent,  and  its  domestic  work,  denumded  all  its 
resources  of  men  and  money."  The  Conference  of  1784 
ordered  an  annual  coUecUon  in  every  principal  congre- 
gation to  provide  a  fund  for  ''carrying  on  the  whole 
work  of  God,"  chiefly  for  the  expenses  of  preachers  sent 
to  new  or  feeble  fields.  Missionaries  were  early  sent 
among  the  slaves  and  Indians,  and  the  constant  exten- 
sion of  the  Church,  whiether  in  the  older  states  or  on 
the  ever-advancing  frontier,  has  been  a  missionary 
movement.  The  society,  organized  primarily  to  aid  the 
home-mission  work,  grouped  with  it  the  foreign  field ; 
and  now,  besides  more  than  2000  missionaries  in  the 
English-speaking  Conferences,  161  in  the  German  Con- 
ferences, and  90  among  the  Indians  and  other  peoples 
of  foreign  birth  in  the  United  States,  supported  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  society,  its  foreign  roiseionaricfi,  in- 


cluding native  preachers  and  teachen,  number  679,  and 
are  scattered  in  Africa,  South  America,  China,  India, 
Japan,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Bulgaria,  Italy,  and  Mexico.  Its  receipts  in  1872 
amounted  to  $661,056  60.  It  is  supplemented  by  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  by  other  or- 
ganizations of  a  quasi  missionary  character,  equally 
with  it  under  the  control  of  the  General  Conference^  its 
Sunday-school  Union,  its  Tract,  Freednuin's  Aid,  and 
Church  Extension  societies. 

The  educational  moTeDWBta  of  the  Qnit^  began 
with  the  Church  itaelf.  John  Dickens,  afterwards  the 
first  book  agent,  suggested  to  Asbnry  the  plan  of  an 
academic  institution  as  early  as  1780,  and  at  their  first 
meeting  the  latter  submitted  it  to  Coke,  who  heartily 
approved  it.  It  was  laid  before  the  Christmas  Confer- 
ence, which  agreed  upon  measures  to  estabUsh  a  allege. 
Five  thousand  dollars— a  laif^e  sum  for  those  days — were 
nused  for  it  before  the  building  was  begun ;  its  founda- 
tions were  laid  at  Abingdon,  Md.,  in  the  following  June, 
and  in  the  last  month  of  1787  it  was  solemnly  dedi- 
cated under  the  name  of  Cokesbury  Collie.  The  cur- 
riculum embraced  "  English,  Latin,  Greek,  log^c,  rhet- 
oric, history,  geography,  natural  philosophy,  and  as- 
tronomy, and,  when  the  finances  will  admit  of  it,  Hebrew, 
French,  and  Grerman."  More  than  seventy  students 
were  at  one  time  within  its  halls.  Unfortunately  it  was 
burned  down  in  1795:  *'a  sacrifice  of  £10,000  in  about 
ten  years,"  says  Asbury.  A  new  edifice  was  soon  pro- 
vided in  Baltimore,  and  the  college  reopened  with  fair 
prospects,  but  in  a  year  it  also  was  lost  by  fire.  An- 
other college  was  projected  in  Georgia  in  1789,  and  sev- 
eral acadendes  were  opened  bef<»e  the  dose  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  disastrous  fate  of  Cokesbuir  led  Asbury  to 
think  the  Lord  had  "  noC  called  Methodists  to  build  col- 
leges," a  saying  of  his  that  has  been  most  sadly  per- 
verted. He  would  have  had  the  same  thing,  but  would 
have  called  it  a  "sdiool,"  and  not  a  "college,"  and  be 
would  place  one  in  every  Conference.  He  actually 
framed  a  scheme  to  bring  "  two  thousand  children  under 
the  best  plan  of  education  ever  known  in  this  country." 
In  1818  a  second  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  col- 
lege in  Baltimore,  but  without  success.  The  educational 
plans  of  the  eariy  Methodists  were  simply  broader  than 
their  financial  ability.  At  no  time  has  the  slander 
been  just  that  they  were  enemies  to  education.  In 
1817  an  academy  was  opened  in  Newmarket,  N.  H., 
since  removed  to  Wilbraham,  Mass.;  and  in  1819  an- 
other in  New  York  City.  In  1820  the  General  Confer^ 
ence  took  up  the  subject,  and  recommended  that  each 
Annual  Conference  estaUish  as  soon  as  practicable  a  lit- 
erary institution  under  its  own  oontroL  This  action 
was  followed  by  new  efforts.  Several  Conferraice  semi- 
naries were  soon  opened,  and,  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  higher  education,  within  twelve  years  no  less 
than  five  colleges  were  put  in  successful  operation.  The- 
ological schools  are  of  a  later  date,  and  assmned  at  first 
the  modest  title  of  "  Biblical  Institute."  The  first,  pro- 
jected in  1889,  afler  various  fortunes,  was  located  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1847 ;  in  1867  it  removed  to  Boston, 
and  in  1871  became  the  school  of  theology  in  the  Bos- 
ton University.  The  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  at  Ev- 
anston,  ID.,  founded  in  1855,  received  an  endowment  of 
$800,000  and  its  name  from  a  liberal  Methodist  lady  of 
Chicaga  The  Drew  Theological  Seminary  was  orig- 
inated in  the  Centenary  movement  at  Madison,  N.  J., 
through  the  munificence  of  the  gentleman  whose  nanoe 
it  bears.  There  is  also  a  mission  institute  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  in  Germany,  named  Martin  Irutitutej  after 
the  gentleman  whose  munificence  mainly  endowed  the 
school;  and  there  are  similar  schools  in  India,  and  at 
two  or  three  pofaiu  in  the  Southern  States.  By  the 
dose  of  the  centennial  year  of  American  Methodism, 
"  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churoh  alone  reported  no  lees 
than  25  colleges  (indnding  theological  schools),  having 
158  instructors,  5845  students,  about  $4,000,000  in  en- 
dowments and  other  property,  and  105,581  volumes  in 
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tfadr  libcaiies.  It  reports  also  77  academies,  with  566 
iartxiictora»  and  17,761  students,  10,462  of  whom  are  fe- 
malesy  making  an  aggregate  of  102  insdtutioiis,  with 
714  Instructors,  and  23,106  students.  The  Southern 
diviaioa  of  the  denomination  [the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Quirefa,  South]  reported  before  the  Rebellion  12  colleges 
and  77  academies,  with  8000  students,  making  an  ag- 
gregate for  the  two  bodies  of  191  institutions  and  81,106 
students"  (Stevens*s  Hut.  of  A  in.  MtHu  p.  540).  In  the 
thank-offerings  of  the  Centenary,  education  was  made  a 
pnnninent  object  of  the  contribudons  of  the  people. 

6L  Later  Z>miMms«— Various  causes  have  operated  to 
prerent  the  continued  unity  of  the  denomination  whose 
origin  and  progress  are  here  traced,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  no  division  has  ever  occurred  on  doctrinal 
gTMrnda.  The  separation  of  O'Kelly  and  his  friends,  as 
already  stated,  took  phu»  in  1792,  because  the  Confer^ 
enee  refused  to  restrict  the  power  of  the  bishops  in  the 
appointments  of  ministers  to  their  fields  of  labor.  In 
1816  the  colored  members  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicin- 
ity withdrew  and  organized  the  ^^  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  ;*'  and  in  1820  a  secession  in  New 
York  City  originated  the  African  Methodist  EpiscqMd 
Zion  Church.    They  are  large  and  useful  bodies. 

Embarrassments  arose  in  Canada  after  the  War  of 
1812,  through  jealousies  of  the  Conference,  because  of 
its  connection  with  a  foreign  ecclesiastical  body,  which 
finally  became  so  severe  that  in  1828  the  General  Con- 
ference was  formally  requested  to  set  off  the  Canada 
Conferoice  as  a  distinct  Church.  The  General  Confer- 
ence, after  full  deliberation,  held  that  it  had  no  power  to 
divide  the  Church,  as  it  was  constituted  to  preserve,  not 
to  destrt^,  its  unity.  Deeming  the  case  to  be  one  of 
mcesnty,  it  consented  to  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of 
the  Canada  brethren;  allowed  the  bishops,  if  requested, 
10  ordain  the  bishop  whom  the  separating  Conference 
might  elect;  and  proposed  to  the  Annual  Conferences 
such  a  change  in  the  Restrictive  Rules  as  would  permit 
a  pro  rata  division  with  them  of  the  common  property 
in  the  Book  Concern.  The  requisite  vote  not  being  ob- 
tained, the  property  was  not  divided ;  but  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  was  effected  through  heavy  discounts  in 
tales  of  books,  giving  what  was  on  all  hands  considered 
a  full  equivalent.  The  Canada  Conference  separated  it- 
self from  the  Church ;  but  between  the  two  sections  the 
most  friendly  relations  have  ever  subsisted. 

The  drcumstances  which  led  in  1880  to  another  se- 
cession, and  the  formation  of  the  **  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,*^  were  of  a  more  serious  sort.  The  subject  of 
lay  representation  in  the  General  Conference,  though 
ftom  an  early  day  deemed  by  a  few  to  be  important,  be- 
gan about  1820  to  agitate  the  Church.  The  measures 
of  the  **  Reformers,'*  as  the  friends  of  the  movement 
styled  themselves,  were  unfortunate,  leading  not  only  to 
a  most  acrimonious  controversy,  but  to  such  disorders 
as  rendered  necessary  ecderiastical  trials  and  expul- 
aooa.  Oat  of  the  controversy  arose  Emory's  masterly 
production,.*' The  Defence  of  Our  Fathers."  The  sub- 
ject came  before  the  General  Conference  by  petitions 
and  memorials,  and  received  the  fullest  attention.  The 
report  refusing  the  radical  change  asked  for,  written  by 
Dr.  Thomas  £.  Bond,  a  local  preacher,  and  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body,  and  presented  by  Dr.  Emory,  was  unan- 
imously adopted.  **The  great  body  of  our  ministers, 
both  traveUmg  and  local,  as  well  as  of  our  members— 
perhaps  not  much,  if  any,  short  of  one  hundred  to  one — 
oppose  their  wishes,"  says  the  report ;  and  Bangs  thought 
that  ''nine  tenths  of  our  people  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  innovation."  The  result  was  a  new  denomina- 
tion, starting  with  83  preachers  and  5000  members,  and 
a  IfMig  and  bitter  omtroversy  that  finally  died  of  ex- 
hanstitHu 

The  subject  of  slavery,  which  for  many  years  agi- 
tated the  whole  country,  and  finally  plunged  it  into  a 
civil  war,  could  not  fail,  in  the  progress  of  events,  to 
involve  in  its  complications  a  Church  which  constantly 
put  slaveiy  under  its  ban,  but  did  not  make  absolute 


non-alaveholding  a  test  <tf  membership.  Two  important 
secessbns  resulted — one  in  the  North,  the  other  in  the 
South.  One  of  the  General  Rules — the  moral  code  of 
the  Church  from  the  beginning>-forbade  ^  the  buying 
or  selling  of  ^len,  woman,  or  children,  with  an  intention 
to  enslave  them."  The  legislation  of  the  Church  was 
steadily  adverse  to  the  institution,  though  always  em- 
barrassed by  the  obstacles  which  the  civil  laws  placed 
in  the  way  of  a  legal  emancipation.  The  prohibition, 
however,  of  buying  or  selling  slaves  with  any  other  in- 
tent than  their  freedom,  remained  unchanged.  More- 
over, from  the  year  1800,  the  Discipline  provided  that 
"when  any  travelling  preacher  becomes  an  owner  of 
a  slave  or  slaves  by  any  means,  he  shall  forfeit  his  min- 
isterial character  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
unless  he  execute,  if  it  be  practicable,  a  legal  emancipa- 
tion of  such  slaves,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  state 
in  which  he  lives;"  from  1816,  that  ''no  slaveholder 
shall  be  eligible  to  any  official  station  in  our  Church 
hereafter,  where  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives 
will  admit  of  emancipation,  and  permit  the  liberated 
slave  to  enjoy  freedom ;"  and  from  1824  it  contained  pro- 
visions for  the  religious  instruction  of  slaves,  and  con- 
cerning colored  local  preachers.  These  regulations  were 
in  force  at  the  commencement  of  the  "abolition  move- 
ment," and  continued  unchanged  until  1860,  when  the 
formula  in  the  Discipline  declares  that "  the  buying,  sell- 
ing, or  holding  of  human  beings,  to  be  used  as  chattels, 
is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  golden  rule ;"  and  both  preachers  and 
people  are  admonished  to  "  keep  themselves  pure  from 
this  great  evil,  and  to  seek  its  extirpation  by  all  lawful 
and  Christian  means."  The  discussions  in  Great  Brit- 
ain from  the  year  1828,  that  resulted  in  emancipation  in 
all  the  British  colonies  in  1884,  drew  attention  to  the 
system  of  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  United  States, 
which  was  not  greatly  unlike  that  of  the  West  Indies. 
Philanthropic  men  became  aroused  by  numerous  well- 
authenticated  facts  id  the  wicked  and  inhunuui  treat- 
ment <^  slaves.  They  were  led  to  examine  the  system 
of  chattel  slavery  and  its  practical  workings,  and  found 
them  so  adverse  to  the  right  to  himself  of  every  person 
of  full  age  and  sane  mind,  except  for  the  commission  of 
crime,  that  they  pronounced  slaveholding  to  be  a  crime 
in  God's  sight,  and  immediate,  unconditional  emanci- 
pation a  duty.  Leading  ministers,  chiefly  in  New  Eng- 
land at  first,  espoused  these  views,  and  advocated  them 
in  the  pulpit,  at  camp-meetings,  in  conventions,  through 
the  press,  and  by  all  those  means  that  could  act  upon 
the  public  mind.  In  the  controversies  that  followed,  in 
which  some  of  the  most  able  pens  of  the  denomination 
were  engaged,  the  question  was  examined  in  all  its  as- 
pects. The  subject  was  introduced  into  Quarterly  and 
Annual  Conferences,  and  ultimately  became  involved 
with  questions  of  Conference  rights.  Episcopal  preroga- 
tives, and  the  rights  of  the  laity.  The  General  Confer- 
ence of  1886  paraed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  two  of  its 
members  who  had  attended  and  spoken  at  an  anti-slav- 
ery meeting  in  Cincinnati,  where  the  session  was  held, 
(a  resolution  which  in  1868,  so  greatly  had  opinion 
changed  with  events,  it  rescinded  and  pronounced  void), 
and  exhorted  the  "  members  and  friends"  of  the  Church 
"to  abstain  from  all  abolition  movements  and  associa- 
tions, and  to  refrain  from  patronizing  any  of  their  pub- 
lications." But  Methodism  had  not  overlooked  the  wel- 
fare of  the  slave.  At  the  culmination  of  these  troubles, 
a  hundred  thousand  colored  persons,  mostly  slaves,  were 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  Church,  amounting  to  ono 
tenth  of  the  whole.  But  many  apologies  for  quietness 
and  tolerance  of  the  legal  relation  of  master  were  nulli- 
fied by  a  resolution  of  the  Georgia  Conference,  "  that 
slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  is  not  a  moral 
evil."  At  length,  the  General  Conference  of  1840  hav- 
ing found  it  "  inexpedient  to  express  any  opinion,  or  to 
adopt  any  measures  additional  to  those  already  in  the 
Discipline,"  many  began  to  abandon  all  hope  of  seeing 
the  Church  puracd  of  slavery,  and  to  regard  withdrawal 
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as  neoeflsaiy  to  free  themselves  from  the  guilt  of  con- 
nection with  it.  Others,  who  had  been  prominent  in 
the  anti-ahiyery  nmlcs,  and  had  advocated  snch  noodifi- 
cations  in  the  law  of  the  Church  as  would  prevent  the 
holding  of  slaves  as  chattels,  maintained  that  the  Dis- 
cipline was  against  slaveiy,  and  that  secession  was  not 
an  anti-slavery  measure.  They  preferred  to  fight  the 
battle  within  the  Church.  But  Orange  Scott,  Jotham 
Uorton,  Luther  Lee,  and  others,  felt  impelled  by  their 
consciences  to  withdraw.  At  a  convention  held  at  Utica, 
N.Y.,  in  184S,  they  organized  the  **  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connection.''  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  strag- 
gle in  which  churches  were  rent  in  twain  through  most 
of  the  Northern  States.  The  organization  thus  formed 
numbered  at  one  period  a  considerable  number  of  preach- 
ers and  members ;  but  time  and  events  have  produced 
such  changes  that  many  of  its  first  leaders  and  warm- 
est friends  have  returned  to  the  old  Church  in  the 
belief  that  the  denomination  has  accomplished  its  mis- 
sion. 

But  a  severer  convulsion  was  preparing  in  the  South. 
The  discriminations  of  the  Discipline  against  slavehold- 
ing  had  come  to  be  distasteful  to  a  generation  that  held 
views  on  slavery  widely  different  from  those  of  the  fa- 
thers, though  six  Conferences,  lying  whoUy  or  partly  in 
slave  states,  the  Baltimore  being  one,  rigidly  enforced 
the  old  rule  requiring  ministen  to  emancipate  the  slaves 
of  whom  they  might  become  owners  by  inheritance, 
marriage,  or  any  other  means,  wherever  the  civil  law 
allowed  it,  and  never  permitted  slaveholders  in  their 
ranks.  It  was  also  the  ancient  and  settled  policy  and 
constant  usage  to  place  no  slaveholder  in  the  Episcopa- 
cy ;  and  in  1832  James  O.  Andrew  was  put  in  nomina- 
tion for  that  high  office  by  Southern  delegates,  because, 
though  of  the  South,  he  was  free  from  all  personal  con- 
nection with  slavery,  and  was  elected.  This  was  tfpon 
the  principle  that  a  bishop,  in  a  system  of  general  siper- 
intendency  which  gave  him  eqiud  jurisdiction  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  South  Carolina,  must  be  firee  fVom  what^ 
ever  would  prevent  the  exercise  of  his  functions  with 
acceptance  in  any  part,  of  the  Church.  A  slaveholding 
bbhop  could  never  have  presided  in  the  Northern  Con- 
ferences, and  the  election  of  one  would  be  an  infraction 
of  the  law  forbidding  the  General  Conference  to  "  de- 
stroy the  plan  of  our  itinerant  general  superintendency." 
The  increasing  restiveness  under  this  exclusion  from  the 
highest  office  of  the  Church  led  to  an  attempt  by  South- 
ern delegates,  in  1836,  to  elect  to  it  a  slaveholder,  and, 
upon  its  failure,  to  great  agitation  and  threats  of  seces- 
sion, if  what  was  termed  **  this  prescriptive  system" 
should  not  be  abandoned.  The  renewal  of  the  effort  in 
1844  was  fully  determined  upon,  and  the  purpose  of  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Northern  Conferences  was 
equally  firm,  when  the  marriage  of  bbhop  Andrew,  in 
January  of  that  year,  with  a  lady  who  was  the  owner 
of  slaves,  suddenly  gave  the  friends  of  the  movement 
precisely  what  they  wanted,  but  could  not  have  obtained 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  General  Conference — a  slavehold- 
ing bishop.  That  trouble  was  ahead  was  evident,  and 
the  Southern  ministry  became  at  once  a  unit  in  sustain- 
ing him.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  Church 
would  quietly  submit  to  the  revolutionizing  of  its  an- 
cient policy  by  a  marriage;  and  nothing  could  have 
more  astounded  the  Northern  delegates  to  the  General 
Conference  of  1844  than  the  intelligence,  which  met 
them  upon  their  arrival  in  New  York,  the  place  of  the 
session,  that  8la\-eholding  was  already  intrenched  in  the 
Episcopacy.  Early  in  the  session  an  appeal  of  the  Bev. 
Francis  A.  Harding  from  the  action  of  the  Baltimore 
Conference  was  presented.  That  gentleman  having 
become  by  marriage  the  owner  of  five  slaves,  the  Con- 
ference, in  pursuance  of  its  old  purpose  to  ^not  tol- 
erate slavery  in  any  of  its  members,"  required  him  to 
legally  emancipate  them  within  the  year,  and^  upon  his 
refusal,  suspended  him  from  the  ministry.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference,  after  a  full  hearing  of  the  case,  it  be- 
ing clear  that  emancipation  could  be  le^gally  effected  in 


Maryland,  afihrmed  the  decision  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference by  a  vote  of  117  to  56.  That  body,  though  few 
were  *'abolitionista,"  certainly  was  in  no  mood  to  yield 
further  to  the  encroachments  of  slavoy;  and  it  was 
equally  evident  that  should  bishop  Andrew  be  touched, 
secession  would  ensue.  His  voluntary  reagnation  could 
have  saved  both  the  South  and  the  Church ;  and  this 
step  he  promptly  resolved  to  take,  budhe  was  overrtiled 
by  the  Southern  delegates.  They  preferred  disruptioo  to 
a  non-elaveholding  Episoopkcy.  The  committee  on  the 
Episcopacy  was  instructed  to  ascertain  and  report  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  bishop's  alleged  connection  with 
sUvery,  when  it  was  found  that,  besides  the  legal  own- 
ership of  several  others,  he  had  married  a  lady  owning 
slaves,  and  had  secured  them  to  her  by  a  deed  of  trust, 
thus  putting  their  freedom  out  of  his  power.  A  resohi- 
tion,  with  a  preamble  reciting  the  facts,  was  promptly 
offered  by  Mr.  Griffith,  a  delegate  from  Baltimore,  affe^ 
tionately  requesting  him  to  resign  his  office;  but  the 
final  action,  after  ten  days'  debate,  was  the  adoption  of 
the  following  substitute  by  a  vote  of  111  yeas  and  69 
nays: 

^^Whereatf  The  Discipline  of  our  Church  forbids  the  do- 
ing anything  calculated  to  destroy  our  itinerant  eeneml 
superintendency ;  and  whereas  bishop  Andrew  has  be- 
come coiinected  with  slaverr  by  marriage  and  othcmiec, 
and  this  net  having  drawn  after  it  drcnmstances  which,  iu 
the  e«tImation  of  the  General  Conference,  will  greatly  em- 
barrass the  exercise  of  his  office  as  an  itinerant  general 
superintendent,  if  n^t  In  some  places  entirely  prevent  It ; 
therefore, 

**J{e9olvedf  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  this  General  Confer- 
ence that  he  desist  trom  the  exercise  of  his  office  so  long 
as  this  Impediment  remains.** 

EWdently  this  was  the  mildest  action  pomible  with- 
out the  abandonment  of  the  estabUshed  principles  and 
usage  of  the  Church.  It  left  him  still  a  bishop,  free  to 
choose  his  own  course,  and  with  unquestioned  right  to 
the  full  exerdse  of  his  powers  the  hour  the  **  impedi- 
ment*' should  be  removed ;  and  private  individuals  vaiii- 
ty  opened  the  way  for  his  relief  by  offering  to  bind 
themselves  to  purchase  all  his  slaves  and  their  connec- 
tions, and  set  them  free.  The  Southern  delegates  took 
no  steps  from  first  to  last  towards  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulty ;  and  acquiescence  in  the  doctrine 
of  a  non-slaveholding  bishop  or  separation  from  the 
Church  were  the  only  alternatives  left.  All  their  noeas- 
ures  were  in  the  latter  direction.  First,  Dr.  Capers  pro- 
posed a  plan  of  two  independent  General  Confer^oes, 
with  a  joint  interest  in  the  Book  Concern  and  the  Mis- 
sionary Society.  This,  being  in  reality  a  division  of 
the  Church,  was  held  impossible.  Then,  as  a  second 
step,  the  following  declaration  was  presented,  signed  by 
fifty-one  delegates  from  the  thirteen  slaveholding  Con- 
ferences, and  one  from  Illinois : 

"  The  delegates  of  the  Conferences  In  the  slaveholding 
states  take  leave  to  declare  to  the  General  Conference  o? 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that  the  continued  agita- 
tion on  the  sntject  of  slavery  and  abolition  in  a  portlnit 
of  the  Chnrch ;  the  fk^nent  action  on  that  subject  in  the 
Oenerid  Conference ;  and  especially  the  extra-iudldal  pro- 
ceedings against  bishop  Andrew,  which  reunited,  on  Sat- 
urday last,  in  the  virtual  suspension  of  him  from  his  office 
as  superintendent,  must  produce  a  state  of  things  iu  the 
Sonth  which  renders  a  c<^ntinuance  of  the  Juriftdictlon  of 
this  General  Conference  over  these  Conferences  Incon- 
sistent with  the  success  of  the  ministry  in  the  slavehold- 
ing states." 

This  paper  was  at  once  referred  to  a  committee  of 
nine,  who  were  afterwards  instructed  (according  to  the 
Journal),  in  case  they  could  not  fVame  an  **  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  difficulties  now  existing  in  the  Church 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  to  devise,  if  possible,  a  consti- 
tutional plan  for  a  mutual  and  friendly  division  of  the 
Church."  But  Mr.  Hamline  (afterwards  bishop),  one 
of  the  committee,  refused  to  go  out  with  such  instruc- 
tions. **  Being  urged  to  go,  he  said,  *  I  will  not  go  out 
with  instructions  to  devise  a  plan  to  divide  the  Church.* 
'  Then  will  brother  Hamline  go  if  the  instructions  be  so 
changed  as  simply  to  read,  if  the  South  should  separate, 
to  make  provision  in  such  a  contingency  to  meet  the 
emergency  with  Christian  kindness  and  the  strictest 
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eqaity?'  Mr.  HamHne  said,  *I  will  go  oat  with  socb 
iasmictioos* "  (UamUne's  Life  and  LeUers,  p.  165).  The 
iostructioos  wa<e  modified  aGcoidingly.  On  the  next 
day  a  pioteat  against  the  action  of  the  majority  was 
read,  affirming  in  stronger  terms  the  position  of  the 
Declaration,  which  was  followed  some  days  later  by  a 
Reply.  Whether,  afier  this  formal  notice  of  the  coming 
separation,  it  woold  not  l^ve  been  the  wiser  to  allow 
events  to  take  their  course,  is  an  open  question.  The 
protesting  delegates,  about  to  renounce  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  General  Conference,  could  claim  nothing,  as  of 
right,  at  its  hands ;  and  it  was  certainly  an  act  of  the 
highest  magnanimi^  on  the  part  of  the  two-thirds*  ma- 
jority to  prescribe  for  itself  beforehand  a  law  of  m*et 
libersl  treatment  of  the  withdrawing  Conferences,  and 
to  provide  for  the  conditicmal  division  with  them  of  the 
property  of  the  Church.  Yet  this  was  done  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  the  Declaration.  (See  the 
paper  quoted  in  full  under  Mkthodist  Episcopal 
Chubch,  South.)  This  document  was  adopted  with 
great  onanimi^.  An  analysis  of  it  shows  that  (1)  it  is 
based  upon  one  fundamental  condition,  namely,  a  ne- 
cessity to  be  found  by  the  slaveholding  Conferences  for 
a  distinct  eoclenasti<»l  connection,  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  General  Conference.  (2)  It  assumes  that 
such  distinct  organization,  if  formed  at  all,  will  come 
into  being  by  the  acUon  of  those  Conferences,  and  upon 
their  own  iesponsibiUty.  (8)  It  does  not  arrange  a  di- 
>ison  of  the  Church.  For  this  the  General  Conference 
bad  no  power,  as  was  agreed  in  the  Committee;  and 
that  it  did  not  and  could  not  divide  the  Church  was  as 
freely  asserted  by  Southern  as  by  Northern  delegates, 
both  during  and  after  the  debate.  The  term  ^  division** 
does  occur,  but  solely  with  reference  to  property.  (4) 
It  is  not  a  **  plan  of  separation,"  as  it  afterwards  came  to 
be  styled,  for  it  does  not  authorize,  direct,  or  sanction 
any  step  of  the  withdrawing  party;  but  is  purely  an 
enactment  of  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  Methodist 
Eptsoopal  Church  in  case  a  ''not  improbable  contin- 
gency" becomes,  by  the  sole  action  of  the  South,  an  ac- 
complished tacL  (5)  To  avoid  the  strife  and  bitterness 
that  so  generslfy  attend  a  (Usruption,  it  enacts  that,  in 
case  a  new  Church  is  formed,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chorch  shall  exercise  no  jurisdiction  beyond  certain 
limits,  if  the  Church  South  shall  act  upon  the  same 
friendly  principle.  The  Church  simply  lays  down  for 
itself  the  rule  of  non-interference.  (6)  Nine  of  the 
twelve  reaolntiona  relate  entirely  to  property,  which, 
even  if  a  Southern  Church  should  be  formed,  can  have 
no  force  whatever  without  the  three-fourths'  concurrent 
vote  of  the  Annual  Conferences  for  the  proposed  change 
of  the  Restrictive  Rule.  All  this  was  weU  understood 
at  the  time. 

By  this  eminently  Christian  enactment  the  General 
Conference  made  provision  for  peace  and  quiet  in  view 
of  the  threatened  withdrawal  of  a  large  and  powerful 
portion  of  the  Church.  History  must,  however,  reconl 
that  the  Southern  delegates,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the 
day  f(^wing  the  adjournment,  and  without  waiting 
for  the  "  necessity"  to  develop  itself,  and  to  be  found  by 
the  Conferences,  called  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  slareholding  Conferences,  with  a  defined  ratio  of 
representation,  to  assemble  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  May  1, 
1845,  invited  bishop  Andrew  to  attend  and  preside  in 
their  Conferences,  and  also  issued  an  address  to  the  min- 
isten  and  members  in  the  South,  stating  what  they 
term  *^Uie  facts  and  reasons  connected  with  the  pro- 
posed separation  of  the  Southern  Conferences  into  a  dis- 
tinct organization."  This  precipitated  and  virtually 
decided  the  quesdon  of  separation.  In  the  controver- 
sies that  folkrwed  this  summary  proceeding,  the  whole 
Qittrch  was  stirred.  The  various  questions  involved 
were  discussed  in  public  meetings,  in  Quarterly  and 
Aanoal  Conferences,  in  Church  periodicals  and  pam- 
phlets. Bbbop  Sonle,  the  senior  bishop  of  the  Church, 
in  September  called  bishop  Andrew  into  the  field,  to 
sttend  with  himself  the  Conferences,  in  contravention 
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of  the  expressed  judgment  of  the  General  Conference. 
The  slaveholding  Conferences  appointed  delegates  to 
the  proposed  convention,  although  several  of  them  had 
not  found  the  **  necessity"  for  a  separate  organization. 
The  recommendation  to  change  the  sixth  Restrictive 
Rule  failed  by  269  votes  to  receive  the  concurrence  of 
the  Annual  Conferences.  The  Louisville  Convention 
met  May  1, 1845;  bishops  Soule  and  Andrew  were  in  at- 
tendance, and  upon  invitetion  presided  over  its  deliber- 
ations. On  May  17  the  new  Church  was  organized  by 
the  ad<^tion  of  the  following  resolution,  whose  language 
nuy  seem  singular  to  the  curious  reader  who  remembers 
that  what  is  styled  the  "  provisional  plan  of  separation" 
gave  no  direction,  authority,  or  consent  for  the  assem- 
bling or  action  of  the  convention,  and  that  the  provi- 
sions referred  to  relate  solely  to  the  action  of  the  Church 
separated  from,  and  not  at  all  to  the  action  of  the  par- 
ties separating : 

**Be  it  resolvod,  by  the  delesates  of  the  several  Annnal 
Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
slaveholding  states,  in  general  convention  astsembled, 
That  it  is  right,  expedient  and  necessary  to  erect  the  An- 
nnal Conferences  represented  in  this  convention  into  a 
distinct  ecclesiastical  connection,  separate  from  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Chnrch,  as  at  present  constituted ;  and  accordingly 
we,  the  delegates  of  said  Annnal  Conferences,  acting  un- 
der the  proTisional  plan  of  separation  adopted  by  the 
General  Conference  of  1S44,  do  solemnly  declare  the  Juris- 
diction hitherto  exercised  over  said  Annual  Conferences 
bv  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  entirely  dieeolved;  and  that  said  Annual  Confer- 
ences shall  be,  and  tbey  hereby  are,  ametittUed  a  separate 
ecclesiastical  connection,  under  the  provisional  plan  of 
separation  aforesaid,  and  based  npon  the  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  comprehending  the  doctrines 
and  entire  moral,  ecclesiastical,  and  canonical  rules  and 
resfnlations  of  said  Discipline,  except  only  In  so  far  as  ver- 
ba! alterations  may  be  necessary  to  a  distinct  organiza- 
tion, and  to  be  known  by  the  style  and  title  of  *TukMbtu- 
ODisT  EpisoorAL  Cnuaou,  Sonru.' " 

By  this  secession  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  lost 
1845  travelling  and  8166  local  preachers,  and  495,288 
members.  Bishop  Andrew  at  once  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  new  Church,  and  bishop  Soule  followed  him  at  its 
first  General  Conference  in  May,  1846. 

Troubles  soon  occurred  upon  the  border  line  of  the 
two  churches.  The  Southern  General  Conference  took 
sununary  possession  of  the  newspapers  within  its  terri- 
tory, and  of  the  Charleston  Book  Depository,  with  their 
books,  notes,  presses,  etc,  all  of  which  belonged  to  the 
Book  Concern.  The  understanding  in  relation  to  boun- 
daries was  not  kept  Though  the  rule  had  not  been 
changed,  a  pro  rata  division  of  the  Book  Concern  was 
demanded  on  pain  of  a  suit  at  law.  In  this  stete  of  af- 
fairs, the  General  Conference  of  1848  was  met  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lovick  Pierce,  as  delegate  from  the  Church  South, 
bearing  the  "Christian  salutetions"  of  that  body,  and 
proposing  fraternal  relations  between  the  two  churches; 
but  the  existing  difliculties  were  so  evidently  incompat- 
ible with  the  proposed  fraternity,  that  it  could  not  "  at 
present"  be  entered  into,  though  all  personal  courtesies, 
with  an  invitation  to  a  seat  within  the  bar,  were  tendered 
to  Dr.  Pierce.  As  the  report  on  the  Declaration  was  an 
enactment  of  the  General  Conference,  it  was,  like  any 
other  enactment,  repealable  at  its  pleasure;  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  wisdom  it  said,  ^  Having  found,  upon  clear 
and  incontesteble  evidence,  that  the  three  fundamental 
conditions  of  said  proposed  plan  have  severally  failed, 
and  the  failure  of  either  of  them  separately  being  sufii- 
cient  to  render  it  null  and  void,  and  having  found  the 
practical  working  of  said  plan  incompatible  with  certain 
great  constitutional  principles  elsewhere  asserted,  we 
have  found  and  declared  the  whole  and  every  part  of 
said  provisional  plan  to  be  null  and  void."  But  in  its 
desire  to  amicably  adjust  the  claims  made  by  the  Church 
South  upon  the  funds  of  the  Book  Concern,  it  authorized 
the  book  agents  to  offer  to  submit  them  to  disinterested 
arbiters,  provided  eminent  counsel  learned  in  the  law 
should  advise  them  that  it  could  be  legally  done :  other- 
wise, and  in  case  a  suit  at  law  should  be  commenced,  to 
propose  an  arbitration  under  authority  of  the  court;  and 
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in  case  they  could  not  offer  arbitration,  and  no  soit 
should  be  commenced,  it  was  recommended  to  the  An- 
nual Conferences  to  "  so  far  suspend  the  sixth  Restrictive 
Article  of  the  Discipline  as  to  authorize  the  book  agents 
at  New  York  and  Cincinnati  to  submit  said  claim  to  ar- 
bitration." This  was  going  to  the  utmost  limit  of  its 
power.  The  question  of  the  suspension  of  the  sixth  ar- 
ticle was  midway  in  its  progress  through  the  Annual 
Conferences  when  it  was  arrested  by  the  commencement 
of  suits  in  the  civil  courts.  The  case  in  New  York 
came  to  a  hearing  before  judge  Nelson,  but  before  the 
issuing  of  the  dnal  decree  the  matter  was  amicably  ad- 
justed through  the  friendly  offices  of  judge  McLean. 
The  Cincinnati  case  resulted  in  favor  of  the  defendants 
in  the  Circuit  Court;  but  on  a  hearing  of  the  appeal  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  which  it  was  carried  by  the 
Southern  commissioners,  the  decision  of  the  court  below 
was  reversed,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  General 
Conference  had  full  power  to  divide  the  Church,  and 
that  that  body  did,  in  the  adoption  of  the  report  on  the 
Declaration,  actually  divide  the  Church,  when  the  divi- 
sion of  the  property  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
Church  at  once  obeyed  the  decision ;  but  no  intelligent 
minister  or  member  of  the  denomination  has  ever  accept- 
ed the  exposition  given  by  the  Supreme  Court,  through 
the  lips  of  judge  Nelson,  of  the  law  of  the  Church,  the 
facts  of  its  history,  or  the  action  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1844.  The  relations  between  the  two  churches 
have  not  as  yet  become  cordial.  The  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1869  made  some  advances 
towards  a  reunion,  which  were  ungraciously  received ; 
but  the  General  Conference  of  1872  ordered  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  del^ation  of  two  ministers  and  one  layman 
to  convey  its  greetings  to  the  Greneral  Conference  of  the 
Church  South  at  its  next  ensuing  session. 

Aside  from  these  truubles,  and  others  growing  out  of 
the  increasing  intensity  of  the  conflict  between  freedom 
and  slavery,  the  work  of  the  Church  was  vigorously  and 
successfully  pressed.  It  stood  arrayed  with  its  fuU 
moral  power  on  the  side  of  the  Union  in  the  war  pro- 
voked by  slavery,  and  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
of  its  members  gave  themselves  to  the  armies  of  their 
country.  Before  the  dose  of  the  war  it  entered  upon 
preparations  for  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of 
Methodism  in  America,  by  all  the  churches  and  people, 
**  with  devout  thanksgiving,  by  special  religious  services 
and  liberal  thank-offerings,"  setting  apart  the  month  of 
October,  1866,  for  that  purpose.  The' Church  had  at- 
tained by  the  end  of  the  century,  notwithstanding  its 
losses  by  the  several  secessions,  more  than  a  million  of 
members,  and  it  was  hoped  that "  not  less  than  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars"  would  be  contributed  to  render  its  agen- 
cies more  efficient  in  the  future.  Appropriate  services 
were  held  throughout  the  Church,  and  at  the  dose  of 
the  joyful  month  the  aggregate  contributions  amounted 
to  f  8,709,498  89. 

7.  An  important  organic  change  in  the  economy  of 
the  Church  was  effected  in  1872  by  the  introduction  of 
laymen  into  the  General  Conference.  In  i860  that  body 
expressed  its  approval  of  the  measure  **  when  it  shall  be 
ascertained  that  the  Church  desires  it,"  and  also  pro- 
vided for  the  submission  of  the  question  to  the  votes  of 
both  the  ministry  and  members.  The  result  showed  a 
large  majority  against  the  proposed  change.  Never^ 
theless,  while  the  (Teneral  Conference  felt  precluded  by 
this  expression  of  the  popular  will  from  adopting  it,  it 
reaffirmed  in  1864  its  approval  of  it  upon  the  same  con- 
dition as  before.  At  its  next  session  it  took  up  the  sub- 
ject anew,  recommending  a  definite  plan  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Church,  ordering  the  submission  afresh 
of  the  question  of  lay  delegation  to  the  vote  of  the  laity, 
and  proposing  to  the  Annual  Conferences  the  requisite 
alterations  in  the  second  Restrictive  Rule.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  former,  and  more  than  the  necessary  three- 
fourths  vote  in  the  latter,  having  been  obtained  in  favor 
of  the  change,  the  General  Coi^erence,  with  the  assent 
of  288  out  uf  its  292  members,  concurred  in  the  same. 


The  lay  delegates,  who  had  been  provisionally  elected 
in  anticipation  of  this  actbn,  were  at  once  admitted  to 
their  seats.  It  is  provided  that  **the  miniatenal  and 
lay  delegates  shall  sit  and  deliberate  together  as  one 
body,  but  they  shall  vote  separately  whenever  such 
separate  vote  shall  be  demanded  by  one  third  of  either 
order;  and  in  such  cases  the  concurrent  vote  of  both  or- 
ders shall  be  necessary  to  complete  an  action." 

8.  The  Board  of  Bishops,  including  the  mtssionafy 
bishop  Roberts,  whose  jurisdiction  is  restricted  to  Afri- 
ca, is  fourteen  in  numbor.  It  had  become  so  diminished 
by  death  that  the  General  Conference  of  1872  added 
eight  to  the  superintendency,  assigning  them  residoices 
in^specified  localities.  The  following  list  contains  the 
names  of  all  who  have  held  the  office,  with  the  year  of 
their  ordination,  and  other  facts: 

Thomas  Coke 1784.— Died  at  eeo,  May  8, 1814,  aged 

Francis  Asbory 1784.— Died  In  Virsrinia,  March  81, 

1816,  aged  70. 
Richard Whatcoat...l80a— Died  in  Delaware,  Jnly  S, 

1806,  aged  71. 
William  M*Eendree. .1806.— Died  in  Tennessee,  March  6, 

183S,  aged  77. 
Booch  George 1816.— Died  in  Virginia,  August  83, 

1888.  aged  60. 
Robert R. Roberts...  1816.— Died  in  Indiana,  March  28, 

lS48,aged6i. 
Joshua  Soultt. 18M.— Ent  M.  S.  Cb.  Sonth,  1846 : 

died  March  6, 1867,  aged  65. 
BHJab  Bedding 1884.— Died  in  Ponghkeepcie,  April 

9, 1858,  aged  78. 
James  O.Andrew....  1882.— Bp.  M.  £.  Ch.  South,  1845: 

died  March  SL 1871,  aged  Tl. 
John  Emory 1888.— Died  in  Marylaud,  Dec.  18, 

1885,  aged  46. 
BeverljWaogh 1886w— Died  in  Maryland,  Feb.  9, 

1858,  aged  68. 
Thomas  A  Morris. . .  .1886.— Residence,  Springfield,  Ofaia 
Leonidas  L.  Hamllne.  1644.— Resigned.  1853 :  med  in  Iowa, 

March  88, 1865,  aged  67. 
Edmnnd  S.Janes.. . .  .1844.— Residence,  New  York  City. 

Levi  Scott 1658.— Residence,  Odessa,  Del. 

Matthew  Simpson 1868.— Residence,  Philadelphia. 

Osmon  C.  Baker. 1868.— Died  In  Concord,  N.  IL,  Dec 

80, 1871,  aged  68. 

Edward  R.  Ames 1858.— Residence,  Baltimore. 

Francis  Boma. 1866.— Miss.  Bp.  to  Liberia ;  died  in 

Baltimore,  April  18, 1868. 
Davis  W.Clark. 1864.— Died  in  Cincinnati,  May  28, 

1871,  aged  69. 
Edward  Thomson. . .  .1864.— Died  in  Wheeling,  W.  Ya^ 

March  28, 1870,  aged  08. 
Calvin  Klngsley 1864.— Died  in  BelrOt,  Syria,  April 

6, 1870,  aged  67. 

John  W.  Roberts 1866.— Residence,  Monrovia,  Africa. 

Thomas  Buwman . . .  .1878.— Residence,  St.  Louis. 
William  L.  Harris.... 1878.— Resideoce,  Chicago. 
Randolph  S.  Foster  ..1872.— Residence,  CinclnnatL 

Isaac  W.Wiley 1878.— Residence,  Boston. 

Stephen  M.  Merrill...  1878.— Residence,  St  Paul. 
Edward  G.  Andrews.. 1878.— Residence,  I>esMoines,Iowa. 

Gilbert  Haven. 1878.— Residence,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jesse  T.  Peck 1878.— Residence,  San  Francisco. 

y.  Statistics, — There  are  in  the  denomination  76  An- 
nual Conferences,  whose  statistics  show  in  1872  10,242 
travelling  preachers,  11,964  local  preachers,  1,458,441 
members  and  probationers,  17,471  Sunday-schools,  with 
1,278,559  scholars  and  198,691  officers  and  teachers,  and 
14,008  churches  and  4484  parsonages,  valued  together 
at  $8,575,877.  The  baptisms  for  the  year  were  53,459 
children  and  61,811  adults.  The  benevolent  contribu- 
tions for  the  year  were,  for  the  Missionary'  Society, 
$671,000  21;  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary  Sodetv, 
$18,755  84;  Church  Extension  Society,  $94,572  63; 
Tract  Society,  $21,585  67;  Sunday-school  Union, 
$22,674 15;  American  Bible  Society,  $42,528  85;  Freed- 
man*s  Aid  Society,  $12,048  97;  Education,  $6,660  42; 
and  for  necessitous  ministers,  $150,140  62 — making  an 
aggregate  of  $1,089,966  86.  See  Methodism.  (D.A.W.) 

Methodist  Bpiscopal  Chnroh  in  Canada. 
The  first  Canadian  Methodist  Society,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  was  formed  in  the  township  of  Au- 
gusta, in  Upper  Canada  (now  Ontario),  in  1778,  Its 
first  members  were  some  of  the  parties  who  had  ooosti- 
tuted  the  first  Methodist  Society  in  New  York.  See 
MjsTiioDiST  Episcopal  Church.     Prominent  names 
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were  those  of  Paul  and  Barbara  Heck,  their  three  sons, 
John,  Jacob,  and  Samuel;  John  and  Catharine  Law- 
roice — M.T%  Lawrence  had  been  the  widow  of  Philip 
Embnij;  and  Samuel  Embar^,  a  son  of  Philip  Embury. 
Besides  these,  it  was  joined  by  such  others  of  the  scat- 
tered settlers  of  Augusta  as  wished  to  unite  with  them 
in  Christian  fellowship.  Samuel  Embury  was  the  dass- 
kato.  About  two  years  after  the  organization  of  this 
society,  viz.  in  1780,  Mr.  Tuffey,  a  Methodist  local 
preadier  from  England,  then  connected  with  a  regiment 
stationed  at  Quebec,  preached  to  his  comrades  and  to 
the  towns-people;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  at- 
tempted to  form  any  regular  class. 

Methodism  was  introduced  into  the  country  about 
Nisgaia  and  westward  by  the  Rev.  George  Neal,  who 
WBS  bom  in  Pennsylvania  Feb.  28, 1751.  He  was  con- 
vened under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Hope  Hull.  Mr. 
Neal  became  a  local  preacher,  and  went  into  Canada  in 
1786.  He  settled  in  the  Niagara  District,  taught  school 
during  the  week,  and  preached  to  the  people  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  frequently  on  week-day  evenings.  Fol- 
lowing the  illostrioufl  examples  of  Nelson,  in  England, 
Williams,  in  Lreland,  and  Embury,  in  New  York,  Neal 
collected  together  those  who  had  been  converted  through 
his  instnimentality,  and  formed  a  society  in  the  town- 
ship of  Stamford  in  1790,  appointing  Christian  Warner 
the  daas-leader,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  fill  until 
hb  death.  Match  21, 1833.  This  class,  collected  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  travelling  preacher,  as  was 
also  the  above  class  in  Augusta,  embraced  among  its 
oembeis  a  number  who  afterwards  distinguished  them- 
selves as  pillars  in  the  Church  of  God  {tiisL  of  the  M, 
E.  Ckurck  m  Camtda,  p.  34).  The  ministrations  of  Mr. 
Xeal  were  approved  by  his  brethren  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  he  was  therefore  ordained  dea- 
con l^  bishop  Asbury  July  28, 1810,  at  the  Annual  Con- 
ference held  that  year  at  Lyons,  in  the  State  of  New 
YorL 

The  Rev.  WiUiam  Losee  was  the  first  itinerant  Meth- 
odist preacher  on  Canadian  soil.  In  1789  or  the  be- 
ginning of  1790  he  was  visiting  some  of  his  friends  and 
relatives  near  Kingston,  Upper  Canada.  Being  zealous 
in  tltt  Blaster^s  work,  he  improved  hb  visit  by  preach- 
ing whenever  opportunity  offered.  The  people  heard 
hsn  gladly,  and,  having  been  edified  by  hb  labors,  they 
sent  a  petition  to  the  New  York  Conference,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  requesting  that  body  to  send  Losee 
among  them,  and  he  was  appointed.  The  first  class 
was  oiganized  Feb.  20, 1791 ;  the  second  March  2  of 
the  same  year — ^the  very  day  on  which  John  Wesley 
died.  From  thb  year  the  Methodist  societies  and  con- 
gregations were  regularly  supplied  with  missionaries 
from  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  minbters 
in  what  was  then  a  wilderness  endured  great  privations, 
and  encountered  formidable  dangers ;  but  they  were  in- 
de&tagable  in  their  labors,  through  zeal  for  God  and  for 
the  salvation  of  the  people. 

Early  Methodism  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  had  to  contend  with  great  oppo- 
BtUm.  Its  most  formidable  foes  were  those  who  were 
determined  upon  the  aggrandizement  and  dominancy 
of  what  they  called  the  Establbhed  Church,  although 
no  such  thii^  as  a  Church  establbhment  had  been  con- 
■titoted  in  those  provinces  by  legal  enactment.  These 
woold-be  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  were  vio- 
lent in  their  hoetility  to  Methodism,  as  were  also  the 
members  of  some  other  Protestant  churches,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  Ron\^  Catholics.  An  instance  of  the  in- 
tolerant spirit  manifested  towards  the  early  Methodist 
preachers  b  presented  by  the  following  facts.  In  1788 
Ut,  James  M^^arty,  an  adherent  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  went 
ftvn  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Eamestown,  near 
the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  Feeling  it  to  be  hb  duty 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  hb  neighbors,  he  collected  them 
together  in  their  little  log-cabins,  and  dispensed  to  them 
the  Word  of  life.  He  was  interfered  with  by  parties 
from  Kingston,  who,  clothed  with  a  little  brief  author- 


ity, caused  him  to  be  dragged  from  the  place  of  worship, 
from  hb  peaceful  and  happy  home,  and  from  the  bosom 
of  hb  family.  They  cast  him  into  prison,  and,  after 
giving  him  some  sort  of  a  trial,  sentenced  him  to  ban- 
ishment from  the  country.  He  was  taken  away  from 
Kingston  by  hb  persecutors,  and  hb  family  saw  hb 
face  no  more.  He  b  supposed  to  have  been  murdered. 
Mr.  Neal  was  likewise  ordered  to  leave  the  country; 
but  the  hand  of  God  interposed,  and  finally  he  was  al- 
lowed to  renuun,  and  to  continue  hb  Christbn  labors. 
The  spirit  of  intolerance  continued  for  many  years, 
though,  as  time  advanced,  it  manifested  itself  in  some- 
what less  violent  forms.  Lawsuits  were  entered  against 
some  of  the  early  preachers  for  celebrating  marrbge  be- 
tween the  members  of  their  own  congregations,  and 
they  were  ordered  into  exile  on  thb  account.  But  none 
of  these  things  moved  the  devoted  men  who  were  sent 
by  bishop  Asbury  and  the  New  York  and  Genesee  con- 
ferencesL  Steady  to  their  purpose,  namely,  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  Christ,  their  watchword  was 
"Onward!"  At  the  commencement  of  thb  century, 
about  ten  years  after  Mr.  Losee  first  entered  Canada,  the 
work  stood  as  followB :  1  district,  4  circuits,  7  preachers, 
and  936  members. 

During  the  next  decade  the  increase  in  Church  mem- 
bership was  still  more  encouraging.  The  privations  of 
the  preachers  were  nearly  the  same,  and  their  labors,  if 
possible,  still  more  arduous,  because  they  had  to  extend 
their  work  yet  further  into  the  forest  They  had  to 
ford  dangerous  streams,  plod  through  deep  swamps,  and 
often  camp  out  during  the  night  in  the  dreary  woods, 
with  their  saddle-bags  for  a  pillow,  the  canopy  of  heaven 
and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  for  covering,  the  faithful 
horse  standing  sentinel  near  hb  master,  suffering  with 
him  from  cold  and  hunger;  Many  a  long  and  dismal 
night  was  thus  spent  by  these  self-sacrificing  men, 
sometimes  aroused  from  their  brief  repose  by  the  screech- 
ing of  owls,  the  howling  of  wolves,  or  the  war-whoop 
of  the  savage.  But  the  great  desire  of  their  hearts  was 
realized — the  success  of  the  Gospel  cause.  In  1810 
there  were  2  districts,  15  circuits,  19  preachers,  and  2795 
members.  The  Upper  Canada  district  was  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Genesee  Annual  Conference  in  1810, 
and  the  Lower  Canada  dbtrict  in  1811. 

Great  success  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
and  the  connection  continued  to  prosper  until  the  occur- 
rence of  the  unhappy  War  of  1812.  Several  of  the 
preachers  appointed  to  Canadian  circuits  were  prevented 
from  entering  upon  their  charges  because  the  Canadian 
government  had  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  all 
Americans  to  leave  the  countiy  before  the  3d  of  July. 
A  few  of  the  preachers  already  resident  determined  to 
risk  the  danger  of  remaining;  others  were  Britbh-bom 
subjects,  and  these,  with  the  assbtance  of  local  preach- 
ers, supplied  the  woric  During  the  unhappy  conflict, 
the  societies  sustained  great  loss,  as  will  appear  from  the 
statbtics  of  the  Church  at  the  Genesee  Conference  of 
1815,  which  was  held  shortly  after  peace  was  declared. 
The  Canada  work  was  reported  at  that  Conference  as 
follows:  2  dbtricts,  9  circuits,  14  preachers,  and  1765 
members — a  decrease  since  1810  of  1030  members.  The 
war-cloud  having  passed  over,  and  the  sunshine  of  peace 
once  more  shedding  its  benign  rays  upon  both  countries, 
the  Genesee  Conference  resumed  its  care  of  the  Canadian 
Church.  But,  though  the  two  nations  continued  at 
peace,  the  Methodist  societies  were  doomed  to  be  agita- 
ted and  divided  by  men  sent  out  by  the  English  Meth- 
odists as  missionaries.  The  bitterness  and  heartburn- 
ings which  were  produced  by  the  rivalry  that  ensued 
retarded  to  some  extent  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
in  certain  localities;  but  in  the  greater  part  of  their 
field  the  American  Methodists  steadily  increased  in 
numbers,  influence,  and  spirituality. 

The  year  1817  was  distinguished  for  the  most  re- 
markable revival  influence  that  had  yet  been  witnessed 
in  Canada.  The  Genesee  Annual  Conference  that  year 
was  held  in  Elizabethtown,  Upper  Canada,  commencing 
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June  21,  bishop  George  presiding.  An  Annual  Confer- 
ence was  a  new  thing  in  Canada,  and  therefore  great 
crowds  of  people  attended  the  ministry  of  the  Word, 
especially  on  the  Sabbath.  The  nnmber  of  preachers 
present  was  large,  and  all  were  anxious  to  build  up  the 
walls  of  Zion.  Religions  services  commenced  at  eight 
o'clock  on  Sabbath  morning,  and  the  Lord  manifested 
himself  with  power.  Many  were  seeking  redemption 
before  the  hour  had  arrived  at  which  the  bishop  was  to 
preach,  so  that  when  he  entered  the  house  the  congre- 
gation was  aglow  with  the  fire  of  divine  lore.  Hun- 
dreds were  present.  The  bishop  preached  one  of  his 
most  able  and  impressive  sermons,  and  the  discourse  had 
a  powerful  effect  upon  his  hearers.  The  services  con- 
tinued all  day  with  but  little  intermission,  and  it  was 
not  until  late  in  the  evening  that  the  people  dispersed. 
It  is  believed  that  more  than  one  hundred  souls  were 
brought  to  Christ  at  thb  Conference.  But  the  work  of 
reformation  did  not  end  there.  The  preachers  went 
from  the  Conference  refreshed  and  strengthened,  preach- 
ing with  great  effect  Christ,  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God.  On  all  the  circuits  the  Word  prevailed 
mightily,  sinners  were  converted,  and  believers  quick- 
ened. For  more  than  three  years  there  were  constant 
additions  to  the  Church  throughout  the  Canadian  work ; 
and  in  some  instances  the  revival  influence  extended  to 
the  border  circuits  in  the  United  States.  In  1820  the 
Genesee  Conference  was  again  held  in  Canada.  The 
church  in  which  it  assembled  was  at  the  west  end  of 
**  Lundy's  Lane,''  near  the  spot  where  six  years  previous- 
ly the  British  and  American  soldiers  had  met  in  deadly 
conflict.  How  great  the  change  now.  Americans  and 
Canadians,  actuated  by  the  love  of  Christ,  united  har- 
moniously in  council  and  effort  to  build  up  the  waUs  of 
Zion,  and  rejoiced  together  in  the  diumphs  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  peace.  There  were  about  one  hundred  preachers 
present  at  the  Conference.  Bishop  George  presided,  still 
exerting  the  same  holy  influence  upon  preachers  and 
people  as  in  1817.  Thirty  preachers  were  ordained  at 
this  Conference.  Some  of  this  number  were  local 
preachers  residing  in  Canada.  The  state  of  the  work 
in  1820  was  2  districts,  17  circuits,  28  preachers,  47  local 
preachers,  65  exhorters,  and  5557  members. 

In  the  same  year  a  settlement  was  effected  between 
the  General  Conference  and  the  English  Conference,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  should  withdraw  its  ministers  from  Lower  Can- 
ada, and  give  up  that  province,  with  all  its  Church  prop- 
erty therein,  to  the  management  of  the  English  Con- 
ference ;  and  that  the  English  Conference  should  in  like 
manner  withdraw  its  missionaries  from  Upper  Canada, 
and  give  up  that  province,  with  all  its  Churoh  property 
therein,  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (comp.  Hi*" 
tory  of  the  Methodist  Epitcopal  Church  in  Canada^  p. 
127-154).  The  rival  interest  having  been  withdrawn 
from  Upper  Canada — with  the  exception  of  Kingston, 
where  the  English  Conference  continued  to  keep  one 
of  its  missionaries — the  societies  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  once  more  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  soon 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  recent  agitations,  and 
were  greatly  prospered  in  spiritual  things.  So  rapidly 
had  the  work  extended,  that  in  1824  the  General  Con- 
ference held  in  Baltimore  consented  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Annual  Conference  for  Canada. 

The  Canada  Conference  was  organized  at  HalloweU, 
Upper  Canada,  August  25, 1824.  Bishops  George  and 
Hedding  were  present,  and  presided  in  turn.  The  preach- 
ers numbered,  including  the  two  bishops  and  those  on 
trial,  thirty-three  persona.  This  was  a  small  number 
compared  with  the  numbers  who  met  at  Elizabethtown 
in  1817,  or  at  Lundy's  Lane  in  1820.  For  four  years 
longer  the  bishops  went  into  Canada  and  presided  at 
the  sessions  of  the  Canada  Conference,  appointing  the 
preachers  to  the  several  charges,  both  preachers  and  so- 
cieties cheerfidly  accepting  such  appointments.  The 
work  continued  to  extend  and  prosper,  and  Methodism 
was  fast  becomijig  a  power  in  the  land.     But  the  good 


it  was  accomplishing  among  the  people,  instead  of  re- 
moving the  prejudices  of  its  opponents,  only  tended  to 
infuse  fear  of  its  great  and  growing  influence  among 
the  advocates  of  a  State  Church.  Among  the  Method- 
ists, also,  there  were  some  who  advocated  the  indepen- 
dent establishment  of  the  Canadian  Methodist  Episcxipal 
Church,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  secure  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Methodists  greater  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Prominent  among  these  was  the  Rev.  H.  Ryan,  who  had 
been  agitating  for  a  separation  of  the  societies  in  Can- 
ada from  the  parent  Church  in  the  United  States  sinoe 
1820.  The  scheme  was  presented  to  the  people  on  na- 
tional and  patriotic  g^unds,  and  the  General  Conference 
was  memorialized  on  the  subject,  and  at  its  session  held 
at  Pittsburgh,  May,  1828,  the  request  was  granted.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Canadian  Methodists  were  on  October  2, 
1828,  organized  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Canada.  In  1828  there  were  8  districts,  48  travelling 
preachers,  7  superannuated  preachers,  and  82  circuits, 
with  a  membership  of  9678.  The  increase  for  the  year 
was  1088. 

From  1828  until  1882  the  infant  Church  in  Canada 
had  unprecedented  success,  considering  the  opposition  it 
met  with  from  the  Rev.  H.  Ryan  and  his  followers,  who 
separated  themselves  from  the  connection  in  1829,  and 
organized  another  body.  The  provisional  government 
was  quite  as  hostile  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Canada  after  1828  as  it  had  been  before  its  aeparatioii 
from  the  parent  body.  Parliament  vindicated  the  rights 
of  the  preachers  and  Church,  but  the  executive  was  not 
only  confederated  with  the  Church  and  Stat«  party  in 
the  country  to  cripple  the  ^ergfies  of  the  original  Meth- 
odists of  the  province,  but  was  intriguing  with  the  Eng- 
glish  Wesleyan  Missionary  Committee  to  induce  that 
body — in  violation  of  the  settlement  of  1820 — to  send 
their  agents  again  into  the  country  to  form  rival  socie- 
ties, large  sums  of  money  from  the  public  revenue  being 
promised  if  these  missionaries  would  come.  The  scheme 
of  the  executive  was  successful,  and  Dr.  Alder  was  sent 
out  by  the  Missionaiy  Committee  to  oonunence  opera- 
tions in  Upper  Canada  in  1882.  It  was  to  avoid  a  col- 
lision with  these  agents  of  the  English  Conference,  and 
also  in  evident  anticipation  of  large  financial  supplies, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  preachers  consented  to 
revolutionize  the  newly-organized  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Canada,  and  to  become  a  mere  dependency 
of  the  English  Conference. 

This  unconstitutional  movement  was  resisted  by  some 
of  the  preachers,  and  by  hundreds  of  the  members. 
Despite  remonstrance,  however,  the  Canada  Conference 
consummated  its  union  with  the  English  body,  taking 
with  it  most  of  the  Church  property,  neariy  all  the 
preachers,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  membership. 
Some  of  the  former,  and  hundreds  of  the  latter,  disap- 
proving of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  yet  sub- 
mitted from  hopelessness  of  successful  resistance.  A 
respectable  minority  protested  against  the  action  of 
the  Conference,  maintaiuing  that  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  did  not  vest  in  the  Conference  the  powers  as- 
sumed by  it  in  that  action,  and  that  therefore  the  ac- 
tion was  null  and  void.  They  also  maintained  that  if 
the  General  Conference  had  possessed  the  powers  it 
claimed,  its  action  was  nevertheless  null  and  void,  be- 
cause persons  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  its  [voceed- 
ings  who,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  were 
not  members  of  the  General  Conference.  The  protes- 
tants  further  claimed  that,  having  joined  an  Episcopal 
Church,  they  could  not  without  their  own  consent  be 
made  members  of  a  non-Episcopal  Church;  neither 
could  they,  without  fault  of  their  own,  be  deprived  of 
their  membership  in  the  Church  they  had  joined ;  that 
they  therefore  were  still  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Canada,  and  that  said  Church  remained 
in  its  constitution  and  government  intact — the  action 
of  the  Conference  amounting  to  nothing  more  than  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Conference  and  those  who  followed  it 
from  the  Church. 
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Those  preachen,  travelling  and  local,  who  continued 
to  adhere  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  therefore 
exerted  themselves  to  collect  together  the  scattered 
remnants  remaining  faithful  to  the  old  Church.  The 
winter  of  1833-84  was  spent  in  this  particular  work — no 
easy  task,  because  of  the  extent  of  country  which  had  to 
be  tEaveraed ;  but  the  few  preachers  who  adhered  to  the 
original  Church  organization  were  indefatigable  in  their 
ellorts  to  rebuild  the  broken-down  walls  of  their  beloved 
Zitm.  The  Conference  assembled  at  Yonge  Street  in 
June,  1884,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  only  fourteen 
preadiers  could  be  calculated  upon  who  were  prepared 
to  take  work  the  ensuing  year;  with  a  membership  of 
1 100— a  decrease  during  eight  months  of  18,899.  These 
«r^rttw»«^  however,  did  not  represent  the  true  status  of 
the  Church,  for  many  more  of  the  people  returned  to 
the  okl  fold  as  soon  as  they  found  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient vitality  left  in  it  to  reconstruct  and  carry  on  the 
work  of  God  in  the  land.  Ten  years  after  the  disrup- 
tioo  of  1833,  viz.  in  1843,  there  were  seventy  effective 
ministers  and  preachers  supplying  circuits  and  stations 
in  Upper  Canada,  besides  superannuated  and  supernume- 
rary preachers,  and  a  goodly  staff  of  local  preachers,  who 
were  doing  efficient  service  in  the  Mast^s  vineyard. 
The  memboship  had  increased  to  8880,  and  there  had 
been  a  corresponding  increase  of  Church  property.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  the  union  in  1833  the 
Church  had  lost  almost  all  its  connectional  property, 
and  this  made  the  subsequent  increase  the  more  marked. 

In  January,  1845,  the  Canada  Christian  Advocate,  a 
weekly  paper,  was  established  to  supply  the  place  in 
Church  literature  formerly  occupied  by  the  Chrigtian 
Guardkuu  This  medium  of  communication  drew  the 
societies  and  preachers  more  closely  together,  and  ena- 
bled all  better  U^  understand  the  true  position  of  the 
Church,  and  the  work  accomplished  through  its  agency. 
It  is  still  the  weekly  official  paper. 

The  connection  has  now  a  book-room  and  publishing- 
house,  located  in  the  thriving  and  beautiful  city  of 
Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  dan  of 
publications  and  papers  sent  out  ftom  it  very  greatly 
benefits  the /Church,  and  assists  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  Christ  through  the  country  generally. 

There  are  two  colleges  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  viz. 
Albert  CoUege,  vested  with  university  powers,  and  Alex- 
andra College,  for  the  education  of  young  ladies.  These 
educational  establishments  are  located  in  Belleville,  in  a 
healthy  situation,  surrounded  by  pleasing  scenery,  and 
in  fun  view  of  the  pure  and  placid  waters  of  the  Bay  of 
Qnint^  about  fifty  miles  west  from  Kingston.  Under 
the  able  management  of  the  president,  Rev.  A.  Carman, 
M.A.,  these  institutions  are  prospering,  and  are  exerting 
an  influence  for  good  in  the  country. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada  is  com- 
posed of  three  Annual  Conferences,  with  a  delegated 
(General  Conference  which  meets  every  fourth  year,  and 
has  the  same  legislative  powers  as  the  parent  body  in 
the  United  States.  The  present  position  of  the  Church, 
therefore,  is :  One  General  Conference,  three  Annual  Con- 
ferences— ^Niagara,  Ontario,  and  Bay  of  Quinte — ten  ex- 
tensive districts,  145  circuits  and  stations,  228  travelling 
preachers,  225  local  preachers,  21,818  members,' with 
Church  property  amounting  to  $2,149,776.  Great  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  Sabbath-school  work.  As  neariy 
'  as  can  be  estimated,  from  reports  at  hand,  there  are  not 
far  firom  30,000  children  in  Uie  Sunday-schools. 

The  polity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Can- 
ada is  like  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States:  the  bbhop  taking  the  general  oversight 
of  the  connection,  presiding  at  the  Conferences,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  almost  every  respect  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  of  the  bishops  of  the  parent  body.  The  late  incum- 
bent of  the  bishopric,  the  Rev.  J.  Richardson,  D.D.,  York- 
TiUe,Ontario^diedin  1874.  See  Webster,  i7uf.  J/.  iTjpw. 
a,  Canada  ;  Afeih.  Qu.  Rev.  1868,  Jan.  p.  1 69  sq. ;  1863, 
ipr.p.204;  1868, Apr.  p. 264 ;  1871, Jen. p.  178.    (T.W.) 


Methodist  Bpiaoopal  Chiiroh,  lioiith. — 
L  E<irfy  Hittory^—ln  the  year  1766  Philip  Embury  and 
Captain  Thomas  Webb,  Methodist  local  preachers,  be- 
gan to  preach  in  New  York,  and  in  the  same  year  Rob- 
ert Strawbridge,  also  a  local  preacher,  in  Maryland.  In 
1769  Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoor  were  sent 
over  to  America  as  mlBsionaries  by  the  Rev.  John  Wes- 
ley; and  they  were  followed  in  1771  by  Francis  Asbury 
and  Richard  Wright  In  1772  Asbury  was  made  gen- 
eral assistant,  that  is,  superintendent,  under  Wesley,  of 
the  Methodist  societies  in  America.  They  were  all  con- 
nected with  the  Colonial  Church  of  England,  until  that 
Church  was  disbanded  after  the  Revolution.  As  they 
had  no  ordained  ministers,  and  the  English  bishops 
would  not  ordain  any  for  them,  though  importuned  to 
do  so  by  Wesley,  he  undertook  to  ordain  some  for  them 
himself^  and  to  organize  his  societies  into  a  regular 
Episcopal  Church,  to  take  the  place,  so  far  as  the  Meth- 
odists were  concerned,  of  the  old  Colonial  Church.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  as  it  was  styled, 
was  organized  in  1784.  The  Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.A., 
consecrated  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  who  was,  like 
himself,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  the 
office  of  superintendent,  or  bishop,  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion— other  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  assist- 
ing in  the  consecration.  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thom- 
as Yasey  were  at  the  same  time  ordained  elders,  or 
presbyters,  for  the  Anoerican  Church.  Conferences  of 
the  preachers  had  been  held  annually  from  the  year 
1773;  but  now  a  special  Conference  was  convened  in  Bal- 
timore, and  bishop  Coke  consecrated  Francis  Asbury  as 
bishop,  and  several  elders  and  deacons  were  ordained 
at  the  same  time.  The  Conference  gave  its  suffiage  to 
all  these  appointments.  Wesley  and  his  associates  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  true  principle  that  the  Episcopacy  is 
derived  from  the  Presbytery  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  it 
differs  from  the  latter— in  this  respect  reverting  to  the 
ancient  regimen  which  recognised  the  bbhop  as  primus 
mterparet.  Certain  functions  of  government  are  ordi- 
narily restricted  to  the  Episcopacy  to  prevent  schism 
and  oonfusbn,  but  with  no  idea  of  a  jus  dkmattn — as  if 
bishops  were,  by  God*s  ordinance,  a  third  order  in  the 
ministry,  and  that  there  can  be  no  Church  without  one 
of  them.  Thus  the  American  Methodists  became  truly 
EpiMopal,  without  any  tincture  of  either  Romish,  Ori- 
ental, or  Anglican  prelacy — that,  indeed,  being  preclud- 
ed by  the  repudiation  of  the  dogma  of  uninterrupted 
apostolical  succession.  The  Church  being  thus  organ- 
ized with  a  Liturgy  and  Confession  of  Faith,  judiciously 
abridged  by  Mr.  Wesley  from  the  Prayer-book  and 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a 
Discipline  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  parent 
Wesleyan  body  in  England,  went  forward  with  aston- 
ishing success,  extending  all  over  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  As  the  exigencies  required, 
new  bishops  were  consecrated,  and  various  modifications 
took  place  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  1792  it 
was  ordered  that  all  the  travelling  preachers  in  full  con- 
nection should  attend  the  General  Conference ;  in  1800 
this  was  restricted  to  all  who  had  travelled  four  years ; 
in  1804  this  was  explained  to  mean  ^from  the  time 
they  were  received  on  trial  by  an  Annual  Conference.** 
But  as  their  number  multiplied,  a  delegated  General 
Conference  was  organized  to  meet  quadrennially— the 
first  meeting  being  in  1812.  The  ratio  of  representation 
was  one  del^ate  to  every  five  travelling  preachers  in 
fuU  connection.  This  ratio  has  been  repeatedly  altered, 
in  view  of  the  constant  increase  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences. The  Greneral  Conference  was  bound  by  the  fol- 
lowing restrictive  rules :  "  The  Cieneral  Conference  shall 
have  full  powers  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  our 
Church,  under  the  following  limitations  and  restric- 
tions, namely:  1.  The  General  Conference  shall  not  re- 
voke, alter,  or  change  our  articles  of  religion,  nor  estab- 
lish any  new  standards  or  rules  of  doctrine  contrary  to 
our  present  existing  and  established  standards  of  doc- 
trine.   2.  They  shall  not  allow  of  more  than  one  repre- 
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sentative  for  eveiy  five  members  of  the  Annual  Con- 
ference, nor  allow  of  a  less  nomber  than  one  for  every 
seven,  d.  They  shall  not  change  or  alter  any  part  or 
rule  of  our  government,  so  as  to  do  away  Episcopacy,  or 
destroy  the  plan  of  our  general  superintendency.  4. 
They  shall  not  revoke  or  change  the  General  Rules  of 
the  United  Societies.  6.  They  shall  not  do  away  the 
priN-ileges  of  our  ministers  or  preachers  of  trial  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  of  an  appeal;  neither  shall  they  do  away 
the  privileges  of  our  members  of  trial  before  the  society, 
or  by  a  committee,  and  of  an  appeal  6.  They  shall  not 
appropriate  the  produce  of  the  Book  Concern,  nor  of 
the  Chartered  Fund,  to  any  purpose  other  than  for  the 
benefit  of  the  travelling,  supernumerary,  superannuated, 
and  worn-out  preachers,  their  wives,  widows,  and  chil- 
dren. Provided,  nevertheless,  that  upon  the  joint  rec- 
ommendation of  all  the  Annual  Conferences,  then  a  ma- 
jority of  two  thirds  of  the  General  Conference  succeed- 
ing shall  suffice  to  alter  any  of  the  above  restrictions.'* 
In  1832  the  proviso  was  changed  thus :  "Provided,  nev- 
erthel^s,  that  upon  the  concurrent  recommendation  of 
three  fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  several  Annual 
Conferences  who  shall  be  present  and  vote  on  such  rec- 
ommendation, then  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the 
General  Conference  succeeding  shall  sufiice  to  alter  any 
of  the  above  restrictions  excepting  the  first  article;  and 
also,  whenever  such  alteration  or  alterations  shall  have 
been  first  recommended  by  two  thirds  of  the  General 
Conference,  so  soon  as  three  fourths  of  the  members  of 
all  the  Annual  Conferences  shall  have  concurred  as  afore- 
said, such  alteration  or  alterations  shall  take  effect.*' 

IL  The  Slavery  Quegtion, — From  the  beginning  the 
American  Methodists  legislated  on  the  subject  of  negro 
slavery— at  first  (1780)  advising  the  members  holding 
slaves  to  emancipate  them ;  then  (1788)  warning  local 
preachers  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  suspend  them  if 
they  did  not  in  one  year  emancipate  their  slaves,  if  they 
held  them  "  contrary  to  the  laws  which  authorize  their 
freedom  in  any  of  the  United  Sutes;"  then  (1784)  or- 
dering that  those  who  bought  negroes  to  hold  them  as 
slaves,  being  previously  warned,  should  be  expelled; 
and  forbidding  them  to  sell  them  on  any  consideration ; 
and  suspending  the  local  preachers  in  Maryland,  Dek- 
ware,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jeisey  who  refused  to 
emancipate  them,  but  "trying  those  in  Virginia  another 
year."  All  this  was  before  the  Church  was  organized. 
At  the  time  of  the  oi^anization  of  the  Church,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  were  adopted : 


((< 


'^«t.41.  Are  there  any  directions  to  be  given  con- 
cerning the  negroes?  Ans.  Let  every  preacher*  as  often 
as  possible,  meet  them  in  class ;  nnd  let  the  assietant  al- 
ways appoint  a  proper  white  person  as  their  leader.  Let 
the  aeelstaiits  afso  make  a  regular  retnru  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  number  of  negroes  in  society  in  their  respec- 
tive circuiti?. 

**  Queift,  49.  What  methods  can  we  take  to  extirpate 
f  lavenr  f  An».  We  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  impropri- 
ety of  mnkine  new  terms  of  communion  for  a  religious 
pociety  already  established,  excepting  on  the  most  press- 
ing occa9i<m ;  and  such  we  esteem  the  pmctice  of  holding 
our  fellow-creatures  in  slavery.  We  view  it  as  contrary 
to  the  goldeu  law  of  God,  on  which  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  every  principle  of  the  Revolution,  to  hold  in  the 
deepest  debasement,  in  a  more  abiect  slavery  than  is  per- 
haps to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world  except  Amer- 
ica, so  munv  souls  that  are  all  capable  of  the  image  of 
God.  We  therefore  think  it  our  most  bounden  duty  to 
take  immediately  some  effectual  method  to  extirpate  this 
abomination  from  amon^  us :  and  for  that  purpose  we  add 
the  following  to  the  nues  of  our  society,  viz. :  1.  Every 
member  of  onr  society  who  has  slaves  in  his  possession 
shall,  within  twelve  months  after  notice  given  to  him  by 
the  assistant  (which  notice  the  assistants  are  required  im- 
mediately, and  without  any  delay,  to  give  in  their  respec- 
tive circult*«),  legally  execute  and  record  an  Instnimeut 
whereby  he  emancipate  and  sets  flree  every  slave  in  his 

f>osi*es8ion  who  Is  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  forty-flve 
mmediately,  or  at  Ibrthest  when  they  arrive  at  the  age 
of  forty-flve ;  and  every  slave  who  is  i)etween  the  «ge6 
of  twenty-flve  and  forty  Immediately,  or  at  ftirthest  at 
the  expiration  of  five  years  (h)m  the  date  of  the  said  in- 
strument; and  every  slave  who  is  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  nnd  twenty-flve  immediately,  or  nl  ftirthest  when 
they  arrive  at  the  age  of  thirty ;  and  every  slave  under 


the  age  of  twenty,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
twentv-flve,  at  farthest;  and  every  infant  bom  in  slavery 
after  the  above-mentioned  rules  are  complied  with, imme- 
diately on  its  birth.  2.  Every  aissiiftant  shall  keep  a  Jour- 
nal, in  which  he  shall  regularly  minute  down  the  names 
ana  ages  of  all  the  slaves  belonging  to  all  the  roasters  in 
his  respective  circuit,  and  also  the  date  of  every  instru- 
ment executed  and  recorded  for  the  manumission  of  the 
slaves,  with  the  name  of  the  court,  book,  and  folio  in 
which  the  said  instrumenta  respectively  shall  have  been 
recorded:  which  Journal  shall  l>e  banded  down  in  each  cir- 
cuit to  the  succeeding  assistants.  8.  In  consideration  that 
these  rules  form  a  new  term  of  communion,  every  person 
concerned,  who  will  not  comply  with  them,  shall  nave  lib- 
erty quietly  to  withdraw  himself  flrom  our  society  within 
the  twelve  months  succeeding  the  notice  given  as  afore- 
said :  otherwise  the  assistant  shall  exclude  him  in  the  so- 
ciety. 4.  No  person  so  voluntarily  withdrawn,  or  so  ex- 
cluded, shall  ever  partake  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  with 
the  Methodists  till  he  complies  witn  the  above  r^nisi- 
tions.  0.  No  person  holdine  slaves  shall,  in  ftiture.  be  ad- 
mitted Into  society  or  to  the  Lord's  Supper  till  ne  pre- 
viously complies  with  these  rules  concerning  slavery. 
N.B.— These  rules  are  to  affect  the  membere  or  our  soci- 
ety no  ftirther  than  as  they  are  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  states  in  which  they  reside.  And  respecting  onr 
brethren  in  Virginia  that  are  concerned,  and  after  due  ccm- 
sideration  of  their  peculiar  circumstances,  we  allow  them 
two  years  firom  the  notice  given  to  consider  the  enie- 
dlence  of  comj^Ilance  or  non-compliance  with  these  rules. 
"Qtiese.  48.  What  shall  be  done  with  those  who  buy  or 
sell  slaves,  or  give  them  away?  Ans.  They  are  imme- 
diately to  be  expelled,  unless  they  buy  them  on  purpose 
to  ft-ee  them.*' 

In  1785  these  rules  were  suspended,  as  it  was  thought ' 
they  "  would  do  harm,*'  though  still  the  destruction  of 
slavery  was  to  be  sought  "by  all  wise  and  prudent 
means."    In  1796  the  following  section  was  inserted  in 
the  Discipline : 

**  QussL  What  regnlations  shall  be  made  for  the  exttr- 

Satiou  of  the  crying  evil  of  African  slavery  t  Ang.1,  We 
eclare  that  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  great 
evil  of  the  African  slavery  which  still  exists  in  these  United 
States,  and  do  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Yearly 
Conferences,  quarterly  meetings,  and  to  those  who  have 
the  oversight  of  districts  and  circuits,  to  be  exceedingly 
cantions  what  persons  they  admit  to  official  stations  in 
our  Church ;  and  in  the  case  of  ftitnre  admission  to  official 
stations,  to  require  such  security  of  those  who  hold  slaves 
for  the  emaucipatiou  of  them,  immediately  or  gradually, 
as  the  laws  of  the  states  respectively,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  will  admit ;  and  we  do  ftdly  authorise 
all  the  Yearly  Conferences  to  make  whatever  regulations 
they  judge  proper,  in  the  present  case,  respecting  the  ad- 
mission of  persons  to  official  stati<ms  in  onr  Church.  2. 
No  slaveholder  shall  be  received  into  society  till  the 
preacher  who  has  the  oversight  of  the  circnit  has  spoken 
to  him  f^ely  and  falthftilly  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  8. 
Every  member  of  the  society  who  sells  a  slave  shall  im- 
mediately, after  fhll  proof,  be  excluded  the  society.  And 
if  any  member  of  our  society  purchase  a  slave,  the  ensu- 
ing quarterly  meeting  shall  determine  on  the  number  of 
years  in  which  the  slave  so  purchased  would  work  out  the 
price  of  his  purchase.  And  the  person  so  purchasing 
shall,  Immediately  after  such  determination,  execute  a  le- 
gal Instrument  for  the  manumission  of  such  slave  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  determined  by  the  quarterly  meet- 
lug.  And  In  default  of  his  executing  such  instrument  of 
manumission,  or  on  his  reftisal  to  submit  his  case  to  the 
judgment  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  such  member  shall  be 
excluded  the  society.  Provided  omo^  that  in  the  ca^e  of  a 
female  slave  It  shall  be  Inserted  In  the  aforesaid  Instru- 
ment of  manumitision  that  all  her  children  who  shall  be 
born  during  the  yeare  of  her  servitude  shall  be  f^-ee  ai  the 
following  ximef.  namely:  every  female  child  at  the  age  of 
twenty-oue,  ana  every  male  child  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
flve.  SevertheleMSf  if  the  member  of  onr  society  executing 
the  said  instnimeut  of  manumission  judge  It  proper,  he 
may  flx  the  times  of  manumission  of  the  children  of  the 
female  slavcH  before  meutloned'at  an  earlier  age  than  that 
which  is  prescribed  above.  4.  The  preachers  and  other 
membera  of  our  society  ara  requested  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  negr«>  slavery  with  deep  attention  till  the  ensuing 
ueneral  Conference ;  and  that  they  impart  to  the  Generu 
Conference,  through  the  medium  of  the  Yearly  C<infer- 
ences,  or  otherwise,  any  Important  thoughts  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  Conference  may  have  fttllllght.  In  order  to 
take  ftirther  steps  towards  the  eradicating  this  enormous 
evil  from  that  part  of  the  Church  of  God  to  which  we  are 
uulted." 

In  1800  the  following  new  paragraphs  were  inserted : 

"  5.  When  any  travelling  preacher  becomes  an  owner  of 
a  slave  or  slaves  by  any  means,  he  shall  forfeit  his  minis- 
terial character  in  our  Church,  unless  he  execute,  if  It  be 
practicable,  a  legal  emancipation  of  such  slaves,  conform- 
ably to  the  laws  of  the  state  In  which  he  lives.  6.  The 
Annual  Coufereuces  are  diiected  to  draw  up  addressvs  tor 
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tbe  gradual  emancipation  of  tbe  slaves  to  the  leglslalarea 
of  those  states  in  which  no  seueral  laws  have  been  passed 
far  that  purpose.  These  adaresses  shall  urge,  in  the  must 
respectml  but  pointed  manner,  the  necessity  of  a  law  for 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves :  proper  commit- 
tees shall  be  appointed  by  the  Annual  Conferences,  out  of 
the  most  respectable  of  our  friends,  for  the  conducting  of 
tbe  badness ;  and  the  presiding  elders,  elders,  deacons, 
and  tiavelling  preachers,  ahall  secure  as  many  proper  sig- 
natures as  possible  to  the  addresses,  and  give  all  the  as- 
sistance in  their  power  in  every  respect  to  aid  the  cum- 
nutiees.  and  to  further  this  blessed  uudertalciuff.  Let  this 
be  continued  firom  year  to  year  till  the  deairea  end  be  ac- 
eompUslied.** 

In  1801  the  foUowing  alterations  were  made :  the  ques- 
tkm  reads,  ^  What  shall  be  done  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
evil  of  slavery  ?^   In  paragraph  1  (1796),  instead  of  *^  more 
than  ever  convinced,'*  it  reads,  **  as  much  as  ever  con- 
vinced ;7  and  instead  of  *'the  African  slavery  which  still 
eidsta  in  these  United  States,"  it  reads  simply  *^  slavery." 
In  paragraph  4  (3  of  1796),  respecting  the  selling  of  a 
alave,  before  the  words  "  shall  immediately,"  the  follow- 
ing clause  ia  inserted :  "  Except  at  the  request  of  the 
dave,  in  cases  of  mercy  and  humanity,  agreeably  to  the 
judgment  of  a  committee  of  the  male  members  of  the 
society,  appointed  by  the  preacher  who  has  the  charge 
of  tbe  circuit."     This  new  proviso  was  inserted :  "  PrO' 
vidtd  aliOy  that  if  a  member  of  our  society  shall  buy  a 
alave  with  a  certificate  of  future  emancipation,  the  terms 
of  emancipation  shall,  notwitlistanding,  be  subject  to  the 
decision  of  the  Quarterly-meeting  Conference."  All  after 
*^mver1keie*8"  was  stricken  out,  and  the  foUowing  sub- 
fidtnted :  **  The  members  of  our  societies  in  the  states  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  above  rules." 
The  paragraphs  about  considering  the  subject  of  slavery 
and  petitioning  legislatures  were  cancelled,  and  tliis  was 
added :  **  6.  Let  the  preachers,  from  time  to  time,  as  occa- 
aon  serves,  admonish  and  exhort  all  slaves  to  render 
due  respect  and  obedience  to  the  commands  and  inter- 
ests of  their  respective  masters."    In  1808  it  was  ordered 
tliat "  no  slaveholder  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  an 
elder,  where  the  laws  will  admit  of  emancipation,  and 
permit  tlie  liberated  slave  to  oijoy  freedom;"  but  all 
that  related  to  slaveholding  among  private  members, 
and  paragraph  5  of  1804,  were  cancell^  and  tbe  follow- 
ing substituted :  "  8.  The  General  Conference  authorizes 
each  Annual  Conference  to  form  their  own  regulations 
idative  to  buying  and  selling  slaves."    In  1812  this 
was  altered  thus :  **3.  Whereas  the  laws  of  some  of  the 
states  do  not  admit  of  emancipating  of  slaves  without  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature,  the  General  Conference 
authorizes  each  Annual  Conference  to  form  their  own 
regnladons  relative  to  buying  and  selling  slaves."     In 
1816  paragraph  1  of  1796  was  altered  thus:  "  1. We  de- 
dare  that  we  are  as  much  as  ever  convinced  of  the  great 
eril  of  slavery;  therefore  no  slaveholder  shall  he  digi- 
Ue  to  any  official  station  in  our  Church  hereafter,  where 
the  hiws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives  will  admit  of 
emancipation,  and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy 
freedom."    In  1820  the  paragraph  leaving  it  to  the  An- 
nual Conferences  "  to  form  their  own  regulations  tbout 
buying  and  selling  slaves"  was  cancelled.     In  1824  the 
foUowing  paragraphs  were  added:  "4.  All  our  preach- 
as  shall  prudently  enforce  upon  our  members  the  neces- 
aty  of  teaching  their  slaves  to  read  the  Word  of  God ; 
and  to  allow  them  time  to  attend  upon  the  public  wor- 
kup of  God  on  onr  regular  days  of  divine  service.    6. 
Our  colored  preachers  and  ofljdal  membera  shall  have 
aU  the  privileges  which  are  usual  to  others  in  the  dis- 
trict and  Quarterly  Conferences,  where  the  usages  of  the 
country  do  not  forbid  it.    And  the  presiding  elder  may 
liold  for  ihem  a  separate  District  Conference,  where  the 
number  of  colored  local  preachers  will  justify  it.    6. 
The  Annual  Conferences  may  employ  colored  preachere 
to  travel  and  preach  where  their  services  are  judged 
iKceasary;  provided  that  no  one  shall  be  so  employed 
without  having  been  reconmiended  according  to  the 
Form  of  Discipline." 
Tbe  General  Hules  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wesley  for  the 


Methodist  societies  in  England  were  not  placed  in  the 
Discipline  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  America  in  1784.  They  were 
inserted,  with  some  alterations,  by  bishops  Coke  and 
Asbury  in  1789.  The  bishops  toolL  the  liberty  of  inter- 
polating the  rule  forbidding  "  the  l)uying  or  selling  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men  with  an  intention  to  enslave 
them."*  In  1792  it  was  altered  thus :  ^  The  buying  or 
selling  of  men,  women,  or  children,  with  an  intention  to 
enslave  them."  In  iSOS  thus :  "  The  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  an  intention  to 
enslave  them."  In  view  of  the  time  and  manner  of  its 
introduction,  and  its  peculiar  phraseology,  thb  rule  was 
considered  to  refer  to  the  African  slave-trade,  and  not 
to  the  transfer  of  those  already  in  slavery  from  one  per- 
son to  another;  hence  it  met  with  but  little  opposition 
in  the  South,  which  denounced  that  odious  traffic.  The 
later  General  Conferences,  down  to  that  of  1840,  were 
cbnservative  on  tliis  subject,  and  this  latter  affirmed  the 
right  of  local  preachers  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  who 
held  slaves  to  ordination,  from  which  they  had  been 
debarred  by  the  Baltimore  Conference.  As  the  South- 
em  StatM  did  not  allow  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
without  expatriation,  both  ministers  and  membere  held 
them  without  violation  of  the  Discipline.  As  shivery 
was  a  civil  and  social  institution,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Church  to  exist  in  the  South  without  thb  permis- 
sion. In  thb  respect  the  Methodbt  Episcopal  Church 
only  imitated  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive  Church, 
which  aUowed  of  slavery  among  both  the  membership 
and  minbtry,  and  made  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
same.  Mr.  Wesley  pursued  the  same  course  in  the  West 
Indies,  licensing  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  slaveholder,  to  preach, 
and  baptizing  hb  slaves.  The  British  Conference  did 
so  too,  charging  its  minbtere  in  the  West  Indies  to  have 
notliing  to  do  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  that 
was  a  matter  belonging  to  the  legisbture,  but  to  preach 
the  Gospel  alike  to  master  and  slave.  Thus,  after  a 
tortuous  legislaHon  on  the  vexed  question,  which  scarce- 
ly knows  a  parallel  in  Church  hbtory,  the  Methodbt 
Episcopal  Church  in  America  appears  to  have  been  set- 
tling down  upon  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  basis. 

IIL  Ths  Separation.— But  when  the  General  Confer- 
ence met  in  1844,  in  New  York,  the  Rev.  Francis  A. 
Harding,  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  appealed  to  it 
from  the  decision  of  that  Conference,  which  had  sus- 
pended him  from  the  minbtry  for  not  manumitting 
slaves  belonging  to  hb  wife.  The  General  Conference 
confirmed  the  decbion  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  de- 
spite the  laws  of  Maryland  and  of  the  Discipline.  It 
was  ascertained,  too,  that  one  of  the  bbhops,  James  Os- 
good Andrew,  residing  in  Georgia,  had  become  con- 
nected with  slavery.  Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Harding  had 
either  bought  or  sold  a  slave.  Bishop  Andrew  was  le- 
gaUy  in  possession  of  a  slave,  bequeathed  him  by  a  lady, 
and  whom  he  would  liberate  at  any  time,  but  she  would 
not  receive  her  Areedom ;  also  a  boy,  left  by  hb  former 
wife  to  hb  daughter  without  will;  him,  too,  he  would 
willingly  manumit  if  he  could  do  so  by  the  laws  of 
Georgia ;  also  slaves  legaDy  hb  by  hb  second  marriage, 
whom  he  could  not  own,  but  secured  them  by  deed  to 
hb  wife,  to  whom  they  belonged— the  law  not  allowing 
their  emancipation.  But  after  a  lengthened,  excited, 
and  very  able  discussion  of  the  question  on  both  sides, 
the  General  Conference  adopted  tbe  following  preamble 
and  resolution :  ^  Whereas,  the  Discipline  of  the  Church 
forbids  the  doing  anything  calculated  to  destroy  our 
itinerant  and  general  superintendency ;  and  whereas, 
bbhop  Andrew  has  become  connected  with  slavery,  by 
marriage  and  otherwise,  and  this  act  having  drawn  after 
it  circumstances  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  General 
Conference,  will  greatly  embarrass  the  exercise  of  his 
office  as  an  itinerant  general  superintendent,  if  not,  in 
some  places,  entirely  prevent  it;  therefore,  Resolved^ 
That  it  b  the  sense  of  this  General  Conference  that  he 

•  [See,  however,  foot-note  on  p.  ITS  of  the  art.  Mbtuod- 
iST  Episcopal  Cuxraou.— Ep.] 
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desist  from  the  exercise  of  this  office  so  long  as  this  im- 
pediment remains.*^  The  vote  stood  111  for  and  69 
against — all  in  the  affinnativei  except  one  (and  he  a 
Northerner),  being  from  Northern  Conferences,  the  Bal- 
timore Conference  being  equally  divided :  several  from 
the  Northern  Conferences,  however,  voted  in  the  n^^- 
tive.  The  bishops  had  requested  the  (General  Confer- 
ence to  suspend  action  in  the  premises,  suggesting  that 
arrangements  might  be  made  to  retain  bishop  Andrew 
in  office,  as  his  services  would  be  *'  welcome  and  cordial" 
in  the  South.  Resolutions  declaring  the  action  in  the 
case  of  bishop  Andrew,  to  be  advisory  only,  and  not  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  judicial  mandate,  and  post- 
poning its  final  disposition,  according  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  bishops,  were  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  75  to  68 
— the  South,  of  course,  voting  in  the  negative.  Resolu- 
tions proposing  two  General  Conferences  were  referred 
to  a  committee,  which  could  not  agree  on  a  report.  The 
Southern  delegates  then  presented  the  following  **  Dec- 
laration :**  "The  delegates  of  the  Conferences  in  the 
alaveholdlng  states  take  leave  to  declare  to  the  Creneral 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  that  the 
continued  agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  aboli- 
tion in  a  portion  of  the  Church,  the  frequent  action  on 
that  subject  in  the  General  Conference,  and  especially 
the  extra-judicial  proceedings  against  bishop  Andrew, 
which  resulted  on  Saturday  last  in  the  virtual  suspen- 
sion of  him  from  his  office  as  superintendent,  must  pro- 
duce a  state  of  things  in  the  South  which  renders  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  junsdiction  of  the  General  Conference 
over  these  Conferences  inconsistent  with  the  success  of 
the  ministry  in  the  slaveholding  states."  This  decla- 
ration was  referred  to  a  committee  of  nine,  composed  of 
Northern  and  Southern  delegates,  with  instructions  to 
devise  a  constitutional  plan  for  a  mutual  and  friendly 
division  of  the  Church,  provided  the  difficulties  could 
not  be  otherwise  adjusted.  The  minority,  through  Dr. 
Bascom,  presented  an  elaborate  protest  against  the  ac- 
tion of  the  majority  in  the  case  of  bishop  Andrew,  char- 
acterizing it  as  extra-judicial  and  unconstitutionsl — the 
Episcopacy  being  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  a  bishop  cannot  be  subjected  by  a 
delegated  Conference  to  any  official  disability  without 
formal  presentation  of  a  charge  of  the  violation  of  law, 
and  conviction  on  trial,  and  no  law  concerning  slavery 
had  been  violated  by  bishop  Andrew ;  the  action  there- 
fore in  his  case  was  unconstitutional,  and  would  estab- 
lish a  dangerous  precedent,  subversive  of  the  union  and 
stability  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This 
protest  was  allowed  to  go  on  the  Journal,  and  a  reply 
was  made  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  majority.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted  allowing  bishop  Andrew's  name  to 
remain  in  the  Minutes,  Hymn-book,  and  Discipline  as 
formerly;  aUowing  him  and  his  family  a  support;  and 
leaving  to  him  to  decide  what  work  he  would  do,  if  any, 
in  view  of  the  action  of  the  Conference — the  third  reso- 
lution being  adopted  by  a  vote  of  108  to  67.  The  com- 
mittee of  nine  made  their  report  on  a  plan  of  separation, 
which,  after  discussion  and  amendment,  and  earnest  ad- 
vocacy by  Drs.  Olin,  Hamline,  Bangs,  Elliott,  and  other 
Northern  delegates,  was  adopted  by  a  nearly  unanimous 
vote.  The  leaders  of  the  North  considered  that  the 
Conference  was  shut  up  to  this  course,  as  they  affirmed 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  bishop  Andrew  could  not 
preside  in  some  of  the  Northern  Conferences,  and  they 
believed  that  if  he  were  suspended,  and  the  Southern 
Church  submitted  to  it,  Methodism  could  not  prosper  in 
the  South.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  negroes  were 
supplied  with  the  Gospel  by  the  Southern  Church,  and 
access  to  them,  especially  on  the  plantations,  would  be 
debarred  if  the  measure  in  question  were  submitted  to 
by  the  South.  Division,  therefore,  was  inevitable.  It 
was  accomplished  in  the  spirit  of  candor  and  charity — 
and  the  rather  as  the  Connection  was  getting  too  large, 
as  Dr.  Elliott  said,  for  one  General-Conference  jurisdic- 
tion.   The  following  is  the  Plan  of  Separation: 

'Hie  select  commlitee  of  nine  to  consider  and  report 


on  the  dedaratfon  of  the  delegates  firom  the  Conferences 
of  the  slaveholding  states,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
inff  report: 

^*  WhertoM^  a  declaration  has  been  presented  to  this  Gen- 
eral Conference  with  the  signatures  otfifty-cme  dele^ues 
of  the  body,  ftx>m  thirteen  Annual  Conferences  In  the 
slayeholding  states,  representing  that,  for  various  reasons 
enumerated,  the  omects  and  purposes  of  the  Christian 
ministry  and  Church  organization  cannot  be  sucoec»fally 
accomplished  by  them  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Gen- 
eral Conference  as  now  oonstituted ;  and  whereas,  in  the 
event  of  a  eeparation,  a  contingency  to  which  the  decla- 
ration asks  attention  as-not  improbable,  we  esteem  it  the 
duty  of  this  General  Conference  to  meet  the  emergency 
with  Christian  kindness  and  the  strictest  equity,  there- 
fore, Heaolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  sevenl  Annual  Con- 
ferences in  General  Conference  assembled, 

**1.  That  should  the  Annual  Conferences  In  the  slave- 
holding  states  find  it  necessary  to  unite  In  a  distinct  ec- 
clesiastical connection,  the  following  mle  shall  be  ob- 
served with  resard  to  the  northern  boundary  of  each  con- 
nection :  All  the  societies,  stations,  and  Conferences  ad- 
hering to  the  Church  in  the  South,  by  a  vote  of  a  minority 
of  the  members  of  said  societies,  stations,  and  Confer- 
ences, shall  remain  nnder  the  unmolested  pastoral  care  of 
the  Southern  Church ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  shall  in  no  wise  attempt  to  organize 
churches  or  societies  within  the  limiu  of  the  Church 
South,  nor  shall  they  attempt  to  exercise  any  pastoral 
oversight  therein ;  it  being  understood  that  the  ministry 
of  the  South  reciprocally  observe  the  same  mle  In  relation 
to  stations,  societies,  and  Conferences  adhering  by  a  vole 
of  a  majority  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  provided, 
also,  that  this  mle  shall  apply  onlv  to  societies,  stations, 
and  Conferences  bordering  on  the  fine  of  divirion,  and  not 
to  Interior  charges,  which  shall  In  all  cases  be  left  to  the 
care  of  that  Chnrcn  within  whose  territory  they  are  eltn- 
ated. 

**2.  That  ministers,  local  and  travelling,  of  every  grade 
and  ofllce  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  may,  as 
thev  prefer,  remain  in  that  Church,  or,  without  blame,  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  Church  South. 

'*  8.  Remlvedf  by  the  delegates  of  all  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences In  Geoerul  Conference  assembled.  That  we  recom- 
mend to  all  the  Annual  Conferences  at  their  first  approach- 
ing sessions  to  authorize  a  change  of  the  sixth  Restrictive 
Article,  so  that  the  first  clause  shall  read  thus :  *  They  shall 
not  appropriate  the  produce  of  the  Book  Concern,  nor  of 
the  Chartered  Fund,  to  any  other  purpose  other  than 
for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling,  superaumerary,  superan- 
nuated, and  worn-out  preachers,  their  wives,  widows,  and 
children,  and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  determined 
upon  by  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Conference.* 

"4.  That  whenever  the  Annual  Conferences,  by  a  vote 
of  three  fourths  of  all  their  members  voting  on  the  third 
resolution,  shall  have  concurred  in  the  recommendation 
to  alter  the  sixth  Restrictive  Article,  the  agents  at  New 
Tork  and  Cincinnati  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  deliver  over  to  any  authorized  agent 
or  appointee  of  the  Church  South,  (should  one  be  organ- 
ized), all  notes  and  book  accounts  against  the  ministers. 
Church  members,  or  citizens  within  Its  boundaries,  with 
authority  to  collect  the  same  for  the  sole  use  of  the  South- 
era  Church ;  and  that  said  agents  also  convey  to  the  afore- 
said agent  or  appointee  of  the  South  all  the  real  estate, 
and  assign  to  him  all  the  property,  including  presses, 
stock,  and  all  right  and  Interest  connected  with  the  print- 
ing establishments  at  Charleston,  Richmond,  and  x^ash- 
viile,  which  now  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"5.  That  when  the  Annual  Conferences  shall  have  ap- 
proved the  aforesaid  change  In  the  sixth  Restrictive  Arti- 
cle, there  shall  be  transferred  to  the  above  agents  of  the 
Southern  Church  so  much  of  the  capital  and  prodnce  of 
the  Methodist  Book  Concern  as  vrill,  with  the  notes,  bo<A 
accounts,  presses,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the  last  resolution, 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  property  of  sala 
Concern  that  the  travelling  preachers  In  the  Southern 
Church  shall  bear  to  all  the  travelllnff  ministers  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  division  to  be  made  on 
the  ba^is  of  the  number  of  travelling  preachers  in  the 
fbrthcoming  Minntes. 

**  A.  That  the  above  transfer  shall  be  In  the  form  of  an- 
nual payments  of  $9(^000  per  annum,  and  specifically  In 
stock  of  the  Book  Concern,  and  In  Sonthera  notes  ana  ac- 
counts due  the  establishment,  and  accraing  after  the  first 
transfer  mentioned  above;  and  until  the  payments  are 
made  the  Sonthera  Church  shall  share  in  all  the  net  prof- 
Its  of  the  Book  Concern  in  the  proportion  that  the  amount 
due  them,  or  in  arrears,  bears  to  all  the  property  of  the 
Concera. 

"7.  That  Nathan  Bangs,  George  Peck,  and  James  B. 
Finley  be,  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  commissioners 
to  act  In  concert  with  the  same  nnrober  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Sonthera  organization  (should  one  be 
formed),  to  estimate  the  amount  which  will  fkll  due  to  the 
South  by  the  preceding  rule,  and  to  have  fhll  powers  to 
carry  Into  efl'ect  the  wnole  arrangements  proposed  with 
regard  to  the  division  of  property,  should  the  separation 
take  place.    And  If  by  any  means  a  vacancy  occur  in  this 
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Botxd  of  Commlstionert,  tbe  Book  Commlttae  at  New 
York  than  fill  said  racancy. 

"&  That  wbenerer  any  agents  of  the  Soathern  Chnrch 
•le  ekitbed  with  legal  aathorlty  or  corporate  power  to  act 
in  tke  premlaeBB,  the  agents  at  New  York  are  hereby  ati- 
thorixcd  and  directed  u>  act  in  concert  with  said  Suuihem 
agents,  eo  as  to  ffive  the  provlslonB  of  the«e  reeolntions  a 
lenny  binding  force. 

^*9.  That  all  the  property  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chsxch  in  meeting-hooses,  parsonages,  collies,  schools, 
Conference  ftinds,  cemeteries,  and  of  erery  kind  within 
tbe  limits  of  the  Southern  organization,  shall  l>e  forever 
free  ftom  any  claim  set  np  on  the  part  of  the  Methodist 
Epiaoopal  Chor^  so  fitr  as  this  resolution  can  be  of  force 
In  tlie  wemises. 

**10.  That  the  Chnrch  so  formed  in  the  Sonth  shall  have 
a  conmon  right  to  nse  all  the  copyrights  in  poesewion  of 
tbe  Book  Concerns  at  New  YorK  and  Cincumatl  at  the 
tine  of  the  settlement  by  the  commissioners. 

**1L  That  the  book  agents  at  New  York  be  directed  to 
make  ench  compensation  to  the  Conferences  South  for 
tbeh  dividend  fh>m  the  Chartered  Fund  as  tbe  commis- 
ROQen  sbove  prorided  for  vhall  agree  upon. 

**li.  That  the  bishops  be  respectfully  requested  to  lay 
that  part  of  this  report  requiring  the  action  of  the  An- 
Boal  Conferences  before  them  as  soon  as  possible,  begin- 
ning with  the  New  York  Conference." 

Tbe  Sonthem  delegates  sent  out  an  address  to  their 
cwwtitwents,  showing  what  they  had  done,  and  ooun- 
lefling  moderatioa  and  forbearance.    They  called  for  a 
ceoventiDn  of  the  Annual  Conferences — in  the  ratio  of 
ow  to  devoi  of  their  members — to  meet  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  May  1,1845.     Meanwhile  the  Church  in  the  South, 
in  Qnartefly  and  Annual  Conferences,  took  action  in  the 
pramises,  and  declared  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  separation 
with  a  vefy  near  a{^roach  to  tmanimity.    The  oonven- 
tioa  met  in  Louisville  at  the  appointed  time,  bishops 
Soule,  Andrew,  and  Monia  being  present    The  bish- 
ops were  invited  to  preside,  and  the  two  former  did  so. 
Tbe  convention,  acting  under  the  plan  of  separation,  de- 
dared  the  Sonthem  Conferences  there  represented  a  dis- 
tioct  connection,  under  the  style  of  **  The  MethodUt 
Epitoopal  Ckurdk,  South,"  and  made  provision  for  the 
holding  of  its  first  Genial  Conference  in  Petersburg, 
Vs.,  Ifay,  1846.     Bishops  Soul^  and  Andrew  were  re- 
quested to  become  regular  and  oonstitntional  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  £piscoi>al  Church,  South ;  the  latter 
complied  with  tbe  requ^  but  the  former,  in  view  of 
ootstanding  engagements,  postponed  doing  so  till  the 
senon  of  the  General  Conference.    The  action  of  the 
coorention  was  nearly  unanimous,  and  it  gave  great 
aatisfection  throughout  the  South.    Bishop  Sould  gave 
in  his  formal  adherence  at  the  General  Conference  in 
Petenburg;  two  other  bishops  were  consecrated,  viz. 
William  Capers,  D.D.,  and  Bobert  Paine,  D.D. ;  the  Dis- 
dpUoe  was  revised;  missions,  etc,  were  projected; 
Hemry  R  Baecom,  Alexander  L.  P.  Green,  and  Charles 
KParmns  were  appointed  commissioners,  and  John 
Early  agent  and  appointee,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  plan  of  separation;  editors,  etc,  were  chosen, 
and  all  the  operations  of  the  Church  went  on  as  though 
DO  aeparation  had  taken  place.  Lovick  Pierce,  D.D.,  was 
coouniasioned  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Northern  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  1848,  to  tender  to  that  body  the 
Christian  regards  and  firatemal  salutations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South;  but  he  was  not  received  in  his  offidal  capacity. 
A  change  had  come  over  the  Northern  Church,  and  the 
General  Conference  repudiated  the  pUm  of  separation. 
Tbe  Church-property  question  had  to  be  settled  by  tbe 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  decided  in 
^vor  of  the  South.    The  property  was  divided  accord- 
ing to  tbe  provisions  of  the  plan.    A  publishing-house 
waa  estaUiahed    in   Nashville;  a   quarterly   review, 
weekly  papers,  Sonday-achool  papers,  books,  tracts,  etc, 
were  published ;  and  all  things  progressed  prosperous- 
ly till  the  war  interfered  with  the  operations  of  the 
Church,  and  sadly  crippled  its  institutions.    Much  of 
its  property  was  appropriated  by  others  during  the  mili- 
tsrjr  occupancy  of  the  South;  but  most  of  it  has  been 
Mtoied,  and  it  is  hoped  all  the  rest  will  soon  be   Tenta- 
tive movements  have  been  made  by  some  in  the  North- 
en  Qmrch  fw  reunion ;  but  as  that  is  deemed  inexpe- 


dient and  impracticable,  the  Northern  General  Confer- 
ence  of  1872  empowered  the  bishope  to  send  a  deputa^ 
tion  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  in  1874,  to  see  if  fraternal  intercourse 
cannot  be  established  between  the  two  connections.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  will  take  place  on  a  basis  honorable 
to  both  parties.  The  fraternal  messenger  sent  to  the 
Northern  Conference  in  1848,  assured  that  body  that 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  always 
ready  for  firatemization  on  the  baids  of  the  plan  of  sep- 
aration. 

IIL  PreteiU  Condiiion,— The  Chmrch  has  been  rapidly 
recovering  from  the  sad  effects,  of  the  war.  At  the  time 
of  the  separation,  in  1844,  there  were  about  450,000  com- 
municants in  the  Southern  Church.  In  1860  there  were 
757,206,  of  whom  207,766  were  colored  members.  These 
figures  were  greatly  reduced  during  the  war.  In  1872 
the  number  of  communicants  was  654,159,  of  whom 
only  8557  were  colored.  There  were  8282  travelling 
and  5184  iocal  preachers — all  embraced  in  the  foregoing 
figures.  Most  of  the  colored  members  had  joined  other 
colored  bodies  of  Methodists.  Many  of  them  are  con- 
nected with  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America,  which  was  organized  in  1870  by  the  sanction 
of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  with  a  distinct  ccmnection  in  fraternal 
relation  with  this  Church,  the  bishops  of  the  latter  con- 
secrating as  bishops  two  odored  ministers  chosen  by  a 
colored  General  Conference.  One  of  them  died  in  1872 ; 
but  the  Connectbn  is  prosperous,  having  a  number  of 
Annual  Conferences,  and  at  a  special  General  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1878,  three  other  bishops 
were  elected.  Their  Discipline,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
Four  bishops  of  the  Southern  Church  have  died,  in  the 
following  order:  Bascom,  Capers,  Soul^,  and  Andrew. 
The  Episcopal  College  now  oonnsts  of  bishops  Paine, 
Pierce,  Kavanaugh,  Early,  Wightman,  Doggett,  Mar- 
vin, McTyeire,  and  Keen^.  There  are  thirty-seven  An- 
nual Conferences,  composed  of  travelling  ministers  and 
lay  delegates — four  of  the  latter  (one  of  whom  may  be  a 
local  preacher)  from  every  district.  The  General  Con- 
ference is  constituted  of  an  equal  number  of  ministere 
and  laymen.  District  ConCerences  are  held  in  all  the 
districts  once  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  review,  etc,  but 
without  legislative  or  judicial  power.  Quarterly  Con- 
ferences are  held  in  all  the  pastoral  charges,  at  which 
exhortere  and  local  preachere  are  licensed,  and  preachere 
are  recommended  to  the  Annual  Conference  for  ordina- 
tion or  admission  into  the  travelling  ministry.  Chureh 
Conferences  are  ordered  once  a  month,  to  review  all  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  affain  of  the  pastoral  charges. 
Sunday-schools,  love-feasts,  class-meetings,  and  prayer- 
meetings  enter  into  the  economy  of  the  Church.  The 
Greneral  Conference  ordered  a  revised  edition  of  tbe  Lit- 
urgy, as  abridged  by  Mr.  Wesley  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  America,  to  be  published  for  those 
congregations  that  might  desire  to  use  it ;  but  few,  if 
any,  do  so.  The  Ritual  is  still  in  use  for  all  occasional 
services,  and  it  has  been  carefully  revised  and  improved, 
as  also  has  been  the  psalmody  of  the  Chureh.  The 
Sunday-school  cause  has  received  a  great  impulse, 
and  many  valuable  publications  are  issued  to  meet  its 
demands.  Universities,  coUeges,  and  academies,  for 
both  sexes,  have  l)een  multiplying  all  over  the  Connec- 
tion. Many  original  worlcs,  which  are  held  in  high  es- 
timation, such  as  histories,  biographies,  sermons,  com- 
mentaries, and  other  w<Hks  on  theology,  have  been  is- 
sued from  the  publishing-house  of  the  Church;  and  the 
great  staple  works  of  the  Wesleyan  press  have  been 
carefully  revised  and  re-printed.  The  publishing-bouse 
was  in  part  destroyed  by  fire  in  February,  1872,  but  a 
magnificent  edifice,  i^proaching  completion,  is  to  take 
its  place.  The  missionaiy  work  of  the  Church  was 
well-nigh  broken  up  by  the  war;  but  it  is  recuperating 
— except  the  missions  to  the  colored  people,  which  were 
considered  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Southern  Method- 
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iftt  Church.  The  miflsion  to  China  has  reoeiyed  a  great 
impetus  and  promises  well ;  so  do  the  Indian  missions. 
A  mission  has  been  established  in  Mexico  wider  favor- 
able auspices.  But  the  destitute  portions  of  the  South 
—destroyed  by  the  war— require  a  vast  amount  of  mis- 
sionary work,  and  in  rendering  thb  the  Church  is  re- 
stricted, for  want  of  sufficient  men  and  means,  fVom  ex- 
tending its  work  in  the  foreign  ^eld,— Disciplines,  Gen- 
eral  Minutes,  Journals  of  the  General  Conferences  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  North  and  South; 
Emory's  History  of  the  Discipline;  Methodist  Church 
Property  Case;  Bedford's  History  of  the  Oryamzation 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  See  Meth- 
odism.    (T.  O.  S.) 

Methodist  Protestant  Church  is  the  name 
assumed  by  a  body  of  Christians  who  seceded  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1880.  The  primary 
causes  for  this  step  were  opposition  to  the  episcopate, 
and  the  decided  refusal  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
istry to  vest  any  aut^iority  in  the  laity.  From  the  very 
outset  efforts  were  made  by  a  minority  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  to  secure  the  representation  of  the 
laity  in  the  conferences.  See  Kilhamites  ;  Lay  Rep- 
resentation. In  1824  a  so-called  Union  Society  was 
founded  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the  purpose  of  agitating 
the  question  of  a  change  of  the  Church  government, 
and  a  periodical  was  established  called  The  Mutual 
Rights  of  the  Ministers  and  Members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churdi,  In  the  spring  of  1826  the  Baltimore 
Union  Society  initiated  a  movement  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  making  a  united  petition  for  a  general 
representation  to  the  General  Conference  of  1828.  The 
convention  was  held  in  November,  1827,  and  the  peti- 
tion was  presented,  but  received  an  unfavorable  reply. 
The  Union  Society,  persisting  in  its  efforts,  a  number 
of  individuals  were  expelled  in  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Baltimore.  This  provoked  many  friends  of  the 
radicals,  and  caused  the  secession  of  considerable  num- 
bers. A  convention  which  met  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov. 
12, 1828,  drew  up  provisional  articles  of  association ;  and 
on  Nov.  2,  1880,  another  convention,  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates  from  various 
states  of  the  Union,  assembled  at  the  same  place,  and, 
after  a  session  protracted  for  three  weeks,  adopted  a 
Constitution  and  a  Book  of  Discipline,  and  formed  a  new 
society,  under  the  name  of  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
The  Rev.  Francis  Waters,  D.D.,  of  Baltimore,  was  pres- 
ident of  this  convention. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  holds  the  same 
doctrinal  views  as  the  parent  body,  and  differs  fW)m 
it  only  in  a  few  points  of  ecclesiastical  government. 
Following  the  example  of  the  British  Wesleyans,  the 
Episcopal  office  is  abolished,  and  a  president  called  to 
rule  over  each  Annual  Conference,  elected  by  the  ballot 
of  that  body.  The  laity  is  admitted  to  an  equal  par- 
ticipation with  the  clergy  in  all  Church  legislation  and 
government  The  General  'Conference,  which  at  first 
met  every  seventh,  but  now  congregates  every  fourth 
year,  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  ministers  and 
laymen,  who  are  elected  by  the  Annual  Conferences  at 
the  ratio  of  one  delegate  of  each  order  from  every  one 
thousand  communicants.  The  General  Conference  has 
authority,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  make  such  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  Church  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  of  Christ ;  to  fix  the  com- 
pensation and  duties  of  travelling  minbters  and  preach- 
ers, etc ;  to  devise  means  for  rawing  money,  and  to  reg- 
ulate the  boundaries  of  Annual  Conference  districta 
The  Annual  Conference,  which  consists  of  all  the  or- 
dained itinerant  ministers  of  the  district-,  has  power  to 
elect  to  orders,  station  ministers,  preachers,  and  mis- 
sionaries ;  make  rules  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  their 
support,  and  fix  the  boundaries  of  circuits  and  stations. 
It  elects  its  own  president  yearly.  The  Quarterly  Con- 
ference is  composed  of  the  trustees,  ministers,  preach- 
ers, exhorters,  leaders,  and  stewards  in  the  circuit  of 
hich  it  is  the  immediate  official  meeting.    It  examines 


the  official  character  of  its  members,  licenses  preachers, 
recommends  candidates  for  ordination  to  the  Amiual 
Conference,  etc  There  are  classes,  leaders,  and  stew- 
ards, as  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  slavery  question  divided  the  Methodist  Protes- 
tant Church  into  two  bodies — the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  of  the  North-western  States,  and  the  Methodist 
Protestants  of  the  Southern  States,  The  head-quarters 
of  the  former  were  established  at  Springfield,  Ohio; 
those  of  the  latter  at  Baltimore,  Md.  The  members  of 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  were  at  that  time  scat- 
tered mainly  over  the  Border  States  and  certain  parts  of 
the  West ;  their  principal  strength  has  nnce  developed 
in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  in  some  portions  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  Of  late  years  a  union  of  all  non-Epis- 
copal Methodists  having  been  proposed,  the  Protestant 
Methodists  North  changed  their  official  name  to  the  Mefk- 
odist  Church,  Their  head-quarters  were  lately  removed 
from  Springfield,  Ohio,  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Each  body- 
has  a  board  of  foreign  and  domestic  missions  and  a  Book 
Concern— theProtestant  Church  South  at  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
the  Methodists  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  At  the  beginning 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Chtm^  counted  83  ministen 
and  about  6000  members;  and  at  the  seventh  General 
Conference  in  1858  there  were  2000  stationed  ministers 
1200  churches,  90,000  members,  and  $1,500,000  worth 
of  property.  In  their  present  divided  form  they  figure, 
according  to  the  New  York  Observer  Year-book  of  187S, 
as  follows :  (1)  The  Methodist  Church  counts  28  con- 
ferences, 766  preachers,  and  about  75,000  members,  with 
a  Church  property  of  $1,609,425;  and  (3)  the  Method- 
ist Protestant  Church,  within  25  conferences,  employa 
423  preachers,  and  has  about  70,000  members. 

The  Methodist  Protestants  have  three  colleges:  the 
Western  Maryland,  at  Westminster,  Carroll  County,  Md. ; 
Yadkin  College,  North  Carolina;  and  one  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  Methodist  Protestant,  a  weekly  paper,  of 
which  the  Rev.  L.W.  Bates,  D.D.,  is  the  editor,  pub- 
lished at  their  Book  Concern,  is  the  official  organ.  The 
eleventh  General  Conference  of  this  body  is  to  be  held 
at  Lynchburg,  Yii^inia,  on  the  firrt  Friday  of  May, 
1874. 

The  Methodist  Church  issues  a  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Methodist  Recorder,  edited  by  Alexander  Clark,  and 
published  by  the  Book  Concern  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Abo 
a  semi-monthly  Sunday-school  journal,  edited  hj  the 
same.  A  new  Hymn-book,  entitled  The  Voice  ofPraise^ 
has  just  been  compiled  and  published,  which  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  any  other  denomination.  Among 
the  recent  literary  productions  of  the  Church  are  the 
following  works:  Pulpit  Echoes,  by  John  Scott,  D.D.; 
Non- Episcopal  Methodism,  by  T.  H.  Colhouer,  A^.; 
Wonders  of  the  East,hy  J.J.  Smith,  D.D. ;  Thelmpendu^ 
Conflict,  by  J.  J.  Smith,  D.D. ;  Recollections  ofJtmerant 
Life,  by  George  Brown,  D.D. ;  The  Lady  Piracher,  by 
the  same ;  The  Gospel  in  the  Trees,  by  Alexander  Clark, 
AM. ;  Work-day  Christianity,  by  the  same ;  etc  Adrian 
College,  Adrian,  Mich.,  is  under  their  control,  and  is  in 
a  most  promising  condition.  Its  president  is  George  B. 
McElruy,  D.D.  It  admits  both  males  and  females. 
The  Missionary  Board — William  Collier,  D.D.,  president, 
and  C.  H.  Williams,  corresponding  secretary — is  devis- 
ing large  plans  for  the  West,  and  initiating  foreign 
work.  The  Board  of  Ministerial  Education — J.  B. 
Walker,  corresponding  secretary — ^is  doing  a  good  work 
for  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  There  is  a 
fair  prospect  that  at  an  early  day  an  oiganic  reunion 
with  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  will  be  effiected. 
The  initiatory  steps  have  already  been  taken,  and  will 
probably  lead  to  a  united  Methodist  Church  of  notn- 
episcopal  order.  The  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  will  meet  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  17, 1874. 
See  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Churchy  and  Disci- 
pline  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church;  also  Stevens, 
Hist,  of  Methodism,  iii,  468 ;  Bangs,  Hist,  Meth,  Ch,  ill, 
432  sq. ;  Sprague,  A  nnals  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vol.  vii,  IntitKL 
p.  18.    See  Methodism.    (J.  U.  W.) 
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BCethodists,  Camp,  is  a  term  of  reproach  which 
in  the  days  of  eariv  Methodism  was  fastened  upon  those 
Methodists  in  the  Western  States  of  North  America 
who,  with  a  view  to  promote  revivals  of  religion,  adopted 
csmp-meetings,  at  which  religious  services  were  con- 
dacted.  Now  that  camp>meetings  have  become  popu- 
kr,  in  this  eoontiy  the  term  is  no  longer  employed. 

Methodists,  Dialectio,  or  Romish,  as>  they 
have  also  been  called,  flourished  near  the  middle  of  the 
I'lh  centoiy.  They  were  priests  of  the  Cborch  of 
Borne,  who  attempted,  by  ingenious  sophistry,  to  refute 
the  arguments  employed  against  them  by  the  Protestant 
(Huguenot)  party.  Moeheim  {Ecdes,  Hist,  voL  iii)  ar- 
ranges these  "Methodists"" under  two  classes.  Accord- 
ing to  his  classification,  the  one  party  in  their  contro- 
Tosies  urged  their  opponents  to  adduce  direct  proof  of 
their  doctrines  by  an  appeal  to  the  statements  of  the 
Holy  Scripture.  The  other  party  refused  to  encounter 
the  Protestants  by  arguing  with  them  on  the  various 
disputed  points,  but  sought  to  overcome  them  by  ad- 
dndng  certain  great  principles  involving  the  whole  sub- 
jecL  Thus  they  inasted  that  the  Church  which  was 
durgeaUe  with  changing  or  modifying  its  doctrines 
cookl  not  have  the  Holy  Spirit  for  its  guide. 

In  England  the  term  Methoditt  is  frequently  applied 
to  a  person  who  becomes  religious,  without  reference  to 
my  particular  sect  or  party,  and  especially  to  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  England  who  are  evangelical  and  zeal- 
ous in  their  preaching. 

Methodists,  Free  (properiy  ''The  Free  Meth- 
odist Crcbch*^.  This  body,  the  youngest  of  the  Meth- 
odist family,  an  oflfshoot  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  dates  Its  existence  from  Aug.  28, 1860,  when  it 
was  organized  at  a  convention  held  at  Pekin,  Niagara 
Cc,  N.  T.,  composed  of  laymen  and  ministers  who  were 
then  or  had  been  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

I.  Origwy  etc, — ^The  causes  for  the  establishment  of 
this  independent  body  were  manifold.  Most  prominent, 
however,  were  a  desire  for  primitive  Methodist  timplic^ 
iif,  and  more  faithful  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and 
usages  of  Wesley  and  hb  associates.  Its  organizers 
were  ministers  expelled  from  the  **  parent*"  body  because 
of  their  course  in  opposing  what  they  called  innovations 
or  departures  from  the  rndes  of  the  Discipline.  It  was 
and  is  daimed  by  those  engaged  in  the  Free  Methodist 
morement  that  the  Methodist  Church  has  declined  in 
spirituality  since  their  early  history,  and  that  in  the  rapid 
progress  made  by  the  Church  in  adding  numbers,  acquire 
ing  property,  etc.,  sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  to 
guard  its  purity,  and  preserve  its  primitive  power  and 
spiritual  efficiency — the  tokration  of  many  worldly  prac- 
tices, and  a  departure  from  correct  doctrine  on  several  im- 
portant pointa.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  asserted  that  widely 
divergent  and  contradictory  teachings  are  heard  from 
the  pcdpit  on  the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification  without 
offirial  rebuke,  some  preachers  claiming  sanctification  as 
a  work  done  concomitantly  with  justification,  others  re- 
garding it  as  a  result  to  be  reached  by  a  gradual  process 
of  spiritual  growth,  and  yet  others  preaching  it  as  a  sec- 
ond distinct  attainment  to  be  received  instantaneously 
by  fiuth.  The  Free  Methodists  also  hold  that  hearty  and 
thorough  repentance,  evinced  by  honest  confession,  and 
complete  abandonment  of  all  sin,  is  practically  not 
enough  insisted  on,  and  that  many  are  accepted  as  con- 
verts who  are  not  even  scripturally  awakened ;  that  a 
merely  intellectaal  belief,  born  of  human  reason,  is  al- 
knred  to  uke  the  place  of  the  supernatural  faith  taught 
by  Paul  and  Wesley;  that  the  direct  witness  of  the 
Spirit  is  not  now  enjoyed  by  multitudes  of  professed 
Methodists;  that  power  over  all  sin  is  not  experienced ; 
that  entire  sanctification  is  even  professedly  a  rare  at^ 
tainment;  that  the  execution  of  discipline  is  so  neg- 
lected as  to  become  difficult,  and  in  many  societies  im- 
possible; that  Methodists  generally  have  abandoned 
plaioness  of  dress,  and  are  as  fashionably  attired  as  the 
vodd  itself;  that  they  are  allowed  and  countenanced 


in  the  transaction  of  unscriptural  business  enterprises, 
and  transact  lawful  business  on  worldly  principles ;  and 
especially  that  secret  and  oatb-bound  fellowship  with 
societies  composed  in  large  part  of  imsaved  men  is  tol- 
erated and  encouraged;  and  that  the  relaxing  of  the 
rule  requiring  attendance  at  class  is  especially  fatal  to 
spirituality.  It  is  also  further  asserted  that  other  evi- 
dences of  the  spirittud  decline  of  the  Church  are  exhib- 
ited by  the  partial  and  frequent  abandonment  of  the 
free-seat  qrstem  in  its  houses  of  worship;  and  in  the 
substitution  of  choir  singing  and  instrumental  perform- 
ances for  congregational  praise;  by  the  reading  instead 
of  preaching  of  sermons;  by  the  building  of  extra va- 
ganUy  oostiy  churches^  and  resorting  to  improper  modes 
of  Church  support,  such  as  Church  fairs,  picnics,  dona- 
tion parties,  etc 

The  movement  for  the  organization  of  this  indepen- 
dent body  had  its  commencement  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Genesee  Conference  (N.  Y.)  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  A  number  of  ministers  of  that  body  had 
written  and  spoken  against  these  alleged  departures 
from  the  primitive  faith  of  Methodism.  By  the  year 
1855  a  state  of  feeling  had  been  engendered  which  re- 
sulted in  acrimonious  disputes,  accusations.  Church  tri- 
als, etc,  and  finally,  in  the  year  1858,  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Roberts  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  M*Creery 
on  a  charge  of  contumacy.  Mr.  Roberts  had  been  tried 
the  previous  year  by  his  Conference  for  alleged  **  im- 
moral and  unchristian  conduct."  (Said  conduct  con- 
sisted in  publishing  an  article  in  the  Northern  Indepeth- 
dent  entitied  ^^  New-school  Methodism,"  in  which  the 
writer  set  forth  views  such  as  have  been  recited  above, 
and  which  he  offered  to  retract  and  confess  as  publicly 
as  they  had  been  promulgated  if  proved  untrue  or  in- 
correct.) His  article  was  assumed  to  be  slanderous, 
however,  and  he  was  found  guilty,  and  was  sentencetl 
to  be  rebuked  by  the  bishop.  The  contumacy  charged 
against  him  in  the  following  year  consisted  in  publish- 
ing and  circulating  a  second  edition  of  New'-eckool 
Methodism,  and  a  pamphlet  signed  by  George  W.  Estes, 
which  gave  a  short  account  of  the  trial  of  the  year 
preceding.  On  this  charge  (which  was  disproved  as 
to  the  puhliehing),  and  on  the  testimony  of  one  wit- 
ness (whose  veracity  was  impeached)  as  to  the  circula- 
tion, Mr.  Roberts,  in  connection  with  one  or  two  col- 
leagues, was  expelled  from  the  Genesee  Conference  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Thb  proceeding  was 
regarded  as  a  measure  of  high-handed  persecution  by 
many  minbters  and  laymen  of  the  Church,  and  during 
the  ensuing  year  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  promi- 
nent laymen  met  in  convention  at  Albion,  Orleans 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  passed  resolutions  expressing  their 
entire  and  unabated  confidence  in  the  expelled  preach- 
ers, and  recommending  them  to  continue  to  labor  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  This  sympathy  of  the  laymen  was 
shared  by  many  of  the  ministers  of  the  Conference,  and 
this  was  so  publicly  expressed  that  at  the  ensuing  Con- 
ference four  of  them  were  expelled  on  charges  of  *'  con- 
tumacy," while  two  others  were  located  for  the  same 
cause  A  large  number  of  the  lay  members  were  also 
excluded  from  the  Church.  The  ensuing  General  Con- 
ference, held  at  Buflalo  in  1860,  was  respectfully  pe- 
titioned by  fifteen  hundred  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  within  the  bounds  of  the  Conference 
from  which  these  expulsions  had  taken  place  to  inves- 
tigate the  judicial  action  of  said  Conference  in  relation 
to  these  matters.  A  committee  was  appointed  for  this 
purpose ;  but  was  finally  discharged.  B.  T.  Roberts  had 
appealed  from  both  of  the  decisions  of  the  Conference  in 
his  case.  The  first  only  was  entertained,  and  on  that, 
**  The  verdict  of  reproof,"  the  appeal  committee  stood 
equally  divided.  The  other  appeal  was  not  entertained. 
Thus  these  ministers  and  members  were  shut  out  of  the 
Church.  As  they  believed  that  the  causes  which  had  led 
to  their  expulsion  existed  more  or  less  in  all  the  other 
churches  bearing  the  Methodbt  name,  they  felt  com- 
pelled to  organize  a  new  denomination,  that  would,  in 
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their  judgment,  more  fully  carry  out  the  ptirpoeeB  and 
designs  of  Methodism.* 

IL  OrffomzaHon,  DodrmeSj  etc — ^In  the  formation  of 
the  new  Church,  while  everything  calculated  to  sustain 
and  cherish  the  original  spirit  of  Methodism  has  been 
carefully  retained,  care  has  been  taken  to  incorporate 
into  its  modes  of  govemment  everything  shown  by 
the  progress  of  Methodism  for  a  century  past  to  be  nec- 
essary. l*he  Episcopacy  is  abandoned,  and  general  sn- 
perintendency  substituted;  the  incumbents  of  the  office 
are  elected  every  four  years.  Quadrennial,  Annual,  and 
Quarterly  Conferences  are  retained  as  in  the  parent 
body,  while  the  last  addition  to  the  machinery  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  government,  viz.  the  District  Con- 
ference, adopted  in  1872,  has  been  in  use  among  the 
Free  Methodists  from  their  beginning.  In  all  the  be- 
fore-named Church  courts  a  number  of  laymen,  equal  to 
the  ministry,  are  admitted,  and  their  right  to  speak  and 
vote  is  fully  guaranteed.  The  official  board  is  retained, 
and  there  is  provision  for  annual  meetings  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  societies  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to 
the  Annual  Conferences,  and  stewards.  Class-meetings 
are  held,  and  attendance  is  a  condition  of  membership 
in  the  Church.  The  preachers  in  charge  nominate  and 
the  classes  elect  the  class-leaders.  The  office  of  presid- 
ing elder  is  retained,  but  the  name  of  the  officer  is  du- 
trict  chairman. 

The  articles  of  faith  adopted  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  two  additions, 
designed  to  secure  uniformity  of  belief,  and  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  errors  on  the  important  points  to 
which  they  relate.  The  first  is  on  entire  sanctification, 
and  the  first  part  is  in  the  words  of  John  Wesley,  vis. : 
^  Justified  persons,  while  they  do  not  outwardly  commit 
nn,  are  nevertheless  conscious  of  sin  still  remaining  in 
the  heart.  They  feel  a  natural  tendency  to  evil,  a 
proneness  to  depart  from  God,  and  cleave  to  the  things 
of  earth.  Those  that  are  sanctified  wholly  are  saved 
from  all  inward  sin — from  evil  thoughts  and  evil  tem- 
pers. No  wrong  temper,  none  contrary  to  love  remains 
in  the  souL  All  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  are 
governed  by  pure  love.  Entire  sanctification  takes  place 
subsequently  to  justification,  and  is  the  work  of  God 
wrought  instantaneously  upon  the  consecrated,  believing 
souL  After  a  soul  is  cleansed  from  all  sin,  it  is  then 
fully  prepared  to  grow  in  grace"  (^Ditcifime,  '^  Articles 
of  Religion,**  ch.  i,  §  1,  p.  28).  This  doctrine  is  regarded 
as  of  so  much  importance  that  no  person  is  admitted  to 
the  full  membership  of  the  Church  who  does  not  endorse 
it,  and  pledge  himself  definitely  to  seek  diligently  the 
experience  thereot  No  minister  would  be  tolerated  in 
the  body  who  could  be  truthfully  regarded  as  out  of 
accordance  in  views  or  teaching  therewith. 

The  second  new  article  of  faith  is  onjuturt  reward 
and  punUhmenly  and  reads  as  follows:  ^God  has  ap- 
pointed a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  Gospel. 
The  righteous  shall  have  in  heaven  an  inheritance  in- 

*  In  adherence  to  our  rule  respecting  denorolnational 
articles,  we  hare  permitted  onr  contributor  to  state  his 
case  in  his  own  way.  Justice  to  all  parties  concerned, 
however,  requires  us  to  add  that  seTernl  of  the  above 
statements  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Church  in  qn^- 
tion  are  made  flrom  a  pnrtisan  point  of  view,  and  con- 
sequently fail  to  give  a  hdr  representation  of  the  srounds 
of  contmversv.  This  is  true,  at  least,  in  the  following 
particulars:  (1)  The  original  aifOculty  grew  out  of  a  spir- 
it of  censorionsnees  and  insnl>ordination  exhibited  by 
the  parties  in  question.  <8)  The  cxpolsion  of  the  minis- 
ters fh>m  the  Annual  Conference  was  in  accordance  with 
the  regular  forms  of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  and  the  pri- 
vate members  were  dropped,  in  accordance  with  an  epis- 
copal decision,  after  they  had  really  abandoned  their  for- 
mer communion.  (3)  The  appeal  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence was  dismissea,  as  beine  nnsnstalned  by  adequate 
reasons.  In  all  there  proceedrnss,  the  Church  nrom  which 
they  were  excluded  acted  in  the  soverei^rn  ris^ht  of  self- 
defence,  and  its  legitimate  anthoritiea  were  the  ultimate 
jndees  of  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the  course  pur- 
sued Those  who  had  incurred  the  penalty  had  therefore 
no  Jn»t  canne  to  complain  of  the  action  taken,  however  se- 
re ii  might  seem  to  them.— En. 


cormptible,  undeffled,  and  that  fiideth  not  away.  The 
wicked  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  where 
their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fibre  b  not  quenched** 
{Ditc^pUne,  *<  Articles  of  Religion,**  ch.  i,  §  1,  p.  23). 

A  noteworthy  difference  c^  polity  exists  between  this 
and  all  other  Methodist  bodies  in  respect  to  admitting 
members  on  probation.  None  are  received  simply  on 
expressing  "'  a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,** 
but  all  are  required  to  give  evidence  of  such  a  desire  by 
confessing  a  **  saving  faith  in  Christ,**  In  other  words, 
none  are  added  to  the  Church,  even  on  probation,  unless 
it  is  believed  that  they  *'  are  saved.**  Free  Methodists 
claim  that  much  of  the  defection  alleged  to  have  takoi 
place  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  other  churches  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  multitudes  have  joined  the  Church 
as  seekers  of  salvation,  but  have  gone  no  further  ^irit- 
ually. 

It  is  also  definitely  required  of  all  who  join  the  Free 
Methodist  Church  that  they  shall  lay  aside  all  superflu- 
ous ornaments  in  dress,  *'  laying  aside  gold,  pearls,  and 
costly  array**  {Di$c%pUne^  ch.  i,  §  8,  ^  4).  That  they 
shall  keep  free  from  connection  with  all  societies  requir- 
ing an  oath,  affirmation,  or  promise  of  secresy  as  a  con- 
dition of  membership  therein  (ibid,  %  5).  Also  thai 
they  shall  refrain  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  except  as  medicine  ijiid.  p. 
81,  If  4). 

ni.  Pretent  Condition,  etc, — ^The  progress  of  the  de- 
nomination is  rapid,  considering  the  bold  stand  it  makes 
against  many  customs  and  usages  quite  popular  even  in 
the  churches,  and  the  nature  of  the  requirements  made 
of  those  who  become  members.  During  the  first  years 
of  its  history  it  had  to  encounter  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  early  Methodism  in  the  form  of  wild  fanat- 
icism and  a  spirit  of  insubordination  to  proper  church 
regulations,  and  it  suflered  considerably  from  the  doings 
and  sayings  of  some  who  were  never  members  of  the 
Church,  but  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  formed,  and  acting  somewhat  in 
connection  with  its  movements,  promulgated  ideas  and 
encouraged  practices  contrary  to  pure  Gospel;  but  the 
young  denomination  has  had  power  to  shake  off  these 
parasites,  and  free  itself  from  these  incumbrances,  and 
bids  fair  to  march  on  its  way  successfully  in  the  mission 
of  spreading  scriptural  holiness  as  understood  by  Wesley 
and  his  immediate  coadjutors.  The  religious  services 
of  the  Free  Methodists  are  generally  characterized  by 
the  warmth  and  fervor  so  noticeable  among  early  Meth- 
odists.   Congregational  singing  b  universaL 

The  Free  Methodist  Church  is  at  present  composed 
of  seven  Annual  Conferences,  embracing  portions  of 
nearly  every  Northern  state  in  the  Union.  The  f<^ow- 
ing  is  an  abstract  of  statistics  taken  from  the  reports  of 
the  Conferences  for  the  year  ending  September,  1872 : 
Meml)erB,  7155 ;  travelling  preachers,  165 ;  local  preach- 
ers, 159 ;  Sabbath-schools,  155 ;  scholars,  4894 ;  teachera, 
973;  value  of  Church  property,  $263,550. 

Two  educational  institutions  have  been  started  nnder 
the  auspices  of  the  Church,  one  at  North  Chili,  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y.,  the  other  at  Spring  Arbor,  Michigan. 
These  are  conducted  with  strict  reference  to  the  princi- 
ples and  usages  of  the  people  by  whom  th^  are  sus- 
tained, and  bid  fair  to  become  successful. 

The  publication  of  a  monthly  magazine  was  com- 
menced by  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Roberts  in  the  year  1860,  en- 
titled The  Eamett  Christian,  devoted  to  the  advocacy 
of  Bible  holiness.  It  has  been  fVom  the  first  well  sus- 
tained, and,  though  it  is  an  exponent  of  the  principles 
taught  by  Free  Methodists,  is  still  conducted  as  an  in- 
dependent enterprise,  and  regarded  as  an  nnsectarian 
publication.  It  has  a  large  circulation  outside  the 
Church,  which  supplies  its  chief  patronage.  A  weekly 
paper,  entitled  7*Ae  Free  Methodist,  and  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Levi  Wood,  was  started  in  the  interests  of  the  de- 
nomination Nov.  2, 1867.  This  also  is  a  private  enter- 
prise, though  depending  on  the  patronage  of  the  body 
for  support.    It  is  now  published  at  Aurora,  111.,  and  its 
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pnsent  editor  is  the  Bev.L.Baiky.  It  hAs  a  very  large 
drcuktioiL 

At  present  the  Ubon  of  the  Fiee  Methodist  Chtuch 
are  ooofiDed  to  the  poor  and  oomparatively  uneducated 
eltsKs  of  the  oommonity,  and  its  ministers  are  mostly 
drawn  ftom  them.  It  can  scarcely  claim  much  denom- 
ioitioaal  literature.  The  Rev.  E.  Bowen,  D.D.,  wrote  a 
history,  entitled  The  Ongm  of  the  Free  Methoditi  Church, 
wfaicb  is  nther  a  plain,  straightforward  statement  of 
historical  facts  than  an  attempted  literary  monument. 
The  Rev.  B.  T.  Bot>ert8|  who  has  from  its  organization 
been  general  superintendent  of  the  body,  having  been 
thrice  re-elected  to  that  position,  graduated  at  Middle- 
town,  Oonn.,  and  u  a  writer  of  considerable  power.  His 
editorials,  tracts,  and  essays  display  argumentative  abili- 
tr,  and  the  &culty  of  uttering  truths  concisely.  (N.  S.  G.) 
'  Methodists,  The.    See  Methodism. 

Methodius,  St.  (sumamed  also  Eubalus  and  Eubu- 
&tt\  a  noted  theologian  of  the  Eastern  Church  of  the 
3d  centoiy,  one  of  the  **  fathers'*  and  "^  martyrs"  of  the 
Church,  flourished  first  as  bishop  of  Olympus  and  Pa- 
tan,  in  Lycia  (hence  also  oftentimes  sumamed  Pata- 
raim\  and  later  presided  over  the  see  of  Tyre,  in  Pal- 
erttne.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  early  in  the  4th 
century.  According  to  Suidas,  he  suffered  a  martyr's 
death  at  Chakis  ('A  varoXqc)  during  the  reign  of  Decius 
(249-251)  and  Valerian.  This  seems  improbable,  how- 
ever, once  Valerian  reigned  after  and  not  contemporary 
with  Decioa,  and  since  the  chronology  of  the  reign  of 
these  emperors  is  far  from  accurate.  It  seems  pretty 
well  established  now  that  Methodius  was  a  contempora- 
tj  of  PMphyry ;  and  if  he  died  in  a  persecution,  it  was 
probably,  as  Cave  supposes,  in  that  of  A.D.  808,  or,  as 
Fabfidua  thinks,  in  that  of  A.D.  811.  The  last-named 
date  is  quite  generally  accepted  as  the  year  of  Metho- 
dins's  decease.  Epiphanius  says  that  ^  he  was  a  very 
learned  man,  and  a  strenuous  assertor  of  the  truth." 
Jerome  has  ranked  him  in  hia  catalogue  of  Church  writ- 
en,  but  Eosebius  has  not  mentioned  him ;  which  silence 
id  attributed  by  some,  though  merely  upon  conjecture, 
to  MethodioB's  having  written  very  sharply  against  Or- 
igen,  who  was  favOTed  by  Eosebius.  His  principal 
worics  are,  Ilept  'Avacrraffewc,  Dt  Reswrrtctione,  against 
Origen,  divided  into  two  or  three  parts;  fragments  of 
it  are  to  be  found  in  Epiphanius  {Panarium),  in  Photius 
{BHiioth&oa),  and  in  the  works  of  Damascenus:— Ilepj 
riv  ytvtrihf,  De  Creaiis,  in  Photius : — IIcpc  Ahrt^ov- 
ciov  Koj  iril^fv  rd.  kokA^  De  lAbero  A  rbitrio,  Leo  Alla- 
tioa  gave  the  foil  text,  together  with  a  Latin  veraon, 
bat  the  work,  as  contained  in  Comb^fis*s  edition  of  Me- 
ihodios,  is  not  complete  *.--IIe/M  rfjc  dyyfXofUfiijTov 
vapl^tvtitic  ««i  dyvdaci  ^^  Angelica  VtrffmUate  et 
CoitUate,  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue :  it  is  a  cu- 
rMoa  work,  partjiking  at  once  of  the  character  of  Plato's 
Bmquet  and  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  thoroughly  Chris- 
tian in  ita  doctrines,  but  very  free  in  its  language.  Pho- 
tius cUims  that  it  was  interpolated,  and  contains  traces 
of  Arianiam ;  these,  however,  have  disappeared  from  the 
MSSw  at  present  extant,  from  which  the  work  was 
fint  published  by  Leo  Allatius,  under  the  title  8,  Me- 
fhodiiy  qtitcopi  et  marttfrit,  Conowium  decern  Virgkmm 
LtoAUixtuu  Aadenus  non  eiUtum primus  Grace  vidgavit, 
lAxtme  verii;  noUu  ei  diairiben  de  Methodiorum  scriptie 
a^eck  (Borne,  1656, 8vo).  About  the  same  time  Possi- 
nos  prepared  another  edition,  which  was  published  a^ 
Pkiis  under  the  title  S,  MethodU  Conowium  Virginum 
Grmce  ei  LcUine  mmcprimum  editum  (1657,  8vo).  It  b 
•ho  to  be  found  in  Comb^  A  uctuar,  BibL  Pair,  (Paris, 
1572)  i—Oratio  de  Simeane  et  Anna,  seu  In  Festum  Oc- 
ftrmt  et  PurificatUmia  B,  Maria,  published  by  Petrus 
Flantinas  (Antwerp,  1598) ;  this  has  by  some  been  con- 
Bdered  as  the  work  of  a  later  Methodius,  but  thb  opinion 
is  GODtiadicted  by  AEatius:— Aoyoc  irtpi  Maprvputv, 
Sermo  de  Martyribtts:—Eic  rd  Bata,  In  Ramos  PaU 
*antm:  Photius  gives  extracts  of  this  oration,  bat  some 
doubt  Methodius  being  its  author: — Libri  Adversus 
PorphfiiHwi,  fragments  of  which  are  given  by  Damas- 


cenus: — De  Pgthonissa  contra  Oripenem,  lost :  —  Com* 
mentarii  in  Cantica  Cantioorum,  of  which  only  fragments 
remain: — Sivwf,  lost;  etc.  Another  work,  De  RevC' 
laHone,  somedmes  attributed  to  him,  is  more  likely  from 
a  later  Methodius.  The  De  Libero  A  rhitrio,  De  Resur^ 
rectione,  De  Angelica  Virgimtate  et  CasHtaie,  two  homi- 
lies, and  the  extracts  contained  in  Photius,  were  pub- 
lished by  Comb^fis  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes  (Paris, 
1644,  foL),  together  with  the  works  of  Amphilochus  and 
Andreas  Cretensis.  Galland  has  collected  the  preserved 
works  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  Methodius,  as 
well  as  all  fragments,  and  published  them  in  his  BibUoth, 
Pair.  voL  iii.  See  Photius,  Cod.  p.  284-287 ;  Mai,  Scr^ 
vet.  not,  eoU.  vii,  1 ;  Cave,  Histor.  Litt. ;  Henschen,  in  the 
BoUandists,  Acta  Sanctorum,  voL  iv;  Nath.  Lardner, 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  vol  v;  Oudin,  Com- 
ment, de  ScriptorHms  eccles,  voL  i;  Andrea Sixt,  Dissert, 
de  Metkodio  (Altorf,  1787,  4to) ;  Fabricius,  ^t^  Grcsca 
(edit,  of  HarlesB),  vii,  746  et  aL;  Donaldson,  HisL  Ch. 
Lit, ;  Milman,  Hist.  Lai.  Christianity  (see  Index) ;  Schaff, 
Ch.  Hist,  i,  856  sq.,  511 ;  Neander,  Christ  Dogmas,  i,  121, 
256 ;  Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  1871,  January,  p.  164.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Metliodiiis  OF  BouBMiA,  a  native  of  Theesalonica, 
who  flourished  during  the  9th  century,  became  distin- 
guished by  his  missionary  zeal,  his  learning,  and  his 
skill  as  a  painter.  He  flrst  entc^  a  convent  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Rome, 
where  he  acquired  that  remarkable  skill  as  an  artist 
which  leads  Le  Beau  (Hist,  du  Bas  Empire,  xiv,  862) 
to  speak  of  him  as  the  most  eminent  painter  of  his  time 
— a  high  compliment,  indeed,  when  we  note  that  among 
his  contemporaries  were  Modalulph,  in  France,  TutUo,  in 
Germany,  and  Lazarus,  in  Constantinople,  all  of  whom 
are  considered  artists  of  great  ability.  After  his  return 
to  Constantinople,  he  received  an  invitation  from  Bogo- 
ris,  king  of  Bulgaria,  to  visit  his  court,  and  instruct 
him  and  hb  subjects  in  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
Thb  king's  heart  had  been  softened  towards  the  Chris- 
tian religion  by  the  influence  of  hb  sbter,  who  had 
shortly  before  returned  from  Constantinople,  whither, 
thirty-eight  years  before,  she  had  been  conveyed  as  a 
captive,  and  where  she  had  been  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated a  Christian.  A  severe  pestilence  oppressed  Bul- 
garia, and  led  Bogoris  formally  to  implore  the  aid  of  hb 
sister's  (Jod.  The  plague  was  stayed,  and  the  king  ac- 
knowledged the  might  and  goodness  d  the  Christian's 
(rod  in  hearing  and  answering  hb  prayer;  but  still  he 
shrank  from  deserting  entirely  the  faith  of  hb  fathers, 
lest  hb  subjects  should  revolt  against  him  in  defence  of 
paganism.  At  thb  critical  moment  he  bethought  him- 
self of  the  strange  expedient  of  using  the  skilM  pencil 
of  Methodius,  knowing  that*hb  people  could  be  more 
readily  affected  by  images  of  terror  than  by  eloquent 
words  of  persuasiotL  By  hb  advice  Methodius  painted 
the  last  judgpnent,  and  so  vividly  represented  the  tor- 
tures of  the  damned  that  the  heart  of  the  king  himself 
was  struck  with  terror,  and  he  sought  to  escape  thb  ter- 
rible destiny  by  numbering  himsdtf  among  Uie  sons  of 
the  Church.  He  was  accordinglv  baptized  in  868  or 
864;  and,  though  much  opposition  was  shown,  pagan- 
ism was  rapidly  compelled  to  yield  to  the  Christbn  re- 
ligion as  introduced  by  Methodius.  After  working  with 
such  success  in  Bulgaria,  Methodius  was  sent  into  Greek 
Moravia,  where,  in  conjunction  with  hb  brother  Cyril 
(q.  v.),  he  accomplbhed  a  great  work,  hb  holy  zeal 
meeting  with  grand  results.  Christianity  had  already 
found  its  way  to  some  parts  of  the  tribe  by  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Frankbh  empire  under  Chariemagne,  but 
the  nation,  as  a  whole,  was  still  devoted  to  paganism. 
Its  ruler,  Radislav  or  Rastices,  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Greek  empire  for  political  purposes.  Thb  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  the  sending  forth  of  these  two 
missionary  brothers.  Methodius  rendered  valuable  as- 
sistance to  hb  brother  Cjrril  in  hb  task  of  inventing  an 
alphabet  for  the  Sclavonic  bnguage,  and  in  the  work  of 
translating  the  Kbie,  as  well  as  several  liturgical  works, 
into  the  language  of  the  people. 
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A  schism  breaking  out  betweeD  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek  churches,  the  Moravian  prince  was  induced,  by 
political  changes,  to  enter  into  a  closer  relation  with  the 
German  empire  and  the  Western  Church.  Methodius 
and  Cynl,  in  this  emergency,  proved  themselves  to  be 
men  who  valued  Christianity  more  highly  than  sect. 
They  repaired  to  Rome,  where  they  easily  entered  into 
an  understanding  with  pope  Adrian  I,  so  that  party 
strife  caused  no  delay  in  the  good  work.  Cyril  remained 
in  Rome  as  a  monk,  while  Methodius,  alter  acknowledg- 
ing submission  to  the  Romish  Church,  and  giving  a  sat- 
isfactory confession  of  faith,  was  consecrated  archbishop 
of  the  Moravian  Church.  It  was  while  Methodius  was 
laboring  in  Moravia  that  duke  Borzivoy,  of  Bohemia, 
visited  the  court  of  Swatopluk  (871),  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  Christian  religion,  acknowledged  his 
belief  in  it  by  causing  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  attend- 
ants to  be  baptized.  On  his  return  to  Bohemia,  Me- 
thodius accompanied  him,  and  for  a  short  time  labored 
successfully,  converting  many,  and  causing  several  con- 
vents and  churches  to  be  erected.  From  this  new  field 
he  returned  to  Moravia,  where  he  remained  until  the 
wars  with  which  the  country  was  then  distracted  obliged 
him  to  transfer  the  field  c^  his  labors  to  the  adjacent 
provinces  connected  with  the  German  empire.  The 
clergy  of  Salzburg,  envious  of  hia  success,  and  prejudiced 
against  the  Eastern  Church,  complained  to  pope  John 
VIII  that  Methodius  was  attached  to  the  customs  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  that  he  made  use  of  the  Sclavonic 
language  in  public  worship,  and  accused  him  of  infring- 
ing on  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg.  The 
pope,  though  little  inclined  to  listen  to  accusations 
which  German  bishops  might  make  against  any  prelate 
ordained  at  Rome,  could  not  altogether  allay  his  suspi- 
cions as  to  the  relations  between  Methodius  and  the 
Eastern  Church,  especiaUy  at  a  time  when  there  were 
constant  bickerings  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
churches.  Methodius  hastened  to  Rome  in  obedience 
to  the  call  of  the  pope  (879),  and  an  interview  took 
place,  which  resulted  in  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
charges  made  against  him.  The  pope  even  defended 
the  use  of  the  Sclavonic  instead  of  the  Latin  language, 
in  a  letter  written  to  the  Moravian  prince,  in  which  he 
says :  **  The  alphabet  invented  by  a  certain  philosopher, 
Constantino  (Cyril),  to  the  end  that  God's  praise  may 
duly  sound  forth  in  it,  we  rightly  commend ;  and  we 
order  that  in  this  language  the  messages  and  works  of 
our  Lord  Christ  be  decli^ ;  for  we  are  exhorted  by 
Holy  Scripture  to  praise  the  Lord,  not  in  three  languages 
alone,  but  in  all  tongues  and  nations  (Psa.  cxvii,  and 
PhiUp.  ii).  And  the  apostles,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
proclaimed  in  all  languages  the  great  works  of  God. 
And  the  apostle  Paul  exhorts  us  (1  Cor.  xiv)  that, 
speaking  in  tongues,  we  should  edify  the  Church.  It 
stands  not  at  all  in  contradiction  with  the  faith  to  cele- 
brate the  mass  in  this  language,  to  read  the  Gospel  or 
lessons  from  the  Scriptures  properly  translated  into  it, 
or  to  rehearse  any  of  the  Church  hymns  in  the  same, 
for  the  God  who  is  the  author  of  the  three  principal 
languages  created  the  others  also  for  his  own  gk>ry. 
Only  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  greater  solemnity,  that 
in  ail  the  Moravian  churches  the  Gospel  should,  in  the 
first  place,  be  publicly  read  in  Latin,  and  then  repeated 
in  the  Sclavonic  language,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the 
people*"  (Neander,  iii,  818).  The  pope  also  formed  the 
Moravians  into  a  separate  diocese,  independent  of  the 
German  Church,  and  confirmed  Methodius  as  their  arch- 
bishop, making  him  directly  responsible  to  himself  in- 
stead of  to  the  German  prdate.  This  led  to  new  dis- 
putes, in  which  the  German  clergy  succeeded  in  influ- 
encing the  Moravian  prince  against  Methodius.  One 
of  his  subordinate  bishops,  named  Wichin,  also  attached 
himself  to  the  German  party.  His  difficulties  and  con- 
troversies became  so  numerous  that  he  reported  the 
matter  in  detail  to  the  pope,  and  requested  permission 
to  appear  before  him  in  person.  John  YIII  granted 
thb  request,  and,  though  expressing  a  desire  to  hear 


both  sides  of  the  oontroversy,  assured  him  of  his  kindly 
feelings  towards  him,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  alluw 
the  work  to  suffer,  but  to  prosecute  it  faithfully.  In 
881  Methodius  went  to  Rome,  after  which  time  his  name 
disappears  from  the  records  of  history.  It  cannot  be  de- 
termined whether  he  died  soon  after,  or  whether  the 
hostile  party  in  Moravia  prevented  his  return.  He  was 
canonized  by  the  Church.  The  Greeks  and  Sclavonians 
celebrate  him  on  May  11,  although  in  the  Martyrolo- 
gium  the  day  is  March  9.  See  F.  X.  Richter,  CyriU 
und  Method  der  Slacm  Apastel  (1825) ;  Ginzel,  Gesdi. 
der  Shvm  Apostel  (1857) ;  Raxmann,  Poiitik  der  Papste 
(Elberf.  1869),  vol  ii;  Neander,  Ck.  HUL  iii,  318  sq.; 
Uardwick,  Ck.  Hitt,  Middle  Ages,  p.  Ill  sq.;  Maelear 
HisLo/MMoiu  in  Middle  Ages,  y,28Aeq.    (ILW.T.) 

Methodius  of  Cokstantinoplb,  a  patriarch  in 
the  Eastern  Church  who  flourished  about  1240,  is  prob- 
ably the  author  of  De  RevelaUione,  which  some  attribute 
to  Methodius  Eubulus.  The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin 
version,  b  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Grttcia 
Orthodoxa,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  Biblioth,  Patrum, 
He  also  wrote  jEnigmata,  in  iambic  tristidis,  extant  in 
MS.  See  Fabricius,  BtbU  Gr<BC  vii,  275;  Cave,  p.  662 
(ed.  Geneva). — Smith,  Diet,  Greek  cmd  Rom,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Methodology  Ou^o^oc  and  Xoyoc)  is  the  scien- 
tific plan  of  investigating  any  department  of  knowledge. 
In  the  science  of  theology,  it  is  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  encyclopedia.  The  one  leads  to  the  other.  A 
clear  insight  into  the  nature  and  connecti<m8  of  any 
science  will  lead  to  a  right  mode  of  treating  it ;  and  as 
the  complete  knowledge  of  a  science  is  essential  to  a 
good  method,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  method  is 
the  best  test  and  verification  of  knowledge.  The  aims 
of  methodology  are  to  furnish  a  plan  of  theological 
study,  showing  the  order  in  which  the  topics  should  be 
taken  up,  and  indicating  the  best  methods  of  study,  and 
necessary  books  and  hdps  of  all  kinds.  Some  writers 
hold  that  methodology  should  be  treated  and  studied 
entirely  apart  firom  encyclopedia.  In  a  strictly  scien- 
tific sense,  this  \-iew  is  correct ;  but,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, these  two  branches  are  generally  blended  into  one 
connected  whole.  The  whole  treatment  taken  together 
is  therefore  called  by  the  double  name  of  theological 
encyclopedia  and  methodology.  Of  these,  encyclope- 
dia is  the  objective  side,  the  outline  of  the  science  itself; 
methodology  is  the  subjective  side,  having  reference  to 
the  work  of  the  student  of  the  science. 

The  science  of  theological  encydopedia  and  meth- 
odology is  a  comparativdy  recent  study.  The  history 
of  the  science  has  been  so  fully  treated  in  the  article  ou 
Encyclopedia  (q.  v.)i  and  the  methods  of  the  chief 
vrriters  on  the  subject  so  amply  set  forth,  that  we  sim- 
ply refer  to  it.  Since  the  publication  of  that  article, 
however,  an  important  work.  Lectures  by  the  late  John 
McClintoch,  D,I),,  LL,D,f  on  Theologiccd  Encyclopedia 
and  Methodology  (N.  Y.  1878, 1 2mo),  has  appeared,  which 
contains  so  many  new  thoughts  that  we  here  insert  Dr. 
McClintock*s  division  of  the  subject.  He  divides  theo- 
logical science  into  the  following  four  departments: 

1.  ExeffetictU  Theology,  which  is  concerned  with  the  rec- 
ords of  revelation. 

%.  Historical  Theology,  which  is  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment of  revelation  In  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
Church.  Thla  definition  gives  a  twofold  divimon  of  Hl»- 
torical  Tbeoloffv: 

n.  The  Life  of  the  Cbnrch ;  that  is,  Church  History. 

b.  The  Thonght  of  the  Cbnrch ;  that  Is,  Doctrinal 

History. 

8.  Systematie  Theology,  which  Is  concerned  with  the 

matter  of  revelation— with  the  scientific  treatment  of  Us 

contents ;  making  a  fourfold  subdivision : 

a.  Apologettes^  or  the  defence  of  Christianity  !h>m 
attacks  from  without. 

b.  Dogmatics^  or  the  edentiflc  statement  of  doctrines 
as  admitted  by  the  Church. 

e.  Ethics,  or  a  Pclentiflc  statement  of  dn^  in  which 
man  stands  to  Ood. 

d.  Polemics,  or  the  vindication  of  doctrine  from  he- 
retical attacks  fh>m  within  the  Church. 
4.  PraeUeal  Theology,  which  is  concerned  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  revelation  and  its  propagation  in  ond  thrungh 
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the  Church,  as  the  outward  aod  vieible  form  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  amoDg  meu.  Here  we  have  two  general 
dhrisions : 

a.  TV  Fwuttont  9fthB  Church;  and 

6.  Tht  Organization  and  QovemvufU  <\f  the  Church. 

This  treatDoent,  which  has  largely  prevailed  since  the 
ISth  century,  rests  upon  the  theory  that  Christianity  is 
t  system  founded  upon  divine  revelation,  and  that  the- 
ology is  really  the  product  of  the  application  of  the 
homan  intellect  to  the  contents  of  revelation. 

For  literature,  see  Encyclopedia.  See  also  Jahr- 
imADattsckerTkeoioffie,  Oct,  lB7lyaxt.  I     (RS.R.) 

Methu-  Cnia,  constmct-state  of  np,  an  adult  man, 
med  like  the  old  English  folk),  a  frequent  prefix  in 
Heb.  proper  names,  as  those  here  following ;  so  likewise 
in  the  old  Punic  names  MefucutartuM,  MethymnatuSf  etc 
(Gcsenius,  Monum,  Pkam,  p.  399, 411). 

Methu'saSl  (Heb.  Metku$kdH',  ^M^^no,  man 
thai  is  from  Godf  Sept.  'iAa^ooaaXa,  Vulg.  Mathu$ad), 
the  son  of  Mehnjael  and  father  of  Lamech,  of  tl^e  fam- 
ily of  Cain  (Gen.  iv,  18).  Ra  cir.  8770.  The  resem- 
bisoce  of  the  name  to  the  following,  on  which  (with  the' 
coincidence  of  the  name  Lamech  in  the  next  genera- 
tion in  both  lines)  some  theories  have  been  formed, 
is  apparent  rather  than  reaL 

Methu^'selali  (Heb.  Methushe'lach,  nbd^no,  man 
of  the  Sort ;  Sept  and  N.  T.  Ma^ov<raXa ;  Josephus,  Ma- 
SowoXoC,  Ant.  1,  3,  3  and  4;  Yulg.  Mathusala  and 
Matiauak;  Auth.  Vers.  '<  Mathusala,"*  in  Luke  ui,  87), 
the  son  of  Enoch,  and  eighth  of  the  Sethite  antedilu- 
vian patriarchs  (Gen.  v,  21, 22, 25, 26, 27 ;  1  Chron.  i,  8). 
He  was  bom  (according  to  the  Heb.  text)  RC  8484. 
When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  187  years,  his  son  La- 
mech was  bom,  alter  which  he  lived  782  years,  and 
died  (B.CL  2516)  only  a  few  months  before  the  flood,  at 
the  extreme  age  of  969;  which,  being  the  greatest  term 
attained  by  any  on  record,  has  caused  his  name  to  be- 
come a  proverb  of  long  life.    See  Lomoevity. 

Metoohita,  Qeorglvui  (Ff  wpytoc  ^  Mfrox<n?c)>  a 
Greek  theologian,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century.  He  was  the  archdeacon  of  the  Church  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  intimate  friend  and  zealous  partisan  of 
the  emperor  Andronicus,  and  favored  a  union  of  the  Greek 
Chnrcb  with  the  Latin.  Under  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
the  Younger  he  was  ostracized  on  account  of  bis  religious 
opinions,  and  died  in  exile.  He  was  the  relative,  per- 
haps the  father,  of  Theodoms  Metochita,  with  whom  he 
has  often  been  confounded.  He  wrote  several  works  of 
great  importance  for  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  his 
times;  but  his  literary  style,  although  energetic,  is  rade 
and  wdl-nigh  barbarous.  His  Rrfutation  (^'Avripj^ 
tfic)  of  the  three  Ckaptera  of  Planudie,  and  his  Rqply  to 
Mamd  Nepoe  of  Crete,  were  published  by  Leo  Allstius, 
in  the  Grtida  Orthodoxa,  vol  ii.  The  same  publisher 
his  given  to  the  public  a  fragment  of  Metochita's  Die- 
comrtt  on  the  Union  of  the  Churches,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  treatise  On  the  Procet' 
MM  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bound  in  one  volume  with  Dia^ 
triba  contra  Hotiingentm.  See  Fabricius,  BUbHotheca 
Cr«a,x,  412;  Cave,  JETirt.  Lftt  a.  v. 

Hetoohita,  TheodoruB(eid^fii;poc  6  Mirox/njc)) 
a  Greek  theologian,  flourished  in  the  days  of  the  emper- 
or Andronicus  the  Elder,  who  appointed  him  the  chief 
logoUkde,  or  chancellor,  of  the  Church  at  Constantinople, 
sod  intrusted  him  with  several  missions.  Amid  all  his 
official  duties,  Metochita  found  time  to  compose  sun- 
dry works  which  reflect  honor  upcm  his  learning.  He 
WIS  banished  from  the  oountiy  shortly  after  the  usur- 
pation of  power  by  Andronicus  the  Younger,  in  1828. 
The  emperor  was  not  alow  to  recall  him;  but  Metochita 
being  disgusted  with  the  complexion  which  matters 
kad  assumed,  retired  into  a  convent,  where  he  died 
•boot  1382.  His  principal  works  are  Commentariee  (Ua- 
pifpamc)  on  several  treatises  by  Aristotle :  Phy$ica,£)e 
Ammo,  De  CoUo,  De  Ortu  et  Interitu,  De  Memoria  et 
Bemvti$centia,  De  Somno  et  Vigilia,    These  commenta- 


ries were  published  in  Latin  l|y  QeaU  Hervet  (Basle, 
1550,  4to;  Ravenna,  1614,  4to) ;  but  the  original  Greek 
text  of  the  Commentaries  has  remained  inedited.  He 
also  wrote  two  books  on  ecclesiastical  history,  and  several 
works  of  a  secular  character,  which  were  never  printed. 
See  Fabricius,  BibL  Grceca,  x,  412  sq. ;  C  F.  de  Boden- 
bourg,  De  Th.  Metochita  Scriptis  Notheias  vulgo  insimU" 
latis,  in  the  Miscellan,  Lipsiensiti,  voL  xiL 

Metonymy  QuTwwfda,  "denominaiio  nommispro 
nomine  posita,"  Qnindllian,  8,  6,  28),  a  technical  term  in 
rhetoric  designating  a  *'  trope,  in  which  a  word  is  used 
to  express  a  thing  differing  from  its  original  meaning  in 
Idnd""  (K  D.  Haven,  Rhetoric,  p.  78).  Metonymies  are 
a  little  bolder  than  S3mecdoches  (q.  v.),  and,  as  Aristotle 
observes,  may  be  employed  either  to  elevate  or  to  de- 
grade the  subject,  acconiing  to  the  design  of  the  au- 
thor. The  substance  may  be  named  for  the  quality,  the 
cause  for  the  effect,  the  precedent  for  the  consequent,  or 
the  reverse,  e.  g.  ^Addison  was  smooth,. but  Prescott 
smoother.**  Here  Addison  means  the  writings  ofAddh- 
son;  smooth  measm pleasing  to  the  ear.  Both  words  are 
metonymic.  ^Always  respect  old  age^ — a  metonymy 
for  aged  people.  Thus,  ^  gray  hairs"  may  stand  (ot^old 
age"  the  name  of  Vuqgil  for  that  of  his  writings,  the 
*'heac^  for  the  ^inieUect,"  and  the  "* oUne^branch"  for 
^peace^    Metonymies  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

(1.)  The  sign  for  the  thiig  signified,  signnm  pro  sig- 
nato.  Sword  for  war;  ^p&voc  for  power  (Luke  i,  82; 
Heb.  i,  8) ;  dvaroXfi,  ivaftri,  for  east  and  west  (Matt. 
ii,8;  Lukexiii,29;  P&a.xlvi,6);  reel  tope,  for  the  diffi- 
ctdties  in  obtaining  the  completion  of  a  work  that  must 
pass  the  inspection  of  several  officers ;  a  pen  for  litera- 
ture— **  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.** 

(2.)  The  container  for  the  thing  contained,  oontinens 
pro  contento.  **The  country  is  jealous  of  the  city" 
**  The  army  jrielded,  but  the  nacy  resisted  ;**  6  Kdafiog, 
world,  for  the  human  beings  contained  in  the  world 
(Matt,  xviii,  7;  John  i,  10;  iii,  16,  17);  6  oUoq,  the 
house,  for  domestics  (John  iv,  58 ;  Acts  x,  2, 11, 14, 16). 

(8.)  A  cause  may  he  put  for  an  effect,  and  an  effect  for 
a  cause,  "  The  savage  desolation  of  war.**  The  cause 
of  the  desolation  is  a  savage  spirit;  here  it  is  transfer- 
red to  the  effect.  In  an  opposite  transference,  we  may 
speak  of  pale  death,  joyful  health,  a  proud  testimony. 
This  is  sometimes  called  a  tranrferred  epithet, 

(4.)  A  man  may  be  named  for  his  works.  Thus  we 
speak  of  "  Shakespeare,**  meaning  his  writings.  "  Black- 
stone,*'  meaning  his  works  on  law.  So  the  '*  Prophets'* 
are  referred  to  (Mark  i,  2;  Luke  xvi,  29;  xxiv,  44; 
Acts  viii,  28),  meaning  their  writings.  This  is  akin  to 
personification  (q.  v.).     (R.  S.  R.) 

Metre  (Gr.  furpov)  is,  in  its  most  extensive  signi- 
fication, the  measure  by  which  any  thing  is  determined 
with  exactness  and  due  proportion.  In  its  classical 
sense  the  word  is  used  for  the  subdivision  of  a  verse. 
The  Greeks  measured  some  species  of  verses  (the  dac- 
tylic, cboriambic,  antispastic,  Ionic,  etc.)  by  considering 
each  foot  as  a  metre ;  in  others  (the  iambic,  trochaic,  and 
anapnstic),  each  dipodia,  or  two  feet,  formed  a  metre. 
Thus  the  dactylic  hexameter  (the  heroic  verse)  con- 
tained six  dactyls  or  spondees ;  the  iambic,  anapaestic, 
and  trochaic  trimeter,  six  of  those  feet  respectively.  A 
line  is  said  to  be  acatalectic  when  the  last  syllable  of 
the  last  foot  is  wanting ;  brachicatalectic,  when  two  syl- 
lables are  cut  off  in  the  same  way ;  hypercatalectic, 
when  there  is  one  superfluous  syllable. 

In  religious  poetry,  as  adapted  to  music,  metre  de- 
notes the  regular  consecution  in  a  stanza  of  lines  con- 
taining a  certain  number  of  syllables  of  a  given  kind  of 
verse.  The  usual  number  of  lines  is  four,  and  these  may 
be  alike  or  different  in  length.  For  example,  in  what 
is  called  Long  Metre,  each  line  consists  of  four  iambic 
measures;  in  Common  Metre,  the  lines  contain  alter- 
nately four  and  three  iambi,  or  their  prosodiac  equiva- 
lents; and  in  Short  Metre  every  line  has  three  iambi, 
except  the  third,  which  has  four.    All  other  kinds  are 
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called  "particular  metres*"  as  6  lines  of  8  syllaUes  each, 
4  lines  of  7,  6  lines  of  7,  4  lines  of  10,  4  of  6  and  2  of  8, 
8  of  8  and  7  alternately,  etc. 

Metrette.    See  Firkin. 

Metrical  Psalms  and  H3rxims.  Several  of  the 
Psalms  were  translated  into  English  metre,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  and  printed  in  1549.  This  version,  however,  b 
supposed  to  be  lost.  It  has  been  thought  that  a  refer- 
ence to  some  metrical  psalms  existed  in  the  7th  section 
of  the  1st  Act  of  Uniformity  in  the  reign  of  Edvrard  YI, 
1549,  authorizing  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book,  where  it 
was  enacted  "  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  men,  as  well 
in  churches,  chapels,  oratories,  or  other  places,  to  use 
openly  any  psalm  or  prayer  taken  out  of  the  Bible  at 
any  due  time ;  not  letting  or  omitting  thereby  the  ser- 
vice, or  any  part  thereof,  mentioned  in  the  said  book." 
But  this  was  several  years  antecedent  to  the  appearance 
of  any  regular  version.  The  metrical  Psalms,  called  the 
"Old  Version,"  originated  with  Stemhold,  who  was 
groom  of  the  robes  to  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  YI,  and 
was  continued  by  others  until  1641,  when  the  revisers 
of  the  Prayer-book  declared  thaf  singing  of  hymns  in 
metre  b  no  part  of  the  liturgy,"  and  therefore  they  re- 
fused to  consider  them,  as  not  in  their  commission.  See 
Proctor,  On  Common  Prayer  (see  Index) ;  Cardwell,  Conr 
ferewxM,  s.  v. ;  Bates,  Christ,  Antiq,  s.  v. ;  Staunton,  E<y 
det,  DkL  s.  v.    See  Psaijms,  Versions  op. 

Metroddms,  a  leading  Epicurean  philosopher,  was, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  a  native  of  Lampsacus, 
although  some  claim  that  he  was  an  Athenian.  He 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  3d  century  RC 
From  his  eariiest  connection  with  this  school  of  philoso- 
phy until  his  death,  he  lived  in  daily  and  intimate  in- 
tercourse with  Epicurus,  absenting  himself  only  six 
months  during  the  whole  period.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  that  baser  and  more  sensual  form  of  Epi- 
curean philosophy  which  many,  who  sought  for  "  pleas- 
ure as  the  chief  good,"  substituted  for  the  intellectual 
enjoyment  adopted  by  Epicurus  as  his  ideal  good.  Ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  he  made  perfect  happiness  to  consist 
in  having  a  well-constituted  body,  and  knowing  that  it 
would  always  remain  so.  One  of  his  sayings,  as  quoted 
by  Atbenieus,  was  that  ^  the  belly  is  the  foundation  of 
all  philosophy."  He  claimed  that  all  pertaining  to  a 
happy  life  should  be  tested  and  measured  by  this  organ. 
Metrodorus  became  the  favorite  disciple  of  Epicurus,  and 
may  justly  be  ranked  second  only  to  him  in  importance. 
He  died  in  277  B.C,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  seven 
years  before  the  death  of  his  master,  who  had  intended 
to  make  him  his  successor.  He  left  two  children,  a  son 
and  daughter,  whom  Epicurus  protected  while  he  was 
living,  and  for  whom  he  generously  provided  in  his  wilL 

Metrodorus  left  to  the  world  some  of  his  thoughts  in 
the  tangible  form  of  thirteen  volumes,  as  enumerated  by 
Diogene&  All  these  have  disappeared,  except  some 
fragments  found  among  the  Herculanean  Papyri;  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  portion  of  his  treatise 
Hfpi  Aia^aiav,  contained  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Neapolitan  collection.  For  many  years  the  Epicu- 
reans kept  the  20th  of  each  month  as  a  festal  day  in 
honor  of  their  master  and  of  Metrodorus,  whose  name 
will  ever  be  linked  with  that  of  Epicurus.  Another 
philosopher  of  like  name  flourished  in  Chios,  in  Greece, 
about  400  B.C  He  was  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on 
Nature,  which  was  very  celebrated.  See  Bayle,  Hist, 
and  Crit,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grteca,  iii,  606 : 
Pliny,  Hist,  Nat^  xxxv,  40 ;  Plutarch,  Pauhu  jEmilius, 
82.     (H.W.T.) 

Metrology,  the  science  of  determining  the  relative 
value  of  measures,  whether  these  belong  to  pecuniary 
standards  or  to  fixed  quantities  of  capacity  or  extent 
Indeed,  these  three  are  intimately  connected,  for  coins 
can  only  be  accurately  determined  by  weight,  and  the 
bulk  of  solids  or  liquids  is  ultimately  ascertained  by 
linear  measurements  in  cubic  dimensions,  or  by  a  given 


weight  of  a  certain  substance  of  uniform  density.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  therefore,  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  quanuta- 
tive  admeasurements.  In  the  present  article  we  are,  of 
course,  strictly  concerned  only  with  the  BibUcal,  espe- 
cially Hebrew,  weights  and  measures;  but  as  the  value 
of  these  has  come  down  to  us  chiefly  in  Greek  equivap- 
lents,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  the  latter  also  into 
oonsideratioii.  *<The  Roman  measures  came  from 
Greece,  the  Grecian  from  Phoenicia,  the  Phoenician  from 
Babylon.  Accordingly  each  system  will  throw  light  on 
the  other,  and  lall  may  be  made  to  contribute  something 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  Hebrew  weights  and  measures. 
Thb  method  of  viewing  the  subject,  and  the  satisfactory 
lessons  which  have  been  hence  deduced,  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  Bockh  {Metroloffischen  Uniersuchungen,  Beiiin, 
1838),  who,  avaiUng  himself  of  the  results  ascertained 
by  English,  French,  and  German  scholars,  and  of  the 
peculiar  fac^ties  afforded  by  a  residence  in  the  midst 
of  the  pn^ound  and  varied  erudition  of  the  Prussian 
capital,  has  succeeded,  by  the  application  of  hb  unwear- 
ied indusUy  and  superior  endowments,  in  showing  that 
the  sj'stem  of  weights  and  measures  of  Babylon,  Egypt, 
Pale^e,  Phoenicia,  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  formed 
one  great  whole,  with  the  most  intimate  relationships 
and  connections"  (Ritto).  To  these  researches  must 
be  added  later  investigations  and  oompariscms  by  differ- 
ent antiquarians  as  to  the  value  of  particular  fipedmens 
of  coins  and  measures  still  extant,  which  sometimes 
considerably  modify  the  conclusions  of  Bockh. 

1.  Coins  and  Weights, — 1.  Names  of  the  principal 
Hthrew  Standards, — ^The  foUowing  are  the  re^ilar  gra- 
dations, banning  with  the  highest : 

(1.)  The  talent,  *nss,  kUckdr,  stricUy  a  arde,  hence 
any  round  object;  and  thus  a  circular  piece  of  money. 
It  was  of  two  kinds,  the  talent  of  gold  (1  Kings  ix,  14) 
and  the  talent  of  silver  (2  Kings  v,  22).    See  Talkkt. 

(2.)  The  manihj  MJ^,  the  Greek  mwio,  or  /iva,  strictly 
t^  portion,  i  e.  a  subdivision  of  the  '*  talent" 

(8.)  The  shikO,  ^^y^^  Gnecized  m'lcXoc,  properly  a 
weight,  the  usual  unit  of  estimation,  applied  to  coins 
and  weights.  It  likewise  was  of  two  kinds,  the  sacred 
(Lev.  V,  15)  and  the  royal  (2  Sam.  xiv,  26). 

(4.)  The  Wte,  ?ga,  strictly  a  deft  or  fraction  (Gen. 
xxiv,  22). 

(5.)  The  gerdh,  M^ft,  properly  a  hemd  or  bean,  like 
our  "  grain,"  and  the  Greek  o^oKoq, 

2.  Values  of  these  as  compared  with  each  other, — ^The 
relation  of  the  talent  to  the  shekel  is  determined  by  the 
statement  in  Exod.  xxx,  13,  that  every  Isradite  above 
twenty  years  of  age  had  to  pay  the  poll-tax  of  half  a 
shekel  as  a  contribution  to  the  sanctuary.  Exod. 
xxxviii,  26  tells  us  that  thb  tax  had  to  be  paid  by 
608,550  men.  The  sum  amounted  to  100  talents  and 
1775  shekeb  (Exod.  xxxviii,  25),  which  aie,  there- 
fore, equal  to  603,550  half  shekels,  or  801,775  full  shek- 
els.   Thb  gives  for  the  value  of  the  talent  in  shekels^ 

801,775-1775  _ 

— =  8000.    The  relation  of  the  maneh  to 

the  shekel,  and  consequently  to  the  talent,  b  not  so  dear. 
In  Ezek.  xlv,  18,  it  seems  to  have  consisted  of  60  shek- 
eb (20+25-1-15);  but  a  comparison  of  1  Kings  x,  17 
with  2  Cbron.  ix,  16  would  make  it  to  conast  of  100 
shekeb  (8  manehs = 800  shekeb).  Some  explain  these 
discrepandes  by  supposing  that  the  sacred  shekel  was 
double  the  commercial,  or  that  the  talent  and  maneh  of 
gold  were  reQ)ectivdy  double  those  of  silver.  In  thb 
uncertainty  it  b  generally  agreed  to  reckon  60  manehs 
to  the  talent,  and  50  shekeb  to  a  maneh.  The  beka 
was  a  half-shekel  (Exoil.  xxxviii,  26) ;  and  the  gerah 
was  ^  the  shekel  (Exod.  xxx,  18;  Lev.  xxvii,  25; 
Numb,  iii,  47;  Ezek.  xlv,  20). 

8.  Values  of  the  Hebrew  Weights  as  determined  6y  a 
Comparison  tcith  the  Greek  and  Roman, — Josephus  states 
{Ant.  iii,  6, 7)  that  the  Hebrew  talent  of  gold  contained 
100  minte  (jivac),  but  whether  by  thb  btter  he  means 
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the  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  weight  oorreeponding  to  that 
lenn,  b  not  dear.  Again  he  states  (^AnL  xiv,  7, 1)  that 
the  gold  miDa  (jiva)  was  equal  to  two  and  a  half  Roman 
pounds  (Xc'rpac).  On  the  presumption  that  the  same 
lilod  of  mina  is  spoken  ot  in  both  passages,  the  talent 
wDuki  be  equivalent  to  250  pounds.  On  the  other  hand, 
Epiphaoios  (De  Pond,  et  Mau,  Heb,)  estimates  the  He- 
brewtsleQt at  125 Soman  pounds.  This  diffisrenoe, be- 
isg  jast  one  half,  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  it  is  con- 
DMted  with  the  above  variation  in  the  value  of  the 
tilent,  manefa,  and  shekel ;  and  this,  in  connection  with 
the  nearer  ooirespondence  to  the  Greek  measures  of 
anuUr  name,  renders  the  lower  estimate  the  more  prob- 
able. Tiddng  the  Roman  pound  (presumed  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  Greek  Xirpd)  at  5204  grains  (Smith,  Diet,  of 
dan.  AwHq.  s.  v.  Lira),  we  have  the  Hebrew  talent 
eqaal  to  650,500  grains,  or  112.79  pounds  tro7,  or  92.9 
pounds  avoirdupois.  Once  more,  Joaephus  says  the 
gold  shekel  was  equal  to  a  daric  {AfU,  iii,  8, 10),  a  Per- 
aian  coin  in  Gntk.  cunculation,  specimens  of  which  have 
eome  down  to  us  weighing  an  average  of  128U^  grains 
(Smith,  ibid,  a.  v.  Daricus).  This  wouM  yield  a  talent  of 
885,500  grsins;  which  is  much  less,  yet  confirms  the  above 
coodnaon  sufficiently  for  an  approximate  equivalent, 
sail  evidently  was  meant  to  be,  especially  as  the  darics 
extant  have  of  course  lost  considerable  weight  by  time. 
Moreover,  foreign  coin  usually  passes  for  less  than  its 
tnevalne. 

4.  AbiobUe  Dtiermma^on  of  the  Vahe  of  the  Hebrew 
Wtigktt^—TYoB  has  been  attempted  by  means  of  the 
coins  that  have  actually  come  down  to  our  time.  The 
heavier  specimens  of  sUver  of  the  Maccabcean  mintage 
that  have  been  found  give  an  average  weight  to  the 
ihekd  of  220  grains.  See  Shbkkl.  This  affords  a 
talent  of  660,000  grains,  very  neariy  agreeing  with  the 
above  result.  The  copper  coins  of  the  same  period  that 
bare  sorvived  are  on  the  average  much  heavier,  being 
about  double  the  weight,  showing  a  variation  in  the 
iCandard  for  that  metal  similar  to  that  noticed  above  in 
the  case  of  gold.  B5ckh,  by  averaging  the  shekels  of 
ereiy  kind  of  metal,  arrives  at  a  mean  weight  of  274 
grains;  but  this  is  too  high  for  the  preceding  estimates. 
iJeeMoxET. 

^'In  the  New  Testament  (Matt  xvii,  24)  the  Temple- 
tax  ia  a  didradim ;  from  other  sources  we  know  that 
this  'tribute'  was  half  a  shekel;  and  in  verse  27  the 
tiater  is  payment  of  this  tax  for  two  persons.  Now  the 
stater— a  very  common  silver  Attic  coin,  ttie  tetradrachm 
—wei^ied 828.8  Parisian  grains:  thus  considerably  sur- 
paaring  the  sacred  shekel  Are  we,  then,  to  hold  the 
Mater  of  the  New  Testament  for  an  Attic  tetradrachm  ? 
There  is  reason  in  the  passage  of  Matthew  and  in  early 
writen  Tot  regarding  the  two  as  the  same.  The  Attic 
tctiadrschm  sank  from  its  original  weight  of  828.8  to 
808  and  304.  This  approximation  must  have  gene  on 
iocRaaiog,  for  under  the  empire  a  drachm  was  equal  to  a 
Boman  denariui,  which  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  weighed 
69i  Parisian  grains.  Four  denarii  were  equal  to  279 
Parisian  grains;  so  that,  if  the  denarius  is  regarded  as 
so  Attic  drachm,  the  sacred  shekel  may  be  correctly 
tenned  a  tetradrachm.  With  this  Josephus  agrees 
(Aae.  iii,  8, 2),  who  sa3r8  that  the  shekel  (ffiVeXoc),  a  He- 
brew coin,  contains  four  Attic  drachms'*  (Kitto).  See 
Dbachma. 

n.  MeoMwnM  o/DimeimoH  or  Extent,— Them  are  chief- 
Ij  taken  from  some  natural  standard,  such  as  the  va- 
noQs  portions  of  forearm  and  hand,  or  the  distance  of 
invel,  etc.;  so,  among  other  nations,  the  foot,  fathom, 
etc.  In  the  descriptive  portion  of  this  and  the  foUow- 
tBg  section  we  freely  borrow  firom  the  article  in  Smith's 
i>ict,of  the  Bible. 

t  M«uure$  of  Length^L)  The  principal  of  these 
were  as  follows:  (a)  The  !Pa3CK,  etsbd,  or  finger-breadth, 
nientiQned  only  in  Jer.  Iii,  21.'  (5)  The  HS^,  tiphach, 
or  hind-breadth  (Exod.  xxv,  25;  1  CLings^vii,  26;  2 
ChroQ.  iv,  5),  applied  metaphorically  to  a  short  period 
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of  time  in  Paa.  xxxix,  5.  (c)  The  n*^t,  zireth^  or  span, 
the  distance  between  the  extremides  of  the  thumb  and 
the  little  finger  in  the  extended  hand  (Exod.  xxviii,  16; 
1  Sam.  xvii,  4 ;  Ezek.  xliii,  18),  applied  generally  to  de- 
scribe any  small  measure  in  Isa.  xl,  12.  (d)  The  naM, 
ammdh,  or  cubit,  the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  middle  finger.  This  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  the  Bible  in  relation  to  buildings,  such  as  the 
Ark  (Gen.  vi,  15),  the  Tabemade  (Exod.  xxvi,  xxvii), 
and  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vi,  2 ;  Ezek,  xl,  xli),  as  well 
as  in  relation  to  man's  stature  (1  Sam.  xvii,  4 ;  Matt,  vi, 
27),  and  other  objects  (Esth.  v,  14;  Zech.  v,  2).     (e) 

The  ^tqH,  gdmed,  lit  a  rod,  applied  to  Eglon's  dirk  (Judg. 
iii,  16).  Its  length  is  uncertain,  but  it  probably  fell  be- 
low the  cubit,  with  which  it  is  identified  in  tiie  A.  Y. 
(/)  The  riS^f  hamih,  or  reed  (comp.  our  word  '^oane'^t 

tot  measuring  buildings  on  a  large  scale  (Eaek.  xl,  5-8 ; 
xli,  8;  xlii,  16-19). 

(2.)  Little  information  b  furnished  by  the  Bible  itself 
as  to  the  relative  or  absolute  lengths  described  under 
the  above  terms.  With  the  exception  of  the  notice 
that  the  reed  equals  six  cubits  (Ezek.  xl,  5),  we  have 
no  intimation  that  the  measures  weie  combined  in  any- 
thing like  a  scale.  We  should,  indeed,  infer  the  reverse 
from  the  circumstance  that  Jeremiah  speaks  of  "'  four 
fingers,"  where,  according  to  the  scale,  he  would  have 
said  **  a  hand-breadth ;"  that  in  the  description  of  Goli- 
ath's height  (1  Sana,  xvii,  4),  the  expression  ^  six  cubits 
and  a  span"  is  used  instead  of  **six  cubits  and  a  half;" 
and  that  Ezekiel  mentions  **  span"  and  "  half  a  cubit" 
in  dose  Juxtaposition  (xliii,  18, 17),  as  though  they  bore 
no  relation  to  each  other  either  in  the  ordinary  or  the 
long  cubit.  That  the  denominations  held  a  certain  ratio 
to  each  other,  arising  out  of  the  proportions  of  the  mem- 
bers in  the  body,  could  hardly  escape  notice ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  were  ever  worked  up  into  an  arti- 
ficial scale.  But  by  comparing  together  Exod.  xxv,  10 
with  Josephus  (ilnt  iii,  6, 5),  we  find  the  span  equal  to 
half  a  cubit;  for  the  length  which  Moses  terms  two  cu- 
bits and  a  half,  Josephus  designates  five  spans.  The  re- 
lation of  tephach  (iiand-breadth)  and  etsba  (finger)  to 
amm&h  (cubit)  appears  from  their  several  names  and 
their  import  in  other  S3rstems.  The  hand-breadth  is 
four  fingers;  the  span  contains  three  times  the  breadth 
of  the  hand,  or  twdve  fingers.  This  is  the  view  which 
the  rabbins  uniformly  take.  We  find  a  similar  system 
among  the  Greeks,  who  reckoned  in  the  cubit  twenty- 
four  fingers,  six  hand-breadths,  and  two  spans.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  the  Egyptians. 

The  most  important  conclusion  usuaBy  drawn  from 
the  Biblical  notices  is  to  the  effect  that  the  cubit,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  measure,  was  of  vary- 
ing length,  and  that,  in  order  to  secure  accuracy,  it  was 
necessary  to  define  the  kind  of  cubit  intended,  the  result 
being  that  the  other  denominations,  if  combined  in  a 
scale,  would  vary  in  like  ratio.  Thus  in  Deut  iii,  11, 
the  cubit  is  speofied  to  be  '^  after  the  cubit  of  a  man ;" 
in  2  CJhron.  iii,  8,  *<  after  the  first,"  or,  rather,  ^  after  the 
older  (nailbit*^)  measure ;"  and  in  Ezek.  xli,  8,  *<a  great 
cubit,"  or,  literaUy,  *<a  cubit  to  the  joint,"  which  is  fur- 
ther defined  in  xl,  5  to  be  "  a  cubit  and  a  hand-breadth." 
These  expressions  involve  one  of  the  most  knotty  points 
of  Hebrew  archaeology,  viz.  the  number  and  the  respec- 
tive lengths  of  the  scriptural  cubits.  A  cubit  ''after 
the  cubit  of  a  man"  implies  the  existence  of  another 
cubit,  which  was  either  longer  or  shorter  than  it,  and 
from  analogy  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  sec- 
ond cubit  would  be  the  longer  of  the  two.  But  what 
is  meant  by  the  '*  ammdh  of  a  man  ?"  Is  it  the  cubitus 
in  the  anatomical  sense  of  the  term — in  other  words,  the 
bone  of  the  forearm  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist? 
or  is  it  the  full  cubit  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger? 
What,  again,  are  we  to  understand  by  Ezekiel's  expres- 
sion, <<  cubit  to  the  joint?"    The  term  b*^ttK,  attttil,  is 
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explained  by  Gesenius  (Tketcair,  p.  144)  of  the  kmiekUtf 
and  not  of  the  "annholes,"  as  in  the  A.  V.  of  Jer.  xxxviii, 
12,  where  our  translators  have  omitted  all  reference  to 
the  word  yadekct,  which  follows  it.    A  **  cubit  to  the 
knuckles*^  would  imply  the  space  from  the  elbow  to  the 
knuckles,  and  as  this  cubit  exceeds  by  a  hand-breadth 
the  ordinary  cubit,  we  should  infer  that  it  was  contra- 
distingubhed  from  the  cubit  that  reached  only  to  the 
wrist    The  meaning  of  the  word  is,  however,  contested : 
Hitzig  gives  it  the  sense  of  a  connecting  waU  (Comm,  on 
Jer.),    Sturmius  {Sciagr,  p.  94)  understands  it  of  the 
edge  of  the  walls,  and  others  in  the  sense  of  a  wing  of  a 
building  (RosenmUUer,  SchoL  in  Jer,),    Michaelis,  on 
the  other  hand,  understands  it  of  the  knuckles  {Supplem, 
p.  119),  and  so  does  SaalschUtz  {ArchaoL  ii,  165).    The 
expressions  now  discussed,  taken  together,  certainly  fa- 
vor the  idea  that  the  cubit  of  the  Bible  did  not  come  up 
to  the  full  length  of  the  cubit  of  other  countries.     (See 
below.)     A  further  question  remains  to  be  discussed, 
viz.  whether  more  than  two  cubits  were  in  vogue  among 
the  Hebrews.    It  is  generaUy  conceded  that  the  ''for- 
mer'* or  "older**  measure  of  2  Chron.  iii,  8  was  the  Mo- 
saic or  legal  cubit,  and  that  the  modem  measure,  the 
existence  of  which  is  implied  in  that  designation,  was 
somewhat  larger.    Further,  the  cubit  "  after  the  cubit 
of  a  man*'  of  Deut.  iii,  11  is  held  to  be  a  common  meas- 
ure, in  contradistinction  to  the  Mosaic  one,  and  to  have 
fallen  below  this  latter  in  point  of  length.    In  this  case 
we  should  have  three  cubits — the  common,  the  Mosaic 
or  old  measure,  and  the  new  measure.   We  turn  to  Eze- 
kiel  and  find  a  distinction  of  another  character,  viz.  a 
long  and  a  short  cubit.   Now  it  has  been  urged  by  many 
writers,  and  we  think  with  good  reason,  that  Ezekiel 
would  not  be  likely  to  adopt  any  other  than  the  old  or- 
thodox Mosaic  standard  for  the  measurements  of  his 
ideal  temple.    If  so,  his  long  cubit  would  be  identified 
with  the  old  measure,  and  his  short  cubit  with  the  one 
''after  the  cubit  of  a  man,"  and  the  new  measure  of  2 
Chron.  iii,  3  would  represent  a  still  longer  cubit  than 
EzekieVs  long  one.    Other  explanations  of  the  prophet's 
language  have,  however,  been  ofTered :  it  has  b^  some- 
times assumed  that,  while  living  in  Chaldsea,  he  and  hb 
countrymen  had  adopted  the  long  Babylonian  cubit 
(Jahn,  ArchcBoL  §  118) ;  but  in  this  case  his  short  cubit 
could  not  have  belongied  to  the  same  country,  inasmuch 
as  the  difference  between  these  two  amounted  to  only 
three  fingers  (Hero4.  i,  178).    Again,  it  has  been  ex- 
plained that  his  short  cubit  was  t£e  ordinary  Chaldaean 
measure,  and  the  long  one  the  Mosaic  measure  (Rosen- 
mUUer, m  Ezek,  xl,  5) ;  but  this  is  unlikely,  on  account 
of  the  respective  lengths  of  the  Babylonian  and  the 
Mosaic  cubits,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer.    Inde- 
pendently of  these  objections,  we  think  that  the  pas- 
sages previously  discussed  (Deut.  iii,  11 ;  5  Chron.  iii,  8) 
imply  the  existence  of  three  cubits. 

It  remains  to  be  inquired  whether  firom  the  Bible  it- 
self we  can  extract  any  information  as  to  the  length  of 
the  Mosaic  or  legal  cubit  The  notices  of  the  height 
of  the  altar  and  of  the  height  of  the  lavers  in  the  Tem- 
ple are  of  importance  in  this  respect.  In  the  former 
case  three  cubits  is  specified  (Exod.  xxvii,  1),  with  a 
direct  prohibition  against  the  use  of  steps  (Exod.  xx, 
26) ;  in  the  latter,  the  height  of  the  base  on  which  the 
laver  was  placed  was  three  cubits  (1  Kings  vii,  27).  If 
we  adopt  the  ordinary  length  of  the  cubit  (say  20  inches), 
the  height  of  the  altar  and  the  base  would  be  5  feet 
But  it  would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  minister  at  an  altar  or  to  use  a  laver  pla<^d  at 
such  a  height  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty  without 
any  alteration  of  the  length  of  the  cubit,  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  an  inclined  plane  led  up  to  it,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  loftier  altar  of  the  Temple  (Mishna,  Mid- 
dothy  iii,  §  1,  3).  But  such  a  contrivance  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  text ;  and,  even  if  suited  to  the  altar, 
would  be  wboUv  needless  for  the  lavers.  Hence  Saal- 
schntz  infers  that  the  cubit  did  not  exceed  a  Prussian 
foot,  which  is  less  than  an  English  foot  {Arck&ol,  ii, 


167).  The  other  instances  adduced  by  him  are  not  so 
much  to  the  point  The  molten  sea  wm  not  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing  (though  this  impreseion  is 
conveyed  by  2  Chron.  iv,  6,  as  g^ven  in  the  A.  Y.),  and 
therefore  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  depth  of 
the  water  in  it  The  height  of  Og,  as  inferred  frnn  the 
length  of  his  bedstead  (9  cubits,  Deut  iii,  11),  and  the 
height  of  Goliath  (6  cubits  and  a  span,  1  Sam.  xvii,  4), 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  cnbit  about  18 
inches  long,  if  credit  can  be  given  to  other  leocffded  in- 
stances of  extzaofdinary  stature  (Pliny,  vii,  2, 16 ;  He- 
rod, i,  68 ;  Joeephus,  A  nt»  xviii,  4, 6).  At  the  same  time 
the  rendering  of  the  Sept  in  1  Sam.  xvii,  4,  which  is 
followed  by  Josephus  (Ant.  vi,  9, 1),  and  which  redoces 
the  number  of  cubits  to  four,  suggests  either  an  error  in 
the  Hebrew  text,  or  a  considerable  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  cubit  in  later  times. 

(8.)  We  now  turn  to  collateral  sources  of  information, 
which  we  will  follow  out,  as  far  as  possible,  in  chrono- 
logical order.  The  earliest  and  most  trustworthy  testi- 
mony as  to  the  length  of  the  cubit  is  supplied  by  the 
existing  specimens  of  old  Egyptian  measorea.  Several 
of  these  have  been  discovered  in  tombs,  canying  as 
back  at  all  events  to  RC  1700,  while  the  Nilometer  at 
Elephantine  exhibits  the  length  of  the  cubit  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  No  great  difference  is  exhib- 
ited in  these  measures,  the  longest  being  estimated  at 
about  21  inches,  and  the  shortest  at  about  20^,  or  ex- 
actly 20.4729  inches  (Wilkinson,  AncEg,  ii,  258).  They 
are  divided  into  28  digits,  and  in  this  respect  contrast 
with  the  Mosaic  cubit,  which,  according  to  rabbinical 
authorities,  was  divided  into  24  digits.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  this  discrepancy  with  the  almost 
certain  fact  of  the  derivation  of  the  cubit  from  Egypt 
It  has  generaUy  been  surmised  that  the  Egyptian  culut 
was  of  more  than  one  length,  and  that  the  sepulchral 
measures  exhibit  the  shorter  as  well  as  the  longer  by 
special  marks.  Wilkinson  denies  the  existence  of  more 
than  one  cnbit  {AncEg,  ii,  257-259),  apparently  on  the 
ground  that  the  total  lengths  of  the  measures  do  not 
materially  vary.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  measures 
are  intended  to  represent  the  same  length,  the  variation 
being  simply  the  result  of  mechanical  inaccuracy ;  but 
this  does  not  decide  the  question  of  the  double  cubit, 
which  rather  turns  on  the  peculiarities  of  notation  ob- 
servable on  these  measures.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this 
point  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Thenius^s  essay  in  the 
Theologitche  Studien  und  KriUken  for  1846,  p.  297-^2. 
Our  limits  will  permit  only  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  of  the  views  expressed  in  reference  to 
them.  The  most  perfect  of  the  Egyptian  cubit  meas- 
ures are  those  preserved  in  the  Turin  and  Louvre  mu- 
seums. These  are  unequally  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
one  on  the  right  hand  containing  15,  and  the  other  13 
digits.  In  the  former  part  the  digits  are  subdivided  into 
aliquot  parts  from  (  to  ^,  reckoning  from  right  to  left. 
In  the  latter  part  the  digits  are  marked  on  the  lower 
edge  in  the  Turin,  and  on  the  upper  edge  in  the  Louvre 
measure.  In  the  Turin  measure  the  three  left-hand 
digits  exceed  the  others  in  size,  and  have  marks  over 
them  indicating  either  fingers  or  the  numerals  1,  2, 8. 
The  four  left-hand  digits  are  also  marked  off  from  the 
rest  by  a  double  stroke,  and  are  further  distinguished  by 
hieroglyphic  marks  supposed  to  indicate  that  they  are 
digits  of  the  old  measure.  There  are  also  special  marks 
between  the  6th  and  7th,  and  between  the  10th  and 
11th  digits  of  the  left-hand  portion.  In  the  Lonvre 
cubit  two  digits  are  marked  off  on  the  lower  edge  by 
Unes  running  in  a  slightly  transverse  direction,  thus 
producing  a  greater  length  than  is  given  on  the  upper 
side.  It  has  been  found  that  each  of  the  three  above 
specified  digits  in  the  Turin  measure =|;^  of  the  whole 
length,  less  these  three  digits ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another 
form,  the  four  left-hand  digits =}  of  the  25  right-hand 
digits :  also  that  each  of  the  two  digits  in  the  Louvre 
measure  =  j^  of  the  whole  length,  less  these  two  digits; 
and  further,  that  twice  the  left  half  of  either  measure = 
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the  whole  lengtb  of  the  Louvre  measure,  kee  the  two 
digits.  Most  writers  on  the  subject  agree  in  the  con- 
dusion  that  the  measures  contain  a  combination  of  two, 
if  not  threes  kinds  of  cubic  Great  difference  of  opinion, 
however,  is  manifested  as  to  particulars.  Thenius  makes 
the  diflerenoe  between  the  rojal  and  old  cubits  to  be  no 
moce  than  two  digits,  the  mverage  length  of  the  latter 
bong  481289  millimetres,  or  19.066  inches,  as  compared 
with  523^24  millimetres,  or  20.611  iiicbes,  and  528  mil- 
fimetres,  or  20.591  inches,  the  lengths  of  the  Turin  and 
Loavre  measures  respectively.  He  accounts  for  the  ad- 
ditioiud  two  digits  as  originating  in  the  practice  of 
placing  the  two  fingers  crosswise  at  the  end  of  the  arm 
and  hand  used  in  measuring,  so  as  to  mark  the  spot  up 
to  which  the  cloth  or  other  article  has  been  measured. 
He  farther  finds,  in  the  notation  of  the  Turin  measure, 
indications  of  a  third  or  ordinary  cubit  23  digits  in 
length.  Another  explanation  is  that  the  old  cubit  con- 
rated  of  24  or  25  new  digits,  and  that  its  length  was 
462  millimetres,  or  18.189  inches;  and,  again,  others  put 
the  old  cubit  at  24  new  digits,  as  marked  on  the  meas- 
nresL  The  reladve  proportions  of  the  two  would  be,  on 
these  two  hypotheses,  as  28 :26,  as  28 :25,  and  as  28 :24. 
(See  below.) 

The  use  of  more  than  one  cubit  appears  to  have  also 
preniled  in  Babylon,  for  Herodotus  states  that  the 
"loyiT exceeded  the  "moderate**  cubit  {irfjxv^  /ilrpioc) 
by  three  digits  (i,  178).  The  appellation  "royal,**  if 
bomiwed  from  the  Babylonians,  would  itself  imply  the 
existeoce  of  another ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
this  other  was  the  "moderate**  cubit  mentioned  in  the 
text  The  majority  of  critics  think  that  Herodotus  is 
there  speaking  of  the  ordinary  Greek  cubit  (Bockh,  p. 
214),  though  the  opposite  view  is  affirmed  by  Grote  in 
his  notice  of  Bockh*s  work  {Ciass.  .Vus.  i,  28).  £ven 
if  the  Greek  cubit  be  understood,  a  further  difficulty 
arises  out  of  the  uncertainty  whether  Herodotus  is 
speaking  of  digits  as  they  stood  on  the  Greek  or  on  the 
Babylonian  measure  In  the  one  case  the  proportions 
of  the  two  would  be  as  8 : 7,  in  the  other  case  as  9 : 8. 
B9ekh  adopts  the  Babylonian  digits  (without  good  rea- 
son, we  think),  and  estimates  the  Babylonian  royal  cubit 
at  2^4.2748  Paris  Unes,  or  20.806  inches  (p.  219).  A 
greater  length  would  be  assigned  to  it  according  to  the 
data  foraijhed  by  BL  Oppert,  as  stated  in  Rawlinson's 
HendL  i,  815 ;  for  if  the  cubit  and  foot  stood  in  the  ratio 
of  5:8,  and  if  the  latter  contained  15  digits,  and  had  a 
length  of  815  millimetres,  then  the  length  of  the  ordi- 
nary calnt  would  be  525  millin»etres,  and  of  the  royal 
od^  assuming,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that  the  cubits  in  each 
ease  were  Babylonian,  588  millimetres,  or  28.149  inches. 

Reverting  to  the  Hebrew  measures,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  idendfy  the  new  measure  implied  in  2  Chron. 
fii,  8, with  the  full  Egyptian  cubit;  the  "old**  measure 
and  Ezekiel*s  cubit  with  the  lesser  one,  either  of  26  or 
24  digits;  and  the  "  cubit  of  a  man**  with  the  third  one 
of  which  Thenius  speaks.  BQckh,  however,  identifies 
the  Mosaic  measure  with  the  full  Egyptian  cubit,  and 
aceoonts  for  the  diflerenoe  in  the  number  of  digits  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Hebrews  substituted  a  division 
into  24  for  Uiat  into  28  digits,  the  size  of  the  digits  be- 
ing of  course  increased  (p.  266,  267).  With  regard  to 
(he  Babylonian  measure,  it  seems  highly  improbable 
that  either  the  ordinary  or  the  royal  cubit  could  be 
identified  with  £zekiel*s  short  cubit  (as  RosenmtUler 
thinks),  seeing  that  its  length  on  either  of  the  compu- 
Otions  above  offered  exceeded  that  of  the  Egyptian 
enbtt 

In  the  Mishna  the  Mosaic  cubit  is  defined  to  be  one 
of  six  pahns  {CeUm,  17,  §  10).  It  is  termed  the  moder- 
ate cubit  (n*^d1d*^3n  K),  and  is  distinguished  from  a 
leaser  cubit  of  five  palms  on  the  one  side  {Celim,  ib.), 
<&■!  on  the  other  side  from  a  larger  one,  consisting,  ao- 
<»rding  to  Bartenora  (m  Cel  17,  §  9),  of  ax.  palms  and 
a  digit.  The  palm  consisted,  according  to  Maimonides 
(ftii),  of  four  digits;  and  the  digit,  according  to  Arias 


Montanos  (AnLp,  118),  of  four  barieycoms.  This  gives 
144  barieycoms  as  thie  length  of  the  cubit,  which  ac- 
cords with  the  number  assigned  to  the  cubitus  Justus  et 
medioeris  of  the  Arabians  (Bockh,  p.  246).  The  length 
of  the  Mosaic  cubit,  as  computed  by  Thenius  (after  sev- 
eral trials  with  the  specified  number  of  barieycoms  of 
ndddUng  size,  placed  side  by  side),  is  214.512  Paris  lines, 
or  19.0515  inches  {Stud,  u.  Krif.  p.  110).  It  seems  hardly 
possible  to  arrive  at  any  very  exact  conclusion  by  this 
mode  of  calculatioiu  Eisenschmid  estimated  144  bar- 
leycorns as  equal  to  288.85  Paris  lines  (BQckh,  p.  269), 
perhaps  from  having  used  larger  grains  than  the  aver^ 
age.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  "  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures" in  the  Pe$w^  Cydopadia  (xviii,  198)  gives,  as  the 
result  of  his  own  experience,  that  88  average  grains 
make  up  5  inches,  in  which  case  144=18.947  inches; 
while  the  length  of  the  Arabian  cubit  referred  to  is 
computed  at  218.058  Paris  lines  (B5ckh,  p.  247).  The 
Talmudists  state  that  the  Mosaic  cubit  was  used  for  the 
edifice  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  and  the  lesser  cu- 
bit for  the  vessels  thereof.  This  was  probably  a  fiction ; 
for  the  authorities  were  not  agreed  among  themselves 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  lesser  cubit  was  used, 
some  of  them  restricting  it  to  the  golden  altar,  and  parts 
of  the  brasen  altar  (Mishna,  Cel,  17,  §  10).  But  this 
dbtinction,  fictitious  as  it  may  have  been,  shows  that 
the  cubits  were  not  regarded  in  the  light  of  sacred  and 
profane,  as  stated  in  works  on  Hebrew  archseology. 
Another  distinction,  adopted  by  the  rabbinists  in  refer- 
ence to  the  palm,  vrould  tend  to  show  that  they  did  not 
rigidly  adhere  to  any  definite  length  of  cubit ;  for  they 
recognised  two  kinds  of  palms,  one  wherein  the  fingers 
lay  loosely  open,  which  they  denominated  a  smiling 
palm ;  the  other  wherein  the  fingers  were  closely  com- 
pressed, and  styled  the  griamg  palm  (Carp- 
zov,  Appar,  p.  674,  676). 

(4.)  Prof.  T.  O.  Paine,  the  acute  and  accu- 
rate author  of  Sohmoris  Ten^pHe^  etc  (Bost. 
1861),  presents  some  original  and  ingenious 
views  on  the  subject,  which  appear  to  us  to 
solve  most  of  the  above  difficulties.  He 
maintains  that  there  was  but  one  cubit  in 
use  among  the  Hebrews,  and  that  essentially 
the  same  with  the  Egyptian  cubit  The 
*' hand-breadth**  he  regards  as  an  addition 
(a  6)  to  the  rod  itself  (5  c),  for  convenience 
of  holding,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.    This, 


Cnbitmle,  according  to  Paine. 

he  thinks,  likewise  explains  the  peculiar 
phraseology  in  Ezekiel  xliii,  18 :  tVSi^  HBK 
n$b^.  A  cubit  [i.  e.  the  rule]  is  a  cubit 
and  a  handrbreadth  long  (p.  72).  So  also  by 
means  of  the  following  figure  he  shows  that 
only  six  cubits  were  counted  on  the  reed 
(6  c),  while  the  hand-breadth  (a  b)  was  a 
handle  to  hold  the  reed  by.  Thus  Ezek.  xl, 
5,  *' And  in  the  man*s  hand  a  measuring-reed 
six  cubits  by  the  [regular]  cubit,  and  a  hand- 
breadth**  [additional] ;"  again,  Ezek.  xli,  8, 
''A  full  reed  of  six  great  cubits,**  HSj^n 
nb'^ilM  niSM  IZ9)$,  Uterally,  as  the  litia^ 
retic  accents  require,  the  reed,  six  cubits  to 
the  joint,  i  e.,  as  Mr.  Paine  shrewdly  inter- 
prets the  join/  of  the  reed,  one  of  its  knots  or 
sections,  as  in  the  subjoined  cut  {ibid,').  All 
this  suggests  the  sunnise  that  the  three  larger 
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and  separate  digits  over  the  cubits  described  above  as 
extant  were  actually  no  part  of  the  measure  itself,  but 
only  the  finger-marks  or  handie  by  means  of  which  it 
was  grasped  in  use.  If  these  be  deducted,  the  cubit  will 
be  reduced  to  the  usual  or  traditionary  reckoning,  which 
is  about  18  inches. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  adding  some  interesting  re- 
searches from  a  private  communication  by  the  same 
writer,  in  which  he  believes  that  he  has  discovered  the 
cubit  lodoed  vp  m  the  todoets  of  the  Tabemade  walls. 
Having  determined  that  these  were  each  \  cubit  square 
and  \  cubit  thick,  he  makes  the  following  curious  cal- 
culation :  The  96  silver  sockets  of  the  planks  (Exod. 
xxvi,  15-25)  would  make  4  cubit  cubes,  L  e.,  if  piled  to- 
gether, a  solid  mass  2  cubits  in  each  dimension ;  or,  in 
other  terms,  24  sockets  made  a  solid  cubit  As  each 
socket  weighed  a  talent  (Exod.  xxxviii,  27),  we  have 
the  formula, 

^      vix  /t    t    V    X     -%/         *4  talents  In  silver 

1  cubit  (In  inches)=  V^^,^^^^  ^^ ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^,^^. 

As  the  talent  contained  8000  shekels,  and  as  silver 

weighs  2651  grains  per  ounce,  we  have,  by  substitution, 

vi^      a/T8»000  shekels  silver 
lcnblt=-/ -MSt^sSS ! 

or,  assuming  the  ancient  shekel  to  have  weighed  (as 
above)  220  grains, 

1  cubit  (in  incbes)=-v/i5!^!i5??=-^H>75  =  18.14  Inchef. 

This  strikingly  agrees  with  the  result  attained  above. 
Prof.  Paine  remaito  that  the  coru  for  the  tenons  in  the 
sockets  may  safely  be  neglected,  as  the  dross  would 
fully  countertMlance  them.  The  alloy,  if  at  all  used  in 
manufacturing,  would  not  materially  raise  the  value  of 
the  cubit  in  this  calculation. 

(5.)  Land  and  area  were  measured  either  by  the  cubit 
(Numb.  XXXV,  4,  5 ;  Ezek.  xl,  27)  or  by  the  reed  (Ezek. 
xlii,  20;  xUii,  17;  xlv,  2;  xlvui,  20;  Rev.  xxi,  16). 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  use  of  a  square 
measure  by  the  Jews.  Whenever  they  wished  to  define 
the  size  of  a  plot,  they  specified  its  length  and  breadth, 
even  if  it  were  a  perfect  square,  as  in  Ezek.  xlviii,  16. 
The  difficulty  of  defining  an  area  by  these  means  is  ex- 
perienced in  the  interpretation  of  Numb,  xxxv,  4,  5, 
where  the  suburbs  of  the  Levitical  cities  are  described  as 
reaching  outward  from  the  wall  of  the  city  1000  cubits 
round  about,  and  at  the  same  time  2000  cubits  on  each 
side  from  without  the  city.  We  can  hardly  understand 
these  two  measurements  otherwise  than  as  applying,  the 
one  to  the  width,  the  other  to  the  external  boundary 
of  the  suburb,  the  measurements  being  taken  respec- 
tively perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the  city  walls.  But 
in  tbb  case  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  words  ren- 
dered ^  from  without  the  city,"  in  ver.  5,  as  meaning  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  city,  so  that  the  length  of  the  city 
wall  should  be  added  in  each  case  to  the  2000  cubits. 
The  result  would  be  that  the  size  of  the  areas  would 
vary,  and  that  where  the  city  waUs  were  unequal  in 
length,  the  sides  of  the  suburb  would  be  also  unequaL 
For  instance,  if  the  city  wall  were  500  cubits  long,  then 
the  side  of  the  suburb  would  be  2500  cubits;  if  the  city 
wall  were  1000  cubits,  then  the  side  of  the  suburb  would 
be  8000  cubits.  Assuming  the  existence  of  two  towns, 
500  and  1000  cubits  square,  the  area  of  the  suburb  would 
in  the  former  case  =  6,000,000  square  cubits,  and  would 
be  24  times  the  size  of  the  town ;  while  in  the  latter 
case  the  suburb  would*  be  8,000,0()0  square  cubits,  and 
only  8  tiroes  the  size  of  the  town.  Thb  explanation  is 
not  wholly  satisfactory,  on  account  of  the  disproportion 
of  the  suburbs  as  compared  with  the  towns;  neverthe- 
less any  other  explanation  only  exaggerates  this  dispro- 
portion. Keil,  in  his  comment  on  Josh,  xiv,  4,  assumes 
that  the  city  wall  was  in  all  cases  to  be  regarded  as 
1000  cubits  long,  which,  with  the  1000  cubits  outside  the 
wall,  and  meawiiied  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wall, 
would  make  up  the  2000  cubits,  and  would  give  to  the 
side  of  the  suburb  in  every  case  a  length  of  8000  cubits. 
The  objection  to  this  view  is  that  there  is  no  evidence 


as  to  a  uniform  length  of  the  dty  walls,  and  that  the 
suburb  might  have  been  more  conveniently  described  9M 
8000  cubits  on  each  side.  All  ambiguity  would  have 
been  avoided  if  the  size  of  the  suburb  had  been  decided 
either  by  absolute  or  relative  acreage;  in  other  worda, 
if  it  were  to  consist  in  all  cases  of  a  certain  fixed  acreage 
outside  the  walls,  or  if  it  were  made  to  vary  in  a  certain 
ratio  to  the  size  of  the  town.  As  the  text  standa,  neither 
of  these  methods  can  be  deduced  from  it.  See  LKTm- 
CAL  City. 

2.  The  measures  of  distance  noticed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  the  three  following:  (a)  The  ^^S,  tocf'od^  or 
pace  (2  Sam.  vi,  13),  answering  generally  to  oar  yard. 
(6)  The  yy^^  n'nss,  hibrdth  ha-drets,  rendered  in  the 
A:  V.  "*  a  littleVay'^'or  "*  a  litUe  piece  of  ground**  (Goi. 
xxxv,  16;  xlviii,  7;  2  Kings  v,  19).  The  expresnon 
appears  to  indicate  some  definite  distance,  but  we  are 
unable  to  state  with  precision  what  that  distance  wa& 
The  Sept.  retains  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  form  Xappa- 
^a,  as  if  it  were  the  name  of  a  place,  adding  in  Gen. 
xlviii,  7  the  words  xard  rbv  ImrdipofAOv^  which  is  thus 
a  second  translation  of  the  expression.  If  a  certain  dis- 
tance was  intended  by  this  translation,  it  would  be 
either  the  ordinary  length  of  a  race-course,  or  such  a 
distance  as  a  horse  could  travel  without  being  overfa- 
tigued — in  other  words,  a  stage.  But  it  probably  means 
a  localit}',  either  a  race-course  itself,  as  in  8  Maoc.  tv^ 
11,  or  the  space  outside  the  town  walls  where  the  race- 
course was  usually  to  be  found.  The  Sept.  gives  it 
again  in  Gen.  xlviii,  7  as  the  equivalent  for  Ephrath. 
The  Syriac  and  Persian  versions  render  k&rath  by  para- 
tang,  a  well-known  Persian  measure,  generally  pfffiniat4*^^ 
at  80  stades  (Herod,  ii,  6;  v,  58),  or  from  8}  to  4  Eng- 
lish miles,  but  sometimes  at  a  hunger  amount,  even  up 
to  60  stades  (Strab.  xi,  518).  The  only  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Bible  is  that  the  labrath  did  not  exceed 
and  probably  equalled  the  distance  between  Bethlehem 
and  Rachel^s  burial-place,  which  is  traditionally  identi- 
fied with  a  spot  l\  miles  north  of  the  town,  (c)  The 
Oi-^  •q^'J,  direk  y&m,  or  D*T»  "H^f;?!  mahaidk  y6m,  a 
day's  journey,  which  was  the  most  usual  method  of  cal- 
culating distances  in  travelling  (Gen.  xxx,  86;  xxzi, 
28;  Exod.  iii,  18;  v,  8;  Numb,  x,  83;  xi,  81;  xxxiii, 
8;  Deut.i,2;  lKingBxix,4;  2Kingsiii,9;  Jonah  iii, 
8;  1  Maoc  v,  24,  28;  vii,  45;  Tobit  vi,  1),  though  but 
one  instance  of  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke 
ii,44).  The  distance  indicated  by  it  was  naturally 
fluctuating,  according  to  the  circumstanoe  of  the  trave- 
ler or  the  country  through  which  he  passed.  Herodotus 
variously  estimates  it  at  200  and  150  stades  (iv,  101;  v, 
58) ;  Marinus  (qp.  PtoL  i,  11)  at  150  and  172  stades ;  Pab- 
sanias  (x,  88,  §  2)  at  150  sUdes;  Stiabo  (i,  85)  at  fwai 
250  to  800  stades;  and  Yegetius  {De  Re  Mil,  i,  11)  at 
from  20  to  24  miles  for  the  Roman  army.  The  ordinary 
day's  journey  among  the  Jews  was  Uiirty  miles;  but 
when  they  travelled  in  companies,  only  ten  miles.  Ne- 
apolis  formed  the  first  stage  out  of  Jeinsalem,  acocnding 
to  the  former,  and  Beeroth  according  to  the  latter  com- 
putation (Lightfoot,  Exerc  m  Luc  ii,  44).  It  is  impos- 
sible to  assign  any  distinct  length  to  the  day's  journey : 
Jahn's  estimate  of  88  miles,  172  yards,  and  4  feet,  is 
based  upon  the  false  assumption  that  it  bore  some  fixed 
ratio  to  the  other  measures  of  length. 

In  the  Apocr3rpha  and  New  Testament  we  meet  with 
the  following  additional  measures:  (d)  The  Sabbath- 
day's  journey,  oapfiarov  6^6c»  a  general  statement  for 
a  very  limited  distance,  such  as  would  naturally  be  re- 
garded as  the  immediate  vicinity  of  any  locality,  (e) 
The  (rrd^cov,  stadium,  or  ^  furlong,"  a  Greek  measure 
introduced  into  Asia  subsequently  to  Alexander's  con- 
quest, and  hence  first  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha  (2 
Mace  xi,  5;  xii,  9, 17, 29),  and  subsequently  in  Uie  New 
Testament  (Luke  xxiv,  18 ;  John  vi,  19 ;  xi,  18 ;  Rev. 
xiv,  20 ;  xxi,  16).  Both  the  name  and  the  length  of 
the  stade  were  borrowed  from  the  foot-race  course  at 
Olympia.    It  equalled  600  Greek  feet  (Herod,  ii,  149), 
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or  125  Bonum  pAces  (Flin.  ii,  28),  or  606)  feet  of  our 
Bieasore.  It  thus  UIIb  below  tbe  furlong  by  58)  feet. 
The  *ii*»««M**  between  Jerusalem  and  the  places  Betha- 
Bj,  Jamnta,  and  ScythopoliS)  are  given  with  tolerable 
exactneas  at  15  stades  (John  xi,  18),  240  stades  (2  Mace, 
xii,  9),  and  600  stades  (2  Mace  xii,  29).  In  2  Mace, 
xi,  5  there  is  an  evident  error,  eithcur  of  the  author  or 
of  the  text,  in  respect  to  the  position  of  Bethsura,  which 
is  given  as  only  5  stades  from  Jerusalem.  The  Talmud- 
iaC8  describe  the  stade  under  the  term  rfy^  and  regarded 
it  as  equal  to  625  feet  and  125  paces  (Cupzov,  Appar. 
p.  679).  (/)  The  mile,  /iiXtov,  a  Boman  measure, 
cqulliog  1000  Roman  pac6s,8  stades,  and  1618  English 
jardsL  See  each  in  its  place. 
UL  Jfeofuret  o/Ct^Mcit^.^—U  Those  for  Hquidt  were : 

(a)  The  A,  log  (Lev.  xiv,  10,  etc),  originally  signifyihg 
a  *'ha8tn.*'  (fr)  Tbe  ytl,  Am,  a  name  of  Egyptian  origin, 
frequently  noticed  in  the  Bible  (Exod.  xxtx,  40;  xxx, 
24;  Numb,  xv,  4,  7,  9;  Ezek.  iv,  11;  etc.).  (c)  n^, 
^oQf  the  hath,  the  name  meaning  ^  measured,^  the 
bigest  of  the  liquid  measures  (1  Kings  vii,  26,  88 ;  2 
Cltfoo.ii,10;  £cimvii,22;  lsa.v,  10;  Lukexvi,16). 

With  regard  to  the  relative  values  of  these  measures 
ve  leam  nothing  from  the  Bible,  but  we  gather  from 
Joiephas  {AnL  iii,  8,  8)  that  the  bath  contained  6  bins 
(for  tbe  bath  equalled  72  zesto  or  12  cAo^  and  the  bin 
2  iAoU)^  and  from  the  rabbinists  that  the  bin  contained 
12  k^  (Carpzov,  Apptw,  p.  685). 

1  The  dry  measure  contained  the  following  denomi- 
nitions:  (a)  The  3^,  coA,  mentioned  only  in  2  Kings 
Ti,  25,  the  name  nieaning  literally  hollow  or  concore. 

(b)  The  1137,  dwter,  mentioned  only  in  Exod.  xvi,  16-86. 

•  •       • 

The  same  measure  is  elsewhere  termed  "p^t^?)  iaaardn, 
ss  bdng  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  (compare  Exod. 
xvi,  36),  whence  in  the  A.  V.  **  tenth  deal"  (Lev.  xiv, 
10;  xxiii,  18 ;  Numb,  xv,  4,  etc).  The  word  omer  im- 
pHes  a  heap,  and  secondarily  a  «Aeq/I  (c)  The  HMD, 
iiik,  or  "  measure,**  this  being  the  etymological  meaning 
of  the  term,  and  appropriately  applied  to  it,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  the  ordinary  measure  for  household  purposes 
(Gen.  xviii,  6;  1  Sam.  xxv,  18;  2  Kings  vii,  1,  16). 
Tbe  Greek  equivalent,  caroy,  occurs  in  Matt.  xiii,88; 
Lake  xiii,  21.  The  seah  was  otherwise  termed  V^*^^^, 
tkaUtk,  as  being  the  third  part  of  an  ephah  (Isa.  xl,  12 ; 
Pla.  Ixxx,  5).  (d)  The  Hfi'^H,  epkdh,  a  word  of  Egyp- 
Uao  origin,  and  of  frequent  recurrence  in  the  Bible 
(Exod.xvi,86;  Lev.v,ll;  vi,20;  Numb.v,15;  xxviii, 
5;  Judg.  vi,  19;  Kuth  ii,  17;  1  Sam.  i,  24;  xvii,  17; 
EidL  xiv,  11, 18, 14 ;  xlvi,  5, 7, 11, 14).  (c)  The  i\t^i^ 
Utktky  ttfiiKopo^y  or  *^  half-homer,"  literally  meaning  what 
is  poured  out:  it  occurs  only  in  Hos.  iii,  2.  (/)  The 
"W,  kdmer,  meaning  hee^  (Lev.  xxvii,  16 ;  Numb,  xi, 
82;  ba.  V,  10 ;  Ezek.  xiv,  18).  It  is  elsewhere  termed 
oor,*l's,from  the  circular  vessel  in  which  it  was  mea»- 
aed  (1  Kings  iv,  22;  v,  11;  2  Chron.  ii,  10;  xxvii,  6; 
Eaa  vii,  22;  Ezek.  xiv,  14).  The  Greek  equivalent, 
cDpoc,  occurs  in  Luke  xvi,  7. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  dry  measures  are  to  a 
certain  extent  expressed  in  the  names  i$sardn,  meaning 
a  tenth,  and  tkalUh,  a  third.  In  addition,  we  have  the 
Biblical  statement  that  the  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  the 
ephah  (Exod.  xvi,  86),  and  that  the  ephah  was  the  tenth 
part  of  a  homer,  and  corresponded  to  the  bath  in  liquid 
measare  (Ezek.  xiv,  11).  The  rabbinists  supplement 
this  by  stating  that  the  ephah  contained  three  scabs, 
and  the  seah  six  cabs  (Carpzov,  p.  688). 

The  scale  is  oonstructeid,  it  will  hie  observed,  on  a 
combination  of  decimal  and  duodecimal  ratios,  the  for- 
mer prevailing  in  respect  to  the  omer,  ephah,  and  homer, 
the  latter  in  respect  to  the  cab,  seah,  and  ephah.  In 
the  liquid  measure  the  duodecimal  ratio  alone  appears, 
and  hence  there  is  a  fair  presumption  that  this  was  the 
original,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  the  most  general  prin- 


ciple on  which  the  scales  of  antiquity  were  fhuned 
(B5ckh,  p.  88).  Whether  the  decimal  division  was  in- 
troduced from  some  other  system,  or  whether  it  was  the 
result  of  local  usage,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 

8.  The  absolute  values  of  the  liquid  and  dry  measures 
form  the  subject  of  a  single  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  the 
two  scales  have  a  measure  of  equal  value,  viz.  the  bath 
and  the  ephah  (Ezek.  xiv,  11) :  if  either  of  these  can  be 
fixed,  the  conversion  of  the  other  denominations  into 
their  respective  values  readily  follows.  Unfortunately, 
the  data  for  determining  the  value  of  the  bath  or  ephah 
are  both  scanty  and  conflicting.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  dbduce  the  value  of  the  bath  from  a  comparison 
of  the  dimensions  and  the  contents  of  the  molten  sea  as 
given  in  1  Kings  vii,  28-26.  If  these  particulars  had 
been  given  wiUi  greater  accuracy  and  fulness,  they 
would  have  furnished  a  sound  bads  for  a  calculation; 
but,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  uncertainty  attends  the 
statement.  The  diameter  is  g^ven  as  10  cubits,  and  the 
circumference  as  80  cubits,  the  diameter  being  stated  to 
be  **from  one  brim  to  the  other."  Assuming  that  the 
vessel  was  dicular,  the  proportions  of  the  diameter  and 
drcumferenoe  are  not  sufSdently  exact  for  mathemati- 
cal purposes,  nor  are  we  able  to  decide  whether  the  di- 
ameter was  measured  from  the  internal  or  the  external 
edge  of  the  vessel  The  difference,  however,  in  either 
respect,  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  aflTect  the  r^ult  mate- 
rially. The  shape  of  the  vessel  has  been  variously  con- 
ceived to  be  circular  and  polygonal,  cylindrical  and 
hemispherical,  with  perpendicular  and  with  bulging 
sides.  The  contents  are  given  as  2000  baths  in  1  Kings 
vii,  26,  and  8000  baths  in  2  Chron.  iv,  5,  the  Utter  bei^ 
probably  a  corrupt  text.  The  conclusions  drawn  have 
been  widely  different,  as  might  be  expected.  If  it  be 
assumed  thiat  the  form  of  the  vessel  was  cylindrical  (as 
the  description  prima  facie  seems  to  imply),  that  its 
clear  diameter  was  10  cubits  of  the  value  (often  esti- 
mated) of  19.0515  English  inches  each,  and  that  its  full 
contents  were  2000  baths,  then  the  value  of  the  bath 
would  be  4.8965  gallons;  for  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
would  equal  2,715,688  cubic  inches,  or  9798  gaUons.  If, 
however,  the  statement  of  Josephus  {AiU,  viii,  8,  5),  as 
to  the  hemispherical  form  of  the  vessel,  be  adopted,  then 
the  estimate  would  be  reduced.  Saigey,  as  quoted  by 
Bdckh  (p.  261),  on  this  hypothesis  cakulates  the  value 
of  the  bath  at  18.086  French  litres,  or  8.9807  English 
gallons.  If,  further,  we  adopt  Saalschtttz's  view  as  to 
the  length  of  the  cubit,  which  he  puts  at  15  Dresden 
inches  at  the  highest,  the  value  d*  the  bath  will  be  fur- 
ther reduced,  according  to  his  calculation,  to  10|  Prus- 
sian quarts,  or  2.6057  English  gaUons;  while  at  his  lower 
estimate  of  the  cubit  at  12  inches,  its  value  would  be 
little  more  than  one  half  of  this  amount  (i4  rchdoL  ii, 
171).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vessel  bulged,  and  if 
the  diameter  and  circumference  were  measured  at  the 
neck  or  narrowest  part  of  it,  space  might  be  found  for 
2000  or  even  8000  baths  of  greater  value  than  any  of  the 
above  estimates.  It  is  therefore  hopeless  to  arrive  at 
any  satisfiactory  conclusion  from  thb  source.  Neverthe- 
less, we  think  the  calculations  are  not  without  their  use, 
as  furnishing  a  certain  amount  of  presumptive  evidence. 
For,  setting  aside  the  theory  that  the  vessel  bulged  con- 
siderably, for  which  the  text  furnishes  no  evidence  what* 
ever,  all  the  other  computations  agree  in  one  point,  viz. 
that  the  bath  fell  far  below  the  value  placed  on  it  by 
Josephus,  and  by  modem  writers  on  Hebrew  arebssology 
generally,  according  to  whom  the  bath  measures  b^ 
tween  8  and  9  EnglLh  gallons.    See  Brazkn  Sba. 

We  turn  to  the  statements  of  Josephus  and  other 
early  writers.  The  former  states  that  the  bath  equals 
72  xett<B  {Ant,  viii,  2,  9);  that  the  bin  equals  2  Attic 
cko9s(ibid,m,S,B;  9,4);  that  the  seah  equals  1^  Ital- 
ian modU  {ibid,  ix,  4,  5) ;  Uiat  the  cor  equals  10  Attic 
medimm  {itid,  xv,  9,  2) ;  and  that  the  issaron  or  omer 
equals  7  Attic  eotylte  {ibid,  iii,  6,  6).  It  may  further 
be  implied  from  A  nt,  ix,  4, 4,  as  compared  with  2  Kings 
vi,  25,  that  he  regarded  the  cab  as  equal  to  4  xesia. 
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Now,  in  order  to  redaoe  these  statements  to  consistency, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  in  Ant,  xv,  S,  2,  he  has  con- 
fused the  iHedimmu  with  the  metrkksy  and  in  iln/.  iii,  6, 
6,  the  eo^  with  the  xettkt.  Such  errors  throw  doubt 
on  his  other  statements,  and  tend  to  the  condusion 
that  Josephns  was  not  reaUy  familiar  with  the  Greek 
measures.  This  impression  is  supported  by  his  apparent 
ignorance  of  the  term  metriUsy  which  he  should  have 
used  not  only  in  the  passage  above  noticed,  but  also  in 
riii,  2, 9,  where  he  would  naturally  have  substituted  it 
for  72  a*0»/<9,  assuming  that  these  were  Attic  xeifcs.  Nev- 
ertheless, his  testimony  must  be  uken  as  decisively  in 
favor  of  the  essential  identity  of  the  Hebrew  bath  with 
the  Attic  metritis,  Jerome  (m  MtUt,  xiii,  88)  affirms 
that  the  seah  equals  1}  modU,  and  (tn  Euk,  xlv,  1 1)  that 
the  cor  equals  80  modii:  statements  that  are  glaringly 
inconsistent,  inasmuch  as  there  were  80  seahs  in  the 
cor.  The  statements  of  Epiphanius,  in  his  treatise  De 
MemuriSf  are  equally  remarkaUe  for  inconsistency.  He 
states  (ii,  177)  that  the  cor  equals  80  modU,  On  this 
assumption  the  bath  would  equal  51  sextariiy  bat  he 
gives  only  50  (p.  178) ;  the  seah  would  equal  1  moduUf 
but  he  graves  1|  modii  (p.  178),  or,  according  to  his  esti- 
mate of  17  textarU  to  the  moditu,  21|  sextarU ;  though 
elsewhere  he  assigns  56  textarU  as  its  value  (p.  182) ; 
the  omer  would  be  5^  textarO,  but  he  gives  7}*  (p. 
182),  implying  45  modii  to  the  cor;  and,  lastly,  the 
ephah  is  identified  with  the  Egyptian  artM  (p.  182), 
which  was  either  4}  or  8(  modH,  according  as  it  was  in 
the  old  or  the  new  measure,  though,  according  to  his  es- 
timate of  the  cor,  it  would  only  equal  8  modii.  Little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  statements  so  loosely  made, 
and  the  question  arises  whether  the  identification  of  the 
bath  with  the  metrit^  did  not  arise  out  of  the  circum- 
stance that  the  two  measures  held  the  same  relative 
position  in  the  scales,  each  being  subdivided  into  72 
parts;  and,  again,  whether  the  assignment  of  80  modii 
to  the  cor  did  not  arise  out  of  there  being  80  seahs  in 
it  The  discrepancies  can  only  be  explained  on  the  as- 
sumption that  a  wide  margin  was  allowed  for  a  long 
measure,amountingto  an  increase  of  fifty  percent.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  from  the  definition  of 
the  seah  or  ir&rop  given  by  Heeychius  (jtdSioc  yffMtfv, 
ijyow  ?v  iifuirv  fioitov  'IraXunb'),  and  again  by  Snidas 
(udiiov  vtripirtwXfipwftivoVf  <uc  tlvat  fiditov  ^va  mj 
ifiitrvv).  Assuming,  however,  that  Joeephus  was  right 
in  identifying  the  bath  with  the  metritiSf  its  value 
would  be,  according  to  B5ckh's  estimate  of  the  latter 
(p.  261, 278),  1998.95  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  8.7068  Eng- 
lish gallons ;  but,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Bertheau 
{Gttch,  p.  78),  1985.77  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  8.6696  Eng- 
lish gallons. 

The  rabbinists  furnish  data  of  a  different  kind  for 
calculating  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  measures.  They 
estimated  the  log  to  be  equal  to  six  hen  eggs,  the  cubic 
contents  of  which  were  ascertained  by  measuring  the 
amount  of  water  they  displaced  (Mairoonides,  m  Cd,  17, 
§  10).  On  this  ba^  Thenius  estimated  the  log  at 
14.088  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  .06147  English  gallon,  and 
the  bath  at  1014.89  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  4.4286  gal- 
lons {St,  tu  Kr,  p.  101, 121).  Again,  the  log  of  water  is 
said  to  have  weighed  108  Egyptian  drachme,  each 
equalling  61  barieycoms  (Maimonides,  in  Peak,  8,  §  6, 
ed.  Guisius).  Thenius  finds  that  6588  barieycoms  fill 
about  the  same  space  as  6  hen  eggs  (St,  v,  Kr,  p.  112). 
Again,  a  log  is  said  to  fill  a  vessel  4  digits  long,  4 
broad,  and  2^  high  (Maimonides,  m  Prtef,  Menachoth), 
This  vessel  would  contain  21.6  cubic  inches,  or  .07754 
gallon.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  from  these  data 
would  agree  tolerably  well  with  the  first  estimate  formed 
on  the  notices  of  the  molt^i  sea. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  notices  of  the  fol- 
lowing foreign  measures:  (a)  The  metrites^  fiirptiTrn 
(John  ii,  6;  A. V. "firkin"),  for  Uquids.  (6)  The  cka- 
nixy  xoi  vc|  (Rev.  vi,  6 ;  A.  V. "  measure**),  for  dry  things. 
<c)  The  xesteif  |f  <m;c»  applied,  however,  not  to  the  par- 

-;ular  measure  so  named  by  the  Greeks,  but  to  any 


smaB  ve88el,suchasacnp(lfark  vii,4,8;  A.V."pot^ 
{d)  The  modiuSf  similarly  applied  to  describe  any  ves- 
sel of  moderate  dimensions  (Matt,  v,  15;  Mark  iv,  21 ; 
Luke  xi,  83 ;  A.y.  "  bushel**)  ;  though  property  mean- 
ing a  Roman  measure,  amounting  to  about  a  peck. 

The  value  of  the  Attic  m/etritit  has  already  been 
stated  to  be  8.6696  gaUons,  and  consequently  the  amount 
of  liquid  in  six  stone  Jars,  containing  on  the  average  2^ 
metrita  each,  would  exceed  110  gaUons  (John  iiy  6). 
Very  possibly,  however,  the  Greek  term  repreaents  the 
Hebrew  bcUk,  and  if  the  bath  be  taken  at  the  lower  es- 
timate assigned  to  it,  the  amount  would  be  reduced  to 
about  60  gallons.  Even  this  amount  far  exceeds  the 
requirements  for  the  purposes  of  legal  purificatioo,  the 
tendency  of  Pharisaical  refinemoit  being  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  water  to  a  minimum,  so  that  a  quarter  of  a 
k>g  would  suffice  for  a  person  (Mishna,  Yad,  1,  §  1). 
The  question  is  one  simply  of  archaeological  interest  as 
illustrating  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  and  does  not  aUSNrt 
the  character  of  the  miracle  with  which  it  is  connected. 
The  chcmix  was  ^  of  an  Attic  medtmmuSf  and  contained 
neariy  a  quart.  It  represented  the  usual  amount  of 
com  for  a  day's  food,  and  hence  a  chamx  for  a  peony, 
or  denarius,  which  usually  purchased  a  bushel  (Cicero, 
Verr,  iii,  81),  indicated  a  great  scarcity  (Rev.  vi,  6). 

With  regard  to  the.use  of  fair  measures,  variooa  pie- 
oepts  are  expressed  in  the  Mosaic  law  and  other  parts 
of  the  Bible  (Lev.  xix,  85, 86;  Dent  xxv,  14, 15 ;  Prov. 
XX,  10 ;  Ezek.  xlv,  10),  and  in  all  probability  standard 
measures  were  kept  in  the  Temple,  as  was  usual  in  the 
other  civilized  countries  of  antiquity  (BOckh,  p.  12). 

IV.  The  foUowing  are  the  various  Biblical  weights 
and  measures  of  all  kinds,  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  original  terms,  with  their  correct  and  conventional 
renderings,  and  the  nearest  modem  representative: 

Heb.  or  Or.  Num.  A.  V.  EqatTalaot. 

Adark6n Doric •*  dram** quarter-eagle. 

Arg6rion SUverliiig **  piece  c/t  sil- 
ver," etc. .  ,half-crown, 

As«4rion A  emriuB "  farthing** . .  .penny. 

AmmAh Cubit "cnbit'* kalf-yaarA. 

Bath BatK "bath** qwtrter-harreL. 

B&tos. Bath, "  measure** . .  quarter-barrtl, 

B^ka Beka. "l>ekah,**etc.9t«aft^-<mfice. 

Chcsntx. ChcBnix **nieaenre*'. .  .quart. 

Darkemdn  „ .  .Doric **  dram" quarter^ea^fle, 

Den^rion Denariue "  penny" ....  tthiUitig. 

Ddrek,  etc Travel *•  jonrney**. . . .  [generall. 

Didrdchmon..IHdracAin....."  xrWmle'*,.... quarter^oUar, 

Dr^hmd Drachma "piece  at  sil- 
ver"  ehiUing. 

Eph4h Mphah "ephah** half-bwihel 

EtsbA Ftnffer "finger** Anger-iength. 

Ger4h Gerah "  gerah" Kal/-pennyui*L 

GiSnied Span "  cubii** qtutrter-yard. 

Hln Hin "bin** gallon, 

H6mer. Homer "  homer** aouMe-dorrel. 

I68ar6n Tenth "tenth  dear\ .  half-peek, 

Kab Kab "cab" quart 

Kan^h Beed "reed** half-rod, 

K^shetb,  etc. .Bow "bow," etc. ..bow-ehot, 

Kesli&h Keeita **piece  of 

money** ..  ..ingot, 

Kibrith,  etc. . .  Space "  way,**  etc. ,  .ehort  dSatanee. 

KikkAr TaletU "  talent**. hundred-te^ght. 

Kodrint^e. . . .  Quadrans "  farthing** .  ..farthing. 

K6meu Handful "handfnr .. .  .handful. 

Kor Kor "cor** hogshead. 

K6ros Kor "  measure*' . . .  hogehead. 

L6pton Scale "  mite" tnttl. 

L^tbek Lethek **  meAVure*^ . .  .half-hogahead, 

L&tbos,  eic... Stone "8tone*s- 

throw  *\ . . .  etons-throw, 

LS  tra Pound "  poun  d** . . . .  .pound. 

Log. Log "foff** half-pint. 

Manih Maneh "  maneh*' doubte-po%tnd, 

Meti^tte Metretet "  flrkln" frkin, 

Millon MiU "mile** mile, 

Mna Mina "pound** ttiple-haXf- 

M6dtoe Modiue.. "  bushel"..... oJSl' 

Omer Omer "  omer** Judf-^peek, 

Orsuia. Fathom^ "  fathom** . .  ..fathom, 

Pdchus Kll "cubit" half-yard, 

R6ba Fowth "fbnrth** haff-quarter* 

ounce, 

S&ton Seah "me«fnre**...perfc 

SeAh. Seah, "seah** pede, 

ShaUsh Third. "third** peck. 
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H«b.«rOr. 


A.V. 


Bqalraknl. 


S**" "•hekel-...{»2};3X. 


^\  ..Stade "ftirlong"..../i«rtoiH7. 

Stattr "piece  of 


Shekel 

Sudioeori 

8iadlon 

Suier..  .  .  ,^ 

moner** . .  ..kal/'awffn, 

Ta]aiitioo....3Viieiil "UleDt*'^ thoutamd  dol- 

TMbMch, Hand-bmidth,"  hand'  lara. 

*^^  bretid^**  ..hand-breadth. 

l^tede Pao$ "p«ce*» ,paee. 

X^site SextmriH$ **meesiire"..j7<Mt. 

Zeceth Saltan "epan" •pan. 

y.  The  foUowing  tables  exhibit  tt  one  view  the  ap- 
proximate reflolta  of  the  foregoing  inyestigationB : 

I.  HBBREW  WBIGHTa 


TioyWdglit. 

Oralaa. 

Lba. 

Oa. 

Gerth 

11 

110 

990 

11,000 

660,000 

1 
114 

is 

i 

i 
11 

10 

Beka 

1    » 

9 

Shekel 

1000 

100 

00 

Maneh 

aiyWO 

0000 

8000 

60    IKikkar. 

n.  SCRIPTURE  MONETS. 


KaaM.       1  Katkia. 

Maul. 

Prop.VahMUoii. 

CwraotWortb. 

1     eta.mlllt. 

1     eta.  mUla. 

Lepton 

Greek 

Copper 

1.9 

Qiudnut 

Roman 

8.8 

8.8 

AnariBt 

«i 

«« 

1    &4 

1   ft.4 

Deniriofl 

«( 

Silver 

10   4.7 

10   4.7 

Dracluna 

Qreek 

17   0w9 

10  4.7 

Didnchm 

«< 

86   1.9 

80   9.4 

Stater 

M 

70   8.7 

61  a9 

Shekel 

Jewish 

60 

Mloa 

Qreek 

17  09  8.9 

10  47   8.8 

Tileot 

((      1      <« 

1008  09 

998  48 

m.  HSBRBW  MBASURES  OF  LENGTH. 


• 

InolMfc 

Fia^rer 

0.70 
8.09 
9.07 

iai4 

108.84 

4 

Palm 

19 

8 

Span.. 

94 

8 

S 

ICnblt 

144 

86 

IS 

6    IReed 

IT.  HEBREW  LIQUID  MEASUREa 


1 

MUFHUa. 

BAmin. 

Lmr 

gala.  qU.    pta. 
0.99 

1    1    L85 

8    9    8.9 

89 

gala.  qta.    pta. 
0.06 

8     0.79 

0    0    0.89 

00     1     1.9 

19  Hin. 

19      6  Bath 

T90  1  60     10  |Cor. 

Y.  HEBREW  DRY  MEASURE& 


iCalx. 


't 


Oner 


18     10 


tlSOjlOO 


Seah. 


8 


80 


Ephah., 


10    (Homer 


KABBtNa. 


teb.pka.qta.pta. 
10.94 

9 

6  1.44 

9  4  0.89 
6    1  1  1.9 


TL  LUerature. — J.  D.  BifichaeUs,  SuppUm.  ad  Iax. 
Htbr.  p.  1521 ;  Huasey,  Esic^  on  the  AndeiU  Weighty 
Mom^y  etc.  (Oxford,  1886);  F.  P.  Bayer,  De  NummU 
SAm-SamaritanU  (Valentias  Edetanomm,  1781 :  writ- 
ten in  reply  to  Die  UndtAihai  der  JUd.  MUnzen,  But- 
anr,  1779);  Hapfeld,  Betraehtung  dankUr  SteUung  der 
A,  T.  Textgewddchte,  in  the  Stadien  und  KrUiken,  1880, 
ii,  247-801 ;  Thenios,  UmL  1846,  i,  78  sq. ;  6.  SeyiTarth, 
BeitrSge  twr  Kenntmm  der  LUeratwr,  Kwuty  Afytholf  und 
GtukidiU  dee  alien  Aegjfpien;  Cumberland,  Eetay  on 
Wagkie  and  Meaeuree ;  Aibathnot,  TaNee  of  Ancient 
Ceiitj  etc.;  BOckb's  Metrotogieche  Untersuchungen ; 
Monraieen*8  Gttchiekte  dee  Rdmiechen  MOnzweeene ;  Don 
y.Yazqnez  Qneipo's  Eeecd  stir  ke  Sgetkmee  Mitriquee  et 
Monitairee  dee  Anciene  PeupUe ;  MuUer,  Utb.  d.  heU 
Maase  der  Hebrder  und  HeUenen  (Freib.  1859) ;  Hezfeld, 
Uetroiogieche  VonaOereuchungen  (Leips.  1868-5) ;  Tuck- 
crmann,  DaejOdiecke  Maae-Sgetem  (Breslau,  1867> 


Metrophftn^s  (Mi|r|9o0cb^c)}*  Greek  theologian, 
bishop  of  Sm3rma,  flourished  in  the  9th  century.  He 
is  panicnlariy  known  for  his  opposition  to  Photius.  He 
was  already  bishop  of  Sm3rma  when  his  friend,  the  pa- 
triarch Ignatius,  was  replaced  by  Photius,  and,  although 
he  at  first  recognised  the  new  patriarch,  he  subsequent- 
ly opposed  him  so  fiercely  as  to  be  himself  deposed 
and  cast  into  prison.  When  Ignatius  was  restored  by 
emperor  Basil  I,  Metrophanes  regained  his  see,  and  in 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  (869)  showed  himself  one 
of  the  most  ardent  of  Photius's  adversaries.  After  the 
death  of  Ignatius,  in  879,  Photius  became  again  patri- 
arch, and  Metrophanes  was  again  deposed.  He  never- 
theless continued  to  speak  and  to  write  against  Photius, 
and  was  excommunicated  in  880.  We  have  no  details 
concerning  his  life  after  that  date.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  Manuel  concerning  the  dispute  with  Photius  from 
858  to  870,  which  is  preserved  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
in  Labbe,  CondUOf  voL  viii,  and  in  Raderus,  Acta  Con- 
din  (Ingdstadt,  1604,  4to).  See  Fabricius,  BiUioth. 
GrcBca,  xi,  700;  Baronius,  AnnaL  ad  ann.870 ;  Hankiua, 
Scriptoret  Bgzanimif  xvii,  1 ;  xviii,  66 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  GiniraU,  xxxv,  220.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Metrophftn^s,  CiirropcLua,  a  Greek  theologian 
of  the  17th  centniy,  was  bom  in  Beroea,  and  was  educa- 
ted at  th6  convent  school  at  Athos.  Afterwards  he 
served  in  an  intimate  reladon  to  the  celebrated  patriarch, 
C3rril  Lucar,  who  in  1616  sent  him  to  England  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  continue  his  education  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oxford,  even  then  a  very  celebrated  educational 
institution.  Lucar,  in  a  letter  to  Geoige  Abbott,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  at  this  time  complained  bitterly 
of  the  progress  made  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  of  the  inability  of  his  clergy  to  successfully 
resist  them  for  want  of  sufficient  instruction  (see  that 
letter  in  P.  Colomesii  Clarorum  ver.  epiet.  [Loud.  1687], 
Ep.  46;  also  in  his  Opp,  ed.  Fabric  [Hamb.  1709],  p. 
557).  Metrophanes,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  was 
well  received  by  archbishop  Abbott  and  king  James. 
In  1620  or  1621  Metrophanes  went  to  Germany,  where 
he  visited  the  Protestant  universities  of  Wittenberg, 
Tubingen,  Altdorf,  Strasburg,  and  Helmstadt.  In  the 
latter  {dace  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Conring,  Ca- 
lixtus,  and  Conrad  Homejus,  at  whose  suggestion  he 
wrote,  in  1625,  a  confession  of  the  tenets  of  the  ortho- 
dox Greek  Church,  with  an  exposition  of  its  principal 
customs.  This  was  subsequently  publbhed,  together 
with  a  Latin  translation,  by  John  Homejus,  son  of  Con- 
rad, and  an  introduction  by  Conring  (see  Conringii  Opp. 
vi,  p.  891),  at  Helmstadt,  in  1661.  Among  his  other 
productions  in  Germany  we  find,  Be  vocibue  quibuedam 
Uturgicie  epiet.  ed.  J.  J.  Crudelins  (Juterb.  1787)  i-^Oratio 
Grmca  paneggrica  et  dogmatica  in  naJtivitatem  domnd 
LaOne  vereoy  per  M.  G.  Quecdum  (Alt  1626) : — Reeponeio 
adqHeBetioinemdediatocipoetolico**Spirituambuiate,"Gr. 
etLat,ed.iiyLBiikderOfEmendtitioneeetctmntadvereionee 
in  Joh.  MeureH  Ghee.  Graco^harharum  ed,  Franeiue 
(Stendal,  1787)  i—Depronunciationelitera  e,ed.  Schwen- 
terus  (Norimb.  1625);  and  letters  to  be  found  in  G. 
Richteri  EpietoHe,  p.  729,  and  in  J.  Chr.  Wolfii  Conspwtu 
eupelL  epiet,  p.  26, 66, 129.  He  next  went  for  some  time 
to  Venice  as  a  teacher  of  Greek,  and  finally  returned  to 
Constantinople,  in  what  year  is  uncertain.  He  subse- 
quently became  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  most  im- 
portant of  all  his  works  is  the  above-mentioned  confes- 
sion (OftoXoyia  rijg  iyaroXuoK  iiacKriaias  r^c  'o^o- 
Xic^  jcoi  airo<rroXuc^^,  K.T.k.),  It  is  a  rather  full, 
clear  exposition  of  the  doctrines  and  customs  of  the 
Greek  Church,  more  in  the  form  of  a  theological  analy- 
sis than  of  a  strictly  symbolic  work.  He  shows  in  it 
g^reat  opposition  to  the  Romish  Church,  but  at  the  same 
time  avoids  all  Protestant  polemics.  The  charge  that 
Metrophanes  was  Lutheran  in  tendency  is  imjust,  and  is 
ignoreid  by  all  able  theologians.  According  to  Metro- 
phanes, the  Greek  doctrines  can  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  forming  a  "simple"  and  an  ^^econonncal"  system 
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of  theology  (jConf,  p.  18,  ed.  WeiMenh.).  The  first  tieats 
of  God  and  of  the  Trinity,  leading  natnnlly  to  the  ex- 
position of  the  Greek  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Coff/eM.  p.  15  sq.).  If  we  compare  the  doctrine 
of  the  author  on  the  point  with  the  tradition  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  we  find  the  doctrine  much  more  complete, 
and  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Each  of  the  three  divine  persons  stands  in  a  definite  re- 
lation to  the  two  others,  and  at  the  same  time  consti- 
tute one  form  of  the  Deity.  The  first  person  stands  as 
the  father  of  the  second  and  the  sender  (irpojSoXc^),  but 
embraces  them  both  in  himself  as  vov^.  The  second 
person,  or  son,  possesses  a  Xdyoc*  the  third  the  irpdfSXtifia 
of  the  first,  as  wsvfta,  an  identity  with  both.  See 
Weissenbom,  PrafaHo  to  his  Appendix  HU.  Symbol 
Ikxks.  OrieiUaUs  (Jena,  1850);  Ditehnaier,  De  Metro- 
phone  Critopule  (Altenb.  1769) ;  Neale,  Florent.  CmtncU, 
p.  168.    (J.H.W.) 

Metropolitan  (MfirpoiroXInyc)  u  the  name  of  an 
ecclesiastiad  dignitary — ^an  episcopal  ofilcer — who,  by 
virtue  of  his  residence  in  the  capital  of  a  country  or 
province,  exercises  not  only  the  authority  of  a  presiding 
officer  in  his  own  diocese,  but  exerts,  in  some  sense,  ju- 
risdiction over  the  other  bishops  of  the  same  country  or 
province ;  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  archbishop 
(q.  v.),  who  simply  enjoys  some  additional  privileges  of 
honors  and  respect  not  common  to  the  plain  bishop 
(comp.  Schafr,  Ch,  Hist,  i,  270). 

The  office  originated  in  the  Roman  countries,  when 
the  chief  city  of  a  province  was  called  /ujrpoiroXic* 
The  date  of  its  origin  cannot  be  exactiy  fixed,  but  ^  the 
third  century,"  says  Coleman  (Manual  of  Prektcy  and 
RUiuUismf  p.  285),  "  may  be  regarded  as  the  period  in 
which  it  was  chiefly  consolidated  and  established." 
Romanists  hold  that  it  can  be  traced,  at  least  in  germ, 
to  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  that  mention  is  made 
of  the  office  in  the  letters  of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  to 
Titus  (comp.  Pierre  de  Marca,  Concord,  lib.  vi,  Giorgt, 
De  Antique  ItaL  Metropol.),  Several  of  the  Church 
fathers  also  mention  the  fact  that  the  metropolitan 
office  existed  in  apostolic  days  (e.  g.  Chrysoetom,  15 
Horn,  in  V,  TinUj  and  Eusebiiis,  Hist,  Ecdes.  iii,  c  4) ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  *'  the  name  of  metropolitan  does  not 
occur  until  the  4th  century"  (Coleman,  A  nc,  ChrisHctni^ 
ty  Exemplified^  p.  148).  The  tide  was  first  publicly 
adopted  by  the  Church  at  the  Council  of  Niciea,  A.D. 
825,  and  there  seems  good  ground  for  the  belief  that, 
like  all  other  episcopal  offices,  the  metropolitan  govern- 
ment **  was  not  the  production  of  a  day,  but  the  result 
of  a  gradual  modification  of  the  diocesan  government, 
by  a  further  concentration  of  episcopal  power,  and  the 
extension  of  its  influence  over  a  wider  range  of  territo- 
ry" (Coleman,  PreL  and  /2t^  p.  242 ;  comp.  Schafli;  Ch, 
Hist,  ii,  270). 

The  following  may  be  considered  as  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  office.  The  metropolitan  had  prece- 
dence of  all  other  bishops  of  hb  province,  a  deci^ve 
voice  in  their  election,  and  the  power  of  confirming  and 
ordaining  them.  He  summoned  provincial  councils, 
presided  in  them,  and  drew  up  the  decrees.  He  had 
the  oversight  of  the  provincial  bishops,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical superintendence  of  the  whole  province.  He  had 
the  privilege  of  determining  all  causes  of  special  impor- 
tance in  provincial  council,  but  in  concurrence  with  the 
other  bishops  of  the  province.  In  extreme  cases,  appeal 
was  made  to  him,  when  he  had  the  power  of  controlling 
a  provincial  bishop,  without  the  assistance  of  other 
bishops.  He  could  give  and  receive  letters  of  com- 
munion, and  publish  and  carry  into  effect  laws  enacted 
either  by  emperors  or  by  councils  relating  to  the 
Church.  The  bishops  of  a  province  elected  and  or- 
dained their  metropolitan,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  metropolitan  of  any  other  province. 

The  ninth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Antioch  (841)  thus 
defines  the  office  of  the  metropolitan:  '*The  bishops  of 
each  eparchy  (province)  should  know  that  upon  the 
bishop  of  th6  metropolis  (the  municipal  capital)  also  dcr 


volves  a  care  for  the  whole  eparchy,  because  in  the  me- 
tropolis all,  who  have  business,  gather  together  firom  aU 
quarters.  Hence  it  has  been  found  good  that  he  should 
also  have  a  precedence  in  honor,  imd  that  the  other 
bishops  shoukl  do  nothing  without  him — according  to 
the  old  and  still  binding  canon  of  our  fatbeiB — except 
that  which  pertains  to  the  supervi8i<ni  and  jurisdictioa 
of  their  parishes  (L  e.  dioceses  in  the  modem  terminolo- 
gy), and  the  provinces  belonging  to  them ;  as  in  £Kt 
they  ordain  presb3rterB  and  deacons,  and  decide  all  judi- 
dalmatters.  Otherwise  they  ought  to  do  nothing  with- 
out the  bishop  of  the  metropolis,  and  he  nothing  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other  bishops."  In  the  nine- 
teenth canon,  thb  council  forbade  a  bishop  being  ordain- 
ed without  the  presence  of  the  metropolitan,  and  the 
presence  or  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops 
of  the  province.  The  writers  of  the  Latin  Church  use 
promiscuously  the  words  archbishop  and  metropolitan, 
making  either  name  denote  a  Inshop,  who,  by  virtue  of 
hb  see,  presides  over  or  governs  several  other  bishops. 
Thus  in  the  newly-constituted  hierarchy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  England  the  archbbhop  of  West- 
minster has  the  rank  of  metropolitan.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Ireland,  the  archbishops  of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam,  all  possess  the  same  rank. 
In  the  Church  of  England,  also,  the  real  meaning  of  the 
term  metropolitan  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  archbbhops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  in  England, 
and  in  Ireland  those  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  are  called 
metropolitans.  The  Greeks,  however,  use  the  name 
only  to  denote  him  whose  see  b  reaUy  a  civil  metropo- 
lis. See  Farrar,  Ecdes,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Church  Diet. 
s.  V. ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchoBohgyy  &  v. ;  Sieged  Hand- 
buch  d.  chrislL-ldrchL  Aberth&mer,  iii,  264  sq.;  Flanck, 
Gesch,  d,  christL-kirdd,  Gesellschq/isverfcusunff,  i,  572 
sq.;  Ziegler,  Vertuch  d,  HrchU  Verfasiungsformesi,  p.  61 
sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Metropolititotim  b  the  name  of  the  archiepisco- 
pal  ordinariate  and  consistory,  a  sort  of  eccleeiastkal 
supreme  court,  or  second  court  of  appeals,  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  installed  by  the  metropolitans  or  archbishops. 
Occasionally  it  has  the  special  power  conferred  whidi 
constitutes  it  also  a  third  court  of  appeals,  but,  as  a  rule, 
this  court  bears  all  appeab  in  matters  of  discipline  and 
matrimonial  difficulties.  As  the  duties  of  the  archbishop 
are  both  to  attend  to  the  management  of  hb  own  dio- 
cese and  the  dioceses  of  hb  subaltern  bbhops,  the  met- 
ropolitan council  b  divided  into  two  boards  or  senates, 
one  of  which  constitutes  the  court  in  cases  of  discipline 
and  matrimonUl  differences  of  the  archdiocese,  the  other 
bearing  appeab  firom  the  ordinaries  and  consbtories  of 
the  assistant  bishops.  But  it  b  against  the  natare  of 
archiepiscopal  jurisdiction  that  the  metropoliticum  can 
also  take  the  appeab  against  the  sentence  of  the  archi- 
episcopal vicary  and  ordinary  and  decide  upon  those. 
An  appeal  ab  eadem  ad  eundem  b  not  admissible,  for  it 
cannot  be  thought  of  that  the  general  vicary  or  the  archi- 
episcopal ordinary  represents  the  archbbhop  as  common 
bbhop  in  proprb  dioecesi,  the  metropoliticum  represent- 
ing him  as  such,  inasmuch  as  the  archbbhop  b  in  hb 
own  archdiocese  as  ordinarius.  The  archbishop  cer- 
tainly cannot  fill  the  offices  of  two  dignitaries;  the  cog- 
nition or  decision  of  appeab  from  sentences  of  archiepis- 
copal general  vicaries  and  metropolitan  courts  should 
therefore  be  sent  to  other,  hence  to  the  metropolitan 
court  of  another  archbishopric.  Appeab  from  the  de- 
cbions  of  the  metropolitan  courts  in  second  instance 
are  usually  presented  to  the  pope  himself,  secnring  ac^ 
quittal  at  Rome  by  the  Curia  Romana,  unless  his  holi- 
ness may  please  to  order  a  judices  in  partibus,  i,  e.  confer 
upon  the  metropoliticum  the  power  of  acting  as  a  court 
of  appeal  of  the  third  instance.  See  Wetzer  und  Weltc, 
Kir^ien-Lexikon,  s.  v, 

Metfl,  Laurent  de,  a  Flembh  prebte,  was  bom  at 
Grammont  about  1520.  He  studied  theol<^y  at  Lou- 
vain,  became  a  curate  at  Deinsc,  almoner  aud  canon  of 
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SflintpGiiditla*8  chondi  at  BnisBeb,  and  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  year  1562  he  was  appointed  vicar  to 
csrdinal  de  GranveUe,  aichbishop  of  Malines,  and  in- 
KaBed  eoclesiaadcal  judge,  or  ofl^cial,  for  the  district  of 
fimaRdsL  In  1569,  the  UniTersity  of  Loavain  constituted 
him  the  oonserrator  of  its  privileges  and  vested  rights, 
vbieh  were  then  hotly  contested.  Laurent  de  Mets  did 
not  kog  discharge  the  intricate  functions  of  this  kst 
office,  for  in  November,  1569,  he  was  preferred  to  the 
biibopric  of  Boi»-le-I>uc  Mets  founded  a  seminary, 
sad  poUisfaed  a  Ritual  for  the  use  of  his  clergy.  In 
Kovember,  1577,  he  was  constrained  to  3rield  to  the  in- 
aareetion  of  the  Galvinists.  At  first  he  took  refuge  in 
Oologne,  and  then  in  Namur,  where,  in  1578,  Gr^ry 
Xin  investsd  him  with  the  episcopal  see  rendered  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Anthony  Havet.  He  died  at  Namur, 
1580.  He  is  the  author  of  Sfatuta  Sytodi  DioBoetamB 
BneoductMU  cmno  Domini  MDLXXI  (Bois-le-Duc, 
1571,  8to)  : — Mamitak  Faatorum  diacent  Sylvadncentiif 
{ibid.  1572, 4to).  See  Paquot,  Mimoiret  pour  tervir  a 
fkutoirt  tUtiraire  det  Payt-Biu,  zii,  819^-27;  Yal^re 
Aodre,  BibUoiMeca  Bdgica;  Guillaume  Gazet,  HitUnre 
eocUntuHqtie  dea  Pays-Bas^fopgcuBt  Bibliotkeca  Bd- 
5Ka,p.810.     (A.P.D.) 

Ifetilah.    See  Talmud. 

Mettray,  Reformatory  o£  This  noted  insti- 
tatioa  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents  is  the 
psrent  of  all  institutions  of  this  character,  and  deserves 
oar  notice  therefor.  The  object  of  the  Reformatory  of 
Mettray  and  other  like  institutiona,  which  have,  espe- 
daUy  of  late,  been  fast  multiplying,  is  the  mild  punish- 
ment and  ultimate  restoration  to  society  cf  juvenile  de- 
linqoenta.  The  founder  of  the  reformatory — whose  la- 
bora,  like  those  of  the  prison  reformers  of  our  day,  de- 
serve to  be  cherished  forever— was  M.  Demetz,  a  French 
Iswjer,  a  member  x>f  the  Parisian  bar,  who,  struck  with 
the  evils  and  hardships  attending  the  committal  to  pris- 
on of  young  persons,  and  considering  the  training  and 
balnts  of  scaroefy'  responsible  criminals,  condemned  to 
langoiah  hopelendy  to  a  time,  incapable  of  producing 
results  other  than  their  emerging  worse  than  when  they 
altered,  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  the  vicomte  Bre- 
tign^res  de  Courteilles,  to  found  a  school  which  should 
have  for  its  object  the  reformation  of  this  class  of  offend- 
eiib  In  1839,  accordingly,  the  Reformatory,  or,  as  it  is 
caDed,  the  Colony  of  Mettray,  was  set  on  foot,  about  five 
miles  from  the  city  of  Tours,  in  France.  From  that  day 
to  this,  M.  Demet2  has,  by  his  assiduous  labors  and  self- 
devotedness,  rendered  to  France  and  Europe  one  of  the 
giestest  benefits  that  could  be  conferred  on  society, 
proving  that,  by  agricultural  and  other  labors  of  indus- 
try, and  well-conndered  rules  of  organization  and  disd- 
plioe,  the  neglected  and  criminal  may  be  trained  to  take 
their  place  honestly  and  honorably  in  society;  the  re- 
lapses into  crime  being  in  the  institution  of  Mettray 
only  8.81  per  cent.    See  Pbison  Reform.    (J.  H.  W.) 

MetOBt  an  aged  and  venerable  Christian  of  Alex- 
andria, who,  in  the  persecution  of  that  city  A.D.  249, 
for  lefosing  to  blaspheme  his  Saviour,  was  first  beaten 
with  dabs,  then  pierced  with  sharp  reeds,  and  finally 
^oaed  to  death.  Quinta  and  Apollonia,  two  Christian 
females,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  not  preserved, 
were  fellow-sufferers.  Fox,  Book  of  Martyrtf  p.  26 ; 
J2e%.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Mets,  an  imptvtant  fortified  city  of  the  province  of 
LoRaine,  lately  conquered  by  the  Prussians  in  their  con- 
tMt  with  France,  and  situated  on  the  Moselle,  at  its  con- 
^hienoe  with  the  SeiUe,  holds  an  important  position  in 
Chmch  history. 

This  place,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
DMorum,  was  the  chief  town  of  a  people  called  the 
MtHowuxtrici,  whose  name  it  took  at  a  later  date.  In 
the  5ch  eentnry  the  corrupted  form  MettU  first  came 
nto  Hie,  whence  the  modem  MeU,  It  was  destroyed 
hy  the  Huns  in  452.  At  the  death  of  Qovis  it  became 
the  capital  of  Austraaia,  and  later  the  capital  of  Lor- 


raine. In  985  it  became  a  firee  imperial  town.  It  was 
finally  secured  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  and  was  hdd  by  the  French  until  ceded  to  the 
Grermans  in  1870.  It  has  a  population  of  over  50,000, 
somewhat  diminished  of  late  by  the  excursions  of  fanu- 
lies  unwilling  to  Uve  under  Prussian  rule.  Its  streets 
are  wide  and  dean,  and  it  contains  numerous  spacious 
squares.  The  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  begun  in 
1014,  and  finished  in  1546,  is  remarkable  for  its  bold- 
ness, lightness,  and  elegance,  and  has  a  beautiful  spire 
oi  open  work,  873  feet  in  height.  The  church  of  Notre- 
Dame-de-la-Ronde  is  a  noteworthy  structure.  Its  choir 
was  built  in  1180.  Metz  contains  also  many  other  no- 
Ue  edifices  and  institutions,  religious,  civil,  and  military. 
Its  industry  is  active,  the  chief  employments  being  laoe- 
making,  tanning,  embroidering,  and  the  manufacture  of 
brushes,  clothing  for  the  army,  flannels,  pins,  and  canes; 
there  are  also  brass  and  copper  foundries. 

Metz  figures  quite  prominently  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligious persecutions  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
The  Huguenot  war,  especially,  affected  the  peace  of  the 
Protestants  of  this  place.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  was  put  in  foroe  at  this  place  only  five  days 
after  its  publication.  More  than  4000  people  left  the 
place.  (Comp.  LapenkmHqn  de  rigUte  de  Metz,  d'^crite 
par  le  sieur  Oliy  [2d  ed],  by  O.  Cuvier  [Paris,  I860]). 

METZ,  Council  of  (Concilium  Meten»e),  Church 
councils  were  held  at  M^tz  as  early  as  AJ).  590.  At 
this  time  iEgidius,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  was  deposed 
and  banished  for  high-treason  against  king  Childebert. 
Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  was  a  council  held 
here  in  A.D.  885,  which  revoked  the  excommunication 
of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  who  had  been  unjustly  treated 
by  Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims.  Another  council,  in 
the  year  follo¥ring,  supplemented  the  action  of  885  by 
crowning  Louis,  Ebbo  himsdf  receding  from  his  former 
position.  See  Louis  le  D^bomnairb.  See  also  Lan- 
don,  Mcamal  ofCounais,  s.  v. 

Metz,  ChrlttiazL    See  Inspired. 

Metz,  Joseph  von,  a  German  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Ebenhofen,  Bavaria,  March  9, 
1758.  He  was  educated  by  Meinrad  Meichelbeck,  prior 
of  the  monastery  at  Reichenau,  continued  his  education 
at  the  monastery  at  Benedictheuren,  and  graduated  in 
1779  at  Augsburg.  Afterwards  he  studied  at  the  semi- 
nary at  Pfkfienhausen ;  was  ordained  at  Augsburg  in 
1785;  became  in  the  same  year  tutor  of  the  children  of 
the  count  of  Stauffenberg,  with  whom  he  went  to  Stras- 
burg,  Mentz,  and  WUrzbuxg;  was  then  installed  as  min- 
ister at  Freighalden,  and  a  few  years  after  as  chaplain  at 
Eberstall.  In  1801  he  was  nominated  clerical  counsel- 
lor by  Carl  Theodor  of  Dalbeig,  bishop  at  Constance. 
In  1802  he  got  a  position  as  minister  to  Riszdissen,  and 
in  1804  as  deacon  at  Laupheim;  in  1809  poor  health 
forced  him  to  resign  both  positions,  but  in  1810,  being 
restored  to  health,  he  became  clerical  counsellor  of  the 
government  of  the  bishopric  of  Constance ;  in  1812  gen- 
eral counsellor  of  the  vicarage  at  Elwangen ;  resigned 
in  1817,  and  died  January  4, 1819.  His  nuinifold  duties 
as  pastor  prevented  the  composition  of  extended  literary 
works.  Besides  several  essays  in  journals,  he  published 
KatechwnuSf  oder  Leitfc^kn  turn  Christ-hathoUadim  Re- 
liffionsunterriclU  (ConsU  1812,  8vo).  —  Doring,  Gekkrte 
TheoL  DeutMchkmds  dee  18ten  u,  \%ten  JahrhunderU,  ii, 

S.V. 

Meucci,  YiNCENzio,  a  Florentine  artist,  bom  in 
1694,  was  chiefly  employed  in  works  of  perspective, 
which  he  executed  at  various  places  in  Tuscany,  and  in 
the  cupola  of  the  royal  chapel  in  S.  Lorenzo.  Several 
works  of  Meucci  are  dispersed  through  various  churches 
in  Florence,  and  in  a  chapel  of  the  Wunziata,  where  he 
painted  a  lovely  Madomuij  which  is  allowed  to  be  one 
of  his  best  works.  He  died  in  1776,  See  Lanzi's  Hie- 
iory  of  Painting,  transL  by  Roscoe  (London,  1847, 8  vols. 
8vo),  i,  253. 

Meuillon,  Raymond  de,  a  French  preacher  and 
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theologian,  was  bom  about  1286  in  Daaphiny.  After 
having  declared  to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  St.  Dominic 
at  the  Convent  of  Sisteran,  he  was  elected  in  1264  gen- 
eral preacher  of  that  order,  and  some  time  afterwards 
he  was  nominated  definitor.  In  1278  be  was  commis- 
sioned to  go  to  England  to  suppress  the  too  liberal  dis- 
courses of  some  Dominicans,  accused  of  irreverence  to 
the  memory  of  St.  Thomas.  After  having  accomplished 
the  mission  assigned  to  him,  Raymond  gave  an  account 
of  his  journey  to  the  assembled  chapels  in  Paris  in 
May,  1279.  The  delinquents  were  condemned,  and  the 
priors  authorized  to  punish  vigorously  whosoever  should 
attempt  new  excesses.  As  a  reward  for  his  zeal,  Ray- 
mond was  nominated  definitor  for  a  second  time.  Some 
years  after  he  was  introduced  to  the  secular  Church  in 
the  capacity  of  a  bishop.  In  1289  Ra3rmond  was  pro- 
moted archbishop  of  Embrun.  He  died  June  29, 1294. 
Raymond  de  Meuillon's  writings  may  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  categories,  viz.  his  statutes  and  his  dogmat- 
ical books.  VHittoire  lAtUraire  analyzes  them  both. 
His  dogmatical  books  have  been  translated  into  Greek. 
The  only  copy  of  this  version^  once  kept  in  the  Monas- 
tery of  St.  Germain-des-Pr^s  at  Paris,  is  now  in  the  im- 
perial library  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  a  great  number 
of  other  manuscripts  of  his.  See  Le  Caialogui  des  M88. 
BibL  imper,  by  M.  Edonard  de  Muralt,  and  the  valuable 
article  of  M.  V.  Le  Gere  in  VEistoire  L»tt^a»re.— Hoe- 
fer,  Nottv.  Biog,  Ghiirale,  s.  v. 

MeU'nim  (Neh.  vii,  52).    See  MRHUinM. 

Menr,  YiNCBirr,  a  noted  French  divine,  the  in- 
spirer  of  French  foreign  missions,  was  bom  at  Tongue- 
dec,  in  the  diocese  of  Frezuier,  France,  in  1628.  When 
yet  a  young  man,  he  obUdned  the  poet  of  almoner  to  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  Tiring,  however,  of  the  idleness 
which  frequently  intervened  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties, he  induced  several  other  ecclesiastics,  his  friends 
and  colleagues,  to  unite  with  him  in  founding  an  insti- 
tution to  prepare  zealous  apostles  and  effective  preach- 
ers of  the  Word,  and  by  this  movement  originated  the 
French  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  In  its  incipiency, 
twelve  persons  assembled  for  consultation  and  delibera- 
tion in  a  small  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe.  Meur  pre- 
sided at  this  meeting.  The  Jesuits,  comprehending  the 
advantages  which  their  society  would  derive  from  co- 
operative work  with  such  auxiliaries,  in  1652  affiliated 
with  them.  Meur,  the  moving  spirit  of  these  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  advised  that  work  be  inaugura- 
ted in  South-eastern  Asia,  and,  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
pope  Alexander  VII,  in  1667  repaired  to  Rome.  The  pon- 
tiff warmly  approved  the  project.  Meur  himself,  how- 
ever, instead  of  accompanying  his  associates,  returned 
to  Paris,  and  there  engaged  in  theological  discussions. 
He  attacked  Jansenius  and  his  followers;  in  1664  was 
appointed  superior  of  the  Seminary  for  Foreign  Missions; 
assumed  the  priorate  of  St.  Andr^,  in  Brittany;  and  went 
on  some  religious  missions  to  Dijon,  Auxerre,  and  other 
cities  of  Burgundy,  where  he  had  friends.  He  had  just 
returned  from  Brittany,  to  receive  property  bequeath- 
ed to  him  by  his  father  and  his  brother,  when  he  died, 
at  Vieux-Chateaux-en-Brie,  in  1668.  See  Richard  et 
Giraud,  Biblioth,  Sacrie  /  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhieraU^ 

8.  V. 

Meuflcheii,  Joha^o?  Gerhard,  a  learned  German 
Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  at  OsuabrUck,  in  West- 
phalia, May  4, 1680,  a  son  of  the  minister  Johanu  Con- 
rad Meuschen  at  the  St.  Catharinenkirche.  He  com- 
menced his  education  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town ;  in  1699  entered  the  University  of  Jena,  where,  in 
1702,  he  secured  the  title  of  master  of  arts.  In  1708, 
b^g  about  to  take  a  position  as  professor  at  Copenhagen, 
but  detained  accidentally  at  Kid,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor extraordifiary  of  philosophy  at  the  university  of 
that  place.  He  returned  to  OsnabrUck  in  1704,  whither 
he  was  called  by  the  St.  Catharinenkirche  as  assistant 
to  his  father.  In  1708  he  was  called  to  the  Hague  as 
astor  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  that  place,  and 


here  he  labored  until  1716,  when  he  went  to  Hanau  u 
chief  court  and  dty  minister,  with  the  character  of 
counsellor  of  the  oonsistoxT ;  in  1720  he  was  appointed 
clerical  superintendent  of  the  district  of  Hanau-Iichteo- 
berg.  In  1728,  after  having  refused  several  inaportant 
offers  made  to  him,  be  removed  to  Coburg  as  ecdesias- 
tical  counsellor,  superintendent-general,  and  professor  of 
theology,  and  died  there  December  15, 1748.  Meuschen 
was  a  decided  opponent  of  the  papists,  and  eipeciilhr 
of  the  Jesuits ;  and  had  to  suffer  considerably  from  their 
animosity  towards  him.  One  of  his  pamphlets  against 
the  noachinations  of  Jesuitism,  Nugm  venaks  RuUamt^ 
was  even  publicly  destroyed  by  fire  under  the  hands  of 
the  executioner.  The  larger  part  of  his  wcn-ks  are  of 
an  ascetic  tendency.  The  most  important  of  his  pro- 
ductions are:  PottUla  mifthiea^  and  Die  neu  erojmte 
Bakn  des  wahren  Chrutenihtam .' — Madonna  et  Muta 
oasa  di  Loretto,  oder  kittoriiche  Betchreibunff  der  lieben 
Prcaien  und  dee  ketUffem  Haueet  zu  Loretto  (Jena,  1702, 
8vo) : — Diet,  academioa  de  CynitU  pkUosopkU  (Kikn. 
1708,  4to): — Diss,  de  pnejudicio  auctoriiatis  (ibid. 
1704,  4to) : — Diss,  de  antiquo  H  modemo  rHu  saiutandi 
stemutanUs  (ibid.  1704, 4to)  v—Diss,  defabis  Pytkagori- 
CIS  mysticis  (ibid.  1704,  4to): — Anweisung  zur  Verleug- 
nung  der  Welt  und  seiner  sdbst  (OsnabrUck,  1706, 
12nM>) : — Das  hohe  Geheimmss  der  Geburt  Ckristi  m  der 
Seek  (Amsterdam,  1709, 8vo) : — Die  in  der  ersten  Kircke 
gebrSuchliche  apostoUsche  Consecration  des  keiL  Abend- 
mahlSf  atu  den  PairUms  tmd  Kirchengeschichien  encieun, 
Meuschen  was  a  very  superior  student  in  the  ancient 
and  Oriental  languages,  and  his  contributions  to  exeget- 
ical  theology  are  perhaps  among  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  his  age  and  country.  His  best  worics  in 
the  field  of  Biblical  literature  are :  Diatribe  de  Nasiprvt- 
cipe  et  directore  SynedrU  Magni  Hebrceorum  (Coburg, 
1724, 4to) : — Novum  Testamentum  e  Talmude  iUustratum 
(Leip.  1786,  4to) : — BiUiotheca  medici  sacri,  seu  reeen- 
sio  scriptorum  qui  Scripturam  Sacram  ex  medicma  et 
phUosophia  naturaJi  iUustrarunt  (The  Hague,  1712, 8vo). 
He  also  edited  Eygas's  Ckronicon  Universale,  under  the 
tiUe  Herm,  Eygantis  Ord,  nmor.jlores  temporum  s,  chroR' 
icon  umversoUe  ab  anno  Ckristi  ad  A  .D,  1840  et  adkinc  ad 
a.  1518  continuo^m  a  M.  Eysenhari ;  editum  pnemisse 
glossario  LatinUatisferrea  J,  G,  Meuschenii  (Lngd.  Ba- 
tav.  1743, 4to).  See  Programma/unebre  in  Meuschenium 
(in  the  Acta  Ilistorico  Ecdenastica  [Leipsic,  voLvii]); 
Strieder,  Hessische  gelehrten  gescMchtej  voL  ix ;  Got- 
ten, Gelehrtes  Europoj  vols,  ii  and  iii.     (J.  H.  W.) 

MeuBel  (or  Mosel),  Wolfgang  (Latin  Muscu" 
/u«),  a  German  Protestant  theologian  and  Hebraist,  was 
bom  at  Dieuze,  Lorraine  (lately  in  France,  but  now  in 
Germany),  in  1497.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  prior,  he  was  entered  as  a  novice  in 
the  monastery  of  the  Benedictines  near  Lixheim.  After 
a  course  of  anluous  studies  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and 
then  devoted  himself  to  preaching.  In  1518  the  writ- 
ings of  Luther  strongly  inclined  Meusel  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Though  elected  prior  of 
the  cloister  with  which  he  was  connected,  he  declined 
that  office  in  order  to  maintain  his  independence. 
About  this  time  he  began  so  openly  to  preach  the  dog- 
mas of  Protestantism  that  he  became  generally  known 
as  the  "  Lutheran  monk."  Soon  afterwards  he  quitted 
the  monastery  and  went  to  Strasburg,  where,  in  1527, 
he  married  a  relative  of  his  former  superior  in  the  pri- 
ory. A  series  of  mbfortunes  and  vicissitudes  involved 
Meusel  in  obscurity  until  1529,  when  he  was  appointed 
vicar  at  the  cathedral  at  Strasburg.  It  was  then  that 
he  diligentiy  applied  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  Hebrew 
mider  the  tuition  of  Bucer  and  Capito.  In  1531  the 
Augsburg  Senate  invited  him  to  come  and  labor  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  city.  His  principles  of  liberality 
and  toleration  so  pleased  the  Senate  that  they  intrusted 
him  with  some  important  miffiions.  In  1^$6  he  wait 
sent  to  the  assembly  at  Wittemburg,  where  he  executed 
the  formulary  of  a  union  designed  to  bind  together  the 
churches  of  Germany,  North  and  South,  in  the  matter 
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of  the  Eucharist.  In  1540  the  AugBbtug  Senate  dele- 
gated him  to  the  councils  held  at  Worms  by  the  Protes- 
umts  and  the  Cathcdics,  and  afterwards  to  the  conferences 
which  took  place  at  Kadsbon.  In  the  foUo¥ring  year 
he  drew  op  the  heads  of  the  controversy  between  Me- 
Uncthon  and  Eck.  In  1544  he  estaUished  at  Don- 
toworth  the  principles  of  the  Refocmatioo,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  preacher.  Inl549hewasm8talled 
professor  of  theidogy  at  Bern.  He  died  In  that  city 
about  1568.  Meusel  wrote,  AnH^ockknu  primusy  ad- 
vtrpu  /.  Cockhi  de  sacerdotio  ae  taer^fido  nova  iegit 
Sbdlm  (AogsboiK,  1^44,  ito)  i  —  Conmmtarii  «n  D, 
Jotmm  Evcmgdium  (Basle,  1545,  foL) : — CommemtarU 
a  MaHkaum  ^d.  1548,  foL)  i^JHahgi  IV  de  Qium- 
tkme:  lAcetxt  komkd  ChrisHano  evam^dica  doeitrmm 
gturo  papitiieis  ttqtertHombHS  ae  faitU  cuUSme  ecrfer- 
M  todetaie  eawunumcaref  (1549,  8to)  t—CommentarU 
kPsfdmosQHd.  1553,  fol):— /»  Decalogwm  ExpkmaHo 
Cibid.  1658)  •.--CfmmeniaHi  m  Gemrin  (ibid.  1554»  foL)  :— 
Commaiarn  va  Epieioiam  ad  Romanoe  (ibid.  1555, 
fi^)  ••^-CemmimtaTrii  in  Etaiam  prophetam  (ibid.  1567, 
foL)  i—Commentari  m  Epittoku  ad  CoriiUhio8y  ad  Gala^ 
tot,  ad  Epherios  (Ibid.  1559,  foL)  ^-Xoci  communee  The- 
ohgia  tacrtM  (ibid.  1560,  f6L)  ^—CommeHtOrU  im  EpUto- 
ku  ad  PkS^ipeHBet,  Coioatauet,  The8$cdomoeH9e$  et  im 
primam  ad  TimotAiBum  (ibid.  1565,  foL).  See  Synoprit 
faUdiMm  coRciomtm,  catetare  Wolf,  Muecuh  Zhuimu), 
^udtM  vkOf  obitiu,  erudUa  oamUna,  Item  darist, 
ftrontsi  tn  ^mus  obitu  epicedia  (Basle,  1595, 12mo). — 
Haag,  La  Fnmce  Protest. ;  Mekh.  Adam,  VUm  Tkeolo- 
gorum;  Bayle,  HisU  DiaHonarffy  s.  ▼.;  Hoefer,  Aotcv. 
Biog,  GMrale,  a.  v.     (A.  P.  D.) 

Mesdoo,  a  federal  republic  of  North  America,  and 
by  far  the  most  powerfol  representative  of  the  Spanish 
American  states. 

L  (rSMroiL— Mexico  Is  ritoated  between  latitude  15^ 
and  82^  north,  and  longitude  97^  and  117^  west  The 
aiea  is  estimated  by  Behm  and  Wagner  (Beodlkemng 
der  Erde^GothM,  1872)  at  776,280  square  miles;  by  oth- 
er authorities  somewhat  differently.  The  popolation 
amomitcd  in  1868,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the 
Mexican  statistician,  Cubes  y  Garcia,  to  9,178,052.  The 
coontiy  was,  in  1518,  conquered  by  Cortes  for  Spain, 
and  from  that  time  to  1821  constituted  the  vice-king- 
dom of  New  Spain.  Up  to  1848,  when  Texas  separated 
from  Mexico  and  dedued  itself  independent,  the  area 
of  Mexico  was  more  than  double  what  it  is  at  present, 
embracing  an  area  of  about  1,600,000  square  miles,  but 
soon  after  the  loss  of  Texas,  the  entire  country  north  of 
tbe  Rio  Grande  bad,  in  consequence  of  the  war  of  1846 
to  1848,  to  be  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  1821 
Uexioo  dedared  independence  from  Spain,  and  oonsti- 
tated  itsdf  a  repnUic  The  attempt  of  the  Creole, 
Itoibide,  to  convert  the  country  into  an  empire  (1822), 
ended  after  about  one  year  with  his  expulsion ;  and  ftom 
tbat  time  Mexico,  though  continually  torn  by  civil  wars, 
remained  a  republic,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  in- 
terval from  1864  to  1867  when  Maximilian  I  was  emper- 
or of  Mexico.  The  Mexican  population  embraces  about 
1440,000  whites  (40,000  Europeans,  800,000  Creole 
800,000  Chapetones,  or  persons  of  mixed  descent,  who 
claim  to  be  white),  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  Mestizoes  of 
mixed  descent,  and  about  16,000  negroes;  all  the  others 
are  Indians.  Neariy  all  of  these  hut  are  Christianized 
Uidda\  only  about  100,000  are  still  unbnptized  {Indiog 
hracm\  and  inhabit  in  small  tribes  the  northern  r^ons 
of  the  republic  All  raoes  have  equal  rights  before  the 
liv;  slavery  was  abolished  on  Sept.  16,  1829,  tmder 
pnaident  Gnerrenv  The  general  lang^nage  of  the  coun- 
tiy  is  Sparash ;  of  tbe  Indian  dialects,  about  twenty 
have  maintained  themselves  to  the  present  day ;  those 
BMst  extensively  spoken  are  the  Aztec,  or  Mexican,  and 
the  Otonutian. 

IL  HtMlory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,— The  con- 
<)neit  of  the  country  was  soon  followed  by  its  Christian- 
itttion.  The  first  missionaries  (after  1522)  belonged  to 
the  Franciscan  order,  and  one  of  the  first  Frandscan 


monks,  Peter  of  Ghent,  reported  that  the  missionaries 
of  his  order  had,  during  the  first  six  years  of  their  labors, 
converted  200,000  Indiaens;  and  according  to  a  report  of 
the  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  Zumaraga,  in  1581,  the  num- 
ber of  the  converts  had  risen  to  1,000,000.  Even  the 
missionaries,  however,  complain  that  the  conversion  in 
many  cases  was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  many  hid 
their  idols  imder  the  cross  in  order  to  be  able  to  worship 
them  with  impunity.  The  Franciscans  were,  in  1526, 
followed  by  the  Dominicans,  who  gave  to  the  country 
most  of  its  bishops,  by  theMeroedarians  (Order  of  Mer- 
cy), and  (after  1558)  by  the  Augustinians.  When  the 
Jeraita  arrived  in  the  country  in  1572,  the  Christiani- 
sation  of  the  districts  settled  l^  the  ookmists  was  neariy 
complete ;  bnt  the  Jesints  estaMished  a  number  of  pros- 
perous missiafis  in  the  territories  of  Northern  Mexico, 
which  at  that  time  did  not  belong  to  the  Spanish  do- 
najnywiip,  Aoout  the  year  1600  Mexico  abounded  in 
magnificent  churches,  convents,  and  charitable  institu- 
rions.  The  etatH  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  many 
Spaniards  often  called  forth  the  remonstrances  of  monks 
and  bishops,  who  prevailed  upon  king  Charles  V  of  Spain 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  upon  pope  Paul 
in  to  declare  authoritatively  that  the  Indians  were  ra- 
tional beings,  and  most  be  treated  as  such.  At  the  same 
time  the  Inshops  took  good  care  of  their  own  interests, 
and  the  Churdi  of  Mexico  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
on  the  globe.  In  1767  the  Jesoits  were  expelled  from 
the  country,  and  about  the  same  time  the  influence  of 
the  -liberal  and  rationalistic  tendencies  which  prevailed 
in  SoutJi-westem  Europe  invaded  Mexico,  and  gradually 
undermined  both  the  Spanish  rule  and  the  influence  of 
the  Ca^olic  Church.  Among  the  leaders  of  the  war  of 
independence  were  many  liborab.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  federative  republic,  the  Church  generally 
sided  with  the  Centralists,  or  Esoosesos  (so  called  after 
the  Scotch  rite  of  Freemasonry),  and  thereby  provoked 
the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Federalists,  or  Yorkinos  (so 
called  after  the  York  rite  of  the  Freemasons),  who  con- 
fiscated very  large  amounts  of  Church  property  when- 
ever they  were  in  power.  In  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Spanish  government  to  relinquish  its  historical 
rights  in  Mexican  Churoh  affairs,  neariy  all  the  episco- 
pal sees  became  gradually  vacant,  until  a  convention 
with  Bomefor  the  reorganization  of  the  Mexican  Church 
was  concluded  and  proclaimed,  in  1881,  as  a  law  of 
the  state.  In  1851,  under  the  presidency  of  Arista,  a 
papal  nuncio,  Clementi,  was  appointed  for  Mexico,  but 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  did  not  recognise  him,  and  even 
a  portion  of  the  clergy  received  himr  with  distrust.  In 
an  allocution  of  Dec.  15, 1856,  the  pope  complained  that 
in  the  previous  year  (1855)  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
had  been  abolished,  the  property  of  the  diocese  of  Pue- 
bla  confiscated,  and  the  bishop  of  that  dty  exiled ;  that  in 
1856  the  Church  had  been  stripped  of  all  her  possessions, 
the  bishop  of  Guadalajara  exiled,  the  sale  of  the  Church 
property  ordered,  and  the  monks  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
their  convents ;  that  liberty  of  worship,  speech,  and  the 
press  had  been  introduced,  many  priests  fined,  a  number 
of  convents  destroyed,  and  others  suppressed ;  and  that  in 
general  the  government  of  presidcunt  Santa  Anna  had 
shown  a  bitter  hostility  to  the  Church.  President  Com- 
monfort  (elected  in  1856)  was  reg^arded  as  a  still  worse 
enemy  of  the  Church  than  Santa  Anna.  A  good  under- 
standing between  Church  and  State  was  for  a  short  time 
re-established  under  president  Zuloaga  (1858) ;  bnt  after 
his  speedy  overthrow  (1859)  the  conflict  began  anew. 
A  papal  allocution  of  Sept.  80,  1861,  deplored  the  new 
persecution  of  the  Church  in  Mexico,  when  under  the 
administration  of  president  Juarez  the  possessions  of  the 
Church  had  been  declared  as  national  property,  churches 
plundered,  bishops  expelled,  clergymen,  monks,  and 
nuns  exposed  to  many  annoyances,  and  so  forth.  When 
Maximilian  I  was  proclaimed  emperor,  the  entire 
Church  party  supported  him.  Maximilian,  before  going 
to  Mexico,  implored  at  Bome  the  papal  blessidg,  confer- 
red many  favors  upon  the  Church,  and  received  a  new 
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papal  nuncio  in  Mexico ;  but  the  negotiations  for  a  new 
concordat  foiled  from  reaaona  that  have  not  yet  been 
fully  cleared  up.'  After  the  re-establishment  of  the  re- 
publican government  under  Juarez,  the  Church  again 
complained  of  the  liberal  policy  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  these  complaints  continued  when  Juarez  was 
succeeded  (1872)  by  president  Lerdo  de  Tejada.  The 
new  president,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  Mexican 
Congress,  adhered  to  the  principles  of  religious  toleration. 
In  May,  1878,  the  Mexican  Congress  adopted  a  new  law 
for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  relation  between  Church  and  State, 
which  contained  the  following  provisions:  Art.  1. 
Church  and  State  are  independent  of  each  other.  Con- 
gress can  issue  no  laws  which  establish  or  prohibit  any 
religion.  Art.  2.  Marriage  is  a  civil  contract,  which  is 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  state  authorities, 
and  regulated  by  law.  Art.  8.  Religious  societies  can 
possess  no  real  estate.  Art.  4^  All  inhabitants  of  the 
republic  are  declared  free  from  religious  vows.  The 
first  article  of  this  law  was  adopted  unanimously,  the 
remainder  by  overwhelming  nu^forities,  the  minority  in 
no  case  consisting  of  more  than  seventeen  votes. 

IIL  CotutUulion  and  Statistics  of  the  Raman  Catholic 
Church, — Soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  first  bishopric  was  established  in  Mex- 
ico. About  1600  the  vice-kingdom  was  divided  into  7 
dioceses :  Mexico,  Chiapa,  Michoacan,  Oajaca,  Puebla, 
Guadalajara,  and  Yucatan,  forming  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Mexico.  Subsequently  the  number  of  dio- 
ceses rose  to  11,  and  the  number  of  parishes,  in  1856, 
amounted  to  1286.  In  1868  pope  Pius  IX  raised  the  dio- 
ceses of  Michoaoan  and  Guadalajara  to  archbishoprics, 
and  erected  7  new  dioceses.  Accordingly  the  country 
is  at  present  divided  into  8  ecclesiastical  provinces: 
Mexico^  with  the  dioceses  of  Puebla,  Chiapa,  Oi^aca,  Yu- 
catan, Vera  Cruz,  Chilapa,  and  Tulandngo ;  Michoaccm, 
with  the  dioceses  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Queretaro,  Leon,  and 
Zamora ;  and  Guadalajara^  with  the  dioceses  of  Duran- 
go,  Linares,  Sonora,  and  Zacatecas.  All  the  old  dioceses 
have  chapters.  According  to  the  decrees  of  the  third 
Provincial  Council  of  Mexico,  each  cathedral  shall  have  5 
dignitaries  (dean,  archdeacon,  cantor,  theologus,  thesan- 
rarius),  10  canons,  6  prebendates,  6  half-prebendates,  and 
6  clerks,  **with  a  good  income."  The  new  dioceses 
have  as  yet  no  chapter.  Besides  the  regular  parishes, 
there  are  many  nussionaiy  stations,  part  of  which  were 
supported  by  six  collegios  de  propaganda  fide.  Most  of 
the  latter  were,  however,  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  pres- 
ident Santa  Anna,  and  parii^es  erected  in  their  place. 
Under  the  Spanish  rule  the  bishops  were  appointed  by 
the  king.  After  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  the 
president  of  Mexico  claimed  the  same  right,  and  ap- 
pointed bishops  for  every  see  that  became  vacant.  But 
the  popes  refused  to  recognise  the  rights  claimed  by 
the  presidents,  and  to  confirm  the  appointments.  Thus 
in  1829  all  the  dioceses,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
had  become  vacant.  In  1880  the  canon  Yaldez,  as  en- 
voy of  the  Mexican  republic,  succeeded  in  concluding 
a  convention  with  the  pope,  which  regulated  the  elec- 
tion of  Mexican  bishops  by  providing  that  the  chapter 
were  to  propose  to  the  government  three  candidates, 
among  whom  the  latter  would  designate  one  as  the  fut- 
ure bishop,  who  thereupon  would  receive  the  canonical 
institution  from  the  pope.  The  emperor  Maximilian 
again  claimed  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the 
Spanish  kings  had  possessed  in  Mexico,  inclusive  of  the 
right  of  appointing  the  bishops.  These,  as  well  as  oth- 
er controverted  points,  were  to  be  settled  by  a  con- 
cordat, for  the  conclusion  of  which  he  was  negotiating 
with  the  pope;  but  before  an  agreement  had  been  ar- 
rived at,  Maximilian  lost  his  throne  and  life.  The  Mex- 
ican bishops  formerly  enjoyed  all  the  rights  conferred 
upon  the  bishops  by  the  canon  law  as  it  prevailed  in 
Spain ;  but  the  presidents  of  the  Mexican  republic  re- 
fused to  recognise  many  of  these  rights,  and  pope  Pius 
IX,  ir4  an  allocution  of  Dec  15, 1856,  complained  that 


president  Commonfort  had  abolished  the  ecdesiasrical 
jurisdiction  altogether.  The  emperor  M^ximiliiin  ai^o 
failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  Rome  in  this  respect; 
for  a  note  of  the  cardinal  secretary  of  state  to  the  Mex- 
ican ambaasador  in  Rome,  dated  March  9, 1864,  reclaimed 
from  the  imperial  government  ^  the  full  freedom  of  the 
bishops  in  the  exercise  of  their  pastoral  ofiice."  The 
income  of  Uie  bishops  during  the  Spanish  rule  amounted 
to  from  26,000  ducats  to  100,000  ducats  annually.  The 
republic  confiscated  the  entire  property  of  the  Church, 
and  promised  to  give  to  the  bishops  a  fixed  income 
from  the  public  revenue;  but  the  bishops  protested 
against  this,  and  declared  that  they  preferred  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  faithfuL  The  num- 
ber of  priests  is  variously  estimated  at  from  6000  to 
10,000;  they  are  partly  educated  in  diocesan  semina- 
ries, partly  in  convents.  Neariy  all  of  them  are  of  In- 
dian descent;  the  native  Spanish  priests  were  in  1828 
expelled  from  the  country,  in  common  with  all  the  oth- 
er Spaniards.  The  parish  priests  derived  their  uKome 
formerly  from  the  very  high  fees  which  had  to  be  paid 
for  the  ecclesiastical  function.  These  fees  were  abolished 
by  a  decree  of  Santa  Anna  (Aug.  17, 1888),  and  again 
by  Maximilian  (Dec.  27,  1864),  and  it  waa  provided 
that  they  should  receive  salaries  from  the  state ;  but 
the  bishops  refused  to  accept  this  arrangement  Monks 
and  nuns  were  very  numerous  in  Mexico  during  the 
Spanish  rule.  In  1810  the  Franciscans  had  6  provinces, 
the  Dominicans  8,  the  Augustinians  2,  the  Cann^tes 
and  Mercedarians  1  each.  There  were  in  all  19S1  nionks 
in  149  monasteries.  The  female  orders  in  the  same  year 
had  57  convents  with  1962  nuns.  The  property  of  the 
monasteries  amounted  to  about  10,000,000  pesos,  exclu- 
sive of  the  large  amount  of  alms.  The  female  orders  had, 
in  1 845, 50  convents,  with  real  estate  yielding  a  net  annual 
income  of  500,000  piastres;  and  had  besides  a  capital  of 
4,500,000  piastres.  The  republic  abolished  the  obli^tory 
character  of  the  monastic  vows,  and  suppressed  several 
convents;  yet  the  number  of  convents  did  not  begin  to 
show  any  marked  decrease  until  about  1860,  when  the 
Franciscans  had  80  houses,  the  Domiokans  25,  the  Au- 
gustinians 10,  the  Carmelites  10,  the  Jesuits  1,  the  Ora- 
torians  8,  the  Benedictines  1,  the  Brothers  of  Charity  2. 
The  female  orders  were  all  suppressed  by  a  decree  is- 
sued in  1868,  except  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  pub- 
lic educational  institutions  are  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  state  authorities.  They  embrace  one  uni- 
versity in  the  city  of  Mexico,  founded  in  1561,  2 
lyceums  in  Potosi  and  Guanajuato,  and  colleges  in  most 
of  the  large  cities.  Elementary  instruction  has  sererdy 
suffered  from  the  constant  dvil  wars ;  but,  according  to 
recent  accounts  {Amutal  American  Cjfdopadia,  1^2), 
**  in  most  of  the  states  each  municipality  has  primary 
schools  for  both  sexes,  the  teachers  being  paid  out  of 
municipal  funds.  The  Lancasterian  Society  of  the  dty 
of  Mexico  furnishes  examined  teachers  for  the  ^emen- 
tary  branches  of  those  schools,  and  by  its  untiring  ef- 
forts for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education 
generally,  is  establishing  a  firm  besu  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  country."  There  is,  however,  also  a  laiige 
number  of  schools  established  by  the  Church,  and  under 
her  exclusive  control,  and  their  number  has  of  late 
considerably  increased.  Besides  the  religious  societies 
found  in  all  Catholic  countries,  Mexico  has  some  pecul- 
iar confradias  and  hermandados,  jthe  members  of  which 
engage  to  pay  monthly  contributions  for  defraying  the 
extraordinary  pomp  at  the  festivals  of  the  patron  saints 
of  the  churehes.  Some  of  these  confraternities  are  very 
wealthy.  One  of  these  secular  brotherhoods  is  called 
the  "  Brotherhood  of  the  Coachmen*  of  our  Lord."  It 
was  founded  in  1758,  and  the  members  engage  to  act  as 
coachmen  for  the  priests  who  carry  the  Eucharist  to 
sick  persons.  The  confiscation  of  the  immense  Church 
property  was  begun  by  the  Spanish  government  soon 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  During  the  War  ctf 
Independence,  the  government  of  Mexico  drew  large- 
ly upon  the  possessions  of  the  Church  in  order  to  get 
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the  money  needed  for  csnying  on  tke  war.  The  value 
of  the  dthe,  which  in  1810  yielded  ahoat  2,000,000  pe- 
sos, had  decreased  in  1826  to  aboat  one  half,  and  de- 
creiied  sdll  more  when  the  Mexican  Gongrees  in  1888 
aboUshed  the  co-operation  of  the  secular  arm  in  the  ool- 
betion  of  the  tithe,  tearing  the  payment  of  it  wholly  to 
the  individual  piety  of  the  dtizens.  President  Common- 
fort,  in  1855,  confiscated  all  the  property  of  the  Church 
of  Poebla.  Under  president  Juarez,  in  1859,  the  entire 
poaeMkms  of  the  clergy  were  decUured  to  be  a  nation- 
il  domain,  and  ihetr  sate  ordered.  The  income  from 
this  property  was  estimated  at  about  20,000,000  pesos. 
The  regency  which  was  appointed  after  the  French  in- 
rasion  did  not  dare  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  sale,  and 
was  Uierefore  excommunicated  by  the  bishops.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  empire,  the  clerical  party  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  all  the  property  that  had  be- 
luDged  to  the  Church,  and  which  was  estimated  at  one 
thinl  of  the  entire  real  estate  of  the  republic  As  a 
ooosiderabte  portion  of  the  sold  property  had  already 
changed  hands,  the  emperor  found  it  impossible  to  con- 
cede the  demand,  and  by  decree  of  Dec  27,  1864,  or- 
dered the  secularization  of  the  Church  property  to  be 
proceeded  with.  Conmussioners  were  subsequently  sent 
to  Bome,  to  come,  if  possible,  to  an  understanding  with 
the  pope;  but  they  were  unsuccessfuL  Four  provincial 
^nods  were  held  by  the  Mexican  bishops — the  first 
three  in  1555, 1565, 1585 ;  the  fourth  by  archbishop  Lo- 
leozana  (1766-1771). 

IT.  PirOtskaU  Jf isnofw.— The  history  of  the  Protes- 
tant missions  in  Mexico  began  in  1860,  when  the  gov- 
ernment proclaimed  religious  freedom.  Until  then,  Ftot- 
estant  Christianity  in  any  form  had  been  prohibited. 
But  previously  to  that  year  Miss  Rankin  had  (in  1852) 
opened  at  Brownsville,  in  Texas,  just  opposite  the  Mex- 
ican town  of  Matamoras,  a  school  for  the  children  of  the 
hige  Mexican  population.     She  sent  a  considerable 
number  of  Spanish  Bibles,  which  were  supplied  by  the 
American  Bibte  Society,  into  Mexico,  and  in  1854  estab- 
lished a  Protestant  seminary  for  Mexican  girls  likewise 
at  Brownsville.     In  1856  the  American  Foreign  and 
Chnstian  Union  took  charge  of  the  Mexican  mission. 
After  all  obstructions  to  the  establishment  of  Protes- 
tant worship  had  been  removed  in  1860,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
went  (m  November,  1860)  as  agent  of  the  American  Bi- 
ble Society  into  Mexico  as  far  as  Monterey.    He  was 
cordially  received,  the  authorities  giving  him  leave  to 
plant  Protestant  missions  and  to  circulate  the  Bible ;  but 
when  the  outbreak  of  the  civU  war  in  the  United  States 
iatenropted  the  communication  with  New  Yoric,  he  had 
to  suspend  his  labors,  and  to  return  to  Texas.    When 
the  communication  with  New  York  had  been  re-estab- 
lished by  the  opening  of  a  port  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Uickey,  a  colportor  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  who,  being  a  Union  man, 
had  to  flee  the  South,  went  to  Bfatamoras,  and  accepted 
in  1868  an  agency  of  the  Bibte  Society  for  Mexico.    He 
iobsequently  went  to  Monterey,  collected  a  congrega- 
tion, and  after  a  littie  time  administered  baptism  to  a 
dozen  Mexicans.     When  his  duties  compelled  him  to 
leave  Monterey,  he  selected  a  suitabte  man  from  the 
oooTerts  to  continue  religious  services.    In  1865  Miss 
Rantin  went  to  Monterey,  where  she  erected  a  mismon- 
boose,  suited  for  chapel,  school,  and  residence  of  the 
snasionafy.    The  building  was  completed  in  1868,  and 
ttvend  of  the  converts  were  sent  out  as  colportors  and 
Bible-readers.    Two  of  these  men  went  to  the  state  of 
Zacatecas,  in  company  with  two  of  the  Bible  Society's 
ageota.    Their  labors  resulted  in  the  conversbn  of 
tUity  perMHis,  among  whom  were  two  highly  educated 
BMD,  who  took  up  the  work  after  the  departure  of  the 
colportors,  and  carried  it  forward  with  great  success. 
An  evangelical  paper,  the  Antorcha  Evangelicalf  was 
published,  which  proved  a  very  efficient  aid  to  Protes- 
tant preaddng.  In  1871  the  number  of  converts  amount- 
ed to  moie  than  one  hundred.    In  1872  the  mission  of 


Zacatecas  was  transferred  by  the  American  and  For- 
eign Christian  Union  to  the  Boaixl  of  the  Pre8b3rterian 
Church,  which  in  the  same  year  also  stationed  mission- 
aries at  San  Lub  Potosi  and  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  In 
1878,  there  were  in  all  from  ten  to  ilfte^i  littie  congre- 
gations connected  with  the  missbns  of  the  Presbyterian 
boards.  Two  schools,  one  for  each  sex,  had  been  formed 
in  the  capital,  and  two  also  at  Cos,  a  small  town  of  4000 
inhabitants  in  the  state  of  Zacatecas.  The  mission  at 
Monterey,  at  the  beginning  of  1878,  numbered  six  reg- 
ularly-organised churches,  the  number  of  members  in 
these  ranging  from  twelve  to  sixty.  As  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union  in  1878  suspended  opera- 
tions in  foreign  lands,  Miss  Rankin  offered  the  Monterey 
mission  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Foreign  Missions,  which,  in  September,  1872,  had  sent 
from  California  the  first  missionaries  into  Mexico.  Dur- 
ing the  decline  and  ruin  of  the  empire  of  Maximilian, 
the  foreign  committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  sent 
out  an  agent  to  ooUect  information  in  regard  to  the  pros- 
pects of  an  effort  for  the  establishment  of  a  congrega- 
tion under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  It  was  found  that  there  was  a  widespread 
preparation  for  a  refonnation  of  the  National  Church, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  priests  sympathized  with 
the  movement.  Though  the  government  of  Maximil- 
ian strongly  fiivored  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
foundation  of  a  Reformed  Catholic  Church,  called  ^the 
Churoh  of  Jesus,**  was  laid.  After  the  re-establishment 
of  the  republic,  the  movement  soon  assumed  huge  di- 
mensions. The  government  sold  to  the  Reformers  some 
of  the  roost  beautiful  churohes  in  the  capital.  During 
the  greater  portion  of  this  time  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ritey,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Ph>testant  Episcopal  Chundi,  who  had 
been  born  and  educated  in  one  of  the  Spanish  republics 
of  South  America,  had  been  the  constant  adviser  and 
friend  of  the  Reformers.  He  had  brought  with  him  from 
New  York  to  Mexico  a  printing-press,  and  used  it  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  principlea  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  had  prepared  a  liturgy  in  Spanish,  con- 
formed in  all  essential  respects  to  that  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  He  had  purchased  one  church  in 
the  capital  and  one  half  of  another,  and  presented  them 
to  a  board  of  trustees,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  movement.  As  the  foreign  committee  of  the  Prot^ 
estant  Episcopal  Church  was  restricted  by  its  constitu- 
tion to  the  support  of  missions  of  its  own  Church,  and 
on  that  account  could  not  comprise  an  independent 
Church  like  that  of  the  Church  of  Jesus,  the  American 
Church  Bfissionary  Society  in  1878  took  the  movement 
under  its  charge  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  es- 
tablished a  mission  in  Mexico  in  1872.  In  November 
of  that  year  the  Rev.  Dr.  WiUiam  Butier  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  mission.  He  accepted,  and  ar^ 
rived  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  February,  1878.  He 
reported  the  statistics  of  the  work  of  the  Church  at  the 
dose  of  its  first  quarter  as  follows:  four  Mexican  con- 
gregations— two  in  the  dty  of  Mexico,  75  persons;  one 
in  Pachuca,  capital  of  the  state  of  Hidalgo,  45  persons; 
one  in  Rio  del  Monte,  five  miles  beyond,  10  persons ;  to- 
tal, 180  souls;  two  English  congregations — ^in  the  dty 
of  Mexico,  60  attendants,  and  Padiuca,  45;  bdng  an 
aggregate  of  285  persons  in  six  congregations ;  12  schol- 
ars in  day-schools,  and  42,  with  9  teachers  and  officers, 
in  two  Sunday-schools.  The  mission  had  two  class- 
meetings,  about  14  Mexicans  and  16  English  and  Amer- 
icans attending.  A  missionary  property  has  been  pur- 
chased in  Puebla.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  also  resolved  in  1872  to  take  up  Mexico  as  a  mis- 
sionary fidd.  Bishop  Keener  proceeded  to  Mexico  and 
purchased  a  chapel  for  the  mission,  and  in  1878  the  first 
missionary  was  stationed  there.  The  progress  of  these 
Protestant  missionary  labors  produced  a  great  exdte- 
ment  among  the  strict  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  a  number  of  places  mobs  insulted  the  Prot- 
estants, as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Church 
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of  Jesus.  At  Chapulhoac  three  penons  were  killed  and 
several  wounded.  The  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionaries in  the  dty  of  Mexico,  with  the  representatives 
of  the  British  Bible  Society,  solicited  through  the 
United  States  minister,  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Nelson,  an 
interview  with  the  president  of  Mexico,  in  order  to  seek 
from  him  an  assurance  of  his  disposition  to  protect  Prot- 
estants in  Mexico  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  reUgioos 
rights  under  the  constitution.  The  interview  took  place 
on  April  25, 1878,  when  president  Levdo  de  Tejada  as- 
sured the  missionaries  that  the  opinion  of  all  the  en- 
lightened classes  of  society  favored  religious  toleration, 
and  that  he,  the  president,  would  answer  for  the  con- 
duct of  all  the  authorities  depending  directly  upon  the 
federal  government. 

See  Lorenzana,  CofadKo  (Ifesetc)  primero  y  tegH^do 
(Mexico,  1769) ;  Lorenzana,  Uittor,  de  Nueoa  JSspana 
escriioportu  esdareddo  conquiitador  H,  Catiez^  aumain 
tada  con oirot  doeummtos y  notas  (Mexico,  1770);  Pres- 
cott.  Hist,  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico ;  Baluffi,  VA  merica 
tm  tempo  Spagnuola,  riffuardata  eotto  Fatpetto  reUgioto 
daU^  epoca  del  suo  diicuoprimento  sino  al  184S  (Ancona, 
1844) ;  Brasseur  du  Bourbourg,  HuL  dee  naiuma  dvili- 
ties  du  Mexique  (Paris,  1858-60, 4  torn.);  Muhlenpfordt, 
Schilderung  der  RqnihUc  Mexico  (Hanover,  1844); 
Ricbthofen  (Prussian  ambassador  in  Mexico),  Die  dues- 
em  u.  imiem  poiiL  Zustdnde  der  Republic  Mexico  (Ber- 
lin, 1859);  Neher,ii:jrcAi:i9/<^tfea:,iii,887,sq.;  Kalkar, 
Gesch,  der  rdm-hathoL  Mission  (Germ.  tnuuL  [Erlan- 
gen,1867]).    (A.J.a) 

Meyer,  Hennanus,  D.D.,  a  noted  Dutch  Beformed 
minister,  was  bom  in  Bremen,  Lower  Saxony,  July  27, 
1788.  He  was  educated  at  the  Latin  school  and  gym- 
nasium of  that  Saxon  dty,  and  subsequently  at  the  the- 
ological academy  in  Groningen,  where  in  1758  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Having  received  a  call  to 
the  Dutch  Church  of  Kingston,  New  York,  he  was  or- 
dained March  81, 1768,  and  sailed  from  London  for  New 
York,  where  he  arrived  in  October  of  that  year,  and  im- 
mediately assumed  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  charge. 
He  found  the  Church  sadly  divided  on  the  old  quarrel  of 
the  Coetus  and  Conferentie  parties  as  to  ordination  in 
this  country  or  in  Holland.  He  sympathized  with  the 
former,  which  was  the  liberal  side,  in  favor  of  a  minis- 
try trained  in  America ;  but  his  efforts  to  keep  the  peace 
were  vain.  His  pungent,  practical  preaching  also  made 
him  many  foes  among  the  formal  and  worldly  people. 
Thus,  after  preaching  on  regeneration,  one  of  his  Church 
ofiScers  said  to  him,  **  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  endure 
such  preaching."  **  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,**  was  his  quick  reply.  The  ecdesiasti- 
cal  difficulties  alluded  to  above  culminated  in  his  sus- 
pension from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry  by  an  ex- 
parte  and  illegal  body  of  Conferentie  ministers  in  1766. 
For  nearly  seven  years  afterwards,  although  this  disd- 
pline  was  declared  illegal,  he  remained  in  Kingston, 
preaching  to  bis  adherents  in  private  houses.  In  1772 
he  removed  to  New  Jersey,  as  pastor  of  the  united 
churches  of  Pimpton  and  Totowa  (now  Paterson). 
Brighter  days  had  dawned.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  of  1771,  which  reunited  the  long-sundered 
churches.  The  General  Synod  elected  him  to  two  pro- 
fessorships in  thdr  theological  institution — Hebrew 
(1784)  and  lector  in  divinity  (1786),  both  of  which  he 
held  during  life ;  and  in  1789  he  was  made  a  doctor  of 
divinity  by  Queen's  College.  He  died  Oct.  27, 1791, 
lamented  as  "  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church."  Dr. 
Meyer  was  a  truly  learned  divine.  In  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  he  was  a  critical  scholar,  and  had  made 
considerable  attainment  in  the  Syriac  He  had  long 
meditated  a  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
the  ecclesiastical  troubles  of  his  life  prevented  its  com- 
pletion. He  left  ^  the  beginning  of  that  work  in  a  full 
translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  in  Latin  interiine- 
arions  between  the  text,  with  copious  commentaries  and 
emendations  in  the  finest  German  writing  upon  a  broad 
margin."     His  person  was  small,  hb  features  fine  and 


benevolent,  his  voice  and  manner  in  the  pulpit  good, 
and  his  delivery  very  animated.  In  theological  senti- 
ment he  was  thoroughly  evangelieaL  His  faithful 
preaching  made  him  pre-eminent  among  the  godly  min- 
isters of  his  day.  Amiable  and  kind-hearted,  punctual 
and  exact,  faithful  as  a  pastor,  and  humble  in  his  pri- 
vate and  official  walk,  his  severe  triab  chastened  and 
exalted  his  steriing  piety,  and  his  last  days  were 
crowned  with  honor.  His  death  was  pre-eminently 
peaceful  and  happy.  See  Magazine  of  Ref,  Dutch  Churck^ 
ii,  800;  Spragne,  AnnaiSf  voL  ix;  Corwin's  Manuai  of 
Rtf.  Churchy  8.  Y.    (W.J.R.T.) 

Meyer,  Johann  Friedeiloh  von,  an  eminent 
German  theologian  and  jurist,  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  S^pt.  12, 1772.  In  1789  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gdttingen,  where  he  applied  himself  with  great 
zeal  to  jurisprudence,  not  however  neglecting  his  fa- 
vorite study,  Greek.  In  1790  he  published  his  Com- 
menkUio  de  dOs  ac  deaJbus  Grcecorum  et  Romanorum 
iqSovxoig  cum  vi  tabulis  areis^  which  attracted  great 
attention.  In  1798  he  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  turned 
his  attention  mainly  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  After 
holding  various  official  positions,  which  he  sacoesdvely 
lost  in  consequence  of  the  French  invasion,  he  was,  in 
1807,  appointed  counsellor  to  the  municipid  court  of 
Frankfort ;  became  member  of  the  senate  in  1816 ;  judge 
in  1821,  and  finally,  in  1837,  president  of  the  crimimd 
court  and  of  the  court  of  appeals.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  a  member  of  the  diet,  and  thrice,  in  1825,  1839,  and 
1843,  filled  the  office  of  burgomaster.  He  died  Jan.  27, 
1849.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  Meyer  inclined  to 
rationalism — this  still  appears  in  his  poem  of  Tobias,  in 
seven  cantos,  published  in  1800;  but  he  was  subse- 
quently converted,  and  theAceforth  became  very  active 
as  a  theologian.  In  1806  and  1807  he  translated'Cicero'S 
works  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  divination,  and  fate ; 
in  1818,  Xenophon's  Cyropadia  (2d  ed.  1823).  In  1812 
he  published  his  Bibddeutungeny  in  which  he  found 
full  play  for  his  acquirements  in  philology,  jurispru- 
dence, etc.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible,  as  he  wished  to  correct  the 
philological  errors  contained  in  Luther's  translation.  It 
assumed  the  form  of  a  revision  of  Luther's  tranidation, 
with  annotations,  and  was  published  in  1819  (2d  ed. 
without  the  notes,  1823 ;  latest  ed.  Frankf.  1855).  The 
value  of  this  work  was  recognised  by  the  University  of 
Erlangen,  and  he  was  honored  with  the  doctorate  in  di- 
vinity, and  in  1816  was  made  president  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety of  Frankfort  On  emerging  from  rationalism, 
Meyer  took  a  leaning  towards  mysticism,  in  the  better 
sense  of  the  word.  This  is  apparent  in  such  works  as 
his  BlSUer  fUr  hdhere  Wahrheit  (Frankf.  1820-.32) ; 
Wahmehmungen  einer  Seherin  (Frankf.  1827).  Aside 
from  the  above-named  works,  he  wrote,  Der  Rosenkreu' 
zeTt  die  Fama  u,  d.  Corfession  (Frankf.  1828) : — Kritische 
Kranze  (BerL  1830) : — Das  Buch  Jezira,  h^raisch  u, 
deutsch  (Ldps.  1830) : — Jnbegriffdchristlichen  Glauhens^ 
lehre  (Kempt.  1832):— i^wpcriden,  (Kempt,  1836):— 
Prosodisckes  HtUftbuch  (1836)  .—Zur  Aegyptol.  (1840). 
See  Doring,  GeUhrte  TheoL  Deuischl  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Meyer,  Johann  Hennann,  a  German  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  October  6, 1787,  and 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  HelmstMdt.  He  was 
appointed  minister  at  Hamburg  in  1766,  in  1778  at 
Rendsburg.  He  was  elected  deacon  in  1771  by  the  pa- 
rishioners of  the  Nicolai  Kirche  at  Kiel,  and  made,  in 
1778,  archdeacon,  and  in  1786  pastor  of  that  church. 
He  died  August  26, 1796.  Meyer  was  very  much  be- 
loved for  his  strict  sense  of  honesty,  morality,  friend- 
ship, and  love.  He  was  very  devoted  to  his  vocation 
as  minister,  and  found  but  little  time  for  the  publication 
of  books.  The  following  dissertations  are  the  most  im- 
portant works  he  gave  to  the  public :  Hamburgische 
A  hschiedsrede^  undRend^mrgische  A  ntrtttspretUgf,  (Ham- 
burg, 1768,  4to) ;  Gedenkverse  tnit  dem  Inhalt  Predigten 
vom  J.  1774  (Kiel,  1774,  8vo);  Der  Verlust  der  Gn  tde; 
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M  emer  Wahtprtdigi  (Hambnrg,  1775,  8yo);  Dom  An- 
dadtm  vender  Zeiien  (Kiel,  1776,  8yo). 

Meyer,  John,  a  noted  Dutch  theologian  and  He- 
braist, was  bom  aboat  the  middle  of  the  17th  oentuiy. 
He  flourished  as  professor  of  theology  at  the  UnlTersitjr 
of  Hademryk,  and  died  in  172&  His  works  are  of  gfieat 
value  to  the  exegete.  Those  most  worthy  of  notice 
are  his  Uxor  Chrittiamaf  rive  de  comjugio  inter  duoSf 
deque  meeetu  et  dtvortHs^  dUeeriaiumee  tree  (Amst.  1688, 
4to) ;  Traetatus  de  temporiim$  et  fatti  dibus  HebrtB- 
orum  (Amst.  1724) ;  and  his  edition  of  Seder  OUsm^  a 
Hebrew  chronicle  of  great  esteem  among  the  Jews,  osn- 
aUj  attiiboted  to  rabbi  Jose  ben-Chilpeta. 

Meyer,  John  H.,  son  of  Dr.  Herman  Meyer  (q.v.), 
another  distinguished  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
was  bom  at  Pequinet,  N.  J.,  Oct.  19, 1774 ;  graduated  at 
Columbia  College  in  1796;  studied  theology  under  Dr. 
linngiton,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1798 ;  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  Dutch  churches  at  New  Paltz  and  New 
Hurley,  N.  Y.,  from  1799  to  18(»,  and  at  Schenectady 
from  1803  to  1806.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  preached  with  great  elegance  and  ease  in  the 
Dutch  and  F.nglish  languages.  He  was  remarkable  for 
oDction  and  popularity  as  a  preacher. 

Meyerbeer,  GiAOoai o,  a  very  noted  German  com- 
poser of  music,  was  bora  in  Berlin  in  1794,  and  was  of 
Jewish  descent.     At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  wa9  re- 
garded as  a  masterly  pianbt  in  a  city  full  of  cultivated 
musicians,  and  at  ten  he  oommenccKi  his  career  as  a 
composer,  producing  many  songs  and  pieces  for  the 
piano-forte,  which  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
his  friends  by  their  spirit  and  originality.    At  fifteen 
he  was  placeid  under  the  tuition  of  abbd  Yogler,  who 
had  established  a  celebrated  school  of  composition  in  the 
dty  of  Darmstadt.    Here,  under  the  abb^*s  instruction, 
Toung  Meyerbeer  composed  a  quantity  of  dassic  and 
elabcnrate  sacred  music  in  the  severest  scholastic  style  of 
his  master,  all  of  which,  however,  is  lost  to  the  world, 
as  the  composer,  when  his  ideas  became  more  matured, 
did  not  care  to  preserve  it    One  of  these  composi- 
tions, however,  brought  him  into  notoriety :  it  was  an 
oratorio  bearing  the  title  God  <md  Natnrej  and  was  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  the  grand-duke  of  Darmstedt, 
gaining  for  its  author  the  distinction  of  being  appointed 
composer  to  the  court.    When  Meyerbeer  was  eighteen, 
his  first  dramatic  piece,  JepkthaJCe  Daughter,  was  per- 
formed at  Muiuch.    Though  intended  for  the  stage,  it 
vas  more  of  an  oratorio  than  an  opera;  but  on  account 
of  its  severe  style,  and  the  evident  inattention  to  the 
minor  attractions  of  melody,  it  was  not  received  in  a 
flattering  manner  by  the  Bavarian  public    After  a  se- 
ries of  professional  disappointments,  his  first  success  was 
sefaiered  at  Padua  in  1818,  in  the  performance  of  Ro- 
^iUa  €  CoetanzcL,  which,  together  with  Sewiramide^  pro- 
dneed  at  Turin  in  1819,  and  Emma  di  ReAurgo,  at  Ven- 
ice in  1820,  firmly  established  the  composer's  reputa- 
tion.   In  1881  he  gave  to  the  public  RobeH  the  Devil 
Uii  subsequent  works  are  operatic.    He  died  May  2, 
l^M.  See  L.  de  Lom^nie,  M.  Meyerheer^par  un  ffonime 
(kBien  (ISA9) ;  De  Bury,  Meyerbeer  et  son  tempt  (1866) ; 
Mentel,  Meyerbeer,  #.  Leben  «.  Werhe  (1868).    (R.  M.  F.) 
Meyere,  Lrrfvni  de,  a  Belgian  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Gsnd  in  1655.    In  1700  he  became  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus.    He  subsequently  taught  philology,  phi- 
loiophy,  and  theology,  and  was  made  rector  of  a  college 
at  Lourain.    He  bitterly  opposed  the  tenets  of  the  Jan- 
MnistB.    His  numerous  writings,  nearly  all  poetical,  are 
replete  with  animadversions  against  them.    Meyere 
died  at  Lonvain  in  1780,    The  following  work,  said  to 
l>iTe  been  written  by  Th^od.  Elentherius,  was  edited 
by  Heyere:  Hittoria  Controversiarum  de  divina  gratia 
<w«2w  ivbponH/.  Sixto  F,  Clemente  VIJI,  et  Paulo  F, 
ii^  vi  (Antwerp,  1705,  foL).    See  Moreri,  Grand  DicL 
ffi*f.8,y.\  Goethals,  Lectures rdatires a  Phist^des sciences 
ft  <h  iettres  en  Beigique,  voL  i. 

Meyfart  (or  Majrfart),  Johank  Mattilsus,  a 


Lutheran  theologian  of  considerable  note,  son  of  a  Prot- 
estant divine,  was  bora  at  Jena  in  1590.  He  received 
an  excellent  philological  and  philosophical  education  at 
Gotha,  and  afterwards  entered  the  University  of  WTit^ 
tenberg,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  logic, 
physics,  ethics,  and  the  classics.  In  1611,  having  se- 
cured the  degree  of  A.M.,  he  began  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy. In  1616  Meyfiart  was  called  to  a  professorship  at 
the  newly-founded  University  of  Coburg.  He  pub- 
lished his  first  theological  essays  in  1617.  In  1624  he 
was  created  doctor  of  theology  by  the  University  of 
Jena.  In  the  same  year  he  began  the  preparation  of  a 
large  dogmatic  work  entitled  De  theohgioydephilosophiaB 
soMo  usu,  de  8,  SfCtde  symbolit;  but  he  never  com- 
pleted this  work.  In  1627,  however,  he  went  before 
the  public  with  quite  large  and  valuable  works :  Anti^ 
Beeamus  sive  manualis  oontroversiarum  theaL^  a  Beca^ 
no  coUecii,  co^fiUatio  (Leipsic,  1627,  2  vols.);  Nodus 
Gordius  Sophistarum  soUitus,  ue.de  ratione  solvendi 
argumenta  sophistica,  etc,  lil>ri  iv  (Coburg,  1627,  8vo). 
Meyfart  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  the 
17th  century,  and  can  justly  be  called  the  forerunner 
of  Spener  (q.  v.).  With  an  intense  longing  for  the  high- 
est ideals,  which,  undoubtedly  had  been  fostered  by  hb 
classical  studies,  he  united  a  true,  living  faith  in  Christ, 
and  desired  to  leave  this  earth  to  be  with  his  Saviour. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  quick  to  perceive  the  many 
errors  and  the  moral  decay  of  the  Church,  and,  with  an 
earaestnees  seldom  surpassed,  he  raised  his  voice  against 
the  manifold  sins  and  imperfections  of  the  Church  of 
his  day  and  country.  In  1626  he  issued  his  Tuba  no^ 
vissimOf  L  e.  of  the  four  last  things,  viz.  death,  judg- 
ment, eternal  life,  and  condemnation.  These  were  orig- 
inally four  sermons  preached  by  him  at  Coburg;  but 
they  created  such  an  impression  that  he  had  not  only  to 
publish  them  in  book  form,  but  was  also  urged  to  pub- 
lish more  sermons  and  admonitions  on  these  and  sim- 
ilar subjects.  Thus  he  published  six  more  volumes  on 
The  Heavenly  Jerusalem^  Eternal  DanmatioHf  and  the 
Final  Judgment.  Some  of  these  books  passed  through 
five  and  more  editions.  Henke,  in  just  appreciation  of 
his  merits,  calls  Meyfart  *<  a  (lennau  Dante,  full  of  po- 
etry and  knowledge."  During  his  later  life  Meyfart 
published  several  books  and  essays  which  were  written 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  One  of  his  essays  con- 
tains an  earoest  address  to  the  clergy  how  to  live  and 
how  to  pray;  another  is  directed  against  the  vice  of 
nepotism  and  simony;  and  in  another,  De  concilianda 
pace  inter  ecdesias  per  Germamam  evangelicasy  he  enu- 
merates seventeen  characteristic  reasons  why  theolo- 
gians are  so  ill  adapted  to  peace,  e.g.  insufficientia  morum 
et  eruditionisy  metus  odU  et  inciduB,  wtuitus  humante  auc- 
toritatis,  etc  After  the  capture  of  Erfurt  by  GusUvus 
Adolphus,  Meyfart  was  called  as  professor  of  theology 
to  the  newly-reorganized  Lutheran  University  of  Erfurt, 
and  in  1685  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  university,  and 
senior  of  the  theological  department.  He  died  Jan.  26, 
1642.     (R.S.R.) 

Mes'ahab  (Heb.  Mey-Zahab%  sm  ^tt,  water  of 
gold,  L  e.  of  a  golden  lustre ;  Sept.  Maitow/3,  but  omits 
ii^Chron.;  Vulg.  Mezadb),  the  father  of  Matred  and  ma- 
teraal  grandfather  of  Mehetabel,  which  hist  was  wife  of 
Hadar,  or  Hi^dad,  the  last  mentioned  of  the  eariy  Edom- 
itish  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi,  89;  1  Chron.  i,  50),  KC.  con- 
siderably ante  16 19.    "His  name  has  given  rise  to  much 
specuUtion.   Jarchi  renders  it,  *  What  is  gold?'  and  ex- 
phuns  it,  *  He  was  a  rich  man,  and  gold  was  not  valued 
in  his  eyes  at  all.'    Abarbanel  says  he  was  *  rich  and 
great,  so*  that  on  this  account  he  was  called  Mezahab, 
for  the  gold  was  in  his  house  as  water.'      *  Haggaon' 
(writes  Aben-Ezra)  *said  he  was  a  refiner  of  gold,  but 
others  said  that  it  pointed  to  those  who  made  gold  ftom 
brass.'     The  Jerusalem  Targum  of  course  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  punning  upon  the  name,  and  com- 
bined the  explanations  given  by  Jarchi  and  Ha^gaon. 
The  hitter  part  of  Gen.  xxxvi,  89  is  thus  rendered  :  *  The 
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Dime  of  hU  wife  is  Mchetabel,  daughter  of  Matied,  the 
daughter  of  a  refiner  of  gold,  who  was  wearied  with  la- 
bor (K'llISp,  nuOredd)  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  after  he 

had  eaten  and  was  filled,  he  turned  and  said,  What  is 
gold?  and  what  is  silver?'  A  somewhat  similar  para- 
phrase is  given  in  the  Targnm  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan, 
except  tluit  it  is  there  referred  to  Hatred,  and  not  to 
Mezahab.  The  Arabic  versbn  translates  the  name 
'  water  of  gold,'  which  must  have  been  from  the  Hebrew, 
while  in  Uie  Targum  of  Onkelos  it  is  rendered  *  refiner 
of  gold,'  as  in  the  Qitattiones  Hebraicm  m  Paral^^  at- 
tributed to  Jerome,  and  the  traditions  given  above; 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  originally  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  Hebrew  text,  now  wanting,  which  gave 
rise  to  this  rendering,  and  of  which  the  present  leading, 
*^p,  me^t  10  an  abbreviation"  (Smith). 

~MesuB^  (HtntQ)  or  Mesuxoth  (Ti'ttlTQ),  the 
sing,  and  plur.  forms  of  a  ''door-post,"  the  place  on 
which  the  Mosaic  law  is  interpreted  by  the  Jews  as  en- 
joining the  Israelites  to  write  passages  of  Scripture 
(Deut.  vi,  9;  xi,  20).  In  the  following  account  we 
adopt  the  article  of  Dr.  Ginsbuig  in  Kitto's  Cychpadku 

1.  Signification  of  the  Word,  and  Design  of  the  In' 
junction, — The  word  ntlTQ  (from  Tif,  to/MuA  about,  to 

move)  denotes  either  that  which  is  most  prominent, 
hence  the  pott  qf  a  door,  or  that  on  which  the  door 
moves,  or  on  which  the  hinges  turn — hence  a  door-posL 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  From  the  fact,  however,  that  on  it  were 
written  passages  of  the  law,  the  term  Mezuxah  came 
afterwards  synedochically  to  denote  the  writing  itself, 
or  the  passages  of  Scripture  affixed  to  the  door-post, 
and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the 
Chaldee  paraphrases,  and  in  the  Jewish  writings  gener- 
ally. As  books  were  exceedingly  rare  and  expensive  in 
ancient  times,  and  could  only  be  possessed  by  very  few, 
the  practice  obtained  among  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  still  prevails  in  the  East,  of  writing,  engraving, 
or  painting  such  sacred  mottoes  or  sage  maxims  over 
the  doors  of  dwellings  as  the  parents  were  especially 
anxious  to  record  or  to  impart  to  their  children.  Thus 
the  ancient  Egyptians  had  brief  hieroglyphical  legends 
over  their  doorways  (Wilkinson,  Manner$  and  Customs 
of  Ancient  Egypt,  ii,  102 ;  Wathen,  p.  101) ;  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans  had  inscriptions  over  their  doors  (Virgil, 
Georg,  iii,  26  sq.).  Other  nations  bad  their  laws  writ- 
ten upon  their  gates  (Uuetius,  Demonstratio  Evangeliai, 
p.  58) ;  and  the  Moslems  to  the  present  day,  "never  set 
up  a  gate,  cover  a  fountain,  buUd  a  bridge,  or  erect  a 
house,  without  writing  on  it  choice  sentences  from  the 
Koran,  or  from  their  best  poets"  (Thomson,  The  Land 
and  the  Booh,  p.  98).  Now  Moses  in  this  instance,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  availed  himself  of  a  prevalent  cus- 
tom, in  order  to  keep  the  divine  precepts  ever  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  to  enable  them  to  instruct  their 
children  in  the  law  of  God.  Hence  Maimonides  beau- 
tifully remarks: "  The  commandment  about  the  Mezuzah 
is  binding  on  every  one.  For  whenever  an  IsraeUte 
comes  into  the  house,  or  goes  out,  he,  seeing  on  it  the 
name  of  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  will  thereby  be 
reminded  of  his  love ;  and  when  he  awakens  from  bis 
sleep,  and  from  his  thoughts  about  the  vanities  of  time, 
he  will  thereby  be  led  to  remember  that  there  is  nothing 
which  endures  forever  and  throughout  all  eternity  ex- 
cept the  knowledge  of  the  everlasting  Rock,  and  he  will 
reflect  and  walk  in  the  paths  of  righteousness"  {Jad  Ha- 
Chezaka,  Hilchoth  TephiUin,  vi,  13). 

2.  The  Manner  in  which  this  Injunction  hcu  been  and 
stilt  is  observed, — That  the  Jews  of  old  literally  observed 
this  injunction  is  not  only  evident  from  the  above-men- 
tioned prevailing  custom  of  antiquity,  but  also  from  Jo- 
sephus,  who  distinctly  says  that  the  Jews  '*  inscribe  the 
greatest  blessings  of  God  upon  their  doors"  {Ant,  iv,  8, 
13) ;  from  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Onkelos,  who  trans- 
lates Deut.  vi,  9 ;  xi,  20,  **  And  thou  shalt  write  them 
upon  scrolls,  and  affix  them  on  the  door-posts  of  thy 
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booses  and  thy  gates ;"  from  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  Jon- 
athan ben-Uzid,  Jerusalem  Talmud  {Pesack,  i,  1),  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  {Erutnn,  96  b;  Aboda  Sara,  11  a),  etc. 
These  authorities,  moreover,  show  that  the  Hebrews,  at 
least  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  wrote  the  passages  containing  this  injunction  on 
a  piece  of  parchment,  and  affixed  it  to  the  door-poats; 
and  that  this  Mezuzah,  as  it  is  called,  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Jews  now  have  it,  which  is  made  in  the 
following  manner :  On  the  inside  of  a  piece  of  square 
parchment,  prepared  by  a  Jew 
especially  for  thb  purpose,  are 
written  DeuU  vi,  4-9,  and  xi, 
13-21,  while  on  the  outside  are 

written  the  divine  name  *^10, 
the  Almighty,  on  the  place 
where  the  first  passage  ends, 
and  the  words  tD31Qa  ITIS 
1T13,  Kuzu  Bemuksaz  Kuzu,  to 
the  left  at  the  bottom.  Thus 
written,  the  schedule  is  then 
rolled  up  in  such  a  manner  that 

the  divine  name  *^^1D  is  out- 
ride, and  is  put  into  a  reed,  or 
hollow  cylinder  made  of  lead, 
brass,  or  silver,  varying  in  cost- 
liness according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people.  In  this 
tube  there  is  a  little  hole,  just 
laige  enough  to  show  the  di- 
vine name,  which  is  protected 
by  a  piece  of  glass,  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  little  window,  through  which  "^"TIS  is  seen. 

Such  a  Mezuzah  must  be  affixed  to  the  right-hand  door- 
post of  every  door  in  the  house  by  a  nail  at  each  end. 
The  fixing  of  it  is  accompanied  by  the  following  prayer: 
^  Behold  I  prepare  my  hands  to  perform  the  command- 
ment which  my  Creator  has  given  me  about  the  MezU" 
zah.  In  the  name  of  the  one,  holy,  most  blessed  God 
and  his  Shechinah,  who  is  concealed,  mysterious,  and 
incorporated  in  the  name  of  all  Israel.  Blessed  art  thou, 
O  Lord  our  God,  king  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sancti- 
fied us  by  thy  commandments,  and  hast  enjoined  us  to 
aflix  the  MezuzahJ"  Like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
attached  amulets  to  the  jambs  of  the  doors,  and  ascribed 
to  them  magic  power,  the  Jews  fmm  a  veiy  early  poiod 
believed  that  the  Mezuzah  guarded  the  house  against 
the  entrance  of  diseases  and  evil  spirits,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  remai^  in  the  Talmud  {Jerusalem  Pesach,  i, 
1 ;  and  Babylonian  Aboda  Sara,li  a;  Menadkoth,  38  b). 
and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  (viii, 
3),  which  is,  "  I  have  affixed  the  Mezuzah  to  the  right 
side  of  my  door,  in  the  third  part  thereof,  towards  the 
inside,  so  that  the  evil  spirits  may  have  no  power  to 
hurt  me."  Hence  the  divine  name  *^^0  is  made  to  de- 
note the  Guardian  of  the  dwellings  of  Israel,  the  V  stand- 
ing for  *iaiO,  the  n  for  n^l'^n,  and  the  •i  for  bK*1W, 
according  to  the  exegerical  rule  called  11p*^^I3l3  (=fio- 
taricum,  from  notarius,  a  short-hand  writer,  one  who 
writes  with  abbreviations),  which  regards  every  letter 
of  a  word  as  an  initial  or  abbreviation  of  a  word ;  idiile 
the  words  IT'^a  tDSIiaa  Itia,  supposed  to  be  the  name 
of  the  guardian  angel,  or  of  God  himself,  are  made  to 
■stand  for  nmb»  mn''  mn%  Jehovah  our  God  is  Je- 
hovah, by  another  exegerical  rule,  which  exchanges  each 
letter  of  a  word  with  its  immediate  predecessor  in  the 
alphabet;  e.  g.  the  a  in  1T13  is  exchanged  for  \  the  1  for 

n,  the  t  for  1,  and  the  1  for  t^,  thus  yielding  tnrp.  Ev- 
ery pious  Jew,  as  often  as  he  passes  the  Mezuzah,  in 
leaving  the  house  or  in  entering  it,  touches  the  divine 
name  with  the  finger  of  his  right  hand,  puts  it  to  his 
mouth,  and  kisses  it,  saying  in  Hebrew,** The  Lord  shall 
preserve  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in,  from  this 
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time  forth,  and  for  eveimore"  (fta.  cxxi,  8) ;  and  when 
letring  on  a  bosinen  expedition,  he  says,  after  touching 

it,  n4xxi  ^bx  ira  toanoa  ins  i««3,  "in  thy 

name,  Kuzu  Bemukaaz  Kuzu  (=God),  I  go  out  and 
shall  prosper." 

IIL  LiUrature, — ^Maimonidea,  Jad  Ho'Chezaka  Hil" 
cAo/A  Ti^dUm  U-Mtzuzah  Ve-JSqther  Torah,y,\i\  Jork 
D&i,  §  285-295 ;  the  Jewish  ritual  entitled  Dertk  Ha- 
Ckaju^  containing  a  sununary  of  all  the  laws  con- 
oected  with  the  Jewish  observances  (Vienna,  1859),  p. 
3L  aq.:  Buxtorf,  Symag,  Jud,  p.  482-487 ;  Leo  Modena, 
Bito  and  Cutioms,  pt.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  8 ;  Allen's  Modem  Ju- 
ddim,ph  327-329.    See  Door-post. 

MesiofiBUiti,  JoespH  Caspar,  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  eekfanted  as  the  greatest  linguist  the  world  has 
erer  seen,  was  bom  at  Bologna  Sept.  17, 1774.  His  fa- 
ther, FiBiicb  Measzoianti,  was  a  carpenter ;  and  he  him- 
self, heing  destined  for  the  same  humble  career,  was 
placed  at  one  of  the  free  schools  of  the  Oratory  in  his 
jiative  dty.  Father  Respighi,  a  priest  of  that  congre- 
gadoD,  observed  the  remarkable  talents  of  the  boy,  and 
sared  faim  for  literature.  He  was  removed  to  a  high- 
er Khool— one  of  the  so-called  **Scuole  Pie*"  of  Bologna 
—and  eventually  to  the  archiepiscopal  seminary,  where, 
afler  complering  the  usual  course  of  letters,  philosophy, 
dirinity,  and  canon  law  in  the  university,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  priest's  orders  in  September,  1797.  Of  the  de- 
tails of  his  progreBB  in  the  study  of  languages  during 
these  early  years  DO  accurate  record  is  preserved ;  but  it 
is  known  that,  like  most  eminent  linguists,  he  was  gift- 
ed, even  in  childhood,  with  a  very  wonderful  memory, 
and  that,  partly  under  the  various  professors  in  the  uni- 
versity, partly  by  the  aid  of  foreign  residents  in  the 
dty,  partly  by  his  own  unassisted  studies,  he  had  ac- 
quired, before  the  completion  of  his  university  career, 
the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Spanish,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Swediidi  languages.  In  1797,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-two^  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in 
the  univefsity ;  hot  on  the  annexation  of  Bologna,  as  one 
of  the  papal  legations,  to  the  newly-established  Cisal- 
pine republic,  he,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  the  new 
ooQititution,  was  set  aside  from  the  professorship.  After 
the  conduaion  of  the  concordat  between  Pius  VII  and 
the  first  consul,  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  univer- 
sity WIS  restored.  In  1808  Mezzofanti  was  named  to 
the  higher  professorship  of  Oriental  languages,  and  in 
the  same  year  became  assistant  librarian  of  the  public 
tibcary  of  the  dty.  In  1808  the  professorship  was  dis- 
coDtinoed,  and  Mezzofanti  was  reduced  to  great  distress. 
He  made  a  scanty  living  by  private  tuition ;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  steadUy  followed  in  private  what  had  become 
hia  engrossing  pursuit — the  study  of  languages.  A  letter 
of  his,  dated  in  1804,  to  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  John 
Benaid  de  Bossi,  whose  personal  acquaintance  he  sub- 
leqnently  formed  during  a  short  visit  to  Modena  in 
1^  enclosed  a  composition  in  twelve  languages,  which 
he  snbmitted  to  the  judgment  of  his  correspondent; 
and  by  1812  Mezzo(anti*s  reputation  as  a  linguist  was 
thoioaghly  established.  The  well-known  Pietro  Gior- 
dan!, in  several  of  his  letters  to  his  friends,  calls  him 
''the  divine  Mezzofianti,"  and  declares  that  his  skill  in 
UTing  and  dead  languages  entitles  him  to  be  regarded 
as  "a  man  of  all  ages  and  all  nations."  The  war  of 
which  Northern  Italy  was  so  long  the  theatre  afford- 
ed Mezzofanti  many  opportunities  of  extending  his 
itock  of  languages.  In  the  hospital  of  Bologna,  to  which 
he  was  attached  as  volunteer  chaplain,  were  to  be  met 
—among  the  invalids  of  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and 
Ficoch  armies— Gennans,  Hungarians,  Bohemians,Wal- 
JK^uans,  Servians,  Russians,  Poles,  and  Croats.  Partly 
in  the  desire  to  offer  these  sufferers  the  consolations  of 
KfigioD,  partly  from  his  love  of  the  study  itself,  Mezzo- 
Cuti  labored  assidoously  to  turn  these  and  all  similar 
opfWftanities  to  account;  and  several  instances  are  re- 
corded in  which,  vrithont  the  assistance  of  a  grammar  or 
dictionary,  he  contrived  to  establish  a  mode  of  commu- 
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nication  with  a  stranger  who  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
every  language  except  bis  own,  and  eventually  to  mas- 
ter that  language  sufficiently  for  all  the  purposes  of  con- 
versation.   He  has  left  an  account  of  his  mode  of  studv 

• 

during  these  years,  which  is  not  a  little  curious  and  in- 
teresting. ^ The  hotel-keepers,"  he  says, ''were  in  the 
habit  of  notifying  me  of  the  arrival  of  all  strangers  at 
Bologna;  and  I  never  hesitated,  when  an3rthing  was  to 
be  l^umed  thereby,  to  call  upon  them,  to  interrogate 
them,  to  make  notes  of  their  communications,  and  to  take 
lessons  in  the  pronunciation  of  th^r  several  languages. 
There  were  a  few  learned  Jesuits  too,  and  several  Span- 
iards, Portuguese,  and  Mexicansresidingin  Bologna,  fVom 
whom  I  received  valuable  assistance,  both  in  their  own 
and  in  the  learned  languages.  I  made  it  a  rule  to  leam 
every  strange  grammar,  and  to  apply  myself  to  every 
new  dictionary  that  came  within  my  reach.  I  was 
constantly  filling  my  head  with  new  words.  When- 
ever a  stranger,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  passed 
through  Bologna,  I  tried  to  turn  the  visit  to  account, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  my  pronunciation, 
or  of  learning  the  familiar  words  and  turns  of  expres- 
sion. Nor  did  all  this  cost  me  so  much  trouble ;  for,  in 
addition  to  an  excellent  memory,  God  had  gifted  me 
with  remarkable  flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech."  In 
the  year  1812  Mezzofanti  was  appointed  assistant  libra- 
rian of  the  univernty ;  in  1814  he  was  reinstated  in 
his  professorship ;  and  in  1815  he  became  chief  libra- 
rian. From  this  period,  especially  after  the  restoration 
of  peace,  his  reputation  rapidly  extended.  Every  visitor 
of  Bologna  related  fresh  marvels  regarding  his  prodigi- 
ous attainments.  Tourists  from  every  nation,  whether 
of  Europe  or  of  the  East,  united  in  representing  him  as 
perfect,  each  one  in  his  own  language.  Lord  B3n:on, 
about  1820,  pronounced  him  ''a  walking  polyglot,  a 
monster  of  languages,  and  a  Briarens  of  parts  of  speech." 
M.  Molbech,  a  Danbh  traveller  of  the  year  1820,  reports 
the  number  of  his  languages  at  **  more  than  thirty,** 
and  testifies  to  his  speaking  Danish  "with  almost  entire 
correctness."  French,  German,  Spanish,  Polish,  Russian, 
Greek,  and  Turkish  travellers  concur  in  the  same  re- 
port, not  only  with  regard  to  their  own,  but  also  to 
many  other  languages.  During  all  these  years — except 
a  short  visit  to  Pisa,  Leghorn,  Florence,  and  Rome— he 
had  resided  altogether  at  Bologna,  though  invited,  with 
many  flattering  offers,  to  transfer  his  residence  to  Paris, 
to  Vienna,  to  Florence,  and  to  Rome.  At  length,  hav- 
ing gone  to  Rome  as  a  member  of  the  deputation  sent 
by  the  Bolognese  to  offer  their  submission  to  pope  Greg- 
ory XVI,  after  the  revolution  in  1881,  he  was  induced 
by  the  pontiff  to  settle  permanently  in  Rome,  and  to 
accept  a  prebend  in  the  Church  of  St, Mary  Major,  which 
was  soon  after  exchanged  for  a  canonry  in  St,  Peter's, 
and,  on  the  promotion  of  the  celebrated  Angelo  Mai, 
then  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library,  to  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Propaganda,  Mezzofanti  was  appoint^  to 
succeed  him  in  the  important  charge  of  the  Vatican. 
He  held  this  office  till  1888,  in  which  year,  oonjomtly 
with  Mai,  he  was  elevated  to  the  cardinalate.  His  res- 
idence in  a  great  centre  of  languages,  such  as  Rome, 
and  especially  the  facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  va- 
rious races  represented  in  the  College  of  the  Propagan- 
da, gave  a  new  impulse  to  Mezzofanti's  lingubtic  stud- 
ies. The  reports  of  his  visitors  at  Rome  are  still  more 
marvellous  than  those  of  the  Bolognese  period.  An 
eminent  German  scholar,  Herr  GRJrres,  who  had  much 
intercourse  with  him  in  the  year  1841,  writes  thus: 
"He  is  familiar  with  all  the  European  languages;  and 
by  this  I  mean  not  only  the  ancient  classical  tongues 
and  the  modem  ones  of  the  first  class — such  as  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  or  the  Italian,  French,  German,  Span- 
ish, Portuguese,  and  English— his  knowledge  extends 
also  to  the  languages  of  the  second  class,  viz.,  the  Dutch, 
Danish,  and  Swedish ;  to  the  whole  Sclavonic  family 
—Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  or  Czechish ;  to  the  Ser- 
vian, the  Hungarian,  the  Turkish ;  and  even  those  of 
the  third  and  fourth  classes— the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  the 
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Wallochian,  the  Albanian,  the  Bulgarian,  and  the  lUyr- 
ian.  The  Komani  of  the  Alpe  and  the  Lettish  are  not 
unknown  to  him ;  nay,  he  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  Lappish.  He  is  master  of  the  languages  which 
fall  within  the  Indo-Germauic  family — ^the  Sanscrit  and 
Persian,  the  Kurdish,  the  Georgian,  the  Armenian ;  he 
is  familiar  with  all  the  members  of  the  Shemitic  family 
—the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  the  Samaritan, 
the  Chaldee,  the  Sabaic— nay,  even  with  the  Chinese, 
which  he  not  only  reads,  but  speaks.  Among  the  Ham- 
itic  languages,  he  kn^ws  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Abyssinian, 
Amharic,  and  Angolese.**  What  is  especially  notable  in 
this  marrellous  gift  possessed  by  Mezzofiuiti  is  that  his 
knowledge  of  each  among  this  vast  variety  of  languages 
was  almost  as  perfect  as  though  his  attention  had  been 
devoted  to  such  language  exclusively.  The  reporta  of 
all  the  great  students  of  language  concur  in  describing 
him  as  speaking  even  their  0¥m  tongues  always  with 
the  precision  and,  in  most  cases,  with  the  fluency  of 
a  native.  His  pronunciation,  his  idiom,  his  vocabu- 
lary, were  alike  unexceptionable.  Even  the  familiar 
words  of  ever}'-day  life,  and  the  delicate  turns  of  con- 
versatioiud  language,  were  at  his  command ;  and  in  each 
language  he  was  master  of  the  leading  dialects,  and 
of  the  provincial  peculiarities  of  idiom,  of  pronuncia- 
tion, or  of  expression.  In  French,  he  was  equally  at 
home  in  the  pure  Parisian  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
or  in  the  Provencal  of  Toulouse.  He  could  acocnnmo- 
date  himself  in  German  to  the  rude  Jargon  of  the  Black 
Forest  or  to  the  classic  vocabulary  of  Hanover;  and  he 
often  amused  his  English  visitors  with  specimens  of  the 
provincialisms  of  Yorksb  ire,  Lancashire,  or  Somersetshi  re. 
With  the  literature  of  those  various  countries,  too,  he  was 
well  acquainted.  He  loved  to  talk  with  his  visitors  of 
the  great  authors  in  their  respective  languages;  and 
his  remarks  are  described  as  invariably  sound  and  judi- 
cious, and  exhibiting  careful  and  various  reading,  oflen 
extending  to  departments  with  which  it  would  never  be 
supposed  that  a  foreigner  could  be  familiar.  A  Dutch 
traveller,  for  instance.  Dr.  Wap,  was  surprised  to  flnd 
him  acquainted  with  his  o¥m  national  poets,  Yondel  and 
Cato ;  a  Dane,  with  the  philol<^cal  works  of  Rask ;  a 
Swede,  with  the  poetry  of  Ochsentsjema.  To  a  Sicilian 
he  would  repeat  whole  pages  of  the  poetry  of  Meli ;  and 
an  English  gentlemtm  was  astounded  to  hear  him  dis- 
cuss and  criticise  Hudibras,  of  all  English  writers  the 
least  attractive,  as  well  as  the  least  intelligible  to  a  for- 
eigner. He  was  in  the  habit,  too,  of  amusing  himself 
by  metrical  compositions  in  the  various  languages 
which  he  cultivated,  and  often  vrrote  for  his  visitors  a 
couplet  or  two  in  their  native  language,  as  a  little  me- 
mento of  their  interview.  Dr.  Wap,  the  Dutch  travel- 
ler just  referred  to,  speaks  in  high  praise  of  some  ex- 
tempore lines  in  Dutch  by  which  Mezzofanti  replied  to 
a  sonnet  which  Dr.  Wap  had  addressed  to  him ;  and  the 
well-known  Orientalist,  Dr.Tholuck,  having  asked  Mez- 
zofanti for  some  memorial  of  his  visit,  received  from 
him  a  Persian  couplet,  after  the  manner  of  Uafiz,  which 
he  composed  (although  not  without  some  delay)  during 
Dr.  Tholuck's  visit.  After  his  removal  to  Rome,  al- 
though he  had  already  passed  his  fiftieth  year,  he  added 
largely  to  his  stock  of  langimges.  His  most  notable 
acquisition  during  this  period  was  Chinese,  which  he 
acquired  (partly  at  the  Chinese  college  in  Naples,  part- 
ly among  the  Chinese  students  of  the  Propaganda)  in 
such  perfection  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  write  and  con- 
verse freely  in  it,  but  even  to  preach  to  the  young  Chi- 
nese ecclesiastics.  During  the  same  period  be  acquired 
the  Abyssinian,  the  Califomian,  some  of  the  North 
American  Indian  languages,  and  even  the  *^  impossi- 
ble" Basque.  It  was  in  Rome,  and  especially  in  the 
Propaganda,  that  he  displayed  in  its  greatest  perfection 
his  singular  power  of  instantaneously  passing  in  con- 
versation from  one  language  to  another,  without  the 
slightest  mixture  or  confusion,  whether  of  words  or  of 
(MTonunciation. 
Mezzofanti,  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  cardinal,  was 


member  of  many  ecdesiastical  congregations  in  Rome, 
but  he  never  hdd  any  office  of  state.  He  died  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1849,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Onofrio,  beside  the  grave  of  Torquato  Taaeo.  Uta 
personal  character  was  gentle,  humble,  modest,  humsDe, 
and  he  was  a  sincere  and  devout  man. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  number 
of  languages  known  by  Mezzofanti,  and  still  more  so  to 
ascertain  how  many  of  these  he  spoke,  and  with  what 
degree  of  fluency  in  each.  During  his  lifetime,  as  we 
have  seen,  report  varied  considerably  at  dilTerent  tinoes ; 
nor  was  he  himself  believed  to  have  made  any  very  pre- 
cise statement  on  the  subject  To  a  Russian  traveller, 
who  visited  him  before  the  year  1846.  and  who  begged 
of  him  a  list  of  all  the  languages  and  dialects  in  which 
he  was  able  to  express  himsdf,  he  sent  a  paper  in  his 
own  hand  containing  the  name  of  God  in  fifty-eix  lan- 
guages. The  author  of  a  memdr  which  appeared  soon 
after  the  cardinal's  death  in  a  Roman  journal,  the  Civilfa 
CatoUca  (now  known  to  be  by  father  BresciAni,  a  Ro- 
man Jesuit),  states  that  in  the  year  1846  Mezzofontl 
himself  informed  him  that  he  was  able  to  express  him- 
self in  seventy-eight  languages.  Marvellous  as  these 
statements  may  appear,  they  seem  fully  borne  out  by 
inquiries  (with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  biogra- 
phy) which  have  been  made  since  the  death  of  the  car^ 
dinaL  Reports  have  been  received  from  a  vast  number 
of  individuals,  natives  of  different  countries,  whose  col- 
lective testimony,  founded  on  their  own  personal  knowl- 
edge of  Mezz(^anti,  places  beyond  all  question  the  fact 
of  his  having  spoken  fluently  considerably  more  than 
fifty  different  languages.  There  are  others  among  the 
languages  ascribed  to  him,  regarding  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  institute  any  direct  inquiry;  but,  judging  from 
analogy,  and  relying  on  the  well-known  modest^-  and 
truthfulness  of  Mezzofanti,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept his  own  statement  as  reported  by  F.  Biesciani ;  the 
more  so  as  among  his  papers  now  in  the  possession  of 
his  family  b  a  list,  drawn  up  from  memoranda  contained 
therein,  of  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  languages 
with  which  he  possessed  some  acquaintance,  unaccom- 
panied, however,  by  any  note  specifying  those  among 
the  number  which  he  spoke,  or  the  degree  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  each.  His  English  biographer,  Russell,  comes 
to  the  following  results,  which  are,  in  brief  (for  details 
see  that  work) :  L  Languages  frequently  tested,  and 
spoken  by  the  cardinal  with  rare  excellence — thirty. 
2.  Stated  to  have  been  spoken  fluently,  but  hardly  suffi- 
ciently tested— nine.  8.  Spoken  rarely  and  less  per- 
fectly— eleven.  4.  Spoken  imperfectly;  a  few  sentences 
and  conversational  form — eight.  5.  Studied  from  books, 
but  not  known  to  have  been  q)oken— fourteen.  6.  Dia- 
lects spoken,  or  their  peculiarities  understood — thirty- 
nine  dialects  of  ten  languages,  many  of  which  might 
justly  be  described  as  different  languages.  This  list 
adds  up  one  hundred  and  eleven,  exceeding  by  all  com- 
parison everything  related  in  history.  Jonadab  Alma- 
nor  and  Sir  William  Jones  are  not  claimed  to  have  gone 
beyond  twenty-eight;  while  Mithridates  and  Pico  of 
Mirandola  have  been  made  famous  by  twenty-twa 

In  general  learning  Mezzofanti's  attainments  were 
highly  respectable.  He  was  a  well-informed  theologian 
and  canonist,  and  an  impressive  though  not  eloquent 
preacher.  M.  Libri,  the  historian  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence in  Italy,  found  him  well  acquainted  with  algelva, 
and  reports  an  interesting  conversation  which  he  had 
with  him  on  the  Bija  Gannita  (the  algebra  of  the  Uin- 
dds),  as  well  as  on  the  general  subject  of  Indian  history 
and  antiquities.  Other  writers  describe  him  as  entering 
fVeely  into  the  history  as  well  as  the  literature  of  their 
several  countries.  But  as  an  author  he  is  almost  un- 
known. He  occasionally  read  papen  at  various  literaiy 
and  scientific  socieries  in  Bologna  and  Rome;  but  his 
only  known  publication  is  a  short  memoir  of  his  friend 
and  brother  professor,  father  Emanuel  da  Ponte,  which 
was  printed  at  Bologna  in  1820 ;  and  he  leaves  no  mon- 
ument for  posterity  beyond  the  tradition  that  he  was 
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ioeoiDpanbly  the  greatest  linguist  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  See  G.  Stolz,  Bioffrapkia  del  Cardinal  Giuieppe 
Mttzofantif  in  the  Journal  de  Rome  of  Feb.  5, 1850 ;  A. 
Mmavit,  Eiquiate  kistorique  sur  le  Cardmal  Mezzo/anH 
(Paris,  1854,  8yo)  ;  Buaadl,  /4/e  o/ike  Cardinal  Mezzo- 
foHiij  etc  (Lend.  1857,  8vo);  VAtfd  de  la  Religion 
(1849);  Reeue  CaiMolique  de  Louvain,  Sept.  1858 ;  Engl. 
Cydop.  8.  v.;  BibUotheca  Sacra^  1849,  p.  407;  En(flish 
J2rwv,  Jan.  1855;  Princeton  Review,  1858,  p.  645  aq.; 
CaikoUe  World,  March,  1870,  p.  857.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Miako,  one  of  the  laigeat  cities  of  Japan,  was,  un- 
til the  recent  abolishment  of  the  ecclesiastical  emperor, 
the  seat  of  the  mikadoy  or  spiritual  prince.     The  city, 
containing  neariy  one  million  of  inhabitants,  is  situated 
in  the  south-west  of  the  island  of  Nipon,  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  plain,  and  about  thirty-  miles  from  Osaca. 
Hiako  is  also  noted  as  the  great  stronghold  of  Sintuiam 
(q.v.)— the  andont  religion  of  Japan— of  temple-wor- 
ship, priests,  monks,  ceremonies,  and  ritualism.    Some 
of  the  temples  are  of  great  size  and  splendor.    Don 
Rodrigo  de  Virero^  the  Spanbh  governor  of  Manilla, 
who  visited  Miako  in  1608,  was  told  that  it  then  con- 
tained fiOOO  temples;.     He  describes  one  in  which  was 
ao  immense  bronze  image  of  Buddha,  the  construction 
of  which  was  b^^nn  by  the  tycoon  in  1602.    He  says, 
"*!  ordeied  one  of  my  people  to  measure  the  thumb  of 
the  right  hand;  but,  although  he  was  a  person  of  the 
ordinary  size,  he  could  not  quite  encircle  it  with  both 
arms.    Bat  the  size  of  the  statue  is  not  its  only  merit : 
the  feet,  hands,  mouth,  eyes,  forehead,  and  other  feat- 
ofes  are  as  perfect  and  as  expressive  as  the  most  accom- 
plished painter  could  make  a  portraiL    When  I  first 
mted  this  temple  it  was  unfinished;  more  than  10,000 
men  were  daily  employed  upon  it.    The  devil  could  not 
Boggest  to  the  emperor  a  surer  expedient  to  get  rid  of 
hits  immense  wealth."    This  colossus  was  injured  by  an 
earthquake  in  1662,  after  which  it  was  melted  down, 
and  a  substitute  prepared  of  wood  gilded.     Kiimpfer, 
who  was  at  Miako  in  1691,  describes  the  temple  which 
cimtained  this  image  as  enclosed  by  a  high  wall  of 
fTcestone,  some  of  the  blocks  of  which  were  twelve 
feet  square.    "  A  stone  staircase  of  eight  steps  led  up  to 
the  gateway,  on  either  side  of  which  stood  a  gigantic 
image  twen^-four  feet  high,  with  the  face  of  a  lion,  but 
otherwise  well  proportioned,  black,  and  almost  naked, 
and  placed  on  a  pedestal  six  feet  high.    Within  the 
gateway  were  sixteen  stone  pillars  on  each  side  for 
lamps,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  enclosing  wall  was  a 
spadofls  gallery  covered  with  a  roof  supported  by  two 
rows  of  pillars  eighteen  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  distant 
from  each  other.     Opposite  the  gateway,  in  the  middle 
of  the  court,  stood  the  temple,  much  the  loftiest  struct- 
ure which  Kampfer  had  seen  in  Japan,  with  a  double 
roof  supported  by  ninety-four  imm^ise  wooden  pillars, 
nine  feet  in  diameter.     The  floor  of  the  temple  was 
pared  with  square  flags  of  marble.    There  was  nothing 
inside  but  the  great  image  of  Buddha  sitting  on  a  tere^, 
or  lotus  flower,  supported  by  another  flower  of  which 
the  leaves  were  turned  upwards,  the  two  being  raised 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  floor.    The  idol  was  gilded 
all  over,  had  long  ears,  curled  hair,  and  a  crown  on  the 
head  which  appeared  through  the  window  over  the  first 
roof  of  the  temple.    The  shoulders  were  so  broad  as  to 
retch  from  one  pillar  to  another,  a  distance  of  thirty 
feet.    In  front  of  this  temple  is  an  edifice  containing  a 
bell,  which  u  described  in  the  Japanese  guide-books  as 
seventeen  feet  two  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  weighing 
U00,00O  Japanese  catties,  equal  to  2,066,000  English 
potmds,  a  weight  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
famdos  bell  at  Moscow.    K&mpfer,  however,  who  had 
Men  the  great  bell  at  Moscow,  describes  this  Japanese 
l>ell  as  inferior  in  size  to  that,  and  as  being  rough,  ill 
cast,  and  ill  shaped.     It  was  sounded  by  striking  it  on 
the  outside  with  a  large  wooden  mallet.    Another  tem- 
pfe,  dedicated  to  Quanwon,  was  very  long  in  proportion 
to  its  breadth.    In  the  centre  was  a  gigantic  image  of 
Qmnwon,  with  thirty-six  arms.    Sixteen  black  images 


larger  than  life  stood  round  it,  and  on  each  side  two 
rows  of  gilt  idols,  with  twenty  arms  each.  On  either 
side  of  the  temple,  running  from  end  to  end,  were  ten 
platforms  rising  like  steps  one  behind  the  other,  on  each 
of  which  stood  fifty  images  of  Quanwon  as  lai^  as  life 
— 1000  in  all,  each  on  its  separate  pedestal,  so  arranged 
as  to  stand  in  rows  of  five,  one  behind  the  other,  and  all 
visible  at  the  same  time,  each  with  its  twenty  hands. 
On  the  heads  and  hands  of  all  these  are  placed  smaller 
idols,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  more.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  images  is  stated  by  the  Japanese  to  be  88,000'* 
{New  A merican  Cydopadia,  vol  xi,  s.  v.).  Miako  is  also 
the  head-quarters  of  literature,  science,  and  art.  The 
imperial  palace,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  is, 
together  with  its  ward,  a  town  of  itself.    See  Japan  ; 

MlKAIXX 

Mi'amin  (Heb.  Miyamin',  )^^^,  a  contracted  form 
of  the  name  Aiiniamin),  the  name  of  three  persons  after 
the  exile. 

1.  (Sept.  Mtiafuiv  v.  r.  MtiafUv,  Yulg.  Maiman, 
Auth.  Vers.  ^  Mijamin.**)  The  head  of  (iie  sixth  division 
of  the  sacerdotal  order  as  distributed  by  David  (1  Chron. 
xxiv,7).    B.ai014. 

2.  (Sept.  Mca^f I V  v.  r.  Mfa/itV,Yulg.  ^iamtm.)  One 
of  the  chief  priests  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii,  5).  RC.  586.  He  must  have 
attained  a  great  age  if  identical  with  the  priest  who 
subscribed  the  religious  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Keh. 
X,  7,  where  the  name  is  Anglicized  "  Mijamin").  RC. 
cir.  410.  He  is  probably  the  same  person  called  Mi>'ia> 
Mm  in  Neh.  xii,  17,  but  his  son's  name  appears  there  to 
have  accidentally  escaped  from  the  text.    See  Moa- 

DIAH. 

3.  (Sept.  Meapiv  v.  r.  Mca/if/i,Tulg.  Miamku)  One 
of  the  Israelites,  a  "  son"  (i.  e.  inhabitant)  of  Paroeh, 
who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra 
x,25).    RC.459.      ' 

MiautB^,  the  hill-tribes  of  China,  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  aborigines  of  that  country.  From  the 
dawn  of  Chinese  history,  we  find  the  people  of  the  plains 
contending  against  those  of  the  high  lands,  and  to  the 
present  day  the  hardy  mountaineers  have  maintained 
their  independence.  The  Miautse  consist  of  forty-one 
tribes,  occupying  large  portions  of  Kwang-se,  Kwei- 
chow,Yun-nan,  Sze-chuen,  and  adjacent  provinces.  Some 
of  them  own  Chinese  sway ;  other  tribes  are  absolutely 
independent.  They  are  smaller  in  size  and  stature,  and 
have  shorter  necks,  and  their  features  are  somewhat 
more  angular,  than  the  Chinese.  Their  dialects  are  va- 
rious, and  wholly  different  from  the  Chinese ;  their  af- 
finity is  most  likely  with  the  Laoi  and  other  tribes  be- 
tween Burmah,  Siam,  and  China.  Dr.  Macgowan,  a 
well-known  ethnologist,  describes  them  as  skilful  in 
manufacturing.  He  holds  to  an  identity  of  the  Miauts4 
of  Western  China  and  the  hill-tribes  of  Burmah.  See 
Kabems.  The  d^^e  of  civilization  they  have  attained 
to  is  much  below  that  of  the  Chinese.  Both  sexes  wear 
their  hair  braided  in  a  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  head,  but 
never  shaven  and  twisted  as  the  Chinese ;  they  dress  in 
loose  garments  of  cotton  and  linen ;  ear-rings  are  in  uni- 
versal use  among  them.  They  live  in  huts  constructed 
upon  the  branches  of  trees,  and  in  mud  hovels.  Their 
a^culture  is  rude,  and  their  garments  are  usually  ob- 
tained by  barter  from  other  people.  Their  religious  ob- 
servances are  of  the  same  peculiar  nature  as  those  of 
the  other  Asiatic  tribes  uninfluenced  by  Christian 
civilization.  Their  marriage  and  funeral  usages  are 
particularly  striking.  In  one  tribe  it  is  the  custom  for 
the  father  of  the  new-bom  child,  as  soon  as  the  mother 
has  become  strong  enough  to  leave  her  couch,  to  get 
into  bed  himself,  and  there  receive  the  congratulations 
of  his  acquaintances  as  he  exhibits  his  offspring.  See 
Chinese  Repository,  i,  29;  xiv,  105  sq.;  Williams,  The 
Middle  Kingdom,  i,  37, 147  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mib'har  (Heb.  Mibckar',  'inM,  choice,  as  in  Isa. 
xxii,  7,  etc.;  Sept.  M«j34p  v.  r.  Mc/3aaX),  a  Hagarene 
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("son  of  Haggeri"),  one  of  David's  famous  warrion  (1 
Chron.  xi,  38) ;  apparently  the  same  called  in  the  par- 
aUel  passage  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  86)  Bani  the  Gadite.  B.C. 
1046.  See  David.  **  It  is  easy  to  see,  if  the  latter  be 
the  true  leading,  how  ■»*1W3  "^a,  Bam  hag-ga^  could 
be  corrupted  into  "''Ifih"")^,  ben-hag^ri;  and  '^liin  is 
actually  the  reading  of  three  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  in  1 
Chron.,  as  well  as  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  and 
the  Taigum  of  R.  Joseph.  But  that  *  Mibhar'  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  TVlHiQ  (or  K3:CQ,  ace  to  some  MSS.),  miis- 
tsdbdhj  <of  Zobah,'  aa  Kennicott  {Dittert.  p.  215)  and 
Cappdlus  (firiu  Sacr,  i,  c  5)  conclude,  is  not  so  dear, 
though  not  absolutely  impossible.  It  would  seem  from 
the  Sept.  of  2  Sam.,  where  instead  of  Zobah  we  find 
iroXvdvvdfUiMfif  that  both  readings  originally  co-existed, 
and  were  read  by  the  Sept.  KSStn  "insp,  mibckar 
hat9-i»6bdy  *  choice  of  the  host'  If  this  were  the  case, 
the  verse  in  1  Chron.  would  stand  thus:  'Igal  the 
brother  of  Nathan,  flower  of  the  host;  Hani  the  Gad- 
ite'"  (Smith). 

Mib'sam  (Heb.  Mib$am\  Dtop, /ra^ance),  the 

name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Maattcift  v.  r.  in  Chron.  MaPiray.)  The 
fourth  named  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  head 
of  an  Arabian  tribe  bearing  his  name  (Gen.  xxv,  18 ; 
1  Chron.  i,  29).  RU  post  2061.  "  The  signification  of 
his  name  has  led  some  to  propose  an  identification  of 
the  tribe  sprung  from  him  with  some  one  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  tribes  settled  in  Arabia  aromatifera,  and  a  con- 
nection with  the  baUam  of  Arabia  is  suggested  (Bun- 
sen,  ^afte/tcerX;;  Kalisch,  (7«nem,  p.  488).  The  situation 
of  Mekkeh  is  well  adapted  for  his  settlements,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  traces  of  other  Ishmaelitish  tribes; 
nevertheless  the  identification  seems  fanciful  and  far- 
fetched" (Smith).    See  Arabia. 

2.  Sept.  Mapaffdv  v.  r.  Ma^affafi.)  The  son  of 
Shallum  and  father  of  Michma,  apparently  the  grandson 
of  Shaul,  a  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  25).  B.C.  ante 
1658. 

Mlb'sar  (Heb.  Mibtaar',  "TSyQ,  f<ntres$,  as  often; 
Sept.  in  Chron.  Ma(S<rdp  v.  r.  Baperdp,  in  (Jen.  Ma^ap). 
The  ninth  named  of  the  petty  Edomitish  chieftains  de- 
scended from  Esau  contemporary  with  the  Horite  kings 
(Gen.  xxvi,  48;  I  Chron.  i,  53).  RC.  long  post  1905. 
*<  These  phylarchs  are  said  to  be  enumerated  *  according 
to  their  settlements  in  the  land  of  their  possession  ;*  and 
Knobel  {Genesis),  understanding  Mibzar  as  the  name  of 
a  place,  has  attempted  to  identify  it  with  the  rocky  fast- 
ness of  Petra,  *  the  strong  dty'  (^^^^  *^^?»  '*'*  mibstar, 
Psa.  cviii,  11 ;  oomp.  Psa.  Ix,  11),  *  the  diif,'  the  chasms 
of  which  were  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Edomites 
(Jer.  xHx,  16 ;  Obad.  8)"  (Smith).    See  Edom. 

Mroah  (Heb.  iftteA',  Ma'^p  [in  Judg.  xvii,  1,  4, 
the  prolonged  form  Mika'yeAu,  in^S'^n,  is  used],  a  con- 
tracted form  of  the  name  Mkaiah;  Sept.  Mtxa,  but 
yiiXaia  in  2  Chron.  [xviii,  14,  where  the  name  is  for  that 
of  "  Micaiah,"  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  Auth.  Vers.] 
xxxiv,  20;  and  l&ixaiaQ  in  Jer.  xxvi,  18;  Mic  i,  1), 
the  name  of  several  men.  See  also  Micaiau;  Mi- 
chah;  Michaiah. 

1.  An  Ephraimite,  apparently  contemporary  with 
the  elders  who  outlived  Joshua.  RC.  dr.  1590-1580. 
He  secretly  appropriated  1100  shekels  of  silver  which 
his  mother  had  saved ;  but  being  alarmed  at  her  impre- 
cations on  the  author  of  her  loss,  he  confessed  the  mat- 
ter to  her,  and  restored  the  money.  She  then  forgave 
him,  and  returned  him  the  silver,  to  be  applied  to  the 
use  for  which  it  had  been  accumtdated.  Two  hundred 
shekels  of  the  amount  were  given  to  the  founder,  as  the 
cost  or  material  of  two  teraphim,  the  one  molten  and 
the  other  graven ;  and  the  rest  of  the  money  served  to 
cover  the  other  expenses  of  the  semi-idolatrous  estab- 
lishment formed  in  the  house  of  Micah,  of  which  a  wan- 


dering Levite,  named  Jonathan,  became  the  priest,  ait 
a  yeariy  stipend  (Judg.  xvii).  Subsequently  the  Danii« 
army,  on  their  journey  to  settle  northward  in  Laish, 
took  away  both  the  establishment  and  the  priest,  which 
they  afterwards  maintained  in  their  new  aettleaieot 
(Jodg.  xvii).    See  Dan  ;  Jonathan. 

The  establishments  of  this  kind,  of  which  there  are 
other  instances — as  that  of  Gideon  at  Ophrmh — ^were, 
although  most  mistakenly,  fcHrned  in  honor  of  Jeborah, 
whom  they  thus  sought  to  serve  by  means  of  a  local 
worship,  in  imitation  of  that  at  Shiloh  (see  Kitto*8/>a«75f 
BU)le  JUustra.  ad  loc;).  This  was  in  direct  oontTwen- 
tion  of  the  law,  which  allowed  bat  one  place  of  aacrifiee 
and  ceremonial  service ;  and  was  some^ing  of  the  aante 
kind,  although  different  in  extent  and  degree,  as  the 
service  of  the  golden  calves,  which  Jeroboun  set  up, 
and  his  successors  maintained,  in  Dan  and  BetheL  The 
previous  existence  of  Micah's  estabUshment  in  the  for^ 
mer  dty  no  doubt  pointed  it  oat  to  Jeroboam  as  a  siut* 
able  place  for  one  of  his  golden  calves. — Kitto.  See 
Jkroboam.  The  preservation  of  the  story  here  would 
seem  to  be  owing  to  Micah*s  accidental  connection  with 
the  colony  of  Danites  who  left  the  original  seat  of  their 
tribe  to  conquer  and  found  a  new  Dan  at  Laish — a  most 
happy  accident^  for  it  has  been  the  means  of  fumi^ing 
us  with  a  picture  of  the  ^  interior^  of  a  private  IsreeUtish 
family  of  the  rural  districts,  which  in  many  respects 
stands  quite  alone  in  the  sacred  records,  and  has  proba- 
bly no  paralld  in  any  literature  of  equal  age.  But  apart 
from  this  the  narrative  has  several  points  of  special  in- 
terest to  students  of  Biblical  history  in  the  information 
which  it  ailbrds  as  to  the  condition  of  the  nation,  of  the 
members  of  which  Micah  was  probably  an  aveisge  q>ee- 
imen. 

(1.)  We  see  how  oompletdy  some  of  the  most  sol- 
emn and  characteristic  enactments  of  the  law  had  be- 
come a  dead  letter.  Micah  was  evidently  a  devout 
believer  in  Jehovah.  While  the  Danites  in  thdr  com- 
munications use  the  general  term  Elokimj "  God"  C^ask 
counsel  of  God,**  Judg.  xviii,  5 ;  ''God  hath  given  it  into 
your  hands,**  ver.  10),  with  Micah  and  his  household  the 
case  is  quite  different.  His  one  anxiety  is  to  enjoy  the 
favor  of  Jehovah  (xvii,  18) ;  the  formula  of  blessing 
used  by  his  mother  and  bis  priest  invokes  the  same  aw- 
ful name  (xvii,  2 ;  xviii,  6) ;  and  yet  so  oompletdy  ig- 
norant is  he  of  the  law  of  Jehovah  that  the  mode  which 
he  adopts  of  honoring  him  is  to  make  a  molten  and  a 
graven  image,  teraphim  or  images  of  domestic  gods, 
and  to  set  up  an  unauthorized  priesthood,  first  in  his 
o¥m  family  (xvii,  5),  and  then  in  the  person  of  a  Levite 
not  of  the  priestly  line  (ver.  12) — thus  disobeying  in  the 
most  flagrant  manner  the  second  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  the  provisions  for  the  priesthood — ^laws  both 
of  which  lay  in  a  peculiar  manner  at  the  root  of  the  re- 
ligious existence  of  the  nation.  Gideon  (viii,  27)  had 
established  an  ephod ;  but  here  was  a  whole  chapel  of 
idols,  "a  house  of  gods**  (xvii,  6),  and  all  dedicated  to 
Jehovah. 

(2.)  The  story  also  throws  a  light  on  the  condition 
of  the  Levites.  Thev  were  indeed  "  divided  in  Jacob 
and  scattered  in  Israd"  in  a  more  literal  sense  than  that 
prediction  is  usually  taken  to  contain.  Here  we  have 
a  Levite  bdonging  to  Bethlehem-judah,  a  town  not  al- 
lotted to  the  Levites,  and  with  which  they  had,  as  far 
as  we  know,  no  connection ;  next  wandering  forth,  with 
the  world  before  him,  to  take  op  his  abode  wherever  he 
could  find  a  residence;  then  undertaking,  without  hesi- 
tation, and  for  a  mere  pittance,  the  charge  of  Micah's 
idol-chapd ;  and,  lastly,  carr3ring  off  the  property  of  his 
master  and  benefactor,  and  becoming  the  first  priest  to 
another  system  of  false  worship,  one,  too,  in  which  Je- 
hovah had  no  part,  and  which  ultimately  bore  an  im- 
portant share  in  the  disruption  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
It  does  not  seem  at  all  dear  that  the  words  ''moken 
image^'  and  "graven  image**  accuiatdy  express  the 
original  words  Petel  and  Matsehah,  See  Idou  As  the 
Hebrew  text  now  stands,  the  "graven  image**  only  was 
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carried  off  to  Laisb,  and  the  **  molten"  one  remained  be- 
hind with  Micah  (xviii,  20, 80;  comp.  18).  True  the 
Sept  adds  the  molten  image  in  ver.  20,  but  in  vec  80 
it  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  text. 

(d.)  Bui  the  transaction  becomes  still  more  remark* 
able  when  we  consider  that  this  was  no  obscure  or  ordi- 
nary Levite.  He  belonged  to  the  chief  family  in  the 
tnbt;  nay,  we  may  say  to  the  chief  family  of  the  na- 
tioii,  for,  though  not  hunself  a  priest,  he  was  closely  al- 
lied to  the  priestly  hoose,  and  was  t^e  grandson  of  no 
less  a  person  than  the  great  lioses  hii^elt  For  the 
'"Maaaaaeh"  in  xviii,  80  is  nothing  less  than  an  altera- 
tioG  of  **  Hoses,*'  to  shield  that  venerable  name  from  the 
discredit  which  soch  a  descendant  woold  east  upon  it. 
See  Manassbh,  3.  In  this  (act  we  possiUy  have  the 
explanation  of  the  much-debated  passage,  xviii,  8: 
'■They  knew  the  voice  of  the  young  man  the  Levite.** 
The  grandson  of  the  Lawgiver  was  not  unlikely  to  be 
penooaUy  known  to  the  Danites;  when  they  heard  his 
v«ee  (whether  in  casual  speech  or  in  loud  devotion  we 
aie  not  told)  they  reoogniaed  it,  and  their  inquiries  as 
to  who  brought  him  hitho',  what  he  did  there,  and 
what  be  had  there,  were  in  this  case  the  eager  questioos 
of  dd  acquaintances  long  separated. 

(4.)  The  narrative  gives  us  a  most  vivid  idea  of  the 
teniUe  anarchy  in  which  the  country  was  placed  when 
*^there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and  every  man  did  what 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes,**  and  shows  how  uigently 
neceamy  a  central  authority  had  become.  A  body  of 
six  hundred  men  completely  armed,  besides  the  train 
of  their  fiamilies  and  cattle,  traverses  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  not  on  any  mission  for  the  ruler  or 
the  nation,  as  on  later  occasions  (2  Sam.  ii,  12,  etc. ; 
XX,  7, 14),  but  simply  for  their  private  ends.  Entirely 
(iisegarding  the  rights  of  private  property,  they  bunt 
is  wherever  they  please  along  their  route,  and,  i^under^ 
ing  the  valuables  and«canying  off  persons,  reply  to  all 
remonstrances  by  taunts  and  tfajreats.  The  Turkisb  rule, 
to  which  the  same  district  has  now  the  misfortune  to 
be  sobjeeted,  can  hardly  be  worse. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  startling  to  oar  Western  minds 
—aocastomed  to  aoBociate  the  blessings  of  order  with 
leUgioo— to  obeerre  how  religious  were  these  lawless 
fireebooters:  ** Do  ye  know  that  in  these  houses  there  is 
an  epbod,  and  teraphim,  and  a  graven  image,  and  a 
mohen  image?  Now  therefore  consider  what  ye  have 
to  do*"  (xviii,  14).  ^  Hold  thy  peace  and  go  vrith  us, 
and  be  to  us  a  father  and  a  priest"  (ver.  19). 

(a.)  As  to  the  date  of  these  interestiog  events,  the 
nanative  gives  ua  no  direct  information  b^^ond  the  fact 
that  it  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy;  but 
we  may  at  least  infer  that  it  was  also  before  the  time 
of  SaoMon,  because  in  this  narrative  (xvii,  12)  we  meet 
with  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Mahaneh-dan,  a  place 
which  already  bore  that  name  in  Samson's  childibood 
(xiii,  25)  where  it  is  translated  in  the  Auth.  Vera.  ^  the 
emp  of  Dan").    That  the  Danites  had  opponents  to 
their  establishment  in  their  proper  territory  before  the 
Philistines  entered  the  field  is  evident  from  Judg.  i,  84. 
ioaepbas  entirely  omits  the  story  of  Micah,  but  he  places 
the  nanative  of  the  Levite  and  his  concnbine,  and  tJie 
deitruction  of  Gibeah  (chaps,  xix,  xx,  xxi)— a  docu- 
ment generally  reoogniaed  as  part  of  the  same  (see  Ber- 
theao,  Kommadar,  p.  192)  with  the  story  of  Micah,  and 
that  document  by  a  different  hand  from  the  [Hrevious  por- 
tioDt  of  the  book — at  the  very  beginning  of  his  account 
of  the  period  of  the  judges,  before  Deborah  or  even  Ehud 
{AnL  V,  2,  ^12).     This  is  supported  by  the  mention  of 
Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  in  Judg.  xx,  28.    An 
aigament  against  the  date  being  before  the  time  of 
Deborah  is  drawn  by  Bertheau  (p.  197)  from  the  fact 
that  at  that  rime  the  north  of  Patestine  was  in  the  pos- 
KRion  of  the  Omaanites — *^  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  who 
signed  in  Hazor,**  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Lriih.    The  records  of  the  southern  Dan  are  too  scanty 
to  permit  our  fixing  the  date  from  the  statement  that 
the  Danites  had  not  yet  entered  on  their  allotment^ 


that  is  to  say,  the  allotment  specified  in  Josh,  xix,  40- 
48.  But  that  statement  strengthens  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  from  other  passages,  that  these  lists  in  Joshua 
contain  the  towns  aUotted,  but  not  therefore  necessarily 
pomentd  by  the  various  tribes.  "'  Divide  the  land  first, 
in  confidence,  and  then  possess  it  afterwards,**  seems  to 
be  the  principle  implied  in  such  passages  as  Josh,  xiii, 
7  (comp.  1) ;  xix,  49, 61  (Sept  ^  So  they  went  to  take 
possession  of  the  land**). 

The  date  of  the  insertion  of  the  record  may  perhaps 
be  more  neariy  arrived  at.  That,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  after  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  is  evident 
from  the  references  to  the  ante-monarchical  times  (xviii, 
1 ;  xix,  1 ;  xxi,  25) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
perhaps  infer  from  the  name  of  Bethlehem  bebig  given 
as  "  Betblehem-judah,**  that  it  was  before  the  fame  of 
David  had  confored  on  it  a  notoriety  which  would  ren- 
der any  such  affix  nnneoessaiy.  The  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  the  house  of  God  in  Shiloh  (xviii,  31) 
seems  also  to  point  to  the  early  part  of  Saul*s  reign,  be- 
fore the  incursions  of  the  Fhilisrines  had  made  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  tabernacle  and  ephod  to  Nob,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gibeah,  Saal*s  head-quarters. — Smith. 
Some,  like  Le  Qerc,  argue  for  a  later  date,  from  the 
phrase, "'  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land,*'  in 
xviii,  80,  as  if  it  necessarily  referred  to  the  Assyrian  in- 
vasion. The  reading  is  doubtfuL  Studer  and  Hitzig 
take  the  80th  verse  as  a  later  interpolation;  Kimchi, 
Httvemick,  Hengstenberg,  and  Bleek  refer  the  phrase 
to  the  captivity  of  the  ark  in  the  time  of  Eli,  but  on  no 
good  ground,  unless  the  reading  V'^KH  be  changed,  as 
some  prefer,  into  V'l'^Mn.  Sttthelin  and  Ewald,  regard- 
ing the  verse  as  a  later  addition,  place  the  composition 
about  the  period  of  Asa  or  Jehoshaphat;  StMhelin  in- 
sisting, too,  that  the  diction  does  not  belong  to  the  purer 
period  of  the  language.  Verse  80,  indeed,  does  not  quite 
agree  with  81,  which  seems  to  limit  the  duration  of  the 
Danite  idolatry  to  the  period  of  the  station  of  the  ark  at 
Shiloh ;  and  the  phrase,  **  until  the  day  of  the  captivity,*' 
as  Keil  remarks  {Commentary ,  ad  loc),  may  refer  to  some 
unknown  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  neighboring  Syr- 
ians. Berides,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  this  idol- 
atrous cultus,  so  directiy  and  openly  opposed  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law,  Mrould  have  been  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  zealous  days  of  Samuel  and  David.  See 
Stanley's  lACturea  on  the  Jewish  Churchy  p.  296,  297. — 
Kitto.    See  Jitdoes,  Book  of. 

2.  The  son  of  Mephibosheth,  or  Meribbaal  (son  of 
Jonathan  and  grandson  of  king  Saul),  and  the  father  of 
several  sons  (1  Chron.  viii,  84, 86 ;  ix,  40, 41).  B.C.  post 
1087.    In  2  Sam.  ix,  12,  he  is  called  Micha. 

3.  The  first  in  rank  of  the  priests  of  the  Kohathite 
family  of  Uzriel,  under  the  sacerdotal  arraqgen»ent  bv 
David  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  20).  KC  1014.  'O^baA  a  son 
named  Shamir,  and  a  brother  Isshiah  (1  Chron.  xxiv, 
24>  25;  Auth.  Vera.  "Michah'*). 

4.  The  son  of  Shimei  and  fother  of  Reaia,  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Beuben  (1  Chron.  v,  5>    B.C.  ante  782. 

5.  A  prophet,  apparentiy  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  contemporary  with  Isdah  (Mic  i,  1).  B.C.  cir.  750. 
He  is  styled  "the  Morasthite,*'  aa  being  a  native  of 
Moresheth  of  Gath  (i,  14, 15),  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Josh,  xv,  44;  2  Chron.  xiv,  9,  10).  Micah  is 
thus  likewiN  distinguished  from  a  former  prophet  of  the 
same  name,  called  also  Micaiah,  mentioned  in  I  Kings 
xxii,  8.  The  above  place  of  Micah*s  birth  ^  Jerome 
and  EusebiuB  call  Morasthi,  and  identify  with  a  small 
village  called  EleutheropoUs,  to  the  east,  where  fonnerly 
the  prophet's  tomb  was  shown,  but  which  in  the  days 
of  Jerome  had  been  succeeded  by  a  church  (^Epit,  Pau- 
ItB,  c.  6).  As  litUe  is  known  of  the  circumstances  of 
Micah*s  life  as  of  noany  of  the  other  prophets.  Pseudo- 
Epiphanius  (Opp*  ii,  245)  makes  htm,  contrary  to  all 
probability,  <^  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  and  besides  con- 
founding him  with  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  who  lived 
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ir.ure  than  a  century  before,  he  betrays  additional  igno- 
rance in  describing  Ahab  as  king  of  Judah.  For  re- 
buking this  monarch's  son  and  successor  Jehoraro  for 
Ills  impieties,  Micah,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
was  thrown  from  a  precipice,  and  buried  at  Morathi  in 
his  own  country,  hard  by  the  cemetery  of  Enakim 
(  EuaKtifA^  a  place  which  apparently  exists  only  in  the 
•Sept.of  Mic.i,  10),  where  his  sepulchre  was  still  to  be  seen, 
'i'he  Chronicon  PtuchaU  (p.  148  c)  tells  the  same  tale. 
Another  ecclesiastical  tradition  relates  that  the  remains 
of  Habakkuk  and  Micah  were  revealed  in  a  vision  to 
Zebennus,  bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  in  the  reign  of  The- 
odosius  the  Great,  near  a  place  called  Berathsatia,  which 
is  apparently  a  corruption  of  Morasthi  (Sozomen,  N,  E, 
vii,  29 ;  Nicephoms,  H,  E.  xii,  48).  The  prophet's  tomb 
was  called  by  the  inhabitants  Nephsameemana,  which 
Sozomen  renders  fiviifui  mardv^^  (Smith). 

MICAH,  Book  of,  the  sixth  of  the  minor  prophets 
in  the  usual  arrangement,  but  the  third  in  the  Sept. 
(after  Hosea  and  Amos).  In  the  following  account  of 
it  we  use,  in  part,  the  articles  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's 
Dictionaries. 

I.  The  Name. — ^This,  which  the  prophet  bears  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  persons  above  and  below,  is  found 
with  considerable  variation  in  the  Heb.  and  A.  V.  The 
fuU  form  is  smja'itt,  MikSy&'hu,  "who  is  like  Jeho- 
vah/' which  is  found  in  2  Chron.  xiii,  2 ;  xvii,  7.  Thb 
is  abbreviated  to  siPl'^a'^a,  Mikd'yihUy  in  Judg.  xvii,  1, 
4;  still  further  to  ^TX^^'O,  Mik&'yihu  (Jer.  xxxvi,  11), 
n^iS'^:;,  Mikdifdh'  (l' kings  xxii,  13);  and  finally  to 

n3->^,  MikAk',  or  KS'^a,  MikA'  (2  Sam.  Lx,  12). 

II.  Date, — The  period  during  which  Micah  exercised 
the  prophetical  office  is  stated,  in  the  superscripticHi  to 
his  prophecies,  to  have  extended  ovex  the  reigns  of  Jo- 
tbam,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  giving  thus 
a  maximum  limit  of  59  years  (B.C.  756-697),  from  the 
accession  of  Jotham  to  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  and 
a  minimum  limit  of  16  years  (B.C  742-726),  from  the 
death  of  Jotham  to  the  accession  of  Hezekiah.  In 
either  case  he  would  be  contemporary  with  Hosea  and 
Amos  during  part  of  their  ministry  in  Israel,  and  with 
Isaiah  in  Judah.  According  to  rabbinical  tradition,  he 
transmitted  to  the  prophets  Joel,  Nahum,  and  Habak- 
kuk, and  to  Seraiah  the  priest  the  mysteries  of  the 
Kabbala,  which  he  had  received  from  Isaiah  (R.  David 
Ganz,  Tsemach  David) y  and  by  Syncellus  {Chronogr,  p. 
199  c)  he  is  enumerated  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  as  con- 
temporary with  Hosea,  Joel,  Isaiah,  and  Oded.  The 
ilate  of  the  book  itself  may  be  fixed  at  about  B.C.  725. 
His  prediction  with  impunity  of  the  desolation  of  Jeru- 
salem (iii,  12)  is  expressly  alluded  to  in  Jeremiah  (xxvi, 
18,  where  the  text  has  0^3*^0,  Micaiah),  as  having 
been  utt^M  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  allu- 
sions to  idolatry  (vii,  13)  and  to  Babylon  (iv,  10)  have 
induced  Berthold  {Einleitvng,  §  411)  to  refer  the  proph- 
ecy of  Micah  to  the  time  of  the  captivity ;  but  De  Wette 
truly  observes  that  this  supposition  is  unnecessary,  as 
idolatry  existed  under  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xxiii),  and 
Babylon  equally  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Assyria. 
Hartmann's  attempt  to  regard  the  passage  respecting 
Babylon  as  an  interpoUtion  (see  Micha  neu  Hbersetzt), 
De  Wette  regards  as  even  still  more  venturesome ;  nor 
had  this  writer  the  slightest  authority  for  supposing 
that  some  only  of  the  prophecies  are  Micah's,  and  that 
the  work  was  compiled  during  the  exile.  The  time  as- 
signed to  the  prophecies  by  the  only  direct  evidence 
which  we  possess  agrees  so  well  with  their  contents 
that  it  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  correct. 

Why  any  discrepancy  should  be  perceived  between 
the  sutement  in  Jeremiah,  that  "Micah  the Morasthite 
prophesied  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,**  and 
the  title  of  his  book,  which  tells  us  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  him  "in  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,"  it  is  diflicult  to  imagine.  The  former  does 
not  limit  the  i)eriod  of  Micah's  prophecy,  and  at  most  1 


applies  only  to  the  passage  to  which  direct  allurioti  is 
made.  A  confusion  appears  to  have  existed  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  see  in  the  prophecy  in  its  present 
form  a  connected  whole,  between  the  actual  delivery  of 
the  several  portions  of  it,  and  their  collection  and  tran- 
scription into  one  book.  In  the  case  of  Jeremiah,  we 
know  that  he  dictated  to  Baruch  the  propheciea  which 
he  had  delivered  in  the  interval  between  the  18th  rear 
of  Josiah  and  the  4th  of  Jehoiakim,  and  that  when  thus 
committed  to  writing  they  were  read  before  the  people 
on  the  fast  day  (Jer.  xxxvi,  2,  4,  6).  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  similar  process  took  place  with  the 
prophecies  of  Amos.  It  is,  therefore,  conceivable,  to 
say  the  least,  that  certain  portions  of  Micah's  prophecy 
may  have  been  uttered  in  the  reigns  of  Jotham  and 
Ahaz,  and  for  the  probability  of  thb  there  is  strong  in- 
ternal evidence,  while  they  were  collected  as  a  whole  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  and  committed  to  writing.  Cas- 
pari  {Michoy  p.  78)  suggests  that  the  book  thus  written 
may  have  been  read  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the 
whole  people  on  some  great  &st  or  festival  day,  and 
that  this  circumstance  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
the  elders  of  the  land  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  when 
they  appealed  to  the  impunity  which  Micah  enjoyed 
under  Hezekiah.  Knobel  (Prophetismusy  ii,  §  20)  im- 
agines that  the  prophecies  which  remain  belong  to  the 
time  of  Hezekiah,  and  that  those  delivered  under  Jo- 
tham and  Ahaz  have  perished.  It  is  evident  from  Mic 
i,  6  that  the  section  of  the  prophecy  in  which  that 
verse  occurs  must  have  been  delivered  before  the  de- 
struction of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  which  Utok  (Jace 
in  the  6th  year  of  Hezekiah  (cir.  B.C.  722),  and  con- 
necting the  "high-places"  mentioned  in  i,  5  with  those 
which  existed  in  Judah  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings 
xvi,  4 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  4, 25)  and  Jotham  (2  Kings  xv, 
35),  we  may  be  justified  in  assigning  chap,  i  to  the 
time  of  one  of  these  monarchs,  probably  the  latter;  al- 
though, if  chap,  ii  be  considered  as  part  of  the  section 
to  which  chap,  i  belongs,  the  utter  corruption  and 
demoralization  of  the  people  there  depicted  agree  bet- 
ter with  what  history  teUs  us  of  the  times  of  Abaz. 
Caspari  mainuins  that  of  the  two  parallel  passages, 
Bfic  iv,  1-5,  Isa.  ii,  2-5,  the  former  is  the  original,  and 
the  latter  belongs  to  the  times  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham, 
and  this  view  is  maintained  by  Hengstenberg  (CArM- 
toloffy,  i,  480),  and  accepted  by  Pusey  {Minor  PropJket*, 
p.  289).  But  the  evidence  on  the  point  is  not  at  all 
conclusive.  Mic.  iv,  1-4  may  possibly,  as  Ewald  and 
others  have  suggested,  be  a  portion  of  an  older  prophe- 
cy current  at  the  time,  which  was  adopted  by  both  Mi- 
cah and  Isaiah  (Isa.  ii,  2-4).  The  denunciarion  of  the 
hones  and  chariots  of  Judah  (v,  10)  is  appropriate  to 
the  state  of  the  countiy  under  Jotham,  after  the  long 
and  prosperous  reign  of  Uzziah,  by  whom  the  military 
strength  of  the  people  had  been  greatly  developed  (2 
Chron.  xxvi,  11-15;  xxvii,  4-6).  Compare  Isa.  ii,  7, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  period.  Again,  the  fonns 
in  which  idolatry  manifested  itself  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
correspond  with  those  which  are  threatened  with  de- 
struction in  Mic.  V,  12-14;  and  the  allusions  in  vi,  16  to 
the  "  statutes  of  Orori,"  and  the  "  works  of  the  house  of 
Ahab,'*  seem  directly  pointed  at  the  king,  of  whom  it  is 
expressly  said  that  "  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings 
of  Israel**  (2  Kings  xvi,  8).  It  is  impossible  in  dealing 
with  internal  evidence  to  assert  positively  that  the  in- 
ferences deduced  from  it  are  correct;  but  in  the  pn»ent 
instance  they  at  least  establish  a  probability  that,  in 
placing  the  period  of  Micah's  prophetical  activity  be- 
tween the  times  of  Jotham  and  Hezekiah,  the  super- 
scription is  correct.  In  the  first  years  of  Hezekiah*s 
reign  the  idolatry  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Ahaz 
was  not  eradicated,  and  in  assigning  the  date  of  Micah's 
prophecy  to  this  period  there  is  no  anachronism  in  the 
allusions  to  idolatrous  practices.  Maurer  contends  that 
chap,  i  was  written  not  long  before  the  taking  of  Samaria ; 
but  the  third  and  following  chapters  he  places  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  destruction  of  Samaria  and  the  time 
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thit  Jeruaalem  was  menaced  by  the  anny  of  Sennacherib 
in  the  l-kh  year  of  Hezekiah.  The  passages,  however, 
vbich  be  quotes  in  support  of  his  conclusion  (iii,  12 ;  iv, 
9,  etc ;  T,  bj  etc ;  ri,  9,  etc ;  vii,  4,  12,  etc)  do  not  ap-' 
pear  to  be  more  suitable  to  that  period  than  to  the  first 
jean  of  Hezekiah,  while  the  context,  in  many  cases, 
requires  a  still  earlier  date.  In  the  arrangement  adopt- 
ed by  WeUs  (pref.  to  Micah,  §  iv-vi),  chap,  i  was  deliver- 
ed in  the  oontemporary  reigns  of  Jotham  king  of  Ja- 
dih  and  of  Pekah  king  of  Isnel;  ii,  1-iv,  8  in  those 
of  Abaz,  Pekah,  and  Hoeea;  iii,  12  being  assigned  to 
the  last  year  of  Ahaz,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book  to 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  prophecies  commence  with 
the  last  words  recorded  of  the  prophet's  namesake,  Mi- 
eatah  the  son  of  Imlah,  **  Hearken,  O  people,  every  one 
of  you"  (1  Kings  xxii,  28).  From  this,  Bleek  (EwM- 
tung,  p.  5id9)  concludes  that  the  author  of  the  history, 
like  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  confounded  Micah  the 
Momthite  with  Micaiah ;  while  Hengstenberg  {Chris- 
tciogif,  i,  409,  Eng.  tr.)  infers  that  the  coincidence  was 
ioteotional  on  the  part  of  the  later  prophet,  and  that 
'^  by  this  very  circumstance  he  gives  intimation  of  what 
may  be  expected  ftom  him,  and  shows  that  his  activity  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor, who  was  BO  Jealous  for  God,  and  that  he  had  more 
in  comoH>n  with  him  than  the  mere  name.**  Either 
eonelosion  rests  on  the  extremely  slight  foundation  of 
the  occorrence  of  a  formula  which  was  at  once  the  most 
simple  and  moat  natural  commencement  of  a  prophetic 
dtscooTse. 

IIL  CwiUentt, — But,  at  whatever  time  the  several 
prophecies  were  fin»t  delivered,  they  appear  in  their 
present  form  as  an  organic  whole,  marked  by  a  certain 
regularity  of  development.  Three  sections,  omitting 
the  superscription,  are  introduced  by  the  same  phrase, 
^*p:3, "  Hear  ye,''  and  represent  three  natural  divisions 
of  the  prophecy — i-ii,  iii-v,  vi-vii — each  commencing 
with  rebukes  and  threatenings,  and  closing  with  a  prom- 
ise. 1.  The  finit  section  opens  with  a  magnificent  de- 
scription of  the  coming  of  Jehovah  to  judgment  for  the 
sins  and  idolatries  of  Israel  and  Jndah  (i,  2-4),  and  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  Sanuuia  (ver.  &-9)  by  the 
Judge  himsell  The  prophet,  whose  sympathies  are 
strong  with  Jadah,  and  especially  with  the  lowlands 
which  gave  him  birth,  sees  the  danger  that  threatens 
his  country,  and  traces  in  imagination  the  devastating 
march  of  the  Assyrian  conquerors  from  Samaria  onward 
to  Jerusalem  and  the  south  (i,  8-16).  The  impending 
punishment  suggests  its  cause,  and  the  prophet  de- 
nounces a  woe  upon  the  people  generally  for  the  corrup- 
tion and  violence  which  were  rife  among  them,  and 
upon  the  false  prophets  who  led  them  astray  by  pan- 
dering to  their  appetites  and  luxury  (ii,  1-11).  The 
sentence  of  captivity  is  passed  upon  them  (ver.  10),  but  is 
followed  instantly  by  a  promise  of  restoration  and  tri- 
umphant return  (ii,  12, 18).  2.  The  second  section  is 
addressed  especially  to  the  princes  and  heads  of  the 
people;  their  avarice  and  rapacity  are  rebuked  in  strong 
terms;  and  as  they  have  been  deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  sup- 
pliants for  justice,  they  too  **  shall  cry  unto  Jehovah, 
bat  he  will  not  hear  them"  (iii,  1-4).  The  fUse  proph- 
ets who  had  deceived  others  should  themselves  be  de- 
ceived; **  the  sun  shall  go  down  over  the  prophets,  and 
the  day  dudl  be  dark  over  them"  (iii,  6).  For  this  pei^ 
venion  of  Justice  and  right,  and  the  covetousness  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  judged  for  reward,  of  the 
priests  who  taught  for  hire,  and  of  the  prophets  who  di- 
vined for  money,  Zion  should  "  be  ploughed  as  a  field," 
and  the  mountain  of  the  temple  become  like  the  uncul- 
tivated woodland  heights  (iii,  9-12).  But  the  threat- 
ening is  again  succeeded  by  a  promise  of  restoration, 
and  in  the  glories  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  the  prophet 
loses  sight  of  the  desolaUon  which  should  befall  his 
country.  Instead  of  the  temple  mountain  covered  with 
the  wiid  growth  of  the  forest,  he  sees  the  mountain  of 


the  house  of  Jehovah  established  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  nations  flowing  like  rivers  unto  it. 
The  reign  of  peace  is  inaugurated  by  the  recall  from 
captivity,  and  Jehovah  sits  as  king  in  Zion,  having 
destroyed  the  nations  who  had  rejoiced  in  her  over- 
throw. The  predictions  at  the  close  of  this  section  form 
the  climax  of  the  book,  and  Ewald  arranges  them  in 
four  strophes,  consisting  of  seven  or  eight  verses  each 
(iv,  1-8;  iv,  9-v,  2;  v,  8-9;  v,  10-16),  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  which  is  shorter,  and  in  which  the 
prophet  reverts  to  the  point  whence  he  started :  all  ob- 
jects of  politic  and  idolatrous  confidence  must  be  re- 
moved before  the  grand  consummation.  3.  In  the  last 
section  (vi,  vii)  Jehovah,  by  a  bold  poetical  figure,  is 
represented  as  holding  a  controversy  with  his  people, 
pleading  with  them  in  justification  of  his  conduct  to- 
wards them  and  the  reasonableness  of  his  requirements. 
The  dialogue  form  in  which  chap,  vi  is  cast  renders  the 
picture  very  dramatic  and  striking.  In  vi,  8-5  Jeho- 
vah speaks;  the  inquiry  of  the  people  follows  in  ver.  6, 
indicating  their  entire  ignorance  of  what  was  required 
of  them ;  their  inquiry  is  met  by  the  almost  impatient 
rejoinder,  *'  Will  Jehovah  be  pleased  with  thousands  of 
rams,  w  ith  myriads  of  torrents  of  oil  ?"  The  still  great- 
er sacrifice  suggested  by  the  people,  *' Shall  I  give  my 
first-bom  for  my  transgressions?"  calls  forth  the  defini- 
tion of  their  true  duty, "  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  their  God."  How  far  they  had 
fallen  short  of  this  requirement  is  shown  in  what  fol- 
lows (ver.  9-12),  and  judgment  is  pronounced  up6n  them 
(ver.  18-16).  The  prophet  acknowledges  and  bewails  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  (vii,  1-^),  the  people  in  repent- 
ance patiently  look  to  God,  confident  that  their  prayer 
will  be  heard  (ver.  7-10),  and  are  reassured  by  the  prom- 
ise of  deliverance  announced  as  f(^wing  their  punish- 
ment (ver.  11-18)  by  the  prophet,  who  in  his  turn  pre- 
sents his  petition  to  Jehovah  for  the  restoration  of  his 
people  (ver.  14, 16).  The  whole  concludes  with  a  tri- 
umphal song  of  joy  at  the  great  deliverance,  like  that 
from  Eg>'pt,  which  Jehovah  will  achieve,  and  a  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  mercy  and  faithfulness  to  his 
promises  (ver.  16-20).  The  last  verse  is  reproduced  in 
the  song  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i,  72, 78). 

The  predictions  uttered  by  Micah  relate  to  the  inva- 
sions of  Shahnaneser  (i,  6-8 ;  2  Kings  xvii,  4,  6)  and 
Sennacherib  (i,  9^-16 ;  2  Kings  xviii,  18),  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (iii,  12 ;  vii,  18),  the  captivity  in 
Babylon  (iv,  10),  the  return  (iv,  1-8;  vii,  11),  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  theocratic  kingdom  in  Jerusalem  (iv, 
8),  and  the  Ruler  who  should  spring  from  Bethlehem 
(v,  2).  The  destruction  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  is  sup- 
posed to  be  referred  to  in  v,  5,  6 ;  vii,  8, 10.  According 
to  many,  iv,  18  refers  to  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  their  victories  over  the  Syrians  or  Syro-Mac- 
edonians,  called  Assyrians  in  Micah  v,  as  well  as  in 
Zechariah  x,  11. 

There  is  no  prophecy  in  Micah  so  interesting  to  the 
Christian  as  that  in  which  the  native  place  of  the  Mes- 
siah is  announced  (v,  2),  which  is  cited  by  the  evan- 
gelist (Matt  ii,  6)  with  slight  verbal  variations,  but 
substantially  the  same  import  (see  Kuinol,  Comment,  ad 
loc  Mat.).  In  Micah  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  actual 
smallness  of  Bethlehem  to  enjoy  such  an  honor ;  in  Mat- 
thew the  pronoinent  idea  is  the  honor  itself,  and  its  ideal 
grandeur — the  converse  side  of  the  statement.  Pocock 
cuts  the  knot  by  adopting  rabbi  Tanchum's  odd  opinion 
that  the  term  ^"^^SC  means  both  little  and  great,  the 
prophet  selecting  the  one  sense  and  the  evangelist  the 
other.  It  is  evident  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
interpreted  this  passage  of  the  birthplace  of  the  Mes- 
siah (Matt,  ii,  6 ;  John  vii,  41, 42).  The  Targum  gives 
the  reference  formally  to  the  Messiah.  The  later  rab- 
binical writers,  however,  such  as  Kimchi,  Aben-Ezra, 
Abrabanel,  etc,  have  maintained  that  it  had  only  an 
indirect  reference  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah,  who 
was  to  be  a  descendant  of  David,  a  Bethlehemite,  but 
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not  of  necessity  himself  bom  in  Bethlehem.  Others, 
however,  as  David  Cans  {B,  Zemach  David)  ^  expressly 
mention  Bethlehem  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah. 
The  interpretation  which  considered  this  prophecy  as 
intimating  only  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  descend- 
ant of  David,  was  that  corrent  among  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Theodoret,  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  and  £u- 
thyroius  Zigabenus,  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was 
maintained  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  Zembbabel,  the 
leader  of  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  Babylon,  of 
which,  and  not  of  Bethlehem,  he  was  a  native.  (See 
Sozomen,vii,  729;  Carpzov, /n^rod  iii,  374  sq. ;  Jerome, 
Ep,  ad  EiuUtch,  i,  704.)  This  interpretation  was  held 
among  Christians  by  the  celebrated  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  (as  we  learn  from  his  condemnation  by  the  coun- 
cil at  Rome  under  pope  Yigilius),  and  afterwards  by 
Grotius  (CommenL\  who,  however,  regarded  Zembbabel 
as  a  type  of  Christ,  and  considered  Christ's  birthplace  at 
Bethlehem  as  an  outward  representation  of  his  descent 
from  the  family  of  David.  Many  of  the  modems  have 
been  attached  to  this  interpretation  of  the  prophecy,  re- 
ferring it  to  the  general  idea  of  the  Messiah  rather  than 
to  Zerubbabel,  while  some  among  them  have,  after  the 
/example  of  some  Jews,  ventured  to  assert  that  the  ac- 
count of  the  birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem  was  not  to  be 
depended  on.  Some  have  asserted,  afler  Jerome  (jComm, 
in  Mic,)f  that  the  citation  in  Matt,  ii,  6  is  that  of  the 
Sanhedrim  only,  not  of  the  evangelist  (Hengstenberg's 
Christology),  Jahn  (^Append,  HermateuL')  observes  that 
it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  expected 
the  Messiah's  birth  to  take  place  at  Bethlehem ;  and  al- 
though he  admita  that  the  prophecy  may  be  understood 
tropically  in  the  sense  appUed  to  it  by  Grotius,  he  con- 
tends that  the  context  will  not  admit  of  its  applicability 
either  to  Hezekiah  or  any  other  monarch  than  the  Mes- 
siah ;  nor  u  it  possible  to  apply  the  prophecy  fully  and 
literally  to  any  but  him  who  was  not  only  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David,  but  was  actually  bom  at  Bethle- 
hem, according  to  the  direct  testimony  of  both  Mat- 
thew's and  Luke's  gospels.  The  plain  meaning  is  that 
the  Messiah,  as  David's  son,  should  be  bom  in  David's 
town  (Hofmann,  Weiss,  u.  Erf,  p.  249).  Tertullian  also 
presses  the  argument  that  the  Messiah  has  come,  for 
Bethlehem  was  draerted — '*  Neminem  de  genere  Israel  in 
civitate  Bethlehem  remansisse"  {Ad»,  Judaos,  voL  xiii ; 
Opera  J  ii,  784,  ed.  Oehler).  To  give  the  vague  sense  of 
Davidic  extraction,  and  yet  to  deny  that  the  words 
point  out  the  place  of  birth,  was  thus  a  necessary  but 
feeble  Jewish  subterfuge.  R^nan  admits  the  usual  in- 
terpretation of  the  prophecy,  though  he  affirms  that  Je- 
sus was  really  not  of  the  family  ofDavid,  and  was  bom 
at  Nazareth  (Vie  de  Jisus^  chap.  ii).  (See  generally, 
Eichhora,  Eirdeit.  iv,  869  sq. ;  Bertheau,  Eud.  iv,  1688 
sq.;  Knobel,  Prophet,  iii,  199  sq.)    See  Messiah. 

IV.  The  genuineness  of  the  book  has  not  been  called 
in  question.  Only  Ewald,  in  his  Jahrb,  xi,  29,  is  dis- 
posed to  maintain  that  the  two  concluding  chapters  are 
the  work  of  a  different  author.  His  objections,  how- 
ever, have  no  force  against  the  universal  opinion.  The 
language  of  Micah  is  quoted  in  Matt,  ii,  5,  6,  and  his 
prophecies  are  alluded  to  in  Matt,  x,  85,  86 ;  Mark  xiii, 
12 ;  Luke  xii,  58 ;  John  vii,  42. 

V,  The  sttfle  of  Micah  is  rich,  full,  and  musical — as 
ner%'ous,  vehement,  and  bold,  in  many  sections,  as  Ho- 
sea,  and  as  abmpt,  too,  in  transitions  from  menace  to 
mercy.  He  presents,  at  the  same  time,  no  little  resem- 
blance to  Isaiah  in  grandeur  of  thought,  in  richness  and 
variety  of  imagery,  and  in  roundness  and  cadence  of 
parallelism.  The  similarity  of  their  subjects  may  ac- 
count for  many  resemblances  in  language  with  the  lat- 
ter prophet,  which  were  almost  unavoidable  (comp.  Mic 
i,2  withlsa.i,2:  Mic  ii,  2  with  Isa.  v,  8 ;  Mic  ii,  6, 11 
with  Isa.  XXX,  10;  Mic  ii,  12  with  Isa.  x,  20-22;  Mic. 
vi,  6-8  with  Isa.  i,  11-17).  The  diction  of  Micah  is 
vigorous  and  forcible,  sometimes  obscure  from  the  ab- 
mptness  of  its  transitions,  but  varied  and  rich  in  figures 
derived  from  the  pastoral  (i,  8;  ii,  12;  v,  4,  5,  7,  8;  vii, 


14)  and  rural  life  of  the  lowland  oocmtry  (i,  6;  iii,  12; 
iv,  8, 12, 18;  vi,  15),  whose  vines,  and  dives,  and  fig- 
trees  were  celebrated  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  27, 28),  and  sup- 
ply the  prophet  with  so  many  striking  allosiona  (i,  6; 
iv,  8, 4 ;  vi,  15 ;  vii,  1, 4)  as  to  soggest  that,  like  Amos, 
he  may  have  been  either  a  herdsman  or  a  vine-dreflser, 
who  had  heard  the  howling  of  the  jackals  (i,  8 ;  A-Ters. 
'^  dragons")  as  he  watched  his  flodcs  or  his  vines  by 
night,  and  had  seen  the  lions  danghtering  the  sheep  (v, 
8).  The  sadden  changes  are  frequently  hidden  firom  the 
English  reader,  because  our  version  interprets  as  well  as 
translates;  the  simple  connective  *\  being  often  rendered 
by  some  logical  term,  as  "  therefore*'  (i,  6),  **  then"  (iii, 
7), «  but"  (iv,  1), «  notwithstanding"  (vii,  18),  etc  Con- 
cise  and  pointed  questions  are  put  suddenly ;  persona  are 
changed  rapidly ;  the  people  are  spoken  of,  and  then  in 
a  moment  spoken  to;  the  nation  is  addressed  now  as  a 
unit,  and  now  edged  appeals  are  directed  to  individuals 
The  language  is  quite  pure  and  classical — interooime 
with  northern  countries  had  not  yet  debased  it.  An 
under-tone  of  deep  earnestness  pervades  the  boc^ ;  ev- 
erywhere are  discemed  the  workings  of  an  inteosely 
honorable  and  patriotic  soul.  Micah  is  successful  in  thie 
use  of  the  dialogue,  and  his  prophecies  are  penetrated 
by  the  purest  spirit  of  morality  aiid  piety  (see  especially 
vi,6-8;  and  vii,  1-10). 

One  peculiarity  which  Micah  has  in  common  with 
Isaiah  is  the  frequent  use  of  paronomasia;  in  i,  10-15 
there  is  a  succession  of  instances  of  this  figure  in  the 
pla3rs  upon  words  suggested  by  the  various  places  enu- 
merated (oomp.  also  ii,  4),  which  it  is  impossible  to 
transfer  to  English,  though  Ewald  has  attempted  to 
render  them  into  German  (Propheten  des  A.B.I,  329, 
380).  In  theae  verses  there  is  also  vivid  grouping,  as 
place  after  place  is  challenged  along  the  line  of  the  con- 
queror's march.  Each  town  is  seen  to  cany  its  doom 
in  its  very  name  That  doom  is  told  in  many  ways — 
either  to  them  or  of  them ;  either  in  the  prophet's  name 
or  as  a  divine  burden ;  either  as  an  event  about  to  come 
or  as  a  judgment  which  will  certainly  overtake  them. 
Perhaps  in  vii,  18  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  meaning 
of  the  prophet's  own  name.  The  divine  name  which 
appears  with  greatest  frequency  is,  as  is  usual  with  the 
prophets^  Jehovah ;  but  we  also  meet  with  Adonai  and 
Adonai  Jehovah  (i,  2),  also  ^  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth"  (iv,  18),  and  *"  Jehovah  of  hosts"  (iv,  4).  Elohim 
is  used  distinctively  of  the  divine  as  opposed  to  the  hu^ 
man  in  iii,  7.  Allusions  to  the  past  history  of  the  people 
are  found  in  many  places.  There  are  also  several  expres> 
sions  which  are  found  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  though  it 
might  be  rash  to  say  that  Micah  takes  them  directly 
from  the  Pentateuch.  Nor  would  we  endorse  all  the 
instances  in  which,  as  Caspari  affirms,  later  prophets,  as 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  Habakkuk  and  Zephiuuah,  have 
adopted  the  language  of  Micah  (Micha,  p.  449,  etc). 
The  poetic  vigor  of  the  opening  scene,  and  of  the  dra- 
matic dialogue  sustained  throughout  the  last  two  chap- 
ters, has  already  been  noticed. 

VI.  CommentarieM.  —  Tht  following  are  the  especial 
exegetical  helps  on  the  whole  book  alone,  to  a  few  of 
the  most  important  of  which  we  prefix  an  asterisk: 
Ephrem  S3rras,  ExpUmatio  (in  Opp,  v,  272) :  Theophy- 
lact, Commeatarius  (in  Opp,  voL  iv) ;  Luther,  ComrnetUct^ 
rius  (ed.  Theodore,  Yitemb.  1542, 8vo;  also  in  hislTorib^ 
both  Germ,  and  LaU) ;  Brentz,  Commentaria  (in  Opp. 
vol.  iv) :  Gerlach,  Commentarius  (Aug.Vind.  1524, 8vo) ; 
Bibliander,  Commentarius  (Tigur.  1584,  8vo) ;  Phrygio, 
Commentarius  (Argent  1588,  8vo) ;  Gilby,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1551, 1591,  8vo) ;  Chytranis,  ExpUcatio  [indud. 
Neh.]  (Yitemb.  1565, 8vo);  DncoohifExplicatio  [indud. 
Joel  and  Zech.]  (Yitemb.  1565, 8vo) ;  Graxar,  Commen 
tarius  (Salmant.  1570,  8vo);  SelncMcker,  Anmerckuntjen 
(Leips.  1578,  4to) ;  Bang,  Fontiwn  trios  [indud.  Jonah 
and  Kuth]  (Hafri.  1681,  8vo);  Graver,  Erpontio  (Jen. 
1619, 1664, 4to) ;  *Pocock,  Commentary  (Ox£  1677,  foL ; 
also  in  Works)  \  Yan  Toll,  ViOeyginye  (Utrecht,  1701^ 
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4to);  Sdmaner,  Ammadvenionei  (Tttbing.  1788,  4to); 
Baner,  A  mmadcernones  [on  chap,  i,  u]  (Altorf,  1790, 4to) ; 
Groflschopl^  Uebenetzm^  (Jena,  1798, 8vo) ;  *Jti8d,  £r- 
iSxtenatff  (Leipe*  1799,  8yo) ;  *Hartniann,  ErWuteriMg 
(Lemgo,  1800, 8vo) ;  Wolf,  M'^lira  nnpp  (Dessau,  1805, 
8vt>);  GKemann,  lUtuiratio  (HaU.  1842, 4to) ;  ^Caspari, 
Mkka  der  MoraOkiUr  (Marb.  1852, 8vo) ;  Koocda,  Com- 
matarius  (Leyd.  1869, 8vo).    See  Prophets,  Mdior. 

6.  The  finther  of  Abdon  (2  Gbion.  xxxiy,  20) ;  else- 
irhere  called  Micuaiah,  the  father  of  Achbor  (2  Kings 
xxn,12> 

7.  A  Lerite  of  the  descendants  of  Asaph  (1  Ghion.  ix, 
15);  elsewhere  properly  called  Mioha  (Neh.  xi,  17, 22). 

Mical'ah,  the  prevailing  form  of  the  name  of  sev- 
eral persons  (one  a  Levite,  2  Chron.  xiii,  2),  written  with 
cooaiderable  divernty  in  the  original  and  in  the  an- 
cient tnmalationa,  as  well  as  the  Auth.  Vers,  (properly, 

for  Heb.  Mikaydk',  H^S"^^,  who  is  like  Jehovah  f  2  Kings 
xxii,12;  Sept. M«xa«aCfVulg. if »c*a, Auth. Vers." Mi- 
chwah,**  Neh.  xU,  85,  Mtyoto,  Michq^a,  "  Michaiah  f 
Neh.  zii,  41,  Mtxaiag^  MiduBo,  ^  Michaiah  ;**  Jer.  xx\i, 
18,  MixaiaCf  Michaas,  "  Micah  i"*  paragogically,  Heb. 
Mikak'yehUy  VI^^S'^S ;  Judg.  xvii,  1,  4,  Mix^i  Midias, 
•<  Micah  f  1  Kings  xjdi,  8, 9, 18, 14, 1 5, 24, 25, 26, 28,  Mi- 
Xouic,  MidkaoMy  "•  Micaiah  ;**  2  Chron.  xviii,  7, 8, 12, 18, 
is,  24, 25, 27,  Mtxaiaif  Michaas,  ^  Micaiah  f  Jer.  xxxvi, 
11, 13,  Mixaiac,  Michaaty  <*  Michaiah ;"  fully,  Heb.  Jf t- 
hojfa'hMj  3in^3*«p ;  2  Chron.  xiii,  2,  Maa^a,  Miehajaj 
''Michaiah ;"  2  Chron.  xvii, 7,  Mixaeaf ,  Michteat,  "Mi- 
chaiah ;**  contracted,  Heb.  Mikith%  HS'^p ;  Judg.  xvii, 
5, 8,  9, 10, 12, 13,  and  xviii,  2, 8,  4, 18,^15, 18,  22,  28, 26, 
27, 31,  Mixa,  MicAtu, «  Micah ;"  1  Chron.  v,  5,  and  viii, 
34, 35,  and  ix,  40, 41,  and  xxiii,  20,  M<xa,  Michas, "  Mi- 
cah f  1  Chron.  xxiv,  24,  25,  M<xa,  Micha,  "^  Michah;" 
2  Chron.  xviii,  14,  Mtxaiag,  MichtecUf  "  Micaiah  f  2 
Chron.  xxxiv,  20,  Mixaia,  Micha, "  Micah  f  Jer.  xxvi, 
18,  yiixaiaQ  v.  r.  yiixiag  and  Mi^xatac,  Michaas,  ^  Mi- 
cah ;"  Micah  i,  1,  Mixaiac,  MichaaSf  ^  Micah  ;**  by 
Chaldaism,  MiJea%  K2-^a ;  2  Sam.  ix,  12,  and  Neh.  x,  11, 

and  xi,  17,  Mixa,  Micha,  '*Micha  \"  1  Cfaion.  ix,  15, 
M(xa,ir*c4a,''Micah;*'  Neh.xi,22,Mixa,'^*cAa«,''Mi. 
cha*^     The  only  person  invariably  thus  called  was  the 
ssa  of  Imla,  and  a  prophet  of  Samaria  (1  Kings  xxii,  1- 
35 ;  2  Chron.  xviii).    RC  896.    The  following  abstract 
of  the  nanrative  ooncemiug  him  is  chiefly  from  Smithes 
DkUomary  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.    Three  years  after  the  great 
battle  wiUi  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  in  which  the  ex- 
traordinary number  of  100,000  Sjrrian  soldiers  is  said  to 
hare  been  slain,  without  reckoning  the  27,000  who,  it  is 
asserted,  were  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  wall  at  Aphek, 
Ahab  proposed  to  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  that  they 
should  jointly  go  up  to  battle  against  Ramoth-Gilead  : 
which  Benhadad  was,  apparently,  bound  by  treaty  to 
restore  to  Ahab.    Jehoshaphat,  whose  son  Jehoram  had 
married  Athaliah,  Ahab's  daughter,  assented  in  cordial 
words  to  the  proposal ;  but  suggestecl  that  they  should 
flnt  "  inquire  at  the  word  of  Jehovah."    Accordingly, 
Ahab  assembled  400  prophets,  while,  in  an  open  space  at 
the  gate  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  he  and  Jehoshaphat  sat 
in  royal  robes  to  meet  and  consult  them.    '*  That  these 
were,  however,  no  true  prophets  of  Jehovah,  is  evident 
from  their  being  afterwards  emphatically  designated 
Ahab*s  prophets,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lord's  (ver. 
22, 23).    It  is  evident  also  ttom  the  suspicion  cr^ued 
in  the  mind  of  Jehoshaphat  respecting  their  character 
b^  their  manner  and  appearance;  for,  after  they  had 
all  spoken,  and  as  having  yet  to  learn  the  real  pur- 
pose of  heaven,  Jehoshaphat  asked  whether  there  was 
not  yet  a  prophet  of  Jehovah.    In  consequence  of  this 
request  Micaiah  was  meudoned  by  Ahab,  but  vrith  the 
Dotafieation  that  he  hated  him,  *  for  he  doth  not  proph- 
cigrgood  eooeeming  me,  but  evil*  (ver.  8);  which,  in  the 
dnaiinstanoes,  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a 
farther  proof  of  the  emential  difference  between  the  act- 
ail  position  of  this  man  and  the  others  who  assumed 


the  name  of  prophets  of  the  Lord."  The  prophets  nnan* 
imously  gave  a  favorable  re^wnse ;  and  among  them, 
Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Chenaanah,  made  horns  of  iron  as 
a  symbol,  and  announced,  from  Jehovah,  that  with  those 
horns  Ahab  would  push  the  Syrians  till  he  consumed 
them.  For  some  reason  which  is  unexplained,  and  can 
now  only  be  conjectured,  Jehoshaphat  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  answer,  and  asked  if  there  was  no  other  proph- 
et of  Jehovah  at  Samaria?  Ahab  rejdied  that  there 
was  yet  one,  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imla;  but,  in  words 
which  obviously  call  to  mind  a  passage  in  the  Iliad  (i, 
106),  he  added,  **  I  hate  him,  for  he  does  not  prophesy 
good  concerning  me,  but  evil."  Micaiah  was,  neverthe- 
less, sent  for;  and  after  an  attempt  had  in  vain  been 
made  to  tamper  with  him,  he  first  expressed  an  ironical 
concurrence  with  the  400  prophets,  and  then  openly  fore- 
told the  defeat  of  Ahab's  army  and  the  deatJi  of  Ahab 
himself.  In  opposition  to  the  other  prophets,  he  said 
that  he  had  seen  Jehovah  sitting  on  his  Uirone,  and  all 
the  host  of  heaven  standing  by  him,  on  his  right  hand 
and  on  his  left :  that  Jehovah  said.  Who  shall  persuade 
Ahab  to  go  up  and  fall  at  Ramoth-Gilead;  that  a  spir- 
it (the  Heb.  has  the  art  the  spirit,  as  if  some  special 
emissary  of  evil)  came  forth  and  said  that  he  would  do 
so;  and  on  being  asked.  Wherewith?  he  answered,  that 
he  would  go  forth  and  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth 
of  all  the  prophets.  Irritated  by  the  account  of  this 
vision,  Zedekiah  struck  Micaiah  on  the  cheek,  and  Ahab 
ordered  Micaiah  to  be  taken  to  prison,  and  fed  on  bread 
and  water,  till  his  return  to  Samaria.  Ahab  then  went 
up  with  his  army  to  Ramoth-Gilead ;  and  in  the  battle 
which  ensued,  Benhadad,  who  could  not  have  failed  to 
become  acquainted  with  Micaiah's  prophecy,  uttered  so 
publicly,  which  had  even  led  to  an  act  of  public  per- 
sonal violence  on  the  part  of  Zedekiah,  gave  special  or- 
ders to  direct  the  attack  against  Ahab,  individually. 
Ahab^  on  the  other  hand,  requested  Jehoshaphat  to  wear 
his  royal  robes,  which  we  know  that  the  king  of  Judah 
had  brought  with  him  to  Samaria  (1  Kings  xxii,  10); 
and  then  he  put  himself  into  disguise  for  the  battle ; 
hoping  thus,  probably,  to  baffle  the  designs  of  Benhadad 
and  the  prediction  of  Micaiah;  but  he  was,  nevertheless, 
struck  and  mortally  wounded  in  the  combat  by  a  ran- 
dom arrow.  We  hear  nothing  further  of  the  prophet. 
Josephus  dwells  emphatically  on  the  death  of  Ahab,  as 
showing  the  utility  of  prophecy,  and  the  impossibility 
of  escaping  destiny,  even  wh^i  it  is  revealed  beforehand 
(AnL  viii,  15,  6).  He  says  that  it  steals  on  human 
souls,  flattering  them  with  cheerful  hopes,  till  it  leads 
them  round  to  the  point  whence  it  wiU  gain  the  mastery 
over  them.  This  was  a  theme  familiar  to  the  Greeks 
in  many  tragic  tales,  and  Josephus  uses  words  in  unison 
with  their  ideas.  (See  Euripides,  HippofyL  1256,  and 
compare  Herodot  vii,  17 ;  viii,  77 ;  i,  91).  From  his  in- 
terest in  the  story,  Josephus  relates  several  details  not 
contained  in  the  Bible,  some  of  which  are  probable,  while 
others  are  very  unlikely ;  but  for  none  of  which  does  ho 
give  any  authority.  Thus,  he  says,  Micaiah  was  al- 
ready in  prison  when  sent  for  to  prophesy  before  Ahab 
and  Jehoshaphat,  and  that  it  was  Micaiah  who  had  pre- 
dicted death  by  a  lion  to  the  son  of  a  prophet,  under  the 
circumstances  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xx,85,86;  and  had 
rebuked  Ahab  after  his  brilliant  victory  over  the  Syr- 
ians for  not  putting  Benhadad  to  death.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  facta  would  be  not  only  consistent  with 
the  narrative  in  the  Bible,  but  would  throw  additional 
light  upon  it;  for  the  rebuke  of  Ahab  in  his  hour  of 
triumph,  on  account  of  his  forbearance,  was  calculated  to 
excite  in  him  the  intensest  feeling  of  displeasure  and 
mortification;  and  it  would  at  once  explain  Ahab^s  ha- 
tred of  Micaiah,  if  Micaiah  was  the  prophet  by  whom 
the  rebuke  was  given.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  Ahab, 
in  his  resentment,  might  have  caused  Micaiah  to  be 
thrown  into  prison,  just  as  the  princes  of  Judah,  about 
300  years  later,  maltreated  Jeremiah  in  the  same  way 
(Jer.  xxxvii,  15).  But  some  other  statements  of  Jose- 
phus cannot  so  readily  be  regarded  as  probable.    Thus 
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he  relates  that,  when  Ahab  disguised  himself,  he  gave 
his  own  royal  robes  to  be  worn  by  Jehoshaphat  in  the 
battle  of  Kamoth-Gilead,  an  act  which  would  have  been 
so  unreasonable  and  cowardly  in  Ahab,  and  would  have 
shown  such  singular  complaisance  in  Jehoshaphat,  that, 
although  supported  by  the  translation  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  it  cannot  be  received  as  true.  The  fact  that  some 
of  the  Syrian  captains  mistook  Jehoshaphat  for  Ahab 
is  fully  explained  by  Jehoshaphat*s  being  the  only  per- 
son in  the  army  of  Israel  who  wore  royal  robes.  Again, 
Josephus  informs  us  that  Zedekiali  alleged,  as  a  reason 
for  disregarding  Micaiah's  prediction,  that  it  was  direct- 
ly at  variance  with  the  prophecy  of  Elijah,  that  dogs 
should  lick  the  blood  of  Ahab,  where  dogs  had  licked 
the  blood  of  Naboth,  in  the  city  of  Samaria :  inasmuch 
as  Ramoth-Gilead,  where,  according  to  Micaiah,  Ahab 
was  to  meet  his  doom,  was  distant  from  Samaria  a  jour- 
ney of  three  days.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  Zede- 
kiah  would  have  founded  an  argument  on  Elijah's  in- 
sulting prophecy,  even  to  the  meekest  of  kings  who 
might  have  been  the  subject  of  it;  but  that,  in  order  to 
prove  himself  in  the  right  as  against  Micaiah,  he  should 
have  ventured  on  such  an  allusion  to  a  person  of  Ahab*s 
character,  is  absolutely  incredible.     See  Ahab. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  the  history  of  Micaiah 
offers  several  points  of  interest,  among  which  the  two 
following  may  be  specified :  1.  Micaiah's  vision  presents 
what  may  be  regarded  as  tranutional  ideas  of  one  ori- 
gin of  evil  actions.  In  Exodus,  Jehovah  himself  is  rep- 
resented as  directly  hardening  Pharaoh's  heart  (vii,  8, 
13 ;  xiv,  4,  17 ;  x,  20,  27).  In  the  Book  of  Job,  the 
name  of  Satan  is  mentioned ;  but  he  is  admitted  with- 
out rebuke,  among  the  sons  of  God,  into  the  presence  of 
Jehovah  (Job  i,  6-12).  After  the  captivity,  the  idea 
of  Satan,  as  an  independent  principle  of  evil,  in  direct 
opposition  to  goodness,  becomes  fully  established  (1 
Chron.  xxi,  1 ;  and  compare  Wisd.  ii,  24).  See  Satan. 
Now  the  ideas  presented  in  the  vision  of  Micaiah  are 
different  from  each  of  these  three,  and  occupy  a  place  of 
their  omtu.  They  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  Book  of  Job — 
much  less  so  far  as  the  ideas  current  after  the  captivity; 
but  they  go  farther  than  Exodus.  See  Ewald,  Poet, 
Biicher^  iii,  C5.  2.  The  history  of  Micaiah  is  an  exem- 
plification in  practice  of  contradictory  predictions  being 
made  by  different  prophets.  Other  striking  instances 
occur  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (xiv,  13, 14 ;  xxviii,  15, 16 ; 
xxiii,  16,  25,  26).  The  only  rule  bearing  on  the  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  under  such  circumstances  seems  to 
have  been  a  negative  one,  which  would  be  mainly  use- 
ful after  the  event.  It  is  laid  down  in  Deut  xviii,  21, 
22,  where  the  question  b  asked,  how  the  children  of  Is- 
rael were  to  hiow  the  word  which  Jehovah  had  not 
spoken?  The  solution  is,  that  **  if  the  thing  follow  notj 
nor  come  to  pasSj  that  is  the  thing  which  Jehovah  has 
not  spoken.*'    See  Prophet. 

Mice.    See  Mouse. 

Mi'cha  (for  the  Heb.,  etc,  see  Micaiah),  the  name 
of  three  men. 

1.  A  son  of  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  ix,  12) ;  elsewhere 
(1  Chron.  viii,  84,  85)  called  Mioah  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  son  of  Zabdi  and  father  of  Mattaniah,  a  Le- 
vite  of  the  family  of  Asaph  (Neh.  xi,  17,  22) ;  probably 
the  same  that  joined  in  the  sacred  covenant  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  x,  11).  RC.  cir.  410.  In  1  Chron.  ix, 
15  his  name  is  incorrectly  Anglicized  ^Micah."  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Michaiah  of  Neh.  xii, 
85. 

3.  "  A  Simeonite,  father  of  Ozias,  one  of  the  three 
governors  of  the  city  of  Bethulia  in  the  time  of  Judith 
(Judith  vi,  15).  His  name  is  remarkable  as  being  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  few  specific  allusions  to  the  ten 
tribes  after  the  captivity"  (Smith). 

MichaB^'as  (Vulg.  ic?.),  an  erroneous  form  (2  Esdr. 
i,  39)  of  the  name  of  the  prophet  Micah. 

Mi'chaSl  (Heb.  MikaiV,  bi^S'^tt,  who  is  like  God? 


Sept  and  N.T.  Mixa4X),the  name  of  an  archangel  and 
of  several  men. 

1.  The  title  given  in  the  angelology  of  the  Jews 
adopted  during  the  exile,  to  one  of  the  chief  angels, 
who,  in  Dan.  x,  13-21 ;  xii,  1,  is  described  as  having 
special  charge  of  the  Israelites  as  a  nation,  and  in  Jode 
9  as  disputing  with  Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses,  in 
which  dispute,  instead  of  bringing  against  the  arch- 
enemy any  railing  accusation, he  only  said,** The  Lord 
rebuke  thee,  O  Satan !"  Again,  in  Rev.  xii,  7-9,  Mi- 
chael and  his  angels  are  represented  as  warring  with 
Satan  and  his  angels  in  the  upper  regions,  from  which 
the  latter  are  cast  down  upon  the  earth.  ^  This  rep- 
resentation served  not  only  to  give  that  vividness  to 
man's  faith  in  God's  supernatural  agents,  which  was  so 
much  needed  at  a  time  of  captivnty,  during  the  abey- 
ance of  his  local  manifestations  and  regular  agencies, 
but  also  to  mark  the  finite  and  ministerial  nature  of  the 
angels,  lest  they  should  be  worshipped  in  themselves. 
Accordingly,  as  Gabriel  represents  the  ministration  of 
the  angels  towards  man,  so  Michael  is  the  type  and 
leader  of  their  strife,  in  God's  name  and  his  strength, 
against  the  power  of  Satan.  In  the  O.  T.  therefore  he 
is  the  guardian  of  the  Jewish  people  in  their  antagonism 
to  godless  power  and  heathenism.  In  the  N.  T.  (see 
Rev.  xii,  7)  he  fights  in  heaven  against  the  dragon — 
*  that  old  serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  which  de- 
ceiveth  the  vohole  teorld:*  and  so  takes  part  in  that 
struggle  which  is  the  work  of  the  Church  on  earth. 
The  nature  and  method  of  his  war  against  Satan  are 
not  explained,  because  the  knowledge  would  be  unnec- 
essary' and  perhaps  impossible  to  us :  the  fact  itself  b 
revealed  rarely,  and  with  that  m3rsterious  vagueness 
which  hangs  over  all  angelic  ministration,  but  yet  with 
plainness  and  certainty"  (Smith).  On  the  authority  of 
the  first  of  these  texts  the  Jew^s  have  named  Michael 
not  only  one  of  the  ^  seven"  archangels,  but  the  chief 
of  them  (comp.  the  Targum  on  Cant,  viii,  9) ;  and  on 
the  authority  of  all  three  the  Christian  Church  has  been 
disposed  to  concur  in  this  impression  (see  J.  D.  HKber- 
lin,  Selecta  de  Mich,  eju^e  apparitioniimSt  ffestis  et 
cuUiLj  Helmst.  1758).  The  Jews  regard  the  archangds 
as  being  such,  not  simply  as  a  class  by  themselves,  but 
as  respectively  the  chiefs  of  the  several  classes  into 
which  they  suppose  the  angels  to  be  divided ;  and  of 
these  classes  Michael  is  the  head  of  the  first,  and  there- 
fore chief  of  all  the  archangels  {Sepher  Othiotk,  foL  16). 
"The  rabbinical  traditions  constantly  oppose  him  to 
Sammael,  the  accuser  and  enemy  of  Israel,  as  disputing 
for  the  90td  of  Moses ;  as  bringing  the  ram  the  subsri- 
tute  for  Isaac,  which  Sammael  sought  to  keep  back, 
etc:  they  give  him  the  title  of  the  *  great  high-priest 
in  heaven,'  as  well  as  that  of  the  *  great  prince  and  con- 
queror ;'  and  finally  lay  it  down  that  *  wherever  Michael 
is  said  to  have  appeared,  there  the  glory  of  the  Shechi- 
nah  is  intended.'  It  is  clear  that  the  sounder  among 
them,  in  making  such  use  of  the  name,  intended  to  per- 
sonify the  divine  power,  and  typify  the  Messiah  (see 
SchiJttgen,  Hor,  Hebr,  i,  1079, 1119;*  ii,  8, 16,  ed.  Dreed. 
1742)."  Hengstenberg  maintains  at  length  (both  in 
his  Christology  and  his  Commentary  on  the  ApocafyjMf) 
that  Michael  is  no  other  than  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself;  but  this  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  men- 
tion of  the  other  archangel,  Gabriel,  nor  with  the  other 
theophanies  of  the  O.  T.,  in  which  the  Logos  appears 
only  as  the  Angel  [of]  Jehovah,  or  the  Angel  <rf  the 
Covenant.  The  passages  in  Daniel  and  Revelations 
roust  be  taken  as  symbolical,  and  in  that  view  offer  lit- 
tle difficulty.  In  the  former,  one  of  the  guardian  angels 
of  the  Jews  (probably  Gabriel,  Dan.  ix,  21)  exhibits 
himself  as  a  protector,  and  as  stmggling  with  the  prince 
of  Persia  for  the  liberation  of  the  Jewish  exUes.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  duty,  Michael,  the  chief  guardian  of 
the  same  people,  comes  to  help  him.  The  first  angel 
promises  to  return  (from  his  visit  to  Daniel)  to  renew 
the  contest,  and  indicates  his  success  by  declaring  that 
"  the  prince  of  Greece  will  come,"  i.  e.  to  overthrow  the 


,  ind  on  the  Ian  day,  when  they 

!  oppnite  lo  the  tomb  of  Hftdrun, 

tiregocy  beheld  the  uchongel  Michwl 

hoTering  over  the  city ;  and  he  alighted 

on  the  lopoTtbe  mangoloum  and  Scathed 
hia  Bword,  vrhtch  wu  dripping  with  blood. 
1  the  plague  waa  stayeil,  and  the  lomb 
I   of  Hadrian  has  been  calied  Che  CiBtle  of 
I  Sant'  Angelo  Trom  that  day,  aad  a  chapel 
I  was  there  consecrated,  Che  name  of  which 
I  waa  Ecclesia  SoDCti  AngcU  uaque  ad  Oe- 
Hicbael  ia  alao  said  10  have  ap- 
peared to  command  the  buiiding  of  two 
churehea  (see  Mr».  Clement,  Ltgmdary 
and  Mgtholog.  AH,  p.  229).     The  firat 
wai  on  the  eaatem  coast  of  Italy,  and  naa 
called  the   chnrch   of  Monte  Galgano, 
which  tiecame  a  reaart  for  numeniiu  pil- 
grima.     Again,  io  the  reign  of  Childe- 
benlliHichael  appeared  to  Aubert, bish- 
op of  Avianchea,  and  commanded  that  a 
church  ahould  be  built  on  the  summit  of 

a  rock  in  the  Gulf  of  A  v  ranches,  in  Nor- 

OawacOemarUIehael.    (The  lower  flgareehowa  the  afae  of  the  gem.)   ™ndy !  «>>d  Mont-Saint-Michel  became 

one  of  the  moat  celebrated  places  of  pil- 
Peraan  empire.    Here  alao  Michael,  in  particular,  is   gtimage,  as  it  ia  one  of  the  most  pictureaque  in  scenery. 


designated  as  th«  prince  of  the  Jews.  80  in  Zecb.  i, 
It,  tbe  guardian  angel  of  tbe  Jews  exhilnts  his  solici- 
tnile  for  them  and  bis  care  over  them.  The  same  tMng 
a  again  exhibited  in  Zecb.  iii,  1,  !,  where  [he  angel  of 
the  Lord  rebuhes  Satan  on  account  of  his  malignant  in- 
rcntions  towards  the  high-priest  Joebua.  So  again  in 
Her.  lii,  7,  9,  Michael  and  his  angdt  are  represented  as 
wB^qg  war  with  Satan  and  his  ongelfL  This  passage 
M^ids  connected  with  ver.  f>  of  (he  context,  which  rep- 
m«its  the  Man-Child  (Jeausj  as  caught  up  to  the 
ihrune  of  God.  The  war  waged  would  seem  to  bsTC 
aiiien  from  the  efforts  of  Satan  to  annny  the  ascending 
Nariour.  Such  appears  to  be  the  symbolic  repreaenta- 
tion  (see  Stuart's  Commtal.  ad  loc).  The  sllnsion  in 
Jude  9  is  more  ditSeolt  to  understand,  unlesa,  with  Yi- 
OTiiga,  Lardner,  Macknight,  and  othera,  we  regard  It 
aba  a>  symbolical ;  in  which  case  the  dispute  referred  to 
is  tliat  indicated  in  Zech.  lii,  I ;  and  "  the  body  of  Moaes" 
H  1  STinboUcal  phrase  for  the  Hosucal  law  and  institu- 
tioiu  [see  Jcde],  in  accordance  with  the  luual  mode  of 
■peaking  among  Christians, who  called  the  Church  "the 
body  of  Christ"  (CoL  i,  IB,  34;  Rom.  xii,  G).  A  com- 
piiison  of  Jude  9  with  Zech.  i,  8-H  gives  much  force 
and  pmbabilitT  to  this  conjecture  (see  F.  U.Wollei,  Dt 
MiekailiciM'diabololitigan»elKntKin,nilS~[).  Ac- 
cording 10  others,  "  the  body  of  Moses"  here  means  his 
ptnpei  and  literal  body,  which  the  Lord  secretly  buried 
(Dent,  xsxiv,  6,  6),  and  which  Satan  wished  ta  present 
to  the  Jews  as  an  object  of  idolatry  (eomp.  S  Kings 
xiiii,  4).  "The  allunon  teems  lobe  to  a  Jewish  legend 
attached  to  Deut,  xixiv,  6.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan 
aitriboI«B  the  burial  of  Hoses  to  the  hands  of  the  angels 
of  God,  and  particularly  of  the  archangel  Michael,  as 
tbe  guardian  of  IsraeL  Later  traditions  (see  f£cumen. 
>•  Jai.  cap.  1)  set  forth  how  Satan  disputed  the  burial, 
daiming  for  himself  the  dead  body  because  of  the  blood 
of  the  Egyptian  {Eiiod.  ii,  18)  which  was  on  Moses's 
hEndt"  (see  QuisMrp,  jVum  Mii:hafti>de  eorpore  Moat 
HtcrptaliofalMlatitl  [Gryph.  1770]). 

Midioil  at  a  Saim  in  (A«  Church  of  flomt— This 
Bicbangel  ia  canoniied  in  the  Roman  calendar,  and  his 
fatival,  called  Michaelmas  (q.  v.),  ia  celebrated  on  the 
29lh  of  Scplember.  The  legends  preserved  by  Roman 
Calholica  relate  that  Michael  appeared  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  iRnouDoe  to  her  tbe  time  of  her  death,  and  that 
he  received  her  sou]  and  bore  it  lo  Jesus.  And  again, 
that  daring  the  6th  centuiy,  when  a  fearful  pestilence 
■as  n4{ing  in  Rome,  St.  Gregory  advised  that  a  proces- 
sion tboold  be  made,  which  should  pass  through  the 
KTKti  riling  the  service  which  nnce  then  has  been 
c^ed  the  Great  Litaniea.    This  was  done  for  three 


From  this  lime  Michael  was  greatly  vi 
Church  of  Rome,  eqiecially  in  France.  He  was  selected 
as  patron  saint  of  the  country  and  of  the  uder  which 
Louis  instituted  in  his  honor. 

Stpreirnlatioia  of  the  A  rdfBigd  OS  a  Sawi, — "  Mi- 
chael is  always  represented  as  young  and  beautituL 


As  patroD  of  the  Church  Militant,  he  is  '  the  winged 
aaint,'  with  no  attribute  save  the  shield  and  lance.  As 
eonqoeror  of  Satan,  be  stands  in  armor,  with  his  foot 
npon  the  Evil  One,  who  is  half  human  or  like  a  dragon 
in  shape.  The  angel  is  about  to  chain  him,  or  to  trans- 
fix him  with  the  lance.  But  the  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject is  varied  in  many  ways,  all,  however,  easily  recog- 
niaed.  Aa  brd  of  souls,  St.  Michael  is  unsmied;  he 
holds  a  balance,  and  in  each  scale  a  tittle  naked  figure 
representing  the  souls ;  the  baitousuallyjoins  the  hands 
aain  thankfulness,  while  the  rejected  one  enpreases  hor- 
ror hi  look  snd  attitude.  Freqnently  a  d«mon  is  seiz- 
ing tbe  falling  scale  with  a  Plutonic  hook,  or  with  his 
talons.    In  these  pictures  the  saint  is  rarely  without 
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wings.  When  inUroduoed  in  pictures  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  he  presents  the  balance  to  Christ,  who  seems 
to  welcome  the  happy  soul.  Whether  with  or  without 
the  balance,  he  is  always  the  lord  of  souls  in  pictures  of 
the  death,  assumption,  or  glorification  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  for  tradition  teaches  that  he  received  her  spirit, 
and  cared  for  it  until  it  was  reunited  to  her  body  and 
ascended  to  her  Son.  The  old  English  coin  called  an 
angel  was  so  named  becaose  it  bore  the  image  of  this 
archangel." 

On  the  subject  generally,  see  Surenhusius,  BibL  Ka- 
tail,  p.  701 ;  Fabridus,  Paeudtpigr,  i,  839  sq. ;  Wetstein, 
i,  649 ;  ii,  735 ;  Hartmann,  Vet-Und.  p.  83 ;  Eisenmenger, 
Judenth,  i,  806  sq.;  Thilo,  Apoaypk.  i,  691 ;  Trigland, 
Dissert,  theoL  p.  198  sq.;  Laurmann,  CoUectan,  in  fp. 
Jud,  p.  71  sq. ;  Seeland,  in  the  Brem,  u.  Verdensch.  Btlh- 
liotJu  iii,  89  sq. ;  Braun,  De  Michaik  (Altorf,  1726) ;  Hu- 
renius,  De  MichaiU  (Vitemb.  1598).  See  Amgel;  Mo- 
ses. 

2.  The  father  of  Sethur,  which  latter  was  the  Asher- 
ite  commissioner  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan  (Numb, 
xiii,  13).     ac.  ante  1657. 

3.  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Izrahiah,  the  great-grand- 
son of  Issachar  (1  Chron.  vii,  3).  £.0.  prob.  post  1618. 
Possibly  the  same  with  No.  8. 

4.  One  of  the  "  sons**  of  Beriah,  a  son  of  Elpaal,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  16).    B.a  post  1612. 

5.  A  chief  Gadite  resident  in  Budian  (1  Chron.  v,  13), 
B.C  apparently  post  1093.  He  was  perhaps  identical 
with  the  son  of*  Jehishai  and  father  of  Gilead,  some  of 
the  posterity  of  whose  descendant  Abihail  are  mentioned 
as  dwelling  in  the  same  region  (1  Chron.  iv,  14).  B.C 
long  ante  782. 

6.  One  of  the  Manassite  chiliarchs  who  joined  David 
when  he  returned  to  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  20).  B.C 
1053. 

7.  The  son  of  Baaseiah  and  father  of  Shimea,  among 
the  ancestors  of  the  Levite  Asaph  (1  Chron.  vi,  40). 
B.C.  considerably  ante  1014. 

8.  The  "  father"  of  Omri,  which  latter  was  the  phy- 
larch  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  under  David  and  Solomon 
(1  Chron.  xxvii,  18).     RC.  ante  1014. 

9.  One  of  the  sons  of  king  Jehoehaphat,  whom  he 
portioned  before  the  settlement  of  the  succession  upon 
Jehoram,  but  whom  the  latter,  nevertheless,  out  of  jeal- 
ousy, caused  to  be  slain  upon  his  own  accession  (2  Chron. 
xxi,  2).     RC.  887. 

10.  A  "  son"  (prob.  descendant)  of  Shephatiah,  whose 
sou  Zebadiah  returned  with  eighty  males  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  viii,  8).    B.C.  ante  459. 

Michael,  8t,  and  all  Angels,  Feast  o£  This 
festival  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  commemo- 
rating the  ministry  of  the  holy  angels  to  the  heirs  of 
salvation,  originated  in  some  provincial  festivals  which 
were  introduced  between  the  3d  and  5th  centuries,  and 
which  were  then  combined  into  one  common  celebra- 
tion on  the  29th  of  September  by  pope  Felix  III  in  480 
(Mansi,  xiv,  73).  Its  observance  was  not  enjoined  upon 
the  Greek  Church  before  the  12th  century  (Guericke, 
KirchenrGesch,  p.  194  sq.).  The  Collect  is  taken  from  the 
Missal :  "  Deus,  qui  miro  ordine  angelorum  ministeria 
hominumque  dispensas ;  concede  propitins  ut  a  quibus 
tibi  ministrantibus  in  coelo  semper  assistitur,  ab  his  in 
terra  vita  nostra  muniatur.  Per  dominum*^  {Missed  Bar, 
"  In  festo  sancti  Michaelis  Archangeli,^  foL  ccvi).  See 
Procter,  Hist,  Booh  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  301. 

Michael  Alezandxinus,  a  noted  patriarch  of  Al- 
exandria, flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  9th  century. 
He  was  very  active  in  behalf  of  a  union  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches,  and  wrote,  about  A.D.  869,  De 
Unitate  Ecclma  (printed  in  Labbe's  Condi,  vol.  viii,  and 
in  Hardouin,  ConciL  vol.  v).  See  Cave,  Hist.  Lit,  ad  an. 
869;  Fabricius,  Bibl,  Graca,  xi,  188. 

Michael  Anchi&lus,  another  distinguished  East- 
em  ecclesiastic,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  1167  to 
1185,  was  a  decided  opponent  to  thcpattempt  at  union  of 


the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  He  was  also  noted 
as  an  eminent  disciple  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  His 
extant  works  are  five  S3modal  decrees,  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Jus  Gr,  Rom,  (iii,  227),  and  a 
dialogue  with  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  concern- 
ing the  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Of  the  latter  work 
only  some  extracts  have  been  published  by  Leo  Allatius. 
See  Smith,  Did.  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog.  i,  167. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonar(r)ot(t)i,  an  Italian 
artist,  who,  in  an  age  when  Christian  art  had  reached  its 
zenith,  stood  unrivalled  as  a  painter,  scolptdr,  poet,  and 
architect,  was  bom  in  1474  at  the  Castle  of  Caprese, 
in  Tuscany.  He  was  of  noble  origin,  having  descended 
on  his  mother's  side  from  the  ancient  family  of  Ca- 
nossa,  in  Tuscany,  while  the  Buonarotti  had  long  been 
associated  with  places  of  trust  in  the  Florentine  repub- 
lic Michael  Angeb  was  very  eariy  afforded  the  ad- 
vantages of  association  with  first-class  artists,  and  this 
gave  rise  to  the  saying  that  ^  he  sucked  in  sculpture 
with  his  milk.*'  About  1488  he  was  admitted  as  a  stu- 
dent into  the  seminary  which  was  established  by  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent  for  the  study  of  ancient  art  in 
connection  with  the  collections  of  statuary  in  the  Med- 
icean  Gardens,  and  there  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lorenzo  by  his  artistic  skill,  and  was  invited  by  that 
generous  Florentine  prince  to  take' up  his  residence 
at  the  palace  of  the  MedicL  As  an  inmate  of  the  pal- 
ace, he  enjoyed  the  society  of  eminent  literary  men, 
one  of  whom,  Angelo  Poliziano  (Politian),  became  his 
intimate  friend.  Among  his  earliest  works  was  a  mar- 
ble bass-relief,  the  subject  of  which  was  The  Battle  of 
Hercules  with  the  Centaurs.  This  work,  which  was 
approved  by  his  own  mature  judgment,  is  pre8er%*ed 
in  Florence.  Lorenzo's  death  in  1492,  and  the  tem- 
porary reverses  which  befell  the  Medici  family  in  con- 
sequence of  the  incapacity  of  Lorenzo^s  successor,  Pi- 
etro,  led  Michael  Angelo  to  quit  Florence  for  Bologna. 
There,  however,  he  remained  only  about  a  year,  and 
gladly  enough  turned  his  face  towards  Florence  again. 
Michael  now  found  a  patron  in  the  person  of  Pietro 
Soderini,  the  goofaloniere  (chief  ruler)  of  Florence. 
About  1497  he  produced  an  admirable  marble  group 
called  a  "  Pietli,"  representing  "  The  Virgin  weeping 
over  the  Dead  Body  of  her  Son."  *^In  none  of  his 
works,"  says  Ernest  Breton,  "has  he  displayed  more  per- 
fect loiowledge  of  design  and  anatomy,  or  more  pro- 
found truth  of  expression"  {Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  a.  v.). 
This  Mater  Dolorosa  now  adorns  a  chapel  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  Afler  this  he  executed  a  gigan- 
tic marble  statue  of  the  psalmist  David,  which  stands  in 
front  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  Florence.  He  received 
400  ducats  for  this  work,  on  which  he  spent  about  eight- 
een mouths,  and  which  he  finished  in  1504.  Next  in 
order  of  time,  and,  according  to  some  of  his  contempora- 
ries, first  in  merit,  ranks  his  great  cartoon  for  the  ducal 
palace  at  Florence,  which,  together  with  the  pendant 
executed  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  has  long  since  perished. 
This  work,  which  represented  a  scene  in  the  wars  with 
Pisa,  when  a  number  of  young  Florentines,  while  bath- 
ing in  the  Amo,  are  surprised  by  an  attack  of  the  Pi- 
sans,  showed  so  marvellous  a  knowledge  of  the  anatom- 
ical development  of  the  human  figure,  and  such  extraor- 
dinary facility  in  the  powers  of  execution,  that  it 
became  a  study  for  artists  of  every  laud,  creating  actu- 
ally a  new  era  in  arL  "  Such  was  the  excellence  of 
this  work,"  says  Vasari,  ^  that  some  thought  it  abst^ute 
perfection."  Another  production  which  belongs  to  this 
period,  and  which  is  of  special  interest  to  the  student 
of  Christian  art,  is  an  oil-painting  of  the  Hokf  FamUy 
(about  1504).  Shortly  afltier  his  accession  to  the  pon- 
tificate, Julius  II  called  Michael  Angelo  to  Borne,  and 
commissioned  him  to  make  the  pope's  monument,  which 
was  to  be  erected  within  St.  Peter's.  Although  this 
work  was  never  completed  on  the  colossal  s^e  on 
which  it  had  been  designed,  and  was  ultimately  erected 
in  the  Churdi  of  St.  Pietro  ad  Vincolo,  it  b  a  magnifi- 
cent composition,  and  is  memorable  for  having  givea 
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occasion  to  the  reconfltnicfcion  of  St  Peter's  on  its  pres- 
ent eubliioe  pUn,  in  order  the  better  to  adapt  it  to  the 
colosaal  dimenaions  of  the  proposed  monument.  In  1606 
Michael  Angelo,  incensed  by  the  indifference  of  the 
pontiff  towards  him,  quitted  Rome ;  but  after  a  short 
time  the  repeated  and  argent  entreaties  of  JoUus  led 
him  to  return,  and  at  the  pope's  request  he  now  paint- 
ed with  his  own  hand  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
and,  although  unwillingly,  he  b^n  in  1508,  and  com- 
pleted within  less  than  two  years  his  colossal  task, 
which  prored  one  of  the  most  marvellous  of  his  works. 
The  subjects  of  these  cartoons  are  taken  from  the  book 
of  Genesis,  but  between  these  and  the  representations 
of  the  persons  of  the  Savioar's  genealogy  are  colossal 
figures  of  prophets  and  sibylsw 

Julius  II  died  in  1513,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X, 
who,  together  with  successive  popes,  is  censured  for  il- 
libenl  conduct  towards  Michael  Angelo.  Leo  ordered 
him  to  build  the  fa^e  of  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
it  Florence,  and  compelled  him,  against  his  will,  to 
spend  several  years  in  procuring  marble  for  that  purpose. 
"It  is  a  mortifying  reflection,"  says  Duppa,  ''that  the 
talents  of  this  great  man  should  have  been  buried  and 
his  time  consumed,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Leo  X, 
in  little  else  than  in  raising  stone  out  of  a  quarry  and 
making  a  road  to  convey  it  to  the  sea"  {Lift  ofM.An^ 
pdo).  Under  the  patronage  of  Qement  VII  (1528),  Bli- 
chael  Angelo  devoted  himself  to  the  library  and  sacristy 
of  San  Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  and  in  1528  or  1529  he  spent 
his  time  at  Florence  in  the  erection  of  fortifications  to 
resist  the  attenapts  of  the  expelled  Medici  to  recover 
possession.  He  also  fought  in  the  defence  of  that  city 
against  the  papal  troops.  On  the  surrender  of  Florence 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  after  the  accession  of  pope 
Paul  III,  in  1534,  was  permitted  to  resume  the  mon- 
ument of  Julius  II,  which  he  completed  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  he  had  first  designed.  It  consists  of  seven 
statues,  one  of  which  represents  Moses,  and  was  placed 
in  the  Church  of  San  Pietro  ad  Yincolo.  This  statue 
of  Hoses  is  called  one  of  his  masterpieces.  Another 
great  production  of  this  period  is  his  great  picture  of 
the  Last,  Jujigmemi^  painted  for  the  altar  of  the  Sistine 
ChapeL  This  colossal  fresco,  nearly  70  feet  in  height, 
which  was  completed  in  1541,  after  some  eight  years  of 
close  confinement,  was  regarded  by  contemporary  critics 
as  having  surpassed  all  his  other  works  for  the  unpar- 
alleled powers  of  invention  and  the  consummate  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  figure  which  it  displayed.  On  a 
compariaoa  with  Raphael  it  loses,  however,  much  of  ita 
value,  for,  as  has  been  truly  said,  ^^one  will  seek  in  vain 
for  that  celestial  light  and  divine  inspiration  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Transfiguration."  After  its  completion, 
Michael  Angelo  devoted  himself  to  the  perfecting  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  by  the  touch  of  his  genius  was  convert- 
ed from  a  mere  Saracenic  hall  into  the  most  superb 
model  of  a  Christian  church.  He  refused  all  remunera- 
tion for  this  labor,  which  he  regarded  as  a  service  to  the 
gloiy  of  God.  He  never  married;  and  upon  his  death 
in  1563,  at  Bome,  his  remains  were  removed  to  Florence, 
and  laid  within  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce.  His  piety, 
benevolence,  and  liberality  made  him  generally  beloved ; 
and  in  the  history  of  art  no  name  shines  with  a  more 
unsullied  lustre  than  that  of  Michael  Angeb.  ^  He  was 
the  bright  luminary,**  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  from 
whom  painting  has  borrowed  a  new  lustre,  under  whose 
hands  it  assumed  a  new  appearance  and  became  another 
and  superior  art,  and  from  whom  all  his  contemporaries 
and  successors  have  derived  whatever  they  have  pos- 
sessed of  the  dignified  and  majestic"  {DitcoutBea  on 
Pamtag,  vol.  ii).  Always  a  student.,  always  dissatisfied 
with  what  he  had  done,  many  of  his  works  were  left  un- 
finished ;  but  hb  fhigments  have  educated  eminent  men. 
Id  disposition  he  was  proud  and  passionate,  but  high- 
nnnded;  not  greedy  of  gold,  but  princely  in  his  gener- 
witv.  His  mind  was  full  of  great  conceptions,  for  which 
he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  and  forego  physical  comforts. 
Of  his  merits  as  an  artist,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Ra- 


phael thanked  God  that  he  was  bom  in  the  time  of 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti.  Comparing  him  with  Ra- 
phael, Quatrem^re  de  Quincy  marks  Michael  Angelo  as 
*'the  greatest  of  draughtsmen."  ''In  painting,"  says 
Duppa,  "the  great  work  on  which  Michael  Angelo's 
fame  depends,  and,  taking  it  for  all  in  all,  the  greatest 
work  of  his  whole  life^ts  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  ChapeL 
. . .  His  sibyls  and  prophets  exhibit  with  variety  and 
energy  the  colossal  powers  of  his  mind. ...  In  his  great 
works,  his  superior  abilities  are  shown  in  the  sublimity 
of  his  conceptions,  and  the  power  and  facility  with  which 
they  are  executed."  See  Condivi,  Vita  di  Michael  A  ngeh 
Buonarotti  (Rome,  1558 ;  new  ed.  Pisa,  1828) ;  Vignali, 
Vita  di  Michael  Angelo  (1758) ;  Richard  Duppa,  Life  of 
Michael  Angelo  (London,  1806);  Hauchecome,  Vie  de 
MicheUAnge;  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  Vie  de  Michel' 
Ange  (1835);  J.  S.  Harford,  Life  of  Michael  A^igelo 
(1856-7, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hermann  Grimm,  Michael  A  ngelo's 
Leben,  and  English  version  of  the  same  (London,  1865, 2 
vols.);  Vasari,  Lives  of  Painters  and  Sculptors;  Lanzi, 
Storia  delta  Pittura ;  Winckelmann,  Neues  MaUr-LeX' 
ikon,  s.  V. ;  Nagler,  KSnstler^LexUoon^  s.  v. ;  Marie  Henri 
Bayle,  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  en  ItaUe;  Pater,  Studies 
in  the  History  of  the  Renaiasance  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  Mac- 
miUan  &  Co.,  1873,  8vo),  ch.  v,  contains  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  poetry  of  Michael  Angelo ;  and  the  excellent 
article  in  Thomas,  Diet.  Biog,  &  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Miohael  Apostolius,  an  endnent  Greek  scholar, 
who  contributed  largely  to  the  revival  of  learning  in 
Italy,  flourished  in  the  15th  century.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Gemistus  Pletho,  and  an  adherent  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  two  circumstances  which,  together 
with  his  own  merits,  caused  him  to  be  well  received  by 
cardinal  Bessarion  in  Italy,  where  he  settled  about 
1440.  Later  in  life  Michael  retired  to  Candia,  where 
he  got  a  livelihood  by  teaching  children  and  copy- 
ing manuscripts.  There  he  died,  some  rime  after  1457, 
for  in  that  year  he  wrote  a  panegyric  on  the  emperor 
Frederick  III.  Hb  principal  works  are,  a  defence  of 
Plato  against  Theodore  Graza,  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Vi- 
enna library : — Menexenus,  a  dialogue  on  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, investigating  whether  the  Mohammedans  and  Jews 
are  right  in  believing  a  Mono-Deus;  or  the  Christians, 
in  believing  a  Deus  Trin-nnus;  extant  in  MS.,  ibid. : — 
Oratio  consultoria  ad  Socerum  sibi  irascendum  cum  ad 
secundas  transiret  miptias,  extant  in  the  Bodleian: — 
AppeUatio  ad  Constantinitm  Pakeologum  ultitnm  ImpC' 
ratorum: — Oratio  ad  loannem  Arggropuium: — Epis- 
tola  XLV;  these  letters  are  extremely  important  for 
the  history  of  the  writer's  rime,  as  Lambecius  asserts, 
who  perused  all  or  most  of  them,  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  none  of  them  are  printed.  The  first  is  ad- 
dressed to  Gemistus,  the  others  to  Manuel  Chrysolaras, 
Chalcocondylas,  Argirropulns,  Bessarion,  and  other  cele- 
brated men  of  the  time.  They  are  extant  in  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian ;  some  of  them  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Vatican  and  at  Munich : — Oratio  Panegyrica  ad  Frede^ 
ricum  III,  written  about  or  perhaps  in  1457 ;  it  was  pub- 
lished in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Freherus  in  the  second 
voL  of  his  Rerum  German.  Script. : — Oratio  Fundnis  in 
Laudem  Bessarinms,  does  credit  to  the  heart  of  Michael, 
for  it  seems  that  the  cardinal  had  not  behaved  very 
generously  towards  the  poor  scholar.  Still  it  is  very 
quesrionable  whether  our  Michael  is  the  author  of  it; 
Bessarion  died  in  1472,  and  as  Michael,  previously  to 
leaving  Constantinople,  in  or  before  1440,  had  enjoyed, 
during  many  years,  the  friendship  of  Gemistus,  whose 
luime  became  conspicuous  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  15th  century,  and  who  was  a  very  old  man  in  1441, 
he  must  have  attained  a  very  great  age  if  he  survived 
Bessarion: — Disceptatio  adversus  eos  qui  Ocddentales 
OrientaUbus  superiores  esse  contendebant,  extant  in  MS. 
in  the  Bodleian : — De  Figuris  GrammatidSy  which  Leo 
Allarius  esteemed  so  highly  that  he  intended  to  publish 
it,  but  was  unfortunately  prevented: — An  Etymological 
Dictionary;  doubtful  whether  still  extant;  a  work  of 
great  importance :— Twvin,  Violets,  a  pleasing  title  giv- 
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en  to  a  collection  of  sentences  of  celebrated  persons. 
Arsenius,  of  Malvasia,  made  an  extract  of  it  ('Airo^^i- 
yfiara  [Rome,  8ro]),  which  he  dedicated  to  pope  Leo  X, 
who  reigned  from  1518  to  1522 :— Sui/aywyj}  IlapoifjuiaVy 
containing  2027  Greek  proverbs,  a  very  remarkable  lit^ 
tie  work,  which  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  lovers 
of  Greek  literature;  it  was  dedicated  by  the  aathor  to 
,Ca8parus  Uxama,  or  Osmi,  a  Sp^ish  prelate,  whom 
Michael  met  at  Rome.  Editions:  the  Greek  text  by 
Hervagius  (Basle,  1558,  8vo);  the  text,  with  a  Latin 
version  and  valuable  notes,  by  P.  Pantinos  and  A.  Scholl, 
(Leyd.  1619, 4to) ;  also  cum  Clavi  Homerica,  by  George 
Perkins.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ad  an.  1440;  Fabricius, 
BibL  Grac,  xi,  189;  Smith,  Did,  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog, 
and  Mythol  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Michael  BalsSmon,  a  noted  Eastern  ecclesiastic, 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Constantinople,  where 
he  always  lived.  He  was  one  of  the  Greek  deputies 
sent  in  1438  to  the  Council  of  Florence,  discovered  the 
secret  intrigues  of  the  Latins,  and  prognosticated  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  union  of  the  two  churches,  to  which 
he  subscribed  reluctantly.  He  wrote  and  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  Joannes  Palieologus  Anaphora  CUri  Cotutanti- 
nopolitanij  of  which  Leo  Allatius  gives  a  few  fragments 
in  his  work  De  Consensu  utriusque  Ecdesia,  See  Cave, 
Hist,  Lit.  ad  an.  1440 ;  Fabricius,  BiU.  GrcecOf  x,  873,  note. 

Michael  Bradaoins,  the  first  Moravian  bishop, 
flourished  originally  as  a  Hussite  priest  at  Zamberg,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Bohemia,  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century.  In  1467,  when  the  Moravian  Brethren 
(q.  V.)  separated  from  the  National  Church,  and  insti- 
tuted a  ministry  of  their  own,  Michael,  who  had  in  the 
mean  time  joined  the  Moravian  Brethren,  was  sent,  to- 
gether with  two  other  priests,  to  a  Waldensian  colony 
on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  Austria,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  episcopacy.  These  Waldenses  were  on  friend- 
ly terms  with  the  Calixtines,  and  openly  fraternized 
with  them  at  the  mass.  John  Rokyzan,  the  Calixtine 
leader,  who  had  ambitious  projects  with  regard  to  the 
archiepiscopal  chair  at  Prague,  which  had  long  been  va- 
cant, hoped  to  win  the  support  of  the  Waldenses.  Hence, 
when  their  ministry  had  become  extinct,  he  induced 
bishop  Philibert,  who  had  come  to  Prague  as  a  delegate 
of  the  Council  of  Basle,  to  ordain  two  members  of  the 
Waldensian  colony,  Frederick  Nemez  and  John  Wlach, 
as  priests,  on  the  i4th  of  September,  1488.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  the  following  year  (1484) — when  the  Taborites 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Calixtines ;  when  the  utmost 
confusion  prevailed  throughout  Bohemia  in  Church  and 
3tate;  when  an  open  feud  was  raging  between  the  coun- 
cil and  the  pope ;  when,  however,  the  former  did  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  conciliate  the  Bohemians — these 
two  W^aldensian  priests  were  consecrated  bishops  at 
Basle  by  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This 
act  was  meant  as  an  example  and  encouragement  for 
the  Bohemians,  that  they  might  be  the  more  ready  to 
accept  the  compactata  of  the  council  Nemez  and  Wlach 
consecrated  other  bishops,  of  whom  two  were  living  in 
1467,  the  name  of  the  senior  being  Stephen.  He  and 
his  associate  consecrated  Michael  Bradacius  and  his  two 
companions,  who  thus  became  the  first  bishops  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren.  A  Church  council  was  organized, 
of  which  Michael  Bradacius  was  constituted  the  presi- 
dent. After  a  time  he  resigned  the  presidency  in  favor 
of  Matthias  of  Kunwalde  (q.  v.),  but  remained  in  the 
council  He  died  at  Reichenau  in  1501.  Zezschwitz, 
in  his  article  Lukas  v.  Prag,  in  Herzog^s  Real-Enrykl, 
vol  XX,  calls  in  question  the  authenticity  of  the  above 
narrative,  but  fails  to  make  good  his  doubts.  He  is 
misled  by  preconceived  notions  against  the  Moravian 
episcopacy,  as  his  article  plainly  shoitvs.  The  transfer 
of  the  Waldensian  episcopate  to  the  Brethren  is  estab- 
lished by  a  number  of  documents,  whose  dates  range 
*"«x)m  1476  to  1600,  in  the  "  Lissa  Folios,"  at  Hermhut 
^  Moravian  Brrthrkn,  the  ^xciknt)  ;  by  the  of- 


ficial report  (1478)  of  Wenzel  Koranda,  the  administra- 
tor of  the  Utraquist  Consistory  at  Prague  (Palacky's 
Geschichte  v,  Bdhmen,  i,  191, 192) ;  and  by  the  cariicst 
histories  of  Blahoslaw,  Lasitius,  Regenvolscius,  and  Co- 
menius ;  while  the  origin  of  the  Waldensian  episcopa- 
cy is  set  forth  in  the  official  answers  with  which  the 
Brethren  met  the  attacks  of  the  learned  Jesuit,  Wenzel 
Sturm,  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian  IL  These  answers 
were  written  by  the  assistant  bbhop  Jaffet,  and  are  pre- 
served in  the  archives  at  Hermhut.  The  validitv 
of  the  episcopate  of  the  Brethren  was  not  doubted  either 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  or  by  the  National  Church,  and 
the  fact  that  they  bad  secretly  secured  it  from  the  Wal- 
denses brought  about  a  severe  persecution  immediately 
after  the  truth  became  known  (1468).  Compete  Ben- 
ham's  Origin  and  Episcopate  of  the  BoK  Breth.  (Lond. 
1867) ;  Schweinitz's  Moravian  Episcopate  (Betblebem, 
1865);  Fsilackys  Geschichte  v.Bohmen,  vu,A92;  Ginde- 
ly's  Geschichte  d,B,B,i,S7;  Czerwenka's  Persetutions- 
biichlein  (GUtersIoh,  1869),  c  xx,  n.  81 ;  Croger's  Gesch. 
d.Alten  Bruderkirche  (Gnadan,  1865),  vol  i.    (£.  de  S.) 

Michael  CerularlUB,  a  noted  Eastern  ecclesiastic, 
flourished  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  1 1  tb  century.  He  gained  great  notoriety  main- 
ly by  his  violent  attacks  upon  the  Latin  Church.  He 
caused  so  much  scandal  that  pope  Leo  IX  sent  cardinals 
Humbert  and  Frederick,  with  Peter,  archbishop  of  Amalfi. 
to  Constantinople  in  order  to  persuade  Cemlarius  to  a 
more  moderate  conduct  Their  efforts  were  not  only 
unsuccessful,  but  they  were  treated  with  such  abuse  that 
Humbert  excommunicated  the  virulent  patriarch.  Ce- 
mlarius in  his  turn  excommunicated  the  three  legatee, 
and  he  caused  the  name  of  pope  Leo  IX  to  be  erased 
from  the  diptychs.  In  1057  he  prevailed  upon  the  em- 
peror Michael  Stratioticus  to  yield  to  his  successful  ri^-al, 
Isaac  Comnenus,  whose  interest  he  took  care  of  for  some 
time.  Differences,  however,  soon  broke  out  betAveen 
them;  and  when  he  was  once  quarrelling  with  Isaac 
about  the  respective  authority  of  the  Church  and  the 
State,  he  impudently  cried  out,  "  I  have  given  you  the 
crown,  and  I  know  how  to  take  it  from  you  again.*' 
Banishment  was  his  due  reward,  and  Isaac  was  about  to 
remove  him  from  his  see  when  death  removed  him  from 
the  earth  (1058).  Cemlarius  wrote:  Decisio  Sgnodtctt 
de  Nuptiis  in  Septimo  Gradu :  —  De  Matrimonio  pro- 
hUfito  (the  former  printed,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  third 
book,  and  fragments  of  the  latter  in  the  fourth  book  of 
Leunclavius,  Jns  Grosco-Roman.) : — Epistolce  II  ad  /V- 
trum  A  ntiochemim  (Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  second  voL 
of  Cotelerius,  Ecdes.  Grac  Monument.^ : — De  Sacerdo^ 
lis  Uxore  AduUerio  poUuta  (in  Cotelerius,  Pafres  Apos- 
toV) : — Srifjuiutpay  s.  Edictum  SynodaU  adcer^tts  Latinos 
de  Pittaciaf  sen  De  Excommunicatione  a  Latmis  Legatis 
in  ipsum  a&  ipso  in  Legates  vibrato,  anno  1054,  die  sep- 
timo Juniijactum  (Grsece  et  Latine,  in  Leo  Allatius,  De 
Libr,  Ecdes,  Greeds) : — Homilia  (ed.  Graece  et  Latine, 
by  Montfaucon,  under  the  title  Epistola  Synodi  yic^r- 
once  ad  Sanctam  Alexandria  Ecdesiam  [Paris,  1715, 
foL]).  There  are,  farther,  extant  in  MS.  ^agmcnts  of 
several  letters,  as  Contra  RebeUes  Ahbates,  Contra  Ar- 
menios,  De  Homicidio  facto  in  Ecdesia,  De  Episcoporum 
Judidis,  etc  See  Cave,  Hist  Lit.  ad  an.  1048 ;  Fabri- 
cius, BiU,  Grac  xi,  195, 196. 

Miohael  Qlyoas,  a  noted  ecdenastical  historian 
of  the  Greek  Church  of  the  12th  century  (some  place 
him  as  late  as  the  15th),  was  a  native  of  Sicily,  and 
flourished  about  A.D.  1120.  His  most  important  pro- 
duction, the  Annates  Qjuadripartiti,  is  a  work  not  only 
historioU,  but  also  philosophical  and  theological.     Part 

I  describes  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days ;  Part 

II  extends  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  Part 

III  to  Constantine  the  Great;  and  Part  lY  to  the  death 
of  Alexius  Comnenus,  A.D.  1118.  It  was  published  in 
Gr.  and  Lat.,  with  notes,  by  Labbe  (Paris,  1660,  fol.). 
Glycas  also  wrote  Disputationcida  IJ,  and  likewise 
many  epistles,  of  which  fragments  are  preserved. 
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Bflchael  Mon&chus,  a  theologian  of  the  Church 
of  the  East,  flourished  as  presbyter  at  Constantinople 
probably  towards  the  close  of  the  9th  centur>%  He  is 
noted  as  the  author  of  Encomium  Ignatn  PcUriarcha 
(who  died  in  877),  edited,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  a  very 
mutilated  form,  by  Raderus  in  his  i4cfa  CimcUii  (Ingol- 
Mdt,  1604, 4to),  also  in  the  eighth  vol.  of  the  Concilia : 
—Encomium  ^  A^elicorvm  Ordinum  DudortB,  Mi- 
dutiem  et  G(Aridem : — Encomittm  in  gloriotwn  Christi 
Apostolum  Pkilippum: — Perhaps  Vita  et  Afiracula  STti 
SkoUn.'-'Vita  Theodori  Studita,  of  which  Baronius 
gives  some  fragments  in  his  A  mtales  ad  an.  795  and  826. 
The  complete  text,  with  a  Latin  translation,  was  pub- 
lished by  Jacobus  de  la  Baune,  in  the  fifth  voL  of  C^yera 
Sirmimdi  (Paris,  1696,  foL).  The  life  of  Theodore  Stu- 
dita,  as  wc^  as  one  or  two  of  the  other  productions,  was 
perhaps  written  by  another  Blichael  Monachus,  a  con- 
temporary and  survivor  of  Studita,  who  died  as  early  as 
^6.  The  author  of  this  life  was  a  very  incompetent 
writer.  Cave, //ut.  L»<L  ad  an.  876 ;  Fabricius,  ^i6^A. 
Grscix,  505. 

Ifichael  Psellns,  Jr^  a  noted  Greek  philosopher 
and  teacher,  flourished  at  Constantinople  from  1020  to 
llOo,  as  teacher  of  theology  and  philosophy.  He  is  no- 
ted as  the  writer  of  AidavKoXia  iravroBa-Trri  in  Fabri- 
rioi,  Biblioth,  Graca  (voL  x) : — Utpi  dvvafifutv  r^c 
^^rx^,  edited  by  Tarin  (Par.  1618  sq.) :— a  Paraphrase 
of  Ariirtotle^s  ITcpt  ipiuviiaq  (Yen.  1506) : — Synopsis  of 
Aristotle's  Organon^  edited  by  Ehlinger  (Augsb.  1597) : 
—Commentary  on  Aristotle's  Natural  Philotophy^  in 
Lat.  by  Camotius  (Yen.  1554) : — lifpi  tUv  -KkvTi  putvittv 
of  Porphyrins  (Basle,  1542): — Tlfpi  Ivfpyiiat  datfiSvwVf 
edited  by  Gaulinenns  (Paris,  1615).  See  Leo  Allatius, 
De  PseUiB  eorumque  tariptia  (Rome,  1684) ;  Ueberweg, 
HisL  Philos.  i,  404;  Enfield,  Hist.  Philos,  p.  474. 

Michael  ScotiiB,  a  learned  author  of  the  18th 
century,  was  bom  at  Durham,  England ;  or,  as  some  as- 
sert, at  Balweary,  Scotland.  He  attended  lectures  at 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  mathematics  and  Orien  tal  languages.  Em- 
peror Frederick  II,  who  reigned  at  that  time  in  Germany, 
was  the  most  prominent  protector  of  art  and  sciences, 
and  Michael  went  to  his  court,  studying  medicine  and 
chemistry.  After  a  stay  of  several  years  in  Germany, 
he  returned  to  En^nd,  where  he  became  a  great  fa- 
vorite of  king  Edward  IL  He  died  in  1291,  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  Michael  Scotus  was  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  his  knowledge  in  secret  arts  and  magic  (comp. 
Dante,  Inferno,  -sil,  115-118).  It  is  said  that  his  books 
00  magic  were  buried  with  him.  He  was  also  actively 
engaged  in  the  translation  of  Aristotle,  which  was  made 
by  command  of  emperor  Frederick  II,  and  was  afterwards 
printed  at  Venice  in  1496 :  A  ristoteUs  opera  Latine  versa^ 
partim  e  Graco,  partim  e  A  rahico^  per  viros  ledos  et  in 
Mtriusque  lingucB  prokUione  perUos,  jutsu  imperaloris 
Fridirici  II.  He  probably  translated  the  natural  phi- 
knophy  of  Aristotle  from  the  Arabic  version  of  Avicen- 
iia.  Michael  is  the  author  oi  De  tecretis  natures,  sive  de 
pTocreatione  kominie  et  pht/siognomia,  and  of  the 
Qfuegtio  curiosa  de  natura  tolie  et  luna^  L  e.  of  gold 
and  silver.  He  has  also  been  considered  the  author  of 
Menta  phUomtpkica  seu  enchiridton,  in  quo  de  quaetionHnu 
nensaUbus  et  rarOs  ac  jucundia  hominum  congreetibue 
agkur,  which  has  been  printed  several  times.  This 
latter  work,  however,  has  been  attributed,  by  some  at 
least,  to  Theobald  Anguilbertus,  a  learned  Irishman, 
who  lived  about  the  year  1500  as  doctor  of  medicine  and 
pbikeophy  at  Paris.  See  Tennemann,  Manual  Hist. 
PkHoi.  p.  228 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(R.&R.) 

Michael  Vm,  suniamed  Pauboloous  (o  Ha- 
XaioXoyoc),  emperor  of  Nicsea,  and  afterwards  of  Con- 
stantinople, from  A.D.  1260  to  1282,  the  restorer  of  the 
Greek  empire,  anil  the  laborer  for  the  *<  unity  of  the 
Church,"  was  bom  of  noble  parentage  in  1284.  At  an 
early  age  he  rose  to  eminence,  which  he  owed  more  to 


his  uncommon  talents  than  to  his  illustrious  birth.  He 
was  in  great  favor  with  the  emperor  Theodore  (11)  Las- 
caris.  This  sovereign  died  in  August,  1259,  leaving  a 
son,  John  III,  who  was  only  nine  years  old,  and  over 
whom  he  had  placed  the  patriarch  Aisenius,  and  the 
magnus  domesticus  Muzalon,  as  guardians.  Michael, 
the  friend  of  the  soldiers,  was  determined  to  secure  fur 
himself  the  place  of  Muzalon,  who  was  despatched  by 
the  imperial  guard,  and  Michael  Palseologus,  whom 
Theodore  shortly  before  his  decease  had  appointed  mag- 
nus dux,  was  chosen  as  guardian  instead,  and  soon  after- 
wards received  or  gave  himself  the  title  and  power  of 
despot.  Next  he  made  himself  master  of  the  imperial 
treasury,  bribed  or  gained  the  Varangian  guard  and  the 
clergy,  and  secured  his  proclamation  as  emperor  at 
Magnesia.  Michael  and  the  boy  John  were  crowneil 
together  at  Nictea,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1260.  While 
the  event  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  at  home,  it  failed 
to  secure  friends  abroad.  The  Latins,  especiaUy,  were 
dissatisfied ;  assumed  a  haughty  tone  towards  Michael, 
and  demanded  the  cession  of  those  parts  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  which  belonged  to  Nicsea,  as  a  condition  of 
acknowledging  him  as  emperor.  But  Michael  treated 
the  Latin  ambassadors  with  ridicule,  and,  in  answer,  took 
prompt  measures  for  driving  the  Latins  out  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1260,  Baldwin 
II  was  shut  up  within  his  capital  Michael,  however, 
was  not  strong  enough  to  reduce  the  city,  and  was 
obliged  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade ;  until  one 
day,  one  Curtrizacus,  the  commander  of  a  body  of  volun- 
teer auxiliaries,  was  informed  of  the  existence  of  a  sub- 
terranean passage  leading  from  a  place  outside  the  walls 
into  the  cellar  of  a  house  within  them,  and  which  seemed 
not  to  be  generally  known.  Upon  the  strength  of  thb 
information,  a  plan  was  formed  for  the  surprise  of  the 
garrison  by  means  of  the  passage,  and,  after  concerting 
measures  with  the  comnuinder- in -chief,  he  ventured 
with  fifty  men  through  the  passage  into  the  city.  His 
plan  succeeded  completely.  No  sooner  was  he  within 
than  he  took  possession  of  the  nearest  gate,  disarmed 
the  post,  opened  it,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Greeks 
rushed  in.  The  stratagem  was  execut^  in  the  dead  of 
night.  The  inhabitants,  roused  from  their  slumber,  soon 
learned  the  cause  of  the  noise,  and  kept  quiet  within 
their  houses,  or  Joined  their  daring  countrymen.  The 
Latins,  dispersed  in  various  quarters,  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  and  fled  in  all  directions,  while  the  emperor  Bald- 
win had  scarcely  time  to  leave  his  palace  and  escape  on 
board  of  a  Venetian  galley,  which  carried  him  immedi- 
ately to  Italy.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July, 
1261,  Constantinople  was  in  the  undisputed  possession 
of  the  Greeks,  after  it  had  borne  the  yoke  of  the  Latins 
during  fifty-seven  years,  three  months,  and  thirteen 
days. 

Michael,  informed  of  the  success  of  his  arms,  lost  no 
time  in  repairing  to  Constantinople;  and  on  the  14th 
of  August  held  his  triumphal  entrance,  saluted  by  the 
people  with  demonstrations  of  the  sincerest  joy.  Con- 
stantinople, however,  was  no  more  what  it  had  been. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Latins  plunder,  rapine,  and  dev- 
astation had  spoiled  it  of  its  former  splendor;  trade  had 
deserted  its  harbor,  and  thousands  of  dpiUent  families 
had  abandoned  the  palaces  or  mansions  of  their  forefa- 
thers in  order  to  avoid  contact  with  the  hated  foreign- 
ers. To  restore,  repeople,  and  readom  Constantinople 
was  now  Michael's  principal  task;  and, in  order  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose  the  better,  he  confirmed  the  exten- 
sive privileges  which  the  Venetian,  the  Genoese,  and 
the  Fisan  merchants  had  received  ftom  the  Latin  emper- 
ors. Although  the  Nicssan  emperors  considered  them- 
selves the  legitimate  successors  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
the  possession  of  Constantinople  was  an  event  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  suggest  to  Michael  the  idea  of  a  new 
coronation,  which  was  accordingly  solemnized  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Sophia.  But  Michael  was  crowned  alone,^ 
without  John — an  evil  omen  for  the  friends  of  the  young 
emperor,  whose  fear^were  but  too  soon  realized,  for  on 
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Christmas-day  of  the  same  year,  1261,  John  was  deprived 
of  sight  and  sent  into  exile  to  a  distant  fortress.  This 
hateful  crime  caused  a  general  indignation  anong  tlie 
people,  and  might  have  proved  the  ruin  of  Michael  had 
he  been  a  man  of  a  less  energetic  turn  of  mind.  The 
patriarch  Arsenius,  cc^oardian  to  John,  was  irreconcila^ 
ble ;  he  feariessly  pronounced  exoommanication  upon  the 
imperial  criminal,  and  years  of  trouble  and  commotion 
elapsed  before  Michael  was  readmitted  into  the  commu- 
nion of  the  faithful  by  the  second  sncceseor  of  Arsenius, 
the  patriarch  Joseph. 

The  loss  of  Constantinople  pope  Urban  IV  regarded 
as  robbing  him  of  the  hope  of  effecting  a  union  between 
the  Latin  and  the  Greek  churches,  and  he  therefore 
urged  the  £uropean  prinees  to  undertake  a  crusade 
against  the  Greek  schismatics;  but  Michael  avoided  the 
danger  by  promising  the  pope  to  do  his  utmost  in  order 
to  effect  himself  a  mediation  between  the  belligerents, 
and,  as  both  the  parties  were  tired  of  bloodshed,  peace 
was  soon  restored  (1263).  In  1266  Arsenius  was  de- 
posed, because  he  would  not  revoke  the  excommunica- 
tion he  had  pronounced  against  the  emperor;  where- 
upon the  prelate's  adherents,  the  Arsenites,  caused  a 
schism  which  lasted  till  1312.  See  Absenius.  In  this 
skilful  manner  he  also  avoided  troubles  which  threat- 
ened him  in  1269,  when  Charles,  king  of  Sicily,  took  up 
arms  on  pretence  of  restoring  the  fugitive  Baldwin  to 
the  throne,  and  forthwith  marching  up<xi  Constantino- 
ple, placed  the  capital  in  jeopardy.  Michael,  afraid  that 
these  hostilities  were  only  Uie  forerunners  of  a  general 
crusade  of  all  the  Latin  princes  against  him,  made  prompt 
proposals  for  a  union  of  the  Greek  Church  with  that  of 
Home.  The  learned  Veocus,  accompanied  by  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  Greek  clergy,  were 
sent  to  the  council  which  was  called  to  assemble  at 
Lyons  in  1274;  and  there  the  union  was  effected  by  the 
Greeks  giving  way  in  the  much  disputed  doctrine  of 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  submitting  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope.  See  Lyons,  II.  The  union, 
however,  was  desired  only  by  a  minority  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  orthodox  majori^  accordingly  did  their  utmost 
to  prevent  the  measure  from  being  carried  out.  Mi- 
chael, in  his  turn,  supported  his  policy  with  force.  The 
patriarch  Joseph  was  deposed,  and  Yeccus  appointed  in 
his  stead;  cruel  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  all  those 
who  opposed  the  union ;  and  Greece  was  shaken  by  a 
religious  commotion  which  forms  a  remarkable  event  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  East.  As  space  forbids 
us  to  dwell  here  longer  upon  these  important  transac- 
tions, we  can  only  remark  that  the  union  was  never 
effectually  carried  out,  and  was  entirely  abandoned 
upon  the  death  of  Michael  See  Filioqub;  Gkebk 
Church. 

The  manifest  duplicity  and  the  cruelty  with  which 
the  emperor  behaved  finally  made  him  odious  to  his 
own  subjects  and  contemptible  to  his  Latin  friends,  and 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
domestic  troubles  and  foreign  wars.  His  dearly-bought 
friendship  with  the  Latin,  and  especially  the  Italian 
powers,  was  brought  to  a  very  speedy  end.  Upon  the 
decease  of  the  ex-emperor  Baldwin,  his  son  Philip  as- 
sumed the  imperial  title,  and  formed  an  alliance  between 
pope  Martin  lY,  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  and 
the  Venetians,  with  a  view  of  reconquering  Constanti- 
nople and  dividing  the  Greek  empire.  But  the  invaders 
failed,  and  Michael,  not  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  his 
arms  and  the  material  benefit  he  derived  from  his  vic- 
tor}*-,  resolved  to  take  terrible  revenge :  he  paid  twenty 
thousand  ounces  of  gold  towards  equipping  a  Catalan 
fleet,  with  which  king  Peter  of  Aragon  was  to  attack 
Sicily ;  and  the  "  Sicilian  Vespers,*'  in  which  eight  thou- 
sand Frenchmen  were  massacred,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  Sicily  was  wrested  from  Charles  of  Anjou  and 
united  with  Aragon,  were  in  some  degree  the  work  of 
Michael's  fury.  In  the  autumn  of  1282  he  fell  ill,  and 
died  Dec  11, 1282,  leaving  the  renown  of  a  successful 
*'it  treacherous  tyrant.     See  Nic€5)h.  Gregor.  lib.  iv-v ; 


Acropol.c.76,etc;  Phranz.  libw  i ;  Pacfaymeres,  M*forsd 
Rerum  a  MichaeU  Pctlaologa  geMtanm  (1666);  Neale, 
Hist,  of  the  East,  Ch.  ii,  311  sq.;  Hase,  CL  Uisf,  p.  269, 
354  sq.;  SchrOckh,  Kircka^eichichte,  xxviii,  315  sq.; 
Gieseler,  J:>xles,  HitL  iu,  232,  413;  Flbulkes,  Dicinoms 
in  Ckristmdam,  voL  i ;  Neander,  Ch,  BisL  viii,  264 ;  Hard- 
wick,  Ch,  Hist,  of  the  Middle  Affe$,  p.  27»-282;  Hef^ 
Concikengetehichte,  vol  iv;  Sndth,  Diet,  of  Grtfk  and 
RomcM  Biogr.  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mlohaelensl,  Jean,  a  Swiss  theologian  of  tlie  12th 
century,  the  date  of  whose  birth  and  death  are  unknown, 
figured  as  a  bishop  of  Lausanne  in  1166.  We  know  so 
little  of  his  life  that  we  cannot  say  whether  this  same 
Michaelensi  was  the  one  that  assisted  at  the  Council  of 
Troyes  in  1128,  and  who  was  commissioned  to  draw  up 
a  body  of  rules  for  the  Temple  order.  These  rules  have 
often  been  reprinted,  but  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Chronigue  de  Citecauc,  by  Anbert  Lemire.  They 
have  also  been  attributed  to  Saint  Bernard,  hot  with- 
out foundation.  See,  for  the  scanty  information  aocea- 
sible,  Fleury,  Hist,  EccUs,  liv.  67,  n.  55 ;  MabUlon,  Op, 
S,  Bemarde,  i,  671 ;  Hist,  Littir,  de  la  France,  xi,  66 ; 
Ruchat,  Abrsffi  de  VHistoirt  EccUs.  du  patfs  de  Vawi, 
p.  75. 

MichaeliB  is  the  name  of  a  German  family  distin- 
guished in  the  Protestant  theological  world.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  eminent  members  of  this  family : 

1.  Christian  Benedikt  was  bom  at  Elrich,  in 
Hohnstein,  Jan.  26, 1680.  He  was  educated  mt  Halle, 
and  in  1713  was  made  a  professor  extraordinary  of  phi- 
losophy, and  in  1731  ordinary  professor  of  theology  at 
his  alma  mater.  In  1738  he  was  transferred  to  the  de- 
partments of  Greek  and  Oriental  literature.  He  died 
Feb.  22, 1764.  He  was  not  a  very  prolific  writer,  but 
his  few  productions  display  unu^ial  talent  and  ripe 
scholarship.  He  was  a  thorough  master  of  the  Biblical 
languages,  particularly  the  Hebrew.  His  principal  works 
are,  1.  On  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Philology  :  Dissertation 
qua  solacismus  casuum  ab  Ebraismo  S,  Codicis  deptUi' 
tur  (Halle,  1729) : — Dissert,  qua  solacismus  generis  a 
Synlaxi  8,  Codicis  Ebraici  depeUitur  (Halle,  1739):— 
a  treatise  against  the  etymological  hypothesis,  defended 
by  Hermann  Hardt  and  others,  that  Hebrew  and  the 
cognate  tongues  were  derived  from  Greek  (Halle,  1726): 
— a  treatise  on  the  Hebrew  points,  in  which  he  took  the 
side  of  Oipellus  (Halle,  1739) : — a  dissertation  on  Script- 
ure Paronomasia  (Halle,  1737) : — a  disputation  on  He- 
brew  EJUpses  (Halle,  1724).  2.  On  Biblical  Exegesis  :  De 
Herba  Borith  (Halle,  1728)  i—De  Idunuea  et  tjus  Antiq. 
Historia  (Halle,  178S) :  —  Philologemaia  Medica  (in 
which  he  discusses  certain  points  of  the  ars  medica  of 
the  Bible) : — Observationes  philologica  de  nomimbus  pro- 
priis  Ebrcdsy  a  woric  which  was  a  worthy  predecessor 
of  Simon's  Onomasticon  V,  T,:^Dissertatio  philologica 
de  antiquitatibus  cBconomim  pcUriarchalis  (reprinted  in 
Ugolino,  Thesaur,  xxiv,  323).  In  the  year  1749  he 
published  Tractatus  aiticus  de  variis  lectiombus  N,  T, 
caute  coU^endis  ei  dijudicandiSf  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
the  various  readings  of  the  Greek  Testament,  exhibit- 
ing proofs  of  an  accurate  critical  judgment.  It  gives 
some  account  of  the  MSS.  known  in  his  day,  both  Greek 
and  Latin ;  of  the  ancient  versions,  and  of  the  patristic 
quotations.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  his  co-opera- 
tion with  his  uncle,  Johann  Heinru^  Michaelis  (q.  v.),  in 
the  valuable  commentary  on  the  Hagiographa,  Our 
author  contributed  the  annotations  on  the  Proverbs, 
Lamentations,  and  Daniel.  He  was  also  associated  with 
J.  H.  Michaelis  in  a  commentary  on  the  first  two  of  the 
greater  prophets.  Simultaneously  with  the  work  of  the 
latter  on  Isaiah,  noticed  above,  appeared  C.  B.  Michae- 
lis's  treatise,  De  Jeremia  et  de  Vaticimo  ejus  (Halle,  1712). 
In  the  year  1736  he  published  a  short  work,  De  vaii' 
cinio  A  mosipropheUe,  See  Kitto,  Cgdop,  BibL  Lit,  s.  v. ; 
Herzog,  Real-EncgkhpSdie,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

2.  Johann  David,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Crennany's 
theologians,  and  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Halle 
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Feb.  27, 1717.  After  recdving  instniction  for  some  time 
fivm  priviUe  tutors,  MichaelU  spent  four  years  in  the 
Orphan  Scbod  at  Halle,  where  his  attention  was  partic- 
ularly directed  to  languages  and  phUosophy.  In  1788 
he  began  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  univerrity,  and  it 
was  here  that  he  obtained  from  the  chancellor  Lndwig's 
lectures  on  Gensan  history  the  fouhdation  of  that 
knowledge  of  general  law  and  of  the  constitution  of  so- 
aety  which  was  afterwards  dispUiyed  in  hu  MosctUchea 
RtekL  (See  below.)  In  1740  he  visited  EngUnd, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  eminent 
sefaolan  both  in  London  and  in  Oxford.  During  part 
of  bis  residenoe  in  England  he  preached  in  the  (German 
efaapel  at  St.  James's  Palace.  On  his  return  to  Germany, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  history,  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  Biblical  criticism.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
chancellor  Lndwig,  Midiaelis  was  commissioned  to  ar- 
nmge  and  catalogue  his  immense  library.  The  cata- 
logue was  published  in  1745,  and  is  considered  a  model 
for  such  works.  Michadis  published  his  first  book  in  1789. 
It  was  a  DiamiiaUa  de  Ptmetmorum  Hebr,  Antiquitaie, 
and  was  quite  ultra-orthodox,  written  in  the  Buxtorfian 
manner.  But  later  he  appears  to  have  Joined  the  school 
of  Sehnbena,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar he  published  in  1745.  The  pietistio  air  of  Halle 
finally  led  him  to  accept  the  proffered  position  at  Grot- 
tingen,  and  he  removed  to  that  place  in  1746,  and  there 
be  spent  the  rest  ctf  his  life,  although  he  was  invited  by 
Frederick  the  Great  in  1768  to  return  to  Prussia.  To 
the  University  of  Gottingen  Michaelis  rendered  the 
most  important  services  as  professor  l)f  theology  and 
Oriental  literature  from  1745  to  1791 ;  as  secretary  and 
director  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  from  1751  to 

1770,  when  he  left  it  on  account  of  some  differences  with 
the  members;  as  editor  of  the  Journal  entitled  GtUhrte 
Anzeigm,  firom  1758  to  1770;  and  as  librarian  and  di- 
rector of  the  philological  seminary,  which  would  have 
been  abandoned  after  the  death  oif  Gesner  in  1761  if 
Michaelis  had  not  consented  to  direct  it  gratoitonsly. 

In  Older  to  throw  new  light  upon  Biblical  science, 
Michaelis  planned  the  expedition  to  Arabia  and  India 
which  was  condacted  by  Garstcn  Niebuhr.  The  first 
project  of  this  enterprise  was  submitted  in  the  year  1756 
to  baron  Yon  BemstorfF,  then  minister  of  Frederick  V, 
king  of  Denmark.  The  course  of  the  travellers  was 
directed  mainly  by  Michaelis,  who  drew  up  a  series  of 
questions  for  their  guidance.  These  questions  discuss 
the  most  interesting  points  of  Biblical  science — sacred 
geography,  Oriental  habits  and  customs,  natural  pro- 
ductions mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  diseases  which 
idU  affect  men  in  the  East  as  they  did  of  old.  <<The 
perspicuity,  and  predsion,  and  learning  with  which  our 
author  proposes  the  questions,  and  the  information  in 
answer  to  them  obtained  by  Niebuhr  and  Forskal  (as 
embodied  in  the  VojfOffe  en  Arable  and  Description  de 
riniflte  of  the  former,  and  in  the  Descriptiones  Ammti' 
/isat,  etc,  of  the  latter),  strikingly  illustrate  the  sagao- 
itj  of  Michaelis ;  and  the  literary  results  of  the  expedi- 
tioo,  though  short  of  the  exaggerated  expectations  of 
the  time,  have,  in  the  shape  of  five  quarto  volumes,  been 
permanently  beneficial  to  Biblical  science.  In  1775 
Michadis  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Polar  Star  by  the 
king  of  Sweden;  in  1786  he  was  appointed  an  Aulic 
coonseUor  of  Hanover,  and  in  1789  he  was  elected  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  Paris.  He  died 
Aug.  22, 179I« 

The  works  of  MichaeUs  are  very  numerous;  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  roost  important  In  Oriental 
literature,  gramnuus  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic,  and  treatises  on  various  subjects  connected  with 
theae  languages :  Orienialucke  una  Exegetiscke  Biblio- 
thA  (a  viduable  periodical  commenced  by  Michaelis  in 

1771,  and  of  which  he  conducted  24  vols.)  *. — Supplemenia 
M  Lexiea  ffebraiea  (6  pts.  in  2  vols.  4to — useful,  not 
nore  hr  the  language  Ulnstrated,  than  for  the  informa- 
tion ailbnkd  on  Biblical  geography,  archaeology,  and 
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natural  history.  In  philosophy :  an  essay  On  the  InfiU' 
ence  ofOpimoni  on  Languagef  and  of  Language  on  Opin- 
toM,  which  obtained  a  prize  firom  the  Prussian  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1759;  a  treatise  on  moral  pkHosophg,  and 
other  works.  In  history,  geography,  and  chronology: 
Spidiegium  Geographia  Uebraorum  exlerm  po$e  Bo- 
tAartum  (Getting.  1769, 1780) ;  other  treatises  on  geog- 
raphy and  chronology;  several  separate  dissertations  on 
the  laws  and  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  the  substance  of 
most  c/(  which  is  embodied  in  his  Moeaitchet  Reckty  in 
6  voIb.  1770-75;  a  second  edition  of  the  first  5  vols,  of 
this  work  was  puUished  in  the  years  1775-80.  This 
work,  which  is  considered  the  masterpiece  of  Michaelis, 
was  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Alexander  Smith, 
under  the  title  of  CommeR/arMt  on  the  Lotos  of  Mot* 
(1814, 4  vols.  8vo).  **  The  great  object  of  Michaelis  in 
this  work  is  to  investigate  and  illustrate  the  philosophy 
of  the  Mosaic  laws,  to  show  their  wonderful  adaptation 
in  every  respect  to  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  the  people  to  whom  they  were  given  had  been 
placed  by  Providence ;  and,  while  he  Ukes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  esteUishing  the  claims  of  Moses  to  the  char- 
acter of  an  ambassa&r  from  heaven,  to  inculcate  upon 
human  legislators  the  important  lesson  of  studying  those 
particulars  respecting  the  nature  and  political  situation, 
the  ideas  and  prejudices,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
their  countrymen,  by  attenrion  to  which  alone  they  can 
ever  hope  to  make  them  virtuous,  prosperous,  and  hap- 
py""  (Dr.  Smith's  Prefoce,  p.  xvu).  In  HbUcal  criti- 
dsm,  Michaelis's  IntrodutlAon  to  tie  New  Testament  is 
well  known  in  England  by  the  translation  of  the  late 
bbhop  Marsh ;  he  also  published  part  of  an  Introduction . 
to  the  Old  Testament  i  a  Translation  of  the  Bible,  vnth 
Notes,  for  the  Unlearned;  a  monograph  on  the  three 
chief  Messianic  psalms  (viz.  x,  xl,  ex),  in  which  he 
ably  defended  their  prophetic  character  (comp.  cardinal 
Wiseman,  Lectures,  p.  878) ;  a  commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Maccabees  (1778);  on  Ecdesiastes  (1762).  He  also 
wrote  an  able  vindication  of  the  sacred  narrative  on  the 
Burial  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  according  to  the  Four 
Evangelists  (Halle,  1788;  English  transL  1827);  and 
published  learned  notes  on  an  edition  of  Inshop  Lowth's 
Sctcra  Poesis  Hebrteorum  (reprinted  in  the  Oxford  edi- 
tion, with  further  annotetions  by  E.  F.  C  BosenmUller, 
1821). 

Johaim  David  Michaelis  has  been  in  many  respects 
more  infiuential  as  a  Biblical  writer  than  any  other  of 
the  numerous  savants  whom  Germany  has  produced 
within  the  last  150  years.  He  exhibited  an  indomiu- 
ble  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and,  hur- 
ried forward  by  an  inquiring  spirit,  he  could  not  ftul  to 
produce  valuable  writings.  Unfortunately,  however,  he 
was  inconsistent  as  a  writer.  Anxious  to  adhere  to  the 
established  system  of  Lntheranism,  he  displayed  out- 
wardly great  respect  for  the  Christian  reliigion,  while 
he  was  really  too  light-minded,  as  he  himsdf  acknowl- 
edges, to  adopt  their  tone  of  pious  feeling.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  his  early  pietistic  training  nevertheless 
sustained  in  him  a  certain  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  He  endeavored  constantly,  by  new  and 
singulariy  ingenious  theories,  to  remove  objections  to 
Christianity;  and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  yonnger 
contemporaries,  whose  rationalistic  views  were  ripening 
apace,  he  held  to  the  last  many  parts  of  the  older  sys- 
tem, which  they  had  either  modified  or  thrown  aside. 
The  melancholy  consequences,  however,  of  this  merely 
natural  persuasion  are  abundantly  manifest.  Destitato 
of  that  conviction  which  alone  can  give  a  comprehen- 
sive insight  into  the  real  character  of  oevelation,  and 
the  harmonious  relation  of  its  several  partsj  he  had  no 
guide  to  enable  him  to  perceive  what  might  be  safely 
admitted  without  detriment  to  the  system  itself;  he 
consequently,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  persons 
taking  only  a  partial  view  of  subjects,  frequently  op- 
posed the  objection,  instead  of  the  principle  on  which* 
the  objection  was  founded ;  endeavored  to  remove  it  by 
theories  in  conform  itjf  with  mere  hmnan  systems,,  and 
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Strengthened  it  equally  by  his  concettions  and  by  his 
own  inadequate  and  arbitrary  defences.  Possesaed  of 
no  settled  principles,  every  minute  difficulty  presented 
itself  with  intrinsic  force  and  perplexity  to  his  mind ; 
his  belief  was  a  reed  ready  to  be  shaken  by  every  fresh 
breeze;  all  that  he  had  previously  gained  seemed  again 
staked  on  the  issue  of  each  petty  skirmish ;  and,  in  the 
very  descriptive  comparison  of  Lessing,  he  was  like  the 
timid  soldier  who  loses  his  life  before  an  outpost,  with* 
out  once  seeing  the  country  of  which  he  would  gain 
possession.  The  theological  opinions  of  this  celebrated 
man  are  never  to  be  trusted;  and,  indeed,  the  serious 
student  cannot  but  be  disgusted  with  the  levity  which 
too  frequently  appears  in  hb  Mrritings,  and  the  gross 
obscenity  which  frequently  defiles  them.  After  all 
drawbacks,  however,  the  discriminating  and  careful  stu- 
dent will  seldom  consult  Michaelis  without  benefiting 
by  his  erudition  and  clearness  of  illustration ;  and  often 
ndll  he  find  objections  on  Scripture  refuted  with  much 
force  and  felicitous  originality.  Dr.  Tholuck  describes 
Michaelis  as  one  of  the  chief  pioneers  of  neology,  though 
not  because  he  indulged  in  bold  neological  assumptions, 
but  because  he  was  devoid  of  religious  life,  retaining 
only  the  external  form  of  orthodoxy,  but  abandoning 
its  essence  and  spirit  (comp.  Tholuck,  Vermuchte  Schr^f- 
tmj  ii,  180).  See  LthenAesckrtibung  ron  ikm  selbet  abge- 
foMt  (Leipsic  and  Kinteln,  1793);  C.  G.  Heyne,  Elopium 
y.  />.  Michaelis  (1791) ;  Kitto,  Cydop,  BibL  L»C  s.  v. ; 
Enfflish  Cyclop,  a.  v.;  Doring,  GdehrU  ThtoL  Devlsch- 
Umdif  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  Hagenbach,  CA.  ffiat,  of  the  ISth  and 
19th  Centuries,  i,  157  sq. ;  Kahnis,  Hist,  of  German  Prot' 
estantism,  p.  120.     (J.  H.  W.) 

3.  JoHANN  Fribdrich,  another  writer  of  this  family, 
a  pupU  of  Danzius,  is  the  author  of  a  philological  dis- 
sertation on  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  sacred 
name  D''rt3X  (reprinted  in  Ugolino,  Thesaur.  xxiv,  105- 
188).  With  this  treatise  it  is  worth  while  to  compare 
J.  D.  Michaelis's  remarks,  SuppletnenL  ad  Lex,  Hebraic 
p.  85-87 ;  and  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  95-99. 

4.  JoHANN  Gboro,  who  flourished  as  divinity  pro- 
fessor at  Halle,  was  bom  at  Zerbst  May  22, 1690 ;  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Franeker;  in  1715  en- 
tered the  ministry;  in  1717  accepted  a  position  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder ;  and  in  1780  was 
promoted  to  a  professorship  in  the  university  then  at 
that  place.  In  1785  he  was  called  to  Halle,  and  died 
there  July  16, 1758.  He  is  the  author  of  several  learned 
works;  one,  on  the  famous  Catechetical  School  of  Alex- 
andria, was  first  published  in  1789 ;  another  work  is  enti- 
tled De  progressu  et  incremento  doctrinm  sabitaris  inde  a 
protevangelio  usque  ad  Noachum  (1752);  he  is,  how- 
ever, better  known  for  his  Observationes  SacrtBf  a  vol- 
ume of  great  and  varied  erudition,  comprising  certain 
disputations  which  he  had  held  at  the  University  of 
Frankfort.  This  volume  was  published  at  Utrecht  in 
1788;  we  add  the  titles  of  such  as  claim  mention  in  this 
work:  De  incisura  propter  mortuos: — De  Elisceo,  a 
propro  pverorum  B^hlehennum  jtuto  Deijudicio  vindi- 
cato : — De  (xme,  symboh  propheice : — De.  JSpiritu  Sando, 
sub  extemo  linguarum  ^nearum  symboh  ApostoUs  com' 
mumcato: — De  crustulis  quotidianis  pont^cis  maximi: 
— De  Sacerdote,  ex  mimsterio  suffitus  non  dirite.  In 
Ugolino,  Thesaur,  xL  727-748,  there  occurs  a  valuable 
dissertation,  De  Thurtbulo  Adyti,  in  which  our  author 
fully  considers  the  high-priest's  sacrificial  duties  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement^  and  takes  occasion  to  ilUu»- 
trate,  in  an  interesting  manner,  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
in  some  of  its  features  as  indicated  in  the  Epbtle  to  the 
Hebrews  (ix,  7-15).  See  Doring,  Gdehrte  TheoL  Deutsch- 
lands,  ii,  516  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  BibL  Lit,  s.  v.   (J.  H.W.) 

,  5.  JoHANX  Heinrich,  upou  the  whole,  the  most  ac- 
curately learned  of  all  the  accomplished  members  of  his 
family,  was  bom  at  Klettenberg,  in  Hohnstein,  July 
J6,  1668.  He  studied  Oriental  literature  for  some 
years  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  he  had  the  cele- 
brated Ludolf  for  his  instructor  in  Ethiopic.     He  next 


studied  for  a  time  at  Leipsic,  and  then  removed  to  Halle, 
the  head-quarters  of  Spener*s  influence,  and  became  li- 
brarian to  the  university,  later  professor  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  eventually  of  divinity.  Halle  was  at 
that  time  the  most  renowned  of  the  German  universi- 
ties; its  professors  were  eminent  men,  and  its  schools 
crowded  with  eager  students,  and  J.  Heinrich  Michaelis 
was  the  soul  of  the  place.  In  connection  with  A.  H. 
Franke,  he  instituted  the  Collegium  Oriemtale  Theologi^ 
cum,  a  seminary  for  instruction  in  the  Biblical  languages. 
Fifty  years  before  Kennicott's  publication,  J.  H.  Micha- 
elis, after  some  thirty  years'  conscientious  labor,  led 
the  way  in  Old-Testament  textual  criticism  by  issuing 
from  the  press  a  carefuUy-edited  Hebrew  Bibk  (Halle, 
1720,  2  voIb.  4to).  Kennicott,  who  was  impetuous  in 
judgment,  spoke  slightingly  of  this  work,  as  if  the  au- 
thor, from  favor  of  the  Masoretic  text,  had  improperly 
used  his  manuscripts  (see  Kennicott*s  Annual  Account 
of  Hebrew  Collections,  p.  146).  He  afterwards  modified 
his  opinion  in  the  fbllowing  statem^t,  which  we  ex- 
tract, as  giving  a  good  description  of  Michaelis's  la- 
bors: '*This  edition  was  the  fint  which  contained  vox 

• 

various  readings  collected  from  Hebrew  MSS.  by  a 
Christian  editor.  The  text  is  taken  from  Jabkmski^s 
edition,  with  .some  few  emendations.  .  .  •  There  were 
collated  for  this  Bible  most  of  the  best  printed  editions, 
and  also  five  Hebrew  MSS.  belonging  to  the  library  at 
Erfurt ;  two  of  which  contain  the  verses  in  Joshua  ex- 
cluded by  the  Masora.  The  propriety  of  selecting  va- 
rious reaidings  from  Hebrew  MSS.  and  ancient  versioos 
is  set  forth  in  the  preface*"  (JJist,  of  H^,  Text,  Dissert, 
ii,  487,  Teller*s  ed.  p.  465).  Three  quarto  volumes  of 
exegesis,  in  the  shape  of  a  commentary  on  the  Hagio^ 
grapha,  entitled  Annotationes  PhUologico-ExegetictB  in 
Hagiogrrsphis  (HaUe,  1720),  accompanied  the  critical 
text.  This  is  a  work  of  still  acknowledged  value.  J. 
H.  Michaelis  was  the  general  editor  of  the  whole  work; 
but  he  received  assistance  fh>m  his  nephew,  and  from 
Rambach  in  portions  of  it.  The  annotations  on  the 
Psalms,  Job,  Canticles,  Ezra,  and  the  Chronicles  were 
contributed  by  him  (on  the  critical  merit  of  our  author, 
see  Wiseman,  Connection  between  Science,  etc.  2d  ed.  p. 
849).  Other  works  of  his,  worthy  of  mention  here,  are, 
a  dissertation,  De  Paradiso : — a  tract,  De  peculiar&us 
HebrtBorum  loquendi  modis  (Halle,  1702): — De  lesaia 
propheta  ef usque  vaticimo  (Halle,  1710) : — and  on  the 
N.  T.,  De  textu  N,  T,  Graco  (Halle,  1707  ^^Jntroductio 
in  Jacobi  epistolam  (Halle,  1722, 4to).  Johann  Hein-> 
rich  Michaelis  died  in  1738.  See  Doring,  GeUhrfe  TkeoL 
Deutschlands,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop&He, 
ix,522sq.    (J.  H.W.) 

Micbaelifl,  Sebaatien,  a  French  Dominican,  was 
bom  in  1548,  at  Saint-Zacharie,  Provence.  He  intro- 
duced reforms  into  many  houses  of  his  order,  for  which, 
with  the  consent  of  the  court  of  Rome,  he  raised  a  par- 
ticular congregation.  Michaelis  was  the  first  vicar-gen- 
eral of  this  body,  and,  after  having  refused  in  1579  the 
bishopric  of  Frejus,  became  prior  of  the  new  convent  of 
the  Friar  Preachers  at  Paris  in  1618.  He  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  restorer  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic  in 
France,  a  work  with  which  in  our  da}*8  Lacordaire's 
name  has  figured  prominently.  Besides  some  religious 
works,  he  wrote  L'Hisfoire  viritable  de  ce  qui  s^est  passe 
sous  Vexorcisme  de  troisfiUes  possSdSes  au  pays  de  Flan^ 
dre,  avec  un  Traiti  des  Borders  et  des  Magiciens  (Paris, 
1628,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  and  edited  I>e  Fevre,  Calendrier 
historique  et  chronologique  de  VEglise  de  Paris,  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeniraU,  s.  v. 

Miohaelius,  Jonas,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  minister, 
the  first  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
was  bom  in  1577 ;  was  educated  at  Leyden  Univerntv ; 
settied  in  Holland  in  1612-16,  in  SU  Salvador  in  1624- 
25,  in  Guinea  in  1626-27,  and  then  migrated  to  this 
country,  and  arrived  at  Manhattan  (now  New  York)  in 
1628.  He  organized  a  oonsistoiy,  administered  the  sac- 
raments, and  performed  all  the  functions  of  a  minister 
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of  the  Goepd.  In  1688  he  wa  saooeeded  by-  the  Rev. 
Ererardus  Bogardos,  who  was  accompanied  by  Adam 
Boelandaen,  the  fint  schoolmaster.  After  a  few  years 
of  service  he  returned  to  Holland,  and  **  the  Glassis  of 
Amsterdam  wished  to  send  him  back  to  New  York  in 
1687,  but  he  did  not  return.  At  his  first  communion 
here  he  had  fifty  communicants.  He  paints  a  sad  pict- 
ure of  the  low  condition  of  the  natives,  and  proposes  to 
Itt  the  parents  go  and  try  to  educate  the  childr^  His 
letter  breathes  a  spirit  of  deep  piety,  and  of  submission 
u>  the  divine  will  in  all  his  bereavements.**  His  wife 
died  in  1628,  only  seven  weeks  after  their  arrival  in  this 
country,  leaving  him  with  three  small  children.  This 
letter,  ssid  other  particulars  respecting  this  pioneer  of 
the  Dutch  churches  in  this  country,  are  found  in  Cokh- 
wial  HitL  of  New  York,  ii,  759-770.  See  also  Corwin's 
ifamta/ i2f/.  CftiircA,  p.  164.    (W.J.R.T.) 

Bfichaelmaa,  a  day  which,  according  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  was  set  apart  to  express  her  thankfulness  to 
God  for  the  many  benefits  she  had  received  by  the  min- 
istry of  holy  angels;  and  called  Michaelmas  because  St. 
Michael  is  alluded  to  in  Scripture  as  an  angel  of  great 
power  and  dignity,  and  as  presiding  and  watching  over 
the  Church  of  God  with  particular  v^^ance  and  appli- 
eatuHi,  and  as  triumphant  over  the  devil.  It  origi- 
nated in  some  provincial  festivities  which  were  intro- 
duced between  Uie  8d  and  9th  centuries,  and  which  were 
iben  combined  into  one  common  celebration  on  the  29th 
of  September,  the  day  on  which  St.  Michael's  Church 
on  Mount  Gargaous  was  dedicated,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Stxon  Chronicle  in  1011,  and  in  Ethehred's  laws  in  1014. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  this  feast  was  instituted  by 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  It  was  generally  ob> 
lerred  in  the  8th  century;  in  the  12th  century  by  the 
Council  of  Bfayence,  and  indeed  by  the  whole  Greek 
Chureh,  in  accordance  with  an  injunction  of  the  emperor 
Manuel  Comnenus.  The  apparition  of  St  Michael,  ^  the 
prince  seraphim,  leader  of  the  angelic  hosts,  prefect  of 
Psradise,  and  conductor  of  souls  to  the  place  of  repose," 
to  whom  cemetery  chapels  and  churches  on  hills  were 
in  consequence  dedicated,  was  observed  on  the  8th  of 
Hay.  In  the  10th  century  there  was  a  curious  super- 
stition that  on  every  Monday  morning  St.  Michael  held 
high  mass  in  Uie  churches. 

The  Greek  and  other  Eastern  churches,  the  Church  of 
England,  as  well  as  several  other  evangelical  churches, 
ontinne  to  observe  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  according 
to  Wheatly,  in  order  *'  that  the  people  may  know  what 
benefits  Christians  receive  by  the  ministry  of  angels" 
{On  the  Common  Prayer,  p.  190). 

The  Komish  Church,  besides  observing  St  Michael- 
msa,  also  celebrates  three  appearances  of  St  Michael, 
which  have  happened  (we  are  told)  in  these  later  years. 
The  first  is  the  appearance  of  this  archangel  at  Colossus, 
in  Phrygia;  but  at  what  time  the  Romanists  do  not 
know  themselves.  They  observe  Sept  6  as  the  day. 
The  second  b  that  of  Mount  Garganus,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  about  the  end  of  the  oth  century.  May  8  is 
set  apart  as  the  day  to  commemorate  the  event  The 
third  is  his  reputed  appearance  to  Aubert,  bishop  of 
Amnches,  upon  a  rock  called  the  Tomb,  where  now 
stands  the  abbey  of  St  MichaeL  This  was  about  706. 
October  16  is  observed  in  memory  of  this  event  See 
Brooghton,  BiUioih.  But.  Sacra,  ii,  98 ;  Procter,  On  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  801 ;  Wheatly,  On  the  Comr 
nm  Prayer,  p,  253;  Butler,  Lives  of  Fathers,  Martyrs, 
(od  8amU,  ii,  94 ;  iii,  177 ;  MichaeHs,  DenkwurdigkeUen 
0. d  dirittl  ArchaoL  iii,^  sq. 

Hi'chah  (Heb.  as  in  Micaiah),  a  son  of  Uzziel  and 
priest  of  the  Kobathite  branch;  elsewhere  (1  Chron. 
udi,20)  more  correctly  Anglicized  Micah  (q.  v.). 

WohaS^ah  (for  the  Heb.,  etc,  see  Micaiah),  the 
nune  of  several  men  and  one  woman. 

1.  The  queen-mother  of  king  Abijah  (2  Chron.  xiii, 
2);  elsewhere  (2  Chron.  xi,  20)  called  Maachah  (q.  v.). 

2.  One  of  the  national  chieftains  to  whom  Jehosha- 


phat  gave  orders  to  instruct  the  people  of  the  various 
cities  of  Judah  in  the  sacred  law  (2  Chrocu  xvii,  7).  fi.C. 
910. 

3.  The  &ther  of  Achbor,  which  latter  was  one  of  the 
courtiers  (perhaps  a  Levite)  sent  by  Joeiah  to  inquire 
of  the  prophetess  Huldah  concerning  the  newly-discov- 
^ed  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  (2  Kings  xxii,  12).  B.C. 
ante  6^.  In  the  parallel  passage  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  20) 
be  is  called  Micah,  and  his  father's  name  is  written 
Abdon. 

4.  The  son  of  Genoariah  and  grandson  of  Shaphan : 
after  having  heard  Baruch  read  the  terrible  predictions 
of  Jeremiah  in  his  father's  hall,  he  went,  apparently 
with  good  intentions,  to  report  to  the  king's  officers 
what  he  had  heard  (Jer.  xxxvi,  11-18).  B.C.  605. 
*'  Michaiah  was  the  third  in  descent  of  a  princely  fami- 
ly, whose  names  are  recorded  in  connection  with  im- 
portant religious  transactions.  His  grandfather  Sha- 
phan was  the  scribe,  or  secretary,  of  king  Joeiah,  to  whom 
Hilkiah  the  high-priest  first  delivered  the  book  of  the 
law  which  he  said  he  had  found  in  the  House  of  Jeho- 
vah— Shaphan  first  perusing  the  book  himself  and  then 
reading  it  aloud  to  the  youthful  king  (2  Kings  xxii,  10). 
It  was  from  his  father  Gemariah*s  chamber  in  the  Tem- 
ple that  Baruch  read  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
ears  of  all  the  people.  Moreover,  Gemariah  was  one  of 
the  three  who  made  intercession  to  king  Zedekiah,  al- 
though in  vain,  that  h^  would  not  bum  the  roll  contain- 
ing Jeremiah's  prophecies'*  (Smith).    See  Jeremiah. 

5.  The  son  of  Zaccur  and  father  of  Mattaniah,  Le- 
vites  {*^  priests'  sons")  of  the  line  of  Asaph  (Neh.  xii, 
85).    B.C.  considerably  ante  446. 

6.  One  of  the  priests  who  celebrated  with  trumpets 
the  completion  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  exile 
(Neh.  xii,  41).    B.a446. 

Mi'chal  (Heb.  Mikal',  ^S'^S,  Hvtdet,  as  in  2  Sam. 
xvii,  20 ;  Sept  McxoX  v.  r.  M  A^oX ;  Josephus,  MtxaXa , 
Ant,  vif  11,  4),  the  younger  of  king  Saul's  two  daugh- 
ters (1  Sam.  xiv,  49),  doubtless  by  his  wife  Ahinoam  (1 
Sam.  xiv,  50).  In  the  following  statement  of  the  Bibli- 
cal history,  we  chiefly  follow  the  graphic  account  of  Mr. 
Grove,  in  Smith's  Did,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.    See  David. 

The  king  had  proposed  to  bestow  on  David  his  eldest 
daughter  Merab;  but  before  the  marriage  could  be  ar- 
ranged an  unexpected  turn  was  given  to  the  matter  by 
the  behavior  of  Michal,  who  fell  violently  in  love  with 
the  young  hero.  The  marriage  with  her  elder  sister 
was  at  once  put  aside.  Saul  eagerly  caught  at  the  op- 
portunity which  the  change  offered  him  of  exposing  his 
rival  to  the  risk  of  death.  The  price  fixed  on  Michal's 
hand  was  no  less  than  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  Phi- 
listines. For  these  the  usual  **  dowry"  by  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  East,  from  the  time  of  Ja- 
cob down  to  the  present  day,  the  father  is  paid  for  his 
daughter,  was  relinquished.  David  by  a  brilliant  feat 
doubled  the  tale  of  victims,  and  Michal  became  his  wife 
(1  Sam.  xviii,  20-28).  What  her  age  was  we  do  not 
know — her  husband  cannot  have  been  more  than  twen- 
tv.     B.C.  cir.  1063. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  strength  of  her  affection 
was  put  to  the  proof.  They  seem  to  have  been  living 
at  Gibeah,  then  the  head-quarters  of  the  king  and  the 
army.  After  one  of  Satd's  attacks  of  frenzy,  in  which 
David  had  barely  escaped  being  transfixed  by  the 
king's  great  spear,  Michal  learned  that  the  house  was 
watched  by  the  myrmidons  of  Satd,  and  that  it  was  in- 
tended on  the  next  morning  to  attack  her  husband  as 
he  left  his  door  (1  Sam.  xix,  11).  That  the  intention 
was  real  was  evident  from  the  behavior  of  the  king's 
soldiers,  who  paraded  round  and  roimd  the  town,  and 
'*  returning"  to  the  house  ^4n  the  evening,"  with  loud 
cries,  more  like  the  yells  of  the  savage  dogs  of  the  East 
than  the  utterances  of  human  beings,  **  belched  out" 
curses  and  lies  against  the  young  warrior  who  had  so 
lately  shamed  them  all  (Psa.  lix,  8,  6,  7,  12).  Michal 
seems  to  have  known  too  well  the  vacillating  and  fero- 
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ciouB  dispositioii  of  her  fathmr  when  in  these  dsmoniacal 
moods.  The  attack  was  ordered  for  the  morning;  but 
before  the  morning  arrives  the  king  will  probably  have 
changed  his  mind  and  hastened  his  stroke.  So,  like  a 
true  soldier's  wife,  she  meets  stratagem  by  stratagem. 
She  first  provided  for  David's  safety  by  lowering  him 
out  of  the  window ;  to  gain  time  for  him  to  reach  the 
residence  of  Samucd,  she  next  dressed  up  the  bed  as  if 
still  occupied  by  him ;  one  of  her  teraphim,  or  household 
gods,  was  laid  in  the  bed,  its  head  enveloped,  like  that 
of  a  sleeper,  in  the  usual  net  (so  Ewald,  Geick,  iii,  101, 
renders  "i*^29,  rather  perhaps  a  qmU  or  mattress,  A.y. 
"pillow"  [q.  V.])  of  goat's  hair  for  protection  from 
gnats,  the  rest  of  the  figure  covered  with  the  wide  bSffed 
or  plaid.  It  happened  as  she  had  feared ;  Saul  could 
not  delay  his  vengeance  till  David  appeared  out  of 
doors,  but  sent  his  people  into  the  house.  The  reply 
of  Michal  is  that  her  husband  is  ill  and  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed. At  last  Saul  will  be  baulked  no  longer:  his 
messengers  force  their  way  into  the  inmost  apartment, 
and  there  discover  the  deception  which  has  been  played 
off  upon  them  with  such  success.  Saul's  rage  may  be 
imagined :  his  fury  was  such  that  Michal  was  obliged 
to  fisbricate  a  story  of  David's  having  attempted  to  kill 
her  (1  Sam.  xix,  12-17).     KG.  cir.  1062. 

This  was  the  last  time  she  saw  her  husband  for  many 
years;  and  when  the  rupture  between  Saul  and  David 
had  become  open  and  incurable,  Michal  was  married  to 
another  man,  Phalti,  or  Phaltiel,  of  Gallim  (1  Sam.  xxv, 
44 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  15),  a  village  apparently  not  far  from  Gib- 
eah.  Her  father  probably  did  not  believe  her  story 
concerning  Diavid's  escape ;  but  he  had  taken  advantage 
of  it  by  cancelling  her  former  marriage.  David,  how- 
ever, as  the  divorce  had  been  without  his  consent,  felt 
that  the  law  (Deut.  xxiv,  4)  against  a  husband  taking 
back  a  divorced  wife  could  not  apply  in  this  case;  he 
therefore  formally  reclaimed  her  of  Ish-bosheth,  who 
employed  no  less  a  personage  than  Abner  to  take  her 
from  Phaltiel,  and  conduct  her  with  all  honor  to  David. 
It  was  under  cover  of  this  mission  that  Abner  sounded 
the  elders  of  Israel  respecting  their  acceptance  of  David 
for  king,  and  conferred  with  Da\nd  himself  on  the  same 
subject  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii,  12-21).  As  this  demand 
was  not  made  by  David  until  Abner  had  contrived  to 
intimate  his  design,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
it  was  managed  between  them  soldy  to  afford  Abner 
an  ostensible  errand  in  going  to  Hebron ;  but  it  is  more 
pleasant  to  suppose  that,  although  the  matter  happened 
to  be  so  timed  as  to  give  a  color  to  this  suspicion,  the 
demand  really  arose  from  David's  revived  affection  for 
his  first  wife  and  earliest  love.  After  the  death  of  her 
father  and  brothers  at  Gilboa,  Michal  and  her  new  hus- 
band appear  to  have  betaken  themselves,  with  the  rest 
of  the  family  of  Saul,  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan. 
If  the  old  Jewish  tradition  inserted  by  the  Targum  in 
2  Sam.  xxi  may  be  followed,  she  was  occupied  in  bring- 
ing up  the  sons  of  her  sister  Merab  and  Adriel  of  Meho- 
lah.  At  any  rate,  it  is  on  the  road  leading  up  from  the 
Jordan  valley  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  that  we  first  en- 
counter her  with  her  husband — ^Michal  under  the  joint 
escort  of  David's  messengers  and  Aimer's  twenty  men, 
en  route  to  David  at  Hebron,  the  submissive  Phaltiel 
behind,  bewailing  the  wife  thus  torn  from  him.  It  was 
at  least  fourteen  years  since  David  and  she  had  parted 
at  Gibeah,  since  she  had  watched  him  disappear  down 
the  cord  into  the  darkness,  and  had  perilled  her  own  life 
for  his  against  the  rage  of  her  insane  father.  That  Da- 
vid's love  for  his  absent  wife  had  undergone  no  change 
in  the  interval  seems  certain  from  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  reclaims  her  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  is  af- 
forded him.  Important  as  it  was  to  him  to  make  an  al- 
liance with  Ishbosheth  and  the  great  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
and  much  as  he  respected  Abner,  he  will  not  listen  for 
a  moment  to  any  overtures  till  his  wife  is  restored. 
Every  circumstance  is  fresh  in  his  memor}'.  ^I  will 
"  '  'ee  thy  face  except  thou  first  bring  Saul's  daughter 


.  .  .  my  wife  Michal  whom  I  espoused  to  me  fora  hun- 
dred foreskins  of  the  Philistines"  (2  Sam.  iii,  18,  14). 
The  meeting  took  |daoe  at  Hebron.  B.C.  cir.  1047. 
How  Michal  comported  herself  in  the  altered  dreom- 
stanoes  of  David's  household,  bow  she  received  or  was 
received  by  AlMgail  and  Ahinoam  we  are  not  told;  but 
it  is  plain  from  the  subsequent  occurrences  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  alter  the  relations  of  herself  and 
David.  They  were  no  longer  what  they  had  been  to 
each  other.  The  alienation  was  probably  mutual.  On 
her  side  must  have  been  the  recollection  of  the  long  con- 
tests which  had  taken  place  in  the  interval  between  her 
father  and  David;  the  strong  anti-8aulite  and  anti- 
Benjamite  feeling  prevalent  in  the  camp  at  Hefaroo, 
where  every  word  die  heard  must  have  contained  some 
distasteful  allusion,  and  where  at  every  turn  she  must 
have  encountered  men  like  Abiathar  the  priest  or  Isma- 
iah  the  Gibeonite  (1  Chron.  xii,  4 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxi, 
2),  who  had  lost  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  their 
relatives  in  some  sudden  burst  of  her  father's  fury.  Add 
to  this  the  connection  between  her  husband  and  the 
Philistinee  who  had  killed  her  father  and  brothers ;  and, 
more  than  all  perhaps,  the  inevitable  difference  between 
the  boy-husband  of  her  recollections  and  the  matured 
and  occupied  warrior  who  now  received  bee  The 
whole  must  have  come  upon  her  as  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  affectionate  husband  whose  tears  had  folknred  her 
along  the  road  over  Olivet,  and  to  the  home  over  which 
we  cannot  doubt  she  ruled  supreme.  On  the  side  oi 
David  it  is  natural  to  put  her  advanced  yean,  in  a  cli- 
mate where  women  are  <dd  at  thirty,  and  probaUy  a 
petulant  and  jealous  temper  inherited  from  her  father, 
one  outburst  of  which  certainly  produced  the  rupture 
between  them  which  closes  our  knowledge  of  MichaL 

It  was  the  day  of  David's  greatest  triumph,  when  be 
brought  the  Ark  of  Jehovah  from  its  temporary  resting- 
l^aoe  to  its  home  in  the  newly-acquired  dty.  It  was  a 
triumph  in  every  respect  peculiariy  his  own.  The 
procession  consisted  of  priests,  Levites,  the  captains  of 
the  host,  the  elders  of  the  nation ;  and  conspicuous  in 
front,  ^  in  the  midst  of  the  damseb  playing  on  the  tim- 
brels" (comp.  Psa.  Ixviii,  25),  was  the  king  dandng  and 
leaping.  Michal  watched  this  procession  approach  from 
the  window  of  her  apartments  in  the  royal  harem ;  the 
motions  of  her  husband,  clothed  only  in  a  thin  linen 
ephod  (1  Chron.  xv,  27),  shocked  her  as  undignified  and 
indecent — ^she  despised  him  in  her  heart."  B.C  cir. 
1048.  It  would  have  been  well  if  her  contempt  had 
rested  there;  but  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  conceal  it, 
and  when,  after  the  exertions  of  the  long  day  were  over 
— the  last  burnt-offering  and  the  last  peace-offering  of- 
fered, the  last  portion  distributed  to  the  crowd  of  wor- 
sKippers — the  king  entered  his  house  to  bless  his  fam- 
ily, he  was  received  by  his  wife,  not  with  the  congratu- 
lations which  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  which  would 
have  been  so  grateful  to  him,  but  with  a  bitter  taunt, 
which  showed  how  incapable  she  was  of  appreciating 
either  her  husband's  temper  or  the  service  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged.  David's  retort  was  a  tremendous 
one,  convey^  in  words  which  once  spoken  could  never 
be  recalled.  It  gathered  up  all  the  differences  between 
them  which  made  sympathy  no  longer  possible,  and  we 
do  not  need  the  assurance  of  the  sacred  writer,  that  **  Mi- 
chal had  no  child  unto  the  day  of  her  death,"  to  feel 
quite  certain  that  all  intercourse  between  her  and  David 
must  have  ceased  from  that  date.  Josephus  (Ant,  rii, 
4, 8)  intimates  that  she  returned  to  Phaltiel,  but  of  this 
there  is  no  mention  in  the  records  of  the  BiUe ;  and  ft 
would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  such  a  thing  with  the 
known  ideas  of  the  Jews  as  to  women  who  had  once 
shared  the  king's  bed.  See  Abishag  ;  Aim»cuab.  The 
fanciful  Jewish  tradition,  preserved  in  the  Taigum  on 
Ruth  iii,  8,  states  that  Phaltiel  had  fW>m  the  first  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  idea  alluded  to  in  the  text.  He 
is  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Joseph,  and  is  com- 
memorated as  •*  Phaltiel,  son  of  Labh,  the  pious  (R^^On, 
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AtddeMOt,  the  word  used  for  the  Ptuitans  of  the  New- 
TeBtiment  times),  who  placed  a  sword  between  himself 
and  Michal,  Ssul*s  daughter,  lest  he  should  go  in  unto 
her."  It  was  thus,  perhaps,  as  Abarband  remarks,  or- 
dered by  Rrovidence  that  the  race  of  Saul  and  David 
sboold  not  be  mixed,  and  that  no  one  deriving  any  ap- 
parent right  from  Saul  should  succeed  to  the  throne. 

Her  name  appears  but  onoe  again  (2  Sam.  xxi,  8),  as 
the  bringer-up,  or  more  accurately  the  mother,  of  five 
of  the  grandchildren  oi  Saul  who  were  sacrificed  to  Je- 
horahbytheGibeoniteBoothehillofGibeah.  Butitis 
pfobaUy  more  correct  to  snbsdtute  Merab  for  Michal  in 
this  plsce  (see  Uitxigf Begr,derKriL p.  146 sq.;  Fliesch- 
mann,  DeJOUa  MicheU,  Altorf,  1716).    See  Adbdcu 

Bfichel,  Angtistin,  a  German  Roman  GathoUc 
theologian,  was  bom  in  1661,  at  Unterstorff,  Bavaria, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Dillingen.  He 
Etudied  both  theology  and  law,  and  secured  the  doc- 
uirate  in  divinity  and  also  in  law.  After  finishing  his 
stndiee,  he  returned  as  teacher  to  the  convent-school  of 
his  native  place,  where  he  had  prepared  for  the  univer^ 
Bty.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  ecclesiastical  coun- 
aellorby  the  prince  elector  of  Cologne,  the  prince  bishop 
of  Fxeidng,  and  the  prince  abbot  of  Kempten.  He  died 
io  1751.  Some  of  his  most  important  works,  besides 
many  dissertations  and  contributions  to  periodicals,  are, 
Ejpotkionei  m  Ptalnwt,  in  Ccmlica,  Cenciones  domtni- 
caleSf  etc  (never  published) : — Theologia  eanomco-mo' 
raUt  (1707,  fol.) : — Dejuro  eijtutUiatjuridice  et  tAeolO' 
pee  tracUUa  contra  L.  B.  de  Schmid  (Ronue,  1699, 8vo) : 
—Ditcttssio  theologica  de  eoniritione  et  aitritume  (ibid. 
1710, 4to)  i—ConfutaUo  infamu  Ubri  cut  LUalis  Expos- 
Udatio  contra  damnationeM  QuetndUi,  etc  (Landeshuti, 
1719, 4to> 

Mioliel,  Fran9oifl,  a  French  visionary,  was  bom 
atSalon,inFtovenoe,inl661.  To  this  nanoe  is  attached 
the  memofy  of  an  extraordinary  adventure,  which,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  summer  of  1699,  created  a  great 
seontioD  in  Fcanoe.  Michel  practiced  at  Salon  the 
tCMle  of  a  farrier.  When  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  the 
father  of  a  fiunily,  and  well  known  in  his  vicinity,  he 
claimed  to  have  the  fdlowing  vision:  "One  even- 
ing in  the  field,  returning  home,  he  saw  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree,  and  surrounded  by  a  great  light,  a  beautiftd  fair 
woman,  clothed  in  white,  with  a  mantle  arranged  in 
eonrt-bshion,  who,  calling  Michel  by  his  name,  told 
him  that  she  was  the  late  queen,  Marie  Th^fese,  who 
had  been  married  to  the  king  After  having  confided 
to  him  some  things  of  great  importance,  she  ordered  him, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  go  and  reveal  them  to  the  king, 
adding  that  if  at  first  he  could  not  obtain  an  audience 
with  the  king,  he  rtionld  demand  to  see  a  minister  of 
state,  bat  that  he  should  reserve  certain  secrets  for  the 
kmg  alone.  This  apparition  uras  renewed  three  times. 
Yielding  finally  to  these  injunctions,  the  farrier  repaired 
to  Aix,  to.  the  intendant  of  Provence,  who,  surprised  at 
the  good  sense  and  firmness  of  this  naan,  gave  him  let- 
ten  to  the  ministers,  and  paid  his  way.  This  marvel- 
loQS  stoiy  8|ffead  in  all  directions.  Michel  had  scarcely 
aniyed  at  Marseillea,  when  he  sought  M.  de  Brissac, 
major  of  the  body-guard,  and,  without  permitting  him- 
adf  to  be  disheartened,  insisted  on  having  access  to  the 
kbg.  Louis  XIY,  informed  of  the  singular  obstinacy 
«f  Midiel,  finally  consented  to  receive  the  ikrrier,  and 
had  with  him  two  interviews;  but  to  this  day  the  con- 
venation  between  the  king  and  his  subject  remains  a 
mystery.  To  his  friends  the  king  pronounced  Michel  a 
man  of  great  good  sense.  Michel  returned  to  his  prov- 
inee,  famished  with  a  sum  of  money,  and  provided  for 
daring  the  remainder  ai  his  lifc^  This  singular  case 
was  mneh  commented  upon.  While  some  admitted  the 
leslity  of  a  providential  mission,  others  saw  in  it  only  a 
time  of  \kM  trickery,  of  which  Michel,  in  his  simplici- 
ty, was  the  first  dupe.  We  are  told  to  place  all  this 
alocy  to  the  aoooont  of  a  Madame  Amoid,  a  romantic 
and  iotxiguing  woman,  widow  of  the  intendant  of  ma- 


rine at  Marseilles,  and  who  preserved  a  secret  and  inti- 
mate friendship  for  a  long  time  with  Madame  de  Munte- 
non.  Michel,  fatigued  with  the  curiosity  of  which  he 
was  the  object,  retired  to  Lan9on,  a  village  near  Aix, 
where  he  died,  December  10, 1726.  Saint-Simon,  i/«- 
taotrvs,  xi,  16  sq.  (edit  Gheruel);  Proyart,  Fife  du  Dau" 
pkm  pert  <2s  Lottif  X  VL  See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  Gi^ 
nirak,  s.  v. 

Michel,  Georg  Adam,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  Sept.  28,  1708,  at  Walpheim;  was  educated 
at  the  school  of  his  native  place,  and  studied  theology 
at  the  University  of  Jena.  Afterwards  he  assisted  hb 
father  in  his  eodemastical  functions  for  seven  years,  was 
then  appointed  inspector  of  the  orphan  asylum  at  Oet- 
tingen,  with  the  title  Counsellor  of  the  Consistory ;  and 
died  March  21,  1780.  Michel  combined  with  a  great 
knowledge  in  theology  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
history.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  OeUingitche  BUh 
liothek  (Oettingen,  1758,  8vo),  and  to  the  Oettinffkcke 
polititche  ktrchUche  undgdehken  Geackidite  (ibid.  1772- 
79,  8  vols.  8vo). 

Michel,  Jean,  a  French  ecdesiastic,  was  bom  at 
Beauvais  about  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  He  was 
at  first  counsellor  to  Louis  II,  king  of  Sidly ;  then  canon 
of  Rouin,  of  Aix,  and  of  Augiers.  He  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Angiers  by  the  state,  February  28, 1489;  arch- 
deacon Guillaume  d'EstouteviHe,  of  the  same  diocese, 
however,  obtained  edicts  from  the  pope  for  the  bishop- 
ric Fortified  with  these  bulls,  he  presented  himself  to 
the  chapter,  and  demanded  the  deposition  of  Michel ; 
but,  instead,  the  supplicant  himself  was  removed.  Guil- 
laume persisted  notwithstanding,  and  seated  himself  as 
bishop  of  Angiers  in  the  Council  of  Florence,  while  Jean . 
Michel  was  seated  with  the  same  title  in  the  Council  of 
Basle.  Stormy  disaensions  ensued,  which  the  pope  £u- 
genius  endeavored  to  terminate  by  appointing  Guillaume 
successively  bishop  of  Digne  and  cardinaL  Bat  a  man 
of  so  great  an  origin,  and  so  powerful  in  his  alliances, 
was  not  to  be  satined  with  these  transactions.  His  in- 
trigues continued  to  involve  the  bishopric  in  constant 
agitation.  The  plebeian  Jean  Michel  had,  however,  res- 
olute partisans.  Few  prelates  have  left  in  the  Church 
of  Angiers  such  hoiiorable  memories.  The  kings  of 
France  have  several  times  demanded,  though  in  vain, 
his  canonization  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Michel  died 
Sept.  11, 1447.  See(AitfiaCArM/fa>u7,voLxiv,coL580; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrcUef  s.  v. 

Michele,  Pabbasic,  a  Venetian  painter,  flourished 
about  1590.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Paul  Veronese.  •  He 
executed  several  works  for  the  churches,  especially  a 
PtetOj  in  a  chapel  of  the  church  of  San  Giuseppe,  into 
which  he  introduced  a  portrait  of  himselt  See  Spooner, 
Biog,  Bitt.  of  the  Fine  Arts  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Bfichelians.     See  Hahn,  Michkl;  Kor2«thal, 

SOCIKTT  OF. 

Miohelini,  Gia  Battista,  a  painter  of  religious 
subjects,  who  flourished  about  1650,  was  a  native  of  Fo- 
ligno.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Guido  Reni,  and  wrought  in 
the  churches  of  the  Romagna.  Lanzi  says  there  are 
several  of  his  works  at  Gubbio,  and  mentions  particu- 
larly a  Dead  Christ,  But  little  is  known  of  him.  See 
Lanzi's  Hist,  ofPcdntingy  transL  by  Roscoe  (Lond.  1847, 
8  vols.  8vo),  i,  460 ;  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts 
(N.Y.1866,2vols.8vo). 

Miohelosasi  (or  Michaloxso),  a  celebrated  Flor- 
entine sculptor  and  architect,  was  bom  in  1896.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Donatello,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  se- 
pulchral monument  erected  for  pope  Giovanni  Coscia,  in 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence,  by  Donatello, 
is  in  reality  the  work  of  MichelozzL  In  the  same 
chureh  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  Fadth,  which  was  execu- 
ted by  Michek»zi  as  a  companion  to  the  two  statues  of 
Hope  and  Charity  by  his  master.  Over  the  sacristy 
and  the  rooms  of  tiie  superintendents,  which  are  opposite 
to  San  Giovanni,  Michelozzi  executed  a  full  relief  of 
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8an  Giovcamif  which  was  afterwards  remoyed,  and  is 
now  in  the  Florentine  Galleiyi  in  the  corridor  of  bronzes. 
As  an  architect,  Michelozzi  had  deservedly  a  high  rep- 
utation. He  built,  among  many  other  fine  buildings, 
the  library  of  the  monastery  of  San  Giorgio  Biaggiore, 
a  house  of  the  Black  Monks  of  Santa  Giustina.  In  1437 
he  commenced  the  construction  of  the  convent  of  San 
Marco,  which  was  finished,  at  a  cost  of  36,000  ducats,  in 
1452.  Biichelozzi  also  constructed  for  Cosmo  de'  Med- 
ici  the  noviciate  of  Santa  Croce,  which,  for  beauty  of 
form  and  decoration,  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
work  of  this  master.  The  convent  of  the  Barefooted 
Monks  of  St.  Francis,  the  church  and  convent  of  the 
monks  of  San  Girolamo,  and  many  other  works  of  purely 
secular  character,  are  by  this  distinguished  man.  He 
died  in  1470,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  tomb,  in  the 
church  of  San  Marco,  in  Florence.  — Vasari,  Lives  of  the 
Fainterty  transl.  by  Mrs.  Foster  (Lond.  1850, 5  vols.  8vo), 
i,  494 ;  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  Vies  det  Arcki/Udes  UkU' 
tres,    (K.M.F.) 

Michl,  Amton,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  in  1758  at  Ebersberg,  Bavaria;  was  edu- 
cated at  Freysing,  and  ordained  in  1776.  He  after- 
wards studied  law  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  was  in 
1799  appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  history 
at  Landshut  He  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  gov- 
ernment party,  at  that  time,  as  in  our  own  day,  deci- 
dedly anti-Romanistic  in  feeling  and  tendency,  and 
Michl  thereby  made  many  friends  even  among  the 
Protestants,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend  of  liberty 
and  of  light.  He  died  at  Landshut  in  1813.  Besides 
several  dissertations,  he  published  KirchenrechtJUr  Ka- 
Ikoliken  und  Protestanteny  mit  Iluuicht  auf  den  Code 
Napoleon  und  die  hayerischen  Landesgeaetze  (Munchen, 
1809) ;  and  Kirchengeschichte  (ibid.  1807-11, 2  vols.  8vo). 
See  CL  A.  Baaders,  Lexikon  verstorhmer  hayer,  Schr\ft- 
atelier  (Augsburg  and  Leipsic,  1824);  Wetzer  u.Welte, 
Kirchen^  Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Mioh'mas  (Heb.  Mihnaa'j  ^^^pp*  something  hid^ 
den ;  Ezra  ii,  27,  Sept.  Ma^ftac  v.  r.  Xafifidq ;  Neh.  vii, 
81,  Maxe/iac),  or  Michmash  (Heb.  Mihnash%  tSpsp, 
id.  Neh.  xi,  81,  Sept.  MaxafJiag,  in.  pause  ti^Sp,  1  Sam. 
xiii,  2, 5, 11, 16,  28 ;  xiv,  5,  81 ;  Isa.  x,  28  ;'sept.  Max- 
fxdiit  and  so  in  1  Mace  ix,  18;  Josephus,  Maxfid  [^Ant, 
xiii,  1, 6]),  a  town  of  Benjamin  (Ezra  ii,  27 ;  Neh.  xi,  81 ; 
comp.  vii,  31),  east  of  Bethel  or  Beth-aven  (1  Sam.  xiii, 
5),  and  south  from  Migron,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem 
(Isa.  X,  28).  ^*  If  the  name  be,  as  some  scholars  assert 
(FUrst,  Handwb,  p.  6006, 7326),  compounded  from  that  of 
Chemosh,  the  Moabitish  deity,  it  is  not  improbably  a 
relic  of  some  incursion  or  invasion  of  the  Moabites,  just 
as  Chephar-haammonai,  in  this  very  neighborhood,  is  of 
the  Ammonites.  But  though  in  the  heart  of  Benjamin, 
it  is  not  named  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  that  tribe 
(comp.  Josh,  xvii)."  The  words  of  1  Sam.  xiii,  2 ;  xiv,  4 ; 
and  Isa.  x,  29,  show  that  at  Michmas  was  a  pass  where 
the  progress  of  a  military  body  might  be  impeded  or  op- 
posed, since  it  was  held  by  the  Philistines  while  Saul 
and  the  Israelites  were  at  Gibeah ;  it  was  also  on  the  line 
of  march  of  an  invading  army  from  the  north,  and  the 
Ass}Tians  are  represented  as  depositing  their  baggage 
there  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  just  before  reaching 
Gibeah  (Isa.  x,  28).  It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that 
Jonathan  Maccalxeus  fixed  his  abode  at  Michmas  (1 
Mace  ix,  78) ;  and  it  is  from  the  chivalrous  exploit  of 
another  hero  of  the  same  name,  the  son  of  Saul,  that  the 
place  is  chiefly  celebrated  (1  Sam.  xiii,  xiv,  4-16).  '^  Saul 
was  occupying  the  range  of  heights  above  mentioned, 
one  end  of  his  line  resting  on  Bethel,  the  other  at  Mich- 
mas (1  Sam.  xiii,  2).  In  Gebe,  dose  to  him,  but  sepa- 
rated by  the  wide  and  intricate  valley,  the  Philistines 
had  a  garrison  with  a  chief  officer.  The  taking  of  the 
garrison  or  the  killing  of  the  officer  by  Saul's  son  Jona- 
than was  the  first  move.  The  next  was  for  the  Phi- 
listines to  swarm  up  from  their  sea-side  plain  in  such 
numbers  that  no  alternative  was  lefl  lor  Saul  but  to  re- 


tire down  the  wady  to  Gilgal,  near  Jericho,  that  from 
that  ancient  sanctuary  be  might  collect  and  reassure  the 
Israelites.  Michmas  was  then  occupied  by  the  Philis- 
tines, and  was  their  furthest  post  to  the  east.  But  it 
was  destined  to  witness  their  sudden  overthrow.  While 
he  was  in  Geba,  and  his  father  in  Michmas,  Jonathan 
must  have  crossed  the  intervening  valley  too  often  not 
to  know  it  thoroughly ;  and  the  intricate  paths  which 
render  it  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way  through 
the  mounds  and  hummocks  that  crowd  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine — with  these  he  was  so  familiar — the  pas- 
sages here,  the  sharp  rocks  there-— as  to  be  able  to  trav- 
erse them  even  in  the  dark.  It  was  just  as  the  day 
dawned  (Joseph,  iln^  vi,  6,  2)  that  the  watchers  in  the 
garrison  at  Michmas  descried  the  two  Hebrews  dam- 
bering  up  the  steeps  beneath.  We  learn  from  the  de- 
tails fumbhed  by  Josephus,  who  must  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  spot  when  he  passed  it  with 
Titus  on  their  way  to  the  siege  of  Jemsalem  (see  War, 
y,  2, 1),  that  the  part  of  Michmas  in  which  the  Philis- 
tines had  established  themselves  consisted  of  three  sum- 
mits, surrounded  by  a  line  of  rocks  like  a  natural  en- 
trenchment, and  ending  in  a  long  and  sharp  precipice, 
believed  to  he  impregnable.  Finding  himsdf  observed 
from  above,  and  taking  the  invitation  as  an  omen  in  his 
favor,  Jonathan  turned  from  the  course  which  he  was  at 
first  pursuing,  and  crept  up  in  the  direction  of  the  point 
reputed  impregnable.  It  was  there,  according  to  Joee- 
phus,  that  he  and  his  armor-bearer  made  their  entrance 
to  the  camp  (Josephus,  Ant.  vi,  6,  2)"  (Smith).  See 
GiBEAii ;  Jonathan.  It  was  inhabited,  after  the  re^ 
turn  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi,  81),  by  122  returned  colo- 
nists (Ezra  ii,  27 ;  Neh.  vii,  81).  Eusebius  describes 
Michmas  as  a  large  village  nine  Roman  miles  from  Je- 
rusalem, on  the  road  to  Raroah  {Onomast,  s.  v.  Maxfid)* 
Travellers  have  nsually  identiflea  it  with  Bir  or  d^Birek 
(see  Maundrell,  March  25 ;  and  the  details  in  Quaiea- 
mius,  EluddatOf  ii,  786,  787) ;  but  Dr.  Robinson  {Re- 
searches,  ii,  117)  recognises  it  in  a  place  still  bearing  the 
name  of  Mukhmas,  at  a  distance  and  position  which  cor- 
respond well  with  these  intimations.  It  is  small,  and 
almost  desolate,  but  bears  marks  of  having  once  been  a 
place  of  strength  and  importance.  There  are  many 
foundations  of  hewn  stones,  and  some  columns  lie  among 
them.  The  steep  and  precipitous  Wadtf  es-Swceinii,  a 
valley  into  which  the  two  ravines  on  the  low  ridge  be- 
tween which  the  village  is  situated  run,  is  probably  the 
'*  passage  of  Michmash"  mentioned  in  Scripture  (1  Sam. 
xiii,  28 ;  Isa.  X,  29).  <«  In  it,''  aays  Dr.  Robinson,  *"  just 
at  the  left  of  where  we  crossed,  are  two  hills  of  a  con- 
ical, or  rather  spherical  form,  having  steep  rocky  sides, 
with  small  wadys  running  up  between  each  so  as  al- 
most to  isolate  them.  One  of  them  is  on  the  side  to- 
wards Jeba  (Gibeah),  and  the  other  towards  Mukhtnaa 
These  would  seem  to  be  the  two  rocks  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Jonathan's  adventure  (1  Sam.  xiv,  4, 5). 
See  BozEz;  Senkh.  They  are  not,  indeed,  fo  sharp  as 
the  language  of  •Scripture  would  seem  to  imply;  but 
they  are  the  only  rocks  of  the  kind  in  this  vicinity. 
The  northern  one  is  connected  towards  the  west  with  an 
eminence  still  more  distinctly  isolated"  {Bib,  Research- 
es, ii,  116 ;  comp.  new  ed.  iii,  289 ;  see  Tbenius,  in  the 
Sachs,  exeget.  Stud,  ii,  147  sq.).  "■  Immediately  facing 
Mukhmas,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  is  the 
modem  representative  of  Geba;  and  behind  this  again 
are  Ramah  and  Gibeah — all  memorable  names  in  the 
long  struggle  which  has  immortalized  Michmas.  Bethel 
is  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Michmas,  and  the  in- 
terval is  filled  up  by  the  heights  of  Burka,  Deir  Diwan, 
Tell  d-Hajar,  etc,  which  appear  to  have  constituted 
the  Mount  Bethel  of  the  narrative  (xiii,  2)."  In  the 
Talmud  (Menachoth,  viii,  1 ;  comp.  Schwarz,  Palest,  p. 
131)  the  soil  of  Michmas  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility 
(Rdand,  Palcest,  p.  897).  "^  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cul- 
tivation in  and  among  groves  of  old  olives  in  the  broad, 
shallow  wady  which  slopes  down  to  the  north  and  east 
of  the  village ;  but  Mukhmas  itself  is  a  very  poor  placti 
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■nd  the  oountiy  cUmb  to  it  has  truly  a  most  forbidding 
tspect.  Huge  gray  rocks  raise  up  their  bald  crowns, 
ounpletely  hiding  every  patch  of  soil,  and  the  gray  hats 
of  the  village,  and  the  gray  ruins  that  encompass  them, 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  rocks  themselves. 
There  are  connderable  remains  of  massive  foundations, 
columns,  dstems,  etc^  testifying  to  former  prosperity 
greater  than  that  of  either  Anathoth  or  Geba'*  (Porter, 
iraMALp.215,216). 

BCioh'maah  (1  Sam.  xui,  2-28;  xiv,  6,  81;  Neh. 
xi,81 ;  ba. X,  28).    See  Micumas. 

Mich'methah  (Beb,  Mikmethath',  nraap,perh. 
kiding-place ;  Sept.  Max^«^»  ^ulg.  Machmeihath\  a 
town  on  the  northern  bolder  of  Ephraim  (and  the  south- 
ern of  Manasseh),  situated  eastward  of  Shechem  and 
soothwaid  from  Asher,  in  the  direction  of  Tappuah 
(Josh,  xvii,  7),  also  not  very  far  west  of  Jordan,  but  be- 
jood  Taanatb-Shiloh  (Josh,  xvi,  6 ;  where  part  of  the 
rene  ai^»ears  to  have  become  transposed  from  its  proper 
kmuion  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  8 ;  see  Keil's  Commad, 
ad  k)c.).  These  notices  appear  to  fix  it  not  for  from 
Wady  Bidan,  north-east  of  Salem.  See  Tribe.  This 
position  corresponds  to  the  location  assigned  to  the  as- 
sociated places  by  Eusebius  (Schwarz,  Pcilese.  p.  147); 
and  H.  de  Saulcy  found  a  little  village  in  this  vicinity, 
ctlled  d-Makhna,  which  he  thinks  may  be  a  vestige  of 
the  Biblical  locality  {Narrative^  i,  98) ;  but  Dr.  Robin- 
son, who  passed  through  this  region  during  his  last 
Tisit,  ^>eak3  only  of  ^  several  villages^  visible  in  this 
vicinity  {ReMeourckeiy  new  ed.  iii,  298),  and  applies  the 
name  el-Makbna  to  a  large  fertile  valley  south  of  Na- 
bliis  (jStid,  p.  132,  etc) ;  which,  however,  according  to 
Yin  de  Yelde^s  Mapy  runs  into  Wady  Bidan. 

Mich'xi  (Heb.  Mikri',  *«-)ap,  $alabU ;  Sept.  Mo- 

Xo^  V.  r.  Max<p)»  the  father  of  Uzzi  and  grandfather 
of  Elah,  which  last  was  one  of  the  principal  Benjamites 
resident  in  Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (I  Chron.  ix,  8). 
EC.  considerably  ante  440. 

Ifich'tam  (Heb.  miHam%  tariap,  prob.  for  atnap, 
wrUten;  Sept.  ffniXoypa^'a,  Vulg.  iituli  uucTiptio)f  a 
term  found  in  the  titles  of  several  psalms  (xvi,  Ivi,  Ivii, 
Iriii,  xl),  and  signifying  a  writingy  i.  e.  a  poem  or  song 
(see  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  724),  like  St^a^  (miktab% 
**  writing,"  in  Isa.  xxxviii,  9).  Others  (as  Luther,  after 
Aben-Ezra,  Kimchi,  and  others)  unaptly  translate  it 
goidenj  L  e.  precious,  distinguished,  as  if  from  DHS, 

gokL  StiU  others  (as  Hecel,  Ewald)  refer  to  an  Arabic 
root  meaning  to  canoealf  as  if  written  from  retirement, 
or  in  a  plaintive  strain ;  and  some  (after  the  rabbins) 
make  it  a  compoond  of  oni  T|^  i«  q*  htarMe  crndper^ 
fedy  referring  to  David.    See  Psalms. 

BCicialaiis,  duke  of  Poknd  in  the  10th  century,  is 
noted  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  promulgator  of 
Christianity  among  the  Poles,  A.D.  965.  His  own  con- 
Tersion  was  brought  about  by  his  wife,  Dambrowka, 
dtnghter  of  a  Bohemian  prince.  John  XIII  was  at 
that  time  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  he  despatched  .£gid- 
iua,  bishop  of  Tusculum,  to  the  aid  of  the  duke  and  his 
wife.    See  Poland. 

Hioqneaii,  Jea^i-Louis,  a  French  Protestant  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Rheims  about  1530.  He  took  part 
in  the  Reformation ;  established  a  schod  at  Orleans  in 
1557,  and  taught  the  humanities  in  the  college  of  the 
lime  city.  Allied  by  friendship  with  Gentien  Hervet, 
a  canon  of  Rheims  and  native  oJT  Orleans,  the  difference 
in  their  religions  brought  on  a  polemical  correspond- 
ence. He  died  near  the  dose  of  the  16th  century.  Biic- 
f^psaawmVtj  LifcampaicoMtn  cibndio  et  exc^^ 
—De  oomsiUuatda  apud  AureUoi  juveniutU  ditcipUna 
Oratio  (1558): — AureHa  vrbii  memorabilis  ab  Angiis 
ofmdioy  tamo  1428,  et  JoamuB  Virffim$  Lotharmga  res 
S^fm  (1560) : — lUipon$e  au  dUcoun  de  Gentien  Hervft, 
PI9  ee  qve  U»  piileursy  vokure  et  brcmUun  de  Piglisee 
difent  qu^iU  ne  veulent  gtCcmx  prviree  (1564) : — Deuxiime 


Ritponse  de  Jecm^Louie  Micqwau,  maittre  ^ecole  h  Or* 
team,  aux  foliee  rprertet,  exicraJtiee  bltuphkmeey  errevrs 
et  mcMonget  de  G,  Hervet  (1564).  See  R^vue  hittorique 
et  Utthnire  de  la  ChanqMgite,  No.  11,  15  (November, 
1854),  p.  74;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GSnircde,  s.  v. 

MioraBlitifl,  Johann,  a  German  Lutheran  professor, 
was  bom  at  Cosslin,  in  Pomerania,  Sept,  1, 1597.  He 
began  his  studies  at  the  college  of  his  own  t0¥m,  and 
in  1614  removed  to  Stettin,  where  he  studied  theology 
under  professor  Aamer.  In  1616  he  maintained  a  dis- 
pute, *'  De  Deo  uno  et  ft-tno,**  which  secured  him  much 
reputation.  A  year  after  he  disputed  at  the  University 
of  Konigsberg,  "  De  veritate  trcuucendentulu^  He  re- 
ceived in  1621  the  degree  of  master  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Greifswald,  after  having  maintained  a 
thesis,  ^  De  meteorU."  He  finished  his  studies  at  Ldp- 
sic.  He  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  royal 
college  at  Stettin  in  1624,  rector  of  the  Senate  School  in 
1627,  and  rector  of  the  royal  college  and  professor  of 
theology  in  1649.  He  had  a  £unous  dispute  with  John 
Bergius,  first  preacher  at  the  court  of  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  upon  the  differences  between  the  Luther- 
ans and  Calvinists.  On  a  visit  to  Sweden,  in  1658,  he 
had  the  honor  to  pay  his  respects  to  queen  Christina, 
who  received  him  with  very  marked  attention.  She 
defhiyed  the  charges  of  his  doctor's  degree.  He  died 
Dec.  3, 1658.  Micnelius  wrote,  Lexicon  Phiiologicum : — 
Lexicon  PhUoeophicum : — Syntcifftna  Historia  Mundi: — 
Syntagma  Hittoria  Ecdesicutica : — Ethnophroniut  con- 
tra  Gentilei  de  Principiie  Religionis  Ckrutiana: — he 
afterwards  added  a  continuation.  Contra  Judmae  Depra- 
vationee :  —  Tabelia  Hi$toriccBf  ad  MiOen,  et  Rerumpuh- 
Uc,  Tempera  dijudicanda  Neceuarim : — Tractatvt  de  co- 
pia  Bentm  et  Verborwny  cum  Praxi  continua  Pracepfo^ 
rum  Rhetor. : — A  rchaologia,  A  rithmeticOf  unu  Globorum 
et  Tabular,  Geographicar, :  —  Orthodoxia  Lutkerana 
contra  Bergium;  and  numerous  theses,  disputations, 
orations,  etc.  See  Al^emeinee  Hittoritchee  Lexikon 
(Ldpe.  1731,  5  vols.  foL),  iii,  560  sq.;  Witte,  Afemor. 
theol  p.  282  sq. ;  Bayle,  Hitt,  Diet.  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Blioronesia  (from  Greek  fwepoci  tmaUy  and  v^<roc« 
ieiandf  signifying  a  region  of  small  islands  or  islets)  is 
a  term  of  recent  application,  and  is  applied  to  a  portion 
of  the  Central  Archipelago,  Pacific  Ocean,  induding  the 
KingsmiU  group.  Micronesia  proper  extends  from  the 
westernmost  island  of  the  Sandwich  group  to  near  Japan 
and  the  Philippines,  and  reaches  south  of  the  equator, 
induding  the  Ladrone  Islands,  the  Carolinas,  and  the 
Pellew  Islands.  The  Kingsmill  group  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  equator,  and  consists  of  fi'teen  prindpal  islands, 
all  coral,  and  densdy  covered  with  cocoa-nut  groves. 

Customs.  —  The  population  of  these  islands  amounts 
to  about  50,000  souls.  They  are  governed  by  independ- 
ent chiefs  or  kings,  and  mostly  lead  a  life  of  indolence. 
They  are  divided  into  three  dasaes— chiefs,  Undhdders, 
and  slaves.  They  live  in  small  communities,  regarding 
the  ddest  of  thdr  number  as  a  kind  of  patriarch.  Po- 
lygamy is  common.  They  are  hospitable,  and  ready  to 
share  the  last  morsel  with  the  needy.  In  each  town  is 
a  "stranger^s  house,"  where  travellers  find  a  temporary 
home.  The  cocoa-nut,  which  everywhere  abounds,  sup- 
plies the  few  wants  of  the  natives  with  little  labor. 
Their  chief  employment  is  the  manufacture  of  cocoa- 
nut  oiL  Almost  everything  which  the  natives  eat, 
drink,  wear,  live  in,  or  use  in  any  way,  is  obtained  from 
the  cocoa-nut  tree. 

Religion.  — Then  exists  hardly  any  well -developed 
form  of  worship  or  religion.  They  have  no  idols  and 
no  priests.  A  loose  system  of  spirit  worship,  or,  better 
said,  of  veneration  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  used  to 
prevail  among  these  people,  but  is  gradually  dying  out. 
When  a  Micronesian  dies,  the  body  is  placed  upon  mats, 
in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  robbed  with  cocoa-nut 
oil  till  the  flesh  is  gone;  then  the  bones  are  placed  in 
a  loft  or  thrown  into  the  sea.  A  stone  is  placed  near 
the  house  as  a  resting-place  for  the  spirit,  and  offerings 
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are  made  to  it  twice  a  year.  There  are  bat  few  tradi- 
tiona,  and  the  people  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  aupersti- 
tious. 

Mimofu, — ^Proeperona  miaeions  have  been  established 
in  these  groups  by  agents  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions;  several  of  the  workers  have  been  se- 
lected from  among  their  converts  in  Honolulu.  As  the 
result  of  the  mission  to  Micronesia,  during  the  nineteen 
years  since  its  commencement,  it  would  appear  that  a 
wonderful  change  has  been  produced  in  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  the  once  wild  and  savage  inhabitants. 
A  number  of  the  natives  have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and,  according  to  the  last  report,  668  converts 
are  united  in  Church  feUowship.  See  The  Missionary 
World  (N. Y.  1873, 12mo),  p.  457  an<ill23;  Grundemann, 
Miss,  Atlas,  s.  v. ;  Newcomb,  Cydop^o/ Missions,  p.  539 
sq.    See  Sandwich  Islands.    (K.  S.  R.) 

Bffioronius,  Mabtin,  a  very  distinguished  Dutch 
divine,  was  bom  about  1528  at  Ghent,  of  a  nobk  Dutch 
family.  Wilcnow  little  of  Micronius's  eaiiy  years.  He 
was  at  first  a  physician,  and  is  said  to  be  the  author  of 
several  medical  books  and  e8sa3r8.  In  1550,  when  the 
Protestant  Church  was  bitterly  persecuted  by  the  Span- 
iards, Micronius,  with  many  others  of  his  countrymen, 
tied  to  England,  and  there  proved  himself  a  very  effi- 
cient helpmate  to  John  k  Lasko  (q.  v.)  in  the  establish- 
ment and  organization  of  the  foreign  Protestant  con- 
gregation in  London.  He  translated  John  k  Lasko's 
system  of  Church  order  and  liturgical  formulars  into 
Dutch,  and  introduced  them  into  the  congregation  of 
Dutch  refugees  in  London.  The  death  of  the  king 
wrought  an  entire  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  exiles, 
and  on  the  accession  of  queen  Mary  they  prepared  to 
leave  for  other  parts.  Micronius  accompanied  them  to 
Denmark  and  East  Friesland,  and  finally  became  pastor 
at  Norden.  He  died  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. In  his  disputations  and  vrritings  Micronius  op- 
posed Simon  Menno  (q.  v.)  and  David  George;  and  when 
Westphal  (q.  v.),  a  Lutheran  divine,  had  called  his  fel- 
low-pilgrims ^martyrs  of  the  devil,"  on  account  of  Las- 
ko's  views  of  the  sacraments,  Micronius  sought  to  con- 
vince, or  at  least  silence  him,  but  failed.  In  Norden  he 
edited  his  larger  and  smaller  Catechism,  1592 :  De  deyne 
caieckismus  qjf  kinderbere  der  Duitschen  Ghemeynte  van 
London,  etc,  toeeke  nu  hier  ende  doer  verstrogt  is,  Ghsr 
maect  door  Martin  Micron,  Ghedruckt  hey  GtUium  Uema- 
tium  anno  1555.  These  catechisms  were  consulted  in 
the  composition  of  the  Heid^berg  Catechism  (q.  v.). 
Micronius  also  wrote  an  apology  of  the  foreign  Protes- 
tant congregation,  defending  them  against  ^e  accusa^ 
tion  of  high-treason,  which  had  Aimished  a  pretext  for 
their  expulsion  from  England.  See  Kdcher,  Katech, 
Gesck,  der  rtform,  Kirche ;  Bartel's  Johannes  a  Lasho, 

Bffid-day  (Dfttn^i  double  light,  1  Kings  xvUi,  29, 
i.  e.  noon,  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  Qi^H  n^2tnp,  half 

of  the  day,  Neh.  viii,  8 ;  iifikpa  fiiffti,  middle  day,  Acts 
xxvi,  18).    See  Day. 

Bffid'din  (Heb.  Middin',  'i*'^^,  distance;  Sept 

MaSdiv  v.  r.  MaBuv),  a  town  in  the  desert  of  Judah, 
mentioned  between  Beth-arabah  and  Secacah  (Josh,  xv, 
61) ;  and  probably  situated  not  far  from  the  Dead  Sea, 
about  opposite  its  middle,  or  possibly  at  the  ruins  near 
a  well  marked  on  Van  de  Yelde's  Map  as  Khan  Mardeh, 
near  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  "  By  Tan  de 
Velde  (Memoir,  p.  256,  and  Map)  mention  is  made  of  a 
valley  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  below 
Masaida,  called  Um  d'Bedun,  which  may  contain  a  trace 
of  the  ancient  name**  (Smith). 

Bliddle  Ages.  The  barbarism  of  this  period  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  about  A.D.  510,  when  the  barba- 
rians bad  made  an  irruption  into  the  West  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  literature.  Learning  was  pre- 
served in  the  bishops'  schools  and  monasteries:  the 
works  of  ancient  authors  were  kept  in  the  libraries  of 
^he  monasteries,  but  the  libraries  of  monks  and  church- 


men were  composed  chiefly  of  eodesiastical  and  ascetie 
works.  Greek  literature  was  generaUy  neglected,  Latin 
but  poorly  cultivated;  rhetoric  was  turned  into  bom- 
bast, the  libenl  arts  comprised  within  a  few  rules,  and 
the  study  of  philosophy  abandoned  and  decried.  This 
barbarism  almost  extu^uished  the  light  (hence  the  name 
"  Dark  Ages")  and  life  oi  Christianity,  as  the  inflnence 
of  the  Church  in  the  4X>ui8e  of  its  previons  cermptioo 
had  already  suppressed  ancient  literature.  See  Riddle's 
EccLChron,,'  Eden,  TheoL Diet. ,-  Famx, Eedes. Diet, 

Middle  Wall  (pioSroixovy,  spoken  of  the  ofte/  or 
sacred  fence  (''partition'^  between  the  Court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles and  the  interior  sancf-nm  of  the  Temple  (Epfa.  ii, 
14).    See  Tbmplb. 

Middlekaufl^  Solomon,  a  German  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  bom  near  Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  1818 ;  was  ed- 
ucated at  Marshall  College,  Meroersburg,  Pa.  (class  of 
1889) ;  studied  theology  in  the  theological  seminary  of 
the  Grerman  Reformed  Church  located  in  the  same 
place;  was  ordained  in  1842,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
lincolnton  charge  in  North  Carolina.  He  died  at  the 
mineral  springs,  Catawba  County,  N.  C,  May  21, 1845. 
His  ministry  was  brief  but  blened.  Energetic,  mild, 
and  peaceful  in  spirit,  well  educated  and  zealous,  his  in- 
fluence was  widely  felt,  and  his  memory  is  faithfully 
cherished. 

Bliddleton,  Conyers,  a  celebrated  divine  and 
scholar  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  bom  Dec  27, 1688, 
at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Middleton,  rector  of  HinderweD,  gave  him  a  libersl 
education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  was  two 
years  afterwards  chosen  a  scholar.  He  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1702,  and  was  shortly  after  ordained  deacon. 
In  1706  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and 
in  1708  joined  with  other  fellows  of  his  college  in  a  pe* 
tition  to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  as  the  visitor  of  the  ooU^, 
against  Bentley  (q.  v.),  the  master.  Middleton,  who 
was  then  a  young  man,  did  not  take  a  prominent  part  in 
this  proceeding;  but  the  feelings  of  hostility  to  the 
master  originated  by  these  disputes  sank  deep  into  bis 
mind,  and  made  him  subsequently  the  most  determined 
and  dangerous  of  Bentley's  enemies.  Soon  after  this 
petition,  he  withdraw  himself  from  Bentley's  jurisdic- 
tion by  marrying  a  lady  of  ample  fortune.  He  subse- 
quently resided  for  a  short  time  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  on  a 
small  living  in  the  gift  of  his  wife,  but  the  unhealthinest 
of  the  situation  induced  him  to  return  to  Cambridge 
at  the  end  of  a  year.  In  October,  1717,  when  George  I 
visited  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Middkton,  with 
several  others,  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  by  man- 
date ;  but  Bentley,  who  was  rcgius  professor  of  divinity, 
refused  to  confer  the  degree  uidess  a  fee  of  four  guineas 
was  given  to  him  in  addition  to  the  so-called  **  broad- 
piece,"  which  had  by  ancient  custom  been  allowed  as  a 
present  on  this  occasion.  This  demand  was  resisted  by 
Middleton,  who,  however,  at  last  consented  to  pay  it  un- 
der protest.  An  appeal  to  court  proved  unfavorable  to 
Bentley,  but  still  he  kept  the  money.  Middleton  there- 
upon sued  Bentley  for  it  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court ; 
and  Bentley,  refusing  to  pay  the  money  or  to  acknowledge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  was  deprived  of  his  degrees. 
Bentley  petitioned  the  king  for  relief  fVom  that  sen- 
tence, and,  as  he  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Whig  min- 
istry then  in  power,  it  was  feared  that  a  commission 
might  be  issued  by  the  crown  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  university.  Middleton,  to  justify  himself  and  his 
friends,  published  A  full  and  in^pariial  A  ocount  of  all  ike 
late  Proceedings  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  against 
Dr.  Bentley  ;  which,  says  Dr.  Monk, "  was  the  first  pub- 
lished specimen  of  a  style  which,  for  elegance,  purity, 
and  ease,  yields  to  none  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
English  language.  The  acrimonious  and  resentfbl  feel- 
ing which  prompted  every  line,  is  in  some  measure  dis- 
guised by  the  pleasing  language,  the  harmony  of  the 
periods,  and  the  vein  of  scholarship  wlUch  enliven  the 
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wfaele  tract"  (Monk,  JJ^t  of  Benlley,  p.  888).  A  few 
DMHithB  aftenrttds  Middleton  published  A  Second  Part 
oftkefiM  ad  impariial  AooomU  of  all  the  lais  Pro" 
ceedmgt,  and  abo  A  true  Aecoimt  oftkepreeetU  State  of 
rnUEy  CoU^e,  «•  Cambndffei  Totder  the  oppreanoe  Gov- 
tnmaii  <^  their  Maeter,  R,  Ben^,  late  D,D,  These 
books  leem  to  hav«  been  written  in  oid»  to  deetroy  the 
supicion  which  many  then  had,  Tiz.  that  the  prooeed- 
in^  of  the  nniveni^  agarnst  Dr.fientley  did  not  flow 
flo  mocfa  fitom  any  real  demerit  in  the  man,  as  from  a 
certain  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  ooort,  the  great  pro- 
moter of  whoae  interest  he  was  thought  to  be.  Bfiddle- 
toD,  in  one  of  his  pamphlets,  had  very  imprudently  de- 
clared'^  that  the  fellows  of  Trinity  College  had  not  been 
able  to  find  any  proper  court  in  England  which  would 
reerire  their  complaints  f  and  Benttey,  perceiving  that 
his  adversary  had  been  guilty  of  an  expression  which 
might  be  ccmsidered  as  a  libel  upon  the  administntion 
of  justice  in  the  whole  kingdom,  brought  an  action 
j^ainst  him,  in  which  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  The  court,  however,  was  unwilling  to  pronounce 
tenUoKe,  and  the  matter  was  eventuaUy  settled  by  Mid- 
dletoo's  begging  pardon  of  Bentley,  and  consenting  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  action. 

But  Middletoo  had  not  done  with  Bentley  yet.  The 
latter,  in  1720,  pubUshed  proposals  for  a  new  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  with  a  specimen  of  the  intended 
vorfc.  The  former,  in  1721,  published  Betnarkt,  Para- 
graph  hf  ParagrctpJk,  upon  the  Proposals  kUefy  published 
bji  R.  BmOe^for  a  new  Edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
Although  Middleton  professed,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  pamphlet,  that "  his  remarks  were  not  drawn  from 
him  by  personal  spleen  or  envy  to  the  author  of  the 
Proposals,  but  by  a  serious  conviction  that  he  had  nei- 
ther talents  nor  materials  proper  for  the  work  he  had 
nodertaken,  and  thai  religion  was  much  more  likely  to 
receive  detriment  than  service  from  it,"  the  whde  tenor 
and  style  of  the  pamphlet  showed  that  it  was  the  result 
of  the  most  vindent  personal  animosity.  He  followed 
op  his  attack  on  Bentley  by  Somefurther  Remarks; 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  these  two  books  against 
Bentley  are  written  with  great  acuteness  and  learning, 
and,  though  Bentley  affected  to  despise  them,  they  de- 
stroyed the  credit  of  his  Proposals  so  effectually  that  his 
intended  puUicaUon  of  the  New  Testament  came  to 
Dotblng. 

Upon  the  great  enlargement  of  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge,  a  new  office  of  principal  librarian  was  estab- 
lished, to  which  Middleton  was  elected,  notwithstanding 
a  violent  opposition.  He  afterwards  travelled  through 
Fraoce  and  Italy,  and  spent  some  months  in  Rome  in 
1724.  After  his  return,  Middleton  published  his  cele- 
bated  Letter  from  Rome  (1729),  in  which  he  attempted 
to  show  that  ^the  religion  of  the  present  Romans  was 
dnived  from  that  of  their  heathen  ancestors  ;'*  and  that, 
in  particular,  the  rites,  cerenHmies,  dress  of  the  priests, 
<te^  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh,  were  taken  from 
the  pagan  religioiL  This  work  was  received  with  great 
ftvor  by  the  learned,  and  went  through  four  editions  in 
the  aathor's  lifetime.  The  free  numner,  however,  in 
vhidi  he  attacked  the  miracles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
OuDch  gave  oflfenoe  to  many  Anglican  divines,  and  they 
charged  Middleton  with  entertaining  as  little  respect  for 
the  mirades  of  the  apostles  as  for  those  of  the  Roman 
Cithoiic  sainta 

Hitherto  Dr.  Middleton  stood  well  with  mankind; 
far  Dotwithstandini^  the  offence  he  had  given  to  some 
bigeu  by  certain  passages  in  the  above-mentioned 
psBiphle^  yet  the  reasonable  part  of  Christians  were 
veil  pleased  with  his  writings,  believing  that  he  had 
<lMie  great  service  to  Protestantism  by  his  expose  of 
the  Absurdities  of  popery.  He  was,  in  fiict,  a  general 
raf<Ofite  with  the  pnUio,  when,  by  the  publication  of  a 
Mir  woric,  CkrUliamty  as  old  as  Creation  (1731),  he 
Bot  only  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  but  also  ruined 
>I1  his  hopes  fbr  preferment.  This  letter,  which  was 
fat  published  anonymously,  was  soon  known  to  be  writ- 


ten by  Middleton.  Pearoe  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Rochester^ 
replied  to  it,  treating  the  author  as  an  infidel ;  and  so 
strong  was  the  feeling  against  Middleton  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  losing  his  degree  and  office  of  librarian.  Prom- 
ising, however,  to  publish  a  satisfactory  vindication  of 
his  course,  the  authoriries  withheld  their  intended  deg- 
radation, and  in  1782  Middleton  gave  to  the  worid  Some 
Remarks  on  Dr,  Pearo^s  second  Reply  ;  wherein  the  au- 
dx>r's  sentiments,  as  to  all  the  fmncipal  points  in  dis- 
pute, are  fully,  clearly,  and  satisiactorily  explained.  In 
this  manifesto,  Middleton  strongly  asserted  his  belief  in 
Christianity,  and  disavowed  any  intention  to  cast  doubt 
upon  its  evidences;  and  thereby  saved  himself  from  deg- 
radation, but  not  from  strong  suspicion  of  hypocrisy— a 
charge  which  has  ever  since  attached  to  his  name. 

liiddleton  regarded  Christianity  in  soarody  any  oth- 
er light  than  as  a  republication  of  the  law  of  nature,  and 
endeavored  to  reduce,  as  fer  as  possible,  everything  su- 
pernatural in  the  Bible  to  mere  natiural  phenomena. 
He  expressly  maintained  that  there  were  contradictions 
in  the  four  evangelists  which  could  not  be  reconciled 
(Reflections  on  the  Variations  found  in  the  Four  Evan* 
ffelists) ;  he  accused  Matthew  **  of  wilfully  suppressing 
or  negligently  omitting  three  successive  descents  from 
father  to  son  in  the  first  chapter  oi  his  Ck)spel"  (see  voL 
ii,  24) ;  he  asserted  that  the  apostles  were  sometimes 
mistaken  in  their  applications  o^  prophecies  relating  to 
Christ  (ii,  59);  he  considered  ^  the  story  d  the  fall  of 
man  as  a  fable  or  allegory"  (ii,  181),  and,  with  respect  to 
the  prophecy  given  at  the  fell,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  (iii,  188)  **  that  men  who  inquire  into  things  will 
meet  with  many  absurdities  which  reason  must  wink  at, 
and  many  increidibilities  which  feith  must  digest,  before 
they  can  admit  the  authority  of  this  prophecy  upon  the 
evidence  of  this  historical  narration."  Such  being  the 
opinions  of  Middleton,  it  cannot  excite  surprise,  not* 
withstanding  his  assertions  to  the  contrary,  that  he 
should  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  disbeliever  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

While  these  discussions  were  going  on,  Middleton  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  natural  history,  which 
appointment  he  resigned  in  1784  In  the  fcdlowing  year 
he  published  A  Dissertation  coneeminff  the  Origin  of 
iVtnhii^  tn  £W^faiid^  showhig  that  it  was  first  introduced 
and  practiced  by  an  Englishman,  William  Caxton,  at 
Westminster,  and  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  by  a  for- 
eign printer  at  Oxford.  In  1741  he  pnbUahed  by  sub- 
scription his  most  celebrated  work.  The  History  of  the 
Life  of  if.  TuUius  Cicero  (Lond.  2  vols.  4to).  There 
were  three  thousand  subscribers  to  this  work,  and  the 
profits  arising  from  its  sale  were  so  considerable  as  to 
enable  Middleton  to  purehase  a  small  estate  at  Hilder- 
sham,  six  miles  from  Cambridge,  where  he  chiefly  re- 
rided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Two  years  af- 
terwards Middleton  published  a  translation  of  Cicero's 
letters  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutua's  to  Cicero,  with  the 
Latin  text,  and  a  prefatory  dissertation,  in  which  he  de- 
fended the  authenticity  of  the  Epistles.  In  1745  he 
published  Germana  qwedam  Aniiquitatis  erudites  Monur 
menta,  etc,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  various 
specimens  of  ancient  art  which  he  had  collected  during 
his  residence  at  Rome.  Two  yean  afterwards  he  pub- 
lished his  Treatise  on  the  Roman  Senate,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  all  vacancies  in  the  senate  were  filled 
up  by  the  people.  But  the  work  which  has  a  peculiar 
interest  for  us  he  published  shortly  after,  under  the  title 
An  Introductory  Discourse  to  a  larger  Work,  designed 
herec^fier  to  be  pubUshed,  concermng  the  Miraculous  Pov>^ 
ers  which  are  supposed  to  have  subsisted  «•  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  earliest  Ages,  through  several  successive 
Centuries  f  by  which  it  is  shown  that  we  have  no  sufficient 
Reason  to  bdiev«,uponthe  Authority  of  the  primitive  Fa- 
thers, thai  any  such  Powers  were  continued  to  the  Church 
after  the  Days  of  the  Apostles  (1748).  The  Introductory 
Discourse  to  the  work,  and  the  Free  Inquiry  itself,  elic- 
ited numerous  controversial  tracts.  Middleton  was  at- 
tacked by  Stebbing  and  Chapman,  the  former  of  whom 
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endeavored  chiefly  to  show  that  Middleton*t  scheme 
was  inseparably  connected  with  the  fall  of  Christianity, 
while  the  latter  labored  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
fathers.  These  attacks  Middleton  repelled  by  Some  Re" 
marks  on  Two  Pan^hkU  (£y  Dru  Stdbmg  and  Chap' 
man)  pubUthed  againtt  the  Introduction,  ''The  dis- 
course," remarks  Mr.  Orme  {Bibl,  Bib,  s.  v.),  referring  to 
the  whole  controversy,  ^is  worthy  of  attenticm,  for, 
though  the  combatants  on  both  sides  carried  matters 
too  far,  considerable  information  may  be  collected  firom 
them — on  the  character  and  testimony  of  the  fathers, 
the  nature  of  miracles,  and  on  other  points  closely  con- 
nected  with  the  Christian  revelation.*^  The  controversy 
b^an  to  grow  very  hot.  Besides  Stebbing  and  Chap- 
man, Parker,  Brook,  Johnson,  Dodwell,  Church,  and  oth- 
ers attacked  him,  while  he  was  defended  by  Yates,  Jen- 
kins, Toll,  etc  A  full  list  of  the  principal  publications 
on  the  subject  are  enumerated  by  Kippis  in  a  note  to 
the  6th  part  of  Doddridge's  Course  0/ Lectures  (see  also 
Orroe's  BiU,  Bib, ;  Strong's  Col,  qfEngL  TheoL  1830,  No. 
9441  sq.;  Lord  Brougham,  Men  0/ Letters  of  the  Times 
of  George  II Ty  p.  884).  It  was  declared  by  Middleton's 
opponents  that  the  tendency  of  his  inquiry  was  to  de- 
stroy the  evidence  of  miraculousinterpositions;  but  Mid- 
dleton explicitly  disavowed  such  intentions,  and  should 
have  the  benefit  of  Uie  doubt.  This  much,  however, 
must  be  admitted,  that  he  seems  never  to  have  been  so 
much  pleased  as  when,  by  broaching  some  startling  point 
of  disputation,  he  succeeded  in  horrifying  the  minds  of 
his  orthodox  brethren.  Accordingly,  before  the  theo- 
logical world  bad  recovered  from  the  surprise  and  in- 
dignation into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  Free 
Inquiry ^  its  fearless  author  put  forth  upon  the  worid  an 
attack  upon  bishop  Sherlock,  entitled  An  Examination 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  ofLondoris  Discourses  concerning  the 
Use  and  Intent  ofPropheof;  witJi  some  cursorg  Animad' 
versions  on  his  late  Appendix^  or  additional  Dissertation^ 
containing  a  further  Inquiry  into  the  Mosaic  A  ccouni  of 
the  Fall  (1750).  In  this  work  he  attempted  to  refute 
Sherlock's  (q.  v.)  theory  oi  a  chain  of  prophecy  pinning 
through  the  different  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
He  was  refuted  by  Dr.  Butheiforth,  divinity  professor  at 
Cambridge ;  but  Middleton,  whose  end  seems  to  have 
been  answered,  which  was  to  abuse  the  bishop  a  little, 
pursued  the  argument  no  further.  The  obstinate  contro- 
versialist died  with  the  armor  on  his  back  and  the  lance 
in  his  hands.  He  was  meditating  a  general  answer  to 
all  the  objections  made  against  the  Free  Inquiry;  but, 
being  seized  with  illness,  and  imagining  he  might  not 
be  able  to  go  through  it,  he  singled  out  Church  and 
Dodwell,  as  the  two  most  considerable  of  his  adversa- 
ries, and  employed  himself  in  preparing  a  particular  an- 
swer to  them.  This,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  finish, 
but  died  July  28, 1750,  at  Hildersham,  in  Cambridge- 
shire. A  little  before  his  death,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  accept  a  small  living  from  Sir  John  Frederick.  A 
few  months  after  his  death  was  published  his  Vindioa'' 
Hon  of  the  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  PowerSy  etc, 
from  the  Objections  of  Dr,  Dodwell  and  Dr,  Church,  The 
piece  is  unfinished,  but  very  able  as  far  as  it  goes.  In 
1752  all  the  before-mentioned  works,  except  The  L\fe 
of  Cicero,  were  collected  and  printed  in  four  volumes, 
4to,  under  the  title  of  Miscdlaneous  Worlcs;  among 
which  were  inserted  the  following  pieces,  never  before 
published,  viz.,  A  Preface  to  an  intended  Answer  to  all 
the  Objections  made  agamst  the  Free  Inquiry; — Some 
cursory  Reflections  on  the  Dispute,  or  Dissension,  which 
Iwppened  at  A  ntioch,  between  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul; 
— Reflections  on  the  Variations,  or  Inconsistencies,  whidi 
are  found  among  the  Four  Evangelists  in  their  different 
Accounts  of  the  same  Facts; — An  Essay  on  the  Gift  of 
Tongues,  tending  to  explain  the  proper  Notion  and  Nat^ 
ure  of  it,  as  it  is  de^rib^  and  delivered  to  us  m  the  sab- 
ered Scriptures,  and  as  it  appears  also  to  have  been  under- 
stood  by  the  learned  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times ; — 
Some  short  Remarks  on  a  Story  told  by  the  Ancients  con- 
^ing  St,  John  the  Evangelist  and  Cerinthus  the  Here' 


tic;  and  on  the  Use  which  is  made  of  it  by  the  Modenu, 
to  enforce  the  Duty  qf  shunning  Heretics;— An  Essay  on 
the  allegorical  and  literal  Interpretation  of  the  Creation 
and  Fall  of  Man; — De  Latsnamm  liXerarum  prommd* 
atione  dissertatio ; — Some  Letters  ofDr,  MiddUtan  to  his 
Friends,  A  second  edition  of  these  Miscellaneous  Works 
was  published  in  five  volumes,  8vo,  in  1755.  *^  Dr.  Hid- 
dleton,"  says  Parr,  in  his  preface  BeUendemu, "  was  a 
man  of  no  oonamon  attainments ;  his  learning  was  de- 
gant  and  profound,  hb  judgment  was  acute  and  polisbed, 
bis  taste  was  fine  and  correct ;  his  style  was  so  pore  aad 
harmonious,  so  vigorously  flowing  without  being  in- 
flated, that,  Addison  alone  excepted,  he  seems  to  me 
without  a  rival"  See  Leckey,  HisL  ofRatvmaUsm  (see 
Index  in  vol  ii) ;  Jortin,  Ecdes,  Remarks,  i,  298 ;  Di»- 
TBi^,MiscdL  of  Literature,  Quarrels  of  Authors,  p.  313; 
Nichols,  Lit,  Anec,  p.  414  sq.;  Knox,  Essays,  ii,  56;  N, 
Amer,  Review,  xxxv,  440;  Chancellor  Kent,C<twrse  of 
Engl  Reading ;  Macaulay,  Crit,  and  Hist.  Essays,  u,  182 ; 
Orme,  BibL  Bib,  s.  v. ;  Biogr,  Brit,  s.  v. ;  Chalmere's  Biogr, 
Diet,  s.  V. ;  General  Biogr,  Did,  s.  v. ;  English  Cydop,  s. 
v.;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biogr,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cydop,  BiU,  i, 
2057;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  ii, 
1273  sq. ;  Blackwood's  Magasine,  xiv,  257 ;  xv,  461 ; 
xxviii,  440  sq.;  xxxii,607;  BickerBteth,CArM£.^/iHfai/, 
p.2d8.     (R.S.a) 

Middleton,  Brasmns,  a  noted  English  divine, 
was  bom  about  1740.  He  received  his  education  at  St. 
Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  but  was  expeDed  from  that  oni- 
versity,  together  with  five  other  youths,  on  account  c€ 
his  sympathy  with  the  Methodists.  This  circamstance 
gave  rise  to  MacGowan's  satire  of  The  Shaver,  Middle- 
ton  then  entered  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and,  after 
his  graduation,  became  pastor  of  an  Episcopal  congrega- 
tion at  Dalkeith,  Scotland,  and  curate  successively  to 
Romaine  and  Cadogan,  and  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westmin- 
ster. He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Turvey,  Bed- 
fordshire, in  1764,  and  was  thus  a  predecessor  of  Leigh 
Wchmond  (q.  v.).  He  dietl  April  25, 1805.  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton was  a  man  of  warm  piety,  and  of  a  Catholic  spir- 
it. He  is  the  well-known  author  of  Biographia  Evan- 
gelica,  or  an  historical  A  ccount  of  the  Lives  and  Deaths 
of  the  most  eminent  evangelical  Authors  or  Preachers, 
both  British  and  Foreign,  in  the  several  Denominations  of 
Protestants  (1779, 4  vols.  8vo).  This  great  biographioil 
work  is  a  collection  of  invaluable  materials,  and  mnst 
immortalize  his  memory,  while  doing  immense  good. 
Of  his  other  Ivorks  we  mention :  A  rchbishop  LeighfotCs 
whole  Works,  with  L\fe  (1805, 4  vols.) : —  Versions  and  Im^ 
nations  of  the  Psalms  of  David  O^OG):— Luther's  Com- 
mentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  with  his  Li/e 
( 1 807).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors, 
ii,  1275;  Cooper,  Biog,  Diet,  of  Eminent  Persons,  p.  865. 

Middleton,  Thomas  FanshaiRre,  D.D.,  the 
first  EngUsh  bishop  of  Calcutta,  laigely  identified  with 
the  An^ican  Church  missionary  work  in  India,  only  son 
of  the  Rev.  T.  Middleton,  rector  of  Kedleston,  Derbyshire, 
was  bom  at  that  village  Jan.  26, 1769.  His  early  train- 
ing he  received  under  his  father.  In  1779  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  B.A.,  with  honors,  in  January,  1792. 
Shortly  after  he  received  ordination,  and  entered  upon 
the  curacy  of  Gainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire.  Here  he 
edited  a  periodical  work  entitled  the  Country  Spectator, 
which  continued  to  appear  for  about  seven  months, 
Middleton  sustaining  the  paper  mainly  by  his  own  com- 
positions. This  connection  brought  him  to  the  notice 
of  Dr.  John  Pretirman,  archdeacon  of  linoolii,  who  in 
1794  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  two  sons.  Middleton 
in  consequence  removed  first  to  Lincoln,  and  afterwards 
to  Norwich,  where  he  became  curate  of  St  Peter's  Man- 
oroft  in  1799,  having  previously  (in  1795)  been  presented 
by  Dr.  Pretyman  to  the  rectory  of  Tansor,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. In  1802  he  was  presented  with  the  rectoiy 
of  By  tham,  in  Lincolnshire.     About  this  time  he  wrota 
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Jiu  chief  work.  The  Dodrme  of  the  Greek  ArticU  ap- 
pHed  to  tke  Criticism  and  Ittustratum  of  the  New  Testa- 
maUt  which  he  published  in  1808,  with  a  dedication  to 
Dr.  Pretyman.  The  object  of  this  work  is,  first,  to  e»- 
ttblish  the  mlee  which  govem  the  use  of  the  article, 
and  then  to  apply  these  rules  to  the  interpretation  of 
nrious  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  many  of  which 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  furnish  arguments  for  or 
against  the  dirinity  of  Christ,  according  to  the  different 
rievs  which  are  taken  of  the  force  of  the  article.  Ow- 
ing to  this  circumstance,  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  arti- 
cle has  become  the  subject  of  warm  discussion  among 
theologians ;  and  some  Unitarian  divines  have  strongly 
npposed  the  views  of  Middleton.  His  chief  rules  have, 
however,  been  received  as  sound  by  the  great  majority 
of  Biblical  cridca.  (A  second  and  improved  edition 
vas  published  by  Ptot  Scholefield  in  1828 ;  and  a  third 
bf  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Kose  in  1833.  An  abstract 
of  the  work  is  prefixed  to  Valpy's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament.)  In  the  same  year  in  which  he  published 
this  work  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and 
removed  to  his  living  at  Tansor,  where  he  discharged 
his  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  the  affection  aAd 
esteem  of  his  people.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  by 
Insbop  Pretyman  to  a  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln, 
and  in  1812  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon.  In 
1811  he  resigned  his  two  livings  for  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Pancras,  Middlesex,  and  the  rectory  of  Rottenham,  in 
Hertfordshire.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  St.  Pancras, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  dignitaries  of  the 
Chinch  and  other  distinguished  individuals.  He  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  and  was  earnest  and  untiring 
in  advancing  its  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  other  soci- 
eties in  connection  with  the  Church.  The  knowledge 
thus  acquired  of  their  plans,  resources,  and  activities 
greatly  aided  him  in  his  subsequent  career  in  India, 
and  the  discernment  and  good  judgment  which  he 
brought  to  their  meetings  contributed  materially  to 
their  efficiency.  About  this  time  the  Anglican  Church 
established  a  bishopric  in  India,  constituting  Calcutta 
as  the  episcopal  residence.  For  .this  distinguished  posi- 
tion Dr.lliddletOB  was  selected;  and  he  was  accordingly 
consecrated  the  first  colonial  bishop  ever  set  apart  by 
the  Anglican  Church  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
May  8, 1814.  A  short  time  prior  to  his  departure  for 
Cakntta,  bishop  Middleton  was  made  a  fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society.  He  arrived  in  CalcutU  Nov.  28, 1814— 
a  Iktie  more  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Heniy  Martyn,  that  valued  worker  in  this  field.  Dic- 
ing die  voyage  Middleton  had  diligently  employed 
himself  in  increasing  his  qualifications  for  his  ofiSce,  es- 
pecially by  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Persian.  As  bishop 
of  Calcutta  he  made  every  efibrt  to  promote  the  interests 
of  Christianity,  and  to  aid  the  cause  of  education.  He 
made  three  visitations  of  his  immense  diocese,  in  two 
of  which  he  directed  his  particular  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  Sjrrian  Christians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cochin, 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  By  his  efforts  the  Bishop's 
College  at  Calcutta  was  established  for  the  education  of 
ckigymen  and  missionaries  for  the  British  possessions 
in  Asia;  and  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  its  buildings  Dec 
15, 1820.  He  instituted  a  consistory  court  at  Calcutta,- 
and  would  have  done  the  same  at  Madras  but  for  the 
opinion  of  the  advocate-general  of  Madras  that  he  re- 
garded such  a  measure  as  illegaL  These  extended  la- 
bors and  extraordinary  exertions,  embarrassed  by  daily 
snnoyances  from  the  civil  authorities  in  their  application 
of  regulations  applicable  only  to  the  home  clergy,  could 
■ot  result  otherwise  than  in  depressing  him  and  dimin* 
ishing  hb  vigor,  especially  in  India's  unhealthy  climate, 
ind  greatly  hastened  the  end  of  his  days.  He  died  July 
8, 1822,  absolutely  worn  out  by  toil  and  fatigue.  His 
noceasor  in  the  work  was  the  sainted  Reginald  Heber 
(<).v.).  Bishop  Middleton  was  large  and  dignified  in 
fiinn,  animated  in  manner,  and  generous  and  kind  in 
diipoaitioiu    As  a  preacher  he  was  very  impressive,  his 


voice  clear  and  pleasing,  his  style  simple  and  manly, 
generally  argumentative,  and  strongly  imbued  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  accordance  with 
hu  last  desires,  bishop  Middleton's  papers  were  de- 
stroyed, and  we  have,  therefore,  none  of  his  greater  works 
excepting  the  one  he  had  published  in  his  earlier  years 
on  ''the  Greek  Article,"  the  periodical  publication  men- 
tioned above,  and  some  sermons,  charges,  and  tracts, 
which  have  been  collected  into  a  volume,  to  which  a 
memoir  of  bishop  Middleton  is  prefixed,  by  H.  K.  Bon- 
ney,  D.D.,  archdeacon  of  Bedford  (London,  1824).  See 
Ct^es  Webb  Le  Bas,  Life  of  the  Right  Rev,  Thonute 
Fanahame  Middleton  (London,  1881,  2  vols.  8vo);  Miss 
Yonge,  Pioneers  and  Faundert,  ch.  vii :  Monthly  Review, 
1810  (May) ;  Kaye,  ChriaHanity  m  India.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Bffiddoth.    See  Talmud. 

Blidgard'a  Serpent,  or  the  World-Serpent  (J5r- 
munffand)f  is,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Norsemen,  the  great 
serpent  which  surrounds  the  worid.  As  the  offspring 
of  Loki  (q.  v.),  the  principle  of  evil,  the  other  gods  feared 
the  new-bom,  and  determined  to  get  early  possession  of 
it  and  Fenrir,  another  of  LokPs  oflE^ring,  and,  when  se- 
cured, Midgard*s  Serpent  was  cast  into  the  ocean,  where 
it  grew  tiU  it  encircled  the  world,  biting  its  own  tail. 
At  the  end  of  the  world,  the  world-serpent  will  fight 
among  the  enemies  of  the  gods  and  be  slain  by  Tbor, 
who,  however,  vrill  die  immediately  afterwards  from  the 
effect  of  its  venom.  The  myth  of  the  world-serpent  is 
supposed  to  signify  the  deep  or  main  ocean,  which,  ex- 
cited by  Loki  (subterranean  fire  or  earthquake),  is 
thrown  upon  the  land,  thus  proving  scarcely  leas  fatal 
to  the  worlcs  of  man  than  the  direct  action  of  volcanic 
fire,  represented  imder  the  form  of  Fenrir.  For  fur- 
ther particulars,  see  Thorpe's  Northern  Mythoiogy,  i,  80 
sq.,  161  sq. ;  Mallet*s  Northern  Aniiquitietf  voL  ii.  Fables 
xvi,  XXV,  xxvi,  xxvii ;  Keyser's  Religion  <^the  North* 
men ;  Petersen's  Nordiek  Mythologi, 

Mid'ian  (Heb.  Midyan\  ',;7«,  ttrffe,  as  in  Prov. 
xviii,  18;  xix,  13;  Sept.  MaStofi  v.  r.  Mo^iav;  N.  T. 
MaSidfi,  Acts  vii,  29,  where  the  Auth.yers.  has  ^Ma- 
dian;**  the  Heb.  often  stands  collectively  for  the  ^Mid* 
ianites"  also,  as  it  is  frequently  rendered  in  all  the  ver- 
sionsX  the  fourth  son  of  Abraham  by  Ketnrah,  and  the 
progenitor  of  the  Midianites  (Gen.  xxv,  2;  1  Chron.  i, 
32).  B.C  post  2024.  His  five  sons  are  enumerated  in 
Gen.  xxv,  4;  1  Ghron.  i,  33.  Of  his  personal  history 
nothing  further  is  known.    See  BfiDiAKunc 

Mid'ianite  (Heb.  Mi^ani%  ■'rnp.  Numb,  x,  29, 
used  collectively,  and  so  rendered  **  Midianites,"  which 
is  the  usual  translation  for  Midian  itself;  Sept.  Ma^c- 

aviniQ ;  but  the  plur.  D*^d^*1^  also  occiurs.  Gen.  xxxvii, 

28,  and  the  fem.  n'^m^,  Numb,  xxv,  15;  see  also  Ma- 
diah),  a  tribe  of  people  descended  from  Abraham's  son 
Midian  (q.  v.),  a  branch  of  the  Arabians  dwelling  prin- 
cipally in  the  desert  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia. 
Southyrards  they  extended  akmg  Uie  eastern  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aileh ;  and  northwards  they  stretched  along 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Palestine ;  while  the  oases  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  seem  to  have  afforded  them  pasture- 
grounds,  and'  caused  it  to  be  included  in  the  "land  of 
Midian."  The  notion  that  there  were  two  peoples  called 
Midian,  founded  on  the  supposed  shortness  of  the  inter- 
val for  any  considerable  multiplication  from  Abraham 
to  Moses,  and  on  the  mention  of  Moses's  Cushite  wife, 
seems  to  be  unteiuible.  Even  conceding  the  former  ob- 
jection, which  is  uimecessary,  one  tribe  has  often  be- 
come merged  into  another  and  older  one,  and  only  the 
name  of  the  latter  retained.  In  the  following  account 
of  the  Midianites  we  chiefly  follow  the  statements  in 
Kitto's  and  Smith's  Dictioiuuies. 

L  History, — Midian,  though  not  the  oldest,  was  the 
most  celebrated  son  of  Ketimh.  What  Judah  became 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Midian  became  among  the 
tribes  of  Arabia.  It  is  true  we  find  the  other  branches 
of  the  Keturites  spoken  of  a  few  times  in  sacred  his-' 
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toiy,  and  mentioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  that  as 
tribes  they  never  lost  their  individuality ;  yet  the  Mid- 
ianites  were  the  dominant  people,  and  Biidian  is  the 
great  name  which  always  comes  out  prominently  before 
the  historian.  Not  only  so,  bat  the  Midianites  appear 
to  have  been  for  a  lengthened  period  the  virtual  rulers 
of  Arabia,  combining  into  a  grand  confederacy,  and  then 
guiding  or  controlling,  as  circumstances  required,  all  the 
Arabian  branches  of  the  Hebrew  race.  This  fact  comes 
out  incidentally  in  many  parts  of  Scripture;  and  we  re- 
quire to  keep  it  carefully  in  view  in  order  to  understand 
the  sacred  narrative.  % 

1.  Midian  had  five  sons,  who,  doubtless,  in  accordance 
with  Arab  custom,  became  heads  of  distinct  tribes  (Gen. 
XXV,  4 ;  oomp.  Numb,  xxxi,  8).  We  are  told  that  while 
**  Abraham  gave  all  that  he  had  to  Isaac,"*  that  is,  made 
him  his  heir— head  of  his  house  and  patrimony — ^  to 
the  sons  of  the  concubines  Abraham  gave  gifts,  and  sent 
them  away  from  Isaac  his  son  while  he  3'et  lived,  easU 
ward,  to  the  land  in  the  east"  (ver.  5, 6).  This  is  the 
first  indication  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Midian- 
ites and  other  descendants  of  Keturah.  The  expression 
is  not  veiy  definite.  Abraham's  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence was  Southern  Palestine — Bfamre  and  Beersheba. 
The  ^  country  of  the  east"  appears  to  have  included  the 
whole  region  on  the  east  side  of  the  Arabah  or  great 
valley  which  reaches  from  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan 
to  the  i£lanitic  Gul£  All  Arabia,  in  fact,  and  even 
Mesopotamia  were  included  in  the  "  country  of  the  East" 
(Gen.  xxix,  1 ;  Numb,  xxiii,  7,  etc).  See  Bene-Ke- 
DEM.  Another  incidental  notice  in  Gen.  xxx vi,  85  points 
more  cleariy  to  the  exact  territory  of  Midian.  Hadad, 
one  of  the  early  kings  of  Edom,  is  said  to  have  "  smit- 
ten Midian  in  the  field  of  Moab."  We  may  conclude 
from  this  that  the  Midianites  were  at  that  time  settled 
on  the  eastern  borders  of  Moab  and  Edom.  They  were, 
like  all  Arabians,  a  nomad  or  semi-nomad  people;  hav- 
ing some  settlements  around  fountains  and  in  fertile 
valleys,  but  forced  to  wander  in  their  tents  from  place 
to  place  to  secure  sufficient  pasture  for  their  flocks.  The 
Midianites  were  an  enterprising  people.  They  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  dull  routine  of  pastoral  and  agricultu- 
ral life.  From  the  first  they  appear  to  have  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits.  Some  districts  of  Arabia,  Eastern 
Palestine,  and  Lebanon,  yielded  valuable  spices  and  per- 
fumes which  were  in  great  demand  in  Egyptj  not  moely 
for  the  luxuries  of  the  living,  but  for  the  embalming  of 
the  dead.  In  this  profitable  trade  the  Midianites  en- 
gaged. It  was  to  one  of  their  caravans  passing  through 
Palestine  from  Gilead  to  Egypt  that  Joseph  was  sold  by 
his  brethren  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25  sq.).  Slaves  at  that  time 
found  as  ready  a  market  in  Egypt  as  they  do  now.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  traders  are  called  by  the  his- 
torian both  IshmaelUei  and  Midianiies,  the  two  names 
being  used  as  synonymous.  The  reason  probably  is 
that  these  were  the  dominant  tribes  in  Arabia,  and  car- 
ried on  the  trade  jointly ;  hence  they  were  known  among 
strangers  by  both  names.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  merchants  in  this  caravan  were  true  Midianites. 
though  they  may  have  been  accompanied  by  Ishmael- 
ites  (ver.  28, 86 ;  but  comp.  25, 27).  In  ver.  86  the  He- 
brew is  Q'^S'lfin,  the  MedaniteSj  which  is  the  regular 
plural  of  Meian  0*^),  the  third  son  of  Keturah  (Gen. 
XXV,  2) ;  while  in  ver.  28  the  word  is  D*^3*^*m,  the  reg- 
ular plural  of  y^TQ*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Midianites  are  referred  to  in  both  passages,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  Targums,  and  other 
ancient  versions.  See  Medan.  By  a  similar  latitude 
of  expression,  the  Midianites  sometimes  appear  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  Ishmaelites  (Judg.  vii,  12 ;  viii,  22, 
24) ;  elsewhere  they  are  distinguished  fhmi  them  (Gen. 
XXV,  2, 4, 12, 16).  This  probably  arose  from  their  being 
nomadic  in  their  habita,  so  that  bands  of  them  often 
moved  fVom  place  to  place.     But  the  difficulty  may  be 

voided  by  supposing  that  the  terms  "Midianite"  and 
bmaelite"  are  used  as  a  synonyme  of  travelling  mer- 


chant, such  at  they  became  in  later  timeSi    See  Isb- 

MABUTB. 

2.  The  next  notice  of  Midian  is  in  connection  with 
the  eventful  history  of  Moeea—^  Moses  fled  from  the 
face  of  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  in  the  Und  cTMidicur  (Exod. 
ii,  15).    Beuel  or  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian,  became 
his  master  and  fathei4n-law.    Moses  kept  his  flock. 
The  subsequent  incidents  of  this  strange  narrative  show 
clearly  the  region  then  inhabited  by  Jethro,  and  called 
^  the  land  of  Midian."    It  was  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
and  it  was  while  watching  his  flock  there  on  the  side 
of  Horeb  that  Moses  saw  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in  the 
burning  bush,  and  received  the  commission  to  retnni  to 
Egypt  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  (Exod.  iii,  1  sq.). 
It  woold  appear,  firom  a  comparison  of  the  several  inci- 
dental notices  of  Jethro  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  that 
the  peninsnlaof  Sinai  was  not  his  settled  plaoe  of  abode. 
When  Israel  was  encamped  at  Hereby  Jethro  brought 
thither  Moses's  wife  and  his  two  sons ;  and,  after  a  brief 
stay,  we  are  told  that  ^  he  went  hb  way  into  his  own 
land"  (Exod.  xviii,  1-8,  27;  comp.  Numb,  z,  29,  80). 
The  Bfidianites  were  nomads  naming  over  a  veiy  wide 
region,  but,  like  roost  Arab  tribes,  having  one  perma- 
nent nucleus.    This  nucleus  was  specially  their  home : 
it  was  the  **  land  of  their  kindred ;"  yet  they  also  claimed 
the  whole  r^on  in  which  they  pastured  their  flocks  as 
their  own.    The  nucleus  of  the  Midianites  was  some- 
where  on  the  eastern  border  of  Edom,  but  their  pasture- 
grounds  probably  extended  as  far  as  Gilead  and  Rashan 
on  the  north,  while  on  the  south  they  embraced  an  ex- 
tensive territory  along  both  shores  of  the  Alanitic  GnlC 
Hence  Horeb  was  said  to  be  in  the  land  of  Midian  (Exod. 
ii,  15  with  iii,  1),  while  the  chief  seat  of  Jethio's  tribe 
was  on  the  east  of  Edom.    The  Midianites  were  thus 
accustomed  to  lead  their  flocks  and  herds  over  the 
whole  of  that  region  which  the  Israelitee  afterwards 
traversed — the  choice  pastures,  the  fountains,  and  the 
wells  in  the  desert  were  all  known  to  thenL    This  fact 
throws  light  on  Moses's  urgent  request  to  his  father-in- 
law — "  Leave  us  not,  I  pray  thee :  forssmticfa  as  thou 
knowest  how  we  are  to  encamp  in  the  wilderness,  and 
thou  mayest  be  to  us  instead  of  eyes"  (Numb,  x,  81). 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  name  of 
Midian  (and  hence  the  **land  of  Midian")  was  perhaps 
often  applied,  as  that  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  north- 
em  Arab  tribes,  to  the  northern  Arabs  generally,  i.  e. 
those  of  Abrahamio  descent  (comp.  Gen.  xxxvii,  2S,  bat 
see  respecting  this  passage  above ;  and  Judg.  viii,  24) ; 
just  as  Behb-Ejedem  embraced  dl  those  peoples,  and, 
with  a  wider  signification,  other  Eastern  tribes.    If  thb 
reading  of  the  name  be  correct,  "Midian"  would  covre- 
spond  very  nearly  with  our  modem  word  ''Arab;"  lim- 
iting, however,  Uie  modem  word  to  the  Arabs  of  the 
northem  and  Egyptian  deserts:  all  the  Ishmaelitish 
tribes  of  those  deserts  would  thus  be  Midianites,  as  we 
call  them  Arabs,  the  desert  being  their  '^  land."    At  least 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  descendants  of  Hagar  and 
Keturah  intermarried ;  and  thus  the  Midianites  are  ap- 
parently called  Ishmaelites  in  Judg.  viii,  24,  being  con- 
nected, both  by  blood  and  national  customs,  with  the 
father  of  the  Arabs.    The  wandering  habits  of  nomadic 
tribes  must  also  preclude  our  arguing  from  the  fact  of 
Moses's  leading  his  father's  flock  to  Horeb,  that  Sinai 
was  necessarily  more  than  a  station  of  Midian :  those 
tribes  annually  traverse  a  great  extent  of  country  in 
search  of  pasturage,  and  have  their  established  sammer 
and  winter  pastures.    The  Midianites  were  mostly  (not 
always)  dwellers  in  tents,  not  towns;  and  Sinai  has  not 
sufficient  pasture  to  support  more  than  a  small,  or  a 
moving  people.    But  it  must  be  remembered  that  per- 
haps (or  we  may  say  probably)  the  peninsula  of  ^nai 
has  considerably  changed  in  its  physical  diameter  since 
the  time  of  Moses;  even  the  adjacent  isthmus  has  been 
thought,  since  that  period,  to  have  risen  many  feet,  so 
that  **  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea"  has  **  dried  up ;" 
and  this  supposition  would  much  diminish  the  difiScolty 
of  accounting  for  the  means  of  subsistence  found  by  the 
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bnditet  in  their  wmdeziiigs  in  the  wiktemesB,  when 
not  mincolocMly  supplied.  Apart  from  this  considers- 
(ion,  we  know  that  the  Egyptians  sfterwsrds  worked 
minee  mt  Sar&bet  el-KhAdim,  and  a  small  mining  popu- 
litioa  may  have  fomid  soffident  suatenanoe,  at  lesst  in 
MOB  seasons  of  the  year,  in  the  few  watered  ralleys, 
and  wherever  groond  ooold  be  reclaimed :  rock-inscrip- 
tioos  (though  of  later  date)  testify  to  the  number  of  at 
lesit  passers-by;  and  the  remains  of  Tillages  of  a  roin^ 
ing  populadoa  have  recently  been  discovered.  Whst- 
erer  imay  have  been  the  position  of  Ifidian  in  the  Sina- 
itie  penioanla,  if  we  may  believe  the  Arabian  histori- 
ans and  geogiaphera,  backed  as  their  testimony  is  by 
the  Greek  geographers  (see  below),  the  city  of  Midian 
was  attuate  on  the  opposite  or  Arabian  shore  of  the 
Andaan  Gulf;  and  thence  northwaids,  and  spreading 
east  and  west,  we  have  the  true  country  of  the  wander^ 
ing  Midianir.ffB.    See  Sinai. 

8.  The  next  occurrence  of  the  name  of  this  people  in 
the  aaoed  htatory  marks  their  northern  settlements  on 
the  border  of  the  Promised  Land,  ^on  this  side  Jordan 
[by]  Jericho,**  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Numb,  xxti,  1-4). 
Tbe  Ifidianites  were  a  wise  and  a  wily  people.  So  long 
as  the  Israelites  only  traversed  their  outlying  pasture- 
gmonds  on  the  west  of  the  Arabah,  they  were  content 
to  cultivate  th^  friendship;  but  when,  in  the  latter 
part  of  their  joimiey,  having  passed  round  the  southern 
end  of  Edom,  they  entered  the  proper  territory  of  Mid- 
iso,  the  Midianites  tried  every  plan  and  used  every  ef- 
ibft  to  work  their  destruction.  They  consulted  with 
their  neighborB,  the  chiefs  of  Moab,  and  resolved  to 
bring  the  pnopbet  Balaam  to  curse  the  powerful  stran- 
gers (Numbw  xxii,  4-7).  Balaam  came,  and  the  Lord 
turned  the  intended  curse  into  a  blessing.  The  prophet, 
however,  adopted  a  moie  effectual  mode  of  injuring  the 
laselites  than  by  the  agency  of  enchantments.  He 
persuaded  the  women  of  Midian  and  Moab  to  work  upon 
the  paasiotts  of  the  Israelites,  and  entice  them  to  the 
lieeittkms  festivals  of  their  idols,  and  thus  bring  upon 
them  the  cuae  of  heaven  (zxxi,  16).  This  infamous 
acheme  proved  only  too  successful  (ch.  xxv),  and,  had 
it  not  been  checked  by  the  almost  complete  annihilation 
of  the  Mklianites,  it  would  have  brought  destruction 
upon  the  whole  host  of  Israd  (xxr,  17 ;  xxxi,  2).  The 
vengeance  then  executed  upon  Midian  was  terrible. 
Th^  cities  and  castles  were  burned;  the  entire  males 
that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  were  put  to 
death,  including  the  five  kings  of  Midian — ^Evi,  Rekem, 
Zur,  Hur,  and  Reba,  together  with  Balaam — and  with 
them  all  the  married  fenudes;  and  the  young  women 
aad  children  were  reduced  to  slavery.  It  has  been  af- 
firmed that  these  acts  of  vengeance  are  so  cruel,  so  bar- 
barous in  their  character,  that  they  could  never  have 
been  prompted  by  a  God  of  love,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
BsiTative  caimot  be  considered  as  of  divine  authority. 
Those  who  bring  such  an  accusation  against  the  Script- 
ines  must  snrdy  overlook  the  leading  circumstances  of 
the  ease — they  must  forget  that  the  God  of  love  is  also 
the  God  of  Jattiee,  The  whole  Midianitish  nation,  male 
and  female,  hod  deliberately  combined  and  conspired, 
by  wile  and  stratagem,  to  wean  the  Israelites  from  their 
alkgianoe  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  not  only  so,  but 
vintooly  to  allure  them  to  the  comminion  of  the  most 
foul  and  degrading  crimes^  Was  it  inconsistent  with 
justice  for  tbe  moral  Governor  of  the  universe  to  punish 
mdi  guilt  ?  Gould  any  punishment  less  sweeping  have 
freed  the  earth  from  crime  so  deep-rooted  and  so  dan- 
gerous? The  influence  of  the  Midianites  on  the  Israel- 
ites was  dearly  most  evil,  and  directly  tended  to  lead 
them  from  the  injunctions  of  Moses.  Much  of  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  their  influence  may  probably  be  as- 
cribed to  the  conmxm  descent  fit>m  Abraham.  While 
the  Canaanitish  tribes  were  abhorred,  Midian  might 
daim  consanguinity,  and  more  readily  seduce  Israel 
ftom  its  aUegianoe. 

The  details  of  this  war  given  by  Moses  afford  us  some 
little  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  country  of  Midian, 


and  the  occupations  of  the  people.  The  Midianites 
were  not  pure  nomads;  they  had  dties  and  goodly  cas- 
tles (xxxi,  19).  Their  prindpal  wealth  consisted,  how- 
ever, in  flocks  and  herds,  for  the  Israelites  captured 
075,000  sheep,  72,000  beeves,  and  61,000  asses.  It  is 
singular  that  camels  are  not  mentioned;  but  it  is  prob- 
able that,  as  the  Israelites  were  all  footmen,  the  camels 
escaped  to  the  desert.  Becent  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  whole  desert  east  of  Edom  and  Moab  is 
thickly  studded  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  cides  and  cas- 
tled (Wallin,  in  Journal  o/R,  G.  S,  xxiv,  1 15  sq. ;  Porter, 
DamascuB,  ii,  188 ;  Wetstein,  Reitd)encht  aber  HauraUf 
etc ;  Graham,  in  Journal  o/R,  G.  8,  Ua  1859).  These 
were  doubtless  the  habitations  of  the  Midianites.  The 
whole  region  around  their  cities,  extending  from  the 
mountains  of  Haur&n  to  the  iElanitic  Gulf,  though  now 
dreary  and  desolate,  is  not  barren.  In  spring  and  early 
summer  it  is  covered  with  vegetation,  aiid  it  has  many 
rich  vaUeys,  a  few  patches  of  which  are  still  here  and 
there  cultivated  by  the  Arab  tribes.  Everywhere  there 
are  evidences  of  partial  cultivation  in  former  days,  and 
there  are  also  traces  of  a  compsrativdy  dense  popula- 
tion (see  Porter,  HanMook,  p.  501, 508,  528,  etc). 

Some  time  previous  to  the  exodus  it  appears  that  the 
Midianites  had  allied  themsdves  dosdy  to  the  Moab- 
ites.  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  made  war  upon 
Moab  and  Ammon,  conquered  a  large  part  of  thdr  ter- 
ritory, and  retained  possession  of  it  (Judg.  xi,  18-23). 
At  the  same  time  he  made  Midian,  tbe  ally  of  Moab, 
tributary;  and  hence  the  five  princes  of  Midian  are 
called  by  Joshua  vauaU  (DS^Dp ;  Keil  on  Joth,  xiii,  21) 
or  **  dukes"  of  Sihon.  The  defeat  of  Sihon  by  the  Isra- 
elites secured  the  freedom  of  the  Midianites;  and  then 
they,  fearing  lest  they  should  in  like  manner  be  sub- 
dued by  Moses,  conspired  to  destroy  Israel,  and  thus 
brought  destruction  upon  themsdves.  The  government 
of  Midian  was  doubtless  similar  to  that  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  Arabia— patriarchaL  The  nation  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  tribes,  each  of  which  was  independent, 
and  led  by  its  own  sheik  or  chief.  In  time  of  common 
danger  or  of  war,  the  shdks  of  the  various  tribes  formed 
a  council,  but  always  acknowledged  the  presidency  of 
the  head  of  one  leading  family,  who  was  (and  still  is) 
styled  the  **  prince**  (emtr}  of  the  nation.  Five  of  the 
sheiks  of  Midian  are  mentioned  in  Judges  as  subjects 
of  Sihon.  In  Numb,  xxxi,  8  they  are  called  **  kings** 
(0*^2^9);  while  in  xxii,  4  Moab  is  said  to  have  con- 
sulted with  the  «  dders**  (O'^Dpt)  of  Midian.  The  great 
Arab  tribes  have  two  classes  of  chiefs :  one  dass  is  com- 
posed of  tbe  rulers  of  tbe  leading  divisions  of  the  tribe, 
the  other  of  the  rulers  of  subdivisions.  The  former  are 
hereditary,  the  ktter  are  simply  influentid  or  warlike 
men  who,  by  thdr  talents,  have  gathered  around  them 
a  number  of  famihes.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  former 
dass— tbe  hereditary  rulers  of  Midian— who  are  called 
^  kings  ;**  while  the  others,  the  influentid  leaders  or  sen- 
ators of  the  tribe,  are  termed  ^  dders.**  In  the  trans- 
action with  Balaam,  the  elders  of  Midian  went  with 
those  of  Moab, "  with  the  rewards  of  divination  in  thdr 
hand**  (xxii,  7) ;  but  in  the  remarkable  words  of  Balaam 
the  Midianites  are  not  mentioned.  This  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  suppoddon  that  Midian  was  a  wandering 
tribe,  whose  pasture-lands  reached  wherever,  in  the 
Arabian  desert  and  frontier  of  Palestine,  pasture  was  to 
be  found,  and  who  would  not  fed,  in  the  same  degree 
as  Moab,  Amdek,  or  the  other  more  settled  and  agri- 
culturd  inhabitants  of  the  hmd  allotted  to  the  tribes  of 
Israd,  the  arrivd  of  the  latter.  But  the  spoil  taken  in 
the  war  that  soon  fdlowed,  and  more  espedaUy  the 
mention  of  the  dwellings  of  Midian,  render  this  sugges- 
tion very  doubtful,  and  point  rather  to  a  condderable 
pastord  settlement  of  Midian  in  the  trans-Jordanic 
country.  Such  settlements  of  Arabs  have,  however, 
been  very  common.  In  this  case  the  Midiainites  were 
evidently  tributary  to  the  Amorites,  being  "  dukes  of 
Sihon,  dwelling  in  the  country**  (^JKH  "^^^V :  this 
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inferior  position  explains  their  omission  from  Balaam's 
prophecy.  The  rank  of  the  Midianitish  woman  Cozbi, 
that  of  a  daughter  of  Zur,  who  was  *<  head  over  a  people, 
of  a  chief  house  in  Midian,"  throws  a  strange  light  over 
the  obscure  page  of  that  people's  history.  The  vices  of 
the  Canaanites,  idolatry  and  licentiousness,  had  infected 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  doubtless  connected  by  suc- 
cessive intermarriages  with  those  tribes;  and  the  pros- 
titution of  this  chief's  daughter,  caught  as  it  was  from 
the  customs  of  the  Canaanites,  is  evidence  of  the  eth- 
nological type  of  the  latter  tribes.  Some  African  na- 
tions have  a  similar  custom :  they  offer  their  unmarried 
daughters  to  show  hospitality  to  their  guests. 

4^  There  is  no  further  mention  of  the  Midianites  in 
history  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  During  that 
period  the  nation  had  completely  recovered  its  ancient 
influence  and  power,  probably  by  the  arrival  of  firesh 
colonists  from  the  desert  tracts  over  which  their  tribes 
wandered;  and  they  again  turned  their  arms  against 
their  old  enemies,  the  Israelites.  For  seven  years  they 
oppressed  them  so  grievously  that  the  people  were  forced 
to  flee  from  the  open  country,  and  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
mountain  fastnesses,  in  caves,  and  in  fortified  cities 
(Judg.  vi,  1, 2).  Midian  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  great 
confederacy,  comprising  the  Amalekites  and  the  leading 
tribes  of  Ajrabia,  called  by  the  sacred  historian  Bern  Ke^ 
dem  ("  children  of  the  East,"  ver.  8).  In  early  spring  the 
confederates  assembled  their  vast  flocks  and  herds,  de- 
scended throdgh  the  defiles  of  Gilead,  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan, and  overran  the  rich  plains  of  Central  Palestine, 
plundering  and  destroying  all  before  them — **  sheep, 
oxen,  asses,"  property,  the  young  com,  and  the  luxuri- 
ant pastures :  ^  For  they  came  up  with  their  cattle,  and 
their  tents,  and  they  came  as  grasshoppers  for  multi- 
tude; for  both  they  and  their  camels  were  without 
number;  and  they  entered  into  the  land  to  destroy  it" 
(ver.  5).  In  their  distress  the  Israelites  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  sent  a  deliverer  in  the  person  of  Gideon 
(ver.  8-18).  The  invaders  were  concentrated  on  Esdrae- 
lon — their  flocks  covering  the  whole  of  that  splendid 
plain,  and  their  encampment  lying  along  the  base  of 
"  the  hill  of  Moreh,"  now  called  Little  Hermon  (ver.  88 ; 
vii,  1, 12).  Gideon  assembled  his  band  of  warriors  at 
the  well  of  Harod,  or  fountain  of  Jezreel,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Gilboa,  and  famed  in  after-days  as  the  scene 
of  Saul's  defeat  and  death  (vii,  1).  See  Harod.  The 
romantic  incidents  in  this  memorable  campaign  have 
been  treated  of  elsewhere  [see  Gideon],  but  the  Mid- 
ianitish side  of  the  story  is  pregnant  with  interest  The 
scene  over  that  fertile  plain,  dotted  with  the  enemies 
of  Israel,  "  the  Midianites,  and  the  Amalekites,  and  all 
the  Bene-Kedem,  [who]  lay  along  (D*^bBb,  feU,  i  e. 
pitched  their  tents)  in  the  valley  like  locusts  for  multi- 
tude, and  their  camels  were  without  number,  as  the 
sand  by  the  sea-side  for  multitude"  (vii,  12),  has  been 
picturesquely  painted  by  Prof.  Stanley  (iSmai  and  Pal- 
estine,  p.  888). 

The  descent  of  Gideon  and  his  servant  into  the  camp, 
and  the  conversation  of  the  Midianitish  watch,  forms  a 
vivid  picture  of  Arab  life.  It  does  more :  it  proves  that 
as  Gideon,  or  Phurah,  his  servant,  or  both,  understood 
the  langtuige  of  Midian,  the  Shemitic  languages  dif- 
fered much  less  in  the  14th  century  B.C.  than  they 
did  in  after-times  [see  Arabia]  ;  and  we  besides  obtain 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  consanguinity  of  the  Midian- 
ites, and  learn  that,  though  the  name  was  probably  ap- 
plied to  all  or  most  of  the  northern  Abrahamic  Arabs, 
it  was  not  applied  to  the  Canaanites,  who  certainly  did 
not  then  speak  a  Shemitic  language  that  Gideon  could 
understand.  The  stratagem  of  Gideon  receives  an  illus- 
tration from  modem  Oriental  life.  Until  lately  the  po- 
lice in  Cairo  were  accustomed  to  go  their  rounds  with  a 
lighted  torch  thrust  into  a  pitcher,  and  the  pitcher  was 
suddenly  withdrawn  when  light  was  required  (Lane's 
^fod,  Eg.  5th  edit.  p.  120) — a  custom  affoitUng  an  exact 
-^rallel  to  the  ancient  expedient  adopted  by  Gideon. 


The  consequent  panic  of  the  great  muldtude  in  tlie  val- 
ley, if  it  have  no  parallels  in  modem  European  history,  b 
consistent  with  Oriental  chaiacter.  Of  all  peop]ea,'the 
nations  of  the  East  are  most  liable  to  sodden  and  vio- 
lent emotions;  and  a  panic  in  one  of  their  heterogene- 
ous, undisciplined,  and  excitable  hosts  has  always  proved 
disastrous.  In  the  case  of  Gideon,  however,  the  resolt 
of  his  attack  was  directed  by  God,  the  divine  hand  be- 
ing especially  shown  in  the  small  number  of  Isnel,  300 
men,  against  185,000  of  the  enemy.  At  the  sight  of  the 
800  torches,  suddenly  blazing  round  about  the  camp  in 
the  beginning  of  the  middle-watch  (which  the  Midian- 
ites had  newly  set),  with  the  confused  din  of  the  trum- 
pets, *'  for  the  three  companies  blew  the  trumpets,  and 
brake  the  pitchers,  and  held  the  lamps  in  their  left 
hands,  and  the  tmmpets  in  their  right  hands  to  blow 
[withal],  and  they  cried,  [The  sword]  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon"  (vii,  20),  "^  all  the  host  ran,  and  cried,  and 
fled"  (ver.  21).  The  panic-«tricken  multitude  knew  not 
enemy  from  friend,  for  "  the  Lord  set  every  man*s  sword 
against  his  fellow  even  throughout  all  the  host**  (ver. 
22).  The  rout  was  complete,  the  first  places  made  for 
being  Beth-shittah  (**  the  house  of  the  acacia**)  in  Ze- 
rerath,  and  the  **  border**  (Hfito,  Up)  of  Abel-meholah, 
**  the  meadow  of  the  dance,"  both  being  probably  down 
the  Jordan  valley,  unto  Tabbath,  shaping  their  flight  to 
the  ford  of  Beth-barah,  where  probably  they  bad  crossed 
the  river  as  invaders.  The  flight  of  so  great  a  host,  en- 
cumbered with  slow-moving  camels,  baggage,  and  cat- 
tle, was  calamitous.  All  the  men  of  Israel,  out  of  Naph- 
tali,  and  Asher,  and  Manasseh,  joined  in  the  poreait; 
and  Gideon  roused  the  men  of  Mount  Ephraim  to  **  take 
before"  the  Midianites  ''the  waters  unto  Beth-barah  and 
Jordan"  (ver.  28, 24),  Thus  cut  off,  two  princes,  Oreb 
and  Ze^  (the  ''  raven,"  or,  more  correctly  "  crow,**  and 
the  ''wolf*),  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ephraim,  and  Oreb 
they  slew  at  the  rock  Oreb,  and  Zeeb  they  slew  at  the 
wine-press  of  Zeeb  (vii,  25 ;  comp.  Isa.  x,  26,  where  the 
''slaughter  of  Midian  at  the  rock  Oreb"  is  referred  to). 
It  is  added,  in  the  same  verse,  that  they  pursued  Mid- 
ian, and  brought  the  heads  of  the  princes  to  Gideon  "  on 
the  other  side  Jordan."  This  anticipates  the  accoont 
of  his  crossing  Jordan  (viii,  4),  but  such  transpositlotis 
are  frequent,  and  the  Hebrew  may  be  read  ^  On  this 
side  Jordan."  But  though  we  have  seen  that  many 
joined  in  a  desultory  pursuit  of  the  rabble  of  the  Mid- 
ianites, only  the  800  men  who  had  blown  the  trumpets 
in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  crossed  Jordan  with  Gideon, 
"  faint  yet  pursuing"  (viii,  4).  With  this  force  it  re- 
mained for  the  liberator  to  attack  the  enemy  on  his  own 
ground,  for  Midian  had  dwelt  on  the  other  side  Jordan 
sipce  the  days  of  Moses.  Fifteen  thousand  men,  under 
the  "  kings"  of  Midian,  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  were  at 
Karkor,  the  sole  remains  of  185,000,  "for  there  fell  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  that  drew  sword** 
(viii,  10).  The  assurance  of  God*s  help  encouraged  the 
weary  three  hundred,  and  they  ascended  firom  the  plain 
(or  ghdr)  to  the  higher  country  by  a  ravine  or  torrent- 
bed  in  the  hills, "  by  the  way  of  them  that  dwelt  in 
tents  [that  is,  the  pastoral  or  wandering  people  as  dis- 
tinguished fh>m  towns-people],  on  the  east  of  Nobah 
and  Jogbehah,  and  smote  the  host,  for  the  host  was  se- 
cure" (viii,  11) — secure  in  that  wild  country,  on  their 
own  ground,  and  away  tnan  the  frequent  haunts  of  man. 
A  sharp  pursuit  seems  to  have  followed  this  ftesh  vic- 
tory, ending  in  the  capture  of  the  kings  and  the  final 
discomfiture  of  the  Midianites.  The  overthrow  of  Mid- 
ian in  its  encampment,  when  it  was  "secure,**  by  the 
exhausted  companies  of  Gideon  (they  were  "  faint/*  and 
had  been  refused  bread  both  at  Succoth  and  at  Penoel, 
viii,  5-9),  set  the  seal  to  God*8  manifest  hand  ia  the 
deliverance  of  his  people  from  the  oppression  of  Midian. 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna  were  slain,  and  with  them  the 
name  itself  of  Midian  almost  disappears  finom  sacred 
history.  That  people  never  afterwards  took  up  arms 
against  Israel,  though  they  may  have  been  allied  with 
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the  inmeteiB  hordes  wh<v  under  the  common  designa- 
tkm  of  **  the  people  of  the  East,"  Bene-Kedem,  haraaaed 
the  eastern  b<«der  of  Palestine. 

To  this  Ticcory  there  are  subsequent  allusions  in  the 
Bscred  -writings  (Paa.  Ixxxiii,  10, 12;  Isa.  ix,  4;  x,  6); 
bat  the  Midianites  do  not  again  appear  in  sacred  or  pro- 
lane  history.  The  name,  indeed,  occurs  after  the  exile 
in  Judith  ii,  16,  bat  it  seems  to  be  there  confounded  with 
Che  Arabians.  Josephus,  however,  asserts  {A  wL  iv,  7, 1) 
that  Petra,  the  capital  of  Arabia  (i.  e.  Idunuea),  was 
calkd  by  the  natives  Areceme,  from  the  Midianitish 
kif^  Rekem  slain  by  Moses  (Numb,  xxxi,  8).  £use- 
bioa  and  Jerome  also  mention  a  city  Madianf  so  named 
after  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  situated  beyond 
Arabia  (Idunuea)  to  the  south,  by  the  Red  Sea,  from 
which  the  district  was  called;  and  another  city  of  the 
same  name  near  the  Amon  and  Areopolis,  the  ruins  of 
which  only  existed  in  their  days  (jOrumatt,  s.  y. ;  comp. 
Jerome,  CowtmenL  ad  Je»,  Ix,  and  EzecK  xxv).  These 
were  doubtless  traditionary  recollections  of  the  diiferent 
bnnehes  of  the  Midianitish  stock,  showing  their  preva- 
knee  thionghont  Idumesa  and  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  as 
a  migratory  tribe. 

IL  Gtogrc^ieal  Identification, — From  all  the  above 
notices,  we  may  gather  with  considerable  certainty  that 
there  were  at  least  two  main  branches  of  the  Midianites. 
It  seems  to  have  been  that  portion  of  the  tribe  dwelling 
aboat  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  among  whom 
Moses  found  refuge  when  he  fled  from  Egypt,  and  whose 
priest  or  sheik  was  Jethro,  who  became  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  future  lawgiver  (Exod.  iii,  1 ;  Numb,  x,  29): 
See  KKScrrs.    These  in  like  manner  are  usually  reck- 
oned along  with  the  Ethiopians  of  Coshite  origin.    It 
is  certain  that  some  Coshite  tribes  did  settle  in  and 
on  the  outakirts  of  Arabia,  which  was  therefore  called 
Cosh,  in  common  with  other  districts  occupied  by  Cush- 
ite  tribes;  and,  under  this  view,  it  is  observable  that  the 
wife  of  Moees  is  called  a  Cushite  (Numb,  xii,  1),  and 
that,  in  Hab.  iii,  7,  the  Midianites  are  named  with  the 
Coshites ;  for  these  are  undoubtedly  the  Midianites  who 
trembliBd  for  fear  when  they  heard  that  the  Israelites 
had  passed  through  the  Red  Sea.     We  do  not  again 
meet  with  these  Midianites  in  the  Jewish  histoiy,  but 
they  appear  to  have  remained  for  a  long  time  settled  in 
the  same  quarter,  where  indeed  is  the  seat  of  the  only 
Midianites  known  to  Oriental  authors.    The  Arabian 
geographers  of  the  middle  age  (Edrisi,  CUm,  iii,  5,  p.  8 ; 
Iba  d-Waidi,  and  Abulfeda,  Arab,  descr,  p.  77;  comp. 
Scetzen,  xx,  311)  speak  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town 
called  Madian,  on^the  eastern  nde  of  the  Red  Sea, 
where  was  still  to  be  seen  the  well  at  which  Moses  wa- 
tered the  flocks  of  Shoaib  or  Jethro.    This  was  doubt- 
leas  the  same  as  ModioMO,  a  town  in  the  same  district, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  {Geoff,  v,  19) ;  and  Niebuhr  con- 
jectures that  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  Moilah,  a  small 
town  or  village  on  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  Haj  road  from 
Egypt  {^Detcript,  A  rab,  p.  877) ;  but,  as  RosenmUller  re- 
marks iBibl.  Geoff,  iii,  224),  this  place  is  too  far  south 
to  be  identified  with  the  Midian  of  Jethro.    The  Madi- 
an  of  Abulfeda  is  doubtless  that  mentioned  by  Josephus 
{AnL  xii,  11, 1)  as  Madiene  (MaSvrfvfi)y  situated  at  the 
Bed  Sea,  |m>perly  identified  by  Reland  (PaUetf,  p.  98, 
100)  with  the  modem  Midyan,  situated  about  half-way 
down  the  eastern  coast  of  the  .£lanitic  Gulf  (Forster's 
Geoffr.  of  Arabia,  ii,  116,  and  Index,  s.  v.).    To  the 
tame  effect  are  the  notices  of  the  city  Madian  in  Euse- 
Uus  and  Jerome  above. 

Another  branch  of  the  Midianites  occupied  the  coun- 
try east  and  sooth-east  of  the  Moabites,  who  were  seated 
on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  we 
dMild  say  that,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  a  semi- 
nomad  peo|de,  they  pastured  their  flocks  in  the  unset- 
tled country  beyond  the  Moabites,  with  whom,  as  a  kin- 
died,  although  more  settled  .tribe,  they  seem  to  have 
been  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  on  whose  borders 
were  situated  those  **  cities  and  goodly  castles  which 
they  possessed*"  (Numb,  xxici,  10).    It  is  to  these  Mid- 


ianites that  we  must  refer  the  brief  statements  of  a  col- 
lision with  Hadad,  one  of  the  early  Edomitiah  kings 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  85).  Th^  Midianites,  like  the  other 
tribes  and  nations  who  had  a  common  origin  with  them, 
were  highly  hostile  to  the  Israelites. 

Midian  is  named  authentically  only  in  the  Bible.  It 
has  no  history  elsewhere.  The  names  of  places  and 
tribes  occasionally  throw  a  feeble  light  on  its  past  dwell- 
ings ;  but  the  stories  of  Arabian  writers,  borrowed,  in  the 
case  of  the  northern  Arabs,  too  frequently  from  late  and 
untrustworthy  Jewish  writers,  cannot  be  seriously  treats 
ed.  For  trustworthy  facts  we  must  rest  on  the  Biblical 
narrative.  The  city  of  ^  Medyen  [say  the  Arabs]  is 
the  city  of  the  people  of  Shu*eib,  and  is  opposite  TabClk, 
on  the  shore  of  Bahr  el-Kulzum  [the  Red  Siea] :  between 
these  is  six  days'  journey.  It  [Medyen]  is  larger  tlTan 
Tabiik ;  and  in  it  is  the  well  from  which  Moses  watered 
the  flock  of  Shu'eib""  (^Mardsid,  s.  v.).  El-Makrlzl  (in 
his  Khitat)  enters  into  considerable  detail  respecting 
this  city  and  people.  The  substance  of  his  account, 
which  is  ftdl  of  incredible  fables,  is  as  follows :  Medyen 
are  the  people  of  Shn'eib,  and  are  the  ofEipring  of  Med- 
yAn  [Blidian],  son  of  Abraham,  and  their  mother  was 
kantiir^  the  daughter  of  Yuktin  [Joktan]  the  Ca- 
naanite :  she  bare  him  eight  children,  from  whom  de- 
scended peoples.  Ue  here  quotes  the  passage  above 
cited  from  the  Mardsid  almost  verbatim,  and  adds  that 
the  Arabs  dispute  whether  the  name  be  foreign  or  Ara- 
bic, and  whether  Medyen  spoke  Arabic,  so  called. 
Some  say  that  they  had  a  number  of  kings,  who  were 
respectively  named  Abjad,  Hawez,  Huttl,  Kelemen, 
Saafas,  and  Karashet.  This  absurd  enumeration  forms 
a  sentence  common  in  Arabic  grammars,  which  gives 
the  order  of  the  Hebrew  and  ancient  Arabic  alphabets, 
and  the  numerical  order  of  the  letters.  It  is  only  curi- 
ous as  possibly  containing  some  vague  reference  to  the 
Umffuage  of  Midian,  and  it  is  therefore  inserted  here. 
These  kings  are  said  to  have  ruled  at  Mekkeh,  Western 
Nejd,  the  Yemen,  Medyen,  and  Egypt,  etc,  contempo- 
raneously. That  Midian  penetrated  into  the  Yemen  is, 
it  must  be  observed,  extremely  improbable,  notwith- 
standing the  hints  of  Arab  authors  to  the  contrary : 
Ydkftt,  in  the  Moajam  (cited  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Deuttch,  MorgenL  GeselUckaJl),  saying  that  a  southern 
Arabian  dialect  is  of  Midian;  and  £l-Mes'Qdl  (op, 
Schultens,  p.  158)  inserting  a  Midianitish  king  among  the  . 
rulers  of  the  Yemen ;  the  latter  being,  however,  more 
posuble  than  the  former,  as  an  accidental  and  individu- 
«1,  not  a  national  occurrence.  The  story  of  Shu'eib  is 
found  in  the  Kur&n.  He  was  sent  as  a  prophet  to 
warn  the  people  of  Midian,  and  being  rejected  by  them, 
they  were  destroyed  by  a  storm  from  heaven  (Sale's 
Kurdn,  vii  and  xi).  He  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Jethro,  the  father^iu-law  of  Moses ;  but  some, 
as  Sale  informs  us,  deny  this ;  and  one  of  these  says 
that  **  he  was  first  called  Buyftn,  and  afterwards  Shu'eib ; 
that  he  was  a  comely  person,  but  spare  and  lean,  and  of 
few  words."  The  whole  Arab  story  of  Medyen  and 
Shu'eib,  even  if  it  contain  any  truth,  is  encumbered  by 
a  mass  of  late  rabbinical  myths.  El-Makrlzl  tells  us 
that  in  the  land  of  Midian  were  many  cities,  of  which 
the  people  had  disappeared,  and  the  cities  themselves 
had  fallen  to  ruin;  that  when  he  wrote  (in  the  year  825 
of  the  Hegira)  forty  cities  remained,  the  names  of  some 
being  known,  and  of  others  lost.  Of  the  former,  he 
says  there  were,  between  the  HijAz  and  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  sixteen  cities;  and  ten  of  these  in  the  direction 
of  Palestine.  They  were  El-Khalasah,  El-Sanltah,  £1- 
Medereb,  El-Minyeh,  El-Aawaj,  El-Rhuweyrak,  £1- 
Blrein,  El-M4-eyn,  El-Seba,  and  £1-Mu'allak.  The 
most  important  of  these  cities  were  El-Khalasah  and 
El-Santtah ;  the  stones  of  many  of  them  had  been  re- 
moved to  El-Ghazzah  (Gaza)  to  build  with  them. 
This  list,  however,  must  be  taken  with  caution. 

III.  Condition  and  Customs, — Much  of  this  has  al- 
ready been  incidentally  mentioned.  The  whole  account 
of  Ihc  doings  of  the  Midianites  with  Israel— and  it  is 
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only  thus  that  they  find  a  place  in  the  sacred  writings 
— plainly  marks  them  as  chanicteristicaUy  Arab.  We 
have  already  stated  our  opini<^  that  they  had  inter- 
married with  Ishmael's  descendants,  and  become  nation- 
ally one  people,  so  that  they  are  apparently  called  Ish- 
maelites;  and  that,  conversely,  it  is  most  probable  their 
power  and  numbers,  with  such  intermarriages,  had 
caused  the  name  of  Hidian  to  be  applied  to  the  north- 
em  Abrahamic  Arabs  generally.  They  are  described  as 
true  Arabs— now  Bedawln,  or  *' people  of  the  desert;** 
anon  pastoral  or  settled  Arabs— the  **  flock"  of  Jethro; 
the  cattle  and  flocks  of  Hidian,  in  the  later  days  of  Mo- 
ses; their  camels  without  number,  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea-side  for  multitude  when  they  oppressed  Israel  in  the 
days  of  the  Judges — all  agree  with  such  a  description, 
like  Arabs,  who  are  predominantly  a  nomadic  people, 
they  seem  to  have  partially  settled  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
under  the  rule  of  Sihon  the  Amorite,  and  to  have  adapt- 
ed themselves  readily  to  the  **  cities**  (0*^*1^)  and  forts 
(A.V.  "goodly  castles,**  n'l^O),  which  they  did  not 
build,  but  occupied,  retaining  even  then  their  flocks  and 
herds  (Numb,  xxxi,  9, 10),  but  not  their  camels,  which 
are  not  common  among  settled  Arabs,  because  they  are 
not  required,  and  are  never,  in  that  state,  healthy.  Is- 
rael seems  to  have  devastated  that  settlement,  and  when 
next  Midian  appears  in  history  it  is  as  a  desert  horde, 
pouring  into  Palestine  with  innumerable  camels ;  and, 
when  routed  and  broken  by  Gideon,  fleeing  "  by  the  way 
of  them  that  dwelt  in  tents**  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  The 
character  of  Midian  we  think  is  thus  unmistakably 
marked.  The  only  glimpse  of  their  habits  is  found  in 
the  vigorous  picture  of  the  camp  in  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel,  when  the  men  talked  together  in  the  camp,  and 
one  told  how  he  had  dreamed  that  "  a  cake  of  barley- 
bread  tumbled  into  the  host  of  Midian,  and  came  into  a 
tent,  and  smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  overturned  it,  that  the 
tent  lay  along**  (Judg.  vii,  13). 

The  spoil  taken  in  both  the  war  of  Moses  and  that  of 
Gideon  is  remarkable.  On  the  former  occasion,  the 
spoil  of  675,000  sheep,  72,000  beeves,  and  61,000  asses, 
seems  to  confirm  the  other  indications  of  the  then  pas- 
toral character  of  the  Midianites;  the  omission  of  any 
mention  of  camels  has  already  been  explained.  But 
the  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  (Numb,  xxxi, 
22))  the  jewels  of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  ear- 
rings, and  tablets'*  (ver.  50) — the  offering  to  the  Lord 
being  16,750  shekel^  (ver.  52)— taken  by  Moses,  is  es- 
pecially noteworthy ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  booty 
taken  by  Gideon;  for  when  he  slew  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna  he  "took  away  the  ornaments  that  [were]  on 
their  camels*  necks'*  (Judg.  viii,21),  and  (ver.  2i-26)  he 
asked  of  every  man  the  ear-rings  of  his  prey, "  for  they 
had  golden  ear-rings,  because  they  [werej  Ishroaelites.'* 
"And  the  weight  of  the  golden  ear-rings  that  he  re- 
quested was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  [shekels]  of 
gold;  besides  ornaments  and  collars,  and  purple  raiment 
that  [was]  on  the  kings  of  Midian,  and  besides  the 
chains  that  [were]  about  their  camels*  necks.**  (The 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  sufliciently  accurate  for  our  pur- 
pose here,  and  any  examination  into  the  form  or  char- 
acter of  these  ornaments,  tempting  though  it  is,  belongs 
more  properly  to  other  articles.)  We  have  here  a 
wealthy  Arab  nation,  livuig  by  plunder,' delighting  in 
finery  (espedaUy  their  women,  for  we  may  here  read 
"  nose-ring'*),  and,  where  forays  were  impossible,  carry- 
ing on  the  traffic  southwards  into  Arabia,  the  land  of 
gold— if  not  naturally,  by  trade — and  across  to  Chaldaea, 
or  into  the  rich  plains  of  Egypt.    See  Arabia. 

MidXent  Sunday  (or  Mothering  Sunday), 

imperfectly  explained  in  the  Aniiquitalet  Vulparttj  is 
founded  on  the  Roman  Hilaria  (q.  v.),  or  feast  in  honor 
of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who,  the  legend  tells 
us,  was  converted  by  Christianity  into  the  mother 
Church,  whence,  in  the  second  step,  the  Antiquitatet 
"  '-^ret  deduces  the  origin  of  Midlent.    See  Brough- 


toD,  BUd,  HiMtarieo-JSacra,  i,  194;  Foabrook, 
Manachitm^  p.  61. 

Midnight  (b^^,  iM^  s^,  in  connection  with 

nixn,  *^xn,  or  "^n,  /d^oCf  middle;  fuaovitKnov  aim- 
ply.    See  Night. 

ICidrtUh  (Heb.  ttS'nnQ)  is  a  word  MpyHtd  to  the 
oldeat  Jewish  exposition  of  the  Scriptnrea— «  peculiar, 
somewhat  wild  mode  of  interpretatioii,  whidi  appeab 
more  to  the  feelings  than  to  the  reaaon. 

L  TitU  <md  iU  SigtnJkaHfm,  sfc— The  tean  Wnrvo, 
which  is  strangely  rendered  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  by 
ttoiy  (2  Chron.  xiii,  22;  xxiy,  27),  b  derived  from 

the  root  V^*1,  to  tearck  into,  to  examimy  to  investigate^ 
to  explatHy  and  primarily  denotes  tJke  study,  the  erpoei- 
tion  of  Hobf  Scripture,  in  the  abstract  and  general 

sense.  Thus  it  b  said, ''  Not  the  study  of  it  (Tmicn), 
but  the  doing  of  the  Uw  b  the  chief  thing**  (^Abotkf  i, 
17).   The  study  or  exposition  ofHoly  Writ  (V")n;a)  was 

effected  in  eariier  times  through  public  discouiaea,  de- 
livered on  Sabbaths,  festivals,  and  days  of  aasemUy,  by 
the  priests,  Levites,  eklers  of  Israel,  and  prophcta.  Dar- 
ing the  period  of  the  second  Temple,  when  the  ca- 
nonical books  and  the  written  disooorses  of  the  older 
prophets  became  uniqtelligible  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  spoke  Hebnuaed  Aramaic,  these  pubtic  export- 
tions  became  more  formal,  and  were  delivered  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  lawyers,  or  Scribes  (D^")B1D),  as  they  are 
called  in  the  N.  T.,  the  directors  of  schools  Q93"^),  grad- 
uated rabbins  (HIS*^,  only  with  suit  13**riI2^),  or  learn- 
ed men  in  general  and  members  of  societies  (D***)3n). 

IL  Detigm  and  Clatti/ication^— The  design  of  the  Mid- 
rash  or  exposition  varied  according  to  drcnmstances. 
Sometimes  the  lecturer  0^*^%  !D^*n)  confined  him- 
self to  giving  a  running  paraphrase  C{13!1"^  1X173)  into  the 
vulgar  Aramaic,  or  the  other  dialects  of  the  country, 
of  the  lessons  from  the  Law  and  Prophets  which  were 
read  in  Hebrew  (see  Haphtarah),  thus  graduaUy  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Greek  versions,  so 
that  these  Taigumim  may  be  regarded  as  being  the  re- 
sult, or  forming  part  of  the  Midrash.  The  chief  design 
of  the  Midrash,  however,  was  to  propound  the  Script- 
ures either  logicaUy  or  homiletioaify.  Hence  obtained 
that  twofold  mode  of  expression  called  ^Ae  legal  or  J/a- 
hchic  exegesis,  and  the  homileiic  or  ffagadUc  exegesis, 
and  their  respecrive  literatures. 

1.  The  Legal  or  Halachic  Exegesis, — The  object  of 
thb  branch  of  exposition  b  to  ascertain,  by  analogy, 
combination,  or  otherwise,  the  meaning  of  the  law  re- 
specting exceptional  cases  about  which  there  b  no  di- 
rect enactment  in  the  Mosaic  code,  as  it  was  the  only 
rule  of  practice  in  the  political  and  religious  govern- 
ment of  the  Jews  under  all  vicissitudes  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  as  the  motto  of  the  expositors  and  admin- 
istrators of  it  was  "  Turn  it  (i.  e.  the  inspired  code)  over 
and  over  again,  for  everything  b  in  it,  and  will  be  dis- 
covered therein"  (^Aboth,  v,  22).  The  laws  thus  ob- 
tained, either  by  deduction  from  the  text  or  introduc- 
tion into  it,  are  called  Halachoth  (Hisbil,  sing.  Msbn, 
from  "^Vn,  to  go),  the  rule  by  which  to  go,  the  binding 
precept,  the  authoritative  law,  being  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  word  Q'^DBWQ  (comp.  Chaldee  Paraphrase  on 
Exod.  xxi,  9),  and  thb  mode  of  exposition,  which  b 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Pentateuch  as  the  legal  part  of 
the  O.  T.,  b  termed  Halachic  exegesis.  These  Hala- 
choth (nisbn),  some  of  which  are  coeval  with  the  en- 
actments in  the  Pentateuch  itself  (Deut.  xvii,  11),  while 
some  are  the  labors  of  the  Great  Synagogue  or  the  So- 
pherim = Scribes — beginning  with  Ezra,  and  terminating 
with  Simon  the  Just^were  for  centuries  transmitted 
orally,  and  hence  are  also  called  Shewtatha  (KP9QlC),ue. 
that  which  was  heard,  or  that  which  was  received  by 
members  of  the  chain  of  tradition.    Those  probibitoiy 
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kwt  or  fences  (3*^0,  ^^^  later  n'-iTll)  which  the  So- 
pberim  were  obliged  to  make  on  their  own  account 
in  oonseqoenoe  of  the  new  wants  of  the  times,  without 
being  indicated  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  which  are  called 
Sopberic  precepts  (D-^IBID  ■»'^an),  and  in  the  N.T. 
Traditiom  of  ike  Elders  {vapaioviQ  twv  irpifffivripwv, 
Matt.  xVf  2 ;  Mark  vii,  8),  are  distinguished  fh>m  the 
tTMlitional  laws  which  are  deduced  ftom  the  Bible. 
The  latter  are  designated />ediie(K>fifyK>m  t^  Z,aw  p.p9 
fitrri*nnK*1),  and  are  of  equal  authority  with  the  Bibli- 
cal precepts.  The  few  learned  men  who  during  the 
period  of  the  Sopherim  (KC  460-800)  wrote  down 
tome  of  these  laws,  or  indicated  them  by  certain  signs 
(a'«3rO)  or  hints  (D*tT731)  in  their  scrolls  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, only  did  so  to  assist  their  memory,  and  the  docu- 
meota  are  called  Secret  SctoUb  (D'^^PD  rib:i^).  These 
maiginal  glosses  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Law  became  the 
batb  of  the  Mcuarak  (q.  r.).  Gradually,  however,  these 
Halacboth  were  fully  vrritten  down,  and  are  embodied 
in  the  following  works. 

(1.)  It  was  not  till  the  period  of  the  Tanaim  (an  hon- 
oiiible  appellation  given  to  those  doctors  who  transmit- 
ted tbe  oral  law),  B.a  220-A.D.  220,  that  the  fixing,  col- 
lectiDg,  and  final  redaction  of  the  ffakichah — this  mass 
of  jnridico-political  and  religious  practice,  or  doctrine 
of  human  and  divine  law  (AanMmt  et  dioim  juris) — took 
place.  The  first  attempt  at  a  compilation  and  rubrifi- 
eation  of  it  wmb  made  by  HUlel  I  (KC  76-A.D.  8), 
who  dasrified  and  arranged  the  diverse  laws  under  six 
seiarm  (D*n"1D)  or  orders.  In  this  he  was  followed 
bj^Akiba  (A.D.  20-120),  and  Simon  ni  b.-Gamaliel  II, 
who  was  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  A.D.  140-168, 
and  whose  son  R.  Jehudab  I  the  Holy,  called  Rabbi 
KttT  l^oxhy  (died  A.D.  cir.  198),  completed  the  final  re- 
daction of  the  code  called  Mishna  (q.  v.). 

(1)  The  Mishna,  however,  like  the  Pentateuch,  soon 
becune  the  subject  of  discussion  or  study,  as  many  of 
its  expositions  and  enactments  are  not  only  couched  in 
obscure  language,  but  are  derived  from  antagonistic 
sources.  Hence,  Uke  the  divine  code  of  the  law,  which 
It  both  supplements  and  expounds,  the  Mishna  itself 
was  expounided  daring  the  period  of  the  Amoraim,  or 
expositors;  an  appellation  given  to  the  public  expos- 
itors of  the  oral  law  (ni^bil),  recorded  by  the  Tanaim^ 
AJ).  220-540,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  Babybn.  The  re- 
sult of  thrae  expositions  is  the  two  TalmudSf  or  more 
properly  Gemaras,  viz.  the  Jerusalem  and  the  Babylon. 
SeeTAUciTi). 

(3.)  Prior  in  point  of  age  to  the  compilation  of  the 
Mishna  is  tbe  oommencaiy  on  Exodus,  called  MechiUa, 
which  is  composed  of  nine  Tractates  (nins^DlS),  sub- 
divided into  sections  (ni^O^B),  and  treating  on  select 

sectioos  of  Exodus  in  the  foUowing  order:  The^nf  tract 
tnata  on  Exod.  xii,  1-xiii,  6,  in  eighteen  sections ;  the 
swmi  is  on  xiii,  7-xiv,  81,  in  six  sections;  the  third  is 
on  XV,  1-21,  in  ten  sections ;  t\k^ fourth  is  on  xv,  22-xvii, 
7,  in  seven  sections ;  th^  fifth  is  on  xvii,  8-xviii,  27,  in 
fear  sectloiis ;  tbe  tiieth  is  on  xix,  1-xx,  22,  in  eleven 
lections ;  the  setenth  is  on  xxi,  1-xxii,  22,  in  eight  sec- 
tions; the  eighih  is  on  xxii,  28-xxiii,  19,  in  two  sections; 
and  the  tsmth  tract  is  on  chap,  xxix,  12-17 ;  xxxv,  1-8, 
in  two  sections.  The  first  compilation  of  the  Afechilta 
was  most  probably  made  under  the  influence  of  R.  Ish- 
■ael  b.-Eaisa,  A.D.  cir.  90  [see  Ishmael  B.-Eu8a], 
which  aooounts  for  the  many  maxims  contained  in  it, 
and  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  was  re-edited  after- 
wards, and  greatly  altered  (comp.  Geiger,  Urschr\fty  p. 
484  sq.).  It  was  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1615 ;  then 
again  at  Yeoioe  in  1646 ;  then,  with  a  eommentary  and 
TTviaed  text  by  H.  Frankfurter  (Amst.),  in  1712 ;  but  the 
best  edition  is  that  by  Landau  (Vihia),  in  1844.  A 
Latin  translation  of  it  by  Ugtdiuo  is  given  in  his  Tht- 
fovnu  AiitiqmiUUum  Saemm^  vol  xiv  (Venice,  1762). 
(4.)  Comnientary  on  Leviticus,  called  Smhra.  Sifra 
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(K^BD),  the  Booh ;  also  S^ra  ITbe  Rab  psn  K"1BD 
3")),  S^hra  of  the  school  of  Rab,  because  /?a5=Abba 
Areka,  the  first  of  the  Amurainif  and  founder  of  the 
celebrated  school  at  Sora,  of  which  he  was  president 
twenty-eight  years  (A.D.  219-247),  is  its  author ;  and 
by  some  it  is  denominated  Bontitha  shel  TorcUh  Coho' 
nim  (D'^Dna  nilPI  ?»  Rn-'ia),  because  the  book  of 
Leviticus  which  it  expounds  is  called  by  the  Jews  the 
Code  of  the  Priests  {W^^n^  mnn,J<ftamoM,72b;  Rashi, 
on  Levit,  ix,  28).  The  Siphra  is  divided  into  treat- 
ises (D*^^'\I1'^),  which  are  subdvided  into  sections 
(nntS^B),  and  these  again  into  chapters  (D^pifi).  The 
first  edition  of  it  appeared,  together  with  the  Mechilta 
and  S^hriy  at  Constantinople  in  1615;  then  at  Venice  in 
1545;  and,  Mrith  a  very  extensive  commentary  by  Ibn 
Chajim,  at  Venice  in  1609-11 ;  with  the  commentary 
Htt'Tora  Veha-Mitzva,  by  M.  L.  Malbim,  at  Bucharest 
in  1860.  The  best  edition,  however,  is  that  by  Schloss- 
berg,  with  the  commentaiy  of  Abraham  b.-David,  and 
the  Massoreth  Ha-Talmud  of  Weiss  (Vienna,  1862).  A 
Latin  translation  of  it  by  Ugolino  is  given  in  his  The- 
saurus  A  ntiquitatum  Sacrum  (Venice,  1752),  voL  xiv. 

(5.)  Commentary  on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  called 
Siphre  or  S^hri  ("^"^BD),  the  Books,  also  Siphre  bbe  Rab 
(y^  ^in  *^^B0),  because  Rab,  the  author  of  the  preced- 
ing work,  b  also  tbe  author  of  this  commentary,  and 
Vishallechu  (in*9ffi*^1),  because  it  begins  with  Numb,  v, 

2,  where  this  word  occurs.  The  commentary  on  Num- 
bers is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  chapters, 
and  that  on  Deuteronomy  into  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven.  The  Siphre  first  appeared  with  the  Mechilta 
and  Siphra  at  Coustantiiwple  in  1515 ;  at  Venice  in  1545. 
The  best  edition  of  it  is  in  two  volumes,  with  the  ex- 
tensive commentary  by  Lichtstein  (voL  i,  Dyrhenfort, 
1810;  voLii,Radvill,1819).  A  Latin  translation  of  it  by 
Ugolino  is  given  in  his  Thesaurus  A  ntiquitatum  Sacrum 
(Venice,  1758),  voL  xv. 

2.  The  HomUetic  or  ffagadic  Exegesis,— The  design 
of  this  branch  of  the  Midrash  or  exposition  is  to  edify 
the  people  of  Israel  in  their  most  holy  faith,  to  encour- 
age them  to  obedience,  to  commend  to  them  the  paths 
of  virtue  and  morality,  to  stimulate  them  to  all  good 
works,  and  to  comfort  them  in  tribulation  by  setting  be- 
fore them  the  marvellous  dealings  of  Providence  with 
the  children  of  man,  the  illustrious  examples  of  the  boly 
patriarchs,  and  the  signal  punishment  of  e\'il-doerB  from 
by-gone  history — investing  each  character,  and  every 
event,  with  the  halo  or  contumely,  the  poetry  or  the 
legend,  which  the  fertile  genius  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
and  the  creative  power  of  tradition  had  called  into  ex- 
istence in  the  course  of  time.  This  branch  of  exposition 
extends  over  the  whole  Hebrew  Scriptures,  while  the 
Ifalachic  interpretation,  as  we  have  seen,  is  chiefiy  con- 
fined to  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  the  civil  and  legal 
portion  of  the  Bible.  It  is  also  called  Ilagadah  (ni^lM ; 
Chaldee  n*1!lK,  fh>m  1!13,  to  say),  said,  reported,  on  dU, 
without  its  having  any  binding  authority,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  HaladuMh,  which  is  authoritative  law. 
When  it  is  stated  that  this  department  of  Biblical  ex- 
egesis is  interspersed  with  homiletics,  the  beautiful  max- 
ims and  ethicid  sajdngs  of  illustrious  men,  attractive 
mystical  expositions  about  angels  and  demons,  paradise 
and  hell,  Messiah  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness ;  poetical 
allegories,  symbolical  interpretations  of  all  Uie  feasts 
and  fasts,  charming  parables,  witty  epithalamiums, 
touching  funeral  orations,*  amazing  legends,  biographic- 
al and  characteristic  sketches  of  Biblical  persons  and 
national  heroes ;  popular  narratives,  and  historical  no- 
tices of  men,  women,  and  events  of  by-gone  days ;  phil- 
osophical disquisitions,  satirical  assaults  on  the  heathen 
and  their  rites,  able  defences  of  Judaism,  etc,  etc,  it 
win  be  readily  understood  why  the  Jewish  nation  grad- 
ually transferred  to  this  storehouse  of  Hblical  and  na- 
tional lore  the  name  Midrash  =  the  exposition,  xar 
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^(oxnv.  This  branch  of  public  and  popular  expontion, 
in  which  the  public  at  large  naturally  felt  far  more  in- 
terest than  in  the  dry  diaquisitions  about  legal  enact- 
ments, being  thus  called  by  them  The  Midrathj  the  col- 
lection of  works  which  contam  this  sacred  and  national 
lore  obtained  the  name  Midrashkn  (Q^n9^^13))  Com- 
m«n^ar»f«,  in  the  sense  of  Cesar's  Commentorief.  Henoe 
the  term  Midrashic  or  HagacUc  exegesis,  so  commonly 
used  in  Jewish  writings,  by  which  is  meant  an  interpre- 
tation effected  in  the  spirit  of  those  national  and  tra- 
ditional views.  The  following  are  the  principal  Mid- 
rcuhim,  or  commentaries,  in  the  more  restricted  sense 
of  the  word,  which  contain  the  ancient  Hagadic  expo- 
sitions. (It  must  here  be  remarked  that  as  this  branch 
of  the  Midrash  embraces  the  whole  cycle  of  ethics,  met- 
aphysics, history,  theosophy,  etc,  as  well  as  Biblical  ex- 
positbn,  it  has  been  divided,  into— 1,  General  Hagadah 
or  Hagadah  Midroihy  in  iu  wider  sense,  treating  almost 
exclusively  on  morals,  history,  etc. ;  and,  2,  into  Special 
Hagadah  or  Hagadah  Midraih,  in  its  narrower,  and  Mid^ 
rash  in  its  narrowed  sense,  occupying  itself  almost  en- 
tirely with  Biblical  exposition,  and  making  the  elements 
of  the  general  Hagada  subservient  to  its  purpose.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  article  were  we 
to  discuss  anything  more  than  the  Midrash  in  its  nar- 
rowest sense.) 

(1.)  Midrash  Rahboth  (niai  m^''\'Q)y  or  simply  Rah- 
both  O^IS'l),  which  is  ascribed  to.Oshi^a  b.-Nachmani 
(fl.  A.D.  278),  and  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
this  collection  begins  with  a  Hagadah  of  Oshiya  Ralha, 
contains  ten  Midrashim,  which  bears  the  respective 
names  of— 1.  BertskUh  Rabba  (KS'^  H^WK-Q),  abbre- 
viated from  Bereshiih  d'Rabbi  Oshaja  Rabba  (H^OXna 
«ai  K'»5»1K  ^y^\  on  Genesis,  divided  into  a  hun- 
dred sections  (m«1B).  2.  Shemoth  Raibah  (p^^^O 
na"^),  on  Exodus,  in  fifty-two  sections.  8.  Va-jilera 
Rabbah  (Ha"*  X^p'^l),  on  Leviticus,  in  thirty-seven  sec- 
tions. 4.  Ba-midbar  Rabbah  (na*l  "^aica),  on  Num- 
bers, in  twenty -three  sections.  6.  Debarim  Rabbah 
(na'n  D'»"»ai),  on  Deuteronomy,  in  eleven  sections.  6. 
Shir  Ha-Shiritn  Rabbah  (nsi  D"«"»'»123n  l-^®),  also 
called  Agadath  ChasUh  (P^in  nnax),  because  the  text 
begins  with  the  word  Chasith,  on  the  Song  of  Songs. 

7.  Midrash  Ruth  Rabbah  (ns^  nn  ©ino),  on  Ruth. 

8.  Midrash  Eichah  Rabbathi  (^nai  Ha-^H),  on  Lamen- 
tations. 9.  Midrash  CoheUth  {thnp  ©"^no),  on  Eo- 
clesiastes.  \^,  Midrash  MegiUcOh  Esther  (p^^^VO  ^^Ta 
inOX),  also  caUed  Hagadath  Megillah  (rh^TQ  nniH), 
on  Esther.  This  entire  collection,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1545,  has  been  reprinted  many  times 
Hinoe  (best  edition  by  Schrentzel,  with  the  different 
commentaries,  Stettin,'  1863,  2  vols.).  Excerpts  of  the 
Midrash  on  Ruth,  Esther,  and  Lamentations  have  been 
published  in  Latin  by  SchneU  (Altdorf,  1650).  The  age 
o(  the  compilation  of  the  separate  Midrashim  constitu- 
ting this  collection  is  critically  and  elaborately  discussed 
bv  Zunz,  Die  GottetdiensUichen  VortrSge  der  Juden,  p. 
174-184,  268  sq. 

(2.)  Pesikta  (Knp*^OB),compilcdby  CSahanaorKahana 
ben-Tachlifa,  who  was  bom  about  A.D.  830,  and  died  in 
411.  This  Midrash,  which  comprises  a  complete  cyde 
of  lectures  on  the  Pericopes  of  the  feasts  and  fasts  [see 
Haphtarah],  and  which  was  lost  for  several  centuries, 
has  been  restored  by  an  anonymous  writer  about  the 
year  A.D.  846,  and  edited  under  the  name  Pesikta  Rab- 
bathi pra'n  Knp^OD),  intermixing  it,  however,  with 
portions  from  the  Midrash  Jelammedenu,  In  this  new 
form  the  Pesikta  was  first  published  by  Isaac  ben-Chajim 
Ha-Cohen  (Prague,  1655).  An  excellent  edition,  enti- 
tled WI^BI  ninan  B5  *^ran  KnpOB,  with  divisions 
into  paragraphs,  an  emended  text,  extensive  refer^ces, 


and  a  critical  commentary  and  indices  by  Seeb  (\¥ulf ) 
ben-Israel  laser,  was  published  in  Breslau  in  1831.  The 
nature  and  date  of  this  Midrash  are  discussed  in  a  most 
masterly  manner  by  Zunz,  Die  GotiesdienstHcheH  Vor* 
tr^  p.  185-226, 239-251 ;  Rapaport,  Erech  MiUin^p.  171. 

(3.)  Midrasli  Tanchuma  (K^annSD  Isn^TQ),  i.  e.  the 
Midrash  compiled  by  Tanchuma  ben-Abba  (flourished 
dr.  A.D.  440),  also  called  Midrash  Jekanmedemt  (0^1)3 
'\3"l)sb'^),  from  the  fact  that  eighty-two  sections  begin 
with  the  formuU  ^wA^  U  wiU  teach  us.  This  Mid- 
rash extends  over  the  whole  Pentateuch,  and  oonasts 
of  140  sections.  It  contains  extracts  from  the  Mechilta, 
Siphre,ya-Ikra  Rabba,  Pesikta,  and  Bonutha  de  RabU 
Eliezer,  and  was  first  published  after  a  redaction  of  the 
first  Geonim  period,  when  a  great  deal  of  it  was  lost, 
altered,  and  interpolated  by  Joseph  ben-Shoshan  (Con- 
stantinople, 1520;  also  Venice,  1545;  Mantua,  1568;  Ss- 
lonica,  1578 ;  with  corrections  after  two  MSS.  and  addi- 
tions, Verona,  1595;  and  at  different  other  places) ;  the 
best  edition  is  that  with  the  twofold  commentary  by 
Chan.  Sandel  ben-Joseph  (Vihia,  1888).  For  a  thorough 
analysis  of  this  Midrash  we  must  refer  to  Zunz,  Die 
Gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge,  p.  226-28a 

(4.)  Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer  pt5"«bx  "•at  "'p'^B),  also 
called  Boraitha  or  Agada  de  Rabbi  Eliezer  (^K  Kn:iK 
1t5''b«  ■»a"n  Kn^^-a),  because  Eliezer  ben-Hyicanus 
(flourished  cir.  A.D.  70)  b  its  reputed  author.    This 
Midrash,  which  discusses  the  principal  events  recorded 
in  the  Pentateuch,  consists  of  fifty-four  sections,  treat- 
ing respectively  on  the  following  important  subjects: 
the  life  of  R.  Eliezer  (sees,  i  and  ii) ;  the  creation  (iii- 
vi) ;  new  moon  (vii) ;  intercalary  year  (viii) ;  the  fifth 
day's  creation  (ix) ;  the  flight  of  Jonah,  and  his  abode 
in  the  fish  (x) ;  the  uxth  day's  creation  (xi) ;  Adam, 
paradise,  and  the  creation  of  the  plants  (xii) ;  the  fall 
(xiii) ;  the  ciurse  (xiv) ;  paradise  and  hell  (xv) ;  Isaac 
and  Rebecca  (xvi) ;  the  ofiUces  to  be  performed  to  bridal 
pairs  and  mourners  (xvil);  the  creation  (xviii);  the 
ten  things  created  on  the  eve  of  the  sixth  creation  day 
(xix);  the  expulsion  from  paradise  (xx);  Adam,  Eve, 
Cain,  and  Abel  (xxi);  the  degeneracy  of  Cain's  de- 
scendants and  the  flood  (xxii);  the  ark  and  its  occu- 
pants (xxiii);  the  descendants  of  Noah,  the  tower  of 
Babel  (xxiv);  Sodom,  Lot,  and  his  wife  (xxv);  the 
ten  temptations  of  Abraham  (xxvi) ;  his  rescuing  Lot 
(xxvii) ;  God's  covenant  with  Abraham  (xxviii) ;  his 
drcumcision  (xxix) ;  the  sending  away  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Mes- 
siah (xxx) ;  Abraham  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac  (xxxi) ; 
Isaac  bestowing  the  blessing  on  Jacob  (xxxii) ;  the  res- 
urrection (xxxiii) ;  future  state  (xxxiv) ;  Jacob's  dream 
(xxxv);  his  sojourn  with  Laban  (xxxvi);  his  wrest- 
ling with  the  angel  (xxxvii) ;  the  sdling  of  Joseph 
(xxxviii);  Jacob's  sojourn  in  Egypt  (xxxix);  God's 
manifestation  in  the  bush  (xl) ;  the  giving  of  the  law 
(xli) ;  the  exodus  (xlii) ;  the  power  of  repentance  (xliii); 
the  conflict  of  Moses  with  Amalek  (xliv) ;  the  gcddeii 
calf  (xlv) ;  the  tables  of  stone  and  the  atonement  (xlvi) ; 
the  exploit  of  Pbineas  (xlvii) ;  the  birth  of  Moses  and 
the  redemption  from  Egypt  (xlviii);  Samuel,  Saul, 
Agag,  Haman,  Mordecai,  Titus,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Ahas- 
uerus,  Vashti,  and  Esther  (xlix,  1) ;  the  new  creatioe 
(li) ;  the  seven  wpnders  of  the  woild  (lii) ;  the  punish- 
ment of  calumny,  Absalom  and  David  (liii) ;  and  the 
leprosy  of  Miriam  (liv).    This  Midrash,  which  is  chiefly 
written  in  pure  and  easy  Hebrew,  was  first  published  at 
Constantinople  in  1514,  and  has  since  been  refninted 
numerous  times ;  but  the  best  edition  is  with  the  criti- 
cal commentary  called  the  Great  Edifice  (biniin  n^3), 
emended  text  and  references  to  Talmud  and  Midrashim 
by  Broda  (Vilna,  1838 ;  a  more  convenient  edition  of 
it,  Lemberg,  1858).    A  Latin  translation  by  Vorst  was 
published  under  the  title  Capitula  R,  EHezeris  contineM' 
tia  imprimis  sucdnctam  historia  sacrm  reeensitmem,  ete,y 
cum  vetu  Rabb,  Comwtent€triis  (Leyden,  1644).    The  can- 
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poBtkn  and  age  of  thia  Midraah  are  diacuaaed  by  Zvns, 
Die  GcttetditfiMUehm  VarirS^  p.  271-278. 

(5.)  Midraah  on  Samuel,  called  (bxitav  0*^nQ 
[Xran])  Midrask  Skemuel  lRabbathd]y  divided  into 
thixty-two  aecUona  (nil9"tD),  twenty-four  of  which  are 
devoted  to  1  Sam.  and  eight  to  2  Sam.  It  is  chiefly 
made  op  of  exoerpta  from  older  works,  and  the  compiler 
it  Buppoeed  to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century.  Raahi  is  the  firat  who  quotes  this  Midr 
mh  (CommofL  <m  Ckron,  x,  18).  It  waa  first  published 
at  Coostantinople  in  1517,  and  has  since  been  frequently 
reprinted  with  the  Midrash  described  below.  The  be»t 
ediUons  of  it  are  the  one  with  the  twofold  commentary 
Ez  Joseph  and  Anaph  Joseph,  references  to  the  parallel 
paanges  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim,  etc,  by  Schreut- 
zd  (Stettin,  1860) ;  and  the  other  published  together 
with  the  Midraah  on  Proverbs  and  the  commentary  of 
baac  Cohen  (Lembeig,  1861). 

(6.)  Midrash  on  the  Psalms,  called  (D'^bn  «)'-)'7C 
[xra-)])  Midrcuk  TilUm  {Baibathd],  Hagadaik  TUlim 
(D-in  man),  or  Skochar  Tob  p1»  ^TW)y  after  the 
words  with  which  it  commences.  With  the  exceptiona 
of  seven  psalms — viz.  xlii,  xcvi,  xcvii,  xcviii,  cxv, 
cxxiii,  and  cxxxi — this  Midrash  extends  over  the  whole 
P&alter.  As  it  contains  extracts  flrom  the  Babybnian 
Tahnod,  the  Peakta,  Boraitha  of  R.  Eliezer,  Tanchuma, 
and  Fesikta  Rabbathi,  it  must  have  beoi  compiled 
about  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  most  probably  in 
Italy.  It  was  first  published  at  Gonstantinc^le  in  1612. 
The  portioB  on  Paa.  cxix,  which  extends  to  the  first 
verses  of  the  letter  p,  is  called  Midrash  A  Ipha  Betha 
(SP-^a  Xfibx  OnniS),  from  the  fact  that  this  is  an  al- 
phabetic psalm ;  it  has  been  published  separately  (Sa- 
lonica,  1515).  The  Midrash  on  the  Psalms  has  fre- 
quendy  been  published  together  with  the  Midrash  on 

Samuel,  under  the  title  Midrath  Skochar  Tob  pn*1Q7 
313),  which  properly  belongs  only  to  that  on  the 
Ptalma. 

(7,)  Midrash  on  Proverbs,  called  C^bllJ^  «intD 
[xro-1])  Midrash  MishU  IBabbathdJy  consists  of  a 
compilation  of  those  maxims  and  expositions  from  for- 
mer works  which  are  best  calculated  to  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain the  import  of  the  book  of  Proverbs.  The  com- 
piler, who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century, 
waits  all  the  references  to  the  original  sources,  discards 
the  form  of  lectures,  and  assumes  that  of  a  commentary. 
The  fir^  edition  of  this  Midrash  appeared  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1512-17,  with  the  commentary  Sera  Abraham 
(Vilna,  1834),  and  the  commentary  of  Isaac  Cohen  (Stet- 
tin, 1861). 

(8.)  Midrash  Jalkut  (Olpb"'  ttPl*ia),  or  JalbU  Shi^ 
mom  0:n?T3O  Wipb**),  I  e,  the  eoUecUon  or  compUa- 
Hm  o/SimeoHj  who  flourished  in  the  1 1th  century.  This 
Midrash,  which  extends  over  the  whole  Hebrew  Script- 
OKS,  is  described  in  the  article  Cara  in  this  Cjfdcptedia, 

IIL  Method  and  Plan  of  the  Midrash,— In  discussing 
its  method  and  plan,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Xidrtsh  first  developed  itself  in  public  lectures  and 
bomilies ;  that  the  ancient  fragments  of  these  discourses 
beeame  aiteiwards  literary  commodities,  serving  fre- 
qoently  as  the  groundwork  of  literary  productions ;  and 
tbat  the  Mtdrashic  writers  or  compilers  mixed  up  other 
Bstten  and  pieeea  of  their  own  oompoaition  with  the 
vnnoanto  of  expository  lectures.  The  ancient  relics, 
bowever,  aie  easily  discernible  by  their  dialect,  Action, 
etCL,  and  by  the  authority  to  whom  they  are  aacribed. 
Tbat  there  was  a  method  in  them  has  been  shown  by 
tbe  erudite  and  indefatigable  Jellinek,  than  whom  there 
is  DO  greater  authority  on  the  subject.  He  points  out  the 
following  plan  as  gathered  from  the  ancient  fragments : 

L  The  lecturer  first  set  forth  the  theme  of  his  dis- 
coiuse  in  a  passage  of  Scripture  enunciating  the  partio- 
iilar  tmth  which  he  wished  to  unfold,  and  then  illus- 


trated it  by  a  parable,  and  enforced  it  by  a  saying  which 
was  popular  in  the  month  of  the  people.  This  rule  is 
given  in  the  Midraah  itaelf  (oomp.  l^nblDl  ^rh  W*^, 

n^C-tbo  onb  «ni««  Oni  ^^XVnpia,  Midrash  on 
the  8ong  qfSolomonj  1  a). 

2.  The  attention  of  the  audience  was  roused  and  the 
discourse  was  enlivened  by  the  lecturer  using  a  foreign 
word  instead  of  a  well-known  expression,  or  by  employ- 
ing a  Greek,  Latin,  Aramaic,  or  Persian  term  in  addition 
to  the  Hebrew  (comp.  Aruch,  s.  v.  ■»p'Tn»).  This  ac- 
counts for  the  striking  fact  that  so  many  foreign  words 
occur  in  the  Midrash  to  express  things  for  which  the 
Hebrew  has  expressions,  and  that  both  Hebrew  and  for- 
eign words,  expressing  the  same  idea^  stand  side  by  side 
(comp.  'JlO'^pi  •jlO-'pan  ^inb  -nno,  Midrash  Kab- 
bah on  Genesis,  cvu;  I'^O'U'^a  rai  D'^ano  n^t  Midrash 
on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  1  a). 

3.  The  lecturer  increased  the  beauty  of  his  discourse 
by  trying  to  discover  analogies  between  numbers  and 
persons  related  to  each  other— e.  g.  between  David  and 
Solomon.     Comp.  Midrash  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  ibid. 

4.  The  lecture  was  also  rendered  moro  attractive  by 
being  interspersed  with  [^ys  upon  words,  which  were 
not  intended  to  explain  or  corroborate  a  statement,  but 
were  simply  meant  to  create  a  pleasant  feeling  in  the 
audience.  Hence,  to  judge  of  the  fluent  plays  upon 
words  by  the  rules  of  hermeneutics  is  to  misunderstand 
the  ssthetics  of  the  Hagadah. 

5.  It  was  considered  as  ornamenting  the  discourse, 
and  pleasing  to  the  audience,  when  single  words  were 
reduced  to  their  numerical  value  in  order  to  put  a  cer- 
tain point  of  the  lecture  in  a  clearer  light.  Thus,  e.  g., 
the  lecturer  speaking  of  Elieier,  Abraham*s  faithful  ser- 
vant, and  being  desirous  to  show  that  he  alone  was 
worth  a  host  of  servants,  remarked  that  Elieser  pT9*^bK, 
1+80+10+70+7+200=818)  is  exactiy  as  much  as 
the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  jroung  men  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xiv,  14.  Comp.  Midrash  Rabboth  on  Genesis, 
ch.  xlii.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Hebrew  let- 
ters were  commonly  used  as  numbers,  it  will  be  easily 
understood  how  the  audience  would  be  rejoiced  to  see  a 
word  converted  so  dexterously  into  figures. 

6^  To  relieve  the  discourse  of  its  monotony,  the  lect- 
urer resolved  a  long  word  into  several  Utile  w(»ds,  or 
formed  new  words  by  taking  away  a  letter  or  two  from 
the  preceding  and  following  words  in  the  same  sentence. 

''  If  the  Midrash  is  read  with  the  guidance  of  these 
nsthetical  canons,"  continues  Dr.  Jellinek,  **  we  shall  find 
in  it  less  arbitrariness  and  more  order.  We  shall,  more- 
over, understand  ite  method  and  plan,  and  often  l>e  put 
in  a  position  to  distinguish  the  original  discourse  from 
the  literary  element  of  a  later  date,  as  well  as  from  in- 
terpolations. For  the  confirmation  of  our  sesthetical 
canons,  let  the  reader  compare  and  analyze  chapters  ii, 
iii,  and  v  of  Midrash  Rahboth  on  Genesis"  {Ben  Cha- 
nanja,  iv,  383  sq.). 

rV.  Haiachic  and  Hagadic  Rules  of  Interpretation, — 
The  preceding  exposition  of  the  method  and  plan  of  the 
Midrash  has  prepared  us  to  enter  upon  the  Haiachic 
and  Hagadic  rules  of  interpretation  which  were  collect- 
ed and  systematized  by  Elieser  ben-Jose  the  Galiliean 

('^b'^bsn  *^D1*^),  one  of  the  principal  interpreters  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  the  2d  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  Ac- 
cording to  this  celebrated  doctor,  whose  sayings  are  so 
frequently  recorded  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Siphri,  there 

are  thirty-two  rules  (miO  D'^Hd  d'^ttsbttS)  whereby 
the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted,  which  are  as  follows : 

1.  By  the  superjhums  use  of  the  three  particles  HM, 
D2i,  and  V\t!^the  Scriptures  indicate  in  a  threrfold  masmer 
that  something  more  is  included  in  the  text  than  the  ap- 
parent declaration  would  seem  to  impbf.  Thus,  e.  g., 
when  it  is  said, Gen.  xxi,  1,  "And  the  Lord  visited  (nK 
TXy^S)  Sarah  ;**  the  superfluous  HM,  which  sometimes 
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denotes  tntkj  is  used  to  indicate  that  wiik  Saimh  the 
Lord  also  visited  other  barren  women*  The  second,  D2^ 
is  used  superfluously  in  the  passage  **take  also  your 
herds,  and  aUo  (B3)  your  flocks"  (Exod.  xii,  82),  to  in- 
dicate that  Pharaoh  also  gave  the  Israelites  sheep  and 
oxen,  in  order  to  corroborate  the  declaration  made  in 
Exod.  X,  25;  while  the  superfluous  S]M,  2  Kings  ii,  14, 
"  He  also  (C)K)  had  smitten  the  waters,**  indicates  that 
more  wonders  were  shown  to  Elisha  at  the  Jordan  than 
to  Elijah,  as  it  is  declared  in  2  Kings  ii,  9.  This  rule  is 
called  *^13^,  Mcftfstofi,  more  being  meant  than  said. 

2.  By  (he  super/hums  ute  of  the  three  partkks  "^K, 
p*^,  cmd  *i^,  the  Scripturef  point  out  tomething  which  ii 
to  be  excluded.  Thus,  e.  g.,  "^H  in  Gen.  vii,  28,  "And 
Noah  only  (^i<)  remained,"  shows  that  even  Noah  was 
near  death,  thus  indicating  exclusion.  The  superfluous 
pi  in  "  Only  (p'^)  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place" 
(Gen.  XX,  11),  shows  that  the  inhabitants  were  not  al- 
together godless;  while  yo  in  Exod.  xviii,  18, ''And  the 
people  stood  by  Moses  from  (yo)  the  morning  unto  the 
evening,"  indicates  that  it  did  not  last  all  day,  but  only 
six  hours  {Sabbaihy  10  a).  This  rule  is  called  td19^S, 
dimimitionj  excltuion, 

8.  If  words  denoting  indueion  foUow  each  other^  aer- 
eral  thinga  are  included.  Thus  in  1  Sam.  xvii,  36,  **  Thy 
servant  slew  also  (TlK  Ui)  the  lion,  also  (CS)  the  bear," 
three  superfluous  expressions  follow  each  other,  to  show 
that  he  slew  three  other  animals  besides  the  two  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  text.  This  rule  is  called  *^*13*^*^ 
'^^y^'^  "IHK,  inclusion  qfter  inchuion. 

4.  ff  words  denoting  exclusion  follow  each  other y  ser- 
ercd  things  are  excluded.  Thus  in  Numb,  xii,  2, "  Hath 
the  Lord  indeed  only  spoken  to  Moses?  hath  he  not 
also  spoken  to  us?"  the  superfluous  expressions  pi  and 
"^K  which  follow  each  other  denote  that  the  Lord  spoke 
to  Aaron  and  Miriam  before  he  spoke  to  Moses,  thus  not 
only  without  the  lawgiver  being  present  to  it,  but  before 
God  spoke  to  him,  and  not  only  did  he  speak  to  Aaron, 
but  ako  to  Miriam,  so  that  there  is  here  a  twofold  ex- 
clusion. If  two  or  more  inclusive  words  follow  each 
other,  and  do  not  admit  of  being  explained  as  indicative 
of  inclusion,  they  denote  exclusion.  Thus,  e.  g.,  if  the 
first  word  include  the  whole,  while  the  second  only  in- 
cludes a  part,  the  first  inclusion  is  modified  and  dimin- 
ished by  the  second.  If,  on  the  contrary,  two  or  more 
exclusive  words  follow  each  other,  and  do  not  adroit  of 
being  explained  as  indicative  of  exclusion,  they  denote 
inclusion.  Thus,  e.  g.,  if  the  first  exclude  four,  while 
the  second  only  excludes  two,  two  only  remain  included, 
so  that  the  second  exclusive  expression  serves  to  in- 
clude or  increase.  This  rule  is  called  iriK  ^319^9 
1315^0,  exclusion  qfler  exclusion,  and  the  two  excep- 
tions arc  respectively  denominated  IHK  ''la'^")  *pX 
X^yvh  K9K  '^la'^l,  inclusion  cfier  inclusion  effecting 

diminuiion,Mnd  msib  «bH  ai5'»«  in»  ttlJ-'Ta  I^K, 
exclusion  qfter  exclusion  effecting  increase  (comp.  Pes- 
sachim,  28  a;  JomcL,  48  a;  i/«^i2^28  b;  Kiddushin,  21 
b ;  Baba  KamOj  45  b ;  Sanhedrin,  15  a ;  with  Mencuhoth, 
84  a). 

5.  Expressed  if^erence  from  the  minor  to  the  mo^jor^ 

called  123110^  miH't  bp.    An  example  of  this  rule  is 

to  be  found  in  Jer.  xii,  5,  *^  If  thou  hast  run  with  the 
footmen,  and  they  have  wearied  thee,  [inference]  then 
how  canst  thoa  contend  with  horses?" 

6.  Implied  inference  from  the  minor  to  the  mafor, 
called  DtnO  I73im  hp.  This  is  found  in  Psa.  xv,  4 : 
''He  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and  changeth  not," 
hence  how  much  lees  if  he  swear  to  his  advantage 
(comp.  Macoothf  24  a). 

7.  Inference  from  analogy  or  parallels,  called  illtS 


mia  Thus  it  IS  said  of  Samuel,  that  "  there  shall  no 
razor  come  upon  his  head"  (1  Sam.  i,  11),  and  the  same 
language  is  used  with  respect  to  Samson — "No  razor 
shidl  come  on  his  head"  (Judg.  xiii,  5) ;  whereupoD  is 
based  the  deduction  from  analogy,  that  just  as  Sanwon 
was  a  Nazarite,  so  also  Samuel  (A'oftr,  66  a). 

8.  Building  of  the  father  pK  ^"^32)  is  the  property 
of  any  subject  which  is  made  the  starting-point,  and  to 
constitute  a  rule  (SK,  a  father)  for  all  similar  subjects. 
Thus,  e.  g.,  in  Exod.  iii,  4,  it  is  stated, "  God  called  unto 
him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and  said,  Mosea,  Mo- 
ses;" hence  it  concludes  that  whenever  God  spoke  to 
Moses,  he  addressed  him  in  the  same  manner.  See  Hil«- 
LEL  and  ISMAEL  ben-Elisa. 

9.  Brachylogg  (HIXp  Ip^"^).  The  Scriptures  some- 
times express  themselves  briefly,  and  words  must  be 
supplied.  Thus,  e.  g.  Ill  bsHt,  where  it  ought  to  be 
11^  1SB3  bsni,  and  Daxids  soul  was  contmmed,  OB3 
being  omitted;  again,  1  Chron.  xvii,  5,  where  ITTW! 

IDttSttiai  bmx  bK  bmKo  ought  to  be  "^innc  mn»i 

•)3«rb  IStt^Tal  bniK  b«  blT18|0,«And  I  went  from 
tent  to  tent,  and  fh>m  tabernacle  to  tabemade,**  the 
words  "^bnnia  and  *)S1SQb  being  omitted. 

10.  BepetUion  (*^*)ai9  K'tntD  131).  The  Scripiuics 
repeat  a  thing  in  order  to  indicate  thereby  somethii^ 
spedaL  Thus  it  is  said  in  Jer.  vii,  4, "  Trust  ye  Dot  in 
lying  words,  saying,  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord ;"  the  last  phrase  is 
repeated  three  times,  to  indicate  that  though  his  people 
Israel  celebrate  feasts  in  the  temple  three  times  in  the 
year,  the  Lord  will  not  regard  it  because  they  do  not 
amend  their  ways. 

11.  7%«  separation  and  order  of  the  verses  (^'''lO 
pbnsO)  are  designed  to  convey  some  explanation. 
Thus  verses  18  and  19  of  2  Chron.  xxx  ought  to  be  dif- 
ferently placed  (comp.  Rashi,  ad  loc). 

12.  A  subject  often  explains  itself  while  it  in^HMrts  m- 
formation  on  other  subjecU  («S051  n^bb  6<n»  inn 
173^).  Thus,  "  Ito  cry,  it  shall  arise  like  that  of  a  ser^ 
pent"  (Jer.  xlvi,  22),  indicates  that  the  serpent  most 
have  raised  a  tremendous  cry  after  the  curse  which  the 
Lord  pronounced  against  it,  since  we  are  nowhere  else 
told  that  there  was  any  occasion  on  which  it  cried ;  and 
that  Egypt  raises  an  equally  loud  cry — thus  servings  to 
give  information  upon  another  subject,  and  at  the  sanae 
time  explaining  itself  (comp.  Sota^  9  b). 

18.  A  general  statement  is  made  first,  and  is  followed 
by  a  single  remark,  which  is  simply  to  pcniicularize  the 
general.  This  rule  is  called  ID'^K"!  nCJrTa  I^IMK©  iia 
•jlCXI  b©  1»1B  KbK,andi8iUu8tratedbyGcn.i,27, 
where  the  creation  of  man  is  recorded  in  general  terms— 
"  Male  and  female  created  he  them ;"  while  ii,  7,  which 
describes  the  creation  of  Adam,  and  ii,  21,  which  speaks 
of  the  creation  of  Eve,  are  simply  the  particulars  of  i, 
27,  and  not  another  record  or  contradiction. 

14.  A  great  and  incomprehensible  thing  is  represented 
by  something  small  to  render  it  intelligible.     This  rule  is 

caUed  -^na  iv^n  y^sirnb  ppa  nbroio  biii  *^ni 

nriQlV9  M*^n^,  and  is  iUustrated  by  Dent,  xxzii,  2— 
"  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain ;"  where  the  gremt 
doctrines  of  revelation  are  compared  with  the  less  sigw 
niflcant  rain,  in  order  to  make  them  comprehensible  to 
man ;  and  by  Amos  iii,  8—"  When  the  lion  roareth,  who 
doth  not  fear?  the  Lord  speaketh,"  etc;  where  the  Hon 
is  compared  with  the  Deity,  to  give  man  an  intelli^ble 
idea  of  the  power  of  God. 

15.  When  two  Scriptures  seem  to  contradict  each  other, 
a  third  Scr^Dture  will  reconcile  them  (D'^aira    ■♦5^ 

•^©•^^cjn  ainsn  xa-»^  is  m  nx  m  nx  D^cns?:^ 

D'^n-'ra  ^•^la'^'l).    Thus  it  is  said  in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  8^ 
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**Theie  wen  in  Im^  eight  hundred  thousand  valiant 
men,"  in  contradiction  to  1  Chron.  xxi,  5,  where  "a 
thousand  thousand  and  a  hundred  thousand  men  that 
drew  sword** — three  hundred  thousand  more  are  said 
to  have  been  among  all  IsraeL  The  apparent  con- 
tradiction is  reconciled  by  xxvii,  1,  where  it  is  said, 
"The  children  of  Israel  after  their  number;  to  wit,  the 
chief  fathers  and  captains  of  thousands  and  hundreds, 
sad  thdr  officers  who  served  the  king  in  all  matters  of 
the  ooufses,  who  came  in  and  went  out,  was,  month  by 
month,  through  all  the  months  of  the  year,  twenty-four 
thoosand  in  each  course."  From  this  it  u  evident  that 
the  number  of  these  servants  for  twelve  months  amount- 
ed to  two  htmdred  and  eighty-eight  thousand,  and  as 
the  chief  fathers  of  Israel  consisted  of  twelve  thousand, 
we  obtain  the  three  hundred  thousand  who  were  noted 
in  the  regtsteiB  of  the  king,  and  therefore  are  not  men- 
tiooed  in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  9.  Thus  the  two  apparently 
contFulictory  Scriptures  are  reconciled  by  a  third  Script- 
ore.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  this  ancient  inter- 
pretation is  now  generally  followed,  and  that  it  is  es- 
pteeed  by  Dr.  Davidson,  Sacred  ffermeneuHa  (Edlnb. 
1943),  p.  546,  etc 

1^  An  expression  used  for  the  first  time  is  explained 
hiftkepas$ageim.  vhich  U  occurs  (*113lpi33  *irV1*^Q  ^yi). 
Thus,  e.  g^  Hannah  is  the  first  who  in  her  prayer  ad- 
dresRB  God  as  **  Lord  of  Hosts  ;**  whence  it  is  concluded 
that  the  superfluous  expression  hosts  indicates  that  she 
mnst  have  argued  to  this  effect — "  Lord  of  the  universe, 
tboa  hast  erected  two  worlds  (n'^&02C) ;  if  I  belong  to 
the  nether  world  I  ought  to  be  fruitful,  and  if  to  the 
upper  I  ought  to  live  forever."  Hence  the  expression 
is  deagned  for  this  passage  (^Berachoth,  81  b). 

17.  A  circumstance  is  not  fuUjf  described  in  the  pas^ 
$age  in  which  it  first  occurs,  InU  is  explained  elsewhere 

pnsDipiaa  Ts-ifinsi  n«ip«a  ciBnia  irx©  *an). 

Thus  it  is  stated  in  Gen.  ii,  8,  where  the  garden  of  Eden 
is  first  mentioned,  that  there  were  in  it  all  manner  of 
fruit;  bat  it  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  this  passage  that 
there  was  anything  else  in  the  garden ;  while  from  Ezek. 
xxviii,  13,  where  this  passage  is  further  explained,  it  is 
erident  that  there  were  also  precious  stones  in  Paradise. 
18L  A  thing  is  named  in  part,  but  comprises  the  whole 

(ba  anna  «im  nxp^a  *ia»DC3  iai).    Thus  in 

£xod.  xxii,  30  it  is  forlndden  to  eat  fiesh  *^tom  of 
beasts  in  the  field  f*  and  in  Lev.  xxii,  8,  it  is  said, "  That 
which  is  torn  he  shall  not  eat,"  here  also  forbidding  that 
which  is  torn  in  the  city.  The  use  of  the  expression 
jSeU  in  the  first  passage  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  beasts 
lie  far  m<»e  frequently  torn  in  it  than  in  the  city ;  and 
the  Scriptures  mention  the  common  and  not  the  uncom- 
mon oocurrenoes.  Hence  in  the  expreeaon  field  every- 
thing is  comprised — city,  country,  forest,  mountain,  val- 
ley, etc 

19.  The  respectwe  predicates  of  two  sheets  in  the 

tamepassoffes  may  r^er  to  both  alike  (Hta  *^7aK9  V  "13*1 
y^^nh  nm).  Thus,  «  Light  is  sown  for  the  right- 
eoos,  and  gladness  for  tiie  upright  in  heart"  (Psa.  xcvii, 
11),  does  not  imply  that  the  former  is  without  gladness 
and  the  latter  without  light,  but  what  is  predicated  of 
ooe  also  bdongs  to  the  other  (comp.  TaaMtk,  15  a). 

20.  The  predicate  of  a  subject  map  not  refer  to  it  at 

a&,lmt  to  the  one  next  to  it  (trKI  nT3  "IQKdV?  ''C'l 
"H-anb  -pss  Kim  n^  •j'^JJ).  Thus  the  remark,  "TWs 
to  Jodah"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  7),  does  not  refer  to  Judah, 
since  it  is  said  further  on,  ^  And  he  said,  Hear,  Lord,  the 
▼oice  of  Judah,"  but  to  Simeon,  whom  Moses  hereby 
Ueiees  after  Reuben. 

21.  When  a  subject  is  compared  with  tico  things,  it  is 
to  rtceite  the  best  attributes  of  both  pniob  TSpin©  13^ 

TPToao  riB-^n  ns  ib  •,mD  nn^i  nnio).   Thus, 

''The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm-tree;  he 
ihall  grow  up  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon"  (Psa.  xcii,  12)— 


the  comparison  is  with  the  best  qualities  of  both  (oomp< 
TaanitK  25  a). 

22.  The  first  ckntse  explains  bg  its  paraUelism  the 

second,  to  tcAicA  it  rtfers  O'^i?  ^3113  ll'^nw  131). 
Thus,  '^A  gift  in  secret  pacifieth  anger,"  in  the  first 
hemistich  signifying  the  anger  of  God,  shows  that 
"  and  a  reward  in  the  bosom  strong  wrath"  (Prov.  xxi, 
14),  in  the  second  hemistich,  refers  to  the  strong  wrath 
of  Crod  (comp.  Baba  Bathra,  9  b). 

23.  The  second  douse  in  parallelism  explains  the 

first  hemistich,  to  which  it  refers  (H^SIO  «intt5  131 
11'»3n).  Thus,  "The  voice  of  the  Lord  shaketh  the 
wilderness;  the  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh" 
(Psa.  xxix,  8).  Here  Kadesh,  though  comprised  in  the 
expression  wilderness  of  the  first  clause,  is  used  in  the 
second  clause  to  heighten  the  strength  of  the  first  hem- 
istich, by  showing  that  the  wilderness  must  have  been 
shaken  exceedingly,  since  Kadesh,  the  great  wilder- 
ness, was  shaken  (comp.  Deut,  i,  16). 

24.  A  subject  included  in  a  general  description  is  ex- 
cepted  from  it  to  convey  a  special  lesson  (H'^ns  131 

KX^  113XP  iy  laW,bb3n  -,13  KX-^T  bb33).  Thus, 
"  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  sent  out  of  Shittim  two  men 
to  spy  secretly,  saying.  Go,  view  the  land,  and  Jericho" 
(Josh,  ii,  1).  Here  Jericho  is  superfluous,  since  it  is 
comprised  in  the  general  term  land,  but  it  is  especially 
mentioned  to  indicate  that  Jericho  by  itself  was  equal  in 
power  and  strength  to  the  whole  country.  Hence  that 
which  is  except^  teaches  something  special  about  itself. 

25.  A  subject  included  in  a  general  description  is  ca> 
ceptedfrom  it  to  teach  something  special  about  cmother 

subject  (b5  lobb,  bbsn  p  KS'^n  bb33  mrro  i3i 

'\1^3n).    Thus  the  command, "  Ye  shall  take  no  re- 

demption-iMice  for  the  life  of  a  murderer  who  is  guilty 
of  death"  (Numb,  xxxv,  31),  is  entirely  superfluous 
since  it  is  included  in  the  declaratbn  already  nuide — 
"As  he  hath  done,  so  shaU  it  be  done  to  him"  (Lev. 
xxiv,  19).  It  is,  however,  mentioned  especially  to  be  a 
guide  for  other  punishments,  since  it  is  concluded  from 
it  that  it  is  only  for  murderers  that  no  redemption-price 
is  to  be  taken,  but  that  satisfaction  may  be  taken  in 
case  of  one  knocking  out  his  neighbor's  tooth  or  eye 
(comp.  Kethuboth,  37  b,  38  a). 

26.  Parable  (^©13).  Thus,  "The  trees  went  forth 
on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them,  and  they  said 
unto  the  olive-tree.  Reign  thou  over  us"  (Judg.  ix,  8), 
where  it  is  the  Israelites  and  not  the  trees  who  said  to 
Othniel,  son  of  Kenaz,  Deborah  and  Gideon  reign  over 
us.  So  also  the  remark,  "And  they  shall  spread  the 
cloth  before  the  elders  of  the  city"  (Deut.  xxii,  17),  is 
parabolic,  meaning  that  they  should  make  their  testi- 
mony as  dear  as  the  cloth  (comp.  Kethuboth,  46  a). 

27.  The  preceding  often  explains  what  follows  (T'SO 
ni3in3  bro«  "pttSmUJ).  Thus,  "And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Jehu,  Because  thou  hast  done  well,  executing 
that  which  is  right  in  mine  eyes  .  .  .  thy  children  of 
the  fourth  generation  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel" 
(2  Kings  X,  30),  is  to  be  explained  by  what  precedes. 
Because  Jehu  destroyed  four  generations  of  the  house 
of  Ahab — viz.  Omri,  Ahab,  Joram,  and  his  sons,  as  is 
stated  (comp.  ver.  13) — therefore  shall  four  generations 
of  his  house  remain  on  the  throne. 

28.  A  ntithetic  sentences  often  explain  each  other  bg 

<A«r/)ara&i»«n  (ni:!l3l«:3'pi23111«';''D^).  Thus 
in  Isa.  XXX,  16, "  But  ye  said,  No ;  for  we  will  flee  upon 
horses;  therefore  shall  ye  flee,  and  ride  upon  rapid  run- 
ners; therefore  shall  your  pursuers  run;"  the  words 
wherewith  they  have  sinned  are  put  in  parallelism  with 
the  words  of  punishment,  couched  in  the  same  language 
and  in  similar  expressions. 

29.  Explanations  are  obtained  by  reducing  the  letters 
of  a  W07d  to  their  numerical  value  (D'^ttjni®  y^T^ 
ni:in3  X*^1:3B31),  and  substituting  for  it  another  tcord 
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or  phraae  qfthe  tame  value,  or  by  tramipotmg  the  letten 
(ni'^niK  Cjibn).  For  an  instance  of  the  first  we  must 
refer  to  the  reduction  of  ItJ'^bK  to  818,  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  The  second  part  of  this  rule  is  illustra- 
ted by  examples  which  show  that  several  modes  of 
transposing  the  letters  were  resorted  to.  Thus  "^IDV, 
Sheshachy  is  explained  by  isn,  Babd  {Jet,  xxv,  26 ;  li, 
41),  and  ^'Qp  A  by  D'^nwa  (iWd  li,  1),  by  taking  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  inverse  order;  K,  the 
first  letter,  is  expressed  by  H,  the  last  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet; D,  the  second  letter,  by  V),  the  last  but  one;  21 
by  *) ;  *T  by  p ;  M  by  X,  and  so  on.  Thb  principle  of 
commutadon  is  called  Aiba$h  Qo'h  n  K),  from  the  first 
two  specimen  pairs  of  letters  which  indicate  the  inter- 
change. Or  the  commutation  is  effected  by  bending 
the  alphabet  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  putting  one 
half  over  the  other,  and  the  interchange  is  K  for  \  1 
for  Q,  ^  for  3.  This  mode  is  termed  Albam  (D  3  ^  K), 
from  the  first  two  specimen  pairs  of  letters  which  indi- 
cate the  interchange  (oomp.  Nedarimt  82  a;  Sanhedrinf 
22  a). 

80.  An  explanation  is  to  he  obtained  bjf  either  dvnd- 

ing  a  word  into  several  toords,  or  into  syUabUs,  and 
transposing  these  syUables,  or  into  letters^  and  taking  each 
letter  as  an  initial  or  abbreviation  of  a  word.  This  rule 
is  termed  n*iana  ■|*lp'^*i:3l3  •J'^ttJ^in©  l-njiD,  and  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  word  DhlDK  being  divided  into  DK 
D^ia  'fion,  the  father  ofnumy  nations  f  by  bo'ns  being 
divided  into  bs  and  *)3,  and  the  latter  transposed  into 
■^"n,  viz.  soft  and  grindable;  and  by  every  letter  of 
n2C*)739  (1  Kings  ii,  8)  being  taken  as  standing  for  a 
word,  viz.:  5=q«15,  adulterer;  a='^aK*nD,  MoabiU; 
•^  =  n2C11,  murderer;  :t="n*1l2C,  apostate;  and  T\  = 
fia^in,  abhorred  (comp.  Sabbathf  106  a). 

81.  Words  and  sentences  are  sometimes  transposed 
(vara  "iniKTS  Kin©  nnpiO).  Thus  l  Sam.  iU,  8, 
''And  ere  the  lamp  of  God  went  out,  and  Samuel  was 
lying  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,"  the  words  Min'^  is'^na, 
in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  which  are  placed  later  in  the 
sentence,  evidently  belong  to  has*^,  went  out,  since  no 
one  was  allowed  to  sit  down  in  the  Temple  except  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  David,  much  less  to  lie  down.  So 
also  in  Psa.  xxxiv,  where  ver.  18  must  be  taken  up  to 
ver.  16  (comp.  Kiddushin,  78  b ;  Baba  Kama,  106). 

32.  Whole  sentences  are  sometimes  transposed  (D*lplTD 
nittJ'nBa  Kin©  "nniKTS).  Thus,  e.  g.  the  record,  "And 
he  said  unto  him.  Take  me  a  heifer  of  three  years  old," 
etc  (Gen.  xv,  9,  etc),  ought  properly  to  precede  ch.  xiv, 
inasmuch-  as  it  is  anterior  in  point  of  time.  This  re- 
versed order  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  for 
some  reason  put  certain  events  which  occurred  earlier 
in  time  after  later  occurrences  (comp.  Berachoth,  7  b, 
vdth  Pessachim,  6  b). 

Besides  these  thirty-two  rules,  the  following  laws  of 
interpretations  must  be  mentioned : 

i.  Deduction  from  Juxtaposition,  —  When  two  laws 
immediately  foUow  each  other,  it  is  inferred  that  they 
are  similar  in  consequences.  Thus  it  is  said  in  Exod. 
xxii,  18,  19,  "Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live 
Whosoever  lieth  with  a  beast  shall  surely  be  pat  to 
death ;"  whence  it  is  inferred  that  these  two  enactments 
are  placed  close  to  each  other  to  indicate  the  manner  of 
death  a  witch  is  to  sailer,  which  the  Scriptures  nowhere 
define.  Now,  as  he  who  cohabits  with  an  animal  is, 
according  to  the  Halachah  based  upon  Lev.  xx,  to  be 
stoned  to  death,  hence  it  is  concluded  that  a  witch  is  to 
die  in  the  same  nuumer. 

it  All  repetitions  of  words,  as  well  as  the  construc- 
tion of  the  finite  verb  with  the  infinite,  e.  g.  ach 
^'9T\  :da9h,  a*^tt9n,  have  a  peculiar  signification, 


and  must  be  explained.  Some,  however,  maintain  tbat 
the  Bible,  being  written  in  human  language,  emploTS 
these  repetitions  (D^K  ^yz  lltois  min  IT^a-*^)  in 
accordance  with  the  utus  loquendi  (^Mithna  Baba  Mezia, 
ii,  9 ;  xii,  8 ;  Gemara,  ibid.  81 ;  JenucUem  Nedarim,  i, 
1 ;  Kethuboth,  77  b ;  Berachoth,  81  b). 

iiu  Letters  are  to  be  taken  from  one  word  amd joined  to 
another,  or  formed  into  new  words.  Thus,  e.  g.  QTindl 
I'nKVb  inSm  riK, "  Then  ye  shall  give  his  tnberituioe 
unto  his  kinsman"  (Numb,  xxvii,  11),  is  explained  by 
li  •!««  rhrXi  nx  onnai,  "And  ye  shan  give  the  in- 
heritance of  his  vdfe  to  him,"  i.  e.  the  husband,  by  taking 
away  the  1  from  IH^na  and  the  i  from  1"tKC}b,  thus 
obtaining  the  word  lb;  and  it  is  deduced  thCTcfrom 
that  a  man  inherits  the  property  of  his  (^KO)  wife 
(comp.  Baba  Bathra,  iii,  6;  Menachotk,  74  a).  This 
rule  is  called  V W'1*'^  "pB'^Onai  'j'^r'nU 

iv.  A  word  is  to  he  explained  both  with  the  preceding 
and  following  woixk.     Thus,  vb   D'naX    n»»  '<-l»1 

nan  HBttJi  n'^-ixia  hnB«  nil  ii  mh^,  "And  s^ 

rai,  Abraham's  wife,  bare  him  no  children ;  and  she  had 
a  handmaid,  an  Egyptian,  whose  name  was  Ha^^ai^ 
(Gen.  xvi,  1),  is  explained,  "And  Sarai,  Abraham's  wife, 
bare  no  children  to  him  and  to  herseir'  (nil  li) ;  and 
then  again,  to  him  (i.  e.  Abraham)  and  to  her  (L  e. 
Sarai)  there  was  a  handmaid  (p^tVS  nil  *li).  This 
rule  is  called  I'^'nnxil  ^'^5ti  »*1*13  K"'P«,  and  is  not 
admitted  by  some  (comp.  Sabbath,  82  b;  Menachotk, 
19  a). 

V.  The  letters  of  a  word  are  sometimes  trcmspoted. 
Thus  laiiay,  "our  labor"  (Deut  xxv,  7),  is  made  to 
mean  our  children,  Idisi?,  by  transposing  the  T2  and 
thei. 

vL  Letters  resembiing  each  other  in  sound  or  ttppear^ 
once,  or  belonging  to  the  same  organ  of  speech,  are  imter^ 

changed.  Thus  ninp  noiiTs  noo  lai  Hix  mw 

ap?*^,  "  Moses  commanded  us  the  law,  an  inheritance 
of  the  congregation  of  Jacob"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  4),  is  ex- 
plained, "  The  law  which  Moses  has  given  us,  is  the  bb- 
TROTHBD  or  wiFK  (nb'^KQ)  of  the  congregation  of  Ja- 
cob," by  changing  the  1  in  mS'HDa  for  K,  and  x5  for  T9. 
The  alteration  produced  by  rules  v  and  vi,  and  which 
are  in  the  Talmudlc  and  post-Talmudic  period  generally 
introduced  by  the  remark  ip  Kifit  'p  ^*\pT\  ifi(,  Read 
not  so  and  so,  but  so  and  so,  must  not  be  takoi  for  emen- 
dations of  the  text  of  various  readings,  but  are  simply 
another  mode  of  obtaining  an  additional  meaning  of  the 
text.  It  was  argued  that  as  the  literal  and  limited 
sense  of  the  Bible,  read  in  the  stereotyped  order,  could 
not  yield  sufiiciently  the  divine  and  inexhaustible 
mind  couched  in  those  letters,  every  transposition,  com- 
mutation, etc,  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  ob- 
tain as  much  as  possible  of  the  ijiBnite  idea;  especiaUy 
as  every  such  effort  yielded  that  sense  and  meaning 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  what  might  justly  be 
expected  from  Holy  Scripture.  It  was  therefore  re- 
garded as  probable  that  the  Bible  designed  to  indicate 
it  in  addition  to  what  the  regular  order  and  reading  of 
the  words  conveyed.  It  must  also  be  remonbered  that 
some  of  these  rules,  especially  those  which  involved  an 
alteration  of  the  text  and  a  departure  ftom  the  literal 
meaning,  were  not  used  in  ffalachic  exegesis,  and  that 
the  Hagadic  exegesis  employs  many  more  than  those  we 
have  specified.  In  fact,  anything  and  everything  is  re- 
sorted to  which  can  make  the  text  speak  comfort  and 
consolation  in  every  time  of  nee<l,  or  connect  the  legends 
about  Scriptural  characters  with  the  Biblical  record. 
The  puerility  and  extravagance  of  many  of  the  rules 
are  obvious,  while  others  are  of  acknowledged  value. 
See  Cabala. 
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y.  /MpoHoMe  ^<&e  ffalaekic  <md  Hagadie  Eategem, 
—When  it  is  bonie  in  mind  that  the  annotatore  and 
paoetuaton  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  translators  of 
the  ancient  vemons,  were  Jews  impregnated  with  the 
theokigical  opinions  of  the  nation,  and  prosecuted  their 
Biblical  labors  in  harmony  with  these  opinions,  and  the 
abore-named  exegetical  rules,  the  importance  of  the 
Halachic  and  Hagadic  exegesis  to  the  criticism  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  Greek, 
Cbaldee,  Syriac,  and  other  versions,  as  well  as  of  the 
qootations  of  the  0.  T.  in  the  N.  T^  can  hardly  be  over- 
med.  If  it  be  true — and  few  will  question  the  fact — 
thst  erery  successive  English  version,  either  preceding 
or  following  the  Reformation,  reflects  the  peculiar  no- 
dons  about  theology,  Church  government,  and  politics 
of  each  period  and  of  every  dominant  par^;  and  that 
ereo  the  most  literal  translation  of  modern  days  is,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  commentary  of  the  translator ;  we  ought 
to  regard  it  as  natural  that  the  Jews,  without  intending 
to  deceive,  or  wilfully  to  alter  the  text,  should  by  the 
proeos  (^  Uie  Midrash  introduce  or  indicate,  in  their 
BUitical  labors,  the  various  opinbns  to  which  shifting 
circumstances  gave  rise.  Let  a  few  specimens  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  the  ancient  versions,  suffice  to  illus- 
tnte  the  Midrashic  process,  and  its  paramount  impor- 
tsnce  to  Biblical  criticism. 

L  The  Hebrew  Text  and  the  Afatorak.—The  influence 
of  the  Halachic  and  Hagadic  exegesis  on  the  formation 
of  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Hasorah  is  far  greater  than 
his  hitherto  been  imagined,  though  the  limits  of  this 
article  only  adnait  of  a  few  examples.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the 
qoestion  put  by  Isaiah  to  Hezekiah,  ''The  shadow  has 
gone  forward  (T^^^)  ten  degrees;  shall  it  go  back  ten 
degrees?"  (2  Kings  xx,  9)  as  the  Hebrew  text  has  it,  is 
not  only  grammatically  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  the  repe- 
tition of  the  ten  degreet  a  second  time  requires  the  arti- 
cle, bat  is  at  variance  with  the  king's  reply  given  in 
rer.  10,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  prophet  asked 
him  whether  the  shadow  should  po/orwarde  or  bach' 
wardi  tee  degrees,  that  Hesekiah  chose  the  latter  be- 
cause it  was  more  difficult  and  wonderful,  and  that  the 
original  reading  was  '?)^r'!!»  iotead  of  Ty^^ ;  and,  in- 
deed, this  reading  is  still  preserved  by  the  Chaldee,  the 
Syriac,  the  Vulgate,  etc ;  is  followed  by  Luther  and  the 
Zorich  version,  whence  it  found  its  way  into  Coverdale, 
the  Bishop's  Bible,  and  has  finally  got  into  the  A.  Y. 
The  mystery  abont  the  origin  of  the  present  textual 
reading  is  solved  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  Hagadic 
explanation  of  the  parallel  passage  in  Isa.  xxxviii,  8. 
Now,  tradition  baaed  upon  this  passage  tells  as  that  the 
shadow  or  the  sun  had  gone  ten  degrees  forwards  at  the 
death  of  Ahaz,  and  the  day  was  thus  shortened  to  two 

hoars  (mn  nn^ttj  vio  thk  ia  mD«  ni'^n  iniK, 

SanMedrm,  96  a),  in  order  that  his  burial  might  be  hasty 
aad  without  royal'honors,  and  that  now  these  ten  de- 
grees went  backwards.  Hence  the  present  reading,  which 
wasf^ected  by  the  trifling  alteration  of  '^i'^M  into  "^in, 
I  e. "  the  shadow,"  the  prophet  is  made  to  say  to  the 
king,  **  Has  once  gone  forward  ten  degrees"  (l  e.  at  the 
death  of  Ahaz);  ''shall  it  now  go  backward  ten  de- 
grees r  Thus  the  Midrashic  exposition  of  Isa.  xxxviii, 
8,  it  may  be  supposed,  gave  rise  to  the  textual  reading 
of  2  Kings  XX,  9.  For  the  influence  of  the  Halachic 
ind  Hag^idic  exegesis  on  the  Masorah  and  the  various 
letdings,  we  must  refer  to  Krochmal,  More  Neboche  Ha- 
JmoH  (Lemberg,  1861),  p.  169  sq.  See  Kkri  and  Kk- 
THiB;  Kbthi^im. 

1  The  Greek  Veniong^-ThAt  the  Septuagint  is  per- 
vaded by  the  Halachic  and  Hagadic  exegesis  may  al- 
most be  seen  on  every  page  of  this  version.  A  few  ex- 
iOBpfes  most  suffice.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  Septuagint  render- 
ing of  JT^n  by  JwoyowwiTwv,  in  Lev.  xi,  47,  is  only  to 
be  explained  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  according 
tothe  Halachah,  the  prohibition  respecting  hfcia  (Exod. 


xxii,  80,  etc)  does  not  simply  refer  to  animals  torn  by 
wild  beasts,  but  to  every  animal  which  is  sickly  and 
maimed,  though  belonging  to  the  dean  animals  allowed 
to  be  eaten  in  Lev.  xi ;  and  that  one  of  the  sure  tests 
whether  an  animal  b  healthy,  and  hence  eatable,  u 
when  it  beare  young  ones;  barrenness  is  an  infallible 
sign  of  its  sickly  condition  (comp.  Chulm,  24  with  58 ; 
Salomon  ben-Adereth,  Reepom.  xcviii;  Toraih  Coha- 
fitm,  124>— hence  the  Septuagint  rendering,  "  Between 
those  which  bear  young  ones  and  [for  this  reason]  may 
be  eaten,  and  those  which  bear  young  ones  and  may  nut 
be  eaten,**  because  they  belong  to  the  animals  proscribed. 
Again,  the  rendering  of  Josh,  xiii,  22,  09^2  HKI  .  .  . 
2'^rQ  .  .  .  ^y^n,  by  gal  rbv  BoXaa/i .  .  .  dwiicrf ivav 
. . .  iv  /&oiry,  which  has  caused  such  perplexity  to  com- 
mentators and  given  rise  to  diverse  emendations  (e.  g. 
irpovofiyf  Oxf. ;  iv  poftfal^  iv  rpowy,  Aid.  and  Com- 
plut.),  is  at  once  expUcable  when  reference  is  made  to 
the  Hagadah,  which  is  quoted  in  Jonathan  ben-Uzziers 
Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  Numb,  xxxi,  6,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: "  Balaam  flew  into  the  air  by  his  magic  arts,  and 
Phinehas  threw  him  down;**  so  that  iv  powg  means  tn 
the  fall  (comp.  also  Rashi  on  Numb,  xxxi,  6). 

SgmmachuSf  too,  cannot  be  understood  in  many  of  his 
translations  without  reference  to  the  Halachic  and  Ha- 
gadic exegesia.  Thus  the  apparently  strange  rendering 
of  IQK  DpHD  *^A  bVDH  K?  by  ob  incevdottc  ipifov 
itd  ydkaKTOi  fifirpuQ  abrov  (Exod.  xxiii,  19)  becomes 
intelligible  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Halachah  not 
only  prohibits  the  cooking,  but  the  mixing  and  eating 
of  animal  meat  and  milk  in  any  form  (comp.  MechiUa^ 

ad  loc ;  Choline  1 15).  Hence  the  rendering  of  b^SD  by 
OKivdoH^,  The  rendering  of  TVO'O  ^}X^*^^  by  upmot 
H  Mwviriiv  (Exod.  i,  21),  which  has  been  thought  very 
extraordinary  and  inexplicable,  becomes  perfectly  plain 
when  the  Hagadah  on  this  passage  is  consulted,  which 
tells  us  that  Jethro  demanded  of  Moses  to  swear  that  he 
would  devote  to  idolatry  his  first-begotten  son  by  Zip- 
porah,  and  that  Moses  consented  to  it;  and  remarks 
further,  Then  $aid  Jethro.  Swear,  and  Motee  ncore  to  hm, 

as  it  is  written,  ntt773  7K1*^1.  Now  h^K  denotes  to 
swear,  as  in  1  Sam.  xiv,  24,  and  2  Kings  v,  28  (comp. 
MechiUa,  sec  Jethro,  beginning  quoted  in  JaUeut,  ad  loc ; 
Nedarim,  65  a). 

These  few  specimens  must  suffice,  for,  greatly  impor- 
tant as  the  subject  is,  the  limits  of  this  article  prevent 
us  from  giving  illustrations  of  the  influence  which  the 
Halachic  and  Hagadic  exegesis  exercised  upon  the  other 
Greek  versions,  as  well  as  upon  the  Chaldee  paraphrases, 
the  Syriac  version,  the  Vulgate,  the  Arabic,  and  the  ex- 
positions of  the  early  fathers. . 

VI.  Literature, — Zunz,  Die  goitesdienstUchen  Vortrdge 
der  Juden  (Berlin,  1832),  p.  85  sq. ;  Hirscbfeld,  Halach- 
ische  Exegese  (Berlin,  1840) ;  by  the  same  author.  Die 
hagadische  Exegese  (Berlin,  1847) ;  Sachs,  Die  religiose 
Poesie  der  Juden  in  Spamen  (Berlin,  1845),  p.  141  sq.; 
Rapaport,  Erech  MiUin  (Prague,  1852),  art.  A^gada,  p.  6 
sq.;  Frankel,  VorstiuHen  zu  der  Septuaginta  (Ldpsic, 
1841),  p.  179  sq. ;  by  the  same  author,  U^ber  den  Etnjhtss 
der  Pcddstiniseken  Exegese  aufdie  cdexandrinische  Her* 
meneutik  (Leipsic,  1851) ;  and  Programm  zur  Erdjfmmg 
des  jOdisch-theologischen  Seminars  zu  Breslau  (Breslau, 
1854) ;  Luzzatto.  Oheb  Ger,  (Vienna,  1881) ;  Pinner,  Vor- 
studien  turn  Talmud  (Berlin,  1881);  Geiger,  Urschr{f> 
und  Uebersetzung  der  Bibel  (Breslaa,  1857) ;  Steinschnei- 
der,  Jewish  Literature  (London,  1857),  p.  5  sq. ;  Deutsch, 
in  Lond,  Qu,  Rev,  April,  1867  sq.,  art.  on  Talmud ;  Gins- 
burg,  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  Ecdesiastes 
(London,  1861),  p.  80  sq.,  455  sq. ;  and  particularly  the 
excellent  arricle  by  Ginsburg  in  Kitto  (s.  v.),  upon  which 
we  have  very  largely  depended  in  this  article  (J.  H.W.) 

Midwife  (r<"ji?«,  part,  in  Piel  of  *li;,  "  to  bring 
forth  ;**  Sept  /uzca,  Vulg.  obstetrix ;  Gen.  xxxv,  17 ; 
xxxviii,  28).    It  must  be  remarked  that  rh^TJ,  Exod.  i. 
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19, "  livdy,"  is  al«o  in  imbbinical  Hebrew  "  midvrives,'' 
an  explanation  which  appears  to  have  been  had  in  view 
by  the  Vulg^  which  interprets  chayoth  by  ^  ipeae  obete- 
tricandi  habent  acientiam.^  It  is  also  rendered  "  living 
creatures,"  implying  that  the  Hebrew  women  were,  like 
animals,  quick  in  parturition.  Gesenius  renders  **  vivi- 
ds,  robustie"  {Thes.  p.  468).  In  any  case  the  general 
sense  of  the  passage  £xod.  i,  19  is  the  same,  viz.  that 
the  Hebrew  women  stood  in  little  or  no  need  of  the 
roidwives*  assistance.  Parturition  in  the  East  is  usu- 
allv  easv.  See  Woman.  The  office  of  a  midwife  is 
thus,  in  many  Eastern  countries,  in  little  use,  but  is  per- 
formed, when  necessary,  by  relatives  (Chanlin,  Voy,  vii, 
23 ;  Harroer,  Obt.  iv,  425).  See  Chiu).  It  may  be  for 
this  reason  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  for 
this  purpose  among  the  Hebrews  was  so  small,  as  the 
passage  Exod.  i,  19  seems  to  show;  unless,  as  Knobel 
and  others  suggest,  the  two  named  were  the  principal 
persons  of  their  class.  In  the  description  of  the  trans- 
action mentioned  in  Exod.  i,  one  expression,  ^  Upon  ths 
stools,"  receives  remarkable  illustration  from  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  usage.  On  the  walls  of  the  palace  of 
Luxor,  in  Upper  Egypt,  there  is  a  grand  painting,  which 
\A  faithfuUy  copied  in  Lepsius's  Denbndlerf  representing 
the  birth  of  the  eldest  son  of  Thothmes  lY,  and  very 
possibly  the  "first -bom"  of  the  Pharaoh  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Ked  Sea.  Queen  Mautmes  is  repre- 
sented as  receiving  a  message  through  the  god  Thoth, 
that  she  is  to  give  birth  to  a  child.  The  mother  is 
placed  upon  a  stools  while  two  roidwives  chafe  her  hands, 
and  the  babe  is  held  up  by  a  third  (Sharpens  History  of 
Egypty  i,  65).  Gesenius  doubts  the  existence  of  any  cus- 
tom such  as  the  direct  meaning  of  the  passage  implies, 
and  suggests  a  wooden  or  stone  trough  for  washing  the 
new-bura  child.  But  the  modem  EgA'ptian  practice,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Lane,  exactly  answers  to  that  indi- 
cated in  the  book  of  Exodus.  "  Two  or  three  days  be- 
fore the  expected  time  of  delivery,  the  Layeh  (midwife) 
conveys  to  the  house  the  kurn  elwUddeh,  a  chair  of  a 
peculiar  form,  upon  which  the  patient  is  to  be  seated 
during  the  birth"  (Lane,  Mod,  Egypt,  iii,  142).  See 
Stoou  The  moral  question  arising  from  the  c(mduct 
of  the  midwives  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  article.  The  reader,  however,  may  refer  to  St. 
Augustine,  Cotdr,  mendaciumf  xv,  82,  and  Quijut,  in  Hept^ 
ii,  1 ;  also  Com.  a  Lap.  Com,  on  Ex,  L  When  it  is  said, 
"God  dealt  well  with  the  midwives,  and  built  them 
houses,"  we  are  probably  to  understand  that  th'eir  fami- 
lies were  blessed  either  in  point  of  numbers  or  of  sub- 
stance. Other  explanations  of  inferior  value  have  been 
oflTered  by  Kimchi,  Calvin,  and  others  (Calmet,  Com,  on 
Ex,  i ;  Patrick ;  Com.  k  Lap. ;  Knobel ;  Schleusner,  L,  V, 
T,  oiKia ;  Gesenius,  Thetanr,  p.  193;  Crit.  Sacr,),  It  is 
worth  while  to  notice  only  to  refute  on  its  own  ground 
the  Jewish  tradition  which  identified  Siphrah  and  Puah 
with  Jochebed  and  Miriam,  and  interpreted  the  "  houses" 
built  for  them  as  the  so-called  royal  and  sacerdotal  fam- 
ilies of  Caleb  and  Moses  (Josephus,  A  nt,  iii,  2, 4 ;  Com.  k 
Lap.  and  Crit,  Sacr,  \,  c ;  Schottgen,  Ifor,  Ilebr,  ii,  450 ; 
De  Mess,  c.  iv). — Smith ;  Fairbairn.     See  Birth. 

Mieg,  Johann  CaBimir,  a  German  theologian  and 
philologist,  was  bom  at  Heidelberg  Oct.  6, 1712.  His 
father  was  a  professor  of  theology  and  minister  at  the 
Heiligengeistkirche  of  that  place.  He  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  place  when  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
continued  his  studies  at  Zurich,  Basle,  and  Beme ;  re- 
tumed  to  Heidelberg  in  1732,  and  finished  his  education 
at  Marburg  and  Halle.  He  was  appointed  a  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Herbom  in  1733,  and  in  1743  professor 
of  divinity  and  philology  at  Lingen.  This  position  he 
resigned  in  1757,  and  returned  to  Herbom  as  professor 
uf  theology  and  preacher.  He  died  Sept.  28,  1764. 
Some  of  his  most  celebrated  works  are,  Diss.  Hl^^n 
0^*127,  hoc  est  Constitutiones  servorwn  tam  in  genere, 
quam  in  Hdfrmorum  specie  ^erbom»  Naseoviaram, 
4to):— na5  "^^35  r'^rPH,  hoc  est:   Constitutio 


res  servi  ffdtrm  e  Seriphtra  ei  BiMiHontm  momanaeHiis 
coUecta  nee  nan  cum  ceterarum  gentium  comsutiudinSfUS 
huic  inde  coUata  (ibid.  1785,  8vo) : — Commem/atio  tkto- 
loguM^ractiecL,  de  virtute  in  pramrdOs  objeefo  tbaptma^ 
dicvfue  ad  Pscu  Ii  (Lemgoviie,  1749,  8vo). 

Mieg,  Ludwig  Christiaii,  a  German  Reformed 
theologian,  was  bom  Aug.  20,  1668,  at  Heidelberg,  and 
received  his  education  at  his  native  place  and  at 
Bade,  where  he  defended  his  dissertation  "■  De  regulia 
communicationis  motus."  In  1689,  daring  the  French 
war,  when  Heidelberg  was  destroyed,  he  was  vicar  of 
the  French  congregation  at  Manheim.  Later  be  made 
a  voyage  through  the  Netherlands,  and  returned  in 
1691  to  Heidelberg,  and  was  appointed  profeasor  of 
Greek,  and  minister  of  the  Reformed  congregation  at 
Rinteln.  In  1694  he  was  made  profeseor  of  eoclesiaflti- 
cal  history  at  Marburg,  and  in  1697  professor  of  theol- 
ogy. He  returned  in  1706  to  Heidelberg  as  ecclesiasti- 
cal comisellor,  professor  of  divinity,  and  first  minister  of 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  resigned  his  place  in 
1 780,  and  died  Jan.  19, 1740.  His  most  noted  works  are, 
Diss,  de  reguUs  communicationis  motus  (Basle,  1685, 4to) : 
— Theses  historico^ractica  ex  historia  et  vita  A  broAami 
desumta  (Marburg,  1696, 4to)  i^Diss,  historica,  qua  A, 
Pagii  sententia  de  occasione  Apologiarum  a  vtteris  ecde- 
SUB  doctoribus  conscriptarum  examinatur  (ibid.  1696, 
4to)  :—/>iM.  theoiogica  de  terrore  Dei  (ibid.  1699,  4U)): 
— Disquisitio  theoiogica  de  perspicuitate  et  wnrersalUate 
institutioms  naturaUs,  ad  Psa,  riar,  4, 5  (ibid.  1699, 4to) : 
— Diss,  fheologuxhphilohgica  I  et  If  de  cura  ptntpervm 
apud  Hebr<Bos  (ibid.  1700,  4to) :— Theses  theoiogica  de 
traditionibus  (ibid.  1700,  4to) : — Diss,  de  propketa  pro^ 
missoj  Deut,  xviiij  15,  contra  D,  Hugueminum  (ibid.  1704^ 
4to):  —  Oratio  de  providentia  <Uvina  circa  nasceniem 
Univers.  Heidelberg,  cum  etencho  Pro/tssor,  Heidelberg. 
(ibid.  1770,  4to).  See  Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Deutsck- 
landsj  s.  v. 

Miel,  J  AH,  a  distinguished  Flemish  painter,  was  bom 
in  a  small  village  near  Antwerp  in  1599.  Lanzi  says  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Vandyck.  He  resided  some  time  at  Rome, 
where  he  studied  under  Andrea  Sacchi,  to  whom  he 
gave  such  proofs  of  genius  that  he  was  employed  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  works  at  the  Palazzo  BarberinL  Miel, 
whose  disposition  led  him  to  the  grotesque,  introduced 
something  ludicrous  into  the  work,  which  was  deemed 
unworthy  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  he  was  dis- 
missed. He  then  visited  Lombanly  to  study  the  works 
of  Correggio,  and  also  passed  some  time  in  Parma  and 
Bologna.  On  his  retum  to  Rome  he  was  employed  by 
pope  Alexander  VII  to  paint  a  picture  of  Moses  striking 
the  Rock  for  the  gallery  of  Monte  Cavallo.  He  also 
painted  a  Baptism  of  St,  CyrilUo  for  the  church  of  S. 
Martino  de*  Monti,  and  t\it  Annunciation,  and  some  fres- 
cos of  the  life  of  St.  Lamberti,  in  S.  Maria  dell*  Anima. 
Subsequently  he  was  invited  to  Turin  by  Charles  Eman- 
uel, duke  of  Savoy,  who  appouited  him  court  painter, 
and  in  whose  service  he  was  retained  the  residue  of  hb 
life.  After  his  engagement  by  the  duke  he  painted  no 
more  religious  works.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  St  Luke  in  1648,  and  thereafter  devoted 
himself  almost  entirely  to  hunting  scenes  and  battle 
pieces.  He  died  at  Turin  in  1664.  Many  of  Miel's  best 
works  are  in  the  Imi>erial  Gallery  at  Vienna.  See  Lan- 
zi, History  of  Painting^  transL  by  Roscoe  (Lond.  1847,  8 
vols.  8vo),  iii,  807 ;  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts  (N.  Y.  1866,  2  vols.  8 vo).     (R.  M.  F.) 

Mielk,  Johann  Bertram,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Kiel  March  24, 1736,  where  he  was  also  ed- 
ucated. In  1758  the  dignity  of  roaster  of  arts  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  as  a  reward  for  the  defence  of  his  dis- 
sertation "  De  divisione  in  infinitum,"  In  1768  he  was 
appointed  deacon  at  Neustadt,  in  Holstcin;  in  1771, 
second  minister  at  the  Fleckenkirche  at  Preetz,  and  in 
1784  chief  minister  at  Oldenslohe,  where  he  died  June 
14, 1801.  He  was  very  much  renowned  as  editor  of 
BiitrSge  zur  Befirderung  der  hduslichen  Andacht  m 
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Predigttm  (1777-88).  He  desenres  ako  muAh  credit  for 
bii  tcanaUtioa  of  MiUot's  Univenal  Hitiary, 

Mieiis,  Fraks,  Jr.,  a  Dutch  artist  and  writer  of 
note,  deserres  a  place  here  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Bittory  ami  £cele$ieutical  A  ntiquUiei  of  ike  Seven  United 
Pnrmoes  (1726).  He  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1689,  and 
died  in  1768. 

Mies,  Jacob  von.    See  Jaco& 

Migdal-Bdar  ("tower  of  the  flock''),  a  place  on 
the  route  of  Jacob  (Gen.  zxxv,  21),  probably  about  two 
miks  south  of  Jemaalem,  near  the  Bethlehem  road, 
where  the  cluster  of  ruins  called  Kirbet  Um-Moghdala 
is  DOW  situated  CTobler,  Drittt  Waadmtn^  p.  81).  See 
£dab. 

BCifi^dal-el  (Heb.  M%gdal'-&,  ix-^n^ip,  tower  of 
God;  Sept.  MaySaXiiiX  v.  r.  MaySaXttiutpdfi  or  Miya- 
\aapifi)j  a  fortified  city  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh. 
xix,  SS)y  **  named  between  Iron  and  Horem,  possibly 
<leriring  its  name  from  some  ancient  tower — the  '  tower 
of  £1,  or  God.'  By  Eusebius  (Onomasficon,  MaydtvjX) 
it  i«  ^ken  of  as  a  large  village  l3'ing  between  Dora 
(Tantura)  and  Ptolemais  (Akka),  at  uiae  mik«  from  the 
former,  that  is,  just  about  Alhlit,  the  ancient  'Castellum 
peregrinorum.*  No  doubt  the  Castellum  was  anciently 
a  wt^dol  or  tower ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  locate  a  town 
of  Naphtali  below  Carmel,  and  at  least  twenty-five  miles 
ftom  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe.  It  may,  however,  have 
been  the  Magddlum  named  by  Herodotus  (ii,  159)  as  the 
site  of  Pharaoh  Necho's  victory  over  Josiah  (see  Raw- 
linson'i  HerwL  ii,  246,  note).  But  this  was  not  the  only 
Migdol  along  this  coast.  If  the  modem  Hurah  is  Ho- 
rem and  Tardn  Iron,  there  u  a  possibility  in  finding 
Higdal-el  in  Mujeidd,  at  no  great  distance  from  them, 
namely,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wady  Kerkerah,  eight 
miles  due  east  of  the  Bas  en-Nakurah,  six  miles  west  of 
Harah  and  eight  of  Tariin  (see  Van  de  Yelde's  Map^ 
1858).**  The  enumeration  of  the  towns  in  the  above 
passage  of  Joshua,  however,  favors  the  connection  of 
this  name  with  the  preceding  as  one,  L  e.  Migdal-el-Ho- 
rem,  as  in  the  Sept.  In  any  case  the  present  Migdal  is 
probably  the  Maodala  (q.  v.)  of  the  New  Test.  (Matt. 
XV,  39),  which  lay  within  the  limits  of  Naphtali  (q.  v.). 

Ifig'dal-gad  (Heb.  MigdaV-Gad,  "If-b^Jip,  lover 
nfforimne;  Sept.  May^oXya^,  a  town  in  the  plain  of 
iudah,  mentioned  between  Hadaahah  and  Dilean  (Josh. 
XT,  37) ;  probably  the  el'MeJdel  a  short  distance  north- 
east of  Ascalon  (Schwarx,  PaUtU  p.  108 ;  Van  de  Vekle, 
Memoir^  p.  384).  It  is  a  prosperous  village,  endrded  by 
luxuriant  orchards  and  olive  groves,  and  fields  unsur- 
paised  in  fertility.  Among  the  houses  are  many  traces 
of  antiquity — large  hewn  stones  and  broken  columns. 
Some  three  miles  south-east  of  Mejdel  is  the  village  of 
Jenin,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  Zenan  noted  by  Joshua 
in  the  group  with  Migdal-gad ;  and  ten  miles  distant  in 
the  same  direction  are  the  ruins  of  Lachish  and  Eglon 
(Porter,  Handrbook,  p.  261, 272> 

Ifigdal-Sannah,  a  Urge  village  located  by  Jerome 
{Om>masL  s.  v.  Senna, "  Magdal-senna,  quod  interpreta- 
tiir  Turris  Senna  ;**  but  perhaps  he  has  merely  misread 
£asebius,  /icyoAif  Xtvpd)  at  seven  (Euseb.  eight)  Ro- 
man miles  north  of  Jericho,  on  the  border  of  Judna. 
Dr.  Robinson  (Bib,  Reg,  iii,  295)  inclines  to  identify  it 
with  the  Mefdel  in  the  central  mountains  of  Palestine, 
near  the  edge  of  the  Ghor,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Wady 
Faaail,  and  not  far  from  Daumeh,  the  ancient  Edumia 
(Van  de  Velde,  Sjfr.  and  Pal  ii,  807). 

Mig'dol  (Heb.  Miffdol\  bi^^p,  a  lower;  Sept.  May- 

MoK  or  Maydt^X&v),  a  town  in  Lower  Egypt  (Jer. 
xltv,  1 ;  xlvi,  14),  the  northern  limit  of  the  country  (op- 
posite Syene,Ezek.xxix,  10;  XXX,  6).  It  is  apparently 
the  Magdolum  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  171),  situ- 
ated twelve  Roman  miles  from  Pelusium ;  and,  as  it  is 
doQbtkss  aho  the  place  mentioned  (Exod.  xiv,  2 ;  Numb, 
xxxiii,  7)  in  the  deacripUon  of  the  passage  of  the  Red 


Sea  by  the  Israelites  (see  Qeeenius,  Thetaur.  p.  268; 
Ewald,  Itr,  Ge$ck,  ii,  65),  a  difiiculty  has  been  experi- 
enced from  the  statements  of  those  texts  that  this  oc- 
curred "  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,**  and  ^  before  Mig- 
dol," arising  from  the  much  greater  distance  of  this 
locality  from  Pelusium,  which  the  explanation  of  Heng- 
stenberg  (Mot,  u.  .4<^.  p.  58  sq.),  that  these  expressions 
simply  refer  to  the  general  region  within  which  the  Is- 
raelites were  hemmed,  scarcely  meets.  It  is  therefore 
better  to  regard  the  distance  given  in  the  Itinerary  as 
somewhat  vague,  so  that  Migdol  may  have  been  situ- 
ated sufficiently  near  to  be  said  to  be  opposite  the  scene 
of  the  miracle.  See  Exodk.  The  name  has  been  traced 
in  the  Coptic  Meshtol,  which  signifies  many  hills  (Cham- 
poUion,  VEyypte  tout  let  Phcwaont,  ii,  79),  and  has  been 
referred  (see  Niebuhr,  Deter,  Arabictt  p.  409)  to  the 
MetAtul  of  Arabian  geographers,  in  the  province  of 
Sharkje,  in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  island  Myecphor  (Ro- 
aenmi\]letyAUertk,m,260)',  but  it  is  better  (with  Fur- 
M^,  1./I.  ad  MichaeL  p.  29)  to  consider  it  as  alluding  to 
a  ihountainous  situation  (suitable  for  a  watch-tower  on 
the  n)|^ntier),  and  we  may  then  (with  Tischendorf,  De 
ItraeL  pe^  mare  mbrum  trantitu,  p.  25  sq. ;  Kutscheit, 
Leptiut  tf.>fair  Stnai^  p.,6  sq. ;  and  other  earlier  travellers) 
identify  it  with^Jebel  A  taka  (see  Olin's  Travelt  in  the 
East,  i,850).  The  only  objection  to  this  identification 
that  remains,  worthy  of  consideration,  is  that,  according 
to  some  travellers,  a  gentle  slope,  some  two  or  three 
miles  wide,  intervenes  between  this  range  of  hiUs  and 
the  seapshore,  containing  many  camel-paths,  and  offer- 
ing an  easy  escape  for  the  Israelites  hemmed  in  by  the 
Egyptians  that  came  down  upon  them  through  Wady 
Tuwarik  (Aiton^s  Ixtadt  of  the  Mettiak,  p.  120) ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  so  extensive  a  shore  existed  here 
anciently  (see  ib,  p.  106),  and  even  if  this  margin  were 
not  at  that  time  covered  by  the  waves,  it  may  easily 
have  been  preoccupied  by  a  detachment  of  the  Egyp- 
tian troops  sent  round  by  way  of  the  isthmus  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  Israelites.  Herodotus  (ii,  1 59)  doubt- 
less alludes  to  this  place  under  the  name  of  Magdolum^ 
which  he  describes  as  a  frontier  town  towards  Palestine, 
where  Josiah  was  slain  by  Necbo ;  evidently  confound- 
ing it  with  Megiddo.     See  Red  Sea,  Passage  op. 

Miget,  St.,  a  prelate  of  the  French  Church,  was 
bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century.  His  life 
was  written  in  the  10th  century  by  an  anonymous  ha- 
giographer,  and  published  by  the  BoUandists,  June  6. 
Another  chronicler  of  the  same  century,  Adson,  in  his 
Leyende  de  Saini  Waldebert,  abbi  de  Luxueil,  says  that 
St.  Miget  presided  at  the  obsequies  of  this  abbot,  who 
was  his  dearest  friend.  St.  Miget  is  spoken  of  as  a  re- 
former within  ^e  Church.  It  appears  that  he  intro- 
duced great  changes  in  the  liturgy  of  his  diocese,  and 
instituted  first  in  the  church  of  iSssan^on  five  archdea- 
cons, to  whom  he  gave  important  privileges.  He  died 
about  the  year  670l  His  name  is  found  in  the  Martyr- 
ologe  GaUican  of  the  date  of  Aug.  7.— Dunod  de  Char- 
nage,  Hiti,  de  C^gHte  de  Betanfcn;  J.-Jaoques  ChifHet, 
Vetuniio,  pt.  ii ;  Ktc  det  Saintt  de  Franche  Comii,  by  the 
professors  of  the  college  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  i,  286. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Mlgllonlco.  Andrea,  a  Neapolitan  painter,  was  a 
pupil  of  Luca  Giordano.  According  to  Dominici,  he 
acquired  considerable  reputation,  and  executed  many 
works  for  the  churches  at  Naples,  among  which  the 
Detcent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  church  of  S.  S.  Nunzi- 
ata,  is  highly  commended.  He  died  about  1710.— Lan- 
zi's  Hittory  of  Painting,  transl.  by  Roscoe  (Lond.  1847, 
3  vols.  8vo),  ii,  59 ;  Spooner,  Biog,  IlitL  of  the  Fine  A  rts 
(N.Y.1865,2vols.8vo). 

Mignard,  Pierre  (l)  (called  the  Roman),  an  emi- 
nent French  painter,  was  bom  at  Troves  in  1610.  After 
receiving  some  instruction  at  home,  his  father  placed  him 
in  the  school  of  Jean  Boucher  at  Bruges;  subsequently 
under  Vouet.  In  1686  he  went  to  Rome,  to  study  after 
Raphael  and  ^lichael  Angelo ;  there  he  remained  twen- 
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ty-two  yean,  painting  a  number  of  floe  Madonnas,  and 
ihe  portraits  of  popes  Urban  YIII  and  Alexander  VIL 
One  of  the  finest  frescos  in  France,  the  cupola  of  the  Val 
de  Grace,  was  executed  by  Mignard.  He  also  adorned 
the  great  hall  at  St.  Cloud  with  mythological  subjects 
He  died  in  1695,  after  having  received  many  distinc- 
tions and  honors. — Land's  Hittory  of  Pamting  (Lond. 
1847, 8  vols.  8vo),  i,  476. 

Mignard,  Pierre  (2),  a  French  architect,  and 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Avignon  in  1640. 
After  a  series  of  extensive  journeys  throughout  France 
and  Italy,  during  which  he  dcvot^  himself  to  the  study 
of  architecture,  he  settled  in  Paris.  He  built  the  Abbey 
de  Montmajour,  near  Aries,  which  gained  him  great 
reputation ;  and  he  was  intrusted  with  many  important 
works.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  facade  of 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the  Porte  St.  Martin. 
Subsequently  the  Abbey  de  Montmajour  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt  precisely  according  to  the  de- 
signs of  Mignard.  He  was  one  of  the  six  architects 
who,  in  1671,  founded  the  French  Academy  of  Architect- 
ure, of  which  he  was  appointed  professor.  He  died  in 
1726.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hiat,  of  the  Fine  A  rts  (N.  Y. 
1866,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  564.     (R.  M.  F.) 

Mig'ron  (Heb.  if  tCyron',  '^i'^^^y  precipice ,-  Sept  in 
1  Sam.  M.aydutVf  in  Isa.  MaytSdut  v.  r.  MayytSuf  ap- 
parently reading  *7  for  *) ;  Vulg.  Magron),  a  town  of 
Benjamin,  which,  from  the  historical  indications,  must 
have  been  between  Ai  and  Michmas,  on  the  route  of 
the  invading  Assyrian  army  southward  (Isa.  x,  28). 
From  Michmas  a  narrow  valley  extends  northwani  out 
of  and  at  right  angles  with  that  which  has  been  identi- 
fied as  the  passage  of  Michmas  (q.  v.).  The  town  of 
Migron  seems  to  have  been  upon  and  to  have  com- 
manded the  pass  through  this  valley,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  modem  Deir  Diwan  and  Mukhmus  (Robin- 
twn's  Researches^  ii,  149).  Saul  was  stationed  at  the 
further  side  of  Gibeah  (?  Geba), "  under  a  pomegranate- 
tree  which  is  by  Migron"  (1  Sam.  xiv,  2),  when  Jona- 
than performed  his  great  exploit  at  Michmas;  and  this 
is  to  be  explained  (see  RosenmUller,  Alterth,  II,  ii,  170 
sq. ;  Bachiene,  II,  ii,  145)  on  the  supposition  that  Mig- 
ron was  on  the  border  (perhaps  extending  considerably 
north-west  of  Michmas)  of  the  district  to  which  Gibeah 
gave  its  name.  Migron,  therefore,  was  in  all  probabil- 
ity situated  on,  or  close  io,  the  ravine  now  called  Wady 
Suweinlt.  It  was  a  commanding  position  (Josephus, 
Ant,  vi,6, 2,  where  it  is  said  to  be  **a  high  hill"),  for 
Saul  was  able  to  see  from  it  the  commotion  which  fol- 
lowed the  attack  of  Jonathan  on  the  Philistine  camp. 
The  ravine  is  not  quite  half  a  mile  u  breadth  from 
brow  to  brow.  According  to  Schwarz  (Pofrjf.  p.  180), 
there  are  extant  some  mins  about  half  a  mile  south  of 
the  site  of  Bethel,  which  the  Arabs  still  call  Rurj  (fort) 
Magrun;  but  no  map  exhibits  here  more  than  a  rained 
church,  and  the  position  is  too  far  north.  Keil  thinks 
the  Migron  of  1  Samuel  was  a  different  place  from  that 
of  Isaiah  {ComvMnl,  on  Scan,  ad  loc),  but  this  is  an  un- 
necessary supposition.  The  only  locality  that  seems  to 
combine  the  scriptural  reqiurements  is  the  eminence 
just  north-west  of  Mukhmus,  which  separates  Wady 
Suweinlt  from  its  branch  ranning  up  directly  north  to 
Deir  Diwan ;  and  some  ancient  town  appears  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  sepulchres  in  the  latter  valley. 

BAihill,  NoRRis,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bora  in  Sheffield,  C.W.,  about  1823. 
He  was  converted  at  eighteen,  while  resident  at  Wil- 
mington, K.  Y.;  but  continued  in  his  trade  until  1861, 
when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  West  Pera  Circuit, 
which  he  served  with  marked  ability  for  two  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  he  joined  the  Troy  Conference  on 
trial,  and  was  sent  to  Beekmantown,  where  he  was  serv- 
ing for  the  third  year  with  great  efficiency  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  Oct.  3, 1868.  MihiU  was  earnestly  devoted 
--  interests  of  his  Master,  and  was  beloved  by  his 


associates  and  pafishioneiB.   Q^eMisaiiesofCimfertnce^y 
1869,  p.  117. 

Mih-Teih,  or  M6-Teih,  an  eminent  Chinese  phi- 
losopher, who  flourished  about  400  B.C.,  says  Dr.  L^ge, 
"  was  an  original  thinker,  and  exercised  a  bolder  Judg- 
ment on  things  than  Confucius  or  any  of  his  foUowen. 
He  taught  that  all  the  evils  in  society  arise  fiooi  the 
want  of  mutual  universal  love.  For  example,  a  prince 
loves  only  his  own  state,  and  does  not  love  the  neigh- 
boring state.  Therefore  he  makes  war  against  it.** 
**  If  princes,"  he  asked,  ^regarded  other  states  as  their 
own,  who  would  begin  a  war?  If  every  one  regarded 
his  neighbor's  person  as  hb  own,  who  would  be  found 
to  rob  ?  If  universal  love  prevailed,  all  enmities,  usurpa- 
tions, and  miseries  would  disappear.  Princes,  loving 
one  another,  would  have  no  battle-fields;  the  chiefo  of 
families,  loving  one  another,  would  attempt  no  usurpa- 
tion ;  men,  loving  one  another,  would  commit  no  robber- 
ies." See  Dr.  Le^e,  Chinese  Classics^  voL  ii,  cb.  iii ;  Thom- 
as, DicU  of  Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

Biij'amin  (a,  1  Chron.  xxiv,  9 ;  5,  Neh.  x,  7).    See 

MlAMIM. 

BUkkelsen,  Hans,  a  noted  Danish  Biblical  stu- 
dent, author  of  the  first  Danish  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, was  originally  mayor  of  Malmoe,  in  Scaiaa,  and 
subsequently  secretary  to  Christian  II  of  Denmark. 
When  the  king  was,  in  1628,  obliged  to  flee  from  his 
dominions  and  take  refuge  in  Holland,  Mikkelsen  ac- 
companied him,  and  it  was  while  there  that,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  sovereign,  he  set  himself  to  the  work  of 
translating  the  New  Testament.  Driven  by  the  bigoted 
jealousy  of  the  papal  party  in  the  Netherlands  from  his 
place  beside  the  king,  he  retired  to  Harderwick,  in  Guel- 
derland,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1682.  His  trans- 
lation, which  was  published  in  1624  (small  4to),  professes 
to  be  made  from  the  Latin,  but  this  applies  only  to  the 
four  Gospels,  in  translating  which  he  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  version  of  Erasmus ;  for  the  other  books  he 
has  closely  followed  the  C^erman  version  of  Luther.  See 
Henderson,  Dissertation  on  Hans  Mitkelsen^s  Translo' 
tion  (Copenhagen,  1818);  W.  L.  Alexander,  in  Kit  to, 
Cyclop.  Bibl.  Lit.  s.  v. 

Mik'loth  (Heb.ifafo/A',n'ib;?Ta,prob.Lq.n'il3;j^, 
staves,  as  in  Gen.  xxx,  87,  etc ;  Sept.  MajraXiod',  Marc- 
Xwd,  and  MaiccXX<a.&),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  principal  officer  of  the  second  contingent  of 
troops  under  Dodo,  during  the  reign  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon (1  Chron.  xxvii,  4).     RC.  1014. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin  rendent  at  Jemsaleni, 
and  father  of  Shimeah  or  Shimean,  of  the  family  of 
king  Saul,  but  in  what  d^nree  of  relaricmship  is  not 
dear  (1  Chron.  vui,  82 ;  ix,  87, 88).  KG  perhaps  dr. 
686. 

Miknerah  (Heb.  Afikneya'hu,  ^n^Sl^p,  possession 
of  Jehovah;  Sept.  Maieevia  or  Maiccvmc),  a  Levitical 
door-keeper  of  the  Temple  and  harper  in  the  time  of 
David  (1  Chron.  xv,  18, 21).    RC.  1014. 

Mikron.    See  Micronius. 

Mikvaoth.    See  Talmud. 

Mil'alai  (Heb.  Milalay%  ^h\xi,  eloquent;  Sept. 
omits;  Vulg.  Malalai),  one  of  the  Levitical  musicians 
who  made  the  circuit  of  the  newly-completed  walla  of 
Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (Neh.  xii,  86).     RC  446. 

Milan,  one  of  the  large  cities  of  Italy,  capital  of 
Lombardy,  situated  on  the  River  Olona,  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  242,457.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  is 
noted  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  seat  of  several  im- 
portant Churoh  councils.  Milan  (Lat.  Mediolanxm)  was 
originally  a  town  or  village  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Komans  222  RC,  received  the 
Latin  franchise  about  89  RC,  and  the  full  Roman  fran- 
chise 49  RC  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a  conspic- 
uous centre  of  wealth  and  civic  influence ;  its  inhabitants 
were  noted  for  their  refined  manners  and  literary  taste% 
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ad  the  public  baildings  for  their  beaoty  and  deganee. 
In  die  begiiming  of  the  4th  century  it  was  seledced  as 
the  xesidence  of  the  imperial  court  by  Maximian.  Mi- 
lan was  sacked  by  the  Huns  (under  Attila)  in  452 ;  by 
the  Goths  (under  the  brother  of  Yitiges)  in  689 ;  and 
Ii««ed  to  the  Longobards  and  Franks  previous  to  its 
subjection  by  the  Geiman  Empire.  After  961,  it  was 
long  goreroed  by  dukes  in  the  name  of  the  emperors. 
The  feuds  of  the  Guelphs  and  GhibeUines  distracted 
Milan,  Uke  all  the  other  Italian  cities.  Supreme  power 
became  eventually  vested  in  the  GhibeQine  Yisoooti,  by 
whom  the  asoeDdieiiey  of  Milan  was  extended  over  the 
whole  of  Lombardy.  From  1545  to  1714,  Milan  sub- 
mitted to  the  successive  predominance  of  France  and 
Anfltiia.  Under  Bonaparte,  it  was  deckured  the  capital 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  of  the  Italian  republic,  and, 
finally,  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1815,  Milan  was 
nstored  to  Anatria,  and  continued  the  capital  of  the 
Anstro-Italian  kingdom  until  the  annexation  of  Lom- 
baidy  to  Piedmont,  in  1859,  by  the  peace  of  Villafiranca. 
MILAN,  ABCHfilSHOFRIC  OF.  We  have  no  trust- 
worthy information  as  to  its  early  history.  There  b  a 
vague  tradition  that  Barnabas  (q.  v.),  the  colaborer  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  established  the  Christian  Church  at  Milan, 
and  was  the  firat  bishop.  This  account  lacks  support, 
and  scarcely  deserves  notice.  But  though  of  no  histor- 
ical value,  Uie  legend  is  significant  in  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion which  the  archbishopric  of  Milan  held  in  the  con- 
troversies between  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  church- 
es. It  has  been  aptly  remarked  by  Reuchlin  that,  **  just 
as  Bsmabas  was  t^  connecting  link  between  Paul  and 
the  other  apoetles,  so  the  Church  of  Milan  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  Greek  and  Roman  opiniona."  The  first 
biihop  of  Milan,  oi  whom  we  have  any  historical  knowl- 
edge, is  Auxentioa  (q.  v.),  A.D.  355-874.  He  was  the 
kvka  of  the  Arians  in  the  Western  churches.  When 
the  orthodox  Uahops,  at  a  provincial  synod  held  at 
Kome  in  869,  condemned  Arianism,  they  did  not  dare 
to  pronounce  the  anathema  against  Auxentius,  because 
tbey  knew  him  to  be  protected  by  the  emperor  Yalen- 
tinian  L  Although  they  were  at  last  prevailed  upon 
by  Athanasius  to  pronounce  against  Auxentius  in  their 
synodal  epistle  to  the  Illyrians,  Auxentius  maintained 
hinuelf  in  his  see  until  his  death.  But  the  divisions 
tbns  created  in  the  Church  by  the  Arian  heresy  (q.  v.) 
rendered  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Auxentius  no 
easy  matter.  The  contest  was  carried  on  between  Cath- 
olia  and  Ariana  with  such  violence  that  Ambrose,  who 
was  the  consular  prefect  of  Liguria  and  .£milia,  was 
obliged  to  proceed  himself  to  the  church  to  exhort  the 
people  to  order.  At  the  dose  of  his  speech  the  whole 
aaKmbly,  Catholics  and  Arians,  with  one  voice  denumd- 
ed  him  for  their  bishop,  and  he  was  constrained  to  ac- 
cept the  proffered  honor.  Ambrose  devoted  himself  to 
his  work  with  great  seal,  and  soon  acquired  great  influ- 
coce  both  with  the  people  and  the  emperor  Valentinian. 
He  opposed  the  Arians  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
episcopacy,  and  in  882  presided  at  an  episcopal  synod  at 
AqoUeia,  at  which  the  Arian  bishops  Palladius  and  Se- 
cundianus  were  deposed.  Ambrose  died  at  Milan,  April 
4,897.  All  succeeding  archbishops  and  bishops  were 
in  like  manner  elected  by  the  people,  the  Church  of 
Milan  not  being  subject  to  the  Roman  bishop  until  the 
days  of  Gregory  the  Great  (q.  v.).  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  the  archbisbope  of  Milan,  owing 
to  the  religious  difTerenoee  and  the  feeling  of  enmity 
which  existed  between  the  people  and  their  conqueron, 
the  Lombarda  (q.  v.),  resided  at  Geneva.  But  when,  in 
653,  Aribert,  the  son  of  duke  Garduald,  was  chosen  king 
of  the  Lombards,  matters  changed.  ^  Rex  Heribertus," 
aays  D$llinger,  ^  plus  et  catholicus,  Arianorum  abolevit 
hnesem  et  Christianam  fldem  fecit  crescere.**  The 
Lombards  now  became  enthusiastic  churchmen,  and  the 
srehbishop  returned  to  Milan.  But  although  the  arch- 
bobop  of  Milan  was  henceforth  considered  the  first 
bishop  of  the  kingdom,  crowning  the  kings  with  the  so- 
caUed  iron  eromt,  and  obtaining  increasing  power,  he 


nevertheless  remained  subject  to  the  king,  and  the  in- 
ferior clergy  to  the  subordinate  judges— in  short,  the 
Church  was  subject  to  the  State.  After  the  downfall 
of  the  Longobard  kingdom,  the  archbishops  of  Milan  at 
first  lost  much  of  their  power ;  but  during  the  fights  and 
quarrels  of  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries,  they  not 
only  regained  their  former  influence,  but  became  even 
more  independent  than  ever  before.  Owing  to  the  then 
prevailing  German  policy,  large  feudal  estates  were  be- 
stowed upon  the  bishops  of  Milan,  and,  during  the  reign 
of  the  Ottos  (q.  v.),  the  archbishops  of  Milan  were  con- 
sidered the  most  influential  allies  of  the  German  empe- 
rors. ' 

£riberto  di  Argago,  who  filled  the  archiepiscopal  chair 
of  Milan  from  1019  to  1045,  was  one  of  the  most  powers 
f ul  princes,  and  though  unsuccessful  in  the  revolt  which 
he  organised  in  1084  against  emperor  Conrad  the  Salic, 
hb  influence  was  scaroely  diminished  after  his  return 
from  the  expulsion  to  which  his  rebellion  had  subjected 
him.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Milan  was  passing 
through  one  of  its  accustomed  civil  dissensions,  and  the 
election  of  £riberto*s  successor  caused  great  excitement. 
Erlembaldo,  the  popular  chief  (dominus  populi),  called 
the  citizens  together  to  nominate  candidates,  and  in- 
duced them  to  select  four.  These  four  were  sent  to  the 
emperor  Henry  III  (q.  v.),  for  him  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment; but  the  faction  of  the  nobles  despatehed  a  rival 
in  the  person  of  Guide  di  Yalate,  who  had  recommended 
himself  to  the  emperor  by  his  zealous  services,  and  who 
was  given  the  coveted  dignity,  to  the  great  disgust  of 
the  popular  nominees.  Their  expostulations  were  un- 
availing with  the  emperor,  and  both  parties  returned — 
Guido  to  assume  an  office  harassed  by  the  opposition  of 
the  people  on  whom  he  had  been  forced,  and  the  disap- 
pointed candidates  to  brood  over  the  wrongs  they  had 
experienced.  We  shall  presently  see  how  thoroughly 
these  men  avenged  themselves  on  Guido,  with  whom 
the  independence  of  the  Milanese  archbishopric  came  to 
an  end. 

It  is  historically  evident,  then,  that  MUan  was  at  one 
time  completely  independent  of  the  papacy.  Rome  was 
not  even  thought  of  in  creating  the  archbishop,  whose 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  were  granted  by  the  im- 
perial investiture.  But  when,  soon  after,  the  German 
popes  had  rescued  the  pontificate  from  the  contempt  into 
which  it  had  fallen,  its  domination  over  Milan  became  a 
necessary  step  in  its  progress  to  universal  supremacy. 

Marriage,  at  that  time,  was  a  universal  privilege  of 
the  Milanese  clergy.  Pope  Leo  IX  (q.  v.)  and  hu  suc- 
cessors attacked  the  Milanese  on  this  account,  and,  in  a 
council  held  at  Rheims  by  Leo  IX  in  1049,  many  laws 
were  enacted  against  clerical  matrimony.  Archbishop 
Guido  defended  the  position  of  the  Milanese  clergy,  not 
only  by  Scripture  texts,  but  also  by  a  decision  which  he 
affirmed  was  rendered  by  St.  Ambrose,  to  whom  the 
question  of  the  permissibility  of  sacerdotal  marriage  had 
been  referred  by  the  pope  and  bishops.  The  popes  by 
their  emissaries  excited  great  tumults  in  Milan,  in- 
flaming the  popular  passion  against,  what  they  called, 
the  irregularities  of  the  clergy.  Guido  in  vain  endeav- 
ored to  repress  the  agitation  thus  produced,  and  argued 
in  favor  of  the  married  clergy.  Armed  resistance  was 
ofTered  to  the  papal  faction,  the  result  of  which  was  in- 
cessant fighto  and  increasing  bloodshed.  Nicholas  II 
(q.  v.),  who  then  occupied  the  papal  chair,  sent  Hilde- 
brand  and  Anselm  on  a  mission  to  Milan,  with  instruc- 
tions to  allay  the  passions  which  led  to  such  deplorable 
dvil  strifes.  The  milder  Anselm  might  perhaps  have 
succeeded  in  this  errand  of  reconciliation,  but  the  un- 
bending Hildebrand  refused  to  listen  to  aught  but  uncon- 
ditional subjection  to  Rome.  The  quarrel,  therefore, 
waxed  fiercer  and  deadlier  (see  Amnlf,  Gest»  Arckitp, 
Mediokm,  lib.  iii,  c.  9;  Landidf,  Sen,  lib.  iii,  c.  9). 

In  1059  another  papal  legation  was  sent,  with  full  au- 
thority to  force  the  recalcitrant  archbishop  and  clergy 
to  submission.  An  assembly  was  held,  where  the  leg^ 
ates  asserted  the  papal  pre-eminence  by  taking  the 
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place  of  honor,  to  the  general  indignation  of  the  Milan- 
ese, who  did  not  relish  the  degradation  of  their  arch- 
bishop before  the  repreeenUtives  of  a  foreign  prelate. 
The  authority  of  Rome,  which  at  first  was  stoutly  de- 
nied by  the  archbishop,  was  finally  acknowledged,  the 
archbishop  and  the  clergy  signing  a  paper  in  which 
they  expressed  their  contrition  in  the  most  hnmiliating 
terms  (see  Damiani,  Optuc  xlii,  c.  i). 

The  pride  of  the  Milanese,  however,  was  deeply 
wounded  by  such  a  subjection  to  Rome,  unknown  for 
many  generations,  and  ill  endured  by  men  who  gloried 
in  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  Ambrosian  Church.  When, 
therefore,  in  1061,  after  Nicholas's  death,  their  towns- 
man, Ansekn,  was  elevated  from  the  episcopate  of  Lucca 
to  that  of  the  holy  see,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  II, 
the  Milanese  Church  attempted  to  regain  its  former  in- 
dependence.   A  council  of  German  and  Lombard  bish- 
ops convened  at  Basle,  and  unanimously  elected  as  pon- 
tiff Cadalus,  bishop  of  Parma,  under  the  title  of  Hono- 
rius  IL    By  the  assistance  of  the  German  emperors,  the 
Lombard  bishops,  with  Guido,  the  archbishop  of  Milan, 
at  their  head,  assembled  a  considerable  army  in  1062, 
with  which  they  conducted  their  new  pope  to  Rome, 
while  the  popular  party  in  Milan  and  Northern  Italy 
assumed  a  formidable  aspect  in  its  alliance  to  the  Lom- 
bard bishops.    At  this  juncture  Alexander  II  was  res- 
cued from  probable  defeat  by  the  occurrence  of  a  most 
unexpected  event — the  German  bishops,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Hanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  sided  with  Al- 
exander, and  in  1064  the  Synod  of  Mantua  pronounced 
^     the  deposition  of  Uonorius.    The  archbishop  of  MUan, 
being  unable  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  rival  pope 
without  German  aid,  of  which  there  was  no  prospect, 
yielded,  and  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope  in  1066. 
Guido,  however,  disregarding  this  excommunication,  re- 
solved to  officiate  in  the  solemn  services  of  Pentecost 
(June  4, 1066),  and,  braving  all  opposition,  appeared  at 
the  altar.     Excited  to  fury  at  this  unexpected  contu- 
macy, the  papal  party  attacked  him  in  the  church ;  his 
followers  rallied  in  his  defence,  but,  after  a  stubborn 
fight,  were  forced  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, by  whom  he  was  nearly  beaten  to  death.    Some 
few  months  later  archbishop  Guido  succeeded  in  reor- 
ganizing his  party,  and  the  war  was  for  several  years 
carried  on  with  varying  fortune.    At  last,  in  1069,  Hil- 
debrand  proposed  that  both  the  Milanese  clergy  and 
laity  should  take  an  oath  that  in  future  their  archbish- 
ops should  apply  to  the  pope,  and  not  to  the  emperor, 
for  confirmation.   Guido  sought  to  anticipate  this  move- 
ment, and,  old  and  wearied  with  the  endless  strife  and 
contention,  resigned  his  archbishopric  to  the  subdeacon 
Gotefrido,  who  had  long  been  his  principal  adviser.   The 
latter  procured  his  confirmation  from  Henry  lY  (q.  v.), 
but  the  Milanese,  defrauded  of  their  electoral  privileges, 
refused  to  acknowledge  him.    The  papal  party,  taking 
advantage  of  this  popular  feeling,  excited  a  tumult,  and 
Gotefrido  was  glad  to  escape  at  night  from  the  rebellious 
city. 

Meanwhile  Azzo,  the  papal  aspirant,  fared  no  better 
than  his  rivaL  The  people  rushed  in  to  his  inaugural 
banquet,  unearthed  him  (torn  the  comer  where  he  had 
hidden  himself,  dragged  him  by  the  heels  in  the  street, 
and,  placing  him  in  a  pulpit,  forced  him  to  swear  that 
he  would  make  no  further  pretensions  to  the  see,  and 
Azzo  quitted  the  city,  content  to  have  saved  his  life. 

The  city  remained  thus  without  an  archbishop,  and 
in  1074  Hildebrand,  who  in  April,  1073,  had  succeeded 
to  Alexander,  launched  an  interdict  against  Milan.  The 
Milanese  were  disposed  to  disregard  the  interdict,  and 
applied  to  Henry  lY,  requesting  the  appointment  of  an- 
other archbishop.  To  this  the  emperor  responded  by 
nominating  Tedaldo,  who  was  duly  consecrated.  Tc- 
daldo  was  the  leader  of  the  disaffected  bishops,  who  at 
the  Synod  of  Pavia,  in  1076,  excommunicated  pope  Greg- 
ory himself;  and  though,  after  the  inter\'iew  at  Canoesa 
in  1077,  the  Milanese,  disgusted  with  Henry's  voluntan*^ 

filiation  before  that  papal  power  which  they  had 


learned  to  despise,  abandoned  the  imperial  party  for  a 
time,  yet  Tedaldo  kept  his  seat  mitil  his  death  in  1086v 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  excommunications  laundn 
ed  against  him  by  Gregory  (see  Amulf,  lib.  iv ;  v,  c  2, 
5. 9 ;  Landulf, Sen,  lib.  iii,  c  29 ;  iv,  2 ;  Muratori,  Amtak»f 
ann.  1066).  With  his  death  the  independence  of  the 
Milan  archbishopric  ceased. 

At  present  the  clergy  of  Milan  seem  to  be  indiDed  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Old  Catholic  party.  Their  pro- 
gramme, which  contains  the  following  reforms :  election 
of  the  priests  by  the  parish,  the  use  of  the  vernacular  at 
all  Church-services,  reform  of  Mariolatry  and  adoratun 
of  saints,  marriage  of  the  priests,  etc,  shows  a  healthy 
reaction  against  papal  abuses.  £.  Serra  Gropelli  may 
be  pointed  out  as  the  leader  of  the  Milanese  refonn 
party. 

See  Hefele,  Conoilifa^efcMc^,  iv,  297  sq.;  Riddle,  Ftsf. 
of  the  Papacy,  ii,  119  sq.;  Dupin,  Ecdes,  Hist,  ix,  ehap. 
viii;  Mosheiro,  Church  JUitt,  iii,  xi,  pt.  ii;  Lea,  ffiti,  of 
Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  chap,  xiii ;  Scbrdckh,  Kirckettgegck, 
xxii,528sq.;  BbhringeTy Kirche Christi, i,90;  iii,92Bq.; 
Milman,  Bisi,  of  Lot.  Christiamty^  iii,  240  sq. ;  Reichel, 
Roman  See  m  the  Middle  Age$,  p.  189, 191  sq. ;  Wetxer 
und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  v,  318  sq. ;  Herzog,  Heal- 
Encykhp.  xx,  72  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

MILAN,  COUNCIL  OF.  There  is  no  historical 
proof  extant  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  any  Church 
councils  or  synods  were  held  at  Milan  before  855  A.D. 
We  have  no  reliable  information  concerning  the  synod 
which  is  said  to  have  been  held  at  Milan  in  844  (see 
Hardouin,  Acta  Conciliontm  et  Kpittola  decretale*  ac 
Constitutionesy  etc.  [Paris,  171 5],  i,  627  sq.),  and  very  little 
is  known  of  the  synod  of  846  (or  347).  In  that  year  a 
council  of  Western  bishops  was  summoned  at  Milan,  when 
the  so-called  Long  Creed  (jioKpSimxpCt  to  be  found  in 
Socrates,  ffist,  EccL  ii,  18),  which  had  been  drawn  «p 
by  the  Arian  Council  of  Antioch  (A.D.  845),  was  reject- 
ed. The  council  also  required  the  deputies  who  brought 
it  to  sign  a  condemnation  of  Arianisro.  Of  course  they 
left  the  council  in  wrath  (see  J.  Dominic,  Monti  Shctb- 
rum  conciHorum  nova  et  amplissima  coUectio,  etc  [Flor- 
ent.  1759],  ii,  1870).  After  the  death  of  Constance  (A.D. 
350),  and  the  victory  over  Magnentius  (A.D.  853),  Con- 
stantius  endeavored  to  establish  Arianism  by  force  in 
the  West.  In  the  synods  of  Aries  (A.D.  854)  and  of 
Milan  (A.D.  858),  he  compelled  the  assembled  bishops 
to  sign  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  though  most  of 
them  were,  it  is  thought,  orthodox.  Constantius  was 
now  sole  roaster  of  the  Roman  worid,  and  by  bribes,  by 
threats,  and  by  force,  the  condemnation  of  Athanaaius 
was  extorted  from  the  assembled  bishops.  Even  Libe- 
rius  (q.  v.),  the  successor  of  Julius  I,  rejected  Athanasius, 
from  fear  of  Constantius,  but  soon  afterwards  threw  Off 
his  timiditv,  and  refused  to  subscribe  to  his  condem- 
nation (see^Mansi,  iii,  288  sq.;  Hefele,  i,  681). 

The  next  council  was  held  A.D.  890,  St.  Ambrose  pre- 
siding. It  is  commonly  supposed  that  in  this  council  the 
sentence  of  the  Gallic  bishops  against  Ithacius  Ursacius 
(who  had  caused  the  death  of  the  Priscillianists  by  tbor 
fiery  zeal  against  their  errors)  was  confirmed  by  the 
bishops  of  luly.  Baronius  (as  well  as  the  collection  of 
councils)  states  that  this  same  council  condemned  Jo- 
vinian,  the  author  of  a  new  heresy,  which  decried  the 
merit  of  virginity.  St.  Jerome  reduces  his  doctrine  to 
the  four  following  heads :  1.  That  virgins,  widows,  and 
married  women,  being  baptized,  have  the  same  degree 
of  merit,  if  there  be  no  difference  between  them  in  other 
respects.  2.  That  they  who  have  been  regenerated  in 
baptism  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  devil  8.  That  there 
is  no  difference  in  pomt  of  merit,  between  those  who 
abstain  from  meat  and  those  who  partake  of  it  with 
thanksgiving.  4.  That  all  those  who  have  kept  their 
baptismal  state  shall  have  the  same  glory  in  heaven. 
From  these  principles  other  errors  were  deduced,  viz. 
that  there  is  no  difference  of  degree  in  sin ;  that  fasting 
is  not  requisite ;  that  there  will  be  no  distinction  of  mei^ 
its  in  heaven.    The  fathers  of  the  council  condemned 
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the  opinioos  of  Jovinian  and  bis  foUowen,  and  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  city.  See  Manai,  L  c*  690;  Gie- 
ieter,i,838;Helele,ii,48.' 

Another  ootmdl  was  held  at  Milan  in  451,  convoked  > 
hf  £iitebiii8)  bishop  of  Milan,  at  the  request  of  St.  Leo 
the  Great.  All  the  soffragans  of  Milan  were  present,  in 
an  twenty  bishops,  among  whom  were  Crispinus  of  Pa- 
ris, Maximos  of  Tnrin,  Abundius  of  Como,  Optatianus 
of  Bresda.  The  letter  of  the  pope  to  Eusebius  was 
nsd;  the  legates  then  made  a  report  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  &0t,  and  especially  of  the  miseries  existing 
from  the  acts  of  the  Latrodnium  at  Ephesus ;  after- 
wsnb  the  celebiated  letter  of  St.  Leo  to  Flavianus  was 
lesd,  snd  the  oouncil  onanimoualy  dedared  that  it  oon- 
tained  the  tme  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon 
the  lobject  of  the  IncamatUm  (q.  v.),  and  that  it  was 
built  upon  the  teachings  of  the  prophets,  evangelists, 
sod  apostles.  At  the  same  tinte  they  decreed  that  all 
who  should  oppose  this  doctrine  should  be  anatbema- 
tind.  Finally,  a  synodal  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
pope  filkd  with  expreanons  of  esteem  and  respect  (Man- 
tt,  ii,  78  sq.;  Uefele,  ConeUiengeschickie,  ii,  374  sq.).  In 
AJ).  679  pope  Agatho  summoned  a  council  at  Milan  to 
condemn  anew  the  heresy  of  Monoikelitm  (q.  v.)  (Man- 
si,  xi,  174;  Hefele,  iii,  228).  The  provincial  synods 
of  A.D.  842, 860, 880,  and  1009  have  no  bearing*  upon 
the  general  history  of  the  Church,  but  those  interested 
in  these  are  referred  to  Manai,  xiv,  790 ;  xv,  590 ;  xvii, 
586,  and  xix,  910  ;  Hefele,  iv,  99,  217,  770.  Septem- 
ber 12, 1287,  a  synod  was  held  by  Otto,  the  archbishop, 
asHSted  by  eight  of  his  suffragans,  and  the  deputies  of 
all  the  chapters  of  the  province.  Ten  canons  were  pub- 
lished, in  which  they  ordered  the  observation  of  the  pa- 
pal constitutions,  and  the  laws  of  the  emperor  Frederick 
11  against  heretics.  Abbots  and  abbesses,  monks  and 
nuns,  were  ordered  to  observe  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  or 
that  of  St.  Augustine,  and  monks  were  forbidden  to  enter 
nonneries.  The  power  of  building  churches  and  orato- 
ries was  declared  to  be  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop 
(Mansi,  xxiv,  8^  sq. ;  Hefele,  vi,  225 ;  Muratori,  Rev, 
JtaL  vd.  iv).  From  15iS5  to  1582  six  provincial  councils 
were  held  at  Milan.  For  information  concerning  their 
enactments,  see  CondL  xv,  242,  887,  865  sq.,  408.  556, 
706;  Jo.  Haiduini  Acta,  x,  683, 1140;  Christ. WUhelm- 
Franz  Walch,  Eniwurf  einer  volUtdndigm  Hittorie  der 
Kirdtemfersammlungm  (Leipsic,  1759).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Bfilanese  liiturgy.  The  Liturgy  of  Milan,  com- 
monly attributed  to  Ambrose,  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  Rome  until  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  appears  to  liave  been  derived  from  the  same  origin. 
"In  the  time  of  Gregory,  the  Church  of  Milan  did  not 
adopt  the  chief  alteration  made  by  him.  From  that 
time,  if  not  previou8l3',  the  Liturgy  of  Milan  began  to 
be  considered  a  peculiar  rite;  and  as  the  Romans  gave 
their  sacramentaiies  the  names  of  Gelasius  and  Gregory, 
so  the  Milanese  gave  theirs  the  name  of  Ambrose ;  who, 
is  (act,  may  have  composed  some  parts  of  it.  After  the 
time  of  Gregory,  the  Milan  Liturgy  doubtless  received 
sereral  additions.  The  earliest  ecdesiasdcal  writer  who 
has  been  died  as  speaking  of  the  Ambrosian  rite  b  Wa- 
Mied  Strabo,  who  died  A.D.  849'*  (Riddle,  ChriUian 
A^iiquilieSf  p.  417).    See  Lxturgy. 

Mflmii,  Anrellano,  nephew  of  the  following,  was 
bom  at  Bokgna,  Italy,  in  1675.  He  painted  in  the  style 
of  Caraoci,  and,  next  to  Cario  Cignani,  no  one  did  more 
to  maintain  the  digni^  and  credit  of  the  Bolognese 
school  Lanzi  says  he  was  not  so  excellent  in  his  col- 
oring. His  prindpal  works  in  Bologna  are  the  Remr- 
rtcHoH,  in  the  church  of  La  PuritA;  the  SUmimg  of  SU 
Skfiuihj m  St.  MascareOa;  and  3U  Jerome,  in  Sta. Maria 
deUa  Tita.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  his 
ftiest  work  is  the  Beheading  of  St,  John  the  Baptist^  in 
the  church  of  the  Berganoaschi.  He  died  in  1749.  See 
Lanzi,  History  of  Painting,  transL  by  Rosooe  (London, 
1847, 8  vols.  8vo),  iii,  152. 

MUani,  QhUio  Cesare,  a  Bolognese  painter, 


who  was  bom  in  1621,  executed  many  works  for  the 
churches  in  Bolog^  and  the  adjacent  cities.  His  finest 
productions  are  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
chureh  of  St. Giuseppe;  SU  Antomo  di  Petdova,  in  St. 
Maria  del  Costdlo;  and  a  Holg  Familg,  at  the  Lervi 
According  to  Lanxi,  ''he  was  the  most  eminent  of  Tor- 
re's disciples,  and  was  rather  admired  in  the  churehes 
of  Bologna,  and  extolled  in  many  adjacent  states.**  He 
died  in  1678.  See  Lanzi,  HieUny  of  Painting,  transl.  by 
Rosooe  (Lond.  1847, 8  vols.  8vo),  iii,  107 ;  Spooner,  Biog, 
History  of  the  Fine  il  ris  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo^ 

Bfilboume,  Luke,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Wroxhall,  Warwickshire.  He  was  educated  at  Pem- 
broke Hah,  Cambridge,  after  which  he  became  rector 
of  St.  Ethelburga,  London,  and  lecturer  of  Shoreditch 
in  1704.  He  died  April  13, 1720.  He  published  thirty- 
one  single  sermons  between  1692  and  1720 ;  several  the- 
ological treatises,  poems,  etc ;  and  the  following  work, 
by  which  he  b  best  known :  Notes  on  Dryden^s  Virgil 
(Lond.  1698).  Among  Milboume*8  theological  Works, 
we  regard  as  the  most  important  his  Legaof  to  the 
Church  of  England  (new  ed.  1726, 2  vols.  8vo),  in  which 
he  vindicates  her  orders  from  the  objections  of  Papists 
and  Dissenters.  This  work,  it  is  stated,  was  undertaken 
by  the  special  command  of  archbishop  Sancroft  and  Dr. 
Lloyd,  bishop  of  Norwich.  See  Cooper,  Biograph,  Diet, 
p.  806;  EUis,  Hist,  of  Shoreditch ;  Malone's  Dryden,  i, 
214;  iv,  688,  645;  Johnson,  Ltrea  of  the  Poets,  ed.  Cun- 
ningham, i,  871  sq. ;  Allibone,  Did,  of  Authors,  ii,  1277. 

MU'^oah  (Heb.  MiUoah',  HS^p,  adifice;  Sept.  Me^- 

xSC)i  the  name  of  two  women. 

1.  The  daughter  of  Haran,  and  sister  of  Lot  and  Is- 
cah  (or  Sarah) ;  she  married  Nahor  (Gen.  xii,  29),  by 
whom  she  had  eight  sons  (Gren.  xx,  20, 28),  one  of  whom 
was  Bethuel,  the  father  of  Rebekah  (€ren.  xxiv,  15,  24, 
47).  She  was  thus  Abraham's  sister-in-law,  and  the 
grandmother  of  Isaac's  wife.     B.C.  dr.  2047. 

2.  The  fourth  named  of  the  five  daughters  of  Zelophe- 
had,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Numb,  xxvi,  88),  who 
became  heiresses  for  the  want  of  brothers  (Numb.  xx\ni, 
1),  and,  having  married  members  of  the  same  tribe 
(Numb,  xxxvi,  11),  were  assigned  portions  in  Gilead 
(Josh,  xvii,  8).    aa  1619-1612. 

Mil^oom  (Heb.  Mitkom',  o's^TS,  thnr  king,  1  Kings 
xi,  5;  Sept.  JAtKxiaii  and  MeA^o/i,  Vulg.  Moloch;  2 
Kings  xxiii,  18,  MoXoXf  Melchom ;  also  Malcham,  Heb. 
Malkam',  OSlbiQ,  id;  Jer.  xlix,  1, 3,  Sept.  M€Xx<JX, Vulg. 
Melchom,  "their  king;"  but  this  last  is  the  proper  ren- 
dering in  Amos  i,  15 ;  Zeph.  i,  5,  in  which  latter  passage 
the  Auth.Yers.  has  '*  Malcham"),  the  principal  deity  of 
the  Ammonites  (Jer.  xlix,  1, 8),  for  whose  worship  Solo- 
mon erected  altars  on  the  Mount  of  OUves,  hence  called 
the  Hill  of  Oflfence  (2  Kings  xxiii,  18).  Milcom  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  the  same  as  Molech  or  Moloch,  although 
the  latter  was  worshipped  in  a  different  place  and  man- 
ner, namely,  by  the  offering  of  children  in  the  flames 
of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (see  Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc. 
Kings;  Movers,  Pk^  p.  324  sq. ;  Ewald,  Isr,  Gesch,  iii, 
100)1    See  Moloch. 

Mildew  ("I'ip'Jl^,  yerdhon',  greenness,  L  e.  pallor,  as 
the  **  paleness**  by  affright,  Jer.  xxx,  6)  is  properly  a 
species  of  fungus  or  parasitic  plant  generated  by  moist* 
ure,  and  corrosive  of  the  surfiaoe  to  which  it  adheres. 
In  Scripture  it  is  applied  to  grain,  and  refers  to  the  pale 
green  or  yellowish  color  indicative  of  fading  or  wither- 
ing of  pUnts  (Deut.  xxviii,  22;  1  Kings  viii,  87;  2 
Chron.  vi,  28 ;  Amos  iv,  9 ;  Hag.  ii,  17 ;  in  all  which  pas- 
sages it  is  connected  with  ^  blasting**).  The  Arabic  ap- 
l^ies  the  word  yerakon  to  human  beings  as  well  as  to 
com,  and  thus  describes  the  disease  called  in  Europe 
yellow  jaundice.  Forskal  was  informed  in  Arabia  by  a 
Jew  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  there  that  it  is  a 
mild  breeze,  dangerous  to  the  com,  by  which  the  ears 
are  turned  yellow.    See  Lepbosy. 

Bffile  (/mXiov,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  milliari' 


««,  hom  ini^  •  fitoHlmf^  MiU.  T,  II  ),*  Roman  DMW- 
un  or  1000  geometrical  paoee  (pamt)  of  6ve  feet  aacb, 
and  therefure  equal  to  5000  Koman  feet  (aee  Srnitb'i 
Did.  of  Grtde  and  Aomon  ,4  <Uig.  e.  T.  HilUare).  Tak- 
ing the  RoDuui  foot  at  11.3496  Engliah  inehea,  the  Ko- 
man mile  would  be  1618  Engliih  ^uds,  or  142  yudi 
Itaa  tiuD  the  Engluh  ataniCe  mik  (we  Femg  Cgdop^- 
■     ~  '  er  calculation,  in  which  the  foot  ii 


t  ll.S-i 


mUa  w 


than  16U  yardii  The  Dumber  of  Ronian  milea  in  a  de- 
gree of  a  large  circle  of  the  earth  la  little  more  than  Tfi 
(ace  Ukm,  Gfogr.  d.  Gnick.  1,  ii,  75).  The  most  tora- 
mon  UUin  terrp  far  the  mile  in  nitfc  pvttmm,  lyt  onlj 

ted.  The  Koman  mile  contained  eight  Greek  itadia 
(Pliny,  ii,  21).  Hence  itia  unial  with  the  earlier  writen 
oil  Biblical  geography  lo  trauilate  the  Greek"atade"  into 

Ensebiua  and  Jerome,  who,  lika  tbe  early  itineruiea, 

always  reckon  by  Roman  milea.    See 

FuRLOMO.     The  Talmudiata  b1»  em-    I 

ployed  thia  meaaure  (which  they  call 

3^Q,  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  ^  421),  but  ea- 

tim'ate  it  at  7}  stadia  (Soia  lira:, 

xxxiii,  i),  as  alao  tbe  Roman  bia(«- 

riana  ftequently  reckon  it,  without  ge- 

ognphical  or  mathema^cal  accuracy 

(Porlriger,  Hrndbadi  4  oil.  Gtogr.  \, 

(>55).    Hile-ttonee  were  set  up  alun^ 

the  roads  constructed  by  the  Romano 

in  Palestine  (Ketand,  Palatl.  p.  401 


i4  MILETUS 

milea  dialaut  fMm  Hiletna.  TbSB  ia  a  funber  and 
mwe  minute  topographical  ccdncideixc,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  phrase, '  They  accumpanied  him  la  the  ship,' 
implying  aa  it  d<»ee  that  the  vnoel  lav  at  aome  diatance 
from  tbe  town.  Tbe  site  of  Miletua  luu  now  receded 
ten  milea  from  tbe  coast,  and  even  in  tbe  apuatle'a  time 
it  mnat  have  lost  ita  atiictly  toaridme  poaiCion  (Uack- 
ett,O»tM.0ii  liuiAclM,iA  ed.p.S44;  comp.Acta  zzi, 
&).  In  each  ease  we  have  a  low,  flat  ahoic,  ai  a  marked 
■nd  deflniie  feUura  at  the  soene."  Uile«4ia  was  a  place 
of  conaidcfable  note,  and  the  aodait  capital  of  Imia 
and  Caria  (Uerod.  i,  142;  PUny,  v,  81).  It  wa»  tba 
biitbplaca  of  aereral  men  of  renown — Thaka,  Timo- 
Ihens,  Anaximander,  Anaximenw,  Democritua  (Pompt 
UeU,i,17;  Diog.  Lwnius,  Fi^i'Uo«pA.  p.  16,  88,  80, 
6t0).  PCokemj  (fitogr.  v,  S,  9)  placet  Hiletna  in  Caria 
by  the  aea,  and  it  is  ataled  to  have  had  four  bavcna,  one 
ofwhichwucapablaafholtUngifieet.  {SeeJ.E.Ram- 
bwdi,  £ls  MiUto  ijiufat  eotmmt  [UaL  1790] ;  Soldaa, 


aq.),  I 


leen,  here  and  there,  in  chat  country 
(Rulinsun,  BS).  Ra.  ii,  161,  note;  ii, 
306).  The  mile  of  Ibe  Jews  is  said  to 
have  been  of  two  kinds,  long  or  short, 
dependent  on  the  length  of  the  pace, 
which  varied  in  different  parts,  the 
long  pace  being  double  the  length  of 
the  short  one  (Carpzov,  Apparal,  p. 
ST9).     See  HstBOLoaY. 

ICllVB.  Hehby  (J,  a  Preabyteri- 
an  minister,  was  bom  in  Amst^tlam, 
N.  Y.,  about  the  year  leil.  H  e  was  educated  in  Uud- 
aon,  Ohio,  studied  theology  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  ;  was  licensed  by  the  Kew  York 
Third  Presbytery,  and  ordained  by  the  Rochester  Pre»- 
l^tery  in  1851.  He  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Chnrch  at  Dover,  Ohio,  and  subsequently  preached  at 
Hublinsbury,  Pa.,  and  Parma  Centre  and  WoodbuU, 
N.  Y.,  where  be  died,  July  21,  1860.  Hr.  Miles  bad  to 
struggle  with  many  difficulties,  but  in  all  his  duties  he 
was  conscientious  and  lealous.  Aa  a  preacher  he  was 
clear  and  practical  See  Prab,  Hiit.  Atmanac,  1862,  p. 
189.     (J.  US.) 

Mile'tam  (2  Tim.  iv,  30).    See  HiLrriis. 

Mlle'ttM  (M^Attroc,  from  the  name  of  a  fabled  son 
of  ApoUo,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city,  Apollod. 
iii,  1,  2),  a  city  and  seaport  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  ilinor, 
about  thirty-six  miles  south  of  Ephesus  (Cramer's  Atia 
Uiaor,  ii,  S8B  sq.).  The  apostle  Paul  touched  at  tbia 
port  on  his  voyage  from  Greece  to  Syria,  and  delivered 
to  tbe  elders  of  Ephesns,  who  had  come  to  meet  him 
there,  a  remarkable  and  aSteting  address  (Acts  xx,  16- 
88).  "  In  the  context  we  have  the  geographical  rela- 
liona  of  the  latter  city  bmnght  out  distinctly, 
were  Luke'e  purpoae  to  state  them.  In  the  first  place, 
it  Uv  on  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Ephesns.  Next  ' 
was  a  day's  sail  from  TrogjUium  (ver,  16).  Moreo. 
to  those  who  are  sailing  from  the  north,  it  is  in  the 
lect  line  for  Cos.  We  should  also  notice  that  it  was 
near  enough  t«  Ephesns  by  land  communication  for  the 
message  to  be  sent  and  the  presbyters  to  come  within  a 
very  narrow  space  of  time,  AH  these  detail*  correspond 
with  the  geographical  (acts  of  the  case.  As  to  the  last 
point,  EpheaoB  was  by  land  only  about  twenty  or  thirty 


Vldnl^  of  Miletus. 

Act.  .j|f{lu.Ci>iniw7i(.[Darmst.  1829];  Schroeder,  Coin- 
mau'.deti!iuifl/i/u.[Stnls.l827].)  "  In  early  tunes  it 
was  the  most  HouriBhing  city  of  the  Ionian  Greeks.  The 
ships  which  sailed  IVora  it  were  celebrated  for  their  dis- 
tant voyages.  Miletus  suffered  in  the  progresa  of  the 
Lydian  kingdom  and  became  tributary  to  Croeeos.  In 
the  natural  order  of  events,  it  was  absorbed  in  tbe  Per- 
sian empire ;  md,  revolting,  it  was  stormed  and  sacknl. 
After  a  brief  period  of  spirited  independence,  it  receii-ed 
a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered,  in  the  mege  con- 
ducted by  Alexander  when  on  his  Eastern  caropmgn. 
But  still  it  held,  even  through  the  Roman  period,  the 
rank  of  a  second-rate  tnding  town,  and  Strabo  mentions 
its  fonr  barboia.  At  this  time  it  was  politically  in  the 
province  of  Ana,  though  Caria  was  the  old  ethnological 

eminence  on  this  coast  had  now  long  been  yielded  up  to 
EphesoB.  These  changes  can  be  vividly  traced  by  com- 
paring the  whole  series  of  coins  of  the  two  places.  In 
the  case  of  Mileta^  those  of  the  ai 


Coin  or  HtletoB. 
numemna  and  heaulifut,  those  of  the  imperial  poiod 
very  scanty.  Stilt  Miletus  was  for  some  time  an  epis- 
copal dty  of  Western  Asia.  Its  final  decay  was  doubt- 
less promoted  by  the  silting  up  of  the  Mnander."  It 
was  noted  for  ■  famous  temple  of  Apollo,  the  orade  of 
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■Ueb  !•  koowD  to  luiTe  Iweii  comaUad  to  1«M  ii  tba 
4theeDUii7(Apallodoni>,Z>e<7r^£iB»'.iii,130).  Tbera 
m,  tnweFer,  a  Chiulun  diuich  in  Cbe  place ;  uid  in 
Che  bib,  7tb,  ind  8th  ccntuiian  «>  read  of  bialiopB  of 
JlMat,  wbo  were  preamt  U  KTsnl  ooimdls  (Hkgde- 
bag,lliit.  tjxla.  ii,l»ii  iv,  86;t,  8;  vli,  264;  viii,4). 
The  dlj  fell  ta  decij  after  it*  conquest  by  the  Sanceni, 
ml  it  noir  in  ruins,  uM  lac  fhini  tbe  spot  where  Iba 
Ihander  falls  into  tlie  aeo.  (See  BUachiog,  ErtBxteMr. 
XI,  i,  100 ;  TiBchueke,  ad  MA.  UI,  i,  181.)  The  exact 
■li,  tuvarer,  is  aomevhat  Si  matter  of  nnccnaintj  (Ro- 
■auDUDer,  Bibl,  Geagr.  I,  ii,  187],  owing  to  tbe  alund 
f^ffimi^jji^  t£  the  oHst  in  modem  times ;  but  it  appears 
Id  be  JB  part  cohered  by  the  remains  now  called  Palatia, 
L  e.  the  palace  (Leake,  .Iria  if uur,  p.  i40).  It  lies  in 
I  trimgulai  pk4  of  gmund,  bounded  by  two  btanches 
li  tbe  met  Uendere — the  antdent  U" 
Diiie  ■  little  to  Itae  north  of  the  ruins, 
lluB  brmed  ilisembogues  through  maisby  jirDUDd  inlc 
Um  gea  ahont  two  milea  distant.  The  harbor  is  filled 
np  by  the  alluvial  xXi  brought  down  by  llie  river,  which 
lisi  slrsady  created  ■  delta  of  no  indgniOcwU  dimeo- 
■BS.    Tbe  rain*  of  the  '  "' 


Rains  of  UUetos^ 

tlie  \ftaaa,  ^me  striking  and  pictucesqoe,  especially 
Uuae  of  the  theatre,  one  of  the  largist  in  Asia  Minor. 
Sees  Innn  the  soath-west,  it  makes  ettU  ■  qilendid  cb- 
jU;  In  the  aoulh  is  a  niaac|ue,  and  farther  still,  in  the 
Hme  direction,  s  line  of  mined  irchea,  once  forming  an 
aiiBCdiict.  The  fragments  of  a  church  remsin,  in  which 
iIk  current  tradition  of  the  place  aeeetts  that  Sl  John 
inachcd  the  Gcapel ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  of  a  dale 
bi  hid  than  that  of  the  evangelist.  In  the  plain,  be- 
Oirm  [be  theatre  and  tha  aqueduct,  are  a  few  {Utlats, 
jmBi-jring  the  site  of  a  temple,  prohably  dedicated  tu 
Dioia.     See  Tezier,  Atie  Minatrr,  p.  616  sq. 

SoDM  take  the  Miletus  where  Paul  left  Trophimus 
iki  (2  Tim.  iv,  » ;  Auth.  Vers,  "  Miletoni")  to  have 
been  in  Crete,  and  therefbre  difhrent  ttoai  the  above ; 
bat  there  seenn  to  be  no  need  for  this  concluBion.  "Tbii 
[■■age  preeenta  a  very  serious  difficnlty  to  the  theory 
ibat  then  was  only  one  Roman  imprisonment.  When 
Pinl  viritcd  the  place  on  the  occasion  Jast  described, 
Trspliimus  irae  indeed  with  him  (Acts  xx,  4) ;  but  be 
ccruinly  did  not  'leave  him  sick  atUiletus,'  for  at  the 
audunon  of  the  voyage  we  find  biro  with  the  apostle 
SI  Jerusalem  (Ada  xxi,  29).  Nor  it  it  poaeible  that  he 
fflgid  have  been  so  left  on  the  \-oyage  from  Ceaarea  to 
Ijouie,  f(jr  in  the  drat  place  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Trophimoa  was  wiili  the  apostle  then  at  all j  and 
in  [he  second  place  tbe  ship  was  never  to  the  north  of 
Qiidns  (Acta  xxvii,  7).  Bat  on  the  hypothesis  tbat 
Psul  was  liberated  (tom  Rome  and  revisited  the  neigh- 
boriMod  of  Ephesua,  all  becomes  easy,  and  consistent 
vith  the  other  notices  of  his  movements  in  the  pastoral 
(piKlea.  (See  Conybean  and  Uowaon,  L^e  and  Epu~ 
'to  (Cm.  Paid,  ch.  xxviii  Krka,  Hara  ApottaHca.)' 
Sle  fBtlbei  in  Scbmid^  Au  MHa.  (Gdll.  1S£6> 
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StoUii't  Dict.n/Gr.ai^ Bom.Gtogr.%.-v.:  Convbeareand 
Howaon's  5(.  Pob(,  ii,  214  sq. ;  Tschihatacheff, AM  w  «i. 
nsure  (Par.  1853),  i,2£2Bq.;  Bawlinaon,  ffenxJ.  i,  2 18  sq. 
MUivla,  a  city  of  Nuiiiidia,in  the  northern  part  cf 
Aftica,  is  celebrated  in  Church  history  as  a  place  wbere, 
at  the  begiiming  of  the  6th  century,  two  synods  were 
held.  The  first  of  them,  which  is  of  little  importance, 
convened  Aug.  27,402.  Aurelius  of  Carthage  presided. 
The  canons  of  Hippo  and  Carthage  were  conflrined,  and 
ftve  canonB  of  disidpline  published,  which  sie  contained 
in  the  African  Code  (comp.  Codrx  Canon.  Ecd.  Afrit,  p. 
86-90).  It  was  decided  tbat  the  younger  bishofis  should 
give  [dace  to  those  of  older  standing,  excepting  the  pri- 
matea  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania,  who  alwaya  toidi 
precedence  of  all  other  primatea  of  whatever  standing 
(Cone  ii,  laSB).  The  second  synod,  which  was  held  to- 
wards the  autumn  of  A.D.  41fl,  is  known  aa  tbe  Cok- 
eiiitm  MSmUaam.  This  was  a  provincial  ooundl  of 
Numidia,  and  was  attended  by  nxlyKme  biihopa  of  the 
pmvince.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  Augualine's  (q.  v.) 
infiuence,  and  to  tbe  happy  issue  of  the  synod  at  tMt«- 
polls  (q.  v.),  that  the  African  bishops  assembled  in  a 
synodical  meeting.  Having  learned  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  of  Car- 
-  -^•'^^  - ..  thage  of  the  same 

year,  they  wrote  a 
synodal  iMIertopope 
InnocentI  (q.v.),in 
which,  after  enlarg- 
ing upon  the  enor- 
mity of  the  Pelagian 
'  heresy ,which  denied 
'  theneceesityofprojf. 
er  tn  adaUt  and  of 
baptism  for  chil- 
dren.aod,  after  show- 
ing how  worthy  it 
\  was  of  the  notice 
and  eeosore  of  the 
Chnrch,  they  en- 
treated him,  nnce 
the  salvation  of  Pe- 
lagios  (q.  v.)  and 
Cmleatin*  (q.  v.)  conld  not  be  secured,  tbat  he  woulil 
at  least  provide  for  that  of  olhen  by  condemning  their 
bercaee.  They  did  not  ask  the  e: 
Pelagius  and  Cidestims  aa  has  si 

but  that  Itaey  shonld  be  commanoeu  lo  renounce  unnr 
heresies,  and  tbst  only  the  heresies  ifaemselvea  should 
be  condemned.  "Hoc  geetiim,"  they  concluded,  "Do- 
mino fraler,  si 


medioc 


is  etism  apostolics  sc 


adhibeatur  auctoritas."  Among  tlie  names  attached  to 
this  letter  are  those  of  Silvsnus,  primate  of  the  prov- 
inca  of  Noraidia,  AljT)ia»,  St.  Augustine,  Scverus  of 
Hileve,  Fortunatus  of  Cilha,  and  Poseidius.  Another 
and  more  confidential  letter  was  addressed  to  Innocent 
by  five  North  AfVican  bishops,  of  whom  Augustine  was 
one  (see  Hansi,  iv,  821  sq.)-  Pelsgios  also  sent  him  a 
letter  and  a  confeaoon  <rf  faith,  which,  however,  were 
not  received  in  due  tim&  Innocent  understood  both 
the  controversy  and  the  interests  of  tbe  Roman  see.  In 
his  reply,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Augvrl.  Epiat.  p.  182, 
be  commended  the  Africans  for  having  addresaed  them- 
selves to  tbe  Church  of  St.  Peter,  before  which  it  was 
seemly  that  all  the  sfTairs  of  Christendom  should  be 
brought.  He  praised  the  zeal  and  pastoral  care  of  the 
African  bishops,  briefly  estatJished  tbe  true  doctrine  of 
grace,  and  condemned  Pelagius  and  Oelcstius,  with 
their  followers,  declaring  them  to  be  separated  from  the 
Catholic  Church.  "Non  solum  enim,"  he  says,  "qui 
fadunt  sedetiam  qui  consentiunt  facientibus,digni  aunt 
mono;  quia  non  multum  interesse  artntror  inter  com- 
mitlentis  animom  et  consentientis  favorem."  He  re- 
frained, however.  Atom  giving  Judgment  respecting  the 
Synod  of  Diospolia.  He  also  replied  tothelettenwhich 
Augustine  and  tbe  four  biahups  —  Aurelius,  Alvfuu^ 
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EvodiuB,  and  PoBsidiiu — ^bad  addreesed  to  htm.  These 
letters  of  Innocent  were  written  in  a  council  held  at 
Rome  upon  the  subject  in  January,  417,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  Mansi  (iii,  1071  sq.).  See  Schulstraten,  Atdiq, 
Ecde$,  A/ric  Dist.  voL  iii ;  Norria,  JUi$L  Peiag.  i,  10 ; 
Hefele,  ConciUengeschicktft  li,  100 ;  Gieseler,  EccUs,  Bist, 
i.  330  sq.;  Schaff,  Church  UisL  iii,  797;  MUman,  Hut. 
of  Chriitiamty,  p.  389,  414  sq.     (R.  S.  R.) 

MiliOB  VON  Kbemsikb  {Kromente)^  John,  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  precursors  of  the  Bohemian  Refor- 
mation. Of  his  early  years  little  is  known.  The  fact 
that  in  his  mature  years  he  first  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  German  language,  would  indicate  that  his  edu- 
cation must  have  been  acquired  elsewhere  than  in  a 
German  university ;  posnbly  in  Italy  or  at  Paris,  or  in 
his  own  country,  Moravia.  Ck»mmencing  his  public  ca- 
reer as  a  priest  about  the  year  1350,  he  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  emperor  Charles  lY,  who  was  also  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  became  his  secretary.  At  the  same 
time,  as  canon  of  the  cathedral  at  Prague,  and  arch- 
deacon, he  occupied  a  conspicuous  ecdenastical  position. 
Resigning,  however,  all  his  prospects  of  promotion,  not- 
withstanding the  entreaties  of  the  bishop,  he  choee  a 
lot  of  poverty  and  hardship,  that  he  might  more  fully 
imitate  the  example  of  Christ.  For  six  months  he 
preached  to  the  people  at  Bishop-teinitz ;  bu^  fearing 
lest  hb  position  there  was  too  tempting,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  he  returned  to  Prague,  first  oflSciating 
in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  Kleine  Seito,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  St.  ^Egidius,  in  the  old  city.  At 
first  his  hearers  were  few.  Perhaps  his  Moravian  dia- 
lect was  not  attractive.  His  reproof  of  sin,  and  his  ear- 
nest words,  however,  soon  attracted  notice.  Multitudes 
thronged  to  hear  him.  He  preached  daily,  and  often 
three,  and  sometimes  five  sermons.  To  be  more  exten- 
sively useful,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Ger- 
man, that  he  might  address  himself  to  the  Germans  of 
Prague.  The  evUs  and  corruptions  of  the  times  doubt- 
less led  him  to  select  his  themes  of  discourse  largely 
from  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  ere  long  the  coming  of  Antichrist  became 
the  burden  of  his  pulpit  discourses.  He  fixed  the  date 
of  bis  coming  at  A.D.  1365-67,  nor  did  he  fear  to  ex- 
pose the  iniquities  which,  to  his  view,  seemed  to  her- 
ald it.  Priests,  bishops,  and  magistrates,  and  even  the 
emperor  himself,  were  not  spared.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  his  reputation  for  sincerity  that,  notwithstanding  the 
hostility  which  he  provoked  in  some  quarters,  he  was 
sustained  and  befriended  by  the  highest  powers  in 
Church  and  State. 

In  1367,  on  the  report  that  the  pope  was  about  to  re- 
turn from  Avignon  to  Rome,  Milicz  resolved  to  visit 
and  confer  with  him.  The  pope*s  arrival  was  delayed ; 
and  Milicz,  obedient  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  voice 
of  the  Spirit  within  him,  nailed  upon  the  doors  of  St. 
Peter's  the  sentence  which  had  so  long  occupied  his 
thoughts — "The  Antichrist  has  come."  He  zealously 
warned  the  people  and  the  clergy  to  withdraw  them- 
selves from  iniquity.  The  inquisitor,  encouraged  by  re- 
ports of  MiUcz*s  course  in  Bohemia,  ordered  his  arrest 
and  imprisonment.  From  his  prison  he  was  summoned 
to  preach  to  an  assembly  of  the  clergy,  but  his  full  re- 
lease did  not  take  place  till  the  pope's  arrival  in  Rome 
in  1368.  In  firee  conference  with  the  pope  and  some  of 
the  cardinals  who  befriended  him,  he  moderated,  if  he 
did  not  modify  his  views.  On  his  return  to  Prague, 
where  he  succeeded  Conrad  Waldhauser  in  the  Tein 
Church,  his  enthusiastic  zeal  assumed  a  new  phase.  He 
devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  reform  of  the  vicious 
and  abandoned.  Scores  of  prostitutes  were  recalled  to 
repentance  and  virtue.  The  quarters  they  had  occu- 
pied, heretofore  the  scandal  of  the  city,  were  transformed. 
A  chapel  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene  was  erected  there,  and 
buildings  were  provided  for  the  residence  and  support 
of  the  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  that  were  recovered 
to  the  paths  of  virtue.  Milicz's  course  made  him  many 
enemies.    Of  the  clergy,  some  were  jealous  of  him,  and 


others  hated  him  for  his  rebukes.  Chargee  were  drawn 
up  against  him,  and  forwarded  to  the  pope  at  Avignon. 
It  is  quite  significant  that  these  articles,  twelve  in  num- 
ber, are  almost  silent  as  to  any  doctrinal  enoiB.  The 
pope,  however,  was  prejudiced  i^ainst  Milicz,  and  ram- 
moned  him  to  his  court,  to  answer  in  person.  Milicz, 
promptly  responded  to  the  summons.  He  met  a  kindly 
reception,  and  succeeded  in  vindicating  bis  innocence. 
But  his  career  was  drawing  to  a  dose.  He  was  taken 
sick  at  Avignon,  and  died  June  29, 1874.  At  Prague 
his  decease  gave  occasion  for  public  and  general  lamen- 
tation. 

Of  the  Christian  character  and  devotion  of  Milicz, 
Blatthias  of  Janow  speaks  in  terms  that  might  seem  ex- 
travagant if  the  actual  results  of  Milicz*s  labors  did  not 
go  so  far  to  jusUfy  thraa.  Notwithstanding  the  envy 
which  was  felt  towards  him  by  some  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  hostility  which  he  provoked  by  his  sharp  rebuke  ci 
prevailing  iniquity,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  charge  of  departing  seritHialy  from  the 
accepted  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Church.  Indeed, 
his  zeal  took  more  of  a  practical  than  a  speculative  di- 
rection, and  in  this  respect  only  can  he  be  considered  as 
a  precursor  who  prepared  the  way  for  Huss. 

Of  Milicz's  writings,  some  are  still  extant  in  manu- 
script, and  some  have  been  preserved  by  his  friend  and 
admirer,  Matthias  von  Janow  (q.  v.).  His  Latin  works 
were,  Libettus  de  Antichristo;  Gralia  Dei,  or  scimonH 
on  the  occasion  of  Church  festivals  throughout  the  year; 
and  Sermonu  Q^adrigetimales.  Of  his  Bohemian  works, 
consisting  of  sermons  and  postils,  one  only  has  been 
printed,  and,  though  it  found  a  place  in  the  Prohibitory 
Index,  not  a  copy  of  it  is  now  known  to  exist. 

A  somewhat  detailed  account  of  Milicz  is  given  fay 
Neander  in  his  Hisiory  of  the  Church  (vol.  v).  To  the 
other  sources  of  information — besides  Balbinas  (MiseeU, 
i,  lib.  iv,  84)  And  the  writings  of  Matthias  of  Janow— 
to  which  Neander  had  access,  must  be  added  P.  Jordan's 
Die  Vorlih^fer  des  Nussitetiihumt  in  Bdhmen,  which  pre- 
senta  a  concise  sketch  of  Conrad  of  Waldhauaen,  Milicz, 
and  Matthias  of  Janow.  This  sketch,  really  drawn  up 
by  F.  Palacky,  the  historian  of  Bohemia,  was  published 
at  first  in  Germany,  with  the  name  of  P.  Jordan  affixed, 
since  at  the  time  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  laws  of 
the  press  in  Austria  would  pemiit  its  publication  in  any 
of  its  states.  It  was  republished,  however,  in  1868,  un- 
der the  name  of  its  real  author,  F.  Palacky ;  and  doubt- 
less furnishes  the  most  trustworthy  account  extant  of 
the  subject  of  this  article.  See  also  Gillett,  L^e  ofHu» 
(see  Index  in  vol.  ii) ;  Hardwick,  CK  Hixt,  p.  397, 899; 
Gieseler,  Ecclet,  Hist,  iii,  184  sq. ;  Riddle,  Higt,  of  the 
Papacy,  ii,  363 ;  Czerwonka,  Geach.  der  eranffeL  Kirehe 
in  Bdhmen  (Bibf.  1869),  voL  i.     (E.  H.  G.) 

Biilitant,  Church,  a  term  applied  to  the  whole 
cotiffregalion  of  faithful  men  on  earth  (in  distinction  from 
the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven),  as  engaged  "  to  fight 
manfully"  under  Christ's  banner  against  sin,  the  wc^ 
and  the  devil ;  and  to  continue  his  fitithful  soldiers  (mi- 
lites)  and  servants  unto  their  life's  end. — Eden,  ThooL 
Did. 

Military  Orders  is  a  term  applied  to  three  cele- 
brated fraternities  which  sprang  up  in  the  period  of 
the  Crusades  (q.  v.).  They  were  religious  associations 
which  arose  from  a  mixture  of  the  religious  enthusiasm 
and  the  chivalrous  love  of  arms  which  almost  equally 
formed  the  characteristics  of  mediseval  society.  The 
first  origin  of  such  associations  may  be  traced  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  Christian  residents  of  the  Holy  Land,  in 
which  the  monks,  whose  first  duty  had  been  to  serve 
the  pilgrims  in  the  hospital  at  Jerusalem,  were  com- 
pelled, by  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  to  assume  the 
character  of  soldiers  as  well  as  of  monks.  These  were 
termed  Knights  of  St.  John.  See  Hospttallebs.  The 
second,  the  order  of  the  Templars  (q.  v.),  and  the  third, 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  were  the  outgrowth  of  the  days  of 
the  Crusades.    See  KNiGnmooD.    These  military  or- 
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doi  professed  to  unite  religious  vows  with  the  duties 
and  discipline  of  a  warrior.  The  chief  objecta  they 
ckifflcd  to  have  in  view  were  to  defend  and  support 
Chrudanity,  by  force  of  arms,  against  the  Mohamme- 
dans; to  keep  the  public  roads  of  Palestine  from  being 
infested  with  robbers ;  and  to  assist  the  poor,  and  minis- 
ter to  the  sick,  among  those  who  were  prompted  by  the 
flpint  of  the  times  to  visit,  as  pilgrims,  the  various  places 
reputed  to  be  scenes  of  our  Lord's  earthly  career. 

The  inferior  orders  of  Alcantara  and  Galatrava,  in 
Sptio,  having  for  their  immediate  object  the  defence  of 
their  country  against  the  Moors,  as  well  as  those  of  Avis, 
in  Portugal,  daimed  to  have  been  insdtuted  for  like 
ntions  MM  those  above  mentioned.  They  followed  the 
Qatercian  rule,  and  all  three  differed  from  the  Templars 
and  the  Knighta  of  St.  John  in  being  permitted  by  their 
institute  to  marry  once.  The  same  privilege  was  en- 
jojred  in  the  Savoyard  order  of  Knighta  of  St.  Maurice 
and  the  Flemish  order  of  SL  Hubert.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  who  had  their  origin  in  the  Cru- 
sades [see  Teittonic  Knights],  were  bound  by  an  ab- 
Mdute  TOW  of  chastity. 

With  the  varying  conditions  of  society,  these  relig- 
ioos  associations  have  at  various  times  been  abolished 
or  &llen  into  disuse ;  but  most  of  them  still  subsist  in 
the  form  of  orders  of  knighthood,  and,  in  some  of  them, 
attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  revive,  with  cer- 
tain modifications,  the  monastic  character  which  they 
originally  possessed.  See  Lea,  Hist,  qf  Sacerdotal  CeU- 
haqff  chap,  xxii ;  Giustinani,  Ordmi  MiUtarL  s.  v.  (J. 
H.W.) 

MiUts.    SeeHiUGz. 

Milk  is  designated  by  two  Hebrew  words  of  distinct 
■gaification. 

1.  abn  (ekaiab%  fat,  i.  e.  rich ;  Gr.  yoKet)  denotes 
■ew  or  tmtei  milk.  This,  in  its  fresh  state,  appears  to 
have  been  used  very  largely  among  the  Hebrews,  as  is 
costomary  among  people  who  have  many  cattle,  and 
yet  make  but  sparing  use  of  their  flesh  for  food  (see  Job 
xxi,24;  Judg.  iv,  19).  It  is  not  a  mere  adjunct  in 
cookery,  or  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  young,  although 
it  b  naturaDy  the  characteristic  food  of  childhood,  both 
from  its  simple  and  nutritive  qualities  (1  Pet.  ii,  2),  and 
particulariy  as  contrasted  with  meat  (1  Cor.  iii,  2 ;  Heb. 
T,  12);  but  beyond  this  it  is  regarded  as  substantial 
food  adapted  alike  to  all  ages  and  classes.  Hence  it  is 
enumerated  among^  *'  the  principal  things  for  the  whole 
use  of  a  man's  life**  (Ecchis.  xxxix,  26).  It  frequently 
occiirs  in  connection  with  honey,  as  a  delicacy  (Exod. 
iii,  8;  xiii,5;  Joeh.  v,  6;  Jer.  xi,  5;  oomp.  Dio  Chrys. 
XXXV,  p.  434 ;  Strabo,  xv,  p.  716).  In  reading  of  milk  in 
Scripture,  the  milk  of  cows  naturally  presents  itself  to 
the  mind  of  the  European  reader;  but  in  Western  Asia, 
flMl  especially  among  the  pastoral  and  semi-pastoral 
people,  not  only  cows,  bat  goats,  sheep,  and  camels  are 
made  to  give  their  milk  for  the  sustenance  of  man. 
That  this  was  also  the  case  among  the  Hebrews  may  be 
desriy  inferred  even  from  the  slight  intimations  which 
the  Scriptures  afford.  Thus  we  read  of ''  butter  of  kine, 
tad  milk  of  sheep"  (Deut.  xxxii,  14);  and  in  Prov. 
xxrii,  27,  the  emphatic  intimation,  "  Thou  shalt  have 
9Mts'  milk  for  food,"  seems  to  imply  that  this  was  con- 
■dercd  the  best  for  use  in  the  simple  state  (comp.  Pliny, 
xxviii,  33 ;  see  Russell's  A  leppo,  ii,  12 ;  Sonnini,  Trav,  i, 
329  aq.;  Bochart,  ^teroz.  i,  717  sq.).  "Thirty  milch 
camels"  were  among  the  cattle  which  Jacob  presented 
to  his  brother  Esaa  (Gen.  xxxii,  15),  implying  the  use 
oCeamels*  milk. 

The  most  striking  scriptural  allusion  to  milk  is  that 
which  ibrbids  a  kid  to  be  seethed  in  its  mother's  milk, 
iad  its  importance  is  attested  by  its  being  thrice  re- 
petted  (Exod.  xxiii,  19;  xxxiv,  26;  Dent,  xiv,  21). 
The  fiiOowing  are  the  most  remarkable  views  respecting 
it:  (1.)  That  it  prohibits  the  eating  of  the  fcetus  of  the 
eut  as  a  delicacy:  but  there  is  not  the  least  evidence 
tbat  the  Jews  were  ever  attached  to  this  disgusting 
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luxury.  (2.)  That  it  prevenU  the  kid  being  killed  till 
it  is  eight  diays  old,  when,  it  is  said,  it  might  subsist 
without  the  milk  of  its  mother.  (3.)  This  ground  is 
admitted  by  those  who  deduce  a  further  reason  from 
the  fact  that  a  kid  was  not,  until  the  eighth  day,  fit  for 
sacrifice.  But  there  appears  no  good  reason  why  a  kid 
should  be  described  as  "  in  its  mother's  milk,"  in  those 
days,  more  than  in  any  other  days  of  the  period  during 
which  it  is  suckled.  (4.)  Others,  therefore,  maintain 
that  the  eating  of  a  sucking  kid  is  alu^ther  and  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  But  a  goat  suckles  its  kid  for  three 
months,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Jews  were  so  long 
forbidden  the  use  of  it  for  food.  No  food  is  forbidden 
but  as  unclean,  and  a  kid  ceased  to  be  unclean  on  the 
eighth  day,  when  it  was  fit  for  sacrifice ;  and  what  was 
fit  for  sacrifice  could  not  be  unfit  for  food.  (5.)  That 
the  prohibition  was  meant  to  prevent  the  dam  and  kid 
from  being  slain  at  the  same  time.  But  this  is  forbidden 
with  reference  to  the  goat  and  other  animals  in  express 
terms,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
repeated  in  this  remarkable  form  with  reference  to  the 
goat  only.  (6.)  Others  understand  it  literally,  as  a  pre- 
cept designed  to  encourage  humane  feelings.  But,  wa 
Michaelis  asks,  how  came  the  Israelites  to  hit  upon  the 
strange  whim  of  boiling  a  kid  in  milk,  and  just  in  the 
milk  of  its  own  mother?  (7.)  Still,  understanding  the 
text  literally,  it  is  possible  that  this  was  not  a  common 
act  of  cookery,  but  an  idolatrous  or  magical  rite.  Mai- 
monides,  in  his  Mort  Nebochimy  urges  this  opinion,  and 
adduces  the  fact  that  in  two  of  the  above  passages  the 
practice  is  spoken  of  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
three  great  annual  feasts  (Exod.  xxiii,  17, 19;  xxxiv, 
28, 26),  although  he  admits  that  he  "had  not  yet  been 
able  to  find  it  in  the  Zabian  books."  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  an  extract  which  Cudworth  (^Discounn 
concerning  the  True  Notion  of  the  Lortt$  Supper ^  p.  80) 
gives  from  an  ancient  Karaite  commentary  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch; it  has  been  supported  by  Spencer  (Z>e  Legibua 
Htbr,  ii,  9,  §  2),  and  has  been  advocated  by  Le  Qerc, 
Dathe,  and  other  able  writers ;  it  is  also  corroborated  by 
the  addition  in  the  Samaritan  copy,  and  in  some  degree 
by  the  Targum.  (8.)  Michaelis,  however,  advances  a 
quite  new  opini<m  of  his  own.  He  takes  it  for  gpnanted 
that  ^OS,  rendered  "  seethe,"  may  signify  to  roast  as 
well  as  to  boil,  which  is  hardly  disputable ;  that  the 
kid's  mother  is  not  here  limited  to  the  real  mother,  but 
applies  to  any  goat  that  has  kidded ;  that  3?n  here  de- 
notes not  mUky  but  butttr;  and  that  the  precept  is  not 
restricted  to  kids,  but  extends  not  only  to  lambs  (which 
is  generaUy  granted),  but  to  all  other  not  forbidden  ani- 
mals. Having  erected  these  props,  Michaelis  builds 
upon  them  the  conjecture  that  the  motive  of  the  pre- 
cept was  to  endear  to  the  Israelites  the  land  of  Canaan, 
which  abounded  in  oil,  and  to  make  them  forget  their 
Egyptian  butter,  Moses,  therefore,  to  prevent  their 
having  any  longing  desire  to  return  to  that  country, 
enjoins  them  to  use  oil  in  cooking  their  victuals,  as  wdl 
as  in  seasoning  their  sacrifices  (^Afosaiaches  Recht,  pt.  iv, 
p.  210).  This  is  ingenious,  but  it  is  open  to  objection. 
The  postulates  cannot  readily  be  granted,  and,  if  grants 
ed,  the  conclusion  deduced  from  them  is  scarcely  just, 
seeing  that,  as  Geddes  remarks, "  there  was  no  need  nor 
temptation  for  the  Israelites  to  return  to  Egypt  on  ac- 
count of  its  butter,  when  they  possessed  a  country  that 
flowed  with  milk  and  honey"  {Critical  Remarks^  p.  257). 
See  Km. 

In  its  figurative  use,  milk  occurs  sometimes  simply 
as  the  sign  of  abundance  (Gen.  xlix,  12 ;  Ezek.  xxv,  4 ; 
Joel  iii,  18,  etc.) ;  but  more  frequently  in  combination 
with  honey — "  milk  and  honey"  being  a  phrase  which 
occurs  about  twen^  times  in  Scripture.  Thus  a  rich 
and  fertile  soil  is  described  as  a  "land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey;"  which,  although  usually  said  of  Palestine, 
is  also  applied  to  other  fruitful  countries,  as  Egypt 
(Numb,  xvi,  13).  This  figure  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrews,  but  is  frequently  met  with  in  dassi- 
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cal  writen.  A  beautiful  example  oocutb  in  Euripides 
(Bcuxh,  142).  Hence  its  use  to  denote  the  food  of  chil- 
dren. Milk  is  also  constantly  employed  as  a  symbol  of 
the  elementary  parts  or  nidiroents  of  doctrine  (1  Cor. 
iii,  2 ;  Heb.  v,  12, 18) ;  and,  from  its  purity  and  sim- 
plicity, it  is  also  made  to  symbolize  the  unadulterated 
Word*  of  God  (1  Pet.  ii,  2 ;  comp.  Isa.  Iv,  1). 

The  term  rendered  "  milk  out"  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  U,  is  Y^^, 
matsats't  which  occurs  only  in  that  passage,  and  appar- 
ently signifies  to  tude  or  draw  out  something  sweet  with 
relish,  as  milk  from  the  breast;  it  is  put  as  a  symbol  of 
abundant  satisfaction. 

2.  HKIsn,  chemah'j  from  H^n,  to  coagulate),  is  always 
translated  **  butter"^  in  the  Authorized  Version.  It  seems 
to  mean  both  butter  and  curdled  milk,  but  most  gener- 
ally the  latter;  and  the  context  wilL  in  most  cases,  sug- 
gest the  distinction,  which  has  been  neglected  by  our 
translators.  It  was  this  curdled  milk,  highly  esteemed 
as  a  refreshment  in  the  East  (where  it  is  called  Miben, 
Hce  Russell^s  Aleppo,  i,  150;  Burckhardt,  Trav,  ii,  697, 
727;  Robinson,  ii,  405;  iii,  574),  that  Abraham  set  be- 
fore the  angels  (Gen.  xviii,  8) ;  and  it  was  the  same 
that  Jael  gave  to  Sisera,  instead  of  the  water  which 
he  asked  (Judg.  t,  25),  as  Josephus  particularly  notes 
(yaXa  ^la^opbQ  tidij,  Ant.  v,  5,  4);  it  was  produced 
from  one  of  the  goat-dcin  bottles  which  are  still  used 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Bedouins  (Judg.  iv,  19;  comp. 
Burckhardt's  Note^,  i,  45).  As  it  would  keep  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  it  was  particularly  adapted  to  the  use 
of  travellers  (2  Sam.  xvii,  29).  In  this  state  milk  ac- 
quires a  slightly  inebriating  power,  if  kept  long  enough. 
Isa.  vii,  22  is  the  only  text  in  which  the  word  is  coupled 
with  "  honey,"  and  there  it  is  a  sign  of  scarcity,  not  of 
plenty,  as  when  honey  is  coupled  with  fresh  milk.  It 
means  that  there  being  no  fruit  or  grain,  the  remnant 
-Would  have  to  live  on  milk  and  honey;  and, perhaps, 
that  milk  itself  would  be  so  scarce  that  it  would  be 
needful  to  use  it  with  economy,  and  hence  to  curdle  it, 
as  fresh  milk  cannot  be  preserved  for  chary  use.  Al- 
though, however,  this  word  properly  denotes  curdled 
milk,  it  seems  also  to  be  sometimes  used  for  milk  in 
general  (Deut,  xxxii,  14 ;  Job  2lx,  15 ;  Isa.  vii,  15).  See 
Butter;  Chbesk. 

Lebben  is  still  extensively  used  in  the  East :  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  poor  almost  live  upon  it,  while 
the  upper  classes  eat  it  with  salad  or  meat  (Russell,  i, 
118).  It  is  still  oflfered  in  hospitality  to  the  passing 
stranger  (Robinson,  Bib,  Res.  i,  571 ;  ii,  70, 211) — so  free- 
ly, indeed,  that  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  it  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  scandal  if  money  were  received  in  return 
(Burckhardt's  A  rabia,  i,  120 ;  'ii,  106).  The  method  now 
pursued  in  its  preparation  is  to  boil  the  milk  over  a  slow 
fire,  adding  to  it  a  small  piece  of  old  lebben  or  some  other 
acid  in  order  to  make  it  coagulate  (RusaeU,  Aleppo,  i, 
118,870;  Burckhardt,  i4  rafr»a,  1,60).— Kitto;  Smith. 
See  Food. 

Milk,  and  Honey  vsed  at  BapHsm,  —  The  prac- 
tice of  tasting  milk  and  honey  at  baptism  appears  to 
have  been  founded  upon  the  promises  made  to  the  Is- 
raelites (Exod.  iii,  8, 17;  xxxiii,3).  They  were  probably 
regarded  as  appropriate  emblems  at  the  administration 
of  that  sacrament  by  which  we  are  introduced  into  that 
new  land  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  God  under  the  Gospel.  The  tasting  of  milk 
may  be  supposed  to  refer  especially  to  the  words  of  St. 
Peter,  "  As  new-bom  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of 
the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby"  (1  Pet.  ii,  2) ;  a 
passage  which  was  applied  to  baptism.  As  milk  de- 
noted the  spiritual  nourishment  afforded  by  God's  Word, 
80  honey  denoted  its  pleasantness  or  agreeableness  to 
the  mind  and  heart  of  a  renewed  person  (Psa.  xix,  11 ; 
cxix,  103 ;  Rev.  x,  9, 10).  And  the  use  of  honey  at  bap- 
tism may  have  served  to  remind  believers  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Christian  dispensation  over  the  Jewish,  nnce 
under  the  latter  there  was  a  law  against  the  use  of  honey 
at  sacrifices,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  corrupt.    See 


Honey.  The  emblems  of  milk  and  honey  were  in  use 
as  early  as  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Salmasius 
and  some  others  supp<Me  that  they  were  pven  to  the 
communicant  instead  of  the  Eucharist.  This,  however, 
is  a  mistake,  for  the  Eucharist  was  administered  at 
the  same  time  (Salmasius,  ap.  Suicer,  Thesaur.  pt.  ii,  p. 
286).  TertuUian  says  it  was  a  sign  of  new  birth,  and 
that  the  communicants  became  as  children  4uk>pted  into 
God's  family — **Inde  suscepti  lacti  et  mellis  concordism 
pnegustamus"  (TertuU.  De  cor.  Mil  c.  8).  St.  Jerome 
says  this  was  done  in  allusion  to  those  passages  of  the 
apostle,  **  I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not  with  strong 
meat ;"  and  to  St.  Peter's  saying  above ;  for  milk  de- 
notes the  innocency  of  children  {Commenl.  in  Et.  LV,  i). 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  also  takes  notice  of  this  custom, 
sa}'ing,  *'  As  soon  as  we  are  bom,  we  are  nourished  with 
milk,  which  is  the  nutriment  of  the  Lord ;  and  when  we 
are  bora  again,  we  are  honored  with  the  hope  of  rest  by 
the  promise  of  Jemsalem  which  is  above,  where  it  is  said 
to  rain  milk  and  honey :  for  by  these  material  things  we 
are  assured  of  that  sacred  fcKxl"  (Clero.  Alexandr.  i,  6, 
108).  We  leam  further,  from  the  third  Council  of  Car- 
thage, that  the  milk  and  honey  had  a  peculiar  consecra- 
tion distinct  from  that  of  the  Eucharist  (CW.  Ect^s. 
Afric.  can.  87,  ap.  Justellun) — **  Nothing  else  should  be 
offered  in  the  sacraments  of  the  body  and  Uood  of  the 
Lord  but  what  the  Lord  commanded,  that  is,  bread  and 
wine  mingled  with  water.  But  the  first-fruits,  and 
honey  and  milk,  which  are  offered  on  one  most  solemn 
day  for  the  mystery  of  infants,  though  they  be  offered 
at  the  altar,  shall  have  their  own  peculiar  benediction, 
that  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  sacrament  of 
the  bodv  and  blood  of  the  Lord."  Here  we  see  that 
milk  and  honey  w*ere  only  to  be  offered  on  one  solemn 
day,  that  is,  on  the  great  Sabbath,  or  Saturday  before 
Easter,  which  was  the  most  solemn  time  of  ^ptism; 
and  only  for  the  mystery  of  infants,  that  is,  perwns 
newly  baptized,  who  were  commonly  called  infants,  in 
a  mystical  sensed  from  their  new  birth,  in  the  African 
Church.  In  the  time  of  tlie  Council  of  Trullo  the  offer- 
ing of  milk  and  honey  at  the  altar  was  forbidden  (comp. 
Cone.  TrulL  can.  57).  See  Riddle,  Christian  A  ntiqvitin, 
p.  520;  Ayer,  Treasury  of  Bible  Knou:ledge,^h9\  ;  Cole- 
man, ^ncten/  Christianity,  p.  402;  'BingYkSim,  Antiquities 
of  the  Latin  Church,  i,  500  sq. ;  ii,  755  sq. ;  Eadie,  Ecdes, 
Did. ;  Augusti,  Christl,  A  rchaohgy,  ii,  446  sq. 

Mill  (07?*!?)  recha'yim,  the  two  miUrtones,  from 
nn'J,  to  bruise,  Exod.  xi,  6;  "mills,"  Numb,  x,  8; 
"  miUstones,"  Isa.  xlvii,  2 ;  Jer.  xxv,  10 ;  **  nether"  mill- 
stone, Deut.  xxiv,  6 ;  fivXkfv,  Matt,  xxiv,  21.  Each 
miUstone  was  called  nbo,  pe'lach,  a  slice  or  piece,  as  of 
frait,  in  Cant,  iv,  8 ;  1  Sam.  xxx,  12 ;  always  "  piece"  of 
a  millstone,  Judg.  ix,  53 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  21 ;  Job  xli,  24 ; 
Gr.  pvko^.  Matt,  xviii,  6;  Luke  xvii,  2;  Rev.  xviii,  21, 
22).  The  mill  (properly  HSha,  tachanah',  a  "grind- 
ing," EccL  xii,  4 ;  TiTO,  techon', "  to  grind,"  Lam.  v,  18; 
Gr.  tiv\fO  for  grinding  grain  had  not  wholly  superseded 
the  mortar  for  poimding  it  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Numb, 
xi,  8).  See  Mortar.  But  fine  meal — that  is,  meal 
ground  or  pounded  fine — is  mentioned  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii,  6) :  hence  mills  and  mor- 
tars must  have  been  previoudy  known.  See  Grits. 
The  mill  common  among  the  Hebrews  differed  little 
from  that  which  is  in  use  to  this  day  throughout  West- 
em  Asia  and  Northem  Africa.  It  consisted  of  two  cir- 
cular stones,  two  feet  in  diameter  and  half  a  foot  thick. 
The  lower  is  called  the  "nether  millstone"  (Job  xli,  16 
[24]),  and  the  upper  the  "  rider"  (Judg.  ix,  58 ;  2  Sam. 
xi,  21).  The  former  was  usually  fixed  to  the  floor,  and 
had  a  slight  elevation  in  the  centre,  or,  in  other  words, 
was  slightly  convex  in  the  upper  mirfaoe.  The  upper 
stone  had  a  concavity  in  its  under  surface  fitting  to,  or 
receiving,  the  convexity  of  the  lower  stone.  There  was 
a  hole  in  the  top,  through  which  the  grain  was  intro- 
duced by  handfuls  at  a  time.    The  upper  stone  had  aa 
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iprigbt  atick  fixed  in  it  u  ■  huidk,  hj 
which  it  wu  mult  to  turn  upon  the 
loiTH  none,  mnd  by  thii  mctioa  the  grain 
vu  jjTBunil,  and  caine  out  U  the  edges. 
A>  then  nets  neither  public  mills  nor 
taken,  except  the  king's  (Uen.  xl,  3; 
Hn  vii,  4-8),  eich  funily  poaBened  ■ 
mill;  iiid,  u  it  ««  in  daily  lue,  it  wu 
maite  ui  infringemcDt  of  die  law  for  a 
fowa  to  take  another's' mill  or  miil- 
■one  in  pledge  (Deut,  xxW,  6).  See 
HiLi^TOKB.  On  the  second  dar,  in 
wine  climates,  bread  becomes  dry  end 
iuipid;  hence  the  necesuly  of  b^ing 
trtty  day,  and  hence  also  the  daily 
grinding  at  the  tnills  early  in  the  morn- 
ing.    i$ee  I)ri;a.i>.     It  is  worked  by 

[imsj  two  logether,  who  ars  luuolly 

mied  on  the  bare  ^ound  (Isa.  xlvii,  1, 

i)  •■  faring  ach  other!  both  have  hold 

d(  iIk  haodle  by  irhich  the  apper  is 

umd  tnuod    on    the    'nether'    mill- 

lune.   The  oae  wboK  right  band  is  disengaged  throi 

in  Ha  grain  aa  occasion  requires  through  the  hole  i 
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Tlui  maid  be  alow  work,  and  would  give  a  apasmodie 
Kudoa  to  the  stoiie.  Both  ntain  their  hold,  and  pull 
In,  or  posh/rvm,  u  men  do  with  the  whip  or  cross-cut 
Bw.  The  piDwerb  of  our  Saviour  (Matt,  iiiv,  41)  is 
irge  to  life,  for  iHinen  only  grind.  I  caiuiol  recall  to 
instance  in  which  men  were  at  the  mill"  (Tbomaon, 
Laai  oaf  Book,  ii,  395).  Tbe  labor  is  very  hard,  and 
iIk  task  of  grinding  is  in  consequence  performed  only 
bilbe  lowest  servants  (Eiod-xi,  6,  oomp.Plaut.Jff 


li,31  Bi 


;  Job  I 


i,  ID;  Ii 


ilni,t,!;  Lam.v,18;  comp.  Homer,  OJ.  vii,  lOS ;  Sue- 
imiiH,  Tib.  c  51).  Grinding  is  reckoned  in  tbe  Miihna 
{Sk^ibidi,  vii,  2)  among  the  chief  household  duties,  (o 
Ik  perionDcd  by  the  wife  onleas  she  brought  with  her 
one  servant  (CeUuMi,  t,  6) ;  in  which  case  she  was 
RiieTed  from  grinding,  baking,  and  washing,  but  was 
■QI  obliged  to  mcltle  her  child,  make  her  husband's 
iKd,  and  work  in  WOOL  Among  the  Fellahs  of  the  Uaa- 
nn,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  furniture  described  by 
Birtkhardt  {Sgria,  p.  292)  is  the  "hand-miU,  which  is 
ivd  in  mmtner  when  there  is  no  water  in  the  wadies  to 
driretbe  milla."  The  Operation  occasions  considerable 
BiiN,ind  itaaironltaneoos  performance  in  a  great  num- 
1*1  oT  bmses  or  tenia  forms  one  of  the  sounds  as  jndtca- 
in  the  Eaat  as  tbe  lomid  of  . 
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wheel-carriagn  in  tbe  Weet.  Hence  the  aound  of  the 
mill  is  the  indication  of  peaceful  household  life,  and  the 
abeenca  of  it  is  a  sign  of  desolation  and  abandonment: 
"When  the  sound  of  the  mill  is  low"  (Eccl.  xii,  1). 
No  more  affeclinK  picture  of  utter  desolation  could  be 
imagined  than  that  conveyed  in  the  threat  denounceil 
against  Judab  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
(xiv,  10) ;  "  I  will  take  from  tbem  the  voice  of  mirth, 
and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom 
and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  tke  toiad  of  the  miUiUmeM, 
and  the  light  of  the  candle"  (comp.  Rev.  xviii,  22). 
The  song  of  the  women  grinding  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  alluded  to  in  the  above  passage  of  Ecclesiastes, 
and  it  was  evidently  so  understood  by  tbe  Sept.;  but 
Dr.  Robinson  says  (;,485),  "We  heard  no  song  as  sii 
aceorapaniraent  to  the  work,"  and  Dr.  Haekelt  {BibL 
lUail.  p.  49}  describe^  it  rather  as  shrieking  than  sing- 
ing. It  is  aUuded  to  in  Homer  {Od.  ix,  10&-1 19);  and 
Athemeus  (liv,  p.  619  a)  refeis  to  a  peculiar  chant 

tioned  by  Arislophanes  in  the  Tlutmophoriatuna. 

The  hand-mills  of  tbe  ancient  Egyptians  appear  lo 
have  been  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  their  de- 
scendants, and  like  them  were  worked  by  women  (Wil- 
kinson, Ant.  Eg.  ii,  118,  etc).  "They  had  ahn  a  large 
mill  on  a  very  similar  principle,  but  tbe  stones  were  of 
far  greater  power  and  dimensions;  and  this  could  only 
have  been  turned  by  cattle  or  asses,  like  those  of  the 
ancient  Romans  and  of  the  modem  Caiienes."  It  was 
the  millstone  of  a  mill  of  Ihia  kind,  driven  by  an  ass, 
which  is  alluded  to  in  Halt,  iriii,  6  (jtiXot  hviKOf),  to 
distinguish  it,  says  Ughlfoot  {Hot.  Ilrbr.  ad  lot),  from 
those  small  mills  which  were  used  to  grind  spices  for 
the  wound  of  cireumddon,  or  for  tbe  delights  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  to  which  both  Kimchi  and  Jaichi  find  a 
reference  in  Jer.  xxv,  10.    Of  a  married  man  with  slen- 
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der  means  it  is  said  in  the  Talmud  (^Kiddushiftj  ]x  29  6), 
**  With  a  millstone  on  his  neck  he  studies  the  law,**  and 
the  expression  is  still  proyerhial  (Tendlau,  SpruAwdriert 
p.  181).  The  ordinary  mill  of  the  Romans,  however, 
was  essentially  like  the  conical  hand-mill  of  the  East, 
as  specimens  preserved  among  the  ruins  of  bake-houses 
in  Pompeii  show  (see  Smithes  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom, 
A  ttUq,  s.  V.  Mola). 

It  was  the  movable  upper  millstone  of  the  hand-mill 
Mrith  which  the  woman  of  Thebez  broke  Abimelech^s 
Hkull  (Judg.  ix,  53).  It  is  now  generaUy  made,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  a  porous  lava  brought  from  the 
Hauran,  both  stones  being  of  the  same  material ;  but, 
Hays  the  same  traveller, "  I  have  seen  the  nether  made 
of  a  compact  sandstone,  and  quite  thick,  while  the  upper 
was  of  this  lava,  probably  because  from  its  lightness  it 
is  the  more  easily  driven  round  with  the  hand"  (Land 
and  Booky  ii,  296).  The  porous  lava  to  which  he  refers 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  black  tufa  mentioned  by 
Burckhardt  (iSyrta,  p.  57),  the  blocks  of  which  are 
brought  from  the  Lejah,  and  are  fashioned  into  mill- 
stones by  the  inhabitants  of  Ezra,  a  village  in  the  Hau- 
ran.  '*  They  vary  in  price  according  to  their  size,  from 
fifteen  to  sixty  piastres,  and  are  preferred  to  all  others 
on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  stone." 

One  passage  (Lam.  v,  18)  is  deserving  of  notice,  which 
Hoheisel  (De  Molit  ManuaL  Vet,  in  Ugolini,  voL  xxix) 
oxplains  in  a  manner  which  gives  it  a  point  that  is  lost 
in  our  Auth.  Vers.    It  may  be  rendered,  **  The  choice 

(men)  bore  the  mill  (lintS,  techdn^,  and  the  youths 

stumbled  beneath  the  wood ;"  the  wood  being  the  wood- 
work or  shaft  of  the  mill,  which  the  capdves  were  oom- 
[lelled  to  carry.  There  are,  moreover,  allusions  to  other 
apparatus  connected  with  the  operation  of  grinding— the 
Hieve,  or  bolter  (HfiS,  ttopAoA',  Isa.  xxx,  28 ;  or  h'n^S, 

kiharah'j  Amoe  ix,  9),  and  the  hopper,  though  the  lat- 
ter is  only  found  in  the  Mishna  {Zabim,  iv,  8),  and  was 
a  late  invention.  We  also  find  in  the  Mishna  {Dem<ji^ 
iii,  4)  that  mention  is  made  of  a  miller  (inil^t  tochen), 
indicating  that  grinding  grain  was  recognised  as  a  dis- 
tinct occupation.  Wind-mills  and  water-mills  are  of 
more  recent  date. — Smith ;  Kitto. 

Mill,  David,  D.D.,  a  noted  German  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Kdnigsberg,  Prussia,  April  IS,  1692.  Called 
to  Holland,  he  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  Univer- 
Hity  of  Utrecht.  He  died  May  22,  1755.  His  ablest 
work  is,  Dissertationes  Selecta  Varia  8,  LUt,  et  Anti- 
quUatU  Orientalis  Capita  eaponentes  et  iUuttrantetf  curit 
secundis  (Lugd.  Bat  1748). 

Mill,  James,  an  eminent  British  metaphysician  and 
fiolitical  economist,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Montrose,  Scotland,  April  6, 1778.  After 
having  received  a  thorough  education  in  the  house  of 
Sir  John  Stuart,  M.P.,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  Church.  He 
entered  into  holy  orders  in  1798,  but,  instead  of  devoting 
himself  to  his  sacred  calling,  he  went  to  London  in  1800 ; 
became  editor  of  the  Literary  Joumaly  and  wrote  for 
various  periodicals,  including  the  Eclectic  and  the  Edin- 
ifurffh  Review,  In  1806  he  commenced  a  Hiitory  of 
British  /ndia,  which  he  completed  and  published  in  1818. 
The  impression  produced  by  this  masterly  history  on 
the  Indian  authorities  was  such  that  in  1819  Mill  was 
appointed  assistant^xaminer  of  Indian  correspondence. 
He  continued  in  this  office  till  1832,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  examiner's  office,  where  he  had  the 
control  of  all  the  departments  of  Indian  administration. 
Shortly  after  his  appointment  to  the  India  House,  he 
contributed  the  articles  on  Government^  Education^  Ju- 
riaprudence.  Law  ofNatuma^  Liberty  of  the  Presi^  ColO' 
me$f  and  Prison  Discipline  to  the  Encydopadia  Briton^ 
nica.  These  essays  were  reprinted  in  a  separate  form 
and  became  widely  known.  The  powers  of  analysis,  of 
clear  statement,  and  thorough  application  of  principles 
exhibited  in  these  articles  had  probably  never  before 


been  brought  to  bear  on  this  class  of  subjects.  In  1821- 
1822  he  published  his  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  a 
work  prepared  primarily  with  a  view  to  the  cdncatioo 
of  bis  eldest  son,  John  Stuart  Mill  (q.  v.). 

In  1829  Mr.  Mill  came  before  the  public  with  his 
Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,  a  work 
on  which  he  bestowed  more  of  the  labor  of  thought  than 
on  any  other  of  his  productions,  and  on  a  subject  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  Uieologian  and  the  philosopher.    In 
this  work  Mill  has  attempted  to  resolve  all  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind  into  a  very  small  number  of  simple 
elements.    From  an  examination  of  a  number  of  the 
more  complicated  cases  of  consciousness,  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  three 
simple  elements — sensations,  ideas,  and  the  train  of  ideas. 
He  thus  explains  what  he  means  by  the  terms  sensa- 
turns  and  ideas :  **  We  have  two  classes  of  feeling :  one, 
that  which  exists  when  the  object  of  sense  is  present; 
another,  that  which  exists  after  the  object  of  sense  has 
ceased  to  be  present.    The  one  class  of  feelings  I  call 
sensations,  the  other  class  of  feelings  I  call  ideas'*  (i,41). 
He  begins  with  the  simpler  phenomena,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeds to  the  exposition  of  the  more  complex  ooea.   **  The 
feelings,**  he  8a3rs,  *^  which  we  have  through  the  exter- 
nal senses  are  the  most  simple,  at  least  the  most  famil- 
iar, of  the  mental  phenomena.    Hence  the  propriety  of 
commencing  with  this  class  of  our  feelings"  (w4  nalysiSf  i, 
1).    Accordingly  he  begins  with  sensation,  under  which 
head  he  ranges  the  feelings  which  we  have  by  the  five 
senses — smell,  taste,  hearing,  touch,  and  sight ;  the  mus- 
cular sensations,  and  the  sensations  in  the  alimentary 
canaL    He  next  treats  of  ideas,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  the 
images  of  sensation.    He  then  comments  on  ideas  put 
together  or  associated  in  trains,  and  of  the  order  of  their 
association  and  the  causes  of  that  order.    He  then  treats 
of  consciousness  and  conception,  which  philosophers,  be 
says,  have  erroneously  created  into  what  they  called 
powers  of  the  mind ;  whereas,  he  8a3rs,  consciousness  is 
merely  a  name  applied  to  sensations,  and  to  ideas  wheth- 
er simple  or  complex — to  all  the  feelings  of  our  sendent 
nature :  and  conception  a  name  applied  only  to  ideas,  and 
to  ideas  only  in  a  state  of  combination.   "  Imagination,*" 
he  says,  '*  is  the  name  of  a  train  of  ideas.     I  am  said  to 
have  an  imagination  when  I  have  a  train  of  ideas. 
There  is  a  great  diversity  of  trains.    Not  only  has  the 
same  individual  an  endless  variety  of  trains,  but  a  differ- 
ent character  belongs  to  the  whole  series  of  trains  which 
pass  through  the  minds  of  difi^erent  individuals  or  dasees 
of  individuals.    The  different  pursuits  in  which  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  men  are  engaged  render  particular  trains 
of  ideas  more  common  to  them  than  other  trains.     One 
man  is  a  merchant,  and  trains  respecting  the  goods  in 
which  he  buys  and  those  in  which  he  seUs  are  habitual 
in  his  mind.    Another  man  is  a  lawyer,  and  ideas  of 
clients  and  fees,  and  judges  and  witnesses,  and  legal  in- 
struments and  points  of  contestation,  and  the  practice 
of  his  court,  are  habitually  passing  in  his  mind.    Ideas 
of  another  kind  occupy  the  mind  of  the  physician ;  of 
another  kind  still  the  mind  of  the  warrior.    The  states- 
man is  occupied  with  a  train  different  from  that  of  any 
of  the  classes  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  one  states- 
man with  a  very  different  train  from  another,  according 
as  his  mind  is  miming  upon  expedients  which  may 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  day,  or  arrangement  which  may 
secure  the  happiness  of  the  population  from  genentioo 
to  generation.   A  peculiar  character  belongs  to  the  train 
which  habitually  occupies  the  mind  of  the  mathemati- 
cian.    The  mind  of  the  metaphysician  is  also  occupied 
by  a  train  distinguished  from  that  of  other  classes.    And 
there  is  one  man  yet  to  be  mentioned,  the  poet,  the  pe- 
culiarity of  whose  trains  has  been  a  subject  of  particular 
observation.    To  such  a  degree,  indeed,  have  the  trains 
of  the  poet  been  singled  out  for  distinction,  that  the 
word  imagination,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  is  appro- 
priated to  them.    We  do  not  call  the  trains  of  the  law- 
yer, or  the  trains  of  the  merchant,  imagination.    We  do 
not  ^>eak  of  them  as  imagining,  when  they  art  rerolv- 
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mg  each  the  ideas  which  belong  to  his  peculiar  occapa- 
tion ;  it  is  only  to  the  poet  that  the  epithet  of  imagina- 
doQ  is  applied.  His  train,  or  trains  analogous  to  his,  are 
tboee  which  receive  the  name  of  imagination"  (i,  179). 

In  some  parts  of  hb  philosophy  Mill  has,  we  think, 
been  led  into  error,  by  carrying  his  notion  of  association, 
u  an  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  too  far.  Thus, 
in  the  chapter  on  classification,  after  very  ably  showing 
hov  long  men  had  been  led  away  by  mere  Jargon  from 
the  real  nature  and  object  of  daasification,  he  says: 
^Man  first  becomes  acquainted  with  individuals.  He 
int  names  individuals.  But  individuals  are  innumera- 
ble, and  he  cannot  have  innumerable  names.  He  must 
make  one  name  serve  for  many  individuals.**  Then, 
after  allnding  to  the  case  of  "  synchronous  sensations  so 
concreted  by  constant  conjunction  as  to  appear,  though 
numerous,  only  one,  of  which  the  ideas  of  sensible  ob- 
jects—a rose,  a  plough,  a  house,  a  ship — are  examples,*' 
be  thus  proceeds :  '*  It  is  easy  to  see  wherein  the  present 
case  agrees  with  and  wherein  it  differs  fh>m  those  famil- 
iar cases.  The  word  roan,  we  shall  say,  is  first  applied 
to  an  individual;  it  is  first  associated  with  the  idea  of 
that  indtvidnal,  and  acquires  the  power  of  calling  up  the 
idea  of  him ;  it  is  next  applied  to  another  individual, 
and  acqaires  the  power  of  calling  up  the  idea  of  him ; 
90  of  another,  and  another,  till  it  has  become  associated 
with  an  indefinite  number,  and  has  acquired  the  power 
of  calling  up  an  indefinite  number  of  those  ideas  indif- 
ferently. What  happens  ?  It  does  call  up  an  indefinite 
nnmber  of  the  ideas  of  individuals  as  often  as  it  occurs ; 
and  calling  them  up  in  dose  connection,  it  forms  them 
into  a  species  of  complex  idea**  (1, 204).  From  this  sim- 
ple ba^  he  builds  up  with  remarkable  dexterity  a  com- 
prehenave  system,  all  the  errors  or  defects  of  which  lie 
at  the  very  threshold.  His  conclusions  are  inevitable, 
if  his  premises,  his  representation  of  the  facts  of  con- 
wioasness,  be  accepted.  Sensation,  ideation,  association, 
and  naming  are  the  elementary  processes  in  his  analy- 
sts, by  which  he  accounts  for  all  the  complex  phenomena 
of  the  mind — ^for  abstraction,  memory,  judgment,  ratioci- 
nation, belief,  and  the  power  of  motives.  He  devotes 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  volume  of  his  AnalyM  to 
the  phenomena  in  which  the  sensations  and  ideas  are  to 
be  considered  as  not  merely  existing,  but  also  as  exciting 
to  action.  He  treats  of  pleasurable  and  painful  sensa- 
tions, and  of  the  causes  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful 
sensations;  then  of  ideas  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful 
sensations,  and  of  the  causes  of  them.  He  treats  of 
wealth,  power,  and  dignity,  and  their  contraries ;  of  our 
feUow-creatnres,  and  of  the  objects  called  sublime  and 
beautiful,  and  their  contraries,  contemplated  as  causes 
of  our  pleasures  and  pains.  Chapter  xxii  is  devoted  to 
the  inbject  of  motives,  and  chapter  xxiv  to  that  of  the 
win;  chapter  xxv  (the  last)  to  intention.  Mr.  Mill's 
exposition  of  all  these  phenomena  is  mainly  grounded 
00  the  law  of  association,  by  which  he  means  simply 
the  fact  that  the  order  of  occurrence  among  our  ideas  is 
the  order  of  occurrence  among  our  former  sensations,  of 
which  those  ideas  are  the  copies. 

The  latt  publication  of  Mill  was  a  firagment  contain- 
ing a  severe  criticism  on  James  Macintosh's  dissertation 
on  the  progress  of  ethical  philosophy.  Mill,  who  had 
ilways  exercised  a  particular  championship  for  the  doc- 
tnnes  of  Thomas  Hobbes  (q.  v.),  was  not  at  all  pleased 
with  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  his  favorite 
was  handled  by  Sir  James.  If  Hobbes  and  Mill  are 
right,  then  numy  great  names  are  liable  to  the  charge 
of  error.  Mill  took  a  leading  part  in  the  founding  of 
Unirersity  College,  London,  and  gpave  a  powerful  intel- 
^Mtoal  stimulus  to  a  number  of  young  men,  some  of 
whom  (including  his  own  son,  and  Grote,  the  Greek  his- 
<<*un)  have  risen  to  eminence.  He  died  at  Kensington 
Jon*  23, 1836.  See  ISngL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Amer,  C^op. 
xi,501  sq.;  Chambers,  Cydop,  s.  v.;  Lewis,  Biog,  Hist 
(ffPkao$opkers/n,b07;  Wesimwt,IUv.xm,266;  Black- 
wood's  Moffozme,  xlvi,  671 ;  AlUbone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  AutkorSy  ii,  1279  sq.     (R.  a  R.) 


Bfill,  John,  D.D.,  a  very  learned  English  divine 
and  Biblical  critic,  was  bom  at  Shapp,  Westmoreland, 
in  1645.  In  1661  he  became  a  servitor  in  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  secured  the  master  of  arts  in 
1669.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow,  and  became 
eminent  as  a  tutor.  Having  entered  into  orders,  he 
was  greatly  admired  for  his  pulpit  eloquence.  In  1676 
he  became  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford.  In  1680 
he  received  fipum  his  college  the  living  of  Bletchingdon, 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  in  the  year  following  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  became  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
Charies  IL  In  1686  he  was  elected  principal  of  Sl  Ed- 
mund's Hall,  Oxford,  and  in  1704  was  appointed  preb- 
endary of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  1708.  He  is  famous 
for  having  devoted  the  labor  of  thirty  years  to  the  prep- 
aration of  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  finish- 
ing it  only  fourteen  days  before  his  death.  It  appeared 
under  the  title  of  *H  Kacvi)  Ato^^ni,  Novum  Testa- 
mentum  Gi-acum,  cum  Ledionibus  Variantibus  MSS,  Ex^ 
emplarium,  Versionum^  Editionum,  SS,  Patrum  et  Scrip- 
torum  Ecdesiasticorum^  et  in  ecudem  notis;  Studio  et 
labore  Joamtis  MiUO,  S,  T.  P.  Oxonii,  e  Theatre  Sheldo- 
niano  (1 707,  foL) .  The  various  readings  are  reckoned  at 
about  30,000,  the  text  being  that  of  Robert  Stephens's 
edition  of  1550.  The  collection  of  such  a  mass  of  va- 
rious readings,  instead  of  supplying  arms  for  infidelity, 
as  some  seem  to  have  feared,  has  served  to  place  the 
uncomipted  integrity  of  the  Scriptures  in  a  stronger 
light  than  ever.  Dr.  Whitby  (q.  v.)  attacked  the  work 
in  his  Examen  variantum  lectionum  Joh,  MillU  (1710), 
but  Dr.  Bentley  (q.  v.),  under  the  signature  of  Phileleu- 
theros  lipaiensis,  ably  vindicated  the  labors  of  Mill ;  and 
Michaelis,  Marsh,  Harewood,  and  critical  scholars  gener- 
ally, attest  the  great  value  of  his  edition.  It  has  been 
aptly  remarked  that  *^  the  infancy  of  criticism  ends  with 
the  edition  of  Gregory,  and  the  age  of  manhood  com- 
mences with  that  of  MilL"  Mill's  edition  ranks  next 
to  that  of  Wetstein  in  importance  and  utility,  its  pro- 
legomena being  beyond  price.  See  Marsh,  Divinity  Led- 
ures,  vii,  9, 10,  13;  Wood,  A  then.  Oxoru;  Jones,  Christ, 
Bioffrcqthy,  s.  v. ;  Brit,  and  For,  Rev,  1871,  Feb.  art.  viii ; 
Land,  Qu,  Rev,  July,  1871;  Blackwood^s  Mag,  xxviii, 
448 ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthorSy  ii,  1279  sq. ;  Home,  BibL  Bib,  (1839), 
p.  16 ;  Orme,  Bibl.  Bib,  s.  v.    See  Criticism. 

Bftill,  John  Stuart,  the  British  philosopher  whose 
writings  have  done  much  to  shape  the  thinking  of  this 
generation,  was  the  son  of  James  Mill  (q.  v.),  and  was 
bom  in  London  May  20,  1806.  His  intellectual  train- 
ing was  conducted  by  his  learned  father,  who,  holding 
that  all  men  are  bom  with  equal  faculties,  and  that 
character  is  the  result  solely  of  association  and  circum- 
stance, preferred,  it  would  seem,  the  sole  control  of  the 
boy  in  order  to  test  upon  him  the  theories  he  had  es- 
poused and  preached.  At  an  age  when  children  are 
usually  weaned,  John  Stuart  began  the  study  of  Greek, 
foUowed  shortly  after  by  arithmetic,  with  Latin  at  eight, 
and  logic  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  fourteenth  year,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  had 
gone  over  the  whole  range  of  ancient  literature  and 
philosophy,  as  well  as  the  most  noted  of  modem  histo- 
rians, civil  and  ecclesiastical,  besides  having  himself 
composed  volumes  of  history.  Such  an  education,  con- 
ducted by  a  person  of  hb  father's  ability,  could  not  fail 
of  remarkable  results.  By  it  he  also  gained  lasting 
habita  of  application,  and  a  wonderful  power  of  sus- 
tained and  accurate  thinking;  and  by  the  constant  use 
of  his  pen  he  early  became  master  of  a  s^le  whose 
point  and  lucidity  are  unrivalled  among  logical  and 
metaphysical  writers.  But  with  these  advantages  there 
came  also  a  most  serious  drawback.  The  training  in- 
tentionally left  one  side  of  his  nature  untouched.  It 
ignored  all  culture  of  the  imagination,  the  emotions,  or 
the  sympathies.  Of  the  tender  associations,  the  sweet 
charities  that  cluster  about  the  thought  of  home,  this 
young  philosopher  knew  nothing.  He  cannot  bring 
himself  to  sav  that  he  loved  his  father,  and  of  his 
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mother  he  makes  no  mention  whatever.  Nor  was  the 
BoUtude  of  bis  early  life  broken  by  the  cheerful  inter- 
course of  school.  Indeed,  be  was  carefully  kept  apart 
from  all  his  contemporaries  lest  be  should  be  corrupted 
by  their  prejudices  or  their  example,  insomuch  that  he 
was  not  himself  aware  that  his  own  education  and  ac- 
quirements were  not  those  of  any  other  boy  of  his  age. 
As  this  education,  especially  with  respect  to  religion, 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  life  and  work  of  this  so 
Justly  celebrated  man,  we  quote  here  at  length  from  his 
A  utobiography  : 

"  I  was  brought  up  firom  the  first  without  any  religious 
belief,  in  the  ordhiary  acceptation  of  the  term.  My  fa- 
ther, educated  In  the  creea  of  8colch  Presbyierianl^m, 
had  by  his  own  studies  and  reflections  been  early  led  Ut 
reject  not  only  the  belief  in  revelation,  but  nl!«o  the  foun- 
dations of  whnt  is  commonly  called  Natural  Ileligion. . .  . 
Finding  no  halting-placo  in  deism,  he  remained  in  a  state 
of  perplexitv  untU,  doubtless  after  many  strnggleii,  he 
yieldea  to  the  conviction  that  eonoemina  the  origin  of 
tking$  nothing  whattvsr  can  be  knoum.  This  is  the  only 
correct  statement  of  his  opinion,  for  dogmatic  atheism  he 
looked  npou  ah  absurd ;  as  most  of  thoee  whom  the  world 
has  considered  atheists  have  always  done.  These  partic- 
ulars are  important,  because  they  show  that  my  father's 
rejection  of  all  that  is  called  relfglous  belief  was  not,  as 
many  miffht  suppose,  primarily  a  matter  of  logic  and  evi- 
dence: the  grounds  of  it  were  moral  still  more  than  in- 
tellectual. He  found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  a  world 
so  full  of  evil  was  the  work  of  an  Author  combining  in- 
finite power  with  perfect  wisdom  and  righteousness.  .  .  . 
His  aversion  to  religion.  In  the  sen^e  nsnally  attached  to 
the  term,  was  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  Lucretius: 
he  regarded  it  wlih  the  feelinss  due  not  to  a  mere  mental 
delusion,  but  to  a  great  moraleviL  He  looked  upon  it  as 
the  greatest  enemy  of  morality :  first,  by  setting  up  ficti- 
tious excellences— belief  in  creeds,  devotional  feelings, 
and  ceremonies,  not  connected  wltD  the  good  of  the  hu- 
man race — and  causing  them  to  be  accepted  as  substitutes 
for  genuine  virtues ;  but,  above  all,  by  radically  vitiatiiig 
The  standard  of  morals,  making  it  consist  in  doing  the 
will  of  a  being  on  whom  it  lavishes  all  the  phrases  of  ad- 
ulation, but  whom  in  sober  truth  it  depicts  as  eminently 
hatefbl.  I  have  a  hundred  times  heard  him  say  that  all 
ages  and  nations  have  represented  their  gods  as  wicked 
in  a  constantly  increasing  progression :  that  mankind 
have  gone  on  adding  trait  after  trait  till  they  reached  the 
most  perfect  conception  of  wickedness  which  the  human 
mind  can  devise,  and  have  called  this  God,  and  pn>strated 
themselves  before  it  This  ne  plus  vUra  of  wickedness  he 
considered  to  be  embodied  in  what  is  commonly  present- 
ed to  mankind  as  the  creed  of  Christianity.  Think  (he 
used  to  say)  of  a  being  who  would  make  a  hell— who 
would  create  the  human  race  with  the  infallible  fore- 
knowledge, and  therefore  with  the  intention,  that  the 
great  migority  of  them  were  to  be  consigned  to  horrible 
and  everlasting  torment  I*' 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  James  Mill  to  in- 
quire whether  what  was  presented  as  the  creed  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  Kirk  and  its  divines  really  was  the  only 
lenon  to  be  learned  from  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  idea  of  God.  But,  holding  this  entirely  negative 
belief,  essentially  and  directly,  as  was  well  said  by 
Browne  before  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  because 
he  did  not  admit  the  freedom  of  the  will,  he  based  the 
education  of  his  son  upon  it  Hence  we  are  not  aston- 
ished when  a  little  afler  the  passage  quoted  above  we 
find  John  Stuart  Mill  writing : 

"It  would  have  been  wholly  inconsistent  with  my  fh- 
ther's  Ideas  of  duty  to  allow  me  to  acquire  impressions 
contrary  to  his  convictions  and  feelings  respecting  relig- 
ion ;  and  he  Impressed  upon  me  from  the  first  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  world  came  into  existence  was  a 
subject  on  which  nothing  was  known ;  that  the  question, 
*  Who  made  me?'  cannot  be  answered,  because  we  have 
no  experience  or  authentic  Information  ft-om  which  to 
answer  it ;  and  that  any  answer  only  throws  the  difllculty 
a  step  further  back,  since  the  question  immediately  pre- 
sents itself,  *  Who  made  God  ?' '' 

That  is  to  say,  because  he  could  not  solve  the  problein 
of  the  origin  of  evil,  he  took  refuge  in  a  cheerless  nes- 
cience, and  denied  the  possibility  of  knowing  anything 
relative  to  the  origin  or  the  destiny  of  mankind,  denied 
the  authority  of  conscience,  and  substituted  the  princi- 
ple of  utility  for  any  intuitive  standard  of  right  and 
wrong.  In  his  own  life  this  dismal  philosophy  had  al- 
ready borne  its  bitter  fruit,  and  his  son  writes  that 

**  He  deemed  very  few  pleasures  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them ;  he  thought  human  life  a  poor  thing  after  the 


freshness  of  youth  and  of  unsatisfied  curiosity  had  gone 
by.  He  would  sometimes  say  that  if  life  were  made  what 
it  might  be  by  good  government  and  good  edncat^on,  it 
would  l>e  worth  haviug;  but  he  never  spoke  with  any 
enthusiasm  even  of  that  poesibility.  He  used  to  say  he 
had  never  known  a  happy  old  man,  except  those  who  were 
able  to  live  over  again  in  the  pleasures  of  the  young.** 

At  first  yotug  Mill  accepted  without  hesitAtion  the 
leading  ideas  of  his  father,  and  of  the  circle  of  his  far 
ther's  friends,  among  whom  were  chief  the  phUoaopber 
Bentham  (q.  v.)  and  the  political  economiat  Ricardo. 
They  had  many  projects  on  foot  for  the  improvement 
of  mankind,  and  the  youthful  and  inexperienced  Mill 
entered  into  their  plans  with  the  zeal  becoming  his  age 
and  wisdom ;  indeed,  he  believed  he  had  a  call  *'  to  be  a 
reformer  of  mankind,"  and  felt  as  if  all  hia  earthly  hap- 
piness hung  upon  this  design.  His  studies  were  di- 
rected to  this  end,  and  he  began  when  only  aixteen  to 
employ  his  pen  in  the  work.  The  enthusiasm  lasted 
until  hb  twentieth  year.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  eager 
discussion,  he  had  silready  made  himself  a  reputation  in 
the  new  We$tmi$tgter  Review^  and  was  hard  at  work  upon 
his  edition  of  Judicial  Evidence,  when  he  stopped  to  ask 
himself  this  question,  ^  Suppose  that  all  your  objects  in 
life  were  realised,  that  all  the  changes  in  institutions 
and  opinions  which  you  are  looking  forward  to  could  be 
completely  effected  at  this  veiy  instant,  would  thb  be  a 
great  joy  and  happiness  to  you?"  He  got  the  inevita- 
ble answer,  "  No."  In  an  hour  the  light  faded  out  of 
all  his  visions.  His  labor  had  lost  its  motive  and  its 
charm.  He  had  nothing,  he  thought,  to  live  for;  and 
he  sank  into  a  dull  and  dreary  melancholy.  He  had 
heretofore  made  happiness  the  end  of  existence,  and  the 
test  of  all  right  action ;  but  be  now  foimd  it  impossible, 
in  his  own  experience,  to  realize  that  end  or  apply  that 
test,  because  he  was  forced  to  confess  that  no  action, 
however  apparently  successful,  was  competent  to  bring 
him  happiness.  His  philosophy  of  life  had  broken 
down  under  him.  It  was  evidently  necessary  to  recon- 
struct it :  and  as  the  six  months*  melancholv  wore  awav 
he  elaborated  his  new  theory.  He  still  considered  hap- 
piness the  end  of  life,  but  "  thought  thb  end  only  to  be 
attained  by  not  making  it  the  direct  end.  Ask  roar- 
self  whether  you  are  happy,  and  you  cease  to  be  sa 
The  only  chance  b  to  treat,  not  happiness,  but  some 
end  external  to  it,  as  the  purpose  of  life.**  These  utilita- 
rian doctrines  became  the  life  of  hb  theory  of  morals, 
and  the  principles  in  hb  expansion  of  the  Benthamite 
formulas.  They  are,  it  must  be  confrased,  'Hhe  least 
earthy  forms  of  this  earthy  philosophy,**  and  yet  how 
very  far  from  the  Christian  doctrine  of  duty  and  of 
right  b  any  such  theory  of  morab  as  thb !  StilL  had 
he  but  followed  the  free  and  uncontrollable  bent  of  hb 
philosophical  growth  from  thb  point  in  hb  life,  or  bad 
he  fallen  into  hands  other  than  thoee  which  subse- 
quently enchained  him,  we  think  that  he  might  liave 
arrived  at  far  higher  and  more  sound  results  in  mond 
and  metaphysical  science  than  he  ever  attained  ta  For 
it  may  be  here  remarked  that  one  of  the  distinctive  pe- 
culiarities of  Mill  was  what,  for  want  of  a  simpler  term, 
must  be  called  hb  receptivity.  Seldom  has  so  powerful 
a  thinker  been  so  subject  to  the  unconscioua  influence 
of  others;  but  in  him  sympathy  was  more  powerful 
than  individuality — he  had  more  of  the  feminine  prin- 
ciple that  receives  than  the  masculine  power  which  im- 
parts an  impression.  Hence  through  life,  whenever  hb 
sympathies  aud  affections  were  excited,  hb  opinions  fol- 
lowed. 

In  1820  John  was  first  suffered  to  pass  beyond  the 
narrow  limit  of  hb  father's  study,  and  he  was  sent  for  a 
year  to  France,  where  he  studied  some  of  the  sciences 
and  the  higher  mathematics.  On  his  return  he  contin- 
ued his  philosophical  studies,  and  in  the  winter  of  1822- 
23  had  the  pleasure  of  starting  a  ^  UtUitarian  Society," 
where  he  enjoyed  discussions  upon  some  of  the  heaviest 
m^taphysicid  topics  that  occupied  the  Britbh  mind, 
and  he  himself  tells  us  that  he  always  dated  from  them 
his  own  '*  real  inauguration  as  an  original  and  indepen- 
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dent  thinker.**  He  also  obtained  valuable  instructions 
from  the  **  Co-operative  Society/'  composed  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Owen,  the  Communist,  with  whom  Mill  and  a 
few  other  political  economists,  sworn  enemies  of  Com- 
monian,  had  discussions  in  order  to  "  settle"  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Owenites  had  any  right  to  exist.  The 
result  was  the  formation  of  a  ^  Speculative  Society,'' 
composed  of  a  body  of  young  men  who  became  almost 
as  fiuDous  as  Mill — Macaulay,  Thirlwall,  Wilberforce, 
and  the  Bulwers,  among  others,  wexe  of  that  circle.  In 
May,  1828,  his  father  procured  for  him  employment  in 
the  East  India  Company,  which  he  himself  was  serv- 
ing, and  John  was  thus  afforded  the  necessary  compe- 
tency for  the  continuation  of  his  literary  labors,  besides 
enjoying  that  training  in  accmrate  and  perspicuous  writ- 
ing for  which  he  afterwards  became  noted.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  work  in  the  India  House  was  of 
great  value  to  him.  It  considerably  enlarged  his  knowl- 
edge of  social  and  political  subjects,  and  in  a  more  direct 
and  human  way  than  by  the  study  of  books.  He  was 
kd  to  study  mind  in  the  concrete.  His  despatches  had 
10  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  directors ;  then  they  were  to 
be  read  and  acted  on  by  men  living  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world — both  of  which  facts  led  him  to  choose  not 
only  the  strongest  ai^uments,  but  the  strongest  way 
of  patting  them.  Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton,  his  colleague, 
tbitt  describes  the  vast  amount  of  his  work  in  that  re- 
lation: 

"In  1898  be  was  promoted  to  be  assistant  examiner, 
■nd  In  tSM  he  snccc«ded  to  the  post  of  chief  examiner, 
after  which  his  dnty  con0i«>ted  rather  in  supervi«Ing  what 
his  assistants  had  written  than  In  writing  himself;  bot 
fSor  the  three-and-twenty  vears  preceding  be  had  had  Im- 
aediate  charge  of  the  pollticnl  department,  and  had  writ* 
ten  almost  ererr  'political'  despatch  of  any  importance 
that  conveyed  the  instractions  of  the  merchant  princes 
of  Leadenhall  Street  to  their  pro-consals  in  Asia.  Of  the 
qnalltv  of  the>^  documents  it  Is  snfllcient  to  say  that  they 
were  John  Mill's;  but  in  respect  to  their  qnantlty,  it  may 
be  worth  mentioning  that  a  aescriptive  catalogue  of  them 
enmpletely  Alls  a  small  quarto  volnme  of  bet  ween  800  and 
400  pages,  in  their  author's  handwriting,  which  now  lies 
before  me;  also  that  the  share  of  the  Coart  of  Directors 
in  the  correspondence  between  themselves  and  the  Indian 
fovemraent  nsed  to  avera^  annoally  about  ten  hoee 
vellnra-boniid  volumes,  fo<>iscap  size,  and  Hve  or  six 
iDcbes  thick,  and  that  of  these  voliunes,  two  a  vear,  for 
more  than  twenty  years  running,  wore  exclnslvely  of 
31111*8  composition :  this,  too,  at  times  when  he  was  en- 
gaged npon  such  voluntaij  work  In  addition  as  bis  Logic 
and  Potaieal  Kemwmff*  {ifemoHalt  p.  81). 

Mill  remained  with  the  East  India  Company  until 
its  extinction  in  1858.  In  1865  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament,  and  acted  with  the  advanced  liberals, 
but  lost  his  seat  in  1868.  In  1867  he  wns  chosen  rec- 
tor of  St.  Andrew's  University,  Edinburgh.  In  1869 
his  wife,  whom  he  adored,  died,  and  in  order  to  be 
ever  near  her  grave  he  removed  to  Avignon,  France, 
and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died 
Uxy  9,  1873. 

While  yet  a  youth  we  have  seen  Mill  a  writer  of  va- 
rious essays.  They  were  of  such  a  l>old  and  thoughtful 
character  as  to  secure  him  even  then  a  prominent  place 
in  the  Edinburgh  and  Wettmintter  Reviews^  and  from 
18B4  to  1840  he  was  editor  in  chief  of  the  latter.  In 
1827  he  was  intrusted  with  the  editorship  of  Bentham's 
Ratiomale  ofJudtcial  Evidence,  But  his  great  produc- 
tion he  brought  out  when  he  was  thirty-eight  years 
okl,  and  at  once  secured  by  the  S^em  o/LoffiCf  Ratto- 
emotive  and  Indudive  (Lond.  1848,  2  vols.  8vo;  repub- 
lisbed,  N.  Y.,  Harpers,  1864,  from  the  8th  ed.),  a  world- 
wide reputation.  It  is  a  perfect  exhibit  of  his  philosophy, 
notwithstanding  his  claim  that  he  seeks  simply  to  dis- 
cover and  expound  the  proper  method  of  investigating 
tnitb,  without  pledging  himself  to  any  system  of  specu- 
lative philosophy.  "  There  are  so  many  points  of  a  spec- 
nlative  nature  touched  upon,  all  in  the  spirit  of  the 
AmafytiSf  that  he  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  a 
partisan  of  the  modem  Lockian  school  of  metaphysics"* 
(Mordl,  p.  252).  Mill  has  developed  in  his  Logic  the 
deductive  principle  and  its  application  to  logic  as  a  sci- 


ence, and  thus  has  lent  special  value  to  his  work.  The 
last  hundred  pages  are  taken  up  with  what  the  author 
calls  **  the  logic  of  the  moral  sciences."  Here,  as  he 
tells  us,  he  makes  ^  an  attempt  to  contribute  towards 
the  solution  of  a  question  which  the  decay  of  old  opin- 
ions, and  the  agitation  which  disturiM  European  society 
to  its  inmost  depths,  render  as  important  in  the  present 
day  to  the  practical  interests  of  human  life  as  it  must  at 
all  times  be  to  the  completeness  of  our  speculative 
knowledge,  viz.  whether  moral  and  social  phenomena 
are  really  exceptions  to  the  general  certainty  and  uni- 
formity of  the  course  of  nature,  and  how  far  the  meth- 
ods by  which  so  many  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  world 
have  been  numbered  among  truths  irrevocably  acquired 
and  universally  assented  to  can  be  made  instrumental  to 
the  formation  of  a  similar  body  of  received  doctrine  in 
moral  and  political  science.**  The  Logicy  together  with 
an  Examimition  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philo9opJuf 
(1865),  and  his  editorial  corrections  and  comments  on 
his  father's  Anabftit  of  the  Human  Mindj  constitute 
John  Stuart  Mill's  philosophical  workSb  From  these  it 
is  apparent  that,  as  Dr.  Porter  says  (in  Ueberweg's  Hiti, 
o/PhUos,  ii,  427-429), 

"The  physiological  fbnndation  on  whidi  he  ballds  is 
the  system  of  James  Mill,  modMed  by  that  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown.  He  carefully  insists,  however,  that  be  neither 
accepts  nor  inculcates  any  system  of  metaphysics.  But 
the  Bjstem  of  metaphysics  which  be  asaally  applies  Is 
substantially  that  of  Uobbes,  Hume,  and  Comte.  He  does 
not  rigidi V  adhere,  however,  either  to  the  psychology  or 
to  the  philosophy  which  characterizes  or  controls  his  con- 
clusions. He  differs  Arora  his  father  in  holding  the  act 
of  belief  to  be  something  more  than  an  Inseparable  as^ 
sociation  of  one  object  with  another  (compara  James 
Mill's  AnalijHs,  Sd  edition,  chap,  xl,  note);  that  causa- 
tion is  a  term  which  it  Is  indispensable  we  should  use  In 
oar  analysts  of  the  conceptions  of  matter  and  mind ;  and 
that  certain  axioms  are  the  necessary  fonndatious  of 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  bat  are  themselves 
the  products  of  tndnctton  (comp.  Zjogie,  passim).  After  a 
long  and  lal)orioaa  analysis,  he  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  matter  mast  be  defined  as  'a  permanent  possibility 
of  sensation,'  and  that  'mind  Is  resolved  into  a  series  of 
feelings,  with  a  backgroand  of  possibilities  of  feeling.* 
He  concedes  that  In  adhering  to  this  deflnliion  *  we  are  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  believing  ttiat  the  mind,  or  ego^ 
Is  something  different  fK>m  any  series  of  feelings  or  pos- 
sibilities of  them,  or  else  of  accenting  the  paradox  that 
aomething  which,  em  hypoUuti,  is  unt  a  series  of  feelings 
can  be  aware  of  itself  as  a  series.'  In  respect  to  the  belief 
in  the  real  existence  of  the  external  world,  he  concedes 
that  It  cannot  be  proved  philosophically,  and  can  only  be 
Jnstlfled  by  the  consideration  that  'the  world  of  possible 
sensations,  succeeding  one  another  according  to  laws,  is 
as  much  in  other  beings  as  it  is  In  me;  it  has  therentre 
an  existence  ontslde  me ;  it  is  an  external  world'  (comp. 
Exam,  qfSir  W.  HamiUon^s  Philoeophy,  ch.  xJ,  xii,  xill).''^ 

Mill's  posthumous  publications — Three  Euuyg  on  Re- 
ligion ;  Nature ;  The  VtiUty  of  Religion  (Lond.  and 
N.  Y.  1874, 8 vo)— teach  more  clearly,  however,  than  the 
preceding  works  that  he  believed  very  positively  in 
matter  and  very  hesitatingly  in  spirit;  very  strongly  in 
man  and  veiy  feebly  in  God ;  very  earnestly  in  human 
government  and  social  organization,  and  not  at  all  in 
divine  providence.  Indeoi, ''  the  perfectibility  of  man 
through  an  enlightened  self-interest — b}'  means  of  pop- 
ular government  and  universal  education,  especiaUy  in 
the  elements  of  political  economy  and  the  Malthusian 
doctrines  of  population — was  the  chief  article  of  his 
philosophical  creed"  (Dr.  Porter,  in  Iniemat,  Rev,  N.  Y. 
1874,  May-June,  pt.  vi).  For  further  particulars,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
Authors,  ii,  1280;  see  also  Edinb,  Rev,  July,  1866,  art 
iv;  Jan.  1874,  art.  iv;  Jan.  1875,  art  i;  Brit.  Q^,  Rev, 
July,  1868,  art  i;  Jan.  1874,  art.  ix;  New-Englander, 
Oct.  1874,  art,  i;  Westminster  Rev.  Jan.  1875,  art.  i; 
Christian  Qu.  April,  1874,  art,  i ;  Masson,  Recent  Brit. 
Philos.  (N.Y.  1866, 12mo),  especially  p.  246-335;  Por- 
ter, Human  Intellect  (see  Index) ;  John  Stuart  Mill,  his 
Life  and  Works  (1873),  twelve  sketches  by  J.  R.  Fox 
Bourne,  W.  T.  Thornton,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others 
(reprinted  in  Popular  Science  Monthly,  July,  1873,  art. 
xii;  and  the  Autobiography  (Loud,  and  N.  Y.  i873, 
8vo).     (J.H.W.) 
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Bfill,Wllllam  Hodge,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1791.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1817,  and  priest  in  1820.  Immediately  after  his  or^ 
dination  he  was  ^>pointed  principal  of  Bishop's  CoUege, 
Calcutta,  which  position  he  held  till  1888,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England  in  consequence  of  impaired 
health.  In  the  year  following  he  was  appointed  domes- 
tic and  examining  chaplain  to  archbishop  Howley,  and 
in  1840  was  elected  Christian  advocate  in  the  Univer- 
Hity  of  Cambridge.  In  1848  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Brasted,  Kent,  and  in  1848  was  chosen  regius 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  and  canon  of  Ely. 
His  profound  learning  in  mathematics,  languages,  and 
other  branches  of  intellectual  research,  gained  him  a 
deservedly  high  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  His 
great  work,  Chrittn  Sangiiaf  or  the  Sacred  Histaty  of 
JestUf  in  Sanskrit,  rendered  him  famous  as  a  thorough 
Oriental  philologist.  He  died  Dec  25, 1858.  Dr.  Mill 
was  a  prolific  author,  and  of  his  numerous  works  we 
mention  only  the  most  important :  ObservadofU  on  the 
attempted  Application  of  Paniheittic  Principles  to  the 
Theory  and  Historic  Criticism  of  the  Gospel  (Camb. 
1840-44;  5div.8vo;  2d  ed.  1856, 8vo) :— /VWec/io  theo- 
logica  (1843)  i—On  the  Temptation  of  Christ  (1844)  :— 
On  the  Nature  of  Christianity  (1848)  \— Lectures  on  the 
Catechism^  ed.  by  the  Rev.  R  Webb  (1856).  See  Cooper, 
Biog,  Diet,  p.  866;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
Authors,  ilA^h    (R.aR.) 

MiUedoler,  Philip,  D.D.,  a  noted  American  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  T.,  Sept.  22, 1775.  His 
parents  were  Swiss  Germans,  who  emigrated  to  America 
from  the  canton  of  Berae  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Philip  was  converted  in  very  early  youth; 
was  educated  at  Columbia  College ;  and  at  nineteen  years 
of  age  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  Churoh  in  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  succeeding  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gross,  his 
(>astor  and  theological  professor.  He  preached  there  in 
both  German  and  English  from  1795  to  1800.  His  rep- 
utation for  unction  and  eloquence  drew  large  audiences ; 
he  became  generally  known,  and  in  1800  was  called  to 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia.  He 
accepted  the  offer,  and,  removing  to  the  city  of  broth- 
erly love,  labored  there  for  five  years  with  great  success, 
laige  additions  being  made  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  In  1805  he  accepted  a  unanimous  call  as  first 
pastor  of  the  Rutgers  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York,  and  renuined  there  until  1813,  when  he  trans- 
ferred his  relation  to  the  Reformed  Church,  and  became 
one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  that  city. 
In  1825  he  was  elected  professor  of  didactic  and  polemic 
theology  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
to  succeed  the  venerable  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  president  of  Rutgers 
College,,  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  These  of- 
fices he  accepted  and  held  until  1841,  when  he  resigned, 
and  retired  to  private  life  at  New  Brunswick.  He  died, 
full  of  years,  labors,  and  honors,  Sept,  22, 1852.  His  wife 
died  the  next  day,  and  both  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave,  with  a  common  funeral  service.  Dr.  Milledoler's 
professional  career  was  marked  by  diligent  and  faith- 
ful services,  by  great  dignity  of  character  and  kind  de- 
meanor towards  his  students,  and  by  a  saintly  piety 
which  shone  through  all  his  life.  His  gentleness  of  heart 
perhaps  diminished  his  ability  as  a  disciplinarian,  and 
unfitted  him  to  cope  successfcdly  with  the  difiiculties  of 
his  double  ofllce.  His  forte  was  in  the  pulpit  His 
whole  ministry  in  New  York  was  remarkable  for  the 
constant  divine  blessing  that  followed  his  labors.  In 
prayer  he  seemed  almost  like  a  man  inspired.  His 
use  of  scriptural  language  at  the  throne  of  grace  was 
most  wonderful,  and  it  was  woven  together  with  a  skill 
and  power  that  were  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  suppliant  souL 
This  fervor  and  unction  in  prayer  characterized  him  till 
the  very  dose  of  life.     His  preaching  partook  of  much 


of  the  same  elevated  and  tender  spirit.  His  sermons 
were  clear,  earnest,  solemn,  and  impressive.  His  seiH 
tenoes  were  short,  often  highly  rhetorical  in  structure, 
and  always  pr^^ant  with  Gospel  tmth.  As  a  pastor, 
and  in  the  sick-room,  he  was  not  surpassed.  But  in 
nothing  did  he  so  soar  heavenward,  and  seem  so  full  of 
divine  power,  as  in  public  prayer.  A  number  of  power- 
ful revivals  of  religion  occurred  under  his  ministry.  Dr. 
Milledolcr  declined  several  pressing  ofTers  of  high  posi- 
tions in  the  Church.  In  1828,  with  Dr.  Gardner  Spring, 
he  visited,  as  commissioner  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  missions  among  the  Tuscarora,  Seneca,  and  Catta- 
raugus Indians.  In  the  great  benevolent  movementu 
of  his  time  he  was  an  earnest  actor.  He  was  moderator 
of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  in  1808,  and  pres- 
ident of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
1828,  and  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  convention 
that  formed  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1816.  He 
helped  to  organize  and  was  the  first  pre«dent  of  the 
Society  for  Evangelizing  the  Jews,  and  an  active  orig- 
inal member  and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  United 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  formed  in  1817.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  sermons,  public  addresses,  and  other 
pamphlets.  In  his  old  age  Dr.  MiUedoler  was  most 
venerable  in  appearance,  elegant  in  manners,  and  saint- 
like in  spirit  His  snow-white  hair,  and  almost  ruddy 
complexion,  and  scmpulous  neatness  in  dress,  his  unfail- 
ing courtesy  and  radiant  goodness,  stamped  him  not 
merely  as  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  but 
as  one  who  lived  for  two  worlds,  blessing  this  one  and 
waiting  for  the  glory  of  the  next  See  Sprague,  A  vmals 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  voL  ix ;  Corwin's  Manual  of  the  Bff. 
Church,  s.  v. ;  Personal  Recollections.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Millenarians  (or  Chiliasts),  a  name  given  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  saints  will  reign  on  earth 
with  Christ  a  thousand  years.    See  Millkiinium. 

Millenary  Petitioii  is  the  name  of  the  paper 
which  was  presented  to  king  James  YI  of  Scotland 
(James  I  of  England),  as  he  passed  through  England  on 
his  way  to  London,  by  the  Puritans.  It  cuntained  a 
petition  signed  by  nearly  a  thousand  ministers,  and 
hence  the  name  MiUenarian,  It  prayed  for  such  changes 
or  alterations  in  ceremonial  as  the  Puritans  had  gener- 
ally contended  for.  An  answer  to  it  was  published  bv 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  divines  of  Cambridge 
thanked  their  Oxonian  brethren,  llie  conference  at 
Hampton  Court,  however,  was  the  result  of  the  fii- 
mous  petition.  See  Fisher,  Hist,  of  the  Reformatum,  p. 
434 ;  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans  (Harper's  edition),  i, 
228 ;  Fuller,  Church  History,  book  x,  p.  21.     See  Pl  ri- 

TAN8. 

BliUennium.  This  term  signifies  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  in  its  religious  use  is  applied  to 
the  prophetic  lera  mentioned  in  Rev.  xx,  1-7.  The  Mil- 
lenarians or  Chiliasts,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  are 
chatacterized  by  their  tenet  respecting  the  second  ad- 
vent of  Jesus,  which  they  believe  will  be  accompanied 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  martyrs  and  saints,  who  will 
reign  with  him  on  earth,  in  a  state  of  blessedness  and 
rest,  for  a  thousand  years,  when  the  resurrection  of  the 
wicked  will  occur,  together  with  the  final  judgment  and 
its  eternal  awards.  They  have  differed  somewhat  among 
themsdves  concerning  the  character  of  thb  miUennial 
kingdom,  some  viewing  it  as  more  and  some  as  less  spii^ 
itual  in  its  nature,  employments,  and  Joys.  They  have 
also  differed  in  other  minor  particulars;  but  in  the  main 
opinion  relative  to  the  advent,  the  first  resurrection,  and 
the  temporal  reign  of  Christ  the  various  classes  of  Mil- 
lenarians are  agreed.  This  doctrine  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  a  Jewish  origin.  Josephus  {A  nt.  xvvi,  i,  3) 
says  of  the  Pharisees  that  they  hold  to  the  confinement 
of  the  souls  of  the  wicked  in  an  everlasting  prison,  bat 
that  the  righteous  ^have  power  to  revive  and  live 
again.*'  In  a  second  passage  (  War,  ii,  8, 14)  he  describes 
the  Pharisaic  doctrine  in  a  similar  manner,  for  it  is  not 
probable  that^  in  this  last  place,  he  intends  to  ascribe  to 
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the  Phaiisees  a  doctrine  of  transmigration.  In  the  Book 
uf  Daniel  (xii,2)  it  is  dedaxed  that  both  the  righteous 
tnd  wicked  will  be  raised  from  the  grave,  although  it  is 
not  certain  whether  the  sacred  writer  at  the  moment 
has  in  mind  the  whole  boman  race  or  only  IsraeL  The 
New  Testament  teaches  us  that  both  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  will  be  raised  from  the  dead  (John  ▼,  28, 29 ; 
Acts  sxiv,  15;  Rev.  xx,  11-15).  The  passages  on  this 
topic  in  the  writings  of  Paul  pertain  chiefly  to  the  con- 
aequences  of  redemption,  and  hence  relate  to  the  resur^ 
reetion  of  believers.  The  idea  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
Mints,  and  of  their  participation  in  a  temporal,  millen- 
niti  reign  of  Christ,  was  early  adopted,  especially  by 
Jewish  Christians.  In  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (cir. 
100)  we  find  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day  (Gen.  ii,  2,  8) 
sjmibolicaUy  interpreted,  with  the  aid  of  PSa.  xc,  4,  and 
mtde  to  prefigure  a  rest  of  Christ  and  his  saints,  to  con- 
tinue for  a  thousand  years  (ch.  xv).  The  millennial 
theory  was  embraced  in  a  sensuous  form  by  Cerinthus 
(Bosebios,  HisU  EceL  iii,  28;  vii,  25).  It  is  found  in 
apocfyphfll  books  by  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  in  the 
(list  age  of  the  Gospel — in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  in  the 
Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  and  in  the  Sibyl- 
fine  Books.  It  penetrated  into  the  Crentile  branch  of 
the  Church,  and  spread  extensively.  Papias,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  John  the 
Apnetle,  is  mentioned  by  Irenasus  and  Eusebius  as  an 
adherent  of  this  doctrine.  The  colossal  grapes  which 
Papias  supposed  that  the  millennial  days  would  provide 
suggest  the  idea  which  he  entertained  of  this  happy 
period.  It  is  tme  that  the  Chiliastic  doctrine  wean  a 
Jodaic  stamp,  and  arose,  in  some  degree,  from  Judaic 
influences;  but,  as  Domer  has  observed,  there  is  one 
marked  distinction  between  the  millenarian  views  of 
Christians  and  all  Jewish  theories  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom.  Christian  millenarians  unanimously  consid- 
ered the  earthly  kingdom  as  limited  in  its  duration,  and 
as  introductory  to  a  spiritual  and  eternal  state  of  being. 
The  triumph  of  the  Gospel  through  the  agency  of  a 
present  Redeemer  was  to  be  attended  with  the  renova- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  the  everlasting, 
heavenly  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  the  proper  sequel 
of  the  last  judgment.  Tracing  down  the  history  of  the 
doctrine,  we  find  that  Justin  Martyr  (cir.  150)  received 
iu  In  the  dialogue  with  Trypho  (c  80),  he  says  that 
he  himself  and  ^  many  others'*  hold  that  Jerusalem  will 
be  built  again  as  a  residence  for  Christ,  with  the  patri- 
archs and  saints.  He  says  that  there  are  ^  many  of  a 
pare  and  devout  Christian  mind  who  are  not  of  the  same 
opinion  ;**  but  he  adds,  ^  I,  and  all  other  Christians  whose 
belief  is  in  every  respect  correct,  know  that  there  will 
be  both  a  resurrection  of  the  fiesh  and  a  thousand  years 
in  Jerusalem,  which  will  then  be  rebuilt,  adorned,  and 
enlarged,  as  the  prophets  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  and  others  de- 
rlare.**  Justin  quotes  in  support  of  his  opinion  Isa.  Ixv, 
17  sq.;  Gen.  ii,  2,  in  connection  with  Psa.  xc,  8;  Rev. 
XX,  i-6,  and  other  passages.  Irenseus  b  likewise  a  mil- 
lenarian. He  speaks  {A  dr.  Hcsr,  V,  xxxiii,  2)  of  "  the 
times  of  the  kingdom,**  when  the  '*  righteous  shall  bear 
role  upon  their  rising  from  the  dead ;  when  also  the  cre- 
ation, having  been  renovated  and  set  free,  shall  fructify 
with  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  food,  from  the  dew  of 
heaven  and  firom  the  fertility  of  the  earth.**  Here  fol- 
lows the  citation  from  Papias  in  regard  to  the  colossal 
fruit  of  the  vine.  TertulUan  advocated  the  same  doc- 
trine. Notwithstanding  the  extensive  spreading  of  the 
millenarian  tenet,  it  woidd  be  a  rash  inference  to  assume 
that  it  was  universal,  or  accepted  as  the  creed  of  the 
(Thorch.  On  this  point  Neander  has  good  observations 
{ Ck  ffui^  Torrey's  transL,  i,  651).  The  first  decided 
opponent  of  whom  we  have  a  knowledge  was  Caius,  the 
Roman  presbyter,  about  the  year  200.  The  crass  form 
m  which  ChiUasm  entered  into  the  heresy  of  Montanism 
eontribated  materiaUy  to  the  strengthening  of  the  an- 
tagonism to  millenarian  views.  The  Alexandrian  school 
•loosed  them  with  energy,  particularly  Origen,  with 
whoB"^  peculiar  opinions  it  was  inconsistent.     Nepos,  an 


Egyptian  bishop,  about  the  middle  of  the  8d  century, 
wrote,  in  defence  of  the  doctrine,  a  work  entitled  A 
Confvkition  of  the  AUegorisU^  by  which  name  were  des- 
ignated such  as  explained  allegorically  the  passages  on 
which  the  opinion  of  a  millennium  rested.  This  work, 
which  acquired  much  reputation,  was  refuted  with  equal 
seal  afld  candor  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  It  was 
still  common,  however,  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  him- 
self was  one  of  its  opponents.  But  gradually  the  tenet 
which  had  so  widely  prevailed  became  obnoxious  and 
proscribed.  One  great  reason  of  this  remarkable  change 
of  sentiment  is  to  be  found  in  the  altered  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  Church.  Christians  at  first  yearned  for 
the  reappearance  of  the  Lord.  Moreover,  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  raise  their  faith  and  hopes  so  high 
as  to  expect  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
moral  power  of  the  cross,  independently  of  the  personal 
and  supernatural  interposition  of  Christ.  But  as  the 
Gospel  made  progress,  the  possibility  and  probability  of 
a  peaceful  victory  of  the  Christian  cause  over  all  its  ad- 
versaries, by  the  might  of  truth  and  of  the  Spirit,  gained 
a  lodgment  in  the  convictions  of  good  men.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Origen  (b.  180,  d.  254)  is  the  first  of  the  an- 
cient ecclesiastical  writers  to  affirm  the  practioableness 
of  such  a  triumph  of  the  Gospel  through  its  own  inher- 
ent eflUcacy.  The  Judaic  and  Judaizing  associations  of 
the  millenarian  opinion  were  not  without  a  strong  influ- 
ence in  rendering  it  suspected  and  unpopular.  Augus- 
tine's treatment  of  the  subject  marks  an  epoch.  He 
says  {De  Civitate  Dei^  xx,  7)  that  he  had  once  held  to 
a  millenarian  Sabbath;  nor  does  he  consider  the  doc- 
trine objectionable,  provided  the  Joys  of  the  righteous 
are  figured  as  spirituaL  But,  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
subject,  he  advocates  the  proposition  that  the  earthly 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  Church,  which  was  even  then 
in  the  millennial  sera,  and  on  the  road  to  a  glorious  as- 
cendency over  all  its  enemies.  It  would  seem  that  this 
modified  interpretation  of  prophecy,  sustained  as  it  was 
by  the  authority  of  the  principid  Latin  father,  gave 
color  to  the  mediaeval  speculations  on  this  subject.  As 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1000  approached,  it  was  a  natural 
corollary  that  the  judgment  and  the  end  of  the  world 
would  then  occur.  Hence  there  was  a  widespread  ex- 
citement throughout  Western  Europe,  from  the  appre- 
hension that  the  ^dies  ire**  was  at  hand.  There  were 
not  wanting  in  the  Middle  Ages  ^  apocalyptic  parties** 
— enthusiasts,  whether  individuals  or  in  bands — who 
looked  for  the  miraculous  advent  of  Jesus  as  the  indis- 
pensable means  of  purifying  and  extending  the  Chnrch. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  traditional  method  of  inter- 
preting the  Book  of  Revelation  was  abandoned.  The 
papacy  was  extensively  regarded  as  Antichrist,  and  Lu- 
ther and  other  leading  Reformers  frequently  supposed 
themselves  authorized  by  the  signs  of  Uie  times  to  ex- 
pect the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord.  A  fanatical  form 
of  millenarianism  was  espoused  by  the  Anabaptists  of 
Germany,  who  took  possession  of  the  city  of  MUnster, 
and  set  up  the  reign  of  the  saints. 

The  millenarian  doctrine,  in  its  essential  characteris- 
tics, has  had  adherents  among  some  of  the  sober-minded 
theologians  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  later  times.  Of 
these,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  is  John  Albert 
Bengel,  the  author  of  the  Gnomon,  who  defended  his 
opinion  in  his  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  published 
in  1740.  He  was  followed  by  other  divines  of  repute ; 
and  the  doctrine  has  not  been  without  prominent  sup- 
porters among  the  Lutherans  down  to  the  present  time. 
One  of  the  latest  of  their  number  who  has  discussed  this 
question  is  the  Rev.  A.  Koch  {Das  tausendjahrige  Reich, 
Basle,  1872).  This  writer  endeavors,  in  particular,  to 
refute  the  arguments  adduced  against  the  doctrine  of  a 
miUennium  by  the  German  commentators  Hengsten- 
berg,  Keil,  and  Kliefoth. 

In  all  the  other  various  orthodox  Protestant  bodies 
there  are  many  who  believe  in  the  personal  advent  of 
Christ  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  millennial  king- 
dom.   Now,  as  in  former  ages,  the  literal  restoration  of 
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the  Jews  to  Palestine,  and  their  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity, is  frequently  a  part  of  this  creed.  The  coming 
of  Christ  in  visible  glory  is  to  be  signalized,  it  is  held, 
by  this  among  other  wonderful  events.  The  Chiliastic 
tenet  forms  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
"  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,"  or  the  religious  denomi- 
nation commonly  known  as  Irvingites.  (See  Ihe  arL 
Catholic  Apobtolic  Church,  and  Ikvixo,  Edward, 
in  this  Cyclopedia.)  Christ  is  to  come  and  gather  his 
elect  together;  the  Jews  are  to  be  brought  back  to  their 
ancient  land;  the  Gospel  is  to  be  extended  by  their  in- 
strumentality, and  by  the  new  agencies  connected  with 
the  personal  presence  of  the  Lord,  over  the  earth.  Then 
is  to  follow  the  Judgment  and  the  end  of  the  world. 
Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  millenarian  view,  as 
cherished  by  the  followers  of  Mr.  Irving. 

In  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  Church  many  secta 
have  arisen  by  whom  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ  to 
set  up  a  visible  empire  has  been  proclaimed.  One  of 
these  is  the  class  designated  as  "  Millerites'*  (q.  v.),  the 
disciples  of  William  Miller  (q.  v.).  He  was  bom  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1781,  and  died  in  1849.  With  slen- 
der resources  of  learning,  he  b^an,  about  the  year  1833, 
to  preach  on  the  subject  of  the  second  advent,  which  he 
declared,  on  the  ground  of  his  interpretation  of  the 
prophecies,  to  be  near  at  hand.  The  Millerites  at  length 
went  so  far  as  to  fix  a  certain  day  in  the  year  1843  when 
the  Lord  was  to  appear  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Some 
gave  up  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  prepared  robes 
in  which  to  ascend  and  meet  Christ.  Subsequently  the 
members  of  this  sect — if  sect  it  is  to  be  called — ceased  to 
define  the  precise  time  of  the  miraculous  advent,  but 
continued  to  wait  for  it  as  qear.  See  Adventists.  The 
Millerites,  in  common  with  many  other  Chiliasts,  have 
supposed  themselves  to  be  furnished  by  the  prophecies 
with  the  means  of  calculating  with  mathematical  accu- 
racy the  time  of  the  Saviour's  glorious  advent. 

When  we  leave  the  history  of  the  doctrine,  and  look 
at  the  exegetical  arguments  of  the  several  parties,  it 
becomes  plain  that  they  are  guided  by  diverse  principles 
of  interpretation.  With  respect  to  certain  passages, 
millenarians  adopt  a  second  sense,  or  a  figurative,  trop- 
ical interpretation.  This  is  the  character  of  their  view 
of  the  sabbatical  rest,  as  predicted  in  Gen.  ii,  2,  8,  and 
Psa.  xc,  4.  On  the  contrary,  to  the  passages  in  Isaiah 
and  other  prophets  which  describe  Jerusalem  as  the 
centre  and  resort  of  worshippers  of  all  nations,  promise 
Canaan  as  an  everlasting  possession  to  the  Jews,  and 
depict  their  splendid  restoration  to  power  and  plenty, 
they  give  a  literal  interpretation.  The  same  course  u 
pursued  by  them  with  regard  to  Rev.  xx,  and  with  re- 
gard to  all  that  is  said  of  the  first  and  the  second  resur- 
rection. Thev  attach  often  a  literal  sense  to  the  decla- 
ration  of  Jesus  (Matt,  xxvi,  29 ;  Mark  xiv,  25)  in  which 
he  speaks  of  diinking  new  wine  in  his  Father's  kingdom. 
The}'  consider  their  general  view  to  be  favored  by  Luke 
xiv,  14  ("the  resurrection  of  the  just");  Luke  xx,  85 
("  they  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that 
world  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead**) ;  by  John  vi, 
39,  44  (which  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of  believers, 
without  any  mention  of  others).  The  promise  of  Christ 
that  the  disciples  at  "  the  regeneration" — or  the  resti- 
tution of  all  things,  and  the  deliverance  of  all  things 
from  corruption — shall  sit  on  thrones,  judging  the  tribes 
of  Israel  (Matt,  xix,  28),  is  confidently  referred  to  as 
proving  the  millenarian  hypothesis.  So  the  statements 
of  John  and  Paul  with  respect  to  Antichrist,  and  the 
sins  and  perils  to  immediately  precede  the  advent — cor- 
roborated, as  they  suppose,  by  the  Saviour's  own  pre- 
dictions in  Matt  xxiv  and  xxv,  and  the  parallel  pas- 
sages— are  brought  forward  in  defence  of  their  position. 

The  opponents  of  the  millenarians  rely  principally 
upon  the  passages  in  which  the  resurrection  of  the  good 
and  evil  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  simultaneous,  or  with- 
out any  considerable  interval  of  time  interposed.  They 
appeal  also  to  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
in  which'  the  general  judgment  is  connected  immedi- 


ately with  the  second  advent.  Their  conception  of  the 
prospects  and  destiny  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  are  de- 
rived from  passages  like  the  parables  of  the  leaven,  of 
the  mustard-seed,  and  of  the  husbandman.  That  it  was 
expedient  for  Christ  to  go  away  from  his  disciples  in 
order  that  his  visible  presence  might  give  way  to  bis 
invisible  presence  and  influence  everywhere,  and  to  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  is  considered  an  argument 
against  the  general  philosophy  on  which  the  roiUena- 
rian  tenet  resta.  It  is  thought  to  be  more  consonant 
with  the  genius  of  Christianity,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Jewish  economy,  to  look  for  a  triumph  of  the  Gospd  in 
the  earth  by  moral  forces  and  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  within  the  souls  of  men,  than  to  expect  the  stu- 
pendous miracle  of  Christ's  reappearance  as  a  Ruler  on 
this  globe,  for  the  spiritual  subjugation  of  unbelievers 
and  enemies.  Hence  those  who  reject  Chiliasm  give  a 
figurative  rendering  to  the  prophetic  passages  in  the 
Apocalypse  which  are  the  most  plausible  argument  for 
that  theory.  The  tendency  of  the  millenarian  theory 
to  chill  the  hopes,  and  thus  repress  the  missionary  activ- 
ity of  Christians,  by  exhibiting  the  world  as  in  a  process 
of  deterioration,  and  by  representing  the  efforts  of  Chris- 
tians to  convert  mankind  as  fruitless,  until  the  coming 
of  Christ,  constitutes  not  the  least  serious  objection  to 
such  opinions. 

There  is  in  England  at  the  present  time  an  energetic 
prc^Miganda  of  millenarian  notions,  called  the  ^  Prophecy 
Investigation  Society,"  which  oonnsts  of  fifty  members, 
some  of  them  prominent  Churchmen,  and  which  has 
published  a  series  of  volumes  on  prophetic  subjects,  add- 
ing largely  to  apocalyptic  literature.  There  are  abo 
numerous  journals  published  in  England  to  support  these 
views.  The  most  important  is  the  Qvarterfy  Journal 
of  Prophecy,  edited  by  Dr.  Bonar,  of  the  Free  Chorch 
of  Scotland,  which  has  been  established  fourteen  yeai^ 
and  has  a  large  circulation.  The  Rainbow  is  a  nHHithly 
periodical ;  the  Christian  Ohtervtr,  the  monthly  journal 
of  the  evangelicals,  often  displays  millenarian  tenden- 
cies. There  are,  besides,  numerous  weeklies  of  small 
circulation,  the  chief  being  the  RevivaUtt,  originally  es- 
tablished to  promote  revivals  in  personal  religion,  bat 
now  devoted  to  the  spread  of  millenarian  views.  Nor 
is  the  interest  in  this  subject  confined  to  Dissenters  in 
England  or  Scotland ;  a  certain  class  of  minds  in  the 
Establuhed  Church  seem  to  be  just  as  strongly  contam- 
inated. For  many  successive  years,  during  Lent,  courses 
of  lectures  have  been  delivered  in  St.  Greorge's  Church, 
Bloomsbury,  on  the  subject  of  the  second  advent,  by 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  course  for 
the  year  1849  was  printed,  under  the  title  of  The  PrieH 
upon  hit  Throne,  being  lectures  by  twelve  dergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  James 
Haldane  Stewart,  M.A.,  rector  of  Limpsfield  (Lond.  1849). 
This  is,  next  to  Dr.  Brown's  Second  Coming  of  our 
Lord,  the  ablest  book  against  the  millenarian  doctrine. 
One  of  the  latest  productions  in  English  is  The  End  <if 
all  Thing*,  or  ihe  Coming  of  Christ,  by  an  anonymous 
author,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  b 
an  argument  against  miUenarianism,  and  is  interesting 
for  its  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  doctrine  with  the  weU- 
meaning  but  weak-minded  Papias,  and  its  progress 
through  all  the  sects  and  shades  of  belief,  until  ^more 
than  half  of  the  evangelical  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  at  this  moment  millenarians." 

Among  the  most  important  writings  on  the  millen- 
nium are  Corrodi,  Krit,  Gesch.  d,  Chiliasmns  (Frankfort, 
1871) ;  Domer,  Gesch,  d.  Person  Christi,  voL  i ;  Herzog, 
Real'Encyldop,  art.  Chiliasmus.  See  also  the  exegeti- 
cal criticism  in  Rothe's  DogmatH,  pt.  ii,  sec  iL  Most 
of  the  recent  treatises  on  doctrinal  theology — for  exam- 
ple, that  of  Gass,  Dogmengeschichte,  ii,  477  sq. ;  and  the 
able  work  by  Dr.  Hodge — contain  discussions  of  this 
subject  Among  the  special  write-rs  on  the  subject  may 
be  consulted,  on  the  millenarian  side,  Mede,  Abbadie, 
Beverley,  Burnet,  Hartley,  Price,  Frere,  Irving,  Birks, 
Bickersteth,  Brooks,  the  duke  of  Manchester,  Begg, 
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Bmgh,  GresweD,  Gilfflkn,  Bonar,  Elliot,  Homeis  Bur- 
cbell.  Wood,  Tyso,  Molyneox,  etc. ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  bishop  Hall,  R.  Baxter,  Gippa,  Dr.  David  Brown, 
Wald^^ve,  Fairbaim,  Urwick,  Bash,  and  many  others. 
Floerke  (evangelical  pastor  in  Lubz),  Die  Lehre  vom 
twumdjdkrigem  Seiche,  Em  (keoloffucker  Venuch.  (Mar> 
bmg,  1859, 8vo) ;  Yolck,  Der  ChUiasmus  seiner  neuesten 
BdoSn^fwmg  ^tgen&berf  etne  kittorisch-exeffetische  Stwdie 
(Dorpat,  1869,  8vo);  Carson,  The  Personal  Reign  qf 
Christ  during  the  Millennium  proved  to  be  unposetUe 
(1873, 12nio);  Second  AdeenHsm  in  the  Light  of  Jewish 
History,  by  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Hopkins,  edited  by  Joseph 
R.  Boyd,  D.D.  (N.  Y.  1878, 12mo).  The  foUowing  peri- 
odicals  may  be  consulted  to  advantiige :  Church  of  Eng- 
land Mev.  1854,  Oct.  p.  448;  Lond.  Rev.  No.  x,  art.  ix; 
MetL  Qu,  Rev,  1845,  Jan.  art  r  and  vii;  1850,  July,  p. 
485;  1851,  April,  p.  825;  1868,  Oct.  p.  615;  Kitto,yotir^ 
nal  of  Sacred  Literature,  1854,  July,  p.  505;  Oct  p.  19 
m^ ;  1856,  Jan.  p.  467 ;  ^  mer.  Presb,  Rev.  1861,  April,  p. 
403;  1864,  ApxU,  p.  177  sq.;  July.  p.  411;  1865,  April, 
pL  195;  Princet,  Rev,  1867,  Jan.  p.  160 :  Evangel  Qu.  Rev, 
1861,  Jan.  art.  u;  1868,  July,  p.  387;  Theological  Medium 
(Cumberland  Presb.  Church),  1873,  April,  art.  ix;  Bib- 
Kotheea  Sacra,  1873,  Jan.  art.  iv ;  Qu,  Rev^  Evang,  Luth, 
Churdk,  1873,  Jan.  art.  ii.     (G.  P.  F.) 

miler,  Armistead,  a  Presbyterian  missionary 
of  African  parentage,  was  bom  in  North  <}arolina  about 
1880  as  a  slave,  but  was  liberated  and  went  to  Africa 
when  a  boy;  was  educated  in  the  Alexander  High 
School,  Liberia,  and  afterwards  returned  to  America, 
and  leoeived  a  theological  training  in  the  Asbmun  In- 
stitute, Oxford,  Pa.  In  1859  he  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained by  New  Castle  Presbytery,  and  soon  afterwards 
went  to  Africa,  and  became  pastor  «f  Mount  Coffee 
Church,  Liberia,  where  he  died,  Jan.  15, 1865. — Wilson, 
Presk  Hist.  AUnanac,  1866,  p.  13L     (J.  L.  S,) 

Bfllller,  Charles  "W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Wayne  County, 
Ind^  in  1820.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1840,  and 
continued  ftithful  in  the  prosecution  and  studies  of  the 
work.  When  failing  health  obliged  him  to  seek  the 
dimate  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  went  to  Colorado 
as  a  laborer  for  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  acceptedly  applied  himself  to  his  task.  He  died  in 
Cf^rado  City,  (Jolorado,  April  8,  1872,  universally  de- 
plored, and  long  to  be  remembered  for  his  great  activ- 
ity. Three  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
converted  under  hu  preaching.  See  F.  H.  Sutherland, 
in  the  Central  Christian  Advocate  (M.  E.  Ch.,  South), 
May  1, 1872. 

Miller,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal CHiurch,  was  bom  at  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  Nov. 
24, 1792.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1816  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Conference.  For  several  years  he 
was  chaplain  at  the  State  Prison  at  Wethersfield.  In 
1855  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Hartford 
District.  He  died  at  Bristol,  0)nn.,  Dec  26,  1855. 
David  Miller  was  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  a  (Prac- 
tical mind,  which  aided  him  in  his  own  affairs  and  also 
in  giving  counsel  to  others.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
plain  and  earnest,  relying  upon  the  tmth  which  he  en- 
deavored always  to  proclaim  in  the  spirit  of  one  deter- 
mined not  to  know  anything  among  men  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified. 

BCiller,  George,  D.D.,  an  Irish  divine,  distin- 
fnnshed  for  hia  eminence  in  theology*  history,  and  liter- 
atore,  waa  bora  at  Dublin  OcU  22, 1764.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College  in  his  native  city,  and,  after 
receiving  holy  orders,  soon  rose  to  prominence.  In  1801 
he  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  Armagh,  and  lecturer 
of  modem  histoiy  at  his  alma  mater.  His  lectures  at- 
izicted  universal  attention,  and  were  published  in  1816, 
under  the  title  of  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Modem 
History  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French 
Revolution  (Dublin,  1816,  8  vols.;  1852,  4  vols.  8vo). 
This  work  of  Dr.  Miller  ^'posseseea  unity  of  subject,  har- 


mony of  proportion,  and  connection  of  parts;  thereby 
constituting  one  of  the  best  of  modem  histories  in  Eng- 
lish, and  affording  a  ^rstematic  view  of  the  progress  of 
civilization*^  (For,  Qu,  Rev,),  ^  Dr.  Miller  assumes,  as 
the  basis  of  his  system,  that  all  the  events  of  this  world 
have  an  intrinsic  connection,  which  gives  them  the  co- 
herence and  the  unity  of  a  moral  drama.  A  single  event 
or  period,  taken  by  itaelf,  is  a  grain  of  dust  in  this  mighty 
balance**  {Edinb,  Rev.  1,  287  sq.).  "  Dr.  Miller,**  says  a 
prominent  critic  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine 
(xiii,  572),  ^  advances  and  establishes  his  great  princi- 
ple, that  C^d  reigneth  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  that  the 
end  of  the  divine  govemment  is  man*s  improvement.** 
In  the  winter  of  1817  Dr.  Miller  was  induced  to  apply 
for  the  head-mastership  of  the  Royal  School  of  Armagh, 
which  was  immediately  conferred  upon  him.  In  con- 
junction with  many  able  champions  of  Protestantism, 
he  made  a  noble  stand  against  the  fatal  policy  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen,  by  which  Roman  Catholics  were  admit- 
ted to  political  power.  While  Dr.  Miller,  in  1798,  had 
hailed  with  pleasure  the  commencement  of  political  con- 
cessions to  the  Romish  Church,  and  had  even  lent  a 
helping  hand  to  these  reforms,  he  now,  with  deeper  phi- 
losophy and  wider  statesmanship,  opposed  the  growing 
political  power  of  the  Romanists.  His  Letter  to  Mr, 
Plunhett  on  the  Policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Question 
(Loud.  1826)  is  a  fiur  index  to  his  opinions.  In  the 
same  year  he  showed  himself  the  champion  of  the  tme 
faith  by  attacking  the  modem  Arian  opinions  in  his 
Observations  on  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity  and  on  the 
Athanasian  Creed;  and  when  the  Pusey  (q.  v.)  discus- 
sions were  at  their  height,  he  published  A  Letter  to  Dr, 
Pusey  in  reference  to  his  JAtter  to  the  Ij>rd  Bishop  qf 
Oxford  (1840,  8vo).  A  Second  JMter  to  Dr.  Pusey  was 
published  in  the  winter  of  1841,  and  it  suffices  to  say 
that  Dr.  Biiller  was  thereafter  considered  one  of  the 
most  formidable  opponents  of  Puseyism.  In  his  posi- 
tion as  head-master  of  the  Royal  School  of  Armagh 
he  showed  himself  uncompromising  in  his  defence  of 
Scriptural  education  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Miller,  being  firmly 
persuaded  that  *^most  of  our  relations  to  our  fellow- 
men,  for  which  education  is  to  prepare  us,  grow  out 
of  our  relations  to  Crod,**  advocated  Scriptural  educa- 
tion as  the  only  true  system.  Christian  influence  must 
pervade  the  whole  educational  institution,  he  asserted, 
and  all  our  knowledge  must  be  derived  from  the  holy 
Scriptures.  His  Case  of  the  Church  Education  Soci- 
ety of  Ireland  argued  in  Reply  to  Dr,  Elrington  (Lond. 
1847),  and  hia  Supplement  to  the  Case  of  the  Church  Ed- 
ucation Society  (Dublin,  1847),  are  most  important  state- 
ments of  what  true  education  ought  to  accomplish. 
Blessed  with  a  mind  peculiarly  che^ul,  contontod  and 
happy  in  his  disposition,  devout  in  his  religion,  truly 
philosophic  in  his  learning,  Dr,  Miller  was  beloved  and 
esteeaaed  by  all  who  came  into  official  or  private  con- 
nection with  him.  He  died  Oct.  6, 1848.  See  Memoii 
ofDr,  Miller  in  Bohn*s  edition  of  Miller's  History,  iv,  5 
sq. ;  DubUn  University  Mag,  xvii,  674  sq. ;  Edinburgh 
Review,  i,  287  sq.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
i4u/Aorf,ii,1282.     (R.S.R.) 

Miller,  Qeorge  Benjamiii,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
divine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  bora  of  Moravian 
parentage  at  Emmons,  Lehigh  (}ounty.  Pa.,  June  10, 
1795.  His  father,  the  Rev.  George  G.  Miller,  connected 
Mrith  the  classical  and  theological  school  at  Nazareth, 
and  descended  from  a  long  line  of  Moravian  clergymen, 
furaished  him  with  special  facilities  for  intellectual  and 
moral  culture.  He  entored  Nazareth  Hall  as  a  pupil 
when  only  eight  years  of  age,  and  there  he  continued  his 
studies  for  eight  years.  He  then  left  for  Philadelphia, 
and  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  a  privato 
schooL  Subsequently  he  turaed  his  attention  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  but  he  soon  discovered  that  the  work 
was  not  adapted  to  his  natural  tastes  and  inclinations. 
In  less  than  a  year  he  resumed  his  former  employment, 
and  became  associated  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hazelius  as 
an  instructor  in  an  academy  at  New  Germantown,  N.  J., 
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and  at  the  same  time  cootinued  his  theological  studies, 
which  had  been  commenced  at  Nazareth.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1818  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry 
at  Canajoharie,  N.  T.,  having  been  previously  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  New  York  Mintsteriuro,  then  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Quitman.  In  connec- 
tion with  his  pastoral  labors  be  established  a  classical 
school,  and  gave  regular  instruction.  In  this  position 
he  faithfully  labored  till  1827,  when  he  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  again  be- 
came the  colleague  of  Dr.  Hazelius,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  principal  of  the  institution  in  1830.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  five  years  spent  in  the  work  of  teaching  and 
preaching  elsewhere,  he  continued  connected  with  thu 
seminary,  either  as  principal  or  professor  of  theology, 
until  his  death,  devoting  ill  his  enei^ies  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  young  men  for  college  or  of  candidates  for  the 
holy  ministry.  His  name  will  always  be  as  closely 
identified  with  the  historv  of  the  institution  as  that  o^ 

• 

its  benevolent  founder.  He  died  with  the  harness  on, 
April  5, 1869.  Dr.  Miller  was  married  to  Delia  B.  Sny- 
der in  1816,  and  in  1866  commemorated  his  **  golden 
wedding"  with  a  large  number  of  relatives  and  friends, 
who  had  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  country  to 
present  their  congratulations  and  good  wishes,  the  whole 
family,  twenty-three  in  number,  on  the  evening  preced- 
ing the  wedding  festivities,  uniting  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  reverend  patriarch,  sur- 
rounded by  three  generations,  administering  the  sacred 
ordinance.  Dr.  Miller  was  a  man  of  quick,  acute,  and 
discriminating  intellect.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
accurate  and  ripe  scholarship.  As  a  man  of  learning,  he 
had  few  superiors  in  the  country.  He  had  a  perfect 
command  of  his  own  venuu:ular,  and  spoke  and  wrote 
<rerman  and  French  with  wonderful  facility.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  exact  sciences,  his  acquaintance  with 
history  was  very  extensive,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  classics  critical  and  complete.  He  was  also  a 
profound  Hebraist,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Script- 
ures, so  that  he  never  found  it  necessary  to  use  a  con- 
cordance, but  could  turn  with  almost  unfailing  intuition 
to  the  required  passage  of  the  sacred  page.  Dr.  Miller 
was  noted  as  a  man  of  original  thought  and  independent 
research.  As  a  writer,  he  was  universally  commended 
as  dear,  accurate,  and  instructive.  The  productions  of 
his  pen  show  his  power  of  analysis,  of  generalization, 
and  great  condensation  in  the  method  of  statement. 
His  extensive  erudition  and  enlarged  experience  were 
only  surpassed  by  the  loveliness  of  his  Christian  charac- 
ter; and  his  earnest,  simple-hearted,  active  piety  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  aill  who  came  within  the  range 
of  his  influence.  His  elevated  type  of  Christian  excel- 
lence, his  high  culture,  his  unpretending,  modest  char- 
acter, his  life  unsullied  by  a  single  stain,  attracted  to- 
wards him  by  the  strongest  sympathies  all  men.  He 
was  is  bright  and  shining  light  in  the  Church,  and  his 
name  will  ever  be  cherished  with  the  most  aflRM^tionate 
interest.  All  his  acquisitions  were  made  subordinate 
to  that  which  most  deeply  interested  his  active  mind 
— the  study  of  divine  truth.  All  his  treasures  were  laid 
at  the  Master's  feet,  and  devoted  entirely  to  his  service. 
When,  in  1836,  he  received  the  distinction  of  D.D.  fnun 
Union  College,  he  meekly  submitted,  remarking  to  a 
friend  that  the  letters  would  serve  as  a  good  Scriptural 
motto,  Dto  Duct,  The  Lutheran  Church  owes  to  him 
as  much  as  to  any  other  laborer  in  this  country.  The 
only  works  published  by  Dr.  Miller  are  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mon* on  some  of  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Got-' 
pely  and  a  text^book  on  German  Grammar,  which  never 
reached  an  extensive  circulation.  For  a  more  detailed 
account,  see  EvangeL  Qfi,  Rev,  1870,  Jan.  p.  25  sq. ;  ife- 
tnorial  Volume  of  Hartwick  Seminary,     (M.  L.  S.) 

Miller,  George  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  near  Westminster,  Md.,  in 
1836.  He  was  converted  at  sixteen ;  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  United  Brethren  Church  in  his  twenty-fifth 
jrear,  and  travelled  for  seven  consecutive  years.    He 


then  Joined  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  he  labored  until  his  death,  at  Pioneer, 
Ohio,  Aug.  10, 1872.  He  was  an  earnest  and  sucoessfid 
minister,  a  faithful  and  beloved  pastor. 

MiUer,  Hugh,  one  of  the  roost  noted  chaimcteis 
among  the  English-speaking  nations  of  our  century,  the 
champion  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  de- 
fender of  revelation  from  **  scientists,"  falsely  so  caDed, 
was  bom  of  very  humble  parentage  at  Cromarty,  in 
Scotland,  Oct  10, 1805.  He  received  hb  first  education 
at  the  parish  school,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
fondness  for  poetry  and  poetical  composition.  At  that 
early  age  he  was  an  extensive  reader,  and  placed  under 
contribution  the  libruries  of  the  parish.  In  this  way  be 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  extended  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture, which  availed  him  in  after-life.  But  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  education  consisted  in  the  natuial- 
history  instruction  he  received  from  an  nnde  who  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  observation  of  natural  phenom- 
ena. His  poverty  proved  an  obstacle  to  a  ct^legiate 
education,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leara  a  trade  In  order 
to  secure  a  livelihood.  He  determined  fortunately,  as 
his  later  history  proved,  to  become  a  stone-mason.  This 
occupation  unexpectedly  fostered  the  taste  he  had  ac- 
quired for  the  study  of  natural  history;  and  while  hew- 
ing blocks  of  stone  in  the  quarry,  he  was  diligently 
studying  the  tracies  they  exhibited  of  their  past  hutoir. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  he  prepared  himself  to  beoone 
the  historian  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  anaong  the  rocks 
of  which  he  principally  worked.  '^It  was  the  ncees- 
sity  which  made  roe  a  quarrier  that  taught  me  to  be  a 
geologist,"  he  himself  wrote  in  after>life.  He  labored 
as  a  quariyman  and  stone-mason  for  about  fifteen  yean, 
constantly  improving  himself  in  his  leisure  hours  by  read- 
ing and  study.  The  publication  of  a  volume  of  poems 
which  he  wrote  during  that  time  attracted  the  attentien 
of  some  persons,  who,  by  procuring  him  a  situation  in  a 
bank  of  his  native  village,  enabled  him  to  devote  more 
time  to  his  studies.  He  now  commenced  contributing 
to  several  newspapers.  The  Church  of  Scotland  was  at 
that  time  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  a  division.  The  Independents,  who  wished 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  higher  clergy,  received 
great  support  from  the  people*,  Miller  rendered  them 
great  service  when  the  contest  came  to  a  dose  by  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Auchterarder  case, 
in  18S9,  by  his  pamphlet,  entitled  A  Letierfrom  One  of 
the  Scottish  People  to  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Browgh- 
am  and  Vaux  on  the  Opinions  expressed  6y  his  LordMp 
in  the  Auchterarder  Case,  This  remarkable  letter  drew 
towards  him  the  attention  of  the  evang^cal  party,  and 
he  was  selected  as  the  most  competent  person  to  conduct 
the  newly-started  Witness  newspaper,  the  principal  met- 
ropolitan organ  of  the  Free  Church.  This  paper  owed 
its  success  to  his  able  contributions — political,  ecdenas- 
tical,  and  geological.  His  articles  on  geology  he  con- 
tributed to  the  first  congress  of  the  British  Association, 
held  at  Glasgow  in  1840.  They  were  highly  praised 
by  Charles  Lyell,  Murchison,  Buckland,  and  Agassis, 
and  the  name  of  Miller  was  by  them  associated  with 
the  wonderful  fossil,  the  Pterichthys  Milleri,  which  he 
had  discovered  in  the  red  sandstone,  and  which  had 
previously  been  thought  to  contain  scarcely  any  fossiK 
Miller  published  these  articles  in  book  form,  under  the 
title  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  New  Walks  in  an  Old 
Field  (Edinburgh,  1841,  8vo;  often  reprinted,  both  in 
England  and  America).  In  1847  appeared  his  First 
Impressions  of  England  and  its  People  (8d  ed.  1868, 8ro), 
the  result  of  a  tour  made  during  the  previous  year. 
Some  parts  of  this  book,  especially  the  account  d  the 
pilgrimages  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  the  Leasowes, 
and  Olney,  and  other  places,  memoraUe  for  their  liter- 
ary associations,  are  among  the  very  finest  pieces  of 
descriptive  English.  A  magic  style  characterized  all 
his  works,  whether  those  of  a  more  popular  kind  or  his 
scientific  treatises,  such  as  the  Footprints  of  the  Cre^ 
ator  (1849),  a  work  suggested  by  the  Vestiges  ofCrea* 
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tku,  and  sabvefrive  of  the  faUmcies  of  that  mperficial 
and  plaiMiMfi  book.     **  There  was  nothing  in  Miller's 
woriu,**  says  the  Edmburgh  Review  for  July,  1858| 
**  which  so  much  surprised  the  reader  as  their  mere  lit- 
eraiy  merit.    Where  could  this  Cromarty  mason  have 
acquired  his  style  7**    Not  one  of  the  authors  of  our  day 
has  approached  Hugh  Miller  as  a  master  of  English 
composition,  for  the  equal  of  which  we  must  go  back  to 
tbe  times  of  Addison,  Hume,  and  Goldsmith.    During 
tlie  later  part  of  his  life  he  suiTered  severely  from  dis- 
caae  of  the  brain,  and  he  finally  shot  himself  while  in  a 
lit  of  somnambuUsm,  Dec  24, 1856.    His  death  caused 
a  most  painful  excitement.    Few  men  have  occupied  a 
higher  position  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen. 
He  was  a  noble  example  of  what  self-education  can  do 
for  a  man ;  and,  whether  regarded  as  the  feariess  and 
independent  writer,  or  the  man  of  literature  and  science, 
his  character  must  claim  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
posterity.    The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Miller,  or 
'^Old  Red,"  as  he  was  familiarly  named  by  his  scien- 
tific friends,  is  thus  described  by  one  who  bad  the  good 
fertane  to  see  him :  ^  A  head  of  great  massiveness, 
magnified  by  an  abundant  profusion  of  sub-Celtic  hair, 
wai  set  on  a  body  of  muscular  compactness,  but  which 
in  later  years  felt  the  underroinbig  influence  of  a  life 
of  unasnal  phyncal  and  mental  toil.    GeneraUy  wrapped 
in  a  bulky  plaid,  and  with  a  garb  ready  for  any  work, 
he  had  the  appearance  of  a  shepherd  finom  the  Ross- 
shin  hills  rather  than  an  author  and  a  man  of  science. 
In  eonveiaation  or  in  lecturing  the  man  of  original  gen- 
ius and  cultivated  mind  at  once  shone  out,  and  his 
abundant  information  and  philosophical  acuteness  were 
only  less  remarkable  than  his  amiaUe  disposition,  his 
geaerotts  spirit,  and  his  consistent,  humble  piety**  (Ld- 
enry  Gaxiie),    His  other  works  are,  The  Geology  of  the 
Ban  (1848, 8vo)  i—Om  certain  PeeuUaritiet  of  Structure 
i»  mme  andemt  GamAda  (fishes)  (1860)  i—On  the  Fomi 
Flora  ofScoUand  (1855)  -.— J/y  School  and  Schoolmat- 
krij  a  very  interesting  autobiography,  in  which  he  re- 
lates his  early  history,  and  his  struggles  in  pursuit  of 
adence  (1855)  -.^TAe  Testtmony  of  the  Rocks  (Lond. 
1858),  in  which  he  diacnsses  the  Biblical  bearings  of  ge- 
ology, published  after  his  death.    ^  Hugh  Miller,"  says 
the  writer  in  the  Edinbiurgh  Review  whom  we  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  quote,  "  must  undoubtedly  be  re- 
guded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  whom  Scot- 
land has  produced.  .  .  .  The  interest  of  his  narrative, 
the  puri^  of  his  style,  his  inexhaustible  faculty  of  happy 
and  ingenious  illustration,  his  high  imaginative  power, 
and  that  light  of  genius  which  it  is  so  diflicult  to  define 
yet  so  impossible  to  mistake,  all  promise  to  secure  for 
the  author  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  the  lasting  admi- 
ntion  of  his  ooontrymen."  The  different  scientific  works 
«f  Hugh  Miller  mark  an  important  epoch  in  the  prog- 
res  of  the  study  of  geology.    He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
popolarize  the  sabject.     **  Besides  adding  much  to  our 
imowledge,  and  placing  things  previously  known  in  a 
dear  and  pleasing  light,  Mr.  Miller's  performance  will 
be  very  acceptable  aLw  to  geologists  both  of  the  old  and 
young  school**  (/xmd  A  then,  1842,  p.  528).     *'  But  what 
is  m  a  great  degree  peculiar  to  our  author  is  the  success- 
ful combination  of  Christian  doctrines  with  pure  scien- 
tific truth**  (Agaasiz,  Introd.  to  Amer.  ed.  of  Footprints 
of  the  Creator),    See  Labor  and  Triumph:  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Hugh  Miller,  by  Thomas  N.  Brown,  D.D.  (Glas- 
gow and  N.  Y.  1858, 12mo) ;  Lond.  Gentleman's  Magazine^ 
1857,pti,p.244sq.;  ZxmdL^M«n.l856,p.l609;  EduA, 
Aev.  July,  1858,  art.  Hugh  Miller  (reprinted  in  the  Living 
Age,  Aug.  21, 1858);  North  Brit.  Rev.  Aug.  1854;  Alti- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Men  of 
the  Time,  a.  v. ;  EngL  Cgdop.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Ghsrale,  xxxv,  524;  New-Englander,  viii,  287;  North 
Amer.  Rev.  Ixxiii,  448;  Eclectic  Rev.  4th  series,  xxvii, 
686;  XV,  690;  BriL  Qu.  Rev.  1871,  July,  p.  40;  Meth. 
aL£ev.l859,Oct.p.513;  Westminster  Rev.  1871,  April, 
iw26».     (J.H.W.) 
ICiller,  Jacob  (1),  D.D^  was  bora  Dec  11, 1788, 


at  Goshenhoppen,  Pa.,  and  was  reared  nnder  religions 
influences  in  accordance  with  the  views  and  practices 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  was  engaged  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  literary  and  theological  studies  for  five 
years,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Geissenhai- 
nen,  and  completed  them  under  the  instruction  of  Drs. 
Helmuth  and  Schmidt,  who  at  that  time  had  charge  of 
a  private  seminary  in  Philadelphia  for  the  education  of 
caiiadidatea  for  the  ministry.  His  first  field  of  labor  was 
the  Goshenhoppen  District,  among  the  people  in  whose 
midst  he  had  Uved  all  his  life.  Here  he  labored  twenty- 
one  years,  ^'not  only  with  acceptance,**  says  the  record, 
'^but  with  profit.**  In  1829  he  removed  to  Reading, 
Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  labor  till  his  death,  just 
twenty-one  years.  He  died  May  16, 1850.  Dr.  Miller 
was  a  man  of  marked  ability.  His  natural  endowments 
were  of  a  superior  order,  and  they  had  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  careful  culture.  He  wielded  an 
immense  influence.  In  whatever  position  he  was  placed 
his  power  was  felt.  In  1888  he  was  honored  with  the 
doctorate  of  divinity  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  he  never  recognised  or  used  the  degree.    (M.  L.  S.) 

Biiller,  Jacob  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  a  native  of  Germany,  came  to  this 
country  when  but  seventeen  years  of  age  (1882) ;  was 
converted  while  a  resident  of  Qnincy,  DL,  and  con- 
nected with  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  Himself 
the  product  of  a  revival,  he  labored  earnestly  for  the  re- 
newing of  God*s  love  in  the  hearts  of  his  lukewarm  Lu- 
theran brethren,  but  the  minister  of  the  Chnrch  with 
which  he  was  connected  opposed. him,  and  Miller  was 
finally  obliged  to  leave  that  body.  With  thirty  others, 
like-minded,  he  Joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
In  1848  he  was  admitted  into  the  Illinois  Conference,  and 
labored  with  great  success  until,  by  reason  of  failing 
health,  he  was  obliged  to  ask  for  a  superannuated  rela- 
tion. In  1860  he  was  again  placed  on  the  active  list, 
and  sent  to  Alton,  IlL,  where  he  labored  successfully. 
In  1866  he  was  sent  to  Petersburg  Circuit,  IlL ;  thence 
to  Bushnell,  where  he  died,  March  7, 1871.  See  Min- 
utes of  A  nnual  Cotferences,  1871,  p.  188. 

BdUller,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
near  New  Milns,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Feb.  4, 1808.  He 
was  educated  at  Glasgow  College,  Scotland ;  studied  di- 
vinity in  the  theological  seminary  at  Glasgow,  and  was 
licensed  by  Kilmarnock  Presbytery  of  the  United  Se- 
cession Church.  Soon  after  he  came  to  the  United 
States;  was  ordained  in  1841  by  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ohio  as  pastor  over  the  Church 
in  Perrysburg  and  Scotch  Ridge,  Wood  Co.,  Ohio ;  sub- 
sequendy  removed  to  Iowa,  preaching  as  opportunity 
ofi'ered,  and  died  Jan.  26, 1867.  Mr.  Miller  was  a  suc- 
cessful and  useful  minister,  and  did  much  to  advance 
the  cause  of  truth.— Wilson,  Presb.  HisL  Almanac,  1868, 
p.  274.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Miller,  Johann  Peter,  a  German  Protestant  the- 
ologian, was  bora  at  Leipheim  April  26, 1725;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  at  Helmstildt ;  in  1747  went  to 
G5ttingen,  and  in  1750  became  rector  of  the  Latin 
school  at  HelmstildL  In  1756  he  accepted  a  similar 
position  at  the  Lutheran  Gymnasium  at  Halle,  but  re- 
turaed  in  1766  to  GotUngen,  as  professor  of  theology, 
and  there  died,  May  29, 1789.  Miller  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  continuation  of  Mosheim*s  Sittenlehre.  His 
productions  of  value  are.  Das  Reich  der  Natur  und  Sitten 
(Halle,  1757-1762):— jKm.  in  locum  ad  Roman.  S.  28 
(HelmstUdt,  1747)  i^Diss.  locus  antologicus  de  Eodem  et 
Dkferso  (Gotting.  1748, 4to)  >-Diss.  de  notabiH  et  maxi- 
mo  versionis  Jtcdas  ad  verba  Christi  Matt,  xx,  28  cuktitO' 
mento  (ibid.  1749, 4to) : — J.  L.  Mosheimu  Commentationes 
et  orationes  varU  generis  (Hamburg,  1751, 8vo) : — VoU^ 
stdndiger  Austug  aus  aUen  neuen  Theilen  der  Mosheir 
mischen  Sittenlehre  der  heiligen  Schrift  (Halle,  1765, 8vo ; 
2d  auflage,  ibid.  1777, 8vo)  .—Die  Hoffnung  besserer  Zei- 
tenfUr  Schulen  (ibid.  1766, 4to)  i—Progr.  quo probatur, 
cum  theopneustea  Apostolorum  nee  ommsdentiam  quasi 
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aUquam,  nee  cmamarienam  fioMe  oonjtmcUxm  (Gotting. 
1789, 4to). 

Miller,  John  E.,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  at  Albany  in  1792 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College  in  1812;  was  licensed  in  1817; 
served  the  Church  as  missionary  in  the  South  and  West 
in  1817  and  4818 ;  was  pastor  at  Chester,  N.  J.,  Presby- 
terian Church  from  1818  to  1828;  and  then  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  until  he 
died,  in  1847,  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful  revival  of  re- 
ligion in  his  Church.  Miller  was  also  chaplain  in  the 
Marine  Hospital  and  at  the  Seaman's  Retreat.  In  this 
place  he  exhibited  the  highest  degree  of  moral  courage 
and  religious  faith  and  zeal  in  tiroes  of  appalling  pesti- 
lence, and  among  sufferers  of  all  kinds.  Contagious  dis- 
eases had  no  fbars  for  him.  He  was  a  simple-hearted, 
bold,  tender,  and  faithful  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  a  guile- 
less, outspoken,  honeiit  soul;  a  hater  of  strife;  and  a 
brave,  calm,  earnest,  uncompromising  lover  and  defender 
of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  His  memoir 
is  to  be  found  in  a  goodly  volume,  called  An  Old  Disci- 
ple and  kii  Descendants^  by  Rev.  F.  M.  Kip,  D.D.,  which 
contains  brief  biographies  of  his  patriarchal  father 
(Christian  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Albany)  and  several  of  his 
family,  who  were  noted  for  unusual  gifts  of  mind,  char- 
acter, and  piety.  Among  these  was  a  grandson,  Isaac 
Livingston  Kip  Miller,  a  youth  of  unusually  brilliant 
and  powerful  intellect,  and  of  great  promise,  who  died 
in  1846,  while  studving  for  the  ministry.  He  was  the 
elder  brother  of  Dr.* W.  A.  Miller  (q.  v.).     (W.  J.  U,  T.) 

Bftiller,  John  Peter,  a  talented  but  eccentric 
American  minister,  was  bom  in  the  Palatinate,  Germa- 
ny, about  the  year  1715;  was  thoroughly  educated  in 
his  native  land ;  came  to  this  country  in  1880 ;  was  li- 
censed and  ordained  by  the  Philadelphia  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churoh ;  and  in  1881  became  pastor  of  the 
(German  Reformed  Church  in  Tulpehocken,  Berks  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  where  he  labored  successfully  for  about  four 
vears.  In  1835  he  fell  in  with  an  enthusiast  by  the 
name  of  Bcissel,  by  whom  he  was  immersed,  and  so  be- 
came identified  with  the  Seventh-day  Baptists.  Flying 
from  the  society  of  the  world,  he  entered  upon  a  solitary 
or  monastic  life  at  the  base  of  a  mountain,  near  a  ^  lim- 
pid spring."  He  afterwards,  urged  by  the  force  of  his 
trials,  entered  the  clouter  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptists 
at  Ephrata,  Pa.  *'  Here,  under  the  name  of  Jabez,  he 
lived  a  quiet  life  as  a  Protestant  monk,  using  a  board 
for  his  bed  at  night,  and  devoting  himself  by  day  to 
what  he  imagined  to  be  the  service  of  (xod  in  severe 
self-castigation.**  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Ref, 
Church,  i,  801^11.     (D.  Y.  H.) 

Miller,  John  "Wesley,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bora  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  Oct.  27, 1829.  He  enjoyed  a  collegiate 
education,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  1850;  was,  as 
licentiate,  deacon,  and  elder,  on  circuita,  stations,  mis- 
sions, and  in  the  Southem  army  as  chaplain  of  hospi- 
tals, always  a  faithful,  devoted  servant  of  Christ.  He 
died  in  the  village  of  Darlington,  South  Carolina,  June 
29, 1866,— Minutes  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1866. 

Miller,  Lonis  Pilketon,  a  minbter  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Union  County,  Pa., 
Jan.  8, 1809.  He  joined  the  Church  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  He  was  soon  after  impressed  by  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  others. 
He  worked  in  his  father^s  fields  by  moonlight,  that  he 
might  procure  religious  books  to  qualify  himself  for  this 
station  in  life.  In  1828  he  entered  the  academy  at  Mil- 
ton, Pa.,  and  in  1880  he  was  admitted  into  the  Ohio 
Conference.  He  was  successively  stationed  at  Athens, 
Norwich,  Greorgetown,  Madisonville,  South  Charieston, 
Wilmington,  Franklin,  White  Oak,  Bfadisonville,  Ame- 
lia, Williamsburg,  Lockland,  West  White  Oak,  Amelia, 
Milford,  New  Carlisle,  Raysville,  Batavia,  Madisonville, 
Miami,  Jamestown,  and  Moscow.  In  1864  he  entered 
the  army  as  chaplain,  and  served  until  peace  was  re- 


stored. He  died  in  1872.  Mr.  Miller  was  a  man  of 
great  humility  and  piety,  and  his  ministry  was  a  glofi- 
ous  success. 

Miller,  Nathan  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Washington,  Me.,  Dec 
24, 1881 ;  was  converted  and  united  with  the  Church  in 
June,  1842.  In  1853  he  was  licensed  as  a  local  preach- 
er, and  in  1859  was  employed  by  the  presiding  cdder  of 
the  Rockland  District  to  preach  at  Benton  and  vicinity, 
where  he  labored  successfully.  He  entered  the  itiner- 
ancy in  1862  as  a  member  of  the  East  Maine  Confer- 
ence, and  was  appointed  to  North  Searsport;  in  1864 
and  1865,  to  Bear  HiU, Charleston,  and  Garland ;  in  1866, 
to  Garland ;  in  1867,  to  Abbott  and  Greenville :  in  1868, 
to  Danforth,  Weston,  and  Topsfield.  In  1869  he  was 
granted  a  superannuated  relation ;  and  in  June  f<41owing 
he  moved  to  Benton,  where  he  could  be  near  his  family 
fnenda.  Here  he  assisted  in  the  public  service  as  long 
as  his  strength  would  permit  He  died  Feb.  22, 1870. 
'*'  Brother  Miller,  as  a  Christian  minister,  had  clear  per- 
ceptions ;  a  high  sense  of  honor,  combined  with  a  deep 
sense  of  obligation ;  as  a  citizen,  he  was  kind  and  oblig- 
ing; as  a  fnend,  true,  trusty,  and  confiding;  as  a  com- 
panion and  father,  affectionate,  kind,  and  faithfuL** — 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conf^-ences,  1870. 

Miller,  Samuel  (1),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Pres- 
byterian divine,  whose  name  is  cherished  as  that  of  one 
who  materially  assisted  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country,  was  bom  Oct.  81, 
1769,  at  Dover,  Delaware.  He  received  his  early  liter- 
ary training  under  the  direction  of  b»  father,  the  Rev. 
John  Miller,  a  native  of  Boston,  who  eariy  settled  as  a 
Presbyterian  pastor  in  Delaware.  Samuel  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (dass  of  1789),  and 
graduated  with  the  highest  honw  in  his  dass;  com- 
menced the  study  of  theology  under  his  father,  and  fin- 
ished his  theological  course  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Neaiut, 
at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  in  1791  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  in  1798  was  installed  as  colleai^ue  pastor 
with  Drs.  McKnight  and  Rodgers  over  the  First  Pres- 
b3rterian  Church  in  New  York  City,  and,  after  the  dis- 
solution, was  pastor  of  the  Wall  Street  Church  until  1818. 
He  was  instmmental  in  the  establishment  of  Princeton 
Seminary,  and  subsequently  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  ecclesiastical  history  and  Church  government,  whidi 
he  held  for  more  than  thirty-six  years.  He  died  Jan.  7, 
1850.  Dr.  Miller  was  an  extensive  author,  and  published. 
Sermon  on  Psa.  ii,  1 1  (Feb.  1799)  z^A  Pastoral  Discemrss 
(1800)  I— A  Brief  Reti^spect  of  the  \8th  Cenfwy  (1803,2 
vols.  8vo) : — Letters  on  the  Constitution  and  Order  of  the 
Christian  Ministry  (1807, 12mo) : — Discourse  detiffned  to 
ComtnemonMte  the  Discovery  of  New  York  (1809) : — Me^ 
moir  of  Rev,  John  Rogers,  D,D,  (1818, 8vo) : — Letters  on 
Umtarianism  (1821, 8vo)  i—On  the  Eternal  Sonsh^  of 
Christ  (1828)  .—Lectures  at  the  Seminary  (1827)  .—In- 
ters on  Clerical  Manners  and  Habits  (1827, 1 2mo) : — Lect- 
ures at  the  Seminary  (1880)  i— Essay  on  the  UtiHty  and 
Importance  of  Creeds  and  Confessions: — On  the  Office  <if 
Ruling  Elder  (1881, 12mo):— On  Baptism :— Letters  on 
the  (Observance  of  the  Monthly  Concert  m  Prayer: — Me- 
moir of  the  Rev,  Charles  Nesbit,  D,D,  (1840) :— 7Vk<  Prim- 
itive and  Apostolical  Order  of  the  Church  of  Christ  vin- 
dicated (1840, 12mo)  '.—Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Son 
in  College  (1848) :— 7*Aov^*/#  on  Public  Prayer  (1848): 
— On  Christian  Education  of  Children,  Dr.  Miller  also 
contributed  a  Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards  to  Sparta's 
"  American  Biography."  Dr.  Miller  possessed  admira- 
ble natural  qualities  that  constituted  the  foundation  of 
his  eminently  attractive  character.  His  countenance, 
full  of  generosity  and  manliness,  was  indicarive  of  great 
purit}'  and  nobility  of  character;  his  manners  were  un- 
commonly dignified  and  polished;  his  conversatiofi  brill- 
iant and  attractive.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of 
system  and  method.  His  intellect  was  naturally  dear, 
comprehensive,  and  symmetrical.  As  a  minister,  be 
was  singularly  adapted  to  profit  theological  students— 
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hb  preaching  dear,  direct,  and  full  of  evangelical  troth. 
As  a  professor,  be  was  eminently  qualified ;  bis  lectures 
were  luminous  exhibitions  of  bis  subject,  full  of  well- 
rligested  thought,  and  arranged  with  graceful  natural- 
ness. As  an  author,  be  was  at  home  in  almost  every 
field,  whether  literary  or  theological.  His  taste  was 
bqrood  criticism,  insomuch  that,  in  reading  hb  works, 
one  rudy  meets  with  an  expression  that  admits  of  be- 
ing essentially  improved.  His  style  is  marked  by  an 
d^ant  simplicity — generally  easy  and  flowing,  but  oc- 
ctnonally  rising  to  the  more  artificial,  condensed,  and 
elevated  strain.  See  Life  of  Samuel  Miller^  D,D.^  LL,D^ 
by  Samuel  MiUer  (1869) ;  The  Biblical  Rep.  and  PHnce- 
torn  Rev,  Jan.  1870,  p.  88 ;  Amer,  Presb,  Rev,  July,  1869, 
p. 619;  PreA,  Hist,  Almanac^  1868,  p.  52 ;  iV:  ^4 mer.  Rev, 
xxviii,  505-^1 ;  8ketche$  of  the  Lit,  of  the  United  States; 
fxmdon  A  then.  1835,  p.  716 ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis's  Old  New 
York  (2d.  ed.  1858),  p.  67 ;  Life  of  A  rchibald  A  lexattder, 
D.D,,  by  his  son,  p.  880. 

Miller,  Samuel  (2),  a  minister  of  the  German 
Beformed  Church,  was  born  in  Union  County,  Pa.,  March 
^  1815.  He  was  licensed  in  1842,  and  ordained  the 
foUowing  year.  He  first  labored  in  Dauphin,  and  then 
in  Butler  County,  Pa.  In  1852  he  removed  to  Cham- 
benburg,  Pa.,  where  he  stood  in  connection  with  the 
publication  office  of  the  Reformed  Church  as  associate 
editor  of  the  Messenger  and  Kirchenxeitung.  After  la- 
boring in  this  capacity  about  six  years,  he  returned  to 
the  pastoral  work,  residing  for  several  years  in  Lebanon, 
and  afterwards  in  Pottsville,  Pa.  His  health  failing,  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  died,  Oct.  11, 1878. 
Mr.  Miller  was  a  man  of  decided  talent,  genial  spirit, 
and  indomitable  energy,  patience,  and  perseverance.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  work  of  some  merit,  entitled  Mercers' 
baty  and  Modem  Theology  compared,  and  of  quite  a 
number  of  articles  in  the  Mercer$burg  Revietv. — R^.  Ch. 
Mess.  Nov.  5, 1878.     (U  Y.  H.) 

Bfiller,  Samuel  J.,  an  American  divine  of  some 
note,  figured  first  as  missionary  to  Africa,  and  later  as 
agent  of  the  Colonization  Society.  He  died  in  1818. 
He  was  the  editor  of  the  celebrated  Report  of  the  Pres- 
bjfterian  Church :  The  Commomvealth  of  Pennsylvania 
vs.  Ashbel  Green  and  Others  (PhiU.  8vo;  new  ed.  1855. 
8to,  p.  696). 

Miller,  Thomas,  one  of  the  pioneer  preachers  of 
American  Methodism,  largely  identified  with  the  spread 
of  Methodist  doctrine  in  Maryland,  was  bom  about  the 
year  1770,  of  Irish  parentage,  and  was  reared  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  About  1800  he  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  soon  became  an  official  mem- 
ber j  in  1808  he  was  licensed  to  exhort  and  preach.  His 
itinerant  life  commenced  in  1809,  under  the  elder  Dr. 
Cbandler,  and  continued  till  1848,  nearly  forty  years. 
In  his  early  ministry  he  was  healthy  and  strong,  and 
never  spared  his  strength;  in  fact,  his  health  and 
ftieogth  served  him  well  through  all  his  ministerial 
course.  He  was  stationed  for  twelve  years  at  different 
times  in  Philadelphia,  and  held  other  important  chaiges. 
His  early  education  was  limited,  but  constant  reading 
sod  dote  application,  added  to  great  natural  abilities, 
made  him  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament.  He 
vn  known  by  the  dtle  of  **  Old  Father  MUler"  far  and 
vide,  and  he  was  loved  and  honored  by  all  who  knew 
him,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Church.  He  was  a  good 
friend  to  the  young,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  Sab- 
batb-sehooL  He  took  many  a  young  man  by  the  hand, 
md  helped  him  into  the  ministry.    He  died  in  1848. 

Miller,  Tobias  Ham,  a  Universalist  minister  ftnd 
Joamalist,  was  bom  about  1802.  In  early  life  he  was 
nttled  in  Maine  as  an  orthodox  clergyman,  bnt  later  he 
became  a  firm  Universalist.  He  was  the  original  ^  Un- 
cle Toby^  of  the  Boston  Carpet  Bag;  was  on  the  Chron- 
id*  (Portsmooih)  eighteen  years,  and  the  Portsmouth 
Jtmrnal  twenty  years.  He  died  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  March  30, 1870. 

Miller,  'William,  the  founder  of  the  Millerites 


'  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Pittsfield.  Mass.,  in  1781.  He  en- 
l  joyed  but  slender  educational  advantages.  During  the 
war  of  1812  he  served  as  a  volunteer  with  the  rank 
of  captain.  About  1888,  while  a  resident  of  Low  Hamp- 
ton, N.  T.,  he  began  his  career  as  an  apostle  of  the  new 
doctrine,  which  taught  that  the  world  was  coming  to 
an  end  in  1848.  The  main  argument  on  which  his  be- 
lief rested  was  that  relative  to  the  termination  of  the 
2800  days  in  Dan.  viii,  14,  which  he  regarded  as  years. 
Then  considering  the  seventy  weeks  in  Dan.  ix,  24,  as 
the  key  to  the  date  of  the  2300  days  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  and  dating  the  periods  B.C.  457,  when  Artax- 
erxes,  king  of  Persia,  sent  up  Ezra  from  his  captivity, 
to  restore  the  Jewish  polity  at  Jerusalem  (Ezra  vii), 
and  ending  the  seventy  weeks,  as  commentators  gener^ 
ally  do,  in  A.D.  38,  with  the  cracifixion  of  Christ,  he 
found  the  remainder  of  the  2300  days,  which  was  1810, 
would  end  in  1848.  For  ten  years  he  held  forth  to  this 
purport,  and  succeeded  in  gathering  a  large  number  of 
followers,  which  is  said  to  have  reached  fifty  thousand, 
who  awaited,  with  credulous  expectation,  the  appointed 
day.  The  result,  however,  turning  out  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  their  aposUe,  the  Advent ists,  as  they  are 
sometimes  termed,  gradually  forsook  Miller.  He  died 
at  Low  Hampton,  Washington  County,  N.  T.,  Dec  20, 
1849.  His  followers  esteemed  him  as  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  mental  power,  as  a  cool,  sagacious,  and 
honest  reasoner,  a  humble  and  devoted  Christian,  a  kind 
and  affectionate  friend,  and  a  man  of  great  moral  and 
social  worth.    See  Millerites. 

Miller,  ^V^illiam  A.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
1824 ;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1842,  and  at  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  New 
Brunswick  in  1845.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  ^  Old 
Disciple,"  and  nephew  of  Rev.  John  E.  Miller,  whom  we 
notice  above,  and  inherited  the  robust  intellect,  strong 
character,  and  religious  peculiarities  of  his  remarkable 
family. '  After  a  brief  settlement  as  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Glenham,  N.  T.  (1846-49),  he  became 
professor  of  languages,  and  subsequently  principal  of 
the  Albany  Academy,  a  celebrated  classical  and  mathe- 
matical school  (1849-56).  From  1856  to  1859  he  was 
the  useful  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Rhinebeck, 
when  his  health  failed  from  pulmonary  disease,  of  which 
he  died  in  1863.  Dr.  Miller  was  a  highly-gifted  man,  a 
thoroughly  accurate  and  critical  scholar,  an  enthusiastic 
and  competent  instructor,  a  logical,  practical,  and  profit- 
able preacher,  and  a  man  who  always  devoted  himself 
completely  to  his  professional  duties.  He  dealt  much 
in  careful  expository  preaching,  for  which  his  turn  of 
mind,  dassiod  culture,  and  love  of  the  truth  admirably 
fitted  him.  Had  his  life  been  spared,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  risen  to  higher  positions  in  the  Church  which 
he  so  greatly  adorned  by  his  scholarship  and  services. 
He  was  ^  chosen  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,"  and  his 
graces  were  beautifully  developed  by  the  protracted  tri- 
als of  bereavement,  disease,  and  suffering,  and  especially 
by  being  obliged  to  desist  from  all  labor  for  Christ,  just 
when  he  felt  most  anxious  and  best  qualified  for  it.  His 
Christian  experiences  during  his  last  years  and  in  death 
were  delightful  and  impressive  exhibitions  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  grace.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

MiUeritea,  or  Adventists,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  are  those  miUenarians  [see  Millennium] 
who  adhere  to  the  doctrines  as  expounded  by  William 
Miller  (q.  v.).  When  in  1833  he  first  began  to  proclaim 
millennial  doctrines,  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  his 
evident  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures  and  with  his- 
tory, and  the  bold  confidence  with  which  he  proclaimed 
his  views,  made  so  deep  and  wide  an  impression  that 
he  everywhere  left  in  his  wake  large  numbers  examin- 
ing the  evidences  for  themselves.  Among  his  most  ar- 
dent followers  was  Joseph  V.  Himes,  a  minister  of  the 
Christian  connection,  who,  having  become  a  believer, 
commenced,  in  1840,  without  subscribers  or  funds,  the 
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publication  of  a  semi-monthly  Journal  entitled  Signs  of 
the  Times  and  Exposition  qjf  Prophecy ;  and,  meeting 
with  succeafl,  two  years  later  i«sued  a  weekly,  under  the 
title  of  the  A  dvent  HercUdj  which  largely  aided  in  dis- 
seminating the  doctrines  of  the  Adventists,  who  now 
comprise  many  thousands,  in  the  United  States,  British 
America,  and  Great  Britain.  This  journal  (still  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  Mass.),  together  with  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Miller,  who  gave  his  time,  his  energies,  and  his  property 
to  the  extension  of  his  views,  and  the  efforts  of  numer- 
ous proselytes  that  everywhere  rose  up,  soon  established 
great  numbers  in  a  belief  in  the  general  correctness  of 
Mr.  Miller's  interpretation  of  the  prophecies,  and  the 
personal  appearing  of  the  Lord  was  eagerly  looked  for 
by  some  50,000  followers.  Though  disappointed  at  the 
time  set,  and  frequently  from  time  to  time  since,  there 
are  still  many  adherents  to  Miller's  views.  Their  aggre- 
gate number  is  quite  respectable,  and  their  efforts  for  the 
dissemination  of  their  convictions  generous  and  unfal- 
tering. While  as  a  body  they  make  little  or  no  preten- 
sion to  influence,  as  individuals  they  are  necessarily  close 
BiUe  students ;  are  liberal,  according  to  their  means,  to 
the  poor  and  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel;  and  notice- 
able in  the  main  for  the  modesty  and  uprightness  of 
their  walk,  and  their  careful  conformity  to  virtue  and  to 
law.  As  a  body  they  accept  the  great  leading  doctrines 
of  the  evangelical  Church,  and  are  distinguished  only 
for  their  peculiar  belief  in  the  personal  coming  of  Christ, 
and  his  bodily  reign  with  his  saints  on  the  earth.  They 
have  no  creed  nor  form  of  discipline  other  than  the 
Word  of  God,  which  they  regard  as  a  sufficient  rule  of 
faith  and  duty.  They  hold  conferences,  composed  of 
lay  and  clergy,  as  often  as  it  is  deemed  necessary  for 
the  discussion  of  such  subjects  and  measures  as  the  in- 
terests of  the  cause  may  demand ;  but  these  are  purely 
voluntary  and  advisory,  and  claim  to  exercise  no  au- 
thority over  the  conscience  of  any. 

In  round  numbers,  the  Millerites  are  supposed  to  com- 
prise in  this  country  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand, 
scattered  over  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  in  which  es- 
timate those  in  the  different  churches,  who  are  numer- 
ous, are  not  included. 

General  Doctrines  of  BeXie/.—l,  They  cannot  »ee,  if,  ac- 
cording to  Isa.  vii,  14,  Christ  was  foretold  to  be  bom  of  a 
virgin,  and  it  came  to  psss  (Matt,  t,  18-25) ;  ii;  as  foretold 
(Micah  V,  S),  Christ  was  literally  bom  in  Bethlehem  (Matt 
it.  1) ;  \tf  ss  foretold  (Dan.  ix^  S6),  Messiah  came  at  the  ex- 
piration of  i^even  weeks  and  sixty-two  weeks  (Mark  1, 15). 
and  if  after  the  slxtv-two  weeks  Messiah  was  literallv  cat 
off;  If,  as  foretold  (Isa.  liil,  8, 0),  be  was  cat  off  out  of  the 
laud  of  the  living  for  the  transn^sslon  of  his  people,  and 
made  his  grave  with  the  wicked  and  with  the  rich  In  his 
death;  if  (Psa.  xvi,  10)  Christ's  soal  was  not  left  In  hell, 
nor  did  his  flesh  see  corraptlon ;  if  (Psa.  ex,  1)  Christ  did 
sit  on  the  right  band  of  God,  and  Is  to  sit  there  till  his 
enemies  be  made  his  footstool  — if  all  these  predictions 
have  literally  come  to  pass,  and  they  think  they  have, 
then  they  cannot  see  enmna  for  doubting  that  the  same 
rale  will  be  observed  m  the  fulfilment  of  all  other  predic- 
tions relating  to  Christ. 

8.  Prophecy  (Gen.  xxll,  18)  foretells  Christ  as  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  the  fnmllies  of  the  earth  shsll 
be  blessed.  It  also  promises  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  all 
the  Isud  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession,  In  con- 
nection with  Abraham  himself  (Gen.  xvli,  8) ;  hence  the 
land  is  called  EmnnneVs  land  (Isa.  vili,  8).  Bnt,  when 
Christ  was  on  earth,  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
Tlierefore  he  mast  retam  personally  to  Inherit  It. 

8.  Christ  is  the  predicted  Son  of  David,  who  is  to  sit 
forever  on  David's  throne ;  he  Is  the  Son  of  David  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh  (Psa.  cxxxii,  11).  Bat,  while  on  earth,  he 
never  sat  on  David*8  throne.  He  went  to  Jerasalem,  as 
foretold,  on  an  ass's  colt:  claimed  his  rights,  and  was 
proclaimed  kinff  by  the  children,  but  r^ected  bv  the  ralers 
(Matt  xxl).  Hence  he  mast  return  to  ei^oy  his  kinedom 
and  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever  (Lake  1, 82, 83). 

4.  Christ  has  the  promise  of  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  his  possession  (Psa.  il,  8),  bat  he  never  yet  had 
it.    Therefore  he  must  come  back  to  earth  to  possess  It. 

5.  Prophecy  (Dan.  vli,  18, 14)  points  oat  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  receive  his  kingdom  and  dominion  over  all  na- 
tions, to  be  In  the  **  clouds  of  heaven.**  Bat  he  has  never 
vet  come  thus.  He  mast,  therefore,  fhlfll  the  prediction 
In  futurity,  at  his  Fecoud  advent.  He  cannot  have  uni- 
versal dominion  till  he  does. 

ft.  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  In  the  Identical  bodv  In 
'  '"^h  he  was  cracified  and  buried,  and  was  so  ideutmed 


(John  XX,  S4-81).  Those  who  thus  fdentllled  his  person, 
of  flesh  and  bones,  saw  him  go  from  earth  up  intu  heaven, 
and  a  dond  received  him  out  of  their  sight.  They  were 
told  by  divine  messengers  that  this  same  Jesos,  whom 
they  saw  go  into  heaven,  **  ahall  so  come  back  ^ain  hi 
like  manner**  (Acts  i,  S-11). 

7.  That  the  second  advent  will  he  pre-mlllenniaL  First, 
because  the  millennial  reign  Is  placed  after  the  first  res- 
urrection (Rev.  XX,  1-0),  which  cannot  be  till  the  second 
advent  of  Christ.  [I'bose  who  have  part  in  the  first  res- 
urrection are  saints,  and  will  live  fbrever.  The  second 
death  has  no  power  on  them.  Bnt  they  that  are  Cbrist*^ 
are  to  be  raised  at  bis  coming ;  and  that  is  the  order  of 
the  resurrection  to  follow  Chnst*s  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv, 
28).  Christ's  coming,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Jnst, 
must  therefore  precede  the  millennial  reign.]  Second, 
because  the  millennial  period  follows  the  casting  the 
beast  and  the  fhlse  prophet  into  the  lake  of  fire,  and  the 
shutting  op  of  the  devil  In  the  bottomless  pit  (Bev.  xix, 
20,  and  XX,  1-8).  Third,  because  thus,  before  the  millen- 
ninm,  all  the  great  anu-Christian  powers  are  to  be  pot 
down.  The  man  of  sin,  however,  the  son  of  perdition,  is 
only  to  be  destroyed  by  the  brightness  of  Chnst*s  coming 
(2  Thess.  Ii,  8).  The  coming  of  Christ,  for  his  destruction, 
must  therefore  be  pre-miilennial. 

8.  That  there  will  be  two  resurrections,  a  thousand 
years  apart,  viz.  the  "first  resurrection,"  "the  resnrrec- 
tion  of  life,*^  "the  resurrection  of  the  last  ;**  and  the  "res- 
urrection of  the  rest  of  the  dead,**  the  "  resurrection  of 
damnation,**  the  "resurrection  of  the  unjust" 

0.  That  the  genend  view  that  the  millennium  win  be  a 
thousand  vears  of  peace,  and  be  introduced  by  the  con- 
version or  the  world  to  Christ,  and  consist  in  his  uni- 
versal spiritual  reign:  and  the  millenarian  view  that 
though  Christ  will  come  and  reign  personally  on  earth 
during  the  mlllennlnm,  yet  that  that  period  will  be  one  of 
probation,  in  which  the  heathen  who  had  never  heard  of 
Christ,  and  the  Jews  who  have  been  cut  off  doring  the 
Christian  dispensation,  will  have  the  Gospel  preached  to 
them  and  be  converted,  are  both  nnscripturaf  and  not  to 
be  received,  because  both  the  general  and  specific  teacb- 
Ines  of  the  Bible  are  against  It.  Thus  the  dream  of  Neb- 
ucnadneszar  (Dan.  il)  foretells  four  universal  empires 
which  are  to  fill  up  the  period  from  then  till  the  everlast- 
ing kinzdom  of  Cfod  comes  snd  destroys  them,  and  fills 
the  whole  earth.  But  there  can  be  no  everiastlug  klni;- 
dom  without  Immortality,  which  cannot  be  till  the  resor- 
rectlon  at  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  The  seven ih 
chapter  of  Daniel  presents.  In  vision,  the  same  four  em- 
pires, with  the  divisions  and  successions  of  the  fourth  em- 
pire, which  only  end  <ver.  18, 14)  when  the  Son  of  Man 
comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  receive  his  everlastini; 
dominion,  which  Is  also  universal.  Till  the  Judgmcm, 
the  little  blasphemous  horn  wears  out  the  s^nts,  and  pre- 
vails against  them.  So,  also.  In  the  twenty-lbnrtn  of  Mat- 
thew, tne  course  of  events  irom  the  time  of  Christ  to  his 
second  coming  and  the  end  of  the  world  Is  given.  There 
were  to  be  wars,  famines,  pestilences,  persecutions  of  the 
saints,  false  prophets,  false  Chrisis,  soomtnations,  great 
tribulations,  moumings  by  sll  the  tnl>es  of  the  earth,  the 
preaching  of  his  Gospel  to  all  the  world  for  a  witness  to 
all  nations,  and  then  the  end  should  come,  and  they  see 
the  Son  of  Man  coming  In  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power 
and  great  glory.  There  is  no  peace  in  the  prediction  till 
he  comes.  Therefore  he  will  come  personally  to  Judge 
the  world  and  reign,  and  not  spiritually  to  convert  and 
save  the  world.  The  tares  and  wheat,  too  (the  rigbteoos 
and  wicked),  are  to  grow  together  till  the  end  of  the  world 
or  age.  and  then  they  are  to  be  cast  off  and  punished,  and 
the  other  sloritled  In  the  klnsdom  of  God  (Matt,  xiil,  24- 
48).  For  uiese  and  man  v  other  reasons,  they  cannot  be- 
lieve In  the  conversion  <h  the  world  before  the  second  ad- 
vent of  the  Saviour. 

10.  That  the  thousand  years  will  be  one  of  Jndgment 
rather  than  prolmtlon.  For  they  read  in  the  second  Psahn 
that  when  the  heathen  are  given  to  Christ  for  his  inher- 
itance, and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  pos- 
session, that  he  Is  to  break  or  rale  them  (Rev.  xli,  ft.  and 
Ii,  27)  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel,  which  they  consider  to  be  anything  else 
besides  conversion.  They  also  read  In  Psa.  cxilx  that  all 
the  saints  vrill  "bind  their  kings  with  chains,  and  their 
nobles  with  fetters  of  Iron,  and  execute  upon  them  the 
Jndjnnents  written.**  From  Isa.  Ix  and  zecb.  xlv  they 
likewise  leam  that  the  worship  and  service  of  the  hea- 
then will  be  compulsory  service. 

11.  That  final  and  eternal  retribution  will  be  awarded 
to  all  nations  when  the  Son  of  Man  comes  in  his  i^ory 
(Matt  XXV  and  Luke  xiil). 

12.  That  the  promises  made  to  Israel  of  a  yet  fhtnre  and 
final  gathering  to  the  land  of  Canaan  will  be  literally  ac- 
complished, and  Israel  forever  dwell  there  in  peace.  But 
that  this  cannot  be  fhlfllled  before  the  resnrrection  of  the 
Jnst,  when  the  believing  remnant  of  Israel,  of  every  gener- 
ation, inclndiuff  Abraham,  Issac,  and  Jacob,  will  be  raised 
fi*om  the  dead,  and  restored  to  their  own  land,  njs 
Szek.  xxxvil  declares  will  be  the  way  the  whole  house  of 
Israel  will  be  restored:  "I  will  open  your  graves,  and 
bring  you  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you  info  yoor 
own  laud.**    The  resurrection,  according  to  Paul, Is  "the 


lupe  of  Imd."  Bat  if  lbs  nmiTBetod  and  glorlflsd  Iirul 
m  10  iMTc  tlw  land  ud  dwall  tbere  runntr,  tbo  Jsvi  In 
iHh  iDd  bk»d,  u  ■  Dltlan,  cinnol  ham  It  tonTer.  AIJ 
tbe  prointM*,  however,  of  ■  (ttlBrs  retnni,  pnmlM  ■» 
ereriMUng  poneiilmi  of  Un  Imd.  Bnt  morul  Jam  cu- 
■MpoaMM  it  bitcfer— glorlOcd  and  ImmarUl  odm  cul 
Tbenfim  thej  >n  the  hein  of  promlae. 

IL  Hut  Uw  eooklSB  or  the  Lord  !■  at  the  door  tor  (he 
foUosIng  reuona,  tIi.  :  FinL  Uie  finr  peat  einplTe*  are 
ttibe  BKxseded  b;  the  kingdom  oTOod:  and  II  I>  rer; 
Biuiitat  that  the  lut— ihe  RoBun  eoTemment— ha* 
puaed  Iti  predklsd  dirlaioDB,  and  mnat  toon  end.  Eec- 
oad.  the  wiDlng  of  Ibe  Uuomw  or  Mobaniiiwdaa  power 
la  UKKher  Indrat  pcdDtins  to  the  ipeedT  covins  of  Iha 
tdngdoBi  oT ChrlaL  Thlid,  the  aDlTsnaimciTemeiita and 
igluaoin,  Ibe  famines,  pestjlencea.  and  earUranakee,  the 
wan  and  inmDn  of  waia,  togalher  with  the  algni  hi  the 
na,  mooo,  and  atar*,  etc,  are  cuochiaire  evldanoe  of  hU 
tpcadr  approach.  Foarth,  the  Goapel,  which  waa  to  be 
pnached  la  all  the  world,  foi  ■  vlliiaas  to  all  nallona,  la 
sow  ennpletlng  tta  work. 

11.  That  Uie  adrent  doctrine.  «nbniclDR,  u  It  doea,  the 
reorrectlon  of  the  bodj,  the  pflnonal  and  TJBlbla  appear- 
iseg  and  refKO  ofChrlat  on  eartb,  Ihe  reslllDtlon  ofibe 
hHTtna  and  earth  to  their  pandleical  rtale,  aa  Ihe  eler- 
nal  Inherllanee  of  the  aalata.  etc,  la  the  odIt  Ttaw  which 
wDI  eiplaln  and  taarmunlw  tba  Word  of  God. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive,  however,  that 
DHKt  of  the  above  argumeota  an  merely  piecarioiu  in- 
femtrea  fniio  pasaagn  of  Scriptnre  wboae  meaning  Ii 
ptall;  diapoted.     See  UiLux.'dL-M.    (J.H.W.) 

Millea,  Jeremiah,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  Eogliah  di- 
linc  and  antiquaiy,  waa  bora  in  1714,  and  received  hia 
jnparalory  education  at  Eton.  He  studied  at  Coipua 
Cbristi  College,  O.xford,  and  took  the  degree  of  HjL  in 
r3i,andthaCofD.D.iD  1747.  Hia  uncle,  Dr.  Thomas 
Uillea,  biahop  of  WaterTord  and  Liamore^  collated  him 
to  a  prebend  in  the  calbcilral  of  Walerford,  and  pre- 
taltd  him  to  a  living  rear  that  dly.  In  1762  Dr. 
UiDfi  waa  nominated  lu  the  deanery  of  Exeter,  and  in 
17E7  he  waa  choaen  preiident  of  the  Sodely  of  Anli- 
quariea.  He  died  Feb,  13, 1784.  In  the  "ArohiBologia" 
are  several  eominanicaCJona  by  bim,  particularly  one  en- 
titled ObtTvaliotu  on  At  WardrtAe  A  ccomi  of  At  Year 
1183,  wherein  are  oontaiaed  the  deliveries  made  for  the 
ceRmatioDorhing  Richard  III;  and  another  (^ rcAiitiiL 
ir,S31  aq.)  in  which  he  deniea  the  genuinenees  of  the 
.Apamxan  medal.  In  conncclion  with  E.  Pocuckc  (q.  v.), 
he  edited  IntcripHona  Afiiiqaa  (175S),  He  also  pub- 
liihed  some  (A  hia  aermona.  Dr.  Hilles  is,  however, 
boc  koowQ  in  tbe  literary  world  by  hia  edition  in  de- 
fence of  the  antiquity  of  the  "  Poema  of  Bowlay."  See 
Chamben,6>cbp«£a,s.v.;  AlUbon^  CiiX.  ^  Arl.  awf 
JaKr.^Xj|(>n,ii,1388. 

HUl«t  (-,n^,  cio'dlin^  so  called  fh>m  the  dark-green 
or  owljr  color  of  ibe  leaf;  Sept.  dyuMC,Vnlg.  nt^n) 
eccon  in  Scripture  only  in  Eiefc.  iv,  9,  wbeie  tbe  prophet 
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ia  directed  to  take  onto  him  wheat,  and  baiiey,  and 
heana,  and  Icotilee,  and  aiiUa,  and  fltchea,  and  to  pot 
them  into  mk  veaeel,  attd  to  make  bread  thseof  lor  him- 
aeK  Alt  the  graiua  anumented  in  this  Tene  cwxtinue 
Co  form  tbe  chief  articles  of  diet  in  tbe  East  at  the  ptea- 
ent  day,  aa  they  appear  to  have  done  in  ancient  timea. 
Tbe  Hebrew  (nnd  doekan  ia  identical  with  the  Arabic 
didUam,  wbicb  is  ^iplied  in  the  present  day  by  tbe 
Arabs  to  a  nnall  grain  cultivated  from  the  middle  d 
Europe  to  the  moat  southern  part  of  India.  This  is  tbe 
common  millet,  Patumm  mUtaceum  of  botanigts,  which 
is  Bometimes  cultivated  in  England  on  aocoimt  of  tbe 
seeds  being  used  for  feeiUng  birds  and  poultry.  But  tbe 
grain  ia  naually  imported  from  the  Heditaranean,  In 
India  it  is  culiivat^  in  the  cold  weather,  that  is,  in  the 
same  season  with  wbeat  and  barley,  and  ia  an  article  of 
diet  with  the  inhabitants.  The  culma  are  erect,  from 
two  to  four  feet  high,  the  whole  |dant  being  very  hairy; 
leaves  large,  with  long  sheaths,  which  involve  moat  part 
of  tbe  culm ;  panicle  oblong,  much  branched,  bending 
down  with  the  weight  of  tbe  grain;  glumes  cuspidate; 
coml  three-valred,  adventitioua  valve  emarginate ;  seed 
oval  and  smooth,  colored  longitudinally  with  five  atreaka. 
Tbe  name,  m^xcaim,  is  ssid  to  have  been  applied  to 
this  plant  from  its  producing  such  a  quantity  of  grain, 
as  if  ooe  stalk  bore  a  thouaand  seeds.  Toomefort  says 
(,Vi>tagt,  ii,  96)  that  in  the  isle  of  Samoa  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  preparing  tbdr  tiread,  knead  together  one  half 
wheat  and  the  other  half  barley  and  millet  mixed  to- 
gether. It  is  also  an  article  of  diet  both  in  Tersia  and 
India.  Foiskal  applies  tbe  name  duUum  to  another 
com^rass,  which  he  Ont  found  in  a  garden  at  Reeetta, 

iHrds.  Afterwards  he  found  it  commonly  cultivated  in 
Arabia.  It  grows  to  a  great  size,  being  about  five  cu- 
luts  in  height,  with  seeds  of  the  nze  of  rice.  To  it  he 
has  given  the  name  of  f/otau  do^na,  but  Ihe  plant  ia 
as  yet  unknown  to  botanists.  The  Biblical  "  millet"  is 
confounded  by  many  wrileis  with  the  broom-corn  vari- 
eties, which  belong  to  tbe  genus  Sorghum,  a  species  of 
which  ia  the  modern  Egyptian  i&rra.  It  ia  possible 
tiiat  the  Heb.  <h<Aan  includes  the  common  qiedea,  Sor- 
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phum  vulgare.  There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  the 
true  dukkun  of  Arab  anthors  is  the  above-described  Pon- 
icum  nUliaeeum.  Thia  is  so  nniversallf  cultivated  in 
the  East  as  one  of  their  smaller  corn-grasses  that  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  the  kind  chiefly  alluded  to  in  the  pas- 
sage of  E^kieL  Two  cultivated  species  of  Pamicum 
are  named  as  occurring  in  Palestine,  vii.  P.  mUiaoatm 
and  P.  ira/K«m  (Strand's /Yor.Po^^Nos.  85, 87).  The 
genera  Sorykum  and  Pankum  belong  to  the  natund  or^ 
der  Gramin&Bj  perhaps  the  most  important  order  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom. — Kitto ;  Smith.  See  Cdsii  Hienh' 
boL  i,  458  sq.;  Oedmann, Kerm.  SammL  v,  92  sq.;  Nie- 
buhr, .4 roMa,  p. 295;  rrar.i,158;  VoTAiii, Flora  j£ff^. 
p.  174;  Wellsted,  Trav.  i.  295 ;  Geseniuc,  Thet,  Heb,  p. 
888 ;  Pernigf  C^doptBcUa,  s.  v.  Panicum. 

Blillet,  Simox-Gkrmain,  a  French  Benedictine, 
was  bom  at  Yenisy,  near  Sens,  in  1575.  He  died  near 
Paris,  June  28, 1647.  But  little  is  known  of  bis  life's 
history.  The  following  are  hb  works:  Les  Dialofjfwt 
de  Smat-Grigoire  (translated  into  French;  Paris,  1624, 
1644, 8vo) : — Le  Trhor  tacri,  ou  wvtniairt  des  sctmtei 
reUque*  etau  tre$  prideux  joyaux  de  FigliH  et  dn  tritor 
de  Saini'Denys  (Paris,  1688, 12mo)  i^Vindicata  Ecdesia 
GalUcana  de  mo  Areopagiia  Dtongno  Gloria  (Paris, 
1688,  8vo):  —  Ad  Disiertationem  nuper  evulgatam  de 
Duobus  Dionyaiii  Retpoimo,  against  the  canon  of  Lau- 
noy  (Paris,  1642,  8vo). — Hitt,  Litter,  de  la  Congregation 
de  Saint'Af  entry  p.  28.    See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gin.  s.  v. 

Milletidre.    See  Lamiletd^re. 

Milligan,  Jambs,  D.D.,  a  Presb}rterian  divine,  was 
bom  in  Dalmellington,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Aug.  7, 1785. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  united  with  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  His  early  education  wss  obtained 
while  out  upon  the  moor  watching  the  sheep,  reciting 
two  or  three  times  a  week  to  a  teacher  in  a  neighboring 
village.  In  1801,  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of 
Scotland,  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  came  to  West- 
moreland County,  Pa.  After  engaging  in  mercantile 
life  for  some  months,  he  entered  Jefferson  College,  Pa. 
His  funds  becoming  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  leave, 
and  went  to  Greensbuig,  Pa.;  instituted  an  academy, 
taught  eighteen  months,  realized  a  sum  sufficient  to 
complete  his  collegiate  course,  and  graduated  with  hon- 
ors. He  next  accepted  a  call  as  teacher  of  languages 
in  the  Philadelphia  University.  While  there  he  pur- 
sued his  theological  studies  in  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rian Seminary.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Northern  Pres- 
bytery in  1811,  and  in  1812  was  ordained  pastor  of 
Coldenham  Congr^^tion,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.;  in 
1818  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Scotch  Covenanter  Con- 
gregation at  Ryegate,  Caledonia  County,  Yt. ;  thence  he 
went  to  New  Alexandria,  Pa.,  in  1889 ;  and  in  1848  to 
Eden,  111.,  where  he  continued  to  preach  until  1855.  He 
died  about  the  year  1861.  Dr.  BfiUigan  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters.  He  was  instramen- 
tal  in  inaugurating  the  first  temperance  reform  move- 
ment in  the  State  of  Yermont ;  and  was  first  also  to  in- 
troduce the  scriptural  office  of  deacon  in  the  American 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  His  publications  are, 
A  Narrative  of  the  Secession  Cotitroversg  in  Vermont : 
— Sermon  on  Free  Agency : — Sermon  on  the  Pro9pect$  of 
a  True  Chrittian  in  a  Sinful  World: — A  Btfenoe  of 
Iff  ant  J9aprim.— Wilson,  Pretb.  Hist,  A  Inanac,  1868,  p. 
888.     (J.  L.  S.) 

MiUlngton,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Anglican 
divine  of  the  Reformatory  period,  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  day,  was  a  native  of  Pockling^on, 
Yorkshire.  He  was  ordained  priest  March  8, 1420.  He 
took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  member  of  Clare  Hall,  in  that  university; 
but  however  that  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  in  1448  he 
was  appointed  the  provost  of  King's  College.  This  im- 
portant position,  however,  he  voluntarily  resigned  in 
1446,  on  a  point  of  conscience.  The  oft-repeated  state- 
ment that  he  was  deprived  of  the  provostship  for  unduly 
favoring  natives  of  Yorkshire  b  without  foundation. 


It  is  said  that  on  leaving  King's  he  retired  to  Clare  llaU. 
He  died  in  May,  1466,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Edward's 
Church,  Cambridge.  An  interesting  memoir  of  Dr.  Mil- 
lington,  by  George  Williams,  B.D.,  was  communicated 
to  the  Cambridge  Antiqiuuian  Society  in  1858. 

BCillion  (mnn,  rMbah'^  Gen.  xxiv,  60),  ten  (Aov- 
tat^t  as  elsewhere  rendered. 

Mil'lo  (Heb.  always  with  the  art.  kam-miUo', 
K*%an,<A«/K/neM;  Sept.  [Alex.]  in  1  Kings  ix  only  »/ 
MfXio ;  Yulg.  Mdlo),  properly  a  mound  or  rampart,  ss 
being  filled  in  with  stones  and  earth ;  hence  a  fortress 
or  castle ;  applied  to  two  stractures  or  fortifications: 

(a)  According  to  Gesenius  {The*,  Uih,  p.  789),  a  part 
of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  probably  the  rampart  or  in- 
trenchment ;  or,  as  Winer  thinks  ( Wdrterh,  s.  v.),  the  tow- 
er afterwards  called  Hippicus  (2  Sam.  v,  9;  1  Kings  ix, 
15,24;  xi,27;  lChron.xi,8;  2 Chron.  xxxii,  5).  In  the 
last  of  these  texts,  where  David  is  said  to  have  restored 
or  fortified  the  MiUo  *"  of'  (not  <"  m")  the  dty  of  David, 
the  Sept.  has  rh  avaXrififta  r^c  iroAi to^,  **  the ybrft^fco- 
tiom  of  the  dty  of  David ;"  in  the  other  passages  it  has 
simply  dKpOf  the  mottnd  or  tower.  The  Tai^um  merely 
Cbaldaizes  the  Heb.  term  (KTt^bp,  Kn*^b^,  vaUum], 

**  Both  name  and  thing  seem  to  have  been  already  in 
existence  when  the  dty  was  taken  from  the  Jebuutes 
by  David.  His  first  occupation,  after  getting  posses- 
sion, was  to  build  *  round  about,  from  the  Millo  and  to 
the  house*  (A.  Y.  *  inward,'  2  Sam.  v,  9) ;  or,  as  the  pai^ 
allel  passage  has  it,  *  he  built  the  city  round  about,  and 
from  the  Millo  round  about'  (1  Chron.  xi,  8).  Its  re- 
pair or  restoration  was  one  of  the  great  works  for  which 
Solomon  raised  his  Mevy'(l  Kings  ix,  15,  24;  xi,  27); 
and  it  formed  a  prominent  part  of  the  fortifications  by 
which  Hezekiah  prepared  for  the  ^>proach  of  the  As- 
S3rrians  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  5)"  (Smith).  The  same  place 
b  probably  meant  by  the  **  house  of  Millo,"  where  Joa^ 
was  killed  (2  Kings  xii,  21).  Others  are  of  the  opinion 
that  Millo  was  the  name  of  a  valley  in  Jerusalem,  which 
separated  ancient  Jebus  from  the  dty  of  David,  but 
which  was  afterwards  filled  up  by  David  and  Solomon 
(Barclay,  City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  1 18).  Schwarz  (Pa- 
lest,  p.  241)  holds  that  it  was  on  the  eastern  declivity  to- 
wards the  spring  of  Siloam  (reading  Shiloah  for  Silla). 
The  most  natural  impression  from  the  notices  is  that  it 
was  some  region  or  space  adjacent  to  Mount  Zion,  per- 
haps that  portion  of  the  Tyropceon  endosed  by  the  first 
wall,  the  bridge,  and  the  Temple.  (See  Lightfoot,  Worh^ 
ii,  189 ;  Hamelsveld,  B^  Geogr,  ii,  46  sq. ;  Ewald,  Itr. 
Gesch.  iii,  70 ;  Strong's  Harm,  and  Expos,  of  the  Gottpelt^ 
Append,  ii,  p.  24 ;  Schulz,  JeruaaUm,  p.  80.)     See  Jkru- 

SALKM. 

(6)  The  fortress  or  citadd  of  Shechem,  all  the  occu- 
pants or  garrison  of  which  jdned  in  proclaiming  Abim- 
elech  thdr  king  (Judg.  ix,  6,  20).     See  Beth-muxo; 

SlLXA. 

Bfillfl,  Abraham,  LL.D.,  a  prominent  American 
author,  was  bom  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1796. 
After  having  recdved  a  thorough  academic  education, 
he  opened  a  clasdcal  school  in  New  York  City.  He 
had  not  been  long  engaged  in  this  school  when  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  in 
the  Baptist  Literary  and  Theological  Institute,  then  es- 
tablished in  New  York.  Three  years  after,  when  the 
institute  was  transferred  to  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Mills  sev- 
ered his  connection,  and  flourished  as  a  highly-esteemed 
teacher  of  and  lecturer  on  rhetoric  and  bdles-letties. 
He  died  July  8, 1867.  Mills  issued  text-books  on  the 
topics  on  which  he  gave  instraction.  The  honorar)' 
degree  of  LJj.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Madison  Uni- 
versity. He  deserves  a  place  here  on  account  of  his 
Compindium  of  the  History  of  the  A  ncient  Hebrews  (1856). 
See  Drake, Diet,  ofAmer,  Biogr,  s.  v.;  Appleton's  An- 
nual  Cyclop,  1867,  p.  511. 

Biilla,  Heniy,  D.D.,  a  Pre^yterian  divine,  was 
bom  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  March  12, 1786 ;  pursued  his 
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preptiatoiy  studies  in  his  nstire  town;  grsduated  at 
Prineeton  College  in  1802 ;  for  a  considerable  time  taught 
ta  the  academy  at  Morristown,  and  also  at  Elizabeth- 
tamif  N.  J.;  was  tutor  for  two  years  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege; studied  theology  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Rich- 
irds;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Jersey, 
and  in  1816  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  in  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  In  1821  he  was  called  to 
the  profesBorriiip  of  Biblical  criticism  in  the  theological 
teminary  at  Aubom,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  to  per- 
fiotm  his  duties  with  eminent  ability  until  1854,  when  he 
rengned,  and  was  made  professor  emeritus.  He  died 
Jane  10, 1867.  Dr.  Mills  was  a  man  of  marked  charac- 
teristics—impressive in  personal  appearance,  instructive 
ID  oonvenation,  sharp  in  intellect.  As  a  preacher,  his 
stjrle  was  ample,  chaste,  and  direct.  As  a  scholar,  he 
was  most  eminent — thoroughly  versed  in  Hebrew  and 
master  of  the  (Serman  language.  He  published  in  1845 
Horm  Germamcm,  a  Vernon  of  German  Uymm, — Wilson, 
i>y«rft.  ^TmC  ^  AfKUMu^  1868,  p.  2ia 

Mills,  Nathaniel  B.,  an  early  and  eminent  min- 
ister of  VoQ  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  bom 
in  Newcastle  Coanty,  DeL,  Feb.  23, 1766 ;  was  converted 
in  1783 ;  entered  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1787 ;  in 
1790  was  stationed  at  Hartford,  Conn. ;  in  1804  at  Bal- 
timore ;  filled  various  important  circuits,  etc,  until  1885, 
when  he  became  superannuated.  He  died  in  Carroll 
County,  Md.,  Feb.  20, 1845.  He  preached  with  great 
zeal  and  success  for  nearly  sixty  years. — Minutes  of 
CM/«reRcet,iii,594;  ^^veo:^  Memorials  of  Methoditm, 

Mills,  Samuel,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
eopsl  Church,  was  bom  in  Northampton  County,  N.  C, 
in  1780;  was  converted  in  1800;  entered  the  itinerancy 
in  1804 ;  was  stationed  at  Columbia  in  1806,  at  Charles- 
ton in  1809,  at  Milledgeville  in  1810,  and  at  Camden  in 
1811,  where  he  died,  June  8,  1811.  He  was  a  plain, 
earnest  preacher,  possessed  of  good  abilities,  and  "  a  wit- 
ness of  sanctification,  which  he  frequently  pressed  on 
his  hearers." — Mkmtes  of  Conferences,  i,  206. 

Mills,  Samuel  John  (1),  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  May  16, 1743,  in  Kent,  Conn.  He  grad- 
oated  at  Tale  College  in  1764,  and  was  ordained  June 
29, 1769,  in  Torringford,  Conn.,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death,  May  11,  1883.  He  published  a  few  occa- 
sional sermons,  and  two  sermons  on  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  Christ,  in  a  volume  entitled  Sermons  Collected 
(1797).  See  Sprague,  Awnals  of  the  American  Pt^ni, 
i,672. 

Mills,  Samuel  John  (2X  popularly  called  the 
"Father  of  Foreign  Mission  Work  in  Christian  Amer- 
ics,'*  an  efficient  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
was  the  eon  of  the  minister  of  Torrington,  Cona^  and 
vss  bom  April  21,  1783.  He  was  educated  at  Will- 
iams  College  (cUss  of  1809).  He  next  entered  the  the- 
ological seminary,  having  decided  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
sod  while  at  school  in  Andover  his  mind  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  foreign  missions,  and 
he  endeavored  to  awaken  a  similar  feeling  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow-studentau  He  united  with  Judson,  Newell, 
Nott,  and  Hall  in  a  resolution  to  undertake  a  foreign 
misHon.  In  1812  and  1818  he  and  J.  F.  Schermerhora 
made  a  missionary  tour  in  the  Westem  States.  He 
WIS  ordained,  with  other  missionaries,  at  Newburyport, 
Jane  21, 1815.  He  ascertained  in  March,  1815,  that  not 
a  BiUe  could  be  found  for  sale  or  to  be  given  away  in 
New  (Means;  he  thereupon  distributed  many  Bibles  in 
French  and  English,  and  visited  the  sick  soldiers.  Find- 
ing that  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  families  at  the 
South  and  West  were  destitute  of  a  Bible,  he  suggested 
St  the  close  of  his  report  the  formation  of  a  national 
society  like  the  British.  His  efforts  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Bible  Society ,  May  8, 
1816.  The  plan  of  the  United  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
which,  however,  accomplished  but  little,  originated  with 
Wm  while  residing  with  Dr.  Griffin  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  as 
did  also  the  African  school,  which  existed  a  few  years 


at  Paisippany,  near  Newark.  He  attended  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Colonization  Society,  Jan.  1, 1817,  which 
was  established  by  his  and  Dr.  Finley's  exertions,  and 
BiiDs  was  at  that  time  appointed,  together  with  Dr.  Bur- 
gess, to  visit  England,  and  explore  the  coast  of  Africa 
for  the  society.  He  sailed  in  November,  1817,  and  in 
a  wonderful  manner  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  coast 
of  France.  He  sailed  from  England  for  Africa  Feb.  2, 
1818,  and  arrived  on  the  coast  March  12.  After  a  labo- 
rious inspection  of  more  than  two  months,  he  embarked 
on  his  return  in  the  brig  Success,  May  22, 1818.  A  se- 
vere cold,  which  he  took  early  in  June,  was  succeeded 
by  a  fever,  and  he  died  at  sea,  June  16, 1818.  He  was 
buried  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  See  Spring,  Memoirs 
of  John  Samuel  Mills  (N.  T.  1820, 8vo) ;  Sprague,  A  nnals 
A  mer.  Puipitf  iij  566 ;  Cyclop,  Missions,  p.  263  sq. ;  Ander- 
son, Hist,  Missions  of  A,  B,  For.  M.  m  India  (1874). 

Bfills,  Thornton  A.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  Paris,  Ky.,  September,  1810.  He  early  en- 
joyed excellent  educational  advantages;  graduated  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1880;  studied  the- 
ology for  a  short  time  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
and  afterwards  privately,  and  was  licensed  in  1888.  He 
labored  for  some  time  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  in  1886 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church, 
Cincinnati  In  1848  he  purchased  The  Watchman  of 
the  Valley,  and  continued  to  edit  that  paper,  first  under 
the  name  of  Central  Watchman,  and  later  of  Central 
Christian  Herald,  until  January,  1858,  when  it  was 
bought  by  the  synods  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Cincinnati,  and 
Wabash.  During  1858  he  was  secretary  and  general 
agent  for  the  Church  Erection  Committee ;  in  1854  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Second  Church,  in  Indianapolis;  in 
1856  was  chosen  as  general  secretary  of  the  Permanent 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Education  for 
the  Ministry,  to  which  work  he  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  died  June  21, 1867.  Dr.  Mills  was  a 
roan  of  firm  grasp  of  mind,  clear  and  positive  views  of 
troth,  and  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance.  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  Almanac,  1868,  p.  220;  Meth,  Qjtu 
Rev.  Jan.  1872,  p.  27.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Bftills,  William,  an  early  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Church,  was  bora  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  Aug. 
26, 1747;  entered  the  United  SUtes  army  in  1776;  suf- 
fered various  vicissitudes  during  the  war  until  he  was 
carried  a  prisoner  to  Europe,  whence  he  returned  after 
the  war;  was  converted  through  Methodist  instramen- 
tality  in  1792;  entered  the  itinerancy  at  Philadelphia 
in  1799,  and  died  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  Dec  5, 1818. 
He  was  a  most  amiable  and  exceUent  man,  and  a  very 
successful  preacher.  Several  extensive  revivals  resulted 
from  his  labors. — Minutes  cfCoiferences,  i,  239. 

Mills,  William  Robert,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
July  5, 1816.  He  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
academical  training,  and  was  for  some  time  a  student 
at  William  and  Mary  College.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
converted,  and  shortly  after  became  fully  persuaded  of 
a  divine  call  to  the  ministry ;  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  the 
spring  of  1840.  He  labored  successively  on  Berwick 
Circuit;  in  1841  on  Huntington  Circuit;  1842,  North- 
umberland ;  1848,  Lycoming;  1844,  Lock  Haven ;  1845- 
46,  Penn's  Vallev;  1847,  Northumberland;  1848-49, 
Warrior's  Mark;  1850-51,  Huntingdon;  1852-^,  Lewis- 
town  Circuit;  1854-55,  Newport;  1856,  Mercersburg; 
1857-^,  Liberty,  Md.,  1859-60,  East  Baltimore  Sta- 
tion; 1861-62,  North  Baltimore  Stotion;  1868-65,  Al- 
toona;  1866-67,  Lewisburg;  1868,  Carlisle ;  1869,  York. 
In  the  last-named  place  he  died,  Dec  18, 1869.  Mills 
was  a  faithful  pastor  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  His 
sermons  evinced  deep  research,  were  argumentative,  and 
logically  arranged,  and  enliveneil  with  illustradve  inci- 
dents.— Minutes  of  Conferences,  1870,  p.  54. 

Millstone  p3*%  re'keb,  usually  a  chariot,  hence 
the  "  upper  millstone"^  or  rider,  Deut.  xxiv,  6 ;  more  fully 
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n3*1  n^3,  Judg.  ix,  53 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  21 ;  in  Job  xli,  24 
there  \b  no  Hebrew  word  corresponding ;  in  Isa.  xlvii,  2 ; 
Jer.  XXV,  10,  G^H^ ;  elsewhere  rendered  "  mill  f  Gr.  /iv- 
\oq).    See  MiLU 

Miimiin,  Henry  Hart,  D  J)., one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Broad  Church  party  in  the  Anglican  communion  of 
our  day,  an  ecclesiastic  of  distinction  also,  both  as  a  his- 
torian and  a  poet,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Frands 
Milman,  physician  to  George  III,  and  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don Feb.  10, 1791.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  af- 
terwards at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  degrees  of  BA.  and  MJ^.,  and  of  which  he  was 
elected  a  fellow.  He  wrote  several  poems,  and  secured 
much  distinction  by  hb  efforts.  In  1817  he  took  holy 
orders,  and  was  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Mkry's,  Reading. 
Iq  1820  Mr.  Milman  published  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem, 
a  dramatic  poem,  founded  on  Josephus's  narrative  of 
the  siege  of  the  sacred  city.  This,  in  some  respects  his 
most  beautiful  poetical  production,  established  his  repu- 
tation. In  1821  he  was  elected  professor  of  poetry  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  He  now  published  three 
other  dramatic  poems:  TTie  Martyr  of  Antioch,  Bel- 
shazzar,  and  Amte  Boleyn*  In  1827  he  published  his 
sermons,  delivered  as  the  Bampton  Lecture,  and  enti- 
tled The  Character  and  Conduct  of  the  Apostles  consid- 
ered as  the  Evidence  of  Christianity  (8vo),  and  in  1829, 
without  his  name,  The  History  of  the  Jews  (Lond.  and 
N.  Y.  8  vols.  18mo).  This  work  was  written  in  so  lib- 
eral a  spirit  that  orthodox  ecclesiastics  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  offended.  Its  weak  point  was  a  want  of  adequate 
learning,  especially  in  the  department  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism. A  new  edition,  greatly  improved,  and  more  crit- 
ical, yet  still  far  from  being  very  accurate,  or  built  on 
solid  foundations,  prefaced  by  an  interesting  introduc- 
tion, was  published  in  1868  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  8  vols. 
12mo).  In  this  new  form  the  work  has  had  a  large  cir- 
culation both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.  It  is  to  this 
day  the  only  worthy  record  of  the  "  chosen  people  of 
God"  in  the  English  tongue.  In  1840  he  came  again 
before  the  public  as  a  hbtorian ;  this  time  with  a  //if- 
tory  of  Christiattity  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Ab- 
olition of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire  (Lond.  8  vols. 
8vo ;  N.  Y.,  Harpers,  1  vol.  8vo).  In  this  work  he  pro- 
fesses to  view  Christianity  as  a  historian,  in  its  moral, 
social,  and  political  influences,  referring  to  its  doctrines 
no  further  than  is  necessary  for  explaining  the  general 
effect  of  the  system.  It  is  a  far  better  effort  than  his 
previous  work,  and  marks  the  advance  of  &n  accom- 
plished and  liberal-minded  student.  His  scholarly  at- 
tainments received  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Church 
by  various  appointments.  In  1849,  after  having  been 
honored  successively  with  the  rectory  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  and  the  canonship  of  Westminster,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's.  This  position 
he  held  until  his  death,  Sept.  24, 1868. 

The  worics  already  mentioned  will  secure  for  dean  Mil- 
man  an  honorable  place  in  the  literary  history  of  Eng- 
land, but  they  are  by  no  means  his  ablest  productions. 
His  greatest  work,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions in  the  English  language,  is  his  History  of  Latin 
Christianity  f  including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate 
of  Nicholas  V  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1864, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  author's  History  of  Christianity,  tmA  yet 
in  itself  a  complete  work.  To  give  it  that  completeness, 
dean  Milman  has  gone  over  the  history  of  Christianity  in 
Rome  during  the  first  four  centuries.  It  brings  the  his- 
tory down  to  the  close  of  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  Y, 
that  is,  to  1456.  It  is  a  work  of  great  learning,  liberal- 
ity, and  chastened  eloquence ;  it  displays  a  broad  grasp 
of  human  nature  in  its  religious  workings ;  something 
of  the  philosopher,  and  still  more  of  the  poet,  is  seen  in 
the  strong  and  vivid  spirit  of  sympathy  with  which  he 
deals  with  men  of  the  most  different  opinions.  The 
work  has  secured  for  its  author  a  position  in  the  first 
rank  of  English  historians.  ^  No  such  work,"  says  the 
^u.  Rev,  of  London,  ^  has  appeared  in  English  ecclesi- 


astical literature— none  which  oombioea  such  breadth 
of  view  with  such  depth  of  research,  such  high  hteraiy 
and  artistic  eminence  with  such  patient  and  daboraie 
investigation."    Perhaps  we  should  add  the  estimate 
of  one  of  our  own  historical  writers,  than  whom  no 
greater  or  more  competent  critic  could  be  beard;  we 
refer  to  William  H.  Presoott  {PkiUp  I  J,  ii,  500,  n.  69), 
who  says  of  it :  '*  One  of  the  moat  remarkaUe  works  of 
the  present  age,  in  which  the  author  reviews,  with  ca- 
rious erudition  and  in  a  profoundly  phikeophical  spirit, 
the  various  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Ro- 
man hierarchy ;  and,  while  he  fully  exposes  the  mani- 
fold errors  and  corruptions  of  the  system,  he  shows 
throughout  that  enlightened  charity  which  is  the  most 
precious  of  Christian  graces,  as,  unhappily,  the  jtenAT 
Dean  Milman  also  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Christian 
world  by  an  edition  of  Gibbon's  Dedme  and  FaU  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  presented  the  great  historian 
with  more  ample  Ulnstntion  than  he  had  before  re- 
ceived, and  set  at  rest  many  excepdons  taken  by  Gib- 
bon against  Christianity.    The  notes  were  further  elu- 
cidated and  verified  by  Dr.  W.  Smith,  and  Gibbon's 
works  are  now  sought  for  only  in  this  amended  form. 
Other  works  of  Milman  are  a  Life  ofKeatSj  and  Hd>r«m 
Prophecy,  a  sermon,  published  in  1866.     He  also  edited 
an  illustrated  review  of  Horace,  with  a  Life  of  the  poet; 
translations  from  the  Agamenmon  of  .£schyln8.  Bac- 
chanals of  Euripides,  etc    He  was  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  the  [London]  Quarter^  Review,    A  collected 
edition  of  his  "Poetical  Woriu^"  including  Fioio,  a 
tragedy,  which  has  frequently  been  on  the  stage,  was 
published  in  1840,  and,  besides  the  works  above  men- 
tioned and  his  smaller  poems,  contains  the  Nala  ami 
Damayanti,  translated  from  the  Sanscrit.  Since  his  death 
Annals  of  St,  Paul's  Cathedral  (1868),  and  Savonarola, 
Erasmus,  and  other  Essays  (1870),  have  been  published. 

Dean  Milman  was  also  an  important  contributor  to 
English  hy  mnology.  Some  of  hb  productions  are  famil- 
iar to  every  English-speaking  Christian ;  in  the  Anglican 
Church  he  is  a  particular  favorite,  and  as  the  author  of 
**  When  our  heads  are  bowed  with  woe,"  ^  Bound  upon 
the  accursed  tree,**  **  Ride  on,  ride  on  in  majesty,'*  and 
the  more  subjective  composition, "  Brother,  thou  art  gone 
before  us"  (from  the  Martyr  ofAntioch),  has  established 
a  household  name,  and  has  secured  popular  love.  As  he 
occupied  for  yean  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  of  English  churches,  we  append  the  fol- 
lowing portrayal  of  dean  Milman  from  the  Saturday  Rev, 
(Oct.  1868) :  "  He  was  no  speaker ;  he  had  not  the  very 
least  of  platform  tricks;  with  a  superb  scorn,  he  dis- 
dained the  arts  which  win  fame  at  public  meetings;  and 
in  a  certain  sense  he  was  not  a  good  preacher.  He  was 
too  refined,  too  much  habituated  to  limitations,  too  sen- 
sitive, and  too  careful,  to  be  able  to  fiing  out  those  broad 
statements  which  must  be  hazarded  by  the  popular 
preacher.  But  in  a  certain  sort  of  preaching  he  was 
first-rate.  His  eulogium  on  the  duke  of  Wellington — ^we 
doubt  whether  it  is  published — struck  us,  as  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  it,  as  equal  to  the  best  of  the 
French  models  of  pulpit  eloquence."  See  Yapereau, 
Diet,  des  Contemporains,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Men  of 
the  Thnes,  s.  v.  ^  Hagenbach,  Hist.  Declines,  ii,  428  aq. ; 
Schaff,  Christ  tn  Song,  p.  206-209 ;  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Eu- 
ropean Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne  (Pref- 
ace) (1869) ;  Edinb,  Rev.  Jan.  1858 ;  Jan.  1864;  and  Jan. 
1869;  Lond,  Qu,  Rev,  April,  1816;  July,  1818;  May, 
1820  j  and  April,  1869 ;  Blackwood's  Mag,  March  and 
July,  1822  i  Dec  1868;  North  Brit,  Rev,  Nov.  1854; 
March,  1869:  Eraser's  Mag,  Oct.  1854;  Christian  Re- 
membrancer, 1854,  Oct.  p.  266 ;  Kitto,  Joum,  of  Sac  Lit, 
1854,  Oct.;  Westminst.Rev.  1870,  Oct. p. 219;  PHnceton 
Rev,  1842,  p.  288 ;  Psn  Pictures  of  popular  Eng^  Preach- 
ers (Lond.  1852).  p.  17^:^178.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Milne,  Colin,  a  Scottish  divine,  noted  for  his  at- 
tainments in  natural  science,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  about  1744.    He  was  edttcate<l  at  Maiiscbal 
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College  under  the  supenrinon  of  his  nnde,  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, who  was  both  principal  and  divinity  professor  at 
the  college.  After  completing  his  studies  there,  Milne 
entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  joined  the 
Church  of  England,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  obtained  the  rectory  of  North  Chapel, 
m  Sussex.  His  polpit  eloquence  soon  made  him  widely 
known,  and  he  received  the  appointment  of  preacher  to 
the  London  Hospital,  and  also  the  lectureship  of  Dept- 
ford,  a  position  which  he  held  for  many  years.  He 
(Bed  in  1816.  His  sermon  preached  at  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  was  published  in 
1779  (8vo).  A  volume  of  his  sermons  was  published  in 
ITfsO  (8vo).  His  other  publications  were  in  a  line  for- 
eign to  our  work.     (£.  P.W.) 

BiUner,  Isaac  (1),  D.D.,  an  Anglican  divine  of 
note,  eminent  for  his  piety  as  well  as  for  his  great  at- 
tainments in  divinity  and  the  sciences,  was  bom  of 
hnmble  parentage  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  in  1751.  As 
a  boy  of  ax  he  entered  the  grammar  school  of  his  na- 
tive place,  but  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  family 
obliged  the  removal  of  Isaac,  and  he  was  transferred 
from  the  schoolroom  to  the  fitctory.  Though  appren- 
ticed to  a  weaver,  he  continued  to  devote  his  leisure 
hours  to  study,  and  gradually  acquired  sound  learning. 
His  brother,  the  noted  Joseph  Milner  (q.  v.),  who  bad 
enjoyed  many  educational  advantages,  was  in  1767  ap- 
pointed head-master  of  the  grammar  school  at  HulL 
By  him  Isaac  was  relieved  of  his  obligation  at  the  fac- 
tory, and  afforded  opportunily  to  continue  bis  studies 
in  the  position  of  asfflstant  to  Joseph.  In  1770  Isaac 
was  admitted  a  student  at  Queen^s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  thoe  received  his  degree  in  1774,  and  was  appoint- 
ed tntor.  He  received  among  his  pupils  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Wilbe[force,with  whom  he  travelled  abroad,  and  became 
the  honored  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  the  latter. 
See  WiLBRRFOBCB.  In  1775  Isaac  Milner  was  elected 
fellow  of  Queen's  College.  In  1783,  returning  to  the  uni- 
vei^ty,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  natural  philosophy, 
snd  master  of  his  college  in  1788,  when  he  proceeded  doc- 
tor in  divinity.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  to  the  deanery 
of  Carlisle.  He  was  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1792,  and  six  years  afterwards  became  Luca- 
nan  professor  of  mathematics.  He  died  at  the  bouse 
of  WUberforce,  at  Kensington  Gore,  April  1, 1820.  Dean 
Milner  wrote,  besides  several  papers  in  the  Phihsophu- 
cal  TransactiorUf  and  the  continuation  of  his  brother's 
Ckurck  HUtorjfj  the  following  works:  Ammadoernom 
on  Dr,  Haweii^M  Impartial  ffistojy  of  the  Church  of 
Ckritt  (1800,  Svo) '.—Strictures  on  some  of  the  PiMica- 
^tms  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  Marsh,  intended  as  a  Reply  to 
some  of  his  Objections  against  the  Bible  Society  (1818, 
8vo): — Essays  on  Human  Liberty;  Sermons  (2  vols. 
8to);  besides  works  of  a  mathematical  kind.  ^Dean 
Milner  was  possessed  of  very  extensive  and  accurate 
learning,  which  he  always  had  at  his  command.  He 
had  great  talents  for  conversation,  and  a  dignified  sim- 
plid^  of  manner.  His  religious  and  political  principles 
agreed  pretty  closely  with  his  brother's.'*  See  Meth, 
QfL  Rev.  1840  (July),  p.  407 ;  Jones,  Christ.  Biog.  s.  v. ; 
English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  DicL  ofBriL  and  Amer. 
A  uthors,  8.  V. ;  Maiy  Milne,  L\jfe  of  Isaac  Milner  (1842). 
(J.H.W.) 

miner,  Isaao  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  £ng- 
Imd,  i^iril  2, 1818.  His  parents  were  of  the  old  English 
Wedeyan  stock,  and  young  Milner  was  educated  with 
gnat  pie^  and  care.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was 
oonveited,  and,  believing  himself  called  of  God  to  preach 
the  Goapel,  be  hesitatingly  prepared  to  enter  the  minis- 
try. While  human  reasoning  held  him  back,  divine  love 
impelled  him  forward.  He  began  his  elementary  stud- 
ies abne  and  after  the  midnight  hour,  and  in  this  way 
gained  his  education.  Being  of  a  studious  habit,  he 
iooQ  acquired  a  storehouse  of  knowledge,  and  was  num- 
bered among  the  promising  youths  of  the  ministry. 


Seized  with  a  desire  to  visit  America,  he  came  to  New 
Orleans  in  1848.  Biany  and  severe  trials  awaited  him 
in  his  new  home.  He  was  taken  sick  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  for  three  months  he  lay  hovering  between  life  and 
death.  After  his  recovery  he  was  for  a  time  a  member 
of  the  Memphis  Conference.  He  afterwards  joined  the 
Tennessee  Conference,  and  remained  a  member  of  it  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  near  Columbia,  Tenn.,  June 
16,  1872.  Isaac  Milner  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
Methodist  preachers.  He  knew  no  failure ;  if  he  ever 
did,  his  audience  knew  nothing  about  it.  In  every  de- 
partment he  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  usefulness.  His  mind  was  naturally  vigorous  and 
receptive;  his  memory  tenacious;  his  well-balanced 
mind,  like  a  rich,  productive  field,  yielded  a  wealth  of 
thought,  independent  of  the  production  of  other  men. 
His  fancy  was  vigorous,  his  figures  original  and  bold — 
always  pleasing,  often  overwhelming.  Milner  served 
his  Church  in  various  ways,  but  in  every  department  he 
proved  himself  not  only  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to 
be  ashamed,  but  a  workman  of  great  ability,  usefulness, 
and  popularity.  See  Minutes  t^theA  nnuaJ  Conferences 
o/theM.E.  Church,  South,  1872,  p.  716  sq.    (E.  P.  W.) 

Milner,  John  (1),  an  English  nonjuring  divine  of 
note,  was  bom  near  Halifax  in  1627  or  1628.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  after  his 
graduation  took  orders.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to 
live  retired  till  the  Restoration,  when  he  obtained  the 
curacy  of  Beeston,  and  in  1678  was  appointed  vicar  of 
Leeds.  In  1681  he  was  chosen  prebendary  of  Ripon; 
but,  on  refusing  the  oaths  at  the  Revolution,  he  quitted 
his  preferments  and  went  to  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  died,  Feb.  16, 1702.  Dr.  Milner  was  a 
prolific  writer,  and  publbhed  several  controversial  theo- 
logical tracts  and  critical  disBertations  upon  various  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures.  Of  his  numerous  works  we 
mention  the  following :  Church  History  of  Palestine 
from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  Diocletian  (1688,  4to)  :— 
Collectanea  in  Isaiam  ix,  1, 2 : — De  Nethinim  sice  Nethi- 
nrnis: — Defence  of  Archbishop  Usher  against  Drs.  Cary 
and  Vostius : — A  ccount  of  Mr.  Lock^s  Religion : — A  m- 
madversions  on  Le  Cler(fs  Reflections  upon  our  Saviour 
and  his  Apostles,  See  Watson,  Halifax}  Thoresby, 
Vicaria  Leodensis,  p.  114  sq.;  Wilford,  Memorials; 
Cooper,  Biog.  Diet.  p.  869;  Allibone,  DicL  ofBriL  and 
Amer.  Authors,  ii,  1293. 

BUlner,  John  (2),  D.D.,  more  properly  named 
MnxEB,  an  eminent  Romish  theologian  and  antiquary, 
was  bom  in  London,  Oct.  14, 1752.  He  was  educa^  at 
the  schools  of  Sedgley  Park  and  Edgbaston,  and  then 
went  to  study  theology  at  Douai.  Having  taken  orders, 
he  was  in  1779  attached  to  Winchester  ChapeL  Al- 
though a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  he  refused  to  join  in 
the  efforts  made  by  his  Church  in  England  in  1788  and 
in  1791  to  obtain  from  Pariiament  the  repeal  of  the  an- 
cient laws  against  Roman  Catholics.  In  after-times  he 
was  engaged  in  numerous  controversies,  both  with  Prot- 
estant theologians  and  with  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  committee,  who  accused  him  of  too  great  vi- 
vacity in  his  discussions.  He  declared  against  the  right 
of  the  king  of  vetoing  the  appointment  of  bishops,  wad, 
together  with  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  obsti- 
nately refused  to  yield  the  point  to  the  solicitations  of 
his  own  party.  In  1814  he  even  took  a  journey  to  Rome, 
to  consult  with  the  pope  on  this  point.  The  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  in  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  is 
evinced  by  the  appointment  he  received  in  1803  as 
apostolic  vicar  of  the  midland  district,  under  the  tide 
of  bishop  of  Castabala  tn  partSms.  Dr.  Milner  settled 
at  Wolverhampton,  where  he  died,  April  19, 1826.  He 
was  quite  distinguished  as  an  archnologiBt,  belonged  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  contributed  many  learned 
papers  to  the  A  rchaologia.  He  wrote  The  History,  Civil 
and  EcdsMioMtical,  and  Survey  of  the  A  ntiquities  of  Win" 
Chester  (1798, 2  vols.  4to ;  2d  ed.,  corrected  and  enlarged, 
1809,  2  vols.  4to)  I— The  End  ofReUgious  Controversy, 
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addressed  to  Dr.  Burgess,  Bishop  of  St  Datfid's,  in  <m- 
swer  to  his  Protestant  Catechism  (1818 ;  2d  ed.,  revised, 
1819, 8vo ;  tf ansl.  into  French  under  the  title  Excellence 
de  la  R^Ugion  Catholique,  Paria,  1828, 2  vola.  8vo) :— i4 
VindiccUion  of  the  End  of  Religious  Controversg  from 
the  Exceptions  of  Bishop  Burgess  and  the  Bev,  R.  Grier 
(Lond.  1822,  8^o)  •.^Letters  to  a  Prebendary,  being  on 
Answer  to  Reflections  on  Popery  by  the  Rev,  John  Stur- 
ges,  LL,D.  (Winchester,  1800,  4to)  •-— ^  short  Descrip^ 
tionofthe  Hospital  of  St,  Cross,  near  Winchester  (2l8t 
ed.  Winchester;  no  date): — An  Historical  and  CriiuxU 
Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Character  of  St,  George, 
Patron  of  England  (1795,  8vo)  '.—A  Treatise  on  the  Ec- 
cleeiasiiaU  History  of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages 
(181 1,  royal  8vo)  i^Letter  to  the  A  uthor  of  a  Book  called 
A  ccmdid  and  impartial  Sketch  of  the  Government  of 
Pope  Clement  XI V  (Lond.  1786, 8vo)  '^Dioine  Right  of 
the  Episcopacy  (1791,  8vo):—  The  Case  of  Conscience 
solved,  or  the  Catholic  Claims  proved  to  be  compatible 
with  the  Coronation  Oath  (1802,  Syo)  i— Inquiry  into 
certain  OpinionM  concerning  the  Catholic  Inhabitants  and 
the  Antiquities  of  Irelandll8m,Svo).  Of  all  the  advo- 
cates of  the  papal  Church,  no  one  has  displayed  more 
learning  and  acuteness  than  Milner,  though  not  un- 
mixed with  partisan  ga]l  and  misrepresentation.  See 
Land,  Qu,  Rev,  1810  (May),  1811  (Oct) ;  Rose,  New  Biog. 
Diet,  s.  v.;  Daiiing,  Cyclop,  BibKog,  ii,  2771;  Hocfer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Ginerale,  xxxv,  654;  Allibone,  Dicf.  of 
Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Dr.  Husenbeth,  Life  of 
Dr,  MUner  (Dublin,  1862, 8 vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Milner,  Joseph,  an  eminent  Anglican  divine 
and  ecclesiastical  historian,  the  elder  brother  of  Isaac, 
was  born  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  Jan.  2,  1744.  He 
was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  at  Leeds,  where,  by 
his  industry  and  talents,  among  which  a  memory  of 
most  extraordinary  power  was  conspicuous,  he  gained 
the  warm  regard  of  bis  master.  Milner's  father  had  al- 
ways been  in  very  narrow  circumstances ;  his  death  only 
made  the  task  greater;  but,  by  the  assbtance  of  some 
<(entlemen  in  Leeds,  whose  children  Milner  had  lately 
engaged  in  teaching,  and  by  the  offer  of  the  office  of 
chapel-clerk  at  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  enter  that  hall  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  the 
year  1766  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  gained  the 
chanceIlor*8  second  gold  medal  for  clawical  knowledge. 
He  was  made  assistant  in  the  school,  and  afterwards  the 
curate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Thorp  Arch,  near 
Tadcaster.  While  in  this  place  he  undertook  the  com- 
pletion of  an  epic  poem,  entitled  Davideis,  which  he  had 
commenced  at  Cambridge.  It  was  submitted  to  Dr. 
(afVerwards  bbhop)  Hurd,  who  highly  complimented  the 
author  on  the  talent  it  displayed,  but  advised  him  to  de- 
fer its  publication.  On  entering  into  deacon's  orders, 
Milner  was  elected  head-master  of  the  grammar  school, 
and  afternoon  lecturer  of  the  principal  church  of  HuU. 
In  this  position  he  succeeded  beyond  the  most  ardent 
expectations  of  his  dearest  friends,  especially  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  an  instructor,  and  the  school  increased  under 
his  care.  About  the  year  1770  Joseph  Milner  embraced 
the  sentiments  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Church 
of  England.  This  change  in  his  religious  views  brought 
upon  him  neglect,  and  in  some  cases  open  opposition 
fit>m  many  among  the  upper  classes  who  had  once  been 
his  admirers  and  friends;  but  his  church  was  soon 
crowded  with  others,  chiefly  from  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people,  in  whose  sentiments  and  manners  his  preach- 
ing produced  a  striking  change ;  and  at  length  he  not 
only  recovered  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  but 
lived  to  see  his  own  religious  sentiments  become  so 
popular  in  the  town  that  many  of  the  pulpits  of  the 
churches  were  filled  by  his  friends  and  pupils,  and  he 
himself  was  chosen  vicar  of  Hull  by  the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration. Mr.  Milner  had  been  appointed  vicar  of 
North  Ferriby,  near  Hull;  subsequently  he  had  been 
appointed  to  the  vicarship  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge. His  election  as  vicar  of  Hull  occurred  only  a 
"  "  weeks  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  15th 


of  November,  1797.  A  monument,  executed  by  Baoon, 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  high  church  of  Hull 
by  several  of  his  friends  and  former  pupils.  The  ex- 
cellences of  Mr.  Milner's  personal  character  were  of  the 
highest  order.  He  was  deeply  pious,  upright  in  all  his 
conduct,  abgularly  open  and  sincere,  and  kind,  cheerful, 
and  amusing  in  social  life.  In  his  political  prindpto 
he  was  strongly  attached  to  the  establiahed  order  of 
things  in  Church  and  State. 

His  principal  works  are  GiJtbcsis  Account  of  Chris- 
tianity considered  (1781, 8vo),  in  which  he  not  only  ex- 
poses the  sophistry  of  that  infidel  tbeolog^ian,  bat  gives 
the  true  character  of  the  religion  which  be  had  at- 
tempted to  undermine : — Some  Passages  in  the  L^e  of 
Wm,  Howard  (1785,  8vo) : — Essays  on  the  Influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (1789, 12mo) :— Practical  Sermons  (1801, 
2  vols.  8vo ;  2d  ediL  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged  by 
Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  D.D.,  dean  of  Carlisle,  1801-23, 8  voi. 
8vo)  :—The  Way  of  Salvation,  or  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine  of  Jusifficafion  explained  (tond.  1814, 24mo) ;  and, 
lastly,  a  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ— a,  work  by  which 
Dr.  Joseph  Milner  is  principally  known.  He  lived  to 
complete  only  four  volumes;  but  the  task  was  taken  up 
by  his  brother  Isaac,  who  completed  it  by  the  addition 
of  another  volume,  in  which  he  was  largely  aided  by 
the  MS.  left  at  his  command.  The  work  extends  from 
the  rise  of  Christianity  to  the  Reformation.  The  first 
edition  appeared  in  6  vols.  8vo,  1794  to  1812,  and  a  sec- 
ond edition  in  1810.  The  latest  edition  was  published 
at  London  in  1847,  8vo.  It  was  also  translated  into 
French  (1836-8,  3  vols.  12mo)  and  German  (1804).  As 
it  omits  nearly  all  discussion  of  ecclesiastical  controver- 
sies, as  well  as  of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  forms  of  Church 
government — in  fact,  whatever  did  not  agree  with  the 
writer*s  own  opinions— Milner*s  work  cannot  be  wdl 
termed  a  Church  history,  but  its  value  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  ecclesiastical  history  is  very  considerable ;  onl}^ 
it  should  be  read  with  much  caution,  and  constant  ref- 
erence to  Dr.  Maitland*s  Strictures  on  Milner's  Church 
History,  and  his  Notes  on  Milner's  History,  etc  Dr. 
Milncr^s  historical  work  certainly  surpasses  most  other 
Church  histories  previously  produced  in  the  use  made  of 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  though  the  reverence  which 
the  author  professes  for  those  venerable  men  has  led 
him  to  trust  them  too  much.  Most  modem  critics  speak 
only  in  derogatory  terms  of  this  work,  and  an  English 
writer  of  recent  times  thus  comments  upon  it :  "  The 
principles  on  which  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  written  are  of  the  narrowest  kind ;  the  scholarship  is 
poor,  the  literary  merit  still  poorer,  and  the  critical  in- 
sight poorest  of  alL  It  deserves  mention  only  for  the 
estimation  in  which  it  was  formerly  held.**  The  author 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  in  commenting 
upon  the  characteristic  defects  of  Mosheim  and  Blilner 
as  hbtorians  of  Christianity,  observes  that  **  Mmheim 
gives  us  the  mere  husk  of  histoi^-,  and  Milner  nothing 
but  some  separated  particles  of  pure  farina.**  A  collec- 
tion of  Dr.  Joseph  Milner*s  works  was  published  by  his 
brother  Isaac  (Lond.  1810,8  vols.8vo).  See  Isaac  Mil- 
ner, Z,(/e  of  Joseph  Milner,  prefixed  to  his  "  Sermons;** 
Perry,  Ecclesiastical  History  (see  Index  in  voL  iv) ; 
Bibliotheca  Sacra^  Jan.  1850,  p.  65;  North  Brit,  Rev, 
Nov.  1858,  p.  186 ;  Bickersteth,  Christian  Student,  p.  820 ; 
English  Cydop,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BibUog,  ii,  2771 ; 
Hook,  Eccles.  Biog,  s.  v. ;  AUibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Milnor,  James,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  divine  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Philadel- 
phia June  20, 1773.  He  studied  for  a  while  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  but  about  1789  turned  his  at- 
tention to  jurisprudence.  His  first  settlement  as  a  legal 
practitioner  was  at  Norristown,  but  about  1797  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  where  he  married.  Until  then 
he  had  lived,  as  he  had  been  educated,  a  Quaker;  but, 
as  he  had  not  been  trained  to  any  great  strictness  in  the 
customs  of  the  Friends,  and  as  his  wife  belonged  to  an 
Episcopal  family,  it  cost  him  little  sacrifice  to  change 
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bb  deDomioition.    In  consequence  of  his  marriage,  he 
bad,  moreover,  been  in  due  form  ^  read  out  of  meeting.** 
In  1805  Mr.  Mihior  was  elected  a  member  of  the  select 
council  of  Philadelphia  for  two  years.    In  1807  he  was 
dected  for  three  years  to  the  same  body ;  and  in  1808 
was  raised  to  the  presidency  of  the  council  for  one  year. 
In  1810  he  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Scites,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
from  the  dty'and  county  of  Philadelphia :  his  term  there 
dosed  March  4, 1818.     He  was  for  a  long  time  a  man 
of  the  world,  though  in  the  better  sense  of  that  ex- 
preasioo;  but  about  the  year  1800  he  began  to  turn 
his  attention  to  religion.    At  first  he  inclined  to  Uni- 
venslism,  but  finally,  in  1812,  became  a  communicant 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.    Soon  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  in  Congress  he  removed  to  Norristown,  where, 
while  preparing  himself  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  acted 
as  Isy-reader  in  St.  John's  Church  by  permission  of 
bishop  T^liite.     He  was  ordained  deacon  in  St.  James's 
Cbnrch,  Philadelphia,  Aug.  14, 1814,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  order  of  Presbyters  in  the  same  place  Aug.  27, 
1815.    On  October  21  following  he  was  unanimously 
elected  by  the  vestry  a  minister  of  the  United  Churches 
in  Philadelphia.    He  finally  received  a  call  from  St. 
George's  Church,  in  New  York,  which  he  accepted  after 
moch  hesitation,  and  was  installed  by  bishop  Hobart 
IJept  30, 1810.     He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  University 
of  Pennsvlvania  in  1819.    In  1880  he  was  sent  to  the 
Britirii  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  as  a  delegate  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  of  various  other  religious 
and  benevolent  institutions.    On  his  return  he  resumed 
his  charge  at  St.  George's,  and  continued  there  until  his 
detth,  April  8, 1844.    Dr.  Milnor  was  distinguished  for 
his  dignity  and  wisdom,  and  especially  for  his  benevo- 
lenee  and  piety.     He  ardently  labored  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  his  life  is  full  of 
incident  and  instruction,  **  alike  attractive  to  the  ardent 
Toath,  the  man  of  bunness,  the  humble  Christian,  and 
the  mature  theologian.**    Dr.  Milnor  published  an  Oni- 
tim  m  Masonry  (Phihu  1811) :— a  Thanksgiving  Sermon 
(New  York,  1817)  i^A  Sermon  on  the  Death  ofhia  Ex- 
aOenty  De  WiU  ainton  (New  York,  1828)  i—Two  Ser- 
mm  in  the  National  Preadter  (1886):— .4  Charitable 
Judgment  of  the  Opinions  and  Conduct  of  Others  (New 
York,  1846).    See  the  Rev.  John  a  Stone,  D.D.,  Memoir 
of  the  Ret.  James  Milnor^  D,D.  (New  York,  1848, 12mo) ; 
Frot,  Epis,  Qu.  Bev,  and  Ch,  Register,  April,  1855,  p.  81 1 ; 
N,  Y,  Ch,  Rev.  ii,  81 ;  NeW'Englander,  vii,  122  sq. ;  Prince' 
tm  Rev,  xxi,  28i6;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpif, 
T,  562;  Meth,  Qu.  Rev.  July,  1849,  p.  407 ;  Drake,  Diet. 
o/Amer.  Biog.  a.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Milo  OP  Bheims,  a  noted  character  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  8th  century,  flourished  as  archbishop 
of  Rheims  and  Treves.  In  his  early  life  he  was  decid- 
edly irreligious;  dedicated  himself  to  a  soldier's  pro- 
fession, and  gained  much  notoriety  as  one  of  Charles 
Kaiters  warriors.  When  the  Carlovingian  was  in- 
rolved  in  a  quarrel  with  St  Bigobert,  the  archbishop  of 
Kbeims,  he  ended  the  dbpute  by  deposing  Bigobert,  and 
bestowed  the  primatical  see  upon  Milo,  who  soon  after 
sooceeded  in  obtaining  possession  also  of  the  equaUy 
important  archiepiscopate  of  Treves.  He  is  described 
as  being  a  clerk  in  tonsure,  but  in  every  other  respect 
an  irreligious  laic ;  yet  when  pope  Boniface  interfered 
and  sought  hb  removal,  the  holy  father,  with  all  the  aid 
of  his  niyal  patrons,  was  unable  to  oust  Milo  from  his 
inappropriate  dignities;  and  in  752,  ten  years  after  the 
beginning  of  his  reforms,  we  find  pope  Zachar}',  in  re- 
sponse to  an  appeal  for  advice,  counselling  to  leave  Milo 
to  the  divine  vengeance  {Epist,  142).  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  Milo^s  personid  history.  See  Lea,  Hist,  of 
Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  p.  182. 

Hilon  (1),  a  French  monastic,  was  bom  about  the 
b^Siooing  of  the  9th  century.  In  his  youth  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  monastic  rules  of  the  abbey  of  Saint 
Amand.    Some  critics  have  reckoned  him  among  the 


abbots  of  that  house,  but  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion. 
Milon  was  superintendent  of  the  schools  attached  to 
Saint  Amand,  when  (Carles  the  Bald  confiiled  to  him 
the  education  of  his  two  sons,  Pepin  and  Drogon.  He 
died  June  20, 872.  A  great  number  of  the  poems  of 
Milon  have  been  preserved.  His  Vie  de  Saint  A  mand, 
in  heroic  verse,  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  BoUan- 
dus  of  February  5th.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  can- 
not find  in  this  collection  a  supplement  in  prose  to  the 
Vie  de  Saint  Anutnd  by  the  monk  Baudemond.  Hen- 
schenius  pretends,  it  is  true,  that  this  supplement  is  not 
the  work  of  Milon ;  but  the  manuscripts,  the  epitaph  of 
lifilon,  and  the  authority  of  Mabillon  eundemn  the  as- 
sertion of  Henschenins.  This  supplement  can  be  found 
in  Snrius  of  February  6th.  Mabillon  and  Bollandus  have, 
besides,  published  two  sermons  of  Milon  on  Saint  Amand, 
which  are  also  found  in  the  works  of  Philip,  abbot  of 
Bonne-Esp^rance.  To  the  writings  already  mentioned 
we  may  add  a  Uomilie  sur  Sttint  Principe,  edited  by  Su- 
rius^  a  little  poem,  Sur  le  Printemps  et  t Hirer,  pub- 
lished by  Casimir  Oudin,  in  his  Supplementum  de  Scrips 
toribus  ecdesiasticis  a  Bellarmino  omissis;  an  epitaph 
on  the  princes  Drogon  and  Pepin,  in  the  collection  of 
Bollandus,  June  16th,  ascribed  to  Milon  by  Mabillon ; 
two  pieces  in  hexameter  verse,  Sur  la  Croix,  which  are 
still  unedited;  also  a  poem,  Sur  la  Sobristi,  published 
by  Mart^ne,  Anecd,  i, 44. — Trithemius,  De  Scr^.  cedes. 
c283;  Mabillon, ^fma/.i, 427;  Hist. Litt.de  la  France, 
V,  409 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Milon  (2),  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Uth  century.  He  joined  the  Benedic- 
tine order  in  the  monastery  of  Saint-Aubin,  at  Angers. 
Milon  was  sent  to  Rome  by  his  abbot  to  pope  Urban  II, 
and  was  by  him  presented  with  the  cardinal's  hat,  and 
made  bishop  of  Palestrine.  He  was  finally  ordered  to 
return  to  France,  and  preach  against  simony.  Milon 
assisted  in  1095  at  the  Council  of  Clermont.  After  the 
death  of  Urban  II,  Milon  was  appointed  by  Pascal  II 
papal  legate.  Milon  died  about  the  year  1112.  Mar- 
bode  wrote  a  eulogy  upon  him,  which  Mabillon  has  pub- 
lished in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Annales.  Mart^ne 
has  published,  in  his  Voyage  Litteraire,  ii,  244,  some 
verses  of  a  certain  Milon  which  are  believed  to  be  writ- 
ten by  the  chief  bishop  of  Palestrine. — Hist,  Litt.  de  la 
France,  x,  20;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Bflilon  (8),  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  the  latter 
part,  of  the  11th  century.  In  his  youth  he  lived  in 
strict  sedusbn,  but  later  embraced  the  mles  of  the  can- 
ons of  Premontrd;  in  1121  was  made  abbot  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Dompmartin ;  and  finally,  in  1131,  was  elected 
and  confirmed  bishop  of  Tt^rouanne.  The  first  act  of 
his  episcopate  appears  to  have  been  the  consecration  of 
Simon,  abbot  of  Saint-Bertin.  Milon  was  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian. In  1 148  he  assbted  in  the  Ouncil  of  Rheims, 
at  the  trial  of  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^  In  1150  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  debate  with  Thierry,  count  of  Flanders.  In 
1157,  delegated  by  the  sovereign  pontifi',  he  adjusted  a 
dispute  which  arose  between  the  bishop  of  Amiens  and 
the  abbot  of  (Jorbie.  Baronius  has  praised  the  religious 
character  and  wisdom  of  Milon ;  others  have  greatly 
extolled  his  humility.  Claude  la  Saussaye  has  given 
him  a  place  in  his  martyrology;  and  Luc,  abbot  of 
Saint-CoroeiUe,  has  dedicated  to  him  his  Commentaires 
sur  le  Cantique  des  Cantiques,  Thus  Milon,  who  lived 
in  an  age  fruitful  in  illustrious  prelates,  was  one  of  the 
glories  of  hb  province.  No  one  has  to  thb  day  made 
a  rigorous  dbtinction  between  hb  authentic  writings 
and  the  more  numerous  works  which  appear  to  have 
been  improperly  attributed  to  him.  He  died  July  16, 
n&8^Gallia  Christ,  x,  coL  1847, 1546 ;  Hist.  LitL  de  la 
France,  xiii,  286 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Milon  (4),  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  England, 
of  French  descent,  about  the  latter  part  of  the  1 1th  cen- 
tury. Milon,  bbhop  of  T^rouanne,  having  died  in  1 158, 
Milon  was  appointed  hb  successor,  having  formerly  been 
archdeacon  of  that  church.     A  letter  written  to  pope 
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Alexander  III,  in  favor  of  Thomaa  k  Becket,  haa  been 
attriboted  to  him.  A  friend  of  John  of  Salisbury,  bish- 
op of  Chartres,  has  addressed  two  of  his  epistles  to  him. 
He  died  at  T^iouanne,  Sept.  14, 1169.— G<Ulia  Christ. 
x,coL1548;  Hist, LUt,  de  la  France,  lau,  2S7 \  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v. 

Milon  (5),  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  about 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  He  was  sent  by 
Innocent  III  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Albigeo- 
ses.  Subsequently  he  led  the  crusaders,  marched  un- 
der the  walls  of  B^ziers,  and  besieged  and  burned  that 
place,  alter  having  slaughtered  the  inhabitants.  Milon 
is  mentioned  for  the  lak  time  as  being  present  at  the 
council  held  at  Avignon,  Sept  6, 1209.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  the  letters  of  Innocent  III  published  by  Baluze 
are  two  letters  from  his  legate.  They  also  attribute  to 
this  fanatic  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  which  has  been  in- 
serted by  P.  Benoit  in  his  ffistoire  des  A  IbigeoiSf  i,  279. 
See  Hist,  Lift,  de  la  France,  xvii,  26;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Milon,  JoHAN!!  NicoLAUS,  a  (rerman  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Hamburg  Nov.  2, 1788 ;  was  educated  at 
the  Johanneum,  and  later  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  na- 
tive city.  In  1760  he  entered  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen,  where  he  studied  ancient  languages  and  Church 
history.  He  returned  in  1764  to  Hamburg,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1765  professor  of  philosophy  at  Kiel ;  in  1769 
he  was  appointed  minister  at  LUneburg,  and  in  1770  at 
Wandsbeck,  where  he  died,  June  10, 1795.  Some  of  his 
important  works  are,  IHss.de  scribarum  errorUms  in  textu 
Hebraico  V,  T,  impresso  (Kilouii,  1764, 4to) :— Oftfrtra- 
tiones  critica  in  aliquot  Veteris  Fcederis  loca  (ibid.  1765, 
4to) : — Kritiscke  A nmerkungen  Ober  einige  Stellen  des  Al- 
ien Testaments  (Kiel,  1768,  8vo)  :—£twas  Uber  I  Mos, 
xlix,  10  und  Matt,  v,  81, 82  (Hamburg,  1788, 8vo> 

Bflilti&des,  an  early  ecclesiastical  writer,  noted  for 
his  able  defence  of  the  orthodox  Church  against  the 
Montanists,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  2d  century.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention 
his  writings,  but  there  is  now  no  trace  of  these  supposed 
valuable  productions.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  under 
Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180),  and  under  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Commodus  (180-192).  Miltiades  was  an  able  po- 
lemic, and  waged  war  successfully,  not  only  against  the 
Montanists,  but  also  combated  Judaisra  and  heathenism 
in  its  various  phases.    See  Eusebius,  Hist,  Kcdes,  v,  17. 

Bfilti&des,  also  called  Meldiiades  or  Melciades,  a 
bishop  of  Rome,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  8d 
century.  He  early  occupied  as  a  priest  a  very  conspicu- 
ous place  by  bb  arduous  efforts  to  protect  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Roman  Church  against  the  many  wrongs 
enacted  by  pope  Maxentius,  and  was,  besides,  prominent 
in  the  protection  of  Christians  during  the  persecutions. 
He  succeeded  Eusebius  on  the  pontifical  throne  in  810, 
and,  in  818,  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  Constantine 
the  Great,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Donatists,  to  bring 
the  Donatist  difficulties  to  a  dose.  In  council  with 
twenty  Gallican  and  Italian  bishops,  he  reinstated  Oe- 
cilian  as  bbhop  of  Carthage.  For  his  zeal  and  exertion 
in  trying  to  bring  back  the  Donatists  into  the  union  of 
the  Church  he  was  slandered,  but  Augustine  {EpisL 
162)  speaks  of  him  as  '*  vir  nptimus,  filius  Christians  pa- 
ds et  pater  Christianie  plebis.^  The  Manichnans  also, 
who  worked  secretly  at  Rome,  found  in  him  a  watchful 
guardian  against  their  doctrines.  He  was  the  first  pope 
to  live  in  a  royal  palace,  which  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great  with  other  rich  en- 
dowments. Miltiades  issued  two  well-known  edicts:  the 
one  interdicting  fasting  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  be- 
cause the  heathens  celebrated  these  days  **  qimsi  sacrum 
jejunium ;"  and  he  also  enacted,  "'  Ut  obhitiones  conse- 
crats  per  ecdesias  ex  consecratu  episcopi  dirigerentur, 
quod  dedaratur  fermentum.**  The  trae  meaning  of  the 
latter  edict  has  often  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  Milti- 
ades died  in  814:  it  is  erroneously  reported  of  him  that 
he  died  a  martyr.    St,  Bernard,  who  described  the  life 


of  this  pope,  makes  no  mention  of  the  manner  of  bis 
death.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Calixtine 
Chapel,  but  by  pope  Paul  I  they  were  removed  **  in  ca- 
pite"  to  the  Church  of  St.  Sylvester.  See  Bower,  Hist, 
of  the  Popes  (see  Index  in  voL  vii) ;  D^Artaod,  Ltfe  ami 
Times  qfthe  Roman  Pontiffs  (N.  Y.  1866, 2  rola  roy.  8vo), 
i,67;  lien<>g,Real-Encifklop,\x,dOO',  Wetzer a. Welte, 
KircAenfLexUoon,  voL  vi,  s.  v. 

MilUts,  Kabl  von,  a  Roman  eocleaastic,  celebrated 
as  the  papal  chamberlain  and  legate  to  the  Refonnen, 
was  the  son  of  a  Saxon  noUeman,  and  waa  bom  about 
1490.  He  flourished  first  as  canon  at  Mayeoce,  Treves, 
and  Missonia.  In  1515  he  j^moved  to  Rome  and  be- 
came papal  notary.  In  1518,  when  cardinal  Cretan  had 
so  signally  failed  in  bringing  **  little  brother  Martin**  to 
submission,  Leo  X  became  aware  of  the  greatness  of  the 
schism  likely  to  occur  in  the  German  Church.  The 
strife  against  the  Latin  system  had  assumed  gigantic 
proportions.  Around  Luther  were  now  gathered  the 
great,  and  the  strong,  and  the  learned  of  the  Teutonic 
race.  Frederick,  the  dectoral  prince  of  Saxony,  waa 
Luther's  staunch  friend  and  protector,  and  Leo  X,  know- 
ing the  influence  and  power  of  this  prince,  felt  loth  to 
incur  his  ill-will  by  harsh  measures  against  Luther. 
Miltitz  was  therefore  despatched  to  the  electoral  court 
with  a  valuable  present — the  consecrated  golden  rose. 
This  was  to  give  the  electoral  prince  assurance  of  the 
good  intentions  of  pope  Leo  towards  Saxony,  and  of  hia 
special  friendship  for  Frederick;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  instracted  to  conciliate  Luther,  and,  if  possible,  to 
make  an  end  of  the  whole  Lutheran  controversy.  In 
December,  1518,  Miltitz  arrived  in  Saxony,  but,  being 
careful  to  find  out  first  how  matters  stood,  he  did  not  take 
the  consecrated  rose  with  him  on  his  first  calL  This 
was  a  mistake  on  Miltitz's  part,  for,  when  the  rose  after- 
wards arrived,  the  prince  acted  very  coolly,  and,  instead 
of  accepting  the  pment  in  person,  commissioned  three 
of  his  noblemen  to  receive  the  pope's  gift,  and  Luther 
aptly  remarked  that "  its  odor  had  been  lost  on  the  long 
journey"  (see  Luther's  Brief e,  edited  by  De  Wette,  i,  10«, 
109).  Miltitz's  special  instmctions  were  to  eoncitiaU 
Luther,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  acted  with 
much  policy  and  skilL  He  carefuUy  abstained  firom 
vbiting  cardinal  Cajetan,  who,  by  his  imperious  and  ar^ 
rogant  treatment  of  Luther,  had  lost  all  influence  with 
the  electoral  prince.  When  among  friends,  or  even 
while  staying  in  public  houses,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
denounce  the  indulgence  traffic,  and  assured  his  hearers 
that  the  shameful  trade  was  carried  on  without  the 
pope's  consent.  It  was  therefore  perfectly  natural  that 
the  electoral  prince  and  Luther  should  have  put  confi- 
dence in  Miltitz,  and  that  his  mission  of  conciliation 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed  (comp.  however,  Fisher, 
Ref  p.  97,  note  2).  On  Jan.  8, 1519,  MiltiU  had  a  con- 
ference with  Luther  at  Altenburg.  The  papal  legate  re- 
ceived the  Reformer  kindly,  embraced  and  kissed  him, 
and  then  addressed  him  as  follows :  ^  Dear  brother  Martin, 
how  much  I  have  been  mistaken !  I  always  imagined 
you  an  old  doctor,  sitting  behind  the  stove,  and  full  of 
whims  and  chimerical  notions.  But  now  I  see  that  you 
are  in  the  very  height  of  manly  strength.  Not  with 
five  thousand  armed  men  would  I  dare  to  take  you  to 
Rome.  All  my  investigations  have  shown  me  that, 
wherever  one  person  is  for  the  pope,  three  are  against 
him  and  for  you."  He  then  in  the  kindest  manner  re- 
monstrated against  Luther's  violence,  showing  him  how 
much  harm  the  Church  had  to  suffer  in  consequence. 
He  failed,  however,  to  procure  any  recantation,  and  suc- 
ceeded simply  in  obtaining  from  Luther  an  expression 
of  submissiveness.  Silence  was  imposed  on  him,  as 
well  as  on  his  opponents,  and  it  was  agreed  to  transfer 
the  whole  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  archbishop  of 
Treves.  In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  Lather  wrote 
to  the  pope  a  letter  full  of  courtesy  and  humility,  and 
went  even  so  far  as  to  declare  publicly  ^  that  separation 
from  a  Church  for  which  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  and  one 
himdred  thousand  martyrs,  had  shed  their  blood,  was 
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not  penni9Bil)le,  and  that  on  no  aooonnt  must  we  renst 
her  teachings  and  commands''  (see  Walch,  xv,  812). 
This  attitude  of  the  great  Reformer  has  often  been  stig- 
matized by  the  Romanista  as  an  act  of  hypocrisy  and 
WDolaUon  (see  Wetzer  n.  Weke,  Kirdun-Lex,  vii,  148 ; 
Pldkricini,  Gttdu  d.  Cone  9.  TViettf ) ;  but  Luther's  de- 
sign, it  moat  be  borne  in  mind,  was  not  to  array  him- 
self against  the  Church,  but  to  vindicate  ha  against 
what  he  believed  to  be  an  abuse  of  her  sacred  name. 
Lather's  movements  were  so  completely  churchly  that 
even  archbishop  Manning  {Umty  of  the  Church,  p.  828 
sq.)  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  it  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment (Felfnary,  1519)  Dr.  £ck,  one  of  Luther^s  most 
prominent  opponents,  who  in  1518  had  challenged  Carl- 
stadt  to  a  public  disputation,  published  an  outline  of 
his  Tkeaa,  which  clearly  proved  to  Luther  that  the 
main  object  of  his  attack  was  notCarlstadt,but  himself. 
Luther  consldeied  this  a  breach  of  the  agreement 
which  he  had  concluded  with  Miltitz,  and,  as  his  ad- 
versaries did  not  hold  themselves  bound  thereby,  he,  of 
course,  felt  relieved  from  his  promise,  and  he  so  de- 
dared  to  the  elector  Frederick  on  the  13th  of  March. 
Luther's  position  at  these  disputations  widened  the 
breach  with  Rome  [see  Lctthkr]  ;  and  the  reformatory 
writinga»  To  the  ChrisUm  Nobles  of  the  German  Natum, 
o/the  B^ttermg  o/the  ChriiUan  State  (August,  1520),  and 
0/the  Babylomsh  Captwity  of  the  Church  (October,  1520), 
tended  to  fix  the  fact  that  reconciliation  with  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  no  longer  possible.  Yet  Miltitz  would  not 
despair  of  it.  October  12, 1520,  he  had  another  confer- 
CBoe  with  Luther  at  Lichtenbeig,  and  then  and  there 
Luther  expressed  himself  willing  once  more  to  test  the 
question.  It  was  too  late,  however,  for  in  September, 
1520,  £ck  had  appeared  in  Germany  with  the  papal 
boll,  condemning  as  heresies  forty-one  propositions  ex- 
tracted from  Luther's  writings,  and  summoning  him,  on 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  retract  his  errors  within 
sixty  days;  This  ended  MUtitz's  mission  as  far  as  Lu- 
tha  was  concerned.  But  as  Miltitz's  instructions  ex- 
tended not  only  against  Luther,  but  also  against  Tet- 
zel,  whose  behavior  in  the  traffic  in  Indulgences  had  been 
marked  with  peculiar  impudence  and  indecency,  he  now 
repaired  to  Leipsic  (December,  1519),  sent  for  Tetzel, 
and  subjected  him  to  a  most  searching  examination, 
which  is  given  in  a  letter  written  by  Miltitz  to  Pfeffin- 
ger  (see  Loscher,  B^ormatioruacten,  iii,  20  [Leipsic, 
1729]):  **l  know  enough  of  Tetzel's  scandalous  and  ly- 
ing life  and  actions.  I  convicted  him  of  his  crimes  by 
wdl^attested  testimony.  I  showed  him  the  receipts  of 
Fogger's  commissioners,  which  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
he  received  one  hundred  and  thirty  florins  per  month 
for  his  trouble,  besides  all  expenses  paid ;  a  carriage 
with  three  horses,  and  ten  florins  per  month  extra  for 
his  servant.  Thus  did  Tetzel,  who,  moreover,  has  two 
illegitimate  children  in  the  employ  of  the  Church.  No 
one  can  estimate  how  much  he  may  have  stolen.  I 
shall  report  all  these  things  to  Rome,  and  expect  a  pa- 
psl  judgment."  Tetzel,  in  consequence  of  his  fear  and 
anxiety,  was  taken  dangerously  sick,  and  died  soon  after. 
All  efforts  of  reconciliation  having  failed,  Miltitz  re- 
turned to  Rome,  but,  after  a  short  stay,  he  returned  to 
Germany,  and  died  there  in  1529— some  say  while  on 
his  homeward  journey.  See  Seidemann,  Ctu-i  v.  Miltitz 
(Dresden,  1844, 8vo);  id.  Die  LeqKsiger  DitputoHtm  im 
Jahre  1519  (Dresden,  1848, 8vo) ;  Luthet^s  Brirfe  (edited 
by  De  Wette),  i,  108, 109,  and  115;  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the 
Brformaiion,ij$S6  sq. ;  Hagenbach, KirchengetcK  iii, 88 
sq. ;  Kranth,  ComervaJt,  Rtformation ;  Fisher,  ffist,  of  the 
Beformatiomf  p.  97;  Waddington,  HisL  of  the  Erforma" 
tkm,  voL  i,  ch.  iii;  Gieseler,  Ecdet.  HieL  voL  iv;  Her- 
zog^Beal-EM^UopSdie, ym,  826,  577;  iii,  629^  xv,  579. 
(R.S.R.) 

miton,  JoHK,  among  the  brightest  glories 'of  the 
ridi  and  varied  literature  of  England,  one  of  the  four 
master-singers  of  the  English  Helicon,  has  taken  rank 
with  Homer  and  Yirgil  and  Dante.  Dryden's  eulogy 
was  well-merited,  though  too  epigrammatic    In  splen- 


dor of  conception  and  in  mi^esty  of  language,  he  is 
without  a  peer.  Gray  recognises  in  him  no  inferiority 
to  Shakespeare.  John  Wilson,  a  graceful  poet  himself, 
and  an  appreciative  critic,  concludes  that  England  has 
produced  but  one  perfect  poem,  and  that  that  poem  is 
Milton's  Paradise  LotL  Poetry,  however,  was  not  the 
exclusive  occupation  of  Milton's  life.  He  was  also  a 
laborious  and  prolific  writer  of  prose,  and  was  long  en- 
gaged in  religious  polemics  and  political  controversy. 
His  wreath  of  immortality  was  woven  of  poetic  flowers; 
but  his  distinction  in  his  own  day  was  more  largely  due 
to  his  writings  as  a  publicist  and  theological  disputant, 
Bfilton  is  even  more  remarkable  in  the  phases  and  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  than  in  the  brilliancy  of  his 
genius.  Hb  mature  years  coincided  with  that  turbu- 
lent period  when  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high,  and 
passed  into  the  turmoil  and  strife  which  constitute  at 
once  the  shame  and  the  glory  of  English  history.  The 
evening  glories  of  the  Elizabethan  age  lingered  along 
the  horizon  at  the  commencement  of  his  career ;  the  se- 
rener  but  fainter  radiance  of  the  sera  of  queen  Anne  was 
prognosticated  before  his  death.  In  the  wide  interval, 
one  name  of  eminent  renown  in  literature  stretches  \t» 
single  and  unbroken  line  of  light  across  the  darkened 
heavens.  Thatnameis  the  name  of  John  Milton.  His 
birth  was  amid  the  glories  that  had  ennobled  the  reign 
of  the  maiden  queen;  he  gathered  strength  for  the 
stem  and  shifting  duties  of  life  throughout  the  reign  of 
James;  he  illustrated  the  early  rule  of  Charles  I  by 
strains  that  seemed  echoes  from  the  fairy  land  behind  \ 
he  dignified  the  times  of  civil  warfare  and  theological 
contention  by  prose  compositions  which  occasionally 
united  the  grand  cathedral  harmonies  of  Hooker  with 
the  yet  unanticipated  magnificence  of  Burke.  In  pov- 
erty and  depression,  and  blindness  and  age,  he  sought 
consolation  from  his  music  on  ^hat  sacred  harp,  whose 
melting  and  piercing  melodies  no  hand  could  ever  awak- 
en but  his  own.  In  character,  and  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  career,  he  was  the  true  representative  of  the  strug- 
gle which  fills  the  seventeenth  century.  He  bridges 
over  the  vast  abyss  between  Shakespeare  and  Dryden, 
and  marks  the  changing  phases  of  the  revolution  in 
Church  and  State.  Hence  the  consideration  of  h  is  works 
can  scarcely  be  severed  from  the  notice  of  his  life,  which 
divides  itself  into  four  sharply-defined  and  well-con- 
trasted periods. 

L  Period  1608-1629.— Infancy,  and  education  till  he 
attains  his  majority,  from  the  fifth  year  of  James  I  to 
the  fifth  year  of  Charles  I. 

IL  Period  1629-1689.— O>mpletion  of  education  at  the 
university,  in  retirement  and  by  foreign  traveL  From 
his  minority  to  his  return  from  the  Continent 

IIL  Period  1689-1660.— Participation  in  the  turmoil 
of  the  times.    Active  and  public  life. 

IV.  Period  1660-1674.— Milton's  age,  and  blindness 
and  seclusion.    Production  of  his  great  poems. 

Milton'8  Life  and  Works,  L  Period  1608-1629.— John 
Milton,  the  illustrious  son  of  obscure  but  reputable  par- 
ents, was  bom  at  the  sign  of  *^  the  Spread  Eagle,"  in 
Bread  Street,  in  the  parish  of  All-hallows,  London,  on 
the  9th  of  December,  1608.  His  father,  of  the  same 
name,  was  a  scrivener,  who  had  been  disinherited  by  his 
Roman  Catholic  parents  for  adopting  the  Protestant 
fiuth.  His  exertions  in  pursuit  of  a  livelihood  had  se- 
cured comfort,  if  not  wealth,  and  had  not  repressed  his 
tastes  for  literature  and'  art.  Thus  may  be  explained 
the  conjunction  of  Puritan  principles,  of  romantic  fan- 
cies, of  chivalrous  sentiments,  of  literary  and  artistic 
sensibilities,  so  strangely,  and«Dot  always  congruously, 
exhibited  in  the  poetry  of  his  son. 

That  son  received  the  tendcrest  care  and  the  most  sed- 
ulous instraction  from  his  hopeful  and  appreciative  sire. 
He  was  of  frail  constitution,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
educated  at  first  at  home.  From  his  instructor — the 
eminent  scholar  and  zealous  Puritan,  Thomas  Young — 
he  imbibed  his  taste  for  poetry,  as  he  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged.   At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  St.  Paul's 
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School,  London,  and  after  two  yean  was  transferred  to 
Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained,  with 
some  interruptions,  over  eight  years.  He  carried  with 
him  to  college  gr^  proficiency  in  the  classic  tongues, 
and  had  added  to  them  an  acquaintance  with  Hebrew, 
French,  and  Italian,  and  some  skill  in  music  and  fenc- 
ing. These  liberal  pursuits  he  continued  to  prosecute 
at  the  univerBity  with  unusual  diligence  and  with  ad- 
mirable results.  Indications  of  his  progress  are  supplied 
by  his  Latin  and  English  poems,  by  notices  in  his  po- 
lemical writings,  and  by  his  college  exercises,  which 
Mr.  Maseon  has  reclaimed  from  oblivion.  From  these 
sources  we  learn  that  he  was  exceedingly  handsome, 
though  of  slight  frame  and  moderate  stature,  and  was 
skilled  in  all  manly  exercises.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
called  ^  the  lady  of  his  coUege,**  not  less  for  the  purity 
of  his  character  than  for  his  delicate  beauty. 

Along  with  his  extensive  acquirements,  Milton  bore 
with  him  to  Cambridge  the  germs  of  all  his  future 
tastes,  the  beginnings  of  all  his  future  accomplishments. 
In  his  boyhood  he  had  been  **  smit  with  the  love  of  sa- 
cred song.''  Aubrey  states  that  he  was  a  poet  at  ten 
years  of  age.  The  love  of  the  Muse  grew  strong  with 
his  growth.  His  devotion  to  his  native  tongue  was 
early  displayed.  He  soon  aspired  to  the  production  of 
a  poem  which  *' future  ages  would  not  willingly  let 
die.''  He  was  already  consecrating  himself  to  his  high 
vocation,  and  disciplining  his  young  genius  with  patient 
diligence.  In  this  calm  and  industrious  tenor  of  life, 
Milton  ripened  to  his  majority. 

IL  Period  1629-1639.— On  the  8th  of  December,  1629, 
Milton  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  On  the  Christmas- 
day  ensuing  he  product  that  magnificent  choral  song. 
The  Ode  on  the  Nativity.  Admirable  and  exquisite  as  it 
is  in  itself,  it  is  amazing  as  the  composition  of  a  young 
man  who  had  just  assumed  the  toga  viiilit,  and  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  college  career.  Its  remarkable  merit 
may  be  best  appreciated  by  comparing  it  with  the  near- 
ly contemporaneous  poems  of  George  Herbert,  Ben 
Jonson,  and  Yaughan  on  the  same  subject.  The  ode 
is  equdly  remarkable  for  its  startling  indication  at  so 
early  a  period  of  the  characteristics  of  his  grandest 
works.  The  lyric  movement  of  thought  and  expression, 
the  intricate  melody  and  skill  of  the  metre,  the  strength 
and  propriety  of  the  epithets,  the  concentration  and 
point  of  the  language,  the  harmonies  of  sound,  the  dex- 
terous accumulation  of  suggested  names,  the  solemnity 
and  reverential  awe  of  the  whole  utterance,  are  antici- 
pations of  his  final  glories.  Grand  as  is  this  choral 
hymn,  Milton  felt  that  his  powers  of  song  were  not 
sufilciently  matured  to  sustain  the  yet  vague  splendor 
of  hb  conceptions.  The  Ode  on  the  Pctmon — the  com- 
panion-piece to  the  Ode  on  the  Nativity — was  never 
completed.  "This  subject  the  author  finding  to  be 
above  the  years  he  had  when  he  wrote  it,  and  noth- 
ing satisfied  vrith  what  was  begun,  left  it  unfinished." 
These  two  odes  are  the  first  outlines  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
and  Paradise  Regained,  The  self-censure,  patience, 
diligence,  and  humility  of  Milton  are  as  notable  as  his 
lordly  tone  and  conscious  power.  Three  years  later,  j  ust 
before  leaving  Cambridge,  he  laments  that  **  my  late 
spring  no  bud  nor  blossom  shew'th ;''  but  adds, 

"  It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  hij^h 
To  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven." 

Milton  was  designed  for  the  Church,  and  had  been 
trained  in  all  secular  and  theolc^cal  learning  for  that 
holy  office.  The  depreraion  of  the  Puritans  under  the 
stem  domination  of  La^  closed  the  prospect  to  the 
young  candidate.  He  waited  long  and  patiently,  in 
doubt  and  hope  \  but  in  1692  withdrew  from  Cambridge, 
having  taken  both  his  degrees.  He  left  the  university 
with  credit  and  honor,  and  retired  to  the  grateful  se- 
clusion of  his  father's  villa  at  Horton — ^not  far  from  Eton 
and  Windsor.  Here  he  remained  for  five  years,  spend- 
ing the  sunny  summer-time  of  his  life  in  multifarious 
study.     He  plunged  into  the  mysteries  of  Hebrew  '.ore, 


familiarized  himself  with  the  best  lessons  of  history,  ar.d 
carefully  perused  the  whole  series  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  from  Homer  to  Ducas  and  Phranza. 

It  was  during  the  earlier  half  of  bis  residence  at  Hor- 
ton that  Milton  produced  his  VA  Uegro  and  IlPen»erom>, 
and  his  two  masques,  the  A  rcades  and  Comus.  These 
poems  were  not  composed  for  the  noisy  poblic,  but  as 
relaxations  from  study,  which  embodied  the  shifcing 
lights  and  shadows  of  his  life  at  Horton.  They  are 
photographs  of  the  scenery  that  surrounded  hb  retreat, 
lighted  up  by  the  bright  glow  of  hb  changing  moodsw 
They  reveal  also  the  character  and  ingredients  of  tbe 
ambrosia  on  which  hb  mind  had  feasted  from  boyhood, 
and  betray  the  fiowers  from  which  the  honey  was  dis- 
tilled. The  subjects,  the  contrasts,  the  metre,  and 
many  of  the  thoughts,  phrases,  and  liiymes,  are  imita- 
ted firom  the  poetical "  Abstract  of  Meluicholy**  prefixed 
by  Burton  to  his  quaint  A  naton^  of  Melancholy,  Other 
obligations  are  due  to  the  exquisite  ^  Song  on  Melan- 
choly" in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Nice  Valor,  The 
same  royal  seizure,  which  ennobles  what  it  appropri- 
ates, and  which  b  declared  by  Longinns  to  be  no  theft, 
signalizes  all  of  Milton's  compositions.  It  b  hb  man- 
ner. It  b  hb  genius.  He  claims  the  qxnb  of  learning 
as  his  own.  He  made  the  triumphs  of  others  the  step- 
ping-stones of  hb  fame.  T6  the  year  1684  we  proba- 
bly owe  the  A  rcadet ;  to  it  we  certainly  owe  the  more 
splendid  Comus,  Both  were  written  under  cimiinstan- 
ces  which  are  curiously  illustrative  of  the  sodal,  politi- 
cal, and  theological  condition  of  the  times,  and  of  the 
great  controversy  in  respect  to  dramatic  performances 
The  A  rcadea  b  a  much  slenderer  performance  than  the 
Comuif  but  possesses  the  same  general  characieristics: 
purity,  grace,  fanc}%  melody,  learning,  and  gorgeous  ex- 
pression. The  Comus  is  an  almost  perfect  gem.  It  b 
as  dbtinctly  unique  in  its  charms  as  Shakespeare's  J/ttf- 
suvfimer  Nights  Dream.  Its  authorship  was  not  avowed. 
It  was  publbhed  by  Henry  Lawes,  in  1637,  to  escape 
the  constant  importunities. for  copies  of  the  manuscript. 
In  thb  year  the  plague  raged  with  great  violence,  and 
many  notable  deaths  occurred.  On  the  3d  of  April  Mil- 
ton's mother  died ;  on  the  6th  of  August  Ben  Jonson  ex- 
pired ;  on  the  10th  Edward  King,  of  Christ  Church,  was 
lost  at  sea  on  hb  way  to  Ireland. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Milton  broke  up  the  family  retreat 
at  Horton,  and  Milton  made  preparations  for  foreign 
traveL  He  was  meditating  a  great  poem — an  epic  on 
the  Round  Table,  or  on  the  story  of  the  Trojan  Brutus. 
"  Do  you  ask  what  I  am  meditating?"  says  he,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Deodati.  '*  By  the  help  of  Heaven,  an  immcn-- 
tality  of  fame !  But  what  am  I  doing?  I  am  letting 
my  wings  grow,  and  preparing  to  fiy  ^  but  my  Pegasts 
has  not  yet  feathers  enough  to  soar  idoft  in  the  fields  of 


n 


an*. 

One  more  poem — the  last  song  of  hb  young  and  fresh 
life — preceded  hb  going  abroad.  The  admirers  <^ 
"Rare  Ben"  honored  hb  memory  by  a  volume  ofepicc' 
diOf  or  funeral  eulogies,  entitled  Jonson  Virbws,  The 
scholars  of  Cambridge  proposed  a  similar  tribute  to  the 
ghost  of  Edward  King.  To  thb  collection  Milton  con- 
tributed that  finest  of  elegies,  the  Lycidas.  It  b  the 
echo  of  the  pastoral  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
recaUs  the  plaintive  strains  of  Bion,  while  adopting  the 
metrical  forms  of  the  Italian  canxoni. 

Not  long  after  this  Milton  set  out  on  hb  Continental 
tour.  Northern  Europe  was  closed  against  him  by  the 
Thirty -Years'  War,  which  was  ravaging  the  whole  of 
Germany.  France  was  writhing  beneath  the  tyranny 
of  Richelieu,  who  was  consolidating  the  monarchy  at 
home,  and  strangling  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of 
Austria  abroad.  Milton  crossed  over  to  Paris,  where  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Grotius;  proceeded  to  Ly- 
ons, ahd,  descending  the  Rhone,  reached  Marseilles. 
Thence  he  followed  the  Httorale  to  Nice.  From  Nice 
he  went  to  Genoa,  and  to  Florence,  in  which  city,  the 
centre  of  Italbn  culture,  he  was  welcomed  with  the 
highest  distinction,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
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florentiiie  academiea  While  at  Florence  be  visited 
"the  atany  Galiko^**  now  eeventj-five  yean  of  age,  at 
his  pleasant  yiUa  of  Arcetri,  in  the  neighborhood.  Con- 
tinuing his  journey,  he  reached  Borne,  spending  two 
months  there  *'  in  viewing  the  antiquities,"  and  listening 
lo  Leonora  Baroni — the  Jenny  Lind  of  those  days — who 
seems  to  have  touched  his  heart,  and  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed three  Latin  epigrams.  He  next  proceeded  to 
Naples,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Manso, 
marquis  di  Villa,  the  friend  of  Tasso.  Everywhere  he 
was  received  with  honor,  admiration,  and  the  inter- 
change of  complimentary  verses. 

Milton  had  proposed  to  extend  his  travels  to  Sicily  and 
Greece,  but  was  not  permitted  to  anticipate  lord  Byron 
in  a  poetic  pilgrimage  to  the  land  of  Helicon  and  Par- 
naasos,  and  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe.  He  was  recalled 
from  NaplcB  by  the  political  agitations  at  home,  and  the 
dull  murmurs  of  approaching  dvil  war.  On  his  home- 
ward journey  he  was  met  by  intelligenoe  of  the  death 
of  his  friend,  Charles  Deodati,  whereupon  he  wrote  the 
EpUaphium  DttmonU — the  Latin  counterpart  of  the 
Lgcidas,  From  this  it  is  evident  that  he  was  still  re- 
volving an  epic  on  the  Brut  cTAngleferre  or  the  Marte 
^A  rtJmr.  But  he  deserted  the  fountains  of  Hippocrene, 
and  for  twenty-one  years  devoted  himself  to  polemics, 
politics,  and  prose. 

IIL  Period  1649-1660.— 3ft2toR  as  a  Polemic,  Theolo- 
yian,  PoUiicianj  and  Prate-^triter, — On  his  return  to 
England,  Hilton  undertook  the  education  of  his  two 
nephews,  John  and  Edward  Phillips.  He  was  induced 
to  receive  other  boys  also,  and  accordingly  took  a  large 
house  in  Aldersgate  Street,  and  opened  a  schooL  Out 
of  his  academical  empbyments  sprung  his  Tractate  on 
Education,  his  Accidence  commenced  Grammar ,  and  his 
posthumous  work  On  Christian  Doctrine,  which  lay  un- 
known till  1825.  (It  was  edited  by  the  present  incum- 
bent of  the  episcopid  chair  of  Winchester  [bishop  Sum- 
ner] ;  a  transdation  has  also  been  published.)  The  first 
expounded  his  views  on  education,  which  resembled 
those  of  Roger  Ascham  and  of  John  Lyly.  The  second 
was  a  practical  exemplification  of  his  method  for  the  use 
of  his  schooL  The  third  was  an  expansion  and  system- 
atization  of  the  religious  instructions  given  by  him  to 
his  pupils.  It  has  a  much  higher  significance.  It  pre- 
sents Milton's  peculiar  and  utterly  heterodox  theology — 
which  is  thoroughly  Arian,  and  in  a  great  measure  ma- 
terialistic. It  was  the  theological  preparation  for  the 
Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained,  and  is  their  best 
commentary.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  esoteric  meaning  of  those  great  poems,  to  estimate 
their  SfMrit,  or  to  appreciate  many  of  their  details,  with- 
out the  continuous  illustration  afforded  by  this  long-lost 
treatise  in  prose.  **  His  active  imagination  and  impet- 
uous spirit,'*  it  has  been  well  said,  **  mingle  too  strongly 
%rith  his  theology,  and  in  several  particulars  corrupt  it; 
but  though,  like  Locke,  he  sometimes  mbtakes  the  sense 
of  Scripture,  no  man  had  a  higher  opinion  of  its  supreme 
authori^,  or  held  more  firmly  its  most  vital  truths. 
His  name  cannot  be  classed  with  modem  Unitarians." 

In  1641  Milton  reappeared  as  a  writer  before  the  pub- 
lie  with  his  first  prose  work,  0/ Reformation  in  England, 
**  to  prove  that  the  Church  of  England  still  stood  in  need 
of  reformation."  He  continued  the  subject  in  four 
other  works,  repljdng  to  bishop  Hall  and  archbishop 
Usher  in  a  short  essay,  0/ Prelatical  Episcopacy,  and  in 
a  more  elaborate  response,  entitled  The  Reason  ^Church 
Government  urged  against  Prelaty,  It  is  in  this  latter 
work  that  Milton  commences  the  remarkable  series  of 
autobiographical  sketches  whence  so  much  of  our  infor- 
mation in  r^ard  to  his  tastes,  studies,  habits,  senti- 
ments, principles,  and  occupations  is  gathered.  Bishop 
Hall  and  archbishop  Usher  had  aroused  other  assailants. 
Chief  among  such  attacks  in  that  pamphleteering  day 
was  a  pamphlet  designated  Smedymnuus,  from  the  ini- 
tials of  its  five  authors — Stephen  Marshal,  Edmund  Cal- 
amy,  Thomas  Toong,  Matthew  Newcomen,  and  Wil- 
UuD  Spurstoo.     To  this  attack  bbhop  Hall  replied  in  a 


Dtfenoe  of  the  Remonstrance,  Milton,  who  bad  assailed 
the  original  Remonstrance,  and  was  the  grateful  pupil 
of  Thomas  Young,  now  brought  out  AniiMdversions  on 
the  Remonstrants*  Defence.  A  rejoinder  from  bishop 
Hall's  son  followed,  to  which  Blilton  responded  in  16^ 
by  his  celebrated  Apology  for  Smectgmnuus.  These 
productions  thus  all  hang  together.  Their  object  and 
interdependence  are  pointed  out  in  the  author's  Second 
Dtfence/or  the  People  of  England, 

In  1648,  during  the  brief  superiority  of  the  Cavaliers, 
Milton,  now  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  hastily  married 
Mary  PoweU,  a  gay,  thoughtless,  pretty  g^l  of  seven- 
teen—**  the  daughter  of  Richard  Powell,  Esq.,  of  For- 
rest Hill,  near  Shotover,  Oxfordshire,  an  active  royal- 
ist." The  match  was  a  singular  and  ill-assorted  union. 
It  was  unhappy.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  other- 
wise. The  fair  malignant,  in  her  young  beauty,  could 
not  endure  the  gloomy  yoke  of  her  sedate  Puritan  hus- 
band. After  the  honeymoon  was  over,  she  visited  her 
father,  and  remained  all  summer,  heedless  of  the  en- 
treaties, remonstrances,  and  commands  of  her  grim  lord. 
He  turned  to  his  books,  and  to  the  examination  of  nice 
points  of  theological  ethics.  He  studied  the  nature  and 
obligations  of  marriage,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  foregone 
conclusion  to  divorce  his  recalcitrant  brida  The  result 
of  hb  eager  inquiries  was  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
of  Divorce,  restored  to  the  Good  of  both  iSezea— published 
anonymously  in  1644.  Another  fruit  of  his  studies  and 
experiences  was  his  undisguised  contempt  for  women. 
Before  concluding  his  inquiries,  he  proceeded  to  the 
practice  of  his  theory  by  paying  his  addresses  to  an- 
other fascinating  young  hdy.  Mrs.  Milton,  after  a 
year's  absence,  sought  a  reconciliation,  entreated  for- 
giveness on  her  knees,  was  pardoned,  and  returned  to 
her  repellent  home.  She  died  in  16^,  leaving  three 
daughters,  the  only  children  of  the  poet,  who  grew  up 
without  culture  or  companionship.  The  husband,  who 
took  back  the  vnfe,  did  not  put  away  his  scandalous 
doctrine,  which  was  earnestly  denounced.  He  enforced 
it  in  three  other  works:  The  Judgment  of  Martin  Bncer 
concerning  Divorce  f  Tetrachordon,  a  considerarion  of 
his  four  chief  texts  of  Scripture  on  the  subject;  and 
Colasterion,  a  bitter  castigation  of  an  illiterate  and  anon- 
ymous opponent.  The  Colasterion  is  Milton's  solitary 
attempt  at  humor— and  very  questionable  humor  it  is, 
except  as  ill-humor.  In  the  same  year  with  The  Doc- 
trine  of  Divorce  appeared  the  Tractate  on  Education, 
addrened  to  ^Master  Samnel  Hartlib,"  and  the  noble 
Areopagitica,  or  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  unlicensed 
Printing,  The  Areopagitica  is  the  finest  of  Milton's 
prose  compositions  in  subject,  treatment,  spirit,  and  ex- 
pression. It  is  the  earliest  of  the  grand  English  argu- 
ments for  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Written  with  the 
forms  of  Greek  oratory,  and  in  imitation  of  the  orations 
of  Isocrates,  its  stiff,  stately,  and  sonorous  periods  roll 
on  with  involved  HeUeuistic  phrase,  but  are  distin- 
g^uished  by  fervor  of  feeling,  breadth  and  truth  of  con- 
ception, and  radiant  utterance.  Leckey  (Rationalism 
in  Europe,  ii,  SO)  says,  ^The  Paradise  Lost  is,  indeed, 
scarcely  a  more  glorious  monument  of  the  genius  of 
Milton  than  the  A  reopagitica." 

Milton's  prose  style  is  not  in  general  either  good  or 
attractive.  It  is  not  merely  intricate  and  cumbrous, 
but  it  is  prolix,  vagabond,  and  wearisome.  Its  high 
reputation  has  been  derived  from  the  Areopagitica,  and 
from  rare  bursts  of  rhetorical  brilliancy  in  other  writ- 
ings. Only  a  small  part  of  the  prose  works  merits  the 
eulogies  bestowed  upon  the  glorious  "purple  patches;" 
and  even  these  are  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  of 
unrestricted  praise. 

On  March  15,  1649— six  weeks  after  the  execution 
of  Charles  I — ^Milton  was  appointed  secretary  for  for- 
eign tongues  to  the  Council  of  State.  He  had  probably 
gained  tJie  favor  of  the  Republican  authorities  by  his 
Tenure  of  Kings  and  Observations  on  the  Articles  of 
Peace  in  Ireland.  He  held  the  position  till  a  short  time 
before  the  Restoration ;  but  the  salary  was  reduced  by 
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Durly  one  lulTitter  1666;  anl  aftfr  1052,  whn  he  be- 
Time  blind,  Ihe  dntie*  were  diaohsrged,  fint,  by  Philip 
Headowea,  and  •ftecwmrdi  by  Andrew  MuvdL  The 
■ppoinunent  cilled  him  away  from  his  prepantiuii  Tor 
his  Arthuiian  epic,  which  was  published  towaids  Iba 
dose  of  his  life  s«  a  Uitlorie  of  Brilamt. 

His  first  tuk  onder  his  polidol  luknusten  wi>  Ei- 
konodaita,  in  answer  to  the  Icon  Batilila — (be  political 
u«[ainent  ascribed  to  Chailea  1,  and  bequeathed  by  biro 
on  the  scaObld  to  hia  people.  Milton's  nply  ia  bold, 
defiant;  breathing  all  the  exhiUnting  aiis  of  sanguine 
freedom,  but  coano,  vitnperatiTe,  passiMiate,  and  ungen- 
erona.  It  was  a  eaitable  prelude  for  the  Latin  "Apolo- 
gies for  the  People  of  England"  (Df/auia  pro  Popsio 
Ar^Ueaaa,  Pritna  et  Seciutia),  compoeed  in  1S£1  and 
1654  as  a  refutation  of  the  celebrated  scholar  Salmaaiua. 
In  his  vsrioua  "  Letters  of  State"— extending  from  Aug, , 
10, 1649,  to  May  16, 1669— including  the  "Manifealo  of 
the  Lord  Prnteclor"  in  1666,  there  are  many  Mty  senti- 
meats  and  sounding  periods ;  but  it  would  be  scarcely 
fair  to  transfer  to  the  secretary  the  praise  for  sagacious 
or  audacious  policy,  which  may  beling  exclnsiTely  to 
the  Republican  councilloiB,  or  to  the  great  Republican 
sovereign.  Cromwell  was  not  a  nian  to  bomnr  hia  pol- 
icy from  a  subordinate,  and  (ram  ■  sabordinate  awed 
into  UDBCtupulous  homage  by  hia  resolute  character. 

In  the  compontion  oT  the  Drfmct  for  tit  People  of 
Engltaid  Milton's  ught  gave  way.  Ai  early  as  1644  it 
had  been  seriously  impaired  by  much  study,  freqnent 
vigils,  and  constant  writing.  lie  became  totally  blind 
in  16o2.  He  was  warned  by  his  physicians  to  abstain 
ftom  lileniTy  labor.  He  refused  to  spare  his  eyes  by 
the  renunciation  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  high  pa- 
triotic duty.  He  studied  and  wrote  (or  his  party  and 
country  till  "the  drop  serene'  totally  darkened  hia  yi- 
rion.  The  amertion  of  bis  lofty  resolve  is  imbedded  in 
his  Seamd  Drfeiux  for  He  People  of  EttgUmd,  and  a 
touebing  account  of  the  advancing  stages  of  his  blind- 
nets  is  given  in  a  letter  to  a  Ureek  friend.wbichiirouch 
leas  known  than  his  pathetic  allusions  to  his  great  pri- 
vation in  the  Paradit  lj>^,  the  Saamm  Agomttti,  and 

Shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  cntoffrmm  the  direct 
pursuit  of  bis  official  duties,  denied  personal  communion 
with  his  books,  the  companions  of  his  solitary  boaia, 
Milton's  thoughts  were  turned  inwarda,  employed  on  po- 
etic visions,  and  fed  witb  the  treasures  of  his  vast  mem- 
My.  During  the  long  yean  of  darkness  and  enforced 
leisure,  he  gradually  conceived  and  moulded  and  com- 
menced his  Paradit  Lo4L  When  CiDmwell  ^ed,  con- 
fusion and  anarchy  returned,  and  the  hope  or  fear  of  the 
lealonUion  of  the  Stuart  line  occupied  the  public  ex- 
pectation. The  blind  seer  tben  resumed  his  political  la- 
bora,  endeavored  to  preserve  or  to  improve  the  recent  01^ 
der  in  the  Church,  Mid  to  uphold  the  late  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment, in  sereral  small  publications.  His  ideas  of  re- 
ligious and  civil  freedom  tolerated  only  views  consMiant 
in  spirit  with  bis  awn ;  and  would  have  sought  to  per- 
petuate English  freedom  and  republicanism  by  rendering 
the  remnant  of  the  Long  Puliuucnt  a  done,  permanent, 
and  self-renewing  oligarchy.  His  urgent  clamors  awoke 
no  echo.    Hia  voice  was  too  faint,  too  wild,  loo  foreign 
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nquence  of  hia  prompt  and  virulent  dennodation  of  his 
slaughtered  mouarch.  He  was  spared,  tradilioxi  (ays, 
through  (he  inlereeasion  of  Sr  William  Davoiant.  He 
waa  compelled  to  lemain  in  hiding.  His  seccod  wife, 
n^  Woodcock,  had  died  in  1669,  wilbio  a  year  of  ber 
marriage.  He  took  a  third  in  1666,  Elizabeth  Hanhal, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Marshal,  of  Cbeahire^  Sbe 
must  have  been  a  young  bride,  as  the  survived  her  hus- 
band more  than  filly  ye*n.  Of  bis  second  and  third 
wives,  of  hia  daughters  in  their  young  womaobond,  of 
his  domestic  life,  of  his  intercourse  with  bis  still  re- 
mainmg  friends,  scarcely  anything  is  heard  at  this  pe- 
riod. Andrew  Marvell  and  a  few  other  intimates  still 
consoled  his  loneliness  snd  obscurity  witb  their  len-ent 
attachment.  Dryden,  in  the  flush  of  bis  yoong  uti 
garish  reputation,  did  reverence  to  him:  but  the  dtso- 
Lata  poet  disappears  from  public  gaie,  and  commmH 
witb  hia  tbonghla,  his  memoriea,  and  his  God.  "  For- 
getting the  world,  and  of  the  world  forgot,"  he  worked  - 
out  his  immortal  fame.  Content  with  "  audience  At, 
though  few,"  he  created  those  wondroos  poems,  which 
were  the  sublimated  essence  of  his  life  and  learning 
and  labon— his  own  imdsing  glorr,  and  the  pride  of  the 
English  tongue. 

When  Milloa  retired  fnan  the  plague  in  London,  in 
1666,  to  the  house  which  Elwood,  the  Quaka-,  bad  pn- 
lenled  lo  him,  at  Chalfont,  in  Buckinghamshire,  he  ex- 


tnm  to  his  ancestral  throne.  Milton's  political  life  was 
ended.  All  bis  hopes,  all  his  dreams,  all  his  cherished 
plans,  were  turned  to  dust  and  ashes.  Poor,  forlorn, 
ontlawed,  helpless,  but  not  wholly  dejected,  he  entend 
on  the  last  period  of  bis  life  in  difficulty  snd  danger 
and  distress. 

IV.  Period  1660-1674.— The  dosing  yean  of  Milton's 
life  oirer  little  biogrq>bical  detail.  He  waa  blind,  in 
want,  hclpteas;  ahaniiing  the  world,  and  idiumwd  by  it. 
Vane  and  other  leaden  of  the  lately  dominant  tanion 
psiished  on  the  scaffold ;  others  were  outlawed  or  ex- 
iled.   Milton  was  threatened  with  the  like  fate  in  con- 


Ullton's  CotUge  at  Chaironl. 
hibited  la  fata  friends  the  HS.  of  Pamdiie  Loit,  It 
may  have  been  unHnished.  It  was  sold,  April  !7, 1667, 
to  Samuel  Simmons,  of  London,  for  £o  down,  and  £b  on 
eacb  of  three  future  contingcndes.  Only  two  pavments 
were  made,  whence  it  is  inferred  that"  less  than  8800 
copies  were  disposed  of  in  the  seven  yean  preceding  bis 
death.  This  poem  was  the  crowning  labor  of  the  poet's 
life.  It  had  engaged  bis  thoughts  as  eariy  as  1664,  and 
had  occupied  his  solitary  meditalions  during  the  ensu- 
ing yean.  It  had  been  completed  amid  the  boistemui 
license,  and  obscene  diMonance,  and  reckless  debauchm' 
of  the  KesloratiMi.  He  bad  pouted  into  it  all  the  wealth 
of  learning  and  reflection  and  observation,  and  expe- 
rience gathered  in  a  stddions,  thoughtful,  imd  fuU  life — 
cryslallizing  into  radiant  gems  the  rich  matetiala  he 
employed.     Like  bis  own  Pandemonium, 

"OntoftbeearthatkibrlcfanEe 
XaaeUkeanexbalatloa,«llb1hse-inud 
Of  dulcet  sjmphaolea,  and  voicea  swecL" 
From  his  college  daya  he  had  contemplated  the  produ^ 
tion  of  a  great  poem.    In  penury  and  wrelchodness  and 
scom  he  achieved  his  ideal,  after  the  lapse  of  a  witole 
stormy  generalion.    The  currents  of  his  life  changed  the 
course  of  his  tandea.    He  renoimoed  the  channs  of  old 
romance  lo  sing  the  songs  of  heavai,  and  "  tell  of  things 
invisible  lo  mortal  sight." 

Hilton  selected  for  his  sntjectths  fall  of  man — a  sub- 
ject of  uuit-ersal  iniereat — of  qiedal  intaest  to  all  b»- 
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lieren  in  the  ledemption — of  more  pecnluur  intarert  to 
the  refigkMis  enthnsiaets  and  refonnen  of  the  17th  oen- 
tmy;  and  pre-eminentl/  attractive  to  Milton  from  his 
peculiar  idioqmcrasies.  It  was  no  new  theme.  In 
whole  or  in  part  it  had  been  treated  by  Avitus  in  the 
5th  eentmy ;  by  Gndmon  in  the  6th ;  by  Proba  Faloo- 
nia  in  the  10th;  by  Fra  Giaoomo,  of  Verona,  in  the 
I2th ;  by  the  medieval  writen  of  miracle  plays  between 
tbe  11th  and  16th;  by  Andreini  in  the  17th,  and  by 
other  writers.  To  most  of  these  predecessors  Milton  was 
indebted,  without  sacriftcing  his  own  essential  original- 
ity, which  stamps  every  page  with  the  seal  of  his  own 
majesty.  He  hesitated  long  before  settling  the  form  of 
the  poem.  His  genios  was  distinctly  lyrical,  but  the 
Ode  <m  tJke  NaOnitf  had  exhansted  the  compass  of 
the  lyric  strain,  and  demonstrated  its  insufficiency.  He 
toed  a  dramatic  cast,  and  commenced  the  play  with  Sa- 
tan's invocation  to  the  sun  in  the  fourth  book.  His 
own  temperament,  the  personages,  the  scene,  the  action, 
the  incidents,  were  all  nnsnited  to  the  drama.  Hefinally 
adopted  the  epic  mould,  without  creating  a  true  epic, 
for  the  lyric  spirit  and  strong  predominance  of  his  own 
persooality  st^  remain.  If  Satan  is  his  hero,  Satan  is 
a  glorified  though  fallen  image  of  Milton  himself  The 
poem  is  singular,  alone,  unapproached,  a  work  sui  gm^ 
ru.    As  Wordsworth  said  of  the  poet's  soul,  the  poem 

**  Was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart. 
It  had  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea, 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  mi^Mtic,  tneJ" 

There  is  neither  need  nor  room  here  for  any  criticism 
of  this  noble  masterpiece.  It  is  nearly  perfect  in  sub- 
ject, plan,  impersonations,  sentiments,  moral  aim,  lan- 
gusge,  decoration,  episodes,  and  rhythm.  It  is  un- 
equalled in  grandeur,  sublimity,  verisimilitude  of  inven- 
tion, and  pathos.  The  blemishes  indicated  by  Addison 
and  other  censors  are  less  failures  of  the  poet  than 
weaknesses  of  the  theologian,  as  may  be  seen  from  his 
treatise  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  Even  the  blank  verse, 
which  was  adopted  by  him  on  an  erroneous  theory,  and 
would  have  failed  utterly  in  feebler  hands,  becomes  with 
him  **  the  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and  soft  recorders."  All 
the  lavish  rhetoric  of  praise  of  Macaulay,  in  the  spark- 
ing enay  which  his  matured  judgment  disapproved 
throoghont,  may  be  bestowed  on  the  Paradue  Lo$t, 

Four  years  after  the  completion  of  this  signal  work, 
IGlton  brought  forth  his  Paradise  JRegtnned  and  Sainton 
AgoidtUB,  The  former  was  preferred  by  the  poet  to  its 
greater  predecessor,  was  its  natural  counterpart,  and 
probably  was  designed  in  its  opening  lines.  The  au- 
thor's partiality  for  this  smaller  work  doubtless  rested 
on  theological  caprices;  but,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  has 
•tziking  excellences  of  its  own.  It  is  more  quiet,  more 
■Dooth,  more  uniform,  and  more  symmetricid.  Its  ra- 
dimoe  has  a  gentler  gk>w  than  the  fierce  splendor  of 
the  more  imposing  poem.  Its  habitual  depreciation 
mxy  be  due  to  the  same  cause  which  secured  the  pa- 
rental preference — the  mistake  in  determining  the  su- 
preme moment  of  the  Saviour's  life,  as  the  subject  of 
the  tale.  The  temptation  was  more  significant  to  Mil- 
ton than  the  crucifixion.  By  the  temptation  Christ's 
divinity  was  earned;  it  was  scarcely  attested  by  the 
crodfixion,  according  to  his  views.  The  Samson  Ago- 
aulo  is  Greek  in  form  and  expression;  Hebrew  in  con- 
ception and  spirit;  English  and  personal  in  aim.  It  is 
a  msrtyr's  death-aong—the  agonizing  wail  of  Milton's 
cnahed,  mangled,  writhing,  but  triumphant  soul;  ex- 
poitaUtmg,  like  Job  with  the  Ahnighty  and  the  Om- 
niscient, who 

**  Now  bath  cast  me  oif  as  never  known. 
And  to  thnee  cruel  enemies, 
Whom  1  bv  his  appolutment  had  provoked. 
Left  me,  with  the  Irreparable  loss 
Of  flghtl  reserved  alive  to  be  repeated 
The  ramect  of  their  cruelty  and  scorn. 
Nor  am  I  In  tbe  list  of  them  that  hope ; 
Hopeless  are  all  my  evils,  all  remednens : 
ThCi  one  prayer  yet  remains,  might  I  be  heard, 
No  Inni;  petition :  f^peedy  death, 
Tbe  duee  of  aU  my  miseries,  and  the  balm.** 


The  death  invoked  came  soon.  He  sank  rapidly  under 
attacks  of  gout,  which  became  both  more  frequent  and 
more  violent ;  yet  in  his  paroxysms  ^  he  would  be  very 
cheerful,  and  sing."  He  expired  pladdly  in  his  own 
house  on  Sunday,  Nov.  8, 1674,  and  Uie  seer  of  things  ce- 
lestial was  buried  near  his  father,  who  had  so  sanguinely 
cherished  his  young  genius. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  close  this  concise  notice 
of  John  Milton  with  any  sumnoary  estimate  of  ours 
upon  his  character  and  genius.  He  may  be  admired 
by  all — ^he  can  be  judged  only  by  his  peers.  **  It  may 
be  doubted,"  says  Walter  S.  Landor,  **  whether  the  Cre- 
ator ever  created  one  altogether  so  g^reat  as  Milton-^ 
taking  into  one  view  at  once  his  manly  virtues,  his  su- 
perhuman genius,  his  zeal  for  truth,  for  true  piety,  true 
freedom,  his  eloquence  in  displaying  it,  his  contempt 
of  personal  power,  his  glory  and  exultation  in  his  coun- 
try's." **  Milton,"  says  Macaulay,  *"  did  not  strictly  be- 
long to  any  of  the  classes  which  we  have  described. 
He  was  not  a  Puritan.  He  was  not  a  Freethinker. 
He  was  not  a  Cavalier.  In  his  character  the  noblest 
qualities  of  every  party  were  combined  in  harmonious 
union.  .  .  .  We  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  idol- 
izing either  the  living  or  the  dead;  but  there  are  a 
few  characters  which  have  stood  the  closest  scrutiny 
and  the  severest  tests,  which  have  been  tried  in  the  fur- 
nace and  have  proved  pure,  which  have  been  dechured 
sterling  by  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  and  which 
are  visibly  stamped  with  the  image  and  superscription 
of  the  Most  High.  These  great  men  we  trust  we  know 
how  to  prize;  and  of  these  was  Milton.  .  .  ,  His 
thoughts  are  powerful  not  only  to  delight,  but  to  ele- 
vate and  purify.  Nor  do  we  envy  the  man  who  can 
study  either  the  life  or  the  writings  of  the  great  poet 
and  patriot  without  aspiring  to  emulate,  not  indeed  the 
sublime  works  with  which  his  genius  has  enriched  our 
literature,  but  the  zeal  with  which  he  labored  for  the 
public  good,  the  fortitude  with  which  he  endured  every 
private  calamity,  the  lofty  disdain  vrith  which  he  looked 
down  on  temptation  and  dangers,  the  deadly  hatred 
which  he  bore  to  bigots  and  tyrants,  and  the  faith 
which  he  so  sternly  kept  with  his  country  and  with  his 
fame"  {Essay  on  Milton), 

Literature. — Miltonic  bibliography  is  so  extensive 
that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  enumerate  even  the  most 
important  works.  A  general  reference  to  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors^  will  answer  a  better  pur- 
pose than  any  copious  list  presented  here.  It  may  then 
suffice  to  mention  a  few  authorities  of  special  interest 
for  the  asristance  they  afford  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
poet  and  his  labors.  Masson,  Life  and  Times  of  Milton, 
narrated  «n  connection  wUh  the  Political,  EcdesiasHoal, 
and  Literary  History  of  his  Time  (bond,  8  vols.  8vo; 
1859  sq.;  still  unfinished);  Keightky,  Account  of  the 
Life,  Opinions,  and  Writings  of  John  Milton  (Lond. 
1866,  8vo)?  Brydges,  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Mil- 
ton (Lond.  1885, 6  vols.  12mo) ;  St.  John,  The  Prose  Works 
of  John  Milton  (Lond.  5  vds.  12mo);  Prendergast,  A 
compute  Concordance  to  the  Poetical  Works  of  John  Mil- 
ton (Madras,  1857-^9) ;  Hamilton,  Original  Papers  illus- 
trative of  the  Life  of  John  Milton  (Camden  Society) ; 
Dunster,  Considerations  on  Milton's  Early  Beading,  and 
onthe  Prima  Stamnia  of  the  Paradise  Lost  (Lond.  1800); 
0>leridge,  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  Milton  (Lond. 
1857) ;  Channing,  Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Genius 
of  Milton;  De  Quincey,  Milton,  in  Theological  Essay ; 
Skeats,  Hist,  of  the  Free  Churches  qf  England,  p.  61 ; 
Perry,  Ch.  Hist,  vol  ii ;  Tulloch,  Puritan  Leaders,  ch.  v ; 
Hunter,  Religious  Thought  in  England  (see  Index,  voL 
iii) ;  Hallam,  HisL  of  Lit,  (Harper's  edition),  ii,  375  sq. ; 
Hume,  HisL  of  England,  ch.  Ixii ;  Kitto,  Journal  of  Sac, 
Lit,  i,  236  sq. ;  voL  xxiii ;  Christian  Examiner,  ii,  4^  sq. ; 
iii,  29  sq.;  vol.  Ivii;  Retrospective  Rev,  1825,  vol.  xiv; 
Emerson,  in  the  North  A  mer.  Rev,  Ixxxii,  388  sq. ;  Bib- 
Uoth,  Sac  1859,  p.  857 ;  1860,  p.  1 ;  Meih,  Qu,  Rev,  1859, 
p.  495  sq.;  North  British  Rev,  May,  1859;  Edinb,  Rev, 
April,  1860 ;  Lond,  Qu,  Rev,  April,  1872 ;  Prescott,  Biog, 
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on./  Crit.  MitceUanies ;  Bayne,  ConiempbTary  lUt,  Aug. 
187d;  Brit,  Qu./2ep. Jan.  1871, p.  115;  July,  1872,  p.  127 
sq.;  July,  1871,  p.  Ill  sq.;  PrtJb,  Qu.  Rev,  April,  1872, 
art.  X ;  Catholic  World,  Feb.  1, 1873.  Thoee  who  desire 
to  know  how  the  English  Homer  is  regarded  by  a  na- 
tion whose  taste  and  habits  of  thought  dUler  most  widely 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  laoe,  may  oonsolt  the  article 
^'Hilton*'  in  the  Biographie  UmvtrtelUf  from  the  pen 
of  the  justly-celebrated  French  critic  Villemain.  He 
admits  that  Milton^  picture  of  our  first  parents  in  Eden 
surpasses,  in  graceful  and  touching  simplicity,  anything 
to  be  found  in  the  creations  of  any  other  poet,  ancient 
or  modem,  and  that  the  human  imagination  has  pro- 
duced nothing  more  grand  or  more  sublime  than  some 
portions  of  Paradue  LotL  Compare  also  the  lately  is- 
sued work  on  the  Hittortf  qfEngliih  TAleraturt  by  Taine 
(Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1872, 2  vols.  8 vo) ;  Geoffroy,  hudet  sur 
Us  Pmnphlet*  Politiquet  et  Religieux  de  Milton  (Paris, 
1848),  and  Revtte  Chritienne,  1869,  p.  19  sq.  A  revised 
edition  of  Milton's /)od»ca/  works  is  now  preparing  un- 
der the  editorship  of  Prof.  Masson,  the  able  biographer 
of  Milton,  and  a  multifarious  worker.  There  can  }x  no 
doubt  that  this  forthcoming  portion  of  Blilton's  works 
will  hereafter  be  the  standaid  edition  of  the  poetical 
writings  of  John  Milton.    (G.  F.  H.) 

^jmAna^  (from  the  Sanscrit  mdn,  to  investigate ; 
hence,  literally,  wcuHgatioiC)  is  the  collective  name  of 
two  of  the  six  divisions  of  orthodox  HiudA  philosophy. 
See  Hinduism.  These  two  divisions  are  respectively 
distinguished  as  Purva-^mdrud  and  Uftara-mimdnsd, 
the  latter  being  more  commonly  called  VedAUa  (q.  v.), 
while  the  former  is  briefly  styled  Mimdnsd,  Native 
writers  rank  the  Mlm&ns&  with  the  five  other  philosoph- 
ical systems ;  but  the  term  philosophy — as  understood  in 
a  European  sense— can  scarcely  be  applied  to  it,  as  it  is 
neither  concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  absolute  or  of 
the  human  mind,  nor  with  the  various  categories  of  ex- 
istence in  general — ^topics  which  are  dealt  with  more  or 
less  by  the  other  five  philosophies.  The  object  of  the 
Mlmdji8&  is  in  reality  simply  to  lay  down  a  correct  in- 
terpretation of  such  Yedic  passages  as  refer  to  the  Brah- 
roinio  ritual,  to  solve  doubts  wherever  they  may  exist 
on  matters  concerning  sacrificial  acts,  and  to  reconcile 
discrepancies — according  to  the  Mlminsa  always  ap- 
parent only — of  Vedic  texts. 

The  foundation  of  this  system  is  therefore  preceded 
by  a  codification  of  the  three  principal  Vedas  [the  fourth 
Veda,  the  ^^  Atharvan,""  never  attained  in  India  the  high 
consideration  paid  to  the  others,  and  is  not  universally 
accepted  as  a  Veda  (q.  v.)]— the  Rik,  Black -Yajus, 
and  S&man  —  and  by  the  existence  of  schools  and 
theories  which,  by  their  different  interpretations  of 
the  Vedic  rites,  had  begun  to  endanger,  or,  in  reality, 
had  endangered  a  correct,  or  at  least  authoritative  un- 
derstanding of  the  Vedic  texts.  It  is  the  method,  how- 
ever, adopted  by  the  Mtm&nsft  which  imparted  to  it 
a  higher  character  than  that  of  a  mere  commentary, 
and  allowed  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  philosophy ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  the  topics  explained  do  not  follow  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  Vedic  writings,  espe- 
cially in  the  Brahminic  portion  of  the  Vedas  (q.  v.) ; 
they  are  arranged  according  to  certain  categories,  such 
as  authoritativeness,  indirect  precept,  concurrent  effi- 
cacy, co-ordinate  effect,  etc ;  and,  secondly,  each  topic  or 
case  is  discussed  according  to  a  regular  scheme,  which 
comprises  the  proposition  of  the  subject-matter,  the 
doubt  or  question  arising  upon  it,  the  prima  facie  or 
wrong  argument  applied  to  it,  the  correct  argument  in 
refutation  of  the  latter,  and  the  conclusion  devolving 
from  it.  Some  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Mtm&ns&,  in- 
cidentally, as  it  were,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, belong  likewise  rather  to  the  sphere  of  philo- 
sophic thought  than  to  that  of  commentatorial  criticism 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  association  of  articulate  sound 
with  sense,  the  similarity  of  words  in  different  languages, 
the  inspiration  or  eternity  of  the  Veda,  the  invisible  or 
'tual  operation  of  pious  acts,  etc 


The  reputed  founder  of  this  system  is  Jaimini — of 
unknown  date — who  taught  it  in  twelve  books,  each 
subdivided  into  four  chapters,  except  the  third,  sixth, 
and  tenth  books,  which  contain  eight  chapters  each; 
the  chapters,  again,  are  divided  into  sections,  generally 
comprising  several  SAtras  or  aphorisms,  bat  sometimes 
only  one.  The  extant  commentaiy  on  this  obscure 
work  is  the  Bhdtkya  of  Sabara-sw&min,  which  was  crit- 
ically annotated  by  the  great  Mlm&nsft  authority,  Ku- 
m&rUa-sw&min.  Out  of  these  works,  which,  in  their 
turn,  quote  several  others,  apparently  lost,  has  arisen  a 
great  number  of  other  writings,  explaining  and  elud- 
dating  their  predecessors.  The  best  compendium,  among 
these  modem  works,  is  the  Jaimttdyaftj/a^-mdld-vis' 
tero,  by  the  celebrated  M&dhavAch&rva  (q.v.). — Cham- 
bers, Cyclop,  s.  V.  See  Mullens,  The  RdigUms  Aspects 
ofUvM  Philosophy  (Lond.  1860) ;  the  Bev.  K.  M.  Ban- 
erjew.  Dialogues  on  the  Hindu  Philosophy  (Lond.  1861) : 
Chunder  Dutt,  Essay  oh  the  Vedanta  (Calcutta,  1854) ; 
Duncker,  Gesck.  des  A  Uerthums,  i,  205 ;  Clarke,  Te»  Great 
Religions^  p.  116  sq. 

Mina  (in  Greek  fivS,  A.  V.  **  pound**),  a  weight  and 
coin  which,  according  to  the  Attic  standard,  was  equiv- 
alent to  100  drachma  (Plutarch,  Solon,  xvi;  Pliny,  xxi. 
109)  or  Roman  demirOj  i  e.  (estimating  the  avo^ige 
value  at  the  time  of  Christ)  about  $16.  It  is  the  sum 
named  in  the  parable  of  Luke  xix,  18  sq.,  where  the 
amount  of  100  mmes  is  therefore  some  $1600.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mina  mentioned  in  1  Mace  xiv,  24 
(comp.  XV,  18)  is  a  weight,  and  (as  being  originally 
equivalent  to  the  Heb.  shekel)  it  may  be  reckoned  at 
8220  Paris  grains  (B5ckh,  MetroL  Untersuch.  p.  124) ; 
and  the  sum  of  1000  mma  of  gold  would  then  amount  to 
about  $16,910.    See  Money. 

Different  from  thb  is  the  Heb.  maneh  (M313),  orip- 
nally  likewise  a  weight,  but  used  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  hence  ultimately  determining  the  value  of  coin. 
The  word  has  perhaps  an  etymological  connection  with 
the  Greek  mtfia.    See  Mktholooy. 

Minseans  (i.  e.  deniers,  heretics')  is  the  name  of  a 
Jewish  sect  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the  Chnrch 
fathers.  This  is  only  another  name  for  the  Naxarceans 
(q.  v.).     Corop.  Keim,  Le6en  Jetu,  p.  608. 

Bftinard,  Abel,  a  prominent  layman  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  noted  for  his  great  philanthropic 
labors,  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  September  25, 1814. 
His  father  died  soon  after  his  birth,  and  he  lost  his 
mother  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  so  that  as  a 
mere  youth  he  was  left  alone  in  the  worid.  His  early 
life  was  an  earnest  struggle  for  success;  he  was  subject- 
ed to  all  the  disadvantages  which  attend  those  who  are 
compelled  to  work  their  own  way  from  poverty  to  for- 
time.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  tanner ;  but  his  energy 
of  character  soon  sought  a  broader  field  of  action  in 
business  operations,  which  proved  successful,  and  rapid- 
ly secured  him  wealth  and  influence.  In  1846  he  went 
to  Califoniia ;  in  1856  removed  to  Lockport,  N.  Y. ;  and 
in  1866  settled  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Jan. 
81, 1871.  In  early  life  Mr.  Minard  was  a  member  of  the 
Free-will  Baptbt  Church,  but  in  the  prime  of  his  days  he 
neglected  his  Church  privileges.  In  the  spring  of  1870 
he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Mor- 
ristown,  in  whose  communion  he  spent  his  last  days.  In 
early  life  he  promised  his  God  that  if  he  would  bless  him 
he  would  give  away  the  tenth  part  of  his  income,  and  he 
dealt  out  largely  to  the  poor  and  to  the  Church ;  in  later 
years,  fearing  Uiat  he  had  not  kept  the  vow  fully,  he 
failed  not  to  make  compensation  for  his  neglect  by  nu- 
merous private  and  pubdic  benefactions.  The  churches 
both  of  Morristown  and  Lockport  were  remembered  in 
his  wilL  He  also  left  a  sum,  the  interest  of  whidi  is 
annually  applied  for  the  education  of  four  young  men  in 
Drew  Theological  Seminaiy  at  Madison,  N.  J.  But  the 
crowning  work  of  his  life  was  the  establishment  of  the 
"  Minard  Home,"  in  Morristown  (valued  at  $50,000),  for 
the  education  of  the  female  orphans  of  missionaries  and 
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humemiuiuarBortheHelhDdutEpucopilChDich.  Sea 
.»■(■  Yori  C/iriMtian  Adeoaile,  June  IS,  1870;  Prot 
Bolli,  in  tba  Ladiet'  Repoutciy,  1872.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Hlnard,  Lonls  aalUaome,  a  French  ecded- 
itfK<l«riWr,irubonikt  Puis  Januvy  SI,  1725,  Ed- 
dotcd  It  the  College  oT  Fnnce  by  the  can  of  KiTird, 
■Uhwboai  he  wu  ■  favorite  pupil,  he  joined  Che  "  Kt>th- 
aigrtlMChriMiaaDoctTine,''and  was  appauited  while 
Mill  jDung  to  tame  of  Che  superior  oSces  of  his  congre- 
Cition.  Hf  enlemd  the  aecular  clerg7  and  obtained  the 
beatOet  of  Bercj,  near  Paris.  Hia  [oleTince  and  eaay 
praAanon  of  nli^ou  brought  upon  him  namj  admoni- 
un>  fnim  hia  nipeiion ;  finally,  ChrisUphe  de  Beau- 
axxit,  arehlHibap  of  Pane,  suapended  him  from  hia  u- 
ohI  fanctioiis — haniig  been  ullbnded  by  a  book  that 
Mjnaid  had  irritten,  entitled  ParUgyriqve  de 
Said  Chartet  Borroniie.  Htnard  concinued 
10  dmll  among  hii  ex^pariahionerm,  devoting 
all  hit  time  to  study  and  to  charity.  In  177S 
he  refuaed  the  geneialahip  offered  him  by  ihe 
lif  brethren.  In  1795  he  became  a  member 
of  the  PreihyWry  of  Paris.  He  died,  poor 
md  iufiim,  at  Paris,  April  22, 1798.  Beaide* 
the  Pamigj/riqiie  de  Saiml  CharitM  Bonom^j 
rmdeoned  by  the  Sorbonne  and  hia  prortsor 
[be  atchbishop  of  Paris,  Hinard  wrote  A  vU 
naz  fibla  tar  k  tdiiime  dont  it^im  de 
France  nt  metaei*  (Paris,  179G,  Bvo).  In 
tliit  tract,  written  (o  establiah  peaee  with 
Ibe  JansenistStheBaya  thaCalt  psrtiefl  should 
unite  to  establish  hamiony  in  the  Church, 
uA  (hat  the  reaiitance  of  a  part  of  the 
rieijy  to  the  laws  is  as  injuriooB  to  the  di- 
vine service  as  to  the  slate.  It  was  replied 
ta  by  Bemaid  I^mbert  la  Plaigne,  a  Do- 

wrote  four  Letlrrt  anx  miaittm  de  la  d-dr- 
tml  tglue  amititatitm^  (179&-1796).  Hi- 
aird  sflerwarOs  nplied  to  these  by  a  Sup- 
flimeU  to  the  Jfm  aur  Fidila.  Sea  ^oh- 
t  (Utrecht,  1798);  Did. 
-Hotter,  Now.  Bios.  (!*^ 
nife,mv,53l. 

UnaTBt  (or  Mlnax)  is  the  name  of  a 
tsD  turret  used  in  Saracenic  architecture. 
The  minaret,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Turhs, 


or  (I). 

Mlnoins  (C;l^,  laphaph;  Isa,  iii,  IS)  occurs  in  the 
prophet's  description  of  the  behavior  of  the  "  daogtateis 
of  Jerusalem."  The  Hebrew  weird,  as  well  aa  the  Arabic 
Uff,  refers  to  the  taking  small  and  quick  steps,  the  af- 
fected pace  of  a  coquettish  woman.  The  paaaage  might 
be  rendered,  "  They  walk  and  trip  along."  Although 
Che  Hebrew  word  has  periiaps  a  slightly  diilereot  sense, 
yeC  the  gait  of  Che  females  seems  to  have  been  very 
much  hke  the  modem  practice  of  swaying  Che  body  in 
walking.    See  Woman. 

Uind.  the  exercise  or  exprearion  of  the  s(dritual 
pan  of  man's  nsturs.     It  is  obviously  diviulde  lino  the 


■rith  b 


IB  divided  in 


h  the 


fhiUM  nmrnon  Che  Mohammedans  Co  prayer 
—Mis  not  being  permitted  in  their  reli^on 
[HeHoiiAUKBDAMisx]— and  is  (erminaled 
■ithaipire  or  ornamental  finisL  The  min- 
uets ire  among  the  most  beautiful  features 
of  Uohammedan  architecture,  and  are  an  in- 
ruiabte  sixompaniment  of  the  mosques  {q. 
r.).  In  India,  mmart,  or  pillan  of  victory, 
•ra  frequently  erected  in  connection  with 
nnaqaes;  some  of  these  are  lody  and  «|den- 
ilidmontunenCa,that  of  K(ltnb,at01dDelhi, 
heing  18  fael  4  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
Uk,  and  about  250  feeC  high.  They  are 
uften  built  on  a  plan  of  a  atar-like  tbrm,  and 
■re  divided  into  stories  by  projecting  balconies,  like  the 

Mttinhah  (TiniS),  properly  a  gift  (as  often  ren- 
ilmd)otpreaent{Gen.Miii,U;  idr,21;  xliii,  11  sq.), 
apeciallv  to  nobles  and  kingsCJadg.ui,lGi  l!km.ii, 
^;  2Chron.xvii,6,ll;  pBa.xlT,13;*  Isa-xixii,!;  I 
Kings  I,  25);  hence  Ifibule  from  a  subject  lUtion  (2 
S«m.riii,2,a;  1  Kings  v,  1  [iv,21];  2  Kings  xvLi,!; 
Pia.  Ixiii,  10) ;  but  spedfically  an  offering  to  Ood,  L  e. 
•arrijkt  (lea.  i,  13;  1  Chron.  xvi,  29),  particalariy  a 
blMidleeB  one,  "meat-olfcring,"  consisting  of  flour,  meal, 
•^  cakes,  with  oil  and  frankincense,  burned  upon  the  al- 
<w  by  iutU,  or  in  cooneetion  with  a  bloody  offering 
(.Lt.  ii,  I  sq. ;  vii,  9,  etc).    See  OprEitixo. 


UlnateL 

three  elenientary  fimctionB,  thought,  emotion,  and  vidi- 
tlon;  but  scientiSc  writers  greatly  differ  as  to  the  sub- 
ordinate or  detailed  faculties,  as  they  are  called.  Reid 
thus  claaifies  Che  mental  powers:  Perception,  memory, 
conception,  abstraction.  Judgment,  reasoning.  Stewart 
thus :  Perception,  attention,  conception,  abstraction,  as- 
sociation, imagination,  reason.  Others  propose  ■  deep- 
er analysis  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  And  three 
properties  which  appear  fundamental  and  distinct,  no 
one  in  any  degree  implying  Che  other,  while  the  whole 
taken  together  are  sufflcienc  to  explain  all  intellectual 
operations:  namely,  discrimination,  recenliveness,  and 
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(1.)  The  presenUtive  faculty,  or  the  power  of  recog- 
nising the  various  aspects  of  the  world  and  of  the  mind. 
(2.)  The  conservative  faculty  or  memory,  meaning  the 
power  of  storing  up.  (8.)  The  reproductive  faculty,  or 
the  means  of  readling  sleeping  impressions  or  concepts. 
(4.)  The  representative  faculty,  or  imagination.  (5.) 
The  elaborative  ficulty,  or  the  power  of  comparison,  by 
which  classification,  generalization,  and  reasoning  are 
performed.  (6.)  The  regulative  faculty,  or  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  a  priori  or  instinctive  notions  of  the  intel- 
lect, as  space,  time,  causation,  necessary  truths,  etc 
Noah  Porter  divides  his  "  Human  Intellecf*  into  four 
parts:  (a.)  He  treats  of  natural  consciousness,  philo- 
sophical consciousness;  sense  perception,  its  conditions 
and  process;  of  the  growth  and  products  of  sense  per- 
ception. (6.)  He  treats  of  representation  and  represent- 
ative knowledge ;  by  which  he  means  memory,  imagin- 
ing power,  etc  (c)  He  treats  of  thinking  and  thought 
knowledge;  by  which  he  means  the  formation  and  nat- 
ure of  the  concept,  judgment,  reasoning,  etc  (d)  He 
treats  of  intuition  and  intuitive  knowledge,  in  which  he 
discourses  on  mathematical  relations,  causation,  design, 
substance,  attribute ;  the  finite  and  conditioned ;  the  in- 
finite and  absolute.  Berkeley  and  his  school  teach  a 
pure  idealism,  which  asserts  that  everything  we  can 
take  cognizance  of  is  mind  or  self;  that  we  cannot  tran- 
scend our  mental  sphere ;  whatever  we  know  is  our  own 
mind.  Others,  again,  as  Locke,  resolve  all  into  empiri- 
cism, and  look  on  mind  as  simply  the  result  of  material 
organization.  These  two  views  contain  the  extreme 
angles  to  which  speculation  has  run.  The  former  is 
idealism  or  spiritualism,  the  latter  materialism  or  em- 
piricism. 

The  pre-Socratic  school  of  philoeopfaers  was  material- 
istic, of  which  Anaximenes,  Pythagoras,  Heraditus,  were 
patrons.  Between  these  and  Plato,  Socrates  was  a  tran- 
sitional link.  The  poet-Platonic  philosophers  were  spir- 
itualistic in  the  main,  notwithstanding  French  material- 
ism and  German  rationalism.  See  Materiausm.  Dr. 
McCoeh,  in  his  Intuitumt  of  the  Mind,  makes  a  triplet  of 
parts.  In  part  first  (which  b  on  the  **  Nature  of  the  In- 
tuitive Convictions  of  the  Mind^  he  shows  that  there 
are  no  innate  mental  images;  no  innate  or  general  no- 
tions ;  no  a  priori  forms  imposed  by  the  mind  on  objects ; 
no  intuitions  immediately  before  consciousness  as  law 
principles.  But  there  are  intuitive  principles  operating 
in  the  mind;  these  are  native  convictions  of  the  mind, 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  perceptions  or  intuitions. 
Intuitive  convictions  rise  up  when  contemplations  of 
objects  are  presented  to  the  mind.  The  intuitions  of 
the  mind  are  primarily  directed  to  individual  objects. 
The  individual  intuitive  convictions  can  be  generalized 
into  maxims,  and  th^se  are  entitled  to  be  represented 
as  philosophic  principles.  In  part  second  he  shows  that 
the  mind  begins  its  intelligent  acts  with  knowledge; 
that  the  simpJe  cognitive  powers  are  sense,  perception, 
and  self-consciousness.  It  is  through  the  bodily  organ- 
ism that  the  intelligence  of  man  attains  its  knowledge 
of  all  material  objects  beyond.  The  qualities  of  mat- 
ter— extension,  divisibility,  size,  density  or  rarity,  figure, 
inoorapressibility,  mobili^,  and  substance — are  known 
by  intuition;  and  it  is  by  cognition  we  know  self  as 
having  being,  and  as  not  depending  for  existence  on 
our  observation ;  as  being  in  itself  an  abiding  existence ; 
as  exercising  potency  in  spirit  and  material  being — 
"  Cogito,  ergo  sum.**  The  primitive  cognitions  recog- 
nise being,  substance,  mode,  quality,  personality,  num- 
ber, motion,  power.  The  primitive  beliefs  recognise 
space,  time,  and  the  infinite.  The  mind  intuitively  ob- 
serves the  relations  of  identity,  of  whole  to  part,  of  space, 
time,  quantity,  property,  cause,  and  effect.  The  motive 
and  moral  convictions — as  appetencies,  will,  conscience 
— are  involved  in  the  exercise  of  conscience.  In  part 
third  he  shows  that  the  sources  of  knowledge  are  sense, 
perception,  self-consdonsness,  and  faith  exercise.  But 
there  are  limits  to  our  knowledge,  ideas,  and  beliefs. 
We  cannot  know  any  substance  other  than  those  re- 


vealed by  sense,  oonsciouffliefls,  or  faith.  We  can  never 
know  any  qualities  or  relations  among  objects  except  in 
so  far  as  we  have  special  faculties  oi  knowledge.  The 
material  for  ideas  must  be  brought  from  the  knowledge 
sources.  These  sources  are  limited,  and  our  belief  is 
limited.  Professor  Bain,  in  his  book,  shows  that  hu- 
man knowledge  falls  under  two  departments — the  ob- 
ject department,  marked  by  extension ;  the  subject  de- 
partment, mariced  by  the  absence  of  extension.  Subject 
experience  has  three  functions — feeling,  will,  thought 
The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind.  The  nervous  sys- 
tems are  only  extensions  or  ramifications  of  the  brain, 
and  through  these  the  mind  transmits  its  influence  In 
this  nervous  system,  which  acts  as  a  channel  for  the 
transmission  of  messages  from  the  mind,  are  two  sets  of 
nerves — the  in-carrying,  the  out-carrying.  The  intel- 
lectual fimctions  are  commonly  expressed  by  memoiy, 
reason,  imagination.  The  primary  attributes  of  int^ 
lect  are  difference,  agreement,  retentiveneas,  or  oontura- 
ity.  J.  S.  Mill  propounds  a  psychological  theory  of  the 
belief  in  a  material  world — postulates,  expectation,  as- 
sociation, laws,  substance,  matter.  The  external  world 
is  a  permanent  possibility  of  sensation.  Then  foUows 
the  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  qualities; 
application  to  the  permanence  of  mind,  etc 

The  true  theory  is  both  scriptural  and  scientific,  me- 
thodic and  encyclopedic;  and  though  it  may  not  ex- 
plain all  ideation  amply,  yet  it  shows  that  the  nature  and 
functions  of  nund  can  only  be  seen  in  connection  with 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  human  system,  just  as  the  nat- 
ure and  functions  of  a  fountain  are  only  seen  when  ooiw 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  other  parts  of  the  cos- 
mos. We  can  only  understand  the  nature  and  office  of 
ducts,  glands,  veins,  or  arteries  when  we  view  them  in 
their  mutual  relations,  and  in  their  relations  with  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  physical  system.  We  can  only  un- 
derstand civil  polity,  social  statics,  natural  phenome- 
na, when  taken  in  their  reciprocal  relations;  and  so  we 
can  only  understand  mind  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  everything  else  it  touches.  Views  taken  from  any 
other  premise  must  be  partial  and  imperfect.  We  bold 
that  mind  has  seven  great  forces  or  modes.  The  ao- 
called  scientific  ¥rriters  acknowledge  this,  at  least  sub- 
stantially. These  are  consciousness,  conception,  ab- 
straction, association,  memory,  imagination,  reason. 
Now  if  science  shows  us  that  tLere  are  seven  great  cor- 
responding qualities  or  forces  in  the  body,  and  if  Script- 
ure (which  reveals  what  science  cannot)  shows  us  that 
there  are  seven  great  corresponding  powers  in  the  soul 
which  lie  back  of  and  control  all  powers  of  body  and 
of  mind,  why  not  conclude  that  thb  trinal  septenary  of 
forces  interlace  and  overlap  each  other,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a  human  personality?  We  do  not  claim  for  this 
theory  a  scientific  status,  but  b  it  not  worthy  of  a  spec- 
ulative niche?  Our  observation  shows  us  that  this 
imiverse  progresses  by  a  duplex  method,  unfolding  and 
infolding,  or  evolving  and  involving.  Scripture  shows 
that  this  unfolding  comesyVom  a  sevenfold  force ;  science 
shows  that  it  comes  through  a  sevenfold  faculty.  The 
following  curious  coincidences  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here,  as  illustrating  a  somewhat  abstruse  probl^n  of 
this  subject.  The  Revelation  by  John  reveals  iirrd 
TTvevfjutTaj  or  **  the  seven  spirits,**  as  the  constituent 
powers  of  Deity.  The  question  arises,  What  are  these 
seven  spirits?  (Isa.  xi,  2;  Psa.  cxi,  10;  Prov.  i,  7;  Job 
xxviii,  28).  It  is  held  by  many  influential  writen 
that  the  spirits  mentioned  in  these  references  are  to  be 
taken  in  connection  with  Zechariah*s  sevenfold  lamp 
(Zech.  iv,  1).  Delitzsch,  in  his  work  on  Ptj^ckology,  en- 
deavors to  find  these  elements  in  the  Hebraistic  distinct 
tions  of  ^  the  spirit  of  fear,**  i  e.  of  divine  veneration 
("??■?)»  "the  spirit  of  knowledge**  (r?5),«the  spirit 
of  power**  (n'^i|2Si),  etc ;  but  these  are  highly  mystical 
and  even  fancifuL  Whatever,  however,  may  be  thought 
of  such  abstractions,  as  to  what  Scripture  says,  or  is 
imagined  to  say,  about  the  sevenfold  doxa  or  soul  life, 
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acieDce  does  aeem  to  discover,  or  at  least  point  out,  a 
wvenfuld  means  of  mind  representatiuu  in  the  body. 
She  recognises  seven  forms  of  life :  the  embryonic,  the 
bteathing,  the  blood,  the  heart,  the  sensation,  contain- 
ing the  live  senses,  the  extemaHzation  of  the  vovi  by 
the  tongue,  and  the  outpressure  of  the  entire  mental 
phases  and  spirit  feelings  through  the  entire  bodily 
habitns.  In.  the  trichotomy  of  nature  the  soul  is  first, 
the  mind  second,  the  body  third.  The  mind  is  there- 
fore moulded  by  the  soul,  and  the  body  by  the  mind. 
As  the  soul  lies  at  the  base  of  the  being,  all  its  ramifica^ 
tioos  are  tinged  with  the  hues  of  the  souL  The  mind, 
nevertheless,  is  moulded  by  whatever  it  plays  upon. 
Thus  mind  is  a  middleman  standing  between  the  world 
of  monds  and  of  matter  (yet  interlacing  both),  commu- 
DiCBting  the  will  of  the  spirit  to  the  external  sphere. 
It  is  not  a  monarch,  but  a  marshal ;  yet  it  is  august  in 
its  capacity ;  in  its  elasticity',  etemaL  See  PsychoijOot. 
For  further  discussion  of  the  mind,  see  the  works 
mentioned  above;  also  the  early  (vreek  writers,  as  Di- 
ogenes, Anaxagoras,  Heraditus,  Empedocles,  Democri- 
toB;  and  the  SoGtatic  school,  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  etc  The 
modem  schoolmen  who  treat  of  the  subject  are  chiefly 
the  followmg :  Gassendi  (1592-1655),  Des  Cartes  (1596- 
1650),  Geulinx  ( 1 625-1699),  Spinoza  (1632-1677),  Male- 
bcanche  (1688-1715),  Hume  (1711-1776),  Reid  (1710- 
1796X  Brown  (177^-1820),  CondiUac  (1715-1780),  Col- 
lird  (1763-1845),  Leibnitz  (1646-1716),  Kant  (1724 
180i),  Schleiermacher  (1768-1834).  Many  of  these  were 
nther  metaphysicians  than  mental  philosophers ;  yet 
thdr  theories  and  discussions  involve  the  nature  and 
fttoctions  of  the  human  mind,  especially  in  its  intellect- 
ual aspects;  and  they  therefore  may  be  said  to  have 
liid  the  foundations  for  mental  science  In  its  present 
development.  The  principal  works  more  expressly  re- 
Istiiig  to  the  intellectual  faculties  are  Stewart,  Treatise 
and  £s$(^  on  the  Mmd;  Brown,  Philosophy  of  the  Hu-- 
mm  Mini;  AbercromUe,  Intdlectual  Powers ;  Watts, 
(h  the  Mimdi  Cudworth,  InteUectual  System ;  Reid,  Es- 
says on  the  acHve  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind:  Mill 
(James),  A  nalysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind ; 
McCosh,  Intuitions  of  the  Mind;  Wilson  (W.  D.),  Lect- 
ttra  on  the  P^chdogy  of  Thought  and  Action;  Bain, 
Mini  and  Body:  the  Theories  of  their  Relation;  Car- 
^ffxAa^Principles  of  Mental  Phydology;  Maud8ley,^o(fy 
ani  Mind:  their  Connection  and  mutual  Influence,  The 
works  on  MenUtl  Science  treat  likewise  of  the  emotional 
elements  of  the  mind.  See  Philosophy.  Most  of  the 
works  named  include  the  third  or  causative  faculty  of 
the  mind,  i.  e.  the  will;  but  the  importance  of  this,  in 
its  theok>gical  bearings,  requires  a  separate  treatment. 
See  Will.  See  also  Christian  Monthly  Spectator,  viii, 
141,184;  JLA-ofarfrAeoiiZep.  1,74, 169, 614;  ii, 261, 576; 
NwrthAmer,Rev,  xix,  1 ;  xxiv,  56 ;  Monthly  Rev,  cxviii, 
441;  BriL  Qu.  Rev,  Dec  1871,  p.  808 ;  Contemporary  Rev, 
AprilandOct.1672;  ifefA.  (Jtf. iSrr. iv,  248 ;  April,  1870, 
tk  221 ;  Popular  Science  Monthly,  July,  1873,  art.  x ; 
Dec  art.  iv  and  vi;  The  Academy,  Nov.  1, 1873,  p.  445. 
See  MoKOXAHiA.     (J.  B.  B.) 

Mine.  The  word  does  not  occur  in.  the  Bible,  but 
that  mining  operations  were  familiar  to  the  Hebrew 
people  from  an  early,  age  is  evident  from  many  Script- 
unl  alluuoos.  See  Metal.  A  remarkable  description 
of  the  processes  of  ore  mining  occurs  in  the  book  of 
Job  (xxviii,  1-11) : 

Wbr,  [there]  exists  for  silver  a  vein ; 

And  a  place  for  zold,  Cwhich]  they  may  filter: 

Iron  fh>m  clod  can  be  taken, 

And  stone  will  pour  forth  copper. 
An  end  has  [one]  put  tb  the  Csuntorranean]  ^!flrl!7V»^ 
And  to  every  recess  [isl  he  prying  rafter] 
The  stone  of  gloom  and  death-shade. 

He  has  juerced  a  shaft  Cdown]  away  flrom  [any]  so- 
journer, 

(Where]  the  [miners]  forgotten  of  foot-[hold] 

Hare  hune  [nr]  from  roan,  [and]  swung. 
Birtb>-firom  it  shall  Issue  [means  to  procure]  bread, 
ThoB^h  under  it  [its  bosom]  has  been  overtomed  as  [by] 
tie: 
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A  sapphire-place  [are]  Its  stones. 
And  gbld-ciods  [are]  his  [that  explores  it]. 
A  beaten  [path  thither]— bird  of  prey  has  not  known  it, 
Nor  hawk's  eye  scanned  it ; 

Sons.of  rampancy  [fierce  beasts]  have  not  trodden  it, 
Koarer  [Hon]  has  not  weuded  over  it 
On  the  fiint  he  has  stretched  forth  his  hand ; 
He  has  overturned  fh>m  [the]  root  mountains; 
In  the  clifEs  channels  has  he  cleft. 
And  every  precions  [thing]  has  his  eye  seen. 

From  trickling  [the  acescent]  rivers  has  he  stop- 
While  [the]  concealed  [thing]  he  shall  bring  forth 
[to]  IlghU 

The  following  comments  on  this  passage  (which  may 
be  a  later  addition  of  the  time  of  Solomon),  as  well  as 
the  remarks  on  metallurgy  in  general,  are  from  Smith's 
Dictionaiy  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.    See' Job,  Book  of. 

It  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  description  that  a 
distinction  is  made  between  gold  obtained  in  the  man- 
ner indicated,  and  that  which  is  found  in  the  natural 
state  in  the  alluvial  soil,  among  the  debris  washed  down 
by  the  torrents.  This  appears  to  be  implied  in  the  ex- 
pression **  the  gold  they  refine,"  which  presupposes  a 
process  by  which  the  pure  gold  is  extracted  from  the 
ore,  and  separated  from  the  silver  or  copper  with  which 
it  may  have  been  mixed.  What  is  said  of  gold  may  be 
equally  applied  to  silver,  for  in  almost  every  allusion  to 
the  process  of  refining  the  two  metals  are  associated. 
In  the  passage  of  Job  which  has  been  quoted,  so  far  as 
can  be  made  out  from  the  obscurities  with  which  it  is 
beset,  the  natund  order  of  mining  operations  is  observed 
in  the  description.  The  whole  point  is  obviously  con- 
tained in  the  contrast,  **  Surely  there  is  a  source  for  the 
silver,  and  a  place  for  the  gold  which  men  refine;  but 
where  shall  vrisdom  be  found,  and  where  is  the  place  of 
understanding?"  No  labor  is  too  great  for  extorting 
from  the  earth  its  treasures.  The  shaft  is  stmk,  and  the 
adventiurous  miner,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  hangs 
in  mid-air  (v,  4):  the  bowels  of  the  earth — ^which  in  the 
cottrse  of  nature  grows  but  com — are  overthrown  as 
though  wasted  by  fire.  The  path  which  the  miner  pur- 
sues in  his  underground  course  is  unseen  by  the  keen 
eye  of  the  falcon,  nor  have  the  boldest  beasts  of  prey 
traversed  it,  but  man  wins  his  way  through  every  ob- 
stacle, hews  out  tunnels  in  the  rock,  stops  the  water 
from 'flooding  his  mine,  and  brings  to  light  the  precious 
metals  as  the  reward  of  his  adventure.  No  description 
could  be  more  complete.  The  poet  might  have  had  be- 
fore him  the  copper  mines  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  In 
the  Wady  Magharah, "  the  valley  of  the  Gave,"  are  still 
traces  of  the  Egyptian  colony  of  miners  who  settled 
there  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  copper  from  the  free- 
stone rocks,  and  left  their  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  upon 
the  face  of  the  cliC  That  these  inscriptions  are  of 
great  antiquity  there  can  be  little  doubt,  though  Lepsius 
may  not  be  justified  in  placing  them  at  a  date  RC.  4000 
{Letters  from  Egypt,  p.  846,  £ng.  tr.).  In  the  ]l£agh&rah 
tablets,  Mr.  Drew  (Scripture  Lands,  p.  50,  note)  *'saw  the 
cartouche  of  Suphis,  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
and  on  the  stones  at  Sarabit  el-KhAdim  there  are  those 
of  kings  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties." 
But  the  roost  interesting  description  of  this  mining  col- 
ony is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  to  the  Atheneeum  (June  4, 
1859,  No.  1649,  p.  747),  signed  M.  A.,  and  dated  from 
**  Sar4bit  el-Khadim,  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  May,  1859." 
The  writer  discovered  on  the  mountain  exactly  oppo- 
site the  caves  of  ]l£agh&rah  traces  of  an  ancient  fortress, 
mtended,  as  he  conjectures,  for  the  protection  of  the 
miners.  The  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  about  1000  feet 
high,  nearly  insulated,  and  formed  of  a  series  of  precipi- 
tous terraces,  one  above  the  other,  like  the  steps  of  the 
Pyramids  The  uppermost  of  these  was  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  wall,  within  which  were  found  re- 
mains of  140  houses,  each  about  ten  feet  square.  There 
were,  besides,  the  remains  of  ancient  hanuners  of  green 
porphyry,  and  reservoirs  "so  disposed  that  when  one 
was  full  the  surplus  ran  into  the  others,  and  so  in  suc- 
cession, so  that  they  must  have  had  water  enough  to 
last  fur  years.    The  ancient  furnaces  are  still  to  be  seen, 
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and  on  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea 
are  found  the  pien  and  wharves 
whence  the  miners  shipped  their 
metal  in  the  harbor  of  Abu  Zent- 
roeh.    Five  miles  firom  Sar&bit  el- 
Kh&dim  the  same  traveller  found 
the  ruins  of  a  much  g^reater  num- 
ber of  houses,  indicating  the  ex- 
istence of  a  large  mining  popula- 
tion, and,  besides,  five  immense 
reservoirs  formed  by  damming  up 
various  wadys.    Other  mines  ap- 
pear to  have  been  discovered  by 
Dr.  Wilson  in  the  granite  moun- 
tains east  of  the  Wady  Mokatteb. 
In  the  Wady  Nash  Uie  German 
traveller  RUppell,  who  was  com- 
missioned by  Mohammed  Ali,  the 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  mines  there,  met  with 
remains  of  several  large  smelting* 
furnaces,  surrounded  by  heaps  of 
slag.  The  ancient  inhabitants  had   1*1 
sunk  shafts  in  several  directions,   7^ 
leaving  here  and  there  columns  to    ^  ^ 
prevent  the  whole  from  falling  in.    Kf 
In  one  of  the  mines  he  saw  huge    '^ 
masses  of  stone  rich  in  copper 
(Ritter,£r(U»iMfe,xiii,786).   The 
copper  mines  of  Phteno,  in  Idu- 
msa,  according  to  Jerome,  were 
between  Zoar  and  Petia:  in  the 
persecution    of    Diocletian    the 
Christians   were   condenmed   to 
work  them. 

The  gold  mines  of  Egypt  in 
the  Bishdil  desert,  the  principal 
station  of  which  was  Eshuranib, 
about  three  days*  journey  beyond 
Wady  Allaga,  have  been  discov- 
ered within  the  last  few  years  by    - 
M.  linant  and  Mr.  Bonomi,  the    ^ 
latter  of  whom  supplied  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  with  a  description  of 
them,  which  he  quotes  (^Anc,  Eg, 
iii,229,280).  Ruins  of  the  miners' 
huts  still  remain  as  at  Sarftbit  el- 
Khftdim.    ''In  those  nearest  the 
mines  lived  the  workmen  who  were 
employed  to  break  the  quartz  into 
small  fragments,  the  size  of  a  bean, 
from  whose  hands  the  pounded 
stone  passed  to  the  persons  who 
ground  it  in  hand-mills,  similar 
to  those  now  used  for  com  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  made  of  granitic 
stone ;  one  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  house  at  these 
mines,  either  entire  or  broken. 
The  quartz,  thus  reduced  to  pow- 
der, was  washed  on  inclined  tables, 
furnished  with  two  cisterns,  all 
built  of  fragments  of  stone  collected  there;  and  near 
these  inclined  planes  are  generally  found  little  white 
mounds,  the  residuum  of  the  operation."    According 
to  the  account  given  by  Diodoms  Siculus  (iii,  12-14), 
the  mines  were  worked  by  gangs  of  convicts  and 
captives  in  fetters,  who  were  kept  day  and  night  to 
their  task  by  the  soldiers  set  to  guard  them.     The 
work  was  superintended  by  an  engineer,  who  select- 
ed the  stone  and  pointed  it  out  to  the  miners.    The 
harder  rock  was  split  by  the  application  of  fire,  but 
the  softer  was  broken  up  with  picks  and  chisels.    The 
miners  were  quite  naked,  their  bodies  being  painted  ac- 
cording to  the  color  of  the  rock  they  were  woricing,  and 
in  order  to  see  in  the  dark  passages  of  the  mine  they 
nied  lamps  upon  their  heads.     The  stone  as  it  feU 


was  carried  off  by  boys;  it  was  then  pounded  in  stone 
mortars  with  iron  pestles  by  those  who  were  over  thirty 
years  of  age,  till  it  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  leutiL 
The  women  and  old  men  afterwards  ground  it  in  milld 
to  a  fine  powder.  The  final  process  of  separating  the 
gold  from  the  pounded  stone  was  intrusted  to  the  en- 
gineers who  superintended  the  work.  They  spread  this 
powder  upon  a  broad  slightly-inclined  table,  and  rubbed 
it  gently  with  the  hand,  pouring  water  upon  it  from 
time  to  time  so  as  to  carry  away  all  the  earthy  matter, 
leaving  the  heavier  particles  upon  the  board.  This  was 
repeated  several  times ;  at  first  with  the  hand,  and  after- 
wards with  fine  sponges  gently  pressed  upon  the  earthy 
substance,  till  nothing  but  the  gold  was  left.  It  was 
then  collected  by  other  workmen,  and  placed  in  earthen 
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enicibles,  with  a  mixture  of  lead  and  salt  in  certain  pro- 
portions, together  with  a  little  tin  and  some  barley  bran. 
The  crudblefl  were  covered  and  carefully  closed  with 
day,  and  in  this  condition  baked  in  a  furnace  for  five 
days  and  nights  without  intermission.  Three  methods 
have  been  employed  for  refining  gold  and  silver:  1,  by 
exposing  the  fused  metal  to  a  current  of  air;  2,  by  keep- 
ing the  alloy  in  a  state  of  funon  and  throwing  nitre  upon 
it;  and,  8,  by  mixing  the  alloy  with  lead,  expomng  the 
whole  to  fusion  upon  a  vessel  of  bone-ashf»  or  earth,  and 
blowing  upon  it  with  bellows  or  other  blast;  the  last 
appeals  most  neariy  to  coincide  with  the  description  of 
Diodoma.  To  this  process,  known  as  the  cupelling 
process  [see  Lbad],  there  seems  to  be  a  reference  in  PSa. 
xii,6;  Jer.vi,28-80;  Ezek.  xxii,  18-22,  and  from  it  Mr. 
Napier  {Metals  qfike  Bible,  p.  24)  deduces  a  striking  il- 
hiatration  of  MaL  iii,  2, 8, "  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and 
purifier  of  silver,"  etc.  ^  When  the  alloy  is  melted  .  .  . 
upon  a  cupel,  and  the  air  blown  upon  it,  the  surface  of 
the  melted  metals  has  a  deep  orange-red  color,  with  a 
kind  of  flickering  wave  constantly  passing  over  the  sur- 
&ce.  ...  As  the  process  proceeds,  the  heat  is  increased 
. . .  and  in  a  little  time  the  color  of  the  fused  metal  be- 
comes lighter.  ...  At  this  stage  the  refiner  watches 
the  operation,  either  standing  or  sitting,  with  the  great- 
est earnestness,  until  all  the  orange  color  and  shading 
diiappears,  and  the  metal  has  the  appearance  of  a  high- 
ly-poUshed  mintyr,  reflecting  every  object  around  it; 
eren  the  refiner,  as  he  looks  upon  the  mass  of  metal, 
may  see  himself  as  in  a  looking-glass,  and  thus  he  can 
form  a  very  correct  judgment  respecting  the  purity  of 
the  metal.  If  he  is  satisfied,  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  metal  removed  from  the  furnace;  but  if  not  consid- 
ered pure,  more  lead  is  added  and  the  process  repeated.** 

Silver  mines  are  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (i,  38),  with 
thoie  of  gold,  iron,  and  copper,  in  the  island  of  Mero^, 
at  the  month  of  the  Nile.  But  the  chief  supply  of  sil- 
ver in  the  ancient  world  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from  Spain.  The  mines  of  that  country  were  celebrated 
{1  Maoc.  viii,  3).  Mount  Oroepeda,  from  which  the 
Gnadalqoivir,  the  ancient  Baltes,  takes  its  rise,  was  for- 
merly oUled  "the  silver  mountain,**  from  the  silver 
mlDes  which  were  in  it  (Strabo,  iii,  p.  148).  Tartessus, 
accofding  to  Strabo,  was  an  ancient  name  of  the  river, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  town  that  was  built  be- 
tween in  two  mouths.  But  the  largest  silver  mines  in 
Spain  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carthago  Nova,  from 
which,  in  the  Ume  of  Folybius,  the  Roman  government 
reodved  25,000  drachmas  daily.  These,  when  Stimbo 
wrote,  had  fallen  into  private  hands,  though  most  of  the 
gold  mines  were  public  property  (iii,  p.  148).  Near  Cas- 
toto  there  were  lead  mines  containing  silver,  but  in 
quantities  so  snsall  as  not  to  repay  the  cost  of  working. 
The  process  of  separating  the  silver  from  the  lead  is 
abridged  by  Strabo  from  Polybiua.  The  lumps  of  ore 
were  fimt  pounded,  and  then  sifted  through  sieves  into 
water.  The  sediment  was  again  pounded,  and  again 
filtered,  and  after  this  process  had  been  repeated  five 
times  the  water  was  drawn  ofl^  the  remainder  of  the  ore 
melted,  the  lead  poured  away,  and  the  silver  left  pure. 
If  Tartessus  be  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture,  the  metal 
workers  of  Spain  in  those  days  must  have  possessed  the 
art  of  hammering  silver  into  sheets,  for  we  find  in  Jer. 
X,  9,  ''silver  spread  into  plates  is  brought  from  Tar- 
nish, and  gold  from  Uphaz.** 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  gold  of 
Opbir  was  obtained  from  mines  or  from  the  washing  of 
gold  streams.  Pliny  (vi,  82),  from  Juba,  describes  the 
Utiut  Hammattm  on  the  Persian  Gulf  as  a  place  where 
goU  mines  existed,  and  in  tlie  same  chapter  alludes  to 
the  gold  mines  of  the  Sabeans.  But  in  all  probability 
the  greater  part  of  the  gold  which  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Phosnicians  and  Hebrews  was  obtained  from 
streams;  its  great  abundance  seems  to  indicate  this.  At 
«  very  eariy  period  Jericho  was  a  centre  of  commerce 
vith  the  East,  and  in  the  narrative  of  its  capture  we 
neet  with  gold  in  the  form  of  ingots  (Josh.  vii,21,  A.  V. 


'*  wedge,**  lit  ^  tongue**),  in  which  it  was  probably  cast 
for  the  convenience  of  traffic.  That  which  Achan  took 
weighed  twenty-five  ounces. 

As  gold  is  seldom  if  ever  found  entirely  free  from  sil- 
ver, the  quantity  of  the  latter  varying  from  two  per 
cent,  to  thirty  per  cent,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
ancient  metalluigists  wore  acquainted  with  some  means 
of  parting  them,  an  operation  performed  in  modem 
times  by  boiling  the  metal  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  add. 
To  some  process  of  this  kind  it  has  been  imagined  that 
reference  is  made  in  Prov.  xvii,  8,  **  The  Judnff-pot  is  for 
silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold  ;**  and  again  in  xxvii, 
21.  ''  If,  for  example,**  says  Mr.  Napier,  **  the  term  ./Sn- 
ing-pot  could  refte  to  the  vessel  or  pot  in  which  the  sil- 
ver is  dissolved  from  the  gold  in  parting,  as  it  may  be 
called  with  propriety,  then  these  passages  have  a  mean- 
ing in  our  modem  practice**  (Metale  of  the  Bible,  p.  28) ; 
but  he  admits  that  this  is  at  best  but  plausible,  and  con- 
sidetB  that  **  the  constant  reference  to  certain  qualities 
and  kinds  of  gold  in  Scripture  is  a  kind  of  presumptive 
proof  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  perfectly  puri- 
fying or  separating  the  gold  from  the  silver.** 

A  strong  proof  of  the  acquaintance  possessed  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews  with  the  manipulation  of  metals  is 
found  by  some  in  the  destruction  of  the  golden  calf  in 
the  desert  by  Moses:  *<And  he  took  the  calf  which 
they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  fire,  and  ground  it  to 
powder,  and  strewed  it  upon  the  water,  and  made  the 
children  of  Israel  drink**  (Exod.  xxxii,  20).  As  the 
highly  malleable  character  of  gold  would  render  an  op- 
eration like  that  which  is  desoibed  in  the  text  almost 
impossible,  an  explanation  has  been  sought  in  the  sup- 
position that  we  have  here  an  indication  that  Moses 
was  a  proficient  in  the  process  known  in  modem  times 
as  calcination.  The  object  of  caldiuition  being  to  oxi- 
dize the  metal  subjected  to  the  process,  and  gold  not 
being  affected  by  this  treatment,  the  explanation  can- 
not be  admitted.  M.  Cioguet  (quoted  in  Wilkinson's 
Anc»Eg,  iii,  221)  oonfidenUy  asserts  that  the  problem 
has  been  solved  by  the  discovery  of  an  experienced 
chemist  that  ''in  the  place  of  tartaric  acid,  which  we 
employ,  the  Hebrew  leg^islator  used  natron,  which  is 
common  in  the  East**  The  gold  so  reduced  and  made 
into  a  draught  is  further  said  to  have  a  most  detestable 
taste.  Goguet*s  solution  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
without  examination  by  more  modem  writers,  but  Mr. 
Napier  ventured  to  question  its  correctness,  and  endeav- 
ored to  trace  it  to  its  source.  The  only  clew  which  he 
found  was  in  a  discovery  by  StahU,  a  chemist  of  the 
17th  century,  *'  that  if  one  part  gold,  three  parts  potash, 
and  three  parts  sulphur  are  heated  together,  a  com- 
pound is  formed  which  is  partly  soluble  in  water.  If,** 
he  adds,  ''this  be  the  discovery  referred  to,  which  I 
think  verv  probable,  it  certainly  has  been  made  the 
most  of  by  Bible  critics**  (ife<.o/<A«-B»6fe,  p.  49).  The 
whole  difficulty  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  desire  to 
find  too  much  in  the  text.  The  main  object  of  the  de- 
stmction  of  the  calf  was  to  prove  its  worthlessness  and 
to  throw  contempt  upon  idolatry,  and  all  thb  might 
have  been  done  without  any  refined  chemical  process 
like  that  referred  to.  The  calf  was  first  heated  in  the 
fire  to  destroy  its  shape,  then  beaten  and  broken  up  by 
.hammering  or  filing  into  small  pieces,  which  were  thrown 
into  the  water,  of  which  the  people  were  made  to  drink 
as  a  symbolical  act  "Moses  threw  the  atoms  into  the 
water  as  an  emblem  of  the  perfect  annihilatbn  of  the 
calf,  and  he  gave  the  Israelites  that  water  to  drink,  not 
only  to  impress  upon  them  the  abomination  and  despic- 
able character  of  the  image  which  they  had  made,  but 
as  a  symbol  of  purification,  to  remove  the  object  of  the 
transgression  by  those  very  persons  who  had  committed 
it"  (Kalisch,  Comm,  on  Exod,  xxxii,  20).  See  Calf, 
Golden. 

How  far  the  andent  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with 
the  processes  at  present  in  use  for  extracting  copper 
from  the  ore,  it  is  impossible  to  assert,  as  there  are  no 
references  in  Scripture  to  anything  of  the  kind,  except 
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in  the  paamge  of  Job  alreadj  quoted.  Coi>per  smelting, 
however,  is  in  some  oases  attended  with  compwnitively 
small  difficulties,  which  the  ancients  had  evidently  the 
skill  to  overcome.  Ore  composed  of  copper  and  oxygen, 
mixed  with  ooal  and  burned  to  a  bright  red  heat,  leaves 
the  copper  in  the  metallic  state,  and  the  same  result 
will  follow  if  the  process  be  applied  to  the  carbonates 
and  sulphurets  of  copper.  Some  means  of  toughening 
the  metal,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  manufacture,  must 
have  beoi  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  to  dther  ancient 
nations.  The  Egyptians  evidently  possessed  the  art  of 
working  bronze  in  great  perfection  at  a  very  early  time, 
and  much  of  the  knowledge  of  metals  which  the  Israel- 
ites had  must  have  been  acquired  during  their  residence 
among  them. 

Of  tin  there  appears  to  have  been  no  trace  in  Pales- 
tine. That  the  PhoNiicians  obtained  their  supplies  from 
the  mines  of  Spain  and  Cornwall  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  even  the  Egyptians  may  have 
procured  it  from  the  same  source,  either  directly  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  former.  It  was  fouqd  among 
the  possessbns  of  the  Midianites,  to  whom  it  might 
have  come  in  the  course  of  traffic;  but  in  other  in- 
stances in  which  allusion  is  made  to  it,  tin  occurs  in 
conjunction  with  other  metals  in  the  form  of  an  alloy. 
The  lead  mines  of  Gebel  er-Roesass,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  about  half-way  between  Berenice  and  Kossayr 
(Wilkinson,  Hcmdb,  for  Egypt,  p.  403),  may  have  sup- 
plied the  Hebrews  with  that  metal,  of  which  there  were 
no  mines  in  their  own  country,  or  it  may  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  rocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sinai. 
The  hills  of  Palestine  are  rich  in  iron,  and  the  mines  are 
still  worked  there,  though  in  a  very  simple,  rude  man- 
ner, like  that  of  the  ancient  Samothradans :  of  the 
method  employed  by  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews,  we 
have  no  certain  information.  It  may  have  been  similar 
to  that  in  use  throughout  the  whole  of  India  from  very 
early  times,  which  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Ure  (JHct, 
of  Arts,  etc,  art.  Steel) :  "The  furnace  or  Uoomery  in 
which  the  ore  is  smelted  is  from  four  to  five  feet  high ; 
it  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  being  about  five  feet  wide 
at  bottom  and  one  foot  at  top.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
clay. .  .  .  There  is  an  opening  in  front  about  a  foot  or 
more  in  height,  which  is  built  up  with  clay  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  broken  doMm  at  the  end  of  each  smelts 
ing  operation.  The  bellows  are  usually  made  of  a  goat's 
skin.  .  .  .  The  bamboo  nozzles  of  the  bellows  are  in- 
serted into  tubes  of  clay,  which  pass  into  the  furnace. 
.  .  .  The  furnace  is  filled  with  charcoal,  and  a  lighted 
coal  being  introduced  before  the  nozzles,  the  mass  in  the 
interior  is  soon  kindled.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished, 
a  small  portion  of  the  ore,  previously  moistened  with 
water  to  prevent  it  frt)m  running  through  the  charcoal, 
but  without  any  finx  whatever,  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
coals,  and  covered  with  charcoal  to  fill  up  the  furnace. 
In  this  manner  ore  and  fuel  are  supplied,  and  the  bellows 
are  urged  for  three  or  four  hours.  When  the  process  is 
stopped,  and  the  temporary  wall  in  front  is  broken  down, 
the  bloom  is  removed  with  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  bot^ 
tom  of  the  furnace.** 

It  has  seemed  necessary  to  give  this  account  of  a  very 
ancient  method  of  iron  smelting,  because,  from  the  diffi- 
culties which  attend  it,  and  the  intense  heat  which  is 
required  to  separate  the  metal  from  the  ore,  it  has  been 
asserted  that  ^e  allusions  to  iron  and  iron  manufacture 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  anachronisms.  But  if  it  were 
possible  among  the  ancient  Indians  in  a  very  primitive 
state  of  civilization,  it  might  have  been  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  who  may  have  acquired  their  knowledge  by 
working  as  slaves  in  the  iron  furnaces  of  Egypt  (comp. 
Deut.  iv,  20).  The  question  of  the  early  use  of  iron 
among  the  Egyptians  is  fully  disposed  of  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  {Ancient  Egyfh- 
tianSf  ii,  154-156) :  "  In  the  infoncy  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, the  difficulty  of  working  iron  might  long  with- 
hold the  secret  of  its  superiority  over  copper  and  bronze ; 

t  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a  nation  so 


advanced,  and  so  eminently  skilled  in  the  art  of  working 
metals  as  the  Egyptians  and  Sidoniaus,  should  have  re- 
mained ignorant  of  its  use,  even  if  we  bad  no  evidence 
of  its  having  been  known  to  the  Greeks  and  other  peo- 
ple; and  the  constant  empk>yment  of  bronze  arms  and 
implements  is  not  a  sufficient  argument  against  their 
knowledge  of  iron,  since  we  find  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
made  the  same  things  of  bronze  long  after  the  period 
when  iron  was  universally  known.  ...  To  conclude, 
(h>m  the  want  of  iron  instruments,  or  arms,  bearing  the 
names  of  early  monarohs  of  a  Pharaonic  age,  that  bronze 
was  alone  used,  b  neither  just  nor  satiabctoiy;  since 
the  decomposition  of  iron,  especially  when  buried  for 
ages  in  the  nitrous  soil  of  Egypt,  is  so  speedy  as  to 
(uedude  the  possibility  of  its  preservation.  Until  we 
know  in  what  manner  the  Egyptians  employed  bronze 
tools  for  cutting  stone,  the  discovery  of  them  affords  no 
additional  light,  nor  even  argument;  since  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  continued  to  make  bronze  instrmnents 
of  various  kinds  long  after  iron  was  known  to  them; 
and  Herodotus  mentions  the  iron  tools  used  by  the 
builders  of  the  Pyramids.  Iron  and  copper  mines  are 
found  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  which  were  worked  in  old 
times;  and  the  monuments  of  Thebes,  and  even  the 
tombs  about  Memphis,  dating  more  than  4000  years  ago, 
represent  butchers  sharpening  their  knives  on  a  round 
bar  of  metal  attached  to  their  apron,  which  from  its  bkie 
color  can  only  be  steel ;  and  the  distinction  between  the 
bronze  and  iron  weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Barneses  III, 
one  painted  red,  the  other  blue,  leaves  no  doubt  of  both 
having  been  used  (as  in  Rome)  at  the  same  periods.  In 
Ethiopia  iron  was  much  more  abundant  than  in  Egypt, 
and  Herodotus  states  that  copper  was  a  rare  metal  there ; 
though  we  may  doubt  his  assertion  of  prisoners  in  that 
country  having  been  bound  with  fetters  of  gold.  The 
speedy  decomposirion  of  iron  would  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent our  finding  implements  of  that  metal  of  an  early 
period,  and  the  greater  opportunities  of  obtaining  cop- 
per ore,  added  to  the  focility  of  working  it,  might  be  a 
reason  for  preferring  the  latter  whenever  it  answered 
the  purpose  instead  of  iron.**    See  Metal. 

Mineralogy.  This  science,  like  all  others  of  nood- 
em  date,  was  in  a  very  imperfect  state  among  the  He- 
brews. Hence  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  minerals 
without  any  scientific  classificaticm,  and  according  to 
their  merely  external  characteristics.  This  occasions 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  identifying  any  but  the  com- 
monest mineral  substances.  In  precious  stones,  partic- 
ularly, this  vagueness  of  name  and  description  precludes 
the  possibility  of  any  certainty  as  to  tlie  actual  mineral 
intended,  or,  rather,  leads  to  the  presumption  that  in 
most  instances  no  one  substance  is  denoted,  but  that  the 
name  is  generic,  including  all  stones  of  the  same  general 
appearance,  color,  hardness,  etc  See  Gem.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  mineral  productions  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  with  their  probable  modem  representatives. 
For  details,  see  each  word  in  its  place. 

A  ehlamAh Amethyst "  amethyst." 

Alabtutron Alabaster "  alabaftier.** 

AfMthustos, Amethyst "  amethyst.'* 

ArgOroa Silver "  silver.* 

BoM/t Marble "red  marble." 

^rkMh} Emerald? "carbnnde." 

BarzH Iron "  Iron." 

Bed'tl Alloy? "tin." 

BedAUteh BdeUinm "bdellium." 

Benaio9 Beryl "berrl." 

Betsgr Ore "gold." 

Z',th} A^*^*»r "soap,"etc 

ChaUcfdon Chalcedony •*  chalcedony." 

ChalkdiMnon Electram "  fine  brass." 

Chalkos Copper. "  brass." 

ChallamUh Fllut "flint,"  eic 

Chashmdl Burnished  Copper. .  "  amber." 

Chemdr Bitumen "slime.** 

Choi Sand "  sand." 

ChrusoUthos Chrysolit  e "  chrysolite." 

ChrMoprd8M Chrysoprase. •*  chrrsopraee." 

CArtMoa Gold ..."  gold." 

Dar Peurl-etoue "white  marble." 


am*... 


SiOm...... 

KniuUlat... 


...HrKlnth. ||J»clnth," 

...JuHT "Juper.- 

...Ratij. "agiu." 

...OmttL "cmlil." 

...Sirnr : "Miti." 

.  .  Virgin  Gold "(told." 

. . .  Cr^UL "  CTJMiil." 

...OpiilF "Itenrt" 

...P«rL "p»trL" 

...  Haibla "UHble." 


JAMM.... 
ffSrmi 


Stptbilt... 


"One  golil." 


M,'?; 


'.'.Seor\iB.'eie.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."irom. 

..  Emer*ld "emen 

"polled  lUrbTe...,.  "black 
^it. i;  beryl. 

..Topai. "tnpai.'' 

..Nodnle.  "flint." 

. .  Ooy«  f "  dludond.' 

..Sr.:;::;:::;;:::::jr:" 

..Olan. "crysUl." 

See  RoaenmtUIer,  Biblical  mruralogg  and  BoUa^ 
(Edinb.1846, 12ina);  Hoote,  AiKitM MtKtraiog^  (N.Y. 
ISM,  limo). 

Mlnarva,  Um  oune  of  >  Rooua  goddess,  ideDtified 
by  the  Uter  Gnciung  Romuis  with  the  Greek  Aliate, 
■hoDi  ahe  peatiy  resemUed,  thougb,  like  all  the  o' ' 
Lslin  diTinities,  LheiE  waa  Qotbiug  uithnipaniDiphic 
vhu  wu  laid  amceraiag  her.     Hei  name  U  thought 
■pring  rrom  an  old  Etnucan  word  preserved  in  the  roc 
of  moM  (the  miiHl)  and  immure  (to  warn  or  advise) ;  ai 
the  andent  Latin  acholar  and  critic,  Vam}  (ap.  AogueL 
Di  Cie,  Dei,  rii,  SB),  r^anled  her  aa  the  impersooatioa 
of  divine  thought — the  plan  or  the  material  miivenie 
vhieh  Jaialer  was  the  creator,  and  Juno  the  represei 
■in.     Hence  all  that  goes  on  among  men,  all  that  c 
■dtuta  the  derektpiDent  of  human  destiny  (which  is 
t)w  expreanon  of  the  divine  idea  or  intention),  ia  under 
ba  an.    She  ia  the  pitnineia  of  wisdom,  arts,  and  sci- 
tncea,  the  peisonification,  so  (o  speak,  of  the  thinkbig, 
iavtadve  faculty — and  was  invoked  alike  by  poeta, 
psintens  Icacbera,  phyiicuns,  and  all  kinds  of  craftsmen 
(l>rid,ftu/.iii,809,eti!.i  Augiut.itvii,lB>,    She  also 
KDUes  heroes  in  war ;  and,  in  fact,  every  wise  idea,  every 
luld  act,  and  every  useful  design,  owes  aomFthiog  to  the 
high  uuftfnUiiHi  of  this  vii^in  goddeaa  (livy,  xlv,  88; 
Tirgil,  AIn.  ti,  6I&>    Pc^olar  tradition  aecounled  for 
bci  origin  aa  foUowa :  "  She  was  the  offering  of  the 
bain  of  Jupiter,  fhim  which  ahe  iaaued  in  fall  armor." 
She  was  always  n^resentcd  aa  a  virgin.     In  war  she 
wti  oDnUadistingulahed  from  Uais  (the  god  of  bnite 
force)  as  the  palnnem  of  scientific  warfare,  and  hence, 
seoofding  u>  the  andent  poeta,  was  always  superior  to 
hiB.    'Die  favorite  plant  of  Uinerva  waa  the  olive,  and 
the  animals  conaeciated  to  her  were  the  owl  and  the 
■trpeot.    As  she  waa  a  maiden  goddess,  her  sacriflees 
comiated  at  calves  which  had  not  borne  the  yoke 


Rome  was  that  on  the  CapiloL  Her  most  pcf  ular  festi- 
val waa  held  in  March,  and  lasted  Sve  days,  fiom  the 
19th  to  tha  2Sd  indonve.  Hinerva  wis  popularly  be- 
lieved to  be  Che  inventor  of  musical  instmments,  espe- 
cially wind  inserumenta,  the  oae  of  which  was  very  im- 
portant in  religious  worship,  and  which  were  accord- 
ingly subjected  to  an  annnal  puriflcalion,  which  took 
place  daring  the  festival  just  alluded  to  (Ovid, /"ofC  iii, 
849). 

ATHBin,  or  Pallas  Athene,  the  Greek  goddess 
eorrespoading,  as  we  have  laid,  to  the  Roman  Minerva, 
wM  one  of  the  few  truly  grand  ethical  dirinitiee  of 
Greek  mytbotogy.  Different  aeconnU  are  given  of  her 
origin  and  parentage,  pral>ably  Ihnn  the  jumbling  to- 
geUier  of  local  legends  i  but  the  beat  known,  and,  in  an- 
cient timca,  the  most  ortbodox  vemoa  of  the  my  tb  rep- 
resented her  as  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Metia,  Zeus, 
we  are  told,  when  be  had  aUained  enpreme  power  after 
his  victory  over  the  "ntans,  ebose  for  his  fiiit  wife  Metis 
(Wisdom);  but  being  advised  by  both  Uranua  and  Giea 
([leaven  and  Earth),  be  swallowed  her,  when  she  was 
pregnant  with  Atbono.  When  the  time  came  that 
Athene  should  have  been  bom,  Zeoa  felt  great  pains  in 
hie  head,  and  caused  H^boetus  (Tukan)  to  aplit  it  np 
with  an  axe,  when  the  goddess  sprang  forth— fully 
armed,  according  to  Che  later  atoriea.  Throiring  Bade 
Che  thick  veil  of  anthropoaiorphisni  which  conceala  Che 
signiBcance  of  the  myth,  we  may  see  in  this  account  of 
Athene's  parentage  an  effort  to  see  fbrth  a  divine  sym- 
bol of  the  combination  of  power  and  wisdom.  Her  fkther 
waa  the  greatMt,  her  mother  the  wisest  of  the  gods. 
She  is  lilenlly  bom  of  both,  and  so  thdr  qnaliCics  har- 
mooioualy  tdend  in  her.  It  is  poasilile  that  the  oonstanC 
represenCalion  of  her  as  a  stiictly  maiden  goddess,  who 
bad  a  rsal^and  not  a  merely  prtiiUtA  antipachy  to  mai^ 
riage,  was  meant  to  indicate  that  qualities  like  hers 
could  not  be  mated,  and  thai,  because  she  was  pelfeet, 
she  was  doomed  to  virginity. 
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Athene  is  not  repieeented,  however,  by  the  Greeks  as 
a  cold,  unfeeling  divinity;  on  the  contrary,  tradition 
will  have  it  that  she  warmly  and  actively  interested 
herself  in  the  affairs  of  both  gods  and  men.  She  sat  at 
the  right  hand  of  Zeus,  assLsting  by  her  ooundls.  She 
was  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  poetry  and  oratory; 
agriculture  also  she  was  supposed  to  protect  and  cherish ; 
and  as  a  warlike  divinity  she  was  regarded  us  the  pro- 
tectress in  battle  of  those  heroes  who  were  distinguish- 
ed as  well  for  their  wisdom  as  their  valor.  Pope,  in  hb 
Temple  of  Fame,  alludes  to  her  twofold  character  as  the 
patroness  of  arts  and  arms,  where  he  says : 

"There  Cesar,  graced  with  both  Minerras,  shone.** 

In  the  Trojan  war  she  fought  for  the  Greeks — ^who,  in 
point  of  fact,  were  in  the  right.  The  poets  feigned  that 
Neptune  and  Minerva  disputed  for  the  possession  of  Atti- 
ca, which  the  gods  promised  to  him  or  her  who  should 
produce  the  most  useful  gift  to  mankind.  Neptune, 
striking  the  earth  with  his  trident,  produced  a  war- 
horse,  and  Minerva  produced  the  olive  (the  symbol  of 
peace),  by  which  she  gained  the  victory.  She  was 
sometimes  called  Pallas,  Parthenos  (L  e. "  virgin"),  Tri- 
tonia  or  Tritogeneia,  and  other  names. 

Her  worship  was  universal  in  Greece,  and  representa- 
tions of  her  in  statues,  busts,  coins,  reliefs,  and  vase 
paintings  were  and  are  numerous.  She  is  always  dress- 
ed, generally  in  a  Spartan  tunic  with  a  cloak  over  it, 
and  wears  a  helmet,  beautifuUy  adorned  with  figures  of 
different  animals,  the  legis,  the  round  argolic  shield,  a 
lance,  etc.  Her  countenance  is  beautiful,  earnest,  and 
t  hough tful,  and  the  whole  figure  majestic  There  was  a 
celebrated  statue  of  Minerva,  called  "  Palladium,"  which 
was  said  to  have  fallen  from  the  sky,  and  on  which  the 
safety  of  Troy  depended  (Milman,  Hist,  of  Christicmitif, 
see  Index).  See  G.  Hermann,  DtMertatio  de  Grceca  Mi- 
nerva (1837) ;  Hartung,  Die  Religion  der  Rdmer,  ii,  78 
sq. ;  Guigniaut,  Religions  de  PA  ntiquiti ;  Smith,  Diction- 
ftrg  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  s.  v. ; 
Vollmer,  MythoL  Wdrterbuch,  s.  v. ;  Biographie  Uni- 
rerselle  (Partie  mytholog^que) ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Bflingarelli,  Fernando,  an  eminent  Italian  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1724.  He  flourished  as 
professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Malta  for  sev- 
eral years.  Impaired  health  finally  obliged  his  return 
to  France.  He  died  at  Faenza  Dec.  21, 1777.  He  was 
A  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Arcadians.  Minga- 
relli  wrote  several  works;  the  most  important  are,  Ve- 
tera  monumenta  ad  classem  Ravennatem  nuper  eruta 
(Faenza,  1756, 4to ;  notes  of  Mauro  Fattorini  and  of  Bi- 
onchi):  —  Veterum  iestimonia  de  Didymo  Alexandrino 
ccBCOj  ex  quibus  tres  libri  de  trinUate  nuper  detecti  eidem 
asseruntur  (Home,  1764,  4to). 

Mingarelli,  Giovanni  Lodovioo,  an  eminent 
Italian  bibliographer,  the  elder  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Bologna  Feb.  27, 1722.  He  held  successively 
the  principal  offices  of  the  congregation  of  the  regular 
canons  of  San  Salvatore.  Afterwards  he  was  a  profess- 
or of  Greek  literature  at  the  College  della  Sapienza,  at 
Rome.  Mingarelli  employed  his  hours  of  leisure  in  vis- 
iting the  principal  libraries  of  the  great  pi^Md  city,  and 
published  some  important  works  which  be  thus  discov- 
ered. He  died  at  Rome  March  6, 1798.  We  owe  to 
htm,  as  editor,  the  Annotationes  UUrales  in  Psalmos  of 
father  Marini  (Bologna,  1748-^) ;  he  added  new  expla- 
nations of  the  Psalms,  which  are  included  in  the  Roman 
liturgy,  and  a  life  of  the  author,  the  exactitude  of  which 
is  praised  by  Tiraboschi : — Veterum  Patrum  Laimorum 
opuscula  numquam  antehac  edUa  (Bologna,  1751)  i—So' 
pra  urC  opera  inedita  d'un  cmtico  teologo  lettera  (Ven- 
ice, 1768, 12mo;  and  in  the  Nuova  Raccolta  Calogerana, 
tom.  xi).  This  is  a  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  which  Min- 
garelli regards  as  the  product  of  the  11th  centur}*,  and 
he  ascribes  its  authorship  to  Didymus  of  Alexandria. 
There  is  an  analysis  of  his  dissertation  in  the  Journal 
de  Bouillon,  Jan.  1766 : — yEgypiiorum  codicum  reUquia 


VenetHs  in  BtbUothecd  Naniani  asservatm  (ibid.  1786,2 
pts.  4to).  These  catalogues  are  greatly  valued  by  schol- 
ars. He  left  a  number  of  works  in  MS.  form ;  they  are 
now  kept  at  Bologna.  See  Cavalieri,  VUa  di  Mutgar^i 
(Novara,  1817,  8vo);  TipaMo,  Biograpkia  degU  KaL 
iUustr,  V,  69.     (G.  D.  R) 

Mingled  People  (3*73^,  e're(,  a  mixture),  spoken 
of  a  **  mixed"*  multitude,  such  as  accompanied  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt  (Exod.  xii,  88),  and  joined  them  after 
their  return  from  Babylon  (N^.  xiii,  8) ;  but  specifi- 
cally (with  the  defl  article)  of  the  promiscuous  mass  of 
foreign  auxiliaries,  e.  g.  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  15),  of 
Egypt  (Ezek.  xxx,  5 ;  Jer.  xxv,  20, 24),  of  Chaldsea  (Jer. 
1, 37).  "  The  phrase  p'^^n,  hd-erA),  like  that  of  *  the 
mixed  multitude,*  which  the  Hebrew  closely  resembks, 
is  applied  in  Jer.  xxv,  20,  and  Ezek.  xxx,  5,  to  denote 
the  miscellaneous  foreign  populaticu  of  Egypt  and  its 
frontier-tribes,  including  every  one,  says  Jerome,  who 
was  not  a  native  Egyptian,  but  was  resident  there.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  understands  it  in  this  passage,  as 
well  as  in  Jer.  1, 87,  of  the  foreign  mercenaries,  though 
in  Jer.  xx>*,  24,  where  the  word  again  occurs,  it  is  ren- 
dered *  Arabs.'  It  is  difiicult  to  attach  to  it  any  precise 
meaning,  or  to  identify  with  the  mingled  people  any 
race  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  '  The  kings  of  the 
mingled  people  that  dwell  in  the  desert,'  are  the  same 
apparently  as  the  tributary  kings  (A.V.  'kings  of  Ara- 
bia') who  brought  presents  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  15); 
the  Hebrew  in  the  two  cases  is  identicaL  These  have 
been  explained  (as  in  the  Targum  on  1  Kings  x,  15)  as 
foreign  mercenary  chiefs  who  were  in  the  pay  of  Solo- 
mon, but  Thenius  understands  by  them  the  sheiks  of 
the  border  tribes  of  Bedouins,  living  in  Arabia  Deseita, 
who  were  closely  connected  with  the  Israelites.     The 

*  mingled  people'  in  the  midst  of  Babylon  (Jer.  1, 37) 
were  probably  the  foreign  soldiers  or  mercenary  troops, 
who  lived  among  the  native  population,  as  the  Targum 
takes  it.  Kimchi  compares  Exod.  xii,  88,  and  explains 
hd-ereb  of  the  foreign  population  of  Babylon  generally, 

*  foreigners  who  were  in  Babylon  from  several  lands,'  or 
it  may,  he  says,  be  intended  to  denote  the  merchants, 
ereb  being  thus  connected  with  the  ?j?^5?  ""^^ts  of 
Ezek.  xxvii,  27,  rendered  in  the  A.y.  *  the  occupiers  of 
thy  merchandise.'  His  first  interpretation  is  baaed  upon 
what  appears  to  be  the  primary  signification  of  the  root 
2^7,  ^drah,  to  mmgle,  while  another  meaning,  *  to  pledge, 
guarantee,'  suggested  the  rendering  of  the  Taigom '  mer- 
cenaries,' which  Jarchi  adopts  in  his  explanation  of 

*  the  kings  of  hd-ereb,*  in  1  Kings  x,  15,  as  the  kings 
who  were  pledged  to  Solomon  and  dependent  upon  him. 
The  equivalent  which  he  gives  is  apparently  intended 
to  represent  the  French  garantie.  The  rendering  of  the 
A.  v.  is  supported  by  toe  Sept.  ovfipiKrog  in  Jeremiah, 
and  IvifUKToc  in  Ezekiel"  (Smith).  See  Mixkd  Mul- 
titude. 

Mingrelia,  an  Asiatic  province  of  Russia,  sitoated 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  in  the  country 
formerly  called  Colchis.  It  covers  a  territory  of  2600 
square  miles,  inhabited  by  nearly  250,000  peoi^e.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  but  is  largely  cultivated.  To- 
bacco, rice,  and  millet  are  raised,  and  a  great  deal  of 
silk,  honey,  and  wine  are  produced.  Mingrelia  became 
subject  to  Russia  in  1803,  but  was  until  1867  governed 
by  its  own  prince,  called  Dadian,  who  residA  in  the 
small  town  of  Zoobdidee.  The  inhabitants  of  Mingre- 
lia are  generally  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  mountain- 
eers of  the  Caucasus.  We  are  told  by  travellers  that 
they  are  an  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  corrupt  people. 

Religious  Condition.^l!he  Mingrelians  are  ostensibly 
members  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  their  religion  consistB 
rather  in  outward  practices  and  observances  than  in  in- 
ward purity  and  heart  devoti<Mi.  Many  of  their  practices 
are  open  to  severe  censure.  They  observe  four  Lenta, 
comprehending  (1)  the  forty-eight  days  before  Easter; 
(2)  the  forty  days  before  Christmas;  (3)  the  month  pre- 
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eeding  SC  Peter's  cUy ;  and  (4)  a  Lent  devoted  to  the 
Vifgtn  Maiy,  and  obeenred  for  a  fortnight.  Their  chief 
atbt  is  St.  Gieorge,  who  is  also  the  special  patron  of  the 
Geofgians,  the  Muscovites,  and  the  Greeks.  Their  wor- 
ship of  images  is  of  such  a  description  that  even  Ronum- 
ists  declare  it  deserving  the  reproach  of  idolatry.  They 
offer  them  stags'  horns,  tusks  of  boars,  pheasants'  wings, 
and  weapons,  with  a  view  of  insuring  a  happy  success 
to  their  wars  and  hunting  expeditions.  It  is  even  said 
that,  like  the  Jews,  they  offer  bloody  sacrifices,  immo- 
late victims,  and,  like  our  Western  savages,  feast  on 
tbem  in  general  assembly;  that  they  kill  animals  at  the 
tombs  of  their  parents,  and  pour  wine  and  oil  over  the 
graves,  as  the  pagans  did.  They  abstain  from  meat  on 
Mondays,  out  of  regard  for  the  moon,  and  Friday  is  ob- 
served as  a  holiday.  They  are  exceedingly  thievish : 
theft  is  not  regarded  as  a  crime,  but  rather  a  proof  of 
skill  that  disgraces  no  one ;  he  who  is  caught  in  the  act 
has  nothing  to  fear  beyond  a  trifling  fine. 

Jntrodu^um  i^  (JkritticmUtf, — Some  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians insist  that  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  nobility 
of  Cokhis  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  by  a 
female  slave,  nnder  the  reign  of  Constantine  (Socrates, 
lib.  i,  c  20;  Sozomen,  lib.  ii,  c.  7).  Others  assert  that 
the  Hingrelians  were  instructed  in  the  Christian  doc- 
trines by  one  Cyrillus,  whom  the  Sclavonians  in  their 
own  tongue  call  CAtirn,  and  who  is  said  to  have  lived 
about  A.D.  806.  Perhaps  religion  was  extinguished  al- 
together in  these  r^ons  during  the  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  fifth  and  the  ninth  centuries.  The  Min- 
grellans  show,  on  the  sea-shore,  near  the  Corax  River, 
a  large  church,  in  which,  according  to  their  statement, 
St. Andrew  preached;  but  this  is  to  be  taken  *'cum  grano 
aaUs."  In  former  times  the  Mingrelians  acknowledged 
the  spiritual  snpremacy  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch ; 
bat  this  supremacy  has  been  transferred  to  the  patri- 
archal see  of  Constantinople.  Nevertheless  they  have 
two  primates  of  their  own  nation,  whom  they  call  ca- 
tkoHeot :  one  for  Georgia,  the  other  for  Mingrelia.  There 
were  formerly  twelve  bishoprics.  There  are  only  six 
left  at  the  present  time,  the  other  six  having  be«i 
changed  into  abbe3r8.  The  primate  or  chief  bishop  of 
MingreUa,  who  resides  at  Constantinople,  makes  his  ap- 
pearance in  Mingrelia  only  once  in  his  life,  and  then 
onlv  for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  the  holy  oil,  or 
chrism,  which  the  Greeks  call  myrotu 

The  statements  of  some  travellers  respecting  the 
treasures  of  the  primate  and  the  bishope  of  the  Mingre- 
lians, the  splendor  of  their  garments,  the  extortions  they 
commit,  and  the  enormous  sums  of  money  they  exact 
for  mass,  confession,  ordination,  etc.,  are  rather  at  vari- 
ance with  the  statements  relating  to  the  general  poverty 
of  the  nation ;  there  is  likely  to  be  exaggeration  on 
both  sides.  What  is  sud  of  the  ignorance  and  cormp- 
tjon  of  the  clergy  in  general  may  be  more  readily  be- 
lieved. The  bishops,  who  are  very  loose  in  their  mor- 
als, are  regarded  as  acceptable  if  they  abstain  from  meat, 
strictly  observe  Lent,  and  say  mass  in  conformity  with 
the  Greek  rite.  Priests  are  allowed  to  marry,  not  only 
before  their  ordinadon,  but  also  afterwards,  and  even  to 
take  a  second  wife,  with  dispensation. 

The  observances  at  baptism  are  very  peculiar.  As 
soon  ss  a  child  is  bom,  the  priest  anoints  his  forehead, 
diiwing  a  cross  on  it  with  the  chrism.  The  baptism  is 
deferred  until  the  child  b  two  years  of  age,  when  he  is 
christened  by  immersion  in  warm  water;  again  unc- 
tions are  made  on  almost  every  part  of  his  body;  holy 
bread  is  given  him  to  eat,  and  wine  to  drink.  The 
priests  do  not  stick  to  the  traditional  form  of  baptism, 
and  have  beoi  known  to  use  wine  for  the  christening 
of  great  people's  ollhpring. 

There  are  in  Mingrelia  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
BMil,wbo  are  called  herm.  They  are  dressed  like 
Greek  monks,  and  do  not  differ  from  them  in  their  man- 
ner of  living.  A  very  oondemnable  abuse  is  that  par- 
ents are  allowed  to  engage  their  chiklren  to  this  state, 
in  their  tenderest  years,  when  they  are  themselves  in- 


capable of  choice.  There  are  also  nuns  of  the  same  or- 
der; they  wear  a  black  veil,  and  observe  the  same  fast- 
ings and  abstinence  as  the  monks;  but  they  do  not  sub- 
mit to  daustration,  and  make  no  vows,  being  thus  at 
liberty  to  leave  the  monastic  state  when  so  inclined. 
The  cathedral  churches  are  adorned  with  painted  im- 
ages (no  rilievi),  covered,  it  is  said,  with  gold  and  gems ; 
but  the  parochial  churches  are  sadly  neglected.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  Mingrelians  are  in  possession  of  quite 
a  number  of  precious  relics,  brought  to  them  by  the 
Greek  fugitives,  after  the  downfall  of  Constantinople ; 
among  others  they  claim  to  have  a  piece  of  the  true  cross, 
eight  inches  long ;  but  the  statements  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romanists,  in  the  matter  of  relics,  are  some- 
what subject  to  caution.  The  Theatins  of  Italy  in  1627 
established  a  mission  in  Mingrelia,  and  so  have  the  Ca- 
puchins in  Georgia,  and  the  Dominicans  in  Circassia ; 
but  the  small  success  which  attended  these  endeavors 
caused  the  missions  to  be  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and 
finally  to  be  abandoned.  See  Dr.  J.  Zampi,  Helaiion  de 
Mwffrilie  ;  Cerry,  EUxt  prisent  de  P^glise  Romaine ; 
Chardin,  Voyage  4e  Perte;  and  especially  Bergier,  Dic' 
tioimaire  de  ThSologie,  iv,  847  sq.    (G.  D.  K) 

Min'lamin  (Heb.  Minyamin^  "{^W'q.from  the 
rigJu  hand,  or  perhaps  corrupted  from  Benjamin)f  the 
name  of  two  men.    See  also  Miam in. 

1.  (Sept  Biviafuiv  v.  r.  BtviafiivyYvlg,  Ber^ctmm,') 
One  of  the  Levites  (or  priests)  who  had  charge  of  the 
distribution  of  the  sacred  offerings  among  the  families 
of  the  sacerdotal  order  under  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi, 
15).    B.C.726. 

2.  (Sept.  Mta/iiVfVulg.  Miamin,')  One  of  the  priests 
that  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Neb.  xii, 
17),  and  celebrated  with  trumpets  the  completion  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii,  41) ;  probably  the  same 
elsewhere  called  Miamin  (Neh.  xii,  5)  or  Muamin  (Neb. 

''^^nffttiffj  Eliab,  an  Eastern  theologian  and  teach- 
er, was  bom  at  Liguri,  Ccpbalonia,  in  1669,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Venice.  He  filled  o&cea  as  public  instructor, 
and  became  afterwards  clergyman  at  Constantinople, 
Corfu,  and  the  Peloponnesus,  and  was  finally  bishop  of 
Calaoryta.  He  died  in  1714.  His  works  are :  Utrpa 
oKavdaXov  (Leipsic,  1718),  a  treatise  on  the  schism  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  churches:  a  Latin  and 
German  version  of  it  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1848, 
and  at  Vienna  in  1788: — AiSax^i  tig  n}v  ayiav  cat 
fuydXiiv  TiwapaKoaTtjv  Kal  dg  dXXag  iirivriifwvg 
loproQ  (Venice,  1727,  and  often). — Pierer,  Unhersalr 
LexikoHf8,T, 

Bfiniato  (or Minlas),  St.,  an  Armenian  prince,  who 
belonged  to  the  Boman  army,  and  served  under  Decius. 
When  that  emperor  was  encamped  outside  the  city  of 
Florence,  according  to  the  Florentine  legend,  this  saint 
was  denounced  as  a  Christian,  and  condemned  to  be 
thrown  to  the  beasts  of  the  amphitheatre.  A  panther 
was  first  set  upon  him,  but  the  saint  was  delivered  from 
him  in  answer  40  his  prayers.  He  was  then  hanged, 
put  in  boiling  oil,  and  stoned,  without  being  destroyed, 
for  an  angel  descended  to  comfort  him,  and  clothed  him 
in  a  garment  of  light.  Finally  he  was  beheaded.  It  is 
said  that  this  severe  measure  was  executed  in  A.D.  254. 
Miniato  is  represented  dressed  as  a  prince,  with  scarlet 
robe  and  a  crown.  His  attributes  are  the  palm,  the  lily, 
and  javelins. 

Idiniature  is  a  picture  illustrating  the  text  of  a 
MS. ;  so  called  because  filling  up  the  outline  sketched 
in  vermilion  {minimum), 

Ifixiims  (prdo  Jrcttrum  mimmorum  S,  Francisci  de 
Paula),  a  religious  order  in  the  Church  of  Borne,  found- 
ed by  St.  Francis  de  Paula,  of  Calabria,  in  the  year  1468. 
The' new  order  was  called  at  first  Hermits  of  St.  Francis 
(EremitcB  Mimmorum  Fratrum  S,  Francisci  de  Paula), 
Pope  Sixtus  IV,  in  1474,  confirmed  the  statutes  of  the 
order,  thus  uniting  them  in  conventual  order,  and  named 
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Frands  saperior-generaL  He  enjoined  on  hit  disciples 
a  total  Bbetin«ice  from  flesb,  wine,  and  fish ;  besides 
which  they  were  always  to  go  barefoot,  and  not  pennitp 
ted  to  quit  their  habit  and  girdle  night  or  day.  Their 
habit  is  a  coarse,  black  wooUen  stuff,  with  a  woollen  gir- 
dle of  the  same  color,  tied  in  five  knots.  The  order 
increased  rapidly;  it  gained  many  disciples,  especially 
in  France,  where  Francis  was  in  high  faror  with  Louis 
XI,  Charles  VIII,  and  Loiiis  XIL  Many  houses  of  the 
order  were  established  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the 
friars  themselves  were  called  ie*  bont  konune§  (Botd  Ao- 
mmts).  In  Spain  they  also  gained  infiuence,  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  building  their  first  monastery  for  them  at 
Malaga.  A  new  name,  ^  the  Fathers  of  Yictory,"  was 
bestowed  upon  them,  because  Ferdinand  believed  that 
only  by  their  prayerful  intercession  Malaga  had  been 
captured  from  the  Moors.  In  1497  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian called  them  to  Germany,  and  founded  three  mon- 
asteries for  the  order. 

For  a  long  time  the  order  had  no  special  rules  and 
regulations,  the  example  of  the  superior-general  serving 
as  a  pattern.  In  1498  Frandscus  finished  his  threefold 
rules,  and  they  were  confirmed  by  pope  Alexander  YI. 
Humility  and  repentance,  poverty,  fasting,  praying,  and 
silence  form  the  principal  features  of  these  ascetic  rules, 
and  Franciscus  called  his  brethren  ^  Mmimo*  Fratre»y 
This  name  was  given  them  because  they  should  be  ^  the 
least  among  the  brethren,"  and  Christ's  words  (Matt. 
XXV,  40),  *^Quamdiu  fecistis  uni  de  his  fratribus  meb 
minimis,  mihi  fecistis,'^  should  have  a  peculiar  reference 
to  them.  The  austerity  of  the  rules  is  particularly 
great  in  the  selection  of  food.  The  brethren  are  de- 
barred not  only  the  use  of  meat,  but  also  of  eggs,  butter, 
milk,  and  cheese.  In  1493  Franciscus  also  instituted  a 
female  order  of  Minimt,  and  subjected  it  to  the  guidance 
of  the  older  order. 

The  order  is  at  present  divided  into  thirty-one  prov- 
inces, of  which  twelve  are  in  Italy,  eleven  in  France 
and  Flanders,  seven  in  Spain,  and  one  in  G^mumy.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  order  had  about 
450  convents.  At  present  their  number  has  greatly 
decreased.  The  Minims  have  passed  even  into  the  In- 
dies, where  there  are  some  convents  which  do  not  com- 
pose provinces,  but  depend  immediately  on  the  general 
Their  principal  house  is  at  Rome.  The  superior  of  each 
male  body  is  called  corrector}  that  of  each  female  body, 
correctrix;  the  superior  of  the  order  is  called  generaUB 
corrector.  There  are  now  but  few  houses  for  female 
Minims.  The  tertiaries  of  the  order  are  secular  per- 
sons; but  while  they  are  not  obliged  to  retire  from  so- 
ciety, they  are  required  to  observe  the  abstinence  from 
meat,  etc  They  have  also  correctors  and  correctrices, 
and  are  subject  to  the  order  of  the  general  corrector. 
Their  distinguishing  mark  is  a  girdle  with  only  two 
knots.  Bonanni,  Verz,  der  geitUidien  OrdensleiUe,  ii,  58 
sq. ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon^  vii,  152 ;  Her- 
xogy  Real-EncyklopdcUe^  ix,  5SS,    (J.H.W.) 

Minister,  one  who  acts  as  the  less  (from  mimts  or 
minor)  or  inferior  agent,  in  obedience  or  subservience  to 
another,  or  who  serves,  officiates,  etc,  as  distinguished 
from  the  master,  magitter  (from  thagis),  or  superior.  It 
is  used  in  the  A.y.  to  describe  various  ofiScials  of  a  re- 
ligious and  civil  character.  The  words  so  translated  in 
the  Scriptures  are  the  following : 

1.  n^tjia,  meihareth',  which  is  applied,  (1)  to  an  at- 
tendant upon  a  person  in  high  rank,  as  to  Joshua  in  rela- 
tion to  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv,  18,  Sept,  vapurrtiKw^  aiirif ; 
Aquila  and  Symm.  6  XitrovpybQ  airrov ;  oomp.  Exod. 
xxxiii,ll,  Sept.^cpdiriifv'Ii|<rovc;  Numb.xi,^;  Josh, 
i,  IjSept.  v9rovpy6c  Mwwii;  Alex.  Xtrovpyof;),  and  to 
the  attendant  on  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv,  48 ;  vi, 
15,  Sept.  XfirovpyoQ ;  comp.  2  Kings  iii,  11 ;  1  Kings 
xix,  21) ;  (2)  to  the  attachia  of  a  royal  court  (1  Kings 
X,  5  [Sept  Xcirovpdc],  where,  it  may  be  observed,  they 
are  distinguished  fh>m  the  **  servants'*  or  officials  of 
higher  rank  ["^3^,  a  more  general  term.  Sept  ira7c],  an- 


swering to  our  minitUrSj  by  the  diffierent  titles  of  the 
chambers  assigned  to  their  use,  the  **  sitting^  of  the  ser- 
vants meaning  rather  their  afocfe,  and  the  "attendance* 
of  the  ministers  the  ante-room  in  which  they  were  sta- 
tioned) ;  penons  of  high  rank  held  thb  post  in  the  Jew> 
ish  kingdom  (2  Chron.  xxii,8);  and  it  may  be  in  this 
sense,  as  the  attendants  of  the  King  of  kings,  that  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  angeb  in  Psa.  dii,  21  (XciroopToi) ; 
oomp.  FSa.  civ,  4  (Heb.  i,  7 ;  and  see  Stuart's  ComtmeML 
ad  loc) ;  (8)  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  who  are  thus 
described  by  the  prophets  and  later  historians  (Jer. 
xxxiii,21;  £cek.x]iv,  11;  Joel  i,9,18;  Ezra  vtii,!?; 
Neh.  X,  86),  though  the  verb,  whence  mnhdreth  is  de- 
rived, b  not  uncommonly  used  in  reference  to  their 
services  in  the  earlier  books  (Exod.  xxviii,  43 ;  Nomlk 
iii,  81 ;  Deut  xviii,  5,  etc).  Persons  thus  designated 
sometimes  succeeded  to  the  office  of  their  principal,  as 
did  Joshua  and  EUsha.  Hence  the  term  is  used  of  tbe 
Jews  in  their  capacity  as  a  sacred  nation,  **•  Men  shall 
call  you  the  ministers  of  our  God**  (Isa.  bd,  6). 

2.  nio,  pelaeh'  (ChakL),  E«ra  vii,  24,  ♦•  minister^  of 
religion,  XurovpyitQ  (comp.  in^D,  ver.  19),  though  he 
uses  the  word  D"in*11S7a  in  the  same  sense,  ch.  viii,  17. 
In  the  N.  T.  we  have  three  terms,  each  with  its  distinc- 
tive meaning. 

8.  AcirovpoCt  a  term  derived  from  Xcirov  fpyof,"  pub- 
lic work,**  and  the  UUourgia  was  the  name  of  certain 
personal  services  which  the  citizens  of  Athens  and  some 
other  states  had  to  perform  gratuitously  for  the  public 
good.  From  the  sacerdotal  use  of  the  word  in  the  K.T.. 
it  obtained  the  special  sense  of  a  ^  public  divine  service,'* 
which  is  perpetuated  in  our  word  *'  liturgy.''  The  Terfo 
XuTovpytiv  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Acts  xiii,  2.  It  an- 
swers most  nearly  to  the  Hebrew  tnetkireth,  and  is  usb- 
ally  empk>yed  in  the  Sept  as  its  equivalent  It  be- 
tokens a  subordinate  public  administrator,  whether  civil 
or  sacerdotal,  and  b  applied  in  the  former  sense  to  the 
magistrates  in  their  relation  to  the  divine  authority 
(Kom.  xiii,  6),  and  in  the  latter  sense  to  our  Lord  in  re- 
lation to  the  Father  (Heb.  viii,  2),  and  to  St.  Pmal  in  re- 
lation to  Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  xv,  16),  where  it  occurs 
among  other  expressions  of  a  sacerdotal  character,  **  min- 
istering" (U/MV/oyovvra), " offering  up"  (irpo4r^/iKi, etc). 
In  all  these  instances  the  original  and  special  meaning 
of  the  word,  as  used  by  the  Athenians,  namely,  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  administered  the  public  offices  (Xei- 
Tovpyiai)  at  their  own  expense  (B^kh,  StaatshamA, 
<feri4M«fMr,i,480;  ii,62;  Potter's  (/rM at  1,86), u  pie- 
served,  though  thb  comes,  perhaps,  yet  more  distinctly 
forward  in  the  oognate  terms  Xnrovpyia  and  Xtirovp' 
ytlVf  applied  to  the  sacerdotal  office  of  the  Jewbh  priest 
(Lukei,28;Heb.ix,21;  x,U), to  the  stiU  higher  priest- 
hood of  Christ  (Heb.  viii,  6),  and  in  a  secondary  sense 
to  the  Christian  priest  who  offers  up  to  God  the  iaith 
of  hb  converts  (PhiL  ii,  17,  XiiTovpyia  tik  irioT««Mt)f 
and  to  any  act  of  public  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  a 
Christian  dbciple  (Bom.  xv,27;  2  Cor.  ix,  12;  PhiL  ii, 
80). 

4.  The  second  Greek  term,  vinfp4nic»  dilfen  ftom  the 
two  others  in  that  it  contains  the  idea  of  actual  and  per- 
sonal attendance  upon  a  superior.  Thus  it  b  used  of 
the  attendant  in  the  syimgogae,  the  *|tfl,  dkacdn,  of  the 
Talmndists  (Luke  iv,  20),  whose  duty  it  was  to  open 
and  dose  the  building,  to  produce  and  replace  the  books 
employed  in  the  service,  and  generally  to  wait  on  the 
officiating  priest  or  teacher  (Carpsov,  Apptiraf.  p.  814). 
It  b  simibriy  applied  to  Mark,  who,  as  the  attendant  on 
Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts  xiii,  5),  was  probably  char^ged 
with  the  administration  of  baptism  and  other  assiatant 
duties  (De  Wette,  ad  loc) ;  and  again  to  the  subordi- 
nates of  the  high-priests  (John  vii,  82, 45 ;  xviii,  8,  etc), 
or  of  a  jailor  (Matt  v,  25=irpAicrw/o  in  Luke  xii,  58; 
Acts  V,  22).  Josephus  caUs  Moses  rbv  vrtfpirtiv  Btov 
{Ant,  iii,  1, 4).  Kings  are  so  called  in  Wlsd.  vi, 4.  The 
idea  of  pertonal  attendcmce  comes  prominently  forward 
in  Luke  i,  2;  Acts  xxvi,  16,  in  both  of  which  places  ii 
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k  alleged  as  a  ground  of  trustworthy  fefttimoiiy  (**  ipei 
nd^TM^et,  quod  ploe  eat,  fMPN«frarwie,'*Bengel).   Laot- 

It,  it  is  used  interchaogeably  with  ^larovoc  in  1  Cor. 
iV,  1,  oomp.  with  iii,  5,  but  in  this  instance  the  term  is 
derigned  to  oonvey  the  notion  of  subordination  and  hu- 
nnlity.  In  all  these  cases  the  etymological  sense  of  the 
word  (virb  hpkrriq)  comes  out  It  primarily  signifies  an 
wtAtr'tmoer  on  board  a  galley,  of  the  class  who  used  the 
kngcst  oars,  and  consequently  performed  the  severest 
duty,  as  distinguished  from  the  ^pavirriCf  the  rower 
upon  the  upper  bench  of  the  three,  and  from  the  vav- 
rm,  sailors,  or  the  iwcjSorai,  marines  (Dem.  1209, 11, 
14;  comp.  also  1208,  20;  1214,  28;  1216, 18;  PoL  i,25, 
8):  hence  in  general  a  hand,  agent,  minister,  attend- 
ant, etc  The  term  that  most  adequately  represents  it 
in  our  language  is  "  attendant.** 

5.  The  third  Greek  term,  diarovoc,  is  the  one  usually 
employed  in  relation  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel;  its 
application  is  twofold,  in  a  general  sense  to  indicate 
miniflters  of  any  order,  whether  superior  or  inferior,  and 
m  a  special  sense  to  indicate  an  order  of  inferior  minis- 
terib  In  the  former  sense  we  have  the  cognate  term 
itanyia  applied  in  Acts  vi,  1,  4,  both  to  the  ministra- 
tion of  tables  and  to  the  higher  ministration  of  the 
Word,  and  the  term  ^iokovoc  itself  applied,  without  de- 
Mug  the  office,  to  Paul  and  Apollos  (1  Cor.  iii,  5),  to 
Tychicus  (Epb.  vi,  21 ;  CoL  iv,  7),  to  Epaphras  (CoL  i, 
7),  to  Timothy  (1  Thess.  iii,  2),  and  even  to  Christ  him- 
self (Rom.  XV,  8;  GaL  ii,  17).  In  the  latter  sense  it  is 
applied  in  the  passages  where  the  SiaKovog  is  contra- 
distinguished from  the  bishop,  as  in  PhiL  i,  1 ;  1  Tim. 
ill,  8-18.  The  word  is  likewise  applied  to  false  teach- 
ers (2  Cor.  jdf  15),  and  even  to  heathen  magistrates 
(Bom.  xiii,  4),  in  the  sense  of  a  minister,  assistant,  or 
servant  in  general,  as  in  Matt,  xx,  26.  The  term  ^m- 
Ko¥oi  denotes  among  the  Greeks  a  higher  dass  of  ser- 
vants than  the  oovXot,  (Athen.  x,  192 ;  see  Buttm.  Lex. 
i,  220;  eompw  Hatt.  xxii,  18,  and  Sept.  for  n-i«^  Esth. 

i,10;'ii,2;  vi,8).  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the 
word  is  thus  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  Sept,  and 
tkea  only  in  a  general  sense:  its  special  sense,  as  known 
to  as  in  its  derivative  **  deacon''  (q.  v.),  seems  to  be  of 
purely  Christian  growth.— Smith;  Kitto.    See  Mnna- 

TBT. 

MINISTER  is  a  Latin  word  applied  in  that  portion 
of  the  Christian  Church  known  as  the  Western  to  des- 
ignate that  officer  who  is  styled  deacon  in  Greek.  The 
word  was  applied  generally  to  the  Anglican  clergy  about 
the  time  of  th«  great  rebellion,  since  which  time  it  has 
come  into  general  use,  and  is  now  applied  to  any  preacher 
of  the  Goi^iieL  Even  the  Jews  have  adopted  the  use 
of  this  word,  and  rabbi  is  scarcely  ever  heard  in  Eng- 
Hsh-fpeaking  congregations  of  that  people.  Ministers 
are  also  called  divines,  and  may  be  distinguished  into 
/ofeimc,  or  those  who  possess  controversial  talents;  cat- 
■Mfac,  or  those  who  resolve  cases  of  conscience ;  expert" 
wtmtal,  those  who  address  themselves  to  the  feelings, 
cases,  and  circumstances  of  their  hearers;  and,  lastly, 
praetietd,  thoae  who  insist  upon  the  performance  of  all 
those  duties  which  the  Word  of  God  enjoins.  An  able 
minister  will  have  something  of  all  these  united  in  him, 
tboqgh  he  may  not  excel  in  all;  and  it  becomes  every 
one  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  to  get  a  clear 
idea  of  each,  that  he  may  not  be  deficient  in  the  dis- 
charge of  that  work  which  is  the  most  important  that 
eaa  be  sustained  by  mortal  beings.  Many  volumes 
bare  been  written  on  this  subject,  but  we  must  be  con- 
tent in  this  place  to  offer  only  a  few  remarks  relative 
to  it. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  must  be  observed  that  min- 
iiten  of  the  Gkiepe^  ought  to  be  sound  as  to  their  prwd- 
pies.  They  nrast  be  men  whose  hearts  are  renovated 
by  divine  grace,  and  whose  sentiments  are  derived  from 
the  sacred  oracles  of  divine  truth.  A  minister  without 
princtpleswillnever  do  anygood;  and  he  who  professes 
10  believe  in  a  system  should  see  to  it  that  it  accords 


with  the  Word  of  God.  His  mind  shookl  deariy  per- 
ceive the  beauty,  harmony,  and  utility  of  the  doctrines, 
while  his  heart  should  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  their  value  and  importance. 

2.  They  should  be  mild  and  qjfable  as  to  their  disposir 
tions  and  deportment,  A  haughty,  imperious  spirit  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  ministerial  character,  and  generally 
brings  contempt.  They  shoukl  learn  to  bear  injuries 
with  patience,  and  be  ready  to  do  good  to  every  one ; 
be  courteous  to  all  without  cringing  to  any;  be  afiable 
without  levity,  and  humble  without  pusillanimity ;  con- 
ciliating the  affections  without  violating  the  truth; 
connecting  a  suavity  of  manners  with  a  dignity  of  char- 
acter; obliging  without  flattery;  and  throwing  off  all 
reserve  without  running  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
volubility  and  trifling. 

8.  Th^  should  be  superior  as  to  their  knowledge  and 
talents.  Though  many  have  been  useful  without  what 
is  called  learning,  yet  none  have  been  so  without  some 
portion  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Nor  has  God  Al- 
mighty ever  sanctbSed  ignorance,  or  consecrated  it  to 
his  service ;  since  it  is  the  effect  of  the  fall,  and  the 
consequence  of  our  departure  from  the  fountidn  of  in- 
telligence. Ministers  therefore,  especially,  should  en- 
deavor to  break  these  shackles,  get  their  minds  enlarged, 
and  stored  with  all  useful  knowledge.  The  Bible  should 
be  well  studied,  and  that,  especially,  in  the  original  lan- 
guages. The  scheme  of  salvation  by  Jesus  ChriBt  should 
be  well  understood,  with  all  the  various  topics  connected 
with  it.  And  in  the  present  day  a  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, natural  philosophy,  logic,  mathematics,  and  rhet- 
oric is  peculiarly  requisite.  A  dear  judgment,  also,  with 
a  retentive  memory,  inventive  faculty,  and  a  facility  of 
conununication,  should  be  obtained. 

4.  They  should  be  diligent  as  to  their  studies.  Their 
time,  especially,  should  be  improved,  and  not  lost  by  too 
much  sleep,  formal  visits,  indolence,  reading  useless 
books,  studying  useless  subjects.  Every  day  should 
have  its  work,  and  every  subject  its  due  attention. 
Some  advise  a  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  an- 
other in  the  Greek  Testament,  to  be  read  every  day. 
A  well-chosen  system  of  divinity  should  be  accurately 
studied.  The  best  definitions  should  be  obtained,  and 
a  constant  regard  paid  to  all  those  studies  which  savor 
of  religion,  and  have  some  tendency  to  public  work. 

5.  Ministers  should  be  extensive  as  to  their  benevolence 
and  candor,  A  contracted,  bigoted  spirit  ill  becomes 
those  who  preach  a  Gospel  which  breathes  the  purest 
benevolence  to  mankind.  This  spirit  has  done  more 
harm  among  all  parties  than  many  imagine,  and  is,  in 
our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  the  devil 
makes  use  of  to  oppose  the  best  interests  of  mankind ; 
and  it  b  really  shocking  to  observe  how  sects  and  par- 
ties have  all,  in  their  turns,  anathematized  each  other. 
Now,  while  ministers  ought  to  contend  earnestly  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  they  must  remember 
that  men  always  think  differently  flrom  each  other; 
that  prejudice  of  education  has  great  infiuence;  that 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  subordinate  things  is  not 
of  such  importance  as  to  be  a  ground  of  dislike.  Let 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  then,  pity  the  weak,  forgive  the 
ignorant,  bear  with  the  sincere  though  mistaken  zealot, 
and  love  aU  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  Ministers  should  be  zealous  and  failJ^ful  in  their 
public  work.  The  sick  must  be  visited,  children  must 
be  catechised,  the  ordinances  administered,  and  the 
Word  of  God  preached.  These  things  must  be  taken 
up,  not  as  a  matter  of  duty  only,  but  of  pleasure,  and 
executed  with  faithfulness;  and,  as  they  are  of  the  ut^ 
most  importance,  ministers  should  attend  to  them  with 
all  that  sincerity,  earnestness,  and  zeal  which  that  im- 
portance denuuids.  An  idle,  frigid,  indifferent  minister 
is  a  pest  to  society,  a  disgrace  to  his  profession,  an  in- 
jury to  the  Church,  and  offensive  to  God  himself. 

7.  Lastty^  ministers  should  be  consistent  as  to  their  con^ 
duct.  No  brightness  of  talent,  no  superiority  of  intel- 
lect, no  extent  of  knowledge,  will  ever  be  a  substitute 
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for  this.  They  should  not  only  possess  a  ImDinoas 
miud,  but  set  a  good  example.  This  will  procure  dig- 
nity to  themselves,  give  energy  to  what  they  say,  and 
prove  a  blessing  to  the  circle  in  which  they  more.  In 
fine,  they  should  be  men  of  prudence  and  prayer,  light 
and  love,  zeal  and  knowledge,  courage  and  humility, 
humanity  and  religion. 

See  Dr.  Smith,  Lecture  tm  (he  Sacred  Office;  Gerard, 
Pcutoral  Care;  MacgiU,  Address  to  Young  Clergymen ; 
MassiUon,  Charges ;  B&xter,  Reformed  Pastor  ;  Herbert, 
Country  Parson;  Burnet,  Pastoral  Care ;  Dr.  Edwards, 
Preacher;  Mason,  Student  and  Pastor;  Brown,  Address 
to  Students;  "biatYkeT, Student  andPreacher;  Ostervald, 
Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Ministry;  Robinson,  Claude; 
Doddridge,  Lectures  on  Preaching;  Miller,  Letters  on 
Clerical  Manners ;  Burder,  Hints ;  Ware,  lActure  on  the 
Connection  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  and  the  Pastoral  Care; 
Christ,  Examiner;  Plumer,  Pastoral  Theology;  Tyng, 
Office  and  Duty  of  a  Christian  Pastor;  Bridge,  Christiam 
Ministry;  Kidder,  The  Christian  Pastorate;  Townsend, 
Tongue  and  Sword;  Pretb,  Qu.  and  PrinceL  Rev,  1864, 
p.  886, 708 ;  1869,  p.  16, 866;  Jan.  1878,  art,  vi  and  vii ; 
UmversaUst  Qu,  Oct.  1872,  art.  vii;  Kitto,  Journal, 
April,  1858,  p.  192 ;  Meth.  Qu,  Rev,  July,  1851,  p.  480.— 
Henderson's  Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v.    See  Mimistrt. 

Bfinlster  of  the  Altar  was  a  title  applied  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  since  the  dose  of  the  12tb  century,  to 
the  provider  of  pure  bread,  wine,  and  water  for  the 
mass.  The  mndstrant,  as  he  is  called  by  the  clergy, 
also  responds  to  the  prayers  and  benedictions.  Orig- 
inally a  clerk,  deacon,  or  subdeacon  was  delegated  for 
this  position,  but  now  the  duty  is  assigned  to  boys,  ex- 
cept on  unusually  solemn  and  festive  occasions. 

Miniaterial  Call,  a  term  used  to  denote  that 
right  or  authority  which  a  person  receives  to  preach  the 
Gospel  This  call  is  considered  as  twofold :  divine  and 
ecdesiasticoL  The  following  things  seem  essential  to  a 
divine  call:  1.  A  holy,  blameless  life;  2.  An  ardent  and 
constant  inclination  and  zeal  to  do  good ;  8.  Abilities 
suited  to  the  work :  such  as  knowledge,  aptness  to  teach, 
courage,  etc ;  4.  An  opportunity  afforded  in  Providence 
to  be  useful.  The  Methodists  hold  that  no  man  should 
seek  to  enter  the  ministerial  ranks  who  does  not  feel  es- 
pecially called  to  preach  the  Gospel.  They  are  quite 
decided  on  this  poinL  An  ecclesiastical  call  consists  in 
the  election  which  is  made  of  any  person  to  be  a  pastor. 
But  here  those  governed  by  an  episcopacy  differ  from 
the  Presbyterians,  Baptbts,'Congregationalists,  etc ;  the 
former  believing  that  the  choice  and  call  of  a  minister 
rest  with  the  superior  clergy,  or  those  who  have  the 
gift  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice ;  the  latter  teaching 
that  it  should  rest  on  the  suffrage  of  the  people  to  whom 
he  is  to  minister.    See  Epi8CX)PAcn' ;  Ordination. 

.  Blinisterial  Education.  It  is  rather  an  infer- 
ence than  a  demonstrable  historical  fact  that  in  the  Le- 
vitical  cities  of  the  Jews  schools  were  maintained  for 
the  instruction  of  priests  and  Levites  in  the  knowledge 
and  ceremonies  of  the  law.  See  Education.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  under  Samuel  "schools  of  the 
prophets'^  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  training 
men  for  the  high  function  of  moral  and  spiritual  teach- 
ing. Not  less  than  five  such  schools  are  luuned  in  sscred 
history ;  one  at  Naioth,  one  at  Bethel,  one  at  Jericho, 
one  at  Gilgal,  and  another  at  Mount  Ephraim.  The 
number  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  was  6ften  large. 
Obadiah  hid  one  hundred  of  them  in  a  cave  to  save 
them  from  the  malice  of  Jezebel,  and  at  the  translation 
of  Elijah  fifty  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  were  present 
to  witness  the  wonderful  scene. 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  Jewish  history  a  species  of 
schools  came  into  vogue,  known  as  the  ^  assemblies  of 
the  wise"  The  Talmud  mentions  some  twelve  of  these 
institutions,  of  which  those  at  Tiberias  and  Jerusalem 
were  the  most  celebrated.  Nevertheless  they  were  not 
exclusively  for  the  education  of  the  priests,  but  also 
Mers  and  teachers.    When  Jesus  the  Christ  ap- 


peared among  men,  no  ineonsiderable  portion  of  his 
ministry  was  empfeyed  in  the  instruction  and  training 
of  his  disciples  in  a  kind  of  peripatetic  school,  of  which 
he  was  the  great  Teacher,  as  he  went  about  doing  good 
and  explaining  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  From 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  it  is  evident  that  the  apottka 
imitated  their  divine  Lord  in  giving  personal  attention 
to  the  instruction  of  ydunger  disciples  designed  to  suc- 
ceed them  in  the  holy  vocation.  As  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church  had  comnumded  his  disciples  to  "go  teach 
all  nations,"  so  Paul,  in  handing  down  his  apostolical  re- 
sponsibility to  the  future  Church,  exhorts  Timothy  and 
his  sucoessore  in  this  language :  "  The  things  that  thou 
hast  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same  com- 
mit thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  aUe  to  teadi 
othere  also"  (2  Tim.  ii,  2). 

In  harmony  with  such  examples  and  precepts,  it  is 
recorded,  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church,  that  the 
apostle  John  spent  his  advanced  yean  at  Ephesus  in 
qualifying  youth  for  the  Christian  minbtry,  that  Mark 
founded  a  ministerial  school  at  Alexandria,  and  Poly- 
carp  another  at  Smyrna.  Subsequently,  similar  schoob 
were  established  at  CsBsarea,  in  Palestine ;  at  Antiocb, 
Laodicea,  Nioomedia,  Athens,  Edessa,  Niabis  in  Meso- 
potamia, Seleucia,  Rome,  and  Carthage.  Less  distin- 
guished than  these  were  many  episcopal  schools  con- 
nected with  the  prominent  dioceses  of  the  ancient 
Church.  In  some  of  the  better  periods  and  phases  of 
monasticism  conventtud  schools  were  established,  in 
which  young  ecdesiasHcs  were  qualified  as  miaoonaries 
and  teachers  for  the  tribes  and  nations  to  which  thev 
were  sent  forth.  Prominent  among  these  were  the 
schools  at  lona,  at  Bangor,  in  Wales,  and  Armagh,  in 
Ireland.  During  the  medieval  period  the  Waldenses, 
although  few  in  number  and  obscure  in  their  seclusion, 
required  all  their  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  be  dili- 
gent students,  prescribing  to  them  a  course  of  study,  and 
testing  them  by  specific  examinations. 

The  schools  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  various  univer- 
sities founded  in  sequence  of  the  Crusades,  appear  to 
have  contemplated  primarily,  though  not  exclusively, 
the  instruction  of  ecclesiastics.  The  Univernty  of 
Prague  and  that  of  Strasburg  are  celebrated  for  their 
aid  to  religion  and  the  diffusion  of  piety  in  the  Church. 
Nor  must  Paris  be  omitted.  All  these  institutions  ex- 
erted their  influence  for  the  purifying  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, not  only  at  home,  but  abroad.  We  need  but  n>en- 
tion  the  names  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague; 
and  here  let  us  not  foiget  John  Wickliffe,  who  labored 
so  faithfully  at  Oxford,  and  instilled  En^sh  students 
with  those  principles  that  gave  hfe  to  the  RefonoatioD. 
D'Aubign^  says:  '*The  first  rays  of  the  sun  from  on 
high  gilded  with  their  fires  at  once  the  Gothic  ccdleges 
at  Oxford  and  the  antique  schools  at  Cambridge."  Dur- 
ing the  Reformatory  period,  the  Continental  univenities 
became  the  main  agencies  for  the  spread  of  the  new  doc- 
trines. Wittenberg,  then  but  recently  founded,  became 
the  nureery,  the  citadel,  of  the  Protestants.  The  lect- 
ure-rooms of  the  Reformen  were  their  principal  pulpits; 
and,  as  has  been  declared  by  Melancthon  in  his  Lijft  <f 
Luther,  the  great  cause  owes  its  success  to  the  universi- 
ties. The  University  of  Heidelberg  heard  with  joy  the 
lectures  of  the  exile  Reuchlin.  Wittenberg  was  the 
starting-point  of  the  gpneat  Reformer  himself,  and  from 
all  Europe  students  flocked  thither  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
the  immortal  Melancthon.  All  the  leaden  of  the  new 
cause,  in  short,  were  university  men — most  of  them  pro- 
fessors, who  diffused  their  opinions  through  attentive 
listeners.  Calvin,  first  at  Strasburg,  and  later,  aided  by 
Beza,  at  Geneva,  exerted  an  influence  chiefly  through 
the  famous  schools  with  which  he  was  connected.  Flenrv 

• 

says,  in  his  Life  of  Calvin :  "  He  was  indebted  to  the 
academy  (at  Geneva),  which  soon  became  greatly  fre- 
quented, for  the  rapid  diffusion  of  his  doctrines  in  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  France."  In  passing,  we  may  re- 
mind our  readera  also  of  those  university  laborers,  the 
ardent  sen-ants  for  the  Christian  cause,  Erasmus  of 
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?ui^  (EooUmpadius  of  Stnsburg,  Peter  Martyr  and 
Martm  Bocer  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and.Arminius 
ofLeyden. 

From  thoee  da3r8  to  tbe  present  all  complete  univer- 
sities had  had  faculties  of  theology  of  greater  or  less 
extent.  Their  character  and  influence  we  shall  con- 
sider in  an  article  on  llkeoloffical  Education  (q.  v.).  We 
ooofine  oufBelves  for  the  present  to  a  review  of  the  edu- 
cational advantages  offered  by  the  various  religious  or- 
ganizations independent  of  the  state ;  and  as  even  such 
are  in  Europe  subject  to  more  or  less  state  aid,  we  shall 
consider  here  only  those  of  religious  bodies  in  the  United 
Sutes  of  America,  but  mainly  in  so  far  as  they  have  in 
view  the  instruction  of  miiiisteis. 

In  the  colonial  days  of  this  country's  history  the 
minirters  were,  with  few  exceptions,  men  who  had  been 
trained  for  the  worie  in  Europe,  and  in  a  majority  of 
cases  were  skilled  laborers  in  the  vineyard  before  they 
left  tbe  old  country.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
was  in  the  New  England  colonies,  twenty  years  after 
the  landing  of  tbe  Pilgrims,  a  graduate  of  college  for 
ereiy  240  inhabitants.  A  few  of  these  graduates  were 
empto^  in  the  civU  administration  of  the  colonies, 
but  most  of  them  were  in  the  ministry.  As  the  pop- 
ulation increased,  it  became  necessary  to  supfdy  the 
mioistiy  from  the  rising  generation.  For  this  purpose, 
and  this  mainly,  the  university  at  Cambridge  was 
foanded  in  163^  and  as  its  motto  was  chosen  ^  Christo 
et  ecdests"  {To  Ckriti  and  the  Ckurck).  Amid  much 
sacrifice  and  denial  this  school  was  starts  and  for  years, 
Tea,  decades,  as  new  churches  were  planted,  or  as  the 
eariy  ministers  passed  away  by  death,  the  ministerial 
office  was  supplied,  in  great  measure,  ftom  among  the 
graduates  of  the  ii^ant  college.  More  than  half  of  its 
graduates,  during  the  first  century  of  its  existence,  en- 
tered into  the  labors  of  the  ministry.  Cotton  Mather, 
in  bis  MagnoUaj  furnishes  a  list  of  the  New  England 
churches  in  1696,  from  which  it  appears  that  of  the  129 
pnlpits  supplied  by  116  pastors,  107  of  the  preachers 
were  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  In  the  charters 
of  semal  of  tbe  <ddest  colleges  it  is  declared  that  virtue 
(md  rdigitm  are  the  principal  objects  for  the  founding  of 
theae  higher  institutions  of  learning.  ^  The  Virginians 
hare  souls  to  be  saved"  was  the  plea  presented  by  the 
pioneers  in  1693,  when  the  college  was  asked  for  Vir- 
ginia; "and  though  the  chancellor  cursed  their  souls, 
sajring,  'Let  them  raise  tobacco,'  William  and  Maiy 
granted  both  a  charter  and  money  to  the  coll^^  which 
still  bears  their  name.**  In  a  few  generations  all  the 
leading  churches,  as  they  grew  and  found  a  need  for 
tnining-schools  to  supply  the  ministry,  founded  col- 
leges, until  at  present  full  four  hunchred  chartered 
Ckrittian  eoUeges  have  grown  into  life  as  the  outMraid 
material  expression  of  the  Christian  zeal  within  Ameri- 
can bosoms.  What  is  peculiariy  strange  about  Amer- 
icsn  colleges  is  that  all  of  them  have  felt  more  or  less 
constrained  to  consecrate  their  work  to  religioiu  **  Sec- 
ular and  state  colleges,  so  called,  many  of  them,  surpass 
those  under  denominational  control  in  their  vigorous 
appeals  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people.**  Placing 
some  eminent  worker  of  the  Christian  Churoh  in  the 
presidency,  they  install  the  Word  of  God  in  the  daily 
coUege  prayers.  They  require  all  the  students  to  at- 
tend church  each  Sabbath.  They  have  daily  prayer- 
meetings  among  the  students.  These  students  gener- 
ally attend  Sabbath-schools.  The  Greek  Testament  is 
read  in  the  college  lessons.  The  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity are  taught  in  the  classes.  Free  tuition  and  other 
iiidacements  are  offered  to  attract  candidates  for  the 
ministiy  to  these  institutions.  Bevival  measures  are 
iotxoduced.  All  the  means  of  grace  known  to  the  evan- 
gelical churches  are  used  as  regularly,  as  frequently,  as 
ctrneatly  in  the  colleges  as  they  arein  any  of  the  con- 
gregations. Of  late  years,  the  Church,  working  unitedly 
under  the  auspices  of  the  **  Evangelical  Alliance,**  has 
Appointed  a  day  of  prayer  to  be  obeyed  once  annually — 
>i«vr  on  the  last  Thursila^*  in  Jannan* — and  manv  have 


been  the  conveisions  and  fruits  for  the  ministry.  It  is 
asserted  by  thoee  who  have  carefully  searched  the  records 
of  our  colleges  that  nearly  one  third  of  their  graduates 
enter  the  ministry.  Of  Amherst  College,  e.  g.,  it  is 
told  that  **neariy  half  of  its  *  alumni,'  since  the  begin- 
ning of  its  career,  have  become  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel.** "Even  West  Point  Military  Academy,  where 
they  talk  of  war,  and  drill  to  the  time  of  martial  music 
every  day,  the  cross  of  Jesus  has  won  many  a  trophy. 
In  one  of  tbe  awakening  seasons  there  the  cdlege  chap- 
lain was  busy  circulating  tracts.  A  cadet,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  tract  called  soon  afterwards  to  see  him,  exclaim- 
ing, *  I  am  a  lost  siimer;  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?' 
The  chaplain  led  him  gently  to  Jesus.  The  cadet  was 
afterwards  bishop  Polk.**  Such  is  the  religious  influ- 
ence upon  the  higher  literary  institutions  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Theological  Semmariea, — ^Ministerial  education,  prop- 
erty so  called,  was  afforded  to  but  few  of  the  earlier 
preachen  of  this  country.  In  the  colleges  no  special  ad- 
vantages were  known,  except  what  the  instructors  could 
grant  by  special  amngmient.  Principally  the  custom 
prevailed  in  some  churohes  of  associating  ministerial 
candidates  as  studenta  with  experienced  pastors,  from 
whom  they  might  receive  instruction  in  theology  and 
pastoral  duty,  imd  to  whom  in  turn  they  might  render 
some  assistance.  In  other  churohes,  in  which  the  press- 
ure for  ministerial  aid  was  great,  young  and  inexperi- 
enced men  were  associated  in  actual  service  with  senior 
ministers,  by  whom  they  were  expected  to  be  taught. 
While  such  modes  of  instruction  and  training  were  the 
beet  practicable  at  an  iiutial  period  of  Church  devek^ 
ment,  and,  indeed,  not  without  some  intrinsic  advan- 
tages, yet  the  increase  of  general  education,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  more  thorough  study  on  the  part  of  minis- 
ters, were  thought  to  demand  the  establishment  of  a 
class  of  institutions  specially  devoted  to  ministerial  prep- 
aration and  the  cultivation  of  sacred  learning. 

The  history  of  this  class  of  institutions  in  the  United 
States  b  limited  to  the  present  century,  with  the  single 
exception  of  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary  in  Baltimore, 
founded  in  1791.  The  first  theological  seminary  of  the 
Congregationalists,  that  of  Andovcr,  was  founded  in  1807. 
The  dates  at  which  the  other  principal  denominations 
followed  these  examples  are  as  follows :  The  Presbyte- 
rians at  Princeton  in  1812 ;  the  Protestant  Episcopalians 
at  New  York  in  1817;  the  Baptisto  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
in  1820;  the  Methodists  at  Newbury,  Vt,  in  1843— con- 
solidated with  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1847. 

The  extent  to  which  institutions  for  miiusterial  edu- 
cation have  since  been  multiplied  is  indicated  by  the 
following  summary,  given  in  the  report  of  the  United 
States  commissioner  of  education  for  1870 : 


Dtnomlnation. 

Namberof 
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Presbyterian 
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47 
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26 
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28 
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737 
606 
480 
880 
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248 
61 
47 
262 

Baptist ; . 

Protestant  Bpiecox>al. 
Methodist  Episcopal. 

CoD^regatlonal 

Lutheran 

Reformed 

United  Presbyterian.. 
Minor  sects 

Total 

08 

839 

8,826 

Of  the  influence  of  this  class  of  institutions  as  a  whole, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  greatly  conducive  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  sacred  learning.  By  the  accumulation 
of  libraries,  by  the  classification  of  studies,  by  the  devo- 
tion of  able  men  to  special  departments,  m<xe  thorough 
instruction  is  provided,  and  students  are  enabled  to  se- 
cure, within  limited  periods,  a  more  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  branches  of  theological  science 
than  would  be  possible  by  any  form  of  isolated  or  indi- 
vidual effort;.    (D.P.K.) 

Educational  Aid Societiet,— In  this  connection  a  word 
roust  be  said  about  the  many  educational  societies 
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ftmnded  by  the  various  religious  bodies  to  aid  yoang 
men  financially  daring  their  preparadons  for  the  sacred 
office  of  the  ministry.  The  amoant  of  work  accom- 
plished by  these  agencies  may  be  estimated  by  reference 
to  the  f<^wing  items:  The  American  Education  Soci- 
ety (including  the  parent  society  at  Boston  and  its  Pres- 
byterian branches),  since  its  fonnation  in  the  year  1815, 
has  raised  and  expended  in  the  work  of  ministerial  edu- 
cation not  far  from  f  2,000,00a  It  has  afforded  aid  to 
over  6000  young  men  in  their  ooune  of  education  for 
the  ministry.  The  amount  raised  by  this  society  for 
one  year  was  $88,914,  and  the  number  of  young  men 
assisted  for  the  same  year  was  482.  The  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  fop  Foreign  Missions  since  its 
formation  has  sent  out  into  the  great  foreign  mission 
field  not  far  from  600  ordained  ministers.  Of  these 
over  one  half  have  been  beneficiaries  of  the  American 
Education  Society.  About  one  third  of  the  Congregar 
tional  ministers  of  New  England  at  the  present  time 
were  aided  in  their  education  by  this  society,  while  more 
than  one  third  of  that  large  body  of  men  who  have  la- 
bored so  efliciently  in  connection  with  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  were  raised  up  in  the  same  way.  The 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (Old 
School)  has  since  its  formation  ftimished  aid  to  about 
2200  young  men.  How  many  of  these  men  have  been 
employed  in  foreign  and  home  missionary  service  we 
have  no  means  at  band  for  determining.  The  amount 
raised  by  this  board  from  year  to  year  for  the  purposes 
of  ministorial  education  is  not  far  from  $50,000,  and  the 
number  of  young  men  now  assisted  yeariy  is  but  little 
less  than  400.  There  is  also  an  Education  Society  in 
connection  with  the  Baptist  churches,  which  has  ren- 
dered efficient  aid  in  the  same  great  work.  In  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  this  agency  has  assumed 
such  vast  importance  that  special  provision  was  made 
for  a  "  Board  of  Education**  during  the  American  Cen- 
tennial of  Methodism,  and  there  is  now  (1874)  a  fund 
of  $100,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  annually  expended 
to  aid  candidates  for  the  Methodist  ministry  There 
are  also  educational  societies  for  the  same  purpose  in 
connection  with  most  of  the  Annual  Conferences.  Even 
the  non-evangelical  churches  support  such  agencies. 
See  Knight,  UtiHty  of  Tked,  Semimniet;  Kentish,  Itn- 
portaitoe  of  Mm,  Educaium ;  Claire  (Adam),  Letter  to 
a  Preacher;  Mason,  Student  and  Pastor;  Raike,  Be- 
markt  on,  Clerical  Education;  NetO'Englander,  i,  126; 
Edectie  Rev,  (new  series),  i,  99;  Princeton  Rev,  v,  55; 
XV,  587;  Christian  Examiner,  xi,  84;  Amer,  Bible  Re- 
petitory,  ix,  474;  xi,  187;  2d  series,  viii,  444;  x,  462; 
EvangeL  (Luth.)  Qu,  Rev,  1868,  July;  Meth,  Qu,  Rev. 
July,  1845,  art.  ii;  Jan.  1872,  p.  94;  Theol,  Medium 
(^Cumberland  PrednfU  Rev,),  Jan.  1878,  art.  i.  (J.  H.W.) 
MiiiiBteritim  is  a  term  applied  to  an  ecclesiastical 
body  within  the  pale  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  is 
composed  only  of  ordained  ministers,  and  transacts  busi- 
ness pertaining  only  to  the  interests  of  the  ministry,  such 
as  the  examinaiiony  licensure,  and  ordination  of  candid 
dates  for  the  ministry.  ^  This  is  the  specific  and  chief 
business  of  the  ministerium.  It  also,  when  necessary, 
examines  and  decides  charges  of  heresy  against  any  of 
its  own  members,  and  may,  by  appeal,  act  in  the  cause 
of  a  layman  chaiged  with  heresy — but  only  by  appeal 
'  from  the  decision  of  a  Church  CounciL* "  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  business  transacted  by  the  ministerium 
is  of  a  special  and  definite  character;  and  to  preclude  any 
attempt  to  go  beyond  this,  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
**all  business  not  specifically  intrusted  to  the  ministeri> 
um  .  .  .  shall  bek>ng  to  the  synod."  Of  late  efforts 
have  been  made,  especially  in  this  ooyntr>',  to  abolish 
the  minbterium,  and  to  transfer  its  power  to  the  S3mod, 
in  order  that  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  may  have 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  afikirs  now  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ministerium ;  and  this  demand 
has  been  made  upon  the  ground  that  the  Lutheran 
Church  has  suffered  more  from  heresy  and  immorality 
:-  ^nf  ministry  than  other  churches,  because  the  minis- 


ter is  amenable  only  to  his  derical  brethren.  Sec  an 
able  diicu^on  on  this  subject  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
qf  the  Evangelical  Luth,  Church,  January,  1878,  art  v. 

Ml ni Btration  (^laicovia,  Xitrovpyia,  both  usuaBy 
rendered  "ministry**),  the  period  during  which  an  office 
is  administered  (Luke  i,  28).  The  law  of  Moses  is  called 
the  "ministration  of  death**  and  "condemnation.**  It 
convinces  men  of  sin,  the  penalty  for  which  is  eternal 
death ;  and  to  this  they  are  already  condemned.  The 
Ciospel  is  the  "ministration  of  the  Spirit**  that  "giveth 
life;**  it  proceeds  fh)m  the  Holy  Ghost;  is  confirmed 
and  applied  by  him ;  and  by  means  of  it  he  conveys 
life,  and  all  spiritual  graces  and  benefits,  to  the  souls  of 
men  (2  Cor.  iii,  7,  8).  The  term  is  also  used  for  the 
distribntfon  of  alms  (Acts  vi,  1 ;  2  Cor.  ix,  18). 

Ministry  (nnin^,  work;  rr\^,  attendance;  Xci- 
rovpyia,  waiting  upon  ;  Suueovia,  service").  Besides  the 
ordinary  applications  of  this  term  to  the  oommoo  affurs 
of  life,  it  is  specially  used  in  the  Scripturee,  chiefly  those 
of  the  New  Testament,  to  denote  a  devotion  to  the  in- 
teresto  of  God's  cause,  and,  in  a  technical  sense,  the  work 
of  ad\'ancing  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  It  is  in  thk  sense, 
namely,  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  that  we  propose  here 
to  treat  of  some  features  of  this  office,  leaving  to  special 
titles  other  parts,  such  as  the  literary  qualification  for  it 
[see  MncMTBRiAL  Educatiom],  and  a  more  general 
view  of  its  relations  to  the  article  Pastoral  Theology. 
The  essential  functions  of  evangelical  ministry  are  the 
following: 

I.  Prwching^— The  duty  of  disseminating  the  Gospel 
is  not  confined  to  the  ministry.  A  comparison  of  all 
the  narratives  relative  to  the  event  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment renders  it  dear  that  the  great  commission  in  Matt, 
xxviii,  19, 20  was  not  delivered  to  the  eleven  apostles 
merely,bnt  to  the  general  body  of  the  disciples  then  as- 
sembled (1  Cor.  XT,  6).  It  is  the  great  charM^ter  of 
evangelisation.  In  like  manner  it  appears  that,  al- 
though the  twelve  apostles  were  originally  sent  out  cm 
a  preaching  tour  of  Galilee  (Matt,  x),  subsequently 
seventy  others  were  despatehed  on  a  similar  mission 
(Luke  x).  So  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  whole  mass  of 
believers  at  Jerusalem  seem  to  have  been  inspired  with 
preaching  powers,  and  they  actually  exercised  them 
(Acts  ii,  4).  Nor  was  this  an  occasional  though  ex- 
traordinary instance ;  on  the  contrary,  a  similar  practice 
is  implied  in  all  the  later  exhibitions  of  the  then  nni- 
versal  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  x,  44-47 ;  xix,  6, 7 : 
1  Cor.  xii,  xiv).  Indeed,  the  technical  distinction  be- 
tween clergy  and  laity  in  this  particular  is  almost  ig- 
nored in  the  New  Testament,  and  we  find  members  of 
the  Church,  whether  official  or  private,  noale  or  female, 
freely  exercising  their  liberty  in  proclaiming  Jesos  ev- 
erywhere (Acts  vi,8;  viii,  1,4-8;  ix,20;  xviii, 24-28; 
xxi,  9).  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  universal  im- 
pulse of  the  newly-converted  soul  to  communicate  the 
glad  tidings  of  his  own  salvation  to  others,  without 
waiting  for  any  formal  license  or  authorization.  Such 
evangelization  is  the  very  essence  of  preaching,  by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  or  by  whatever  con- 
ventionalities it  may  be  surrounded.  We  may  add  that 
whoever  loses  this  spirit  of  his  early  zeal,  has  kst,  be 
his  saocess  or  attainmente  in  other  respects  what  they 
may,  the  great  divine  seal  of  his  call  to  preach.  See 
Lay  Preachimo. 

The  call,  as  above  defined,  to  preadi  the  Gospel  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  and  opportunity,  is  one  that  every 
Christian  should  recognise  and  obey.  It  is,  however,  a 
duty  entirely  distinct  firom,  although  in  some  cases  close- 
ly related  to,  the  general  question  of  our  vocation  in  hfe. 
It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  thought  of  the  min- 
istry has  probably  occurred,  sooner  or  later,  to  everv 
considerate  young  man  of  the  Church.  If  earnest  and 
devoted,  he  is  apt  to  infer  the  farther  duty  of  giving 
himself  exclusively  as  an  avocation  to  the  work  of 
preaching.  The  idea  having  once  been  vividly  pre- 
sented to  his  imagination,  is  likely,  in  proportion  to  bii 
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eoosdentioaaiiesfl,  to  ftsten  more  and  mora  deeply  upon 
his  conricdoiis,  while  at  the  same  time  his  judgment  of 
hk  fitness,  his  inclinationa,  and  his  drcomstanoes  may 
be  totally  advene  to  the  ooune.  Hence  he  is  in  a  two- 
fold dangw  of  eircHr;  on  the  one  hand  he  may  mistake 
for  a  distinetire  divine  call  his  own  general  promptings 
to  do  anything,  however  micongenial^for  Qie  sake  of  his 
Master;  or,  on  the  other,  he  may  yield  to  a  self-depre- 
cating modesty  and  the  force  of  obstacles,  and  neglect 
a  real  calL  Under  this  balancing  of  arguments,  per- 
haps the  safest  guides  are  two — one  internal,  the  other 
external  In  the  first  place,  let  him  carefully  examine 
his  own  heart,  and  see  what  motive  secretly  prompts 
him  in  this  direction.  If  it  be  the  love  of  applause,  a 
desire  for  distinction,  a  vanity  for  public  prominence,  or 
a  wish  to  gain  a  ready  mode  of  subsistence,  of  course  he 
must  conclude  himself  to  be  unworthy  and  unfit  for  the 
holy  office.  I^  again,  he  is  chiefly  drawn  to  the  work 
uixkr  a  mere  sense  of  condemnation  if  he  refuse,  we  ap- 
prehend he  has  not  reached  the  highest  intimation  of 
an  incentive  to  duty  in  this  path.  He,  like  every  other 
believer,  of  coarse,  must  quiet  his  conscience  by  being 
wiBuig  to  do  any  duty,  even  this,  if  clearly  made  known ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  b  called  upon  to  do  any 
tod  every  disagreeable  thing,  simply  because  it  would 
be  s  cross  to  him.  A  better  and  more  decisive,  as  well 
as  ooQsistent  test,  is  to  ask  himself,  *.'  Do  I  seek  this 
place,  or  consent  to  assume  it,  because  I  look  upon  it  as 
the  most  exalted  and  useful  one  I  could  occupy  ?  Is  it 
one  in  which  I  feel  that  I  can  most  effectuaUy  glorify 
God  and  serve  my  generation  ?**  If  he  still  have  doubt 
in  answering  the  question,  then  let  him  turn  to  the 
other  outward  test.  Let  him  try  it,  and  experiment 
will  soon  satisfy  him  whether  his  call  is  genuine  or  not. 
This  experience  will  espedaUy  determine  four  points; 
namely,  1.  His  natural  qualification  or  disqiudification, 
in  point  of  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  adaptation ; 
1  His  probable  measure  of  success,  as  evinced  by  the 
fruit  of  his  efforts ;  8.  His  greatest  lack,  and  consequent- 
ly the  points  where,  by  study  and  care,  he  should  more 
foUy  prepare  himself  in  the  future;  4.  The  providential 
indications,  by  way  of  opening,  means,  etc.,  for  his  far- 
ther progress.  The  Church,  meanwhile,  through  his 
friendi,  feUow-members,  and  the  pastor,  will  thus  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging  on  all  these  points,  and  then 
advice  will  not  only  be  welcomed  by  him,  but  must  in 
the  end  be  conclusive. 

Oar  result,  therefore,  under  this  head  is,  that  while 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  some  form,  and  as  a  specific 
work,  is  the  general  duty  of  all  believers,  it  is  the  sole 
or  exclusive  duty  of  those  only  who,  by  undoubted  in- 
tenal  and  external  marks,  are  divinely  called  to  the 
ofllce,  and  sanctioned  in  it  by  the  Church  at  large.  This 
last  is' the  ultimate  or  detwminative  sign. 

II.  Ortlmatwn. — ^The  second  great  and  peculiar  func- 
tion of  the  Christian  ministry  is  the  administration  of 
the  holy  sacraments— namely.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Sapper.  Other  clerical  offices— such  as  officiating  at 
marriages,  funerals,  chaplaincy,  expounding  the  Script- 
ures, dispensing  ritual  duties,  etc— are  entirely  subor- 
dhiate  and  immaterial  to  these.  The  sacraments  like- 
wise may,  no  doubt,  lawfully  be  administered  by  a  lay 
unordained  person,  or  even  by  a  woman,  in  case  of 
tniergency  or  private  celebration;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
propriety  and  system,  they  should  be  a  matter  of  Church 
order,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  ^  ordination." 
This,  therefore,  is  a  purely  ecdenatiical  distinction, 
which  aflecta  the  ordained  individual  only  as  to  certain 
cfaorchly  relations  or  functions  appertaining  to  himself 
imfividnally.  For  this  reason  it  is  performed  but  once, 
and  as  a  oeraniony.  Whether  it  be  executed  by  the 
M»hop,  a  presbyter,  or  neighboring  pastor,  is  entirely 
coQVeDtionaL  The  true  <*  apostolical  succession**  is 
mahrtained  wherever  the  line  is  in  accordance  with  the 
cstabUshed  Church  usage  in  the  ease. 

It  win  be  observed  that  preaehing  and  *<  orders"  do 
Bot  necessarily  concur  in  the  same  person.    Hence  some 


churches  have  ordained  elders  who  are  not  dergyroen. 
Henoe,  likewise,  there  are  ordained  local  preachers  and 
unordained  travelling  preachers.  The  election  to  cleri- 
cal orders  rests,  in  the  Episcopal  churches,  with  the  bish- 
op ;  in  the  Presbyterian  churches,  with  the  Presby terial 
Sjrnod;  in  Methodist  churches,  with  the  Annual  Con- 
ference; among  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  etc,  with 
the  congregation  itseUl 

IIL  The  Poitoraie, — This  is  the  last  and  crowning 
office  of  the  Christian  ministry.  It  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  two  preceding,  for  in  all  churches  there  are 
occasionally  pastors  who  are  not  ordained  men.  In  the 
Methodist  Chureh  there  are  at  least  sub-pastors,  namely, 
class-leaders,  who  have  no  other  clerical  functions;  aiid 
many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  do  not  preach  at  aU. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  **  evangelists" 
who,  as  local  preachers,  have  no  pastoral  relations,  nor 
any  ordained  status.  The  pastorate,  moreover,  difiera 
from  the  preaching  element  of  the  ministry  in  its  local 
and  trcaujfercMe  character.  The  commission  to  preach 
is  worid-wide,Iong  as  mind  and  body  last;  but  the  pas- 
toral jurisdiction  is  necessarily  limited  to  a  particular 
community  and  on  stipulated  terms.  The  appointment 
under  it  alwa3r8  implies  a  mutual  understanding  and 
consent  between  the  pastor  and  his  people;  and  it  is  a 
piece  of  clerical  imposition  when  the  latter  are  permit- 
ted to  have  no  voice  in  its  formation  and  dissolution ;  as 
it  is  an  act  of  prelatical  tyranny  when  the  former  is  not 
consulted,  or  allowed  to  express  his  wishes  and  judg- 
ment. 

We  have  said  that  the  pastorate  is  the  highest  func- 
tion of  the  ministry.  It  is  so,  because  it  combines  in 
their  most  complete,  regular,  and  effective  form  all  the 
elements  of  the  ministerial  relation.  A  man  who  has 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  can  sway  them  from  the 
pulpit,  as  well  as  touch  them  in  the  tender  and  intimate 
connections  of  his  pastoral  ministrations;  who  intro- 
duces their  babes  to  Christ,  and  dispenses  to  them  the 
symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  their  Loid,  wields  a 
power  which  kings  might  envy,  and  holds  a  place  with 
which  Gabriel's  cannot  vie.  He  is  God's  ambassador  to 
a  dying  community,  and  his  angel  in  the  Church. 

rV.  To  the  foregoing  ministerial  functions  many  are 
disposed  to  add  a  fourth,  namely,  administration.  This, 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  execution  of  discipline  in  any 
particular  Chureh,  is  merely  a  part  of  the  pastorate; 
and  even  hero  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  pastor 
have  legitimately  any  power  beyond  that  of  presiding  in 
meetings,  and  guiding  in  a  general  way  the  affiurs  of  the 
Chureh.  His  personid  influence,  of  course,  is  very  great ; 
and  if  the  people  have  confidence  in  his  judgment,  his 
advice  will  be  freely  sought  and  cheerfully  followed. 
But  the  assumption  of  any  dictatorial  rights  will  quickly 
be  resented  and  resisted  as  a  '^  lording  over  God's  heri- 
tage" equally  unwarranted  by  Scripture  or  ecclesiastical 
law. 

The  extensbn  of  the  clerical  administration  to  the 
general  Chureh,  in  distinction  from  the  laity,  is  a  prelat- 
ical usurpation  characteristic  only,  and  everywhere,  of 
High-Churehism.  It  is  the  essence  of  popery,  and  is 
not  the  less  offensive  if  advocated  or  practiced  by  a 
bishop  in  any  Protestant  Chureh.  Even  the  Episcopal 
churehes,  strictiy  so  called,  do  not  hold  this  theor}' ;  the 
Methodist  Chureh  has  lately  discarded  it,  and  the  Pres- 
byterians admit  the  lay  elders  to  a  full  participation  in 
the  highest  legislative  assemblies. 

Referring  once  more  to  our  Lord's  constitutional  be- 
hest (Matt,  xxviii,  19,  20),  we  find  four  duties  enjoined 
upon  his  disciples :  1.  Preaching — that  is,  evangelization. 
2.  Discipling — that  is,  enroUing  as  followers  of  Jesus. 
8.  Baptism — that  is,  initiation  by  a  public  ordinance.  4. 
Instruction — ^that  is,  inculcation  of  Christian  doctrine  in 
detail.  Not  one  of  these  is  the  essential  or  peculiar, 
much  lees  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  ministry;  a^ 
though  the  minister,  as  such,  naturally  takes  the  lead 
in  them,  devoting  himself  professionally  to  them,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  public  and  formal  relations.    Of  all 
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the  really  characteristic  functions  of  the  mioistry,  we 
have  found—to  recapitulate — that  the  true  basis  of  au- 
thorization arises  in  the  Church  itself,  as  the  final  earthly 
judge  of  qualification  and  fidelity;  and  that  she  ex- 
presses her  decision  with  respect  to  it  through  the 
preacher's  own  immediate  brethren ;  while  she  signs  his 
credentials  to  the  second  through  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganism which  he  thereby  enters;  and  she  issues  her 
mandate  respecting  the  third  through  the  local  commu- 
nity which  thus  invites  his  care. 

See,  besides  the  works  quoted  under  Mimibtkb,  Schafl^ 
Hitt,  ApottoL  CK  p.  496  sq.;  Bearcroft,  TkvrUm  Du- 
cour$e*  OH  the  Munttry;  Boaidman,  On  the  Chrutian 
Mimttry ;  Collings,  ViMccttUm  of  a  Gotpd  Afinutrsf ; 
Crosthwaite,  On  the  Christian  Ministry;  Edmonson,  On 
the  Christian  Ministry ;  Fanoourt,  Nature  and  Expedi- 
ency of  a  Ministry ;  Taylor,  Institution  and  Necessity  qf 
the  Ministry;  Turner,  The  Christian  Ministry  Consid- 
ered; Vinet,  Theory  of  the  EvangeL  Ministry;  Wallace, 
Guide  to  the  Christian  Ministry;  Wayland  (Francis), 
Letters  on  the  Christian  Ministry ;  Amer,  Bibie  Reposi- 
tory,  ix,  64;  Christian  Exam,  v,  101;  xv,  884;  Chris- 
tian Monthly  Spectator,  iii,  401;  viii,  441;  ix,  487; 
Christian  Observer,  xiv,  18  ;  xix,  488  ;  xx,  688,  644 ; 
xxii,  829, 646 ;  xxviii,  187, 416 ;  Christian  Qu,  Spect,  iv, 
207;  vi,  642;  vii,  868;  viu,  411;  Christian  Rev,  i,  16; 
iii,  264,  676;  xi,  266 ;  xiii,  601 ;  xv,  400;  Edinh,  Rev. 
xix,  860 ;  North  A  mer.  Rev,  xlxx,  206 ;  Kitto,  Joum,  of 
Sac IM.\o\.iaajL\  CumberLPreslhC^. Oct, IS7 1.  See 
also  Poole,  Index  to  Periodical  Lit,  a.  v. ;  llalcom,  TheoL 
Index,  S.V. 

Min^ni  (Heb.  Minni',  *W,  etymology  unknown; 
Sept.  nap  i^/iov,yu]g.  Memd)  occurs  only  in  Jer.  li,  27 
(and  so  m  the  Targ.  at  Psa.  xlv,  9,  but  wrongly),  as  the 
name  of  an  Armenian  province,  joined  with  Ararat;  Le., 
as  Bochart  well  observes  {Phcdfg,  i,  8,  p.  19, 20),  proba- 
bly the  Minyas  (Mitnta^)  of  Nicholas  of  Damascus  In 
Josephus  {Ant,  i,  8, 6),  a  tract  of  Armenia  overhung  by 
the  mountain  Baris,  on  which  are  the  traces  of  the  ark. 
St.  Martin  {Mhnoires  sur  CA  rminie,  i,  249)  rightly  com- 
pares the  region  of  the  Manavasstei,  in  the  middle  of 
Armenia,  so  called  from  Manavas,  the  son  of  Haigus, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  Armenia  (Moses 
Choren.  i,  11).  Less  likely  is  the  supposition  (Bochart, 
ut  sup,)  that  the  Greek  name  Armenia  itself  sprung 
from  *^ip*"in,  ^mountain  of  Minni,**  since  it  b  rather 
derived  from  Aram  (see  St.  Martin,  ut  sup,  p.  269). 
''The  name  may  be  connected  with  the  Mimtai  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  whom  Rawlinson  {Herod,  i,  464) 
places  about  lake  Urumiyeh,  and  with  the  Minuas  who 
appears  in  the  list  of  Armenian  kings  in  the  inscription 
at  Wan  (Layard's  Nin,  and  Bab.  p.  401).  At  the  time 
when  Jeremiah  prophesied,  Armenia  had  been  subdued 
by  the  Median  kings  (Bawlinson,  Herod,  i,  108, 177)" 
(Smith).    See  Armenia. 

MinnlB,  WnxiAM,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom,  of  Scotch-Irish  parents,  in  Blount  Ck>unty,  Tenn., 
Dec  28, 1799.  He  was  educated  at  Maiyville'  College, 
Tenn. ;  studied  divinity  in  the  South-western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Maryville ;  was  licensed  in  1826,  and 
ordained  in  1826  as  pastor  of  Westminster  Church, 
Tenn.  In  1888  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
charge  of  Salem  and  New  Market,  Tenn.;  became  a 
member  of  the  United  Synod  at  its  organization  in  1867, 
and  died  May  6, 1863.  Dr.  Minnis  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary energy,  thorough  in  the  investigation  of 
every  subject,  clear  in  the  illustration  of  the  deepest 
thought,  and  truly  in  earnest  in  the  conversion  of  souls. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  446. 

Min''iilth(Heb.i/«niit^',  Tr^l-Q, distribution;  Sept, 

in  Judg.  Mcvi^  v.  r.  'Af>vc^,yulg.  Memnth;  in  Ezek. 

fivpa,  balsamum),  a  town  in  the  country  of  the  Ammon- 

itM,  to  which  Jephthah  pursued  them  (Judg.  xi,  88), 

''^brated  for  the  excellence  of  its  wheat,  which  was 

ted  to  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii,  17).    It 


still  existed  in  the  age  of  Eusebiaa,  four  Roman  miks 
from  Heshbon,  on  the  road  to  Philadelphia  (Onomast.  a. 
v.  Uaaw^,  Jerome  Mannith).  Schwan  {Palest,  p.  280) 
thinks  it  the  same  with  the  present  Mw^  five  miles 
east  of  Hesban.  '*' From  Aroer  to  the  approach  to  Miii- 
nith*  (73  *{d!jis  "19)  seems  to  have  been  a  district  con- 
taining twenty  cities.  Minnith  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Abel-Ceramim,  the  'meadow  of  vineyarda.' 
In  this  vicinity  were  possibly  situated  the  viney^ 
in  which  Balaam  encountered  the  angel  on  his  rosd 
from  Mesopotamia  to  Moab  (Numb,  xxii,  24).  An  epis- 
copal dty  of  *Palestina  secnnda,*  named  Memdth,  b 
quoted  by  Reland  {Palout,  p.  211),  but  with  some  ques- 
tion as  to  its  being  located  in  this  direction  (p.  209).  A 
site  bearing  the  name  Met^ah  is  marked  in  Tan  de 
Velde's  Map,  perhaps  on  the  authority  of  Buckingham, 
at  seven  Roman  miles  east  of  Heshbon,  on  a  road  to 
Amman,  though  not  on  the  frequented  track**  (Smith). 

Miiio,  Maestro,  a  distinguished  sculptor,  flourish- 
ed during  the  16th  century.  The  exact  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  unknown.  He  is  sometimes  called 
Mu(0  DEL  REOKa  The  statues  of  San  Pietro  and  Scan 
Paolo,  which  are  in  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome, 
but  which  until  1847  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  St 
Peter^s,  are  his  work;  also  the  Tomb  of  Pope  Paul  II, 
in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  See  Vasari,  Lives  of  the 
Painters,  transL  by  Ifrs.  Foster  (Lond.  1860, 5  vols.  8vo), 
ii,86. 

Minor  Canon  is  the  name  frequently  applied  to  a 
petty  canon,  petty  prebendary,  or  sub-canon : 

(1.)  A  vicar  in  priest's  orders  in  the  old  foundations; 
a  representative  and  auxiliary  who  celebrated  at  the 
high  altar  in  the  absence  of  a  canon.  Generally  there 
were  four,  occasionally  as  many  as  eight.  In  most  cases 
they  were  the  vicars  of  the  four  dignitaries.  In  the 
Romish  Church  of  England  the  word  designated  in 
some  instances  the  prebeadaries  who  were  in  miaor  or- 
ders, and  at  York  a  major  canon  was  one  who  had  kept 
the  greater  residence.  At  St,  Paul*s  they  form  a  col- 
lege, instituted  in  1896,  over  and  above  the  thirty  xk- 
ars.  The  latter  sung  the  matin  and  lady  mass,  but 
the  minor  canons  chanted  the  mass  of  requiem  for  tbeir 
foimder,  as  well  as  the  apostles'  and  high  or  chapter 
masses,  being  required  in  addition  to  attend  all  the 
hours.  AU  were  priests  under  a  superior,  called  a  war- 
den. Their  almoner  looked  alter  the  choristersi  The 
two  cardiiuds,  who  had  a  doubled  stipend,  were  parish 
priests  of  the  dose.  They  furnished  the  librariau,  sub- 
dean,  suocentor,  and  divinity  lecturer,  and  the  perpetual 
gospeller  and  epistoler.  In  1378  they  wore  suiplices, 
dark  almuces  of  calaba,  lined  with  minever,  with  a 
black  cope  and  hood,  trimmed  with  silk  or  linen. 

(2.)  A  subordinate  or  stipendiary  priest,  appointed  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  in  the  new  foundations;  and  by 
the  original  constitution  the  number  equalled  that  of  the 
canons,  and  the  stipend  half  that  of  the  latter.  They 
had  a  share  in  the  quotidian.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I 
their  numbers  were  reduced.  They  had  no  estates  of 
their  own,  and  lived  in  a  common  hall,  along  with  the 
schoolmasters,  lay  singers,  and  choristers.  Minor  canons 
are  removable  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  are  now 
choral  substitutes  of  the  canons  residentiary,  officiating 
in  turn,  under  their  authority,  jointly  widi  the  dean. 
See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaology,  s.  v. ;  Staunton,  Ecdes, 
Did,  s.  V.    See  also  Canon,  Ecx^lesiasticau 

Bllnor,  lAUnoelot  Bsrrd,  a  missionary  of  the 
Protestant  Einsoopal  CHiurch,  was  bom  at  Topping  Cas- 
Ue,  Carolina  County,  Va.,  Sept.  9, 1818.  In  1888  he  en- 
tered the  theologiod  seminary  of  Virginia.  Missiona- 
ries being  required  for  West  Africa,  be  determined  to 
give*  himself  to  the  work.  He  was  ordained  in  1836, 
and  sailed  from  Baltimore  for  Cape  Palmas  May  8, 1887. 
Immediately  after  arrival  in  his  field  of  labor,  he  ss- 
sumed  the  charge  of  a  school  at  Mount  Yanghan,  Cape 
Palmas.  In  April,  1889,  he  visited  the  Gold  Coast,  of 
which  he  gave  a  graphic  account  to  the  Board  of  Ilis- 
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■0O&  In  the  sune  year  he  retained  to  the  United 
States  on  a  visit,  and  while  here  he  married.  Shortly 
after  be  retamed  to^Africa,  to  take  charge  of  a  smidi 
chapel  at  Mount  Yaughan.  In  1841  he  took  {Murt  iil  an 
ex{joriog  expedition,  having  for  its  object  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  station  in  the  district  of  Taboo,  and  in 
1943  he  removed  his  £unily  to  that  locality ;  but  just  as 
he  was  ready  to  commence  his  labors  there  he  died. 
He  poBsesBed  neither  brilliant  talents  nor  a  strong  intel^ 
lect,  but  his  devotion  to  his  work  made  him  so  ear- 
nest and  aeatons  that  everything  gave  way  before  him. 
The  natives  were  attracted  by  the  amiableness  of  his 
ehaiacter,  and  his  inflnence  over  them  was  most  potent 
and  blessed^— H.  W.  Pierson,  AmericOH  MtMrnnary  i/ie- 
■ono/^  p.  449. 

Biinor,  Melchior  Ck>tilieb,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Zilzendorf,  in  the  Silesian  county  of 
Brieg,  Dec  28, 16^ ;  received  his  preparatory  education 
at  the  orphan  school  at  Halle,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  great  proficiency  in  the  ancient  languages; 
in  1709  he  entered  the  gymnasium  at  Zittau,  and  in  1712 
the  oniversity.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Wittenberg;  soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Halle,  to  study 
modem  languagesi,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
mathematics.  Upon  the  completion  of  hb  course  in 
1715,  he  retamed  to  his  native  dty,  where  he  got  a  po- 
sitioa  as  tutor;  in  1720  he  was  appointed  minbter  at 
TeppUwode,  in  the  principality  of  MUnsterberg;  and  in 
1722  minister  at  Landshut  Some  time  after  he  was 
appointed  counsellor  of  the  Prussian  consbtory,  and  in- 
spector of  churches  and  schools  of  the  district  of 
Scfaweidnitz.  He  died  Sept  24,  1748.  Some  of  hb 
most  important  works  are,  Da$  Leben  im  fjeiden^  eine 
Lekka^rrdigt  Uber  Pta,  xUi,  2, 8  (Landshut,  1728,  foL) : 
^Das  ndthige  Wiaaen  ernes  Christen  (Janer,  1728, 12mo) : 
—Kurze  NachridU  van  den  AUSren  der  Juden,  Heiden 
mtf  Ckntten,  mU  einer  BeschreSnm^  des  in  der  Gnadeo' 
tircke  von  Landshut  erbcatten  Altars  (Landshut,  1725, 
ito) '.—ffauptsttmme  der  ehristUchen  Lehre  (ibid.  1726, 
\imy.~-Gtisdidi€  Reden  und  Abbandlungen  (Leipsic 
and  Breslan,  2  vols.  1752, 8vo)  i—Heilige  Bestrachtungen 
56er  dk  Evangdien  (ibid.  1756, 8vo)  .—ffeUige  Betrach- 
te^oi  Uber  <Ue  Leidensgeschichte  Jesu  (ibid.  1757,  large 
8ro).    See  Ddring,  GeUhrte  TheoL  Deutschkends,  s.  v. 

Minorca  (Span.  MenorccC),  one  of  the  Balearic  Isles, 
some  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Majorca,  the  largest 
of  the  gronp,  b  81  miles  long  and  13  miles  wide,  cover- 
ing in  aH  a  territory  of  about  800  square  miles,  and 
ooonUng  37,280  inhabitants,  subject  to  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment. The  coast  of  Minorca,  broken  into  numerous 
hays  and  inlets,  b  fringed  with  islets  and  shoals,  and  its 
sorfSue,  less  mountainous  than  that  of  Majorca,  b  un- 
dulating, rbing  to  its  highest  point  in  Mount  Toro,  4793 
feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Its  chief  productions  are  mar- 
Ue,  date,  plaster,  the  common  cereab  and  legumes,  or- 
anges, silk,  lemons,  oil,  wine,  olives,  and  aromatic  herbs. 
The  dktef  towns  are  Port  Mahon,  the  capital,  and  Ciu- 
dadela,  the  former  capital,  with  a  populatbn  of  about 
4O00L  There  are  many  remains  of  Celtic  civilization  on 
the  island.  The  people  of  Minorca  {Menorqitines)  are 
very  indolent,  the  women  very  stylish  and  polite.  The 
religious  history  of  the  Menorquines  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  their  rulers  that  we  must  refer  to 
the  article  Spain. 

Miiioress  b  another  name  under  which  the  follow- 
as  of  St  CSare  are  disdngubhed.    See  Olabe,  St. 

Iffiiiorites,  a  name  of  the  Franciscan  order,  derived 
from  the  later  denomination  adopted  by  their  founder, 
Fratres  Minores.     See  Fbakciscans. 

Iflnoa,  a  Cretan  hero  and  lawgiver,  figures  in  Greek 
mythok)gy  and  legends.  There  are  many  writers  who 
speak  of  two  characters  of  that  name,  but  Homer  and 
Hesiod  know  of  only  one  Minos,  the  king  of  Cnossus, 
snd  sou  and  friend  of  the  god  Jupiter  himself.  We  are 
told  tbat  Minoe  secured  the  throne  by  promising  sacri- 
fien  to  the  gods,  and  that  when  he  had  acquired  the 


power  he  was  cruel  and  tyrannical;  and  that  after  he 
had  subjected  the  Athenians  he  treated  them  merci- 
lessly, and  required  their  boys  and  virgins  as  sacrifices 
to  the  Minotaur  (q.  v.).  Although  these  legends  and 
fables  are  of  but  little  interest,  l&ios  deserves  a  place 
here  as  a  benefactor  of  the  race ;  and,  if  hb  existence  be 
not  mythical,  he  must  be  ranked  among  the  wise  men 
of  the  earth.  To  him  the  celebrated  Laws  qf  Minos^ 
which  served  as  a  model  ftur  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus, 
are  ascribed.  He  b  said  to  have  dealt  out  justice,  and 
to  have  so  pleased  the  gods  that  he  became  a  judge  of 
the  soub  which  enter^  the  infernal  regions.  Minos 
has  by  some  writers  on  antiquity  been  identified  with 
Manu  (or  Menu),  the  great  Hindtl  lawgiver.  See  Voll- 
mer,  Mythologisches  Wdrterlmch,  s.  v. 

Minotaur  (L  e.  the  BuU  of  Minos)  b  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  conceptions  of  Grecian  mythology.  He 
b  represented  as  the  son  of  Pasipha6  and  a  bull,  for 
which  she  had  conceived  a  passion.  It  was  half  man, 
half  bull— a  man  with  a  bull's  head.  Mines,  the  hus- 
band of  Pasipha^  shut  him  up  in  the  Cnossian  Laby- 
rinth, and  there  fed  him  widi  youths  and  maidens, 
whom  Athens  was  obliged  to  supply  as  an  annual  trib- 
ute, till  Theseus,  with  the  help  of  Ariadne,  slew  the 
monster.  See  Minos.  The  Minotaur  is,  with  some 
probability,  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  Phoenician  sun- 
god.    See  Yollmer,  Mythologisches  Wdrterbuch,  s.  v. 

'^^**Tfh^''l,  BoBBRT,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1788; 
entered  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1818 ;  and  died  in 
Meroersburg,  Pa.,  July  15, 1828.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
talents  and  great  piety  and  zeaL  He  was  especially 
useful  as  a  promoter  of  Sunday-echoob  and  tract  socie- 
ties, and  was  also  an  excellent  and  faithful  minister  of 
the  Word. — Minutes  of  CorferenceSy  ii,  87. 

Bflinster  signified  originally,  as  in  the  writings  of 
Cassian,  St.  Athanasius,  and  Jerome,  the  cell  of  a  soli- 
tary; but  the  word  was  extended  by  Ensebius  to  em- 
brace the  church  or  the  abode  of  a  religioas  community. 
(1.)  A  church  of  regular  canons.  (2.)  A  church  for- 
mcarly  served  by  monks  (in  Germany  the  term  MUnster 
b  stiU  employed,  and  Marmoutier  in  France — majus 
monasterium,  or  great  minster).  (8.)  A  cathedraL  (4.) 
Many  large  churches,  held  by  secular  canons,  were  dig- 
nified by  the  title  of  minster.  (5.)  Paris  churches,  in 
960,  were  called  minsters,  and  several  retain  the  name. 
These  were  the  original  outposts  of  the  Church,  isobted 
stations  of  priests  living  undor  rule  and  in  community, 
which  in  time  became  parishes.  See  Walcott,  Sacred 
ArchcBologg,  8,  y» 

Minster  Ham  b  the  term  applied  to  a  sanctuary- 
house,  in  which  persons  were  afforded  refuge  for  three 
days.  If  it  were  burdened  with  the  king*s  purveyance, 
they  might  remain  for  A  longer  period. 

Minstrel  (1^313,  menaggen\  one  striking  the  harp, 
2  Kings  iii,  15;  avXrirfig,  Matt,  ix,  88,  a  fiiOe-pUsyer^ 
"piper,"  Rev.  xviii,  22).  Music  was  often  employed  by 
the  Hebrews  for  sacred  purposes,  and  in  the  case  of 
Elbha  it  appears  to  have  conduced  to  inspiration  (2 
Rings  iii,  15).  See  Music.  It  was  a  usual  accompani- 
ment of  funerab  likewise  (Matt  ix,  33 ;  comp.  Josephus, 
War,  iii,  9,  5),  as  it  b  sUU  in  the  East  (see  Hackett's 
rihistra,  of  Script,  p.  118).    See  Burial. 

The  Englbh  word  minstrel  represents  the  French  word 
mSnestral,  which  b  itself  a  diminutive  of  nUnistre,  and 
b  applied  to  the  class  of  persons  who  admhdster&i  to 
the  amusement  of  their  patrons  by  their  skill  in  music 
and  poetry.  Chaucer  uses  the  word  minister  in  the 
sense  of  minstrel  in  hb  Di-eame  (Richardson,  s.  v.,  and 
Du  Cange,  GlossJ),  The  class  of  minstreb  had  in  me- 
disval  times  a  social  position  almost  akin  to  the  bards 
and  scalds  whose  Sagas  they  sung  and  whose  inspiration 
they  imitated  at  humble  dbtance.  Musical  sound  has 
been  an  accompaniment  of  religious  worship  in  all  coun- 
tries. The  expert  player  on  the  musical  instrument 
has  been  associated  with  the  possessor  of  yet  higher  fac- 
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cdties  (see  Wilkimon^s  Andaii  Eg^pticaUf  cbap.  ii,  aiid 
re|A«fleiiUitioii8  of  harpers  in  the  tomb  of  Ramettes  III, 
Thebes;  MUller's  HisL  ofGreA  Literature,  chap.  xii). 
The  **  pleasant  voice  and  lovely  song,"  and  the  art  of 
^  pla3ring  well  on  an  instmment)"  were  associated  with 
the  functions  of  prophecy  (Ezek.  xxxiii,  81-^).  Vari- 
ous passages  of  Holy  Scripture  show  that  the  skilful 
performance  of  sacred  music  formed  *  large  portion  of 
the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets;  1  Sam.  x,  5, 
**  Thou  Shalt  meet  a  company  (73r?,  Sept.  X9P^)  ^ 
prophets  coming  down  fh>m  the  hig^  place,  with  a  psal- 
tery, a  tabret,  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before  them  [see  Profh- 
ut],  and  they  shidi  prophesy."  It  is  not  certain  wheth- 
er the  prophets  were  here  distinct  from  the  players  on 
instruments,  but  most  probably  they  were  the  same  in- 
dividuals as  those  of  whom  we  read  elsewhere,  that  they 
**  should  prophesy  with  harps,  with  psalteries,  and  with 
cymbals"  (1  Chron.  xxv,  1);  that  they  resembled  **  the 
sons  of  Asaphj.of  Heman,  and  of  Jeduthun,  who  should 
prophesy  with  a  harp,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
king,  to  give  thanks  and  to  praise  the  Lord"  (see  also 
ver.  6,  7).  In  this  passage  the  performance  of  sacred 
song  and  choral  music  in  the  temple  received  the  exalte 
ed  designation  of  prophecy.  Sacred  music,  "a  joyful 
noise  unto  the  Lord,"  and  "  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord 
upon  an  instrument  of  ten  strings,  and  upon  the  psal- 
tery" (Psa-lxvi,!;  lxxxvii,7;  xcii,  1-8;  c,l),  were  char- 
acteristics of  close  communion  with  God.  The  effect 
produced  upon  the  auditors  is  described  (1  Sam.  x,  6)  as 
being  in  that  instance  very  remarkable— -Saul  is  assured 
that  when  he  hears  the  prophetic  minstrelsy, "  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  will  come  upon  him,  and  he  shall  prophesy 
with  them,  and  be  turned  into  another  man."  See  ver. 
11,  and  comp.  1  Sam.  xix,  20-24,  the  account  of  the 
prophets  being  instructed  by  Samuel,  and  the  effect  of 
the  holy  song  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
upon  Saul's  messmgers,  and  afterwards  upon  Saul  him- 
self. Saul  is  thus  seen  to  be  peculiarly  accessible  to 
the  highest  influences  of  music,  and  hence  the  advice 
tendered  to  him  by  his  servants  (1  Sam.  xvi,  16),  **  Seek 
out  a  man  who  is  a  cunning  player  on  a  harp,  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  when  the  evil  spirit  from  God  is 
upon  thee,  that  he  shall  play  with  his  hand  and  thou 
shalt  be  welL"  The  participial  form  ']t}^  (fh>m  ']l}f  in 
Piel,  which  is  nsed  of  striking  the  strings  of  a  musical 
instrument)  is  here  translated  **a  player,"  and  in  2  Kings 
iii,  15,  **  minstrel"  The  effect  produced  on  Saul  was  re- 
markable. See  Saul.  The  custom  of  applying  such 
a  remedy  to  mental  disturbance  may  be  traced  in  other 
writings.  Thus  Quintil.  (Irutii.  Oral,  lib.  ix,  chap.  4) 
8a3r8, "  Pythagoreis  moris  fuit,  cum  somnum  peterent  ad 
l}Tam  prius  lenire  mentes,  ut  si  qiud  fuisset  turbidiorum 
cogitationum  componerent"(corop.  Plutarch,  De  Musica, 
and  Aristotle,  PoL  lib.  viii,  chap.  5 ;  ApoUonius  Dyscolos, 
De  MiriSf  quoted  by  Grotius,  ad  loc,  larai  17  KardXav' 
<nc  rtft  dtavoiac  UffraotiQ,  See  also  King  Lear,  act.  ii, 
sc.  V,  where  music  is  used  to  bring  back  the  wandering 
mind  of  Lear).  Josephus  (i4fit  vi,  8, 2),  in  bis  account 
of  the  transaction,  associates  the  singing  of  hymns  by 
DaWd  with  the  harp-playing,  and  shows  that  though 
the  tragedy  of  Saul's  Ufc  was  lightened  for  a  while  by 
the  skiUul  minstrelsy  of  David,  the  raving  madness  soon 
triumphed  over  the  tranquillizing  influence  (comp.  1 
Sam.  xviii,  10;  xix,  10).  Weemse  (jChritL  Synagogue, 
chap,  vi,  §  8,  par.  6,  p.  148)  supposes  that  the  music  ap- 
propriate to  such  occasions  was  ^  that  which  the  Greeks 
called  apfioviav,  which  was  the  greatest  and  the  sad- 
dest, and  settled  the  affections." 

In  many  references  of  Holy  Scripture  the  minstrel  and 
the  prophi^  appear  to  be  identical,  and  their  functions 
the  same;  but  in  2  Kings  iii,  15  thdr  respective  func- 
tions are  deariy  distinguished.  The  prophet  Elisha 
needed  the  influence  of  "the  minttrel"  to  soothe  the  irri- 
tation occasioned  by  the  aggravating  alliance  of  Israel 
with  Judah.  Not  until  this  was  efi^ected  would  the  pro- 
phetic influence  guide  him  to  a  sound  vaticination  of 


the  duty  and  destiny  of  the  allied  forces.  The  min- 
strelsy was  produced,  according  to  Procopioa,  by  a  Le- 
vite,  who  sung  the  Psalms  of  Davjd  in  the  hearing  of 
the  prophet ;  if  so,  he  was  thus  the  means  of  prodndng 
that  condidon  of  mind  by  which  the  prophet  was  lifted 
above  the  perceptions  of  his  senses,  anid  the  circmn- 
stances  which  surrounded  him,  into  a  higher  re^on  of 
thought,  where  he  might  by  divine  grace  penetrate  the 
secret  purposes  of  God.  Jarchi  says  that  **on  account 
of  anger  the  Shechinah  had  departed  firom  him  ;**  Eph- 
raem  Syrus,  that  the  object  of  the  music  was  to  at* 
tract  a  crowd  to  hear  the  prophecy;  J.  H.  Micbaelis» 
that  the  prophet's  mind,  disturbed  by  the  impiety  of  the 
Israelites,  might  be  soothed  and  prepared  for  dhioe 
things  by  a  spiritual  song.  According  to  Keil  (Osm. 
on  Kingt,  i,  859,  Eng.  tr.),  **  Elisba  calls  for  a  minstrel,  in 
order  to  gather  in  his  thoughts  by  the  soft  tones  of  mu- 
sic from  the  impression  of  the  outer  wc^d,  and,  by  re- 
pressing the  life  of  self  and  of  the  world,  to  be  transferred 
into  the  state  of  internal  vision,  by  which  his  spirit 
would  be  prepared  to  receive  the  divine  revelation." 
This  in  effect  is  the  view  taken  by  Josephus  {Ant,  ix,8, 
1),  and  the  same  is  expressed  by  Maimonides  in  a  pas- 
sage which  embodies  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  **A11  the  prophets  were  not  aUe  to 
prophesy  at  any  time  that  they  wished ;  but  they  pie- 
pared  their  minds,  and  sat  joyful  and  glad  of  heart,  and 
abstracted ;  for  prophecy  dwelleth  not  in  the  midst  of 
melancholy,  nor  in  the  midst  of  apathy,  but  in  the  midst 
of  joy.  Therefore  the  sons  of  the  prophets  had  before 
them  a  psaltery,  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp, 
and  [thus]  sought  after  prophecy"  (or  prophetic  inspiia- 
tion)  {Yad  hachoMokah,  vii,  5,  Bernard's  Creed  and  Eih' 
ic$  of  the  Jews,  p.  16;  see  also  note  to  p.  114).  Kimdii 
quotes  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that,  after  the  ascension 
of  his  master  Elijah,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  bad  not 
dwelt  upon  Elisha  because  he  was  mourning,  and  the 
spirit  of  holiness  does  not  dwell  but  in  the  midst  of  joy. 
The  references  given  above  to  the  power  and  dignity  of 
song  may  sufficiently  explain  the  occurrence.  The  spir- 
itual ecstasy  was  often  bestowed  without  any  Dkcana, 
but  many  instances  are  g^ven  of  subordinate  physical 
agencies  being  instrumental  in  its  production  (Ezek.u, 
2;  iii, 24;  l8a.vi,l;  AcUx,9,10;  Rev.i,9,10). 

The  word  minstrel  is  used  of  the  aitXtirac  who,  in 
MatU  ix,  28,  are  represented  as  mourning  and  making  a 
noise  on  the  death  of  Jairus's  daughter.  The  custom 
of  hiring  mourners  at  the  death  of  friends  is  seen  mi 
Etruscan  amphone,  tombs,  and  bast-reliefs  (see  Dennis's 
Etruria,  i,  295 ;  ii,  844, 854,  where  music  was  considered 
appropriate ;  and  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  ii,  866- 
878).  Skill  in  lamentation  (Amos  v,  16 ;  Jer.  ix,  17)  was 
not  necessarily  skill  in  pla^dng  on  the  pipe  or  flute,  but 
probably  included  that  accomplishment  (Ecdes.  xii,  5; 
2  Chron.  xxxv,  25). — Kitto ;  Smith.    See  Movrkikg. 

Minstrels'  Oallery,  in  a  church,  forms  a  sort  of 
orchestra  for  the  accommodation  of  vocal  and  instm- 
mental  performers.  It  is  quite  common  in  Continental 
churches,  but  is  very  rarely  met  'With  in  England. 
There  is  a  galleiy  of  this  sort  over  the  altax>-ecreen  at 
Chichester  cathedral,  and  another,  much  more  remark- 
able, near  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  choir  of 
Exeter  cathedimL  It  is  supported  upon  thirteen  pil- 
lars, between  every  two  of  which,  in  a  niched  recesi, 
there  is  a  sculptured  representation  of  an  angel  playing 
upon  a  musical  instrument  Among  these  we  obsenre 
the  dttem,  bagpipe,  harp,  violin,  pipe,  tambourine,  etc 
The  roof  of  Outwell  church,  Norfolk,  and  the  minstrels' 
column  at  Beverley,  also  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  mu- 
sical instruments  anciently  used  in  our  churches,  in- 
dependent of  the  organ  and  the  regalls,  which  was  a 
small  portable  organ,  having  one  row  of  pipes  giving 
the  treble  notes,  the  same  number  of  keys,  and  a  small 
pair  of  bellows  moved  with  the  left  hand. — Staunton's 
Eccles.  DicL  s.  v. 

Mint  {ifivoofiov,  sweet'Scented)  occurs  (Matt,  xxiii. 
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t3;  Luke  zi,4a)  amoi^  the  ■miUergiTdra  herb*  whic 

ibt  Phaiisea  punctUiouity  tithed.  See  Amise;  Dilu 
I(  wtf  much  eauemed  aa  M  wanning  caudiment  by  Che 
udHiU  (Pliny,  xix,  47;  xx,  6»;  xxi,  IS;  DioscDi.  iii, 
11;  Martial,  X,  18, 8  Bq.;  the  Romana  calliug  itntmiia, 
and  the  Greeks  /uVSit)  as  well  as  the  Jews  (Hishni, 
OtiiM.  i,  ! ;  OioL  viii,  I  -,  aUa  the  Talmudieal  tiacu 
SitK  tit-Jobd,  rii,  2 ;  SkA.  vii,  1 ;  the  lahbins  coll  it 
f-'yo  \  it  waa  BToi  strewed,  Tor  the  sake  of  its  odor, 
Dp«  the  fluon  oT  honsee  and  ayTugogtiet,  Boztinf,  La. 
Sai.  p,  13S8),aiid  as  it  Mill  is  in  Eastern  oonntries  (Raf- 
feoiu  DelUe,  fjbra  Ai^gpt,  in  the  Doer,  de  t^ffU, 
lii).  "  Some  cnmmeatalan  bare  soppoaed  that  auch 
bebs  as  miDt,  anise  (dill),  and  comin,  were  not  titba- 
ble  by  Uw,  and  that  the  Pharisees  solely  ftom  an  over- 
■uiiiKd  seal  paid  tithe*  for  them ;  but  aa  dill  was  sab- 
ject  ID  titha  (MaUBroti,  iv,  &),  it  ia  most  probable  that 
lbs  other  herin  menCkmed  with  it  were  alao  tithed,  and 
this  is  faBy  omToborated  by  our  Lord's  own  words  i 
'  Tboe  ought  ye  la  hare  done.'  The  Phaiiseea,  tbere- 
(im,  aie  not  cenaured  for  pajing  tithes  of  things  ub- 
LithaUe  by  Uw,  but  for  paying  nwre  itgard  Co  a  sem- 
pulooa  exactoeaa  in  these  mioor  dnCies  than  to  impor- 
uul  nxml  obligations"  (Smith). 

"  It  is  difficult  lo  decanniDe  tbe  exact  apedes 
ricty  of  mint  employed  by  the  ancienta.  These 
mSDiu  aped«  very  neariy  allied  to  one  anotber.  They 
unally  grow  in  moist  aituations,  and  aie  herbaceous, 
pensnial,  of  powerfol  odor,  espedally  when  bmiaed,  and 
bate  man  reddish-colared  flowere,  arranged  in  spikes 
«  wbiRls;  Tbe  taate  of  these  plaoCa  is  bitter,  wann, 
indpoiigent,  but  leaving  a  aensscion  of  coolness  on  the 
tengne ;  In  tbeir  properCies  they  are  so  umilar  to  each 


bv  Biiacll  at  Aleppo,  and  mentioned  by  him  aa  one  of 
liw  bertie  cultivated  in  the  gardens  there.  It  alao  oc- 
nin  in  Greece,  Taunts,  Caucasus,  the  Altai  Range,  and 
B  tai as  Cashmeie.  U.aitmtU  is  also  a  widely-dtlTaBed 
ts*aia,  being  found  in  Greece,  in  paits  of  Caucasus,  in 
the  Altai  Range,  and  in  Ca9hDtcrE"(SitCo>  (See  Celai 
ftiervL  i,  543  gq.)  Lady  Cafcott  (,Ser^.  Htri.  p.  280) 
makta  the  foUowiog  ingenbus  remark:  "I  know  not 
■betbet  mint  were  originally  one  of  the  bitter  herbs 
with  which  tbe  Israelites  eat  the  Pascbal  lamb,  but  our 
use  of  it  wicb  roast  lamb,  particularly  about  Eaatei  time, 
UKlines  me  to  sappoae  it  was."  The  same  writer  also 
ohaores  that  the  modem  Jews  eat  horseradish  and 
i^btTvil  with  lamb.  The  wood-cut  representa  llie  hotse 
nant  ( JT,  igimilru),  which  is  common  in  Syria,  and,  ac- 
coidii^  to  RoBsell  (A'oiL  fur.  d/ .4  itpfw,  p.  89),  found  in 
the  gardena  at  Aleppo;  if.  safim  ia  generally  supposed 
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to  be  only  a  vaiiel]'  of  M.  amatit,  another  spedes  of 
mint;  perhaps  all  these  were  known  to  tbe  ancieuCs. 
The  mints  belong  Co  the  large  natural  order  LMata. 

Btitttert,  Petib,  a  Dutch  theoli^n,  flourished  for 
muiy  yeaii  at  Ueeiie,  in  Holland,  aboiiC  tbe  beginning 
of  the  18ch  cenCury.  He  was  noted  for  his  great  learn- 
ing as  ■  Biblical  scholar  and  theologian.  His  principal 
wcvk  was  the  Lexicon  Graco-Latiaiim  in  AWum  TVi- 
tamaitam  Jem  ChritH;  cum  Pra/ationt  J.  G.  Prilii 
(Francof.  1728,  4to).  There  was  no  better  lexicon  than 
this  of  Mintert  previous  Co  tbe  publication  of  Schleus- 
ner*!  Nomia  Ledcon.  It  is  valuable  for  ics  ntunerous 
rafereneesto  tbe  Hebrew  &criptuns  and  the  SepCuagint ; 
and  is  helpful  as  a  concordance  as  well  as  a  lexicon  to 
tbe  student  of  tbe  N.-T.  Scriptures  in  the  original  ver- 
non.~Eitlo,Csclep.iifBibLLit,  s.y. 

Miutnin,  Robert  Browns,  an  American  phiUn- 
thropiat,  who  was  bom  in  New  York  City  Nov.  Ifi,  1806, 
and  with  a  good  preparatory  education  entered  bu^- 
ness  and  b^ame  a  snccessfnl  merchant,  deserves  a 
place  bere  as  one  of  tbe  footiders  of  the  celebrated  SI. 
LvMi  Botpital,  one  of  the  noblest  of  New  York  chari- 
ties. Uintum  also  labored  for  the  poor  and  the  sick  in 
many  other  ways,  and  his  name  deserves  Co  be  remem- 
bered in  Christian  society.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
commissionerH  of  emigration,  and  an  originator  of  tbe 
association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
He  died  Jan.  9, 1866. 

Mlauodo  (or  Minuccl),  a  learned  Roman  Catho- 
lic prelate,  was  bom  at  Serravalle,  Italy,  in  ISfil.  After 
having  been  prevoat  at  OeCtingen,  Germany,  he  becanw 
counsdlor  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  He  was  next  secre- 
tary successively  to  popes  Innocent  IX  and  Clement 
Tin.  The  latter  appointed  him  in  lfi96  archbishop  of 
Zsra,  in  Dslmada.  He  was  appoinCed  by  the  republic 
of  Venice  to  negodace  a  peace  with  the  Uscoques  (ad- 
venturers), fugitives  from  Dalmalia,  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  difflciiltiea  existing  between  Austria  and 
Venice  to  rob  and  ransack  the  inhabitants  of  the  borders 
of  both  countries.  Mtnuceio  died  in  Munich  in  1604. 
He  wrote  In  Italian  the  histnry  of  these  filibusters  up  Co 
1602 ;  it  wss  published  at  Venice  (1676,  4to)  under  the 
title  of  Staria  degli  Utaxxhi,  with  a  continuation  as  far 
as  1616  by  Paoli  Saqil  He  also  wrote  Vila  tnada  Aa- 
gutta  de  Sa-raraUe,  in  the  Bollandiets  (of  March  27> 
and  in  the  Sapplivienl  de  .Surtm.— ITghelli,  IlaUa  Sacra, 
vol  V ;  Hoefer,  A'obp.  Biog.  Gitiirair,  e.  v. 

Mluaolns  Felix,  Marcus,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated apologista  of  the  early  Latin  Church,  flourished 

toty  beyond  Che  fact  Chat  he  was  a  naCive  of  Africa,  but 
removed  to  Rome,  and  there  successfully  exerdseil  Che 
prafea»on  uf  advocate' until  hia  conversion  tu  Chrietian- 
iCy.  LacCantius  (ftu(.  iKr.  L  i,  c.  q ;  L  v,  vi)  and  Jerome 
are  loud  in  his  praise,  and  assure  us  that  Itlinucius  was 
much  admired  for  hia  eloquence.  He  is  ever  to  be  re- 
membered by  the  Christian  Church  Bfl  one  of  her  ablest 
defenders  in  a  work  of  his  entitled  Oc'avint,  which  is  a 
dialogue  between  a  Christian  called  Uclavius  and  a  hea- 
then called  Ceedlius,  concerning  Che  merits  of  the  two  re- 
ti^ons  which  were  then  striving  forsupremscy.  In  this 
dialogue,  Oclaviua  repels  the  absurd  imputations  of  the 
heathens  against  tbe  eariy  Christians,  whom  they  ac- 
cused of  all  sorts  of  impurities  and  crimes  in  thdr  re- 
ligious meetings,  llirough  fear  of  pcrwculion,  these 
meetings  t«ok  place  mostly  at  night  and  in  concealed 
places,  which  circumstances  exposed  tbem  U>  the  oblo- 
quy of  vulgar  ignorance.  At  the  same  time  Octsviua 
retorts  upon  his  co-disputant  by  exposing  the  notorious- 
ly licentious  practices  of  the  heathens.  Tbe  style  of 
this  work  is  argumentative  and  suffidently  pure;  the 
language  is  animated,  and  the  mode  of  b-eating  the  sub- 
ject attractive,  being  mixed  up  with  mythidogical 
learning  and  much  informacion  concerning  the  customs 
and  opinions  of  that  interesting  period.  "  It  is,"  says 
Neander,  "a  felidtoua  and   dramatic  representation 
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seized  from  life,  replete  with  good-flense,  and  pervaded 
by  a  lively  Christian  feding."  As  an  apology  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  work  of  Minucios  Felix  is  a  companion  to 
those  of  Clemens  Alexandrinns,  Athenagoras,  Theophi- 
los  of  Antioch,  Justin,  Tertullian,  and  other  early  ad- 
vocates of  the  Christian  faith  in  ita  times  of  trial  and 
depression,  and  forms  a  link  between  them  and  those  of 
Amobius,  Lactantius,  Eosebius,  Ambrose,  and  the  other 
fathers  of  the  4th  century.  OctaciuM  was  at  one  time 
attributed  to  Amobius,  and  was  inserted  as  the  eighth 
book  of  his  disputations  Adcertus  GenUt;  but  Balduin 
pnbUshed  a  Dissertaium  <m  Mitmdut  (Kiel,  1685),  which 
unquestionably  places  the  authorship  where  it  belongs 
— ^with  Minudua.  Octavius  is  now  extant  only  in  one 
MS.  copy,  which  had  remained  unnoticed  in  the  Vatican 
library  until  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X,  who  gave  it  to 
Francis  I  of  France.  It  has  gone  through  many  edi- 
tions, among  which  those  by  James  Gronevius  (Leyden, 
1709),  by  Davis  (Cambridge,  1712),  and  by  OrelU  (Turic. 
1836),  deserve  notice.  The  latter  is  accompanied  by 
numcirous  notes  by  Dr.  Davb  and  others,  and  a  disserta- 
tion, or  commentary,  by  Baldwin.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  the  abb^  De  (xonrcy,  into  German 
by  Russwurm  (Turic  1836)  and  LUbkert  (Leips.  1836), 
and  into  English,  also,  in  Reeve^s  ApoU>g%e$  of  Justin 
Martyr^  etc,  vol.  ii.  The  latest  and  best  edition  of  the 
original  is  by  Carl  Halm  (Vienna,  1867). 

Another  vrork,  entitled  De  FatOy  against  astrologers, 
is  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  being  ascribed  to  Minucius, 
although  Jerome  expresses  doubts  concerning  its  author- 
ship. This  work  is  not  known  to  be  extant  now.  See 
Schaff,  Ch,  HiaL  voL  1;  Hagenbach,  Hitt,  of  Doctrines^ 
i,  63  sq.;  Du  Pin,  Biblioth,  des  auU  Ecckt,  i,  117  sq.; 
Schrockh,  KirckmgescK  iii,  420  sq.;  Jah-b,  deutMck, 
TheoL  1867,  Oct.;  Meier,  De  Minucio  Felice  (Zurich, 
1824, 8vo).    (J.H.W.) 

Minution  is  a  term  applied  by  monastics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  phlebotomy,  which  was  much  in  fashion 
in  those  times.  In  some  abbeys  a  bleeding-house,  called 
FUbotomfiria,  was  sustained.  For  details  on  the  prac- 
tices of  the  monastics  in  minution,  see  Fosbrooke,  British 
MonacMsm  (Lond.  1817, 4to),  p.  821. 

Minzooobl,  Francesco,  a  renowned  painter  of  the 
Bolognese  school,  sometimes  called  II  vecchio  cH  8<m 
Bernardo f  was  bom  la  Florence  in  1513.  In  his  youth 
he  studied  the  works  of  Palmigiani  in  his  native  city, 
and  from  him  he  acquired  a  weak  style,  as  evinced  in 
his  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  at  the  Padri  OsservantL 
Afleirwards  he  changed  his  manner,  assuming  a  more 
correct  and  beautiful  style ;  and  his  subsequent  produc- 
tions are  marked  by  a  beauty  and  grace  rivalling  nature 
herself.  Among  his  most  careful  worics  may  be  men- 
tioned two  lateral  pictures  at  the  cathedral  of  Loretto,  in 
a  chapel  of  S.  Francisco  di  Paola.  They  represent  the 
Sacrifice  of  Melchizedek  and  the  Miracle  of  the  Mcuma, 
in  which  the  prophets  and  principal  characters  are  given 
with  great  dignity  and  nobleness.  Scanneli  extols  a 
specimen  of  his  works  in  fresco  on  the  ceiling  of  S. 
Maria  della  Grata  in  Forli,  representing  the  DeUy  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  angels :  figures  full  of  spirit, 
majestic,  varied,  and  painted  with  a  power  and  skill  in 
foreshortening  which  entitles  him  to  greater  celebrity 
than  he  enjoys.  He  left,  also,  a  number  of  productions 
in  the  cathedral  at  S.  Domenico.  He  was  so  much  ad- 
mired that  upon  the  demolition  of  the  chapels  his  least 
celebrated  frescos  were  carefully  cut  out  and  preserved. 
He  died  in  1574.  See  Lanzi's  History  ofPairUitiff,  trans, 
by  Roflcoe  (London,  1 847, 8  vols.  8vo),  iii,  56.    (R.  M.  F.) 

Miph'kad  (Heb.  Miphhad',  "^^Bp,  review  or  cen- 
sus of  the  people,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  9,  etc ;  or  mandaU^ 
as  in  2  Chron.  xxxi,  13;  Sept.  Ma^eca^,VuIg.yiidtcMi- 
/»),  the  name  of  a  gate  of  Jerusalem,  situated  opposite 
the  reffldence  of  the  Nethinim  and  the  bazaars,  between 
the  Horse-gate  and  the  angle  of  the  old  wall  near  the 
Sheep-gate  (Neh.  iii,  81) ;  probably  identical  with  the 
Prison-gate  (Neh.  xii,  89),  under  the  middle  of  the 


bridge  spanning  the  Tyroposon  (see  Stiong's  Harwi,  ami 
Expos,  of  the  Gosp,  Append,  ii,  p.  15).  Barday  {Ciiy 
of  the  Great  King,  p.  156)  identifies  it  with  the  High- 
gate  of  Benjamin  (Jer.  xx,  2),  and  locates  it  at  the  west 
end  of  the  bridge ;  but  that  gate  was  probably  situated 
elsewhere.  **The  name  may  refer  to  aome  memorable 
census  of  the  people,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  David  (2 
Sam.  xxiv,  9,  and  1  Chron.  xxi,  5,  in  each  of  which  the 
word  used  for  '  numb^  is  m^Moad),  or  to  the  superio- 
tendenta  of  some  portion  of  the  worship  {Pekidimf  see  2 
Chron.  xxxi,  18)"  (Smith).    See  jKBuaALKM. 

BCiraband,  Jbah  Baptistb,  a  French  pbilosopher 
of  some  celebrity,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1675,  and  died  in 
1760.  He  was  at  home  in  the  literatore  of  Italy  and  of 
Spain,  and  made  many  valuable  translations;  among 
others,  he  rendered  Tasso's  Jerusaiem  Delivered  and  the 
Orktndo  Furioso.  He  also  wrote  several  phikeophioal 
treatises,  which  in  1726  secured  him  admission  to  the 
French  Academy.  Hb  most  impOTtant  works  are,  Le 
Monde,  son  oriffine,  son  antiquiUf  and  Sentimem  dm 
Philosophes  sur  la  matwrede  Vdme,  Miraband  waa  for 
a  long  time  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Systswue  de 
la  Nature,  now  known  to  have  been  written  by  barao 
D'Holbach.  See  D*Alembert,  HisUmt  des  Membns  de 
fAcademie  Franfoise;  Hoefer,  Novv,  Biog.  GhUr<de, 
S.V.;  Vehenreg,  Hisi,  of  Philosophy,  voLiL 

Bliraole  Plays.    See  Mtstkribs. 

Bliraoles.  In  every  age  there  are  certain  great 
movements  of  human  thought,  which  more  or  less  in- 
fluence the  convictions  of  men  in  the  mass,  and  carry 
them  on  to  conclusions  which,  but  a  few  years  before, 
would  have  seemed  altogether  improbaUe.  Sometimes 
it  is  very  difilcult  to  account  for  these  movements 
There  has  often  been  no  master-mind  leading  the  way : 
whatever  works  have  been  written  have  rather  been 
the  result  of  the  wave  of  thought  passing  over  that 
small  portion  of  the  world  which  thinks  than  the  cause 
of  the  wave.  As  far  as  cause  can  be  tiaced*  the  new 
movement  is  a  reaction,  a  recoil  of  the  mind,  from  that 
which  has  gone  before,  whether  in  the  way  of  dissatis- 
faction at  the  sloth  and  inactivity  of  the  previous  ^e, 
and  at  its  being  ignobly  content  to  have  do  high  as- 
piration, no  high  sense  of  the  nobleness  of  man*s  mis- 
sion, or  a  rebound  from  overstrained  dogmatism  and 
principles  urged  on  to  an  extent  which  made  them  prac- 
tically a  burden  and  wearisomeness  too  great  for  men 
to  endure. 

The  latter  is  perhaps  the  m<ne  common  origin  of  new 
devebpments  of  thought,  and  is  a  pow^  larger  and 
more  constantly  at  work  than  men  are  apt  to  imagiue. 
But  the  explanation  of  the  movements  erf"  the  mind  in 
our  own  time  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  meannesi 
of  the  last  century.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  not  a  time 
of  high  purposes,  though  the  War  of  Independence  on 
the  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  resistance  to  the 
despotism  of  Napoleon  on  the  other,  show  Uiat  it  was 
not  wanting  in  great  practical  results.  But  as  the  pres- 
ent century  advanced,  the  old  lethargy  which  had  en- 
wrapped the  minds  of  the  English-speaking  race  gave 
way.  Some  men  became  intensely  active  in  workiog 
for  practical  reforms;  others  set  new  modes  of  thought 
in  motion,  and  everywhere  there  was  an  eager  dosire 
for  thoroughness,  and  for  probing  the  principles  of 
things  to  the  very  bottom.  The  oM  argument  of  '^ con- 
tinuance''— that  a  thing  should  still  exist  because  it  had 
existed — gave  way  to  an  intense  realism,  which  would 
let  nothing  exist  unless  it  could  prove  its  right  to  ex- 
istence. Utilitarianism  became  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  that  poetry  which  often  gilds  a  sleepy  age,  and 
makes  it  dwell  at  peace  in  a  dreamland  of  repoae,  van- 
ished before  the  energy  of  men  keenly  alive  to  the  ne- 
cessities and  imperfections  of  the  present. 

It  b  this  intense  realism  that  has  made  men  restless 
and  ill  at  ease  at  having  to  believe  in  miradesL  Aminde 
stands  on  entirely  different  grounds  from  the  whole  pres- 
ent order  of  things,  and  b  out  of  harmony  with  the  main 
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conent  of  our  thoughts.  There  have  been  ages  when 
men  lived  for  the  future,  when  the  present  was  neglected, 
and  things  unseen  were  the  realities  which  engrossed 
tbeir  thoughts.  When  we  read  the  accounts  of  the 
trials  for  witchcraft  in  New  England  a  century  or  two 
Sgo,  we  find  not  the  accusers  only,  but  the  accused  full 
of  ideas  of  the  pretematuraL  What  they  saw  had  but 
sHgfat  influence  upon  them ;  what  they  imagined  had 
ilMie  power  over  their  minds.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
lire  in  the  present.  The  turn  of  our  minds  is  to  verify 
everything.  We  call  for  proof,  and  whatever  cannot  be 
pHMred  we  reject.  It  is  not  merely  miracles  which  we 
crest  thus,  but  most  of  what  the  last  century  regarded 
ai  historical  realities.  The  intense  historic^  activity 
of  the  present  day,  which  has  rewritten  for  us  the  an- 
mb  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  the  Church  and  of  Eng- 
Isnd,  of  the  great  eras  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands, 
besides  special  studies  of  great  value,  has  its  origin  in 
thst  Mune  spirit  for  searching  and  proving  which  leads 
80  msny  to  reject  miracles. 

It  is  altogether  unfair  to  lay  the  rejection  of  miiades 
to  the  charge  of  physical  science.  The  leaders  of  sd- 
enoe  are  as  thoroughly  realistic  as  our  historians  and 
ocn  of  letters,  but  not  more  so.  They  are  themselves 
phenomena  of  an  age  which  perpetually  asks  What  is? 
They  inquire  into  the  conformation  of  the  earth  and  its 
oomtitaents;  into  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  laws  which  govern  them,  with  the  same  eager- 
nca  to  find  out  present  facts,  and  the  explanation  of 
them,  as  animates  the  historian  and  the  practical  r^ 
fixmer.  Old  beliefs  in  our  day  can  no  more  stand  their 
groand  than  old  laws  and  old  customs,  unless  they  can 
prove  their  right  to  stand  by  an  appeal  to  present  use- 
fidncM.  It  is  of  no  use  to  appeal  to  anything  else.  In 
the  present  state  of  men's  minds,  if  a  thing  does  not  fit 
in  to  the  present,  it  seems  to  have  no  right  to  exist  at  aU. 

Bnt  if  the  progress  of  phjrsical  science  has  little  to  do 
with  the  dislike  to  miracles  and  the  supernatural,  the 
rapid  increase  of  material  wealth,  and  the  advance  made 
in  everything  which  tends  to  present  comfort  and  en- 
joyflsent,  have  much  to  do  with  it.  We  are  living  in 
an  age  when  the  present  is  fall  of  enjoyment.  By  our 
large  ssoendertcy  over  the  powers  of  nature,  the  earth 
yiekb  as  itn  treasmes  vrith  a  bountifulness  never  known 
before.  Our  homes  are  replete  with  comforts  and  lux- 
ma  little  dreamed  of  by  those  who  went  before;  and 
the  secret  forces  of  nature  are  pressed  into  our  service, 
and  do  our  bidding.  Side  by  side  with  this  sutjection 
of  natore  there  has  grown  up  a  greatness  of  material 
enterprise  unknown  before.  Vast  projects  are  under- 
taken and  persevered  in,  before  which  the  greatest  mer- 
chant princes  of  antiquity  would  have  qujuled.  There 
is  a  grandeur  of  conception,  a  nobleness  of  purpose,  an 
nnifindung  courage  in  many  of  the  commercial  under^ 
takmgs  of  the  present  day,  which,  though  gain  nuiy  be 
their  fimd  object,  yet  give  them  a  dignity  and  a  poetry 
that  make  them  for  the  time  enough  to  conceal  the 
oeep  cravings  which  are  man's  peculiar  endowment,  and 
vhich  mark  him  out  as  abeing  destined  for  no  common 
Pwfjwes. 

Tet  this  present  greatness  of  material  things  dwarfs 
many  of  man's  higher  gifts.  Its  influence  begins  early. 
£ven  in  education  it  inakes  men  aim  chiefly  at  utilita- 
rian olijects,  and  at  too  early  results.  Parents  do  not 
care  for  anything  which  does  not  lead  directly  and  at 
ooce  to  profit  and  pay.  Whatever  develops  man's 
thinking  powers,  and  ainos  simply  at  making  him  bet^ 
ter  and  nobler  in  himself,  is  thrust  aside.  It  would  take 
too  much  time;  defer  too  long  the  quick  harvest  of 
gains;  might  make  men  even  indifferent  to  worldly 
prosperity,  and  unwilling  to  sacrifice  everything  to  ma- 
terial wealUu  Or,  at  all  events,  it  lies  out  of  liie  circle 
of  men's  every-day  thoughts.  Life  is  an  eager  race, 
with  boundless  prizes  for  all  who  press  onwards  and 
upwards.  In  so  active  a  contest,  vrith  every  energy 
on  the  itietch,  and  every  exertion  richly  rewarded,  it  i» 
00  wonder  if  the  present  is  enough ;  and  in  its  enjoy- 


ment men  thrust  fW>m  them  indignantly  everything 
that  would  interfere  with  and  render  them  less  fit  for 
the  keen  struggle  after  earthly  success. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  inakes  it  so  difikult  for  men  to 
believe  in  miracles.  The  purpose  of  mirades,  and  their 
whole  use  and  intention  hold  so  entirely  distinct  a  place 
from  that  which  is  now  the  main  purpose  of  the  mass 
of  men,  that  they  will  hear  no  evidence  for  them,  nor 
stop  calmly  to  consider  whether  they  may  not  after  all 
hoM  a  necessary  place  in  the  order  of  things,  and  be  as 
indispensable  for  man's  perfectness  as  is  thb  present  ac- 
tivity. What  too  many  do  is  to  put  aside  the  consid- 
eration of  them  entirely.  They  have  a  sort  of  notion 
that  miracles  contradict  the  laws  of  nature,  and  are 
therefore  impossible.  Without  perhaps  denying  the 
historical  aocurftcy  of  the  Gospels  in  the  main,  they  yet 
suppose  that  they  were  written  by  credulous  men  in  a 
credulous  age,  and  that  if  cool  observers  had  been  pres- 
ent, they  could  have  explained  on  natural  grounds  all 
that  took  place.  Probably  they  do  not  think  much 
about  the  supernatural  at  aU.  They  have  plenty  to  oc- 
cupy them ;  have  no  spare  time ;  find  their  lives  full  of 
interest;  they  rise  early  to  their  labor  and  late  take 
rest;  and  so  are  content  with  a  general  feeling  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  man  being  what 
he  is,  and  of  the  world  being  what  it  is,  time  will  reveal 
it,  and  that  no  obligation  lies  upon  a  busy  man  to  in- 
quire into  abstruse  questions,  with  no  present  profit. 
When  business  is  over  and  old  age  has  come,  then  it 
wUl  be  his  duty  to  make  his  peace  with  God.  And  he 
will  do  so  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  other  men  do.  Re^ 
ligion  is  a  thing  relegated  to  the  background  for  the 
present;  in  due  time  he  will  attend  to  it  as  a  practical 
matter,  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  will  attend  to  the 
making  of  his  will. 

This  thorough  realism  of  the  19th  century,  intensified 
by  the  vast  facUities  of  combined  action  and  mutual  in- 
tercourse, which  make  us  live  constantly  in  one  an- 
other's company,  would  banish  all  care  and  thought  of 
the  future  from  our  minds,  if  it  were  not  that  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  God  and  of  a  future  life  is  an  un- 
dying conviction  of  our  nature.  It  is  a  necessary  part 
of  otirselves  to  look  forward.  No  present  gains  or  suc- 
cesses can  content  us.  We  turn  always  to  the  future, 
and  that  with  an  eagerness  which  would  make  life  un- 
endurable if  we  were  forced  to  believe  that  life  were  alL 
The  doctrine  of  aimihilation  may  be  professed,  but  can 
never  really  be  believed ;  for  it  violates  the  deepest  in- 
stincts of  our  hearts.  And  thus  compelled  by  the  very 
constitution  of  our  natures  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  that  we  exist  after  death,  religion  itself  be- 
comes a  very  real  thing,  and  supplies  a  real  need.  The 
existence  of  a  God  and  the  immortality  of  man  are  not 
doctrines  which  need  proving.  They  are  intuitioup, 
innate  ideas,  which  may  and  do  gain  form  and  shape 
from  advancing  knowledge,  but  which  grew  out  of  the 
soul  itselfl  Over  the  savage  they  have  little  influence, 
but  civilized  and  thinking  man  can  never  be  complete 
and  entire  unless  these  deep  instincts  of  his  inner  being 
have  their  needs  fnUy  met  and  satisfied.  In  a  man 
who  stands  perfect  and  complete,  the  necessities  of  the 
future  must  be  as  fully  and  entirely  recognised  and  sup- 
plied as  the  requirements  of  the  present.  He  muyt 
have  a  religion. 

Now  religion  b  either  natural  or  revealed.  Not  that 
these  two  are  opposed.  The  revealed  religion  which 
we  Christians  profess  contains  and  gives  new  authority 
to  all  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  while  extending  it- 
self far  beyond  them.  Natural  religion  is  a  dim  feeling 
and  groping  after  God  as  manifested  in  his  works,  antt 
a  distinguishing  of  right  from  wrong,  as  far  as  the  indi- 
cations of  a  righteous  government  existing  now,  and  the 
laws  of  our  oym  nature,  and  the  marvellous  gift  of  con- 
science, enable  us  to  do  so.  In  revealed  religion  we  have 
fuller  knowledge :  knowledge  of  God's  attributes,  not 
merely  as  far  as  we  can  trace  them  in  his  works,  but  still 
more  as  they  are  manifested  in  his  dealings  with  man,  u 
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made  known  to  us  in  reveUtion  itself;  knowledge  of  man, 
both  as  regards  his  present  state  and  his  future  hopes; 
more  exact  knowledge,  too,  of  right  and  wrong,  the  ap- 
peal now  lying  not  to  the  vaiying  codes  of  human  mo- 
rality, nor  even  to  the  inner  conscience,  which,  as  a  fac- 
ulty capable  of  education  and  development,  is  no  rig^d 
role,  but  one  which  beads  to  every  state  of  things,  and 
adapts  itself  to  every  stage  and  degree  of  human  prog- 
ress and  decay.  Under  a  revealed  religion  the  appral 
ii!  to  an  unchanging  law  of  Grod.  Morality  has  at  last  a 
settled  basis,  and  man  a  fixed  standard  by  which  to 
judge  his  actions. 

Now  it  seems  almost  supererogatory  to  show  that 
natural  religion  does  not  suffice  for  man's  wants.  We 
know  of  no  one  who  has  definitely  asserted  that  it  does. 
Even  Kant,  though  he  appears  to  think  that  Christian- 
ity might  now  be  dispensed  with,  yet  distinctly  holds 
that  natural  religion,  without  the  teaching  of  Christian- 
ity, would  not  even  now  have  been  enlightened  enough, 
or  pore  enough,  or  certain  enough,  to  guide  man's  life.* 
But  the  whole  state  of  the  heathen  world  before  Christ 
came,  and  now  wherever  Christianity  is  unknown,  is 
proof  sufficient  of  the  utter  powerlessness  of  natural  re- 
ligion. The  Greek  world,  with  its  marvellous  taste  in 
art  and  appreciation  of  the  beantiful,  was  jret  intensely 
wicked.  The  stete  of  things  at  Rome  under  the  empire 
was  so  foul  that  modem  pens  would  blush  to  describe  it. 
What  natural  religion  is  where  civilization  does  not  ex- 
ist, the  condition  now  of  savage  tribes  proves  deariy 
enough.  We  will  touch  therefore  only  upon  one  point, 
that  of  progress.  Apart  from  Christianity,  there  are 
at  most  in  the  world  the  very  faintest  indications  of 
progress;  usually  none  at  aU.  In  no  form  of  natural 
religion,  in  no  heathen  religion,  was  there  anything  to 
lead  man  onward,  or  to  make  him  better.  At  best,  as 
under  Mohammedanism,  or  the  religion  of  Confucius, 
there  was  stagnation.  And  when,  as  in  the  case  of  so 
many  of  the  older  civilizations  of  the  worid,  decay  set 
in,  there  was  no  recuperative  force.  Man  sank  steadily 
and  hopelessly.  In  the  Old  Testament  alone  do  we  find 
the  thought  of  progress.  A  nation  is  there  formed  for 
a  high  and  unique  purpose;  and  to  shape  it  for  its  end 
it  is  placed  in  a  special  and  immediate  relation  to  God, 
and  is  Uught  by  messengers  sent  directly  by  him.  Un- 
der this  special  dispensation,  its  one  business  was  to 
grow  fit  for  the  work  prepared  for  it;  its  one  motto, 
progress.  In  the  New  Testament,  progress  is  the  cen- 
tral thought  everywhere  present;  but  no  longer  now  for 
one  nation— it  is  progress  for  all  mankind.  It  is  a  new 
kingdom  that  is  proclaimed,  and  all  who  enter  it  are 
required  to  put  away  old  things,  and  become  new.  It 
belongs  to  men  who  have  left  their  previous  condition 
far  behind,  and  who,  forgetting  what  is  past,  *<  reach 
forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before.**  And  special 
stress  is  laid  everywhere  upon  the  duty  of  bringing  all 
men  into  this  new  kingdom,  and  of  Christians  being 
the  purifying  salt  which  is  to  preserve  the  whole  world. 

The  means  by  which  Christianity  thus  renovates 
mankind,  and  becomes  the  moving  force  of  all  modem 
and  real  progress,  is  partly  that  it  alone  proposes  to  us 
principles  so  perfect  that  at  the  utmost  our  approach  to 
their  realization  is  a  very  distant  one.  The  complete 
abnegation  of  self,  the  treatment  of  others  with  that 
justice,  liberality,  and  love  with  which  we  would  wish 
ourselves  to  be  treated,  and  a  holiness  as  absolute  and 
entire  as  that  of  God  himself— such  principles,  while 
practically  aiding  us  in  our  upward  coarse,  yet  set  us  a 
standard  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  unattainable. 
How  often  this  is  misunderstood  I  Men  contrast  our 
Christianity  with  what  is  set  before  us  in  the  Gospels, 
and,  either  in  mockery  or  in  grief  at  the  disparity,  assert 
that  our  stete  is  practically  a  mere  heathenism.  But 
while  there  is  ample  room  for  lamentetion  that  we 


•  **  We  may  well  concede  that  if  the  Gospel  bad  not  pre- 
viously taught  the  oniTorsal  moral  laws,  reason  would 
not  yet  have  attained  so  perfect  an  Insight  into  them."— 
letter  of  Kant  to  JacobI,  In  Jacobi's  Werkt,  111.  523. 


Christians  are  content  to  remain  so  very  much  below 
the  standard  set  us,  yet,  so  far  as  there  is  progress  to- 
wards it — so  far  as  it  can  be  truly  said  that  this  genera* 
tion  is  in  a  higher  stage  than  the  last  was,  and  is  tnio- 
ing  the  youth  to  attain  in  the  next  to  a  still  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  Christian  perfectness,  so  far  Christianity 
is  doing  its  work ;  not  mc^y  its  work  on  individaals— 
these  constantly,  even  where  the  general  state  of  things 
is  bad  and  low,  it  raises  to  a  high  degree  of  viitoe  and 
holiness — ^but  its  work  on  the  mass.  If  nationally  we 
are  making  no  progress,  then  our  Chrisdaaity  is  not 
having  its  proper  work,  and,  in  an  age  which  judges  by 
results,  18  not  proving  its  right  still  to  exist.  Bat  ev«i 
at  the  worst  no  Christian  nation  is  hopdesB:  heathoi 
nations  sank  without  hope.  Christian  nations  have 
again  and  again  risen  from  the  lowest  degradation. 

But  Chri^ianity  tends  to  progress  not  merely  by  the 
high  ideal  it  sets  before  us,  Imt  by  its  power  over  men't 
S3rmpathies.  This  power  resides  mainly  in  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  but  only  when  viewed  in  its  relation 
to  his  Godhead.  As  the  great  proof  of  the  Fatiier's 
love  to  man,  it  does  arrest  our  feelings,  dw^  apoo 
our  imagination,  and  inspire  our  conduct  with  motives 
such  as  no  other  supposed  manifestation  of  the  Deity  to 
man  has  ever  produced.  Christ  incarnate  in  the  flesh 
is  not  merely  the  realization  of  the  high  standard  of 
Christianity,  and  the  model  for  our  imitation,  but  acts 
also  as  a  motive  power,  by  which  men  are  avoased  and 
encouraged  to  the  attempt  to  put  into  practice  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  religion  which  Christ  Uugfat« 

If  there  be  a  God — and  the  man  who  denies  it  con- 
tradicts the  intuitions  of  his  own  nature — it  is  religion, 
and  revealed  religion  only,  that  gives  us  adequate 
knowledge  of  his  nature  and  attributes.  If  there  foe  a 
future — and  the  very  instincto  of  our  nature  testify  that 
there  is — again  it  is  revealed  religion  only  that  teBs  ns 
what  the  future  life  is,  and  how  we  may  attain  to  it. 
Yet  necessary  parts  as  both  these  beliefs  are  of  oar  nat- 
ure, men  may  bring  themselves  to  deny  them.  For  a 
time  they  can  put  away  from  them  both  the  future  and 
a  Grod.  But  if  there  be  a  present— and  this  is  just  the 
one  thing  in  which  the  19th  century  does  thoroughly 
believe — even  then,  granting  only  this,  if  this  present  is 
to  have  any  progress,  and  is  to  move  onwards  to  any- 
thing better;  if  there  is  to  be  in  it  anything  of  health- 
ful and  vigorous  life,  this,  too^  is  bound  up  with  the 
one  religion,  which  has  satisfactory  proof  to  give  that 
it  is  revealed;  proof  that  it  did  come  really  from  God; 
and  proof  that  it  is  the  one  motive  power  of  human 
prog^ress.  If  the  light  of  nature  hitherto  has  been  in- 
sufficient to  secure  virtue  or  raise  men  towards  it,  that 
light  will  not  suffice  now,  even  though  it  has  been  fed 
and  strengthened  by  centuries  of  Christian  teaching. 
In  asserting  this,  Kant  asserted  too  much.  Neither 
Christians  nor  Christian  communities  have  as  yet  risen 
to  anything  like  a  high  general  standard  of  morality,  to 
say  nothing  abont  h^ness ;  remove  the  high  ideal  and 
the  strong  motives  supplied  by  the  religion  of  Christ, 
and  there  would  result,  first  stagnation,  and  then  decay. 
An  "  enlightened  self-love"  never  yet  successfully  resist- 
ed any  carnal  or  earthly  passion.  Christianity  has  ef- 
fected much ;  the  contrast  between  heathen  and  Chris- 
tian commnnities  is  immense:  but  it  has  not  raised  men 
yet  to  ita  own  standard,  nor  even  to  a  reasonably  fiur 
standard  of  moral  excellence. 

Now,  grant  but  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  God ; 
grant  but  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  future,  as 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  connection  between  man's 
future  and  his  present,  and  as  our  idea  of  God  forbids 
our  excluding  any  existent  thing  from  connection  with 
him,  then  at  least  a  revelation  would  be  useful,  and  as 
God  must  be  good,  there  is  no  antecedent  improbability 
in  his  bestowing  upon  man  what  would  be  of  use  and 
benefit  to  him.  You  must  get  rid  of  God — must  resolve 
him  into  a  sort  of  nebulous  all-pervading  ether,  with  no 
attributes  or  personal  force  or  knowledge  (the  Panthe- 
ists do  this  beautifidly,  and  call  God  cotmic  force) — ^you 
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most  get  rid  of  a  future  life,  aod  aoccmot  ytmnArm 
ample  phenomena,  like  the  monkej,  and  ascidian  jelly- 
btgPi  from  which  ytra  are  snppoaed  to  be  descended, 
with  no  connection  with  the  past,  no  reaaon  for  your 
pnaent  existeiice,  mere  shooting-atarB  in  the  realms  of 
space,  ooBoing  finom  nowhere,  and  going  nowhither,  and 
80  onfy,  by  the  extiipatioD  of  these  two  ideas  ftom  ymvt 
natue,  can  yon  make  a  rerelation  improbable.  Even 
then  your  position  is  open  to  grave  doubt.  Weoanunder- 
stand  the  law  of  erolation;  and  if  the  law  be  proved, 
though  as  yet  it  is  uiproved,  it  would  involve  me  in 
DO  religious  difficnlties,  provided  that  evolution  really 
mvked  towards  a  sdid  end.  Acoostomed  everywhere 
dn  in  natore  to  see  things  fitted  to  their  place,  and  all 
things  so  ordered  that  there  is  a  use  for  everything,  I 
could  understand  the  meanest  thing  in  creation  rising 
upwards  in  the  scale  through  multitudinous  forms  and 
infinite  periods  of  time,  if  &ally  there  were  some  pur- 
pose for  all  this  rising.  The  pian  is  vast  and  marvel- 
louB.  It  can  be  Justified  only  by  some  useful  end.  And 
such  an  end  there  would  be  if,  after  vast  ages  of  develp 
opment,  the  tiny  atom  ended  in  becoming  a  reasonable 
and  responsible  creature,  with  some  purpose  for  all  Uus 
vast  preparation,  because  capable  of  still  rising  upwards, 
sad  of"  becoming  partaker  ofthe  divine  nature.**  But  if 
the  law  of  evolution  stops  at  man  without  a  future,  then 
its  product  is  not  wosthy  of  it,  and  so  purposeless  a  law, 
endmg  in  so  mean  a  result— for  what  is  there  meaner 
than  man  without  Christ? — foils  to  the  ground  as  too 
grand  in  its  design  for  so  bare  and  worthless  a  result. 

Yet  even  this  is  but  part  of  the  aigument;  the  evi- 
dences in  favor  of  Christianity  have  a  collective  force, 
and  it  is  upon  them  as  a  whole  that  one  fain  rests  se- 
cure. But  we  may  well  contend  that  if  Christianity  is 
necessary  for  our  present  well-being;  if  the  advance  of 
society;  if  the  removal  of  the  bad,  the  vile,  and  the  sor- 
rowful in  our  existing  arrangements;  if  the  mainte- 
nance and  strengthening  of  the  noble,  the  earnest,  the 
generous,  and  the  pure,  b  bound  up  with  Christianity, 
aa  being  the  only  sure  basio  and  motive  towards  prog- 
ress, then,  at  all  events,  religion  can  show  cause  enough 
for  existence  to  make  it  the  duty  of  men  to  examine 
the  evidence  which  it  offsrs  in  its  prooC  Nineteenth- 
eeatory  men  may  decline  to  listen  to  arguments  which 
coneem  only  things  so  remote  M  God  and  the  future. 
Have  they  not  built  railwajrs,  laid  the  Atlantic  tele- 
graph, found  out  the  constituent  elements  of  the  sun 
through  the  spectrum,  and  gained  fortunes  by  gambling 
on  the  stock  exchange?  What  can  men  want  more? 
Wdl,  they  want  something  to  Und  society  together: 
even  the  worst  want  something  to  contni  in  others 
those  pasnons  to  which  they  give  free  play  in  them- 
sehrea.  No  man  wants  society  to  grow  worse,  however 
much  he  may  do  himsslf  to  corrupt  it.  But  the  one 
salt  of  society,  the  one  thing  that  does  purify  and  hold 
it  together,  is  religion. 

Kow  antecedently  there  is  no  reason  why  God  might 
not  have  made  natural  religion  much  more  mighty  and 
availing.  As  it  is,  nothing  is  more  poweriese  in  itself, 
thuogh  useful  as  an  ally  to  revelation.  Beligion  or  no 
rdigion  means  revelation  or  no  revelation.  Rsjectrev- 
clatioo,  and  the  only  reason  for  not  rejecting  natural  re- 
ligion is  that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  If  religion, 
Uten,  is  a  necessity  of  our  present  state,  this  mesns  that 
revelation  b  a  necessity.  We  are  quite  aware  that  even 
revealed  religion  does  not  explain  all  the  difficulties  of 
our  present  state.  There  ii  very  mud)  of  doubt  sug- 
gested by  our  philosophy  to  which  Christianity  gives 
oolj  this  answer.  Believe  and  wait.  It  is,  in  foct,  rig- 
idly careful  in  refusing  to  give  any  and  every  explana- 
tsoo  of  things  present  except  a  practical  one:  in  the 
moat  marked  way  it  is  silent  as  to  the  cause  of  our  be- 
ing what  we  are,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  world  to 
come.  It  tells  us  that  we  do  not  now  see  the  realities 
themielves,  but  only  reflectiuns  of  them  in  a  mirror,  and 
even  that  <mly  in  a  riddling  way  (1  Cor.  xiii,  12).  Here- 
after it  promises  that  we  shall  see  the  things  themselves, 


and  understand  the  true  nature  and  exposition  of  thn 
enigmas  of  life.  Meanwhile  it  gives  us  every  practical 
help  and  necessary  guidance  for  the  present.  Judged 
thus  by  practical  reeidts  and  by  its  working  powers,  it 
is  a  thing  indispensable.  Without  it  man  is  imperfect, 
and  society  has  nothing  to  arrest  its  dissolution,  or  arouse 
it  to  a  struggle  after  amendment.  Reformation  is  e&- 
sentiaUy  a  Christian  idea.  That  a  state  should  throw 
off  its  ignoble  past  and  start  on  a  new  quest  after  excel- 
lence and  right  is  possible  only  where  there  is  a  religion 
strong  enough  to  move  men,  and  noble  enough  to  offer 
them  a  high  ideaL  Reform  movements  have  therefore 
been  confined  to  Christian  states;  and  for  the  individual, 
his  one  road  to  perfection  has  been  a  moving  forwards 
towards  God. 

Upon  this,  then,  we  base  our  argument  for  mirades. 
The  universal  instincts  of  men  prove  the  necessity  of 
the  existence  of  religion.  Without  it  the  promptings 
of  our  hearts,  compeUing  us  to  believe  in  a  God  and  to 
hope  for  a  future,  would  be  empty  and  meaningless; 
and  this  no  human  instincts  are.  There  is  no  instinct 
whatsoever  which  has  not  in  external  nature  that  which 
exactly  corresponds  to  it,  and  is  its  proper  fidd  of  exer- 
cise. And,  in  the  next  place,  natural  religion,  though 
in  entire  agreement  with  revealed,  is,  as  we  have  shown, 
insufficient  for  the  purposes  for  which  religion  is  re- 
quired. And,  finally,  there  is  the  phenomenon  that  the 
revealed  religion  which  we  profess  does  act  as  a  motive 
to  progress.  Christian  nations — in  morals,  in  fieedom, 
in  literature,  in  science,  in  the  arts,  and  in  all  that 
adcHTus  or  beautifies  sodety  and  human  life— hold  un- 
doubtedly the  foremost  place,  and  are  still  moving  for- 
ward. And  in  proportion  as  a  Christian  nation  holds 
its  faith  purely  and  firmly,  so  surdy  does  it  advance  on- 
warda.  It  b  content  with  nothing  to  which  it  has  at- 
tained, but  sees  before  it  the  ideal  df  a  higher  perfection 
(PhiL  iu,  18, 14). 

',  Now  a  revealed  religion  can  be  proved  only  by  that 
which  involves  the  supernatural.  What  our  Loid  says 
to  the  Jews,  that  **  they  would  not  have  sinned  in  re- 
jecting him  but  for  hb  works"  (John  xxv,  24),  com- 
mends itself  at  once  to  our  reason.  No  proof  can  rise 
higher  than  the  order  of  things  to  which  it  belongs. 
And  thus  all  that  can  be  proved  by  the  eUborate  exam- 
ination of  all  created  things,  and  the  diligent  inquiry 
into  their  conformation  and  uses  and  instincts,  and  the 
fNirposes  for  which  each  oigan  or  faculty  was  given 
them ;  yea,  even  the  search  into  man^s  own  mind,  and 
all  the  psychologic  problems  which  suggest  so  very 
much  to  us  as  to  the  purposes  of  our  existence— all  thb 
can  rise  no  higher  than  natural  religion.  They  are  at 
best  but  guesses  and  vague  conjectures,  and  a  feeling 
and  grogiDg  after  truth.  Nothing  of  thb  sort  could 
prove  to  us  a  revealed  religion.  For  how  are  we  to 
know  that  it  b  revealed?  In  order  to  its  being  revealed, 
Godmust  bethegiver  of  it.  And  how  are  we  to  know 
that  it  b  he  who  speaks  ?  Its  strength,  its  value,  its  au- 
thority, all  depend  upon  its  being  the  voice  of  God.  No 
subjective  authority  can  prove  this.  The  nature  of  the 
truths  revealed,  their  adaptability  to  our  wants,  their 
usefulness,  their  probability  —  nothing  of  thb  would 
prove  that  they  had  not  been  thought  out  by  some 
highly-gifted  man.  We  must  have  direct  evidence — 
something  pledging  God  himself— before  we  can  accept 
a  religion  as  revealed. 

We  shall  see  thb  more  deariy  if  we  refiect  upon  the 
nature  of  the  obedience  which  we  are  required  to  render 
to  a  revealed  rdigion.  Its  authority  b  summaiy,  and 
knows  no  app^  It  b  God  who  speaks,  and  there  b 
no  higher  tribunal  than  hb  throne.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Ten  Commandments.  Essentially  they  are  a  re- 
publication of  the  laws  of  natural  religion,  excepting 
perhaps  the  fourth  commandment.  But  upon  how  dif- 
ferent a  footing  do  they  stand !  The  doty  of  not  killing 
b  in  natural  religion  counteracted  by  the  law  of  self- 
preservation,  and  in  heathen  communities  has  been  gen- 
erally very  powerless,  and  human  life  but  little  valuc^l. 
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Eren  in  fidrly-ciTDised  comnmnities  mmder  was  not  a 
crime  to  be  punished  by  the  state,  but  to  be  avenged  by 
the  relatives  of  the  murdered  man.  This  even  was  the 
stato  of  things  among  the  Jews  when  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments were  promulgated,  and  Moses,  by  q)ecial 
enactments,  modified  and  softened  the  customs  which 
he  found  prevalent,  and  which  did  not  distinguish  be- 
tween wilful  murder  and  accidental  homicide.  Natural 
religion,  therefore,  gave  no  special  sanctity  to  human 
life,  but  regarded  only  the  injury  done  to  the  family  of 
the  sufferer.  The  divine  commandment  has  gone  home 
straight  to  the  consdenoe.  It  has  made  the  shedding 
of  blood  a  sin,  and  not  merely  an  injury.  Accordingly, 
Christian  states  have  recognised  the  divine  nature  of 
the  law  by  punishing  murder  as  a  public  offence,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  private  wrong. 

A  revealed  religion  therefore  claims  absolute  power 
over  the  conscience  as  being  the  direct  will  of  God.  No 
question  of  utility  or  public  or  private  expediency  may 
stand  in  its  way.  It  must  be  obeyed,  and  disobedience 
is  sin.  But  plainly  we  ought  not  to  yield  such  absolute 
obedience  to  anything  that  we  do  not  know  to  be  the 
law  of  God.  Man  stands  too  high  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence for  this  to  be  right.  Were  it  only  that  he  is  en- 
dowed with  a  conscience,  and  thereby  made  responsible 
for  his  actions,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  give  up  the 
control  over  his  own  actions  to  any  being  of  less  author- 
ity than  that  One  to  whom  he  is  responsible.  But  a 
revelation  claims  to  be  the  express  will  of  that  very 
Being,  and  therefore  a  sufficient  justification  of  our  ac- 
tions before  his  tribunal.  Surely,  before  we  trust  our- 
selves to  it,  we  may  fairly  claim  adequate  proof  that  it 
is  his  wilL  The  issues  are  too  serious  for  less  than  this 
to  suffice. 

But,  besides  this,  when  we  look  at  Christianity,  the 
nature  of  its  doctrines  brings  the  necessity  of  supernat- 
ural proof  before  us  with  intense  force.  It  teaches  us 
that  God  took  our  nature  upon  him,  and  in  our  nature 
died  in  our  stead ;  and,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  the 
strength  of  Christianity,  and  that  which  makes  it  a  re- 
ligion of  progress,  is  this  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ  He  is  not  merely  the  *^man  of  sor- 
rows," the  ideal  of  suffering  humanity — and  a  religion 
that  glorifies  a  sinless  sufferer  may  do  much  to  alleviate 
sorrow  and  sweeten  the  bitter  cup  of  woe — but  he  is 
much  more  than  this.  It  is  only  when  that  sinless  suf- 
ferer is  worshipped  as  our  Lord  and  our  God  that  we 
reach  the  mainspring  which  has  given  Christianity  its 
power  to  regenerate  the  world. 

But  how  could  such  a  doctrine  be  believed  on  any 
less  evidence  than  that  which  directly  pledged  the  di- 
vine authority  on  its  behalf?  The  unique  and  perfect 
character  of  the  Jesus  of  the  evangelists;  the  pure  and 
spotless  nature  of  the  morality  he  taught ;  the  influence 
for  good  which  Christian  doctrines  have  exercised ;  the 
positiun  attained  by  Christian  nations,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  ideals  of  heathenism  and  of  Christianity 
— all  this  and  more  b  valuable  as  subsidiary  evidence. 
Some  of  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  sustain  our  belief. 
Even  miracles  would  not  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  a 
revelatbn  which  teught  us  a  morality  contrary  to  our 
consciences.  For  nothing  could  make  us  believe  that 
the  voice  of  God  in  nature  could  be  opposed  to  his  voice 
in  revelation.  It  is  a  very  axiom  that,  however  it 
reaches  us,  the  voice  of  God  must  be  ever  the  same. 
But  these  subsidiary  proofs  are  but  by-works.  They 
are  nut  the  citedel,  and  can  never  form  the  main  de- 
fence. A  doctrine  such  as  that  of  Grod  becoming  man 
must  have  evidence  cognate  to  and  «n  port  maierie  with 
the  doctrine  itself.  Thus,  by  a  plain  and  self-evident 
necessity,  revelation  offers  us  supematoral  proof  of  its 
reality.  This  supernatural  proof  is  twofold,  prophecy 
and  miracle. 

Now  these  two  not  merely  support  one  another,  but 
are  essentially  connected.  They  are  not  independent, 
but  correlative  proofs.  It  was  the  office  of  the  prophet 
irradually  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  manifestation  of 


the  Immanuel  upon  earth.  In  order  to  do  so  effectually 
he  often  came  armed  with  supernatural  authority.  But 
a  vast  majority  of  the  prophets  had  no  other  bostnesi 
than  to  impress  on  the  oonsdenoes  of  the  people  truths 
already  divinely  vouched  for  and  implicitly  accepted; 
and  such  no  more  needed  miracles  than  the  preachen 
of  Christianity  do  at  the  present  day.  But  among  the 
propheto  were  here  and  there  men  of  higher  powen, 
whose  office  was  to  advance  onwards  towards  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  preparatory  dispensation.  Such  meo 
offered  prediction  and  miracle  as  the  seals  which  rati- 
fied their  nuseion.  In  general  men  could  be  prepared 
to  receive  so  great  a  miracle  as  that  set  forth  in  the 
opening  verses  of  John's  Gospel  only  by  a  previous  dis- 
pensation which  had  brought  the  supematoral  very 
near  to  man.  If  the  Old  Testament  had  cISenA  no  mir- 
acles, and  had  not  taught  the  constant  presence  of  God 
in  the  disposal  of  all  human  things,  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament  would  have  been  an  impossibility. 

But  we  shall  understand  their  connection  better  when 
we  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  true  scriptural  doctrine  of 
miracles.  The  current  idea  of  a  miracle  is  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  as  the  laws  of  nature 
are  the  laws  of  Crod,  a  miracle  would  thus  signify  the 
violation  by  God  of  his  own  laws.  This  is  not  the 
teaching  of  the  BiUe  itsdf,  bvt  an  idea  that  has  grown 
out  of  the  Latin  word  which  has  supplanted  the  more 
thoughtful  terms  used  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  Greek 
Scriptures.  A  **  miracle,**  mtraeir/ttm,  is  something  won- 
derful— marvellous.  Now  no  doubt  all  God's  works  are 
wonderfiil ;  but  when  the  word  is  applied  to  his  doings 
in  the  Bible,  it  is  his  works  in  nature  that  are  genersUy 
so  described.  In  the  Hebrew,  especially  in  poetry,  God 
is  often  described  as  doing  **  wonders,"  that  is,  miracles. 
But  the  term  is  not  merely  applicable  to  works  such  as 
those  wrought  by  him  for  his  people  in  Egypt  and  the 
wilderness  (Exod.  xv,  11 ;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  12),  but  to  a 
thunder-storm  (Psa.  Ixxvii,  14),  and  to  his  ordinary 
dealings  with  men  in  providence  (Psa.  ix,  1 ;  xxvi,  7 ; 
xl,  5),  and  in  the  government  of  the  world.  But  this 
term  wonder  is  not  the  word  in  the  Hebrew  ptoperiy 
applicable  to  what  we  mean  by  mirades,  and  in  the 
New  Testament  our  Lord's  works  are  never  called  **  mir- 
acles" (^avfuiray  at  aU.  The  people  are  often  said  to 
have  "  wondered"  (Matt  ix,  88 ;  xv,  81)  at  Christ's 
acts,  but  those  acts  themselves  were  not  intended  sim- 
ply to  produce  wonder;  they  had  a  specific  purpose, in- 
dicated by  the  term  properiy  applicable  to  them,  and 
that  term  is  siffit. 

This  is  the  sole  Hebrew  term  for  what  we  mean  by 
miracle;  but  there  are  other  words  applied  to  our  Lord's 
doings  in  the  New  Testement  which  we  will  previously 
consider.  And,  first,  there  is  a  term  which  approachei 
very  nearly  to  our  word  miracle,  namely,  ripoQ^portenty 
defined  by  Liddel^and  Scott,  in  their  Greek  Lexicon,  as 
a  "  sifftij  vonderf  marvd,  used  of  any  appearance  or  event 
in  which  men  believed  that  they  could  see  the  finger  of 
God."  But,  with  that  marvellous  accuracy  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  language  of  the  Greek  Testament,  our 
Lord's  works  are  never  caUed  rkpara  in  the  Goi^Mk. 
The  word  is  used  of  the  false  Christs  and  false  prophets, 
who  by  great  signs  and  porteal*  shall  almost  deceive 
the  very  elect  (Matt,  xxiv,  24;  Mark  xiii,  22).  The 
populace,  however,  expected  a  prophet  to  display  these 
portents  (John  iv,  48),  and  Joel  had  predicted  that  such 
signs  of  God's  presence  would  accompany  the  coming 
of  the  great  and  noteble  day  of  Jehovah  (Acts  ii,  19). 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  our  Lord  is  said  to  have 
been  approved  of  God  by  portento  as  well  as  by  powen 
and  signs,  the  words  literally  being  *^  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
a  man  displayed  of  God  unto  you  by  powers,  and  por- 
tents, and  signs;"  but  the  portents  refer  to  such  things 
as  the  star  which  appeared  to  the  magi,  and  the  dark- 
ness and  earthquake  at  the  cmcifixi(m.  Exactly  paral- 
lel to  this  place  are  the  words  in  Heb.  ii,  4,  where  God 
is  said  to  have  borne  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  apos- 
tles' testimony  **by  signs,  and  portents,  and  manifokl 
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powen,  And  divenified  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the 
description  beiiig  evidently  intended  to  include  every 
mtnifeststioQ  of  God*8  presence  with  the  first  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  ofdinary  and  extraordinary,  in  provi- 
dence and  in  grace,  and  not  merely  the  one  fact  that 
from  time  to  time  they  wrooght  miracles. 

Bat  the  tenn  portents  ia  freely  applied  to  the  miracles 
wrooght  by  the  apostles,  being  used  of  them  no  less 
than  eight  times  in  the  Acts,  and  also  in  Rom.  xv,  19, 
and  3  Cor.  xii,  12.  In  every  case  it  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  word  ng^tu,  the  Greek  in  Acts  vi,  8;  xv, 
12,  being  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  Acts  ii,  48 ;  iv,  80 ; 
V,  12;  xiv,  8,  though  differently  rendered.  The  two 
words,  however,  express  very  different  sides  of  the  apos- 
tles* working,  the  term  m^  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
having  reference  to  the  long-previous  preparation  for 
the  Messiah's  advent,  while  porttnts  were  indications  of 
the  presence  with  them  of  the  finger  of  God. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  most  common  term  for 
cor  liMd's  miracles  is  ivvd/uiQf  potoers.  Full  of  ntean- 
ing  as  is  the  word,  it  nevertheless  is  not  one  easy  to 
adapt  to  the  idiom  of  oar  language,  and  thus  in  the  Gos- 
pds  it  is  nsoally  translated  **  mighty  works"  (Matt,  xi, 
20, 21, 28, etc), but  miraeUt  in  Acts  ii,  22;  viii,18;  xix, 
11 ;  1  Cor.  xii,  10,  28,  etc  Really  it  signifies  the  very 
opposite  of  miracles.  A  ivvafui  is  a  fueulty,  or  capao^ 
ity  for  doing  anything.  We  all  have  our  faculties — 
some  physical,  some  mental  and  moral— and  these  are 
all  strictly  natural  endowments.  We  have  also  spirit- 
ual facnlfies,  and  these  also  primarily  are  natural  en- 
dowmenta  of  our  inner  being,  though  heightened  and 
intensified  in  believers  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
GhosL  Tet  even  this  is,  by  the  ordinary  operation 
of  the  Spirit,  in  accordance  with  spiritual  laws,  and 
not  in  violation  of  them.  The  teaching  therefore  of 
this  word  iwdiiHQ,  powers  or  facuUitay  b  that  our 
Lord's  works  were  perfectly  natural  and  ordinary  to 
him.  They  were  his  capacities,  just  as  sight  and 
speech  are  oars.  Now  in  a  brute  animal  articulate 
speech  would  be  a  miracle,  because  it  does  not  lie  within 
the  range  of  its  capacities,  and  therefore  would  be  a  vi- 
olation of  the  law  of  its  nature;  it  does  lie  within  the 
compass  of  our  faculties,  and  so  in  us  is  no  miracle. 
Similarly,  the  healing  of  the  sick,  the  giving  sight  to 
the  bhnd,  Uie  raising  of  the  dead — things  entirely  be- 
yond the  range  of  our  power^  yet  lay  entirely  within 
the  compaas  of  our  Lord's  capacities,  and  were  in  ao- 
oofdance  with  the  laws  of  his  nature.  It  was  no  more 
a  **'  mirade"  in  him  to  turn  water  into  wine  than  it  is 
with  God,  who  works  this  change  every  year.  Nor  does 
John  call  it  so,  though  his  word  is  rendered  miracle  in 
ear  venion  (John  ii,  11). 

His  language,  as  becomes  the  most  thought/id  and 
philosophic  of  the  Gospela,  is  deeply  significant.  He  does 
not  use  the  term  ivvaiuQ,  faculty,  at  all,  bat  has  two 
words,  one  especially  his  own,  namely,  tpyov,  a  work 
(jret  ased  once  by  Matthew,  xi,  2,  who  has  so  much  in 
common  with  John);  the  other,  the  one  proper  term'  for 
miracle  throughout  the  whole  Bible,  tnnuiov,  a  sign. 

Oar  Lovd's  miracles  are  called  c^a,  worJe$,  by  John 
some  fifteen  or  mote  times,  besides  places  where  they 
are  spoken  of  as  «the  works  of  God'*  (ix,  8;  v,  20, 86). 
Now  this  term  stands  in  a  very  close  relation  to  the  pre- 
ceding word,  ivvafug,  a  f acuity,  A  faculty,  when  ex- 
erted, prodnces  an  cpyov,  or  wcnrk.  Whatever  powers 
or  capacities  we  have,  whenever  we  use  them,  bring 
forth  a  oonresponding  result.  We  have  capacities  cf 
thooght,  of  speech,  of  action,  conunon  to  the  species, 
thoogh  varying  in  the  individual;  and  what  is  not  at 
all  remaikaUe  in  one  man  may  be  very  mach  so  in  an- 
other, simply  because  it  is  beyond  his  usual  range.  But 
outside  the  species  it  may  be  not  only  remarkable  but 
mJinmlfflMi,  because  it  lies  altogether  beyond  the  range 
ofthe  capacities  with  which  the  agent  is  endowed.  And 
soy  on  tiM  contrary,  what  would  be  miraculous  in  one 
daes  of  agents  is  simply  natural  in  another  daas,  because 
ii  is  in  acconianiw  with  their  powers 


Now  had  our  Lord  been  merely  man,  any  and  every 
work  beyond  the  compass  of  man's  powers  would  have 
been  a  miracle.  It  would  have  transcended  the  limits 
of  his  nature;  but  whether  it  would  necessarily  have 
violated  the  laws  of  that  nature  is  a  question  of  some 
difiSculty.  Supposing  that  man  b  an  imperfect  being, 
but  capable  of  progress,  the  limits  of  hu  powers  may  be 
indefinitely  enlarged.  Those  who  hold  the  theory  of 
evolution  concede  this,  and  therefore  concede  that  there 
b  nothing  miraculous  in  a  remarkable  individual  being 
prematurely  endowed  with  capacities  which  finally  and 
in  due  time  will  be  the  heritage  of  the  whole  species. 
It  b  the  doctrine  ofthe  Bible  that  the  spiritual  man  has 
a  great  future  before  him,  and  the  prophets  of  old,  and 
the  apostles  and  early  Christians,  endowed  vrith  their 
great  charismata,  or  gifts,  may  be  but  an  anticipation 
of  what  the  spiritual  man  may  finally  become.  Still, 
among  the  *'  works"  of  our  Lord  and  hb  apostles,  there 
b  one  which  seems  dbtinctly  divine,  namely,  the  rais- 
ing of  the  dead.  Gifts  of  healing,  of  exciting  dormant 
powers,  such  as  speech  in  the  dumb,  of  reading  the 
thoughts  of  others'  hearts,  may  be  so  heightened  in  man 
as  he  develops  under  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  that 
much  may  cease  to  be  astonishing  which  now  b  highly 
so.  But  the  raising  of  the  dead  traveb  into  another 
sphere;  nor  can  we  inugine  any  human  progress  evolv- 
ing such  a  power  as  this.  We  cannot  imagine  man 
possessed  of  any  latent  capacity  which  may  in  time  be 
so  developed  as  naturally  to  produce  such  a  result.  So, 
too,  the  multiplying  of  food  seems  to  involve  powers  re- 
served to  the  Creator  alone. 

But  the  Gospel  of  John  does  not  regard  our  Lord  as 
a  man  prematurely  endowed  with  gifts  which  finally 
will  become  the  heritage  of  the  whole  species;  it  b 
penetrated  everywhere  with  the  conviction  that  a 
higher  nature  was  united  in  him  to  hb  human  nature. 
It  shows  itself  not  merely  in  formal  statements  like  the 
opening  words  ofthe  Gospel,  but  in  the  language  usual 
¥rith  him  everywhere.  And  so  here.  Our  Lord's  mir- 
acles to  him  are  simply  and  absolutely  tpya,  workt 
only.  But,  as  we  have  seen  before,  they  are  also  divine 
works,  **  works  of  God."  Still  in  Chrbt,  according  to 
John's  view,  they  were  perfectly  natural.  They  were 
the  necessary  and  direct  result  of  that  divine  nature 
which  in  him  was  indissolubly  united  with  hb  human 
nature.  The  last  thing  which  the  apostle  would  have 
thought  about  them  was  that  they  were  miraculous, 
womderfuL  That  God  should  give  hb  only-begotten 
Son  to  save  the  world  was  wonderfuL  That  such  a  be- 
ing should  ordinarily  do  works  entirely  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  man's  powers  did  not  seem  to  John  wonderful,  and 
hence  the  simple  but  deeply  significant  term  by  which 
he  characterizes  them. 

Tet  such  works  were  not  wrought  without  a  purpose; 
nor  did  such  a  being  come  without  having  a  definite  ob- 
ject to  justify  hb  manifestation.  If  wisdom  has  to  be 
justified  of  all  her  children,  of  all  that  she  produces,  there 
must  be  some  end  or  purpose  effected  by  each  of  them, 
and  especially  in  one  like  Chrbt,  confessedly  the  very 
highest  manifestation  of  human  nature,  and,  as  we  Chris- 
tians believe,  reaching  high  above  its  bounds.  Now 
John  points  thb  out  in  calling  our  Lord's  works  (ny/ieca, 
giffM.  It  b  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  revised 
translati(m  of  the  New  Testament  thb  term  will  be  re- 
stored to  its  place,  instead  of  being  mbtranslated  intra- 
o2e,  as  in  our  present  version.  Really,  in  employing  it, 
John  was  only  following  in  the  steps  ofthe  older  Script- 
ures, and  the  unity  of  thought  in  the  Bible  b  destroyed 
when  the  same  word  b  translated  differently  in  one 
book  from  its  rendering  in  another.  However  wonder- 
ful may  be  God's  works,  they  are  not  wrought  simply 
to  fill  men  with  astonishment,  and  least  of  all  are  those 
so  wrought  which  lie  outside  the  ordinaiy  course  of 
God's  natural  laws. 

The  word  ^iffuiov,  tign^  teUs  us  in  the  plainest  lan- 
guage that  these  works  were  tokens  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  men  to  what  was  then  happening;  and  espe- 
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dally  is  it  need  in  the  Old  Testtment  of  some  mark  or 
signal  confirming  a  promise  or  oorenant.  Sach  a  sign 
(or  mark)  God  gave  to  Gain  in  proof  that  his  life  was 
safe  (Gen.  iv,  15).  Such  a  sign  (or  token)  was  the  rain- 
bow to  Noah,  certifying  him  anid  mankind  thionghout 
all  time  that  the  world  shoold  not  be  again  destroyed 
by  water  (Gen.  ix,  18).  And  here  learn  we  incidentally 
that  God*8  signs  need  not  be  miraculous.  The  laws  of 
refraction  probably  were  the  same  before  as  after  the 
flood,  and  the  fact  of  the  runbow  being  produced  by 
the  operation  of  natural  laws  does  not  make  it  a  less  fit 
^mbol  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  man  reUtire  to 
a  great  natural  convulsion.  So,  again,  circumcision 
was  a  sign  (or  token)  of  the  covenant  between  God  and 
the  fiiunUy  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii,  11).  It  was  to  recall 
the  minds  of  the  Israelites  to  the  thought  not  merely 
that  they  stood  in  a  covenant  relation  to  God,  but  that 
that  covenant  implied  personal  purity  and  holiness.  In 
the  same  way  the  Sabbath  was  a  sign  (Exod.  xxxi,  18 ; 
Ezek.  XX,  12)  of  a  peculiar  relation  between  the  Jew 
and  his  God. 

But  there  are  places  where  it  distinctively  means 
what  we  call  a  mirade.  Thus  Ahaz  is  told  to  ask  a 
sig^,  and  a  choice  is  given  him  either  of  some  meteor 
in  the  heavens,  or  of  some  appearance  in  the  nether 
world :  ^  Make  it  deep  unto  Hades,  or  high  in  the  vault 
of  heaven  above"  (Isa.  vii,  11).  And  when  the  unbe- 
lieving king  win  ask  no  sign,  the  prophet  gives  him 
that  dT  the  Immanuel,  the  virgin's  son.  So  the  sign 
unto  Hesekiah  of  his  recovery  was  the  supernatural 
retrogression  of  the  shadow  upon  the  sundial  of  Abac, 
however  significant  it  might  also  be  of  the  hand  of  time 
having  gone  back  as  regards  Heaekiah's  own  life  (Isa. 
xxxviii,  7).  Elsewhere  the  divine  foreknowledge  is 
the  sign  (Exod.  iii,  12;  Isa.  xxxvii,  80),  and  generally 
signs  of  God's  more  immediate  presence  with  his  people 
would  either  be  prophecy  (Psa.  Ixxiv,  9)  or  miracle  (ib. 
cv,  27 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  20 ;  Daiu  iv,  2). 

Very  much  more  might  be  learned  by  a  fuller  con- 
sideration of  the  manner  in  which  the  word  sign  is  used 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  what  is  said  above  b  enough 
to  explain  the  reason  why  John  so  constantly  used  the 
term  to  express  our  Lord's  miracles.  The  water  changed 
into  wine  at  Cana  he  calls  **  the  beginning  of  signs"  (ii, 
11),  and  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  son  b  "the  sec- 
ond sign"  (iv,  54),  as  being  the  first  and  second  indica- 
tions of  Christ's  wielding  those  powera  which  belong  to 
God  as  the  Creator  and  Author  of  nature,  and  which 
therefore  pledged  the  God  of  nature,  as  the  sole  possessor 
of  these  powers,  to  the  truth  of  any  one's  teaching  who 
came  armed  with  them  (iii,  2,  where  again  the  Gkeek  b 
iiffiti).  So  he  teUs  us  that  the  people  assembled  at  Je- 
rusalem for  the  Passover  believed  Jesus  **when  they 
saw  the  ngnt  which  he  did"  (ib.  ii,  28).  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  very  thing  they  had  asked  (Ifatt.  xii,  88;  xvi, 
1 ;  John  ii,  18 ;  vi,  80),  and  candid  minds  confessed  that 
they  were  a  suffident  ground  for  belief  (ib.  vi,  14;  vii, 
81;  ix,  16;  xii,  18);  in  fact,  they  were  wrought  for  that 
purpose  (ib.  xx,  80, 81),  though  men  might  and  did  re- 
fuse to  accept  them  as  proof  condusive  of  the  Saviour's 
mission  (xi,  47 ;  xii,  87),  and  vulgar  minds  saw  in  them 
nothing  more  than  reason  for  astonishment  (vi,  2,  26). 
To  them  they  were  simply  miracles — wonders. 

A  sign  b  more  and  means  more  than  a  mirade,  for 
it  does  not  stand  alone,  but  b  a  token  and  indication 
of  something  dse.  Thus  John's  word  shows  that  our 
Lord's  works  had  a  definite  purpose.  They  were  not 
wrought  at  random,  but  were  intended  for  a  special  ob- 
ject. What  thb  was  b  easy  to  telL  The  Old  Testa- 
ment had  always  represented  the  Jews  as  holding  a 
pecuUar  position  towards  the  Godhead.  They  were  a 
chosen  people  endowed  with  high  privileges  and  bless- 
ings, but  so  endowed  because  they  were  also  intended 
for  a  unique  purpose.  They  were  the  depositaries  of 
reveUtion,  and  in  due  time  their  Torah^  their  revealed 
law,  was  to  go  forth  out  of  Zion  (Isa.  ii,  8)  to  lighten 
'hole  Gentile  workl  (ib.  xlii,  6).    Thb  promise  of 


a  levdatioD  extending  to  the  whole  worid  was  farther 
connected  with  the  coming  of  a  special  descendant  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxii,  18;  Dent  xviii,  15),  and  prophecy 
had  gradually  so  fiuied  up  the  outline  that  a  complete 
sketch  had  been  given  of  the  person,  the  offices,  the 
work,  and  the  preaching  of  the  great  Son  of  David, 
to  whose  line  the  promiM  had  subsequently  been  con- 
fined (Isa.  xi,  1;  Jer.  xxiii,  6;  Hos.  iii,  8;  Hie.  v, 
2,  etc). 

But  how  were  people  to  know  when  he  bad  come? 
The  prophets  had  indeed  given  some  indications  of 
the  time,  especially  Daniel  (ix,  24-27),  and  so  dear 
were  their  words  that  all  the  world  was  expects^  the 
arrival  of  some  mighty  being,  in  whom  magmts  ofr  m- 
tegro  soKlorum  nascitur  ordo,  and  an  entire  tranafbnna- 
tion  of  the  world  should  take  {dace.  But  how,  among 
many  claimants,  was  he  to  be  known?  He  might 
come,  perhaps,  as  a  conqueror,  and  by  force  of  arms 
compel  men  to  submit  to  hb  authority.  But  no! 
Prophecy  had  described  him  as  the  PriiKX  of  Peace; 
nor  was  hb  kingdom  to  be  of  thb  worid,  but  a  spiritud 
empire.  Now,  0^  we  reflect  for  a  little,  we  shaH  see  tiiat 
there  b  no  obligation  incumbent  upon  men  to  accept,  or 
even  examine,  the  daims  of  any  and  every  one  profess- 
ing to  be  the  bearer  of  a  revdalion  from  God.  Before 
thb  duty  arises,  there  must  at  least  be  something  to  call 
our  attention  to  hb  claims.  Mere  sclf-asecrtion  im- 
poses no  obligation  upon  others,  unless  it  ha  ve  something 
substantial  to  back  it  up.  Life  b  a  practical  thing, 
with  very  onerous  duties,  and  few,  like  the  Athenians 
of  old,  have  the  taste  or  the  leisure  to  listen  to  and 
examine  everything  new.  The  herald  of  a  divine  dis- 
pensation must  have  proof  to  offer  that  he  does  come 
fVom  God,  and  such  proof  as  pledges  the  divine  attri- 
butes to  the  truth  of  hb  teaching.  Thb  b  the  reason 
why  the  Old-Testament  dispensation  was  one  of  signs. 
On  special  occasions  Justifying  the  divine  interference, 
and  in  the  persons  of  its  great  teachers,  the  prophets, 
supernatural  proof  was  given  in  two  ways  of  God's  pres- 
ence with  hb  messengen  in  a  manner  superior  to  and 
beyond  hb  ordinary  and  providential  presence  in  the 
aifiiin  of  life.  The  divine  ommsdenes  was  pledged  to 
the  truth  of  their  words  by  the  prediction  of  future 
events;  and  hb  ommpalimoe  by  thdr  working  things 
beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  nature.  The  two  Old- 
Testament  proofi  of  a  revdation  were  prophecy  and 
miracle.  We  can  think  of  no  others,  and  nothing  leas 
would  suffice. 

As  we  have  said,  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
looked  forward  to  the  manifestation  of  a  divine  person, 
in  whom  revelation  would  become,  in  the  first  places 
perfect ;  in  the  second,  universal ;  and,  thirdly,  finaL 
As  being  a  final  revelation,  prophecy,  which  was  the 
distinctive  dement  of  the  preparatory  dispensation, 
holds  in  it  no  longer  an  essential  place,  though  it  b 
present  in  the  New  Testament  in  a  subordinate  degree. 
But  mirade  must,  in  the  bearer  of  such  a  revdiSion, 
rise  to  its  highest  levd;  first  because  of  the  superiority 
of  hb  office  to  that  of  the  prophets.    For  he  was  hioi- 
sdf  the  end  of  prophecy,  the  person  for  whose  coming 
prophecy  had  prepared,  and  in  whom  all  God's  pur- 
poses of  love  towards  mankind  were  to  be  fnlfiUed.    The 
office  of  Christ  as  the  bearer  to  mankind  of  God's  final 
and  complete  message  invdves  too  much  for  us  lightly 
to  ascribe  it  to  him.    And  no  raerdy  natural  proof 
would  suffice.    We  could  not  possibly  bdieve  what 
we  believe  of  him  had  he  wrought  no  miradesi    We 
could  not  believe  that  he  was  the  appointed  Saviour,  to 
whom  '*all  honor  was  given  in  heaven  and  earth" 
(Matt,  xxviii.  18),  for  man's  redemption,  if  he  had  given 
no  proof  during  the  period  of  hb  manifestation  on  earth 
of  bdng  invested  with  extraordinary  powers.    But  we 
go  fhrther  than  this.    Perhaps  no  one  would  deny  that 
the  sole  sufikient  proof  of  such  a  rdigion  as  ChriatiaD- 
ity  must  be  snpematuraL    We  assert  that  no  revealed 
rdigion  whatsoever  can  be  content  with  a  less  dedded 
proof.    The  sole  basb  upon  which  a  revelation  can  rest 
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b  flie  poMOMion  by  the  bearer  of  it  of  prophetk  and 
Buncoloaa  powers. 

For  a  re^raaied  leligioii  daims  authority  over  as.  If 
it  be  €}od^  voice  speakiiig  to  as,  we  have  no  choice  bat 
to  obey.  Our  reason  might  not  approve;  oar  hearts 
and  wUls  might  detest  what  we  were  told ;  yet  if  we 
knew  that  it  was  God's  voice,  we  most  sadly  and  rduo- 
taatly  aabmit  to  it.  But  it  woold  be  wrong  in  the 
highest  degree  to  yield  op  oorselves  to  anything  requir- 
ing soeh  complete  obedience  unless  we  had  sads&ctory 
proof  that  God  really  was  its  author.  And  no  subjec- 
tive proof  could  be  satisfactory.  The  parity  of  the  doe- 
trinea  of  Qiristkudty,  their  agreement  with  the  troths 
of  natural  religion,  their  ennobling  effects  upon  our 
characters,  and  the  way  in  which  they  enlighten  the 
conscieaee — all  this  and  more  shows  that  there  is  no 
impossibility  in  Christianity  being  a  divine  revelation : 
the  perfectness  of  our  Lord's  character,  the  thoroogh- 
nesi  with  which  Ghrist^s  atonement  answers  to  the 
deepest  needs  of  the  soul,  the  way  in  which  Christianity 
rises  above  all  religions  of  man's  devising — aU  this  and 
more  makes  it  probaUe  that  it  is  God's  gift.  But  at 
most  these  oonsidenitions  only  prepare  the  mind  to  lis- 
ten without  pn^udice  to  the  direct  and  external  proofs 
that  Christimuty  is  a  revelation  fh>m  Crod.  The  final 
proof  must  pledge  God  himself  to  its  truth.  But  what 
are  the  divine  attributes  which  would  bear  the  most 
decisive  witness?  Surely  those  which  most  entirely 
uansrend  all  human  counterfeits — omniscience  and 
•  omnipotenoe.  Now  these  are  pledged  to  Christianity 
by  prophecy  and  mirade. 

The  first  had  performed  its  office  when  Christ  came. 
AD  men  were  musing  in  their  hearts  upon  the  expected 
coming  of  some  Great  One.  His  mtrades,  hcs  worki,  the 
products  of  his/KMoers,  vrere  the  ngns  that  prophecy  was 
in  oonise  of  fuffilment.  The  two  must  not  be  separated. 
Our  Lord  expressly  declares  that  but  for  his  world  the 
Jews  would  have  been  right  in  rejecting  him  (John  xv, 
24>  His  claims  were  too  high  for  any  less  proof  to 
havesofficed.  But  the  nature  of  his  works  did  pot  men 
under  «  moral  obligation  to  inquire  into  his  claims;  and 
then  he  sent  them  to  the  Scriptures  (John  r,  89).  The 
ivere  thus  not  the  final  proof  of  Christ's  mis- 
Had  they  been  such,  we  might  have  expected 
that  they  would  still  be  from  time  to  time  vouchsafed, 
as  occasion  ieqaired,«ven  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
agreement  of  Christ's  li£a  and  death  and  teaching  with 
what  had  been  foretold  of  the  Messiah  is  the  leading 
proof  of  his  mtBsion,  and,  having  this,  we  need  miracles 
no  more.  Christ's  works  called  men's  attention  to  this 
proo^  and  made  it  a  duty  to  examine  it.  They  also 
exalt  his  person,  and  give  him  the  authority  of  a  mes- 
senger accredited  from  heaven ;  but  the  Old  Testament 
remains  for  all  ages  the  proper  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
New.  Mirades  were  ngns  for  the  times;  prophecy  is 
for  aU  time,  and  as  Christianity  no  longer  requires  any- 
thing espedaily  to  call  men's  attention  to  its  claims, 
prophecy  u  proof  enough  that  it  is  a  message  from  God. 
The  more  deariy  to  set  this  before  our  readers,  we 
repeat  that  prediotioa  was  the  distinctive  sign  of  God's  ; 
pneence  under  the  Old -Testament  dispensation,  and 
aizBdes  subordinate.  Revelation  was  then  a  growing 
light,  and  was  ever  advancing  onward;  and  thus  the 
prophets  were  ever  preparing  for  the  future.  It  was 
ofllj  on  spedal  occasions  that  miiade  was  needed.  But 
when  revebtion  became  perfect  and  final  in  the  person 
of  One  who^  according  to  the  terms  of  prophecy,  tian- 
Meaded  the  bounds  of  human  nature,  it  was  necessary 
that  nurade  should  rise  in  him  to  its  highest  lev<'l,  bodi 
because  of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  as  one  invested 
with  aU  power,  human  and  ^vine,  and  also  as  the 
proper  proof  at  the  time  of  his  bdng  the  Son,  the  last 
tod  greatest  therefore  whom  the  Father  could  send; 
and,  finally,  to  call  the  attention  of  men  to  his  daims, 
sad  eempd  them  to  examine  them.  For  this  reason 
they  were  caUed  mtwu  But  as  soon  as  the  dispensa- 
tbo  thus  given  could  force  its  claims  on  men's  atten- 


tion by  other  means,  and  its  divine  founder  had  with- 
drawn, mirsdes  necessarily  ceased,  as  being  inconsistent 
with  man's  probation.  Look  over  the  list  of  Scripture 
names  far  mirades,  and  ask  what  one  would  be  appro- 
priate now?  Of  what  would  they  now  be  tigmf  Of 
what  person  would  they  be  the  proper  yacvMeff  For 
whom  now  would  they  be  suitable  works  t  The  whole 
scriptural  theory  of  miracles  is  contravened  by  the  sup- 
position of  miracles  being  continued  after  Christianity 
had  once  been  established.  What  history  teaches  us, 
namdy,  that  they  were  rapidly  withdrawn,  is  alone 
consistent  with  what  we  gather  from  Scripture  concern- 
ing them. 

They  were  an  essential  part  of  the  proof  at  the  time, 
and  have  an  essential  use  now.  For  we  could  not  be- 
lieve what  is  taught  us' of  Christ  if  he  had  not  been  ac- 
credited by  mirades.  But  the  proper  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity  now  is  that  of  prophecy,  not  as  ex- 
isting any  longer  in  living  force,  but  as  manifeeted  in 
the  agreement  of  the  long  list  of  books  forming  the  Old 
Testament  with  one  another;  and  still  more  in  the  ful- 
filment of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.  It  is  a  proof 
in  everybody's  hands,  and  open  to  every  one  to  exam- 
ine. The  proof  of  mirades  requires,  of  course,  large 
historical  evidence,  and  not  every  one  possesses  bishop 
StiUingfieet's  Originu  Ccauee,  or  even  Faiey ;  but  every 
Christian  has  his  Bible,  and  in  it  will  find  the  proper 
fooof  now  of  its  truth. 

Agreeably  with  this,  dean  Lyall,  in  his  Propcsdia 
Prophetiea,  has  well  remarked  that  the  apostles  ^  scarce- 
ly allude  to  Christ's  miracles  at  all,  and  never  in  the 
way  of  proof  (p.  4).  Mirades,  he  shows,  now  bold  a 
disproportionate  place  in  the  argument  finom  that  as- 
signed to  them  in  the  New  Testament;  and,  in  fact,  it 
is  very  remarkaUe  that  Peter  but  twice  refers  in  his 
speeches  to  Christ's  mirades,  and  never  but  once  to 
those  wrought  by  himselfl  Paul,  in  his  thirteen  epistles, 
only  thrice  appeals  to  his  own  miraculous  powers,  and 
never  mentions  Christ's  mirades,  or  even  dlrecUy  al- 
ludes to  them.  The  key  of  this  we  have  in  the  names 
applied  to  them  by  the  apostles,  and  especially  by  John. 
They  were  the  natural  works  of  one  such  as  was  Christ, 
but  also  signs  that  in  him  the  long  preparation  of  the 
Old-Testament  dispensation  had  reached  its  final  pur^ 
pose,  and  that  the  new  and  lasting  dispensation  had 
begun. 

In  their  proper  place  and  degree,  however,  they  were 
and  still  remain  essential  to  the  proof  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation. We  could  not  accept  a  revelation,  or  give  it  the 
authority  over  our  consdence  due  to  the  direct  voice  of 
God,  unless  we  had  indubitable  proof  that  it  was  God's 
voice.  The  supernatural  can  only  be  proved  by  the  su- 
pematuraL  If,  then,  a  revelation  was  necessary  as  well 
for  the  present  progress  of  mankind  as  for  their  future 
perfectness,  mirade  was  also  necessary,  and  the  believer 
in  revelation  cannot  possibly  discard  it  firom  its  place 
among  the  evidences.    ^ 

Necessarily,  therefore,  from  first  to  last,  the  Bible  is 
a  book  of  mirade.  Ifirade  is  present  not  as  an  acci- 
dent, separable  from  the  main  thread,  but  is  itself  the 
very  essence  of  the  narrative.  The  foots  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  the  basis  of  the  faith  of  the  Jew.  They 
were  so  as  being  miracles,  and  because,  as  such,  they 
involved  certain  dogmatic  propositions  concerning  the 
divine  Being  and  his  relations  to  themsdves.  So  as  re- 
gards ourselves.  When  we  repeat  the  Aposties'  Creed, 
we  acknowledge  our  belief  first  in  the  existence  of  a 
God — an  instinct,  as  we  have  shown,  of  our  nature — but 
upon  this  follow  certain  historical  facts  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  either  directly  miraculous, 
or  become  dogmatic  because  of  being  based  upon  mira- 
de. Without  mirade  Christianity  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing. All  that  distinguishes  it  from  simple  Theism  is 
miraculous. 

Uirades  in  the  present  day  are  at  a  discount.  Our 
men  of  sdenoe  have  so  well  studied  the  laws  of  the  ma- 
terial universe,  and  shown  us  so  dearly  the  existence 
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there  of  a  calm,  unbrokeo,  unvarying  order,  that  our 
minds,  enamored  of  so  grand  a  truth,  are  impatient  of 
any  truth  or  theory  rising  above  these  material  laws. 
Thus  the  controversy  whether  Christianity  is  true  or 
not  really  turns  upon  miracle.  The  close  and  exact 
examination  of  all  the  facts  of  holy  Scripture  which  has 
marked  our  days  has  served  only  to  confirm  men's  be- 
lief in  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings.  Our  in- 
creased knowledge,  especially  that  obtained  from  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  corroborative  of  the  Old-Testa- 
ment history,  and  from  similar  unquestionable  authori- 
ties contemporaneous  with  the  New-Testament  records, 
has  well-nigh  swept  away  every  so-called  historical  dif- 
ficulty ;  while  subjective  criticism  has  not  merely  failed 
in  substantiating  any  case  against  the  several  books  of 
the  Bible,  but  has  done  very  much  to  place  them  upon 
a  surer  basis.  At  no  time  was  the  external  evidence 
ia  favor  of  Christianity,  or  the  argument  drawn  from 
prophecy,  so  clear  and  so  little  liable  to  objection  as  at 
the  present  day.  And  this  is  no  slight  matter.  A  host 
of  eager  and  competent  critics  have  examined  with 
unfavorable  intentions  the  whole  line  of  our  defences, 
and  the  result  of  their  operations  has  been  to  show  how 
thoroughly  tenable  it  is  in  every  part. 

Thus  the  whole  attack  is  now  thrown  upon  miracle. 
Miracle  is  roundly  asserted  to  be  contrary  to  the  whole 
course  of  nature,  and  to  be  a  violation  of  that  grand  law 
of  invariable  order  which  we  find  everywhere  else 
throughout  the  universe.  In  this  way  a  sort  of  induction 
is  drawn  against  miracle.  Wherever  we  can  examine 
into  the  causes  of  phenomena,  we  always  find  them  the 
products  of  forces  acting  according  to  unchanging  laws. 
Whole  regions  of  phenomena,  which  were  once  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  sway  of  chance,  hav6  now  been 
reduced  to  order,  and  the  causes  of  them  made  manifest 
Men  of  science  have  entered  one  field  after  another,  and 
have  added  it  to  their  domains,  by  showing  what  laws 
govern  it,  and  how  those  laws  work.  With  some  show 
of  reason  therefore  they  affirm  that  law  prevails  every- 
where, and  that  where  at  present  it  cannot  be  shown  to 
prevail,  we  may  yet  be  sure  of  its  presence,  and  con- 
vinced that  the  patient  investigations  of  science  will  in 
due  time  demonstrate  its  sway.  And  therefore  miracle, 
as  being  a  violation  of  these  universal  laws,  is  not  mere- 
ly, they  say,  contrary  to  that  experience  of  men  of 
which  Mr.  Hume  spoke,  and  upon  which  he  founded  an 
argument  repeatedly  shown  to  be  untenable,  but  of  an 
induction  drawn  from  a  vast  field  of  observation  and 
scientific  inquiry.  In  miracle,  and  miracle  alone,  sci- 
ence finds  something  which  contradicts  its  experience. 
The  examination  of  this  most  important  objection  will 
complete  our  inquiry. 

The  proposition  contained  in  this  objection,  when  we 
consider  it,  seems  a  most  true  conclusion  as  regards 
the  material  universe.  All  material  things  apparently 
are  governed  by  general  laws,  and  it  is  probable  that 
scientific  men  are  quite  right  in  endeavoring  to  show 
that  even  in  creation  all  things  were  produced  by  law. 
For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  imagine  a  perfect  Being 
like  the  Deity  working  except  by  law,  and  therefore 
we  read  ill  theories  about  evolution  and  selection,  and 
the  formation  of  the  solar  system  by  slow  degrees  out 
of  a  vast  nebula,  and  the  Uke,  with  no  prejudice  regard- 
ing them,  however  intended,  simply  as  attempted  an- 
swers to  the  question,  In  what  way — by  what  second- 
ary processes— did  God  create  and  shape  the  world? 
If,  after  reading  the  arguments,  we  conclude  by  think- 
ing them  ofi»n  ingenious  rather  than  true,  and  put  the 
book  down  with  the  Scotch  verdict,  "  Not  proven,"  we 
do  not  therefore  think  that  science  is  on  the  wrong 
track,  nor  doubt  that  all  these  inquiries  do  in  the  main 
give  us  juster  views  of  God's  method  of  working.  But 
miracle  seems  to  us  to  belong  to  another  field  of  thought, 
and  to  be  outside  the  domains  of  science.  For  we  vent- 
ure to  ask,  Is  the  material  universe  everything?  Is 
there  nothing  but  matter?  nothing  but  dull,  inert  parti- 
>d  upon  by  material  forces— aUraction,  repulsion. 


affinity,  and  the  like.  What  is  force?  What  is  law? 
If  there  be  a  God — a  perfect,  omnipotent,  omnipreseiit 
Being — then  law  has  to  us  a  meaning.  It  is  his  will, 
working  permanently  and  unchangeably  becauae  be  is 
a  perfect  and  omnipotent  worker.  We  can  understand 
force.  It  is  his  presence,  acting  upoa  and  controlling 
all  things,  but  always  in  the  same  way,  because  he 
changes  not.  To  bdieve  in  nnivefsal  order  without  a 
universal  will  to  order  all  things,  to  bdieve  in  univenal 
laws  without  a  universal  lawgiver,  is  to  ua  an  absurdity. 
Ex  nikilo  nihil  JiL  In  a  world  wbone  every  effect  has 
a  cause,  who  and  what  is  the  cause  of  all?  Who  but 
God?  And  who  sustains  the  world  now  but  he  who 
first  made  it? 

But  it  is  not  the  office  of  science  to  inquire  into  the 
being  and  attributes  and  nature  of  this  First  Great 
Cause.  Science  is  solely  occupied  with  the  weeomdary 
prooet$ei.  When  it  has  reached  the  law,  it  haa  done 
its  work.  It  is  not  the  businesa  of  science  to  examine 
into  the  law  as  such,  but  only  into  the  mode  of  its  oper- 
ations. Whose  is  the  law,  what  power  sustains  it,  how 
it  came  into  being — all  this  lies  outside  the  domain  of 
science.  Thus  science  never  rises  above  material 
things;  and  by  remembering  thb — by  remembering 
that,  after  all,  the  field  of  sdenoe  (of  coarse  we  mean 
physicsl  sdenoe)  is  limited — ^we  see  that  an  induction 
made  in  its  proper  field  does  not  justify  any  OMidnsioBs 
in  fields  outside  its  limits. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  man.  Science,  looking  at 
him  in  his  physical  aspect,  tells  us  that  he  consists  of  • 
several  pounds  of  salts  and  earths,  combined  with  a 
larger  number  of  gallons  of  water.  It  tells  us  by  what 
chemical  affinities  these  commonplace  materials  are  held 
together,  how  they  opente  upon  one  another,  by  what 
processes  the  waste  is  renewed,  and  by  what  a  mass  of 
curious  mechanical  contrivances  man's  body,  considered 
as  a  machine,  performs  its  operations.  If  we  ask  bow 
it  comes  to  think,  science  tells  os  much  about  the 
brain ;  how  like  it  is  to  a  galvanic  troqgh,  and  by  what 
an  elaborate,  threefold  apparatus  of  nerves  it  sends  its 
commands  to  every  part  of  the  body.  But  when  we  aak 
how  it  is  that  the  brain  does  consdoosly  what  the  vol- 
taic battery  does  unconsciously;  how  it  is  that  these 
earths  and  sslts,  when  combined  into  a  man,  know  thai 
they  are  a  man,  we  get  only  the  unmeaning  answer  that 
it  is  the  result  of  organization.  But  give  science  all  the 
bottles  in  a  chemist's  shop,  and  it  cannot  oiganize  a 
sentient  being  ont  of  them.  In  foct,  it  owns  Itself  that 
life  is  a  mystery.  It  can  tell  how  life  woriu,  but  not 
what  life  is.  Life  is  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  sd^ 
enoe  as  is  Qod,    It  knows  the  laws  of  life,  bat  no  mete. 

Man  therefore,  when  considered  only  physically,  con- 
tains more  than  science  can  master.  But  is  lile  the  only 
mystery  in  man?  Why  does  man  think?  Why  does 
he  spe<mlate  upon  his  own  actions?  Why  nose  npon 
the  purpose  of  all  things  here  below?  Of  all  beings 
npon  this  earth,  man  alone  is  self-consdous.  He  alone 
knows  that  he  exists;  he  alone  feels  that  he  exista  Ibr 
a  purpose,  and  can  and  does  consdously  interfiere  with 
other  things  in  order  to  shape  them  to  his  own  ends^ 
He  alone  has  not  the  mere  rudiments,  but  the  full  gift 
of  a  ooosdenoe,  which  is  always  interfering  with  him, 
and  giving  him  endless  annoyance,  because  it  will  pass 
judgment  upon  his  actiims,  and  condenm  much  that  he 
does. 

Now  it  is  in  connection  with  this  higher  world  that 
mirade  has  its  proper  place.  It  distinctly  has  reference 
to  man  as  a  being  in  whom  there  is  more  than  mere 
material  forces  at  work.  Prove  that  there  is  nothing 
more  in  man  than  salts  and  earths  and  water,  and 
there  would  be  no  place  for  mirade.  Now  physical  sci- 
ence stops  at  proving  this.  The  most  sldlfnl  analyst 
could  get  nothing  more  out  of  man  than  salts,  earths, 
and  water;  but  then,  confessedly,  he  labors  under  thb 
disadvantage,  that  he  cannot  begin  his  analysis  until 
life,  and  with  it  the  sentient  soul,  has  withdrawn  fnm 
the  machine.    All  he  can  examine  is  the  residuam  only^ 
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We  want  some  scieiice  therefore  which  ctn  exAodine 
oaa  while  he  is  alive,  and  report  upon  him.  For  phys- 
ical adeuoe  is  not  the  sole  science.  There  are  other 
scienoea,  and  each  is  authoritative  only  upon  its  own 
domain.  The  psychcdogist,  who  examines  into  the 
woriLings  of  man's  inner  nature,  is  quite  as  worthy  of  a 
hearing  as  the  physicist,  who  examines  into  the  mate* 
rials  oat  of  which  he  is  composed.  Ne  sutar  uUra  cre^ 
pidam — a  homely  hot  wise  motto,  which  a  rising  and 
progreasire  study,  such  as  is  physical  science,  in  the 
hours  of  its  first  triumphs,  is  in  danger  of  neglecting. 
After  all,  a  man  of  only  one  science  tries  to  see  with 
only  one  eye,  and  to  walk  with  only  one  kg.  Before 
we  can  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  question  that  so 
deeply  concerns  us — ^What  is  man's  place  and  work  and 
purpose  in  the  world  ? — ^we  must  include  a  far  wider  in- 
dHCcaon  than  that  offered  by  physioid  science. 

If,  as  the  instincts  of  our  nature  teach  us,  there  be  a 
God;  if  man  be  more  than  a  very  highly-oiganized 
machine ;  if  within  him  there  be  an  immortal  soul,  and 
before  hiim  a  future  life,  then  miracle  is  essential  to  his 
wdl-being.  It  is  the  sole  possible  proof  of  conscious  re- 
krion  between  man  and  God.  Man  could  not  be  sure 
that  God  had  spoken  to  him,  had  revealed  to  him  any 
knowledge  requisite  for  his  use,  had  entered  into  cove- 
nant relation  with  him,  without  miracles.  We  know 
nothing  in  physical  science  to  disprove  this  relation. 
Suppose  that  we  find  a  stage  elaborately  constructed  and 
adorned.  No  theory,  however  true,  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  stage  was  constructed,  no  examination  of 
the  mechanical  laws  by  which  it  is  still  kept  in  being, 
wiU  justify  us  in  concluding  that  it  was  not  intended 
ibr  some  furtiier  purpose.  Nor,  because  the  boards  are 
all  safely  nailed  in  their  place,  does  it  follow  that  actors 
may  not  enter  upon  it,  higher  in  nature  than  the  boards, 
and  capable  of  spontaneous  motion.  Nor,  because  we 
have  never  seen  the  builder,  does  it  follow  that  he  did 
not  erect  the  stage  on  purpoee  that  these  actors  might 
phy  upon  it  their  parts.  Geology,  chemistry,  astrono- 
my, so  far  from  proving  that  the  world  had  no  purpose, 
and  that  the  actors  upon  it  have  no  freedom  and  no  re- 
«ponsibility,  rather  suggest  the  contrary.  They  teach 
us  what  a  vast  amount  of  skill,  patience,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  has  been  expended  in  forming  the  stage. 
Qntomtm  Jkaef  What  was  the  object  of  all  this? 
Wliat  the  end?  Oh  I  but  some  physicists  answer,  We 
reject  teleology.  That  is,  we  reject  something  which 
tiei  beyond  our  province,  and  on  which  we  have  no  au- 
thority to  speak.  They  tell  us  all  about  the  stage,  and 
then,  instead  of  saying  frankly.  We  have  done  our  part, 
PlamdUe  (and  richly  they  dcMrve  our  applause),  they 
tell  us,  Be  satisfied  with  the  stage.  It  is  very  pretty, 
very  nicely  constructed,  but  utterly  unmeaning.  An 
elaborate  universe  without  a  purpose,  is  a  poor,  mean 
thing,  unworthy  to  exist.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  a 
nan  to  erect  a  noble  structure  without  a  purpose: 
there  are  many  buildings  in  England  called  So-and-So's 
FoUy,  because  erected  without  a  sufficient  purpose.  Let 
OS  beware  of  ascribing  such  child's  play  to  that  Power 
which  called  the  universe  into  being. 

No.  The  more  we  consider  man,  and  the  more  we 
kam  about  him,  and  about  the  world  which  he  inhab- 
its, the  more  sure  we  are  that  he  is  no  fortuitous  con- 
enrreooe  of  atoms,  but  the  chief  and  culminating  point, 
in  whom,  and  in  whom  alone,  all  the  skill  and  wisdom 
and  long  patience  displayed  in  the  formation  of  the 
worid  find  their  purpoee  and  their  justification.  The 
wonders  of  physical  science  all  lead  up  to  this.  There 
are  some  among  its  teachers  who  would  persuade  us  that 
the  universe  is  a  mere  curiosity  shop,  fitted  to  raise  our 
wonder,  but  never  reasonable,  because  nowhere  the 
proftact  of  mind,  or  controlled  by  mind.  But  the  very 
harmony  which  they  find  in  nature,  and  the  calm  reign 
of  law,  proves  that  mind  does  pervade  all  nature.  With- 
out minid  there  can  be  no  harmony ;  without  a  universal 
mind  no  umversal  law.  But  grant  that  mind  may  ex- 
ist m  well  as  matter,  and  you  grant  the  possibility  of 


this  world  having  a  purpose— a  purpose  which,  as  we 
have  shown,  can  be  realized  only  in  man.  But  to  re- 
alize this  purpose  men's  finite  mind  may  need  converse 
with  the  universal,  the  infinite  mind,  and,  if  so,  miracle 
is  justified  by  this  necessity. 

Thus,  then,  miracle  is  not  contrary  to  nature,  but 
rises  simply  above  the  sphere  of  mere  material  forces. 
And  it  is  untrue  and  unphilosophic  to  regard  it  as  an 
interference  by  God  with  his  univerBal  laws,  much  less 
a  violation  of  them.  Man  daily  interferes  with  the  nui- 
terial  laws  and  forces  of  nature,  but  we  never  violate 
them.  The  stone  thrown  into  the  air  interferes  with 
the  law  of  gravitation,  but  does  not  violate  it.  And  if 
God  be  an  intelligent  and  moral  worker  like  man,  only 
in  a  superior  and  perfect  degree,  he,  too,  must  be  capa- 
ble of  bending  the  powers  of  nature  to  instantaneous 
obedience  to  his  will,  or  he  could  not  do  what  man  can 
do.  His  own  laws  he  could  not  violate,  because  they 
are  his  laws;  but  his  interference  with  them  would 
necessarily  be  what  we  call  a  mirade,  something  which 
the  ordinary  operations  of  nature  could  not  produce; 
something  which  transcends  nature,  and  goes  utterly 
beyond  it.  If  a  sheep  possessed  the  power  of  reasoning 
upon  its  own  actions  and  those  of  man,  the  latter  would 
seem  to  it  absolutely  miraculous,  because  they  so  entirely 
exceed  its  own  powers.  Tet  to  man  they  would  be  no 
miracles,  but  the  ordinary  exercise  of  his  powers.  And 
so  what  we  call  miracles  are  not  miracles  to  the  Deity, 
and  therefore  the  evangelists  call  them  in  Christ  simply 
iwanHQ,  his  /acukie$;  and  John  calls  them  tpya, 
vHtrkSf  only,  the  natural  products  of  his  faculties;  yet 
not  wrought  without  a  purpose.  They  were  also  <n;- 
fuiUf  tignsy  tokens  indicating  that  something  was  done, 
which  man  was  thereby  required  to  examine  Aid  ob- 
serve; and  living  as  the  Jews  did  under  a  preparatory 
dispensation,  they  were  signs  that  tha  fulness  of  time 
had  come,  and  the  final  dispensation  being  ushered  in. 

In  conclusion.  Without  miracles  there  can  be  only 
natural  religion ;  revealed  religion  is  impossible.  Rev- 
elation is  itself  a  miracle;  and  its  very  object  is  to  tell 
us  things  which  we  could  not  otherwise  know.  Such 
things  cannot  be  verified  as  we  verify  the  facts  of  sci- 
ence. No  man  hath  or  cmi  see  God.  No  man  can  tell 
us  by  experience  what  is  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death,  for  from  that  bourne  no  traveller  returns.  Yet 
some  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  soul  with  €rod 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  our  moral  and  spiritual 
well-being.  Now  the  utter  failure  of  natural  religion 
convinces  us  that  it  is  necessary.  And  therefore  we 
feel  no  difficulty  in  the  belief  that  God,  in  creating  the 
world  such  as  it  is,  and*  placing  man  upon  it  such  as  he 
is,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  did  from  the  first  purpoee  this  reasonable 
interference  with  the  material  laws  of  his  own  framing, 
by  which  he  grants  man  the  only  sufficient  proof  that 
he  is  willing  to  enter  into  covenant  relations  with  him. 
If  the  phjrsidst  reply  that  such  action  on  God's  part  is 
inconceivable,  we  answer  that  he  also  must  conceive  of 
some  such  action.  Students  of  physical  science  deal  in 
long  numbers,  but  these  numbers  are  as  nothing  .oom- 
pared<with  the  eternity  past.  Work  back  with  the  geol- 
ogpist,  and  you  come  at  last  to  a  first  beginning  of  matter. 
Looked  at  by  the  light  of  mental  science,  the  eternal 
existence  of  matter  is  impossible.  To  the  metaphysi- 
cian, matter  is  but  a  phenomenon  of  mind.  Confining 
ourselves,  then,  to  our  universe,  what  a  momentous 
change  was  that  in  God  when  he  passed  from  the  pas- 
sive state  of  not  willing  it  to  the  active  state  of  willing 
the  existence  of  our  system !  Grant  that  by  his  fiat  he 
only  called  into  existence  an  atom,  out  of  which  by  ev- 
olution all  things  here  below  have  sprung,  what  a  stu- 
pendous act  it  was,  and  how  entirely  it  placed  the  Deity 
in  relations,  and,  to  speak  with  all  reverence,  under  ob- 
ligations firom  which  he  was  free  before !  For  the  Crea- 
tor is  under  the  obligations  of  justice  and  love  to  his 
creatures.  He  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves.  But  he 
neither  was  nor  is  under  any  moral  obligations  to  his 
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mftterial  laws.  They  abide  in  power  and  might  be- 
oauae  he  abideth  continually.  And  miracle  simply 
means  that  he,  the  Creator,  has  from  time  to  time,  un- 
der the  operation  of  a  higher  law,  given  us  the  neces- 
sary proof  that  he  does  love  us,  and  that  certain  mes- 
sengers, chosen  firom  among  men,  had  authority  to 
teach  us  truths  which  concerned  our  peace ;  and  that, 
finally,  by  **  powers  and  portents  and  signs,  he  has  man- 
ifested and  displayed  Jesus  of  Nasareth  in  the  midst  of 
us"  as  "a  leader  and  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  unto 
his  people  and  the  remission  of  sins." 

Miracles,  then,  were  no  after- thought,  no  remedial 
process  to  set  right  what  had  gone  wrong  before.  They 
form  an  essential  and  necessary  part  and  condition  of 
the  intercourse  between  the  universal  mind  of  God  and 
the  finite  mind  of  man,  and  that  intercourse  was  neces- 
sary for  man's  good.  Why  man  isjust  what  heis,and 
why  the  state  of  things  in  which  he  finds  himself  is 
what  it  is,  we  cannot  teU.  We  can  only  reason  from 
facts  as  we  find  them.  But  man  being  such  as  he  is, 
we  assert  that  the  world  would  be  a  failure  without  mir- 
acles; for  either  man  would  exist  without  a  purpose,  or, 
having  been  placed  here  for  some  purpose,  he  would  not 
know  with  sufiicient  certainty  or  deamess  what  that 
purpose  was,  and  therefore  would  neither  have  the 
means  of  effecting  it,  nor  even  any  obligation  laid  upon 
him  of  tr3ring  to  accomplish  what  his  Maker  had  willed 
in  his  creation.    (J.  P.  8.) 

For  the  relations  of  miracles  to  prayer,  see  Prater. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  simply  the  positive  ev- 
idences on  which  the  belief  in  miracles  properly  rests, 
and  it  remains  to  notice  the  objections  that  have  from 
time  to  time  been  urged  against  it,  and  the  different 
views  Us  to  the  character  and  office  of  miracles. 

The  Christians  even  of  apostolic  days  were  in  the 
habit  of  appealing  to  the  miracles  and  prophecies  in 
support  of  the  truth  of  their  religion,  and  hence  it  be- 
came important  to  define  exactly  the  idea  of  a  miracle ; 
and  in  consequence  of  a  desire  for  such  predseness  divi- 
sion arose  among  the  interpreters  of  Scripture,  provok- 
ing heresy  in  the  Church,  while  from  without  attacks 
were  constantly  made  against  the  credibility  of  the 
Gospel  history,  the  divine  authenticity  of  the  prophetic 
announcements,  and  the  wonderful  works  dainied  to 
have  been  wrought  under  the  old  dispensation.  Dean 
Trench,  in  his  Notes  on  Mirades,  has  furnished  an  ex- 
cellent and  interesting  account  of  the  various  assaults 
made,  on  the  argument  for  miracles,  and  to  it  we  must 
refer  for  detailed  information.  Si^ce  it  to  say  here 
that  the  controversy  respecting  the  possibility  of  mira- 
cles is  as  old  as  philosophic  literature.  Indeed,  from 
the  writings  of  Jewish  savans,  it  would  appear  that  the 
controversy  respecting  the  possibility  of  miracles  com- 
menced even  in  the  days  of  the  O.-T.  dispensation,  and 
that  near  the  appointed  time  for  the  coming  of  the  Sav- 
iour the  world  was  greatly  animated  by  a  controversy 
on  the  subject.  There  is  a  very  clear  view  of  it,  as  it 
stood  in  the  pagan  world,  given  by  Cicero  in  his  books 
De  JHtmuUione,  In  the  works  of  Josephus  there  are 
occasionally  suggestions  of  naturalistic  explanations  of 
0.-T.  miracles;  but  these  seem  rather  thrown  out  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  sceptical  pagan  readers  than 
as  expressions  of  his  own  beliet  The  other  chief  au- 
thorities for  Jewish  opinion  are  Maimonides's  Moreh 
Nebochimj  lib.  ii,  c  85,  and  the  Pirke  Aboth,  in  Suren- 
husiu8*8  Mitknoj  iv,  469,  and  Abrabanel,  Miphaioth  Hlo" 
Amu,  p.  93. 

Dean  Trench,  in  his  dassification  of  the  objectors, 
places  the  Jewish  first,  then  follows  with  the  heathen 
(Celsus,  etc),  and  puts  as  third  in  the  list  the  panthe- 
istic objectors  led  by  Spinoza.  He  evidently  regards 
Cardan  {De  CorUradictione  Medicorum,  2,  tract.  2),  and 
those  other  Italian  atheists  who  referred  the  Christian 
miracles  to  the  influence  of  the  stars,  as  unworthy  of 
notice.  If  these  be  omitted,  as  Trench  has  done,  the 
controvert  in  the  modem  Christian  worid  regarding 
mirades  may  be  said  to  date  back  to  the  17th  century, 


and  to  have  been  ushered  in  by  Spinoxa^  Traaattu 
ThwUogici  PoUtiei,  **  whidi  contained  the  germ  of  al- 
most all  the  infidel  theories  that  have  since  appeared." 
Rationalists  since  the  days  of  Spinosa  have  opposed  the 
reality  and  credibility  of  mirades,  while  the  adherents 
of  the  modem  (formal)  sapematunlisns  rested  bdief  in 
revelation  eepedally  on  that  branch  of  evidence.  One 
of  these  objections,  urged  by  Spinosa,  and  repeated  in 
various  forms  by  subsequent  writeis,  is  thus  stated  by 
dean  Mansd :  ''The  laws  of  nature  are  the  decrees  of 
God,  and  follow  necessarily  from  the  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature;  they  must  tberBf<ne  be  eternal  and  im- 
mutable, and  must  extend  to  all  possible  erenta.  There- 
fore, to  admit  an  exception  to  these  laws  is  to  suppose 
that  God's  order  is  broken,  and  that  the  divine  work  is 
but  an  imperfect  expreedon  of  the  divine  wiU.  This 
objection  is  perfectly  intelligible  in  the  -mooth  of  a  pan- 
theist, with  whom  God  imd  natmrs  are  coovertible 
terms,  and  a  divine  supernatural  act  is  a  sdf-contradio- 
tion;  but  it  is  untenable  in  any  system  which  adorns  a 
personal  God  distinct  from  nature,  and  only  partially 
manifested  in  it.  In  such  a  system  nature  is  not  in§- 
nite,  as  Spinosa  makes  it,  but  finite.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  actual  and  the  possible;  between 
the  viable  world  as  a  limited  system,  with  liniited  laws» 
and  the  whole  mind  of  God,  embracing  all  poadble  sys- 
tema  as  well  as  Uie  present.  From  this  point  of  view, 
nature,  as  actually  existing,  does  express  a  pmion,  and 
a  portion  only,  of  the  divine  purpose;  the  mirade  ex- 
presses another  portion  belonging  to  a  different  and 
more  comprehensive  system.  But  in  addition  to  this 
connderation,  even  the  actual  worid  fnmishee  ns  with 
an  answer  to  the  objection.  God*s  order,  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  know,  actually  is  broken.  His  will  is 
not  carried  out.  Unless  we  make  God  the  anthor  of 
evil,  we  must  admit  that  sin  is  a  violation  of  his  will,  a 
breach  made  in  his  natural  order,  however  impoasiUe  it 
may  be  to  give  an  account  of  its  origin.  The  panthcut 
evades  the  difficulty  by  denying  that  evil  has  any  real 
existence;  but  to  the  theist,  who  admits  its  existence, 
it  is  conduave  evidence  that,  as  a  fact,  however  little 
we  may  understand  how  it  can  be,  the  world,  as  it  ex- 
ists, is  not  a  perfect  expression  of  €rod*8  law  and  will. 
The  miracle,  as  thus  viewed,  belongs  to  a  spiritual  svs- 
tem  appointed  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  natinal 
system ;  and  agamst  the  sdfHwmplacent  theory  which 
tells  us  that  disorders  in  the  natural  system  are  impoe- 
nble,  we  have  the  witness  of  a  melancholy  experience 
which  tells  us  that  they  are  actually  there.  Thus 
viewed,  the  mirade  is  in  one  sense  natural,  in  another 
supematuraL  It  is  natural  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
higher  or  spiritual  system;  it  is  supernatural  as  not 
forming  a  part  of  the  lower  or  material  system.  The 
same  considerations  may  serve  to  obviate  another  fonn 
of  the  same  objection — a  form  in  which  it  is  likewise 
suggested  by  Spinoca,  though  developed  by  other  writ- 
ers in  a  form  more  adapted  to  the  language  of  theism. 
We  are  told  that  it  is  more  worthy  of  God  to  arrange  a 
plan  which  shall  provide  by  its  original  laws  for  aU  pos- 
sible Gontingendes  than  one  which  requires  a  special 
interposition  to  meet  a  special  emeigenoy.  We  know 
so  little  about  the  process  of  creating  and  governing  a 
world,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  judge  what  method  of 
doing  so  is  most  worthy  of  €rod ;  bat  this  whole  objec- 
tion proceeds  on  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  the 
plan  of  ^e  world,  as  it  exists  in  the  counsels  of  God, 
must  be  identical  with  the  plan  of  the  worid  as  it  is 
contemplated  by  man  in  rdation  to  physical  laws. 
Doubtless  the  mirade,  like  any  other  event,  was  fore- 
seen by  God  from  the  beginning,  and  formed  part  of  his 
eternal  purpose ;  but  it  does  not  therdbre  follow  that  it 
is  induded  within  that  very  limited  portion  of  his  pur- 
pose which  is  apprehended  by  man  as  a  system  of  phys- 
ical laws.  To  Omnipotence  no  one  event  is  more  d^ 
cult  than  another;  to  Omnisdenoe  no  one  event  is 
more  wonderful  than  another.  The  distinction  between 
mirades  and  ordinary  events  as  has  already  been  ob- 
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seiTed,  is  a  dbtinedon,  not  in  nkition  to  God,  but  in 
relation  to  man.   Moreover,  even  from  the  homan  point 
of  riew,  the  miracle  is  not  wrought  for  a  physical,  bat 
for  a  oMxal  poipose;  it  is  not  an  interposition  to  adjust 
the  machinery  of  the  mtferial  world,  but  one  to  pro- 
mote the  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind.    The  very  con- 
ception of  a  revealed,  as  distinguished  from  a  natural 
religioo,  implies  a  manifestation  of  God  different  in  kind 
from  that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature;  and  the  question  of  the  probability  of  a  mirae- 
ukms  interposition  is  simply  that  of  the  probability  of  a 
revelation  bdng  gkvea.  at  aU.*'    A  list  of  the  principal 
replies  to  the  pantheistic  objectors  may  be  seen  in  Far 
biicia%  Ddeehu  Argumenianimy  etc,  c 48,  p.  €97  (Ham- 
bog,  1725).    A  full  aocomit  of  the  controversy  in  Eng- 
land with  the  deists  during  the  last  century  will  be 
found  in  Leland*s  View  of  the  Deittical  Writere  (reprint- 
ed at  London,  1886).    The  debate  was  renewed  about 
the  middle  of  that  century  by  the  publication  of  Hume's 
celebrated  essay,  which  teaches  that  **  a  miracle  is  a  vi- 
olation of  the  laws  of  nature  f  and  as  a  firm  and  unalter- 
able experience  has  established  these  laws,  the  proof 
againit  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as 
entire  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  poesilky  be 
imagined.**   According  to  the  position  taken  in  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  by  the  dean  of  Canterbmy,  it  cannot 
with  any  accuracy  be  said  that  a  miracle  is  **  a  viola- 
den  of  the  laws  of  nature."    It  is  the  effect  of  a  supers 
natonl  caHae,  acting  along  with  and  in  addition  to  the 
natural  causes  oonstitnting  the  system  of  the  world.    It 
is  produced,  therefore,  by  a  different  combination  of 
caoies  from  that  which  is  at  work  in  the  production  of 
natural  phenomena,    llie  laws  of  nature  are  only  gen- 
eral expressions  of  that  uniform  arrangement  according 
to  which  the  same  causes  invariably  produce  the  same 
effect.    They  wonld  be  violated  by  the  production,  at 
difEerent  times,  of  difforsnt  effects  from  the  same  cause; 
but  they  are  n(»t  violated  when  different  effects  are  pro- 
duced from  different  causes.    The  experience  which 
testifies  to  their  uniformity  tells  us  only  what  effects 
may  be  expected  to  foUow  from  a  repetition  of  the  same 
cause;  it  cannot  tell  us  what  effects  will  follow  from 
the  introdnction  of  a  different  cause.    This,  which  is  in 
substance  the  answer  given  to  Hume  by  Brown,  ap- 
pears the  most  satisfactory  among  the  various  argu- 
ments by  which  the  sceptiod  philosopher's  position  has 
been  ^w'l^^    It  is  questioned  by  some  of  the  critics 
of  Hume  (notably  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  comp.  Ham- 
ilton's Beid,  p.  129,  444, 457, 489),  whether  his  sceptical 
aigumenta  are  offered  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  proc- 
tma  of  oommon-seuse  and  the  truths  of  religion,  and 
not  rather  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  philosophy  itself,  by 
representing  the  results  of  its  analysis  as  equally  proba- 
ble in  frivor  of  and  against  two  opposite-  directions  of 
thought.     The  form  of  dialogue  which  is  adopted  by 
Home  in  this  discussion  favors  somewhat  this  construc- 
tion; but  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  impreenon 
kit  upon  the  unbiased  mind  that  Hume  bad  no  oonfi- 
deace  in  speculaUon  of  any  kind  when  applied  to  super- 
seasoal  or  spiritual  beings  and  relations  (eomp.  Ueber^ 
weg,  HisL  Philoe,  ii,  879>   The  ablest  replies  to  Hume's 
arguments  were  sent  forth  by  Principal  Campbell  in  his 
DmertatioH  en  Miraekt;  Hey,  Norritian  LectureSj  i, 
127  sq.;  Elrington,  Donellan  Lectures  (Dublin,  1796); 
Dr.  Thonnas  Brown,  On  Cause  and  Effect;  Paley,  J^ri- 
dbacet  q/'C'ArM<Mm»fy  (Introduction) ;  Archbp.  Whiately, 
Logic  (Appendix) ;  and  Historic  Doubts  respecting  Nu" 
poUon  BonaparU;  Dean  Byall,  Propadia  Propheiica 
(reprinted,  1854) ;  Bp.  Dou^^as,  Criterion,  or  Mirades 
Examined,  etc  (Lond.  1754);  Farrar,  Critical  Hist,  of 
Free  Thought,  p.  150  sq.    See  Huhe.    Within  the  last 
few  years  the  controversy  has  been  reopened  by  the  late 
professor  Baden  Powell  in  the  Unity  cf  Worlds,  and 
some  remarks  on  the  study  of  evidences  published  in 
the  now-cdeimted  volume  of  Essays  and  Reviews.   See 
Goodwin,  in  Am.  TheoL  Rev,  July,  1861;  Christian  Be- 
r,  July,  1861. 


From  England  the  controversy  shifted  again  to  the 
Continent,  and  finds  its  ablest  representatives  against 
the  supematuralists  now  not  only  in  the  camp  of  the 
atheisUe  and  pantheistic,  but  also  among  theologians, 
and  dean  Trench  therefore  adopts  as  his  next  or  fifth 
class  those  who  regard  mirades,  as  such,  only  subjec- 
tively, placing  as  its  standard-bearer  the  celebrated 
Schleiermacher,  who  advanced  a  doctrine  as  incompati- 
ble with  any  beli^  in  a  real  miracle  as  was  that  taught 
by  Hume.  **A  miracle,**  says  Schleiermacher,  *^  has  a 
positive  relation,  by  which  it  extends  to  all  that  is  fut- 
ure, and  a  negative  relation,  which  in  a  certain  sense  af- 
fects all  that  is  past.  In  so  far  as  that  does  not  follow 
which  would  have  followed,  according  to  the  natural 
connection  of  the  aggregate  of  finite  causes,  in  so  far  an 
effect  is  hindered,  not-by  the  infiuenoe  of  other  natural 
counteracting  causes  belonging  to  the  same  series,  but 
notwithstanding  the  concurrence  of  all  effective  causes 
to  the  production  of  the  effect.  Everything,  therefore, 
which  from  all  past  time  contributed  to  this  effect  is  in 
a  certain  measure  annihilated ;  and  instead  of  the  inter* 
polation  of  a  single  sapematund  agent  into  the  course 
of  nature,  the  whole  conception  of  nature  is  destroyed. 
On  the  positive  side,  something  takes  place  which  is 
conceived  as  incapable  of  following  from  the  aggregate 
of  finite  causes.  But,  inasmuch  as  this  event  itself  now 
becomes  an  actual  link  in  the  chain  of  nature,  every 
future  event  must  be  other  than  it  would  have  been  had 
this  one  miracle  not  taken  place."  Cn  this  and  other 
grounds,  Schleiermacher  is  led  to  maintain  that  there 
is  no  real  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  su- 
pernatural; the  miracles  being  only  miraculous  rela- 
tively to  us,  through  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
hidden  causes  in  nature,  by  means  of  which  they  were 
wrought.  ^'Thu  objection,**  says  dean  Mansel,  "pro- 
ceeds on  an  assumption  which  is  not  merely  unwar- 
ranted, but-actually  contradicted  by  experience.  It  as- 
sumes that  the  system  of  material  nature  is  a  rigid,  not 
an  elastic  system ;  that  it  is  one  which  obstinately  re- 
sists the  introduction  of  new  forces,  not  one  which  is 
capable  of  adapting  itself  to  them.  We  know  by  expe- 
rience that  the  voluntary  actions  of  men  can  be  inters 
posed  among  the  phenomena  of  matter,  and  exercise  an 
influence  over  them,  so  that  certain  rerndts  may  be  pro- 
duced or  not,  according  to  the  will  of  a  man,  without 
affecting  the  stability  of  the  universe,  or  the  coherence 
of  its  parts  as  a  system.  What  the  will  of  man  can  ef* 
feet  to  a  small  extent,  the  will  of  God  can  sorely  eflect 
to  a  greater  extent;  and  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  objection  which  declares  the  miracle  to  be  impossi- 
ble f  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  say  with  certainty 
whether  it  is  actually  brought  to  pass  in  this  or  in  some 
other  way.  There  may  be  many  means,  unknown  to 
us,  by  which  such  an  event  may  be  produced;  but  if  it 
can  be  produced  in  any  way  it  is  not  impossible.*' 

The  rationalists,  thus  encouraged  by  the  mediating 
theologians^  endeavored  to  explain  the  miraculous  as 
something  natural,  while  the  natural  philosophers  as- 
serted that  nature  transfigured  by  spirit  (the  blending 
of  the  two  in  one)  is  the  only  true  miracle.  But  thus 
the  reality  of  the  miracle  (in  the  scriptural  sense)  was 
destroyed,  and  it  was  regarded  simply  as  the  symbolical 
expression  of  a  speculative  idea.  See  ScheUing,  Me- 
ihode,  p.  181,  208 ;  and  comp.  Bockshanuner  and  Kosen- 
kranz,  cited  in  Strauss,  Dogmatik,  p.  244  sq.  [Bock- 
shammer  {Freiheit  der  Willens,  transL  by  Kaufman, 
Andov.  1840)  says  that  what  is  willed  in  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  purity  with  a  mighty  will,  is  willed  in  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  it  is  only  a  postulate  of  reason  that 
nature  cannot  withstand  such  a  wiO.  Hence  Christ  is 
the  great  miracle-worker.  ^oeeDknnz{EncgkLd,Theol, 
p.  160)  defines  miracle  as  nature  determined  by  spirit; 
spirit  is  the  basLs  of  nature,  and  hence  nature  cannot 
limit  it.  This  power  was  fuUy  concentrated  in  Christ.] 
The  natural  interpretation  of  miracles  rather  served  Uie 
purposes  of  rationalism,  while  the  adherents  of  modem 
speculative  philosophy  gave  the  preference  to  the  hy- 
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potheais  thAt  the  miracles  related  in  Scriptore  are 
myths,  because  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  negative 
tendency  of  that  school— that  the  antecedent  improb- 
ability of  a  miracle  taking  place  must  always  outweigh 
that  of  the  testimony  in  its  favor  being  false;  and  thus 
that  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle,  if  not  impossible,  is  at 
least  incapable  of  satisfactory  proof.  Such  is  in  the 
main  the  argument  of  Hume,  but  it  came  more  recently 
to  be  revived  and  assumed  as  an  axiomatic  principle  by 
the  so-called  naturalistic,  or,  better,  rationaUstic  Paulus, 
and  by  the  Mttorico-eriticcd  tckool,  represented  mainly 
by  Woolston,  Strauss,  and  Benan.  ^  The  fallacy  of  this 
objection,'*  says  dean  Mansel,  ^consists  in  the  circum- 
stance that  it  estimates  the  opposed  probabilities  solely 
on  empirical  grounds;  i.  e.  on  the  more  or  less  frequent 
occurrence  of  miraculous  events  as  compared  with  false 
testimony.  If  it  is  ever  possible  that  an  event  of  com- 
paratively rare  occurrence  may,  in  a  given  case  and  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  be  more  credible  than  one  of 
more  ordinary  occurrence,  the  entire  argument  falls  to 
the  ground  in  reference  to  such  cases.  And  such  a  case 
is  actually  presented  by  the  Christian  miracles.  The 
redemption  of  the  world  is  an  event  unique  in  the 
world's  history :  it  is  therefore  natural  to  expect  that 
the  drcumstanoes  accompanying  it  should  be  unique 
also.  The  importance  of  that  redemption  furnishes  a 
*  distinct  particular  reason'  for  miracles,  if  the  divine 
purpose  can  be  furthered  by  them.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  antcicedent  probability  is  for  the  mira- 
cles, not  against  them,  and  cannot  be  outweighed  by 
empirical  inductions  drawn  from  totally  different  data, 
relating  to  the  physical,  not  to  the  religious  condition 
of  the  world.  It  must,  however,  be  alwa3r8  remembered 
that  abstract  and  general  oonnderations  like  the  above, 
though  necessary  to  meet  the  unbelieving  objections 
which  are  unhappily  rife  on  this  subject,  do  not  consti- 
tute the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  the  miracles  of  Script- 
ure, eepeciaUy  those  of  Christ.  The  abstract  argument 
is  the  stronghold  of  scepticism,  and  to  deal  with  it  at 
all  it  is  necessary  to  meet  it  on  its  own  ground.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  strength  of  the  Christian  argument 
rests  mainly  on  the  special  contents  of  the  Gospel  nar^ 
rative,  particularly  as  regards  the  character  of  the  Sav- 
iour portrayed  in  it,  and  the  distinctive  nature  of  his 
miracles  as  connected  with  his  character,  and  on  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Christian  Churoh.  It  is  far 
easier  to  talk  in  general  terms  about  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  impossibility  of  their  violation,  than  to  go 
through  the  actual  contents  of  the  (Gospels  in  detail,  and 
show  how  it  is  possible  that  such  a  narrative  could  have 
been  written,  and  how  the  events  described  in  it  could 
have  influenced,  as  they  have,  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  world,  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of 
its  being  a  true  narrative  of  real  events.  Accordingly 
we  find  that,  while  the  several  atlacks  on  the  Gospel 
miracles  in  particular,  with  whatever  ability  they  may 
have  been  conducted,  and  whatever  temporary  pqnilar- 
ity  they  may  have  obtained,  seem  universally  destined 
to  a  speedy  extinction  beyond  the  possibility  of  revival, 
the  general  a  priori  objection  still  retains  its  hold  on 
men's  minds,  and  ii  revived  from  time  to  time,  after  re- 
peated refutations,  as  often  as  the  changing  aspects  of 
scientific  progress  appear  to  <^er  the  opportunity  of  a 
plausible  disguise  of  an  old  sophism  in  new  drapery. 
The  minute  criticisms  of  Woolston  and  Paulus  on  the 
details  of  the  Gospel  history  are  utterly  dead  and  buried 
out  of  sight:  and  those  of  Strauss  show  plain  indica- 
tions of  being  doomed  to  the  same  fate,  though  support- 
ed for  a  while  by  a  spurious  alliance  with  a  popular 
philosophy.  And  the  failure  which  is  manifest  in  such 
writers,  even  while  they  confine  themselves  to  the  mere- 
ly negative  task  of  criticising  the  Gospel  narrative,  be- 
comes still  more  conspicuous  when  they  proceed  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  Christianity  by  positive  theories 
of  their  own.  The  naturalistic  theory  of  Paulus  breaks 
down  under  the  sheer  weight  of  its  own  accumulation 
of  cumbrous  and  awkward  explanations;  while  the 


mythical  hypothesis  of  Strauss  is  found  guilty  of  the 
logical  absurdity  of  deducing  the  premise  from  the  ooih 
dnsion:  it  assumes  that  men  invented  an  iraagtnaiy 
life  of  Jesus  because  they  believed  him  to  be  the  Mes- 
nah,  when  the  very  supposition  that  the  life  is  imagi- 
nary leaves  the  belief  in  the  Messiahship  unexplained 
and  inexplicable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  a  priori  rea- 
sonings of  Spinosa  and  Hume  exhibit  a  vitality  which 
is  certainly  not  doe  to  their  logical  condrndveness,  bat 
which  has  enabled  them  in  various  disguises  to  perplex 
the  intellects  and  unsettle  the  faith  of  a  different  gen- 
eration from  that  for  which  they  were  first  written. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  writer  who  is  required,  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  own  day,  to  consider  the  question  of  mir- 
acles from  an  apologetic  point  of  view,  finds  himself 
compelled  to  dwell  mainly  on  the  abetract  argument 
concerning  miracles  in  general,  rather  than  on  the  dis- 
tinctive features  which  characterize  the  Christian  mir- 
acles in  particular.  The  latter  are  the  more  pleasant 
and  tlie  more  useful  theme,  when  the  object  is  the  edi- 
fication of  the  believer;  the  fannei  is  indispensable 
when  it  is  requisite  to  controvert  the  positions  of  the 
unbeliever.  There  is,  however,  one  phase  of  the  8oef>- 
tical  argument  which  may  be  met  by  considerations  of 
the  sp^ial  rather  than  of  the  general  kind.  It  has 
been  objected  that  no  testimony  can  prove  a  miracle  as 
such.  *  Testimony/  we  are  told,  *can  apply  only  to 
apparent,  sensible  facts;  testimony  can  only  prove  an 
extnuffdinary  and  perhaps  inexplicable  occurrence  or 
phenomenon ;  that  it  is  due  to  supematuial  causes  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  previous  belief  and  assomp- 
tions  of  the  parties.'  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
this  objection  as  applied  to  a  hypothetical  case,  in 
which  the  objector  may  select  such  occurrences  and 
such  testimonies  as  suit  his  purpose,  it  is  singulariy  in- 
applicable to  the  works  actually  recorded  as  having 
been  done  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  It  may,  with 
certain  exceptions,  be  applicable  to  a  case  in  which  the 
assertion  of  a  supernatural  cause  rests  solely  on  the  tes- 
timony of  the  spectator  of  the  fact ;  but  it  is  not  appli- 
cable to  those  in  which  the  cause  is  declared  by  the 
performer.  Let  us  accept,  if  we  please,  merely  as  a 
narrative  of  *  apparent  sensible  facts,'  the  history  of  the 
cure  of  the  blind  and  dumb  demoniac,  or  of  the  lame 
man  at  the  Beautiful  Gate;'  but  we  cannot  place  the 
same  restriction  upon  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  of  St. 
Peter,  which  expressly  assign  the  supernatural  cause— 
*  If  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you.'  'By  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  doth  this  man  stand  here  be- 
fore you  whole.'  We  have  here,  at  least,  a  testimony 
reaching  to  the  supernatural;  and  if  that  testimony  be 
admitted  in  these  cases,  the  same  cause  becomes  the 
most  reasonable  and  probable  that  can  be  assigned  to 
the  other  wonderful  works  performed  by  the  same  per^ 
sons.  For  if  it  be  admitted  that  our  Lord  exercised  a 
supernatural  power  at  all,  there  is,  to  use  the  words  of 
bishop  Butler,  *  no  more  presumption  worth  mentiotiing 
against  bis  having  exerted  this  miracukms  power  in  a 
certain  degree  greater,  than  in  a  certain  degree  less; 
in  one  or  two  more  instances,  than  in  one  or  two  few- 
er.' This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  on  which  the 
most  important  part  of  this  controversy  must  ultimate- 
ly rest ;  namely,  that  the  true  evidence  on  behalf  of 
the  Christian  miracles  is  to  be  estimated,  not  by  the 
force  of  testimony  in  general,  as  compared  with  antece- 
dent improbability,  but  by  the  force  of  the  peculiar  tes- 
timony by  which  the  Christian  miracles  are  supported, 
as  compared  with  the  antecedent  probability  or  improb- 
ability that  a  religion  of  such  a  character  should  have 
been  first  introduced  into  the  worid  of  superhuman 
agency.  The  miracles  of  Christ,  and,  as  the  chief  of 
them  all,  that  great  crowning  miracle  of  his  resuneo- 
tion,  are  supported  by  all  the  testimony  which  they  de- 
rived from  his  own  positive  declarations  concerning 
them,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  record  of  his  tifie, 
and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Christian  religion. 
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The  alternadve  lies  between  aoceptiug  that  testimony, 
tf  it  it  given,  or  regarding  the  Gospels  as  a  fiction,  and 
the  Christian  faith  as  founded  on  imposture.    In  adopt- 
iog  this  argument,  we  do  not,  as  is  sometimes  said,  rea- 
ton  in  a  circle,  employing  the  character  of  Christ  as 
t  testimony  in  fiivor  (k  the  miracles,  and  the  mirades 
sgain  as  a  testimony  in  fayor  of  the  character  of  Christ. 
For  the  character  of  Christ  is  contemplated  in  twoxlis- 
linct  aspects :  first,  as  regards  his  human  perfectness ; 
sad,  secondly,  as  regards  his  superhuman  mission  and 
powers.  The  first  bears  witness  to  the  mirades,  the  mir^ 
sdes  bear  witness  to  the  second.    When  our  Lord  rep- 
leienU  himself  as  a  homan  example  to  be  imitated  by 
his  human  foUowers,  he  lays  stress  on  those  &cts  of 
his  life  which  indicate  his  human  goodness :  '  Take 
my  yoke  upon  yon,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek 
SDd  k>wiy  of  heart.'     When,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
represents  himsfJf  as  divinely  commissioned  for  a  spe- 
cial purpose,  he  appeals  to  the  superhuman  evidence 
of  his  mirades  aa  authenticating  that  mission  :  *  The 
works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the 
nine  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me  that  the  Fa- 
ther hath  sent  me.*    It  is  true  that  the  evidence  of  the 
oiiracles,  as  addressed  to  us,  has  a  diiferent  aspect,  and 
rests  on  different  groonds,  from  that  which  belonged  to 
them  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  performed.    But 
thtt  change  has  not  diminished  their  force  as  evi- 
dences, though  it  has  somewhat  changed  its  direction. 
If  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  seeing  and  hearing 
sod  questioning  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the 
mirades,  the  deficiency  is  fully  supplied  by  the  addi- 
tional testimony  that  has  accrued  to  us,  in  the  history 
of  Christianity,  firom  their  day  to  ours.    If  we  have 
stricter  oooceptioiis  of  physical  law,  and  of  the  uniform- 
ity of  nature,  we  have  also  higher  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  purpose  worthy  of  the  exercise  of  God's  sov- 
ereign power  over  nature.    If  the  progress  of  sdence 
has  made  many  things  easy  of  performance  at  the  pres- 
ent day  which  would  have  seemed  miraculous  to  the 
aea  of  the  1st  century,  it  has  also  shown  more  clearly 
how  inimitable  and  unapproachable  are  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  in  the  maturity  of  sdence  no  less  than  in  its  in- 
fancy.   And  when  it  is  objected  that  *  if  mirades  were, 
b  the  estimation  of  a  former  age,  among  the  chief 
supports  of  a  former  Christianity,  they  are  at  present 
aaoQg  the  main  difficulties  and  binderances  to  its  ac- 
ceptance,' we  may  fairly  ask.  What  is  this  Christianity 
which  might  be  more  easily  believed  if  it  had  no  mira- 
cks?    Is  it  meant  that  the  Gospd  narrative,  in  gen- 
try, would  be  more  easy  to  believe  were  the  mirades 
taken  out  of  it?     The  mirades  are  so  interwoven  with 
the  nacrative  that  the  whole  texture  would  be  de- 
ployed by  their  removaL     Or  is  it  meant  that  the 
great  central  fact  in  the  apostolic  preaching— the  resur- 
rection of  Christ — would  be  more  natural  and  credible 
if  be  who  thus  marveUoosly  rose  firom  the  dead  had  in 
his  lifetime  exhibited  no  signs  of  a  power  superior  to 
that  of  his  fellow-men  ?    Or  is  it  meant  that  the  great 
distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity — such  as  those  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation — might  be  more  read- 
ily accepted  were  there  no  mirades  in  the  Scripture 
which  contains  them  ?    We  can  scarcely  imagine  it  to 
be  seriously  maintained  that  it  would  be  easier  to  be- 
lieve that  the  second  person  of  the  divine  Trinity 
came  on  earth  in  the  form  of  man,  were  it  also  asserted 
that  while  on  earth  he  gave  no  signs  of  a  power  be- 
yond that  of  ordinary  men.    In  short,  it  is  difficult  to 
ondentand  on  what  ground  it  can  be  maintained  that 
the  mirades  are  a  hinderanoe  to  the  belief  in  Christian- 
ity, except  on  a  groimd  which  asserts  also  that  there 
is  Bo  distinctive  Christianity  in  which  to  believe.    It 
may  with  more  truth  be  said  that  the  miraculous  de- 
ment, which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  Christianity,  has 
its  peculiar  worth  and  service  at  the  present  day  as  a 
pfotSBt  and  safeguard  against  two  forms  of  unchristian 
thought  to  which  an  intellectual  and  cultivated  age  is 
JiaUe— pantheism,  the  danger  of  a  deeply  speculative 


philosophy;  and  materialism,  the  danger  of  a  too  ex- 
dusive  devotion  to  ph3rsical  sdence.  Both  these,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  tend  to  deify  nature  and  the  laws  of  nat- 
ure, and  to  obscure  the  belief  in  a  personal  God  distinct 
from  and  above  nature ;  against  both  these,  so  long  as 
the  Christian  religion  lasts,  the  mirades  of  Christ  are 
a  perpetual  witness ;  and  in  so  witnessing  they  perform 
a  service  to  religion  different  in  kind,  but  not  less  im- 
portant than  that  which  they  performed  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  miracles  of  the  O.  T.  may  be  included  in 
the  above  argument,  if  we  regard,  as  Skripture  requires 
us  to  regard,  the  earlier  dispensation  as  an  anticipation 
of  and  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  Many  of 
the  events  in  the  history  of  Israd  as  a  people  are  typ- 
ical of  corresponding  events  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour; 
and  the  earlier  miraculous  history  is  a  supernatural  sys- 
tem preparing  the  way  for  the  later  consummation  of 
God's  supernatural  providence  in  the  redemption  of 
the  world  by  Christ.  Not  only  the  occasional  mirades 
of  the  O.-T.  history,  but,  as  bishop  Atterbury  remarks, 
some  of  the  established  institutions  under  the  law — the 
gift  of  prophecy,  the  Shechinah,  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  the  sabbatical  year — are  of  a  supernatural  char- 
acter, and  thus  manifest  themsdves  as  parts  of  a  super- 
natural system,  ordained  for  and  leading  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  supernatural  in  Christ." 

A  question  has  also  been  raised  whether  it  is  not 
possible  that  mirades  may  be  wrought  by  evil  spirits 
in  support  of  a  false  doctrine.  This  question  affecte 
Christian  evidences  simply,  and  in  this  line  the  only 
question  that  can  practically  be  raised  is  whether  the 
Scripture  miracles — supposing  them  not  to  be  pure  fab- 
rications— are  real  miracles  wrought  by  divine  power,  or 
normal  events  occurring  in  the  course  of  nature,  or  pro- 
duced by  human  means.  Indeed,  the  possibility  of  real 
mirades  other  than  divine  is  a  question  rather  of  curi- 
osity than  of  practical  value.  An  able  discussion  of 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  Farmer's  Diueriationj 
though  the  author  has  weakened  his  argument  by  at- 
tempting too  much.  So  far  as  he  undertakes  to  show 
that  there  is  no  suffident  evidence  that  mirades  actual- 
ly have  been  wrought  by  evil  spirits  in  behalf  of  a  false 
religion,  his  reasoning  is  logical  and  satisfactory,  and 
his  treatment  of  the  supposed  mirades  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians  is  in  this  respect  highly  successful  But 
when  he  proceeds  from  the  historical  to  the  thedogical 
argument,  and  maintains  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
Crod's  perfections  that  such  mirades  ever  should  be 
wrought,  he  appears  to  assume  more  than  is  warranted 
either  by  reason  or  by  Scripture,  and  to  deduce  a  conse- 
quence which  is  not  required  by  the  former,  and  ap- 
pears difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  latter.  That  there 
may  be  such  a  thing  as  ^  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all 
power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders,"  and  that  such 
working  will  actually  be  manifested  beforo  the  last  dsy 
in  support  of  Antichrist,  is  the  natural  interpretation  of 
the  language  of  Scripture.  That  such  a  manifestation 
has  as  yet  taken  place  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  condusion 
not  established  by  existing  evidence. 

Another  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  means 
of  distinguishing  between  true  and  false  mirades,  mean- 
ing by  the  latter  term  phenomena  pretended  to  be  mi- 
raculous, but  in  fact  dther  natural  eventa  or  human  im- 
postures or  fabrications.  Various  rules  for  distingmsh- 
ing  between  these  have  been  given  by  several  authors, 
the  best  known  being  the  four  rules  laid  down  in  Les- 
lie's Shoi't  and  Ecuy  Method  with  the  Deisftf  and  the 
three  given  in  bishop  Douglas's  CrUerion^  and  to  some 
extent  the  six  given  by  bishop  Stillingfleet  in  (higinea 
SacrcL,  bk.  ii,  chap,  x,  and  the  very  acute  observations 
in  a  similar  kind  of  work,  J.  H.  Newman's  Ltfe  ofApot" 
lomiu  TyaruBUSf  published  in  the  Encydopcedia  Metr<h- 
poHtana,  Yet  the  practical  value  of  these  rules,  though 
considerable  as  compared  with  the  inquiry  previously 
noticed,  is  available  rather  for  particular  and  temporary' 
phases  of  controversy  than  for  general  and  perpetual 
edification.    A  more  permanent  principle  in  relation  to 
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this  question  b  suggested  by  Leslie  in  his  remarks  on 
the  pretended  mirades  of  ApoUonius,  where  he  shows 
that  the  assumed  miracles,  even  if  admitted,  have  no 
important  connection  with  our  belief  or  practice.  "  But 
now,"  he  says,  **  to  sum  up  all,  let  us  suppose  to  the 
utmost  that  sdl  this  said  romance  were  true,  what 
would  it  amount  to  ?  Only  that  ApoUonius  did  such 
things.  What  then  ?  What  if  he  were  so  virtuous  a 
person  that  God  should  have  given  him  the  power  to 
work  several  miracles?  This  would  noways  hurt  the 
argument  that  is  here  brought  against  the  deists,  be- 
cause ApoUonius  set  up  no  new  religion,  nor  did  he 
pretend  that  he  was  sent  with  any  reveUtiou  from  heav- 
en to  introduce  any  new  sort  of  worship  of  God ;  so 
that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  world  whether  these 
were  true  or  pretended  miracles;  whether  ApoUonius 
were  an  honest  man  or  a  magician ;  or  whether  there 
ever  were  such  a  man  or  not.  For  he  left  no  law  or  gos- 
pel behind  him  to  be  received  upon  the  credit  of  those 
miracles  which  he  is  said  to  have  wrought.''  **  To  this," 
sayB  dean  Hansel,  **  it  may  be  added  that  there  is  an 
enormous  a  priori  improbability  against  miracles  per- 
formed without  any  professed  object,  as  compared  with 
those  which  belong  to  a  system  that  has  exercised  a 
good  and  permanent  influence  in  the  world.  This  im- 
probabiUty  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  sdU  more  enor- 
mous mass  of  evidence  in  their  favor;  and  until  some 
actual  case  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  such  evidence 
exists,  the  unimportance  of  a  reported  series  of  miracles 
is  a  valid  reason  for  vrithholding  belief  in  them.  The 
Scripture  miracles,  in  this  respect,  stand  alone  and  apart 
from  aU  others  as  regards  the  evidence  of  their  reality, 
combined  with  their  significance,  if  real.** 

Among  the  most  important  works  on  Scripture  mira- 
cles, and  not  incidentaUy  mentioned  in  the  article  on 
Christian  Evidences,  are :  Fleetwood,  Euajf  upon  Mir^ 
ocUb  (1701);  Locke,  Disoourte  of  Miracle$  (1701-2); 
Pearoe,  The  Miracles  of  JeMus  ViRdicated  [in  reply  to 
Woolston]  (1729) ;  SmaUbrook,  VindieatioH  qfour  Sav^ 
tour's  Mirades  [in  reply  to  Woolston]  (1729,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Lardner,  Vindtcation  cf  Three  of  our  blessed  Sctv- 
tour's  Miracles  [in  reply  to  Woolston]  (1729) ;  Shei^ 
lock,  The  Trial  qftke  Witnesses  (1729) ;  Stevenson,  CoRr 
ftrtmce  upon  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour  (1780,  8vo) ; 
Sykcs,  CredibUitsf  of  MirackSyeXc  (1749, 8vo) ;  Douglas, 
The  Criterion  (1764);  C!Uparede,  Mirades  qfthe  Gospd 
[in  answer  to  Bousseau]  (Lond.  1758, 8vo) ;  Campbell, 
Dissertation  on  Mirades  (1768) ;  Farmer,  Dissertation 
on  Mirades  (1771);  Bishop  Douglas,  Criterion  qfMir- 
ades  (1774^  8 vo) ;  De  Uaen,  De  MiracuUs  (Francf.  1776, 
8vo) ;  Scherer,  Au^,  Erlddrung  der  Weissagungen  d.  N, 
T,  (Lpz.  1803, 8vo) ;  The  Hulsean  Prize  Essay  for  1814 ; 
CoUyer,  Mirades  (1812) ;  Penrose,  Evidence  of  the  Script- 
ure Mirades  (1826) ;  Le  Bas,  Considerations  on  Miracles 
(1828) ;  Newman,  L^fe  qf  ApoUonius  TyanceuSy  in  Eneyd, 
Metrop,  [written  bdbre  his  defection  to  Rome] ;  Tho- 
luck,  GlaubenswUrdigkeit  d,  evangel  Gesch,  (Hamb.  1837) ; 
MUller,  DisputcUio  de  Miraculorum  Jesu  Chrisii  Natura 
et  Necessitate  (1839-1841) ;  Nitzsch,  in  Studien  undKri- 
Hken  of  1843;  WardUw,  On  Mirades  (1852;  New  York, 
1853) ;  Kothe,  in  Studien  und  Kritiken  of  1858 ;  Trench, 
Mirades  ((four  Lord  (6th  ed.  1858);  Koestlin,  De  Mi- 
raculorum, qua  Christus  et  primi  ejus  disdpulifecerunt, 
natura  et  ratione  (1860);  Evans,  Christian  Miracles 
(Lond.  1861);  McCosh,  The  Supernatural  in  Relation 
to  the  Natural  (1862) ;  Mozley,  Lectures  on  Mirades 
(Bampton  for  1865;  Lond.  1865, 8vo);  Fisher,  ^STupema/. 
Origin  of  Christianitg  (1865) ;  Duke  of  Argyle,  Rdgn 
of  Law  (1866) ;  litton,  Mirades  (Lond.  1867)  ;*  Uhlhom, 
Modem  Rep,  of  the  Uft  ofJemu  (Boet.  1868);  Fowler, 
Mozby  and  Tgndale  on  Mirades  (Lond.  1868) ;  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Limits  ofPhilos.  Inquiry  (Edinb.  1868) ; 
Mountford,  Miracles,  Past  and  Present  (Boston,  1870, 
12mo) ;  Bender,  Wunderbegriffd,  N.  T,  (Frankfort  a.  M. 
1873);  Upham,  Star  of  our  Lord  (N.  Y.  1873,  8vo); 
Belcher,  Our  LorSs  Mirades  of  Healing  Considered 
(London,  1878);  Fowle,  Religion  and  Science  (1873, 


8vo);  ChrisOieb,  Mod.  Doubts  (1874),  ch.  t;  Bushndl, 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural  (new  ed.  1874) ;  Codwoith, 
Intellectual  System  (see  Index  in  voL  iu) ;  Wataon, 
TheoL  Instit,  i,  78  sq.,  146  sq.,  234;  Hodge,  SystemaOe 
TheoL  voL  i,  ch.  xii ;  Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doctr.  i,  314  sq., 
414  sq.;  u,  467  sq.;  Haag,  Histoire  des  Dogmes  Ckre- 
tiens,  pt.  i,  ch.  iv,  et  aL ;  J.  Pye  Smith,  First  Lines  qf 
Christian  TheoL  p.  62  sq.,  582  sq.,  et  aL ;  Pascal,  Pen- 
sies,  pt.  ii,  art  19,  §  9;  LyaU,  Prop. PropA. p. 441;  Kit- 
to,  C>c^.^tM.Ij^s.  v.;  Smith,  £»U.Z>k<.s;t.;  Chris- 
tian Magazint,  1797;  Christian  Instrudor,  xvii,  145; 
Christian  Rev.  July,  1856 ;  TheoL  Rev.  vol  iv ;  For.  Qs. 
voLxxii;  £  JUL  iSoora,  vols,  u  and  vu ;  North  BriL  Ret. 
Feb.  1846,  art  vui;  April,  1862,  art  iv;  North  Amer. 
Rev.  July,  1860;  Joum.  qf  Sac  Lit.  AprU,  Oct  1854; 
Jan.  1856 ;  South.  Presb.  Rev.  1866 ;  South.  Qsu  Rev.  Juh% 
1857 ;  Prinoet.  Rev.  April,  1856;  Amer.  TheoL  Rev.  Jnhr, 
1861;  CArai«ta»/26m«m5raNoer,  July,  1861;  (Lond.)(^ 
i2ev.Octl862,p.242;  Amer. Presb. Rev. Apnl,lS6S,uU 
i;  Jan.  1865;  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.  x,n,^;  BuUe^Thi- 
oibj7i^Sef»tl868,p.l87;  TheoL  Eclectic  y<iLx,Yio.Z\ 
(fe«toLJ20r.Jan.l818,p.lO6;  ITsO.  JSer.  April,  1858,  p. 
181 ;  1870,  p.  299 ;  1872  (Jan.),  p.  154 ;  BriL  and  For.  Ee. 
Rev.  1868  (Jan.),  p.  29-^;  Blackwoods  Magazine,  Jnne, 
1867;  BibL  Sacra,  April,  1868,  art  iii;  1867,  p.  189; 
Jahrb.  deutscher  TheoL  1869,  p.  572;  Content  Rer. 
May,  1869,  p.  89  sq.;  Nov.  1872,  art  v;  Christian  Qs. 
Oct  1878,  art  ui ;  JSri(.  (2v.  ^2ev.  July,  1878,  art  vi :  JBdpr. 
Qu,  Rev.  1870;  Jan.  1874,  uLi\  Qu.  Rev.  ofLuih.  Ch. 
Jul V,  1874,  art  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

MIRACLES,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  The  Port  Boyal- 
ists  taught  that  **  there  would  never  have  been  any  fabe 
miracles  if  there  had  been  none  tme."  Many  Proteft- 
tants,  taking  hold  of  this  wise  adage,  set  down  as  in- 
controveitil)le  the  assertion  that  the  so-called  ^mira- 
cles** wrought  in  the  Chnreh  since  the  patristic  period 
are  $u>t  of  God,  because  they  are  not  prophesied  as  were 
those  of  the  IsraeUtish  and  apostoUc  days  (see  Exod.  iii, 
12;  Mark  xvi,  17, 18),  and  that,  as  Dr.  Hodge  has  it 
**  while  there  is  nothing  in  the  N.  T.  inconsistent  with 
the  occurrence  of  mirades  in  the  post-apoeudic  age  of 
the  Church  •  .  .  when  the  apostles  had  finished  their 
work,  the  necessity  of  mirades,  so  far  aa  the  great 
end  they  were  intended  to  accomplish  was  concerned, 
ceased"  {Syst.  TheoL  iii,  452). 

This  position  of  Protestant  writers  seems  to  gain 
strength  from  a  dose  examination  of  the  practices  of 
the  early  patristic  period,  for  it  is  an  uncontested  state- 
ment that  during  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  the  apostles  we  hear  Uttle  or  nothing  of  the  working 
of  mirades  by  the  early  Christians.  Says  bishop  Doug- 
las,"  If  we  except  the  testimonies  of  Papias  and  IreiM»- 
us,  who  speak  of  raising  the  dead  ...  I  can  find  no  in- 
stances of  mirades  mentioned  by  the  fathers  before  the 
4th  century"  {Criterion,  p.  228-232) ;  and  if  we  come 
down  to  the  fathers  of  the  4th  century,  we  find  that 
they  fredy  speak  of  the  age  of  mirades  as  past;  that 
such  inteipositions,  being  no  longer  necessary,  were  no 
longer  to  be  expected.  Whatever  may  appear  to  the 
contrary  in  the  more  oratorical  and  panegyrical  writings 
of  the  fathers,  whenever  they  address  themsdves  theo- 
logicaUy  to  the  question  of  mirades,  they  admit  deady 
and  unreservedly  the  truth  that  this  kind  of  evidence 
has  ceased  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  mirades  of 
divine  power  (according  to  St  Augustine)  are  now  to 
be  sought  in  the  works  of  nature,  in  the  wonders  of  its 
ever-recurring  changes,  and  in  the  regular  course  of  the 
divine  providence.  After  enumerating  the  mirades  of 
Christ,  he  asks,  ^'Cur  (inquis)  ista  modo  non  fiunt? 
Quia  non  moverent  nisi  mira  essent;  at  si  solita  essen- 
tia mira  non  essent"  {De  Utilitate  Credendi),  which  be 
only  so  for  qualifies  in  his  retractions  as  not  absolutely 
to  deny  the  possibiUty  of  a  modem  miracle.  In  another 
place  he  speaks  of  **  miracles  not  being  permitted  to 
last  to  our  times,"  or  to  survive  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  over  the  worid  (De  vera  Rdigione,  c.  25,  § 
17).    St.  Chr\'8ostom  bears  the  same  testimonv  to  Uie 
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oasatkm  of  miracles  in  his  beautiful  sermons  on  the 
Resurrection  and  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  (^Ser,  xxxiii 
sod  xxxvi),  where  he  solves  the  same  question—"  Why 
are  no  signs  and  miracles  intrusted  to  us  now?" — by 
claiming  those  higher  miracles  <^  grace  and  inward 
change  which  enable  ns  to  use  the  prayer  of  faith,  and 
to  exdaim,  ^  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven  I"  Chiy- 
sottom  says  himself:  ^'Ne  itaque  ex  eo,  quod  nunc 
signa  non  fiunt,  aj;gumentum  ducas  tunc  etiam  non  fu- 
isae.  Etenim  tunc  utiliter  fi^Muit,  et  nunc  utiliter  non 
fiuut"  {In  Epistolam  %  ad  Corinth,  HomiL  vi,  2 ;  comp. 
Augustine,  De  CwUate  Dei,  xxii,  viii,  1).  Tet  these 
fsthere  also  supply  us  with  accounts  of  deeds  wrought 
by  Christian  believers,  which  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  has  pleased  to  stamp  as  miraculous,  but  which 
these  early  writers  of  the  Church  mark  out  clearly  as 
natural  remits.  If  indeed  they  pleased  to  call  them 
miracles,  they  yet  betray  that  even  in  their  own  view 
there  was  a  vast  difference  between  the  scriptural  and 
eodcstastical  miracles,  and  that  they  did  not  count  them 
as  of  the  same  category.  St.  Augustine,  referring  to 
the  wonderful  deeds  wrought  by  the  faithful  of  the 
Church  in  his  day,  concedes  also  that  they  were  not 
wrought  with  the  same  lustre  as  in  the  apostolic  days, 
DOT  with  the  same  significance  and  authority  for  the 
whole  Christian  world  (comp.  Fr.  Nitzsch,  jun.,  A  ugus- 
tmu^  Lekre  vom  Wunder  [Berlin,  1865],  p.  82  sq.). 
Bishop  Douglas  aays  that  these  miraculous  workings 
were  confined  to  **  the  cures  of  diseases,  particularly  the 
cures  of  dannoniacs,  by  exorcising  them ;  which  last 
indeed  seems  to  be  their  favorite  standing  miracle;" 
and  Prot  Newman,  one  of  the  richest  prizes  gained  by 
the  Romanists  from  the  Church  of  England  in  this  gen- 
eration, is  candid  enough  to  admit  the  contrast  between 
the  scriptural  and  what  he  calls  ecclesiastical  miracles. 
He  says,  ''The  miracles  of  Scripture  are,  as  a  whole, 
grave,  simple,  and  majestic:  those  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory often  partake  of  what  may  not  unfitly  be  called  a 
romantic  character,  and  of  that  wildness  and  inequality 
which  enters  into  the  notion  of  romance."  "  It  is  ot>- 
Tioos,"  he  says  elsewhere, "  to  apply  what  has  been  said 
to  the  case  of  the  miracles  of  the  Church,  as  compared 
with  those  in  Scripture.  Scripture  is  to  us  a  garden  of 
Eden,  and  its  creations  are  beautiful  as  well  as  *  very 
good;'  but  when  we  pass  from  the  apostolic  to  the  fol- 
lowing ages,  it  is  as  if  we  left  the  choicest  valleys  of 
the  earth,  the  quietest  and  most  harmonious  scenery, 
and  the  most  cultivated  soil,  for  the  luxuriant  wilder- 
ness of  Africa  or  Asia,  the  natural  home  or  kingdom  of 
brute  nature  uninfluenced  by  man"  (7W  E$9ay»  on 
Stnptnrt  Miracles  and  an  Ecdetiasticalj  2d  ed.  Lond. 
1^0,  p.  116, 150).  Dr.  Hodge,  in  commenting  upon 
Romish  miracles,  quotes  these  words  of  Prof.  Newman, 
and  says  of  them,  "A  more  felicitous  illustration  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  The  contrast  between  the  Gos- 
pels and  the  legends  of  the  saints  is  that  between  the 
rtirine  and  the  human,  and  even  the  animal;  between 
Christ  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  and  St.  Anthony" 
r»ii455). 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  any  trustworthy  patristic  testimony,  asserts  that 
the  power  of  performing  all  manner  of  miraculous  works 
ranains  with  the  Church  since  the  days  of  its  first 
founding,  henceforth  and  forever.  "  Roman  Catholics," 
nys  Butler,  "relying  with  entire  confidence  on  the 
pnmiises  of  Christ  [quoUng  Acts  ii,  3  sq. ;  John  xiv,  12 ; 
Mark  xvi,  17,  18],  believe  that  the  power  of  working 
oiiicles  was  given  by  Christ  to  his  Church,  and  that  it 
never  has  been,  and  never  will  be  withdrawn  from  her" 
(Book  of  the  Rom.  Caih,  Ch,  Letter  iii,  p.  87  sq. ;  see 
<Iso  p.  46  sq.).  Another,  even  greater  celebrity,  the 
learned  Bellarmine,  goes  so  far  as  to  prove  from  this 
coDtinnity  of  the  miraculous  power  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  that  the  Protestant  Church,  hicking  this,  is  man- 
ifestly not  of  God.  He  argues  that  miracles  are  neces- 
Mry  to  evince  any  new  faith  or  extraordinary  mission ; 
that  miracles  are  efficacious  and  sufficient.    By  the  fur- 
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mer,  he  then  tells  us,  may  be  deduced  that  the  Church 
is  not  to  be  found  among  Protestants ;  by  the  latter,  that 
it  is  most  assuredly  among  Catholics :  **  Undecima  nota 
est  gloria  miraculorum;  sunt  autem  duo  fundaments 
piasmittenda.  Unum  quod  miracula  sint  necessaria  ad 
novam  fidem  vel  extraordinariam  missionem  persua- 
dendam.  Alterum,  quod  sint  efficacia  et  sufficientia; 
nam  ex  priore  deduceraus  non  esse  apud  adversarios  ve- 
ram  ecdenam,  ex  posteriore  deducemus  eam  esse  apud 
nos.  Quod  igitur  miracula  sint  necessaria,  probatur  pri- 
mo  Scripturse  testtmonio,  Exod.  iv,  cum  Moses  mittcre- 
tur  a  Deo  ad  populum,  ac  diceret :  ^  Non  credent  mihi, 
neque  audient  vocem  meam.'  Non  respondet  Deus, 
'  Debent  credere,  velint  nolint,*  sed  dedit  illi  potestatem 
faciendi  miracula,  et  ait :  *  Ut  credant,  quod  apparuerit 
tibi  Dominus,'  etc.  Et  in  Novo  Testamento,  Matt,  x, 
'Euntes,  pradicate,  dioentes:  Appropinquovit  regnum 
coelorum;  infirmos  curate,  mortuos  suscitate,  leprosos 
mundate,  4|Bmones  ejicite.'  Joan,  xv,  *  Si  opera  non  fe- 
cissem  in  eis  quas  nemo  alius  fecit,  peccatum  non  habe- 
rent' "  (Opera,  voL  ii ;  De  Notts  Eccksics,  lib.  iv,  cap.  xiv, 
COL206D  [CoL  1619]).  Even  the  Uberal-minded  Dr.Mil- 
ner,  who  displayed  learning  in  almost  every  department 
of  science ;  who  possessed  experience,  intelligence,  and 
taste;  who  wrote  well  and  reasoned  acutely;  teaches, 
in  a  letter  devoted  to  the  subject  of  miracles,  that  '*  if 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  not  the  only  true 
Church,  God  would  not  have  given  any  attesution  in 
its  favor.  .  .  .  Having  demonstrated  the  distinction," 
by  which  he  means  the  exclusive  holiness  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  he  professes  himself  "prepared  to 
show  that  God  has  borne  testimony  to  that  holiness  by 
the  many  and  incontestable  (?)  miracles  he  has  wrought 
in  her  favor, /rom  the  age  of  the  apostles  down  to  the 
present  time^  (Lett,  xxvi,  p.  168  sq.,  et  aL). 

The  reasoning  of  Dr.  Milner  brings  us  to  reconsider 
the  statement  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  that 
**no  miraculous  events  mark  the  history  of  the  Church 
after  the  days  of  the  apostles,  if  we  may  depend  on  the 
authority  oif  the  patristic  writers."  Romanists  fre- 
quently refer  us  to  what  St.  Igiuitius,  who  flourished  in 
the  1st  century  after  Christ,  relates  about  the  wild 
beasts  which  were  let  loose  uj)on  the  martyrs  being  fre- 
quently restrained  by  a  divine  power  from  hurting  them, 
and  also  to  the  miracle  which  deterred  the  .apostate  Ju- 
lian (this,  however,  brings  us  to  the  4th  century)  from 
rebuilding  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  first  of 
these  miraculous  workings,  a  single  observation  must 
suffice.  The  words  of  Ignatius  are :  *'  Ne  sicut  in  aliis, 
territas  sint  et  non  eos  tetigerunt;"  implying  that  the 
fierce  animals  did  not  behave  as  in  ordinary  cases,  but 
that,  being  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  surrounding 
spectators,  they  refused  to  fight.  Ignatius  himself  con- 
sidered the  occurrence  purely  accidental  and  natural; 
othenvise  he  would  have  given  the  glory  to  God,  and 
have  besought  him  to  repress  their  fury.  As  to  the 
second  miracle,  it  must  of  necessity  have  occurred,  or 
the  prophecy  which  related  to  it  could  not  be  fulfilled 
(Dan.  ix,  27).  Says  Elliott:  "In  its  exact  completion 
I  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Milner,  and  for  the  very  rea- 
son assigned  by  Gibbon  himself,  that  if  it  were  not 
verified,  *  the  imperial  sophist  would  have  converted  the 
success  of  his  undertaking  into  a  specious'  (he  should 
have  said  solid)  '  argument  against  the  faith  of  proph- 
ecy and  the  tnith  of  revelation'  (Decline  and  Fall,  iv, 
104).  But  I  am  not  equally  disposed  to  admit  that 
there  were  other  as  extraorduiary  miracles,  besides  the 
one  mentioned,  since  the  apostolic  age;  or,  if  there 
were,  that  they  were  performed  for  the  purpose  alleged 
by  him"  (Delin,  of  Romanism,  p.  627).  Dr.  Neander, 
bishop  Kaye,  Dr.  Schaff,  and  others,  hold  to  the  gradual 
cessation  theory.  That  is  to  say,  they  teach  that  "there 
is  an  antecedent  probability  that  the  power  of  working 
miracles  was  not  suddenly  and  abruptly,  but  gradually 
withdrawn,  as  the  necessity  of  such  outward  and  ex- 
traordinary attestation  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christi- 
anity diminished  and  gave  way  to  the  natural  operation 
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of  truth  and  moral  snasion."  They  also  hold  that  ''it 
is  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  terminationi  either  at 
the  death  of  the  apostles,  or  their  immediate  disciples, 
or  the  convertiion  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Arian  heresy,  or  any  subseqaent  nra,  and  to 
sift  carefully  in  each  particular  case  the  truth  from  1^- 
eudary  fiction.**  '^  Most  of  the  statements  of  the  apolo- 
gists," says  Dr.  Schaff,  ''are  couched  in  general  terms, 
and  refer  to  extraordinary  cures  from  demoniacal  pos- 
session (which  probably  includes,  in  the  language  of 
that  age,  cases  of  madness,  deep  melancholy,  and  epi- 
lepsy) and  other  diseases,  by  the  invocation  of  the  name 
of  Jesus.  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  such  cures  as  a  f^ 
quent  occurrence  in  Rome  and  all  oyer  the  world,  and 
Origen  appeals  to  his  own  personal  observation,  but 
speaks  in  another  place  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  mir- 
acles, so  as  to  suggest  the  gradual  cessation  theory. 
Tertullian  attributes  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  conver- 
sions of  his  day  to  supernatural  dreams  and  visions,  as 
does  also  Origen,  although  with  more  caution.  But  in 
such  psychological  phenomena  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  natural  and 
supernatural  causes,  and  between  providential  interpo- 
sitions and  miracles  proper.  The  strongest  passage  on 
this  subject  is  found  in  Irensras  {Adt.  har,  ii,  81,  §  2, 
and  ii,  82,  §  4),  who,  in  contending  against  the  heretics, 
mentions,  besides  prophecies  and  miraculous  cures  of 
flaemoniacs,  even  the  raising  of  the  dead  among  contem- 
porary events  taking  place  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  but 
he  specifies  no  particular  case  or  name ;  and  it  should 
be  mentioned  also  that  his  youth  still  bordered  almost 
on  the  Johannean  age**  (Ch,  Hittortfy  i,  206,  207).  In 
another  place,  referring  to  the  testimony  of  Ambrose 
and  Augustine  for  belief  in  a  continuation  of  miracles. 
Dr.  Schaff,  while  himself  advocating  the  gradual  cessa- 
Uon  theory,  and  also  the  pos^tbiHty  of  miracidons  power 
dwelling  in  the  Church  of  to-day,  teaches,  nevertheless, 
that  even  the  best  of  patristic  testimonies  may  be  im- 
peached if  they  appear  on  the  witness  stand  in  behalf 
of  miraculous  dee^  wrought  in  the  Church  in  pott' 
apostolic  days:  "We  should  not  be  bribed  or  blinded 
by  the  character  and  authority  of  such  witnesses,  since 
experience  sufficiently  prqves  that  even  the  best  and 
most  enlightened  men  cannot  wholly  divest  themselves 
of  superstition  and  of  the  prejudices  of  their  age.  Re- 
call, e.  g.,  Luther  and  the  apparitions  of  the  devil,  the 
Magnalia  of  Cotton  Mather,  the  old  Puritans  and  their 
trials  for  witchcraft,  as  well  as  the  modem  superstitions 
of  spiritual  rappings  and  table-turnings,  by  which  many 
eminent  and  intelligent  persons  have  been  carried  away** 
(iii,  461). 

But,  differ  as  we  may  regarding  the  cessation  or  non- 
cessation  of  miraculous  power  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  one  point  on  which  Protestants 
unite  in  opposing  the  pretensions  of  Rome ;  some  betray- 
ing an  undue  dogmatic  bias,  but  all  agreeing  that  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  genuine  writings  of  the  ante-Nicene 
Church  are  more  free  from  miraculous  and  superstitious 
elements  than  the  annals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  espe- 
cially of  monasticism.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Nicene  age  is  the  first  marked  as  one  of  miracles, 
and  that  miracles  rapidly  increased  in  number  from 
henceforth  until  they  became  matters  of  every-day  oc- 
currence. Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  adds :  "  No  such  miracles  as 
those  of  the  4th  century  were  pretended  in  the  preced- 
ing lera,  when  they  might  seem  to  be  more  needed.  If, 
then,  these  miracles  were  genuine,  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  opening  a  new  di^nsation"  (Ane,  ChisHan- 
itfft  ii)  857).  This  new  dispensation,  no  doubt,  they  her- 
alded, for  it  is  manifest  that  the  miracles  of  the  Nicene 
age  and  ;>o«^•Ntcene  age  "  were  always  intended  to  prop- 
agate the  belief  of  certain  rites  and  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices which  had  crept  into  the  Church ;  to  advance  the 
reputation  of  some  particular  chapel  or  image  or  relig- 
ious order,  or  to  countenance  opinions,  either  such  as 
were  contested  among  themselves,  or  such  as  the  whole 
Church  did  not  teach'*  (Bbhop  Douglas,  Criterion,  p.  40). 


Says  Dr.  Taylor :  "  Whereas  the  alleged  tapematoiai 
occurrences  related,  or  appealed  to  by  the  earlier  Chris- 
tian writers,  are  nearly  all  of  an  ambiguous  kind,  and 
such  as  may,  with  little  difficulty,  be  undefstood  with- 
out either  the  assumption  of  miraculous  interposition, 
or  the  imputation  of  deliberate  fraud,  it  is  altogether 
otherwise  with  the  miracles  of  the  Church  of  the  4th, 
5tb,  and  6th  centuries.  From  the  period  of  the  Nioene 
Council  and  onward  miracles  of  the  most  astounding 
kind  were  alleged  to  be  wrought  from  day  to  day,  and 
openly,  and  in  all  quarters  of  the  Christian  woikL 
These  wonders  were  solemnly  appealed  to  and  aerioiialy 
narrated  by  the  leading  persons  of  the  Church,  Eastera 
and  Western;  and  in  many  instances  theae  very  per- 
sons— the  gpreat  men  now  set  up  in  opposition  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation — ^were  themselves  the  won- 
der-workers, and  have  themselves  transmitted  the  ac- 
counts of  them.  But  then  these  alleged  miracles  were, 
€Umott  in  every  instcmcej  wrought  expreealy  in  support 
of  those  very  practices  and  opinions  which  stand  for^ 
ward  as  the  points  of  contrast  distinguishing  Romanism 
firom  Protestantism.  We  refer  especially  to  the  ascetic 
life — the  supernatural  properties  of  the  encharistic  ele- 
ments— the  invocation  of  the  saints,  or  direct  praying 
to  them,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  relics;  and  the  rever- 
ence or  worship  due  to  certain  visible  and  palpable  re- 
ligious symbols**  (ii,  285). 

Dr.  Hodge,  commenting  upon  these  Romish  mhacksiy 
says,  "  they  admit  of  being  classified  on  diffisivnt  prin- 
ciples. As  to  their  nature,  some  are  grave  and  impov- 
tant;  others  are  trifling,  childish,  and  even  babjisih; 
others  are  indecorous ;  and  others  are  irreverent,  and 
even  blasphemous.  .  .  .  Another  principle  oa  whkh 
they  may  be  classified  is  the  design  for  which  they 
were  wrought  or  adduced.  Some  are  broogbt  forth  as 
proofs  of  the  sanctity  of  particular  persons  or  pboes  or 
things;  some  to  sustain  particular  doctrines,  snch  at 
purgatory,  transubstantiation,  the  worshipping  of  the 
sahits  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  etc,  some  fbr  the  iden- 
tification of  relics.  It  b  no  injustice  to  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  say  that  whatever  good  ends 
these  miracles  may  in  any  case  be  intended  to  serve, 
they  have  in  the  aggregate  been  made  nb^ervieat  to  tie 
accumulation  of  money  and  to  the  imereate  of  power,  . . . 
The  truth  of  Christianity  depends  on  the  historical 
truth  of  the  account  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  N. 
T.  The  truth  of  Romanism  depends  on  the  truth  of 
the  miracles  to  which  it  appeals.  What  would  beoome 
of  Protestantism  if  it  depended  on  the  dssmonoli^gy  of 
Luther,  or  the  witch-stories  of  our  English  forefitth^n? 
The  Romish  Church,  in  assuming  the  responsibility  lor 
the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  has  taken  upon  itaelf  a  bm^ 
den  which  would  crush  the  shoulders  of  Atlas"  (iii,  456; 
comp.  Princet,  Rev,  April,  1856,  art  v,  especially  p.  272). 
And  Dr.  Schaff,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  miracles  may  have  been  wrongbt  in 
post-apostolic  days,  and  may  continue  to  be  wroog^bt 
to-day  and  hereafter,  yet  ventures  to  say  that  **  the  fol- 
lowing weighty  considerations  rise  against  the  mirages 
of  the  Nicene  and  post-Nioene  age;  not  warranting,  in- 
deed, the  rejection  of  all,  yet  making  us  at  least  Tcry 
cautions  and  doubtful  of  receiving  them  in  particalaT: 
1.  These  miracles  have  a  much  lower  moral  tone  than 
those  of  the  Bible,  while  in  some  cases  they  far  exceed 
them  in  outward  pomp,  and  make  a  stronger  appeal  to 
our  faculty  of  belief.  Many  of  the  monkish  mirades 
are  not  so  much  supernatural  and  above  reason  as  they 
are  tmnatural  and  against  reason,  attributing  even  to 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  panthera  and  h3renas,  with 
which  the  misanthropic  hermits  lived  on  confidential 
terms,  moral  feelings  and  states,  repentance  and  con- 
version, of  which  no  trace  appears  in  the  N.  T.  2.  They 
serve  not  to  confirm  the  Christian  fiuth  in  general,  but 
for  the  most  part  to  support  the  ascetie  life,  the  nkagical 
\'irtue  of  the  sacrament,  the  veneration  of  sainta  and 
relics,  and  other  superstitious  practices,  which  are  evi- 
dently of  later  origin,  and  are  more  or  leas  oflfenoive  to 
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the  ^esltlnr  evangelical  mind.  B,  The  furdier  they  are 
remoTed  from  the  apoetolic  age,  the  more  numerous 
tb^  are,  and  in  the  4th  century  alone  there  are  more 
mindes  than  in  all  the  three  preceding  centuries  to- 
gether, while  the  reason  for  them,  as  against  the  power 
of  the  heathen  world,  was  less.  4.  The  Church  fathers, 
with  all  the  worthineee  of  their  character  in  other  re- 
apectS)  confessedly  lacked  a  highly-cultivated  sense  of 
truth,  and  allowed  a  certain  justification  of  fidsehood  ad 
wK^orem  Deigloriam,  or JrcaupiOy  under  the  misnomer 
of  policy  or  accommodation  (so  especially  Jerome,  Eput, 
ad  Pammaeknan) ;  with  the  single  exception  of  Augus- 
tine, who,  in  advance  of  his  age,  rightly  condemned 
Cibehood  in  every  form.  5.  Several  Church  fathers, 
like  Augustine,  Bfartin  of  Tours,  and  Gregoiy  I,  them- 
selves concede  that  in  their  time  extensive  frauds  with 
the  relics  of  saints  were  already  practiced ;  and  this  b 
eonfinned  by  the  ihct  that  there  were  not  rarely  nu- 
merous copies  of  the  same  relict,  all  of  which  claimed  to 
be  genmne.  6.  The  Nioene  miracles  met  with  doubt 
and  contradicdou  even  among  contemporaries,  and  Sul- 
pitios  Severus  makes  the  important  admission  that  the 
miracles  of  St  Bfartin  were  better  known  and  more 
firndy  believed  in  foreign  countries  than  in  his  own 
{Dkioff.  i,  18).  7.  Church  fathers,  like  Chrysostom  and 
Augustine,  contradict  themselves  in  a  measure  in  some- 
tioaes  paying  homage  to  the  prevailing  faith  in  mirades, 
especially  in  their  discourses  on  the  festivals  of  the  max^ 
tyre,  and  in  soberer  moments,  and  in  the  calm  exposi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  maintaining  that  miracles,  at 
least  in  the  Biblical  sense,  had  long  since  ceased  (comp. 
Robertson,  HitL  of  the  Chriitktn  Church  to  Gregory  the 
Great  [Ixmd.  1854],  p.  884).  We  must,  nooreover,  re- 
memb^  that  the  rejection  of  the  Nicene  miracles  by  no 
means  justifies  the  inference  of  intentional  deception  in 
every  case,  nor  destroys  the  daim  of  the  great  Church 
teachers  to  our  respect.  On  the  contrary,  between  the 
proper  miracle  and  fraud  there  lie  many  intermediate 
steps  of  self-deception,  clairvoyance,  magnetic  phenom- 
ena and  cures,  and  unusual  states  of  the  human  soul, 
which  is  full  of  deep  mysteries,  and  stands  nearer  the 
inviabie  spirit^world  than  the  eveiy-day  mind  of  the 
multitude  suspects.  Constantine^s  vision  of  the  cross, 
for  ezamfde,  may  be  traced  to  a  prophetic  dream ;  and 
the  fiustration  of  the  building  of  the  Jewish  Temple 
under  Julian,  to  a  special  providence,  or  a  historical 
judgment  of- God.  The  mytho- poetic  faculty,  too, 
which  ixeely  and  unconsciously  produces  miracles  among 
children,  may  have  been  at  work  among  credulous 
monks  in  the  dreary  deserts,  and  magnified  an  ordinaiy 
event  into  a  miracle.  In  judging  of  this  obscure  por- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  Churoh  we  must,  in  general, 
guard  ouTKlves  as  well  against  shallow  naturalism  and 
scepticism  as  against  superstitions  mj^cism,  remem- 
bering that 

*  There  are  more  thiuffs  in  heaven  and  esrth 
Thau  are  dreamt  of  m  oar  philosophy*  '* 

{Ck  BitL  ui,  46a-466). 

If  we  institute  a  direct  and  careM  comparison  be- 
tween Uie  Biblic^  and  the  ecclesiastical  mirades,  we 
find,  besides  matter  of  fact,  as  to  the  certainty  of 
the  thing  and  the  reasons  of  credibility,  there  is  a 
great  diffsrenoe  in  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  former 
and  a  confirmation  of  that  for  which  it  is  produced, 
while  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  ^Thoee 
BSbHcal  mirades,"  says  Butler,  ^'were  generally  verv 
beneficial  to  human  nature,  doing  mighty  offices  of 
kindnen  towards  those  who  were  the  subjects  of 
them,  such  as  healing  the  sick,  raising  the  dead,  restor- 
ing tike  deaf,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  etc ;  all  which 
bore  an  excdlent  proportion  to  the  great  design  of  re- 
deenung  and  saving  mankind.  And  if  at  any  time 
there  were  any  mixture  of  severity  in  the  very  act,  such 
as  itriking  some  dead  by  a  word  spoken,  or  putting 
<)then  in  the  immediate  possession  of  the  devil  by  ex- 
eoanianication;  yet  was  even  this  done  either  in  kind- 
to  posterity,  by  fixing,  in  the  first  institution  of 


things,  one  or  two  standfaig  pillars  of  salt,  that  might 
be  for  example  and  admonition  to  after-ages,  against 
some  practices  that  might  otherwise  in  time  destroy 
Chrisrianity;  as,  in  the  first  instanoe,  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  against  the  sin  of  hypocrisy;  or  else  to  some 
good  purposes  for  the  persons  themsdves,  as  in  the  last 
instance  of  exeommnnication ;  so  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
cestuous person,  it  was  adjudged  by  Paul,  *to  deliver 
such  a  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus' (1  Cor.  V,  5).  None  of  these  miracles  were  skich 
usdess,  ludicrous  actions  as  the  Romish  authors  have 
filled  their  histories  with ;  such  as  that  of  St.  Berinus, 
whO) '  being  under  full  sail  for  France,  and  half  his  voy- 
age over,  finding  he  had  forgot  something,  walks  out 
upon  the  sea,  and  returns  back  dryshod ;'  such  as  St.Mo- 
chua,  by  his  prayer  and  staff  hindering  the  poor  Iambs 
from  sucking  their  dams,  when  they  were  running  to- 
wards them  with  full  appetites;  such,  again,  as  St, 
Frands  bespeaking  the  ass  in  the  kind  compellation  of 
brother,  *  to  stand  quiet  till  he  had  done  preaching,  and 
not  disturb  the  solemnity ;'  and  such  as  St  Fintanus 
keeping  the  calf  from  the  cow,  that  they  should  ndther 
of  them  move  towards  one  another ;  such,  in  a  word,  as 
St.  Frimianus  and  St.  Bnadanus,  sporting  their  mirades 
with  each  other,  as  if  they  had  the  power  given  them 
for  no  otheir  end  but  mere  trial  of  skill,  or  some  pretty 
diversion  of  bystanders"  (Notet,  p.  262-268).  The  Bre- 
viary (q.  V.)  teems  with  descriptions  of  all  manner  of  mi- 
raculons  manifestations,  but  we  have  not  room  to  enu- 
merate others  here,  and  must  refer  the  reader  to  it  and 
to  Elliott  {DdheatUm  ofJRomamgm,  p.  627-648).  On 
the  most  important  so-called  miracles  claimed  by  the 
Churoh  of  Rome  in  modem  days,  see  the  articles  St. 
Framois;  Holt  Coat  op  TrAvbb;  St.  Januakius; 
LouBDKS ;  Xaviier,  etc  See  also  Sitperstitiom  ;  Vis- 
ions. 

It  appears,  moreover,  from  the  writings  of  many  dis- 
tinguished Rommi  Catholic  authors  that  the  post-Ni- 
cene  mirades  are  not  generally  accepted.  Thus  Peter, 
abbot  of  Cluny,  as  far  back  as  the  18th  century,  says : 
'*You  know  how  much  those  Churoh  sonnets  grieve 
me**  (lib.  v,  Episf,  xxix).  He  mentions  one  of  Benedict 
which  he  declares  contained  no  less  than  twenty-four 
lie&  Ludovicus  Vives,  speaking  of  the  Legenda  A  ureoy 
observes :  **  How  unworthy  both  of  God  and  man  is  the 
story  of  their  saints,  which,  I  do  not  know  why,  was 
called  the  Golden  Legend,  it  having  been  written  by 
one  who  had  an  iron  mouth  and  a  leaden  heart"  (lib.  ii, 
De  Currupt.  Artth.^  in  fine).  And  Espendus  declares: 
*<  No  stable  is  fuller  of  dung  than  their  legends  are  of 
fables"  (m  2  Tim.  tr,  Dig^,  21).  These  authorities 
might  be  multiplied  to  a  great  extent  We  must  con- 
tent oursdves  with  a  few  of  the  leading  minds  since  the 
reformatory  ideas  took  root  in  the  Churoh  of  Rome. 
First  among  these  we  must  place  the  learned  French 
chancellor  Gerson,  of  Paris  University,  who,  when,  in 
the  Council  of  Constance,  the  canonization  of  St.  Bridget 
(q.  V.)  was  proposed,  thus  spoke  out :  **  It  cannot  be  said 
how  much  this  curiosity  for  knowing  future  and  hidden 
things,  and  for  seeing  mirades  and  performing  them, 
hath  dduded  most  persons,  and  constantly  turned  them 
away  from  true  religion.  Hence  all  those  superstitions 
among  the  people  which  destroy  the  Christian  religion, 
while,  Uke  the  Jews,  they  only  seek  a  sign,  exhibiting; 
to  images  the  worship  due  to  God,  and  attaching  their 
faith  to  men  yet  uncanonized,  and  to  apocryphal  writ^ 
ings,  more  than  to  the  Scriptures  themselves." 

In  the  16th  century  the  appearance  of  a  rival  to  the 
Franciscan  visionary  in  the  person  of  St.  Catharine  of 
Sienna  as  the  champion  of  the  more  powerful  Domini- 
canS)  provoked  the  following  utterance  from  cardinal 
Cajetan,  utterly  nullifying  the  former  declarations  of 
the  Church  in  her  favor:  ^It  is  alleged,"  he  writes^ 
*'  that  St.  Bridget  had  a  revelation  that  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin was  preserved  from  original  sin.  But  the  probabil- 
ity of  this  opinion  is  very  slender,  for  it  is  opposed  to 
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very  many  saints,  and  none  of  those  alleged  were  them- 
selves canonized.  To  St.  Bridget,  moreover,  we  may 
oppose  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  who  said  that  the  con- 
trary doctrine  had  been  revealed  to  her,  as  the  arch- 
bishop of  Florence  relates  in  the  first  part  of  his  Sumtneu 
And  St.  Catharine  would  seem  to  deserve  greater  credit, 
because  she  was  canonized  like  the  other  saints,  while 
St.  Bridget  was  canonized  in  the  period  of  the  schism, 
during  the  obedience  of  Boniface  IX,  in  which  there 
was  no  certain  and  undoubted  pope."  Further  on  he 
adds  the  fatal  words :  "  New  revelations  against  so  many 
saints  and  ancient  doctors  must  seem  to  the  wise  to  bring 
in  an  angel  of  Satan  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light, 
to  bring  in  fancies,  and  even  figments.  These,  truly, 
with  the  so-called  miracles  which  are  cited  in  this  cause, 
are  rather  for  old  women  than  for  the  holy  synod,  whence 
I  do  not  deem  them  worthy  of  mention."  **  There  is 
need  of  great  caution,"  writes  this  great  divine,  **  first 
on  account  of  the  miracle  itself,  inasmuch  as  Satan 
transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  and  can  work 
many  signs  and  wonders,  such  as  we  might  deem  that 
none  but  God  could  work — as  works  of  healing,  power 
over  the  elements,  and  the  like.  Hence  it  is  said  that 
Antichrist  will  perform  so  many  miracles  in  the  sight 
of  men  that,  if  it  were  possible,  he  would  deceive  the 
very  elect  themselves.  Secondly,  there  is  need  of  cau- 
tion on  the  ground  of  illusions,  as  happens  in  the  case 
of  prophesyings.  Thirdly,  it  may  be  urged  that  signs 
(accoiding  to  1  Cor.  xiv,  and  St,  Gregory,  Horn,  x)  are 
given  to  the  unbelieving,  and  not  to  believers;  while 
to  the  Church  as  faithful,  and  not  unfaithful,  are  given 
the  prophetical  and  apostolical  revelations.  Hence  the 
way  of  signs  .  .  .  unless  not  merely  a  wonder,  but  a 
true  and  indisputable  mirade,  is  wrought  before  the 
Roman  Church  in  the  most  evident  manner,  ought  not 
to  determine  any  doubtful  doctrine;  and  the  reason  is, 
because  we  have  from  God  an  ordinary  way  for  the  de- 
termination of  matters  of  faith;  insomuch  that  if  an 
angel  from  heaven  were  to  say  anything  contrary  to 
this  ordinary  way  he  ought  not  to  be  believed  (GaL  i, 
S).  Add  to  this  that  the  miracles  received  by  the 
Church  in  the  canonization  of  saints,  which  are  most 
authentic  of  all,  are  not,  inasmuch  as  they  rest  on  hu- 
man testimony,  absolutely  certain  (for  it  is  written, 

*  Every  man  is  a  liar') ;  although  they  may  be  certain 
after  a  human  manner.  But  the  certainty  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  ought  not  to  be  certain  after  a  human  man- 
ner, but  ought  to  have  altogether  an  infallible  evidence 
such  as  no  human  being,  but  only  God,  can  produce. 
Hence  the  apostle  Peter,  after  giving  his  own  testimony 
to  the  heavenly  voice  heard  by  him  in  the  transfigura- 
tion of  our  Lord,  as  a  human  evidence,  subjoins :  *  And 
we  have  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,'  adding  that 

*  Prophecy  came  not  by  the  wiU  of  man.'  Wherefore 
certainty  in  the  judicial  determination  of  the  things 
of  faith  must  be  obtained  by  divine  and  not  by  human 
testimony"  {De  Conceptione  B,  V,  M.  cap.  i). 

We  can  even  go  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  and  learn 
from  some  of  its  incumbents  a  like  disposition  to  ignore, 
or  even  to  reject  the  miraculous  manifestations  in  the 
Church.  Thus  pope  Gregory  XI,  having  been  persuad- 
ed by  the  prophecies  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna  to  re- 
turn to  home  from  Avignon,  "  when  on  his  death-bed, 
and  having  in  his  hands  the  sacred  body  of  Christ,  pro- 
tested before  all  that  they  ought  to  beware  of  human 
beings,  whether  male  or  female,  speaking  under  pretence 
of  religion  the  visions  of  their  own  brain.  For  by  these 
(he  said)  he  was  led  away;  and,  setting  aside  the  rea- 
sonable advice  of  his  own  people,  had  drawn  himself 
and  the  Church  to  the  verge  of  an  imminent  schism, 
unless  her  merciful  Spouse,  Jesus,  should  save  her," 
which  the  dreadful  result  too  clearly  proved  (Gerson. 
De  Exam,  Doctrinanim,  pt,  ii,  consid.  iii).  Nor  need 
pope  Benedict  XIV  be  forgotten.  His  utterances  are 
clearly  laid  down  in  his  great  work  on  the  CcmonizcUion 
of  the  Saint*  (lib.  iv,  ch.  xxxi,  §  21-26). 

If  from  these  celebrated  Romish  authorities  we  come 


down  to  our  own  day,  we  find  bishop  BOlner,  who  is 
himself  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine,  yet  admitting  ^  that 
a  vast  number  of  incredible  and  false  miracles,  as  well 
as  other  fables,  have  been  forged  by  some  and  believed 
by  other  Catholics  ui  every  age  of  the  Church,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  apostles.  I  agree  ...  in  rejecting  the 
Jjegenda  Aurta  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  the  SpecvUtm 
of  Yincentius  Bellnacensis,  the  Saints'  Livtt  of  the  pa- 
trician Metaphrastes,  and  scores  of  similar  legends, 
stuffed  as  they  are  with  rdations  of  miracles  of  every 
description"  (End  of  Controvtny^  Lett,  xx  vii,  p.  175, 176). 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  from  what 
we  have  said  that  these  miraculous  exhibitioos  are  con- 
fined to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Pmotestants  hare 
now  and  then  prophets  and  visionaries  who  cUim  su- 
pernatural power.  But  while  the  Protestant  Chorcfa 
has  always  discarded  the  authors,  or  at  least,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  has  refused  to  aooord  t«* 
such  exhibitions  any  divine  origin,  the  Church  of  Rome 
clearly  teaches  that  these  things  are  so  to  be.  Hencc^ 
occasionally,  sects  departing  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
have  tried  to  establish  their  authority  by  miraculous 
signs  and  works.  Thus  some  of  the  persecuted  Janaen- 
igt$  availed  themselves  of  the  utility  of  modem  miiades 
for  the  purpose  of  propagating  a  new  doctrine  or  decid- 
ing a  controverted  one,  and  had  recourse  to  tlie  same 
weapons  of  defence  against  their  implacable  adversaries. 
Francois  de  Paris,  the  son  of  an  advocate  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  became  in  this  sense  the  apostle  of  the 
Jansenist  doctrine,  and  the  prophet  against  the  famous 
bull  Unigenitus.  His  holiness  and  mortification  of  life, 
and  the  reaction  of  public  opinion  after  the  cruel  perse- 
cutions of  the  Jesuits,  greatly  fovored  the  success  of  his 
claim  to  work  miracles,  which,  according  to  his  biogra- 
phers, was  proved  both  in  his  life  and  at  hts  tomb  after 
death,  in  a  degree  that  few  canonized  saints  have  at- 
tained to.  The  learned  reviewer  of  hia  life,  in  the  A  da 
ErudHorum  of  Leipsic,  merely  ooodudes  from  his  his- 
tory that  the  city  of  Paris  was  filled  at  the  time  with 
the  followers  of  Jansenius,  and  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  appeal  thus  to  the  popular  superstition  in  or- 
der to  lessen  the  persecutions  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  a 
manner  to  attack  them  with  their  own  weapons^  These 
miracles  chiefly  involved  powere  of  healing  and  restora- 
tion of  outward  £K!ulties,  and  bore  (if  true)  a  much 
closer  resemblance  to  the  healing  gifts  which  inaugu- 
rated Christianity  than  to  the  senseless  and  aimless 
wondere  of  medinval  miracle-working.  But  the  coma- 
gion  which  was  thus  spread  over  the  Church,  and 
throughout  almost  every  age,  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  Roman  Church,  its  ordera  or  disorders. 

Though  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  in  their 
bold  appeal  *Uo  the  law  and  to  the  testinKmy,"  had 
treated  the  visions  and  miracles  upon  which  the  in- 
ner power  of  Rome  had  been  built  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  they  treated  the  foi^ged  decretals  on  which  her 
external  power  had  been  carried  up  in  the  darkness  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  not  long  before  the  old  love  of 
the  marvellous,  and  the  inextinguishable  longing  after 
the  forbidden  fruit  of  visions  and  revelations  which  had 
been  so  abundantly  enjoyed  but  a  little  before,  extended 
into  the  churches  of  the  Reformation.  But  the  occa- 
sion of  their  appearance  was  different  altogether  from 
that  which  had  evoked  it  in  the  Roman  Church,  though 
by  a  singular  coincidence  the  scene  of  the  Protestant 
and  of  the  Romish  revelations  was  the  same.  The 
province  of  Dauphiny,  which  gave  a  birthplace  to  the 
peasant  visionaries  of  La  Salette,  was  also,  in  an  earlier 
day,  the  native  country  of  Isabel  Vincent,  whose  mirac- 
ulous preachings  in  her  sleep  and  ecstatic  visions  en- 
listed the  faith  of  the  good  and  leanied  H.  Jurieu,  and 
produced  from  him  an  energetic  and  not  indoquent  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  modem  miracles.  The  very  dtk  of 
his  treatise  in  its  English  dress  is  almost  as  sensatioDal 
as  a  novel  of  Miss  Braddon :  The  RefiectionM  of  the  rrr- 
ertnd  and  lea>med  M.  Jurieu  upon  the  ttrcmge  and  m- 
raculout  Ecttaties  of  Isabel  Vincent^  the  Shqtherdesi,  *f 
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Saom,  m  Dat^kuUy  who  ever  since  Fdtnurrif  kut  hath 
naiff  P$alwts^  prayedy  preached,  and  propheeied  about  the 
pretad  Timee  tn  her  Trances;  as  also  upon  the  wonder^ 
fid  and  portaUou*  Trumpetings  and  singmg  of  Psalms 
that  vere  heard  bg  thouscmds  tn  the  (dr  in  numg  Parts 
of  France  srt  the  Year  1686.  Not  mined  into  life  in 
the  boaom  of  Bome,  and  nourished  as  the  visions  of 
Louides  and  La  Salette  by  a  priesthood  too  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  imposition,  the  Protestant 
wcMideTS  sprang  into  a  vigorous  and  sturdy  existence 
out  of  the  terrible  hot-bed  of  cruelty  and  persecution 
which  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  pro- 
dooed  in  every  province  of  France,  and  which,  in  the 
more  imaginative  region  of  the  south,  bore  strange  and 
exodc  fhiita.  The  visions  of  the  poor  shepherdess  and 
her  preachings  were  little  more,  in  fact,  than  the  broken 
and  wild  recollections  of  the  Protestant  services  then  so 
cruelly  prohibited — prophecies  of  future  trials  or  deliv- 
enuioes  being  intermingled  with  her  sermons  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  had  doubtless  been  by  the  exiled 
and  often  martyred  pastors  of  that  period  of  bitter  per- 
lecution,  whose  judgionent,  *'  though  of  a  long  time,"  was 
nad  in  Uie  dreadful  anarchy  of  the  first  Revolution,  and 
teems  hardly  fully  ended  in  our  own  day. 

The  crushing  out  of  a  rational  faith  was  followed  by 
the  rise  of  the  school  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  and  it 
weU  might  shame  the  advocates  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  every  age  to  find  that  the  proscribed  infidel  was  the 
tint  to  bring  to  justice,  or,  rather,  to  public  reprobation, 
the  judges  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  so  hor- 
ribly tortured  and  murdered  the  poor  silk-mercer  of 
Toulouse,  Galas,  whose  only  crime,  like  that  of  the  vic- 
tims of  Thorn  in  a  somewhat  earlier  day,  was  his  firm 
and  consistent  Protestantism.    The  wonderful  sounds 
in  the  air — which  wero  testified  by  so  many  thousands, 
and  described  in  a  public  letter  by  M.  de  Besse,  a  pastor 
who  had  contrived  to  escape  from  his  prison  to  Lau- 
sanne— might  perhaps  be  referred,  without  charge  of 
icepticiain,  to  the  effects  of  thb  dreadful  persecution 
upon  the  minds  and  the  nerves  of  its  wretched  and 
homeless  victims,  of  whom  it  might  well  be  said,  in  the 
words  of  Paul,  ^  They  were  slain  with  the  sword ;  they 
wandered  about  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins;  being 
destitute,  afilicted,  tormented,  they  wandered  in  deserts, 
and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens,  and  in  caves  of  the 
earth."     Indeed,  some  even  imagined,  as  M.  de  Besse 
tells  us,  that  the  wonderful  sounds  which  were  heard 
by  80  many  were  but  the  singing  of  the  poor  exiles  met 
together  in  woods  or  in  caves ;  but  the  variety  of  places 
in  which  he  himself  heard  these  mysterious  harmonies 
soon  convinced  him  that  so  simple  a  soluUon  of  them 
was  erroneous.    In  vain  the  ear-witnesses  of  these  phe- 
nomena were  taken  to  prison  for  declaring  them,  and 
forbidden  to  say  anything  about  them  again.    The  wit- 
nesses multiplied  more  and  more.  Sometimes  the  sounds 
were  like  those  of  a  trumpet,  and  had  a  warlike  charac- 
ter; at  other  times  they  are  described  as  combining  the 
roost  ravishing  strains  of  harmony ;  sometimes  they 
were  heard  by  day,  sometimes,  again,  at  night,  "but  in 
the  night  in  a  more  dear  and  distinct  manner  than  in 
the  day"  (Jurieu,  Refiections,  p.  36).     "The  trumpet 
always  sounds  as  if  an  army  were  going  to  charge,  and 
the  harmony  is  like  the  composition  of  many  voices, 
and  of  an  infinite  number  of  musical  instruments."    *'  I 
do  believe,"  adds  the  good  pastor,  who  found  it  more 
easy  to  interpret  the  sign  than  to  account  for  it,  "  that 
the  trumpet  is  a  sign  of  a  cruel  war  that  will  be  made 
in  a  little  time,  and  that  the  harmony  comes  from  the 
mouth  of  angels,  who,  to  put  our  enemies  to  the  last 
oonfnaion,  thunder  out  the  praises  of  God  at  a  time 
when  these  wretched  men  forbid  it  to  reformed  Chris- 
tiana."   The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  Church  just  a  century  after,  would 
teem  to  verify,  though  at  a  later  date,  the  interpreta- 
ttoo  of  the  poor  exile,  whose  fellow-witness  was  a  "  Sieur 
GalM^"  probably  one  of  the  family  of  the  martyr  of  a 
later  day;  while  the  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of 


his  letter  is  given  by  an  exiled  minister,  bearing  the 
equally  suggestive  name  of  Murat. 

Passing  over  to  Germany,  we  find  that  the  contagion 
of  new  revelations  and  prophecies  had  spread  itself  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  empire  at  an  earlier  period  in  the 
17th  century.  Temporarily  with  the  mystical  and  hie- 
roglyphical  system  of  Jacob  Bohme,  there  sprang  up  in 
Silesia  and  Saxony  the  cognate  revelations  of  Kotter, 
Drabitz,  and  Christina  Poniatovia,  all  having  a  political 
rather  than  strictly  religious  character,  and  foretelling 
the  final  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  the  empire,  and 
the  regeneration  of  Christianity,  by  th^  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  power.  Kotter,  fortunately  for  his  head, 
escaped  into  Lusatia,  where  some  noblemen  of  influence 
became  his  adherents.  Drabitz,  not  so  fortunate,  lost 
his  head  at  Presburg,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  to  whom 
his  vimons  had  a  somewhat  treasonable  aspect ;  while 
Poniatovia,  more  fortunate  than  either,  dosed  her  reve- 
lations by  marrying  the  tutor  of  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  threefold  revelations,  though  intro- 
duced with  much  pomp  and  curcumstance,  and  with  a 
vast  number  of  curious  illustrations  of  the  dreams  and 
visions  in  which  they  were  disclosed,  by  the  famous 
Amos  Comenins,  fell  still-born  on  the  world,  and  have 
now  a  place  on  the  shdves  of  the  curious,  on  the  g^und 
of  their  rarity  and  of  the  grotesque  ingenuity  of  their 
pictorial  representations.  (Two  editions  of  these  rev- 
elations, both  in  4to,  appeared  under  the  editorship  of 
Comenius.  The  former  is  called  Lux  in  Tenebris,  the 
latter  Lux  k  Tenebris,  A  copy  of  one  of  these  was 
burned  with  Drabitz  after  he  was  beheaded  at  Pres- 
burg. Both  editions  are  very  rare.)  In  Western  Ger- 
many they  were  almost  unknown,  and  it  is  memorable 
that  almost  all  the  prophets  and  mystics  of  Central  Eu- 
rope bdonged  to  that  mixed  Teutonic  and  Sdavonic 
race  which  peoples  the  eastern  frontier  lands  of  the  em- 
pire. But,  though  Germany  contributed  so  little  to 
the  visionary  lore  of  Europe  at  this  period  in  a  direct 
manner,  it  had  produced  a  system  of  m}'8tical  divinity 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  many  future  visions  and 
ecstasies.  The  wild  theology  or  theosophy,  or  what- 
ever else  it  might  be  called,  of  Jacob  Bohme,  was  a 
fruitful  soil  for  the  growth  of  new  revelations  and 
prophedes,  and  might  well  prepare  the  mind  it  ob- 
scured for  the  most  startUng  apparitions  of  the  beings 
of  another  world.  The  writings  of  thb  celebrated  en- 
thusiast, forbidden  and  supprewed  in  his  own  country, 
found  vent  in  Holland  and  England.  The  mysticbm 
of  Jane  Leade  (q.  v.)  and  her  followers,  the  PhUadel' 
phians  (q.  v),  the  Quietism  of  Molina  (q.  v.),  are  sub- 
jects for  consideration  in  the  artide  Mysticis&i.  But 
it  may  not  be  amiss,  in  this  place,  to  call  attention  to  the 
singular  contrast  between  the  Roman  Catholic  mirades, 
visions,  and  revelations,  and  those  of  the  Protestant 
world.  While. the  former  are  always  invoked  in  order  to 
found  some  new  and  undiscovered  system  of  worship  or 
object  of  superstition,  the  latter  have  a  very  practical 
end,  and  stand  in  dose  connection  with  holiness  of  life, 
which  modern  Roman  revelations  tend  so  little  to  pro- 
mote. Even  Jane  Leade's  revelations  had  a  really 
Christian  moral,  which  cannot  in  any  sense  be  affirmed 
of  the  wonders  of  Lourdes  or  La  Salette,  and  of  the  mii^ 
ades  with  which,  as  Dr.  Newman  affirmed,  the  Roman 
Church  is  hung  about  on  every  side.  "The  Anglo- 
Saxon  nature,"  says  a  writer  in  the  British  Quarterly 
Review  (July,  1878,  p.  97),  "does  not  often  indulge  in 
visions,  but  when  it  does  they  seem  to  partake  of  that 
practical  character  which  bdongs  to  the  race.  No 
doubt  some  good  may  have  arisen  even  from  Mrs.  Leade 
and  her  Philadelphian  Society  in  its  various  branches  in 
that  age  of  spiritual  deadness  in  which  her  lot  was  cast. 
Possibly  even  now  we  may  be  deriving  some  advantage 
from  the  example  and  the  labora  of  this  aged  enthusi- 
ast, even  as  the  decayed  vegetation  of  an  earlier  year 
may  have  contributed  to  the  fruitfulness  of  our  own. 
The  Philadelphian  Sodety  seems  but  a  short  time  to 
have  survived  its  foundress,  though  the  ramifications 
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of  it  were  lo  extended,  and  its  temponry  saooeet  lo  le- 
markable.  Bat  fiotwithstamimg  the  tueees*  of  vitiona' 
riet  and  pretemlers  to  miraatlou*  powers^  both  tn  medi' 
€mfal  and  modem  HmeSf  U  cannot  be  denied  thai  the  cur- 
reni  offedmg  m  ike  general  body  of  the  Church  ha*  run 
sfronffUf  and  tteadUff  offomst  their  pretentionSf  and  that 
even  those  which  had  been  attributed  to  a  divine  in- 
fluence in  the  beginning,  have  often  been  referred  to  a 
diabolical  inspiration  in  the  end.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  peril  to  which  miracle-mongers  and  visionaries 
were  exposed.  So  long  as  they  fell  in  with  the  ruling 
power,  and  flattered  the  prejudices  or  the  tastes  of  the 
day,  all  was  well  with  them.  St.  Bridget,  whose  bitter 
denunciations  against  the  crimes  of  the  court  of  Rome 
made  her  the  popular  saint  of  those  who  looked  for 
their  reformation  during  the  great  schism,  or  who  be- 
gan that  difficult  work  at  Constance,  would  have  been 
handed  over  to  Satan  in  the  day  when  the  *  Curia'  was 
again  restored  in  all  its  old  deformity,  and  only  pledged 
to  a  reform  which  it  never  attempted  to  carry  out. 
Nicholas  Bulwersdorf,  whose  revelations  against  Rome 
were  uttered,  unhappily  for  himself,  in  the  Council  of 
Basle,  and  were  mixed  np  with  the  old  heresy  of  the 
Millenarians,  expiated  for  them  at  the  stake  ;>  while  the 
poor  monk  whose  revelations  and  prophecies  are  men- 
tioned by  the  Dominican,  Nyder,  was  found  to  have  de- 
rived his  inspiration,  or,  rather,  his  diabolic  possession, 
from  having  swallowed  the  devil  through  greedily  de- 
vouring a  most  tempting  cauliflower  in  the  garden  of 
the  monastery  without  saying  grace — *  avide  comedit, 
ac  dsmonem  ignoranter  deglutivit.'  Another  monk, 
who  had  a  revelation  which  led  him  to  found  a  new  or- 
der, of  which  he  assumed  the  government,  incurred 
bodily  as  well  as  spiritual  destruction — ^incineratus  est 
rector  cum  regula.'  The  presumption  of  diabolic  influ- 
ence was,  however,  not  less  decisive  in  Protestant  Eng- 
land than  in  Rome  itself,  and  the  grotesque  history  of 
the  Surey  Demoniacky  or  Satan'i  strange  and  dreadful 
Actions  in  and  about  the  Person  of  Richard  DugdaU,  in 
1697,  exhibits  the  popular  superstition  in  the  fullest  de- 
gree. This  poor  creature,  who  seems  to  have  been  an 
epileptic  patient,  fortunately  escaped  the  Roman  ordeal, 
for  we  read  that  he  was  *■  disposseised  by  God's  blessing 
on  the  fastings  and  prayers  of  divers  ministers  and  peo- 
ple.* It  had  been  well  if  the  spiritual  authorities  of 
Lourdes  and  La  Salette,  instead  of  *  believing  every 
spirit,'  had  'dispossessed'  the  poor  visionary  peasants 
of  their  fond  conceit,  instead  of  instituting  pilgrimages 
for  the  canonization  of  so  foolish  a  story."  Well  might 
they  have  fallen  back  from  the  visions  and  miracles  of 
a  darker  age  upon  that  great  and  last  revelation  of  God 
to  man,  those  Scriptures  of  eternal  truth,  that  ''  pure 
and  living  precept  of  (iod's  Word,  which,  without  more 
additions,  nay,  with  the  forbidding  of  them,  hath  within 
itself  the  promise  of  eternal  life,  the  end  of  all  our  wea- 
risome labors  and  all  our  sustaining  hopes"  (Milton,  On 
Prelatical  Episcopacy),  The  question  of  ecclesiastical 
miracles  was  slightly  touched  by  Spencer  in  his  notes 
on  Origen  against  Celstts,  and  more  fully  by  Le  Moine ; 
but  did  not  attract  general  attention  till  Middleton  pub- 
lished his  famous  Free  Inquiry  (1748).  Several  replies 
were  written  by  Dodwell  (junior),  Chapman,  Church, 
etc,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  perma- 
nent attention.  Some  good  remarks  on  the  general 
subject  occur  in  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Eccksiasiical  His- 
tonft  and  in  Warburton's  Julian,  This  controveray  has 
also  of  late  years  been  reopened  by  Dr.  Newman,  in 
an  essay  on  miracles,  originally  preflxed  to  a  transla- 
tion of  Fleur>-'s  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  since  repub- 
lished in  a  separate  form. 

See,  besides,  Elliott;  Cramp,  Text-booh  of  Popery; 
Hodge,  DUfinity;  Forsyth,  Italy,  ii,  154  sq.;  Rome  in 
the  I9th  Century,  i,  40,*^ 86;  ii,  356;  iii,  193  sq.;  Lady 
Morgan,  Italy,  ii,  806;  iii,  189;  Graham,  Three  Months' 
Residence,  etc,  p.  241;  Middleton,  Letter  from  Rome; 
Southey,  Vindicim  Ecdiuus  AngUcantB,  p.  125  sq. ;  Blan- 
co White,  Poor  Man^s  Prewrvation  against  Popery,  p. 


90;  Brownlee,  LetUrs  •»  the  Roman  Catkolio  Cosdrwer. 
sy;  Brand,  PopuL  Antiq,f  Hone,  i4iic  Mysteries.  (J. 
H.W.) 

BCiraonloiiB  Conoeptioii,  a  term  used  to  denote 
the  supernatural  formation  of  the  human  nature  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  L  e.  that  it  was  brought  forth  not  in  the  or- 
dinary method  of  generation,  but  out  of  the  sobstanoe 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  evidence  upon  which  this  artide  of 
the  Christian  faith  rests  is  found  in  Matt,  i,  18-28, 
and  in  the  more  particular  narration  which  Luke  has 
given  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  GospeL  If  we  admit 
this  evidence  of  the  fact,  we  can  discern  the  emphatic 
meaning  of  the  appellation  given  to  our  Saviour  when 
he  is  allied  ''the  seed  of  the  woman"  (Gen.  iii,  15); 
we  can  perceive  the  meaning  of  a  phrase  which  Luke 
has  introduced  into  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  (Luke  iii,  28), 
**  being  (as  was  supposed)  the  son  of  Joseph,"  and  of 
which,  otherwise,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count; and  we  can  discover  a  peculiar  significance  in  an 
expression  of  the  apostle  Paul  (Gal.  iv,  4),  **  God  sent 
forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman."  The  conception  of 
Jesus  is  the  point  from  which  we  date  the  union  be- 
tween his  divine  and  human  nature;  and,  this  concep- 
tion being  miraculous,  the  existence  of  the  Person  in 
whom  they  are  united  was  not  physically  derived  from 
Adam.  But,  as  Dr.  Horsley  says  in  his  sennon  on  the 
Incarnation,  the  union  with  the  uncreated  Word  is 
the  very  principle  of  personality  and  individual  exist- 
ence in  the  Son  of  Mary.  According  to  this  view  of 
the  matter,  the  miraculous  conception  gives  a  complete- 
ness and  consistency  to  the  revelation  concerning  Jesus 
Christ  Not  only  is  he  the  Son  of  God,  but,  as  the  Son 
of  man,  he  is  exalted  above  his  brethren,  while  he  u 
made  like  them.  He  is  preserved  fh)m  the  contamina- 
tion adhering  to  the  race  whose  nature  he  assunsed; 
and  when  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  was  made  flesh,  the  intercourse  which,  as 
man,  he  had  with  God,  is  distingubhed,  not  in  degree 
only,  but  in  kind,  from  that  which  any  prophet  ever  en- 
joyed; and  it  is  infinitely  more  intimate,  because  it  did 
not  consist  in  communications  occasionally  made  to  him, 
but  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  his  human  nature 
had  its  exbtenoe. — Watson,  Bible  Dictionary,  a.  t.  See 
Incarnation  ;  Jesus  Christ. 

Miradoro,  Luigi,  a  noted  Italian  painter  of  the 
school  of  Cremona,  was  bom  at  Genoa  id>out  the  com- 
mencement of  the  17th  century.  He  is  commonly  des- 
ignated //  Genovesino,  from  his  native  city,  from  whence, 
after  being  initiated  into  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  he 
appears  to  hare  gone  to  Cremona,  where  he  began  to 
studv  the  works  of  Panfilo  Nuvolone.  Afterwards  be 
painted  in  the  manner  of  the  Caracci — bold,  large,  cor- 
rect in  coloring,  and  productive  of  fine  effect  While 
he  appears  to  be  little  known  in  his  narivc  city,  he  nev- 
ertheless enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  Cremona  and  in 
parts  of  Lombardy.  His  S.  Gio,  Damasceno,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Clemente,  at  Cremona,  is  highly  commend- 
ed. The  Merchants'  College  at  Piaccnza  possesses  like- 
wise a  beautiful  Pieta  from  his  hand,  representing  the 
Dead  Christ  in  the  Lap  of  the  Virgin,  He  appears  tf» 
have  been  remarkably  successful  in  the  treatment  of  all 
subjects,  but  especially  so  in  compositions  of  a  terrific  or 
tragic  nature.  The  exact  time  of  his  death  is  unknown : 
but  one  of  his  works  in  S.  Imerio  bears  the  date  1651: 
therefore  his  demise  must  have  been  subsequent  to  this 
date.  See  Lanzi's  Hist,  of  Painting  (transL  by  Roscoe, 
Lond.  1847, 3  vols.  8vo),  ii,  461 ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Pine  A  lis  (N.  Y.  1865, 2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  568.    (R.  M.  F.) 

MiraBUB,  Albert (Aubert  le  Mire),  a  Bonum  Cath- 
olic theologian  of  Belgium,  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1573. 
and  was  educated  for  the  Chureh  at  the  high-schools  of 
Douai  and  Louvain.  Shortly  after  taking  orders  be 
was  appointed  canon  at  Antwerp;  in  1598  he  became 
also  private  secretary  to  his  uncle,  bishop  John  Mimii*; 
afterwards  he  became  court  preacher  and  librarian  to 


tbe  uchdnke  Albert  of  Aoitrii ;  uid  in  16S1  dMU  o(  [  >  ditectiaii  nxnly  pinllel  Ui  the  euth'i  surboe,  meet 
Uw  otliFdnl  ■[  Antweip,  when  he  died  iu  16U.  UoU  .  tbe  rerer  medium  at  ■  veiy  obtuie  utgle,  uid,  iiutead 
uf  hii  life  wu  conMcrued  to  the  good  ol  his  Chmch  o[  pusiiig  iata  it,  ue  reflected  bick  to  the  dense  me- 
ud  eoimuy.  Uinnu  «u  ilsa  ■  muitifkrioiu  wriler.  dinoi,  the  oomDMm  surfue  oT  the  two  media  acting  as  a 
mirror.  Suppoia.  then,  a  ipectaUi  to  be  »ituat*d  on  in 
eminence,  aod  looking  at  an  object  aituatedlike  himaelf 
iu  the  denser  stratum  of  ait,  he  will  He  the  object  bj 
mauu  c^  directly  tmumitled  nys;  bul,  besides  thit, 
rajs  from  tbe  object  wili  be  reflected  fnim  the  upper 
surface  of  the  rarer  stratum  of  sit  beneitb  to  his  eye. 


llMiy  of  his  works  are  on  flccleaiafltical  history.  We 
will  DeDtiaD  bete  BHUolitca  JCcrtaiatlica  (Antwerp, 
1619-1649,  i  vols.  foL ;  ■  iww  edition  of  this  work  was 
pabJiihed  at  Hamburg  in  171S  by  Job.  Alb.  Fabiicius, 
■bo  says  in  the  preface,  "Vir  et  hoc  et  tot  allis  moru- 
'  ilucemeditisnonmiuuedevetEnmemoriaquam 


CjtriKun  (Ant- 
werp, 1613)  .—Cirtmicoii  Citercini  (Cologne,  1614):— 
Gaijniflua  EcdaiaOica .- — Codex  ngulanaa  el  coufi- 
filHiiiai  dtricalbim! — Origina  amotioram  Beitdkli- 
Mmn,  CariAuniBionim,  etc : — Optra  hulorica  et  diplo- 
metica,  Eiogia  illiutriiim  Bttgii  tcripUmim,  CAronicos 
nnni  Bdgicanm,  Chnniam  rerum  loto  oiie  gnlarum, 
nc;  AD  his  works  were  collected  and  published  at 
Bnaeels  in  1733,iii  1  vols.  foU-Wetzcr  u.  Welte,  ATirciai- 
Za.i.T. 

miage,  the  French  tianie  of  an  optical  illation 
cnamni  in  the  East,  and  directly  referred  to 
(tni^,  jAoroi',  "parched  ground,"  xxxt,  1 
ilix,  10),  and  perhape  indirectly  by  .leremiib  (xv,  tS, 
"vsunthat  fsil;'  literally,  Ikal  rarmat  be  Iruiltd),  It 
ii  MiU  known  by  the  name  of  itrilb,  tbe  Arabic  equiva- 
knl  of  the  above  Heb.  term.  This  pheU' 
simple  in  ita  origin  as  it  is  aetoniabiog 
Under  it  are  daased  tbe  appearance  of  distant  objects 
ti  doable,  or  ai  if  suspended  in  the  sir,  erector  inverted, 
eic  The  eanie  ofmin^ui  a  diminution  of  the  deni' 
of  the  air  Dear  the  surface  of  the  earth,  produced  by 
iratumiaion  of  heat  from  the  earth,  or  in  some  other 
way;  the  denser  itrBtum  being  thus  placed  abort 
•Kad  at  as  is  usually  the  case,  bfloK  the  rarer.  Sow 
nji  of  light  Tnim  a  distant  object,  eitualed  in  the  denser 


(See  flg.  1.)  The  image  produced  by  the  reflected  rays 
will  appear  inverted,  snd  below  the  real  object,  just  ju 
an  image  reflected  in  water  ippeini  when  observed  from 
a  distance.  If  tbe  object  is  a  cloud  ot  portion  of  sky,  it 
wiU  appear  by  the  reflected  rays  as  lying  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  bearing  a  strong  reaetnUance  to  ■  sheet 
of  water.    (See  flg.  2.)    Thia  form  of  mirage,  which  U 


a  little  I 


I  earth's  level),  a 


most  common  in  sandy,  desert  countries,  is  ai 
appearance  of  pools  and  lakes  of  water,  in  plat 
water  is  roost  needed  and  least  Hkely  to  occt 
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phenomenon  offers  so  perfect  *  delusion  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances tbat  the  most  forewarned  and  experienced 
travellers  are  deceived  by  it,  as  are  even  the  natives  of 
the  deserts,  when  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
locality  in  which  it  appears  to  be  aware  that  no  water 
actually  exuts.  No  one  can  imagine,  without  actual 
experience,  the  delight  and  eager  expectation,  followed 
by  the  most  intense  and  bitter  disappointment,  which 
the  appearance  of  the  serdb  often  occasions  to  travelling 
parties,  particulariy  when  the  supply  of  water  which 
they  are  obliged  to  carry  with  them  upon  their  camels 
is  nearly  or  quite  exhausted.     (See  fig.  8.) 

"  Still  the  same  burning  sou !  no  cloud  in  heaven  I 
The  hot  air  quivers,  and  the  sultry  mist 
Floats  o*er  the  desert,  with  a  show 
Of  distant  waters  mocking  their  distress.**— Soumr. 

Major  Skinner,  in  his  Journey  Overland  to  Indian  de- 
scribes the  appearance  of  the  $erdb  in  that  desert, 
between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates,  which  probably 
supplied  the  images  employed  by  Isaiah :  **  About  noon 
the  most  perfect  deception  that  can  be  conceived  exhil- 
arated our  spirits  and  promised  an  early  resting-place. 
We  had  observed  a  slight  mirage  before,  but  this  day  it 
surpassed  all  I  had  ever  fancied.  Although  aware  that 
these  appearances  have  often  led  people  astray,  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  this  was  unreal  The 
Arabs  were  doubtful,  and  said  that,  as  we  had  found 
water  yesterday,  it  was  not  improbable  that  we  should 
find  some  to-day.  The  seeming  lake  was  broken  in 
several  paru  by  little  islands  of  sand,  that  gave  strength 
to  the  delusion.  The  dromedaries  of  the  sheiks  at 
length  reached  its  borders,  and  appeared  to  us  to  have 
commenced  to  ford,  as  they  advanced  and  became  more 
surrounded  by  the  vapor.  I  thought  they  had  got  into 
deep  water,  and  moved  with  greater  caution.  In  pass- 
ing over  the  sand  banks  their  figures  were  reflected  in 
the  water.  So  convinced  was  Mr.  Calmun  of  iu  reality 
that  he  dismounted  and  walked  towards  the  deepest 
part  of  it,  which  was  on  the  right  hand.  He  followed 
the  deceitful  lake  for  a  long  rime,  and  to  our  sight  was 
strolling  on  its  bank,  his  shadow  stretching  to  a  great 
length  beyond.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind;  it 
was  a  sultry  day,  and  such  a  one  as  would  have  added 
dreadfully  to  the  disappointment  if  we  had  been  at  any 
time  without  water.**    See  Pabched  Ground. 

BUramion,  Marib  Boicceau,  Ixuhf^  a  very  esti- 
mable French  female  philanthropist  of  the  17th  century, 
was  bom  at  Paris  Nov.  2, 1629.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Jacques  Bonneau,  lord  of  Bubelles,  and  of  Maria 
d'Issy,  both  very  wealthy.  She  married  (March,  1645) 
Jean  Jacques  de  Beauhamais,  lord  of  Minmion,  who 
died  the  same  year.  Many  desirable  parties  solicited 
her  hand,  but  she  preferred  to  consecrate  herself  to 
.God  and  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  sick,  and  took  re- 
ligious vows  Feb.  2, 1649,  when  only  twenty  years  of 
age.  Every  hour  of  her  life  was  devoted  to  some  char- 
itable or  pious  act.  In  1660  she  collected  twenty-eight 
poor  monks  driv:en  from  Picardy  by  the  war,  and  nour- 
ished and  cared  for  them  for  six  months.  Her  zeal  and 
liberality  prompted  her  to  found  at  Paris  the  House  of 
llefugc  and  that  of  Sainte-Pelagie;  she  drew  up  the 
rules  for  these  two  houses,  destined  to  serve  as  asylums 
for  wives  and  repentant  women.  She  contributed  largely 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. Civil  war  had  increased  the  misery  of  the  people 
of  Paris;  Madame  de  Miramion  sold  her  necklaces,  es- 
timated at  24,000  pounds,  and  her  plate,  and  distributed 
the  proceeds  in  alms.  In  1661  she  established  a  society 
of  twelve  giris  to  teach  country  children  how  to  drew 
wounds  and  succor  the  sick.  This  little  communitv 
was  called  the  "  Sainte-Famille  ;**  Madame  de  Miramion 
subsequently  united  it  to  the  daughters  of  "  Sainte-Ge- 
nevieve."  She  bought  for  them  a  large  house  on  the 
wharf  of  the  Toumelle,  sufficiently  endowed  the  estab- 
lishment, and  consented  to  become  superior.  She  gave 
more  than  70,000  pounds  to  her  parish  of  Saint-Nicolas 
de  Chardonnet,  the  seminary  of  which  she  endowed  with 


a  sum  <]^  85,000  francs.  The  hospital  for  foundlings 
also  greatly  indebted  to  her.  She  died  March  24, 1696. 
See  Abb^  de  QHoSsy.Vie  de  Madame  de  JUiramioii  (Far- 
is,  1706,  4to,  and  1707,  8vo) ;  Saint-Simon,  Mimoirtt; 
Richard  and  Giraud,  BMwtkeque  Sacrie;  Hoefer,  Aom. 
Biog.  GhUrale,  s.  v.     See  Gemkvi&vk,  St.,  Dacoh- 

TBB8  OF. 

BUranduIa,  Oiovazmi  Francesca  della,  a 
noted  theological  and  philosophical  writer  of  the  16ih 
century,  was  bom  about  1469.  He  ctdtivated  learning 
and  the  sciences,  afler  the  example  of  his  uncle.  (See 
below  the  article  Mirandula,  Giovakni  Pioo  della.) 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1499,  he  succeeded,  as 
eldest  son,  to  his  estates,  and  thus  became  involved  in 
great  trouble,  which  finally  cut  short  not  only  his  lite- 
rary kbors  but  also  his  life.  His  brothers  Lewis  and 
Frederick  combined  against  him,  and,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I  and  Hercules  I,  duke  of 
Ferrara,  succeeded  in  driving  him  fh>m  hfo  principality 
in  1502,  and  he  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  abroad,  until  at 
length  pope  Julius  II,  invading  and  becoming  master  of 
Mirandula,  re-established  him  in  1 5 1 1.  After  the  pope*s 
defeat  at  Ravenna  (April  11, 1512),  Giovanni  Francieca 
became  a  refugee  a  second  Ume,  and  so  continued  for 
two  years.  After  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy 
he  was  restored  to  his  possessions.  He  died  in  October, 
1538,  when  Galeoti  Picus,  his  nephew,  L  e.  the  son  of 
his  brother  Lewis,  entered  his  castle  by  night  with  forty 
armed  men,  and  assassinated  him  and  his  eldest  son 
Albert.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  more  voluminous 
writer  than  his  unde.  His  earlier  works  were  inserted 
in  the  Strasburg  edidon  of  hb  uncle's,  in  1504,  mud  con- 
tinued in  those  of  Basle,  1573  and  1601.  Among  these 
are:  (1.)  De  ttudio  divinm  et  kttmana pkilosopiia  lilni 
duo:  in  thu  he  compares  profane  philosophy  with  a 
knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  shows  how  preferabfe 
the  latter  is  to  the  former.  (2.)  De  imaginatwne  liber, 
(3.)  De  imUaiione  ad  Peirum  Bembum  epigtoUe  dua,  et 
ejus  retpontum,  (4.)  De  rerum  pranotume  libri  ix :  in 
this  book  of  the  Prescience  of  things,  he  treats  of  the 
divine  prescience,  and  of  that  knowledge  which  some 
pretend  to  have  of  things  future,  by  compacts  wtth  evil 
spirits,  by  astrology,  chiromancy,  geomancy,  and  the 
like  means,  which  he  confutes  at  large.  (5.)  Examen 
vamtatu  doctrtnce  genHum  et  veritatis  duciplma  Ckristi- 
an(Kf  etc,  wherein  he  opposes  the  errors  of  philosophers, 
Aristotle  particulariy.  (6.)  Epistolarum  libri  quatuor, 
(7.)DertformandismoribusoratioadLeonemX,  These 
are  the  most  important  of  his  writings  to  be  found  in 
the  edidons  above  mendoned  of  his  uncle's  works ;  but 
there  are  other  works,  which  have  never  been  collected 
together,  but  have  always  continued  separate,  as  they 
were  first  published :  such  are—  Vita  Hieronymi  Savono' 
rola : — De  veris  calamitatum  temporum  nostrorum  causit 
liber:— De  amrna  immortalitate :—DialoffU»  cut  nomen 
Strix,  she  de  ludijcatione  damonum:—Hymm  keroid 
tre*  ad  Trimtatem,  Chrigtum,  et  Virginem:—De  Venere 
et  Cupidine  expellendis  carmen  heroicum: — Liber  de 
Procidentia  Dei  contra  pkilofophasiros : — De  auro  turn 
€estimandOf  turn  con^ficiendo,  turn  utendo  libri  fres,  etc 
"  There  is  not,**  says  Du  Pin,  «  so  much  wit,  sprightli- 
ness,  subdety,  and  elegance  in  the  works  of  Francis 
Pico  as  in  those  of  his  unde ;  no,  nor  yet  so  much  learn- 
ing: but  there  is  more  evenness  and  solidity."  See  the 
books  referred  to  in  the  ardde  foUowing. 

Mirandula,  Oiovazmi  Pico  della,  an  Italian 
philosopher  and  theok>gian,  one  of  the  wriurs  of  the 
days  of  the  Renaissance,  noted  for  his  attempt  to  recoo- 
dle  Chrisdanity  with  the  ideas  of  paganiton,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  lights  of  the  15th  century.  He  was 
bora  Feb.  24, 1468.  Even  as  a  youth,  the  prince  of  Mi- 
randula was  noted  for  his  precodousness,  and  remarka- 
ble for  his  memory  and  intelligence.  He  challenged 
disputations  on  abstmse  subjects  with  the  learned  of 
his  day,  as  if  one  of  their  number.  In  1477  he  enters 
the  University  of  Bologna,  to  study  canonical  law,  be- 
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flides  which  he  devoted  himsdf  especially  to  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  theology.  After  this  he  visited  the 
other  uuiversttiefl  of  note  on  the  Continent,  and  every- 
where attracted  attention  by  his  learning  and  the  fadl- 
ity  with  which  he  acquired  knowledge.  Besides  a  mas- 
tery of  Greek  and  Latin,  he  could  claim  acquaintance 
with  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic  He  was  also 
wdl  acquainted  with  the  various  philosophical  systems 
of  antiquity,  and  with  those  of  the  scholastics  and  of 
Raymond  Lully.  But  vain  of  his  knowledge,  he  came 
to  consider  himself  qualified  to  solve  the  problem  of 
reconciling  philosophy  and  theology,  and  even  to  con- 
ciliate the  philosophical  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
This  would  have  required  a  critical  knowledge  more 
profound  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  16th  centuiy,  as 
well  as  an  originality  of  mind  which  Mirandula  did  not 
possess.  He  has,  indeed,  in  his  writings,  rendered  great 
service  to  theology,  in  pointing  out  the  aid  it  may  de- 
rive from  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  lang^uages,  but 
we  vainly  seek  in  them  a  single  new  metaphysical 
idea. 

After  many  wanderings,  ^wanderings  of  the  intel- 
lect as  well  as  physical  journey,^  says  Parr,  *^  Pico  came 
to  rest  at  Florence.''  But  his  stay  at  the  different  nni- 
vernties  had  made  him  only  the  more  sanguine  of  car- 
lying  out  the  plan  formed  of  reconciling  the  phiks- 
ophon  with  each  other,  and  all  alike  with  the  Cbureh. 
To  Rome,  the  centre  of  the  Chureh,  he  therefore  now 
directed  his  steps,  satisfied  that  there  he  should  first  dis- 
dose  to  the  worid  his  great  project,  and  there  he  should 
promptly  receive  the  honors  of  the  clergy.  Mirandula 
arrived  at  Rome  in  1487.  Innocent  VIII  was  then  reign- 
ing, lake  some  knight-errant,  the  young  man  of  only 
twenty-three  summers  now,  published,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  teamed  world,  nine  hundred  propositions  on 
subjects  of  dialectics,  morals,  natural  philosophy,  math- 
ematics, theology,  natural  magic,  and  cabalism,  taken 
not  only  from  Greek  and  Latin,  but  also  from  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  writers,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  de- 
fend these  propositions  openly  against  any  one.  For 
that  object,  he  invited  all  the  savans  of  Europe  to  come 
CO  aigue  against  him  at  Rome,  offering  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  such  as  would  have  to  travel  a  great  dis- 
tance. These  famous  theses,  De  omni  re  icibili,  as  Mi- 
nndula  called  them  (et  de  quibusdam  cUw,  adds  Vol- 
taire, thus  making  the  best  criticism  on  Mirandula's 
pretensions),  were  posted  all  over  Rome,  and  awakened 
great  curiosity  as  well  as  jealousy.  Parties  envious  of 
Xirandula'a  reputation  succeeded  in  awakening  the 
doubts  of  the  papal  court  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  some 
of  the  propontions^  and  Mirandula  not  only  struggled  in 
vain  for  over  a  year  at  Rome  simply  to  obtain  leave  to 
publish  his  theses,  but  even  the  reading  of  the  book 
containing  them  was  forbidden  by  the  pope.  Disgusted 
with  this  treatment,  Mirandula  finally  quitted  Rome  for 
Florence.  Made  restless  by  the  opposition  he  had  en- 
countered, he  remained  here  but  a  short  time,  went  to 
Frsnce,  and  did  not  return  to  Italy  till  several  years  later. 
Shortly  after  Alexander  VI  had  ascended  the  papal 
throne  (1492)  the  case  of  Mirandula  was  reconsidered, 
and,  June  18, 1493,  Pico  was  finally  absolved  from  all 
heresy  by  a  brief  of  the  pontifical  court.  Mirandula  by 
this  time  had,  however,  given  up  all  profane  sciences,  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  theology.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  attempts  to  refute  Judaism,  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  judicial  astrology.  He  died  at  Flor- 
ence, Nov.  17, 1494,  the  day  when  Charles  VIII,  who  bad 
received  him  at  Paris,  entered  the  city.  He  was  in- 
terred in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  habit  of  a  Ja- 
cobin, having  taken  a  resolution,  just  before  his  death, 
to  enter  into  that  order;  and  upon  his  tomb  was  in- 
scribed this  epitaph : 

**  Joannes  Jacet  hie  Mirandula:  csetera  nornnt 
Et  Tagns,  et  Ganges ;  forsan  et  Antipodes.** 

The  greater  part  of  his  immense  fortune  he  gave  over 
in  his  last  days  to  his  friend,  the  mystical  poet  B^ni- 
vieni,  to  be  spent  by  him  in  works  of  charity,  chiefly  in 


the  sweet  charity  of  providing  marriage-dowries  for  the 
peasant  girls  of  Florence. 

Short  as  his  life  was,  Bfirandula  composed  a  great 
number  of  works,  which  have  often  been  printed  sepa- 
rately and  together.  They  have  been  printed  together 
at  Bologna  (1496),  at  Venice  (1498),  at  Strasburg  (1504), 
and  at  Basle  (1557, 1578, 1601)— all  in  folio.  The  prin- 
cipal works  in  the  collection  are,  Heptaplut,  idestde  Dei 
creatoris  opere  sex  dierum  libri  teptem  (Strasburg,  1574, 
foL ;  translated  into  French  by  Nicolas  le  F^vre  de  la 
Boderi,  under  the  title  UHeptapU,  ou  en  septfafona  et 
autant  de  Uoret  e*t  eaepoeie  Vki^oire  det  tept  jours  de  la 
criaHon  du  tnonde  [Florence,  about  1480;  Paris,  1578, 
foL] ).  *'  Pico  de  la  Mirandula,"  says  Matter,  *'  convinced 
that  the  books  of  Moses,  interpreted  with  the  aid  of  the 
Cabala  and  of  Neo-Platonism,  would  appear  as  the  source 
of  all  speculative  science,  wrote  an  exposition  of  Genesis 
according  to  the  seven  meanings  given  to  it  by  some  of 
the  exegetes  of  that  period.  But  this  work,  rather  short 
for  such  a  subject  and  such  a  purpose,  is  really  but  a  weak 
imitation,  even  in  regard  to  its  title,  of  the  works  of 
some  of  the  fathers.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  manner 
of  interpretation.  The  words  '  God  created  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth,'  are  made  by  him  to  signify  that  God 
created  the  sotU  and  ike  bockf,  which  can  very  well  be 
considered  as  represented  by  heavens  and  earth.  The 
waters  under  the  heavens  are  our  sensitive  faculties, 
and  their  being  gathered  together  in  one  place  indi- 
cates the  gathering  of  our  senses  in  a  common  senso' 
rtttiR.  This  allegorical  manner,  borrowed  from  Origen, 
or  rather  from  Philo,  is  probably  anterior  even  to  the 
latter;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  could  not  afford  the 
means  of  reconciling  philosophy  and  theology.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  Mirandula,  whose  genius  was  so  preco- 
cious, so  brilliant,  and  so  comprehensive,  wrote  too  young 
and  too  fast,  and  with  too  much  confidence  in  second- 
hand learning,  while  his  imagination  was  too  vivid  not 
to  prevent  his  giving  full  satisfaction  to  the  claims 
of  reason.  All  his  works  bear  the  marks  of  that  general 
kind  of  knowledge  one  possesses  in  leaving  the  schools, 
but  nowhere  do  they  evince  that  depth  and  originality 
which  are  the  fruits  of  meditation  and  of  patient  re- 
search. He  was  a  prodigy  of  memory,  of  elocution,  of 
dialectics ;  he  was  neither  a  writer  nor  a  thinker."  The 
reader  may  do  well  to  compare  with  this  estimate  of 
Mirandula,  Pater's  enthusiastic  tribute  to  the  author  of 
the  ^Heptaplus:" — Conchisiones  philosophicasj  cabalisti- 
cm  et  theoloffica  (Rome,  I486,  foL);  these  are  the  fa- 
mous theses  which  made  such  a  sensation  at  the  time, 
but  are  now  looked  upon  only  as  curiosities : — Apologia 
J.  Pici  Afircmdulani^  Concordia  comitis  (1489,  foL,  very 
scarce);  it  is  Mirandula's  defence  against  the  charge 
of  heres}' ;  the  writer  corrects  some  singular  instances 
of  ignorance  on  the  puut  of  his  accusers :  one  of  them, 
for  instance,  took  Cabala  for  the  name  of  a  man, 
and  asserted  that  it  was  a  scoundrel  who  had  written 
against  Christ: — Disputationes  adversus  astrologiam  di- 
vinatricem  libri  xii  (Bologna,  1495,  fol.) : — A  urea  ad  fa" 
miliares  epistoUe  (Paris,  1499, 4to ;  Venice,  1529, 8vo ;  re- 
printed by  Cellarius,  1682,  8vo) : — Elegia  deprecatoria 
ad  Deum  (Paris,  1620, 4to) : — De  Etde  et  Una  opusj  m  quo 
plurimi  loci  in  Moise,  in  Platone  et  A  ristotele  expHcanr 
tur ;  De  homims  d^pUtate  (Basle,  1580, 8vo) : — Commento 
del  s^fnor  Giovanni  Pico  sopra  una  canzone  de  amore, 
composta  da  Girolamo  Benivieni,  cittadino  Fiorentino,  se- 
cundo  la  mente  ed  opinione  dei  Platonici  (Florence,  1519, 
8vo;  Venice,  1522,  8vo),  a  commentary  in  the  manner 
of  Plato's  Banquet,  and  very  readable.  "  With  an  am- 
bitious array  of  every  sort  of  learning,  and  a  profusion 
of  imagery  borrowed  indifferently  from  the  astrolo- 
gers, the  Cabala,  Homer,  Scripture,  and  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  he  attempts  to  define  the  stages  by  which 
the  soul  passes  fVom  the  earthly  to  the  unseen  beati- 
tudes." It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Renaissance  of 
the  15th  century  was  in  many  things  great  rather  by 
what  it  designed  than  by  what  it  achieved.  The  same 
may  be  appropriately  applied  to  Mirandula's  efforts. 
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*<  He  had  sought  knowledge,  and  passed  from  system  to 
system,  and  hazarded  much;  but  less  for  the  sake  of 
positive  knowledge  than  because  lie  believed  there  was 
a  spirit  of  order  and  beauty  in  knowledge,  which  would 
come  down  and  unite  what  man*s  ignorance  bad  di- 
vided, and  renew  what  time  had  made  dim.  And  so 
while  his  actual  work  has  passed  away,  yet  his  own 
qualities  are  still  active,  and  he  himself  remains,  as  one 
alive  in  the  grave,  *cssiis  et  vigilibus  oculis,'  as  his 
biographer  describes  him,  and  with  that  sanguine  clear 
skin,  ^  decenti  rubore  interspersa,'  as  with  the  light  of 
morning  upon  it ;  and  he  has  a  true  place  in  that  group 
of  great  Italians  who  fill  the  end  of  the  15th  century 
with  their  names"  (Pater).  See  Paul  Jove,  £logia ;  Sir 
Thos.  More,  PicOy  Earl  of  Mitxmduia,  and  a  great  Lord 
of  Italy  (from  the  Italian  of  Francis  della  Hirandula) ; 
Nic^ron,  Memoires,  \6L  xxxiv ;  Tiraboschi,  Storia  deUa 
litteratura  Jialiana,  vi,  828;  Guiguen^,  Hut,  litthraire 
(T/taliey  voL  iii ;  Matter,  Did,  da  Bcienoe$  philosophiquet  ; 
Meinera,  Lebendtetchreibttngm  berUhmier  MSmner,  etc, 
voL  ii;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GirUralej  xl,  48 ;  Sigwart, 
Ulrich  ZmngUf  der  Charakter  seiner  Theologie,  mit  be- 
sonderer  RUckticht  avf  Picus  von  Mirandula  (Stuttg. 
1855),  p.  14  sq. ;  Dre>-dorft  (Georg),  Das  System  des  John 
Piau  Grqfvon  Mirandula  (Marburg,  1858) ;  Pater,  Stud- 
ies in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance  (Lond.  and  N.  Y. 
Macmillan,  1873,  i2mo),  chap.  ii.    (J.  U.  W.) 

Bfirepoiz,  Gui  db  Lewis,  Seigneur  de,  one  of  the 
great  soldiers  of  the  French  who  battled  for  the  Church 
in  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  flourished  in  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century.  He  was  a  friend  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  marshal  of  France,  conducted  the  warfare 
against  the  Albigenses,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  blind 
adherence  to  the  papal  cause  with  the  title  of  '*  Marshal 
of  the  Faith."*     He  died  in  1280. 

Bffir'iam  (Heb.  Miryam%  DJ^ip,  rMlion;  Sept. 
Mapia/u,  but  in  1  Chron.  iv,  17  Mniuv  v.  r.  Maptov ; 
Joeephus  MapidfififiyAnt,  iv,  4, 6),  the  name  of  a  woman 
and  of  a  man.  The  name  reappears  in  the  N.  T.,  Ma- 
pidfi  being  the  form  always  employed  for  the  nomina- 
tive case  of  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary^  though  it  is 
declined  MapiaCt  Ma/oi^;  while  Ma/ota  is  employed 
in  all  cases  for  the  three  other  Marys.  At  the  time  of 
the  Christian  »ra  it  seems  to  have  been  common. 
Among  others  who  bore  it  was  Herod's  celebrated  wife 
and  victim,  Mariamne,    See  also  Mary. 

1.  The  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  supposed  (so 
Josephus,  Ant,  ii,  9,  4)  to  be  the  same  that  watched  her 
infant  brother  when  exposed  on  the  Nile;  in  which 
case  she  was  probably  ten  or  twelve  years  old  at  the 
time  (Exod.  ii,  4  sq.).  RC.  1788.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Numb. 
xxvi,  59;  comp.  Mic  vi,  4).  When  the  Israelites  left 
£gypt,  Miriam  naturally  became  the  leading  woman 
among  them.  "  The  sister  of  Aaron"  is  her  Biblical 
distinction  (Exod.  xv,  20).  In  Numb,  xii,  1  she  is 
placed  before  Aaron;  and  "Miriam  the  Prophetess**  is 
her  acknowledged  title  (Exod.  xv,  20).  The  prophetic 
power  showeil  itself  in  her  under  the  same  form  as  that 
which  it  assumed  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  David — 
poetr\',  accompanied  with  music  and  processions.  The 
only  instance  of  this  prophetic  gift  is  when,  after  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  she  took  a  cymbal  in  her  hand, 
and  went  forth,  like  the  Hebrew  maidens  in  later  times 
after  a  victory  (Judg.  v,  1;  xi,  84;  1  Sam.  xviii,  6; 
Psa.  Ixviii,  11,  25),  followed  by  the  whole  female  popu- 
lation of  Israel,  also  beating  their  cymbals  and  striking 
their  guitars  (nVn^,  otherwise  "  dances'").  It  does  not 
appear  how  far  they  joined  in  the  whole  of  the  song 
(Exod.  i,  15-19);  but  the  opening  words  are  repeate<i 
again  by  Miriam  herself  at  the  dose,  in  tlie  form  of  a 
command  to  the  Hebrew  women.  "  She  answered  them, 
saying,  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  he  hath  triumphed  glo- 
riouslv:  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into 
the  sea."  KC.  1658.  The  arrival  of  Moses's  Cushite 
mfe  in  the  camp  seems  to  have  created  in  her  an  un- 


seemly dread  of  loaiiig  her  inflnwioe  and  positioo,  and 
led  her  into  oomplainta  of  and  dangerous  reflections  upon 
Moses,  in  which  Aaron  joined  (see  Kitto's  DaUy  BAle 
Jllustr,  ad  loc).      See  Zipporah.      Their  question, 
"  Hath  Jehovah  spoken  by  Moees  ?    Hath  he  not  spoken 
also  by  us?**  (Numb,  xii,  1, 2),  implies  that  the  prophetic 
g^wasexerdsedby  th«n;  while  the  answer  impliea  that 
it  was  comnaonicated  in  a  less  direct  form  than  to  Mo- 
ses.   ^  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I  Jehovah  will 
make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak 
unto  him  in  a  dream.    My  servant  Moees  is  not  so^ . . . 
With  him  will  I  speak  month  to  nuwth,  even  appar- 
ently, and  not  in  dark  speeches**  (Numb,  xii,  6-8).    A 
stem  rebuke  was  adminbtered  in  front  of  the  sacred 
tent  to  both  Aaron  and  Miriam.    But  the  punishment 
fell  on  Miriam,  as  the  chief  offender.     The  hatefiil 
Egyptian  leprosy,  of  which  for  a  moment  the  sign  had 
been  seen  on  the  hand  of  her  younger  brother,  broke 
out  over  the  whole  person  of  the  proud  prophetess. 
How  grand  was  her  position,  and  how  heavy  the  blow, 
is  implied  in  the  cry  of  anguish  which  goes  up  from 
both  the  brothers — **  Alas,  my  lord !  .  .  .  Let  her  not  be 
as  one  dead,  of  whom  the  flesh  is  half  consumed  when 
he  Cometh  out  of  his  mother's  womb.  .  .  .  Heal  her 
now,  O  God !  I  beseech  thee.**    And  it  b  not  less  evi- 
dent in  the  silent  grief  of  the  nation :  "  The  people  jour- 
neyed not  till  Miriam  was  brought  in  again"  (Numb, 
xii,  10-15).    The  same  feeling  is  reflected,  though  in  a 
strange  and  distorted  form,  in  the  ancient  tradition  of 
the  drying  up  and  reflowing  of  the  marvellous  well  of 
the  Wanderings.    See  Beer.    This  stroke,  and  its  re- 
moval, which  took  place  at  Hazeroth,  form  the  last  pub- 
lic event  of  Miriam's  life.    She  died  towards  the  dose 
of  the  wanderings  at  Kadesh,  and  was  buried  thcrs 
(Numb.  XX,  1).    B.C  1619.    Her  tomb  was  shown  near 
Petra  in  the  days  of  Jerome  {Onomast,  s.  v.  Cades  Bar- 
nea).     According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Joaephas, 
Ant.  iv,  4,  6),  h^  death  took  place  on  the  new  moon  of 
the  month  Xanthicus  (L  e.  about  the  end  of  Februaiy), 
which  seems  to  imply  that  the  anniversary  was  still  ob- 
served in  the  tinoe  of  Josephua.    The  burial,  he  adds, 
took  place  with  great  pomp  on  a  mountain  oslled  Zin, 
L  e.  the  wilderness  of  Zin) ;  and  the  mourning — ^which 
lasted,  as  in  the  ease  of  her  brothers,  for  thirty  days — 
was  closed  by  the  institution  of  the  purification  through 
the  sacrifice  of  the  heifer  (Numb,  xix,  1-10),  which  in 
the  Pentateuch  immediatdy  precedes  the  story  of  her 
death.     According  to  Josephus  (^Ant,  iii,  2, 4 ;  6, 1),  she 
was  married  to  Uie  famous  Hur,  and,  through  him, 
was  grandmother  of  the  architect  BezaleeL    In  the  Ko- 
ran (ch.  iii)  she  is  confounded  with  the  Virgin  Maty; 
and  hence  the  Holy  Family  is  called  the  Family  of  Am- 
ram, or  Imram  (see  also  D'Herbdot,  BibL  Orient,  s.  v. 
Zakaria).    In  other  Arabic  traditions  her  name  b  given 

as  KoUkum  (see  Weil's  BibL  Legends,  p.  101) Smith. 

2.  The  fint  named  of  the  sons  of  M^red  (the  son  of 
Ezra,  of  the  family  of  Caleb)  by  Bithiah,  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  (1  Chron.  iv,  17).  B.C.  prob.  dr.  1658.  Sec 
Mered. 

Mirkhond,  Mohammed  Ebn-Emtr  Kjtowakt» 
Shah,  a  noted  Eastern  hbtorian,  a  native  of  Persia,  was 
bom  in  1484,  and  died  in  1496.  He  b  the  author  of  a 
work  containing  legends  concerning  Persian  kings  and 
sages,  extracts  of  which  were  first  publbhed  by  Davity 
(EtatSy  empires,  royaumes  du  monde).  He  also  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Samanites,  publbhed  in  German  by  Wil- 
ken  (Geschichie  der  Samcmiden),  at  Gottingen,  in  1806, 
and  in  French  by  Defremeny  (Paris,  1845). 

Mir'ma  (Heb.  Mirmak\  H^'ip,  deceit,  as  oflen; 
Sept.  Map/xa),  the  last  named  of  the  sons  of  Shaharairo 
by  Hodesh,  and  a  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chron.  viii,  10).     RC  post  1612. 

Miron,  Charles,  a  French  prdate,  was  bom  in  1569. 
At  eighteen,  holding  already  the  abbotahip  of  Cormeri 
and  Airvaux,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  bishop  of 
Angers.     Of  the  different  parties  which  then  dividul 
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Fkance,  MtfOB  espoused  the  cauae  of  HeoiylV.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  preachen  who  pronoonced  a  funeral  eu- 
logy upon  the  king  when  assassinated  by  the  hand  of 
Kavaillac.  Hiron,  upon  lemoving  iiom  Angers  to 
Paris,  continued  to  hold  his  relation  to  the  Church  at 
Angers,  and  thereby  provoked  a  grave  dispute  be- 
tween the  lushop  and  his  chapter.  The  chapter,  insist- 
ing upon  the  pope's  appointment,  declared  themselves 
free  fiom  Miron's  episcopal  jurisdiction,  to  which  the 
bishop  took  decided  exception,  and  the  disputes  called 
forth  by  this  ai&ur  finally  led  Miron  to  vacate  his  bish- 
opric fie  transmitted  his  insignia  to  Guillaume  Fou- 
qnei  de  la  Yaremie,  and  became,  by  exchange,  abbot  of 
Saint'Lomer  de  Blois.  Thu  transaction  took  place  in 
161&  But  in  1621,  Gnillaume  Fonquet  having  died, 
Miron  reclaimed  his  bishopric,  obtained  it  a  second  time, 
and  entered  Angers  April  28, 1622.  Very  soon  the  dis- 
cussions between  the  bishop  and  the  chapter  were  re- 
nmed,  and  only  terminated  by  the  papal  appointment  of 
IGron  to  the  archbishopric  of  Lyons,  Dec  2, 1626.  This 
nomination  was  denounced  by  Sakm  as  detrimental  to 
the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church.  He  died,  however, 
before  much  could  come  of  the  opposition,  Aug.  6, 1628. 
'^OaUiaChri8tianajiY,c6ll92]  xiv,ooL584,585;  Hoe- 
fer,  fiotn,  Biog,  GitUraJe,  xxxv,  668. 

Mirror.  Although  this  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
Aath.  Vers.,  except  in  the  Apocrypha  (Wisd.  vii,  26), 
it  is  the  proper  representative  of  at  least  two  Heb.  and 
one  6r.  term,  for  which  our  translators  employ  the  less 
correct  rendering  "  lookimo-olass^  (SlK'^p,  marah\  a 
rwioN,  as  often,  Exod.  xxxvili,  8;  Septl  KoroirTpov^ 
Vulg.  speatium;  *^\  ref',  a  spectacle^  Job  xxxvii,  18, 
Sept.  SpaoicVulg.  cbs;  y^'i^  giiyon',  a  tablet  of  wood, 
stone,  or  metal  on  which  to  inscribe  anything,  so  called 
as  being  made  hcvrej  Isa.  viii,  1 ;  in  Isa.  iii,  28  the  plural 
refers,  according  to  the  Chald.,  Abarbanel,  Jarchi,  and 
others,  with  the  Yolg.  specula,  and  the  Auth.  Vers, 
''passes,*'  to  mirrors  or  polished  plates  of  metal,  see  Ge- 
senias,  Comment,  ad  loc,  but  Kimchi  and  others  under- 
stand, with  the  Sept.,  iia^avri  AaxoviKa,  transparent 
f:arments,  such  as  show  the  body,  comp.  Schroder,  De 
VetL  muL  Heb,  p.  811,  812).  In  the  first  of  the  forego- 
ing passages  the  mirrors  in  the  possession  of  the  women 
of  the  Israelites,  when  they  quitted  Egypt,  are  described 
as  being  of  brass;  for  "  the  laver  of  brass,  and  the  foot 
of  it,"  were  made  from  them.  In  the  second,  the  firma- 
ment is  compared  to  **  a  molten  mirror."  In  fact,  the 
minors  used  in  ancient  times  were  almost  universally 
<>f  metal  (the  passage  in  the  Mishna,  Chelim,  xxx,  2, 
does  not  allude  to  glass  mirrors) ;  and  as  those  of  the 
Hebrew  women  in  the  wilderness  were  brought  out  of 
Egypt,  they  were  doubtless  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
which  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  that  country, 
and  many  of  which  now  eidst  in  onr  museums  and  col- 
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lections  of  Egyptian  aatiquitiea.    These  are  of  mixed 
metals,  chiefly  copper,  naost  carefully  wrought  and 
highly  polished ;  and  so  admirably  did  the  skill  of  the 
Egjrptians  succeed  in  the  composition  of  metals  that 
this  substitute  for  our  modem  looking-glass  was  suscep- 
tible of  a  lustre,  which  has  even  been  partially  revived 
at  the  present  day  in  some  of  those  discovered  at  Thebes, 
though  buried  in  the  earth  for  so  many  centuries.    The 
mirror  itsdf  was  neariy  round,  and  was  inserted  in  a 
handle  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  the  form  of  which  va- 
ried according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner  (see  Wilkinson's 
Ancient  EgypHams,  iii,  884-386).    In  the  N.  T.  mirrors 
aie  mentioned  (leroirrpa,  James  i,  28;  comp.  1  Cor.  xiii, 
12;  see  Harenberg,  in  ilaaesi  et  J  ken,  nor.  tbesaur,  ii, 
829  sq.).    They  are  aUuded  to  in  the  Babbinical  writ- 
ings (K*i^bp&Ofi<,  i  c  specidaria,  Targ.  Jon.  in  Exod, 
xix,  17;  Dent  xxxiii,  19;  Mishna,  Chelm,  xvii,  15; 
Edujoth,  ii,  7;  see  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  p.  879).     See 
generally,  Th.  Carpzov,  De  spectUis  Hector,  (Rostock, 
1752) ;  Jahn,  I,  ii,  155  sq. ;  Hartmann,  Hehr,  ii,  240  sq. ; 
iii,  245  sq.     It  appears  likewise  from  other  positive 
statements  that  mirrors  anciently  were  of  metal,  name- 
ly, of  copper  (xaXir(7ov,  Xenoph.  Symp,  vii,  4)  or  tin, 
also  of  an  alloy  of  both  these  metals,  answering  to  brass, 
and  sometimes  even  of  silver  (Pliny,  xxxiii,  45 ;  xxxiv, 
48 ;  comp.  Resell  Afonum,  II,  ii,  528  sq. ;  Becker,  Gallus, 
ni,  iii).    Occasionally  they  were  of  great  size  (Senec 
Nat,  Qwest,  i,  16, 17,  p.  185,  Bip. ;  QuintiL  TnsL  ii,  8,  68). 
Finally,  mirrors  of  polished  stone  are  mentioned  (Pliny, 
xxxvi,  45;  comp.  Sueton.  DomiU  xiv).     *' Pliny  men- 
tions that  anciently  the  best  were  made  at  Brundiisium. 
Praxiteles,  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  b  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  made  them  of  silver,  though 
these  were  afterwards  so  common  as,  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  to  be  used  by  the  ladies'  maids.     Silver  mirrors 
are  alluded  to  in  Plautus  {MosteU,  i,  4,  ver.  101)  and 
Philostratus  (Jcon,  i,  6) ;  and  one  of  steel  is  said  to  have 
been  found.    They  were  even  made  of  gold  (Eur.  Hec, 
925 ;  Senec  Nat,  Qucest,  i,  17).    According  to  Beckmann 
(HisL  ofint,  ii,  64,  Bohn's  transL),  a  mirror  which  was 
dtscovcired  near  Naples  was  tested,  and  found  to  be  made 
of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  regulus  of  antimony,  with  a 
little  lead.    Beckmann's  editor  (Mr.  Francis)  gives  in  a 
note  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  an  Etruscan  mirror, 
which  he  examined  and  found  to  consist  of  67.12  cop- 
per, 24.98  tin,  and  8.18  lead,  or  nearly  eight  parts  of 
copper  to  three  of  tin  and  one  of  lead ;  but  neither  in 
this,  nor  in  one  analyzed  by  EJaproth,  was  there  any 
trace  of  antimony,  which  Beckmann  asserts  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients.     Modem  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  produces  the 
best  metal  for  specula  {PhU,  Trans,  Ixvii,  296).     Beck- 
mann is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  till  the  18th  cen- 
tury that  glass,  covered  at  the  back  with  tin  or  lead, 
was  used  for  this  purpose,  the  doubtful  allusion  in  Pliny 
(xxxvi,  66)  to  the  mirrors  made  in  the  glass-houses  of 
Sidon  having  reference  to  experiments  which  were  un- 
successfuL     Other  allusions  to  bronze  mirrors  will  he 
found  in  a  figment  of  .^schylus  preserved  in  Stobnus 
(Serm,  xviii,  p.  164,  ed.  Gesner,  1608)  and  in  Callima- 
chus  {Hym,  in  Lav.  PaU,  21).     Convex  mirrors  of  pol- 
ished steel  are  mentioned  as  common  in  the  East  in  a 
manuscript  note  of  Chardin's  upon  Ekxilus.  xii,  11,  quoted 
by  Harmer  {Ohserv,  voL  iv,  c  11,  obs.  55).     The  metal 
of  which  the  mirrors  were  composed  being  liable  to  rust 
and  tarnish,  required  to  be  constantly  kept  bright  (Wisd. 
vii,  26;  Ecclos.  xii,  11).     Thb  was  done  by  means  of 
pounded  pumice-stone,  rubbed  on  with  a  sponge,  which 
was  generally  suspended  from  the  mirror.    The  Persians 
used  emery-powder  for  the  same  purpose,  according  to 
Chardin  (quoted  by  Hartmann,  Die  Hebr.  am  Putztiscke, 
ii,  245).     The  obscure  image  produced  by  a  tarnished 
or  imperfect  mirror  appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  1  Cor. 
xiii,  12.    On  the  other  hand,  a  polished  mirror  is  among 
the  Arabs  the  emblem  of  a  pure  reputation.     *More 
spotless  than  the  mirror  of  a  foreign  woman'  is  with 
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them  a  proverbial  expression,  which  Me)dani  explains 
of  a  woman  who  has  married  out  of  her  country,  and 
polishes  her  mirror  incessantly,  that  no  part  of  her  face 
may  escape  her  observation  (De  Sacy,  Chrett.  Arab,  iii, 
286).  Mirrors  are  mentioned  by  Chr^'sostom  among 
the  extravagances  of  fashion  for  which  he  rebuked  the 
ladies  of  his  time,  and  Seneca  long  before  was  loud  in 
his  denunciation  of  similar  follies  {NaUQjuast,  i,17). 
They  were  used  by  the  Roman  women  in  the  worship 
of  Juno  (Senec  Ep,  95 ;  Apuleius,  Metam,  xi,  c  9,  p. 
770).  In  the  Egyptian  temples,  says  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria {De  odor,  tn  Spir,  ix;  Opera^  i,  814,  ed.  Paris, 
1688),  it  was  the  custom  for  the  women  to  worship  in 
linen  gannents,  holding  a  mirror  in  their  left  hands  and 
a  sistrum  in  their  right ;  and  the  Israelites,  having  fallen 
into  the  idolatries  of  the  country,  had  brought  with 
them  the  mirrors  which  they  used  in  their  worship** 
(Smith).  This  is  a  practice  to  which  one  of  the  above 
Scripture  passages  (Exod.  xxxviii,  8)  appears  to  allude 
(see  Gesenius,  Comment,  on  Isa,  i,  215 ;  on  the  contrary, 
B.  F.  Quistorp,  Die  speculis  labri  aeneij  Gryph.  1778). 

Mirth,  the  expression  of  Joy,  gayety,  merriment, 
is  thus  distinguished  from  its  synonym,  cheerfulness: 
Mirth  is  considered  as  an  act,  cheerfulneu  a  habit  of 
the  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient;  cheerftdness 
fixed  and  permanent.  Those  are  often  raised  into  the 
greatest  transports  of  mirth  who  are  subject  to  the 
greatest  depressions  of  melancholy:  on  the  contrary, 
cheerfulness,  though  it  does  not  give  such  an  exquisite 
gladness,  prevents  us  from  falling  into  any  depths  of 
sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks 
through  a  gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment ; 
cheerfulness  keeps  up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  the  mind, 
and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual  serenity. 

Mirth  is  sinful,  1.  When  men  rejoice  in  that  which  is 
eviL  2.  When  unreasonable.  8.  When  tending  to  com- 
mit sin.  4.  When  a  hinderance  to  duty.  5.  When  it 
is  blasphemous  and  profane. — Buck,  ThtoL  Diet,  s.  v. 

Mis'acll  (Mcva^X),  the  Greek  form  (a,  1  Esdr.  ix, 
44 ;  comp.  Neh.  viii,  4 ;  6,  Song  of  the  Three  Child.  66 ; 
oomp.  Dan.  i,  6  sq.)  of  the  Heb.  name  Misuabl  (q.  v.). 

Misanthropist  (from  the  Greek  /xivm  v,  to  kattj  and 
dp^puiroQ,  itum),  a  hater  of  mankind ;  one  that  aban- 
dons society  fh>m  a  principle  of  discontent.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  depravity  of  human  nature  is  certainly 
enough  to  raise  emotions  of  sorrow  in  the  breast  of  every 
man  of  the  least  sensibility ;  yet  it  is  our  duty  to  bear 
with  the  follies  of  mankind ;  to  exereise  a  degree  of 
candor  consistent  with  truth ;  to  lessen,  if  possible,  by 
our  exertions,  the  sum  of  moral  and  natural  evil;  and 
by  connecting  ourselves  with  society,  to  add  at  least 
something  to  the  general  interests  of  mankind.  The 
misanthropist,  therefore,  is  an  ungenerous  and  dishon- 
orable character.  Disgusted  with  life,  he  seeks  a  re- 
treat from  it;  like  a  coward,  he  flees  from  the  scene  of 
action,  while  he  increases  his  own  misery  by  his  natural 
discontent,  and  leaves  others  to  do  what  they  can  for 
themselves. 

The  following  is  his  character  more  at  large :  ^  He  is 
a  man,"  says  Saurin  {Sermotu),  ^  who  avoids  society 
only  to  free  himself  from  the  trouble  of  being  useful  to 
it.  He  is  a  man  who  considers  his  neighbors  only  on 
the  side  of  their  defects,  not  knowing  the  art  of  combin- 
ing their  virtues  with  their  vices,  and  of  rendering  the 
imperfections  of  other  people  tolerable  by  reflecting  on 
his  own.  He  is  a  man  more  employed  in  finding  out 
and  inflicting  punishments  on  the  guilty  than  in  devis- 
ing means  to  reform  them.  He  \a  a  man  who  talks  of 
nothing  but  banishing  and  executing,  and  who,  because 
he  thinks  his  talents  are  not  sufficiently  valued  and  em- 
ployed by  his  fellow-citizens,  or,  rather,  because  they 
know  his  foibles,  and  do  not  choose  to  be  subject  to  his 
caprice,  talks  of  quitting  cities,  towns,  and  societies,  and 
of  living  in  dens  or  deserts." — Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. 

Misoiroli,  Tommaso,  a  painter  of  the  Bolognese 
sehool,  was  bom  at  Faenza  in  1686.    He  gained  consid- 


erable reputation,  and  executed  several  works  for  the 
churches.  His  principal  picture  is  the  Martyrdom  of 
St,  Ceciliaj  an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  St.  Cecilia  at 
Faenza,  which  is  finished  with  great  care.  Lauzi  says 
that  in  some  of  his  works  Misciroli  equals  the  best  Vi- 
ennese painters,  but  accuses  him  of  plagiarism  in  noany 
instances,  notably  in  the  picture  above  alluded  to,  in 
which  he  introduced  an  execntiouer  stirring  up  the 
flames,  a  feature  copied  almost  entirely  from  Lionello*s 
g^rand  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Domenico  in  the 
church  of  that  name  at  Bologna.  Misciroli  died  in  1699. 
See  Lanzi's  Hist,  of  Paintmg,  transL  by  Rosooe  (Load. 
1847,  8  vols.  8vo),  iu,  181 ;  Spooner,  Biog,  ffitL  of  the 
Fine  A  rU  (Pbila.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  569.     (R.  M.  F.) 

Miser  (Lat.  unhappy),  a  term  fbrmeriy  used  in  ref- 
erence to  a  person  in  wretchedness  or  calamity ;  but  it 
now  denotes  a  parsimonious  person,  or  one  who  is  cov- 
etous to  extremity ;  who  denies  himself  even  the  com- 
forts of  life  to  accumulate  wealth.  ^'Avarice,''  says 
Saurin,  ^  may  be  considered  in  two  different  points  of 
light.  It  may  be  considered  in  those  men,  or  rather 
those  public  bloodsuckers,  or,  as  the  officers  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Vespasian  were  called,  those  ^ftonpes  of  society, 
who,  infatuated  with  this  passion,  seek  after  riches  as 
the  supreme  good,  determine  to  acquire  it  by  any  meth- 
ods, and  consider  the  ways  that  lead  to  wealth,  legal  or 
illegal,  as  the  only  road  for  them  to  travel  Avarice, 
however,  must  be  considered  in  a  second  point  of  light. 
It  not  only  consists  in  committing  bold  crimes,  but  in 
entertaining  mean  ideas  and  practicing  low  methods,  in- 
compatible with  such  magnanimity  as  our  cooditioo 
ought  to  inspire.  It  consists  not  only  in  omitting  to 
serve  God,  but  in  trj'ing  to  associate  the  service  of  God 
with  that  of  mammon.  How  many  forms  doth  avarice 
take  to  disguise  itself  from  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  it, 
and  who  will  be  drenched  in  the  guilt  of  it  till  the  day 
he  dies!  Sometimes  it  Is  prudence,  which  requires  him 
to  provide  not  only  for  his  present  wants,  but  for  such  as 
he  may  have  in  future.  Sometimes  it  is  charity,  which 
requires  him  not  to  give  society  examples  of  prodigality 
and  parade.  Sometimes  it  is  parental  love,  obliging  him 
to  save  something  for  his  children.  Sometimes  it  is  ctr- 
cumspeciion,  which  requires  him  not  to  supply  people 
who  make  ill  use  of  what  they  get.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessity,  which  obliges  him  to  repel  artifice  by  artifice. 
Sometimes  it  is  conscience,  which  convinces  him,  good 
man,  that  he  hath  already  exceeded  in  compassion  and 
alms-giving,  and  done  too  much.  Sometimes  it  is  equity, 
for  justice  requires  that  every  one  should  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  his  own  labors  and  those  of  h  is  ancestors.  Such,  alas ! 
are  the  awful  pretexts  and  subterfuges  of  the  miser*^ 
(Sermons,  vol.  v,  ser.  12). — Buck,  TheoL  Did,  s.  v.  See 
Avarice;  Covrtousness. 

MiserSrd  (Lat.  have  compassion),  the  name  of  a  li- 
turgic  prayer,  set  to  music,  and  used  in  Roman  Catholic 
worship.  It  is  a  sort  of  paraphrase  on  the  51st  or  57th 
Psalm,  and  is  used  on  penitential  occasions,  and  particu- 
larly in  Passion-week.  It  is  therefore  not  only  set  to  a 
regular  Gregorian  melody  (see  Keller,  Die  acht  Psalmen' 
lone,  etc..  Aix-la-Chap.  1856,  p.  18),  but  has  also  become 
a  theme  for  compositions  to  the  most  eminent  masters, 
such  as  Palestrina,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Allegri,  Scarlatti, 
Leonardo  Leo,  Thomas  Bai,  Zingarelli,  Pergolese,  Jo- 
melli,  Flora vanti,  F^lis,  Vogler,  Stadler,  etc.  llie  most 
renowned  among  these  compositions  is  that  by  Grego- 
rio  Allegri  (a  descendant  of  Coiveggio,  bom  at  Rome  in 
1590, 1 1640),  in  which  two  choirs,  one  of  four,  the  other 
of  five  parts,  sing  alternately  until  the  finale,  where  all 
join  in  pianissimo,  the  measure  also  becoming  gradually 
slower.  This  piece,  from  the  time  it  was  composed,  has 
always  been  sung  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  Passion- 
week  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome.  One  w^ter  says : 
^  Never  by  mortal  ear  was  heard  a  strain  of  such  powers 
ful,  such  heart-moving  pathos.  The  accordant  tones 
of  a  hundred  hiunan  voices,  and  one  which  seemed  more 
than  human,  ascended  together  to  heaven  for  mercy  to 
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DiukiDd — for  pvdoo  to  a  guilty  utd  OBiiing  worid.  It 
hid  nothing  ID  it  of  thu  euth— -Dotbing  that  bceatbcd 
the  ordiiuTy  feelingii  of  oar  uitorfl.  Ita  «flecta  upoa  the 
miiidi  oTtboee  who  hesrd  it  wen  abDnattao  poweiful  to 
bt  iarBK,  and  uerer  can  be  fargotten.  One  genlleoian 
tiialed  ami  wi«  carrietl  ont ;  and  many  of  the  iadie* 
near  me  vera  in  igilatjoo  e^ea  mora  diitreBiing,  which 
Ibey  vainly  atraggled  to  mppreei.  It  was  the  mueic  of 
AUc^;  but  the  compodtion,  however  Sue,  ia  nothing 
without  the  voice*  which  peifonn  it  here."  Aaolber 
wTit«T  uya:  "At  the  concliuioD  at  this  portion  of  the 
tanx,  aiMi  when  the  daikneia  ia  complete  br  the  con- 
nalmeat  of  the  laat  light,  commencai  the  Muererr. 
This  ia  the  Slat  Paalm.  And  ai  it  is  breathed  by  the 
choir— the  moat  perfect  and  practiced  choir  in  the  world 
— «a  it  u  heard  in  all  the  uillnen  and  solamnity  of  the 
anie,  wnpped  in  darkneaa,  and  learing  nothing  to  dia- 
trict  the  eye  where  all  looki  dim  and  ihadowy,  it  haa  a 
strange  and  wonderful  effect.  It  is  designed  to  express, 
B  far  ai  muiic  can  express,  the  deep  and  mental  ago- 
nies of  the  dying  Saviour;  and  certainly  there  never 
vet  was  heard,  except  among  the  shepherds  of  Belhte- 
hem  on  the  night  of  the  na^vity,  snch  sounds,  so  nn- 
eanbiy,  and  onlike  the  mnsic  of  the  woild.  It  ia  plaio- 
live,  intenaajy  melancholy,  and  has  a  powerful  effect 
under  the  peculiar  drcumstancea  of  the  scene,"  It  was 
foraxrly  the  exdumve  properly  of  the  %tine  Cbapel, 
ibe  partition  being  jealously  kept  there ;  Mozart  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  writing  it  down  after  hearing  it 
twice.  It  has  since  been  repeatedly  published.  While 
the  Blisenre  ia  sung,  the  pope  kneels  at  (he  altar,  the 
aidinals  at  their  desks,  and  as  it  proceeds  the  lights 
Bt  the  altar  are  eitingnished  one  by  one,  which  is  ex- 
[Jained  by  Gavanti,  Tia.  ii,  99 ;  "Ad  unumquemque 
pabuim]  (there  are  other  paalma  sung  before  the  Uise- 
Be)  exstioguitUT  una  candela,  nna  poet  aliam,  quia 
ipoatoU  paulatim  defecerunt  a  Chntto."  In  fact,  the 
wbole  use  of  this  paalm  in  Passion-week  is  intended  ad 
daigmi»iuiH  ap<Motorun  timorcai.  The  word  mixi-fre 
baa  in  modem  days  come  to  be  applied  to  any  sacred 
cooipoaitiiia  of  a  penitential  character.  See  Henog, 
Stal-E!rjUopmlie,  is,  647 ;  Eadie,  Eixir:  Cydop.  s.  v. ; 
Siegel,  CHrullkAe  A  UtrlhSmtr  (see  Index  in  voL  iv). 

MlMrfate.  £lbowedstaUB,DftearoundincathedrBl, 
aJlegiate,  and  minstec  churches,  with  seats  that  may  be 
tamed  up,  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity  of  kneeling  in 
those  parts  of  the  swicv  in  which  the  language  of  tup^ 
f&atiim  ("miserere'^  occurs.  They  were  showed  in 
Ibe  Boman  Cathniic  Church  as  a  reUef  lo  the  inflim 
during  the  long  iiervic«  that  were  required  to  be  per- 
fomed  by  the  ecclesiastics  in  a  standing  posture.  They 
•re  always  more  or  kss  ornamented  with  carvings  uf 
Icares,  small  figures,  animals,  etc.,  which  are  generally 
rny  boldly  cut.  Examples  are  to  be  found  in  almoat 
>n  English  churchea  which  retain  any  of  the  ancient 
sulfa;  the  oldest  is  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  at 
Westminster,  where  there  is  one  in  the  s^le  of  the  19th 
coituiy .—Parker,  Glouary  of  A  rdulfclart,  a.  v. 


Wwrars  la  Benry  Ibe  Sarenth's  Cbapel,  Waatmlnsli 
Mlaeiloord  is  a  term  used  to  denote  various  officea 
udinicles,  (I)  SnhBellia— Spanish  niWio^the  fold- 
ing leM  of  a  staU.  See  Miskberis.  (2)  A  compas- 
aooite  mitigation  of  full  penance.  (B)  According  to 
LyndiTTol,  a  cnstom  in  certain  monasteries  of  relieving 
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a  number  of  monks,  in  alternate  week  , 
in  choir  and  clauaCral  duties.  (J)  A  hall  fur  eating 
fleah-meat  in  a  monastery.  Some  conventSj  as  Canter- 
bury and  Watminster.  had  country  hospitals  for  conva- 
lescents. (6)  The  word  also  implied  stated  indolgences 
and  allowances,  according  to  drcumstances,  of  food, 
drink,  wine  or  beer,  or  dolhiiig  or  bedding,  beyond  the 
rule.  And,  finally,  some  writers,  misled  by  the  ^ossa- 
lisC  of  Matthew  Paris,  have  called  a  misericord  a  gax^ 
o/vm,  an  imperfect  definition  taken  from  the  refreah- 
ment  of  that  liquor  granted  during  the  above  period. 
3ee  Waloott,  Sasnd  A  rdkaology,  s.  v. ;  Fosbrooke,  BrU- 
itk  i{o»adutm,  ch.  xlviiL 

MlaatloordJa  Domini  is  the  name  of  the  second 
Sunday  tnm  Easier,  so  called  fVom  the  opening  lines  o( 
the  mass  read  on  that  day  in  the  Rombh  churches.  In 
the  Greek  Church  the  day  is  frequently  called  St 
Thomas's  Sunday. 

Uia'gab  (Heb.  Mugab\  SltoQ,  Iright,  as  ollen; 
Sept.  'Afid^  ru  iparoiuua  V.  r.  JiaaiyaS,  and  t6  ^i'- 
pu/ia  Mun^.Vuig./oni*),  a  town  in  Moab,  situated  on 
the  di«olating  track  of  the  invading  Babylonians  (Jer. 
xlviit,  1),  probably  so  called  from  being  located  on  an 
eminence.  De  Ssulcy  {fiarraiivr,  i,  391)  suggests  a 
connection  with  the  present  Wady  il-.Vvjfb,  the  ancient 
Amon  i  but  this  is  merely  fanciful.  The  place  is  doubt- 
less to  be  sought  nesr  the  associated  localities  of  Kiria- 
Ihaim  and  lleshbon;  perhaps  it  is  only  an  appellative 
(as  it  usually  has  the  article)  for  the  older  looUity  Ba- 
MOTH  (q.  v.).  Olhen  think  it  may  be  the  Mizteh  of 
Moab  (I  Sam.  xxiii,  S),  or  a  general  name  for  the  high- 
landaof  Moab,  as  in  Isa.  xzv,  IS  (without  the  art  A.V. 
"  high  fort").     See  Moab. 

Blish'aKl  (Ueb.  ifiMluiU',h»^-^^, inkaalOeGodf 
Sept  MicrnqX),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  eldest  of  the  three  sans  of  Uaaiel  (the  eon  of 
Kohath  and  grandson  of  Levi),  and  consequently  the 
cousin  of  Aaron  (Exod.  vi,  32).  He,  with  bis  brother 
ELtapban,  at  the  command  of  Hoses,  carried  out  the 
bodies  of  Nadab  and  Abihn  to  burial  (Lev.  x,  4).  B.C. 
l&W.  They  may  thus  have  been  two  of  those  whose 
defilement  by  a  dead  body  prevented  thdr  keeping  the 
paasover  at  Sinai  on  the  regular  day  (Numb,  ix,  G ;  see 
Kunt,  Comeidttiea,  ad  lac). 

a.  The  aeoond  named  of  the  three  Hebrew  youtba 
(Dan.  i,  6)  trained  along  with  Daniel  at  the  Babylonian 
court  (Dan.  i,  II),  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  magi 
(Dan.  i,  IS).  Having  asmsted  Daniel  in  solving  the 
dream  of  Nebucbadneziar  (Dan.  ii,  17),  they  were  ad- 
vanced to  civil  dignities  (Dan.  iii,  12) ;  but  were  after- 
wards cast  into  the  blazing  furnace  for  refuung  to  nor- 
ship  the  royal  idol ;  and,  being  miraculously  delivered 
from  it,  thev  were  still  more  highly  honored  by  the 
king  (Dan.  iii,  IS-SO).  His  Chaldean  name  was  Ms- 
SHACK  (Dan.  i,  7).    &C.  eir.  680. 

3.  One  of  thoae  (apparently  chief  Israelilas)  who 
sui^iorted  Ezra  on  the  left  hand  while  reading  the  law 
to  the  people  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  viii,  4).  B.C. 
410. 

Ul'sliml  (Heb.  Miihal',  ^K^'O,  prob.  mtrra^; 
Sept.  MiaaXa),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh,  xix, 
26,  where  it  is  Anglicized  "Misheal"),  asiogned  to  the 
Levitesofthe  family  of  Gershom  (Josh,  xzi,  SO);  else- 
where called  Uashal  (1  Chron.vi,  71).  It  is  doubtleaa 
the  Maian  referred  to  by  Eusebius  (Onomtul.  s.  v.  Ho- 
vay)  as  situated  on  the  Mediteiianean,  near  Carmel,  a 
paction  with  which  the  text  (Josh,  xix,  S6)  agrees  (see 
Keil,  Comaoil.  ad  loc).  It  is  probably  the  modem  ra- 
ined village  Mitatii,  neat  the  shore  about  three  milea 
north  of  Athlit  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  836). 

Ml'sham  (Heb.  Jfui<iin',B7ds,  according  to  G«- 
senius,  their  deamtg  or  their  be/MlMug;  according  to 
FUnt,  suufafui  Sept.  HinvaA.Vulg.  Mi$aam),  one  oT 
the  sons  of  Elpaal,  of  the  tribe  of  Benji 
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the  rebuUden  of  Ono,  Lod,  and  their  rabartM  (1  Ohion. 
vUi,  12).     KC  post  1612. 

Miflh^'eU  (Joeh.  xix,  26).    See  Mishau 

Mish'ma  (Ueb.  Mi$kma%  y^^^t  hearing^  m  in 
Isa.  XX,  8 ;  Sept.  Ma^fta),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  fifth  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Isbmael,  and  heads 
of  Arabian  tribes  (Gen.  xxv,  14 ;  1  Chron.  i,  80).  B.a 
considerably  post  2061.  The  people  called  by  Ptolemy 
Matanumu  (vi,  7, 21,  Mai<rac/Mtvcic)t  who  were  located 
to  the  north-east  of  Medina,  were  probably  descended 
from  him.  Arabic  writers  mention  the  Bem^Jfisnuih 
(Freytag,  Hatnas^  II,  i,  220),  bat  nothing  is  known  of 
them  (Knobel,  Genes,  ad  loc).    See  Ababia. 

2.  The  son  of  Mibsan,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  fa- 
iher  of  Hamael  (1  Chron.  iv,  25, 26).  B.C.  considerably 
ante  1058. 

BUshman^'nah  (Heb.  Mishmamah',  n|p^p,/a/- 
nut;  Sept.  Ma^/iiiv  v.  r.  Mav/Mtva),  the  fourth  of  the 
Gadite  braves  who  repaired  to  David  in  the  wilderness 
of  Adullam  (1  Chron.  xii,  10).    B.C.  cir.  1061. 

MU^"a  (Heb.  ndOp,  MiBkndh)y  the  code  of  Jewish 
laws  arranged  about  the  year  A.D.  200  or  220,  at  Tibe- 
rias, in  Palestine,  by  B.  Jehudah,  sumamed  Hakkadoeh 
(q.  v.).  The  tide  is  by  some  understood  as  importing 
**  second,"  like  T\V^^  in  Gren.  xliii,  28,  the  rabbinical  code 
being  second  or  next  to  the  Pentateuch;  it  is  so  inter- 
preted in  the  rabbinical  lexicon  Schulchan  A  ruchf  but 
we  think  it  is  more  likely  derived  from  n^lZ?,  to  sttu^, 
also  to  teach,  which  perhaps  at  first  meant  only  '*  to  re- 
peat." In  the  Talmud  (q.  v.),  quotations  from  the  Mish- 
na  are  introduced  by  the  Aramaic  word  "j^n.  Tenon,  i.  e. 
we  have  studied  f  and  the  book  itself  is  called  ')*^n*^3nD, 
Mathmthin ;  while  the  rabbins  who  lived  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  BGshna  are  spoken  of  as  *(^|^  kamers, 
or  perhaps  teachers ;  and  their  sayings,  not  found  in  that 
collection,  are  quoted  M*^dr,  ^  it  was  learned  or  taught.** 
The  version  "  learners**  for  Tannain  b  not  unnatural^  as 
the  Heb.  official  name  for  Rabbins  is  D'^vsn  *^n-«lS^n, 
disciples  of  the  wise.  The  sons  of  R.  Jehudah  are  named 
among  the  Tannain,  and  they  most  probably  assisted  in 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Mishna. 

The  sayings  recorded  in  the  Mishna  reach  back  to 
the  times  of  Siooon  the  Just,  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  and  it  expounds  also  some  religious 
and  political  usages  introduced  by  Ezra ;  but  the  bulk 
of  the  book  is  made  up  of  the  decisions  or  opinions  of 
the  rival  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  who  arose  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  «ra, 
and  of  the  subsequent  teachers,  who  followed  generally 
the  rulings  of  Hillel's  school,  and  among  whom  Hillel's 
descendants  were  prominent.    In  a  few  instances  a  case 

(n\S9p)  is  stated  to  have  arisen,  and  the  dedsbn  of 
the  Sanhedrin  (q.v.)  upon  it,  or  of  some  prominent 
rabbi,  is  given ;  very  often  the  names  of  the  teachers 
who  taught  any  particular  point  are  mentioned,  even 
where  no  disagreement  is  spoken  of;  but  much  oftener 
in  cases  of  disagreement.  Still  oflener,  however,  the 
text  of  the  law  appears  without  any  one  to  propound  it : 
these  parts  of  this  Mishna  are  ascribed  to  R.  Meir,  who 
flourished  about  A.D.  145,  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  R.  Meir  made  an  older  collection,  of  which  the 
Mishna  as  now  found  is  only  an  enlargement 

The  authority  for  the  laws  of  the  Mishna  is  best  ex- 
plained in  the  first  section  of  the  first  chapter  of  its  trea- 
tise, riSM  (Aboth,  fathers):  '^ Moses  received  the  law 

from  Sinai,  and  handed  it  over  to  Joshua,  and  Joshua  to 
the  elders,  and  the  elders  to  the  prophets,  and  the  proph- 
ets to  the  men  of  the  Great  S3mod"  (the  companions  and 
followers  of  Ezra  down  to  about  B.C.  800).  The  mean- 
ing hereof  is,  that  Moses  received  not  only  the  written 
law  from  God,  but  also  certain  rules  for  its  construction 
and  application ;  and  that  even  in  the  most  corrupt  times 


of  Israel's  history  there  were  always  loiDe  pure  and  holy 
men,  who  kept  up  the  study  of  this  tradition,  and  hand- 
ed  it  over  unbroken  to  their  soccessoiB.    Moreover,  it 
was  inferred  from  Dent,  xvii,  9  that  the  sapreoie  judges 
for  the  time  being  mig^t  make  authoritative  dedskxis  on 
facts  as  they  aroae;  and  that  these  decisions  must  serve 
as  precedents  for  the  future,  unless  revened  by  a  oooit 
of  "greater  wisdom  and  greater  number."    The  woidi 
**  priests  and  Levites**  in  that  reise  were  construed  by 
the  Pharisees  merely  to  indicate  the  place  at  which  the 
supreme  Judges  must  hold  their  sessions.     The  rules  of 
construction  of  the  Pentateuch  are  stated  as  tlurteen, 
among  which  the  foremost  are  ^"OTVi  bp,  Kalve^komer, 
a  mtfiort  ad  majus,  and  ni^  f^^i^t  Gezerah  shavah,  ''like 
decision.**    The  latter,  however,  rests  generally  on  the 
arbitrary  comparison  of  the  same  word  in  two  wholly  dis- 
connected passages,  and  is  not  allowed  unless  tradition 
itself  sanction  it.    Besides  these  rules  of  constmctioo, 
certain  ceremonies  in  their  full  form  were  also  believed  to 
have  thus  been  handed  down,  while  the  letter  of  the  law 
only  hinted  at  the  manner  of  performing  them.    That 
Exod.  xiii,  9, 16 ;  DeuU  vi,  10 :  xi,  16,  command  the  tying 
of  those  respective  passages  to  the  hand  and  between  the 
eyes  of  the  Israelite;  but  tradition  supplied  the  noanner 
of  doing  it,  that  is,  the  construction  of  the  phylacteries. 
The  second  section  of  the  above-quoted  chapter  pro- 
ceeds: "They  (the  men  of  the  great  synod)  said  three 
things:  .  .  .  make  a  fence  to  the  lawJ*     That  is,  put 
around  the  law  a  waU  of  restrictions  and  injunctioas, 
which  the  Israelite  will  have  to  break  through  before 
he  feels  tempted  to  break  the  law  itselt    Thia  was,  in 
fact,  done  to  a  great  extent  by  the  teachers  whose  say- 
ings are  recorded  in  the  Mishna.   Many  of  their  so-called 
r'l"ita  (decisions) — a  name  given  to  the  extra-Mosak 
laws — rder  to  a  stricter  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  these  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  r^SD, 
which  decisions  Selden  renders  Sabbathismtts ;  fori>id- 
ding,  for  instance,  the  handling  on  the  Sabbath  of  any- 
thing that  has  been  unlawfully  made  on  that  day ;  the 
causing  a  Gkntile  (unless  in  case  of  necessity)  to  work 
on  the  Sabbath  for  the  Israelite;  to  play  musical  in- 
struments on  that  day,  etc.    Others  refer  to  Leviricsl 
cleanness;  among  these  are  numberless  rules  about  the 
washing  of  hands,  of  cups,  etc,  at  the  ordinary  meak. 
in  imitation  of  the  rules  which  the  Aaronitic  priesthood 
had  to  observe  at  their  sacrificial  meab.    It  was  princi- 
pally by  these  observances  that  the  followers  of  the  rab- 
bins, whom  Christian  writers  generally  denote  as  the 
Pharisaic  sect,  but  who  called  themselves  &'^*?^n  (com- 
panions), distinguished  themselves  not  only  from  the 
Sadducees  (q.  v.),  but  also  from  the  indifferent  mass, 

who  are  known  in  the  Mishna  as  ^^l^^n  O^  (people  of 
the  land),  and  are  often  spoken  of  with  a  great  deal  of 
bitterness. 

The  writers  of  the  Mishna  never  seek  to  make  their 
readers  believe  that  a  rabbinical  ordinance,  which  is  in- 
tended only  as  a  part  of  the  fence  around  the  law,  is 
of  divine  origin ;  but  where  doubt  can  arise  about  the 
meaning,  they  expressly  show  what  is  intended  for  a 
construction  of  the  law,  and  what  is  their  own  addition, 
often  by  the  words  I^OB  (f^;  that  is,  not  liable  to 
stripes  for  a  wilful  offence,  or  to  a  sin-offering  for  of- 
fence through  ignorance  or  forgetf ulness) ;  yet  ^^DM 
(forbidden).  In  the  very  first  section  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  Mishna — where  the  question  arises  how  late 
at  night  the  passages  Deut.  vi,  5-10;  xi,  13-21,  may 
be  read  in  fulfilment  of  the  command  to  speak  of  them 
"  when  thou  liest  down,**  we  find :  "  The  learned  (D'^pSTI 
— as  opposed  to  any  one  rabbi  by  name)  say  until  mid- 
night ;  and  rabbi  Gamaliel  said  until  the  morning  dawn : 
in  fact,  when  his  sons  came  home  firom  a  feast,  and  told 
him  We  have  not  read  the  Shem&  (Hear,  O  Israel),  he 
told  them,  As  the  morning  has  not  dawned,  3rou  should 
read  it;  not  this  only,  but  wherever  the  wise  have  saki 
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antU  midnight,  die  oommand  niches  to  dawn,  etc ;  tnd 
whr  have  they  said  till  midnight?  in  order  to  keep 
man  trom  tnmigrBauoo. 

The  style  of  the  MUhna  is,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
dry  and  crowded,  with  not  a  word  to  spare ;  and  the 
book  is  written  for  men  who  already  know  the  great 
principles  of  which  they  only  seek  the  details.  Histor- 
ical or  legendary  notices  are  rare ;  and  the  few  dogmatic 
passages — ^for  instance,  the  chapter  about  a  future  life- 
run  in  the  same  style  as  if  they  were  given  for  the  guid- 
ance of  an  ordinary  court  of  justice;  the  chapter,  Who 
has  no  share  in  the  world  to  come?  follows  naturally 
upon  the  chapters.  Who  are  to  be  hanged?  Who  are  to 
be  stoned?    A  few  instances  will  be  given  below. 

The  language  of  the  Misbna  is  in  the  main  not  Ara- 
maic, but  Hebrew ;  stripped,  however,  of  all  that  is  idio- 
matic about  Hebrew,  such  as  the  use  of  the  conversive 
vav,  and  filled  with  many  Aramaic  forms,  such  as  the 
masculine  plurals  in  y^  for  the  truly  Hebrew  U\  That 
the  people  of  Palestine  generaUy  spoke  pure  Aramaic  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Christ,  and  even  long  before,  is  well 
enough  known  from  other  sources;  but  the  Mishna  attests 
it  by  quoting  terse  sayings  in  that  language,  e.  g.  0^&9 
Kiax  X'^^S— "Uke  the  toU  is  the  reward."  A  verv 
laige  nnml>er  of  Greek  words  are  also  found:  thus 
D^3:90X  (dcr^ev^c)  is  always  put  for  *<  sickly ;''  D*^bdDb 
(Xf^Toi)  for  **  robbers.'*  Latin  words  also  occur,  but  not 
so  fice(|aently,  and  generally  in  a  somewhat  corrupt  form, 
while  the  Gkeek  words  are  rendered  about  as  exactly  as 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  will  aDow.  (Gomp.  Bondi,  'liM 
*^Da(,  Bekmcktwtff  der  m  Talmud,  o.  Babylon  u,  JerU' 
talem.  m  d,  Targumim  u,  Midnuckim  vorkommenckn 
/remden,  hetonders  lateimichm  Wdrter  [Dessau,  1812, 
8vo] ;  Hartmann,  Supplemmta  [Rest.  1818,  4to] ;  espe- 
daUy  his  Tke$auru$  UngutB  Hebraica  e  Miahna  augmda 
[9  pta.  1825-28,  4to]). 

We  proceed  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  Mishna,  keep- 
ing strictly  to  it,  and  leaving  out  of  view  anything  that 
may  be  taught  by  the  Tannaviy  but  which  is  regarded 
as  SU^*^^*  Baratfthc^  i.  e.  '^  outside,"  although  known 
to  be  sayings  of  these  teachers,  because  they  are  not  col- 
lected in  the  Mishna,  and  simply  occur  either  in  quota- 
tions in  the  Talmud  or  elsewhere. 

The  Mishna  is  divided  into  six  parts  (Q'^'^^D,  Seda- 
nai,  arrangements),  which  contain  62  treatises  (nis^p, 
Mastaiotky,  and  514  chapters  (S*^p';|B,  PeraUm).  The 
latter,  again,  are  divided  into  numbered  sections,  each 
f4  which  is  called  a  Mishna.  The  great  parts  and  the 
ueattses  are  named  after  their  contents^  the  chapters 
after  their  opening  words.  (The  figures  set  after  each 
treatise  show  its  number  of  chapters.) 

L  The  first  part — ^Q*^9^t,  Zerffim^  seeds— contains  elev- 
en tieatiaea.  The  first  of  these— n'i3'^3,^miJbM,  ben- 
edicdons  (9) — treats  of  the  reading  of  the  Shem&  (see 
above),  daily  prayers,  and  grace  before  and  after  meals, 
the  purgations  to  be  made  as  a  preparation  for  prayer,  and 
like  subjects.  The  ten  other  treatises  refer  to  the  laws  of 
the  field  and  of  its  produce :  HKD,  Peak,  comer  (8),  treats 
of  the  field  comers,  gleanings,  etc,  to  be  left  to  the  poor ; 
^Xp^,  Demai,  doubtful  (7),  of  com  or  fruits  coming  from 
the  indifferent,  who  might  have  failed  to  tithe  it;  D^K^p, 
KUagimj  mixtures  (9),  of  the  prohibited  mingling  of 
fruit  and  grain  crops  on  the  same  field  or  vineyard,  and 
incidentaliy  of  the  forbidden  mixture  of  wool  and  flax 
in  garments  (Lev.  xix,  19) ;  Pi'^^'^ai^,  ShebVith,  seventh 
(10),  of  the  Sabbatic  year;  ni«np»,  Tentmoth,  tributes 
(11),  of  the  tributes  from  the  crop,  which  were  due  to 
the  Aaronitic  priests,  including  the  tithe  of  tithe  due 
them  from  the  Levites;  ni^to^^,  Ma'aaeroth^  tithes 
ih\  of  the  tithes  due  to  the"  Levites;  "^SIZ?  "ibrv, 
M^OMT  Shmif  aeoood  tithe  (5),  of  the  tithe  which  was 


eaten  or  otherwise  spent  in  the  joy  of  the  3rearly  feasts, 
but  which  in  the  third  year  was  given  to  the  poor; 
n^n,  Challahy  dough  (4),  refers  to  the  tribute  from  the 
baking-trough,  which  was  given  to  the  priests;  l^^*^^, 
*Orlahy  literally  foreskin  (8),  of  the  forbidden  fhiits  of 
the  trees  in  Palestine  during  the  first  three  years  of 

their  growth  (Lev.  xix,  28)  ;  D'i*n<lSa,  Bikkurim,  first- 
fruits  (4),  treats  in  its  first  three  chapters  of  the  first- 
fruits  which  were  to  be  brought  to  the  tabernacle  and 
given  to  the  priests  (Deut.  xxvi,  5),  while  the  fourth 
chapter  is  only  added  to  it  to  bring  it  to  the  close  of  one 
of  the  six  great  parts,  and  is  called  *kvip6yvvoQj  andro' 
gynosy  spelled  in  Hebrew  D13'^51*>*T3X,  the  man-woman, 
and  contains  a  few  laws  as  to  persons  of  doubtfid  sex. 

it  The  next  great  division,  ^91*73,  Md'edy  season,  con- 
tains twelve  treatises.    The  first,  D^^,  Sabbath  (24), 

treats  of  the  duties  of  that  day ;  remarkable  for  the 
enumeration  of  thirty-nine  different  kinds  of  work,  by 
each  of  which,  separately,  the  guilt  of  Sabbath-breaking 
may  be  incurred.  Of  each  kind  a  type  is  given,  to 
which  many  other  actions  may  be  compared  as  falling 
within  the  same  reason.  A  very  great  proportion  of 
the  treatise  is  taken  up  with  the  laws  of  mere  "  Sabba- 
thismus"  (see  above).  The  next  treatise,  *paiiy,  ^Eru- 
bin,  mingling  (10),  deals  with  those  ceremonies  by 
which  the  Sabbath  boundary  was  extended,  **  minglingp' 
a  whole  town  into  one  fictitious  yard,  so  that  carrying 
within  it  should  not  be  unlawful;  or  how  the  Sab- 
bath boundary  of  a  town,  within  which  one  might  walk 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  can  be  extended.  Then  comes 
0*^nDB,  Peaackim  (10),  which  relates  to  the  Passover, 
and  slU  things  connected  with  its  celebration ;  D*^^pV, 
Shekalifftj  shekel -pieces  (8),  about  various  tributes, 
going  to  the  Temple,  and  various  rites  in  it,  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year;  K^*i%  Yoma,  the  day  (8),  on  the 
service  of  the  day  of  Atonement;  HS^D,  Sukkahj  hut 
(5),  about  the  hut  and  festival  bunch  or  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  the  rales  about  reading  the  Psalms  of 
Praise  (cxiii-cxviii)  on  that  and  other  feaists;  n^'^3,  Bit- 
$ak,  egg  (5),  so  called  from  its  first  word.  An  egg  laid  on 
a  feast-day,  the  school  of  Shammai  says,  may  be  eaten ; 
the  school  of  Hilld  says,  may  not  be  eaten  (i.  e.  on  the 
same  day) — this  being  one  of  the  very  few  cases  in 
which  the  latter  school  is  stricter  than  the  other.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  ^  guilt"  under  the  law  is  incurred  by 
eating  fresh-laid  eggs  on  holidays.  The  treatise  deals 
mostly  with  what  may  or  may  not  be  done  on  the  great 
holidays  in  the  preparation  of  food,  actions  which  on 

the  Sabbath  would  be  clearly  unlawful.  Next,  CM*^ 
Sld^^,  Roth  ffaihshanak,  New-year  (4),  gives  the  laws 

of  the  feast  which  goes  by  that  name  among  the  later 
JeMTS,  but  which  in  the  Bible  (Lev.  xxiii,  24)  is  called 
the  first  of  the  seventh  month ;  it  also  teaches  how  to 
fix  the  days  of  new  moon.  The  treatise  D*^d!Pri,  TVi'nn- 
ith,  fast  (4),  refers  principaUy  to  the  prayers  for  rain, 
and  to  the  fasts,  private  and  public,  that  were  kept  in 
years  of  drouth ;  rtVSTS,  MegiiUsh,  the  scroll  (4),  refers 

to  the  feast  of  Purim,  the  reading  of.  (the  scroll  of)  the 
Book  of  Esther,  then  of  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  Prophet  lessons,  and  denounces  as  heretical  certain 
variations  in  the  liturgy  and  certain  spiritual  modes  of 
construing  passages  of  the  law ;  for  instance, "  He  who 
takes  the  law  of  incest  figuratively  should  be  silenced;" 
that  is,  he  who  extends  it  to  the  disgracing  his  father 
or  mother.  This  passage  is  evidently  directed  against 
the  early  Christians,  and  their  modes  of  teaching,    llie 

treatise  1^]^  nrib,  M&id  Katatt,  small  holiday  (8), 

treats  mainly  of  the  mourning  rites,  these  being  forbid- 
den on  all  feasts,  even  on  the  half-holidays  between  the 
first  and  last  day  of  Passover  and  of  the  Feast  of  Huts ; 
while  the  last  treatise,  HS^^Ifn,  Chagigah,  feasting  (8), 
speaks  of  the  voluntary  sacrifice — other  than  the  Pas* 
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chal  lamb — offered  by  the  individual  Jews  on  the  great 
feaatfl. 

uL  The  third  part  of  the  Mishna  la  caUed  D*^^a,  Na- 
thim,  women,  and  embraces  seven  treatises.  The  first  of 
these,  nisS*^,  Yebamothy  Levirate  (16),  discusses  the  law 
found  in  Deut.  xxv,  5-9.  Its  first  section  may  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  manner  of  the  Mishna :  **  Fifteen  women 
free  their  rival  wives  and  their  rival's  rivals  from  the 
<  shoe-pulling^  (Deut.  xxv,  9)  and  brother's  marriage  to 
the  world's  end :  his  daughter  (the  dead  brother's  wife 
being  the  daughter  of  a  surviving  brother),  son's  daugh- 
ter  or  daughter's  daughter;  his  wife's  daughter,  wife's 
son's  daughter,  or  wife's  daughter's  daughter;  his  moth- 
er-in-law, mother-in-law's  mother,  father-in-law's  moth- 
er; his  sister  on  the  mother's  side,  mother's  sister  or 
wife's  sister,  and  the  wife  of  his  brother  by  the  mother's 
side,  and  the  wife  of  his  brother,  who  was  not  alive  at 
the  same  time  with  htm,  and  his  daughter-in-law ;  all 
these  free  their  rival  wives,"  etc  (that  they  are  free 
themselves  is  taken  for  granted).  The  treatise  niS^DS, 
Kethuboth  (13),  discusses  the  prescribed  marriage  con- 
tracts and  marital  rights  in  general,  and  shows  a  much 
higher  regard  for  the  rights  of  wives  and  daughters 
than  most,  if  not  all,  ancient  codes  of  law ;  fi'^'^^S)  Neda- 
nm  (1 1),  treats  of  vows,  and  contains  some  of  that  hatRh 
casuistry  which  meets  with  rebuke  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; *)*^t9,  NaztTf  the  crowned  (9),  of  the  special 
vow  of  the  Nazarite  (Numb,  vi,  2) ;  M^'iD,  Botah,  the 
erring  woman  (9),  of  the  ordeal  for  wives  suspected  of 
faithlessness  (Numb.  ch.  v).  The  last  chapter  of  this 
treatise  relates  the  gradual  decay  and  downfall  of  nation- 
al and  religious  life  in  Israel  from  the  rimes  of  the  early 
Maccabees;  it  foreteUs  the  signs  of  the  approaching 
Messiah,  and  winds  up  with  setting  forth  the  qualities 
that  lead  upwards  to  eternal  life.  The  next  treatise, 
*]'^'^^  GiUin,  divorce-bills  (9),  is  set  apart  to  the  law  of 
divorce ;  and  l*^1^^^p)  Kiddtuhin,  betrothals  (4),  the 
last  of  this  g^reat  division,  to  the  laws  of  the  marriage 
ceremony.  But  a  great  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with 
counsels  as  to  the  trade  or  profession  in  which  an  Israel- 
ite should  bring  up  his  son ;  and  many  occupations  are 
named  which  unmarried  men  should  not  follow,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  facilities  they  offer  for  unchaste  prac- 
tices. 

iv.  The  fourth  grand  division  is  styled  "pp'^tS,  A'iezf- 
kin,  injuries,  and  most  of  the  ten  treatises  contained  in 
it  deal  with  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  civil  and 
criminal  law.  The  first  three  treatises,  each  of  ten 
chapters,  are  called  by  Aramaic  names— K^^  ^?9f 
Baba  Kamma,  the  first  gate,  Le. court;  K^*^2C^  KSS, 
Baba  MetsVa,  the  middle  gate;  K^na  KSa,  Baha 
Bathra,  last  gate — and  discuss  the  laws  between  man 
and  man  in  matters  of  property,  that  are  deducible  from 
the  Pentateuch,  or  had  been  suggested  by  experience. 
In  the  ^' first  gate"  the  law  of  bailment  is  taught,  without 
being  involved  in  the  obscurities  of  the  d^^rees  of  negli- 
gence which  the  Roman  lawyers  have  thrown  around  it ; 
the  only  principle  recognised  is,  What  was  the  intent  of 
the  bailor  when  he  made  the  loan,  or  pledge,  or  deposit 
of  bis  goods?  against  what  dangers  did  be  intend  to 
secure  them  ?  what  risks  did  he  intend  to  take  ?  The 
text  in  Exod.  xxii,  6-14  shows  that  even  a  depositary 
without  hire  is  liable  for  theft,  though  not  for  forcible 
robbery ;  for  that  the  goods  should  not  be  stolen  was  the 
very  object  of  the  deposit.  The  same  general  doctrine 
prevailed  in  the  English  law,  till  lord  Holt,  chief  justice 
during  tlie  reign  of  queen  Anne,  disturbed  it  by  views 
imported  from  Roman  jurisprudence.  The  measure  of 
damages  for  assault  and  bodily  injuries  is  also  given, 
and  the  **  eve  for  eve"  of  the  sacred  text  is  construed  as 
meaning  only  damages  in  money  for  the  lasting  injury; 
while  an  additional  allowance  must  be  made  for  loss  of 
time,  cost  of  cure  (Exod.  xxi,  19),  pain  and  disgrace— this 


last  element  of  damages  being  derived  from  the  **  catting 
off  the  hand"  in  Deut.  xxv,  21,  which  b  taken  figoratively 
only.  The  fourth  treatise  is  named  *p*^*in3D,  Scmkednm 
(L  e.  Swl^pia),  courts  of  justice  (11).  The  first  two 
chapters  set  forth  the  consritution  of  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth, rather  as  the  Pharisaic  party  would  have 
wished  to  see  it,  than  as  it  ever  was,  with  all  the  great 
powers,  political  and  judicial,  in  the  hands  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  seventy-one  learned  judges ;  and  both 
the  high-priest  and  king  as  figure-heads.  Of  the  latter 
it  is  said,  **  The  king  does  not  judge,  and  none  judges 
him;  does  not  testify,  and  none  testifies  concerning 
him."  The  practice  in  criminal  cases  is  minutely  sec 
forth;  while  cases  of  bailments  or  trespasses,  arising 
under  the  peculiar  Mosaic  law,  were  to  be  tried  by  three 
judges,  and  ordinary  commercial  cases  even  by  a  single 
Judge;  criminal  charges  must  be  tried  before  courts 
composed  of  twenty-three  members.  The  forms  were 
analogous  to  those  of  England  and  America — that  is, 
based  on  the  idea  of  accusation  and  defence,  not  of  in- 
quiry and  confession.  No  person  once  acquitted  could 
be  retried,  but  all  facilities  were  given,  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, to  establish  the  innocence  of  the  convicted,  either 
on  points  of  law  or  fact  The  modes  of  capital  execu- 
tion are  also  given — stoning  and  burning  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  instant  death.  Among  the  chapters  which 
begin,  *^Tbe  following  are  stoned,"  ''The  following  are 
hung,"  we  find  also  one  which  begins  thus,  **  The  luJlow- 
ing  have  no  share  in  the  worid  to  come:  he  who  sa3ns 
The  resurrection  is  not  found  in  the  law,  or  the  law  is 
not  from  heaven,  and  the  Epicurean  (materialist)." 

The  next  treatise,  Hisp,  Makkotk^  stripes  (8),  treats 
of  the  punuhment  of  false  witnesses,  and  of  crimes  pun- 
ishable by  stripes;  then  comes  ris? 43)13,  SkM*otki 
oaths  (8),  about  the  decisive  oath  in  civil  causes; 
there  was  no  other  oath,  as  witnesses  always  testified 
without  oath  under  sanction  of  the  commandment  not 
to  bear  false  witness.  The  admission  and  forms  of 
testimony  are  then  discussed  in  Hl'^^^,  ^Edayotk,  tes- 
timonies (8).  Then  comes  M^lt  STTiSJ,  *A  hSdak  Za- 
rahf  idolatry  (5),  showing  what  manner  of  intercourse 
with  idolaters  and  what  things  connected  with  idolatry 
are  forbidden  to  the  Israelite ;  for  instance,  the  nse  of 
wine  handled  by  a  Gentile ;  for  he  might  have  noade  an 
idolatrous  libation  of  it.  The  next  treatise,  HiSK,  A  botit 
fathers  (5),  contains  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  **  b- 
thers,"  which  name  here,  but  nowhere  else,  is  bestowed 
upon  the  sages  of  the  Mishna.  The  whole  of  it,  with  a 
good  English  translation,  can  be  found  in  the  common 
(orthodox)  Jewish  prayer-book  [see  LrrrBOT],  where 
a  sixth  chapter  of  somewhat  later  origin  is  added.  The 
treatise  opens,  as  above  stated,  by  bringing  the  tradition 
down  from  Moses  to  the  Great  Synod ;  it  then  carries  it 
from  (1)  Simon  the  Just,  one  of  its  last  survivors,  to  (2) 
Antigonus  of  Socho,  who  taught  to  despise  reward,  and 
is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Sadducsean  heresy;  (8) 
Jose  of  Zeredah  and  Jose  of  Jerusalem ;  (4)  Joshua,  son 
of  Perahiah,  whom  later  legends,  by  an  anachronism, 
describe  as  the  teacher  of  Jesus,  and  Nittai  the  Arbe- 
lite ;  (5)  Jehudah,  son  of  Tabbai,  and  Simeon  ben-She- 
tah,  the  reformer  of  the  criminal  and  civil  law,  and  de- 
fender of  religion  and  liberty  against  the  tyranny  of 
king  Jannseus;  (6)  Shemaiah  and  Abtalyon,  said  to  be 
of  convert  descent;  (7)  Hillel  and  Shammai,the  found- 
ers of  the  great  rival  schools ;  (8)  Johanan,  or  John,  the 
son  of  Zaccai ;  (9)  Gamaliel,  known  as  the  teacher  of 
Paul,  and  seemingly  a  son  or  grandson  of  Hillel;  (10) 
Simeon,  his  son ;  (1 1)  Gamaliel,  the  son  of  Simeon ;  (12) 
Jehudah  Hakkadoeh,  the  compiler  of  the  Mishna.  The 
**  couples"  in  this  chain  are  generally  thought  to  conf  ist 
of  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Sanhedrin 

for  the  time  being,  called  respectively  K'^CJ  (prince) 
and  y^'^  n*^a  nK  (father  of  the  court).  The  treatise 
contains  the  favorite  mord  and  dogmatic  sayings  of 
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then  and  Other  nbbiiiB.  Many  of  them  are  merely  prae- 
tkal  rules  of  life;  flome  address  themselves  to  judges; 
bat  more  of  them  exhort  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
still  more  to  good  works.  The  future  world  is  much 
referred  to;  and  one  rabbi  Jacob. (ch.  iv,  §  21)  says,  in 
ihe  spirit  of  the  early  Christians,  **This  world  is  the 
tnteroom  to  the  coming  world ;  prepare  in  the  ante- 
room, that  Uioa  mayest  enter  the  banqueting-hall**  (tri- 
dimitm).  But  the  study  of  the  law  and  good  works 
(niSQ,  Mitzvothf  commandments),  and  not  faith,  is  rec- 
ommended as  the  road  to  future  happiness.  Elsewhere 
unbelief  is  denounced  as  forfeiting  the  world  to  come ; 
bat  it  wems  that  in  the  present  treatise  this  tenet  was 
not  insisted  on.  A  very  remarkable  point  is  the  endeavor 
(cfa.T,  §  9)  to  reconcile  the  philosophic  view  of  unchange- 
able laws  of  nature  with  the  Biblical  account  of  miracles : 
''Ten  things  were  created  in  the  twilight  of  the  eve  of 
Sibbath  (of  creation  week) — that  is,  the  mouth  of  the 
etrth  (which  swallowed  Korah),  the  mouth  of  the  well 
(in  the  wilderness),  the  mouth  of  Balaam's  ass,  the  rain- 
bow, the  manna,  the  rod  (of  Moses),  the  diamond  worm 
(said  to  have  cut  the  stones  for  the  Temple),  the  alpha- 
bet, the  writing  (on  the  tables),  and  the  tables."    The 

last  treatiie  of  this  fMurt  is  ni*^^*in,  Uoraffoth  (8),  con- 
cecmng  forms  of  trial. 

V.  The  fifth  grand  division,  with  its  eleven  treatises, 
relates  mostly  to  sacrifices,  and  was  obsolete  when  the 
Miahna  was  composed,  the  very  full  treatment  given 
to  this  subject  shows  how  strong  were  the  hopes  of  a 
speedy  restoration.  We  have  here  D^HST,  Z^Mchim, 
sUughtered  offerings  (14) ;  HinSTS,  Jj/enocAo^  offerings 
made  of  flour  (18),  whose  subject  is  indicated  by  their 
title,  though  somewhat  more  is  comprised  in  them.  But 
the  next  treadse,  1*^^1)1,  ChoHn,  misanctified  things 
(12),  treats  of  the  food  allowed  or  disallowed  to  the 
Jew;  especially  of  the  mode  of  slaughtering  beasts  and 
fowls,  and  of  the  ooarks  of  disease,  which  render  the 
eating  of  their  flesh  nnlawfuL  We  have  then  Ml'liaa, 
fieloitkA,  (sacrifices  of)  first-born  animals  (9);  l*^?^?, 
^Erakin,  estimates  (9),  i  e.  for  redeeming  consecrated 
men  or  beasts  in  money,  according  to  the  standard  laid 
down  in  Leviticus  (ch.v  and  xxvii);  h^lTSPt,  Temvtrahy 
exchange  (7),  referring  to  the  exchange  of  tithe  beasts; 
r'in'>^5,  Keritkoth,  excisions  (6),  which  teaches  what 
sins  are  threatened  with  the  punishment,  "  That  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  its  people."  This  treatise  is  put  in 
this  connection  because  most  of  the  sacrifices  dealt  with 
in  this  division  are  penances  for  sin.  It  is  followed  by 
^^9^,  M^Uahy  (the  sacrifice  for)  embezzlement  (6), 
see  Lev.  v,  16;  and  "T^pn,  Tanud,  daily  sacrifice  (7), 
whose  titles  express  their  main  subjects.  The  latter 
doses  with  the  list  of  the  psalms  that  were  sung  by  the 
Uritcs  in  the  Temple  on  the  seven  days  of  the  week : 
Sunday,  Pisa,  xxiv ;  Monday,  Psa.  xlviii ;  Tuesday,  Psa. 
Ixxxii;  Wednesday,  Psa.  xciv;  Thursday,  Fsa.  Ixxxi; 
Fiidajr,  Fta.  xdii;  on  the  Sabbath,  of  course,  Psa.  xdL 
The  next  trearise,  ni^TS,  Middothy  measures  (5),  gives 
Vk  exact  description  of  the  Herodian  temple,  and  of  all 
its  appointments.  The  division  closes  with  the  rather 
mystical  treatise,  fi-^Sp,  Kinmm,  nests  (8),  which  dis- 
cosKs  the  law  on  birds'  nests  (Deut  xxii,  6). 

ri.  The  Unt  grand  division,  P^l'^TO,  Tohor6th,  dean- 
oeii>  is  the  krgest  of  all,  though  it  was  also  in  most  of 
its  parts  usdess  when  the  Mishna  was  written :  as  the 
nght  to  enter  the  Temple  or  to  eat  of  sanctified  food 
(req)ecttvely  to  be  eaten  as  sanctified  food)  are  the 
main  teats  of  technical  cleanness.  We  find  here  twelve 
twttiws:  d4»,  Kelim,  vessels  (80);  nibhX,  Ohaloth, 
^  (18),  die  latter  of  which  treats  of  the  coromunicar 
^onto  a  house  and  to  its  contents  of  undeanness  by  the 
Pn^eoce  of  a  dead  body  in  it  This  remained  of  inter- 
M  to  the  Aaronitish  priests,  who  roust  not  defile  them- 
■ires  with  a  dead  body  other  than  of  their  next  blood 
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relations;  which  law  is  supposed  to  renudn  in  force 
notwithstanding  the  disuse  of  sacrifices.  Then  comes 
D'^2?30,  NegS^im^  plagues  (14),  about  leprosy;  fTJO,  Pa- 
rah,  the  cow  (12),  the  ashes  of  which  were  used  to 
purge  the  defilement  by  the  touch  of  the  dead  (Numb. 
xix,  2);  rtl*)!^,  Tohordthy  here  in  the  sense  of  purifi- 
cation (10);  niK;i;?p,  Mikvdoth,  bathing-cisterns  (10), 
which  retain  an  interest  beyond  the  Holy  Land,  and  be- 
yond the  times  of  the  Temple,  in  connection  with  the 
next  treatise;  n^9,  Niddah,  the  separated,  L  e.  the 
menstruating  woman  (10).  Then  we  have  *)*^^^i:33p, 
Makikirm,  what  renden  fit  (to  receive  undeanness) 
(6);  D*^3T,  Zabimy  spermatorrhoea  (5);  Di*^  b^iap, 
Tibbul  Yom,  dipping  of  the  (same)  day  (4),  the  ablution 
of  vessels  in  cisterns,  which,  as  a  shadow  of  Levitical 
deanness,  was  kept  up  in  post-templic  times;  D'!''?^, 
Yadayim,  hands  (4),  which  refers  to  the  washing  of 
hands,  an  avowedly  rabbinic  institution.  The  last  trea- 
tise of  the  whole  collection  is  *j*^2t^^:',  ^UkaUin,  fhiit- 
stems  (8),  with  some  unimportant  laws  about  Levitical 
deanness;  among  others,  those  that  relate  to  fruit- 
stems.  At  the  end  is  placed  a  reflection  on  the  blessing 
of  peace,  so  that  the  book  may  dose  with  the  favorite 
verse  (Psa.  xxix,  11),  *^The  Lord  give  strength  to  his 
people ;  the  Lord  bless  his  people  with  peace." 

The  principal  commentaries  on  the  Mishna  are,  of 
course,  the  Talmuds — Jerusalem  and  Babylonian :  the 
former  covera  the  whole  work,  while  the  latter  omits 
much  of  the  obsolete  parts.    But  the  Mishna,  or  by  the 

more  appropriate  phrase  Di'^dlSp,  in  the  plural  (setting 
aside  the  singular  form  for  the  single  section),  is  found 
published,  without  dther  Talmud,  in  six  volumes,  each 
of  which  contains  one  of  the  great  divisions.  It  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  two  running  commentaries,  both 
of  which  take  most  of  their  matter  from  the  Talmud ; 
the  first  of  these,  by  R.  Obadiah,  of  Bartenora,  is  ex- 
planatory; the  other,  called  the  Tosephoth  (i.  e.  addi- 
tions), of  R.  Yom  Tob,  of  Prague,  raises  and  solves  dif- 
ficulties and  seeming  contradictions,  and  was  written 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty- Years'  War.  Mai- 
monides  wrote  a  much  more  valuable  commentary  on 
the  Mishna  in  1168;  but  bdng  written  in  Arabic,  and 
but  partially  rendered  into  the  rabbinical  Hebrew,  it  is 
seldom  used  or  seen.    The  Hebrew  abridgment,  entitled 

h"iin  naOTD,  or  1  N1  "itO,  i.  e.  the  book  of  fourteen 

*         m  • 

(books),  and  divided  into  four  parts,  was  published  at 
Sondno  (1490, 2  vols.  foL) :  republished  at  Venice  (1524, 
8  vols.  foL)  and  at  Amsterdam  (1701, 4  voK  foL).  -  Se- 
lections from  it  were  made  in  English  by  Bernard,  enti- 
tled The  Main  Prmd^s  of  the  Creed  and  Ethics  ofthi 
JeiM,  exhibited  m  Seiections  from  the  Yad  ffachazakah 
of  3faimonide$f  with  a  literal  English  Translation,  copt- 
ous  Ilhutraiions  from  the  Talmud,  etc  (Camb.  1832, 
8vo) ;  and  an  entire  version  into  English  made  by  sev- 
eral writers,  under  the  editorship  of  E.  Soloweyezik,  was 
begun  at  London  (1868,  8vo).  Various  commentaries 
in  the  rabbinical  language,  of  no  great  merit,  written 
during  the  IJth  and  18th  centuries,  are  printed  in  the 
ordinary  editions  of  the  Mishna,  which  are  quite  cheap. 
To  the  Persian  Jews  the  Mishna  is  the  only  standard,  as 
the  Talmuds  are  almost  unknown  anoong  them.  (L.  N.  D.) 
Editions  of  the  Mishncu — ^The  principal  editions  of 
the  Mishna  are  by  (1)  Menasse  ben-Israel,  with  short 
glosses  (Amsterd.  1681);  (2)  Jose  ben-Israd  (ibid.  1646); 
(8)  Israd  ben-Elijah  Gotz,  with  Cabalistic  Book  Jetsira 
(Venice,  1704,  8vo) ;  (4)  with  the  commentary  of  Mai- 
monides  (Naples,  1492,  foL) ;  (5)  do.,  Mishnaiolh  in  Pe- 
rush  Rambam  (Venice,  1606,  foL) ;  (6)  and  by  far  the 
best  and  favorite  edition,  by  Prof.  Surenhusius  of  Am- 
sterdam, which  is  furnished  not  only  with  the  commen- 
taries, but  also  with  a  Latin  trandation.  It  is  entitled, 
Misehna,  sive  U>tius  Hebraorum  Juris,  Rittnim,  Antiqui'- 
tatum,  et  Legum  ontHttm  Systema,  cum  darissimorum 
Babbinorum  Maimonidis  et  Bartenone  CommentarOs  in~ 
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iegriij  quibtu  accedmnt  variorm  A  udomm  Nairn  et  Ver- 
tiomt  in  eot  quos  ediderunt  CodUxa  (Amst  1668-1708, 
6  vols.  foL).  The  several  treatises  of  the  Mishna  have 
also  been  translated  into  Latin  by  different  authors,  the 
principal  of  whom  are : 

LBerakoth Bdsard Hamb.  ITIS,  4to. 

Peab Qnlstofl. Oxf.  1«90, 4ta. 

Demat 

Kilalm 

Shebiith 

Temmoth 

Maaseroth 

Maa»er  Shenl . . .  Sarenhnsias. 

ChslUh »• 

Orlah Ladwig. Leipsic,  1696. 

Bikkorlm "      "       1«»«. 

II.  Sabbath Schmid  A  Wutioii .      '*       1670. 

Bmbin ••  " 

Pesacbim Snrenhosios. 

Sbekalim Otbo Geneva,  1675. 

Toma. Sheriogbam. London,  1648. 

Snkkah Dacbs Cologine,  1726. 

Betsah Sarenboslas. 

Bosb-hasbanah  .  Hoatlng Amsterd.  16B6w 

Taanith Londy Cologne,  16M. 

Megillsh Sarenhnsias. 

MoedKatan. ** 

Cbaglgah Lodwlg Leipsic,  ITMw 

UL  Tebamoth. Snrenhaslns. 

Kethabotb Faost Basle.  16B0. 

Nedarim Ulmaun Leipsic,  1668. 

Na»lr " 

Sotah WagenselL A]torf,1668. 

Gittlu Soreuhnbias. 

Klddushln " 

IV.  Baba  Kama L'EmpeMnr 1687. 

Baba  Met«ia Sarennosins. 

Baba  Batbra ...  ** 

Sanbedrln. Coccelns. Amsterd.  16S9. 

Makkolb " 

Sbebnotb. Ulmann 1668. 

Edantb Snrenhnsias. 

Aboda  Zara Peringer Altorf,  1686. 

Aboth Sorenhusins. 

Horloth Ladwig. Lefpslc,  16M. 

V.  Zebachim Ulmann 1668. 

Menachoth Sorenhnflns. 

Cholin " 

Bekoroth. *• 

Brakin 

Temnrab 

Kerithoth Ulmann 1668. 

MeTla • . « . .  Sorenbaslns, 

Tamld Peringer Altorf,  1680. 

Hlddoth L'*fimperear 1680. 

Kinnim Sarennosins. 

VL  Kelim,Ohaloth,  Negalin,  Parab,  TohorAth,  Mikvaoth, 
Nlddah,  Maksblrtn,  Zablro,  Tibbal  Tom,  Yadaim, 
and  Ukazln— all  by  Sarenboslas. 

The  entire  Bfisfana  has  been  translated  Into  Spanish 
by  Abraham  ben-Reuben  (Venice,  1906,  foL) ;  into  Ger- 
nsan  by  Babe :  Die  gauze  Mitckna  (Aosbach,  1760-68, 6 
vol^  4to) ;  and  by  Dr.  Jost  (Berlin,  1882-88, 6  vols.  4to). 
Into  English  have  been  rendered  the  treatiset  S<Math 
and  Erubm  by  Dr.  Wotton  (Lond  1718);  the  treatise 
Abotky  in  the  Jewidk  Prayer'booh,  by  Young  (Edinb.) ; 
the  treatises  Berahoth,  Kilainif  JSabbathy  Erubmj  Pesa- 
cAtm,  YomOf  Sukkah^  Yom  Tob^  Roik-hatlumah,  Tcumiikj 
MegiUa,  Moed  KnUm,  Yebamoth,  Ketkuboth,  Gittin,  Kid- 
dushiftf  Cholin,  and  Fiadatm,  wholly  or  in  part  by  De 
Sola  and  RaphaU  (Lond.  1848, 8vo ;  2d  ed.  1845). 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  Christian  Church 
has  been  largely  identified  with  a  study  of  the  Mishna, 
and  ttfat  the  charge,  so  frequently  reiterated,  that  Chris- 
tian theologians  are  unacquainted  with  Jewish  tradi- 
tional lore  ia  mjust.  Indeed  it  is  very  apparent  that 
even  the  Church  fathers  were  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  Mishna,  which  they  termed  devrtpwriic^  Jerome 
■first  mentions  it  {Epist,  ad  Alga»,  qu.  10):  ''I  cannot 
declare  how  vast  are  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  or 
how  anile  their  myths,  called  by  them  hvTipwtH^ 
(Mishnaioth) ;  neither  would  their  bulky  nature  permit 
the  attempt.**  Epiphanius  also  says,  but  with  a  dislo- 
cation of  text  (£r((Br.xv,Jud.;  a]soi/ar.xiii,26):  "The 
Jews  have  had  four  streams  of  those  traditions  that  they 
term  itvTipwjtiQ — the  first  bean  the  name  of  Moses  the 
prophet;  the  next  they  attribute  to  a  teacher  named 
Akiba;  the  third  is  fathered  on  a  certain  Andon,  or 
Annon,  whom  they  also  call  Judas  [Hannasi] ;  and  the 


sons  of  Apamoneus  [Asamonsn]  were  the  authors  of  the 
fourth.**  So,  too,  Augustine,  writing  shortly  before  tbe 
date  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmudi,  says :  "  Besides  tbe  Script- 
ures of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  Jews  have  certain 
traditions  belonging  t^  them,  not  written,  but  retained 
in  memory,  and  handed  down  from  one  to  another, 
named  iwttp^n^^  (c.  Adc.  Leg,  ei  Ptoph,  ii,  1);  and 
again, "  Deliramento  Judsorum  ad  eas  traditioois  quas 
BiVTiptaaui  vocant  pertinentia.**  In  the  Middle  Agea 
the  gross  ignorance  of  the  clergy  left  this  important 
field  unstudied.  With  the  Reformation,  the  Mishna  be- 
came again  an  open  book  to  the  Christian  clergy ;  and 
in  modem  days  many  of  their  number,  especially  in 
Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  have  carefully  cov- 
ered this  department  of  Biblical  knowledge.  Pefbaps 
exception  will  be  taken  to  this  term  by  some,  but  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  Mishna,  **  as  the  original  text 
of  the  Talmud,  and  as  a  faithful  picture  of  Jewish  the- 
ology and  eoclesiology  in  the  apostolic  and  post-apoe- 
tolic  ages,  should  be  known  to  every  Christian  student 
— at  least  in  its  general  outlines — and  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  its  contents  is  indispensably  required  for  suc- 
cessful investigation  of  the  Hebrew  element  in  primi- 
tive Christianity,  as  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  the  New  Testament  alone**  (Rule,  Karaites,  p.  57-58). 
As  to  the  estimate  of  this  compiled  tradition  by  the 
orthodox  Hebrew,  let  us  refer  to  a  Jewish  historian, 
who,  in  his  eulogy  of  the  Mishna,  pronounced  it  **a 
work,  tbe  possession  of  which  by  the  Hebrew  nataon 
compensates  them  for  the  loss  of  their  ancestral  conn- 
try ;  a  book  which  constitutes  a  kind  of  homestead  for 
the  Jewish  mind,  an  intellectual  and  moral  fatherland 
of  a  people  who,  in  their  long  discipline  of  saffering, 
are  exiles  and  aliens  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.** 

The  dogmatic  and  moral  teachings  of  the  Tannain 
are  well  sketched  by  Jost  in  his  Gesckichte  des  Judat' 
thums  u.  seiner  Sekten,  voL  iu  The  sketches  in  Milman*s 
History  o/the  Jevs,  ii,  461  sq.,  are  instructive  on  some 
points,  though  they  do  not  always  distinguish  between 
the  teaching  of  the  Tannain  and  of  later  rabbins.  See  also 
Chiarini,  Le  Talmmde;  Geiger,  Das  Judenthttm;  Grfitz, 
Gesch.  d,  Jttden,  voL  iv  (traiuL  N.  Y.  1874) ;  Role,  Kara- 
ites, ch.vi;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Bthr,  Lit,  p.  114  sq.; 
the  excellent  articles  on  the  Talmud  by  Dr.  Deutsch  in 
the  Quarterfy  Review,  Oct.  1867,  reprinted  in  the  Edec- 
tic  Review,  1867;  Christian  RemenArancer,  1868,  Oct.; 
A  mer.  Biblical  Repository,  2d  series,  ii,  261  aq. ;  Kitto, 
Journal  of  Sacred  Lit.  vi,  42  sq. ;  Edinburgh  Rev.  1878, 
Julv,  art.  ii ;  FUrst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  ii,  40  aq.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Mishneh.    See  Huldah. 

Mishdr,  the  (nisj^an;  Sept  Murwp,  also  wtitvii; 
Vulg.  planities  and  campestria ;  A.V.  **  the  plain**).  This 
word  is  applied  in  Scripture  to  any  plain  or  level  tract 
of  land,  as  in  1  Kings  xx,  28,  and  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10;  but 
in  a  number  of  passages  it  is  used  with  tbe  article  as  the 
proper  name  of  the  plateau  of  Moab ;  and  when  thus 
employed  it  is  generally  GrBdaed  in  the  Sept.  (Deot 
iii,  10 ;  Josh.  xiU,  9, 16, 17,  21 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  8, 21).  Stan- 
ley brings  out  the  meaning  of  this  word :  **  The  snoooth 
downs  (of  Moab)  received  a  special  name  (Miahor),  ex- 
pressive of  their  contrast  with  the  rough  and  rocky  soil 
of  the  west**  (Sin,  and  Pal  p.  817) ;  and  probably,  it 
might  be  added,  in  contrast  with  the  wooded  heights 
and  picturesque  vales  of  Gilead.  The  word  comes  firom 
the  root  ^^^t  ^  be  level  or  just,  and  b  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  a  moral  sense  (Psa.  xlv,  6 ;  cxliii,  10).  Stan- 
ley supposes  that  the  whole  of  the  upland  downs  east 
of  tbe  Jordan  are  called  Mishor,  and  that  this  fud  fixes 
the  true  site  of  the  battle  of  Aphek  (1  Kings  xx,  23  sq.). 
It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  word  Miafacr, 
in  the  description  of  that  battle,  will  bear  the  meaning 
thus  assigned  to  it.  It  appears  to  be  simply  pat  in  op- 
position to  Aarfm, "  hills.**  **  Their  gods  are  gods  of  £ibe 
hiUs,  therefore  they  were  stronger  than  we,  bat  let  a« 
fight  against  them  m  the  plain"  (mishor').    In  3  Chvoo. 
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xxri,  10,  nt^tkor  also  means  ''a  plain**  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan. AJs  a  proper  name,  or  a  special  appellative,  it  was 
given  onl J  to  the  great  plateau  of  Moab,  even  as  distin- 
^nished  horn  that  of  Bashan  (Dent,  iii,  10).  This  pla- 
teau commences  at  the  summit  of  that  range  of  hills,  or 
rather  lofty  banlu,  which  bounds  the  Jordan  valley,  and 
extends  in  a  smooth,  gently  undulating  surface  far  out 
into  the  desert  of  Arabia.  Medeba  was  one  of  its  chief 
cities,  and  hence  it  is  twice  called  **  the  Blishor  of  Me- 
deba** (Josh,  xiii,  9, 16).  It  formed  the  special  subject 
of  the  awful  curse  pronounced  by  Jeremiah — ^Judg- 
ment 10  come  upon  the  land  of  the  Mishor"  (xlviii,  21). 
It  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  pastures;  but  it  also 
contained  a  number  of  large  and  strong  cities,  the  ruins 
of  which  still  dot  its  surface  (Porter,  Damtucus,  ii,  188). 
— Kitto.     See  Moab;  Topographical  Tebms. 

Mishpat.    See  En-mishpat. 

Miahra.    See  Mishraite. 

Miah'raXte  (Heb.  MishraS^  '^'^tf Q,  gentUe,  used 
ooilectiTely,  flrom  some  noon  Mishra%  9^V)p,  perhaps 
sBppery;  Sept.  *B.fiaaapaiiv  v,  r.  'H/iaaapatfi,  Vulg. 
Mfuerti,  Anth.yer8.  ^  Bfishraites**),  an  inhabitant  of  a 
place  called  Mishra,  alluded  to  only  in  1  Ghron.  ii,  68, 
as  Ibcmded  by  the  descendants  of  Oileb,  and  associated 
with  the  Ithrites  and  others,  who  were  in  some  way 
connected  with  Kirjath-jearim ;  probably  therefore  a 
village  in  the  vicinity  of  this  last  town. 

Ifiaology  (from  /u^dv,  to  hate,  and  \6yoc,  reason) 
is  a  term  empk^red  to  designate  the  hatred  of  reason — 
the  most  unreasonable  kind  of  hatred  that  can  possibly 
be  thought  of.  But  as  reason  is  the  point  of  demarca- 
tion  between  man  and  bmte,  the  misologist  generally 
daima  to  be  opposed  only  to  the  false  application  of  the 
reasoning  powers.    See  Rkasom. 

Miaotheia  Om^cw,  to  hate,  and  ^tSCf  God)  is  ha- 
tred of  God  and  everything  divine — ^hatred  of  truth, 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  reason.  In  classic  Greek  we  only 
find  /iuro^toct  hating  the  gods,  godless  (iEsch.  Ag,  1090). 
Sometimes  the  word  is  changed  to  ^ofiiorig,  a  person 
hating  the  gods,  and  to  ^lofiimfroc,  a  person  hated  by 
the  gods.    The  mitotheitt  is  akin  to  the  muoiogisL    Sc^ 

MiSOLOOT. 

Miape'^reth  (Heb.  id,^Tn^'^^,e>mmeraiing;  Sept. 

HMoo^pa^  V.  r.  Ma<r^pa3),  one  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii,  7) ;  elsewhere  called 
MizpAK  (Ezra  ii,  2). 

ICIaractil,  XUia,  bbn-Abraham  (called  also  EHa 
Parmu),  a  noted  rabbi,  flourished  at  Constantinople  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  15th  oentuiy.  Misrachi  was 
versed  not  only  in  rabbinic  lore,  but  also  in  astronomy 
and  mathematics.  He  maintained  a  lively  controversy 
with  his  contemporary,  Mose  Kapsoli,  a  teacher  and 
judge  in  the  old  Romanesque  congregation  of  Jews  at 
Ooimtantinople  about  1500,  on  the  question  whether  the 
children  of  Karaites  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
rsbbinical  schools.  Kapsoli  denounced  the  practice  as 
iOcgaL  Misrachi  argued  not  only  that  it  was  lawful, 
bat  highly  expedient,  as  a  means  of  bringing  them  to 
eooibrm  to  rabbinism.  Misrachi  labored  much  in  the 
cause  of  Jewish  education.  He  died  about  1525.  Be- 
sides bis  Chiduehim  (B*^V^^n),  a  collection  of  novellas 
on  the  Sepher  Mizvoth  Gadol  of  Moses  de  Coucy,  and  a 
mper-commentary  on  Bashi's  Pentateuch  C^H^ttth  'd, 
or  rrnnn  I??  '^n'Jtp  rnb»  O) ;  he  wrote  also  a  trea- 
tise on  arithmetic,  "IBOanrOKb^;  also  *^BDttn  0, 
which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  O.  Schreckfuchs 
and  S.  Monster  (Basle,  1546).  See  FUrst,  ^iM.  ^iidL  ii, 
381;  'yduGe9dLd,Kar3erthwm9,u,9(A',  De  Rossi,  Z>w»- 
cmario  (Genn.  transL  by  Humberger),  p.  201;  Ether- 
idge, /ftfrod  to  HAr.  LiteraL  p.  461  sq.;  Caasel,  Leit/or 
imfirjStd.  Oeich.  u.  LUeraL  (Berlin,  1872),  p.  91; 
Glitz,  (7eacil.dL./tideii,viii,  292,  297;  Jost,  GescA.  d  Jk- 
des.  a. «.  Sdbten,  iii,  127;  Lindo*s  ConcUkUor  qfJL  Ma- 
bem^Itrael  (Lond.  1842),  p.  xxviii.     (R  P.) 


Mia^rephoth-ma'im  (fli!ih,Mitr^hoth''Ma'ffvm, 
a^P  nis^lisp,  huminge  of  mooter;  according  to  Kim- 
chi,  with  allusion  to  warm  baths ;  but,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 
from  lime-kilns  or  smelting^fnmaces  situated  near  the 
water;  Sept.  Ma^pe^w^  Matv,  Vulg.  aqua  Maure- 
photh),  a  place  between  Zidon  and  the  valley  of  Mix- 
peh,  whither  Joshua  pursued  the  allied  Canaanites  after 
the  defeat  of  Jabin  (Josh,  xi,  8);  from  which  passage, 
aB  well  as  from  the  only  other  where  the  place  is  men- 
tioned (Josh,  xiii,  6),  it  appears  to  have  been  a  valley 
(containing  springs  or  a  running  stream;  see  linger, 
De  thermU  Sidonis,  Lips.  1803),  situated  in  the  rooim- 
tainous  region,  near  the  northern  border  of  Canaan,  op- 
posite Mount  Lebanon ;  probably  therefore  in  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Leontes— a  position  that 
may  have  given  occasion  for  the  name  (L  q.  glass-houses 
by  the  water  side,  see  Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc)  by  fur- 
nishing facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  (a  sub- 
stance said  to  have  been  first  invented  in  this  region) 
from  the  sand  washed  down  by  the  stream.  Dr.  Thom- 
son {Land  and  Book,  i,  469)  still  adheres  to  a  location 
given  by  him  and  Scbulz  {BibUotheca  Sacra,  1855,  p. 
826)  at  a  collection  of  springs  called  Am^Afesherfi,  vriih. 
ruins  adjacent  on  the  shore  near  Ras  en-Nakura,  at  the 
foot  of  Jebel  Mushakka,  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
pUin  of  Akka  (Van  de  Yelde,  J/emotr,  p.  885);  but  the 
locality  is  entirely  too  far  south  of  Sidon. 

Miarepreaantation,  the  act  of  wilfully  represent- 
ing a  thing  otherwise  than  it  is.  We  ought  to  be  car^ 
ful  not  to  misrepresent  the  actions  of  others;  and  we 
should,  with  equal  solicitude,  avoid  any  misrepresenta- 
tions of  their  words.  Verbal  misrepreeentations  may  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  injury,  and  are  indicative  of 
radical  malevolence.  Words,  in  themselves,  and  taken 
in  their  insulated  state,  are  capaUe  of  diverse  mean- 
ings; and  he  who  reports  any  impressions  withoift  no- 
ticing what  went  bcibre,  or  what  followed  after,  may 
easily  pervert  the  most  harmless  into  the  most  criminal 
expressions;  or  cause  the  foulest  inferences  to  be  drawn 
f)rom  the  most  iimooent  discourse.  What  confusion  and 
inquietude  in  society,  what  suspensions  of  confidence, 
what  interruptions  of  good  neighborhood,  what  bitter- 
ness and  animosity,  are  occasioned  by  verbal  misrepre- 
sentations! How  often  has  the  fondest  love  been  thus 
blighted,  and  the  warmest  fUendship  turned  cold  I  The 
perverse  construction,  the  imperfect  repetition,  or  the 
mutilated  statement  of  what  others  have  said,  is  one  of 
the  common  expedients  which  the  artful  and  treachery 
ous  know  so  well  how  to  employ  to  serve  their  own  sin- 
ister ends,  to  promote  their  own  interested  views,  and 
to  produce  endless  feuds,  inextinguishable  jealousies, 
and  irreconcilable  aninaosities.  As  the  words  of  men 
may  thus  be  misrepresented  to  serve  the  most  mischiev- 
ous purposes,  it  eamestiy  behooves  us,  on  all  occasions, 
when  we  repeat  the  discourse  of  others,  to  adhere  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  words,  and  never  wilfully  to 
deviate  from  tl)e  sense.  We  ought  to  beware  of  stat^ 
ing  that  to  have  been  designed  as  a  positive  declaration 
which  was  intended  only  as  a  casual  supposition;  we 
are  not  to  represent  that  as  a  literal  affirmation  which 
was  meant  only  as  an  incidental  illustration,  or  as  a  figu- 
rative ornament;  for  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  render 
an  exact  copy  of  the  words,  and  yet  a  malicious  perver- 
sion of  the  sense.  But  when  we  report  what  others 
have  said,  and  particularly  when  the  interest  of  the  in- 
dividual is  in  the  least  dc^^ree  concerned  in  the  fidelity 
of  the  representation,  we*  are  not  only  to  repeat  the  ex- 
preasions  that  were  used,  but  the  sense  in  which  they 
were  at  the  time  designed  to  bear,  and  which  was  evi- 
dent either  from  the  context  of  the  disoouise  or  from 
the  manner  of  the  speaker.    See  Truth. 

By  subtle  queries,  invidious  remarks,  and  treacherous 
insinuations,  the  slanderer  infuses  doubt  into  the  mind 
of  one  respecting  the  int^^ty  or  the  conduct  of  an- 
other; and  thus  he  oiteiD.  effects  his  purpose  with  more 
safety  than  he  could  by  a  more  open  and  direct  attack. 
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Thus  he  gndoaUy  but  surely  nndennines  the  reputa- 
tion of  h^  neighbor,  or  supplants  those  who  seem  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  own  advancement.  As  secret 
is  more  dangerous  than  open  hostility,  so  the  characters 
of  m^i  are  often  more  irreparably  injured  by  calumnious 
suggestions  than  by  unreserved  and  unqu^ified  calum- 
nies. Sometimes  slander  is  covered  under  the  garb  of 
praise,  but  then  the  praise  is  never  bestowed  except 
where  it  is  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the  person,  by 
the  aversion  which  it  occasions,  or  the  jealousy  which 
it  inflames.  We  all  have  many  faults,  but  the  danderer 
aggravates  them  by  his  description.  Regardless  of  ad- 
herence to  truth,  he  distorts  and  magnifies  whatever 
he  relates.  Where  the  habit  of  falsehood,  as  in  the 
base  calumniator,  is  joined  with  a  malevolent  disposi- 
tion, venial  defects  are  magnified  into  criminal  atroci- 
ties; and  a  trivial  speck,  almost  too  small  to  be  noticed, 
is  spoken  of  as  an  incurable  ulceration.  The  malevo- 
lence of  the  slanderer  is  never  willing  to  balance  the 
vices  with  the  virtues,  the  defects  with  the  perfections 
of  the  human  character ;  but  he  censures  and  condemns 
without  moderation  or  indulgence.  Men  cannot  insure 
the  effect  which  they  intend,  the  issue  of  their  actions, 
or  the  success  of  their  exertions.  We  may  deserve,  but 
we  cannot  command  success.  Good  endeavors  and  hon- 
est efforts  are  in  our  power,  but  the  ultimate  event  is  in 
the  hands  of  Grod.  But  when  things  go  wrong,  when 
good  endeavors  are  frustrated,  and  pernicious  effects 
issue  from  good  principles  or  meritorious  attempts,  which 
oould  neither  have  been  prevented  nor  foreseen,  then 
how  apt  are  men  to  impute  the  unexpected  effect  to  de- 
liberate contrivance,  and  to  slander  the  intention  which 
they  ought  to  praise !  Thus,  those  who  are  ever  ready 
to  <»lnmniate  what  merits  praise,  impute  the  good  which 
follows  any  particular  action  to  chance,  and  the  evil  to 
design— Fellowes,  Body  of  Theology ,  ii,  824-329;  Buck, 
TheoL  Diet.  s.  y.    See  Slander. 

BCiBri-Bffendi,  a  Turkish  poet  and  religious  en- 
thusiast, is  noted  for  his  attempt  at  a  revolution,  under 
a  religious  garb,  during  the  reign  of  Achmet  III  (1708- 
1789).  Misri  was  bom  in  Egypt  about  1660.  Of  his 
personal  history  but  little  is  known  previous  to  1698. 
At  this  time  he  was  flourishing  at  Broussa  as  mollah, 
an  office  both  of  an  ecclesiastical  and  civil  character,  cor- 
responding somewhat  to  our  ^  j  ustice  of  the  peace."  See 
Mollah.  Dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  tWe 
war  against  Austria  was  conducted,  and  believing  him- 
self inspired  for  leadership,  he  gathered  about  him  three 
thousand  fanatics,  and  with  these  crossed  the  Bospho- 
rus,  landed  at  Adrianople.  and  stormed  the  great  mosque, 
in  which  the  sultan,  witn  his  court,  was  at  the  time  at- 
tending the  noon-service.  Misri  was  defeated  in  his  at- 
tempt, and  he  was  arrested  with  his  ringleaders  and  car^ 
ried  back  to  Broussa.  No  other  punishment  was  in- 
flicted, because  Misri  had  gained  popular  favor  by  his 
religious  enthusiasm.  The  occurrence  of  a  large  fire 
and  a  violent  earthquake  two  days  after  Misri^s  re- 
moval disturbed  the  popular  mind,  and  it  was  generally 
held  that  Misri  had  been  truthful  in  his  declarations, 
and  he  was  hereafter  regarded  as  endowed  with  supers 
natural  visions.  The  sultan  even  requested  Misri  to  re- 
turn ;  but  he  refused,  declaring  his  mission  finished,  as 
he  had  accomplished  the  task  of  rousing  the  authorities 
to  more  vigorous  action  towards  the  Austrians.  Here- 
after Misri  gave  himself  up  to  religious  studies,  and 
wrote  poetry  on  sacred  subjects.  The  most  important 
of  his  productions  celebrates  the  tncamation  ofChritt, 
wherein  it  is  said,  ^  I  am  always  with  Jesus,  and  united 
with  him."  These  verses,  because  Misri's  production, 
received  the  certificate  of  orthodoxy,  but  it  was  ordered 
also  that  they  be  prefaced  by  these  warning  words: 
"  Whosoever  writes  verses  like  these  of  Misri  shall  be 
committed  to  the  flames;  Misri  alone  shall  be  spared, 
for  we  cannot  condemn  one  who  is  possessed  with  en- 
thusiasoLr  There  is  little  left  of  the  poetical  composi- 
tions of  Bfisri,  and  that  little  is  not  printed.  The  pa- 
triarch CaUinicos,  who  was  in  friendly  relations  with 


some  eminent  Protestant  members  of  the  Gennan  uni- 
versities, was  Misri's  intimate  friend.  Misri  died  at 
Broussa  in  1710.— Hoefer,  Now,  Biog.  GMrak,  s.  ▼. 

Miasabib.    See  Maoor-missabib; 

BCisaa  Catachmnendnun  is  the  name  of  that 
portion  of  the  liturgies  of  the  early  Church  at  which 
catechumens  were  permitted  to  be  present.  It  consisted 
of  the  Prefatory  Prayer,  the  Hymn,  the  little  Entrance, 
the  Trisagion,  the  Epistle  and  Goqiel,  and  the  Prayers 
after  the  GospeL  Before  the  Great  Entrance,  or  pro- 
cession of  the  elements  to  the  altar,  all  the  catechumens 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  church,  with  such  words  of 
dismissal  as  those  used  in  the  Litnrgy  of  St.  Chiysos- 
tom:  ''As  many  as  are  catechumens  depart;  catechu- 
mens depart;  as  many  as  are  catechumens  depart;  kt 
none  of  the  catechumens  remain.**  The  catechumens 
being  still  unbapUzed,  it  was  not  considered  fltting  that 
they  should  witness  the  actual  celebration  of  the  holy 
Eucharist,  though  they  were  permitted  to  take  part  in 
the  earlier  prayers  of  the  lituigy,  and  to  hear  the  read- 
ing of  holy  Soipture. — Bona,  Her,  Uhtrg,  i,  16 ;  Bing- 
ham, Origme*  Ecdetiastica^  p.  10,  114,  567,  677  et  sq.; 
Biddle,  Christian  Aniiguitie$f  p.  192  sq.;  Coleman,  J n- 
cieniChrittiamfyExea^iJied,  p.  no,  ISO,  185,  Uh.  See 
Catbchumkns. 

BCioaa  Fidelium,  a  term  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
liturgy,  as  distinguished  from  that  portion  at  which 
only  catechumens  were  allowed  to  be  present  See 
MissA  Catbghuuienobum. 


Miasa  Pneaanotificatdnmi  is  the  term  applied 
to  a  eucharistic  office,  observed  by  the  advocates  of 
the  doctrine  of  transubetantiation,  and  in  whidi  the 
great  oblation  is  made  and  communion  administered 
with  elements  consecrated  at  a  previous  celebratioii. 

The  49th  canon  of  Laodicea  (q.  v.),  which  dates  firom 
the  4th  century,  states  that  bread  ought  not  to  be  of- 
fered during  Lent,  save  on  the  Sabbath-day  and  Lonfs- 
day.  The  62d  canon  of  the  council  in  Trullo,  or  Qnini- 
sext  (A.D.  692),  renewed  this  canon,  and  ordered  the 
use  of  the  rite  of  the  presanctified  every  day  in  Lesat 
except  on  Saturday,  the  Lord*»-day,  and  the  Feast  of 
the  Annunciation.  The  Greek  Church  has  accepted 
these  regulations,  and  dosely  followed  them,  excepting 
that  the  Liturgy  of  Basil  is  said  on  Maundy-Thursday  and 
on  Easter  eve,  instead  of  the  presanctified  mass  (Neale, 
Hist,  East,  Ch,  pt.  i,  chap,  vii,  p.  713).  For  the  rite  it- 
self we  refer  to  Goar,  Euchologium ;  Neale,  Hist,  East, 
Ch,;  and  Renaudot,  Litutg,  Or,  CoUectio  (ed.  1847),  i, 
76.  We  have  room  here  only  for  its  essentials,  and  in 
presenting  these  depend  chiefly  upon  Neale,  who  says 
that,  technically  speaking,  the  office  of  the  presanctified 
is  merely  an  addition  to  the  usual  vespers. 

In  the  prothesis  of  the  Simday  preceding,  when  res- 
ervation is  to  be  made,  the  priest,  having  as  usual  cut 
and  stabbed  the  first  loaf,  cuts  also  the  other  loaves,  say- 
ing for  each,  ''In  remembrance,**  etc,  as  in  the  usual  of- 
fice. Then  he  pours  forth  wine  and  water  in  the  holy 
chalice.  When  he  is  about  to  sign  the  loaves,  he  ipeaka 
in  the  singular,  "Make  this  bread,"  because  Christ  is 
one.  He  elevates  all  the  loaves  together,  and  breaks 
the  first  loaf  of  the  oblations,  and  puts  the  portion  in 
the  holy  cup,  and  pours  in  the  warm  water  as  usual. 
Then  taking  the  holy  spoon  in  his  right  hand,  he  dips 
it  in  the  holy  blood;  and  in  the  left  hand  he  takes  each 
loaf  by  turns,  and  holding  the  holy  spoon  that  has  been 
dipped  in  the  holy  blood,  he  moves  it  crosswise  on  the 
part  where  the  cross  has  been  made  on  the  crumb,  and 
puts  it  away  in  the  artophorion.  So  with  the  other 
loaves  of  reservation.  In  the  rite  itself,  after  the  pray- 
ers and  responses  of  the  three  antiphons,  while  the  tro- 
paria  are  sung,  the  priest  goes  to  the  holy  prothesis, 
and  taking  the  presanctified  bread  from  the  artopho- 
rion, puts  it  with  great  reverence  on  the  holy  disk, 
putting  also  wine  and  water,  after  the  accustomed  man- 
ner, into  the  holy  chalice,  and  saying,  not  the  prayer  of 
prothesis,  but  only.  Through  the  prayers  of  our  hohf  Fa- 
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tkeTf  Lord,  God,  Jetus  Christ,  k<tve  mercif  upon  us.  For 
tiw  •acrifice  is  presanctified  and  aooompliihed.  After 
the  Cathisma,  etc,  the  little  entrance  takes  place  with- 
out the  Gospel ;  then  the  prayers  oi  the  cateGhnmens, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  fiuthfal,  in  the  second  of  which 
IS)  **  Behold  at  the  present  time  his  spotless  body  and 
quickening  blood  entering  in,  and  about  to  be  proposed 
on  this  mystic  table,  invisibly  attended  by  the  molti- 
tnde  of  the  heavenly  hoet."  Then  is  song  the  hynm, 
*'Now  the  heavenly  powers  invisible  minister  with  us, 
ior  behcdd  the  King  of  Gk>ry  is  borne  in.  Behold  the 
mystic  eacriliee,  hanng  been  perfected,  is  attended  by 
angds :  with  faith  and  love  let  us  draw  near,  that  we 
may  become  partakers  of  life  etemaL'*  After  this  the 
great  entrance  is  made,  but  instead  of  the  prayer  of  the 
diembic  hymn,  the  fifty-firat  Psalm  is  said.  After 
the  entrance,  the  deacon  says,  ^  Let  us  accomplish  our 
evening  sopplication  unto  the  Lord.  For  the  proposed 
ahd  presancdfied  gifts,  let,**  etc  In  the  following  prayer 
occur  the  words,  *^  Look  down  on  us  who  are  standing 
by  this  h<dy  altar  as  by  thy  cherubic  throne,  on  which 
thine  only-begotten  Son  and  our  Qod  Lb  resting  in  the 
piDposed  and  fearful  mysteries.''  After  further  prayers, 
the  priest,  the  divine  gifts  being  covered,  stretches  out 
his  hand  and  touches  the  quickening  blood  with  rever- 
ence and  great  fear;  and  when  the  deacon  says,  ''Let 
us  attend,"  the  priest  exclaims,  ^  Holy  things  presancti- 
fied  for  holy  persons."  Then,  having  unveiled  them,  he 
finishes  the  participation  of  the  divine  gifts.  The  com- 
munion being  finished,  and  the  holy  things  that  remain 
being  taken  away  from  the  holy  table,  the  concluding 
IHcayen  are  made. 

In  the  controversy  regarding  this  rite  between  cardi- 
nal Humbert  and  Nicetas  Pectoratus,  the  only  matter 
of  real  liturgical  interest  appears  to  be  Humbert's  ob- 
jeetioQ  that  a  double  oblation  is  made  of  the  same  thing 
— first  in  the  liturgy,  in  which  it  is  consecrated,  next  in 
that  in  which  it  is  received.  Neale  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  the  second  oblation.  "  The  mere  fact  of  the 
great  entrance,"  he  writes,  ''without  any  formal  obla^ 
tion,  and  simply  considered,  does  not  involve  of  neces- 
sity a  sacrifice." 

Leo  Allatins,  in  his  tract  on  this  rite  (at  the  end  of 
his  work,  De  EccL  Occ  H  Or,  Perpetua  CoMeruione), 
names  several  variations.  One  is  on  the  point  Just 
mendoned :  "  Alii  sustoUebant  Prasanctificata.  Alii  non 
exaltabant,  sed  tantum  modo  tangebant"  (1595).  An- 
other important  variation  is, "  Oonstantinopolitanus  pre- 
sanctificatnm  panem  sanguine  non  tingit;  cnteri  tin- 
gmt"  (1598).  Again,  as  to  the  times  when  the  rite  is 
used,  "Alii,  prima  et  secunda •prims  jejuniorum  heb- 
domadis  ferits,  Prasanctificata  non  celebrant;  alii  ode- 
brant"  (1594> 

In  the  Boman  Chiaroh  the  omission  of  consecration  is 
limited  to  Good  Friday  and  Easter  eve.  The  Missal 
rnbcie  ibr  "  Feria  ▼  in  Gcsna  Domini"  is, "  Hodie  saoer- 
dos  ooDsecrat  duas  hoetiss,  quarum  unam  sumit,  alteram 
reservat  pro  die  sequenti,  in  quo  non  confidtnr  sacra- 
moitnm ;  reservat  etiam  aliqnas  particulas  consecrates, 
St  opus  fuerit,  pro  infirmb;  sanguinem  ren  totum  su- 
mb;  et  ante  abhitionem  digitorum  ponit  hostiam  re- 
servatam  in  alio  caHce,  quem  diaoonns  palla  et  patena 
cooperit,  et  deeuper  velum  expandit,  et  in  medio  altaris 
ooDocat." 

On  Good  Friday  the  reserved  host  is  brought  in  pro- 
eesBion  to  the  altar,  after  the  adoration  of  the  cross, 
while  the  hymn  is  sung,  "Yexilla  Regis  prodeunt" 
"Gum  venerit  saoerdos  ad  ahare,  posito  super  iQud  ca- 
lioe,  genuflexns  snrsum  incensat  et  acoedens  deponit 
hnstiam  ex  calice  super  patenam  quam  diaconus  tenet; 
et  aodpiene  patenam  de  manu  diaooni,  hostiam  sacram 
ponit  super  corponde,  nihil  dioens.  .  .  .  Interim  diaco- 
nus impcmit  vinom  in  calioem  et  subdiaoonus  aquam, 
quam  saoerdos  non  benedicit,  nee  didt  super  earn  (na- 
tionem  eonsoetam ;  sed  aodpiens  calicem  a  diaoono  po- 
nit super  altare  nihil  dicens ;  et  diaconus  ilium  cooperit 
falla."    After  censing  the  oUations  and  the  altar,  the 


priest,  turning  to  the  people,  says  as  usual,  "  Orati  fra- 
tres  ut  meum  ac  vestrum  sacrifidum  acceptabile  fiat" 
"Tunc  celebrans  .  .  .  supponit  patenam  sacramento, 
quod  in  dextera  aodpiens  elevat  ut  videri  posdt  a  po- 
pulo ;  et  statim  supra  calioem  dividit  in  tres  partes,  qua- 
rum  ultinuun  mittit  in  calicem  more  solito,  nihil  dicens. 
Pax  Domini  non  didtur  nee  Agnus  Dei,  neque  pads  os» 
culum  datur."  The  priest's  prayer  before  reception  fol- 
lows. "  £t  sumit  Corpus  reverenter."  "  Deinde  omissis 
onmibus  quas  did  solent  ante  sumptionem  sanguinis, 
immediate  partioulam  hostin  cum  vino  reverenter  su^ 
mit  de  calice."  "Quod  ore  sumpsimus,"  etc  "  Non  di- 
dtur Corpus  tuum  Domine,  nee  Post  Communio,  nee 
Placeat  libi,  nee  datur  Benedictio;  sed  fiusta  reverentia 
coram  altare  saoerdos  cum  ministris  discedit;  et  dicun- 
turVespem  sine  cantu;  et  denudatnr  altare." 

The  prindple  upon  which  these  regulations  regarding 
Lent  are  founded  is  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  feast,  and  the 
consecration  service  is  proper  only  for  festivals.  The 
Sabbath  as  well  as  the  Sunday  was  a  stated  feast  in  the 
early  Chnrch,  and  the  Western  Church  received  the  La- 
odicssan  canon ;  but  in  later  times  in  the  Roman  obedi- 
ence Saturday  has  been  held  a  fast.  Yet  Socrates  {E, 
H,  V,  21)  tdto  us  that  at  Rome  they  fasted  three  weeks 
before  Easter,  exoepttng  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  See 
Bingham,  Origmes  JSodeiiastictB,  bk.  xv,  ch.  iv,  §  12. 

For  a  statement  of  the  podtion  in  which  the  Chnrbh 
of  England  standi  on  these  questions,  see  Bhmt,  Anno- 
tated Book  of  Common  Prater  (in  the  notes  for  Good 
Friday).  SeeBlBoBbmt,IHcLl)octrbHilandMi8torical 
Tkeohgjff  s.  v. 

Missa  Sicca,  or  dry  service,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  consists  in  the  redtal  of  the  ordinary  of  the  mass 
without  the  canon,  there  being  ndther  consecration  nor 
communion.  The  rite  is  described  and  commented  upon 
by  Durandus,  RaHonak,  lY,  i,  23 ;  Dnrantus,  De  Ritibits, 
n,  iv ;  Bona,  Kenan  LUurg,  I,  xv,  6;  Martene, De  Ant, 
EccL  Rittbus,  I,  iii,  1 ;  Bingham,  A  ntiq,  XV,  iv,  5 ;  Neale, 
Eastern  Church,  I,  vii,  4.  "As  the  canons  forbid  priests 
to  celebrate  the  liturgy  more  than  once  in  the  day,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  urgent  necessity ;  and  as  some  covetous 
and  wicked  priests  were  desirous  of  cdebrating  more 
frequently,  with  the  object  of  recdving  oblations  from 
the  people;  they  availed  themsdves  of  the  missa  sicca, 
and  thus  deceived  the  people,  who  intended  to  offer  their 
prayers  and  alms  at  a  real  commemoration  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ"  (Palmer).  Tl|e  earliest  mention  of  this 
abuse  is  its  condemnation  in  the  Capitulars  of  Charle- 
magne (Neale),  that  is,  in  A.D.  805 :  the  leading  exam- 
ple is  its  practice  by  SL  Louis,  who  died  A.D.  1270.  Du- 
rantus  says  that  the  book  Liber  Sacerdotalis,  in  which 
this  rite  is  described,  was  approved  by  Leo  X ;  and  he 
finds  the  Bfissa  Sicca  in  the  passage  of  Socrates,  Hist,  v, 
22,  where  Leo  AUatius  finds  the  rite  of  the  presanctified. 
The  more  learned  Roman  theologians  of  Uie  16th  cen- 
tury condemned  this  abuse,  and  Bona  states  its  general 
suppression.  Neale,  however,  says  that  it  was  common 
in  Belgium  as  late  as  A.D.  1780.  The  rite  was  never 
in  use  in  the  East,  except  in  Egypt 

Neale  has  charged  the  Church  of  England  with  de- 
liberatdy  retaining  the  Missa  Sicca,  but  Blunt  {Diet,  of 
n%$t.  and  Doctrinal  TheoL  s.  v.)  holds  that  "this  charge 
is  without  foundation.  There  is  an  essential  difl^erence 
between  the  use  of  the  eucharistic  hymns,  without  which 
the  rite  could  hardly  be  called  a  Missa,  and  the  use  of 
the  prayer  for  the  Church  militant  only,  made  real,  as 
far  as  can  be,  by  the  offering  of  alms^  The  English 
custom  is  not  an  approval  of  abstaining  from  commun- 
ion, such  aB  certainly  was  more  or  less  implied  in  the 
Missa  Sicca,  but  a  practical  illustration  of  the  words  of 
the  priest's  exhortation, '  I  for  my  part  shall  be  ready,' 
and  a  protest  against  the  remissness  of  the  people."  See 
Palmer,  Originea  Liturgica,  ii,  164, 165.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Missal  (Lat  Missals  plenarium,  or  simply  Pleno' 
rium)  IB  the  name  given  to  an  ofiice-book  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chureh,  containing  the  liturgy,  i.  e.  all  of  the 
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lltaigy  required  for  the  oelebratioo  of  the  Matt  (q.  v.) 
or  Miasa^yiz.  the  fixed  Ordtnary  (q.y.)}  ^'^  Ccaum  (q.v.)> 
with  the  changeable  Introtit,  Collectt,  I^nttlet,  Goipeltf 
etc  In  the  early  Western  Church  it  was  called  tacra" 
meiUcuium,  hot  it  then  contained  only  parts  of  what  u 
now  comprehended  in  the  MUtaL  Some  copies,  as  re- 
qaired  in  every  parish  by  the  bishops,  contained  the 
Gospels,  the  sacramentary,  prayers,  prefaces,  benedic- 
tions, and  the  canon,  the  lectionary,  a  book  of  epistles, 
and  the  antiphon,  or,  in  a  word,  all  that  was  to  be  sung 
by  the  priest  at  the  altar,  and  by  the  ministers  in  the 
ambon.  These  books  were  called  Pknart  (q.  ▼.),  i.  e. 
complete  or  fuH;  bat  usually  their  contents  were  dis- 
tributed into  separate  volnmea— the  Gradual,  Golleotar, 
Benedictional,  Hymnar,  etc  The  complete  Missal  was 
requisite  when  priests,  from  the  9th  century,  began  to 
say  low  masses,  and  espedaUy  for  country  clergy;  as 
laymen,  by  the  Capitulars  of  789,  were  forbidden  to 
sing  the  lessons  and  alleluia,  and  the  priests  were  re- 
quired to  sing  the  Sanctus  with  the  people  before  the 
canon  was  commenced.  The  earliest  Frank,  Gothic,  or 
Galilean  missals,  of  the  6th  century,  contained  only  the 
portion  of  the  liturgy  recited  by  a  bishop  or  priest— that 
is,  the  canon,  prayers,  and  prefaces.  At  a  later  date, 
those  of  small  churches  comprised  the  Introit,  Gradual, 
Alleluia,  Tract,  Offertory,  Sanctus,  and  Communion, 
where,  although  there  were  a  deacon  and  subdeaoon, 
the  smallness  of  the  choir  required  the  celebrant  and  his 
two  assistants  to  chant  together. 

The  Missal  was  probably  compiled  near  the  close  of  the 
5th  century,  was  amplified  by  Gelasius  I,  and  corrected 
by  pope  Gregory  L  But,  although  the  Missal  was  con- 
tained in  the  Gregorian  rite,  it  appeared  in  such  varied 
forms  in  different  churches,  and  frequently  with  so  many 
improper  additions,  that  the  wish  for  an  emendation  be- 
came general,  and,  having  been  expressed  at  the  Council 
of  Basle,  and  in  1536  at  a  synod  at  Cologne,  it  was  suc- 
cessfully urged  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  council  no  agreemen  t  could  be  effected.  In  the 
eighteenth  session  a  commission  was  appointed,  which, 
however,  could  not  bring  to  an  end  the  work  intrusted 
to  it;  whereupon  the  council,  in  the  twenty-fifth  ses- 
sion, resolved  upon  recommending  to  the  pope  the  re- 
form of  the  Breviary,  Missal,  and  Rituals.  As  the  ques- 
tion was  not  to  create  a  new  liturgy,  but  to  purify  the 
existing  one,  to  restore  it  to  its  original  simplicity,  etc, 
the  work  was  recommended  to  be  done  in  Rome.  It  was 
commenced  under  Pius  IV,  and  completed  under  Pius  V. 
The  only  members  of  the  commission  whose  names  are 
known  are  cardinal  Bernardino  Scossi  and  Tomaso  Gol- 
duelli,  bishop  of  Asaph.  Perhaps  a  great  share  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  may  be  ascribed  to  cardinal  Sir- 
let  and  to  the  learned  Giulio  Poggi.  The  new  Missal 
appeared  in  1570 ;  it  was  followed  by  two  reviuons  un- 
der Clement  VIII  (buU  of  July  7, 1604)  and  Urban  Till 
(bull  of  Sept.  2, 1634).  It  is  composed  of  an  introduc- 
tion, three  parts,  and  an  appendix.  The  introduction 
gives  the  cidendar,  the  general  rubrics,  a  summary  of 
the  rite,  and  instructions  about  possible  deficiencies. 
The  three  parts  are :  1.  **  Proprium  missarum  de  tem- 
pore,** with  the  formularies  for  the  successive  solemni- 
ties of  the  year.  It  treats  of  all  the  Sundays,  from  the 
first  Sunday  of  Advent  to  the  last  after  Pentecost.  The 
whole  ecclesiastical  year  pivots  around  the  three  capital 
feast-days:  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost — Easter 
being  the  centre.  Between  the  Saturday  before  Easter 
and  Easter  Sunday  the  Ordo  Missal  is  inserted.  2. 
**  Proprium  missarum  de  Sanctis"  contains  the  formula- 
ries for  the  celebration  of  the  mass  on  particular  feasts 
of  saints,  etc  This  part  of  the  Missal  is  arranged  after 
the  months  and  days  of  the  civil  year.  3.  "  Commune 
sanctorum"  is  a  kind  of  complement  of  the  preceding 
for  such  saint-days  as  have  no  particular  mass-formular 
in  proprium.  The  division  is  founded  on  the  character 
of  the  saint,  and  on  the  order  of  rank  as  given  by  the 
Htany  of  All  Saints.    There  are  mass-formularies  for 

"^  vigil  of  an  apostle-day,  for  the  days  of  the  martyrs, 


within  and  without  the  Easter  period,  for  the  days  of 
the  confenors,  the  virgins,  and  of  those  who  did  not  die 
in  the  virginal  state.  The  Append^  is  very  comprehen- 
sive :  it  gives  the  annual  mass,  different  votival  masses, 
and  the  masses  for  the  deceased,  several  benediciioBs, 
and,  lastly,  the  masses  for  such  feasts  or  commemonitiooB 
as  are  celebrated  in  certain  places  with  papal  approba- 
tion, and  called  therefore  ^  Misste  ex  indolto  apostoUoo." 

In  the  Anglican  Church,  previous  to  the  Kefonnatkm, 
the  missals  used  varied  very  greatly ;  and  even  after  the 
compilation  of  the  Roman  Missal,  the  Eni^ish  missik 
known  as  ^  Sarum  Use,"  **  Hereford  Use,"  '*  Uncohi  Use," 
**  Bangor  Use,"  etc,  continued  to  be  general  Near  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  however,  the  Jesoits  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  Roman  Miasal  into  the  Romish  diurcfaes 
of  England.  The  old  missals,  before  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  were  generally  written  in  the  most  sump- 
tuous manner,  ornamented  with  beautiful  initials,  and 
most  splendidly  bound.  A  kind  of  large  Gothic  kttte 
(monachal  writing),  for  the  writing  of  the  missals,  came 
into  use  in  the  18th  century.  After  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  patterns  were  cut  after  these  lettecB, 
and  used  for  the  printing  of  missals;  hence  the  name 
of  miasal  letters  given  to  a  certain  kind  of  large  types. 
The  missal  of  the  Oriental  rites  differs  from  that  of  the 
Roman  Church,  each  having,  for  the  most  part,  its  own 
proper  form.  See  Rosarius,  Obtervaiitmet ;  Pisart,£»- 
potiHo  Bubkarum  mittaUt;  Mohrenius,  Erpot,  Miatm 
atque  Rubiecurum;  Huebner^  Hittoria  Mitttt;  Lewis, 
BibUj  Missal,  attd  Breviary  ;  Maskell,  Disteri,  ch.  iv,  p. 
xlix  sq.,  Ixix  sq. ;  Zaccaria,  BibUotkeca  BituaHs,  i,  39 
sq.;  Palmer,  OrigiMS  Liturgica,  i.  Ill,  808;  Wakott, 
Sacred  A  rchtBohgy,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Missi  Domlnioi  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  extraor- 
dinary commissaries  sent  by  the  Carlovingian  dynasties 
to  different  parts  of  their  dominions  for  various  purposes 
of  civil  and  ecdesiasdcal  government.  The  importance 
of  these  offioen  was  vastly  increased  by  Charles  the 
Great,  who  employed  them  as  an  efficacious  means  of 
restraining  the  dangerous  power  of  the  dukes;  but  the 
importance  thus  given  to  these  dignitaries  having  proved 
under  Pepin  to  be  dangerous  to  royal  authority,  Charies 
strove  to  weaken  them,  and  destroy  their  power  alto- 
gether, by  transferring  their  supervisory  functions  over 
the  jurisdictions  of  the  counts,  the  administration  of  the 
bishops,  etc,  to  the  misn  domimcL  llie  whole  empire 
was  accordingly  divided  into  districts  (misaatica,  legs* 
tiones),  coinciding  generally  with  the  province  of  a  met- 
ropolitan. The  missi  received  special  instructions  re- 
garding the  different  points  of  their  mission.  So  great 
was  the  importance  the  emperor  attached  to  the  carefiil 
execution  of  his  designs,  that  to  the  written  instructions 
always  given  to  his  travelling  representatives,  he  fre- 
quently added  oral  explanation  and  discussion.  Thus 
the  missi  became  the  organ  by  which  the  central  au- 
thority managed  the  administration  of  the  whole  em- 
pire; and  there  was,  in  fact,  no  part  of  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment entirely  removed  from  their  competence.  Their 
principal  duties  were  as  follows:  (1)  To  see  that  the 
laws,  both  of  the  State  and  the  Church,  were  observed. 
(2)  To  superintend  Jurisdiction.  In  whatever  cause  or 
suit  there  was  no  decision  given  by  the  court,  the  deci- 
sion was  expected  firom  the  missi;  they  also  received 
complaints  against  the  courts.  To  that  effect  they 
held  sessions  four  times  every  3rear  in  different  places. 
They  appointed  meUores  et  veteriores,  whose  duty  it  wss 
to  denounce  the  crimes,  transgressions,  etc,  that  had 
transpired.  (3)  To  superintend  the  execution  of  the  laws 
regaiding  the  army,  and  to  exact  the  fine  of  sixty  solid! 
(heribannum)  fVom  the  defaulters.  (4)  To  generslly 
supervise  the  possessions  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church, 
and  to  make  registers  and  descriptions  thereof.  To 
carry  out  these  measures  the  missi  held  a  kind  of  diet 
(placita  provincia),  and  at  these  sessions  the  superior 
clergy,  the  counts,  and  some  other  officers,  were  obliged 
to  appear,  under  penalty  of  the  heribann.  Those  who 
persisted  in  their  refusal  were  denoonced  to  the  king. 
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The  miau  wen  expected  to  give  detailed  acootints  of 
their  miasioa  at  court.  In  difficult  matters,  of  which 
they  dedined  to  take  the  responaihility,  the  decimon 
was  1^  to  the  king.  Every  one  to  whom  justice  had 
been  denied  by  the  court  and  the  miasi  had  always  re- 
sort to  the  king.  In  order  to  give  the  miasi  sufficient 
authority,  they  were  allowed  the  right  of  imposing  the 
fine  of  the  heribann ;  and  the  disobedient  were  threat- 
ened even  with  death.  Compensations  were  allowed 
them  for  the  expenses  of  their  travels.  See  Franc,  de 
Ko3re,  De  Mistu  dommicie,  eorum  officio  H  potestate ; 
Nenhanaa^  De  Miss,  domttk  ad  discipHit,  pubL  (Leipaic, 
1744, 8vo).     (J.H.W.) 

Mission  is  the  word  used  by  Roman  Catholics,  An- 
^canSy  and  American  Ritualists  in  a  sense  somewhat 
svnonymoos  to  the  word  Revival  (q.  v.).  Among  Ro- 
man Catholics  the  Mission  is  a  secies  of  special  services, 
oondacted  generally  by  propagandists,  who  do  not  them- 
sdves  preside  over  a  parish ;  they  are  mostly  members 
of  a  monastic  order.  The  word  **  Mission**  in  this  sense 
is  of  recent  use.  In  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Pnxestant  Episcopal  Church  the  word  designates  "a 
series  of  services  in  which  prayer,  praise,  preaching,  and 
penooal  exbortarion  are  the  main  features,  and  is  in- 
tended to  call  souls  to  repentance  and  faith',  and  deepen 
the  spiritual  life  in  the  faithful.**  The  **  mission**  is 
conducted  in  a  particular  parish,  or  in  a  number  of 
parishes  at  once,  directed  by  the  rector,  or  by  some 
priest  experienced  in  such  matters,  whom  he  obtains  to 
aid  him.  "  Its  themes  are  heaven,  hell,  the  judgment, 
sin,  the  atonement  for  sin,  God*s  justice,  and  God*s 
mercy.**  *'The  purpose  is  the  proclamation  of  the  old 
foundations  of  faith  and  repentance  to  souls  steeped 
in  woridliness  and  forgetftd  of  their  destiny,  whether 
they  be  the  souls  of  the  baptized  or  the  mibaptized.** 
The  usual  period  of  the  year  for  the  **  mission**  is  the 
season  of  LerU  (q.  v.).  In  England  it  has  been  the 
pracrice  for  years.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Churdi  Journal  (March  12, 1874),  after  describing  the 
interest  awakened  by  the  mission  services  in  the  Eng- 
lish metropolis  (in  1874),  says  that  the  bishops,  persuad- 
ed by  the  good  results  of  the  propriety  of  the  missions, 
^'have  declined  to  lay  down  special  rules,  and  trust  to 
the  loyalty  of  the  clergy  to  conduct  the  mission  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Church,**  and  then  adds 
that  **  the  defgy  are  now  too  busy  with  the  real  work 
of  the  mission  to  discuss  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
*Amen,'  the  length  of  surplices,  and  the  color  of  stoles." 
In  the  United  States  it  has  as  yet  fonnd  favor  with  few 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches.  A  serious  obsta- 
cle is  the  Liturgy,  In  the  mission  the  largest  sponta- 
neity and  freedom  are  allowed.  Prayers  are  extempo- 
raneous. The  preaching  is  pungent  and  personal.  The 
nnging  ia  participated  in  by  the  whole  congregation, 
and  familiar  hymns  and  tunes  are  selected.  The  ten- 
dency is  towards  a  general  introduction  of  the  ^mis- 
sion** into  all  Protestant  Episcopal  churches.  The 
Ckurek  Journal  and  Gospel  Messenger  of  Dec.  25, 1878, 
made  a  special  plea  in  its  behalf,  and  the  Rev.  R  P. 
Morgan  has  published  a  book  to  enlist  his  Church  in 
revival  work.     See  Retreat.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mission,  Inner.    See  Inner  Missions. 

Mission -Priests  is  the  name  by  which  those 
priests  of  Rome  are  designated  who  have  been  educated 
fur  mission  work  at  home  or  abroad.  There  are  certain 
monastic  insUtutions  that  greatly  aid  in  this  work.  In- 
deed, several  monastic  orders  aim  particularly  at  mis- 
nooaiy  work,  e.  g.  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  the 
Congrtgation  qfSU  Vincent  of  Paula,  or  Latarists  (q.  v.), 
the  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Sacrammls,  the  Congre- 
gation  ^  Jesus  and  Mctrg  [see  Eudists],  etc. 

Mission-Sohools.    These  are  of  two  kinds. 

(1.)  The  achoola  aiming  to  supply  the  particular  want 
of  the  missioDary  before  he  enters  the  field,  fitting  him 
in  his  theological  stodies,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
foagee^  etc;,  for  the  work  in  view.   This  class  of  schools 


have  been  but  recently  organized  among  the  English- 
speaking  people.  In  G^ermany  they  have  existed  for 
some  time.  Usually,  however,  the  course  of  study  is 
inferior  to  the  university  course  in  theology.  English 
and  American  schools  for  missionaries  seek  to  afford  the 
best  advantages  possible.  Several  American  religious 
bodies  have  schools  for  the  training  of  native  missiona- 
ries in  the  country  where  they  are  to  labor.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  such  an 
institution  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  The  Church  of 
England  has  a  number  of  them,  particularly  in  India 
and  Africa.  In  the  United  States  there  are  facilities  for 
missionary  training  provided  at  Yale  College,  Boston 
University,  and  Syracuse  University.  The  different 
theological  seminaries  have  lectures  on  Missions  and 
on  Comparative  Beligum  to  aid  those  preparing  for  the 
ministry  with  a  posedbility  of  missionary  service. 

(2.)  Institutions  aiming  to  aid  the  missionary  in 
propagating  Christianity,  or  seeking  to  prepare  the  way 
by  educating  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  more  capable  of  understanding  and  appreciating 
the  facts  and  evidences,  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
Scripture.  Another  reason  for  such  an  education  is 
thkt  it  procures  means  and  opens  ways  of  access  to  the 
people,  and  opportunities  of  preaching  to  them.  "  Ig- 
norant of  God  and  his  law,  as  well  as  of  their  own,  and 
the  moral  character  of  the  world;  content  with  mental 
inactivity,  and  indifferent  to  moral  elevation ;  untaught 
in  the  principles  of  science,  and  fast  bound  in  errors 
venerated  for  their  antiquity;  vicious  in  their  habits, 
and  absorbed  in  sensual  indulgences ;  accustomed  to  the 
profane  rites  of  religions  glittering  yet  grovelling,  and 
degrading  yet  commanding  and  terrible— the  heathen 
nations  are  unprepared  to  listen  to  the  annunciation  of 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  to  appreciate  the  Goe- 
pel  as  proclaiming  deliverance  f)rom  the  dominion  of  sin 
and  death. . . .  The  stupidity  of  the  Hottentot,  the  sen- 
suality of  the  Hindii,  the  prejudice  of  the  Mohammedan, 
the  ancestral  pride  of  the  *  son  of  heaven,*  and  the  sot- 
tishness  of  the  South  Sea  Islander,  alike  interpose  a 
wall  high  aa  heaven  between  the  Christian  missionary 
and  the  child  of  ignorance**  (Dr.  Storrs,  Semum  brfore 
the  A.  B,  C,  F,  M,  m  1850).  In  such  circumstances 
schools  become  very  important  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation with  different  classes  of  people,  with  chikiren  and 
parents,  with  men  and  women.  Mission-schools,  there- 
fore, are  a  wise  and  most  effective  agency  in  prosecuting 
the  missionary  work.  They  communicate  true  science, 
and  thus  undermine  the  errors  of  heatheniBm ;  they  in- 
spire and  foster  a  love  for  knowledge,  and  thus  help  to 
overcome  the  deep  debasement  of  the  heathen  mind 
and  heart.  They  concilia^  the  favorable  regards  of 
the  heathen,  convincing  them  that  the  missionary  seeks 
to  benefit  them,  and  thus  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the 
S3rstematic  instruction  of  youth  and  children  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  These  mission-schools  have 
been  of  different  grades,  according  to  the  circumstances 
and  requirements  of  the  case.  Bogs^  schools  have  usn^ 
ally  been  found  most  practicable,  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  mission,  and  most  effective  for  accom- 
plishing the  objects  in  view.  The  heathen  readily  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  education  for  their  boys,  and  both 
the  pupils  and  their  parents  are  usually  found  as  hear- 
ers at  preaching  services.  Girls^  schools  were  of  neces- 
sity a  later  supply,  for  these  find  the  strongest  preju- 
dices of  the  heathen  to  contend  with.  Woman  is  of  an 
inferior  condition;  she  is  secluded,  and  no  foreigner 
surely  is  to  have  access  to  her;  hence  girls'  schools  are 
usually  established  after  other  schools  have  succeeded  in 
winning  confidence  and  making  the  natives  understand 
the  true  objects  of  the  mission.  Indeed,  in  heathen 
communities,  whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  estab- 
tish  female  schools  at  the  outset  of  the  mission,  great 
prejudice  and  misapprehension  have  been  the  conse- 
quence, often  seriously  embarrassing  the  progress  of  all 
mission  work.  There  is  hardly  a  fidd  occupied  for  mis- 
sionary labor  but  within  its  territory  schools  are  located 
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and  in  saoeeasAil  operation.  As  a  rule,  female  teachen 
are  employed;  geiranlly  the  wives  of  the  missionaries 
or  their  lady  friends.  Of  oourse  all  missionary  workers 
are  Christiana,  holding  a  connection  with  some  religious 
body.  The  most  successful  schoote  are  now  found  in 
India  (see  Butler,  Land  <ff  the  Vtdd),  In  China  and 
Japan  Uiere  are  several  in  successful  oporation.  In  Con- 
stantinople, the  American  Roberts  College  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  of  Christian  mission  wo^ 
In  Beirut  also  there  is  an  American  college  greatly  aid- 
ing the  Protestant  cause.  In  Africa,  where  the  people 
to  be  converted  are  in  a  very  abject  state  of  mind,  mis- 
sionaries have  largely  availed  themselves  of  educational 
aids.  Many  of  the  most  successfU  mission-workers  ad- 
vocate the  building  up  of  schools  as  a  very  essential  step 
to  progress  in  converting  the  heathen  world,  and  to  this 
end  missionary  societies  are  founding  schools  in  their  re- 
spective fields.  In  the  heathen  worid  evidently  the  sec- 
ular school  supplies  the  same  want  that  is  afTorded  us  in 
the  religious  school,  better  known  as  the  Simdoj^-^School, 
See  Americcoi  Bible  Bqxmtofy,  zii,  87 ;  CkritUan  Sev, 
v,580.     (J.H.W.) 

Missions.  True  Christianity  is  essentially  mis- 
sionary in  character.  The  Gospel  having  been  designed 
for  all  nations,  and  its  field  being  the  world,  it  was  fiom 
the  first  associated  with  means  for  its  own  extension. 
In  a  highly  important  sense,  the  Lord  Jesus  may  be 
considered  the  first  missionary.  He  was  sent  by  the 
Eternal  Father  to  set  up  his  own  kingdom  upon  the 
earth.  The  patriarchs,  and  all  faithful  priests  and  proph- 
ets among  the  Jews,  were  agents  preparatory  to  the  in- 
troduction of  that  kingdom.  Having  called  disciples 
and  established  a  Church,  the  risen  Saviour,  before  his 
ascension,  commissioned  his  chosen  apostles,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  body  of  the  disciples,  the  then  existing 
Church.  To  them,  as  the  leaders  and  representatives 
of  the  actual  and  the  prospective  Church,  he  addressed 
the  great  missionary  oommand,  ^'Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 

Christ's  mission  had  been  to  the  Jews.  He  said, "  I 
am  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  IsraeL" 
The  apostles  were  sent  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  **  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles"  is  the  first  official  missionary  re- 
port—the first  volume  of  missionaiy  history ;  unless,  in- 
deed, it  rank  second,  as  it  is  subsequent  to  the  Gospel 
history  of  him  ^  who  went  about  doing  good."  So  vast 
has  been  the  expansion  of  the  missionary  enterprise 
anoe  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  so  voluminous  have  become  its  records, 
that  this  article  is  of  necessity  limited  to  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
sign of  the  article  is  to  give,  in  the  briefest  practicable 
space,  a  just  and  duly  proportioned  view  of  the  principal 
missionary  agencies  oif  successive  periods,  and  some  in- 
dication of  their  results,  together  with  references  to  the 
sources  of  more  detailed  information. 

There  are  two  leading  modes  of  studjring  the  subject 
of  missions.  The  first  regards  primarUy  the  agencies 
employed,  following  them  to  their  difRsrent  fields  of  ac- 
tion. The  second  contemplates  in  soccession  the  sev- 
eral fields,  where  necessarily  it  gives  attention  to  the 
different  agencies  employed  upon  them.  Each  mode 
has  some  peculiar  advantages,  as  well  as  defects  or  diffi- 
culties, and  both  are  essential  to  a  ftiU  comprehension 
of  the  subject.  They  will  consequently  be  followed  in 
the  order  named.  As  a  natural  guide  to  study  and  h^p 
to  memory,  the  order  of  time  will  be  followed  in  the 
survey  of  missionary  agencies. 

I.  Apostolic  Mittknu,— It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  no  just 
or  adequate  comprehension  of  the  New-Testament  his- 
tory can  be  gained  by  any  one  who  does  not  read  or 
study  it  fh>m  a  missionary  point  of  view.  But  when, 
in  the  light  of  their  great  commission,  the  apostles  are 
regarded  as  Christian  missionaries  going  forth  to  evan- 
gelize the  nations,  not  only  the  narrative  of  their  Jcf# 
or  doings,  but  their  epistles  to  the  churches  which  they 
planted  and  trained,  become  instructive,  both  as  to  their 


modes  of  pcooeeding,  their  difficulties^  and  tbeir 


Paul,  as  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  stands  forth  in 
deserved  prominence  as  a  model  missionary.  Although 
originally  a  relentless  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  he 
experienced  a  thorough  spiritual  conversion,  and  thas 
became  ^  a  new  man  in  Christ  Jeans."  Having  been 
called  of  Grod  to  be  an  aposUe  or  missionary  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  <*conferred  not  with  fiesh  and  blood,"  he 
'^counted  not  his  life  dear  unto  him,"  but  went  iiastfa 
preaching  the  everlasting  Gospel  wherever  he  conki  find 
hearers,  encountering  perils  of  robbers,  perils  by  his  own 
countrymen,  perils  by  the  heathen,  perils  in  the  city, 
perils  in  the  wilderness,  and  perils  among  false  breth- 
ren (2  Cor.  xi,  26) ;  nevertheless  winning  souls  to  Christ, 
rescuing  communities  ftom  paganism,  founding  churches, 
training  ministers,  and  at  length  finishing  his  course  with 
joy,  having  won  both  the  martyr*s  crown  and  the 
crown  of  eternal  life.  Until  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  the  study  of  Paul's  roissbnary  character,  trav- 
els, and  labors,  will  be  a  standard  andprofitable  topic  for 
all  who  desire  to  comprehend  the  true  principles,  agen- 
cies, and  measures  of  Christian  propagandism.  In  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Church  it  will  be  found  that 
all  departures  from  the  spirit  of  his  example  have  been 
aberrations  from  the  line  of  true  success;  whereas  ef- 
forts put  forth  from  similar  motives  and  in  a  like  spirit 
have  been  invariably  attended  by  the  divine  bkssing 
and  the  salvation  of  men. 

But  although  prominent  as  the  founder  of  the  infant 
Church  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
although,  for  some  wise  but  not  easily  comprehended 
reason,  his  succesrive  missionary  journeys  chiefly  occupy 
the  sacred  narrative,  yet  Paul  was  only  one  of  the  noUe 
band  of  apostolic  missionaries.  Peter  was  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  opening  mission  of  the  infuit  Church 
to  Jerusalem,  and  afberwards  of  missionary  efforts  in  be- 
half of  Jews  throughout  the  world.  Not  only  was  he 
the  chief  actor  in  the  scenes  of  the  Pentecost,  but  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  missions  to  the  GentOes  by  bap- 
tizing the  centurion  Cornelius  and  other  Gentiles  at  Cbs- 
area.  According  to  Origen  and  Eusebius,  he  presched 
to  the  Jews  scattered  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadoda, 
Asia,  and  Bithynia.  Many  scholan  have  becMue  satis- 
fied that  his  mission  extended  to  Babylon,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, while  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  ascribes  to 
him  a  martyr's  death  at  Rome.  Whatever  may  bare 
been  true  as  to  his  actual  presence  at  thoae  extreme 
points  of  the  East  and  the  West,  his  general  qiistles 
sufficiently  demonstrate  his  personal  acquaintance,  as 
well  as  ministerial  authority,  in  vast  regions  interme- 
diate. 

Next  to  that  of  Peter  we  recognise  the  prominence 
of  the  apostle  John,  who,  after  protracted  labora  among 
the  Jevrs  in  Palestine,  took  up  his  abode  at  Ephesus, 
from  which  centre  he  exerdsed  supervision  of  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  till  the  period  of  his  exile  to 
Patmos,  whence  he  yet  speaks  to  the  churches^ 

As  to  the  other  apostles,  neither  Scripture  nor  hietoiy 
gives  definite  information,  but  early  and  uncontradicted 
tradition  assigns  them  severally  to  important  and  wide- 
spread mission  fields.  Accordiog  to  the  general  voice 
of  antiquity,  James  the  Just  remained  at  Jerusalem. 
Andrew  preached  in  Sc3rthia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thes- 
saly,  and  Achaia ;  Philip  in  Upper  Aria,  Scythia,  and 
Phrygia,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom.  Bartholomew 
penetrated  India.  Thomas  visited  Media  and  Persia, 
and  possibly  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  Matthew  went  to  Ethiopia,  Parthia,  and  Abys- 
sinia ;  Simon  Zelotes  to  Egypt,  Cyrene,  Lybia,  and  Mim- 
ritania;  and  Jude  to  GaUke,  Samaria,  Idumsea,  and 
Mesopotamia.  Whatever  of  literal  truth  is  embodied 
in  the  traditions  quoted,  they  at  least  show  that  the 
grand  misrionary  idea  was  associated  with  the  histoijr 
of  the  several  apostles  fh>m  the  earliest  period;  amd, 
taken  in  connection  with  known  results,  they  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  lives  of  those  chosen  men  were  spent  in 
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lealoiis  and  self  Bacrifloing  eflbrtt  fbr  tbe  tpraad  of  th« 
Gospd.  Nor  was  this  tnie  only  of  tbe  apostles,  bat  also 
of  the  Christian  believen  of  that  period  generally,  who, 
when  even  scattered  by  persecution, "  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  word**  (Acts  yiii,  4).  On  no  other  hy- 
pothsas  than  that  of  oniversal  missionary  activity  on 
the  part  of  both  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church 
of  the  apoetles  and  their  immediate  soooessom,  attended 
also  by  the  divine  blessing,  is  it  possible  to  aeooont  for 
the  extensive  spread  of  euriy  Christianity.  During  the 
last  sixty  years  of  the  1st  century  the  new  religion  be- 
came HiHWd,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  throughout 
the  numerous  countries  embraced  in  the  Roman  empire, 
inchnive  of  Egypt,  Northern  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
Britain.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  apostolic  missions, 
the  Christian  Church  is  supposed  to  have  contained  in 
the  year  100  half  a  million  of  living  members,  those  of 
the  first  and  second  generations  having  mostly  gone  for- 
ward to  join  the  Church  triumphant. 

The  churches  of  the  present  and  the  future  will  find 
the  most  important  lessons  as  to  their  responsibilities 
and  duties  in  tbe  history  of  apostidic  misrions.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  modem  missions,  and  the  comparatively 
recent  development  of  the  nussionary  spirit,  have  thrown 
much  light  upon  the  instrumentalities  by  which  Chris- 
tianity was  first  established  in  the  earth,  and  by  which 
it  was  dedgned  to  become  umversaL  From  both  cIsmwih 
of  events  it  appears  that  consecrated  men  and  consecrat- 
ed means  are  the  active  agencies  to  be  employed  for 
the  establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  the  earth; 
and  that  these  combined,  under  t£e  g^danoe  and  bless- 
ing of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  may  be  expected  to  tri- 
umph over  the  most  frigid  indiAucence  and  the  most 
violent  opposition. 

In  the  penury,  the  obscurity,  and  the  lack  of  fiusl^ 
ities  of  the  eariy  Church,  the  work  of  promoting  the 
salvation  of  men,  and  of  extending  the  truth,  was  one 
of  individual  and  peisonal  exertion,  supplemented,  of 
ooune,  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  At  first 
there  were  no  churches  for  public  assembly,  no  books 
far  auxiliary  influence,  no  organizations  for  the  support 
of  miasionaiies,  home  or  fordgn.  Nevertheless,  regen- 
erated men  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word.  They 
iwnded  churches  wherever  the  word  was  received  by 
beGevera,  and  the  members  of  the  churches  were  taught 
to  sitttaiB  those  who  labored  among  them  in  the  Lord, 
aad  also  to  let  the  riches  of  their  liberality  abound,  even 
out  of  their  deep  poverty,  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
GospeL  They  were  also  taught  the  duty  of  constant 
fnjtXf  not  only  for  one  another,  but  espedally  that  the 
woid  of  God  might  have  free  course  and  be  glorified, 
and  that  God  would  open  to  his  servants  a  door  of  ut- 
teranee  to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ  (2  Thess.  iii,  1 ; 
CoL  iv,  S).  Thus  the  whole  Apostolic  Church  was  an 
agency  for  self-extension,  and  for  the  propagation  of 
the  truth.  Though  public  preaching  was  practiced  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  yet  the  inference  is  in- 
evitable that  the  extension  of  Christian  truth  was  ao- 
cooplished  largely  by  means  of  personal  influence  in 
conversation,  example,  and  private  persuasion.  In  this 
wayallGonklbe''hdper8of  the  truth.**  And  by  pub- 
lic and  private  means,  united  and  in  constant  action, 
Christianity  was  diifosed,  notwithstanding  the  appar^ 
cntly  insuperable  obstacles  that  confronted  it  on  every 
band.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  had  the 
true  diaracter  of  the  Apostolic  Church  been  preserved, 
and  ba  singfeness  of  missionary  aim  and  action  been 
maintained,  the  development  of  Christianity  in  the 
wKkl  would  have  been  constant,  if  not  rapid,*  and  that 
kag  era  this  the  remotest  nations  would  have  been 


H.  Ameimi  JftssMMt.— Under  this  head,  allusion  will 
be  made  to  the  aggressive  movements  of  the  Church 
teween  the  apostolic  and  medisval  periods.  That  the 
td  and  8d  centuries  witnessed  great  missionary  activity 
«Q  the  part  of  Christians  in  the  countries  to  which  ao- 
eottki  be  aecored,  b  proved  not  only  by  the  multi- 


pHoation  of  their  numbers  and  influence,  but  by  the 
bloody  posecutions  that  were  waged  against  them  un- 
der successive  Soman  emperors.  Owing  to  various 
causes  there  have  come  down  to  us  but  few  details  of 
the  precise  work  that  was  done,  or  of  the  modes  in  whidi 
it  was  done.  It  is,  however,  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  apostolic  measures  and  usages  were,  during  the 
earlier  parts  of  this  period,  quite  in  the  ascendant  £n- 
sebius  myn  that  ^  the  followers  of  the  apoetles  imitated 
their  example  in  distributing  their  worldly  goods  among 
necessitous  believers,  and,  quitting  their  own  oonntiy, 
went  forth  into  di^ant  lands  to  propagate  the  Gos- 
pel.** It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  that 
the  younger  Pliny,  governor  of  Bithjmia,  after  ofiicial 
investigation,  made  to  the  emperor  Trajan  his  celebrated 
report  concerning  the  customs  and  prevalence  of  tbe 
Christiana.  Said  he,  **  Many  persons,  of  all  ages,  of  ev- 
ery rank,  and  of  both  sexes,  Ukewise  are  accused,  and 
will  be  accused  [of  Christianity].  Nor  has  the  conta- 
gion of  this  superstition  pervaded  cities  only,  but  the 
villages  and  open  ooontry.**  The  allegations  of  this 
persecutor  of  Christians,  in  respect  to  the  numbers  ac- 
cused of  Christianity,  are  corroborated  by  various  state- 
ments of  Christians  themselves.  Justin  Martyr,  writing 
about  one  hundred  and  six  years  after  the  ascension, 
says,  **  There  is  not  a  nation,  either  of  Greek  or  barba- 
rian, or  of  any  other  name,  even  of  those  who  wander 
in  tribes  and  live  in  tents,  among  whom  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  are  not  offered  to  tbe  Father  and  Creator 
of  the  universe  in  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus.** 
Tertnllian,  in  his  Apology,  written  fifty  yean  later, 
says,  *^  Though  of  yesterday,  we  have  filled  every  sphere 
of  life:  cities,  castles,  ishuoids,  towns;  the  exchange,  the 
very  camps,  the  plebeian  populace,  the  seats  of  judges, 
the  imperial  palace,  and  tbe  forum.**  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  these  results  had  been  attained  in  the 
face  of  persecution,  and  in  spite  of  tortures  and  martyr- 
dom, no  other  comment  is  needed  upon  the  missionary 
diligence  and  devotedness  of  those  who  were  the  agents 
of  such  wide-spread  and  effective  evangelization.  In 
harmony  with  measures  of  this  character  was  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  several  important  lan- 
guages, as  the  Latin,  the  Syriac,  the  Ethiopian,  and  the 
Egyptian.  In  the  absence  of  statistics,  which  were 
then  impossible,  all  attempts  to  estimate  numbers  must 
be  chie%'  based  upon  probaUlities.  Yet  some  have  es- 
timated that  the  number  of  Christians  at  the  end  of  the 
2d  century  was  not  less  than  two  millions,  and  increased 
during  tli^  8d  century  to  perhaps  twice  that  number. 

The  opening  of  the  4th  century,  A.D.  818,  witnessed 
the  issue  of  Constantine*s  edict  of  toleration,  an  event 
which  shows  about  as  conclusively  as  figures  could  the 
continuous  growth  of  Christian  influence  and  numbers. 
That  edict  was  proclaimed  in  immediate  sequence  of  the 
^ra  Mcatyrinmj  the  Diocletian  persecution — the  tenth 
in  the  series  of  those  fierce  attacks  upon  the  non-offend- 
ing and  non-resisting  foUowers  of  Christ,  which  success- 
ively proved  that  **  the  blood  of  the  martyra  was  the 
seed  of  the  Church.'*  As  the  edict  referred  to  suppressed 
official  persecution  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  it  may  he 
regarded  as  in  itself  an  nnmingled  blessing,  a  Tecogni- 
tion  of  an  indefeasible  right  of  humanity,  and  all  that 
Christianity  needed  on  the  part  of  the  world  for  fUrther 
advancement  and  complete  success.  When  tbe  way  of 
the  Lord  had  been  thus  prepared,  through  so  much  toil 
and  suflbring,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  thenceforward 
the  cause  of  Christian  truth  would  be  advanced  ynth 
accumulated  moral  and  spiritual  power.  It  is,  however, 
a  sad,  but,  in  the  history  of  missions,  a  usuidly  over- 
looked feet;  that  the  very  period  at  which  so  much  had 
been  gained,  and  from  whidi  so  much  was  to  be  hoped 
in  the  legitimate  extension  of  Christianity,  witnessed 
the  development  of  agendea  and  infiuences  that  antag^ 
onixed  the  peculiar  i^ns  of  the  Gospel  and  marred  its 
missionary  charactei)  sowing  throughout  the  extended 
fiekl  of  its  influence  the  seeds  of  premature  and  almost 
fetal  decay..   The  circumstance  ofthese  influences  being 
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more  or  less  antagonistic  to  each  other  did  not  relieve 
their  evil  effect,  but  rather  increased  their  power,  as  mul- 
tiplied diseases  sooner  reduce  the  vital  energies  of  the 
human  S3r8tem.  Had  there  been  no  previous  depart- 
ures from  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  the 
Christians  of  the  4th  century  been  content  to  relj  on 
spiritual  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity,  the 
advantages  which  followed  the  professed  conversion  of 
Constantine  might  in  all  probability  have  tended  to  ex- 
tend and  consolidate  a  pore  type  of  Christianity.  But, 
unhappily,  insidious  influences  had  already  been  initiate 
ed,  which,  in  the  sunshine  of  apparent  prosperity,  grew 
with  the  rankness  and  rapidity  of  noxious  weeds.  Of 
these  influences,  allusion  can  only  be  made  summarily 
to  doctrinal  errors,  monastidsm,  and  worldly  conformity. 
It  was  not  merely  that  Docetism,  Etnonism,  Gnosticism, 
Montanism,  Arianism,  and  other  heresies  induced  bitter 
and  protracted  controversies,  thus  dividing  the  Church 
with  partisan  strife,  but  they  absorbed  the  thought  and 
eneigies  of  thousands  of  professed  Christian  ministers, 
who  ought  to  have  been  exclusively  engaged  in  preach- 
ing the  GoepeL  So  when,  in  the  2d  century,  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Christian  priesthood  began  to  be  developed 
with  an  attempted  imitation  of  the  Jewbh,  the  evil  was 
not  merely  the  diversion  of  ministerial  talent  from  the 
one  work  of  preaching  and  teaching  in  the  name  of 
Christ  to  a  burdensome  routine  of  ritual  ceremonies,  but 
a  direct  step  towards  conformity  with  certain  pagan  the- 
ories and  practices  which  in  later  periods  were  put  for^ 
ward  as  elemenu  of  Christianity  itself. 

As  it  has  often  been  asserted,  and  indeed  extensively 
believed,  that  the  world  owes  something  to  monastidsm 
in  consideration  of  certain  missionary  labors  oonducted 
by  members  of  monastic  orders,  it  seems  proper  to  set 
forth  the  true  bearing  of  that  subject,  from  which  it  will 
appear  that  monasticism  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  greatest  hindrances  to  the  missionary  development 
of  the  Church,  and  that  whatever  good  was  subsequently 
done  by  missionaries  who  were  monks  was  done  by  force 
of  Christian  impulse  or  character,  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  monastidsm.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  upon  the  historic  fact  that  monasti- 
dsm existed  in  the  far  East  as  a  heathen  practice  ante- 
rior to  the  Christian  asra.  The  first  strictly  ascetic  sect 
in  the  Church  was  that  of  the  Montanists,  which  arose 
in  Phrygia  about  A.D.  160,  fVom  Montanus,  who  had 
been  previously  a  priest  of  the  heathen  ddty  Cybele. 
During  the  2d  and  8d  centuries  a  growing  disposition 
manifested  itself  in  the  Church  to  exaggerate  the  virtue 
of  fasting,  and  to  attach  special  merit  to  cdibacy,  spe- 
cially among  the  dergy.  Vows  of  celibacy  began  to  be 
taken  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  the  idea  that  such  a 
life  was  more  holy  than  that  of  wedlock.  About  the 
year  A.D.  260  the  Dedan  persecution  raged  with  ex- 
treme severity  in  Upp^  ^gyv^  causing  many  to  flee 
for  their  lives  to  deserts  and  seduded  places.  Already 
the  minds  of  many  Christians  in  Egypt  had  been  pre- 
disposed to  asceticism  by  the  writings  of  Clement,  Ori- 
gen,  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  Under  a  combina- 
tion of  these  and  similar  influences,  many  persons  who 
ought  to  have  been  contending  earnestly  for  **  the  &ith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints'*  withdrew  themselves  fh>m 
sodety,  and  wasted  thdr  lives  in  idleness,  and  in  useless 
struggles  with  the  phantoms  of  their  own  exdted  imag^ 
inations.  The  true  spirit  of  Christianity  would  have 
given  them  courage  to  face  danger,  and  doubtless  have 
enabled  them  in  many  cases  to  win  even  their  persecu- 
tors to  the  faith.  But  the  impulse  of  cowardice,  whether 
moral  or  physical,  is  contagious;  hence  multitudes  of 
well-meaning  but  weak  persons  abandoned  scenes  of 
Christian  conflict,  and  betook  themsdves  to  desert  soli- 
tudes and  caves  of  the  mountains.  At  first  they  lived 
as  hermits,  and  sought  by  means  of  labor  to  provide  for 
themsdves,  and  to  devote  a  surplus  of  their  earnings  to 
charitable  objects.  By  degrees  the  austerities  of  some 
won  for  them  notoriety,  and  caused  them  to  become  ob- 
jects of  charity,  and  even  of  superstitious  reverence. 


among  the  ignorant.  Thns  such  men  as  Anthony  of 
Egypt,  Paul  of  Thebes,  Hilarion  of  Palestine,  and  oth- 
ers, became  severally  the  centres  of  great  communities 
of  men,  who  might  at  their  homes  or  in  misdoo  fields 
have  been  rery  useful,  but  who  now  wasted  their  lives 
in  idleness  and  self-mortifications,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
Christianity  which  they  prof^eseed.  Pachomius,  origi- 
nally a  soldier,  but  ailerwards  an  andKnnet,  devdoped  a 
certain  organixing  power  by  gathering  his  imitators  out 
of  their  individual  huts  into  a  etsnobntm,  or  community 
rendence,  thns  founding  the  first  Christum  monastery. 
It  was  at  Tabenna,  an  idand  of  the  Nile.  Pachomins 
also  founded  cloisters  for  nuns;  and  the  members  of  his 
community,  during  his  lifetime,  reached  the  large  num- 
ber of  8000.  By  the  middle  of  the  5tfa  centmy  this 
order  of  monks  alone,  and  there  were  various  others, 
had  attained  the  great  number  of  60,000.  From  this 
brief  statement  as  an  index  let  the  mind  of  the  reader 
survey  the  vast  expandon  of  the  monastic  idea  and  of 
monastic  ambition  as  orders  of  monks  became  multiplied 
and  powerful,  spreading  themsdves  throughout  Europe 
and  the  East  during  the  long  period  of  fifteen  centuriesL 
See  Bbsedictimks;  CARMKLmcs;  Carthcsiaxs;  Do- 
MiMiCAics;  jESurrs;  Mokasticism;  Moicks;  etc.  Con- 
ddering  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  even  millions, 
of  persons  whose  lives  were  by  this  onscriptnrsl  and 
unnatund  system  withdrawn  from  spheres  of  Christian 
usefulness  in  sodety  and  in  mission  fidds  to  prafitless 
and  often  degrading  austerities,  to  say  nothing  of  worse 
excesses  that  sometimes  followed  in  its  train,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  monastidsm  acted  as  a  gigantic  and 
wide-spread  antagonism  to  the  evangelisation  of  the 
worid.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  persons  embrsced 
within  its  influence  meant  well,  and  as  a  rule  lived  up 
to  the  theories  of  which  they  were  the  victims.  But 
how  different  might  have  been  the  podtion  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Christian  Church  had  the  lives  and  sacri- 
fices of  all  those  persons  been  applied  in  accordance  with 
the  Saviour's  precept,  **  Qo  teach  all  nationa* 

While,  therefore,  monasticism  was  decimating  the 
Church  by  the  profitless  seclusion  of  thousands  of  its 
best  members,  worldly  conformity,  on  the  other  hand, 
came  into  the  Church  like  a  fiood,  with  the  elevation  of 
many  of  the  dergy  to  imperid  fiivor.  Thus  the  andent 
Church,  instead  of  remaining  a  unit  in  its  seal  and  ef- 
forts for  the  converdon  of  the  world,  became  embai^ 
rassed  by  two  oppodte  and  equally  injurious  systems  of 
error  and  practice,  both  alike  fatal  to  its  misdonary  fakh- 
fulness  and  progress.  To  this  day  the  Greek  Church  re- 
mains under  the  incubus  of  the  monastic  system  fastened 
upon  it  at  that  early  period,  while  the  Latin  Church 
soon  after  became  so  dosdy  identified  with  secular 
power  that,  although  it  reeunoed  propagandisro,  it  prac- 
ticed it  with  motives  and  measures  often  highly  excep- 
tionable, and  thus  contaminated  and  enfeebled  the 
Christianity  it  disseminated.  **In  regard  to  misdons, 
the  inaction  of  the  Eastern  churches  is  well  known.  As 
a  generd  rule,  they  have  remained  content  with  the 
maintenance  of  thdr  own  customs."  ''The  preaching 
of  Ulphilas  to  the  Goths,  of  the  Nestorian  missions  in 
Ada,  of  Russia  in  Siberia  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  are 
but  striking  exceptions.  The  conversion  of  the  Rusdan 
nation  was  effected,  not  by  the  preaching  of  the  Byzan- 
tine clergy,  but  by  the  marriage  of  a  Bysantine  prin- 
cess. In  the  midst  of  the  Mohammedan  East  the  Greek 
populations  remain  like  islands  in  the  barren  sea,  and 
the  Bedouin  tribes  have  wandered  for  twdve  c^ituries 
round  the  Greek  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  probably  with- 
out one  instance  of  conversion  to  the  creed  of  men  whom 
they  yet  acknowledge  with  almost  rdigious  veneration 
as  beings  from  a  higher  world''  (Stanley,  Ecuttm  Ch,\ 

In  taking  a  historicd  view,  however  brief,  of  the 
Christian  misdons  of  sucoesdve  ages,  it  seems  desirable 
to  exerdse  charity  in  the  largest  degree  consistent  with 
truth.  And,  in  fact,  great  allowance  must  be  made  fat 
the  ignorance  and  difficulties  of  andent  and  medi«vd 
times.    Nevertheless,  in  the  light  of  the  Saviour's  rde^ 
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*  by  theb  firoits  shall  ye  know  them,**  it  is  ncceowtfy  to 
oonoede  that  much  in  eodesiasticd  history  that  has 
passed  for  Chiistianity  is  scarcely  less  than  a  caricature 
of  the  reality.  So  of  missionary  propagandism  and  the 
oonTeraion  of  nations,  it  must  be  confessed  that  many 
iamiliar  and  comprehensive  phrases,  such  as  the  ^  oon- 
renion  of  the  Boman  empire,"  "the  conversion  of  the 
Northern  nations,"  **the  conversion  of  Germany,"  ''of 
Poland,"  **of  Norway,"  et&,  can  only  signify  nominal 
conversion,  and  such  ontward  changes  as  might  take 
place  whoUy  apart  firom  the  influence  of  that  true  faith 
which  **  works  by  love  and  purifies  the  heart."  While, 
therefore,  fiKts  may  be  mentioned  as  they  are  repre- 
sented to  us  in  history,  a  careAil  judgment  will  discrim- 
inate as  to  their  true  moral  or  evangelical  significance. 
Nor  most  the  important  consideration  be  overlooked 
that  God,  who  can  make  the  wrath  of  man  praise  him, 
and  overrule  the  moet  untoward  events  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  own  glory,  could,  and  doubtless  did, 
overrule  much  thai  was  imperfect,  and  even  censurable, 
in  the  mode  of  promoting  a  nominal  Christianity  for  the 
ultimate  fuitheranoe  of  the  truth. 

IIL  Period  and  Elements  of  Troiwi^MM.— There  is  no 
positive  Ene  of  demarcation  between  the  ancient  and 
the  medisBval  churches.  Indeed  writers  never  cease  to 
differ  in  regard  to  the  limits  assigned  to  each.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  former  gradually  and  almost  insensibly 
blended  into  the  latter;  but,  in  a  missionary  point  of 
view,  we  are  forced  to  consider  the  ancient  Church  as 
ooming  to  a  close  when  her  purity  and  her  aggressive- 
ness began  simultaneously  to  decline.  During  the  first 
three  centories  Christianity  maintained  a  complete  an- 
tagohism  to  fiilse  religions  and  pagan  worship  in  all  its 
forms.  Conversions  to  Christianity  were  individual,  not 
national;  the  new  faith  made  its  way  upward  fh>m  the 
humbler  strata  of  society  to. the  higher,  from  the  Cata- 
combs to  the  palace,  till  at  length  the  number  of  con- 
verts became  too  great  and  too  influential  to  be  ignored 
cither  by  emperors  or  by  senates.  In  the  4th  century 
we  have  the  example  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  as 
yet  unbaptized,  taking  an  active  part  in  preaching  and 
in  the  councils  of  the  Church;  and  subsequently  the 
lea^ng  missionary  efforts  were  specially  addressed  to 
kings  and  princes,  to  whose  determination  their  subjects 
were  expected  to  conform. 

One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  the  dosing  period  of  the 
ancient  Church  appeared  in  the  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  to  accept  nominal  instead  of  real 
oonversions,  outward  conformity  instead  of  actual  faith. 
Many  bishops  encouraged  this  tendency,  wishing  to 
make  what  they  called  conversicm  as  easy  as  possible. 
Hence  they  baptized  even  those  who  lived  in  open  sin, 
and  who  plainly  indicated  their  purpose  to  continue  in  it. 
Perhaps  they  imagined  that  such  persons,  when  once 
introduoed  to  the  Church,  would  be  more  easily  and  cer^ 
tainly  reformed,  although,  for  the  most  part,  they  merely 
u^  them  what  they  would  have  to  believe  in  order  to 
be  Christians,  without  insisting  on  the  obligations  of  a 
boly  lifiB,  lest  the  candidates  should  decline  baptism. 
"  These  corrupt  modes  of  procedure  originated  partly  in 
the  erroneous  notions  of  worth  attached  to  a  barely  out- 
ward baptism  and  outward  Church  fellowship,  and  partly 
in  the  fiilse  notions  of  what  constituted  faith,  and  of  the 
relation  of  the  doctrines  of  ioith  and  of  morals  in  Chris- 
tianity to  each  other"  (Neander,  Church  Hist,  ii,  100). 
Against  soch  views  and  measures  there  were  not  want- 
ing remonstrances  on  the  part  of  such  men  as  Chrysos- 
tora  and  Augustine.  The  former,  reprobating  bishops 
animated  by  a  fidae  seal  for  increasing  the  numbers  of 
nominal  Christians,  says:  <'Our  Lord  utters  it  as  a  pre- 
cept, *Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  nei- 
ther caat  ye  your  pearls  befbre  swine.*  But,  through 
feelish  vanity  and  ambition,  we  have  subverted  this 
command  too  by  admitting  those  corrupt,  unbelieving 
men,  who  are  full  of  evil,  before  they  hove  given  us  any 
•atiirfaetory  evidence  of  a  change  of  mind,  to  partake  of 
the  sacraments.    It  is  on  this  account  many  of  those 


who  were  thus  baptized  have  fallen  away  and  occasioned 
much  scandaL"  Augustine  complained :  ^  How  many 
seek  Jesus  only  that  he  may  benefit  them  in  earthly 
matters !  One  man  has  a  lawsuit,  so  he  seeks  the  inter- 
cession of  the  clergy ;  another  is  oppressed  by  his  supe- 
rior, so  he  takes  refuge  in  the  Church ;  and  still  another 
that  he  may  secure  the  wife  of  his  choice.  The  Church 
is  full  of  such  persons.  Seldom  is  Jesus  sought  for  Je- 
sus's  sake."  Nor  were  worldly  motives  the  only  agen- 
cies which  led  to  spurious  and  b3rpocritical  conversions. 
Many  were  awakened  by  outward  impressions:  some 
supposed  they  had  seen  miraculous  effects  produced  by 
the  sign  of  the  cross;  others  were  affected  by  dreams, 
and  did  little  more  than  exchange  one  superstition  for 
another.  Against  these  insidious  and  contagious  errors 
Augustine  uttered  faithful  exhortations  and  warnings 
in  his  ti^ct  De  CaieMumdis  Budibus  and  other  writ- 
ings, but  the  current  of  tilings,  and  the  swelling  tide  of 
barbarian  invasion,  greatly  antagonized  his  influence. 
Some  were  doubtless  led  fh)m  poor  beginnings  to  better 
results,  becoming  in  the  end  true  Christians,  although 
they  entered  the  Church  from  unworthy  motives;  but 
far  earlier,  and  more  extensively  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, the  true  spiritual  character  of  the  ancient  Church, 
as  a  whole,  had  lamentably  declined,  and  with  it  all 
genuine  zeal  for  the  spiritual  conversion  of  men. 

IV.  MeditevcU  Missions, — It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  medinval  period  was  one  of  revolution,  and  there- 
fore unfiEivorable  to  the  propagation  of  true  religion ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  conceded,  aa  is  argued  by  some  Prot- 
estant writers,  including  Milman,  Guizot,  and  others  of 
high  reputation,  that  a  defecrive  development  of  Chris- 
tianity was  therefore  inevitable,  or  that  the  semi-mo- 
nastic and  secular  measures  employed  to  civilize  and 
Christianize  the  barbarians  of  Europe  were  **  adapted  as 
a  transitionary  stage  for  the  childhood  of  those  races." 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed,  in  the  light  of  Script- 
ure and  experience,  both  among  ancient  and  modem 
heathen,  that  the  grand  desideratum  for  those  times,  as 
for  all  others,  was  the  unadulterated  Gospel  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  which  not  only  would  have  availed 
tenfold  more  than  did  all  worldly  and  semi-secular  ex- 
pedients, but  would  have  remained  as  a  pure,  instead  of 
a  corrupting,  leaven  to  work  in  after  ages.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  observe  that  in  some  of  the  earlier  missions,  of 
which  brief  sketches  will  now  be  submitted,  there  was 
no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  Just  and  appropriate  evan- 
gelical agencies,  such  as  the  translation  and  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  self-den^nng  examples  of  mis- 
sionary life.  Instead  of  attempting,  as  has  often  been 
done,  to  sum  up  by  centuries  what  was  done,  or  said  to 
have  been  done,  to  extend  Christianity,  it  is  thought 
better  to  present  from  hbtoric  sources  a  few  sample  mis- 
sionary events  and  characters  fh>m  successive  periods 
of  meditsval  Church  history,  illustrating  the  actual  in- 
troduction of  the  Church  into  different  countries  and 
among  various  ntces. 

1.  The  Mission  of  Uiphilas  to  the  ^o^#.~"  When  we 
proceed  to  inquire  in  what  way  a  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity was  diffused  among  the  nations  which  thus  es- 
tablished themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire, 
we  find,  at  least  at  the  outset,  that  ecclesiastical  history 
can  give  us  but  scanty  information.  *  We  know  as  lit- 
tle in  detail,  remarks  Schlegel,  'of  the  circumstances 
under  which  Christianity  be^me  so  universally  spread 
in  a  short  space  of  time  among  all  the  Gothic  nations 
as  of  the  establishment,  step  by  step,  of  their  great  king^ 
dom  on  the  Black  Sea.'  The  rapid  and  universal  diffu- 
sion, indeed,  of  the  new  faith  is  a  proof  of  their  capacity 
for  civilization,  and  of  the  national  connection  of  the 
whole  race;  but  where  shall  we  find  the  details  of  their 
conversion?  We  have  not  a  record,  not  even  a  legend, 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Visigoths  in  France,  the  Ostro- 
goths in  Pannonia,  the  Suevians  in  Spain,  the  Gepidtt, 
the  Vandals,  the  followers  of  Odoacer,  and  the  fiery 
Lombards,  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  We 
may  trace  this,  in  part,  to  the  terrible  desolation  which 
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at  this  period  reigned  everywhere,  while  natioii  warred 
against  nation,  and  tribe  against  tribe ;  we  may  trace  it, 
still  more,  to  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  tribes  above 
mentioned  was  converted  to  the  Arian  form  of  Christi- 
anity, a  sufficient  reason  in  the  eyes  of  Catholic  histo- 
rians for  ignoring  altogether  the  efforts  of  heretics  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  faith.  And  till  the  dote 
of  the  6th,  and  the  opening  of  the  7th  century,  we  must 
be  content  with  the  slenderest  details,  if  we  wish  to 
know  anything  of  the  early  diffusion  of  ChrisUanity  on 
the  European  continent. 

^  The  record,  however,  of  one  eariy  miesionary  has 
'forced  its  way  into  the  Catholic  histories.'  In  the 
reigns  of  Valerian  and  GaUienus,  the  Goths,  descending 
from  the  north  and  east,  began,  from  their  new  settle- 
ments on  the  Danube,  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  empire.  EstaUishihg  them- 
selves in  the  Ukraine  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Boepho- 
rus,  they  spread  terror  throughout  Pontus,  Bithynia, 
and  Cappadocia.  In  one  of  these  inroads  they  carried 
off  from  the  latter  country  a  multitude  of  captives,  some 
belonging  to  the  clergy,  and  located  them  in  their  set- 
tlements along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube.  Here 
the  captives  did  not  forget  their  Christian  duties  to- 
wards their  heathen  masters,  nor  did  the  latter  scorn  to 
receive  from  them  the  gentle  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
The  work,  indeed,  went  on  in  silence,  but  from  Ume  to 
time  we  have  proofii  that  the  seed  had  not  been  sown  in 
vauu  Among  the  818  bishops  at  the  Council  of  Nice, 
the  light  complexion  of  the  Gothic  bishop  Theophilus 
must  have  attracted  notice,  as  contrasted  ^  with  the  dark 
hair  and  tawny  hue  of  almost  all  the  rest.'  But  The- 
ophilus was  the  predecessor  and  teacher  of  a  still  greater 
missionary.  Among  the  involuntary  slaves  carried  off 
in  the  reign  of  Gallienus  were  the  parents  or  ancestors 
of  Ulphilas,  who  has  won  for  himself  the  title  of  *  Apos- 
tle of  the  Goths.'^  Bom,  probably,  in  the  year  818,  he 
was,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Constantinople,  and  there  Constantine  caused  him  to  be 
consecrated  bishop  by  his  own  chaplain,  Eusebius  of 
Kicomedia.  From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  the  conversion  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
Goths  were  the  first  of  the  barbarians  among  whom  we 
see  Christianity  advancing  general  civilization,  as  well 
as  teaching  a  purer  faith. 

**  But  his  lot  was  cast  in  troublous  times :  the  threat- 
ened irruption  of  a  barbarous  horde,  and  the  animosity 
of  the  heathen  Groths,  induced  him  to  cross  the  Danube, 
where  the  emperor  Constantine  assigned  to  hb  flock  a 
district  of  country,  and  here  he  continued  to  labor  with 
success.  The  influence  he  had  already  gained,  and  the 
natural  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  tribes  by  procuring  for  them  a  more 
peaceful  settlement,  rendered  his  e^rts  comparatively 
easy.  Rejoicing  in  the  woodlands  and  pastures  of  their 
new  home,  where  they  could  to  advantage  tend  their  nu- 
merous flocks  and  herds,  and  purchase  com  and  wine  of 
the  richer  provinces  around  them,  they  listened  obe- 
diently to  the  voice  of  their  bishop,  whom  they  likened 
to  a  second  Moses.  And  the  conduct  of  Ulphilas  justi- 
fied their  confidence.  With  singular  wisdom  he  did  not 
confine  his  efforts  to  the  oral  instruction  of  his  people; 
he  sought  to  restore  to  them  the  art  of  writing,  which 
probably  had  been  lost  during  their  migration  from  the 
east  to  the  north  of  Germany.  Composing  an  alphabet 
of  twenty-five  letters,  some  of  which  he  was  fain  to  in- 
vent, in  order  to  give  expression  to  sounds  unknown  to 
Greek  and  Latin  pronunciation,  he  translated  the  Script- 
ures into  the  native  language  of  his  flock,  omitting  only 
the  four  books  of  Kings,  a  precaution  he  adopted  from 
a  fear  that  their  contents  might  tend  to  rouse  the  mar- 
tial ardor  and  fierce  spirit  of  a  people  who,  in  this  mat- 
ter, to  use  the  quaint  language  of  the  historian,  're- 
quired the  bit  rather  than  the  spur.' 

'*  After  a  while  he  was  constrained  to  act  the  part  of 
mediator  between  the  Yisigothic  nation  and  the  Boman 
'Mqaperor  Yalens.    In  the  year  A.D.  874  the  barbarous 


horde  of  the  Huis  burst  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, and,  having  subdued  it,  tamed  their  eyes  to  the 
lands  and  possessions  of  the  Vifrigoths.  UnaUe  to  de- 
fend the  nine  of  the  Dniester,  the  latter  fell  back  npon 
the  Pruth,  hofung  for  safety  amid  the  inaccwsiMe  defiles 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  But,  sensible  that  even 
here  they  were  not  secure,  a  considerable  party  began 
to  long  for  an  asylum  within  the  Roman  dominions, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  ambassadois,  with  Ulphilas 
among  their  number,  should  repair  to  the  court  of  Ya- 
lens, and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  new  settlemenL 

**  Yalens  was  an  Arian  and  a  oontroversiaUst.  At 
this  very  time  he  was  enforcing  at  Antiodi,  *by  other 
weapons  than  those  of  reason  and  eloquence,'  a  belief  in 
the  Arian  theoktgy;  and  when  the  poor  bishop  prcaented  . 
himself,  and  requested  aid  in  the  dire  necessity  of  his 
people,  the  emperor  is  reported  to  have  persecuted  hhn 
with  disoossbns  on  the  hypostatic  nnion,  and  to  have 
pressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  repudiating  the  Con- 
fession of  Nice,  and  adopting  that  of  Rimim.  Ulphilas 
was  in  a  great  strait,  but,  being  a  simple-minded  man, 
and  considering  the  question  one  of  words,  and  involv- 
ing only  metaphysical  subtleties,  not  worthy  of  consid- 
eration in  comparison  with  the  sufferings  of  his  people, 
he  assented  to  the  emperor's  proposal,  and  promised  that 
the  Gothic  nation  should  adopt  the  Arian  Oonfession. 
The  emperor,  on  his  part,  consented  to  give  up  oertaia 
lands  in  Moesia,  but  annexed  to  this  coDoessiati  two 
harsh  and  rigorous  conditions :  that  before  they  croowd 
the  Danube  the  Goths  should  give  up  their  arms,  and 
suffer  their  children  to  be  taken  from  them  as  hostages 
for  their  own  fidelity,  with  the  prospect  of  being  educated 
in  the  different  provinces  of  Asia. 

"On  these  hard  terms  instructions  were  issued  to 
the  military  governors  of  the  Thracian  diocese,  bidding 
them  make  preparations  (or  the  reception  of  the  new 
settlers.  But  it  was  found  no  easy  matter  to  transport 
across  a  river  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  swdled 
by  incessant  rains,  upwards  of  a  million  of  both  eexies 
and  of  all  ages.  For  days  and  nights  they  passed  and 
repassed  in  boats  and  canoes,  and  t^fbre  they  landed  not 
a  few  had  been  carried  away  and  drowned  by  the  vio- 
lenoe  of  the  current.  But,  besides  the  disciples  of  Ul- 
philas, thousands  of  Goths  crossed  the  river  who  still 
continued  faithful  to  their  own  heathen  priests  and 
priestesses.  Disguising,  it  is  even  said,  their  priests  in 
the  garb  of  Christian  bidiops  and  fictitious  ascetics,  they 
deceived  the  credulous  Romans ;  and  only  when  on  the 
Roman  side  of  the  river  did  they  throw  off  the  mask, 
and  make  it  clear  that  Yidens  was  not  easily  to  have  his 
wish  gratified,  and  see  them  converted  to  Arianiem. 
One  of  the  hereditary  chiefs,  Fritigem,  a  dtsdide  of  Ul- 
philas, adopted  the  creed  of  the  empire,  the  other,  Atha- 
naric,  headed  the  numerous  party  which  still  oontinaed 
devoted  to  the  altars  and  rites  of  Woden.  The  latter 
faction,  placing  their  chief  god  on  a  krfty  wagon,  dragged 
it  through  the  Gothic  camp;  all  who  refused  to  bow 
down,  they  burned,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  nor 
did  they  spare  the  rude  church  they  had  erected,  or  the 
confused  crowd  of  women  and  children  who  had  fled  to 
it  for  protection.  But  while  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Gothic  nation  were  involved  in  constant  wars  with  the 
Roman  armies,  and,  under  tha  two  great  divisions  of 
Ostrogoths  and  Yisigoths,  were  gradually  spreading 
themselves  over  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain,  Ulphilas  con- 
tinued, till  the  year  888,  to  superintend  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  necessities  of  the  peaceful  and  popolow 
colony  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  which,  as  in  another 
Goshen,  he  had  formed  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Haemus, 
and  to  whom  he  had  presented  the  Gothic  Bible  in  their 
own  tongue. 

"  The  zeal  he  had  displayed  found  an  imitator  in  the 
great  Chiysostom.  What  was  the  measure  of  his  sacy 
cess  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  founded  in  Constantinople  an  institution  in  which 
Goths  might  be  trained  and  qualified  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  their  fellow-countiymen.    Even  during  the  thiea 
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jean  of  his  bamshinent  to  the  remote  and  wretched  lit- 
tJe  town  of  Cuciuib,  among  the  ridges  of  Mount  Tatmis, 
■mid  the  want  of  provirions,  frequent  sickness  without 
the  poembility  of  obtaining  medicines,  and  the  ravages 
of  bamian  robberB,  his  active  mind,  invigorated  by  mis- 
fortmies,  found  relief  not  only  in  corresponding  with 
chnrefaes  in  all  quarters,  but  in  directing  misrionary  op- 
erations in  Phoenicia,  Persia,  and  among  the  Goths.  In 
several  extant  episdes  we  find  him  advising  the  de- 
spatch of  misrionaries,  one  to  tiiis  point,  another  to  that, 
consoling  some  raider  persecution,  animating  all  by  the 
example  of  the  great  apostle  Paul,  and  the  hope  of  an 
eternal  reward.  And  in  answer  to  hb  appeals,  his  friends 
at  a  distance  supplied  him  with  funds  so  ample  that  he 
was  enabled  to  support  missions  and  redeem  captives, 
and  even  had  to  b^  of  them  that  their  abundant  lib- 
erality might  be  directed  into  other  channels.  How 
far  his  exertions  prevailed  to  win  over  any  portion  of 
the  Gothic  nation  to  the  Catholic  communion  we  have 
no  means  of  judging.  Certain  it  is  that  from  the  West- 
ern Goths  the  Arian  form  of  Christianity  extended  to 
the  Eastern  Goths,  to  the  Gepids,  the  AJans,  the  Van- 
dais,  and  the  SneW;  and  it  has  been  justly  remarked 
that  we  ought  not  to  forget  *  that  when  Augustine,  in 
his  great  work  on  the  **city  of  God,'*  celebrates  the 
charity  and  demency  of  Alario  during  the  sack  of  Rome, 
these  Chiistian  graces  were  entirely  due  to  the  teaching 
of  Oriental  missionaries* "  (Madear's  Miariom  «a  the  Mii- 
dU  Agegj  p.  87-48). 

2.  The  Conversion  ofClovis  and  the  Frcmkt^— In  the 
year  481  Clovis  succeeded  to  the  chieftaincy  of  the  Sa- 
lian  Franks  In  498  he  married  Clotilda,  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Burgundy,  who  professed  Christianity, 
and  sought  to  persuade  her  husband  to  embrace  it  also ; 
but  her  efforts  for  a  time  were  without  success.  ''At 
length,  on  the  battle-field  of  Tolbiac,  his  incredulity 
came  to  an  end.  The  fiercfie  and  dreadful  Alemanni, 
fresh  from  their  native  forests,  had  burst  upon  the  king- 
dom of  his  Ripuarian  allies;  Clovis,  with  his  Franks, 
had  roshed  to  the  rescue,  and  the  two  fiercest  nations 
of  Gemoany  were  to  decide  between  them  the  suprem- 
acy of  G«iL  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody;  the 
Franks,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  wavered,  and  seemed 
on  the  point  of  flying,  and  in  vain  Clovis  implored  the 
aid  of  his  own  deities.  At  length  he  bethought  him 
of  the  vaunted  omnipotence  of  Clotilda's  God,  and  he 
vowed  that  if  victorious  he  would  abjure  his  pagan 
creed  and  be  baptized  as  a  Christian.  Thereupon  the 
tide  of  battle  turned;  the  last  king  of  the  Allemanni 
feD,  and  his  troops  fled  in  disorder,  purchasing  safety  by 
snbniiflBion  to  the  Prankish  chief.  On  his  return  Ciovis 
recounted  to  his  queen  the  story  of  the  fight,  the  suc- 
cess of  his  pnyer,  and  the  vow  he  had  made.  Ovei^ 
whelmed  with  joy,  she  sent  without  delay  for  Remigius, 
the  venerable  bishop  of  Rheims,  and  on  his  arrival  the 
vietorious  chief  listened  attentively  to  his  arguments. 
Stifl  he  hesitated,  and  said  he  would  consult  his  war- 
rioiBi  These  rough  soldiers  evinced  no  unwillingness; 
with,  perhaps,  the  same  indifference  that  he  himsdf  had 
pomitted  the  baptism  of  his  children,  they  declared 
themselves  nothing  bth  to  accept  the  creed  of  their 
chief.  Gkovis  therefore  yielded,  and  the  baptism  was 
fixed  to  take  place  at  the  approaching  festival  of  Christ- 
mas. The  greatest  pains  were  taken  to  lend  as  much 
solemnity  as  possible  to  the  scene.  The  church  was 
hong  with  embroidered  tapestry  and  white  curtains, 
and  blazed  with  a  thousand  lights,  while  odors  of  in- 
cense, 'like  airs  of  paradise,*  in  the  words  of  the  excited 
dnonider,  'filled  tlie  place.*  The  new  Constantine,  as 
he  entered,  was  struck  with  awe.  'Is  this  the  heaven 
thoa  didst  promise  me?*  said  he  to  the  bishop.  'Not 
hesveo  itself,  but  the  beginmng  of  the  way  thither,* 
replied  the  bishop.  The  service  proceeded.  As  he 
kndt  beibre  the  font  to  wash  away  the  leprosy  of  his 
heathenism, ' Sicambrian,'  said  Bemigius,  'gently  bow 
thy  nedc,  bian  that  thou  didst  adore,  adne  that  which 
ihon  didst  bom.*    Thus,  together  with  three  thousand 


of  his  followers,  Clovis  espoused  Clotilda's  creed,  and 
became  the  single  sovereign  of  the  West  who  adhered 
to  the  Confession  of  Niciea.  Everywhere  else  Arianism 
was  triumphant.  The  Ostrogoth  Theodoric  in  Italy, 
the  successors  of  Euric  in  Yisigothic  France,  the  king 
of  Burgundy,  the  Suevian  princes  in  Spain,  the  Vandal 
in  Africa — all  were  Arians. 

"  The  conversion  of  Ctovis,  like  that  of  Constantine, 
is  open  to  much  discussion.  It  certainly  had  no  effect 
upon  his  moral  character.  The  same  'untutored  sav- 
age* he  was,  the  same  he  remained.  But  the  services 
he  rendered  to  Catfaolicbm  were  gpreat,  and  they  were 
appreciated.  '  God  daily  prostrated  his  enemies  before 
him,  because  he  walked  before  him  with  an  upright 
heart,  and  did  what  was  pleasing  in  his  eyes.*  In  these 
words  Gregory  of  Tours  expresses  the  feelings  of  the 
Gallic  clergy,  who  rallied  round  Clovis  to  a  man,  and 
excused  all  faults  in  one  who  could  wield  the  8W(Hd  so 
strenuously  in  behalf  of  the  orthodox  foith.  His  subse- 
quent career  was  a  succession  of  triumphs:  Gundebald, 
the  Burgundian  king,  felt  the  vengeance  of  Clotilda's 
lord  on  the  bloody  field  of  Dijon  on  the  Ousche,  and  the 
cities  on  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone  were  added  to  the 
Prankish  kingdom.  A  few  more  years  and  the  Yisi- 
gothic kingdom  in  the  south  felt  the  same  iron  hand. 
The  orthodox  prdatbs  did  not  disguise  the  fact  that 
this  was  a  religious  war,  and  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Arian  or  the  Catholic  Creed  in  Western  Europe  was  now 
to  be  dedded.  Clovis  himself  entered  friUy  into  the 
spirit  of  the  crusade :  on  approaching  Tours,  he  made 
death  the  penalty  of  injuring  the  territory  of  the  holy 
St.  Martin ;  in  the  church  of  the  saint  he  publicly  per- 
formed his  devotions,  and  listened  to  the  voices  of  the 
priests  as  they  chanted  the  18th  Psalm :  '  Thou  hast 
girded  me,  O  Lord,  vUh  strength  ttnio  the  hattkf  thou 
hast  subdued  unio  me  those  which  rose  up  offainsi  me. 
Thou  hast  also  given  me  the  necks  of  mine  enemies,  thai  I 
might  destroy  them  that  hate  me,*  Whether  he  under- 
stood the  words  or  not,  they  seemed  prophetic  of  the 
subsequent  career  of  the  new  champion  of  Cathdicism. 
The  orthodox  historians  exhaust  the  treasury  of  legends 
to  adorn  his  progress.  A '  hind  of  wonderful  magnitade* 
guided  him  through  the  swollen  waters  of  the  River  Yi- 
enne ;  a  pillar  of  fire  blazed  forth  from  the  cathedral  as 
he  drew  nigh  Poitiers,  to  assure  him  of  success.  At 
last  the  Uoody  plains  of  Vougle  witnessed  the  utter  de- 
feat of  the  Arian  Goths,  and  Alaric,  their  king,  was  min- 
gled with  the  crowd  of  fugitives.  Bordeaux,  Auvergne, 
Rovergne,  Toulouse,  Angoul^me,  sucoessivdy  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Prankish  king,  and  then  before  the 
shrine  of  St.  Martin  the  'eldest  son  of  the  Church*  was 
invested  with  the  titles  of  Roman  Patricius  and  Consul, 
conferred  by  the  Greek  emperor  Anastasius. 

"  We  have  thus  sketehed  the  rise  of  the  Prankish 
monarchy  because  it  has  an  important  connection  with 
the  history  of  Christian  missions.  Orthodoxy  advanced 
side  by  side  with  the  Prankish  domination.  The  rude 
warriors  of  Clovis,  once  beyond  the  local  boundaries  of 
their  ancestral  faith,  found  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  a  Church  which  was  the  only  stable  institution  in  the 
country,  and  bowed  before  a  creed  which,  while  it  of- 
fered infinitely  more  to  the  soul  and  intellect  than  their 
own  superstitions,  presented  everything  that  could  ex- 
cite the  fancy  or  captivate  the  sense.  Willingly,  there- 
fore, did  they  follow  the  example  of  their  king;  and  for 
one  that  embraced  the  faith  from  genuine,  a  thousand 
adopted  it  from  lower  motives.  And  while  they  had 
their  reward,  the  Prankish  bishops  had  theirs  too,  in 
constant  gifts  of  land  for  the  foundation  of  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  in  a  speedy  admission  to  wealth  and 
power. 

"  But  the  Prankish  Church  was  not  destined  to  evan- 
gelize the  rude  nations  of  Europe.  The  internal  dissen- 
sions and  constant  wars  of  the  successors  of  Clovis  were 
not  favorable  to  the  development  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion at  home  or  its  propagation  abroad.  Avitus  of  Vi- 
enne,  Cesarius  of  Aries,  and  Paustus  of  Riez,  proved 
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whftt  might  be  done  by  energy  and  self-devotion.  But 
the  rapid  accession  of  wealth  more  and  more  tempted  the 
Prankish  bishops  and  abbots  to  live  as  mere  laymen,  and 
BO  the  clergy  degenerated,  and  the  light  of  the  Prankish 
Church  grew  dim.  Not  only  were  the  masses  of  heathen- 
dom lying  outside  her  territory  neglected,  but  within  it 
she  saw  her  own  members  tainted  with  the  old  leaven 
of  heathenism,  and  relapsing,  in  some  instances,  into  the 
old  idolatries.  A  new  influence,  therefore,  was  required, 
if  the  light  of  the  Prankish  Chureh  was  to  be  rekindled, 
and  the  German  tribes  evangvlized.  And  this  new  in- 
fluence was  at  hand.  But  to  trace  its  origin,  we  most 
leave  the  scenes  of  the  labors  of  Ulphilas  and  Severinus 
for  two  sister  isles  high  up  in  the  Northern  Sea,  almost 
forgotten  amid  the  desolating  contest  which  was  break- 
ing up  the  Roman  world.  We  must  glance  flrst  at  the 
or^n  of  the  Celtic  Church  in  Ireland  and  the  Scottish 
highlands,  whose  humUe  oratories  of  timber  and  rude 
domes  of  rough  stone  might,  indeed,  contrast  unfavora- 
bly with  the  prouder  structures  of  the  West,  but  whose 
missionary  zeal  burned  with  a  far  steadier  flame.  We 
must  then  turn  to  the  shores  of  Kent,  where  the  stoiy 
of  Clovis  and  Clotilda  was  to  be  re-enacted,  and  a  Teu- 
tonic Church  was  destined  to  arise,  and  send  forth,  in 
its  turn,  missionary  heroes  among  their  kindred  on  the 
Continent"  (Madear's  Missions  in  the  Middle  Apes,  p. 
54-58). 

8.  Patrick  and  the  Irish  Missionaries^^'' The  Gospel 
was  planted  in  Ireland  by  a  single  missionary,  self- 
moved^-^r,  rather,  divinely  moved— «nd  self-supported. 
His  historic  name  was  Patrick,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics (claiming  him,  without  reason,  as  their  own)  call 
him  St.  Patrick.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  410,  and 
most  probably  in  some  part  of  Scotland.  His  parents 
were  Christians,  and  instructed  him  in  the  GospeL 
Patrick*s  first  visit  to  the  field  of  his  future  mission  was 
in  his  youth,  as  a  captive  of  pirates,  who  carried  him 
away,  with  many  others,  as  a  prisoner.  Patrick  was 
sold  to  a  chieftain,  who  placed  him  in  charge  of  his  cat- 
tle. His  own  statement  is  that  his  heart  was  turned  to 
the  Lord  during  the  hardships  of  his  captivity.  '  I 
prayed  many  times  a  day,'  he  says.  '  The  fear  of  God 
and  love  to  him  w«re  increasingly  kindled  in  me.  Faith 
grew  in  me,  so  that  in  one  day  I  offered  a  hundred 
prayers,  and  at  night  almost  as  many;  and  when  I 
passed  the  night  in  the  woods  or  on  the  mountains,  I 
rose  up  to  pray  in  the  snow,  ice,  and  rain  before  day- 
break. Tet  I  felt  no  pain.  There  was  no  sluggishness 
in  me,  such  as  I  now  find  in  myself,  for  then  the  spirit 
glowed  within  me.'  This  is  extracted  from  what  is 
called  the '  Confession'  of  Patrick,  written  in  hb  old  age. 

"  Some  years  later  he  was  again  taken  by  the  pirates, 
but  soon  regained  his  liberty,  and  returned  home.  His 
parents  urged  him  to  remain  with  -them,  but  he  felt  an 
irrenstible  call  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  those  among 
whom  he  had  passed  his  youth  as  a  bondman.  'Many 
opposed  my  going,'  he  says  in  his  *  Confession,' '  and  said 
behind  my  back, ''  Why  does  this  man  rush  into  danger 
among  the  heathen,  who  do  not  know  the  Lord?"  It 
was  not  badly  intended  on  their  part,  but  they  could  not 
comprehend  the  matter  on  account  of  my  uncouth  dis- 
position. Many  gifts  were  olfSered  me  with  tears  if  I 
would  remain.  But,  according  to  God's  guidance,  I  did 
not  yield  to  them ;  not  by  my  own  power— it  was  God 
who  conquered  in  me,  and  I  withstood  them  all ;  so  that 
I  went  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  publish  the  Gospel  to 
them,  and  suffered  many  insults  from  unbelievers,  and 
many  persecutions,  even  unto  bonds,  resigning  my  lib- 
erty for  the  good  of  others.  And  if  I  am  found  worthy, 
I  am  ready  to  give  up  my  life  with  joy  for  his  sake.' 
In  such  a  spirit  did  this  apostle  to  Ireland  commence 
his  mission,  about  the  year  440 ;  not  far  firom  the  time 
when  Britain  was  finally  evacuated  by  the  Romans. . . . 

'*  Patrick  being  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  Irish  people,  as  a  consequence  of  his  eariy 
captivity,  gathered  them  about  him  in  large  assemblies 
at  the  beat  of  a  kettle-drum,  and  told  the  story  of  Christ 


so  as  to  move  their  hearts.  Having  taught  them  to 
read,  he  encouraged  the  importation  of  useful  books 
from  England  and  France.  He  estabUsbed  ckiisten 
after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  which  were  really  mis- 
sionary schools  for  educating  the  people  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Gospel,  and  for  training  a  native  ministry 
and  missionaries;  and  be  claims  to  have  baptized  many 
thousands  of  people.  .  .  . 

**  *  The  people  may  not  have  adopted  the  outward  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  which  was  all  that,  petfaaps,  in 
the  first  instance  they  adopted,  from  tmy  ^ittir  or  int^ 
leetiial  appreciation  of  its  superiority  to  their  fonner 
religion ;  but  to  obtain  from  the  people  even  an  outward 
profession  of  Christianity  was  an  important  step  to  ulti- 
mate success.  It  secured  toleration,  at  least,  for  Chris- 
tian institutions.  It  enabled  Patrick  to  plant  in  eveiy 
tribe  his  churches,  schools,  and  monasteries  He  was 
permitted,  without  opposition,  to  establish  among  the 
half-pagan  inhabitants  of  the  country  societies  of  holy 
men,  whose  devotion,  usdulness,  and  piety  soon  prs- 
duced  an  effect  upon  the  most  barbarous  and  savage 
hearts.  This  was  the  secret  of  the  rapid  success  attrib- 
uted to  Patrick's  preaching  in  Ireland.  The  chieftains 
w^e  at  first  the  real  converts.  The  baptism  of  the 
chieftain  was  immediately  followed  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  dan.  The  clansmen  pressed  eageriy  around  the 
missionary  who  had  baptized  the  chief,  anxious  to  re- 
ceive that  mysterious  initiation  into  the  new  faith  to 
which  their  chieftain  and  father  had  submitted.  The 
requirements  preparatory  to  baptism  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  rigorous;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  im- 
probable that  in  Tirawley,  and  other  remote  districts, 
where  the  spirit  of  clanship  was  strong,  Patrick,  as  he 
himself  tells  us  he  did,  may  have  baptized  some  thou- 
sands of  men.'  .  .  . 

**  When  this  zealous  missionary  died,  about  the  year 
498,  his  disciples,  who  seem  all  to  have  been  natives  of 
Ireland — a  native  ministry — continued  his  work  in  the 
same  spirit.  The  monasteries  became  at  length  so  nu- 
merous and  famous  that  Ireland  was  called  Insula  Santc^ 
torum,  the  *  Island  of  Saints.'  It  gives  a  wrong  idea  of 
these  institutions  to  call  them  monasteries,  or  to  call 
their  inmates  monks.  '  They  were  schools  of  learning 
and  abodes  of  piety,  uniting  the  instruction  of  the  cd- 
lege,  the  labors  of  the  workshop,  the  charities  of  the 
hospital,  and  the  worship  of  the  Church.  They  orig- 
inated partly  in  a  mistaken  view  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  partly  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  which  drove 
Christians  to  live  together  for  mutual  protection.  The 
missionary  spirit,  and  consequent  religions  activity,  pre- 
vailing in  the  Irish  monasteries,  preserved  them  for  a 
long  time  from  the  asceticism  and  mysticism  incidental 
to  the  monastic  life,  and  made  them  a  source  of  blessing 
to  the  world.'  The  celibacy  of  the  deigy  was  not  en- 
joined in  those  times.  Married  men  were  connected 
with  the  cloisters,  living,  however,  in  single  houses. 
The  Scriptures  were  read,  and  ancient  books  were  col- 
lected and  studied.  The  missions  which  went  forth 
from  these  institutions,  as  also  those  from  England  and 
Wales,  are  frequently  called  *Culdee'  missions.  See 
CuLDSBS  and  Ioma. 

**  The  names  of  Celumba  and  Cdumbanua  are  famil- 
iar to  the  readers  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy.  Both  were 
Irish  missionaries,  and  both  were  from  the  institution  at 
Bangor,  in  Ireland.  Columba's  mission  was  to  the  Picts 
of  Scotland,  and  was  entered  upon  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two,  in  the  year  568.  This  was  thirteen  hundred  yean 
ago,  and  about  seventy  years  after  the  time  of  Patrick. 
He  was  accompanied  by  twelve  associates,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  monastery  on  lona,  an  island 
situated  on  the  north  of  Scotland,  now  redconed  one  of 
the  Hebrides.  This  school,  which  had  an  enduring 
fame,  became  one  of  the  chief  lights  of  that  age.  Con- 
tinuing thir^-five  years  under  Columba's  management, 
it  attained  a  high  reputation  for  BibUcal  studies  and 
other  sciences;  and  missionaries  went  from  it  to  the 
northern  and  southern  Picts  of  Scotland,  and  into  Eng- 
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land,  along  the  eafltem  coast  to  the  Thames,  and  to  the 
Emopean  ooutinent.  Columbanus  entered  on  his  mis- 
noa  to  the  partially  Christianized,  but  more  especially 
to  the  pagan  portions  of  Europe,  in  the  year  589.  That 
he  was  an  evangelical  missionaiy  may  be  confidently 
inferred  finom  the  tenor  of  his  life,  and  from  the  records 
of  his  Christian  experience.  He  thus  writes :  *  O  Lord, 
gtre  me,  I  beseech  thee,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
thy  Son,  my  God,  that  lore  which  can  never  cease,  that 
will  kindle  my  lamp  but  not  extinguish  it,  that  it  may 
bum  in  me  and  enlighten  others.  Do  thou,  O  Christ, 
uur  dearest  Saviour,  thyself  kindle  our  lamps,  that  they 
may  evermore  shine  in  thy  temple;  that  they  may  re- 
ceive onquenchable  light  from  thee  that  will  enlighten 
oar  darknesa  and  lessen  the  darkness  of  the  world.  My 
Jesosy  I  pray  thee,  give  thy  light  to  my  lamp,  that  in 
its  light  the  most  holy  place  may  be  revealed  to  me  in 
which  thou  dwellest  as  the  eternal  Priest,  that  I  may 
alwajra  behold  thee,  desire  thee,  look  upon  thee  in  love, 
and  long  alter  thee.'  Columbanus  went  first  to  France, 
fiakiag  with  him  twelve  young  men,  as  Columba  had 
done,  to  be  hia  co-laborers — men  who  had  been  trained 
under  his  special  guidance.  Here,  as  a  consequence  of 
cotttinnal  wars,  political  disturbances,  and  the  remiss- 
ness of  worldlynminded  ecclesiastics,  the  greatest  confu- 
sion and  irregularity  prevailed,  and  there  was  g^reat  de- 
genency  in  the  monastic  orders.  Columbanus  preferred 
casting  hia  lot  among  the  pagans  of  Burgundy,  and 
chose  for  his  settlement  the  ndns  of  an  ancient  castle 
in  the  midst  of  an  inunense  wilderness,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Voeges  Mountains.  There  they  oflen  suffered  hun- 
ger, until  the  wilderness  had  been  in  some  measure  sub- 
dued and  the  earth  brought  under  cultivation.  The 
mtasion  then  became  self-supporting,  but  we  are  not  in- 
formed by  what  means  the  pcevious  expenses  were  de- 
frayed. Preaching  was  a  part  of  their  duty,  though 
there  is  kas  said  of  this  than  of  their  eflRnts  to  impart 
the  benefits  of  a  Christian  education  to  the  children  of 
the  higher  classes.  The  surrounding  poor  were  taught 
gntoitonsly.  All  the  pupils  joined  in  tilling  the  fields, 
aod  such  was  their  success  in  education  that  the  Prank- 
ish nobles  were  forward  to  place  their  sons  under  their 
care.  It  was  the  most  famous  school  in  Burgundy,  and 
there  was  not  room  in  the  abbey  for  all  who  pressed  to 
gain  admittance;  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  erect 
other  buildings,  and  to  bring,  a  large  number  of  teachers 
over  finxn  Ireland  to  meet  the  demand.  Here  the  emi- 
nent noiaaionaiy  pursued  his  labors  for  a  score  of  years. 
As  he  represents  himself  to  have  buried  as  many  as 
seventeen  of  his  associates  during  twelve  years,  the 
nuoiber  of  his  oo^aboiers  must  have  been  large.  The 
discipline  which  Columbanus  imposed  on  the  monastic 
life  was  severe,  but  perhaps  scarcely  more  so  than  was 
required  by  the  rude  spirit  of  the  age;  and  he  took 
pains  to  avoid  the  error,  so  prevalent  in  the  Romish 
Church,  of  making  the  essence  of  piety  consist  in  ex- 
cernalSb  The  drift  of  his  teaching  was  that  everything 
depended  on  the  state  of  the  heart.  Both  by  precept 
and  example  he  sought  to  combine  the  contemplative 
with  the  uaefuL  At  the  same  time  he  adhered,  with  a 
fiee  and  independent  spirit,  to  the  peculiar  religious 
usages  of  his  native  land.  As  these  differed  in  some 
important  respects  from  what  were  then  prevalent  among 
the  degenerate  Prankish  clergy,  be  had  many  enemies 
among  them,  who  sought  to  drive  him  from  the  country. 
This  they  at  length  effected,  with  the  aid  of  the  wicked 
mother  of  the  reigning  prince.  Columbanus  was  ordered 
to  retom  to  Ireland,  and  to  take  his  countrymen  with 
him.  This  he  did  not  do,  but  repaired  first  to  Germa- 
ny, and  then  to  Switzerland.  He  spent  a  year  near 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  Constance,  laboring 
among  the  Soevi,  a  heathen  people  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. This  territory  coming  at  length  under  the  do- 
minion of  his  enemies,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  in  the  year 
612,  into  Lombardy,  and  founded  a  monastery  near  Pa- 
via;  and  there  this  apostle  to  Franks,  Swabians,  Bava- 
rian^ and  other  nations  of  Germany,  passed  the  remain- 


der of  hia  da3r8,  and  breathed  out  his  life  Nov.  21,  616, 
aged  seventy-two  years.  Gallus,  a  favorite  pupil  and 
follower  of  Columbanus,  remained  behind  in  consequence 
of  illness,  and  became  the  apostle  of  Switzerland.  He 
also  was  an  Irishman,  and  was  characterized,  as  was  his 
master,  by  love  for  the  sacred  volume.  In  what  was 
then  a  wilderness  he  founded  a  monastery,  *  which  led 
to  the  clearing  up  of  the  forest,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  land  into  cultivable  soil,  and  it  afterwards  became 
toelebreted  under  his  name,  St.  GaUL'  Here  he  labored 
for  the  Swiss  and  Swabian  population  till  his  death,  in 
the  year  640.  This  monastexy  was  pre-eminent  for  the 
number  and  beauty  of  the  manuscripts  prepared  by  its 
monks;  many  of  which,  and,  aoaong  others,  some  frag^ 
ments  of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Alle- 
manni  language,  about  the  year  700,  are  said  to  be  pre- 
served in  Uie  libraries  of  G^many. 

«  Neander  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  number  of  mis- 
sionaries who  passed  over  fVom  Ireland  to  the  continent 
of  Europe  must  have  been  great,  though  of  very  few  is 
there  any  exact  information.  Wherever  they  went, 
cloisters  were  founded,  and  the  wilderness  soon  gave 
place  to  cultivated  fields.  According  to  Ebrard,  there 
were  more  than  forty  cloisters  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Loire  and  Rhone,  which  were  governed  according  to 
the  rules  of  Columbanus,  and  to  which  emigrants  came 
from  Ireland  as  late  as  the  dose  of  the  7th  century.  He 
also  afilrma  that  Germany  was  almost  whdly  heathen 
when  tb^t  missionary  entered  it.  But  before  the  year 
720  the  Gospel  had  been  proclaimed  by  himself  and  his 
countrymen  fh>m  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  down  to 
the  islands  in  the  delta  of  the  Rhine,  and  eastward  from 
that  river  to  the  River  Inn,  and  the  Bohemian  forest, 
and  the  borders  of  Saxony,  and  still  farther  on  the  sea- 
coast;  and  all  the  really  German  tribes  within  those 
borders  were  in  subjection  to  the  Christian  faith  as  it 
had  been  taught  by  the  Irish  missionaries.  Ebrard's 
earnest  testimony  to  the  evangelical  nature  of  the  Irish 
missions  should  not  be  overlooked.  He  declares  that 
they  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  text,  translat- 
ed them  wherever  they  went,  expounded  them  to  the 
cong^regations,  recommended  the  regular  and  diligent 
perusal  of  them,  and  held  them  to  be  the  living  Word 
of  Christ.  The  Scriptures  were  their  only  rule  of  faith. 
They  preached  the  inherited  depravity  of  man,  the 
atoning  death  of  Christ,  justification  without  the  merit 
of  works,  regeneration  as  the  life  in  him  who  died  for 
us,  and  the  sacraments  as  signs  and  seals  of  grace  in 
Christ.  They  held  to  no  transubstantiation,  no  purga- 
tory, no  prayen  to  saints,  and  their  worship  was  in  the 
native  language.  But,  though  they  used  neither  pict^ 
urea  nor  images,  they  seem  to  have  been  attached  to 
the  use  of  the  simple  cross;  and  Gallus,  the  distin- 
guished champion  of  Columbanus,  is  said,  when  mark- 
ing out  a  place  on  which  to  erect  a  monastery,  to  have 
done  it  by  means  of  a  cross,  from  which  he  had  sus- 
pended a  capsule  of  relics.  Complete  exemption  from 
superstition  was  perhaps  among  the  impossibilities  of 
that  age"  (Anderson's  Foreign  Mi$noif9,  p.  69-^). 

A,  ^milar  in  interest,  though  varied  in  detail,  are  the 
stories  of  Augustine's  mission  to  England,  A.D.  596 ; 
that  of  Bonifoce  to  Germany,  A.D.  715 ;  and  that  of 
Anksgar  to  Scandinavia,  A.D.  826 ;  together  with  that 
of  many  of  their  associates  and  successors.  Nor  were 
the  missions  among  the  Sclavonic  races  during  the  9th 
and  10th  centuries  without  many  incidents  of  great  in- 
terest. See  Maclear's  Mistions  m  the  Middlet  Ages; 
Biilman's  Latm  ChriUiamty ;  Merivale's  Convertion  ojf 
the  Northern  Nations;  Guizot's  History  i^CimlizcUion; 
etc 

5.  A  period  has  now  been  reached  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  note  of  another  important  element  in  the 
histoiy  and  character  of  missions,  viz.,  papal  infiuence. 
Gregory  the  Great,  A.D.  568-604,  was  the  first  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  who  exerted  any  decided  official  in- 
fiuence on  the  propagation  of  Chrisdanity  by  means  of 
missions.    "  His  project  of  sending  missionaries  to  Eng^ 
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land,  foHDed  before  his  attaining  the  pontifical  dignity, 
was  among  the  fint  to  be  carried  into  execution.  In 
the  year  596  he  despatched  Augustine,  with  forty  aanst* 
ant  monks,  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Conversion,  in  the  dialect  of  Rome,  signified  noth- 
ing more  than  proselytism ;  and  it  was  sangidnely  hoped 
that  by  influencing  the  chiefs  to  renounce  idolatry  their 
subjects  would  soon  be  converted  in  a  mass.  .  .  .  The 
success  of  Augustine  and  his  brethren  was  even  beyond 
their  expectation.  Landing  on  the  Isle  <^  Thanet,  they 
applied  to  £thelbert,  the  king  of  Kent,  for  permission 
to  preach  in  his  kingdom.  Ethelbert  had  married  a 
Christian  princess,  and  was  therefore  not  unfiivorably 
disposed  towards  bis  uninvited  guests.  Yet  so  ignorant 
was  he  of  the  nature  of  their  errand  that  be  insisted 
that  their  first  interview  with  him  should  take  place  in 
the  open  air,  lest  he  should  fall  a  victim  to  their  magi- 
cal arts.  Augustine's  eloquence,  however,  soon  inspired 
the  king  with  confidence,  and  Ethelbert  then  g^ranted  to 
the  missionaries  an  old,  ruinous  church  at  Canterbury, 
dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  and  which  had  existed  fh>m 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  as  their  first  station  for  preach- 
ing the  (jrospeL  Ere  long  the  king  yielded  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Augustine  or  the  persuasions  of  his  wife,  and 
his  baptism  was  fidUowed  by  that  of  many  of  his  sub- 
jects, no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  being  thus  nominally 
received  into  the  Church  on  a  single  occasion.  .  .  . 
Gregory  was  overjoyed  at  the  success  of  his  mission, 
and  needed  no  solicitations  to  send  a  re-enforcement  of 
preachers,  all  of  whom  were  monks.  He  next  divided 
the  whole  island  into  two  aichbishoprics,  appointing 
Augustine  to  be  archbishop  of  London,  and  constituting 
York  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  north  when  Christi- 
anity should  have  penetrated  so  far.  As  London  had 
not  yet,  however,  embraced  the  new  religion,  and  was 
not  within  the  domains  of  Ethelbert,  Augustine  made 
Canterbury  his  abode  and  see.  In  the  true  spirit  of 
Roman  arrogance,  Augustine  assumed  to  himself  the 
right  of  governing  all  the  churches  in  Britain,  whether 
planted  by  the  recent  laborers  or  existing  from  earlier 
times.  But  the  ancient  British  churches  were  indig- 
nant at  such  an  encroachment  on  their  independence 
and  liberties.  *  We  are  all  prepared,'  said  Deynoch,  ab- 
bot of  Bangor,  on  oneoccasion,  *  to  hearken  to  the  Church 
of  God,  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  to  every  pious  Chris- 
tian, so  as  to  manifest  to  all,  according  to  their  several 
stations,  perfect  charity,  and  to  uphold  and  aid  them 
both  by  word  and  deed.  What  other  duty  we  can  owe 
to  him  whom  you  call  pope,  or  father  of  fathers,  we  do 
not  know;  but  this  we  are  ready  to  exercise  towards 
him  and  eveiy  other  Christian.*  This  independence 
by  no  means  pleased  Augustine;  and  he  was  heard  to 
say  to  his  Anglo-Saxon  followers,  'Well,  then,  since 
they  will  not  own  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  brethren,  or  al- 
low us  to  make  known  to  them  the  way  of  life,  they 
must  regard  them  as  enemies,  and  look /or  revenge,^ 
The  horrible  spirit  which  dictated  such  a  speech  is  too 
apparent  to  need  comment,  and  shows  how  little  of  real 
Christianity  the  Roman  missionaries  mingled  with  their 
zeal  for  the  papal  see.  In  the  contests  which  the  new 
Church  thus  waged  with  the  old,  the  influence  of  Au- 
gustine and  his  followers  with  the  Saxon  kings  gener- 
ally enabled  them  to  triumph ;  and  although  the  British 
churches  long  persevered  in  maintaining  their  freedom, 
they  gradually  became  absorbed  in  the  Anglican  hie- 
rarchy; and,  long  before  the  Norman  invasion,  those 
who  ventured  to  dissent  from  the  Roman  forms  of  wor- 
ship were  only  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
island. 

"During  the  pontificate  of  Gregory,  the  Spanish 
Church  also  became  subject  to  the  primacy  of  Rome. 
Before  this  period  the  Goths,  who  had  established  their 
power  in  Spain,  were  of  the  Arian  party ;  but  on  their 
king,  Reckared,  professing  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  the  bishops  in  a  body  requested  the  pope 
to  undertake  the  supervision  of  their  ailkirs — a  request 
with  which  Gregory  was  only  too  happy  to  comply. 


He  attempted,  moreover,  to  obtain  the  snbjectioaef  the 
French  clergy,  but  in  this  he  could  only  partly  soeoeed. 
Nevertheless,  he  formed  alliances  with  the  French 
princes,  nobles,  and  bishops;  and,  considering  tbdr 
Church  as  subject  to  his  inspection,  did  not  hesitate  to 
interfere  on  many  occasions  both  with  advice  and  with 
admonition. 

"  It  was,  perhaps,  the  aseal  of  Gregory  for  multiplying 
nominal  converts  to  Christianity  that  led  him  to  intio- 
>  duce  alterations  in  the  forms  of  worship,  which  were  so 
exaggerated  by  succeeding  ponti£b  as  to  change  the 
solemn  service  of  God  into  a  ridicnloos  show.  Observ- 
ing the  influence  which  the  hannoniee  of  music  and  the 
beauties  of  painting  and  sculpture  exerted  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Lombards  and  other  half-civilized  tribes, 
he  resolved  to  employ  the  arts  as  handmaids  to  rdigica'* 
(Lwes  o/ihe  Popes,  p.  78-81). 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years  following,  although 
the  papacy  was  constantly  making  advances  towa^ 
tempoiid  sovereignty,  no  one  of  the  popes  possessed  the 
character  of  Gregory.  In  715  Gregory  II  came  to  the 
papal  chair.  It  was  he  that  sent  Corbinian  as  missioo- 
ary  to  France  and  Boniface  to  Germany.  Gregory  III, 
about  741,  sent  the  first  ambassador  of  Rome  to  France. 
From  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  the  popedom  laid 
claim  to  a  temporal  sovereignty,  and  fkxnn  AJ).  800,  when 
pope  Leo  lU  crowned  Charlemagne  as  emperor  of  the 
West,  that  monarch  assumed  the  protectcwate  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  stood  ready  to  the  extent  of  his  power  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Roman  see,  which  he  chief- 
ly did  by  means  of  conquest.  From  Uuii  Ume,  more 
than  before,  missions  were  made  an  agency  for  the  prop- 
agandism  not  merely  of  a  ceremonial  Qurisdanity,  but 
of  the  power  of  the  popes.  Monastidsm,  already  wide- 
ly extended,  became  an  auxiliary  of  great  power,  that 
could  be  wielded  for  any  special  object  contemplated  by 
the  Roman  see.  The  popes  wielded  the  prerogative  of 
establishing  and  controlling  the  various  orders  of  monks, 
and,  by  granting  them  exemption  from  the  local  super- 
vision of  bishops,  were  able  always  to  hold  them  in  the 
most  direct  subservience  to  their  own  ambitions*  From 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century  onward  there  was  a  vast 
increase  of  monasteries  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  The 
Benedictine  order  was  in  the  ascendency,  hot,  notwith- 
standing repeated  reforms  of  its  rule  and  practice,  many 
of  the  monks  were  dissolute,  and,  as  the  clergy  of  vari- 
ous countries  were  chiefly  taken  from  the  monasterie^ 
anarchy,  simony,  and  concubinage  largely  prevailed. 
This  was  the  saculum  obscnrum,  the  darkest  of  the  dark 
ages;  and,  in  the  general  stagnation  which  prevailed, 
there  was  but  little  activity  in  any  form  of  missionaiy 
effort.  Europe  was  considered  Chnstian,  and  there  were 
no  elements  at  work  to  improve  the  type  of  Christian- 
ity it  had  received,  while,  on  the  contesiy,  many  goms 
of  evil  that  had  been  sowed  as  tares  were  springing  up 
to  choke  whatever  of  wheat  was  left  to  grow. 

6.  The  Crusades, — About  this  period  rumors  of  vio- 
lence and  insult  to  Christian  pilgrims  in  the  East  began 
to  excite  attention,  and  the  certainty  that  Christians 
were  greatly  oppressed  by  the  Moslems  at  Jerusalem 
and  throughout  Palestine  became  the  pretext  tox  the 
crusades.  The  idea  of  rescuing  by  force  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre from  the  pollution  of  the  infidels  was  first  devel- 
oped as  a  duty  of  the  Church  under  pope  Sylvester  11, 
A.D.  999-1008.  It  took  form  and  action  in  eight  suc- 
cessive crusades  or  wars  of  the  cross,  extending  through 
two  centuries  and  a  YaXi,  These  so-called  holy  wars 
scarcely  differed  in  principle  from  the  wars  of  Qovia, 
Charlemagne,  and  others,  by  which  the  Qiurch  had 
been  extended  among  the  nations  and  tribes  of  North- 
ern Europe;  and  also  of  Cortez  and  Pizano, made  after 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  to  Christianize  (?)  the 
nations  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  crusades  consisted  in  the  remotenos 
of  the  land  they  aimed  to  conquer,  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  Moslem  races,  and  the  defeats  which  overwhekn- 
ed  in  one  form  or  another  the  armies  of  eight  soooea- 
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sire  crnatdesy  until,  by  the  lois  of  inilltoiu  of  men  and 
tremire,  all  Eorope  was  exhausted. 

The  only  proper  view  to  take  of  these  wars  is  to  re- 
gird  them  as  grand  but  mistaken  missionary  expedi- 
tions   As  soch  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  popes, 
preached  by  the  monks,  sustained  by  the  people,  and 
tnterprised  by  the  warriors,  who  went  forth  prepared  to 
ncrifioe  treasure  and  life,  but  confident  <^  winning  heav- 
en as  a  resulL    Bfark  the  history  and  language  of  pope 
Innocent  III,  A.D.  1196-1216 :  **  The  event  of  the  cru- 
Btdes  might  have  crushed  a  less  lofty  and  religious  mind 
than  that  of  Innocent  to  despair.    Armies  after  armies 
had  left  their  bones  to  crumble  on  the  plains  of  Asia 
Uinor  or  of  Galilee ;  great  sovereigns  had  perished  or 
returned  discomfited  from  the  Holy  Land.    The  great 
Gennan  crusade  had  ended  in  disgraceful  failure.    All 
was  dissension,  jealousy,  hostility.    The  king  of  Antioch 
was  at  war  with  the  Christian  king  of  Armenia.    The 
two  great  orders,  the  only  powerful  defenders  of  the 
land,  the  HospitaUers  and  the  Templars,  were  in  impla- 
cable feud.    The  Christians  of  Palestine  were  in  mor- 
als, m  character,  in  habits,  the  most  licentious,  tnost 
treacherous,  most  ferocious  of  mankind.    But  the  dark- 
er the  aspect  of  aflairs  the  more  firmly  seemed  Innocent 
to  be  persuaded  that  the  crusade  was  the  cause  of  God. 
In  ereiy  new  disaster,  in  every  discomfiture  and  loss^ 
the  popes  had  still  found  unfailing  refuge  in  ascribing 
them  to  the  sins  of  the  Christians,  and  their  sins  were 
dark  enough  to  justify  the  strongest  language  of  Inno- 
cent   It  needed  but  more  perfect  faith,  more  holiness, 
and  one  believer  would  put  to  flight  twelve  millions; 
the  miracles  of  God  against  Pharaoh  and  against  the 
Philiatines  would  be  renewed  in  their  behalf.    For  the 
firtt  two  or  three  years  of  Innocent's  pontificate,  address 
after  address,  rising  one  above  another  in  impassioned 
eloquence,  enforced  the  duty  of  contributing  to  the  holy 
war.    This  was  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  exclusive 
theme  of  the  preaching  of  the  clergy.    In  letters  to  the 
bishop  of  Syracuse,  to  all  the  bishops  of  Apulia,  Cala- 
bria, and  Tuscany,  he  urges  them  to  visit  every  city, 
town,  and  castle ;  he  exhorts  not  only  the  nobles,  but 
the  citizens,  to  take  up  arms  for  Jesus  Christ.    Those 
who  cannot  assist  in  person  are  to  assist  in  other  wairs, 
by  famishing  ships,  provisions,  and  money.    Somewhat 
later  came  a  more  energetic  epistle  to  all  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  priors,  aind  princes  and  barons  of  France, 
England,  Hungair,  anii  Sicily.   The  \'icar  of  Christ  him- 
seir would  claim  no  exemption  from  the  universal  call; 
he  would,  as  became  him,  set  the  example,  and  in  per- 
son and  in  estate  devote  himself  to  the  sacred  cause. 
He  had  therefore  himself  invested  with  the  cross  two 
cardinals  of  the  Church,  who  were  to  precede  the  army 
of  the  Uml,  and  to  be  maintained,  not  by  any  mendi- 
cant support,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  holy  see.    After 
the  pope's  example,  before  the  next  March,  every  arch- 
bishop, bishop,  and  prelate  was  to  fumbh  a  certain  num- 
ber of  soldiers,  according  to  his  means,  or  a  certain  rate 
in  money  for  the  support  of  the  crusading  army.   Who- 
ever refused  was  to  be  treated  as  a  violator  of  God's 
commandments,  threatened  with  condign  punishment, 
even  with  suspension.    To  all  who  embarked  in  the 
war  Innocent  promised,  on  their  sincere  repentance,  the 
rtmiflrion  of  all  their  sins,  and  eternal  life  in  the  great 
(lay  of  retribution.    Those  who  were  unable  to  proceed 
in  person  might  obtain  the  same  remission  in  proportion 
to  the  bounty  of  their  offerings  and  the  devotion  of 
their  hearts.    The  estates  of  all  who  took  up  the  cross 
were  placed  under  the  protection  of  St  Peter"  (Milman, 
^^*  CkruUanityf  v,  75  sq.).    Had  such  language  been 
uNd,«ich  influoice  exerted,  and  such  sacrifices  made  in 
barmooy  with  the  Saviour's  plan  of  evangelizing  the 
world,  who  can  tell  what  happy  and  far-reaching  re- 
mits might  not  have  been  attained  as  the  issue  ?    But 
bad  «#>rts  in  a  good  cause,  no  less  than  well-meant  ef- 
^  in  a  bad  cause,  can  only  be  expected  to  result  dis- 
f/tiwxAy,    Hence  true  Christianity,  instead  of  being 
P">nK)ted,  was  perverted  and  antagonized,  tiU  the  hope 
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of  its  very  existence  had  well-nigh  fled  the  earth.  Nev- 
ertheless, some  fragments  of  the  true  leaven  still  re- 
mained, sometimes  in  the  Church,  and  sometimes  in 
small  and  obscure  sects  like  the  Waldenses.  A  speci- 
men of  the  higher  and  better  aspirations  cherished  by 
individuals  is  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Raymond  Lull 
(see  Lully),  but  the  difficulties  in  their  way  were  in- 
superable. It  need  not  be  denied  that  the  terrible  evils 
of  the  crusades  were  in  a  subsequent  period  in  many  re- 
spects ovemded  for  the  good  of  humanity.  But  as  it 
does  not  enter  into  the  so^^  of  providential  action  to 
atone  for  the  crimes  of  men  or  the  errors  of  Christians, 
the  worid  and  the  Church  are  destined  to  suffer  perpet- 
ual loss  as  a  result  of  the  milito-missionarv  fanaticisms 
of  the  medieval  Church.  What  was  needed  to  bring 
in  the  light  of  truth  and  civilization  into  the  dreary 
centuries  under  consideration  was  the  simple,  earnest 
Gospel,  accompanied  by  the  pure  Word  of  God,  and  illus- 
trated by  the  lives  of  its  teachers.  But  a  long  period 
was  destined  to  elapse  before  that  most  desirable  con- 
summation was  to  be  realized.  Indeed,  it  was  only  by 
slow  degrees,  and  through  long  end  painful  struggles, 
that  the  Church  again  recovered  the  apostolic  idea  of 
missions. 

7.  Roman  Catholic  missions  assumed  a  new  and,  in 
some  respects,  an  impro\*ed  phase  during  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  chiefly  through  the  mendicant  and 
preaching  orders  of  Dominic  and  Francis  d'Assisi.  By 
them  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  Catholic 
faith  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  even  to  extend 
it  by  peaceful  foreign  missions  among  pagans  and  Mo- 
hammedans in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  ''In 
one  important  respect  the  founders  of  these  new  orders 
absolutely  agreed — in  their  entire  identification  with  the 
k)west  of  mankind.  At  first  amicable,  afterwards  emu- 
lous, eventually  hostile,  they,  or  rather  their  orders,  ri- 
valled each  other  in  sinking  below  poverty  into  l>eg- 
gary.  They  were  to  live  upon  alms;  the  coarsest  im- 
aginable drees,  the  hardest  fare,  the  narrowest  cell,  was 
to  keep  them  down  to  the  level  of  the  humblest.  Both 
the  new  orders  differed  in  the  same  manner,  and  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  hierarchical  faith,  from  the  old 
monkish  institurions.  Their  primary  object  was  not 
the  salvation  of  the  individual  monk,  but  the  salvation 
of  others  through  him.  Though,  therefore,  their  rules 
within  their  monasteries  were  strictly  and  severely  mo- 
nastic, bound  by  the  common  vows  of  chastity,  poverty, 
and  obedience,  seclusion  was  no  part  of  their  discipline. 
Their  business  was  abroad  rather  than  at  home;  their 
dwelling  was  not  like  that  of  the  old  Benedictines,  or 
others,  in  uncultivated  swamps  and  forests  of  the  North, 
on  the  dreary  Apennines,  or  the  exhausted  soil  of  Italy, 
in  order  to  subdue  their  bodies,  and  occupy  their  dan- 
gerously unoccupied  time,  merely  as  a  secondary  conse- 
quence, to  compel  the  desert  into  fertile  land.  Their 
work  was  among  their  fellow-men,  in  the  village,  in 
the  town,  in  the  city,  in  the  market,  even  in  the  camp. 
Monastic  Christianity  would  no  longer  flee  the  world; 
it  would  subjugate  it,  or  win  it  by  gentle  violence"  (Mil- 
man,  Lot,  Christianity,  v,  288).  But,  being  monastic  still, 
this  form  of  Christianity  lacked  the  vital  elements  of 
evangelical  power,  and  soon  ran  into  fearful  excesses. 
Dominic  himself  personally  took  part  in  the  bloody  cru- 
sade against  the  Albigenses,  which  ere  long  was  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  with 
Dominican  friars  as  its  generals  and  chief  inquisitor>». 
See  Inquisition.  The  pretext  in  both  cases  was  the 
conversion  of  heretics,  for  which  confiscation,  torture, 
and  murder  were  as  relentlessly  applied  to  praying  and 
Bible-reading  Christians  as  to  Jews  and  Moors.  Thus 
the  world  had  still  to  wait  long  centuries  before  the 
apostolic  idea  of  Christian  missions  returned  to  the 
Church. 

V.  Modem  Missums,—!.  Raman  CoMo/ic.— Prior  to 
the  close  of  the  15th  century,  the  zeal  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  had  been  roused  to  a  fervid  state  of  excitement 
by  the  reported  successes  of  the  missionaries  of  the  men- 
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dicant  orders  who  had  followed  in  the  train  of  Porta- 
gueec  diBcoveries  along  the  coast  of  Africa  and  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India.  At  that  period  the 
New  World  was  discovered,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
tields  that  as  a  consequence  were  opened  to  conquest 
and  adventure  intiamed  anew  the  zeal  of  propagandism. 
The  idea  of  planting  the  cross  upon  the  islands  and  con- 
tinents of  America  was  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  if 
not  to  hallow  any  violence  necessary  to  subjugate  the 
native  idolators.  Missionaries  sailed  in  every  ileet,  and 
every  new  discovery  was  claimed  by  the  Church  in  the 
name  of  some  Christian  sovereign.  About  the  same 
period  the  order  of  the  -Jesuits  was  founded,  which  by 
its  rapid  increase  and  decisive  iniluenoe  soon  rivalled 
all  preceding  orders,  sending  forth  its  missionaries  to 
India,  China,  and  Japan.  See  Jesuits.  Thus  a  new 
and  exciting  impulse  was  given  to  agencies  which  suc- 
ceeded in  planting  Latin  Christianity  throughout  re- 
gions of  vastly  greater  extent  than  it  had  ever  before 
occupied. 

No  unprejudiced  mind  can  become  acquainted  with 
the  vast  extent  of  the  missionary  operations  undertaken 
and  maintamed  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  during  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries 
without  according  to  the  actors  in  them  the  meed  of 
high  admiration  for  their  devotion  and  self-sacrifice, 
however  he  may  lament  the  defects  and  errors  of  the 
system  in  connection  with  which  they  acted,  and  the 
low  grade  of  Christian  life  they  promoted. 

*'  In  the  East,  missions  were  founded  in  Hindustan, 
the  East  India  Islands,  Japan,  China,  Tonquin,  Abys- 
sinia ;  in  America,  the  half-civilized  natives  of  Peru  and 
Mexico  were  converted,  and  their  descendants  now  form 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
enrolled  two  of  Indian  blood  among  her  canonized  saints. 
The  nomadic  tribes  from  Labrador  to  Cape  Horn  were 
visited;  many  were  completely  gained,  in  other  parts 
reductions  were  formed,  and  ^uch  as  could  be  persuaded 
to  enter  were  instructed  alike  in  the  truths  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  usages  of  civilized  life.  Close  on  these 
discoveries  came  the  religious  feuds  of  the  16th  century, 
and  the  defection  of  neariy  every  prince  in  Northern 
Europe  from  the  Roman  see.  State  churches  were 
formed  in  many  of  the  German  states,  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland,  based  on 
the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  This  led  to  a  new 
species  of  mission :  colleges  were  establislied  in  Catholic 
countries  for  the  education  of  their  fellow-beKevers  in 
the  northern  countries,  and  the  training  of  such  as 
wished  to  enter  the  priesthood ;  and  from  these  semina- 
ries missionaries  proceeded  to  their  native  country  to 
minister  to  their  brethren,  and  to  gain  back  such  as 
seemed  to  repent  the  late  change.  Many  suffered  the 
penalty  of  death;  but  this,  as  usually  happens,  only 
raised  up  others  to  fill  their  places.  From  this  period 
the  Catholic  missions  were  either  home  missions  for  in- 
structing the  ignorant  and  neglected  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, or  those  in  which  the  exercise  of  religion  is  per- 
mitted (comp.  Nitzsch,  PrahtUcke  Theologie,  voL  iii, 
pt.  i) ;  missions  in  Protestant  countries  to  supply  clei^y 
for  the  Catholic  portion ;  missions  among  schismatics  to 
reunite  them  to  Rome ;  missions  to  pagan  nations. 
These  missions  became  at  last  so  important  a  part  of  the 
Church  govenmient  that  Gregory  XT  (1621-28)  insti- 
tuted the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide  [sec  Prop- 
aganda], which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  zeal  and 
fervor  of  missionaries,  and  all  interested  in  the  mission- 
aiy  cause.  This  congregation  or  department  consisted 
of  thirteen  cardinals,  two  priests,  a  religious,  and  a  sec- 
retary ;  and  to  it  exclusively  was  committed  the  direc- 
tion of  missions  and  Church  matters  in  mission  coun- 
tries. Considerable  sums  were  bestowed  by  public  and 
private  munificence  on  this  department,  and  under  Ur- 
ban VIII  a  college,  usually  styled  the  Urban  College,  or 
t  he  Propaganda,  was  erected  and  richly  endowed.  Here 
candidates  for  the  priesthood  and  the  missions  are  re- 
eved from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  a  printing- 


press  issues  devotional  works  in  a  great  minber  of  Ub- 
guages.  Besides  this  coUege,  there  soon  rose  the  ArB»- 
nian  College  at  Venice,  the  Germanic,  En^^ish,  Iriili, 
and  Scotch  colleges  at  Rome,  the  English  colleges  at 
Rheims  and  Douay,  the  Irish  and  Scotch  at  Paris,  the 
Irish  colleges  at  Louvain  and  Yalladolid,  and  some  oth- 
ers, all  intended  to  train  the  missioDariet  for  their  own 
countries;  and  at  a  later  date  the  Chinese  college  at 
Naples  was  founded  in  the  same  view,  and  of  late  yean 
a  missionary  college  has  arisen  at  Dnuncondra.  Con- 
vents and  religious  houses  of  various  orders  were  abo 
founded  on  the  Continent  for  natives  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  from  these  also  missionaries  annually  set  out  for  the 
missions  in  the  English  dominions.  Most  of  Uieae  lat- 
ter have,  however,  since  disappeared,  swept  away  by 
the  French  Revolution,  or  transferred  to  England  or  the 
United  States*'  (Newcomb,  Cychpadia  qf  J/itnona,  p. 
299  sq.>  See  EfigU$h  Review,  xvi,  421  sq.  We  also 
extract  from  Newcomb  a  detailed  account  of  the  results 
of  these  missionary  operations ;  for  still  later  particulars 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  on  the  several  ooon- 
tries  in  this  Cyclopedia. 
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'L  Mitvionary  .SddMim.— There  are,  pmperiv  speaUntTt 
DO  mlssioDarT  societies  Id  the  Catholic  Church  nmihir  to 
those  among  rrotevtaots.  Three  societies,  of  quite  recent 
origin— the  Society  for  the  Propaaation  of  the  Faith^  era- 
triug  at  Lyons ;  the  Leonoldine  Society ^  at  Vienna :  and 
the  Societu  of  the  Holy  Childhood^  In  France— raise  ftinds 
by  a  smnll  weekly  contribntion,  which  the  directore  dis- 
tribute to  various  mission?,  as  they  tblDk  proper,  but  over 
the  mistfloDarien  and  statioDS  thev  exorcira  no  coutmL 
The  various  miMi<iDS  are  coDdnctea  entirely  Independent 
of  this  aid,  reiving.  In  defanlt  of  it,  on  other  resources. 
The  last-named  society  is  made  np  of  children,  and  has  a 
special  ohject,  the  raisinff  of  money  to  save  and  baptize 
children  exposed  t«»  dentn  by  their  unnatural  parents  In 
China  and  Anuam.  Besides  the  aid  thus  giveo,  some 
missions  have  funds  established  before  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  formerly  French,  Spauisb,  and  Portuguese  mis- 
sionaries received  a  regular  stipend  from  the  guTemmeoL 
The  great  mass  of  the  missions  at  present  ar^  iudividual 
eflTorts,  supported  by  the  seal  aud  eacrillces  of  the  bishops 
and  clerffy  employed  on  them. 

'*  II.  jreeeipt9,-^lie  amount  raited  in  166S  by  the  Sodetv 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  was  |06O,(NN) :  by  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Holy  Childhood,  $11T^ ;  total,  $1,067,000. 

**lll.  Mietwnary  Statiotn^—A.  Euaora.— 1.  Among  the 
Protestant  states  of  Europe,  the  only  conutriea  wheie  the 
Catholic  Church  Is  still  a  mere  mission  are  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden.  Here  the  number  of  Catholics  ia  vefy 
small,  and  no  details  are  published,  as  many  severe  clvtl 
penalties  are  still  enfurc^  aeainst  members,  aud  en>e- 
clally  converts  of  the  Roman  Cbnrch.  1  he  whole  nimiDer 
does  not  probably  exceed  1SO,000. 

"  S.  Turkev.— The  United  Armenians  have  an  archbishop 
at  Constantinople :  the  Latins,  t^everul  bishops  and  vicars 
apostolic :  the  distinct  mbslous  are  those  of  the  Francis- 
cans in  Moldavia,  Jesuits  In  Herzegovine,  and  LajBsrists 
at  Constantinople  and  Salouica— the  latter  aided  In  their 
labors  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  whole  number  of 
Latin  Christians  Is  estimated  at  818,000,  aud  is  constantly 
on  the  increase. 

**8.  Gi-eeec—ln  this  kingdom  there  are  constant  acces- 
sions to  the  Latin  and  Uiitted  Greek  churches,  especially 
at  Athens,  Pinens,  Patrai^  Nanplia,  Navarlno.  and  Hera* 
clla.  There  are  In  thii*  kingdom  and  the  Ionian  republic 
flourishing  millions  of  the  Capuchins  and  Jesuits. 

**  B,  Asia.  —  1.  Turkey  in  Asia.  — The  Franciscans  have 
had  missions  in  the  Holy  Land  since  the  crusades,  which, 
more  or  lera  active  at  times,  are  now  pushed  with  energy. 
The  Jesnits  have  sluce  their  origin  had  missions  am<Mig 
the  Eastern  Christians,  won  many  back  to  Rome,  estab- 
lished schools,  and  raised  the  standard  of  clerical  Id- 
stmction.  At  Antioch  there  are  Maronlte,  United  Greek, 
and  Svrian  patriarchs,  and  elsewhere  an  Armenian  and 
a  Cbafdaean  patriarch,  all  In  communion  with  Rome;  and 
the  number  of  Christians  who  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  Pins  IX  is  about  a  million. 

**)t.  iVrsta.— In  this  country  there  Is  a  misslcm  directed 
hy  the  Lnzarists  aud  protected  by  France,  aa  well  as  a 
Lnited  Armenian  Church  well  established  and  tolerated. 

**8.  India,— The  HiudQ  mission  dates  back  to  the  con- 
quest of  Goa  by  the  Portuguese  In  1610,  and  was  at  flrs; 
conducted  by  the  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  aealoQi 
secnlar  priests.  Its  progress  was,  however,  adow,  till  the 
arrival  of  Francis  Xavier  In  1542.  By  his  labors,  and 
those  of  other  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesns,  numbers 
were  converted  on  the  Fishery  Coast,  the  telands  of  Ma- 
nar  and  Ceylon,  and  Travancore,  while  the  fonner  mis- 
sionaries renewed  their  efforts  in  other  parts,  and  gained 
to  Rome  all  the  Chaldaic  Christians  who  had  fallen  into 
Nestorianism.  The  Jesnit  mission  Is,  however,  the  most 
celebrated,  and,  after  Xavler,  owed  Its  chief  progrevc  to 
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Robert  de  Nobfll,  nephew  to  pope  Marcellos  II,  irho  orlg- 
lotted  the  plan  of  linvloff  mfMlonarlea  for  each  caste, 
idopting  the  life  of  each.  He  himeelf  became  a  Brahmlu- 
eanuuai.  The  bteaeed  John  de  Brlto  coiiTerted  the  Mara- 
raa :  Aqnavhra,  at  Delhi,  won  Akbar  to  the  Christian  re- 
I^on ;  and  Goes  traversed  Thibet  and  Tartary  to  Pekin. 
Tlieee  missions  were  affected  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
Portnenese  and  French  power  in  India,  by  the  persecn- 
tioo  of  the  Danes,  by  the  dispntet  as  to  tne  Malabar  rites, 
by  the  souproseion  of  the  Jesaits,  and  by  the  troubles  of 
the  French  Revolutioki.  A  large  number  of  converts  had. 
however,  been  made,  and  their  descendants  remained 
foiihftil.  During  the  Dnieh  mie  in  Cevlon,  Catholicity 
was  maintainea  there  by  the  labors  of  the  Portuguese 
Orattirians.  All  Hindustan  is  now  divided  into  vicariates 
npostoUc  for  Bnropean  and  native  Christians,  the  most 
extensive  HIndft  missions  being  those  of  Madura,  con- 
ducted by  the  Jesuits :  of  Mysore,  conducted  by  the  priests 
(if  the  Foreign  Missions ;  and  of  Ceylon,  by  the  priests  of 
the  Oratory— all  of  which  are  rapidly  gaining  the  ground 
lost  in  darser  days.  Hindustan  contains  16  vicariates,  10 
bishope,  a  large  number  of  priests,  including  000  native 
ctsrsymen,  and  nearly  4,000,000  of  Latin  and  Chaldee 
Chi&iana.  Ceylon  contains  2  vicariates,  8  bishops,  and 
100,000  Catholics. 

*«4.  Farther  /ncKd.— The  Tonqnin  mission  was  founded 
by  the  Jesuit  Alexander  Rhodes,  who  labored  in  that  Held 
from  about  1624  to  1648,  and  gathered  a  Church  of  60,000 
Christians.  Driven  at  last  ftom  the  country,  he  originated 
at  Ptarfe  the  Seminary  of  the  Foreign  Miwlons.  founded 
in  IttS,  and  induced  the  Holy  See  to  iH^point  bishops  to 
Tonqnin.  Since  then  the  priests  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
have  had  the  chief  direction  of  the  mission  in  Annam  and 
the  neighboring  province  of  SU'Tchuen,  in  China.  The 
JcndtM  also  continned  their  mission,  and  by  the  labors  of 
both  many  native  clergy  were  formed.  The  Cochin  China 
mission  was  founded  ulMiut  the  same  time  bv  F.  Itossi, 
and  passed  also  to  the  Foreign  Missions.  Both  churches 
have  undergone  terrible  persecutions,  even  of  late  vears, 
under  the  emperor  MlnVMenh.  but  have  steadily  in- 
creased. Tonqnin  contains  6  vicariates  apostolic,  gov- 
erned tnr  IS  bishops.  One  of  these  vicariates  in  1847  con- 
tained 10  European  and  01  native  priests,  200  catechlsts, 
and  alMut  900,000  Christians.  Another,  8  bbhop^  8  Eu- 
ropean and  48  native  priests,  GO  catechlsts,  and  T0,000 
Christians.  Cochin  China  contains  8  vicariates  aiKMtolic, 
all  directed  bv  clergy  of  the  Seminary  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions and  native  priests. 

**Siam.  LaoSy  and  Cambodia.— TheM  missions  are  also 
directed  by  the  priests  of  the  Foreign  Missions  and  native 
clergymen.  They  have  been  subjected  to  repeated  perse- 
cati  ms,  but  are  now  at  peace.  Ava,  Peirn,  and  Malacca 
are  vicariates,  with  S  bishops  and  about  10,000  Catholics. 

**ft.  Cftino.— The  Chinese  mission  was  attempted  in  the 
13th  century  by  John  de  Montecorvloo,  who  founded  a 
metropolitan  see  at  Pekin,  which  subsisted  for  over  a 
oenturv.  Xavier  attempted  to  restore  It  in  1502.  bnt  died 
near  Canton.  After  several  other  attempts,  the  Jesuits 
Rn^ieri  and  Pazio  founded  a  mission,  which,  under  the 
sreat  Mattliew  Rlcci  (1084-1610),  obtained  a  permanent 
woiiiig  in  the  empire.  The  early  Jesuits  adopted  the 
dress  of  literati,  and  thus  secured  the  esteem  of  the  em- 

Krors,  and  would  probably  have  gained  them  to  Christ 
t  for  the  Tartar  invasion.  After  that  change  persecu- 
tions began,  and  as  differences  arose  l)etween  the  Jesuits 
on  Uie  one  side,  and  the  Dominicans  in  Fokien  and  the 
priests  of  Foreign  Mis>ions  in  Suchuen  tm  the  other,  as 
to  the  use  of  certain  ceremonies,  the*^  dissensions  form- 
ed a  pretext  for  very  severe  edicts.  For  many  years  the 
blood  of  tlia  Chinese  Christians  and  their  missionaries 
flowed  in  torrents.  At  present  the  Church  enjoys  peace, 
although  the  insurgents  are  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Chi- 
nese CatlMlica,  and  treat  them  with  great  severity. 
Among  the  celebrated  Chinese  missionaries  may  be 
namea  Ricd,  SchalUand  Verbiest,  mathematicians;  Ma- 
rin, an  American,  who  attempted  a  mission  in  1666 ;  Lo- 
pez, a  native  Chinese  priest  and  bishop :  Denis  de  la  Cruz, 
another  Chinese,  who  died  at  Carthagena,  in  South  Amer- 
ica; Navarretle,  Amiot,  Sans.  Perboyre,  a  recent  martyr. 
The  snpprrasion  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion senonsly  affected  these  missions  by  cutting  off  a  sup- 
ply of  learned  and  adventurous  missionaries.  Since  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  Surope,  and  especially  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  the  mission  haa  recovered  much  of  its  former  ex- 
tent. At  the  present  time  China  contains  10  sees  or  vi- 
cariates, 16  bisht^>s,  84  £ur<^>ean  and  180  native  priests, 
many  convents  and  houses  of  relielous  women,  and  a 
population  of  400,000  Catholics.  The  great  mass  of  the 
old  Jesuit  mimions  are  directed  by  the  French  Lazarlsts ; 
the  missious  in  Snchuen.  Yunnan,  Quavchoo,  and  Leao- 
toog,  by  tlie  priesta  of  the  Foreign)  Missions ;  those  in 
Chansi,  Chensi,  and  Honouaue,  by  Italian  Franciscans ; 
those  in  Fokien  by  Spanish  Dominicans;  and  those  in 
Chantong  and  Kiangnan  by  French  Jesuits,  who  have 
recently  returned. 

**6.  Gvreo.— Christianity  was  introduced  here  flrom  Chi- 
na aboat  1683,  and  has  shice  grown  amid  persecution  of  the 
severest  kind.  The  history  of  the  Corean  Church  is  writ- 
ten hi  blood.    Her  Hn^t  neopliyte  was  a  martyr;  her  first 


Chinese  apostle,  a  martyr ;  her  first  native  priest,  a  mar- 
tyr; her  first  European  missionaries,  all  martyrs.  The 
number  of  Catholics  is  about  12,(KK>,  directed  by  a  bishop, 
2  i£uropean  priests,  if  still  alive,  and  some  native  clen^. 
This  mission  is  intrusted  to  the  beminary  of  the  Foreign 
Missions. 

**  7.  Mongol  2Virtery.— This  is  a  Lasarist  mission,  directed 
by  a  bishop,  8  European  and  10  native  priests,  a  college 
seminary,  8  schools,  and  6000  Christians. 

**&  MaiUeMria, — A  mission  under  the  priests  of  the 
Foreign  Mlsaiims,  with  a  bbhop  and  some  tioropeau  cler- 
gymen. 

"9.  7%i&«e.— Missions  were  attempted  here  in  the  18th 
and  14th  centuries  by  Hyacinth  of  Poland,  and  Oderic  of 
Fruiil ;  in  the  17th  century  by  the  {Jesuits  and  Capuchins ; 
but  in  the  interval  Buddhism  had  grown  up  and  expelled 
all  but  the  traces  of  Christianity.  The  mission  was  re- 
stored in  1846  by  the  Lazarlsts  Hue  and  Oabet.  Others 
have  followed,  and  a  bisliop  has  lately  been  appointed. 

**  Eatt  India  /«(and«.— Missious  exist  on  some  of  these  of 
ancient  date,  but  the  data  are  not  very  fUll  or  recent. 

**  10.  ya|Mm.~Christianity  was  introduced  Into  this  em- 
pire in  1049  by  Francis  Xavier,  who  had  converted  a  Jap- 
anese at  Goa.  During  a  stay  of  two  years  he  vittited  sev- 
eral kingdoms,  and  founded  missions,  which  he  confided 
to  zealous  priests  of  his  order.  The  faith  spread  rapidly. 
In  1062  the  prince  of  Omura,  and  soon  after  the  kings  of 
Buugo  and  Arima,  embraced  Christianity,  and  sent  a 
splendid  embassy  to  pope  Gregory  XIIL  Soon  after  Tav- 
cosoma,  a  powerfhl  general,  usurped  the  throne,  and  in 
1086  issuea  a  law  andnst  Christianity,  which  his  prede- 
cessor, Nabnnanga,  had  greatly  favored.  The  number  of 
Christians  increased  with  the  persecution,  and  In  1688 
they  rose  in  arms  in  Arlma,  but  were  crushed  bv  Dutch 
aid.  Since  then  the  fkith  has  been  almost  entirely  extln- 
gnished.  The  number  of  Christians  put  to  death  has 
been  estimated  at  nearly  two  millions,  and  the  annals  of 
the  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and  Dominicans  are  filled  with 
narratives  of  the  deaths  of  members  of  their  orders  in  Ja- 

f>an.  Besides  Xavier.  the  greatest  missionaries  were  Va- 
ignani,  fiither  John  Baptist,  a  Spanish  Franciscan,  Philip 
of  Jesus,  a  Mexican  Franciscan,  both  crucified  at  Naga- 
saki, father  Charles  Splnola,  etc  The  last  Catholic  prie»t 
who  entered  Japan  was  M.  Sedottl.  who  in  1709  found 
means  to  land,  but  he  was  never  again  heard  oC  Within 
a  few  years  great  efforis  have  been  made  to  reach  the  for- 
saken Christians  still  said  to  exist  in  Japan ;  and  a  bish- 
op appointed  to  the  mission  haa  already  founded  stations 
on  the  Lew-Chew  Islands. 

"C.  AraroA. — 1.  Oon^— The  earliest  missions  were 
those  of  Congo,  begun  by  the  Dominicans,  Franciscani:, 
and  Jesuits.  From  1000  to  about  1660  the  success  wss 
great ;  the  king  and  many  of  his  people  were  converted, 
native  priests  ordained,  and  one  raised  to  the  episcopacy. 
Catholicity  fionrished  there  for  manv  years,  but  insensi- 
l>ly  declined  for  want  of  priests.  The  Carmelites  esttab- 
lished  missions  in  Guinea,  the  Jesuits  In  Angola  and  l^o- 
ango ;  and  on  these  chiefly  the  Catholics  of  Congo  de- 
pended as  late  as  1022.  In  1642  the  Capuchins  undertook 
the  mission,  headed  by  Fray  Francisco  de  Pampelnns, 
once  a  military  oflUcer  of  high  rank.  This  body  and  their 
successors  continued  the  mission  till  about  1700,  when 
Cistercians  took  their  place.  About  the  middle  of  the 
last  oenturv  the  priests  of  the  Foreign  Missions  estal)- 
lished  stations  in  Loango,  and  converted  many.  These 
missions  still  exist  in  several  parte. 

"2.  Borbon/*— Missions  have  from  the  earliest  times 
been  conducted  there  by  Franciscans,  Dominicans.  Trini- 
tarians, and  Mercedarians :  still  later  bv  the  Jesnits  and 
Lazarists.  The  nnmber  of  Christians  Is,  however,  very 
small,  and  the  clergy  do  not  number  a  score. 

**Z.  Egypt— the  Latin  mission  there  is  due  chleflv  to 
the  Jesuits,  of  whom  father  Slcard  was  the  leader.  Manv 
Copts  were  recalled  to  the  Latin  Church,  and  are  now  di- 
rected by  Lasarist  missionaries,  aided  by  brothers  of  the 
Christian  School. 

*'4.  i46{/is«»nfd.— The  Portuguese,  about  1080,  attempted 
to  convert  the  schismatics  of  Al)ys8inia,  and  revive  mo- 
rality and  learning,  bnt  the  efforts  and  the  zeal  or  the  Jes- 
uits failed ;  the  missionaries  were  excluded,  after  a  long 
persecution.  In  1889  the  mission  was  revived  by  the  Laz- 
arists. and  a  bishop  appointed,  while  the  Galla  country 
was  allotted  to  the  Capuchins  in  1846. 

**0.  Jfodaoasoar.— The  flrst  missions  among  the  Mala- 
gasies was  oegun  by  the  Lazarists  in  1648,  and  continued 
all  1674,  when  Louis  XIV  forbade  French  vei>sels  to  stop  at 
the  Island.  The  mission  was  revived  in  1887  bv  Mr.  Dal- 
mond,  who  founded  the  station  of  Nos8il>e  in  1840.  Since 
1840  this  mission  has  been  confided  to  the  Jesuits,  who 
have  made  rapid  progress. 

**6.  Other  /tu'es.— Missions  have  been  founded  at  differ- 
ent spots  on  the  eastern  and  western  coast,  which  have 
been  discontinued,  or  are  not  yet  firmly  established.  Tha  t 
of  Guinea  is  the  most  thriving.  A  bishop  was  at  fimt  se- 
lected for  it  ttom  among  the  Catholic  clercy  in  the  United 
States ;  bnt  on  the  failure  of  his  health  tne  mission  was 
transferred  to  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus 
and  Mary,  who  still  administer  it 

**D.  OoKAniGA.— The  first  Catholic  mission  in  Oceanica 
was  that  of  Messrs.  Bachelot,  Armand,  and  Short,  of  the 
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'CoDffregatloii  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesat  and  Mary/ 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  They  began  it  in  1826,  and  con- 
tinued it  till  their  expulsion  by  the  government  in  1882. 
In  the  following  year  vicars  apostolic  were  appointed,  and 
missions  begun  at  Oambier,  Tahiti,  and.  for  a  second  time, 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  These  missions  are  chiefly  di- 
rected by  priests  of  the  Society  of  Picpry  and  the  Mnrists. 
Other  stations  were  begun  in  New  Zealand,  at  Fntona,  in 
the  Marquesas,  Nukahwa,  and  elsewhere.  These  mis- 
sions extended  so  rapidly  that  several  new  vicariates  were 
formed ;  and,  in  spite  of  martyrdom,  disease,  and  ship- 
wreck, they  are  still  advancing.  Oceanica  now  contains 
8  bi»hops,  10  vicariates,  and  800  missionaries. 

*'  E.  AiiKaioA.~l.  SpanUh  Jfiss<(ms.— Missions  were  es- 
tablished in  all  Spanish  America,  and  great  numbers  were 
converted,  especially  in  Mexico  and  I^rn.  where  their  de- 
scendants are  still  the  majority,  mingled  with  the  Span- 
ish race.  Bven  In  Cuba  the  Spanish  blood  is  much  mixed 
with  Indian  blood.  The  missions  among  the  wild  tribes 
were  of  a  different  character.  The  most  celebrated  are 
those  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  and  California,  the  mis- 
sions among  the  Moxos  and  Ablpones  in  Chili  and  New 
Grenada.  Few  of  these  are  now  properly  missions,  and 
they  are  matter  for  a  history  rather  than  a  gazetteer. 

**S.  Fortuauem  Jfisstons.— The  missions  of  Braxil  were 
chiefly  conducted  by  Poriuguese  Jesuits,  who  converted 
several  tribes,  although  th^r  numbers  were  diminished 
hy  the  cruelty  of  the  savages  on  land  and  pirates  at  sea. 
Several  of  these  missions  still  subsist,  but  details  are  not 
easily  acce^isible  as  to  their  numbers  and  extent. 

"8.  United  States  cmd  Canada.— The  early  Catholic  mis- 
sions in  New  Mexico,  Florida,  and  California  were  Span- 
ish. The  natives  of  New  Mexico  were  converted,  and, 
l)eing  now  Christians,  are  not  considered  a  mlssiun.  In 
Florida,  while  a  Spanish  proviuce.  the  Indians  were  con- 
verted by  Franciscans,  and  formed  villages  on  the  Apala- 
chicola  and  around  the  city  of  St.  Augustine.  The  Eng- 
lish drove  these  Indians  (h)m  their  villages,  and  their  de- 
scendants, now  called  Semin<iles,  or  wanderers,  have  lost 
all  traces  of  Christianity.  The  Upper  Californlu  missions 
were  conducted  by  Franciscans,  and  till  a  recent  period 
were  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  but  are  now  destroyed. 
The  Canada  missions  were  begun  by  French  Jesuits,  In 
Nova  Scotia  and  Maine,  abont  1612.  The  Recollects  fol- 
lowed, succeeded  again  by  the  Jesuits.  This  mission  con- 
verted the  Abenaquis  of  Maine,  now  forming  two  villages 
in  the  state  of  Maine  and  two  in  Canada;  the  Hurous  of 
Upper  Canada,  a  part  of  whom  are  Catholics,  are  still  at 
Lorette,  near  Quebec ;  a  part  of  the  Iroqnois,  or  Five  Na- 
tions, who  form  the  three  Catholic  villages  at  Caughna- 
waga,  Su  Regis,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains;  the 
Algonqnins,  who  form  n  mission  village  with  the  last- 
named  band  of  Iroqnois;  the  Mlcmacs  of  Nova  Scotia, 
now  attended  by  the  secular  clergy;  the  Montagnais,  at 
('hicoutimi  and  Red  River,  under  a  bishop  and  missiona- 
ries; the  Ottawas  of  Lake  Superior,  who,  with  the  OJIb- 
was  and  Menomonees,  ore  now  under  the  care  of  Cana- 
dian clergy  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south  <if  bishop  Ba- 
raga, a  philologist,  whose  talents  have  been  acknowledged 
by  the  goveniment ;  the  Illinois  and  Miamla,  whose  de- 
scendants are  now  on  Indian  Territory  and  in  Louisiana ; 
the  Arkansas,  whose  descendants,  under  the  name  of  Kap- 
pas, are  also  there.  The  Catholics  of  Maryland  began  mis- 
sions among  the  neighboring  tribes,  but  tribe  and  mission 
have  long  since  disanpeared.  Since  the  Revolution  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  United 
States,  attention  has  been  gradnalty  turned  to  the  Indian 
missions :  2  vicariates  are  devoted  to  them  alone.  That 
of  Upi>er  Michigan  contains  1  bishop,  5  priests.  6  schools, 
and  a  large  number  of  Catholic  Ottawas  and  OJibwas ; 
that  of  Indian  territory  has  a  bishop,  8  clergymen,  4 
schools,  6300  Catholics  of  the  Pottawotamies,  Osages.  Mi- 
amis,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Kappas.  Besides  these,  there 
are  in  the  diocese  of  Milwaukee  a  Menomonee  and  an 
OJibwa  mission ;  in  that  of  St  PauKa,  Minnesota,  a  Sionx, 
a  Winnebaffo,  and  8  Qjibwa  missions;  and  in  Oregon 
there  arc  missions  among  the  Waskos,  Coynsus,  Pointed 
Hearts,  and  Flatheads~the  Indian  Catholics  of  the  terri- 
tory numbering  8400.  Besides  these,  a  few  hundred  con- 
verted Indians  are  to  be  found  in  California. 

'*  This  is  an  outline  of  the  widely-extended  and  much- 
diversifled  Catholic  missions.  As  to  their  history,  the 
work  of  Henrion,  Bistoire  O^SraU  de»  Mi»tion»  Catho- 
limten;  Wittmann,  Die  Herrliehkeiten  der  Kirehe  in  ihren 
Mteaionen  (Aueslmrg,  1841) ;  Marshall,  Mimone^  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  (Lond.  1866) ;  and  the  annals  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  will  give  a 
general  idea :  but  the  sources  are  the  accounts  of  the  va- 
rious religious  bodies  engaged  on  the  several  missions, 
voluminous  works  which  would  alone  form  a  library." 
See  also  Wetier  u.  Welte,  KireheU'Lexikon,  vii,  157  sq. ; 
(Regensburg)  Bsal-Eneuklopadie,  vol.  ix,  e.  v. 

2.  The  Greek  Church.— Movements  have  recently  oc- 
curred in  Russia,  the  principal  stronghold  and  promoter 
of  the  Greek  Church,  indicating  some  slight  develop- 
ment of  the  modem  missionary  spirit. 

A  Russian  Bible  Society  has  been  organized  at  St 
^tersburg,  with  the  sancticm  of  the  emperor  Alexander. 


A  former  society,  which  had  279  anxiliaries,  and  had 
circulated  861,000  copies  of  the  Seripturea,  was  sop- 
presaed  by  the  emperor  Nicholas. 

The  Russian  government  has  also  organized  the  e»- 
tablishment  of  a  missionary  society  for  the  spread  of 
the  orthodox  religion  among  the  heathen  Muasufanen 
and  Buddhists  within  its  territory.  The  operationa  of 
the  society  have  primary  reference  to  the  convenkm  of 
the  pagan  tribes  of  the  Alui  and  Trana-Balkan  coon- 
try,  the  Caucasus  being  assigned  to  another  society  of 
the  same  kind.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  in- 
auguration of  the  missionary  society  first  referred  to : 
**  In  1870  the  Greek  Church  <^  Russia  oi^ganized  an  in- 
stitution called  *The  Orthodox  Society  on  behalf  of 
Missions,*  the  object  of  which  was  the  conversion  of 
the  non-Christians  of  all  parts  of  the  RussiAn  empire 
except  the  Caucasian  and  Trans-Caucasian  provinces 
already  provided  for,  and  both  the  spiritual  edificatiou 
and  social  advancement  of  the  converts  thus  made.  The 
society  was  inaugurated  at  Moscow  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Innocent,  metjopolitan  of  that  city,  and  there- 
fore known  as  *  the  Apostle  of  Kamtchatka.*  liturgy 
and  Te  Deum  were  performed,  and  a  sermon  preached 
in  the  cathedral  before  a  crowded  congr^pUion,  among 
whom  were  present  the  governor-general  of  the  prov- 
ince and  others  of  the  highest  oflldals,  although  the 
solemnity  had  no  official  character.  The  society  b 
placed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Rusaian  empress,  and 
the  ultimate  control  of  the  holy  synod.  The  president  is 
the  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  and  the  society's  affairs  are 
administered  by  a  coimcil  at  that  place.  Committees 
are  also  to  be  formed  in  every  city  under  the  local  bish- 
op. The  society  is  annually  to  observe  the  day  of  Stk 
Cyril  and  Methodiusi  May  1 1  (O.  S.).  Any  person  sub- 
scribing at  least  three  roubles  may  be  a  member  of  the 
society.  Its  council  possesses,  besides  the  president,  two 
vice-prendents,  chosen  for  two  years,  one  by  the  presi- 
dent from  his  coadjutor  bishops,  and  one  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  from  the  laity.  Of  the  twelve  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  four  are  biennially  nominated  by  the 
president,  and  the  rest  by  the  members  of  the  Boaety 
at  a  general  ineeting.** 

8.  Protestant  Miseiont, — (1.)  Beginmng$  and  Gradual 
Development. — The  16th  century  covered  the  period  of 
the  great  Reformation,  in  which,  by  severance  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  an  effort  was  made  to  escape  from  tlie 
accumulated  errors  and  abuses  of  more  than  ten  centu- 
ries, and  to  establish  Christianity  on  a  Scriptural  basis. 
See  Reformation.  On  the  part  of  the  Reformers,  it  was 
for  a  long  time  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  first 
and  everywhere  present  necessity  was  the  establishment 
of  church^  as  the  nuclei  of  future  actioiu  Unhappily 
a  lack  of  unity,  combined  with  the  inherited  spirit  of 
intolerance,  for  a  time  led  to  strifes  among  themselves, 
which  greatly  retarded  the  development  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches,  and  postponed  the  day  of  their  active  ef- 
forts for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Nevertheless  the 
Church  of  Geneva,  as  early  aa  1556,  inaugurated  foreign 
missions  by  sending  a  company  of  fourteen  missionaries 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  hope  of  being  able  to  introduce  the 
Reformed  religion  into  Brazil ;  but  the  mission  was  de- 
feated by  a  combination  of  treacheiy  with  religious  and 
political  opposition  (see  Kidder,  Sketcket  of  Brazil,  vol 
i,  ch.  i).  In  1559  a  missionary  was  sent  into  Lapland  by 
the  celebrated  Gustavus  Vasa,  king  of  Swedeiu  Eariy 
in  the  17th  century  the  Dutch,  having  obtained  poasec- 
siun  of  Ceylon,  attempted  to  convert  the  natives  to  the 
Christian  faith.  About  the  same  time,  many  of  the 
Nonconformbts  who  had  settled  in  New  Englaiid  be^an 
to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  aborigines.  Mayhew 
in  1643,  and  the  laborious  Eliot  in  1646,  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  apostolic  service.  In  1649,  during  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Cromwell,  there  was  incorporated  by  act  of 
Parliament  the  ^  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  New  England."  In  1660  the  society  was  dis- 
solved ;  but,  on  urgent  application,  it  was  soon  restored, 
and  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle  was  appointed  its  first 
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governor.  The  zeal  of  this  distuigaished  individual 
for  the  dilTiiaion  of  the  Goepel  in  India  and  America, 
and  among  the  native  Welsh  and  Irish ;  his  munificent 
donations  for  the  translations  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
into  Bfalay  and  Arabic,  Welsh  and  Irish,  and  of  Eltot*s 
Bible  into  the  Massachusetts  Indian  language,  as  well 
as  for  the  distribution  of  GroHus  de  VerittUe  Ckrittiana 
ReUgiomM ;  and,  lastly,  his  legacy  of  £5400  for  the  prop- 
agation of  Christianity  among  the  heathens,  entitle  him 
to  distinct  attention.  Besides  these  incipient  efforts  to 
diffuse  the  Gospel,  glowing  sentiments  on  the  subject 
are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  sermons  and  epis- 
tolary ^correspondence  of  the  age,  which  show  that  many 
a  Christian  heast  was  laboring  and  swelling  with  the 
desire  of  greater  things  than  these.  Still  the  cenUiry 
dosed  with  witnessing  little  more  than  individual  and 
nnsostained  endeavors.  The  ''Society  for  Promoting 
Qiristian  Knowledge,"  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter, 
whose  objects,  to  a  certain  extent,  embrace  the  labors 
of  missionaries,  was  organised  in  England  in  1698;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  that 
what  has  been  denominated  the  age  of  missionary  asso- 
ciation fairiy  b^an  to  dawn.  It  opened  very  faintly 
and  alowhr,  but  nevertheless  it  has  since  been  growing 
brighter  and  brighter  to  the  present  day. 

(2.)  PrttetU  Extemt, — ^To  convey  some  faint  idea  of 
what  has  subsequently  been  accomplished,  and  put  in 
the  way  of  accomplishment,  it  is  deemed  proper  now  to 
ubmit  a  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  missionary  organ- 
izations and  agencies  of  the  Protestant  world.  In  this 
exhibit  a  grouping  is  adopted  which  is  designed  to  show 
primarily  the  countries  in  which  the  several  societies 
originated  and  have  been  sustained;  secondly,  the  date 
(tf  their  origin,  and  a  summary  view  of  their  character 
and  early  history ;  and,  thirdly,  the  fields  of  their  oper- 
ation, the  amount  of  their  income,  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  their  enterprises.  For  further  particulars,  con- 
sult the  articles  on  each  country  and  society  in  thb  Cy- 
cbpoMlia. 

The  principal  Protestant  missionary  societies  may  be 
daasified  as— L  Continental;  IL  Brituh  ;  IIL  A  merican. 

**  L  Qmtinental  MimUmary  SodeHf.'-Daniai  Cottage  and 
MimSong,—AB  early  as  the  year  1714  the  Danish  College 
of  Missions  was  opened  in  Copenhagen  by  Frederick  IV, 
khig  of  Denmark,  for  the  training  of  missionaries.  Dan- 
i»b  missions  to  the  heathen  bad  been  commenced  even 
before  this  period,  agents  having  been  obtalued  fh>m  the 
Usiversity  of  Halle,  in  Saxony.  On  Jnly  0, 1706,  two  mis- 
sionaries arrived  trttm  Denmark  on  the  Coromaudel  coast, 
hi  India,  and  settled  at  Tranqaebar.  They  immediately 
conunenced  the  stndy  of  Tamil,  the  langaage  spoken  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  Althungh  they  had  gone  to  a 
part  of  the  Danish  empire,  and  were  patronised  by  roy- 
alty, the  missionaries  encountered  great  opposition  from 
tbe  pr^adices  of  the  natives,  and  even  fh>m  the  Danish 
government,  who  on  several  occasions  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned the  miasiunnries  for  months  together.  Priva- 
lioo,  as  well  as  peraecntion,  was  the  lot  of  the  mission- 
staff  at  an  early  period  of  their  labors.  The  first  remit- 
tance sent  fh>m  Knrope,  which  at  that  time  was  greatly 
needed,  was  lost  at  sea,  bnt  friends  were  raised  no  in 
a  manner  unexpected,  and  loans  of  money  were  iiflered 
tbon  till  they  could  obtain  supplies  flrom  the  society  at 
borne.  When  their  borrowed  stock  was  nearly  exhausted, 
remittances  reached  them,  along  with  three  more  mls- 
ftonaries.  In  1709.  Thb  was  bnt  the  beginning  of  better 
thnes,  for  shortly  afterwards  the  London  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  became  a  liberal  patron  of 
tbeir  mission, jrtviug  them  not  only  an  edition  of  the  Por- 
tnjnieie  New  Testament  for  circulation  among  the  people, 
bat  also  a  printins-press,  with  a  stock  of  types  and  paper, 
and  a  Silestan  printer.  When  opposition  to  the  mission 
nibsided,  and  the  cause  expanded  somewhat,  a  type-funn- 
cerj  and  paper-mill  were  established,  and  the  work  of 
translation  and  printing  was  prosecuted  with  vigor.  In 
1715  tbe  Tamil  New  Testament  was  completed,  and  eleven 
Tttn  afterwarda  the  Old  Tesument  made  iu  appearance, 
several  of  the  elder  missionaries  were  called  away  by 
Math,  bnt  sealons  young  men  were  sent  out  ttom  Barope 
from  time  to  time,  and  a  native  pastorate  was  raised  up 
» tbe  (hiit  of  misslonaij  labor,  which  rendered  good  ser- 
rice  to  the  cause.  In  1768  a  mission  was  opened  at  CaU 
cntu  by  one  of  this  society's  missionaries,  oat  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Society  fbr  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
u>  17IS  the  celebrated  missionary  Schwartz,  who  had  al- 
nady  been  in  the  Indian  field  for  twelve  years,  com- 
BSBced  hla  labor  in  Trichinopoly,  in  connection  with  1 


which  he  fhlfilled  a  long,  honorable,  and  snccessfhl  period 
of  labor,  and  finished  his  course  with  Joy  In  179a  In  the 
vear  1885  the  principal  Danish  missions  in  India,  which 
had  been  so  largely  sustained  by  the  Christian  Knowl- 
edge Society,  were  transferred  to  the  Society  for  the  Prop- 
agation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

**MiMion  to  €hr€enlafid.^lu  1781  the  Danish  mission  to 
Greenland  was  commenced  by  the  Kev.  Hana  ^ede,  a 
zealous  Christian  pastor  of  Vogen,  in  Norway,  f^r  thir- 
teen yeara  this  good  man  had  prayed  and  planned  for  a 
mission  to  that  dreary  n^on.  Having  at  length  obtained 
the  consent  and  patronage  of  the  king  of  Denmark  to  the 
undertaking,  the  missionary  convened  a  few  friends  to- 
gether, opened  a  subscription  list,  and  In  the  face  of  for- 
midable dlfilcultles  pushed  forward  the  work,  till  a  ship 
was  purchased  to  convey  him  and  a  small  party  of  set- 
tiera  to  Greenland.  During  the  voyage,  which  lasted 
eight  weelts,  they  snflTered  much  ttom  storms,  floating 
mountains  of  ice,  and  a  leak  in  the  vessel,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  stop  with  their  clothes.  On  landing  at 
their  destination,  their  first  work  was  to  build  a  house  of 
turf  and  stone,  in  which  the  natives,  who  appeared  friend- 
ly, assisted  them  as  best  they  could,  intimating  by  signs, 
however,  that  if  they  intended  to  live  In  It  they  would  be 
frozen  to  death.  While  engaged  In  these  exorclsei>,  and 
in  striving  to  acauire  the  stranse  language  of  the  Green- 
landers,  Mr.  Btfede  encountered  innumerable  diflUcnlties. 
His  greatest  trial  waa  the  dissatisfiMtion  of  tbe  colonists, 
several  of  whom  resolved  to  return  home,  as  they  were 
very  uncomfortable,  and  fonnd  the  natives  nnwiliing  to 
trade.  He  was  snpuorted  by  the  courage  and  res<iluiion 
of  his  heroic  wtfle,  however,  and  by  the  arrival  of  two 
ships  with  provisions  in  the  siunmer  of  1722,  when  their 
stores  were  nearly  exhausted.  The  missionary  found  it 
extreme! V  difficult  to  induce  the  people  to  attend  to  re- 
ceive such  instmction  as  he  was  able  to  give,  and  it  was 
only  by  oflTering  a  fish-hook  for  every  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet they  learned  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  flew  chil- 
dren to  come  to  schooL  The  following  year  another  mis- 
sionary came  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  ^;edo :  and  the  mis- 
sion was  carried  on  with  praiseworthy  perseverance,  but 
with  little  success  for  a  long  time.  On  tbe  accession  of 
Christian  VI  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  government  aid 
was  withdrawn  from  the  mission ;  but  the  senior  mission- 
ary, having  the  option  to  remain  in  the  country,  uoblv 
stood  to  his  poet  and  continued  his  labora  amid  untola 
privations,  troubles,  and  sufferings,  not  the  least  of  which 
arose  fl'om  the  introduction  of  small-pox  Into  the  settle- 
ment, which  swept  off  about  8000  of  the  natives.  In  1784 
the  mission  was  re-enforced  by  the  appointment  of  three 
new  agents,  one  of  whom  was  the  son  of  the  pioneer  mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Kgede.  The  folhiwlng  year,  his  beloved  wife 
having  been  called  away  by  death.  Mr.  fileede  returned  to 
Denmark,  bnt  still  exertea  himself  on  behalf  of  the  mis- 
sion. Through  his  iufinence  the  colony  and  the  mission 
were  re-enforced,  his  son  published  a  Greenland  lexicon, 
the  Scriptures  were  translsted  Into  the  native  lauj^iage 
of  the  people,  and  4000  persons  were  reported  as  hariug 
been  broni^ht  under  religious  instmction,  alihongh  it  is 
admitted  that  very  few  or  them  conid  be  regarded  as  con- 
verts to  the  flalth  of  the  Gospel.  The  Danish  mission  to 
Greenland  was  nltlmately  transferred  to  the  *  United 
Brethren.'  Here  ^ould  oe  mentioned  the  miaslon  to 
tAtplattd  (q*  v.). 

'•^United  Brethren''ti  MiMUma  [see  Moravians].— The  mis- 
sionary spirit  of  the  Moravian  Church  manifested  Itself  at 
an  early  period  after  the  establishment  of  the  settlement 
at  HermnnL  When  falselv  accnsed,  and  declared  an  ex- 
ile from  Germany,  connt  Zinzendorf  gave  a  reply  which 
indicated  the  spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated,  and  the  gen- 
Ins  of  the  i>eop]e  with  whom  he  had  cast  In  his  lot.  He 
said :  *  Now  we  mnsi  collect  a  consregotion  of  pilgrims, 
and  train  laborera  to  so  forth  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
Christ  and  his  salvauon  to  every  creature.*  He  waa  led 
to  this  by  a  visit  made  to  the  Danish  capital  in  1781. 
When  the  new  colony  only  numbered  about  dOO  persons, 
all  of  whom  were  poor  exiles,  and  when  Just  beginning 
to  build  a  church  for  their  own  accommodation  in  what 
had  lately  been  a  wilderness,  they  resolved  to  labor  for 
the  converalon  of  the  heathen  world.  Within  ten  years 
from  that  date.  17S8,  they  sent  missionaries  to  St.  Thomas 
and  8t  Croix,  In  the  West  Indies ;  to  the  Indians  in  North 
and  South  America :  to  Lapland,  Tartary,  Algiers,  West- 
em  AfHca,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Ceylon.  About 
the  year  1881  an  association  was  formed  In  London,  which 
raised  about  X0OOO  per  annum  in  aid  of  Moravian  mis- 
sions, and  this  proved  a  great  help  to  the  cailse.  Subse- 
quently the  United  Brethren  sent  out  agents  to  other 
west  India  islands,  including  Jamaica,  Tobago,  Antlcua, 
Barbadoes,  and  St.  Christopher's ;  to  South  America,  Lab- 
rador, Greenland,  Bg}i>t,  Pereia,  and  India.  The  first  mis- 
sions of  the  Moravian  Brethren  were  not  very  snccessfhl, 
but  their  agents  persevered  amid  numerous  difficulties, 
privations,  and  enfferings,  to  which  thev  had  been  well 
trained  by  the  painful  experience  of  their  previous  histo- 
ry, and  the  ultimate  result  has  been  very  gratifyini;. 

*'StatiMt(e8  of  Moravian  Mistiona.'-A  recent  publication 
says:  'The  Moravian  mission  statistics  for  1870  show  89 
stations:  813  missionary  agents;  1041  native  assistants 
and  overseen :  S0,&71  communicanta ;  16,688  non-com- 
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manicants  under  regular  Instmction ;  10,894  candidtte«, 
*'  new  people/'  etc ,  and  28.S88  baptlEed  children ;  making 
a  total  of  68J51.  The  receipta  have  been  X4)il4  firom  mem- 
bere  of  the  Brethren's  congregations ;  £9724  troxa  fHenda 
of  other  denomiuationa ;  £1016  (h>m  the  Brethren'^  socie- 
ty in  Pennsylvania,  and  ^£4187  ft'om  legacies,  endowments, 
etc. ;  nudcing  a  total  of  ie8<>,844.  In  Surinam  there  are 
£4,156  under  instruction,  li,888  In  Jamaica,  and  smaller 
numbers  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  in  South  AM- 
ca,  Si)uth  America,  Greenland,  and  Labrador.* 

"  Netherlanda  HiMionary  Society.— Th\8  institution  was 
formed  at  Rotterdam  in  1796^  mainly  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Dr.  Vanderkerop.  Before  the  eccentric  doctor  em- 
harked  for  hia  distant  sphere  of  labor  in  South  AfHca,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  London  Mlysionary 
Society,  he  visited  Rotterdam  to  take  leave  of  his  friends, 
and  while  there  he  found  leisure  to  publish  a  Dutch  ver- 
sion of  an  earnest  address  which  had  emanated  flrom  the 
London  Society,  the  result  of  which  was  the  organisation 
of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society.  For  some  time 
the  flnandal  aid  offered  to  the  enterprise  was  very  slen- 
der, and  no  immediate  steps  were  taken  towards  com- 
mencing operations.  This  Interval  was  wisely  employed 
by  the  directors  in  endeavoring  to  leaven  the  Dutch  mind 
with  the  true  missionary  spirit  When  the  funds  were 
available,  and  they  contemplated  entering  upon  foreign 
fields  of  labor,  thev  were  deterred  from  doing  so  fh)m 
the  loss  of  most  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  France  during  the  war.  The  directors 
therefore  nude  an  arrangement  with  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  to  supply  men  and  means  for  carrying  on  the 
work  in  AfHca  and  India  under  their  auspices  and  man- 
agement In  this  way  they  trained  and  sent  out  several 
excellent  missionaries  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
Enst,  where  their  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language  was 
at  once  available  for  carrying  on  the  work.  In  1814  Hoi- 
laud  rose  again  to  independence,  and  recovered  its  colo- 
nien,  when  the  Netherlands  Society  took  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  the  favorable  change  in  national  affairs,  and 
seut  out  five  young  missionaries  trom  their  aemlnarv  on 
their  own  account,  to  enter  favorable  openings  which 
presented  themselves  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  among 
the  Malaya.  Other  agents  followed  from  year  to  year, 
and  that  part  of  the  world  was  largely  and  well  occupied 
by  the  society.  In  1820  two  missiTinaries  were  sent  ont 
to  India,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  thev  were  followed 
by  Dr.  Gntxiaff,  who,  finding  a  number  of  Chinese  at  Rio- 
sew,  bis  appointed  i«tatIon,  was  ultimately  induced  to  ex- 
tend bis  labors  to  the  'Celestial  Empire.*  A  mission  was 
also  established  at  Surinam,  in  Dutch  Guiana,  and  the 
Netherlands  Society  was  able  to  report  17  stations  and  19 
missionaries  under  their  direction,  with  a  goodly  number 
of  native  converts  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  united  in 
Church  fellowship. 

"  Other  Ditteh  ifiwtfona.— It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  organization  of  the  Netheriands  Missionary  Society  is 
all  thai  Holland  has  done  for  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then. Long  anterior  to  that  event  even  as  early  as  1618, 
the  famous  Anthony  Wal wens  planted  a  seminarv  at  Ley- 
den  for  the  preparation  of  foreign  mic>Bl<maries,  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  countenancing  and  approving  of  the 
institution.  When  Ceylon  came  under  the  power  of  Hol- 
land, in  1686.  a  number  of  missionaries  were  sent  out  to 
propagate  the  Reft>nned  religion  among  the  idolatrous 
natives.  A  very  superficial  mode  of  making  converts 
seems  to  have  been  adopted,  however,  for  when  they  were 
reported  as  amounting  to  400,000  In  uumber,  there  were 
only  100  communicants.  The  sad  disproportion  reveals  a 
system  of  action  which  war  not  only  reprenenslbie  In  itself, 
but  greatly  prejudicial  to  all  subsequent  missionary  labor, 
tm  has  been  proved  by  painltil  es^erlence.  Dutch  mit(- 
sionaries  were  also  sent  out  at  an  early  period  to  Simth- 
em  AfHca,  Java,  Formosa,  Amboyua,  and  other  places. 

**  hoAle  Miesionary  Soeietu.— la  the  year  1815  a  seminary 
wan  established  for  the  training  of  missIonaHes  at  Basle, 
in  Switzerland.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  sratitude  of  a 
few  pious  people  who  recognised  the  provulence  of  God 
in  a  violent  storm  which  occurred  at  a  particular  juncture, 
and  which  proved  the  means  of  preserving  their  town 
fh>m  ruin  wneu  the  armies  of  Russia  and  Hungary  were 
hurling  shells  Into  it  The  form  which  the  gratitude  of 
these  people  assumed  was  a  desire  to  educate  pious  teach- 
ers to  send  to  the  heathen,  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  good  news  of  salvation.  The  school  was  at  first  very 
small,  with  few  scholars,  and  a  «lender  Income  of  about 
£60  per  annum.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  mission- 
ary college  was  buiU,  and  liberal  support  came  f^om  Ger- 
many and  France,  as  well  as  ft'om  various  parts  of  Switz- 
erland, so  that  the  income  rose  to  jCSOOO.  This  result 
fiowed  ftx>m  the  formation  of  auxiliary  or  branch  socie- 
ties in  those  countries.  The  institution  was  now  con- 
ducted with  vigor,  and  ftimished  the  English  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  with  some  of  its  most  devoted  laborers. 
In  forty  years  after  its  commencement  it  had  sent  forth 
nearly  400  misaionarles  to  foreign  lands,  and  78  were  still 
under  training.  It  was  no  part  of  the  original  plan  of  this 
institution  to  engage  in  the  support  and  mana^ment 
of  foreign  missions,  out  merely  to  prepare  agents  for  the 
''ork.  In  1821,  however,  a  society  was  formed  for  this 
ect,  and  firom  year  to  year  missionaries  were  sent  to 


North  America,  Western  AfHca,  India,  and  Cliina.  A  so- 
ciety was  also  organized  for  the  special  purpose  of  di»- 
senunating  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews.  The  missiona- 
ries of  the  Basle  Society  are  not  all  mlnistera.  Tbey  send 
ont  pious  mechanics  and  asriculturbts  to  t^di  the  na- 
tives the  arts  of  civilized  lire,  at  the  same  time  that  thev 
instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  by  tbie 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  tne  establishment  of  schools. 
The  Baale  Mimkmary  Society  is  generally  conceded  to  hsve 
first  awakened  an  interMt  in  missions  among  the  Ger- 
nuns.  See  Ostertag,  EnttUhung^ge^eh,  dm  MitaionggeeelU 
aeha/t  zu  Baael  (186$. 

**  J\uris  KmngeliaU  MiatHontary  Society,— The  origin  of 
this  institution  is  somewhat  curious  and  interesting.  In 
the  year  1822  a  meeting  was  convened  at  the  bouse  of  an 
American  merchant,  S,  v.  8.  Wilder,  Esq.,  then  residing  in 
Paris,  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  means  of  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  heathen  landa.  There  were  present 
the  presidents  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  consisto- 
ries, as  well  as  many  of  the  ministers  of  these  churches, 
and  others  of  different  persuasions  then  in  the  Fren<^ 
metropolis.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  this  society, 
which,  in  its  commencement,  contemplated  two  objects: 
the  one  to  employ  the  press  as  a  means  to  enlighten  the* 
public  mind  on  tne  nature  and  character  of  I^testant 
missions,  and  the  other  to  educate  young  men.  who  had 
been  duly  recommended,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  languages 
of  the  East  The  Rev.  Jonas  Kins  was  then  in  Pans,  and 
received  an  invitation  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fisk,  the  new  society  charging  Itaelf  with  bis 
support  for  a  certain  period.  Subsequently  the  society 
devoted  all  its  efforts  to  South  AfHca,  where  its  agents 
have  labored  for  many  vears  with  ffreat  advantage  to  sev- 
eral scattered  tribes  of  natives.  In  1829  three  miralona- 
ries  were  sent  by  the  society  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
one  of  whom  settled  among  the  French  refhgeea  at  \^el- 
lington,  near  Cape  Town,  and  the  other  two  proceeded  to 
the  Bechuana  country,  and  commenced  a  station  at  Mo- 
tito.  Re-enforcements  arrived  f^om  time  to  time,  whkfa 
enabled  the  missionaries  to  extend  their  labors  to  various 
parts  of  a  country  that  Blood  in  great  need  uf  the  light  of 
the  GospeL  That  part  of  the  interior  known  as  Kisuto- 
land  was  occupied  ny  the  French  misslonari^w  New  sta- 
tions were  formed,  schools  were  established,  and  chanels 
built  at  Bethnlla,  Morjia,  Beershoba,  Thaba,  Basslon,  Me- 
kuatllng,  Friedor,  Bethesda,  Berea,  and  CarmeL  At  sev- 
eral d  these  places  a  goodly  number  of  nativee  were 
brought  to  a  saviuff  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  united 
in  Cnurch  fellowship,  although  the  notorious  chief  Mo- 
shesh  still  adhered  to  his  heathenism,  notwithstandiDc 
his  superior  intelligence.  The  French  mission  in  Souin 
AfHca  has  repeatedly  suffered  fh>m  devastating  ware 
among  the  natives  and  settlers,  but  the  greatest  mow  to 
its  prosperity  was  the  war  whicn  raged  in  France  In  1870- 
71,  through  which  the  supplies  of  the  mlselonariee  were  in 
a  great  measure  cut  off.  Providence,  however,  raised  up 
fmnds  in  the  time  of  need,  and  the  work  still  goes  on. 

"Rhenish  Mianionary  Society.  — The  institution  now 
known  as  the  Rhenish  Miasiouarv  Society  was  organized 
in  1828  by  the  amalgamation  of  three  other  aseodations, 
which  had  previously  maintained  a  separate  existence  in 
Elberfeld,  Barmen,  and  Cologne.  The  society  was  after- 
wards (hrther  strengthened  by  the  incorporation  of  ser- 
eral  other  small  associations  in  the  Rhenish  provinces 
and  Westphalia.  In  1829  three  missionarira  were  sent 
out  to  South  Africa.  These  were  followed  in  after-yean* 
by  several  others,  and  stations  were  ultimately  establUhfd 
at  Stellenboscb,  Worcester,  Tulbagh,  Saron.  Schietfontein, 
Ebenezer,  Kamaggas,  and  other  places  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Cape  Colony ;  and  at  Bethany,  Berseba,  Re- 
hoboth.Rood-Volk,  Wesley  Vale,  and  Barmen  in  Nama- 
qualand,  and  Damaraland.  Some  of  these  stations  were 
originally  commenced  by  Wesleyan  missionaries  who  had 
for  many  years  labored  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Af- 
rica. But  in  1861  an  arrangement  was  made  bj  which 
tbey  were  given  over  to  the  Rhenish  Socletv,  as  was  also 
the  station  at  NIsbett  Bath  a  few  years  afterwards,  the 
Wesleyans  finding  it  necessary  to  concentrate  their  labors 
in  other  localities.  In  1884  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society 
sent  two  agents  to  Borneo,  and  others  followed  at  inter- 
vals, who  were  employed  in  educational  labors.  In  1816 
the  work  was  extended  to  China,  where  several  baptisms 
were  soon  reported  as  having  taken  place.  Indeed,  undue 
importance  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  l>aptism  by 
the  missionaries  of  this  institution,  for  when  Uiis  society 
had  been  in  existence  about  twenty-two  years,  nearlV 
6000  baptisms  were  reported,  when  comparatively  fiew  oi 
the  number  could  be  regarded  as  communicants,  or  Church 
members.  Perhaps  this  and  some  other  peculiarities  mav 
be  accounted  for  dv  the  Lutheran  type  of  theology  which 
the  agents  generally  seem  to  have  espoused. 

"  Berlin  Mimonary  Society. — This  society  was  formally 
organized  in  1824,  but  it  arose  out  of  efforts  which  had 
been  prevlouslv  made  fbr  missionary  obiects.  As  Mriv 
as  the  year  1800  an  institution  was  formed  in  the  Pmssteit 
capital  by  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  Vacate 

f>Ious  youths  for  foreign  mission  service.  Daring  the  fol- 
owing  twenty-five  years  forty  students  were  so  educated. 
In  1884  the  Berlin  Missionarr  Society  sent  ont  four  mi^- 
sionaries  to  South  Africa.    Tiiese  were  followed  by  others 
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dvioff  foeceKlre  yean,  and  arraogements  were  made  for 
carryug  on  the  vrork  on  an  extensive  acale.  One  uf  the 
flni  sutione  occnpied  by  this  eocfety  was  at  Beaufort, 
koA  thence  the  mMonaiiefl  went  among  the  Koran  uae 
and  KafBra.  Snbeeqaently  the  work  was  extended  to 
2oar,  Bethel,  Emmans,  Bethany,  Priel,  New  Germany, 
and  other  atatJona,  some  of  which  are  situated  within  the 
boondariea  of  the  Cape  Colony,  others  in  the  Orange  Free 
8ttte,the  Trana-Vaaf  Republic,  Kaffraria,  and  in  the  dis- 
tant r^ons  of  Natal.  According  to  the  last  report.  Jnst 
pablished,  the  Berlin  Missionary Itociety  occupies  81  sta^ 
tions  in  South  AfHca,  and  employs  48  laborers ;  but  no 
distinction  seems  to  be  made  In  the  report  between  or- 
dained missionaries  and  8ob4)rdinate  agents,  as  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  other  societies.  Altogether,  the  Berlin  Society 
employs  some  eighty  missionaries. 

**SiBediak  Mimumarp  Soeiety,^The  Swedes  made  rlgor- 
008  though  nnsaocessfhl  efforts  to  propagate  the  Gospel 
hi  heathen  lands  as  early  as  the  year  1509.  The  sphere 
of  their  operations  was  Lapland,  and  their  work  was  con- 
ducted under  royal  anspices.  Oustavus  Vasa  headed  the 
missionary  movement  of  his  countrr  for  the  enlighteu- 
meni  of  the  Laplandese,  and  succeeding  monarchs  threw 
the  weight  of  their  influence  into  the  Christlnn  enterprise. 
Id  1775  the  New  Testament,  translated  Into  Laplandese, 
WIS  published.  The  mission  was  far  fh>m  prosperous, 
however,  and,  after  years  of  hoping  against  hope,  it  was 
abandoned.  Nor  la  thb  to  be  wondered  at,  if  one  half  of 
what  has  been  recorded  In  reference  to  the  drinking  and 
other  immoral  habita  of  both  priests  and  people  Is  true. 
After  an  interval  of  nearly  three  centuries,  Lapland  again 
CDgroseed  the  attention  of  the  Swedes.  In  1885  the  Swed- 
ish Missionary  Society  was  formed,  and  sent  forth  a  pious 
yoour  man,  named  Cfarl  Ludovic  Tellstroem,  the  fhiit  of 
the  wesleyan  Mission  in  Stockholm,  as  a  catechist  to 
Lipland.  Be  had  many  difflculties  to  encounter  firom  the 
mimtory  and  dissipated  habits  of  the  people :  but  by 
foltowing  them  to  their  markets  and  fairs  witn  his  Bible, 
to  instruct  them  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  there  is  rea- 
son to  hope  that  his  labors  were  productive  of  some  good 
remits.  Schools  were  afterwards  established  fur  the 
trainiog  of  the  rising  eeneralion,  and  the  children  were 
taofht,  fed,  and  chtthea  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  and 
at  tae  end  of  two  years  were  sent  home  with  tracts  and 
books  to  interest  and  instruct  their  parents,  families,  and 
friends. 

**E9anaeUedl  Luthenm  jrfss^on.— This  society  was  in- 
stituted in  1836,  with  its  head-quarters  at  Dresden.  The 
seat  uf  direction  was  in  1S48  removed  to  Leipeic  Its 
eflbrts  have  been  chiefly  turned  to  Southern  Inoia,  to  the 
oceoifation  of  those  flelds  of  labor  which  had  been  previ- 
ously cultivated  by  the  Danish  missionaries.  From  a  re- 
port published  some  time  ago.  It  appears  that  they  had  in 
their  employ  9  missionaries,  with  S  native  candidates,  in 
8  different  stations,  counting  46U0  Church  nieml>ers  and 
S90  sdiolars  under  tneir  pastoral  care.  They  have  also  la- 
b(Med  as  a  society  in  New  South  Wales,  but  the  results 
did  Dot  lone  warrant  the  continuance  of  this  work. 

**S9rtk  Otrman  Miatkmaru  Soefsey.  — This  institntion 
was  Mganixed  in  the  year  18M,  with  its  seat  tirst  at  Ham- 
borjr  and  afterwards  at  Bremen.  The  scene  of  its  earli- 
est labors  waa  India,  one  station  being  In  the  Teloeoo 
covntry,  and  the  other  in  the  Neilgherries.  A  serBus 
dinUDulJon  in  the  fluandal  receipts  led  to  the  transference 
of  the  mlMrion  fur  some  years  to  the  Unit^  States  Evan- 

K Ileal  Lutheran  Church.  When  the  finances  revived, 
iwever,  the  responsibilities  connected  with  carrying  on 
the  work  were  again  assumed  by  the  Bremen  Union,  and 
the  field  of  effort  haa  recently  called  forth  a  large  amount 
of  sympathy  in  North  Germany,  and  IS  missionaries  are 
BOW  employed  in  nsefhl  labor. 

"^Sorwgian  MiaaUmary  Society, —Th\B  society  was 
formed  in  184S,  and  soon  afterwards  sent  out  missionaries 
to  Ubor  among  the  warlike  Zulus  in  South-eastern  Africa. 
The  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  supply  agents  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  arts  of  civil- 
ized lUiB,  aa  well  as  in  religions  knowledge.  With  this 
«>h}«ct  an  estate  was  parchased  in  Natal,  and  an  indus- 
trial institntion  esubllshed,  which  has  already  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  good. 

^'SwtfUah  UAmOi  Mimion.—ljx  184«  this  society  was  es- 
tablirtied  at  Land,  and  three  years  afterwards  it  sent  out  S 
misrionarles  to  China,  who  were  killed  by  pirates.  Other 
agents  were  at  length  sent  out,  who  were  spared  to  take 
their  share  in  attempting  to  evangelize  the  Chinese,  with 
a  himeftil  prospect  or  snccess. 

*^Bertin  Mia^Umary  Union  fnr  CKftui.— This  society  was 
ntabiished  in  the  month  of  June,  1850,  during  a  visit  of 
Dr.  OntxUff  to  Berlin.  Dr.  F.  W.  Krummacher  was  ap- 
pemted  president,  and  Prof.  Lachs  secretary.  The  object 
of  the  society  is  to  send  out  Buropean  laborers,  and  to  aid 
traloing  instttntlons.  In  a  field  so  wide  as  the  vast  Chi- 
aew  empire  there  Is  ample  room  for  all,  and  fh>m  the  last 
mblished  accounts  it  Is  pleasing  to  learn  that  the  mis- 
Nonariesof  this  small  bnt  nsefhl  association  were  actively 
CBiplinred  in  dlffhsing  abroad  the  light  of  the  GoepeL 

*'0f  minor  aceonnt  is  the  JSvanffdieal  Mimion  Society, 
mnded  In  1868  by  Ofitslait  until  then  a  member  of  the 
Btrtin  Mimionary  Society.  No  stress  is  laid  upon  the  ed- 
vcaiiou  of  the  mUsiooary,  bnt  the  mission  field  as  a  life- 


home  is  insisted  upon.  This  society  labors  in  New  South 
Wales,  among  the  Papuas,  and  In  the  South  Sea  Islands 
and  East  ludui. 

*' Another  societT  worthy  of  notice  here  Is  the  Her- 
vfumntHntrger  Mienon,  with  head  -  quarters  at  Hanover, 
founded  bv  pastor  Harms.    It  laborn  in  Bast  AfHca. 

**  Mieeellaneoue  Jewish  Societiea.— On  the  continent  of 
Europe  there  are  sundry  associations  which  have  for  their 
object  the  evangelizution  of  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  bnt  their  labors  are  so  local  and  diversified  that 
thev  cannot  well  be  described  separately.  The  Jewish 
SocietT  at  Berlin  was  formed  in  ISiS,  the  Bremenlehe  So- 
ciety in  18S9,  the  Rhenish  Westphalia  Union  in  1648.  the 
Hambnrg-Altona  in  1844,  the  Hesse  Cassel  in  1846,  and  the 
Hesse  Darmstadt  in  1845.  These  are  bnt  a  few  of  the 
many  organizations  which  exist  in  connection  with  Chris- 
tian churches  of  various  denominations  fur  the  special 
benefit  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Interest  in  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  Abraham's  seed  is  deepening  and  wiaeniug  every 
year. 

**II.  Britiah  Miaaiotiary  Soeietiea^—Societu  for  the  Prcpa- 
aation  of  the  Ooimel  iii  Foreign  Airte.— This  is  the  oldest 
Protestant  missionary  society  in  England,  and  its  origin 
may  be  traced  to  a  very  remote  period.  About  the  year 
1644,  while  the  civil  wars  still  continued  in  that  country, 
a  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  by  a  clergyman  or 
the  Church  of  England,  supported  by  manv  English  and 
Scotch  divines,  urging  the  duty  of  attempting  to  convert 
the  natives  of  North  America  to  Christianicy.  Thit*,  no 
doubt,  led  to  the  ordinuuce  passed  on  July  27, 1648,  by 
the  Independents  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  which  a  cor- 
poration was  established,  entitled  *The  President  and 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  Eng- 
land.*  The  preamb^  recites  that  *ine  Commons  of 
England  assembled  in  Parliament^avine  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  heathens  in  New  England  are  beginning 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  feel  bound  to  assist  iu 
the  worK.*  They  ordered  the  act  to  be  read  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  land,  and  collections  to  be  made  in  aid  of 
the  object.  This  was  the  first  missionary  association 
formed  in  England,  and  may  be  considdk^  as  the  parent 
of  the  present  *  venerable'  Societv  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  G(M>pel  iu  Foreign  Parts.  The  colonial  settlements 
first  attracted  public  attention  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
their  European  and  heathen  populations.  The  colonists 
of  New  England  trom  the  commencement  dieplaved  great 
xeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  The  labors  of 
Eliot,  Mather,  and  others  will  never  bo  forgotten  by  the 
Christian  Church.  After  the  Restoration  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Baxter  and  Boyle  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
f)ractical  sympathy  with  the  work  in  which  these  excel- 
ent  men  were  engaged.  Meanwhile  the  Chtuxh  of  Eng- 
land became  interested  In  supplying  the  new  colonies 
with  Episcopalian  ministers.  In  1676  it  was  found  'that 
there  were  scarcely  four  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  all  the  vast  tracts  of  North  America.*  In  view  of 
this  lamentable  state  of  things,  royalty  was  moved  to  lil>- 
erality.  Charles  II  was  induced  by  Compton,  bishop  of 
London,  to  allow  £^  Ibr  passage  money  Ibr  ministers  and 
schoolmasters  wiUluK  to  go  out  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
and  the  sum  of  X12(I0  was  also  granted  to  supply  Amen- 
can  parishes  with  Bibles  and  other  religious  books.  The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Giospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
was  organized  in  the  month  of  June,  1701,  when  it  received 
a  charter  from  William  III.  The  main  objects  fbr  which 
it  was  Instituted  are  stated  to  be  twofold.  It  was  designed 
*  to  provide  for  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  British  colonies,  and  to  propagate  the  Gospel 
amone  the  native  inhabitants  of  those  countries.* 

**  The  income  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  is  derived  from  vanous  sources, 
embracing  Parliamentary  grants,  collections  In  churches, 
schoolrooms,  and  public  halls,  in  which  aunlversarv  ser- 
mons are  preached  and  misslonarv  meetings  held,  and 
subscriptions  and  legacies  firom  Individuals.  In  this  way 
the  institution  is  liberally  supported,  and  a  large  amount 
of  agency  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  people  where  mis- 
sion stations  have  been  formea. 

**  During  the  long  period  of  Its  existence  the  venera- 
ble Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  has  jnradually  extended  Its  labors  to  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  has  been  instrumental  of  much  good,  es- 
pecially to  British  colonists  at  an  early  period  of  their 
struggles,  long  before  modem  missionary  societies  had 
commenced  their  operations.  This  usefhl  institution  now 
occupies  important  stations  In  the  British  provinces  of 
Nortn  America,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  British  Colum- 
bia, the  West  Indies.  Southern  Africa,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  and  Cnina.  To  all  these  places  Anglican 
bishops  and  clergymen  have  gone  forth,  carrying  with 
them  their  own  views  of  Church  order  and  discipline ; 
and  in  connection  with  every  important  colony  a  diocese 
has  been  formed,  and  parishes  have  been  organized  after 
the  style  of  the  mother  country.  The  main  object  of  the 
institution  is  to  supply  the  services  and  the  ordinances  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  British 
emigrants  who  have  been  annually  leaving  the  shores  of 
their  native  country  from  generation  tu  generation,  to 
better  their  condition  In  foreign  lands.  And  with  much 
zeal  and  earnestness  have  the  agents  of  this  society  fbl- 
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lowed  their  conntiyineii  In  all  their  iranderinni  minitter' 
ing  to  their  splritiuil  ueceflslUes,  and  biingiDfl;  home  to 
their  recollectlous  the  tender  asaodatiouv  of  the  *old 
country/  where  they  were  Civored  in  times  of  yore  to  lis- 
ten with  pleasure  to  the  soand  of  the  *chiirch-eoiogbell.* 
Nor  have  the  dark,  benighted  heathen  popnlauou  within 
the  bonudaries  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  respective 
colonies  been  neglected  by  thu  time-honored  Instftntlon. 
Many  poor  wandering  Indians  in  the  north-western  wilds 
of  America,  as  well  as  idolatroos  Hindfts  In  the  East,  and 
warlike  Kaffirs  in  Southern  AfHca,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
aborigines  of  other  lands,  have  been  favored  vnth  the 
means  of  flrrace  and  religions  instruction  through  its  in- 
tftrumeutallty,  especially  of  late  yeaih.  since  attention 
was  more  particularly  directed  to  this  department  of  the 
work. 

"  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  nfChriaUan  Knowledge, 
—Although  not  stricilv  missionary  in  its  primarr  object, 
this  was  at  a  very  early  period  an  auxiliary  to  Christian 
missions,  and  is  at  this  day  a  most  powerral  help  to  the 
Church  of  England  in  her  desolate  uiacM  abroad,  as  well 
as  at  home.  It  was  founded  In  160s,  mainly  bv  a  private 
clergyman,  Dr.  Thomas  Bray,  who,  subsequently  acting  as 
commissioner  In  Maryland,  and  seeing  the  great  neces- 
sity for  some  further  effort  at  home  for  the  advancement 
of  religion  In  the  colonies,  happily  succeeded  in  rousing 
public  Attention  to  the  matter.  Having  afterwards  been 
the  chief  Instrument  in  the  formation  of  the  Gospel  Prop- 
agation Society,  Dr.  Bray  may  be  fairly  ctmslderod  the 
founder  of  both  these  institutions,  and  In  them  of  many 
other  noble  societies  which  followed  them,  by  imitation 
or  natural  consequence.  As  early  as  the  year  1700  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  estab- 
lished a  connection  with  the  Danish  mission  to  the  Hin- 
dus at  Tranquebar,  and  rendered  considerable  aid  towards 
the  support  of  the  work.  The  Tanjore  mission  originat- 
ed in  1796,  and  the  one  at  Trichinopoly  in  1762,  which, 
with  the  celebrated  Schwarts  as  its  missionary,  was  taken 
up  five  years  afterwards  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  So- 
ciety, and  prosecuted  with  visor  and  success.  When 
other  institutions  of  the  Church  of  England  were  after- 
wards organized  for  the  express  purpose  ot  propagating 
the  QoHpel  in  foreign  lauds,  the  Christian  Knowledge  So- 
ciety thenceforth  confined  its  attention  to  the  circulation 
«)f  religious  works— Bibles,  Prayer-books,  tracts,  etc.— at 
a  cheap  rate  in  Great  Britain  and  its  several  dependencies. 
There  are  branch  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  persons  are  constituted  members  by  subscribing 
annually  a  sum  not  less  than  one  guinea. 

"  T/te  Church  Mieaionary  Society  was  Instituted  In  Lon- 
don In  the  month  of  April,  1799.  The  original  design  of 
the  society  was  to  act  more  especially  in  Africa  and  the 
East  That  foct  was  embodied  In  its  first  designation, 
but  afterwards  dropped.  Though  the  sphere  contemplat- 
ed by  the  first  board  of  directors  was  neither  small  nor 
unimportant,  this  society  has  planted  micsions  over  still 
more  widely-extended  regions.  At  first,  and  for  a  long 
time  after  iu  bommenceroeut,  this  society  was  simply  snp- 
l)orted  and  governed  by  the  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  not  in  any  way  sul\Ject  to  ecclesiastical 
authority.  At  length  the  appointment  of  English  bit>ht>i>s 
to  foreign  countries  rendered  a  change  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  absolutely  neces- 
sary: and  it  was  decided  that  In  ftiture  the  institution 
should  be  conducted  In  strict  conformity  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical principles  of  the  Establishment.  Hence  all  the 
missionaries  who  now  go  out  in  its  service  are  placed  un- 
der the  government  and  direction  of  the  bishops  nearest 
to  their  respective  stations.  The  ftinds  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  are  supplied  in  the  usual  way  by  per- 
sonal contributions,  l^^cies.  collections  after  sermons, 
and  at  public  meetings ;  and  nitherto  the  institution  has 
been  supptirted  in  a  very  liberal  manner. 

**The  principal  spheres  of  labor  entered  upon  and  effi- 
ciently worked  by  the  agents  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  have  been  in  Western  AfHca,  Continental  India, 
and  Ceylon,  British  North  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
In  all  these  countries,  but  especially  In  the  one  first  named, 
the  missionaries,  catechlsts,  and  teachers  of  this  institu- 
tion have  tolled  with  commendable  ceal  and  diligence, 
and  have  been  favored  to  see  the  fhiit  of  their  labor  on  a 
large  scale.  The  Miaeionary  Beeord  gives  sutlstlcs  of  the 
Church  Missionary  S4»ciety In  1S30  and  1870  respectively: 
*The  total  income  of  the  society  then  was  X8O.O0S ;  now 
it  is  X150,000.  Its  communicants  then  numbered  818 :  now 
they  are  21,706  (including  the  congregations  transferred 
iu  1S6tf  to  the  native  Church  in  Western  AfHca).  The 
number  of  European  missionaries  was  then  34:  now  It  Is 
903.  There  was  not  then  one  native  ordained  clergyman 
employed  by  the  society ;  now  there  are  109.  Up  to  March 
1, 1869,  there  had  gone  fonh  on  foreign  service,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  669  men  of  va- 
rious countries  and  races;  of  these  no  less  than  191  were 
Germans.  Since  that  peritnl  a  larger  proportion  of  English 
clergymen  have  engaged  in  missionary  work.' 

**T7ks  Colonial  Chttrch  and  ScJtool  Society  may  be  re- 
garded as  supplementary  to  the  Church  Missionary  Soci- 
ety. It  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  missiona- 
ries employed  in  the  far  north-western  wilds  of  British 
America,  formerly  Included  in  the  Hudson's  B.iy  territo- 


ries, to  clergyman  and  teachers  laboring  among  the  aeat^ 
tared  settlers  of  Australia,  and  to  roiiSion  atationa  and 
schools  in  several  of  the  British  colonies. 

**  The  London  Soeietv  for  Promoiing  ChrUtianit(f  ammtff 
the  Jcfce  was  founded  in  the  year  1806,  although  it  wss 
not  fhlly  organized  until  the  following  year.  The  consii- 
tution  originally  contemplated  two  omecta:  'To  relieve 
the  temporal  distreas  of  the  Jews,  and  to  promute  tLeir 
spiritual  welfare.'  Public  worship,  and  the  education  of 
tne  children  under  the  care  of  the  society,  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  conducted  in  strict  omformiiy  to 
the  principles  ana  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  which  It  lias  always  been  Identified  both  in  its  nun* 
agement  and  principal  support  The  first  q>here  of  its 
action  was  among  the  Jews  in  London.  In  1811  a  print- 
ing-press was  esubllshed  to  give  employment  to  poor 
Jewish  converu.  Two  years  uter  a  cnapel  and  schools 
were  opened  for  the  benefit  of  seventy-nine  proselytes 
and  their  fltmiiles.  In  1818  the  first  foreign  missionary 
was  sent  forth  to  labor  in  Poland,  where  a  seminarv  was 
soon  afterwards  esubllshed  for  the  training  of  Jewish 
converts  as  mktslonariea.  The  society  alst>  pnblisfaed  a 
Hebrew  edition  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  Jews  generally, 
and  prepared  a  Judco-PoUsh  version  for  Polniid,  and  a 
Syriac  version  for  the  Cabalistic  Jews.  In  1840  the  Jew- 
ish college  for  the  complete  training  of  missionary  ageuu 
was  established.  It  has  proved  an  Important  anxlHary  to 
Jewish  missions,  not  only  In  connection  with  the  London 
society,  but  also  to  kindi-ed  Institutions  which  were  af- 
terwards called  into  existence.  The  London  Society  has 
above  80  mission  stations*  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jeitrs  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  AfHca ;  more  than  80  missionaries,  of 
whom  upwarda  of  60  are  converted  Israelites ;  about  90 
schools,  with  an  aggregate  of  Hebrew  chlldrtra  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  upwards  of  10,000.  This  society  has 
seen  60  of  its  converts  ordained  as  clergymen  of  Christian 
congregations  at  home,  and  it  has  distnbuted  above  60^000 
copies  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures. 

^'Seottieh  Society  for  Ptvpaaatinq  Chrietian  Knotrledge. 
—This  institution  was  established  in  Edinburgh  in  the 

2 ear  1709,  being  the  first  mUwIonary  association  organiat^d 
y  the  Presbyterians  of  North  Britain.  Its  original  de- 
sign was  the  extension  of  religion  In  the  British  empire, 
and  especially  in  the  Highlanas  and  Islands  of  Soutland. 
The  pagan  world  sul)seunenily  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  directors,  and  called  forth'their  sympathies  and  efiTurts. 
About  twenty  years  after  Its  formation  this  society  en- 
tered into  correspondence,  with  a  view  to  formlue  sta- 
tions among  the  American  Indians  In  the  vicinity  of  New 
England.  Three' agents  were  appointed  to  labor  among 
the  aborigines  of  these  settlements ;  but,  fhim  some  un- 
toward circumstances  which  occurred,  they  appear  to  have 
been  wanting  in  adaptation  for  their  work,  and  were 
withdrawn.  In  1741  a  mission  was  establbhed  among  the 
Delaware  Indians,  which  met  with  great  success.  A  num- 
ber of  native  converts  were  received  Into  the  Church  by 
baptism,  and  the  heart  of  the  missionary  was  cheered  by 
manifest  tokens  of  the  divine  presence  and  blessing.  A 
good  work  was  also  carried  on  for  some  time  among  the 
Indians  of  Long  Island  by  the  agency  of  this  society :  but 
an  attempt  to  evangelize  the  natives  settled  on  the  oanks 
of  the  Susquehanna  was  not  so  succevsfhl. 

**  The  Seottieh  Mieeionary  Society  was  Instituted  in  the 
month  of  February,  1796,  under  the  designation  of  the 
Edinburgh  Missionary  Society.  The  first  mission  of  this 
society  to  Sierra  Leone  was  not  a  success.  Motbing 
daunted  by  the  comparative  fkllure  of  the  mission  to 
Western  Africa,  in  1802  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society 
sent  out  two  missionaries  to  Tartary.  Thia  mission  also 
fkiled  in  consequence  of  the  oppressive  and  restrictive 
measures  of  government.  The  a^nts  of  thia  aociety  woe 
more  successful,  however,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  where  they 
commenced  their  labors  in  1806w  In  1828  missionaries 
were  also  sent  to  India,  when  Bombay  and  Puna  were  oc- 
cupied as  princli)al  stations.  In  1886  this  branch  of  the 
work  was  transferred  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  had  recently  commenced  oper- 
ations in  India.  In  1S94  a  mission  was  organized  for  Ja- 
maica, which  was  productive  of  much  good.  This  pro- 
duced a  mission  to  Old  Calabar,  Western  Africa,  which 
has  been  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  success.  In  1847  the 
stations  of  this  society^  in  Jamaica  were  transferred  to  tlie 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  by  which  they  are  now  car- 
ried on  with  efficiency  and  success. 

'*  The  Glaegow  Mieaionary  Society  was  organized  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1706.  It  sent  missionaries  to  Western  and  South- 
ern Africa,  but  without  very  marked  success.  In  1844  the 
missions  of  the  Glasgow  Society  were  transferred  to  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

"  The  Church  c/Seotland^a  Foreign  Mimion  SeAsma.- The 
formation  of  several  missionary  aocleties  of  a  genera]  nat- 
ure towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  appears  to  have 
excited  the  zeal,  if  not  the  Jealousy,  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  overturea  were  presented  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly trom  different  synods,  praying  that  attention  might 
be  paid  to  the  claims  of  the  heathen  world.  For  some 
time  these  were  disregarded ;  but  In  1824  the  snl^iect  wa« 
brought  forward  again,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  programme  for  the  organization  of  what  wss 
Justly  designated  as  *  a  pious  and  benuBTolent  ofadect.*   At 
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tbt  next  Amemhitj  In  199B,  the  eommlttee  reported  in  Ut- 
Tor  of  British  Inout  aa  e  Held  of  labor,  and  adviaed  the 
ettablishment  of  a  great  central  eeminary.  with  anxillarr 
district  schools  for  Uie  instruction  of  Uiuoii  children  and 
yoong  persons  of  both  sexes.  In  18S9  the  Rer.  Alexander 
Doff  sailed  for  Calcutta  as  tlie  head  of  the  edacational 
institotioo.  llie  ship  was  wrecked  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  bat  without  foes  of  life.  After  some  delay  and 
msBj  daiweis,  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Duff  arrived  at  Calcutta  on 
3fsv  27,  IwO,  liaviug  lost  a  valuable  library,  and  *  being 
more  dead  than  alive.*  The  seminary  was  opened  In  the 
iiHinth  of  Aufiinst,  and  met  with  remarkable  success. 
Within  a  few  days  ot  the  opening  iOO  uuplls  were  in  at- 
tendance. Both  the  elementary  and  collegiate  sections  of 
the  liMtiration  pro<i>ered.  The  Snglish  language  was 
chusen  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  higlMst  classes, 
but  as  soon  as  qualified  teachers  and  suitable  school-books 
DJttkl  be  obulned,  due  attention  was  paid  to  the  vernacu- 
lar. In  1885  three  missionaries— the  Bev.  James  Mitchell, 
Juhn  Wilson,  and  Ro1)ert  Nlsbet— were  transferred  by 
tbeir  own  deeire  ftt>m  tiie  Scottish  Missionary  Society  to 
the  General  As8embly*B  Mission ;  and  in  1848  still  (hrcher 
changes  were  made  Gt  the  disruption  of  the  General  As- 
semlHy.  which  issued  in  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Sootiaod,  to  which  all  the  missionaries  in  India  ad- 
hered, with  the  buildings,  fhmiture,  and  property  of  the 
lespectlve  stations.  Aner  laboring  in  connection  with 
the  Indian  Mission  for  nearly  thirty-five  years.  Dr.  Dutf 
flusUy  retumeil  to  his  native  land  In  1868,  having  mean- 
while made  but  a  brief  visit  to  England  and  the  United 
Sutes  in  1854  and  1806w 

**  The  f\rm  Ckmreh  qf  Seotland'a  Foreign  JfiMiotk— TUs 
Chorcfa,  after  its  orgnniaatlon  in  1848.  made  arrangements 
fur  carrying  on  the  missionary  work  both  at  home  and 
abiuad.  The  educational  establishment  at  Calcutta,  un- 
der the  able  superintendence  of  Dr.  Dufl^  and  the  mission 
fUtlons  at  Bombay,  Puna,  Nagpore,  Madras,  and  other 
places  in  India,  as  well  as  those  In  Southern  Africa,  the 
colooies  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  the 
West  Indies,  Madeira,  the  Mediterranean,  Australia,  and 
Kaial,  were  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  success  under  the 
new  administration. 

**Tbe  Free  Church  of  Scotland  also  assumed  the  re- 
•poDsibiUlj  of  supporting  and  carrying  on  a  mlssitm  to 
tae  Jews  whieta  luui  been  orgsuizea  a  short  time  before 
the  disruption.  The  history  of  this  branch  of  the  work, 
s**  far  as  Hnnsary  and  Austria  are  concerned,  is  of  more 
tbaa  ordinaiT Interest.  Festh  was  the  scene  of  a  remark- 
nble  awakening  among  the  scattered  seed  of  Abraham. 
Uandieds  of  Jews,  many  of  them  persous  of  distinction, 
became  simnltaneiHisly  iiiterested  Inouirers  Into  the  truth 
(if  Christianitj.  The  revolution  In  Hungary  caused  the 
saspensioo  of  the  mission  for  a  time,  and  tiie  despotism 
<»f  Aostna  well-nigh  extingnistied  it.  Of  late  years  there 
have  been  eouslderable  changes  in  the  scene  of  Its  opera- 
tkNM,  and  Frankfort,  Amsteraam,  Breslau,  Festh,  Galats, 
and  other  places  are  mentioned  In  the  society's  report  as 
ptaoes  where  its  agents  are  now  laboring  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews  to  the  fkith  of  the  Gospel. 

**  United  PrmbuUrian  Sifnta»  Foreian  MiMiotk— In  the 
fear  1835  the  United  SecMslon  Church  planted  a  mission 
ID  the  West  Indies  by  the  asency  of  the  Revsi  William 
Paterson  and  James  Kiven.  In  the  course  of  a  Jfew  years 
wvsral  stations  were  opened  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and 
tb«  Grand  Cavmanas.  The  progress  of  tlie  mission  to 
thsee  parts  ts  Indicated  by  the  foiluwing  scenes  of  labct*, 
sod  the  dates  when  tlie  work  was  commenced  at  each 
place  respectively:  Jamaica— Stirling,  1885;  NewBrough- 
ton,  1885;  Friendship,  1S87 :  Goshen,  1887;  Mount  Olivet, 
1S»;  Monteso  Bay,  t&t8 ;  Kingston.  1S48.  Trinidad— Port 
of  Spain,  1W9:  Arauca,  184)1.  The  Great  Caymanas— 
Georaetown,  1846w  In  1845  a  mission  was  commenced  at 
Old  Csiabar,  in  Western  Africa,  intended  to  be  worked 
chiefly  by  converted  negroes  from  Jamaica.  The  synod 
also  seat  several  missionaries  to  Canada,  who  have  since 
>>iieceeded  in  forming  self-sustainluff  congregations,  and 
ereo  hi  organizing  laiige  and  Influenzal  presbyteries.  The 
flrst  work  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  formed  In 
May,  1847,  was  to  accept  of  the  transference  of  the  stations 
and  wenta  of  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  in  Jamaica, 
sad  of  the  Glasgow  AfHcan  Missionary  Society  in  KalThu 
riiu  which  it  has  since  conducted  Mrith  vigor  and  success. 
It  has  also  a  Jewish  miselon  to  Algiers,  Aleppo,  and  other 
pbces. 

**IAv(isA  Frmbi/terian  Suwa*  Foreign  Jfission.— This 
Cboreb  entered  upon  foreign  missionary  operations  in 
ISM.  The  principal  scene  of  its  labors  is  Cnina,  and  al- 
though the  work  haa  not  as  yet  been  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  it  is  hoped  that  lasting  good  will  be  the  result 
Tils  fonds  of  the  society  were  considerably  augmented  a 
lew  years  ago  by  the  handsome  bequest  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hanaeman,  to  whose  benevolence  and  general  Christlnu 
duracter  a  graoefhl  tribute  b  paid  In  the  annual  report  for 
18B8L  Promiaing  mission  stations  liave  been  formed  at 
Aamy  and  Swau>w,  where  a  Ibw  converted  natives  have 
been  united  in  Church  iellowship,  and  an  additional  mls- 
floaary  has  recently  been  ordained  and  sent  forth  to 
^tienfthen  the  tiands  of  the  brethren  who  have  been  some 
tisie  in  the  field. 

^'lUfMrmti  Jym^i/terian  Church  afission.— Foreign  mis- 


sionaiy  operations  were  commenced  by  this  biidy  in  184S. 
The  principal  scene  of  Its  labor  has  been  the  Stmth  Sea 
Islands,  especially  New  Zealand  and  the  New  Hebrides. 
The  Rev.  John  Inglis  labored  for  many  years  in  the  island 
of  Anelteum  with  considerable  success.  By  the  blessing 
of  God  on  his  unwearied  efforts  a  goodly  number  of  con- 
verted natlvea  were  gathered  into  Uie  fold  of  Christ,  some 
of  whom  became  efflcient  Church  officers  and  teachers  of 
others,  while  the  rising  generation  were  carefhlly  trained 
in  a  knowledge  of  GocTs  holy  Word  to  an  extent  which  is 
not  often  witnessed  even  on  mission  stations.  At  one 
time,  out  of  a  population  of  liKH)  in  a  ceruin  district,  1700 
were  able  to  read  the  Bible— a  proportion  of  readers  per- 
h«M  scarcely  surpassed  in  any  country. 

^  Jri»h  l^rerin/ttrian  ChureVo  Jfission.— The  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  commenced 
its  missionary  operations  In  1840.  Their  first  field  was 
India.  Considerable  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the 
British  colonies  by  this  body,  missionaries  having  been 
sent  out  at  diflbrent  times  to  North  America.  Australia, 
Tasmaniiu  and  New  Zealand.  The  Assembly  has  also 
Jewish  missions  at  Hamburg,  Bonn,  and  in  Syria. 

**8eoUi$h  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  /srosi.— This  so- 
ciety wss  instituted  in  the  year  1845^  not  in  connection 
with  any  particular  branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  but 
on  a  broad  and  catholic  basis,  the  directors  being  chosen 
from  difliBrent  denominstions.  It  was  origluaily  designed 
to  aifbrd  temporal  relief  to  the  migrating  Jews  who  vis- 
ited Gla^w.  Subeeqnently  It  extended  its  operations 
to  the  seed  of  Abraham  In  foreign  lands,  and  sotight  their 
spiritual  benefit  as  well  as  temporal  welfare.  Stations 
were  formed  and  agents  employed  at  Uambu  re,  Algiers, 
and  Alexandria :  but  in  186f,  when  the  Uuitea  Presbyte- 
rian Church  originated  a  mission  to  the  Jews,  these  for- 
eign stations  were  transferred  to  that  body,  (rom  which 
most  of  the  (hnds  had  been  derived,  and  tlie  Scottish  So- 
ciety again  confined  Its  labors  to  home,  aa  before. 

'^^mdtifi^A  Medieal  MiesUmary  Society. —In  the  year 
1841  several  of  the  leading  medical  practitioners  in  the 
Scotch  metropolis,  in  the  course  of  their  reading,  having 
come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  medical  skill  might  be  greatly 
helpfhl  to  Christian  misslons^ormed  themselves  mto  au 
association  for  this  object.  Their  first  eflbrts  were  di- 
rected to  China,  where  the  want  of  medical  knowledge 
was  sorely  felt.  The  constitution  of  the  society  does  not 
restrict  its  operations  to  the  Celestial  empire,  but  leaves 
It  at  liberty  to  aflbrd  Ita  aid  to  the  missionary  enterprise 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  intention  of  its  patrons  Is 
to  give  gratuitous  medical  aid  to  the  suffering  poor,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  Impart- 
ing religious  Instruction  to  the  dark,  benighted  heathens 
who  are  the  ottJects  of  Its  benevolence. 

"  London  Miaeionary  £(oe<e^.— Towards  the  close  of  the 

5 ear  17M  a  spirited  paper  appeared  in  the  Kvangelieal 
(affoxine  advocating  tne  formation  of  a  mission  to  the 
heathen  on  the  broadest  possible  basis.  This  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The 
Rev.  David  Bogne,  D.D.,  of  Gosport,  the  author  of  the  pa- 
per alluded  to.  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  father 
and  founder  of  this  noble  institution ;  and  his  name  will 
ever  be  held  in  grateftil  remembrance  by  the  friends  of 
missions.  Two  months  after  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Bogue's  practical  paper,  a  conference  was  held  to  take 
steps  for  giving  effect  to  the  laudable  proposal  That 
conference  was  attended  by  representatives  from  several 
evangelical  bodies,  in  accordance  with  theoroposed  catho- 
licity of  the  spirit  of  action.  The  result  of  that  conference 
was  a  carefhlly-prepared  address  to  the  ministers  and 
members  of  the  various  churches,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  diffhse  information,  and  to  learn  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Christian  public  upon  the  subject.  A  con- 
ference upon  a  larger  s«Ue  was  held  in  September,  1795— 
twelve  months  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Bosue's  paper. 
The  conference  lasted  three  days,  and  comprised  a  large 
and  Infiuentlal  body  of  Christians.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Haweis 
preached  an  eloquent  and  impressive  sermon  on  the  occa- 
sion, taking  for  nis  subject  uie  great  commission  (Mark 
XV,  16) ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Burder  and  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill 
also  took  part  In  the  preliminary  work  which  Issued  in 
the  formation  of  the  institution.  Thus,  amid  many  pray- 
ers, much  fhitemal  Iovsl  and  the  proinise  of  large  sup- 
port both  in  counsel  ana  contribuUons,  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  launched. 

**The  first  question  which  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  after 
its  formatinn  was  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  fields 
of  labor.  Wishing  to  commence  their  operations  In  a  part 
of  the  world  where  no  efforts  had  as  yet  been  made  by 
any  other  society  for  the  evangelization  of  the  natives, 
and  encouraged  by  the  reports  which  had  been  brought 
to  England  from  the  South  Seas  by  an  exploring  expe- 
dition which  had  discovered  many  new  Islands,  they  de- 
cided, in  the  first  place,  lo  send  missionaries  to  Polynesia. 
The  field  once  chosen,  and  that  choice  published,  It  was 
found  that  neither  agents  nor  money  were  wanting  for 
the  enterprise.  The  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  was  broad 
and  deep,  and  the  readiness  with  which  service  was  of- 
fered and  ftinds  fhmlshed  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  direc- 
tors, and  was  r^arded  by  them  as  a  clear  indication  of 
the  divine  favor.    In  the  early  part  of  1T95  the  missionary 
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ship  J>ug  was  purchased,  and  freighted  with  a  snitable 
cargo :  and  twentv-uiue  ageou  who  had  volnnteered  their 
eenrices  emharked  for  their  distant  sphere  of  labor.  These 
were  not  all  missionaries,  properly  so  called,  only  four  of 
them  being  ordained  ministers,  and  the  re^t  mechanics 
or  artisans  of  different  kinds,  intended  to  take  a  part  in 
the  good  work.  Everrthing  appeared  provid«itial  hith- 
erto, and,  t6  crown  all,  Mr.  James  Wilson,  a  retired  cap- 
lain  of  excellent  spirit  and  great  professional  skill,  prof- 
fered his  services  to  navigate  the  ship  with  its  precious 
cargo  to  Polynesia.  After  some  detention  at  Portsmontli, 
the  Du^went  to  sea  on  Sept.  S8,  folk>wed  bv  the  earnest 
prayers  of  thoasauds ;  and  oy  the  good  providence  of  (}od 
reached  her  destination  in  safety,  notwithstanding  a  se- 
vere storm  whidi  she  enconnterod  off  the  Cape  or  Good 
Hope. 

''^The  missionsry  ship  Dv/ arrived  at  Tahiti  on  March 
«,  1797,  and  anchored  safely  in  MaUvia  Bay,  at  a  distance 
dr  about  three  qnarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  In  the 
afternoon  the  captain  and  a  member  of  the  mission  land- 
ed, and  were  met  on  the  beach  by  Paitia.  the  aged  chief 
of  the  district,  who  welcomed  them  to  the  country,  and 
offered  them  a  large  native  house  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. It  was  arranged  that  to  the  four  ordained  ministers 
and  fourteen  of  the  unmarried  brethren  should  be  con- 
tided  the  establishment  and  prosecution  of  the  mission  at 
Tahiti ;  that  ten  should  endeavor  to  eflbct  a  settlement  at 
Tonga,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands ;  and  that  two  should 
proceed  to  the  Marquesas.  The  affenta  were  distributed 
according  to  this  arrangement,  and  commenced  their  la- 
bors, no  aoubt.  with  the  best  intentions.  It  would  be  an 
exercise  of  painfUl  interest,  if  our  space  permitted  us,  to 
give  the  sequel  of  this  enterprise  in  all  its  particulars.  It 
may  suffice  to  say  that  in  this  large  baud  of  missionary 
agents,  selected  in  such  haste,  there  were  several  men 
who  proved  altogether  deficient  in  mental  power,  moral 
courage,  and  other  necessary  qnalillcatlous  for  the  work. 
Conseqnentlv,  some  proved  nnfaithftil  and  abandoned  the 
enterprise  altogether ;  others  were  discouraged,  and  the 
few  who  were  stout-hearted  and  courageous  labored  un- 
der many  difficulties.  In  some  of  the  islands  the  mission 
totally  failed,  several  of  the  agents  being  murdered,  and 
the  rext  having  to  flee  for  their  lives.  In  after-years  the 
London  Missionary  Society  learned  to  select  its  missiona- 
ries with  greater  care,  and  seminaries  for  their  proper 
training  were  speedily  established.  After  numerous  re- 
verses, aisappoiutmenis,  and  long  delay,  the  missionaries 
of  the  Loudon  Society  ultimately  prosecuted  their  labors 
in  various  islands  of  Polynesia,  Mrith  results  of  a  most  re- 
markable character,  in  connection  with  which  the  name 
of  John  Williams,  the  martyr  of  Brromanga,  and  those  of 
other  worthies,  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  enti- 
tled to  affectionate  remembrance. 

**  In  1798,  about  three  years  after  ite  commencement, 
the  London  Missionary  Society  sent  forih  four  missiona- 
ries to  Southern  Africa:  Dr.  Vanderkemp  and  Mr.  Ed- 
monds to  labor  in  that  part  of  the  Cape  Colony  which 
bordered  upon  KalThuia,  and  Messrs.  Kitehener  and  Ed- 
wards were  etatioiied  norih  of  the  colony  among  the 
Bushmen.  In  the  following  year  Dr.  Vanderkemp  and 
his  colleague  penetrated  into  Kafllrland,  and  offered  the 
Gospel  to  the  warlike  natives,  but  with  little  success  at 
that  time.  They  afterwards  labored  among  the  Hotten- 
tots living  within  the  colonial  boundary,  several  of  whom 
were  snccessfhlly  instructed  in  the  things  of  God,  and 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  180ft  the 
missionaries  crossed  the  Orange  River,  and  commenced 
their  labors  among  the  wild  Namaquas.  Here  the  cele- 
brated Robert  Moffatt  began  his  honorable  and  eventfhl 
career,  and  was  flavored  to  rctjoice  over  the  notorious  Hot- 
tentot chief  Africaner.  Mr.  Moffatt  afterwards  estob- 
lished  a  prosperous  mission  at  Knruman,  among  the 
Bechuanas,  many  of  whom  he  saw  gathered  into  the  fold 
of  Christ,  and  Into  whose  language  he  translated  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  After  a  long,  laborious,  and  honorable  mis- 
sionary career,  extending  over  half  a  century,  Mr.  Moffatt 
Anally  returned  to  England  in  1870.  a  remarkable  instance 
of  God*s  preserving  goodness  and  of  entire  devotion  to 
the  mission  cause.  To  the  north  of  Bechuanaland,  in  the 
region  of  the  Zambeze,  Dr.  Livingstone  performed  his 
wonderfhl  missionary  travels,  and  there  also  the  Ill-fkted 
mission  of  the  London  Society  to  the  Makololo  was  at- 
tempted. 

**  British  India  was  the  next  field  of  labor  on  which  the 
London  Missionary  Society  entered.  In  1804  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  RingelUube.  Cran.  and  Des  Granges  were  sent 
out  with  the  view  of  esUbllshing  a  mission  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel.  On  their  arrival,  Messrs.  Cran  and  Des 
Granges  proceeded  to  Vlzagapatam,  which  lies  about  600 
miles  south-west  of  Calcutta,  and  which  was  then  unoc- 
cupied by  any  other  society's  missionaries.  There  they 
met  with  a  cordial  reception,  and  soon  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing schools,  and  In  translating  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Tellnsa  language.  In  1808  the  mission 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  conversion  of  a  celebrated 
Brahmin,  named  Ananderayer,  an  interesting  account  of 
which  was  given  in  the  Kvangelieal  Magcuine.  In  1800 
Mr.  Cran  died,  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Des  Granges,  only 
survived  him  about  twelve  months.  Thus  was  the  su- 
tion  left  desolate  for  a  time;  but  other  zealous  missiona- 


ries were  sent  out,  and  the  cause  again  prospered.  The 
good  work  was  afterwards  exteudeoto  MJidraa,  Belnnm, 
Bellary,  Bangalore,  Mysore,  Salem,  Combaconnm,  Coima- 
toor,  Travancore,  Chinsarah,  Berbampore,  Benares,  Surac, 
and  other  parts  of  India.  At  all  these  places  sdtools  were 
establisheo,  congregations  gathered,  the  Gospel  fkitbftallv 
preached,  and  manv  souls  won  tor  Christ  through  the 
agency  of  this  excellent  institution. 

**  At  an  eariy  period  of  Its  history,  the  London  Missioa- 
ary  Societv  was  Ted  to  turn  Its  attention  to  the  West  Indies. 
In  1807  a  Duteh  planter  in  Britiah  Guiana  made  an  eanieat 
appeal  to  the  directors  for  a  missionary,  aceompaoled  by 
a  liberal  offer  of  pecuniary  assistance.  This  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Rev.  John  Wray  as  the  first  agent  of 
the  society  in  Demerara.  As  the  work  extendi,  addi- 
tional missionaries  were  sent  out,  and  stations  were  inti- 
mately esubllshed  in  George  Town,  Berbice,  and  rarioos 
parte  of  the  colony,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  poor 
negroes,  who  made  rapid  progress  in  religions  knowledge. 
The  mission  was  progressing  delightfully,  when  it  re- 
ceived a  severe  check  by  the  genersl  rising  of  the  slaves. 
But  after  the  emandpatiou  in  1684.  the  London  Miasioo- 
ai7  Society  realised  toe  benefit  of  the  change  tn  conuBon 
with  other  kindred  Institutions,  and  their  nnmerons  sta- 
tions in  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Jamaica  have  been  Ik- 
vorod  with  a  pleasing  measure  of  prttt^petitj  onder  the 
more  fkvorable  circumstenoes  of  entire  and  nnrestricted 
fk^eedom. 

**  To  the  London  Missionary  Society  must  be  awarded 
the  honor  of  organising  the  first  Protestent  mlssioD  fhm 
England  to  China.  In  the  vear  1807  the  Rev.  Robert  Mor- 
rison was  sent  out,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  securing,  if 
possible,  a  good  translation  of  the  ecriptures  into  the  dif- 
ficult language  of  the  Chinese  empire.  In  this  be  suc- 
ceeded beyond  the  expecUtions  of  the  most  sanguine 
friends  of  the  enterprise.  He  proved  admirably  adapted 
for  the  peculiar  and  untried  sphere  upon  which  he  entmd. 
After  laboring  at  his  translation  for  some  years.  Dr.  Mor- 
rison was  Joined  by  other  missionaries,  and  the  work  of 
preaching  and  teaching  was  commenced  in  good  earnest. 
The  progress  <^the  mission  was  slow  at  firn,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1814  that  the  flrst  convert  was  baptised. 
Afterwards,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  Cfhtnese 
were  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  through  the  united  labMs 
of  the  missionaries  of  this  society. 

**  Bnt  the  most  interesting  mission  of  the  London  Soci- 
ety was  the  one  which  was  undertaken  to  -the  island  of 
Madagascar  In  1818  by  the  appointment  of  the  Bev. 
Messrs.  Junes  and  Bevan  as  the  flrst  missionaries.  Re- 
turning for  their  families,  whom  they  had  left  at  the  Maa- 
ritlus  until  they  should  learn  the  state  of  the  ccmairy, 
these  excellent  brethren  proceeded  to  Tamauve  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  and  commenced  their  work. 
Within  seven  weeks  of  their  arrival  five  of  this  little  baud 
sickened  and  died,  and  Mr.  Jones  wss  left  alone.  He  no- 
bly resolved  to  persevere  in  his  solltarv  work  as  be  bsst 
could,  and  having  returned  ttom  the  Manritins,  whither 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  for  a  seaaon  for  the  recoverv  of 
his  health,  he  was  Joined  by  other  missionaries  fh>m  Eng- 
land, and  their  united  labors  proved  very  snccessfU.  Dar- 
ing the  first  fifteen  years  of  this  mission  the  entire  Bible 
was  translated  into  the  Malagasy  language,  and  printed 
at  the  mission  press  in  the  capiul,  and  the  missionaries 
ftequently  preached  to  a  congr^Ation  of  lOOO  perrons 
with  the  most  blessed  results.    Then  came  a  dark  and 


gloomy  night  of  persecution,  during  the  blood  v  reign  of  a 

1  pagan  queen.    The  missionaries  were  ariven  Ihom 

the  island,  hundreds  of  the  converted  natives  suffered 


cruel 


martyrdom  rather  than  deny  Christ,  and  the  once  prom- 
ising mission  was  laid  desolate.  This  stete  of  things  had 
continued  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centorr,  when,  in 
the  order  of  divine  providence,  by  the  death  of  the  queen 
in  1867,  the  wav  was  <ipened  once  more  fbr  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  in  Madagascar.  The  mission  was  now  re- 
commenced, and  it  was  found  that  the  native  Christians 
had  generally  proved  faithfhl,  numeroua  acceseions  also 
having  been  made  to  their  number.  Several  memorial 
churches  were  built  to  commemorate  the  death  of  the 
martyrs,  and  the  work  was  extended  to  variooa  parts  of 
the  island,  with  the  prospect  of  still  greater  good  in  time 
to  come. 

«*The  report  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  Ibr  ISTt 
stoted:  *In  Cliina  there  are  connected  with  the  sttdety  18 
missionaries ;  in  India,  49 :  in  Madagascar,  23 ;  in  South 
Africa,  82;  in  the  West  Indle^  18;  and  in  the  South  Sea 
district,  97.  The  toUl  expenditure  of  the  sodetj,  charge- 
able against  home  income,  during  the  past  year  amounted 
to  jGS7,8S4  16s.  9d.  Addk^  the  expenditure  provided  and 
incurred  abroad,  vlx^  £90,0S7  Ss.  Wd,,  the  entire  outlay 
reached  the  sum  of  £i07,861  19a.  8d.* 

**  BritUh  Society  for  the  FropagoHm  qf  the  Ooma  eamng 
the  Jinos.— This  Institution  was  established  in  London  In 
the  year  1842,  and  draws  Its  chief  support  flmm  the  vari- 
ous Dissenting  communities  In  England.  Ite  object  is 
identical  with  the  Episcopal  Society  fbr  Propagatlii^ 
Christianity  among  the  Jews ;  bnt,  being  organteea  on  a 
more  catholic  and  general  basis,  it  affords  an  approprlale 
sphere  of  evangelical  labor  in  this  department  ofmisaioB- 
ary  work  for  Nonconformisto  of  every  name.    This  aodeCy 
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does  not  aim  ao  nradi  to  baptise  and  fonnd  ehnrchea  as  to 
ureacb  the  Goapel  and  circulate  tbe  Scriptures  and  relig- 
ions tracts  among  the  seed  of  Abraham  in  various  coon- 
tries.  Its  first  sphere  of  operations  was  among  the  Jews 
In  the  cities  and  seaport  towns  of  Great  Britain.  It  after- 
wsrds  extended  its  labors  to  tbe  Continent,  and  opened 
stations  at  Frankfort,  Paris,  Lyons,  Wfirtemberg,  and 
Breslao,  and  also  at  Otbraltar  and  Tunis,  the  place  last 
named  having  been  fonnd  an  excellent  centre  firom  which 
tu  work  in  Morthem  Africa,  as  well  as  a  position  of  fi^eat 
influence  from  its  being  in  the  direct  highway  to  the  Holy 
Laud.  This  sode^  has  also  Its  mission  college  for  tto 
Jew«,  in  which  It  trains  many  of  its  own  agents.  The 
twenty-four  missionaries  employed  br  this  Institution  are 
all  converted  Jews,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three, 
more  than  one  Ikalf  of  whom  were  trained  at  the  mission 
college.  Nor  are  the  religious  interests  of  the  rising  gen- 
eratiou  neglected.  Prom  the  beginning  attention  has 
been  paid  to  Sabbath  and  week-day  schools  for  Jewish 
diildren ;  and  a  fbw  years  ago  an  orphan  asylum  was  ee- 
tablishecL  In  which  a  considerable  number  of  destitute 
Hebrew  boys  and  girls  are  fed,  clothed,  and  instructed ; 
and  when  tney  grow  up  they  are  nut  to  useftil  trades  and 
oecupationsL  tnat  they  may  earn  their  own  livelihood. 

**  Cvmgrtgaiitmal  Hnm»  Jfitsiorui— The  report  presented 
to  the  last  anniversary  of  this  association  statea  that  the 
sodeqr  consists  of  144  home  mission  pastors,  who  occupy 
central  positions  composed  of  four,  five,  or  six  villages, 
where,  with  tbe  help  of  287  voluntary  lay  preachers,  the 
Gotfpel  is  preached  in  045  mission  chapels  and  room^  the 
attendance  in  which  had  exceeded  BtLOitO  persons.  There 
is  in  connection  with  this  organization  a  department  of 
lay  and  colportor  evangelists,  100  of  whom  are  now  at 
work,  who  had  visited  8u,000  families  during  the  year,  dis- 
tributed  250,000  tracts,  sold  MOO  copies  of  the  Bible,  and 
120,000  periodicals.  One  Uiousand  members  had  been 
adaed  to  the  churches  by  means  of  this  agency  during  the 
year. 

**  BaotUt  MiBitionary  8oeUtif,~-L\'k»  most  other  great  and 
good  tnings,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  had  a  small 
snd  humme  beginning.  Its  eariy  nlstoiy  is  inseparably 
connected  with  that  ox  William  Carey,  who  msy  be  fairly 
regarded  aa  its  Ikther  and  founder,  as  well  as  its  first  mis- 
fiouary  to  the  heathen  world.  Although  of  humble  par- 
entage and  low  condition  in  life,  Mr.  Carey  was  a  man  of 
grent  mental  energy  and  unwearied  perseverance.  While 
plying  bis  lowly  avocations,  fin«t  as  a  shoemaker  and  aft- 
erwards as  a  humble  pastor  and  village  schoolmaster,  be 
conceived  the  grand  idea  of  attempting  to  propagate  the 
Gttspel  among  heathen  nations ;  and,  to  make  nlmself 
better  aconainted  with  the  wants  of  the  world,  and  to 
prepare  himself  for  future  action,  he  constructed  maps  of 
varions  countries,  read  numerous  books,  and  studied  two 
or  three  different  languages.  At  length,  in  ITSi,  the  Not- 
tingham Baptist  Association,  to  which  he  belonged,  re- 
solved upon  holding  monthly  concerts  for  prayer.  Mr.  Ca- 
rey's one  topic  at  there  meetings  was  the  degraded  state 
of  heathen  lands ;  but  few  entirely  qrmpathij^  with  him 
in  bis  views.  Seven  years  later,  when  he  had  removed  to 
Leicester,  he  introdnosd  his  fiivorite  theme,  and  pressed  it 
npon  the  attention  of  liis  ministerial  brethren  when  as- 
sembled together.  He  respectfhlly  submitted  for  their 
consideration,  *  Whether  It  was  not  practicable,  and  their 
bonnden  duty,  to  attempt  somewhat  towards  spreading 
tbe  Gospel  In  the  heathen  world.*  At  the  next  meeting 
«rf  the  aaeociation,  in  the  mouth  of  May,  1792,  Mr.  Carey 
preached  his  ever-memorable  sermon  from  Isa.  liv.  2,  B, 
and  dwelt  with  great  power  on  his  two  leading  divisions 
— *Bxpect  mat  things  from  God,  and  attempt  great 
things  for  God.'  The  Impression  produced  by  this  dis- 
course was  so  deep  and  general  that  the  association  re- 
solved upon  Instituting  a  mission  to  the  heathen  at  their 
next  meeting  in  autnmiu  On  Oct.  2  the  society  was 
formed,  and  although  the  collection  on  the  occasion  only 
smonnted  to  X18  2s.  6dl,  ample  fhnds  speedily  flowed  in 
from  varioua  onarters. 

**  After  the  formation  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
the  next  great  question  was  In  reference  to  the  specific 
fleld  in  wbich  operations  should  commence.  Mr.  Carey 
had  thought  long  and  anxiously  about  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands, and  held  mmself  in  readiness  to  proceed  thither  if 
he  could  be  promised  support  even  for  one  year.  Just  at 
that  time  he  met  with  a  Mr.  Thomas,  lh>m  ludls^,  who  was 
busily  engaged  In  collecting  funds  (br  the  estaolishment 
ofs  Christinu  mission  in  BengaL  In  consequence  of  the 
representations  made  by  this  well-roeaninff  but  somewhat 
eccentric  stranger,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Carey  should 
accompany  him  to  ttie  East,  and  that  they  should  unite 
tlielr  eflTorts  to  establish  a  Baptbt  mission  amons  the 
BindAs.  After  encountering  numerous  and  complicated 
difllcnltles,  financial,  domestic,  and  political,  they  at  length 
embarked  for  India  in  the  Prineetg  MariOy  a  Danish  &st 
Indiaman,  on  June  18, 179a.  They  landed  in  safety  at 
Balaiore  on  Nov.  10 :  but  finding  the  way  closed  by  the 
restrietions  of  the  East  India  Company  against  their 
openly  porening  their  sacred  vocation  as  Christian  mls- 
sionanea,  and  being  uncertain  as  to  what  amount  t>f  sup- 
port, if  any,  they  would  receive  for  themselves  and  their 
llimilies  firom  England,  they  went  up  the  country,  and 
took  situations  which  were  offered  to  them  in  connection 


with  establishments  for  the  cultivation  and  raanufhctnre 
of  indiga  At  the  same  time  they  studied  the  language 
of  the  natives,  held  r^Igious  meetings  with  the  people, 
and  labored  in  every  way  to  bring  them  to  a  saving  Knowl- 
edge of  the  truth.  Mr.  Carey,  nnoreover,  from  the  beetn- 
uing  gave  great  attention  to  the  translation  of  the  Scnpt- 
uros  ill  to  the  Bengalee  and  other  languages  of  tbe  East, 
and  the  extent  to  which  he  succeeded  was  perfectly  mar- 
vellous. As  the  prospects  of  success  improved,  additional 
missionaries  were  sent  out  fh>ro  England ;  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  mission  were  removed  to  the  Danish  settlement 
of  Serampore ;  printing-presses  were  set  up,  and  the  work 
of  translating  and  preaching  the  Gospel  was  carried  on 
in  a  manner  vrhich  has  scarcely  ever  been  equalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  mission  field.  Mr.  Carey  became  one  or 
the  most  learned  men  in  India,  and  for  several  years  held 
the  high  ofllce  of  professor  of  languages  in  the  Calcutta 
College,  in  addition  to  his  missionary  duties.  After  a 
long  and  honorable  career,  during  which  he  saw  the  Bap- 
tist mission  In  India  greatly  extended,  and  the  whole  or 
Sarts  of  the  sacred  Smptnres  translated  into  about  for^ 
IflTerent  languages  of  the  Bast,  Dr.  Carey  died  in  peace  at 
Serampore,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-three,  on  Mon- 
day, June  0, 1884,  leaving  a  noble  example  of  disinterested 
seal  and  entire  devotedness  to  the  service  of  Christ  among 
the  heatlien. 

**The  attention  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was 
directed  at  an  early  period  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1814 
the  first  station  was  commenced  at  Falmouth,  in  Jamaica. 
The  first  regular  missionary  appointed  to  this  interesting 
sphere  of  labor  was  the  Rev.  John  Rowe,  but  the  ground 
had  been  partially  prepared  by  Mr.  Moses  Baker,  a  man 
of  color  fh>m  America.  The  favorable  reports  sent  home 
by  the  first  missionary  to  Jamaica  Induora  the  society  to 
send  out  two  more  laborers  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year.  The  number  of  agents  was  increased  still  fhrther 
afterwards,  till,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  fourteen 

K store  were  eniployed,  and  the  Church  members  nnm- 
red  upwards  of^lO.000.  Prosperous  stations  were  estab- 
lished not  only  at  Falmouth,  but  also  in  Kingston,  Mon- 
teso  Bay,  and  In  most  of  the  other  chief  towns  on  the 
isMud.  All  went  on  well  till  the  year  1881,  when  there 
occurred  one  of  those  insurrections  of  the  Negro  slaves 
which  have  repeatedly  been  so  disastrous  in  their  results 
to  the  missionary  enterprise.  As  usual,  the  planters 
strove  to  involve  Uie  missionaries  in  the  consequences  of 
their  own  folly.  In  their  fury  the  colonists  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  chapels  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
throughout  the  island,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  expulsion 
of  their  agents ;  but  In  this  they  were  disappointed.  The 
value  of  the  property  thus  wantonly  destroyed  was  esti- 
mated at  £20,000.  The  local  government  gave  no  redress ; 
but  the  Imperial  Parliament  made  handsome  grants  to 
compensate  for  the  loss,  and  the  British  public  came  for- 
ward most  liberally  to  help  to  restore  the  waste  places  of 
Zion.  When  the  storm  had  passed  over,  the  work  again 
revived  and  prospered,  not  only  in  Jamaica,  but  also  in 
the  Bahama  Islands,  Trinidad,  Honduras,  St.  Domingo, 
and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

"In  the  year  1848  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  ex- 
tended its  labors  to  Western  Africa,  and  stations  were  es- 
tablished in  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  and  also  on  the 
banks  of  the  Camaroons,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin.  The  Rev. 
A.  Saker  was  the  first  missionary  to  this  part  of  the  coast, 
and  he  was  spared  to  labor  for  many  years,  and  to  see  the 
firuit  of  his  labor,  while  many  others  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
climate  soon  after  their  arrivaL  At  length  the  Baptist 
missionaries  were  expelled  fh>m  Fernando  Po  by  the 
Spanish  government  on  their  taking  possession  of  the  isl- 
and on  the  termination  of  their  agreement  with  the  Eng- 
lish. On  the  mainland,  however,  where  unrestricted  re- 
ligious libertv  was  allowed  by  the  native  chiefb,  the  good 
work  took  deep  root,  and  a  goodly  number  of  hopefkii 
converts  were  gathered  Into  tne  fold  of  Christ,  when 
China  was  thrown  open  to  European  missionaries,  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  responded  to  the  call  for  Gos- 
pel preachers,  and  sent  out  two  or  three  agents,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  makinjg  a  good  beginning,  notwithstanding  nu- 
merous dlflUculttes  which  had  to  be  encountered.  Nor 
has  this  institution  been  unmindfhl  of  the  claims  of  Eu- 
rope. It  has  recently  appointed  missionaries  to  Norway 
and  Italy;  and  in  Rome  itself  its  agents  are  taking  their 
share  in  the  glorious  work  of  shedding  the  light  of  divine 
truth  on  the  darkness  of  popish  error  and  superstition. 

**  According  to  the  last  annual  report,  the  number  of 
European  missionaries  employed  in  varfous  parts  of  the 
worid  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (not  including 
the  Jamaica  Bapnst  Union)  is  68,  in  addition  to  221  native 

Kastors  and  preachers,  who  have  been  raised  up  in  distant 
mds  as  the  firuit  of  missionary  labor.  These  occupy  296 
stations,  and  minister  in  104  chapels  of  various  kinds,  and 
they  have  under  their  pastoral  care  686  European  and  6491 
native  Church  members.  The  number  of  scholars  attend- 
ing the  mission  schools  Is  8777.  In  connection  with  the 
Jamaica  Baptist  Union  there  are  87  pastors,  94  churches, 
20,899  Churcn  members,  and  2242  inquirers. 

^*  Oeneral  BaptiU  Miwionary  /Soeisf^.— The  General  Bap- 
tists, so  called  fh>m  their  general  or  Arminian  views  of 
redemption,  formed  a  missionary  society  In  1816.  The 
origin  of  thU  aasociation  is,  under  God,  traceable  mainly 
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to  the  able  advocacy  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Pike.  Begardiog 
the  Held  as  wide  enoagh  for  all  the  agents  that  could  be 
sent  into  it,  this  society  also  fln*t  tamed  iu  attention  to 
India.  In  the  month  of  May,  1881,  two  missionaries,  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Bampton  and  Feggs,  sailed  for  Cnttach,  the 
principal  town  in  Orissa,  the  seat  of  the  notorious  idol 
Jnggemant  The  first  of  these  devoted  servants  of  Christ 
soon  finished  his  coarse ;  bnt  other  agents  followed  at  in- 
tervals, and  opened  new  stations  in  at^oining  districts. 
They  were  driven,  however,  by  the  force  of  external  cir- 
cumstances, to  make  flreQuent  changes  in  their  locations 
and  plans  of  action.  Their  chief  work  consisted  in  com- 
bating  the  pr^adices  and  practices  of  idolatry,  and  their 
stations  were  generally  found  in  the  neishborbood  of  the 
head-quarters  of  the  venerated  idols.  The  missionaries 
succeeded  in  establishing  schools  for  both  sexes,  and  an 
asylum  for  orphan  or  destltate  children.  Many  a  precious 
lite  they  instrnmentally  preserved,  which  bad  been  de- 
voted to  the  blood-stained  altar.  As  elsewhere,  the  great 
enemy  to  Christianity  in  Orissa  was  caste,  change  of  creed 
being  attended  by  enormous  sacrifices— not  only  separa- 
tion m>m  kindrea,  but  the  loss  of  the  wonted  means  of 
support  Despite  all  obstacles,  and  they  were  many  and 
serious,  the  Gospel  was  nltimatelv  embraced  by  consider- 
able numbers,  although  the  missionaries  had  to  wait  six 
years  for  their  first  convert.  To  counteract  in  some  meas- 
ure the  evils  which  followed  upon  the  loss  of  caste,  the 
missionaries  set  themselves  to  the  formation  of  vilUiges, 
where  the  converts  might  be  mutually  helpfhl  to  each 
other.  A  careftilly  executed  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
tbe  Orissa  language,  and  the  preparation  of  a  dictionary 
and  grammar,  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Sutton,  one  of  the 
society's  missionaries,  who  exerted  himself  nobly  in  this 
department  of  Christian  labor.  In  1846  this  society  es- 
tablished a  mission  at  Ningpo,  in  China,  which,  although 
feeble  in  its  commencement,  encourages  the  hope  of  its 
friends  and  patrons  as  to  a  fur  measure  of  success  in  time 
to  come. 

"  Wedeyan  MethodUt  MistUmary  SoeMy.—The  name  of 
Dr.  Coke  mast  ever  be  associated  with  the  early  history 
of  Methodist  missions.  He  was  raised  np  and  culled  by 
the  providence  of  God  to  this  department  of  Christian  la- 
bor Just  at  the  time  when  his  services  were  specially  re- 
quired. Mr.  Wesley  was  fhllv  engaged  in  guiding  that 
Seat  religions  movement  which  took  place  in  tbe  United 
ingdom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centunr,  when  the 
foreign  work  was  commenced,  and  could  ill  afford  to  have 
his  attention  called  off  to  distant  fields  of  labor.  It  was 
at  this  critical  period  that  Dr.  Coke  appeared  on  tbe  stage 
of  action.  Wearied  with  the  restrictions  and  petty  an- 
noyances which  he  met  with  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties as  a  parish  clergyman,  and  with  a  heart  fired  with 
tme  missionary  zeal,  after  his  remarkable  conversion  to 
God,  he  Joined  the  Methodist  connection,  and  at  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's request  took  the  general  superlntendeucy  of  the 
home  and  foreign  missions— an  olflce  which  he  flUed  with 
credit  to  himseli  and  advantage  to  the  cause  during  the 
remainder  of  his  long,  active,  and  useful  life.  In  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  arduous  dutiet*,  Dr.  Coke  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic eighteen  times,  established  a  number  of  new  missions, 
and  went  about  frum  door  to  door  himself  to  collect  the 
means  for  their  support  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner. 
Ions  before  the  lussionary  Society  was  regularly  organ- 
ized. 

**  Methodism  had  only  been  planted  in  the  United  States 
of  America  a  few  years  when,  in  1T80,  the  work  was  ex- 
tended to  Canada;  in  1788,  to  Nova  Scotia;  in  1791,  to 
New  Bmnswick,  and  about  the  same  time  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island  and  Newfoundland.  A  few  years  after- 
wards Wesleyan  missions  were  established  in  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Territory  and  British  Columbia ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  spreading 
itself  over  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  planting  mission 
stations  in  California  and  Oregon,  and  in  other  distant 
parts  of  the  great  continent.  Dr.  Coke  was  on  his  voyage 
to  Nova  Scotia  with  three  missionaries— Messrs.  Warrener, 
Hammett,  and  Clarke— when  the  vessel  in  which  they 
sailed  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  West  Indies.  Ob- 
serving, as  they  believed,  the  hand  of  God  in  this  event, 
the  mueionaries  at  once  began  to  labor  in  those  interest^ 
ing  islands,  where  their  services  were  much  required ;  and 
their  numbers  being  soon  increased,  on  the  return  of  the 
zealous  doctor  to  Europe,  the  foundation  of  a  great  and 
glorious  work  was  laid,  which  continued  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand A'om  year  to  year,  with  great  advantage  to  all  classes 
of  peoide.  Dr.  Coke  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  eighteen 
times  in  superintending  and  earning  on  the  missions  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  was  advanced  in  yean 
when,  iu  1818,  he  conceived  the  grand  idea  of  Methodist 
missions  to  India.  Bent  upon  his  noble  purpose,  he 
pushed  onwards  through  every  difHculty,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  he  sailed  for  the  far-distant  East,  accom- 
panied by  six  devoted  young  missionaries  appointed  to 
this  service  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  May  3, 1814,  Dr.  Coke  was  found  dead  in  his  cabin, 
having,  it  is  supposed,  expired  in  the  night  in  a  fit  of  apo- 

£lexy.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Harvard,  Clough.  Squnnce,  Ault. 
!rskine,  and  Lynch  keenly  felt  the  sudden  removal  or 
their  leader  and  head ;  but,  having  committed  his  remains 
to  their  watery  grave  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  they  proceeded 


to  India  in  tbe  tme  missionary  spirit,  and  by  the  blessing 
of  God  succeeded  in  laying  the  fonndation  of  the  preheat 

frosperouB  Wesleyan  mission  in  Ceylon  and  continental 
ndla. 

"The  burden  of  snperin tending  and  collecting  for  the 
support  of  the  early  Methodist  missions  devoWed  almost 
entirely  on  the  Indefotigable  Dr.  Coke,  although  a  nom- 
inal missionary  committee  occasionally  sat  in  Londcm  to 
transact  business  in  his  absence.  But  when  the  Ctmfer- 
ence  sanctioned  his  departure  for  India,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  make  new  arrangements  for  carrving  on  the 
worlc  to  which  he  could  no  longer  attend  as  funnerly.  It 
is  believed  that  the  idea  of  forming  a  Methodist  Mlssloii- 
ary  Society  originated  with  the  laie  Rev.  Qw>Tge  Moriey. 
It  was  not  till  1817  that  the  connectional  socieiy  was  fur^ 
mally  inaugurated,  with  a  code  of  'Laws  and  Regiila- 
tions,'  having  tbe  express  sanction  and  authority  of  Con- 
ference ;  but  1818  and  the  Leeds  meeting  are  regarded  as 
the  tme  commencement  of  the  society.  At  this  time  Wes- 
leyan foreign  missions  bad  been  eaccessfully  carried  on 
for  forty-four  years,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  mis- 
sionaries were  nsefblly  employed  In  foreign  fields  of  labor. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Methodist  missions  do  not  owe 
their  origin  to  the  Missionary  Society,  bnt  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Missionary  Society  owes  its  origbi  to  the 
missions. 

**  When  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  had  been  ftilly 
organized,  and  auxiliaries  and  branches  established  in  t»- 
rious  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  early  foreign  mis- 
sions of  the  connection  were  not  only  maintained  in  their 
wonted  effldency  and  good  working  order,  bnt  they  irere 
extended  to  other  ctmntries  from  year  to  year  as  open- 
ings presented  themselves,  and  men  and  means  were 
found  available  for  the  work.  In  1811  a  mission  was  com- 
menced in  Western  Africa,  and  the  work  was  extended  to 
Southern  Africa  in  1814,  to  Australia  in  181S,  to  Tasmania 
in  18S1,  to  New  Zealand  in  1829,  to  the  Friendly  Islands 
in  1830,  to  China  in  1846,  and  to  luly  in  18«0.  In  all  these 
countries  oongr^ations  have  been  gathered,  chnrches  or- 
ganized, scho^  established,  and  places  of  worship  erect- 
ed tm  a  scale  more  or  less  extensive,  according  to  dr- 
cnmstances,  and  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Sodety  has 
endeavored  to  take  its  full  share  in  the  work  of  eran- 
gelizlng  tbe  inhabitants  of  those  and  other  distant  regions 
of  the  globe. 

"  According  to  the  report  for  the  year  1871.  tbe  Wesley- 
an Missionary  Sodety  has  now,  in  connection  with  the 
various  fields  of  labor  occupied  by  its  agents  in  Europe, 
Africa,  Asis.  America,  and  Anstralia,  KiW  ordained  mis- 
sionary ministers  and  asslstAnts,  including  supernumera- 
ries ;  779  central  or  principal  stations,  called  drcnits ;  4S66 
chapels  and  other  preaching-places :  95^024  fhll  and  ac- 
credited Church  members,  ana  144,788  scholara  receiving 
instmction  in  the  mission  schools^  The  total  amonnt  of 
Income  firom  all  sources  for  the  year  was  £149,767  St.  lid. 
Of  this  sum,  X39.698  Is.  Od.  was  contributed  by  allliiated 
conferences  and  foreign  districts. 

"Ladies''  CmMnitUe  for  Antelioratina  the  Oonditimi  qf 
Heathen  Women.— In  the  year  1868  the  degraded  condition 
of  heathen  women  was  uron^ht  to  the  notice  of  a  few 
eminent  Christian  ladies  in  London  connected  with  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Sodety,  who  at  once  formed  them- 
selvesinto  a  committee  to  devise  the  means  of  proofioting 
their  welfare.  The  first  measure  decided  npon  was  to 
send  out  female  teachers  to  assist  missionaries'  wives  in 
the  schools  already  formed,  and  up  to  the  present  time  27 
teachera  have  been  sent  abroad :  to  the  West  Indies,  3 ; 
continental  India,  10 ;  Ceylon,  8;  Sonth  Afk-ica,  7 ;  China, 
8 ;  and  Italy,  1.  The  committee  also  supports  nine  Bible 
women  in  Mysore,  Bangalore,  Canton,  and  Jaffna.  Im- 
portant assistance  has  also  been  rendered  by  grants  of 
pecuniary  aid  or  materials  to  18  schools  In  continental  In- 
dia, 17  in  Ceylon,  8  in  China,  17  in  South  Aftica,  1  in  Ita- 
ly, 1  in  Honduras,  and  6  In  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 
In  this  good  work  about  XIOOO  has  been  collected  and 
spent  annually,  and  Christian  counsel  and  enconragement 
have  often  been  communicated  to  female  teachers  and 
missionaries'  wives  abroad  of  more  value  than  any  mate- 
rial aid. 

**  Wesleyan  Home  Jftssions.— Methodism  was  professedly 
missionary  in  its  character  fh>m  the  banning,  and  it  has 
ever  sought  to  spread  scriptural  holiness  throughout  the 
land.  But  of  late  years  the  Wesleyan  Conference  has  or- 
ganized a  systematic  plan  of  home  missionary  work  to 
supply  and  maintain  earnest  ministers  for  the  oeneflt  of 
the  neglected  population  of  our  large  cities  and  raral  dis- 
tricts, ss  well  as  to  afford  aid  to  the  poor,  dependent  dr- 
cnits of  the  United  Kingdom.  Seventy-six  missionary 
ministers  are  now  employed  In  home  mission  work  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  besides  eight  as  chaplains 
to  minister  to  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  British  army  and 
royal  navy.  About  £30,000  are  annuallv  contributed  and 
expended  In  carrying  on  this  good  work,  with  gratifying 
results,  and  much  more  good  might  be  done  if  fhnds  were 
available  for  tbe  pnrpose.  Since  the  commencement  nf 
the  work  under  Its  present  organization,  to  the  Confi»r- 
ence  of  1870,  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  home  mis- 
sion circuits  of  14,886  persons.  In  connection  with  that 
increase,  and  springing  fh>m  it,  the  higher  work  of  spirit- 
ual ctmversion  to  God  was  everywhere  mantfe^ed.    Lasi 
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Tear  more  than  800  excellent  people,  eoostnined  by  the 
love  of  Chiiet,  aided  the  home  mlMionary  mlobten  in 
the  woric  in  wliich  they  were  engaged. 

**PrimUue  Methodiat  MimUmary  Soeiet/,— Its  mieeionfl 
HUT  be  dirided  into  Home.  Colonial,  and  Foreign,  all  of 
which  are  proeccoted  vriili  vigor.  Beeidea  supplying 
many  neglected  districts  in  BngUnd,  Wales,  Scotland,  ana 
Ireland  with  plain,  fiiithftil  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  it  has 
sent  forth  foreign  missionaries  to  British  North  America, 
Australia,  Western  and  Southern  AfHca,  and  some  other 
disunt  huida.  The  success  which  has  already  attended 
Tbe  efforts  of  the  society  is  very  encouraging,  and  It  bids 
£iir  to  take  Its  tall  share  of  labor  In  seeklngto  evansellxe 
the  heathen  at  home  and  abroad.  The  number  of  mis- 
sionaries employed  In  England  is  9S;  in  Wales,  8;  In  Ire- 
land, 7 ;  in  Scotland,  7 ;  in  circuits,  9 ;  in  Victoria,  7 ;  in 
'Sem  South  Wales,  16;  in  Queensland,  4 :  in  Tasmania,  4 ; 
In  New  Zealand,  4 ;  in  Canada,  51 ;  In  Western  Africa,  S : 
Id  Southern  Africa,  1 ;  total,  211.  The  total  number  of 
stations  b  143,  and  of  members,  18,896. 

''M(nor  British  MimUmary  Societies.— In  addition  to  the 
leading  missionary  societies  of  the  United  Kingdom  which 
carry  on  tbe  work  of  propagating  the  Oospeiin  heathen 
countries  on  a  large  scale  In  Yanous  parts  of  the  globe, 
tb«re  are  several  minor  institutions  which  have  been  made 
Tery  oaefhl,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  limited 
»pl]«re  of  their  inflnence.  These  associations  have  gen- 
erally been  organlaed  for  special  oblects  or  single  mis- 
fioDs,  and  have  been  conducted  with  varied  results,  ac- 
cording to  drcumstjuices.  Of  these  the  following  may  be 
nentiOTed : 

**  wash  CttMnittie  Methodist  Foreign  Missionary  Soeisty. 
—The  Arst  foreign  mission  of  the  V^lsh  Calvinistic  Meth- 
odists was  to  the  north-east  district  of  Bengal,  among  the 
Kasslas.  one  of  the  hill-tribes  of  natives.  This  work  was 
undertaken  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  society  (1840), 
and  about  ten  yeanTsubsequentlv,  in  1800,  another  station 
ma  commenced  at  Sythet.  The  missionaries  did  not 
eonlhie  their  labora  to  preaching  and  teaching ;  they  also 
tamed  their  attention  to  those  literary  studies  which  are 
ro  necessary  to  success  in  all  evangelical  eiforts  in  India. 
Mews.  Jones  and  Lewis  succeeded  In  translating  the  four 
Go«pels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  into  tbe  Kassia  lan- 
guage; nor  did  they  labor  without  success  In  their  direct 
efforts  to  turn  the  heathen  fh>m  dumb  Idols  to  serve  tbe 
troe  and  Uvlnff  Qod.  The  Calvinistic  Methodists  have 
also  established  a  mission  In  Brittany,  the  language  of 
that  part  of  the  European  continent  being  similar,  it  is 
uld,  to  the  Welsh.  They  have  also  a  mission  to  the  Jews. 
which  has  been  proeecuted  with  as  much  success  as  could 
be  expected  considering  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  en- 
teroriee. 

*^Eeanaaieid  Continental  Society,— The  object  of  this  In- 
stitution is  to  disseminate  the  savingtmtbs  of  the  Gospel 
nroong  the  various  nations  of  tbe^nropean  continent. 
Its  pnucipal  flelda  of  labor  are  France,  Belgium,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Bohemia.  About  ^£4000  per  annum  is  raised 
and  expended  in  carrying  on  this  work,  and  the  results 
have  so  fiir  been  encouraging. 

"TkeForeiffH  Aid  Society.— Thin  association  exists,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  anpporting  and  managing  foreign  mls- 
sknw,  but  to  aid  men  as  have  been  established  and  are 
carried  mi  by  other  societies,  and  especially  for  tbe  main- 
tenance uf  Christian  schools  for  the  trnlnlnz  of  tbe  rising 
generation.  Its  principal  spheres  of  labor  nave  hitherto 
been  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  France  tbe  work 
formeriy  aided  by  this  society  was  interrupted  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  late  war,  but  in  Italy  tbe  work  of  evan- 
gelization was  vigorously  prosecuted.  At  Naples  no  fevret 
than  600  children  are  receiving  Instruction  in  schools  to 
which  this  society  has  regularly  contributed  assistance. 
In  Madrid  the  church  under  the  care  of  SeAor  Carraso  has 
been  substantially  assisted,  and  860  persons  have  been 
admitted  to  Church  membership. 

**  Vemaeuktr  Education  Society  for  India.— Th\B  society 
wii  instituted  in  1808  ns  a  memorial  of  the  mutiny,  and 
has  for  Its  object  the  providing  of  Christian  vernacular 
edncation  and  literature  for  India.  It  has  118  schools, 
with  9122  scholars,  who  are  instructed  In  118  different  Inn- 
gtiages,  at  a  coe«t  of  about  X8000  per  annum,  and  bids  Ihir 
to  be  a  powerfol  and  usefhl  auxiliary  to  the  various  rals- 
tionarv  societies  which  are  laboring  for  the  spread  of  tbe 
Oospei  thnmghont  the  Indian  empire. 

"lIL  American  Missionary  SoHetieti —American  Board 
0/  Foreign  Jfiss/ona.— This  nsefhl  Institution  was  organ- 
ized In  the  month  of  June,  1810.  under  circumstances 
which  clearly  show  the  superlntenalng  providence  of  Ood 
Id  the  hitenssta  of  missionary  work.  A  few  years  before 
s  theological  seminary  had  been  established  at  Andover, 
Haas.,  for  the  support  of  which  a  Mr.  Norris,  of  Salem, 
had  presented  a  donation  of  810,000,  to  be  devoted  to  tbe 
Mncation  of  mlaaionariee.  At  the  same  time  a  gracious 
rafloenee  descended  upon  several  of  tbe  students,  turning 
twir  hearts  especially  to  the  snblect  of  Christian  missions. 
One  of  these,  Bamnel  Mills,  called  to  mind  with  feelings 
of  deep  emotion  the  words  of  bis  beloved  mother  with 
reference  to  him :  *  I  have  consecrated  tbla  child  to  the 
wvice  of  Ood  aa  a  missionary.'  This  young  man  shortly 
Anerwards  engaged  with  Gordon  Hall  and  James  Rich- 
mond in  oonvereation  and  prayer  upon  tbe  subject  of 


misrions  in  the  retirement  of  a  lonely  glen,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  their  hearts  also  were  drawn  to  the 
name  subject.  These  three  were  soon  Joined  by  Messrs. 
Jndson.  Kewell,  Nott,  and  Hall,  tbe  whole  of  whom  of- 
fered themselves  for  mission  work,  and  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  forthwith  established. 

'*  As  It  was  proposed  to  found  the  Institution  on  a  broad 
and  nnsectarian  basis,  after  the  plan  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Mr.  Jndson  was  despatched  to  England 
to  inquire  into  the  working  of  that  institution.  The  board 
was  at  first  appointed  by  ue  General  Association  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  is  Congregational ;  but  since  tbe  first 
election  there  has  been  no  preference  given  to  any  Chris- 
tian sect  lu  1881,  of  08  corporate  memhers,  81  were  Pres- 
byterians, 24  Congregatlonallsta,  8  Reformed  Dutcb«  and 
1  Associate  Reformed.    Of  the  70  ordained  missionaries 


sects,  but  are  governed 
as  communities,  where  the  majority  of  the  vot^  of  the 
missionaries  Is  decisive.  Nor  are  they  regarded  as  per^ 
manent,  but  as  established  to  plant  churches,  and  to  train 
them  to  self-supjsort,  with  a  view  to  a  atlll  wider  dliftaslon 
of  the  Gospel.  Hence,  at  an  early  period,  seminaries  were 
opened  for  tbe  training  of  native  teachera  and  preachers, 
and  also  for  the  education  of  girls  who  might  engage  ac- 
tively in  foreign  service,  or  prove  suitable  partnera  to  mis- 
sionaries. From  the  very  commencement  this  society  was 
liberally  supported,  and  proved  very  successfal. 

**The  firet  field  of  labor  occnplea  by  the  agents  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  India.  The 
Rev.  Messrs.  Jndson,  Notl,  Newell,  Hall,  and  Rice  ar- 
rived in  Calcutta  in  June,  1812,  and  were  followed  by 
other  laborera  in  a  few  months  afterwards.  Numerous 
difficulties  met  them  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  en- 
terprise. The  country  was  Involved  in  war;  no  mis- 
sionary operations  were  allowed  by  government;  Messrs. 
Jndson  and  Rice  Joined  tbe  Baptists,  and  Mr.  Newell  pro- 
ceeded to  Mauritius,  where  his  wife  and  child  founa  an 
early  grave.  At  length,  however,  after  many  discourage- 
ments and  delays,  the  wav  opened  for  tbe  commencement 
<rf  missionary  labor  in  India,  and  a  station  was  formed  by 
Messrs.  Half  and  Nott  In  Bombay  in  1814.  Afterwards 
the  work  was  extended  to  Ahmednuegnr,  Satara,  Kolapur, 
Madura,  Arcot,  Madras,  and  other  places,  with  a  measure 
of  success  which  more  than  compensated  for  the  early  tri- 
als and  bereavements  which  were  endured.  In  1817  a 
mission  was  commenced  by  this  society  among  the  Cher- 
okee Indians,  In  the  state  of  Georgia,  bv  tbe  appointment 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  who  was  loined  a  lew  months 
afterwards  by  Messra.  Hall  and  Williams.  The  first  sta- 
tion was  called  Bralnerd,  and  the  second  Eliot,  in  honor 
of  the  celebrated  missionaries  of  former  times.  To  these 
several  other  stations  were  ultimately  added,  and  a  eood 
work  was  carried  on  for  many  yeara  among  the  Chero- 
kees,  Choctaws,  Osages,  Chicasaws,  Creekis,  Ottawas, 
CHI b was,  Dakotas,  Abenaqnis,  Pawnees,  and  other  tribes 
or  North  American  Indians.  In  1820  the  good  work  was 
commenced  in  Syria.  Tbe  first  missionaries  were  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Fisk,  who  arrived  in  Smyrna  on 
Jan.  16.  They  were  followed  by  other  zealous  laborers, 
who,  amid  many  difficulties,  succeeded  in  their  literary 
and  evangelical  labors  among  the  Armenians,  Nestorians, 
and  others,  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  In  1828  tbe 
missionaries  extended  their  labora  to  Greece,  and  shortly 
afterwards  missions  were  commenced  in  China  and  India. 
In  1888  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson  was  appointed  to  Cape  Pal- 
mas,  In  Western  Africa,  and  In  the  following  year  tbe 
Rev.  Messn.  Grout,  Champion,  and  Adams  were  sent  out 
to  labor  among  the  Zulus,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
the  great  Aftlcan  continent  But  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable and  auccossfhl  of  tbe  soclety*8  missions  was 
that  which  was  established  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  In 
1S19.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Bingham  and  Thunton  were  the 
firat  who  were  sent  out  to  the  Pacific,  but  they  were  ac- 
companied by  a  farmer,  a  physician,  a  mechanic,  a  cate- 
chlst,  and  a  printer,  with  their  wives,  the  band  In  all 
amonntinz  to  seventeen  souls,  including  John  Honoree, 
Thomas  Hoper,  and  William  Temoe,  native  youths  who 
had  been  educated  In  America.  On  tbeir  arrival  they 
found  that  tbe  native  idols  had  already  been  destroyed 
and  abolished  by  public  authority,  and  the  people  were 
thns  In  a  measure  prepared  to  receive  the  Gospel,  untram- 
melled by  those  attachments  to  long-cherished  systems 
which  in  other  instances  have  proved  such  a  serious  bar- 
rier to  the  dissemination  of  divine  troth.  From  that  day 
to  this  the  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  continued 
to  advance  In  all  its  departments.  The  Scriptures  have 
been  translated  into  the  native  langnage  of  the  people, 
schools  have  been  established  for  the  training  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  thousands  of  converted  natives  have  been 
united  In  Cfburch  fellowship,  so  that  the  whole  population 
of  those  beautiftU  islands  are  now  at  least  nominally 
Christian. 

*^  American  Baptist  Missionary  Soeietjt.—TMB  society 
was  established  as  early  as  1814,  (>ut  It  did  not  receive  its 
present  name  till  1848.  It  was  firet  called  the  Baptist  Tri- 
ennial Convention  for  Missionary  Purposes,  and  was  com- 
menced in  Philadelphia,  but  afterwards  transferred  to 
Boston.    It  belongs  to  and  Is  almoet  exclusively  sup- 
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ported  by  the  CahrinUtlc  Baptists  of  the  Northern  States. 
There  were  some  InterestiDS  circnmstanoes  connected 
Avith  the  early  history  of  this  Institution  which  deserve  a 
passing  notice.  The  Revs.  A.  Jodson  and  L.  Rice,  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  underwent  a  change 
i>f  views  with  regard  to  the  subjects  and  mode  of  baptism 
when  on  their  voyage  to  India,  and  having  resolved  to 
jdin  the  Baptist  denomination,  they  were  tnunersed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  at  Serampore,  soon  after  their  arrivu 
in  Calcutta.  This  circumstance  was  the  means  of  stirring 
np  the  missionary  spirit  among  the  Baptists  in  America, 
and  of  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  support  of  the 
new  converts  in  their  foreign  labors,  and  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands.  The  loss  thus  sus- 
tained by  one  society  was  gain  to  another,  and  resulted  in 
a  large  increase  of  misslonarv  agency  and  in  a  wide  ex- 
tension of  the  means  of  religions  instruction.  This  soci- 
ety, which  originated  in  the  manner  described,  ultimately 
extended  its  labors  from  Rangoon,  where  they  were  com- 
menced, through  the  Burmau  empire,  to  Siam,  China,  and 
Assam,  to  the  Zelooffoos  in  India,  to  Western  AfHca,  to 
Greece,  Germany,  ana  France,  and  to  various  tribes  of  In- 
dians on  the  American  contineuL  Both  in  the  character, 
extent,  and  results  of  Its  labors,  this  institution  has  proved 
itself  worthy  of  the  high  commendation  and  liberal  sup- 
port with  which  it  has  been  favored,  and  it  bids  fair  to 
maintain  its  honorable  position  among  the  leading  Amer- 
ican missionary  societies  of  the  present  day. 

*' Methodist  £jnacopal  Misnonary  Society. —The  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Chnrcb  in  America  was  itself  the  offspring 
of  the  misuonarv  zeal  of  English  Methodism,  the  first  wes- 
leyan  missionaries  ever  sent  abroad  having  been  appoint- 
ed to  New  York  and  PhiUdelphla  in  1709.  Within  half  a 
century  firom  this  period  the  work  bad  spread  over  the 
whole  continent,  reaching  even  to  California  and  Oregon, 
and  in  1619  the  missionary  societv  was  provisionally  or- 
ganised in  New  York,  and  was  formally  adopted  as  an 
authorized  institution  of  the  Church  by  Uie  General  Con- 
ference the  following  year.  It  has  for  its  object  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad,  among  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  men.  The  bishop  in  charge  of  tne  foreign  mis- 
sions appoints  the  agents  to  their  respective  spheres  of 
labor,  and  places  a  sunerlutendeut  over  each  station.  The 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  society  are  managed  by  a  board, 
which  is  constituted  In  the  usual  way,  and  which  meets 
at  stated  periods  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Its  first 
field  of  labor,  after  arrangements  had  been  made  to  sup- 

f»ly  the  spiritual  wants  of  German  and  other  European 
mmigrants,  was  among  the  North  American  Indians.  In 
1882  the  Rev.  Melville  B.  Cox  was  appointed  as  the  first 
Methodist  missionary  to  Liberia,  in  western  Afdca.  Be- 
fore he  had  been  six  months  in  the  country,  how- 
ever, he  had  been  cut  down  by  malignant  fever,  and 
the  people  were  left  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd. 
Other  zealous  laborers  followed,  and  a  good  work  has 
ever  since  been  carried  on  in  the  small  republic  of  Li- 
beria by  this  society,  chiefly  throng:h  the  agency  of  col- 
ored missionaries,  who  are  found  l>y  experience  to  be 
best  adapted  to  the  climate.  The  work  In  Western  Africa 
has  since  been  organized  into  a  separate  Conference, 
over  which  a  bishop  has  been  ordained  of  African  de- 
scent, and  himself  the  fhilt  of  missionary  labor.  In  1847  a 
mission  was  commenced  In  China,  and  soon  afterwards 
In  India,  to  the  great  advantage  of  vast  numbers  of  the 
dark,  benighted  heathens  of  thes?  densely-populated  re- 

fious.  Nor  has  the  continent  of  Europe  been  neglected 
y  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  America.  By  a  remarkable  providence,  some 
of  the  German  immigrants  converted  in  America  were 
made  the  means  of  conveying  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel 
back  to  their  native  land,  where  a  blessea  work  was  com- 
menced through  their  instrumentality,  which  soon  ex- 
tended firom  Germany  to  Sweden,  Norway,  Scandinavia, 
and  other  countries  in  the  North  of  Europe.  By  thehr 
genuine  missionary  spirit  the  Methodists  of  America 
prove  themselves  wortiiy  of  their  noble  and  honored  an- 
cestrv 

**  Protettant  Episcopal  Board  of  Mi99ion$.^The  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  rrotostant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  organized  by  the  General 
Convention  of  1890,  with  the  seat  of  operations  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1885  an  entire  change  was  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  society,  when  the  title  given  above  was 
adopted  by  general  consent.  The  first  scene  of  labor  en- 
tered upon  l)y  the  missionaries  of  this  Institution  was 
Greece,  the  Revs.  J.  J.  Robertson  and  J.  W.  Hill,  and  Mr. 
Bingham,  a  printer,  being  sent  out  towards  the  close  of 
1$80.  They  first  settled  nt  Tenos,  but  subseouently  re- 
moved to  Athens,  where  they  were  very  snccessral  In  their 
educational  labors.  Their  principal  object  was  not  to  pros- 
elytize, but  to  revive  and  reform  the  Greek  Church,  and 
their  labors  were  not  without  (hiit.  Stations  were  also 
formed  in  Syria  and  Crete,  but  afterwards  abandoned. 
In  1636  the  board  extended  their  labors  to  Western  Africa, 
by  the  commencement  of  a  station  at  Cape  Palmas,  among 
a  dense  population  speaking  the  Grebo  language.  The 
first  missionaries  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Paine,  Minor,  and 
Savage,  the  Inst  of  whom  was  a  medical  man,  and  his  skil- 
fhl  services  were  highly  valuable  In  a  country  noted  for 
its  insalnhrions  climate.    Considerable  nucce^'s  was  renl- 


Ized  in  this  part  of  the  mission  field,  tevtnl  eoBvertad 
natives  being  gathered  into  Chnrch  feUowsbip,  ChristSaa 
schools  established,  and  a  small  newspaper  poblisbed  la 
English  and  Grebo,  called  the  Cavatta  MmmnMr,  In  16S4 
mibsionaries  were  sent  to  Bavaria  and  China  oy  this  soci- 
ety, and  about  ten  years  afterwards  Dr.  Boone  was  conae* 
crated  missionary  bishop,  and  went  ont  with  a  large  staff 
of  laborers  u>  Shanghai.  Nor  were  the  heathen  nearer 
home  neglected  by  this  institntioo.  Mission  stations  were 
commenced  among  varioos  tribes  of  North  American  lu- 
dians :  and,  notwithstanding  numerona  dlfDcnlties  which 
had  to  be  encountered,  arising  from  the  wandering  habits 
of  the  people  and  other  caoaes,  8(i0  native  children  were 
soon  reported  as  being  nnder  Christian  Instmction.  In 
1887  bisDop  Kemper  consecrated  a  new  church  at  Dutch 
Creek,  ana  appointed  Solomon  Davis,  a  converted  native, 
as  pastor  over  It,  whose  ministry  was  made  a  blessing  to 
many  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

"  AfHoriottn  Society  for  Ameliorating  the  Condition  ^f  the 
Jstra.— The  primary  object  of  this  society,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1890,  was  the  temporal  relief  of  persecuted  con- 
verts. It  was  not  an  til  1849  that  anything  like  missionary 
effort  was  put  forth  for  the  benefit  of  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  It  was  found  in  18&1  that  there  was  a 
Jewish  population  statedlv  residing  within  the  United 
States  amounting  to  180,000,  in  addition  to  which  there 
were  hundreds  and  thousands  constantly  moving  from 
place  to  place.  In  this  wide  field  of  labor  the  aodety  at 
an  early  period  employed  ten  missionaries  and  seven  col- 
portors,  who  visited  forty  towns,  in  which  they  endeav- 
ored to  sow  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom,  with  some  ris- 
ible prooCi  of  spiritual  success. 

**  FreewiU  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  ~  The 
founders  of  this  institution  conceived  the  idea,  after  the 
plan  of  the  eccentric  Goasner,  of  sending  forth  missiona- 
ries to  the  heathen  without  any  guaranteed  snpport,  ex- 
pressing great  aversitm  to  what  theycalled  the  hireling 
system.  Their  principles  were  lacking  in  true  missionary 
power;  but  at  length  the  Rev.  Amos  Sutton,  of  the  Sng- 
lish  Baptist  Mission  in  Orissa,  succeeded  in  awakening  a 
few  earnest  spirits  out  of  their  deep  slnmber— first  of  all 
by  a  letter,  and  secondly  by  a  personal  addrees  while  on 
a  visit  to  the  States  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  in  183L 
The  result  was  that  the  Revs.  Eli  Noyes  and  Jeremiah 
Phillips  left  for  Orissa  In  September,  1S85,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Sutton,  with  whom  theV  passed  the  first  six  months 
of  their  foreini  residence.  The  society  has  only  occupied 
this  one  mission ;  and,  although  their  agents  have  suffered 
much  Uorn  the  climate,  their  labors  have  not  been  with- 
out success,  especially  in  dispensing  medicine  and  e!>tab- 
lishins  Christian  schools.  Some  time  ago  there  were  4  mis- 
sionaries employed,  with  4  native  preachers,  %  churches, 
and  7ft  members. 

**  Board  (^  Foreign  Missions  qf  the  Presbyterian  Chwtk 
in  the  United  States  qf  Ameriea.—The  Presbyterians  of  the 
United  States  were  engaged  in  missionary  work  at  a  verv 
early  period.  The  Scottbh  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  secured  a  board  of  oorresponoence  in 
1741,  and  appointed  a  minister  to  the  Indians  on  Lone 
Island,  and  in  the  following  year  sent  the  distinguished 
David  Brainerd  to  the  Indians  In  Albany.  John  Brainerd 
succeeded  his  brother  David  in  1747,  and  they  were  both 
partly  sustained  by  the  American  Presbyterians.  In  17tt 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  made  a  collection  in  all  the 
churches  for  the  mission  to  the  Indiana.  In  1T96  the 
*  New  York  Missionary  Society'  was  Institoted.  This  was 
ft>llowed  in  1797  by  the  organization  of  the  *  Northern 
Missionary  Society  ;*  and  In  1831  these  were  merged  in 
the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Presbvterian  Charcb,  which 
established  and  conducted  several  interesting:  stations 
among  the  American  Indians,  in  addition  to  thoee  which 
had  been  previously  commenced.  In  1682  this  society 
sent  out  a  mission  to  Liberia,  in  Western  Africa,  and  the 
work  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  island  of  Corisco 
and  other  places  on  the  coast,  where  it  has  been  carried  on 
with  a  varied  measure  of  success  amid  many  difflcnities 
incident  to  the  climate  and  a  deeply -debasod  heathen 
population.  In  1883  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Reed  and  Lowrie 
were  sent  ont  to  India,  and  succeeded  in  eetabliehing  a 
mission  station  in  the  city  of  Lodiana,  on  the  River  Sat- 
lez,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus— a  place  far  distant 
from  any  other  scene  of  missionary  labor.  The  first  band 
of  mlssitmaries  suffered  much  firom  the  inroads  of  sick- 
ness and  death,  but  were  soon  aided  or  f<^owed  by  a  re- 
enforcement  of  laborers,  who  succeeded  in  forming  a  na- 
tive Chnrch  in  1896,  the  first  two  members  of  which  be- 
came eminently  useful  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  their 
fellow-countrymen.  In  ISiBS  the  American  Presbyteriann 
commenced  a  mission  at  Singapore;  and  after  the  Chi- 
nese war  three  stations  were  formed  at  Canton,  Arooy, 
and  Nlngpo,  to  which  a  fourth  was  afterwards  added  at 
Shanghai.  The  sodetv  suffered  a  severe  blow  in  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Lowrie,  who  was  mnrd««d  by  a 

Earty  of  pirates.  The  board  has  also  sent  mimioaaries  to 
ibor  among  the  Chinese  in  California,  and  in  every  de- 
fmrtment  ofthe  work  considerable  euocess  has  been  real- 
zed. 

"  Jivangelical  Lutheran  CJtureh  Mission, — ^The  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Church  of  Nova  Scotia  is  a  religions  cofo- 
munity  which  numbers  only  four  or  five  thoasand  mem- 
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bers  chiefly  of  German  extraction,  and  jet  it  has  shown  a 
most  praiseworthy  zeal  in  the  canse  of  mifteions.  Thia 
CbnrtD  entered  npon  lt«  foreifpi  mlesionary  labon*  in  1S87, 
«iid  a  few  Tears  afterwards  it  reported  5  ordained  and  V 
■Dordained  native  preachers  as  engai^  in  the  sood  work 
in  India,  with  86  Church  members  and  866  scholars  under 
their  care. 

**ae9tntkrdsy  BaptiMt  Mimitmarp  8oeiety.^Th\9  Institn- 
tton  was  ornnised  in  184S,  and  has  been  engajj^  erer 
sbce  chiefly  in  Western  Africa  and  China,  where  three  or 
foar  agents  have  been  nsefhlly  emplored.  The  Chinese 
mifsion  was  begpn  in  1847  in  Shanghai  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Carpenter  and  worden,  who  secured  a  honf>e  within  the 
walw,  fltted  np  a  portion  of  it  as  a  chapel,  and  com- 
menced pnblic  worship  in  it  soon  aflerwards.  A  few  con- 
verts have  been  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ  as  the  re- 
solt  of  their  evangelistic  labors. 

**Ameriean  Indian  MUsion  jMoefo«on.~This  society 
wss  foonded  also  in  1842,  and  is  connected  with  the  Bap- 
tist churches  in  the  south-west,  having  its  csecntive  In 
Louisville.  The  agents  of  this  society,  numbering  about 
thirty,  have  labor^  among  different  tribes  of  Americnu 
Indirtna  with  a  considerable  measure  of  success,  uotwith- 
ftanding  the  difflcnities  which  tbev  have  had  to  enconu- 
ler.  They  report  upwards  of  1000  converted  natives  as 
suited  in  Church  fellowship  on  their  respective  stations. 

**/y«f  Bt^tt  Mimkmary  SDeie<{^— Thfas  small  but  u»e- 
ftil  institution  was  orcanixed  in  1S48  at  Utica,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  on  the  broad  Christian  ground  of  having  no 
eooneetion  with  slavey.  For  several  years  it  has  hnd  a 
raccewftil  mission  in  Hayti,  with  1  missionary,  8  female 
oivUstautti,  1  native  pastor,  and  4  native  teachers. 

"  AttodaiU  RefoirvMd  Pretibyterian  Church.— Th\%  organ- 
ixatlott  dates  from  1844,  and  has  sent  forth  three  mission- 
aries to  India,  two  to  Turkey,  and  three  to  the  Pacific ; 
bat  we  have  been  unable  to  nther  any  very  definite  in- 
formation with  reference  to  &e  history  or  the  results  of 
tbeir  labors. 

^'SoiOhem  BaptiH  Conoention''t  JfiMiona.— The  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Southern  Baptists  was  formally 
institnted  In  1846,  missionaries  having  been  sent  out  to 
China  tlie  year  l^efore.  Important  stations  were  formed 
at  Macao^  Hong-Kong,  and  Shanghai,  which  were  very 
promerons.  In  1848  a  gloom  was  cast  over  the  mission 
>>y  the  loss  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James,  who  were  drowned  by 
the  npwttlng  of  a  boat  when  on  their  way  to  Shanghai ; 
bat  the  places  of  the  dear  departed  were  soon  sopplied  by 
other  laborers,  and  the  good  work  continued  to  advance. 
Tbe  next  field  of  labor  occupied  by  this  society  was  West- 
ern Africa.  Soon  after  a  station  had  been  established  in 
Liberia  the  work  was  extended  to  the  Tarriba  country, 
where  several  colored  missionaries  were  nseftilly  em- 
ployed, who,  from  their  being  of  African  descent,  could 
better  endure  the  climate.  According  to  tbe  last  returns, 
thb  society  had  40  missionaries,  M  native  assistants,  1!KS 
Chorch  members,  and  688  scholars  in  the  mission  schools. 

"Ameriean  MiMionary  AstoekUion.—ThlB  society  was 
farmed  at  Albany,  N.  T.,  In  tbe  year  1846,  by  those  friends 
of  mi88i<Hia  who  declared  themselves  aggrieved  by  the 
coantenance  given  by  some  other  philanthropic  Institu- 
tions to  slavery,  polygamy,  and  kindred  forms  of  evIL 
Tbeir  avowed  object  was  to  secure  a  broad,  catholic  basis 
for  the  co-operation  of  Christinns,  but  to  exriode  from 
tbeir  organization  all  persons  living  in  or  conniving  at 
tbe  flagrant  forms  of  iniquity  alluded  to.  The  formation 
of  this  society  was  no  sooner  mode  known  than  It  was 
Joined  by  other  smaller  institutions,  as  tbe  '  West  India 
Miseion,^the  'Western  Evangelical  Missionary  Associa- 
tion,* and  the  *  Union  Missionary  Society,*  who  transferred 
their  iuflnence  and  their  agendas  to  it,  and  thns  gave  to 
tbe  new  ominization  laborers  in  the  West  Indies,  among 
ths  North  American  Indians,  and  In  Western  Africa.  The 
labon  of  the  sodety  were  subsequently  extended  to  Slam, 
tbe  Sandwich  Island^  California,  and  Egypt.  In  1807  It 
npported  over  200  missionaries  at  home  and  abroad. 
Shice  that  time  the  pressing  needs  of  the  freedmen  of  the 
Southern  States  have  ab8orl)ed  almost  all  the  means  at 
tbe  disposal  of  the  board,  which  they  withdrew  from  other 
work  to  do  this  duty  which  lay  nearest  to  them.  This 
aaiociation  have  their  schools  and  churches  scattered 
through  the  f«>rroer  slave  and  border  states.  The  whole 
number  of  mlssltmaries  and  teachers  commissioned  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  yeara  amount  to  8470;  and  schools  have 
been  established  in  848  localities,  the  pupils  under  in- 
Knietiou  numbering  SS,884,  who,  as  a  rule,  make  rapid 
progress  in  learning.  The  interest  and  seal  of  the  colored 
people  in  nrzing  their  children's  edacatlon  increases  ev- 
ery year,  and  every  year  they  aliso  become  more  able  to 
ateist  in  the  work.  In  a  short  time  both  schools  and 
cbarches  are  expected  to  become  self-supporting. 

'*AiMnean  and  Foreign  Christian  (Tnion^—TSis  Institu- 
tion was  organized  in  New  York  In  1849.  It  was.  In  fact,  the 
anion  of  three  other  small  societies— the  *  Foreign  Bvan- 
ffslleal  Society^*  the  *  American  Protestant  Society,'  and 
the  *Philo-Italian  Society*— which  was  afterwards  called 
tbe  Christian  Alliance.  The  principal  fields  of  labor  ctilti- 
▼sted  by  these  associations,  both  oefore  and  after  their 
saion,  were  the  papal  countries  of  France,  Belgium,  Swe- 
des, Canada,  Hayti,  and  South  America.  In  1864,  the  fifth 
ynr  of  tbe  new  onpinization,  it  numbered  140  missiona- 


ries of  an  grades,  one  tialf  of  whom  were  ordained,  and 
belonged  to  seven  different  nations,  and  a  proportionate 
nnmbir  of  converted  natives  nnlted  in  Church  lellowsliip, 
and  scholan  in  the  mission  schools. 

**  Frtneh  Canadian  Mimionaru  Soeitty,— This  society  was 
organized  in  1889.  Its  object  is  to  evangelize  the  French 
Canadian  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  there  are  nearly  a 
million  in  the  province  of  Quebec  It  is  conducted  by  a 
committee  in  Montreal,  and  employs  a  threefold  agency— 
education,  evangelization,  and  colportage.  Above  240 
scholars  are  supported  in  whole  or  In  part  oy  the  mission ; 
eight  small  French  Protestant  churches  have  been  organ- 
ized, and  about  1800  copies  or  portions  of  the  Scriptnres 
are  annually  circulated,  in  addition  to  other  religious 
works  which  have  been  translated  for  the  purpose. 

**  Board  (\f  Foreign  MimUme  of  the  Freebyterian  Church 
q/Nooa  StotCo.— The  board  was  organized  in  1844  In  con- 
sequence of  an  overture  on  foreign  missions  by  tbe  Pres- 
bytery of  Prince  Edward's  Island.  The  principal  pro- 
moter of  the  enterprise,  the  Rev.  John  Geddie,  was  the 
first  missionary  who  pnxleeded  to  Polynesia,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Archibald  as  catechisL  On  reaching  their 
destination,  they  were  kindly  received  by  the  asents  of 
tbe  London  Missionary  Society,  and  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish a  station  at  Anetteum,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides 
group,  where  they  arrived  in  Jtily,  1848.  The  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  island  soon  renounced  their  pagan  prac- 
tices, and  became  professing  Christians.  An  anxious  de- 
sire for  religious  Instruction  was  manifested,  and  a  goodly 
number  of  tne  natives  were  brought  tmder  gracious  relig- 
ious influences. 

**  Jfinor  Jssocto/ions.— There  are  several  minor  mission- 
ary associations,  both  In  Europe  and  America,  concerning 
which  our  limited  space  prevents  a  separate  description.** 

In  order  to  make  the  above  list  complete,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  the  numerous  Bible  societies  [see  Bi- 
ble Societies],  and  also  Tract  and  Book  publication 
societies,  which  are  in  constant  and  intimate  co-opera- 
tion with  the  regular  missionary  societies,  together  with 
a  constantly-increasing  number  of  smaller  organizations 
contemplating  missionary  results.  Some  of  the  above 
will  be  included  in  the  subjoined  tabtilar  exhibit  on 
pages  868  and  869. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  points  of  interest 
shown  in  our  tabular  exhibit^  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
reduce  to  statistics  anything  like  a  full  showing  of  the 
work  accomplished  and  in  progress  by  modem  missions. 
Indeed,  as  human  language  cannot  fully  set  forth  the 
horrore  of  heathenism,  so  no  form  of  description  can  ade- 
quately portray  tbe  actual  and  possible  results  of  mis- 
sionary efforts  earnestly  and  perseveringly  put  forth  in 
harmony  with  the  divine  plan  for  evangelizing  the  world. 

VJ.  General  V^tetos  suggested  by  the  Present  Period  of 
Missionary  History  as  compared  with  Preceding  Periods, 
— 1.  The  field  of  missionary  operations  is  now  more  com' 
prehensive  than  ere?'  heforey  and  more  nearly  iUustratire 
of  the  Gospel  design  of  evangelizing  the  whole  world.  In 
the  apostolic  period  the  Roman  empire  comprised  the 
then  known  world.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  medisval 
period,  the  world  formerly  known  to  the  Romans  was 
chiefly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  northern  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Now,  every  continent  and  island  of 
the  globe  is  not  only  known  by  discovery,  but  accessible 
to  Christian  influence.  In  fact,  all  the  important  and 
many  of  the  unimportant  nations  of  the  earth  have 
been  actually  made  the  subjects  of  missionary  instruc- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  fullest  literal  meaning  of 
the  Saviour's  precepts,  ^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature;"  '^Go  teach  all 
nations.** 

2.  The  Church  of  modem  times  has  returned  to  the 
apostolic  idea  of  Christian  missions.  Hence  missionary 
operations  now  throughout  the  world  are  peaceful.  No 
more  crusades,  no  more  inquisitions  and  autos  dafe  are 
employed  for  the  pretended  advancement  of  Christian- 
ity, but  rather  preaching  and  teaching  generally  of  the 
pure  Word  of  God  as  a  means  of  persuading  men  to  be- 
come followers  of  Christ. 

8.  The  number  of  workers  for  this  cibject  is  greater 
than  ever  before,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  by  the  enlist- 
ment of  native  converts  in  almost  every  land, 

4.  The  appliances  and  advantages  of  Christian  civil- 
ization, such  as  the  press  and  general  education,  are  ev- 
erywhere brought  to  the  aid  of  missionary  ej'ort. 
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6.  The  Bympathies  of  the  Christian  Church  at  large 
are  extensive^ f  though  as  yet  fwr  from  fuUg^  enUsted  in 
the  grand  enterprise  of  Christianizing  the  human  race. 
In  this  enterprise  unity  of  idea  is  to  a  lai^  extent  neu- 
tralizing diversity  of  action,  and  making  even  the  rival- 
ries of  different  Christian  organizations  conducive  to  a 
common  advantage. 

6.  The  progress  and  results,  espedatty  of  Protestant 
missions  within  the  current  century^  not  orUy  justify  ^^ 
the  efforts  of  the  pasty  but  give  most  hop^l  signs  of  prom- 
ise for  the  future.  These  results  comprise  not  only  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  individuals  of  every  race 
and  condition  of  humanity,  but  the  actual  Christianiza- 
tion  of  whole  nations,  and  the  initial  steps  by  which 
whole  races  of  men  may  be  expected  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod to  receive  the  Gospel.  Of  necessity,  a  large  share 
of  the  work  of  modem  evangelical  missions  has  thus 
far  been  preparatory;  such  as  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guages, the  translation  and  printing  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  education  of  native  ministers  in  heathen  lands. 
If,  therefore,  what  has  been  done  shall  by  the  blessing 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church  be  made  to  act  as  leaven,  ac- 
cording to  our  Saviour's  promise,  we  may  in  due  time 
expect  the  whole  mass  of  human  populations  to  be 
leavened  with  the  influence  of  Christian  truth. 

"The  social  and  moral  advantages  which  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise  has  conferred  on  the  heathen  are  be- 
fore the  world.  What  vast  tracts  has  it  rescued  from 
barbarism,  and  with  what  creations  of  benevolence  has 
it  clothed  them !  How  many  thousands  whom  igno- 
rance and  selfishness  had  branded  as  the  leavings  and 
refuse  of  the  species,  if  not  actually  akin  to  the  beasts 
that  perish,  are  at  this  moment  rising  under  its  foster- 
ing care,  ascribing  their  enfranchisement,  under  God,  to 
its  benign  interposition ;  taking  encouragement  from  its 
smiles  to  assume  the  port  and  bearing  of  men ;  and  by 
their  acts  and  aspirations  retrieving  the  character  and 
the  dignity  of  the  slandered  human  form !  When  did 
literature  accomplish  so  much  for  nations  destitute  of  a 
written  language  ?  or  education  pierce  and  light  up  so 
large  and  dense  a  mass  of  human  ignorance?  When 
did  humanity  save  so  many  lives,  or  cause  so  many 
sanguinary  *wars  to  cease?'  How  many  a  sorrow  has 
it  soothed;  how  many  an  injury  arrested;  how  many 
an  asylum  has  it  reared  amid  scenes  of  wretchedness 
and  oppression  for  the  orphan,  the  outcast,  and  the  suf- 
ferer! When  did  liberty  ever  rejoice  in  a  greater  tri- 
umph than  that  which  missionary  instrumentality  has 
been  the  means  of  achieving?  or  civilization  find  so 
many  sons  of  the  wilderness  learning  her  arts,  and  ag- 
riculture, and  commerce?  or  law  receive  so  much  vol- 
untary homage  from  those  who  but  yesterday  were 
strangers  to  the  name?  By  erecting  a  standard  of  mo- 
rality, how  vast  the  amount  of  crime  whi^  it  has  been 
the  means  of  preventing !  By  asserting  the  claims  of 
degraded  woman,  how  powerful  an  instrument  of  social 
regeneration  is  it  preparing  for  the  future !  And  by  do- 
ing all  this  by  the  {Hinciple  and  power  of  all  moral  or- 
der and  excellence — the  Gospel  of  Christ — how  large  a 
portion  of  the  world's  chaos  has  it  restored  to  light,  and 
harmony,  and  peace ! 

*'  But  great  as  are  the  benefits  enumerated,  most  of 
which  can  in  a  sense  be  seen  and  measured  and  han- 
dled, we  venture  to  affirm  that  those  which  are  at 
present  comparatively  impalpable  and  undeveloped  are 
greater  still.  The  unseen  is  far  greater  than  that  which 
appears.  The  missionary  has  been  planting  the  earth 
\vith  principles,  and  these  are  of  as  much  greater  value 
than  the  visible  benefits  which  they  have  already  pro- 
duced as  the  tree  is  more  valuable  than  its  first  year's 
fruit.  The  tradesman  may  take  stock  and  calculate  his 
pecuniary  affairs  to  a  fraction;  the  astronomer  may 
count  the  stars,  and  the  chemist  weigh  the  invisible 
element  of  air;  but  he  who  in  the  strength  of  God  con- 
veys a  great  truth  to  a  distant  region,  or  puts  into  mo- 
tion a  divine  principle,  has  performed  a  work  of  which 
futurity  alone  can  disclose  the  results.    At  no  one  for- 


mer period  could  either  of  our  missionary  societies  have 
attempted  to '  number  Israel' — to  reduce  to  figures  either 
the  geographical  extent  or  the  practical  results  of  its 
influence,  without  having  soon  received,  in  the  cheering 
events  which  followed,  a  distinct  but  gracious  rebuke. 
How  erroneous  the  calculation  which  should  have  set 
down  the  first  fifteen  years  of  fruitless  missionary  labor 
in  Greenland,  or  the  sixteen  in  Tahiti,  or  the  twenty  in 
New  Zealand,  as  years  of  entire  failure !  when,  in  truth, 
the  glorious  scene  which  then  ensued  was  simply  that 
which  God  was  pleased  to  make  the  result  of  aU  that 
had  preceded — the  explosion,  by  Uie  divine  hand,  of  a 
train  which  had  been  lengthening  and  enlarging  during 
every  moment  of  all  those  years.  Therefore  were  the 
whole  field  of  missions  to  be  suddenly  vacated,  and  all 
its  moral  machinery  at  once  withdrawn,  we  confidently 
believe  that  the  amount  of  temporal  good  arising  from 
what  has  been  done  will  be  much  greater  twenty  years 
hence  than  it  is  at  present"  (Harris's  Great  Commission, 
p.  185, 186). 

But  happily  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  field  of  mis- 
sionary effort  will  soon  be  vacated.  The  thirty  veaK 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  above  paragraph  was  writ- 
ten have  proved  to  be  the  most  productive  of  mission- 
ary results  of  any  nmilar  period  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles.  During  their  lapse  the  **  moral  machinor'" 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  particular  has  become  vast- 
ly augmented  in  volume  and  in  power,  and  has  been  set 
to  working  with  great  efficiency  in  many  important  lo- 
calities which  were  then  wholly  inaccessible.  The  rec- 
ords of  even  that  period  fill  numerous  volumes,  and  yet 
the  half  has  not  been  written. 

YIL  Missionary  Aspect  of  the  World,  toitk  the  Liter- 
ature appropriate  to  each  Region, — So  vast  is  the  field 
of  modem  missions,  so  numerous  are  the  workers,  and 
so  various  are  the  departments  of  effort,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult, though  very  important,  to  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  enterprise  as  a  whole.  In  order  to  do  so  even  ap- 
proximately, an  inquirer  has  to  glean  from  many  source*, 
and  to  combine  into  one  view  all  the  various  lines  and 
successive  phases  of  action  which  focalize  towards  the 
contemplated  result.  The  proper  mode  of  studying  this 
subject  may  be  indicated  by  a  comprehensive  group- 
ing of  the  different  sections  and  countries  of  the  world 
in  reference  to  missionary  occupation  and  progres, 
coupled  with  such  references  to  the  literature  of  mis- 
sions as  will  enable  a  student  to  prosecute  thorough  in- 
quiry into  the  history,  condition,  and  prospects  of  each 
particular  field. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  literature  of  mod- 
era  missions  is  already  very  extensive.  It  embraces 
two  distinct  classes  of  publications,  of  which  the  first 
may  be  denominated  auxiliary,  the  second  descriptive. 
To  the  first  belong  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  all 
tracts  and  books  designed  for  circidation  in  mnsiou 
fields,  whether  educational,  apologetic,  or  devotional 
To  the  second  belong  accounts  of  countries,  peoples,  and 
systems  of  false  religion,  also  missionary  explorations, 
experiences,  biography,  and  history.  Publications  of 
the  latter  class  are  specially  interesting  and  valuable  to 
Christian  workers  in  all  lands.  As  there  is  a  common 
brotherhood  in  humanity,  which  is  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  ties  of  Christian  relationship,  so  the  experiences 
of  foreign  mission  life  become  not  only  interesting  but 
instructive  to  the  agents  and  supporters  of  Christian 
work  in  Christian  lands.  The  convoy  of  this  proposi- 
tion is  equally  trae,  and  thus  it  is  that  home  misdons 
and  regular  Church  work  in  Christian  countries  practi- 
cally blend  together  with  missionary  work  in  foreign 
and  pagan  countries,  forming  one  great  system  of  effort 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

In  proceeding  to  a  brief  panoramic  survey  of  the  prin- 
cipal divisions  of  the  earth  in  reference  to  missiouB,  it 
seems  proper  to  begin  with  the  earlier  scenes  of  Chris- 
tian occupation  and  labor,  and  pass  around  to  the  Amer- 
ican continent  and  islandis,  thus  completing  the  drcoit 
of  the  habitable  globe. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  MISSIONARY  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  1878. 
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L  Comtiukktau 
Moravian  Missionary  Society. 


Paris  Brangelical  IfiBsionary  Society. . . . 


Rhenish  Miesionanr  Society, 
lanr  Society. . . 
Bade  Evangelical  Missions.. 


Berlin  Mtssionai 


Netherland  Missionary  Society 

Hermansbnrsh  Missionary  Society 

Norw^an  Missionary  Society 

Utrecht  Missionary  Society. 

Danish  Missionary  Society 

North  German  Miss.  Society  of  Bremen.. 

SvangeL  Lutheran  Miss.  Soc.  of  Lelpsic. . 
(Gossner^s  Evangelical  Missionary  Union 
\    of  Berlin 

Berlin  Woman's  Mission  for  China. .... 

Berlin  Man's  Union  for  China. 

Pilgrim*sMlB8.of  St.Kri8chona,near  Basle 

Kaiserwerth  Deaconesses'  Institute 

Jerusalem  Union,  at  Berlin 

Java  Society,  at  Amsterdam 

The  Brmeloer  Missionary  Society. 

(Mission  of  Separatist  Reformed  Chnrch, 
(    at  Kampden 

Netherland  Miss.  Society,  at  Rotterdam.. 

Netherland  ReC  Miss.  Soc. ,  at  Amsterdam 
(Mennonite  Association  for  the  Dlffboion 
-<  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Dutch  Marine  Pos- 
(    sessions,  at  Amsterdam. 

Netherland  Anxtl.  Miss.  Soc.  at  Batavia. 

Netherland  Societv  for  Israel. 

Swedish  Miss.  Society  of  Stockholm 

Missionarr  Society  of  Lund  for  China. 
(Mimt.Institiite  of  the  Evangelical  Father- 
i    land's  Foundation  of  Stockholm. 

Missionanr  Societv  of  Ooteborg. 

Finnish  Miss.  Society  of  Uelsingfors. 

IL  BaiTUH. 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
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Principal  Fcre^  Missionary  Societies. 
Church  Missionary  Society , 


Wesleyan  Missionaiy  Society. 


London  Missionary  Society. 


Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. . . 

Baptist  Missionary  Society 

Moravian  Missions. 

South  American  Missionary  Society 

En^ish  Presbyterian  Missions 

Turkish  Missions*  Aid  Society 

General  Baptist  MiMionair  Society. 

Free  Cbnrcn  of  Scotland  Missions 

Church  of  Scotland  Missions 

Irish  Presbyterian  Missions 

United  Presbyterian  Church  Missions. . . 

Colonialf  Jewish,  and  other  Missions. 

/Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 
\    the  Jews 

Primitive  Methodist  Missions 

Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society 
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1.  T%e  Conlmeni  of  Europe  preflenta  at  this  time  the 
intemdng  spectacle  of  active  missionaTy-  labor  prose- 
eated  not  only  by  British  bat  also  by  American  Protes- 
tants in  most  of  those  old  countries  where  a  ceremoni- 
oos  or  a  nominal  Christianity  has  long  held  sway.  In 
Northern  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Norway,  the  missionaries  are  in  many  cases 
natives  of  those  countries,  who  as  emigrants  to  the 
United  States  of  America  became  experimental  Chris- 
tians, and  who  have  returned  to  preach  the  doctrines 
of  vital  godliness  to  their  fatherlands.  Protestant  mis- 
stoos  are  also  established  in  France,  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tria, Ptortugal,  Spain,  and  Italy.  In  all  these  countries 
the  Scriptures  and  Christian  tracts  are  circulated  more 
freely  and  more  numerously  than  ever  before. 

With  some  correspondence  to  the  activity  of  Protec- 
tants in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  become  very  zealous  for  the  reoon- 
versioQ  of  England  to  medieval  Christianity.  The  Jes- 
uits expelled  from  Germany  and  the  monks  disfran- 
chised in  Italy  are  sent  there  in  great  numbers.  These 
measures  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  greater  activity 
among  British  Christians  in  home  missions,  and  thus, 
K  long  as  peaceful  measures  are  employed  on  both  sides, 
it  if  to  be  hoped  that  mutually  good  results  will  foUoiv. 
Thought  win  be  stimulated,  liberality  increased,  watch- 
fulness will  be  awakened,  and  Christ  will  be  preached, 
eren  though  of  contention.  As  the  movements  now 
refened  to  are  for  the  greater  part  quite  recent,  the 
latest  information  respecting  them  must  be  sought  in 
the  current  reports  and  correspondence  of  the  societies 
engaged  in  them,  inclusive  of  the  Bible  and  Tract  sode- 
tiea.  In  this  field  comparatively  little  has  been  required 
in  the  matter  of  Bible  translations,  but  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  revision  of  versions  to  make  them 
as  perfect  as  posrible  for  popular  circulation.  See  Rule, 
Mitdon  to  GibraUar  cmd  Spain ;  Arthur,  Italy  in  Tran- 
sition; Scott,  TeUtrdm  andLapland;  Reports  ofMiuion' 
anf  SociditM ;  Toase,  WetUyan  Mission  in  France  ;  Mrs. 
P^idie,  Dawn  of  the  Second  Reformation  in  Spain ;  Ellis, 
Denmark  and  her  Missions ;  Henderson^s  Life  and  Labors. 
See  also  the  articles  Baptists;  Methodists;  Presbt- 
TESIA59;  Pbotbstamt Episcopalians;  Wesley ams. 

2.  Greece,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  Western  Asia. — 
The  modem  populations  of  the  northern  shores  of  the 
MNiiterranean  are  greatly  mingled.  The  Moslem  races 
predominate,  but  nominal  Christians  are  found  in  eveiy 
countxy  and  under  all  the  governments.  They  consti- 
tute more  than  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
stantiaople,  and  are  found  in  every  province  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  while  in  Persia  they  are  supposed  to  num- 
ber tvdvemillions.  Hence  a  wise  plan  for  the  conver- 
akm  of  the  Mohammedans  of  those  lands  involved  the 
primary  necessity  of  evangelical  missions  to  the  nomi- 
nal Christians  of  the  East,  To  this  task,  as  a  republica- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Bible  lands,  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Mis^ns  has  addressed  itself  energetically 
and  perseveringly.  It  has  in  so  doing  established  mis- 
aons  in  Greece,  in  Palestine,  in  Syria,  among  the  Jews, 
Mohammedans,  and  Bulgarians  of  Turicey,  the  Armeni- 
ai^  the  Nestorians,  and  the  Druses.  A  very  interest- 
ing lustory  of  these  missions  and  their  adjuncta  has  re- 
cently heea  published  by  Dr.  Anderson,  from  which  it 
appears  that,  notwithstanding  many  difficulties,  great 
and  eooouiaging  results  l^pre  been  attained,  not  oidy  in 
the  direct  experience  of  the  Christian  life,  but  in  the 
ftvakening  of  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  improve- 
ment of  education,  increased  toleration,  and  the  diffu- 
■on  of  the  Word  of  God  throughout  the  various  regions 
that  have  been  occupied  and  permeated  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  missions.  The  printing  of  the  board  has 
been  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  induding  the  issue  of 
tbe  Scriptures  and  other  publications  in  the  following 
languages,  viz.  Itafian,  modem  Greek,  Gneco- Turkish, 
sndent  Armenian,  modem  Armenian,  Armeno-Turkish, 
Osnanfi-Turkish,  Bulgarian,  Hebrew,  Hebrew-Spanish, 
niodem  Syriac,  and  Arabic    The  printing  of  the  whole 


Bible  in  Arabic,  at  the  expense  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  was  completed  in  1865.  The  great  work  of  its 
translation  and  conduct  through  the  press  was  accom- 
plished by  the  zeal  and  energy  of  sixteen  years'  labor  on 
the  part  of  two  learned  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board,  Drs.  Smith  and  Van  Dyck.  This  one  publica- 
don  offers  the  Word  of  God  to  the  Arabic  reading  worid, 
comprising  a  population  (though  largely  uneducated) 
of  120,000,000  of  people.  See  Anderson,  Oriental  Mis- 
sions; Smith  and  Dwight,  Missionary  Ruearckes  inAr- 
menia ;  Hartley,  Researches  in  Greece  and  the  Levant ; 
Perkins,  Eighteen  Years  in  Persia ;  Grant,  Nestorians; 
Wortabet,  Syria  and  the  Syrians;  Dwight,  Christianity 
in  Turkey ;  Churchill,  Residence  in  Mount  Lebanon ; 
Ewald,  Mission  in  Jerusalem;  Thomson,  7^  Land  and 
the  Book;  Wilson,  Cfreek  Mission;  Yeates,  Gospd  in 
Syria ;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible. 

8.  Missions  amcng  the  Jews.— For  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  the  Jews  have  been  a  cosmopolitan  people. 
The  very  first  missions  of  the  apostles  were  to  the  Jews 
''  scattered  abroad."  In  subsequent  ages  the  once  chosen 
but  now  dispersed  race  was  in  many  countries  made  the 
object  of  cmel  and  wasting  persecution.  Still  as  a  pe- 
culiar people  the  Jews  have  continued  ''among  all  na- 
tions'* to  maintain  their  own  beliefs  and  customs,  and 
especially  an  inveterate  prejudice  against  Christianity. 
See  Jews  ;  Judaism.  As  such  they  could  not  be  reach- 
ed by  missionary  efforts  of  the  usual  type.  Hence  at 
an  eariy  period  of  the  missionary  movement  of  the  cur> 
rent  century  it  was  deemed  important  to  organize  spe- 
cial missions  to  the  Jews  in  the  various  countries  where 
they  resided  in  the  greatest  numbers.  Indeed,  some  be- 
ginnings of  this  character  were  made  in  Holland  and 
Germany  during  the  preceding  century,  and  not  with- 
out good  results.  August  Hermann  Francke  took  a 
lively  interest  in  this  subject.  One  of  the  ablest  work- 
ers raised  up  under  him  was  professor  Callenberg,  who 
in  1728  founded  an  institute  for  the  education  of  Chris- 
tian theologians  in  Hebrew  antiquities  and  the  Rab- 
binic theology.  In  1809  the  London  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christianity  among  the  Jews  was  organized.  In 
1820  the  American  Society  for  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  was  b^un.  In  1849  it  was  greatly  en- 
larged in  its  scope.  In  1842  the  British  Society  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews  was  organ- 
ized l^  the  Dissenting  churches.  In  1889  the  Church 
of  Scotland  commenc^  missiona^  eflbrts  in  behalf  of 
the  Jews.  In  1845  the  Scottish  Society  for  the  conver- 
sion of  Israel  was  organized.  Besides  these  principal 
organizations,  there  have  been  various  local  societies  for 
the  same  object  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  also  various  missionary  societies, 
e.  g.  the  American  Board,  the  Presbyterian  Board,  and 
that  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  have  main- 
tidned  special  missions  to  Jewish  populations.  The 
aggregate  result  of  these  efforts  is  impossible  of  indi- 
cation by  figures,  and  yet  it  is  no  snoall  thing  to  be 
able  to  say  that  many  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Script- 
ures of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  have  been 
circulated  among  the  5,0d0,000  of  Jews  accessible  to 
Christian  effort  The  versions  used  have  been  Hebrew, 
Hebrew-Spanish,  German,  French,  Portuguese,  and  those 
of  other  European  languages.  The  number  of  mission- 
ary stations  established  is  over  120,  missionaries  em- 
ployed over  200,  mostly  converted  Jews,  and  an  aggre- 
gate of  probably  40,000  professed  concerts.  Many  of 
these  converts  have  given  the  best  proofs  of  their  sin- 
cerity and  faithfulness  by  the  endurance  of  bitter  perse- 
cution from  their  kindred ;  and  many  who  have  not 
identified  themselves  with  the  Christian  Church  are  be- 
lieved to  have  accepted  the  vital  troths  of  Christianity, 
and  to  have  received  to  their  hearts  Jesus  as  the  tme 
Messiah.  An  intelligent  writer  says,  **U  sOl  things  be 
taken  into  consideration,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
sults of  these  labors  (missions  to  the  Jews)  exceed  in 
proportion  rather  than  fall  short  of  those  of  other  val- 
ued missionary  societies." 
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Missions  to  Jews  have  been  proeecated  in  the  follow- 
ing countries :  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Poland,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  North  Africa,  Smyrna,  Hungary,  Molda- 
via, Wallachia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Persia,  Abys- 
sinia, and  the  United  States  of  America.  While  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  results  of  these  efforts  have  not 
been  as  great  as  might  have  been  hoped,  yet  they  must 
not  be  undervalued  in  their  past  influence  nor  in  their 
promise  for  the  future.  Great  changes  are  now  taking 
place  among  the  Jews,  especially  those  inhabiting  the 
more  enlightened  countries,  and  although  certain  forms 
of  rationalism  seem  to  be  most  popular  with  many  who 
have  relinquished  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  yet  when 
the  insufficiency  of  these  shall  have  been  proved  they 
may  be  found  to  have  served  as  stepping-stones  to 
evangelical  truth.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  begin- 
nings of  missionary  effort  in  behalf  of  Israel  in  so  many 
lands  may  ere  long  prove  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
hastening  the  grand  consummation  of  the  world's  con- 
version. See  Steger,  Die  EvcmgdUche  Judemmsnony  in 
ihrer  Wichiigkeit  u,  ihren  getegeneten  ForUfcmge  (1847); 
Hausmeister,  Die  Judenmission  (Ueldelb.  1852),  an  ad- 
dress read  at  the  Paris  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  A  Ui- 
once ;  id.,  Die  evangeL  Mission  unier  Israel  (1861) ;  Ka- 
rens, Udier  Judenmission  (Altona,  1862) ;  Kalkar,  Israel 
u.  die  Kirche  (Hamburg,  1869);  Halsted,  Our  Missions 
(Lond.  1866);  Anderson,  Oriental  Missions  f  Reports  of 
societies. 

4.  EggpL — A  form  of  Christianity  has  long  existed 
among  the  Copts  of  Egypt.  But  they,  together  with 
the  followers  of  Mohammed,  are  sunk  in  a  state  of  de- 
plorable ignorance  and  moral  depravity.  The  United 
Brethren  were  the  first  to  form  a  mission  in  Egypt,  but, 
meeting  with  little  or  no  success,  it  was  relinquished  in 
1788.  The  missionary  societies  now  operating  are  the 
American  Association,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Kai- 
serswerth  Deaconesses'  Institute,  and  Jerusalem  Union, 
at  Berlin.  The  Bible  versions  in  use  are  the  Coptic 
and  Ethiopic  The  mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  America  has  been  particularly  successful 
They  have  stations  both  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  minor  stations.  A  Church  has 
been  organized  with  a  large  and  increasing  membership. 
The  customs  that  doom  women  to  a  life  of  seclusion  and 
degradation  have  been  gradually  invaded.  The  Sabbath 
is  more  and  more  sacredly  revered^  and  the  vicious  and 
idle  habits  so  common  among  the  people  are  somewhat 
abandoned.  See  Boaz,  Egypt ;  Lansing,  Eggp€s  Princes ; 
Thompson,  Egypt^  Past  and  Present ;  Miss  Whately,  The 
UvAsofEggpU 

5.  Northern  Africa^  with  the  exception  of  Egypt, 
seems  abandoned  to  Moslem  predominance.  Owing  to 
its  vast  deserts  of  sand,  it  is  in  fact  but  thinly  inhabited 
—indeed  only  traversed  occasionally  by  tribes  of  wan- 
dering and  savage  Arabs.  The  French  occupation  of 
portions  of  Algeria,  including  the  locality  of  the  church- 
es of  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  has  done  little 
towards  restoring  the  Christianity  taught  by  those  fa- 
thers, and  for  the  present  the  prospect  of  a  re-evangel- 
ization of  Northern  Africa  is  in  no  sense  hopefuL  See 
Davies,  Voice  from  North  Africa  ;  Carthage  and  her  Re- 
mains. 

6.  Western  AJriea, — ^This  title  includes  Senegambia, 
the  Britbh  colooy  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  American  settle- 
ment of  Liberia,  and  the  country  of  Guinea.  In  the 
latter  are  included  the  kingdoms  of  Ashantee  and  Da- 
homey. A  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  pagans; 
among  the  remainder  a  very  corrupt  form  of  Moham- 
medanism exists.  The  earliest  efforts  made  by  the 
Protestant  Church  to  Christianize  them  were  made  bv 
the  Moravian  Brethren  in  1786.  The  missionary  socie- 
ties now  in  the  field  are  the  Church,  Wesleyan,  Baptist, 
North  German,  Society  of  Bremen,  Evangelical  Mission 
at  Basle,  Free  United  Methodists,  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  American  Southern  Baptist,  American  Episco- 
pal Board,  American  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  American 
Presbyterian.    Some  of  the  Bible  versions  in  use  are 


the  Berber,  Mandingo,  Grd>o,  Tarriba,  Hausaa,  Ibo,  and 
Dualla.  In  all,  twenty-five  dialects  have  been  mastered. 
There  are  now  many  thousands  of  hopeful  convefts  to 
Christianity ;  also  shove  200  schods^  with  more  than 
20,000  scholars  under  instruction.  A  very  impoitaDC 
result  has  been  achieved  in  the  success  of  native  agencv. 
See  WilBOUfWestem  Africa;  Eaat^  Western  Africa;  Bin. 
Scott,  Dag^^awn  in  Africa ;  Schon  and  Crowtber,  Expe- 
dition up  the  Niger;  Beecham,  Ashatitee  ami  the  Gold 
Coast  f  Randolph,  The  People  of  Africa  ;  Tucker,  Aheo- 
kuta;  Walker,  Sierra  Leone;  Bowen,  Central  Africa; 
Cruikshank,  Eighteen  Years  on  the  Gold  Coast;  Fox, 
Western  Coast  of  Africa;  Liberia  and  its  Resomtes; 
Life  of  Daniel  West;  Memoirs  qfM,  B,  Cox;  Waddell, 
Twentg-wne  Years  in  the  West  Indies  amdCentrtd  Africa; 
Vteemtait  Ashantee, 

7.  Southern  Africcu— The  section  of  Africa  now  un- 
der consideration  comprises  the  six  provinces  of  Cape 
Colony,  British  Kal&aria,  KaCftaria  Proper,  the  sover- 
eignty beyond  the  Orange  River,  Natal,  and  Am^^iifl 
The  ideas  of  the  people  about  God  were  very  confused 
and  indefinite,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  particular 
form  of  worship  among  them.  The  first  mission  to  the 
tribes  of  Southern  Africa  was  established  by  the  Mors- 
vian  Church  in  1787.  The  missionary  societies  now  in 
the  field  are  the  American  Board  of  Commissioner^ 
Propagation,  London,  Wesleyan,  Free  Church  of  Soot- 
land,  United  Presbyterian,  and  Evangelical  Moravian 
Brotherhood,  with  six  Continental  societies.  The  Bible 
versions  in  use  are  the  Benga,  Namaoqua,  Bechnana, 
Sesuto,  Zulu,  and  Kaffir.  There  are  nearly  a  qnsiter 
of  a  million  of  communicants.  Numerous  schools  have 
been  opened,  with  a  large  average  attendance  of  ech(d- 
ars.  As  a  Hottentot  has  expressed  it,  the  missionaries 
have  given  them  a  religion  where  formerly  they  had 
none;  taught  them  morality,  whereas  before  they  had 
no  idea  of  morality ;  they  were  given  up  to  profligacy 
and  drunkenness,  now  industry  and  sobriety  prevail 
among  them.  See  Moffat,  Missionarg  Labors  in  Sowth 
Africa;  lAviagstonej Missionary  Travels;  Philips, iZ^ 
searches;  Campbell,  Travels  in  South  Africa;  Hcddcn, 
Kaffir  Races ;  Shaw,  Memorials  of  South  Africa ;  Broad- 
bent,  Martyrs  of  Namaqualand ;  Tnylar,  Adeen^res  «■ 
South  Afiica, 

8.  Abyssinia  was  formerly  divided  into  three  inde- 
pendent states;  now,  however,  there  is  but  one.  The 
Christianity  of  the  Abyssinians  is  so  impure  as  to  be 
little  better  than  heathenism.  Thus  far  it  has  proved 
a  discouraging  field  for  missionary  effort.  The  Bible 
versions  in  use  are  the  Amharic  and  Ethiopic.  See 
Salt,  History  of  Abyssinia;  Hotten,  Abyssinia  and  Us 
PecpU  (Lond.  1868);  Gobat,  Three  Yeare  Residence  in 
Abyssinia ;  Flad,  Abyssinia ;  Isenberg  and  Stem,  Mis- 
sionary Journals;  Stem,  The  Captive  Missionary; 
Krapf,  Eighteen  Years  in  Eastern  Africa*  See  Abys- 
sinian Church. 

9.  Madagascar  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
world,  with  a  population  of  five  milUoDs.  The  native 
religion  is  idolatrous,  but  no  public  worship  is  offered  to 
the  idols.  The  London  Missionary  Society  introduced 
the  Gospel  into  Madagascar  in  the  year  1818.  The 
work  of  that  society  has  been  very  successful,  having 
largely  secured  the  Christianization  of  the  island.  The 
other  missionary  societies  are  the  Church  and  Propsga- 
tion.  The  Bible  version  in  use  is  the  Malagasy.  The 
native  Church  passed  through  a  terrible  persecution  in 
1849.  Two  thousand  persons  suffered  death  rather  than 
renounce  Christ.  So  plentiful  has  been  the  ingathering 
since  that  Madagascar  is  now  in  an  important  sense 
counted  a  Christian  country.  See  Ellis,  History  of  Mad- 
agascar; i^  Martyr  Church  of  Madagascar;  Freeman, 
Persecutions  in  Madagascar;  Reports  of  the  liondon 
Missionary  Society. 

10.  Mauritius,  —  This  island  has  a  population  of 
800,000,  three  quarters  of  whom  represent  the  races  of 
In^a.  The  missionary  societies  in  this  field  are  the 
London,  Propagation,  and  Church.    An  extensive  and 
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promifliiig  work  is  carried  on  among  the  TamilB  and 
Boigali-Hindtistani-apeaking  cooliee,  and  also  by  the 
London  Society  among  the  refugees  and  other  emi- 
grants from  Madagascar.  See  Bond,  Brief  Memoriah 
of  ike  Rec,  J,  Sarjcmt;  Backhouse,  Kin^  to  Mauritius; 
hs  Bnn,  Letters, 

11.  CeyUm  is  an  island  sitoated  off  the  south-west 
coast  of  Hindustan.  The  inhabitants  are  divided  into 
four  classes:  the  Singhalese,  who  are  Buddhists;  the 
Tamils,  who  profess  Hinduism ;  the  Mpormen,  and  the 
Whedahs.  A  form  of  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Ceylon  by  the  Jesuits  as  eariy  as  1505.  Protestant  mis- 
sioDS  were  commenced  by  the  Dutch  in  1656,  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  1804,  by  the  Baptists  in 
1812,  and  by  the  American  Board  in  the  same  year. 
The  Wealeyans  of  England  commenced  their  important 
misaioa  in  the  same  i^and  in  1818.  Glorious  triumphs 
hare  be^i  wrought  in  this  field  during  the  last  half- 
centory,  and  a  steady  advance  now  characterizes  the 
work.  The  Wesleyan  mission  has  been  very  successful. 
It  reports  1856  members.  The  missionary  societies  are 
the  Bapdst,  Church,  Propagation,  and  American  Board. 
The  !KbIe  versions  in  use  are  the  Pali,  Singhalese,  and 
Indo-Fortugnese.  See  Tennent,  Chrittiamty  in  Ceylon ; 
Haidy,  Buddhism  in  Cetflon;  Echard,  Residence  in  Cey^ 
Ion;  Harvard,  Mission  in  Ceylon;  Selkirk,  RecoUectkms 
of  Ceylon;  Hardy,  Jubilee  Memorials  of  the  Wesleyan 
Mission  in  South  Ceylon, 

12.  India  has  beai  divided  by  the  British  into  the 
three  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras; 
these  again  are  subdivided  into  districts.  Its  entire  ex- 
tent is  about  1,857,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  250,000,000.  The  religions  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes:  Hinduisn,  Boddhism,  Mohammedanism,  and 
that  taught  by  Zoroaster.  Under  their  individual  and 
united  influence  the  condition  of  the  people  was  de- 
plorable. Children  were  thrown  into  the  River  Ganges 
as  offerings  to  imaginary  deities;  widows  were  burned 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands,  and  numbers 
destroyed  themselves  by  throwing  their  bodies  under 
the  wheels  of  the  cars  of  their  bloodthirsty  idols.  The 
pioneers  of  Protestant  missions  in  this  country  were 
tiro  Danes,  who  arrived  in  1706.  There  are  now  twen- 
tj-eeven  missionary  societies  laboring  in  the  field.  The 
fdlowing  are  a  few :  Church,  Propagation,  London,  Bap- 
tist, Wesleyan,  Church  of  Scotland,  American  Presbyteri- 
an, American  Baptist,  and  American  Methodist  EpiscopaL 
A  few  of  the  Bible  versions  in  use  are  the  Bengali,  Hindui, 
Urdu  Telinga,  Tamil,  Mahratti,  and  PunjabL  The  num- 
ber of  native  Christians  at  the  dose  of  1871  was  224,161. 
Within  the  preceding  ten  years  an  increase  of  85,480 
took  place.  The  system  of  caste,  which  has  proved  a 
great  barrier  to  the  triumph  of  the  Grospel,  is  becoming 
lax,  and  showing  signs  of  its  coming  dissolution.  Wid- 
ows are  often  remarried.  Females  for  the  first  time 
are  under  education.  There  is  a  better  appreciation  of 
jostioe,  morality,  and  religion  than  ever  there  was.  The 
native  Church  promises  to  become  gradually  self-sup- 
pordng.  The  number  of  towns  and  villages  scattered 
over  the  country  inhabited  by  Protestant  Christians  is 
4667.  Statistical  facts,  however,  can  in  no  way  convey 
m  adequate  idea  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  in 
any  part  of  India.  The  Gospel  has  been  working  like 
leaven,  and  the  effect  is  very  gpreat  even  in  places  where 
there  are  but  few  avowed  conversions.  Even  Keshub 
Cbunder  Sen,  the  leader  of  the  new  Theistic  school,  has 
been  constrained  to  use  the  following  language:  **The 
spirit  of  Christianity  has  already  pervaded  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  Indian  society,  and  we  breathe,  think, 
fed,  and  move  in  a  Christian  atmosphere.  Native  so- 
ciety is  aroused,  enlightened,  and  reformed  nnder  the 
influence  of  Christian  education.**  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who 
was  thirty  years  in  India  in  various  official  positions, 
Mvt:  «I  speak  simply  as  to  matters  of  experience  and 
obiervation,  and  not  of  opinion,  just  as  a  Roman  pre- 
fect might  have  reported  to  Trajan  or  the  Antonines, 
aod  I  assure  you,  whatever  you  may  be  told  to  the  con- 


trary, the  teaching  of  Christianity  among  one  hundred 
and  sixty  millions  of  dvilized,  industrious  Hindiks  and 
Mohammedans  in  India  is  effecting  changes — moral,  so- 
cial, and  religious — which,  for  extent  and  rapidity  of  ef- 
fect, are  Ux  more  extraordinary  than  anything  which 
yon  or  your  fathers  have  witnessed  in  modem  Europe. 
It  has  come  to  be  the  general  feeling  m  India  that  Hin- 
duism is  at  an  end — that  the  death-knell  has  been  rung 
of  that  collection  of  old  superstitions  which  has  been 
held  together  so  long."  Similar  testimony  has  been 
borne  by  lord  Lawrence  in  his  famous  letter  to  the 
London  Times;  also  by  lord  Napier,  Sir  William  Muir, 
colonel  Sir  Herbert  Edwards,  and  others  in  the  civil  and 
military  service  in  India.  The  general  opinion,  not 
only  of  the  missionaries,  but  of  thoughtful  and  intelli- 
gent laymen,  is  that  India  is  much  in  the  condition  of 
Rome  just  previous  to  the  baptism  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine.  Idolatry  now  in  India,  as  then  in  Rome,  is 
falling  into  disgrace — men  are  becoming  wiser.  Truth 
in  its  deamess  and  power  is  gradually  entering  their 
minds  and  changing  their  habits  and  lives.  An  intelli- 
gent Hindd  said  to  a  missionary  on  one  occasion :  "  The 
story  which  you  tell  of  him  who  lived,  and  pitied,  and 
came,  and  taught,  and  suffered,  and  died,  and  rose  again 
— that  story,  sir,  will  overthrow  our  temples,  destroy  our 
ritual,  abolish  our  shastras,  and  extinguish  our  gods.** 
The  preaching  of  Christ  crucified,  and  the  proclaiming 
of  him  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  is  already 
accomplishing  in  some  meamire  what  this  HindA  said  it 
would,  and  we  may  hope,  with  the  divine  blessing,  to 
see  in  the  near  future  a  great  turning  of  the  people  unto 
the  Lord,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  all  idols.  See 
Thornton,  India,  its  State  and  Prospects ;  Duff,  India 
and  Indian  Missions;  Kay,  History  of  Christianity  in 
India;  Butler,  Land  of  the  Veda;  Hough^  Christianity 
in  India;  Hoole,  Madras  and  Mysore;  Clarkson,  India 
and  the  Gospel;  Masde,  Continental  India ;  Tinling,  Ear- 
ly Roman  Catholic  Missions  in  India ;  Weitbrect,  Mis- 
sions in  Bengal;  Wylie,  Bengal;  Storrow,  India  and 
Christian  Missions;  Stirling,  Orisaa;  Arthur,  Mission 
to  Mysore ;  Long,  Bengal  Missions ;  Mullen,  Missions  in 
South  India;  Memoirs  of  Carey  ^  Marshman,  Ward,  and 
Schwartz ;  Rev.  E.  J.  Robinson,  The  Daughters  of  India ; 
Mary  E.  Leslie,  The  Zencma  Mission. 

18.  Indo-China  comprises  the  kingdoms  between  In- 
dia and  China.  The  whole  district  may  be  divided  into 
four  parts:  the  British  territories,  Burmab,  Siam,  and  Co- 
chin China,  including  Cambodia  and  Tonquin.  Buddh- 
ism is  the  leading  religion.  The  missionary  societies  are 
the  American  Baptist,  American  Presbyterian,  American 
Missionary  Association,  and  Gossner^s  Evangelical.  The 
Bible  versions  in  use  are  the  Burmese,  B^hai-Karen, 
Sgau-Karen,  Pwo-Karen,  and  Siamese.  The  Baptists 
have  achieved  great  success  in  these  regions.  Heathen 
customs  are  loosened,  prej  udices  are  dissolved.  The  king 
of  Burmah  sends  his  son  to  the  mission  school.  The 
late  king  of  Siam  sought  his  most  congenial  associates 
among  European  Christians.  Evangelization  is  going 
on  with  great  vigor  among  the  Karens  of  Burmah. 
Though  poor,  they  support  their  own  pastors.  See  Mrs. 
Wylie,  Gospel  in  Burmah ;  Mrs.  Judson,  A  merican  Bap- 
tist Mission  to  ike  Burman  Empire;  Life  of  Judson; 
Malcom,  Travels;  Gutzlaff,  Notices  of  Siam,  Corea,  and 
Loo  Choo ;  Qammell,  Baptist  Missions, 

14.  The  Indian  Arch^telago, — This  vast  extent  of 
islands  forms  a  bridge  as  it  were  to  Australia,  and  Arom 
thence  northward  to  China.  The  outer  crescent  begins 
with  the  Nicobar  and  Andaman  Islands,  followed  by 
Sumatra  and  Java,  and  then  by  the  Lesser  Sunda  Isl- 
ands. Northward  of  these  are  the  Moluccas,  which  are 
followed  by  the  Philippines,  and  lastly  by  Formosa.  The 
superficial  area  is  estimated  at  170,000  square  miles. 
The  population  is  20,000,000.  The  most  ancient  inhab- 
itants were  the  Papoos;  they  were  supplanted  by  the 
Malays ;  these  in  turn  are  threatened  with  the  same  fate 
by  the  Chinese  coolies.  The  religions  are  numerous: 
Hindis,  Buddhists,  and  Mohammedans  form  the  larger 
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proportion  of  the  popnUtioiu.  The  mianonary  societies 
are  the  KetherUmd  Society  of  Rotterdam  (1797),  Java 
Society  of  AmsterdaiDf  Siepanitist  Reformed  Cborch, 
Utrecht,  Netherland  Society  of  Rotterdam  (1859),  Neth- 
erland  Reformed,  Church  of  Eogland,  and  Rhenish.  The 
Bible  versions  in  use  are  the  Malay,  Javanese,  Di^ak, 
and  Sundanese.  Omsiderable  good  has  been  accom- 
plished among  the  Saribas  tribes  and  the  Land  Dyaks  of 
fiomeo.  Both  their  moral  and  social  state  testify  to  the 
civilizing  power  of  Christianity.  See  Wigger,  Hist^  of 
Misnom;  Memoir*  qfMunaon  and  I^/man;  Hiti,  qfthe 
Missions  qfthe  American  Board, 

15.  China, — This  is  an  extensive  comitry  of  Eastern 
Asia.  Its  superficial  area  is  equal  to  about  one  third 
that  of  Europe,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at 
400,000,000.  The  empire  is  divided  into  eighteen  prov- 
inces. The  religions  of  China  are  chiefly  Buddhism 
and  Confucianism.  The  first  Protestant  mission  in  China 
was  that  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  founded  by 
Dr.  Morrison  in  the  year  1807.  The  missionaiy  socie- 
ties now  in  the  field  are  twenty-two  in  all,  a  few  of 
which  are  the  following :  London,  American  Board  of 
Commissioners,  American  Baptist,  American  Methodist 
Episcopal,  American  Episcopal,  American  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  Wesieyan,  and  Presb3rterian.  The  Bible  versions 
in  use  are  the  Chinese,  Mandarin,  Ningpo,  Canton,  Hakka, 
and  other  local  dialects  of  China.  For  several  years  there 
was  little  or  no  visible  fruit  of  the  missionary's  labor, 
but  at  length  the  tide  of  success  set  in,  and  a  large  in- 
gathering of  converts  took  place.  All  the  open  ports 
are  occupied  by  mission  stations,  and  some  places  that 
are  not  open  by  treaty  stipulations  are  occupied  on  suf- 
ferance. There  are  now  one  hundred  ordained  mission- 
aries, and  one  hundred  and  eighty  native  catechists  and 
teachers.  The  result  of  their  united  labors  is  encour- 
aging as  to  the  past  and  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 
A  review  of  the  results  which  have  been  accomplished 
in  India  (see  above),  and  of  the  spiritual  revolution 
which  is  in  progress  there,  is  in  a  high  degree  encour- 
aging to  those  who  are  laboring  for  the  conversion  of 
the  still  more  populous  empire  of  China.  Missions  in 
China  have  been  established  only  about  half  the  period 
that  they  have  in  India,  and  there  have  been  only  about 
half  as  many  l<(borers.  When  they  shall  have  been 
continued  for  as  long  a  time,  and  with  as  many  mis- 
sionaries, the  prospect  is  that  there  will  be  an  equal  or 
greater  number  of  converts,  and  the  prospect  for  the 
utter  overthrow  of  the  religious  systems  of  China  will 
be  equally  bright.  The  obstacles  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Chinese  people  are  many  and  great,  but  they  are 
not  more  numerous  or  formidable  than  those  which  are 
now  successfully  encountered  in  India.  If  the  Chinese 
are  a  more  materialistic  people  than  the  Uindfis,  and 
their  leading  men  more  sceptically  inclined,  there  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  absence  of  the  immense  obstacle  of 
caste ;  nor  is*  there  any  set  of  men  in  China  that  are 
looked  op  to  with  such  awe  and  reverence,  and  wield 
such  immense  power,  as  the  Brahmins  of  India.  More- 
over, there  is  not  the  same  diveraity  of  races  in  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  and  the  number  of  languages  is  but  about 
half  the  number  of  those  in  India.  There  is,  too,  this 
advantage  in  China,  that,  whatever  the  mother-tongue 
may  be,  all  who  have  received  a  good  education  can  read 
books  understand  ingly,  which  are  in  the  general  written 
(unspoken)  language.  The  Chinese  also  are  becoming 
a  ubiquitous  people,  and  of  the  multitudes  who  come  to 
our  own  and  other  Christian  lands,  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  not  a  few  will  return  to  China  prepared 
in  heart  and  mind  to  aid  in  spreading  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  The  number  of  Chinese  converts  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  nine  thousand,  which  b  about  the  number 
there  were  in  India  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  stage  of 
progress  of  the  missions  in  other  respects  is  about  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  latter  country  at  that  period ;  but 
the  outlook  in  China  now  is  much  more  encouraging 
than  it  was  in  India  then,  and  all  those  who  are  seek- 
'  '^  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  must  ancient  and  most 


populous  nation  of  the  world  have  abundant  encourage- 
ment to  press  forward  in  their  efforts.  See  Medhurat, 
China ;  Hue,  Chriatiamhf  in  China,  Tartary,  and  Thibet ; 
Morrison^s  L\fe ;  Abeel,  Besidenoe  in  China ;  Kidd,  Chi- 
na; WMtimt^MiddkKwgdom;  DooUttle, C%ma ;  Wil- 
liamson, Journeys  tn  North  China,  Manckuria,  and  Mon- 
golia f  Lockhart,  Medical  Missionary  in  China  ;  Milne, 
L\fe  in  China ;  Matheaon,  Presbyietian  Mission  in  Cki- 
na;  Dean,  China  Mission;  Wiley,  Fuh-Chan  and  id 
Missions, 

16.  Japan, — ^This  empire  consists  of  three  large  idaods 
and  several  smaller  ones,  which  have  a  saperfidsl  am 
of  90,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  40,000,OOa 
The  Japanese  are  divided  into  two  religions  sects,  called 
Sinto  ajid  Budso,  or  Buddhists^  The  miaaioRary  socie- 
ties are  the  American  Episcopal,  American  Presbyte- 
rian, American  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  and  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Bible  version  in  vat 
is  the  Japanese.  This  peculiar  country,  which,  foUow- 
ing  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  17th  centur, 
could  not  be  brought  under  missionary  influoioe  from 
being  closed  to  foreigners,  has  now  become  so  fredj 
open,  and  brought  into  such  favorable  relations  with 
Christian  nations,  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  at  a 
nation  it  will  be  entirely  Christianized  at  no  distant 
period.  See  Smith,  VisU  to  Japan  ;  Caddell,  Missions  n 
Japan;  recent  i2(por/«  of  missionaries;  "hlLon,  Edneatkn 
in  Japan, 

17.  AvstraUa  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  being 
nearly  the  size  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  aborigines, 
a  race  more  degraded  than  either  the  Hottmtot  or  Bosh- 
men  of  South  Africa,  are  fast  diminishing  in  numbers. 
The  missionarr  societies  are  the  Colonial  Presb^-terian, 
Gossner's  Evangelical,  Evangelical  Moravian  Brother- 
hood, and  Wesieyan  Propagation.  The  migratcwy  hab- 
its of  the  native  tribes  have  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
great  success  of  missionary  labors.  Some,  however,  hare 
been  reached  by  localizing  them  on  mission  resen'es. 
The  colonization  and  occupation  of  Australia  by  Great 
Britain  has  introduced  Christian  civilization  and  Eng- 
lish institutions  throughout  its  vast  extent,  and  made  it 
the  subject  of  evangelical  labor  in  modes  peculiar  to  all 
Protestant  Christian  countries.  See  Young,  ScsUhern 
World;  Jobson,  AustroMa;  Strachan,  Ltfe  of  Samnd 
Leigh ;  Memoirs  ofRen*  B,  Carvosso,  D.  J.  Draper,  and 
Nathaniel  Turner;  AagaB,Savagt  L\fe  tn  Awindia, 

18.  New  Zealand  comprises  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ooean,  the  principal  of  which,  three  in  number, 
are  distinguished  as  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Sonthera 
Islands.  The  natives  were  aavage  cannibals,  without 
any  fixed  idea  of  worship,  but  believers  in  a  great  spirit 
called  Atua  and  an  evil  spirit  called  Wiro.  The  fint 
missions  to  this  peofde  were  commenced  in  1814  by  the 
Church  and  Wesieyan  missionary  sodetiee.  The  mis- 
sionary societies  now  in  the  field  are  the  Propagation, 
Church,  North  German,  and  Wesleyaiu  The  Bible  ver- 
sions in  use  are  the  Maori  and  New  Caledonian.  The  na- 
tives are  now  chiefly  professed  Christiaiis.  The  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  and  Christian  ordinances  are  observed  all 
over  the  islands,  and  this  triumph  of  Christianity,  in 
rescuing  such  a  nation  from  the  depths  of  heathoiisni, 
and  even  from  the  practice  of  the  bloodiest  cannibalism, 
is  indeed  glorious.  See  Yates,  New  Zealand;  Thomp- 
son, Story  of  New  Zealand;  Iktiss  Tucker,  The  Sonihen 
Cross  and  Southern  Crown;  Brown,  New  Zealand  and 
its  A  borigines ;  Memoirs  of  J,  H.  Bwnby, 

19.  Tonga  and  Fiji, — ^Although  embraced  in  the  gen- 
eric title  of  Polynesia,  and  even  in  the  minor  term 
South  Sea  Islands,  yet  the  insular  groups  known  as 
Tonga  and  Fiji  deserve  special  notice  as  hJaving  exhib- 
ited some  peculiar  features  of  savage  life,  and  corre- 
spondingly wonderful  triumphs  of  Christian  labor.  The 
population  of  the  Tonga,  frequently  called  the  Frieodlr 
Islands,  is  estimated  at  50,000 ;  that  of  Fiji,  150,000,  scat- 
tered over  not  less  than  eighty  different  islands.  Can- 
nibalism is  a  characteristic  practice  of  the  heathen  of 
Polynesia.    In  Fiji  it  was  an  institution  of  the  people 
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interfroren  in  the  elements  of  society,  forming  one  of 
their  purauits,  and  regarded  by  the  mass  as  a  refine- 
ment. Bat  even  this  revolting  crime  has  yielded  before 
the  mild  influence  of  Christianity^  and  is  for  the  UKMt 
part  alM^ished.  Perhaps  it  may  be  still  secretly  prao- 
tioed  by  n  few  in  some  of  the  islands.  The  triomphs 
of  the  Gospel  in  these  remote  parts  of  the  earth  have 
been  in  every  sense  wonderfuL  Cruel  practices  and  de- 
grading saperstitions  have  given  way  before  Christian 
teaching.  **  Thousands  have  been  converted,  have  borne 
trial  and  persecution,  well  maintained  good  conduct,  and 
died  happy.  Uarriage  is  sacred;  the  Sabbath  regard- 
ed; laauly  worship  regulariy  conducted;  schools  estab- 
lished generally;  slavery  abolished  or  mitigated;  the 
(bondation  of  law  and  government  laid;  many  spiritual 
oborchee  formed,  and  a  native  ministry  raised  up  for 
erery  branch  of  the  Church's  work."  The  missionary 
sodctJes  are  the  London,  Wesleyan,  and  a  few  smaller 
QiganixatioosL  The  BiUe  versions  are  the  Fijian  and 
Botumaiu  See  Williams  and  Calvert,  Fiji  and  the  Fu- 
jkm§ ;  MhrnFanaety  Tai^a md (Me Friend^ ItksfWtstf 
Tm  Yean  iu  South  CaUral  Polynesia;  Martin,  Toi^ 
ItUmde  ;  Lawry,  Vititt  to  the  Friendfy  Iskmds;  Seemann, 
Mimon  to  the  Fiji  Idande;  Turner,  Nineteen  Years  in 
Polyteaia;  Waterhouse,  King  and  People  of  Fiji;  Me- 
moirs of  Mrs,  CargUL 

20.  The  South  Sea  IsUmds, — ^The  above  term  is  pop- 
nlariy  applied  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  south  of  the 
equator,  including  the  Harquesas,  the  Austral,  the  Soci- 
ety, the  Georgian,  the  Harvey,  the  ^ew  Hebrides,  and 
the  Solomon  Islands,  as  well  as  the  groups  above  noticed. 
A  mission  was  begun  in  that  distant  and  degraded  re- 
gion as  eariy  as  1797,  bat  the  difficulties  were  so  great 
that  it  came  near  bcdng  abandoned.  But  in  1812  the 
night  of  heathenism  seemed  to  be  suddenly  illuminated 
by  Uie  Sun  of  Righteousness.  It  has  since  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  glorious  awakening.  Up  to  that  time  a  na- 
tive Christian  in  Polynesia  was  unknown.  Two  gener- 
aiiotts  later  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  professed  idolator  in 
aU  Eastern  or  Central  Polynesia  where  Christian  mis- 
sioos  had  been  established.  "  The  hideous  rites  of  their 
forefiuhers  have  ceased  to  be  prscticed.  Their  heathen 
legends  and  war-songs  are  forgotten.  Their  cruel  and 
desolating  tribal  wars  appear  to  be  at  an  end.  The 
people  are  gathered  together  in  peaceful  village  com- 
munities, and  live  under  recognised  codes  of  law.  On 
the  Sabbath  a  large  proportion  of  them  attend  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  In  some  instances  more  than  half  the 
adults  are  members  of  Christian  churches.  They  edu- 
cate their  children,  they  sustain  their  native  ministers, 
and  send  their  noblest  sons  as  missionaries  to  heathen 
lands  farther  west."  In  fact,  those  islands  are  no  longer 
to  be  regarded  as  heathen.  See  ElUs,  Polynesian  Re- 
searches;  WUliamSf  Missionary  jEnierprises  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands ;  Martyr  of  Erromanga  ;  L{fe  qf  John 
Williams;  Gill,  Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands;  Lnndie, 
MiuUm  M  Scanoa;  Pritcbard,  Missionary's  Reward; 
Monay,  Missions  im  Western  Polynesia;  History  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society. 

2L  Sandwich  Islands, — The  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian 
lalands  constitute  the  most  important  Polynesian  group 
north  of  the  equator.  They  have  been  the  locality  of 
one  of  the  most  important  missions  of  the  American 
Board.  That  mission  was  commenced  in  1820.  Its 
history  for  forty  years  following  is  one  of  struggle,  trial, 
{leneveranoe,  and  encouraging  success.  The  report  of 
the  mission  in  1857  said, "  When  we  contrast  the  pres- 
ent with  the  not  very  remote  past,  we  are  filled  with 
admiration  and  gratitude  in  view  of  the  wonders  God 
hss  wrought  for  this  people.  Everywhere  and  in  all 
thiiigs  we  see  the  marks  of  progress.  Instead  of  troops 
of  idle,  naked,  noisy  savages  gazing  upon  us,  we  are 
now  surrounded  by  well-clad,  quiet,  intelligent  multi- 
tades,  who  feel  the  dignity  of  men.  Instead  of  squalid 
poverty,  we  see  competence,  abundance,  and  sometimes 
kxary.  Instead  of  brutal  bowlings  and  dark  orgies, 
we  hear  the  songs  of  Zion  and  the  supplications  of 


saints.**  The  year  1860  was  distinguished  for  revivals 
of  religion  over  a  large  part  of  the  islands.  As  a  result, 
nearly  1500  were  received  into  the  churches  during  that 
year,  and  800  the  year  following.  So  great  had  been 
the  success  of  this  mission  that  the  American  Board,  as 
early  as  1848,  incepted  measures  for  creating  an  inde- 
pendent and  self-supporting  Church  in  the  islands. 
Carefully  and  slowly  following  the  leadings  of  Provi- 
dence, the  native  churches  were  by  degrees  educated 
up  to  this  idea,  which  was  happily  consummated  in 
1868,  and  has  since  been  put  in  practice  with  excellent 
resuUa.  Thus,  foUowing  aboat  fifty  years  of  missionary 
labor,  not  counting  the  good  intermediately  accom- 
plished, the  world  witnesses  the  grand  result  of  a  na- 
tion converted  firom  barbarism,  and  a  native  Christian 
community  supporting  its  own  pastors  and  maintaining 
foreign  missions  in  islands  and  regions  beyond.  See 
Stewart,  Missions  to  the  Sandwich  Islands;  Dibble, 
S<mdwich  Islands  Mission  ;  Bingham,  Tventy-one  Years 
in  the  Sandwuh  Idands;  Jarves,  Hikory  of  the  ffawai' 
ian  Idands';  Anderson,  History  of  the  Mission  of  the 
American  Board  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

22.  North  America.  —  The  aboriginal  races  of  the 
North  American  continent  have,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  been  the  subjects  of  missionary  labor  almost 
from  the  period  of  the  first  settlements  by  Europeans. 
Eliot's  mission  to  the  Indians  of  Massachusetts  was  be- 
gun in  1646.  The  French  Catholic  mission  to  the  na- 
tives of  Canada  dates  back  to  1618.  Spanish  missions 
were  commenced  in  Florida  in  1566,  in  New  Mexico  in 
1597,  and  in  California  in  1697.  The  vast  extent  of  the 
continent,  the  lack  of  national  affiliation  among  the  nu- 
merous native  tribes,  the  imperfection  and  multiplicity 
of  languages,  together  with  the  extreme  nnsusceptibil- 
ity  of  American  Indians  to  the  influences  and  habits  of 
civilized  life,  hare  rendered  this  class  of  missions  pecul- 
iariy  difficult.  Nevertheless  they  have  been  prosecut- 
ed by  Christians  of  various  denominations  with  a  zeal 
and  perseverance  that  have  not  been  without  encourag- 
ing results,  both  as  to  individuals  and  communities.  A 
fuU  history  of  these  missions  has  never  been  written, 
yet  many  volumes  have  been  filled  with  sketches  em- 
bodying material  for  such  a  history.  In  no  part  of  the 
world  have  there  been  greater  personal  sacrifices  or 
more  diligent  toil  to  Christianize  savages  with  results 
less  proportioned  to  the  eflbrts  made.  Without  enu- 
merating or  discussing  causes,  the  fact  must  be  recog- 
nised that  thronghout  the  whole  continent  the  aborig- 
inal races  are  dying  out  to  an  extent  that  leaves  little 
present  prospect  of  any  considerable  remnants  being 
perpetuated  in  the  form  of  permanent  Christian  com- 
munities. Still  missions  are  maintained  in  the  Indian 
territories  and  reservations,  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  effectively  co-operating  with  them  to 
accomplish  all  that  may  be  done  for  the  Christian  civil- 
ization ofthe  Indians  and  Indian  tribes  that  remain.  The 
Canadian  govemmoit  also  maintains  a  similar  attitude 
towards  the  Indian  missions  within  its  boundaries.  See 
Tracy,  Eliot,  and  Mayhew,  Gospel  among  the  Indians; 
lAves  of  Eliot  and  Brainerd;  Mather,  History  cf  New 
England;  Gookin,  Christian  Indians  of  New  England; 
Shea,  Catholic  Missions;  Kip,  Earfy  Jesuit  Missiona- 
ries ;  Winslow,  Progress  ofthe  Gospel  in  New  England; 
Hallet,  Indians  of  North  America;  Heckewelder,  Mis- 
sions amof^  the  Ddawares  and  Mohicans;  Latrobe, 
Moravian  Missions  in  North  America;  Loskiel,  Mora- 
vian Missions  in  North  America;  Hawkins,  Episcopal 
Missions  m  North  American  Cotonies;  M^Coy,  BctptiH 
Indian  Missions;  Finley,  Wyandot  Mission;  Hines,  In- 
dian Missions  in  Oregon ;  Pitesel,  JfisMon  L\fe  on  Lake 
Superior;  Jones,  OjUnoay  Indiani;  West, Mission  to  the 
Indians  of  the  British  Provinces ;  Marsden,  Mission  to 
Nova  Scotia ;  Churchill,  Missionary  Life  in  Nova  Scotia ; 
Ryerson,  Hudson's  Bay  Mission ;  Tucker,  Rainbow  in  the 
North ;  De  Schweinitz,  Life  qf  Zeisberger. 

23.  The  United  States  and  Canada^— hx  no  part  of  the 
world  is  there  more  enlightened  and  persevering  activ« 
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ity  in  minionaiy  eflbrt  than  in  these  great  Christian 
countries.  To  them  the  tide  of  emigration  has  been 
flowing  from  Eorope  for  a  hundred  years,  and  of  late  it 
has  set  in  firom  Asia.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the  provi- 
dential call  upon  American  Christians  for  efforts  to 
evangelize  the  Indians  of  their  forests,  there  has  been 
even  a  louder  call  upon  them  to  teach  the  Gospel  to  the 
foreign  populations  in  their  midst,  including  the  Afri- 
can slaves  and  their  descendants.  In  recognition  of 
thb  call,  missions  have  been  prosecuted  with  great  ef- 
fect among  the  German  and  Scandinavian  populations, 
the  fruits  of  which  are  already  seen  in  the  American 
missions  to  Europe.  Missions  have  also  been  prosecuted 
to  some  extent  among  the  French  in  America  and  their 
descendants,  but  with  less  success.  But,  as  the  ten- 
dency is  strong  towards  the  mingling  of  all  nationalities 
in  a  homogeneous  American  population,  the  greatest  re- 
sults have  been  secured  in  the  normal  spreading  of  the 
various  churches  on  the  ever-enlaiging  frontier,  and  in 
the  accumulating  masses  of  our  ever-growing  cities.  In 
this  work  of  home  evangelization,  Sunday-schools  [see 
SuNDAY-scHOOLa]  havc  served  as  a  most  efficient  aux- 
iliary. In  addition  to  the  various  general  and  local 
home  missionary  societies,  there  have  been  missions  to 
seamen  in  the  ocean  ports  and  along  the  inland  waters 
of  the  nation,  and  also  especially,  since  the  extinction 
of  slavery,  to  the  freedmen  of  the  South.  Recently  effi- 
cient missions  have  been  established  among  the  Chinese 
in  California. 

24.  Mexico  and  Central  America. — ^These  countries 
were  favorite  fields  of  the  Spanish  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, and  by  them  were  pronounced  Christianized 
at  a  comparatively  early  period  in  the  settlement  of 
America.  The  intermediate  history  of  those  countries, 
however,  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  defective- 
ness of  that  form  of  Christianization  which  contents  it- 
self with  ceremonious  conversion,  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  Word  of  God  from  the  people.  Within  a  recent  pe- 
riod, and  more  particularly  since  the  extinction  of  the 
empire  of  Maximilian,  there  has  been  a  reaction  in 
favor  of  reli^ous  liberty,  in  consequence  of  which  Prot- 
estant missions  have  been  established  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  in  several  of  the  more  important  provinces. 
The  Scriptures  in  the  Spanish  language  are  now  freely 
circulated  throughout  Mexico,  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  republics  of  Central  America.  The  greatest  obsta- 
cles to  their  influence  on  the  public  mind  are  found  in 
the  prevailing  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  people. 
It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  these  will  gradually 
pass  away.  See  Robertson,  Hittory  of  A  merica ;  Pres- 
oott.  Conquest  of  Mexico ;  History  ^  the  British  and 
Foreign  and  American  Bible  Societies;  Bishop  Haven, 
Letters  from  Mexico ;  recent  Reports  of  the  American 
Christian  Union,  the  Presbyterian  Board,  the  American 
Board,  and  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  Crowe,  Gospel  in  Central  America^ 
Honduras,  and  Guatemala, 

25.  South  A  merica, — ^With  the  exception  of  Brazil, 
which  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  the  several  coun- 
tries of  South  America  were  populated  by  colonies  from 
Spain.  The  entire  continent  was  long  ago  Christian- 
ized after  the  Roman  Catholic  type.  It  was  in  Para- 
guay, the  centre  of  the  continent,  that  the  Jesuits 
planted  and  developed  the  most  remarkable  mission 
known  to  their  history,  and  yet  by  Roman  Catholic 
power  they  were  summarily  expelled  both  from  Para- 
guay and  Brazil.  The  aboriginal  races  of  South  Amer- 
ica have  to  some  extent  become  mingled  with  the  Eu- 
ropean and  African  races  that  have  come  to  be  occupants 
of  their  territory,  but  to  a  large  extent  they  have  de- 
clined in  numbers,  giving  omen  of  ultimate  extinction. 
The  tribes  that  have  been  pronounced  Christianized 
resemble  in  superstition  and  their  low  grade  of  intelli- 
gence the  native  races  of  Mexico,  and  their  religious 
aspirations  are  equally  hopeless.  Most  of  the  South 
American  governments  maintain  a  limited  toleration, 
^uder  which  Protestant  missions  have  been  established 


in  Guiana,  Guatemala,  Brazil,  Montevideo,  Boeoos  Ayres^ 
Peru,  and  ChilL  Most  of  these  missions  have  met  with 
encouraging  success,  which,  although  as  yet  on  a  lim- 
ited scale,  may  prove  the  beginning  of  great  molts 
hereafter,  espedally  in  elevating  the  standard  of  Christi- 
anity hitherto  prevailing  in  those  vast  regions.  Pita- 
gonia  is  still  wholly  abandoned  to  a  sparse  populatioo 
of  cruel  savages.  An  unsuccessful  mission  to  tbem  was 
attempted  in  1848  by  captain  Allen  Crardiner,  of  the 
English  navy,  and  sevenl  associates.  Nevertheless 
efforts  for  the  evangelization  of  the  Patagonians  are  still 
kept  up  by  English  Christians.  See  Robertson,  History 
of  America;  Vieiscott,  Conquest  of  Peru;  Southey,  iTi*- 
tory  ofBrasU;  Kohl,  Travels  «i  Peru  ;  Mnratori,  ifi«- 
sionB  in  Paraguay ;  Beman,  Missionary  Labors  m  Brit' 
iA  Guiana ;  Brett,  Indian  Missions  in  Guidna  ;  Kidder, 
Sketches  of  Brazil;  Reports  of  the  Presbyterian  Bosfd 
and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society; 
Marsh,  Memoir  of  Captain  Gardiner;  Hamilton,  Lye<f 
R,WUUttms. 

26.  West  /iMf iet.— The  West  India  Islands  are  divided 
into  three  principal  groups:  1,  the  Bahamas;  2,  the 
Greater  Antilles;  8,  the  Lesser  Antilles.  The  poJMila- 
tion  is  estimated  at  about  8,400,000.  Of  these,  about 
two  thirds  are  negroes,  one  fifth  white  men,  and  the  re- 
mainder mixed  rsces.  Through  cruel  oppresnon  on  the 
part  of  the  eariy  European  emigrants  to  these  islands, 
the  native  races,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  long  been 
extinct.  To  supply  their  place  as  laborers,  Africsn 
slaves  were  imported.  The  religion  of  the  negroes  wis 
a  mixture  of  idolatry,  superstition,  and  fanaddsm.  Obe- 
ism  and  myalism,  species  of  witchcraft,  were  commonly 
practiced.  The  first  missionary  efforts  among  the  ne- 
groes were  made  by  the  Moravian  Brethren  in  1732. 
Since  then  the  following  missionary  societies  have  en- 
tered the  field :  the  W^eyan,  American  Free  Baptist, 
Propagation,  Baptist,  American  Missionary,  London, 
Churoh,  and  United  Presbyterian.  Since  the  abolitlbn 
of  slavery  in  1888  the  negroes  have  given  increasing 
heed  to  the  precepts  and  practices  of  Qiristianity,  and 
thus  secured  a  higher  degree  of  moral  improvement  and 
social  elevation.  The  most  prosperous  society,  the  Wes- 
leyan,  numbers  44,446  Churoh  members.  See  Coke^ 
Hittofy  €fthe  West  Indies;  Duncan,  Wesley  an  Mission 
to  Jamaica  ;  Phillippo,  Jamaica,  Past  cmd  Present ; 
Samuel,  Missions  in  Jamaica  and  Hondunu  ;  Horefbrd, 
Voice  from  the  West  Indies  ;  Candler,  HayH;  Knibb,  Me- 
moirs; Memoirs  of  JenktnSyBradnackjOmd  Mrs,  Wilsom; 
Trollope,  West  Indies, 

27.  Greenland  and  Labrador, — ^The  arrival  of  Hans 
Egede  on  the  shores  of  Greenland  in  1721  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  modem  missions,  and  the  whde 
subsequent  history  of  Moravian  missionary  efTort  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Greenland  and  the  coasts  of  Labrador 
is  full  of  intense  though  sometimes  of  melanchdy  inter- 
est. In  several  instances  both  the  missionaries  and  the 
people  for  whom  they  labored  were  decimated  alike  by 
disease  and  famine.  But,  notwithstanding  all  disooor- 
agements,  the  missionaries  toiled  on.  By  them  it  was 
effectually  demonstrated  that  the  one  agency  adapted 
to  elevating  degraded  savages  was  the  preaching  of 
Christ  and  him  crucified.  By  this  appointed  agency, 
first  one  and  subsequently  many  of  the  Greenlandos 
were  awakened  and  converted,  after  which  civilization 
and  education  followed.  From  the  original  nucleus  of 
Christian  eflbrt  at  Disco,  Christianity  has  been  effec- 
tively disseminated  by  missionary  settlements  in  other 
parts  of  the  island.  Five  such  settlements  are  now  oc- 
cupied, and  nearly  two  thousand  souls  are  under  the 
direct  care  of  the  missionaries.  About  one  fifth  of  the 
population  of  West  Greenland  receive  Christian  in- 
struction at  the  mission  settlements,  and  there  are 
scarcely  any  unbaptized  Greenlanders  on  the  whole 
west  coast  up  to  the  seventy -second  degree  of  north 
latitude.  On  the  east  coast  the  inhabitants  are  still 
heathen ;  but  they  are  very  few  in  number,  and  practi- 
cally inaccessible  to  foreigners.    The  peninsula  of  Lab- 
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nMkr  is  sparsely  inhabited  by  Esqnimaiiz,  a  race  of 
natives  similar  in  language  and  costoms  to  the  Green- 
landers.  To  that  land,  therefore,  the  Moravians  ex- 
tended their  efforts  successfolly  in  1771,  since  which 
time  they  have  been  extending  Christian  influence  by 
means  of  mission  stations,  of  which  there  are  now  four — 
Nain,  Okak,  Hopedale,  and  Hebron.  At  these  stations 
thirty-five  missionary  agents  are  employed,  and  about 
twelve  hundred  natives  are  under  Christian  instruction. 
The  Gospel  has  triumphed  in  frozen  Labrador  as  well 
as  in  Greenland.  See  Crantz,  Hittory  of  Greenland f 
Egede,  Greenland  Mimon;  Holmes,  UnUed  Brethren; 
Histories  of  Moravian  missions  in  Greenland  and  Ice- 
land. 

YIII.  MuMionary  Geogrc^kjf. — From  the  above  sur- 
vey it  may  be  seen  that  in  an  important  sense  the 
world  is  already  occupied  as  the  field  of  active  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  A  few  brief  statements  of  results 
accomplished  by  it  during  the  current  century  may 
ierve  as  a  just  indication  of  still  greater  results  that 
may  now  be  safely  anticipated  in  time  to  come  from 
its  increasing  and  maturing  agencies. 

The  mission  to  Tahiti  in  1793-4  was  the  first  at- 
tempt in  modern  times  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  an  iso- 
lated and  uncivilized  people.  It  was  commenced  at  a 
period  when  the  greater  heathen  nations  of  the  world 


were  wholly  inaccessible.  In  the  islands  of  the  south- 
em  seas,  as  upon  a  trial-ground,  all  the. great  problems 
of  humanity  have  since  been  wrought  out.  The  dens- 
est ignorance  has  been  enlightened,  the  fiercest  can- 
nibalism has  been  confronted,  the  lowest  conditions  of 
humanity  have  been  elevated,  and  the  most  abomina- 
ble idolatries  overthrown  and  substituted  by  a  pure 
worship.  The  various  languages  and  dialects  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  have  been  committed  to  writing. 
Dictionaries,  grammars,  translations  of  the  Script- 
ures, and  many  other  books,  have  been  printed  and  in- 
troduced to  the  daily  use  of  the  populations,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  have  been  taught  by  schools  to 
read  and  write  in  their  own  languages.  The  civil 
condition  of  the  various  communities  has  also  been 
improved  by  modifications  of  their  laws  and  customs 
adapted  to  the  new  and  improved  state  of  public  feel- 
ing and  knowledge. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  processes  of  elevating 
nations  from  pagan  barbarism  to  Christian  civilization 
to  be  better  stated  than  in  the  language  of  John  Wil- 
liams, the  renowned  missionary  martyr  of  Erromanga. 
**I  am  convinced,"  wrote  he,  forty  years  sgo,  **that 
the  first  step  towards  the  production  of  a  nation's  tem- 
poral and  social  elevatbn  is  to  plant  among  them  the 
tree  of  life,  when  civilization  and  commerce  will  en- 
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twine  their  tendrils  aronnd  its  trunk,  and  derire  sup- 
port from  its  strength.  Until  the  people  are  brought 
under  the  influence  of  religion  they  have  no  desire  for 
the  arts  and  usages  of  civilized  life,  but  that  invari- 
ably creates  it."  ^'Wliile  the  natives  are  under  the 
influence  of  their  superstitions,  they  evince  an  inanity 
and  torpor  from  whicb  no  stimulus  has  proved  power- 
ful enough  to  arouse  them  but  the  new  ideas  and  the 
new  principles  imparted  by  Christianity.  And  if  it  be 
not  already  proved,  the  experience  of  a  few  more  years 
will  demonstrate  the  fkct  that  the  missionary  enter- 
prise is  incomparably  the  most  effective  machinery 
that  has  ever  been  brought  to  operate  upon  the  social, 
the  dvil,  and  the  commercial,  as  well  as  the  moral  and 
spiritual  interests  of  mankind."  At  the  present  time 
the  mission  field  of  the  Sonth  Sea  Islands  presents  every 
variety  of  communities,  from  those  of  the  coral  islets, 
just  emerging  from  barbarism  and  learning  their  first 
lessons  of  Christianity,  to  those  that  have  been  long^t 
taught  and  most  thoroughly  tried  by  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world,  which  has  sometimes  been  as  destruc- 
tive as  their  original  paganism.  It  has  been  thought 
by  some  that  the  first  experiments  of  modem  missions 
to  the  heathen  were  providentially  directed  to  the 
small  islands  of  Polynesia,  among  an  impressible  peo- 
~V,  rather  than  to  the  grsat  and  ancient  nations  of 


India  and  China;  that  comparatively  the  easiest  work 
was  given  to  the  churches  at  first,  in  the  process  of 
which  they  might  solve  the  great  problems  of  mis- 
sionary measures  and  economies  preparatory  to  the 
greater  work  awaiting  them  in  larger  and  in  some  re- 
spects more  difficult  fields. 

The  marvellous  rise  and  progress  of  dviliaation  in 
Australia  during  the  last  half-century  is  largely  doe 
to  missionary  effort  Three  generations  ago  there 
was  not  a  civilized  man  on  the  Australian  continent, 
nor  in  the  adjacent  islands  of  Tasmania  and  New  Zea- 
land. Now  there  are  two  millions  of  English-speaking 
Protestants,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  government,  a 
ft'ee  press,  and  all  the  immunities  of  liberty,  education, 
art,  and  commerce.  The  influence  which  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  will  eventually  exert  upon  Polynesia  and 
the  Asiatic  nations,  fW)m  Japan  to  India,  as  well  as 
upon  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  New  Guinea,  cannot 
ikil  to  be  great.  Thera  is,  moreover,  every  reason  to 
hope  that  it  may  be  both  good  and  Christian.  In  no 
communities  does  thero  exist  a  greater  desire  for  tlie 
spread  of  education  and  the  circulation  of  sound  liter- 
ature. In  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  there  are 
excellent  public  libraries.  Whatever  disadvantages 
were  fastened  upon  those  regions  by  the  original  plan 
and  effort  of  England  to  populate  them  with  trans- 
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ported  criminals,  hare  now  been  largely  if  not  wholly 
coonteracted.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  by  English  writ- 
ers that  there  is  on  the  whole  a  larger  proportion  of 
welkinfonned,  educated  people  in  the  Australian  colo- 
nies than  among  the  same  number  of  people  in  Great 
Britain,  while  the  religions  fBeling  is  fully  equal.  The 
proportion  of  the  aboriginal  population  is  now  not  only 
>>mall,  but,  notwithstanding  all  influences,  growing  rel- 
sitiTely  less,  so  that  the  missionary  activity  of  Anstra- 
llaa  Christians  may  be  expected  to  seek  fields  in  the 
nirrounding  countries  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are 
placed. 

As  the  Toyage  of  Columbus,  by  which  America  was 
discovered,  and  many  of  the  expeditions  by  which  the 
New  World  was  opened  up  to  settlement,  were  in  a 
certain  sense  missionary  in  their  character,  so  from 
tliat  day  down  to  the  present,  missionary  eflbrt  has 
1)een  making  geographical  explorations,  and  increas- 
ing both  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  geographical 
icnowledge.  Of  this  the  expeditions  and  journeys  of 
Idvmgstone  in  Africa  are  a  striking  proof  and  illustra- 
tkm.  Moreover,  the  influence  which  missions  have 
exerted,  and  are  now  more  than  ever  promising  to  ex- 
ert over  vast  portions  of  the  earth,  renders  the  subject 
oimutUmary  oeoipatim  in  various  countries  one  of  pe- 
collar  interest.  For  a  ftiU  illustration  of  this  subject 
nothing  less  than  a  missionary  map  of  the  world  is 
requisite;  nevertheless,  very  suggestive  indications 
are  practicable  on  a  condensed  scale,  like  those  here- 
with presented  to  the  reader.  Without  any  attempt 
to  show  the  island  world  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  above,  a  miniature 
oatline  of  Indift  is  first  introduced,  followed  by  similar 
oatliaes  of  other  important  fields,  to  which,  for  lack  of 
spsce,  we  cannot  farther  allude. 

It  would  be  difficult,  even  with  the  largest  map,  to  [ 


impress  the  mind  adequately  with  the  extent  and  im« 
portance  of  India.  That  ancieht  country  embraces  a 
territory  twenty-three  times  as  large  as  England,  and, 
leaving  out  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  equal  in  extent 
to  all  Europe.  It  contains  twenty-one  races  and  thirty- 
five  nations,  while  its  inhabitants  speak  fifty-one  dif- 
ferent languages  and  dialects.  Its  population,  ac- 
cordhig  to  the  census  of  1872,  is  287,562,958,  of  which 
number  191,800,000  are  directly  governed  by  British 
rulers,  and  46,250,000  by  native  governments  depend- 
ent upon  the  British. 

Notwithstanding  some  praiseworthy  efforts  to  intro- 
duce the  Gospel  into  In^  during  the  18th  century, 
all  such  efforts  were  opposed,  and  to  a  great  extent 
neutralized,  by  the  East  India  Company,  which  then 
practically  ruled  the  country  in  the  name  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  not  till  1815  that  toleration  was  ob- 
tained for  missions  in  India  fh)m  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. Since  that  period  diligent  efforts  have  been 
made,  both  by  English  and  American  Christians,  to 
antagonise  idolatry,  and  introduce  Christian  truth  and 
worship  by  all  appropriate  means.  Tet  the  govern- 
ment connection  with  idolatrous  worship  was  not  fully 
withdrawn  till  1849. 

A  most  interesting  exhibit  of  the  work  and  influence 
of  missions  in  India  may  be  found  in  a  Parliamentary 
Blue-book  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, April  2, 1878.  From  it  the  following  facts  are 
abridged  and  copied : 

*'The  Proteetant  missions  of  India,  Bnrmab,  and  Cey- 
lon are  maintained  by  86  missionary  societies,  in  addition 
to  local  agencies.  They  employ  the  services  or  606  foreign 
missionaries.  They  occupy  B88  principal  stations  and 
anoo  subordinate  stations.  A  great  impulse  was  given  to 
these  societies  by  the  changes  in  public  policy  Inaugu- 
rated by  the  charter  of  IS^  and  since  that  period  the 
nnmlier  of  mi^^ionarfes  and  the  onilay  on  their  missions 
have  continued  steadily  to  increase.** 
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Cfh-ojteration  of  Mi^&Umary  Soeieties. — "This  Inrpe  body 
of  European  and  American  missionaries  brinj;  their  varf- 
ons  moral  inflnences  to  bear  upon  the  conntry  with  the 
greater  force  hecaiiM  they  act  together  with  a  compact- 
ness which  is  but  little  nnderstood.  From  the  natnre  of 
their  work,  their  isolated  position,  and  their  long  experi- 


ence, they  have  been  led  to  think  rather  of  the  nnmemns 
anestions  on  which  they  agree  than  of  those  on  which 
they'differ,  and  they  coK>perate  heartily  together.  Local* 
ities  are  divided  among  them  by  friendly  arrangements; 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  a  fixed  mle  amonc  ibem 
that  they  will  not  interfere  with  each  other*s  conrerts  sbA 
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etch  oth«r*8  ipheres  of  doty.  Tbe  large  body  of  mieaion- 
aries  rodent  in  each  of  the  preaf  dency  towns  form  cou- 
fereiioeSf  hold  periodic  meeiing;8,  and  act  together  on  pnb- 
lie  matters.  They  have  flvqnently  addreeied  tbe  Indian 
goTemment  on  important  social  qneations  inyoMug  tbe 
welCare  of  tbe  natire  conunonlty.  and  have  soggested  val- 
uable improyements  In  existing  laws.*' 

Varloua  Fomu  qf  Ziobors.— *'Tbe  labors  of  the  foreign 
miMiooaries  in  India  assume  many  forms.  Apart  from 
their  special  datiee  as  pnblic  preachers  and  pastors,  they 
conetitote  a  valaable  body  of  edacators.  They  contribute 
greatly  to  tbe  coltiyation  of  tbe  native  langaaces  and  lit- 
erature, and  uU  who  are  resident  in  roral  dlstncta  are  ap- 
pealed to  fur  medical  help  for  the  sick." 

Kmtcledge  of  ths  Native  Languages.— "Vo  body  of  men 
pajs  greater  attention  to  the  stndv  of  tbe  native  Ian- 
gnages.  Tbe  miaalonaries,  as  a  bodv,  know  tbe  natives 
uf  India  well.  They  have  prepared  bundi-eds  of  works, 
foit^botb  for  schools  and  for  general  circulation,  in  tbe 
fifteen  most  prominent  langaages  of  India,  and  in  several 
other  dialects.  They  are  the  compilers  of  several  diction- 
aries and  grammars ;  tbev  have  written  important  works 
nn  the  nauve  classics  and  the  system  of  philosophy ;  and 
ihej  have  largely  stimulated  the  great  increase  of  the  na- 
tive Uteratore  prepared  in  recent  years  by  native  gentle- 
men." 

Mivthn  Preete*  and  PtMieatiom.— "The  mission  press- 
es in  India  are  95  in  number.  During  the  ten  years  be- 
tween 1868  and  1873  they  issued  8410  new  works  in  thirty 
laoguages.  They  circulated  1,815,008  copies  of  books  or 
Scm>tare,  8,37fi»040  school-books,  and  8,700,129  Christian 
books  and  tracts.*' 

SehooUand  liutning CMtoges.— ** Tbe  missionary  schools 
in  India  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  purely  vernacular  and 
Anglo -vernacular.  In  addition  to  tbe  work  of  these 
Khools,  several  missions  maintain  training  colleges  for 
their  native  ministers  and  clergy,  and  training  institu- 
tions for  teachers  of  both  sexes.  An  important  addition 
to  the  efforts  made  on  behalf  of  female  Mucation  is  seen 
in  the  Zenana  schools  and  classy  which  are  maintained 
and  instructed  in  the  houses  of  HindA  gentlemen.  Tbe 
great  progress  made  in  tbe  missionary  schools  and  tbe 
area  they  occupy  will  be  seen  from  the  following  fact. 
They  now  contain  60,000  scholars  more  than  they  did 
twenty  years  ago.  In  1878  tbe  scholars  numbered  148,008." 

Chrutian  Cmnmunitiee.—** A  very  large  number  of  the 
Christian  commnnlties  scattered  over  India  are  small, 
and  tbey  contain  severally  fewer  than  a  hundred  com- 
nnnicants  and  three  bunared  converts  of  all  ages.  At 
the  same  time  some  of  these  small  congregations  consist 
of  educated  men,  have  considerable  resources,  and  are 
able  to  provide  for  themselves.  From  them  have  sprung 
a  large  number  of  the  native  clergy  and  ministers  In  dl^ 
fereot  cbiurches,  who  are  now  taking  a  prominent  place  in 
the  instruction  and  management  of  an  indigenous  Chris- 
tian Cborcb.  Taking  them  together,  the  rural  and  ab- 
origbial  populations  of  India  which  have  received  a  large 
fhare  of  tbe  attention  of  tbe  misslonair  societies  now 
ountain  among  them  a  quarter  qf  a  mUlwi  native  Chris- 
tian converts.'^ 

Oeneral  Infiuence  </  Miseiime,—*^  Tbe  missionaries  in 
India  bold  the  opinion  that  tbe  winning  of  these  converts, 
whether  in  the  ciiy  or  in  tbe  open  country,  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  beneflcial  results  which  have  sprung  from 
their  labors.  No  statistics  can  give  a  fair  view  of  all  that 
they  have  done.  They  consider  that  their  distinctive 
teaching,  now  applied  to  tbe  country  for  manyvears,  has 
powerfolly  affected  the  entire  population.  The  moral 
tone  of  their  preaching  is  recognised  and  highly  approved 
by  multitudes  who  do  not  follow  them  as  converts.  In- 
ienribly  a  higher  standard  of  moral  conduct  is  becoming 
iSunUiar  to  the  people ;  the  ancient  systems  are  no  longer 
defended  as  tbey  once  were,  many  doubts  are  felt  about 
the  rules  of  caste,  and  tbe  great  festivals  are  not  attended 
by  the  great  crowds  of  former  vears.  This  view  of  the 
general  influence  of  their  teaching,  and  of  tbe  greatness 
of  tbe  revolution  which  it  is  silently  producing,  is  not 
tak«i  bv  missionaries  only.  It  has  been  accepted  by 
many  dutlngnished  re^dents  in  India  and  experienced 
officers  of  tbe  government,  and  has  b^n  emphaucally  en- 
dorsed by  tbe  high  authority  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  With- 
oat  pronouncing  an  opinion  upoii  tbe  matter,  the  govern- 
ment of  India  cannot  but  actmowledge  tbe  groat  obliga- 
tion under  wliich  it  is  laid  by  tbe  benevolent  exertions 
made  by  these  six  hundred  missionaries,  whose  blameless 
example  and  self-denying  labors  are  Inftising  new  vigor 
into  the  stereotyped  life  of  tbe  great  populations  placed 
noder  English  mie,  and  are  preparing  them  to  be  in  ev- 
ery way  belter  men  and  better  duzens  of  tbe  great  empire 
in  wMcb  tbey  dwell." 

Tbe  following  is  the  testimony  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
governor  of  Bombay : 

**I  speak  simply  as  to  matters  of  experience  and  obser- 
vation, and  not  of  opinion— Jnat  as  a  Roman  prefect  might 
have  reported  to  Tn^an  or  tbe  Antonines— and  I  assure 
Ton  that,  wliatever  you  may  be  told  to  tbe  contrary,  tbe 
tesching  otCkristUmUg  among  the  one  hundred  anaeixty 
niXHem  nf  etviUMed^  indtuMous  Hindfie  and  Mohamm&- 
eaju  in  India  is  ffeeting  ehan^ee,  morale  aocialt  and  politi- 


eol,  whiehf  for  extent  and  rapidity  of  effect^  are  fair  more 
extraordinary  than  anything  you  or  your  fathers  have  wit- 
neeaed  in  modem  Burope." 

To  the  above  may  be  fitly  added  the  following  sim- 
ilar authoritative  testimonies : 

'*I  believe,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  English  people 
have  done  to  beneflt  India,  the  mieeionariee  have  done 
more  than  all  other  agencies  combined. 

"Lord  Lawxxnok,  viceroy  and  governor-general.** 

'*In  many  places  an  Impression  prevails  tliat  the  mis- 
sions have  not  produced  results  adequate  to  tbe  efforts 
which  have  been  made ;  but  I  trust  enough  has  been  said 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  this  impres- 
sion, and  those  who  hold  such  opinions  knoto  but  little  qf  the 
reahty.  Sir  Donald  M'Lson, 

"Lieutenant-governor  of  tbe  Pui^aub.** 

In  the  light  of  such  competent  and  unequivocal  tes^ 
timony  it  would  seem  impossible  for  any  reasonable 
mind  to  doubt  the  grandeur  or  the  beneficence  of  the 
results  accomplished  by  Christian  missions  during  the 
current  centoiy,  or  to  question  their  still  greater  prom- 
ise in  time  to  come.  The  above  notices  of  missionary 
work  in  India  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  similar  testi- 
mony which  might  be  adduced  from  various  other  coun- 
tries. In  nearly  all  cases  the  most  that  has  been  done 
is  to  be  regarded  as  in  a  large  measure  preparatory  to 
greater  efforts  and  successes  hereafter. 

The  great  empire  of  China  aflbrds  another  remarkable 
example.  That  most  populous  ooimtry  of  all  the  earth 
had  for  ages  maintained  a  rigid  system  of  non-inter- 
course with  the  people  of  foreign  nations,  whom  it  in- 
discriminately stigmatized  as  outside  barbarians.  Until 
within  a  little  more  than  tliirty  years  all  Christian  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  China  had  to  be  made  outside  of  the 
empire,  or  stealthily  if  within  its  borders.  On  the  open- 
ing of  the  "  Five  Ports**  to  commerce  in  1842  missions 
also  entered,  and,  notwithstanding  multiplied  obstacles, 
have  since  made  wonderful  progress.  Already  there  are 
ten  thousand  native  Christians  in  China.  The  princi- 
pal great  cities  of  tbe  empire  have  become  recognised 
centres  of  misaionaiy  effort,  from  Canton  on  the  south  to 
tbe  old  Tartar  capital,  Peking,  on  the  north.  What  is 
perhaps  most  interesting  of  idl  is  the  demonstrated  fact 
that,  nothwithstanding  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese 
character,  the  power  of  the  Gospel  has  proved  itself  ad- 
equate to  its  complete  transformation  and  renewal  after 
the  New-Testament  noodeL  Many  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel have  already  been  raised  up.  The  native  churches 
are  also  developing  both  the  capacity  and  the  disposition 
for  self-support  Thus  all  the  elements  of  a  successful 
and  progressive  establishment  of  Christianity  through- 
out the  empire  of  China  seem  now  to  be  happily  at  work. 

In  Japan  a  few  recent  years  have  witnessed  extraor- 
dinary changes  in  favor  of  Christianity.  Not  less  than 
eleven  Protestant  missionaries,  of  whom  nine  are  Amer- 
ican, are  now  energetically  but  peacefully  at  work  with- 
in the  empire,  from  whoee  borders,  owing  to  passions 
and  prejudices,  excited  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the 
16th  century,  Christianity  had  long  been  excluded  by 
the  most  barbarous  decrees.  Native  churches  have  al- 
ready been  formed,  and  converted  Japanese  are  becom- 
ing apostles  to  their  countrymen,  wbUe  a  system  of  ed- 
ucation, indirectly  imder  Christian  influence,  promises 
to  elevate  the  general  intelligenoe  and  character  of  the 
nation  at  an  early  day.  The  old  edicts  against  Chris- 
tiana, if  not  formally  repealed,  are  practicidly  set  aside, 
and  a  favorable  sentiment  towards  Christianity  has  be- 
come very  general  in  various  grades  of  society. 

In  South  Africa  a  mission  was  commenced  by  the 
Moravians  as  early  as  1787;  but  it  was  withdrawn  in 
1744,  and  not  effectively  resumed  tiU  1792.  In  1798  the 
London  Missionary  Society  entered  the  field,  in  1812 
the  Wesleyan,  and  since  yarious  others.  Although  Hot- 
tentots axul  Kaffirs  are  not  promising  subjects  for  mis- 
aionaiy influence,  yet  the  Gospel,  through  missionary 
agency,  has  not  been  wanting  in  glorious  triumphs 
among  them,  as  well  as  other  native  tribes  of  South 
Africa,  while  it  has  made  substantial  progress  among 
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the  Dutch  and  English  oolonists  who  now  permanently 
occupy  that  portion  of  the  African  continents 

In  1815  the  Church  of  England  Missionary  Society 
first  turned  its  attention  to  the  countries  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Levants  In  1819  the  American  Board 
commenced  its  work  in  the  same  regions.  The  missions 
in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Persia  have  been  mainly  ad- 
dressed to  the  nominal  Christians  of  those  landsi  As  a 
result,  thousands  have  been  converted,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  evangelical  congregations  have  been  established 
both  in  European  and  A^tic  Turkey.  Most  interest- 
ing and  promising  also  have  been  the  results  of  the  edu- 
cational efforts  made  in  connection  with  the  Ptotestant 
missions  in  the  Orient. 

IX.  General  Missionary  Literature, — Notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  references  in  this  article  to  books  re- 
lating to  the  several  fields  of  missionary  effort  through- 
out the  world,  the  subject  of  missions  as  a  whole  would 
be  but  imperfectly  delineated  without  allurion  to  its 
general  literature,  which  embraces  several  classes  of 
valuable  works  not  heretofore  named,  and  which  can 
now  be  but  briefly  indicated. 

1.  General  Histories  of  Missions,  by  Wiggers,  Steger, 
Klumpp,  Blnmhardt,  Brown,  CallenbuTg,Clarkson,  Huie, 
Choules  and  Smith,  Pearson  {Propagation  of  ike  Gosp^, 

2.  Cydopadiasj  GazetteerSf  etc — Newcombe,  Aikman, 
Hassel  (Pole  to  Poie),  Moister  (Missionary  World),  Ed- 
wards (Gazetteer) f  Hoole  (Year 'book),  Grundemann 
(Missions-AUas,  Gotha,  1867-71). 

8.  Histories  of  Missionary  Societies, — Annates  de  la 
Propagation  de  la  Foi;  Lettres  Edijiantes;  Anderson, 
Hist,  of  the  Colonial  Church  ;  Alder,  Wesleyan  Missions; 
Moister,  Wesleyan  Missions;  Bost,  Moravians;  Cox, 
Baptist  Missionary  Society;  Gammell,  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society;  Jubilee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ; 
"EYAa,  London  Missionary  Society ;  Kssan^t,  Accounts  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel;  Jubilee  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Society;  Jubilee  of  the  British  mid 
Foreign  Bible  Society ;  A  mericctn  Bible  Society  ;  Tracy, 
Hist,  of  the  A  merican  Board;  Strickland,  A  merican  Meth- 
odist  Missions;  Green,  Presbyterian  Missions;  Lowrie, 
Presbyterian  Missions;  offlciid  Reports  and  periodicals. 

4.  Missionary  Biographies, — Morison,  Lives  of  the 
Fathers ;  Pierson,  A  merican  Missionary  Memorial;  Tar- 
box,  Missionary  Patriots  ;  Tonge,  Pioneers  and  Found- 
ers;  Eddy,  Daughters  of  the  Cross;  Lives  of  Schwartz, 
Carey,  Marshman,  Coke,  Morrison,  Phillips,  Shaw,  Jud- 
son.  Hall,  and  many  others. 

5.  Discussions  of  Missionary  Principles,  —  Harris, 
Great  Commission;  Duff,  Miisions  the  Chief  End  of  the 
Church;  Hamilton,  £fid  oimI  ^tm  of  Missions;  Camp- 
bell, Philosophy  of  Missions;  KingsmiU,  Missions  and 
Missionaries;  MUller,  On  Missions,  a  lecture  delivered 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  Dec  8, 1878,  with  an  introduc- 
tory sermon  by  dean  Stanley ;  Beecham,  Christianity  the 
Means  of  Civxlization;  "iiaiiitaid.  Prize  Essay ;  Stowell, 
Missionary  Church;  Stowe,  Missionary  Enterprises; 
Way  land.  Moral  Dignity  of  Missions;  Liverpool  Con- 
ferences on  Missions  ;  Richard  Watson,  Sermons  ;  Mac- 
farlane,  The  World's  Jubilee;  Robert  Hall,  Sermons;  the 
addresses  on  Missions  delivered  at  the  New  York  meet- 
ing of  the  Evangelical  Alliance;  and  many  others.  The 
following  periodicals  contain  valuable  articles  on  the 
subject  of  missions:  English  Rev,  vii,  42  sq.;  xviii,  854 
sq. ;  Western  Rev,  Jan,  1855 ;  July,  1856 ;  Christian  Rev, 
i,  825  sq. ;  ii,  449  sq. ;  vi,  285 ;  x,  566  sq. ;  vol  xiv,  Nov. ; 
A  mer,  BibL  Repository,  8d  series,  iv,  453 ;  vi,  161  sq. ; 
Jan.  1867,  p.  58 ;  BibL  Repos,  and  Princet,  Rev,  Oct.  1870, 
p.  618 ;  New-Englander,  viii,  489 ;  ix,  207 ;  Princet,  Rev, 
V,  449;  x,585;  xv,849;  1858,  p.  486;  xvii,61;  xxxvi, 
824;  July,  1867;  Christian  Examiner,  i,  182;  iii,  265, 
449;  xxix,  61;  xliv,  416;  Biblioth,  Sacra,  Oct.  1867; 
Brit,  and  For,  EvangeL  Rev,  April,  1871 ;  Evangel  Qu, 
Rev,  Oct  1870,  p.  878 ;  Metk,  Qu,  Rev,  vii,  269 ;  viii,  165 
sq. ;  Baptist  Qu,  Oct  1878,  art  vii ;  April,  1874,  art  vi ; 
TheoL  Medium,  July,  1878,  art  ii ;  Oct  art  ii ;  Catholic 
World,  1870,  p.  114.    See  also  Malcom,  TheoL  Index,  s.  v. 


6.  Missionary  Periodicals, — Their  number  is  legion. 
Every  country  interested  in  missionary  enterprises  is 
publishing  one  or  more,  (vermany,  England,  and  Amer- 
ica have  them  by  the  score.  Among  the  most  valuable 
are  the  Missionary  Chronicle  (IxhuL),  the  Misnonary 
Magazine  (Lond.),  and  the  Missionary  Herald  (Boston) ; 
also  Mission  L\fe  (Lond.  1866  sq.),  a  magazine  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  readings  on  foreign  lands  with  reference 
to  the  scenes  and  circumstances  of  mission  life;  the 
Basle  Evang,  Missions-Magazin  (established  in  1816) ; 
Bux^KhBxdi,  MissionAMiothek,  A  very  important  unda- 
taking  is  the  General  Missionary  Periodical^  a  monthly, 
which  is  just  starting  at  Gllteralob,  Germany.  Its  edi- 
tors are  Christlieb,  Grundemann,  and  Wameck.  It  is  to 
be  published  in  English,  and  its  contribators  are  to  be 
of  the  world  at  large. 

The  above  outline  will  serve  at  least  as  an  indication 
of  the  great  extent  and  value  of  a  species  of  Christian 
literature  which  is  obviously  destined  to  increaae  in  vol- 
ume and  in  interest  from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to 
age.  Whoever,  by  means  of  the  authentic  information 
now  accessible,  will  acquire  a  full  and  just  comprehension 
of  the  grand  enterprise  of  missions,  as  it  stands  embod- 
ied in  the  active  movements  and  growing  successes  of 
Christian  missionariet  and  chuiohes,  can  hardly  fail  to 
recognise  with  wonder  and  g^ratitnde  the  rapid  and  sub- 
stantial progress  that  is  now  made  towards  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Savioor^s  great  command,  **  Go  teach  all 
nations.**    (D.  P.  K.) 

Idiflson,  FRA119018  Maxxmiukn,  an  eminent  French 
lawyer,  distinguished  himself  by  his  pleadings  before  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  during 
the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  17tb  oentarv. 
He  retired  to  England  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  afterwards  travelled  as  tutor  to  an  Eng- 
lish noUemap.  He  published  A  Voyage  to  Italy  (3 
vols.);  A  Tour  in  England;  and  Le  ThAdtre  sacri  des 
Qevennes,  in  which  the  author  betrayed  his  credulity 
and  fanaticism  by  eq>ousing  the  cause  of  the  French 
prophets.  He  died  in  London  in  1701. — Hoefer,  JVbafr. 
Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v. 

Missy,  Ci^AR  DE,  a  writer  of  Freneh  parentage,  was 
bom  June  2, 1703,  at  Berlin,  and  studied  thetdogy  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder;  but  for  his  persistent  refusal  to 
sign  the  oflicial  formula  of  creed  he  was  excluded  from 
the  ministry  in  Prussia.  He  went  to  Holland,  where  he 
allied  with  his  duties  of  a  minister  the  pursuits  of  a 
literary  critic  and  poet  In  1781  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister at  the  church  of  Savoy,  London ;  in  1762,  at  St 
James's  ChapeL  He  died  at  London,  Aug.  10, 1775.  His 
judgment  was  very  good,  his  taste  refined,  and  his  love 
of  study  passionate.  He  numbered  among  his  friends 
several  distinguished  men  of  learning,  as  Beansobre, 
Formey,  Jordan.  His  rich  library,  together  with  lus 
manuscripts,  went  to  the  library  of  the  duke  of  Sussex. 
He  left  a  work  in  verse,  Paraboles  ou  fables  et  outrts 
narrations  dtm  citoyen  de  la  ripubHque  ChrUienne  d* 
dix-huitikme  siede  (Londres,  1769,  1770,  1776,  8vo)  :- 
Sermons  sur  cUvers  textes  (ibid.  1780,8  vola.8vo).  Missy 
was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  BibUothique  Briian- 
nique,  of  the  Journal  Britcmmque,  and  of  the  MagastH 
f^Yan^ais,  of  London.  Other  poetical  productions  and 
critical  articles  of  his  were  puUished  in  the  Mercure  de 
France  and  in  EngUdh  newspapers. — Hoefer,  Now,  Biog, 
Ginirale^  s.v. 

Mist  (IK,  ed,  Cren.  ii,  6)  signifies  a  rising  vapor,  a 
fog,  or  cloud,  which  again  distils  npon  the  ground  (Job 
xxxvi,  27).  The  C^aldee  paraphrase  renden  it  &U39, 
the  cloud, 

Bffistletoe  (Anglo-Sax.  w^istdtan,  Ger.  mistel;  the 
tan  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  means  a  tine  or  prong,  a 
shoot  of  a  tree ;  mistel  is  of  uncertain  etymology,  but 
probably  the  same,  in  meaning  at  least,  as  the  Latin 
viscus),  a  genus  (  Viscum)  of  small  parasitical  shrubs  of 
the  natural  order  Loranthacea,    Thb  order  is  exoge- 
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nous,  and  oontaiiiB  more  than  four  hundred  known  spe- 
dea,  mostly  tropical  and  paraaitea.    The  leayea  are  en- 
tire, almost  nerveksB, 
thick  and  fleshy,  and 
without  stipoles.  The 
flowers  of  many  spe- 
cies are  showy.    The 
cal3rx  arises  from  a 
tube  or  rim,  which 
sometimes     assumes 
the  appearance  of  a 
calyx,  and  is  so  le- 
garded  by  many  bot- 
anists;  what  otheiB 
deem     the     colored 
calyx  being  viewed 
by  them  as  a  corolla 
of  four  or  eight  petals 
oar  segments.   Within 
this  are  the  stamens, 
as  numerous  as  its  di- 
visions, and  opposite 
to  them.    The  ovary 
is   one -celled,  with 
a  solitary  ovule ;  the 
fruit  one-seeded,  gen- 
erally succulent.  The 
stems    are    dichoto- 
mous  (i.  e. divide  by  forking);  the  leaves  are  opposite, 
of  a  yeUowish-green  color,  obovate-lanceolate,  obtuse. 
The  liowera  are  inconspicuous,  and  grow  in  small  heads 
at  the  ends  and  in  the  divisions  of  the  branches,  the 
male  and  the  female  flowers  on  separate  plants.    The 
berries  are  about  the  size  of  curranto,  white,  translucent, 
and  full  of  a  very  viscid  juice,  which  serves  to  attach 
the  seeds  to  branches,  where  they  take  root  when  they 
germinate,  the  radicle  always  turning  towards  the 
branch,  whether  on.  its  upper  or  under  nde.    The  mis- 
tletoe derives  its  nourishment  from  the  living  tissue  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  grows,  and  from  which  it  seems  to 
spring  as  if  it  were  one  of  its  branches. 

SmperttUUms  Use,  —  The  mistletoe  was  intimately 
oooneoted  with  many  of  the  superstitions  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Aryan  race.  In  the.  Northern 
mythology,  Baldur  is  said  to  have  been  slain  with  a 
mistletoe.  Among  the  Celts  the  mistletoe  which  grew 
oa  the  oak  was  in  peculiar  esteem  for  magical  virtues. 
Traces  of  the  ancient  regard  for  the  mistletoe  still  re- 
main in  some  old  £ugiish  and  German  customs,  as  kiss- 
ing under  the  mistletoe  at  Christmas.  The  Brittsh  Dru- 
ids are  said  to  have  had  an  extraordinary  veneration 
for  it,  and  that  mainly  because  its  berries  as  well  as  its 
leaves  grow  in  clusters  of  three  united  to  one  stock,  and, 
as  is  weD  known,  they  had  a  special  veneration  for  the 
number  three  (comp.  Yallancey,  Grammar  of  the  Irish 
LoMguagey  Stukeley  (MedaUic  History  qf  Carausius^ 
n,  163  sq.),  speaking  of  the  Druids'  festivid,  Uie  Jul  (q.  v.), 
and  the  use  of  the  mistletoe,  relates  as  follows :  **  This 
was  the  most  respectable  festival  of  our  Druids,  called 
Tnle-tide,  when  mistletoe,  which  they  called  aU'heal 
(because  used  to  cure  disease),  was  carried  in  their  hands, 
and  laid  on  their  altars,  as  an  emblem  of  the  salutifer- 
oos  advent  of  Messiah.  .  .  .  The  custom  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  north,  and  was  lately  at  York.  On  the  eve 
of  Christmas-day  they  carry  mistletoe  to  the  high  altar 
of  the  cathedral,  and  proclaim  a  public  and  universal 
fiberty,  pardon,  and  freedom  to  all  sorts  of  inferior  and 
even  widted  people  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  towards  the 
four  quarters  of  heaven.**  See  Brand,  Popui,  Antiquities 
o/Ortat  Britaimj  i,  521-4.     (J.  H.  W.) 

IdtakflhaxA  is  the  name  of  several  Sanscrit  com- 
mentatorial  works  of  the  Hindiis.  One  of  these  is  a 
commentary  on  the  text-book  of  the  Yed&nta  philoso- 
phy; another,  a  commentary  on  the  Mlm&ns&  work  of 
Kum&rila;  a  third,  a  commentary  on  the  BrihadAran- 
yaka,  etc  See  Veda.  The  most  renowned  work,  how- 
ever, bearing  this  title  is  a  detailed  commentary  by 


Vijn&neswara  (also  called  Yijuftnanfttha)  on  the  law- 
book of  Y&jnavalkya  (q.  v.) ;  and  its  authority  and  in- 
fluence are  so  great  that  **  it  is  received  in  all  the  schools 
of  Hindii  law  from  Benares  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  India  as  the  chief  groundwork  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  follow,  and  as  an  authority  from 
which  they  rarely  dissent**  (comp.  Two  Treatises  on  the 
HvM  Law  of  Inheritance,  transUted  by  H.  T.  Cole- 
brooke,  Calcutta,  1810).  Most  of  the  other  renowned 
law-books  of  recent  date,  such  as  the  Smriti-Chan- 
drik&,  which  prevails  in  the  south  of  India,  the  Chinta- 
manifVlramitrodaya,  and  Mayiikha,  which  are  author- 
iutive  severally  in  MithilA,  Benares,  and  with  the  Mah- 
rattas,  generally  defer  to  the  decisions  of  the  Mit&ksharll ; 
the  DayabhJiga  of  Jim<itav&hana  alone,  which  is  adopt- 
ed by  the  Bengal  school,  diflRers  on  almost  every  dis- 
puted point  from  the  Mit&kshar&,  and  does  not  acknowl- 
edge its  authority. 

The  Mit&kshar&,  following  the  arrangement  of  its 
text^work,  the  code  of  T&Jnavalkya,  treats  in  its  first 
part  of  duties  in  general;  in  its  second,  of  private  and 
administrative  law ;  in  its  third,  of  purification,  pen- 
ance, devotion,  and  so  forth;  but,  since  it  frequently 
quotes  other  legislators,  expounding  their  texts,  and 
contrasting  them  with  those  of  Y&jnavalkya,  it  is  not 
merely  a  conmientary,  but  supplies  the  place  of  a  regu- 
lar digest.  The  text  of  the  Mit&kshar&  has  been  edited 
several  times  in  India.  An  excellent  translation  of  its 
chapter  On  Inheritance  was  published  by  Colebrooke  in 
the  work  above  referred  to ;  and  its  explanation  of  Yaj- 
navalkya  is  also  followed  by  the  same  celebrated  scholar 
in  his  Digest  of  Hindu  Law  (CalcutU  and  London,  1801, 
8  vds.). — Chambers,  Cyctopmdioy  s.  v. 

BCitohell,  Alfred,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  May  22, 1790,  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.  He  gradu- 
al^ at  Yale  College  in  1809 ;  was  ordained  pastor  in 
Norwich  Oct.  1814;  and  died  Dec.  19, 1881.  He  pub- 
lished five  occasional  sermons. — Sprague,  A  nnals,  ii,  601. 

Mitchell,  Donald,  a  Scotch  missionary  to  India, 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  our  century.  Of  his  early 
history  nothing  is  known  to  us.  He  was  the  first  mis- 
sionary sent  out  by  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society.  He 
settled  at  Bombay,  where  he  labored  with  zeal,  and  saw 
his  efforts  crowned  with  much  success.  His  plan  was  to 
convert  the  people  by  influencing  the  young,  and,  to 
secure  their  confidence,  he  established  schools  for  their 
mental  training.  He  succeeded  in  starting,  in  connection 
with  his  mission,  eight  schools,  which  were  attended  by 
some  three  thousand  pu[nb.  More  fully  to  fit  himself  for 
the  important  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell mastered  the  difltoiltMorathi  language.  He  preached 
to  the  people,  not  only  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  station  which  he  occupied,  but  also  for  many  miles 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  with  very  encour- 
aging results  for  several  years,  till  called  to  rest  fntm 
his  labors.  See  The  Missionary  World  (N.  Y.  1878, 
12roo),  p.  498. 

Mitchell,  misha,  D.D.,  an  American  scientist  in 
early  years,  and  later  a  popular  preacher,  was  bom  at 
Washington,  Conn.,  Aug.  19, 1798,  and  was  educated  at 
Yale  College  (class  of  1818).  From  1816-18  he  Uught 
in  his  alma  mater.  In  1817  he  was  elected  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  North  Carolina  University, 
whither  he  removed  at  once.  In  1825  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  chemistry,  and  in  thb  position  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  1881  he  turned  to> 
wards  the  ministry,  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Orange,  and  became  noted  as  an  able  preacher  and  a 
good  Biblical  scholar.  He  died  at  Black  If  ountain,  N.  C, 
June  27, 1857.  Dr.  Mitchell  contributed  frequently  to 
the  Journal  of  Science, — Drake,  Diet,  A  mer,  Biogr,  s.  v. 

Mitchell,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  editor, 
and  author,  was  bom  at  Chester,  Conn.,  Dec.  27, 1794 ; 
was  educated  at  Yale  College  (daiss  of  1821)  and  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary ;  edited  the  Christian  Spec^ 
tator  from  1824  to  1829;  was  then  licensed  to  preach; 
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in  1830  became  paator  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Fair  Haven,  Conn. ;  and  of  the  Edwards 
Church,  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1836.  In  1842  he  went 
abroad  fur  his  health,  and  after  his  return  spent  most  of 
his  remaining  years  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  engaged,  as  far 
as  his  strength  allowed,  in  literary  work.  He  died  in 
April,1870.  Mr.  MitcheUpablUhedPrMc^)/e«  and  TVoo- 
(ice  of  (he  Congregational  Churches  of  New  England 
(Northampton,  Mass.,  1888,  IQmo)  i^ Notes  from  Over 
Sea  (New  York,  1844,  2  vols.  8vo)  .r-Letters  to  a  Dis- 
believer in  Revivals  (82mo);  and  occauonal  sermons 
and  contributions  to  periodicals  and  newspapers.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit  (see  Index); 
Drake,  Diet,  of  A  mer,  Biog,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthorsj  s.  v. 

Bfitohell,  John  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Charch,  was  bom  near  the  village  of 
Salem,  Roanoke  County,  Ya.,  Aug.  20, 1810,  and  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  good  common -school  education. 
In  1817  the  family  moved  to  Illinois,  and  settled  near 
Belleville,  St.  Clair  County.  At  a  conference  camp- 
meeting  he  was  converted,  and  shortly  after  united  with 
the  Church,  but  afterwards  became  careless  and  indiffer- 
ent. In  1830  he  commenced  teaching  schooL  About 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Sabbath-school,  and  becoming  deeply  impressed 
with  a  clear  sense  of  duty,  he  entered  the  ministry, 
April  13,  1881,  at  Hillsborough.  In  1832  he  set  out 
for  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  in  1837  preached  at  Jack- 
sonville SUtion,  and  in  1838-39  at  Springfield.  In 
1840  he  was  transferred  to  Rock  River  Conference,  and 
by  the  General  Conference  of  1844  was  elected  assistant 
book-agent  of  the  Western  Book  Concern.  He  died 
May  30, 1851.  Mr.  Mitchell  possessed  great  and  grow- 
ing powers,  combining  in  a  very  marked  manner  social, 
intellectual,  and  moral  qualities.  He  was  well  read  p 
theology,  and  had  an  excellent  knowledge  of  philoso- 
phy, mathematics,  and  the  classic  languages.  See  A  n- 
nual  Minutes  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  1863,  p.  144.    (J.  L.  a) 

Mitchell,  Jonathan,  a  Presbyterian  divine  of 
note,  was  bom  in  England  in  1624  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1635.  Jonathan  was  afforded  all  the  advan- 
tages of  education  within  reach.  After  due  preparation, 
he  was  entered  at  Harvard  College,  and  graduated  in 
1647.  He  was  ordained  at  Cambridge,  Aug.  21, 1650, 
and  settled  as  minister  in  that  place.  Soon  after  this 
president  Dunstar  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Bap- 
tists. This  was  a  peculiar  trial  to  Mitchell ;  but,  though 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  combat  the  principles  of  his 
former  tutor,  he  did  it  with  such  meekness  of  wisdom  as 
not  to  lose  his  friendship.  Mitchell's  controversy  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  president  Dunstar  from  the  college.  In 
1662  he  was  a  member  of  the  synod  which  met  in  Boston 
to  discuss  and  settle  a  question  concerning  Church-mem- 
bership and  Church  discipline,  and  the  report  was  chief- 
ly written  by  him.  The  determination  of  the  question 
relating  to  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  those  who  did 
not  approach  the  Lord's  table,  and  the  support  thus 
given  to  what  is  called  the  half-way  covenant,  was  more 
owing  to  him  than  to  any  other  man.  See  Half-wat 
CovKNAKT.  Time  has  shown  that  the  views  which 
this  good  man  labored  so  hard  to  establish  on  this  point 
cannot  be  sustained  without  ruining  the  purity  of  the 
churches.  Jonathan  Mitchell  was  eminent  for  piety, 
wisdom,  humility,  and  love.  He  possessed  a  retentive 
memory,  and  was  a  fervent  and  energetic  preacher.  He 
died  Jidy  9, 1668.  He  published  several  letters  and  ser- 
mons, for  which  consult  Justin  Winsor's  Catalogue  of 
the  Prince  Library  (Boston,  1870,  royal  8vo).  See  Life, 
by C. Mather;  Jfofiwafia, iii,  158-185 ;  J/trt. ^oc vii, 23, 
27,47-62.     (J.H.W.) 

Mitchell,  Orin,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Granville,  Licking  Co.,  Ohio, 
Jan.  18, 1809 ;  was  converted  in  1829 ;  licensed  to  preach 
in  1833 ;  received  on  trial  in  the  Ohio  Annual  Confer- 
"•^ce  in  1834,  and  appointed  to  Danville  Circuit.     He 


travelled  on  Plymouth,  Grand  River,  and  Lapier  cir- 
cuits, in  Michigan.  In  Ohio  he  received  appointments 
to  the  station  of  Maumee  and  Perr^'sburgh;  to  the  cir- 
cuits of  Portland,  Mexico,  Bucyrus,  Norwich.  Frederick, 
Qarksfield,  Amity,  Jeromeville,  and  Fairfield.  In  1854 
he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  and  died  in  August, 
1869.  Orin  Mitchell  excelled  as  a  pastor,  and  his  labon 
resulted  in  much  good  for  the  Christian  cause. 

Bfitohell,  Samuel  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Overton  Co.,  East  Tennessee,  April  20, 1806. 
He  received  a  careful  Christian  training,  eariy  united 
with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  soon 
after  elected  ruling  elder.  He  subsequently  left  Tennes- 
see and  settled  in  Indiana,  and,  becoming  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  caU  to  the  ministry,  in  1841  be  [daced 
himself  under  the  care  of  the  Wabash  Pre^ytery,  and 
immediately  commenced  preparation  for  the  minktzy. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1843,  and  ordained  at 
Limestone,  Indiana,  in  1846.  He  died  Aug.  6, 1862.  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  a  plain,  earnest,  and  impressive  preacher. 
See  Wilson, Presh,  HisU  Almanac,  1863,  p.  415. 

Bfitohell,  Thomas  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  who  labored  as  a  missioii- 
ary  among  the  North  American  Indians,  was  bom  in  In- 
diana April  15, 1816.  His  father  removed  to  East  Ten- 
nessee when  Thomas  was  but  two  years  okL  Here  be 
was  educated.  He  professed  religion  in  his  Seventh 
year;  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  removed 
to  Missouri,  with  his  parents,  in  1835;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1837 ;  admitted  into  the  Miseoori  Conference 
the  same  year,  and  filled  the  following  appointments: 
New  Madrid  Circuit  in  1887,  and  Weberville  Circuit  in 
1838.  In  1840  he  was  located ;  removed  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation  in  1845,  and  taught  a  public  school  until  1846, 
when  he  was  readmitted  into  the  Indian  Misaon  Con- 
ference. From  that  time  to  1851  he  filled  different  ap- 
pointments, and  was  then  appointed  to  preside  orer  the 
Creek  District.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  Fort  Coffee  and  New  Hope  seminaries,  and  con- 
tinued until  1858.  Then  he  was  transferred  to  the  St 
Louis  Conference,  where  he  labored  until  1862.  During 
the  war-storm  he  retreated  to  Texas,  and,  after  the  open- 
ing of  brighter  days,  in  1866  he  entered  the  Trinity 
Conference,  where  he  labored  until  1869,  when  he  took 
a  superannuated  relation.  In  1871  he  obtained  a  trans- 
fer and  removed  to  the  Indian  Mission  Conference,  and 
was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Creek  District  He 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  March  17, 1872,  in  Oc- 
mulgee.  Creek  Nation.  See  ifmu^  o/'Ctm/emtcos,  1872, 
p.  745. 

Mitchell,  'William  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  1815.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1843,  and,  though  engaged  in  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness, turned  aside  to  the  ministry,  to  which  he  felt  called 
of  God.  In  1845  he  was  licensed  to  preach ;  in  1846 
was  stationed  at  the  Delaware  Mission,  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, N.  T.,  under  his  presiding  elder;  in  1847  joined  the 
New  York  Conference,  and  was  successively  appointed 
to  Windham,  Lexington,  Jefferson,  PrattsviUe,  and 
Kortright  circuits,  and  subsequently  to  Coxsackie  and 
Hyde  Park  stations.  He  died  Oct  27, 1858.  "His life 
was  useful  and  consistent ;  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
the  Church  untiring;  his  anxiety  for  the  salvarion  of 
souls  earnest  and  abiding."  See  Smith,  Sacred  Afemo^ 
r*e»(N.Y.1870),p.99  8q. 

Mitchell,  "William  H.,  D.D.,  an  American  divine 
and  educator  of  the  Presbyterian  communion,  was  bom 
Sept  7, 1812,  at  Monoghan,  Ireland.  His  early  training 
he  received  in  his  native  town,  and  even  then  distin- 
guished himself  by  superior  abilities  and  unwearied  ap- 
plication. In  his  eariy  manhood  he  was  a  practitioner  in 
law.  In  his  twenty-seventh  year,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  after  his  marriage,  he  came  to  this  country,  and  set- 
tled at  Montgomery,  Alabama.  For  a  number  of  yean 
after  this  he  was  engaged  as  teacher.  In  1843  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  East  Alaham^^  ^jxd 
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Bhortlr  after  he  was  iniitaned  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Charch  at  Wetompka,  Alabama.  PoMeeeing  abilities 
of  a  high  order,  and  being  in  all  respects  exemplary  and 
pious,  faithful,  untiring,  and  devoted  to  his  ministerial 
sod  pastoral  duties,  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  all  who  knew  him.  In  August,  1850,  Mitchell 
lemored  to  Fknrenoe,  Alabama,  and  became  the  pastor 
of  the  church  in  that  place.  He  remained  in  this  pul- 
pit till  June,  1871,  when  the  onerous  and  aynmnlating 
duties  and  cares  of  the  Synodical  Female  College  of  that 
place,  of  which  he  had  become  president,  in  connection 
with  his  pastoral  responsibilities,  rendered  it  neoeasary 
that  he  should  dcYote  himself  mcnre  entirely  to  the  care 
and  interests  of  the  college.  He  died  Oct  3, 1872,  after 
baring  held  the  presidency  of  the  synodical  college  for 
over  »xteen  years.  Personally,  Dr.  Mitchell  was  a  fine- 
looking  man,  rather  low  of  stature,  pleasing  in  his  ad- 
dress, and  courteous  and  dignified  in  his  deportment; 
sometimes  grave  and  serious,  and  at  other  times  humor- 
ous and  entertaining.  When  among  his  most  intimate 
acquaintances  and  friends,  he  was  iiee  and  unreserved, 
and  abounded  in  anecdote  and  wit.  In  ecclesiastical 
bodies  he  was  usually  a  calm  and  quiet  listener,  speak- 
ing but  seldom,  and  modest  and  diffident  in  advancing 
his  opinions,  but  always  wise,  prudent,  and  conservative, 
vet  decided  and  firm  in  his  convictions.     His  sermons 

• 

were  written  with  care,  and  preached  almost  always 
from  his  manuscript;  but  his  delivery  was  fluent  and 
easy,  and  his  oratory,  without  very  much  action,  was 
earned  solemn,  tender,  and  impressive.  See  Mempkia 
/Vwrf^toTafi,Nov.9,1872.    (J.H.W.) 

Mitchell,  ^77illiam  Lather,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Maury  County,  Tenn.,  July  11, 1828 ; 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  graduated  in  1854, 
with  honor,  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  and  in  1857  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary ;  was  licensed  in  1857 
by  the  presbytery  of  Lafayette,  Mo.;  in  1857  and  1858 
supphed  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Burlington, 
Iowa;  and  in  1859  was  ordained  and  instidled  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Hillsborough,  Ili,  where  he  died,  Feb.  28, 
1864.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  a  roinbter  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary ability  and  attainments.  As  a  Christian,  his  life 
was  religion  exemplified ;  as  a  preacher,  he  was  earnest 
and  instructive,  and  often  eloquent  and  impressive.  His 
sermons  were  doctrinal,  and  at  the  same  time  intensely 
practical.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  Almanac^  1864,  p. 
101 

Bflitchell,  William  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Virginia  Feb.  16, 
1815.    He  was  educated  with  a  view  to  the  legal  pro- 
fenon,  and  was  afforded  the  best  advantages  within 
reaeh.   While  a  student  at  Tale  he  was  converted,  and 
he  became  convinced  that  his  place  was  in  the  pulpit 
After  much  opposition  at  home,  he  joined  the  Illinois 
Conference  in  1884,  and  was  appointed  to  Lebanon  Cir- 
eiut,  where  he  continued  about  six  months,  and  was  then 
removed  to  Yandalia  Station.  He  afterwards  filled  many 
important  appointments  on  circuits,  stations,  and  dis- 
tricts, all  in  Illinois,  except  one  year  in  Kentucky.   Wil- 
liam W.Mitchell  was  a  good  rather  than  a  great  preach- 
er.   His  last  appointment  was  to  EdwardsviUe  Station. 
During  his  second  year  in  this  station  he  became  se- 
verely afflicted,  so  as  to  disqualiJTy  him  for  pulpit  labors. 
He  consequendy  resigned  his  charge  and  removed  to 
Bichview,  Illinois,  where,  after  severe  suffering  for  al- 
most a  year,  he  died,  March  7, 1869.    See  Minutes  of 
Cmferemxt,  1869,  p.  204. 

Mite  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers.  (Luke  xii, 
59 ;  xxi,  2 ;  Mark  xii,  42)  of  the  Greek  term  Xf  9rr<$v  (ihitij 
hke  a  scale),  a  minute  coin  (Alciphr.  i,  9 ;  Pollux,  On,  ix, 
92),  of  bronze  or  copper  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  A  n- 
tiq,».v,  i£s),  two  of  which  made  a  quadrans  (Mark  xii, 
42),  and  which  was,  therefore,  the  eighth  part  of  the 
Boman  cu,  i.  e.  equal  originally  to  a  little  over  one  miU, 
bat  in  the  time  of  Christ  about  half  a  mill  At  Athens 
it  was  reckoned  as  one  seventh  of  the  x^^ovg  (Suidas, 
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s.  V.  raXavriov).  From  Mark's  explanation,  **  two  mites, 
which  make  a  farthing"  (Xtrrrd  dvo,  '6  ioTi  KoSpavrtiCt 
ver.  42),  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  Kodpavni^ 
or  '*  farthing'*  was  the  commoner  coin,  for  it  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  be  there  spoken  of  as  a  money  of  account, 
though  this  might  be  the  case  in  another  passage  (Matt, 
y,  26).    See  Fabthino. 

Cavedoni  {BibL  Num,  i,  76)  has  supposed  that  Mark 
meant  to  say  "  one  Upton  was  of  the  value  of  one  qua- 
drans,^ for  had  he  intended  to  express  that  two  of  the 
small  pieces  of  money  were  equal  to  a  quadrans^  then  he 
must  have  written  H  ion  instead  of  b  iori  KodpapniQ ; 
and  the  Vulg.  has  also  translated  qtiod  est,  but  not  qucB 
sunt.  This  argument,  however,  is  too  minute  to  be  of 
much  force.  Another  argument  adduced  is  that  the 
words  of  our  Lord  in  the  parallel  passages  of  Matthew 
(v,  26)  and  Luke  (xii,  59)  prove  that  the  quadrans  is  the 
same  as  the  lepUm,  In  the  former  passage  the  words 
are  loxarov  Koipavniv,  and  in  the  latter  ItrxaTov 
\ivt6v.  This  argument,  again,  hardly  merits  an  ob- 
servation, for  we  might  as  well  assume  that  because  we 
say  such  a  thing  is  not  worth  a  penny,  or  not  worth  a 
/arihinfff  therefore  the  penny  and  the  farthing  are  the 
same  coin.  A  third  argument,  deemed  by  Cavedoni  to 
be  conclusive,  assumes  that  the  quadrans  only  weighed 
80  grains,  and  that  if  the  quadrans  equalled  two  leptaj 
there  would  be  coins  existing  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
of  the  weight  of  15.44  grains.  This  argument  is  suffi- 
ciently answered  by  the  fact  that  there  are  coins  of  the 
ethnarch  Archelaus  and  of  the  emperor  Augustus  struck 
by  the  procurators  weighing  so  low  as  18  to  15  grains, 


Copper  Coin  (Xfirrov  or  "mite*')  of  Archelaus. 

(OftMT**— H  P  rHniAor]  wlthlii  bMdcd  drel*. 
£t««rM— PC  NX  [■•MAFzoTt]  abore  •  fslley.) 

and  by  comparing  them  with  others  of  the  same  period 
a  result  can  be  obtained  proving  the  existence  in  Judea 
of  three  denominations  of  coinage — ^the  semis,  the  qua- 
drans, and  the  lepUm,  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lepton 
was  rarely  struck  at  the  time  of  the  evangelists,  yet  it 
must  have  been  a  common  coin  from  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander II  to  the  accession  of  Antigonus  (B.C.  69-B.C. 
40),  and  its  circulation  must  have  continued  long  in 
use.  The  extreme  vicissitudes  of  the  period  may  only 
have  allowed  these  small  copper  coins  to  be  struck. 
They  were  formerly  attributed  to  Alexander  Jannseus, 
but  are  now  given  to  Alexander  II.  They  average  in 
weight  from  20  to  15  grains.    See  Mokbt. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  notice  that  Schlensner  {Lex,  N, 
T,  s.  V.  Kodpatfrrig),  after  Fischer,  considers  the  qua- 
drans of  the  N.  T.,  of  which  the  leplon  was  the  half,  not 
to  have  equalled  the  Roman  quadrans,  but  to  have  been 
the  fourth  of  the  Jewish  as.  The  Jewish  as  is  made  to 
correspond  with  the  half  of  the  half-ounce  Roman  as, 

and  as,  according  to  Jewish  writers,  the  ni9p^&  or 
no'l^t)  was  the  eighth  part  of  the  assar,  or  Jewbh  as 
(Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm,  s.  v.  '^*^DM),  and  as  the  evangelists 
have  understood  thb  word  niS'l^B  to  be  the  kpton,  it 
follows  that  the  quadrans  equalled  dvo  Xcirra.  This 
theory,  however,  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  coins  of  Judsea  with  thoto  struck  at 
Rome  clearly  proves  that  the  quadrans  in  Judsea  was 
the  same  as  the  quadrans  in  Riome.  Moreover,  as  the 
Romans  ordered  that  only  Roman  coins,  weights,  and 
measures  should  be  used  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  (Dion.  Cass,  lii,  20),  it  is  certain  that  there 
can  have  been  no  Jewish  as  or  Jewish  quadrans,  and 
that  all  the  coins  issued  by  the  Jewish  princes,  and  un- 
der the  procurators,  were  struck  upon  a  Roman  stand- 
ard (F.  W.  Madden,  Bist,  of  Jewish  Coinage  and  of 
Money  in  0.  and  X,  T.  p.  296-802>— Kitto,  s.  v. 
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Bfitelli,  GiusEPPi  BIaria,  a  noted  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1634.  He  received  instruction 
from  his  father,  who  was  an  eminent,  fresco  painter  of 
Bologna,  and  afterwards  entered  the  school  of  Flaminio 
Torre.  He  painted  a  (lumber  of  works  for  the  church- 
es of  Bologna,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  St, 
Remero  healing  the  siSky  in  S.  Maria  della  Vita,  a  Piefa, 
in  the  Nunziato,  and  Christ  taken  in  the  Garden,  at  the 
Cappucdm.  He  was  more  distinguished  as  an  engraver, 
and  etched  a  number  of  plates  of  the  most  celebrated 
masters,  as  well  as  many  of  hb  own  designs — among 
the  latter  the  set  of  twenty-six  plates  illustrating  the 
Ttoentyfour  Hour*  of  Human  Felicity,  Bartsch  has 
credited  him  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  prints, 
but  Nagler  increases  the  lisL  He  died  in  1718.  See 
Lanzi's  History  of  Painters,  transl  by  Roecoe  (Lond. 
1847,8  vols.8vo),  iii,  188;  Spooner,  Biog,  History  of  the 
Fine  A  rts  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  669.     (R.  M.  F.) 

BCtth^'cah  (Heb.  Mithkah',  H^HQ,  sweetness,  prob. 
of  the  water  found  there;  Sept.  Ma^ficica),  the  twenty- 
ninth  station  of  the  Israelites  in.  the  desert,  between  Ta- 
rah  and  Hashmonah  (Numb,  xxxiii,  28,  29) ;  perhaps 
at  the  intersection  of  Wady  el-Ghamr  with  Wady  el-Je- 
rafeh.    See  Exode. 

Mith'^nlte  (Heb.  MUhd',  *^}Vm,  patronymic  or 
gentile  apparently  from  *)Xyo,  Me' then,  firmness;  Sept. 
Mo^^avi  v.  r.  Bai^avi ,  Vulg.  AfcUhamtes,  as  if  from 
"{np,  Mat'tan),  an  epithet  of  Joshaphat,  one  of  David's 

body-guard  (1  Chron.  xi,  43) ;  either  from  his  ancestor 
or  native  place,  of  neither  of  which,  however,  is  there 
any  other  mention,  or  further  means  of  determination. 

Bdthra  or  Mtthras  (Greek  Mi^pac;  Sanscrit 
Mitra  or  Mitras),  the  highest  of  the  twenty-eight  seo- 
ond-dass  divinities  of  the  ancient  Persian  Pantheon,  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  Izeds  (Zend.  Ja- 
zata),  the  ruler  of  the  universe.  He  is  spoken  of  as  the 
god  of  the  sun ;  but  he  is  more  properly  Uie  god  of  day, 
and,  in  a  higher  and  more  extended  sense,  the  god  of 
light,  presiding  over  the  movements  and  influence  of 
the  principal  heavenly  bodies,  including  the  five  planets 
uf  the  sun  and  moon.  The  primary  signification  of  the 
word  Mitra  is  a  friend,  and  Mithra  would  therefore  con- 
vey the  representation  of  light  as  the  friend  of  mankind, 
and  as  the  mediator  (juoirtjs)  between  heaven  and 
earth.  Protector  and  supporter  of  man  in  this  life,  he 
watches  over  his  soul  in  the  next,  defending  it  against 
the  impure  ^irits,  and 
transferring  it  to  the 
realms  of  eternal  bliss. 
He  is  all-seeing  and  all- 
hearing,  and,  armed 
with  a  club — ^hb  weap- 
on against  Ahriman 
and  the  evil  Devs — he 
unceasingly  ^  runs  his 
course*"  between  heav- 
en and  earth.  In  this 
character  of  mediator, 
as  well  as  in  some  other 
respects,  he  would  seem 
to  approach  the  charac- 
ter of  Ayrn. 

From  Persia  the  cul- 
tus  of  Mithra  and  the 
mysteries  were  import- 
ed into  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Palestine,  etc, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  some  parts  hu- 
man sacrifices  were 
connected  with  this 
worship.  In  the  days  of 
the  emperors  the  wor- 
ship of  Mithra  found 
its  way  into  Rome,  and 


thence  into  the  different  parts  of  the  Soman  empire, 
and  the  mysteries  of  Mithra  {Hieroeoradca,  Cora- 
dca  Sacra),  which  fell  in  the  Sfving  equinox,  becaow 
famous  even  among  the  many  Roman  festivals.  Hie 
ceremonies  observ^  in  the  initiation  to  these  mvs- 
teries — symbolical  of  the  struggle  between  Ahriman  ind 
Ormuzd  (the  Good  and  the  Evil) — wore  of  the  moet 
extraordinary  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  even  dangerooi 
character.  .Baptism  and  the  paitaking  of  a  mystical 
liquid,  consisting  of  flour  and  water,  to  be  drunk  with 
the  utterance  of  sacred  formulas,  were  among  the  inan- 
gurative  acts.  The  seven  degrees — according  to  the 
number  of  the  planets— were,  1,  Soldiers;  2,  Lions  (in 
the  case  of  men)  or  Hj^senas  (in  that  of  women) ;  8, 
Ravens ;  4,  Degree  of  Perses;  5,  of  Oromios;  ^oi  He- 
lios;  7,  of  Fathers — the  highest — ^who  were  also  called 
Eagles  and  Hawks.  At  firtt  of  a  merry  character— thus 
the  king  of  Persia  was  allowed  to  get  drunk  only  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Mjrsteries — the  solemnities  gradually  as- 
sumed a  severe  and  rigorous  aspect.  Through  Rome, 
where  this  worship,  after  many  vain  endeavors,  was  final- 
ly suppressed  in  AJ>.  878,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it 
found  its  way  into  the  west  and  north  of  Eorope;  and 
many  tokens  of  its  former  existence  in  Germany  are  still 
to  be  found,  for  instance,  such  as  the  Mithra  monuments 
at  Heidenheim,  near  Frankfort- on -the -Main,  and  at 
other  places. 

Among  the  Persians  Mithra  is  pictured  as  a  young 
man,  clothed  with  a  tunic  and  a  Persian  doak,  and 
having  on  his  head  a  Persian  bonnet  or  tiara.  He 
kneels  upon  a  prostrate  bull,  and  while  holding  it  with 
the  left  hand  by  the  nostrils,  with  the  right  he  pfunges 
into  the  shoulder  a  short  sword  or  dagger.  The  bull  is 
at  the  same  time  vigorously  attacked  by  a  dog,  a  ser- 
pent, and  a  scorpion.  The  ancient  monuments  refve- 
sent  him  as  a  beautiful  youth,  dressed  in  Phrygian  gaib, 
kneeling  upon  an  ox,  into  whose  neck  he  plunges  a 
knife ;  several  minor,  varying,  allegorical  emblems  of 
the  sun  and  his  course  sturounding  the  group.  At  timea 
he  is  also  represented  as  a  lion,  or  the  head  of  a  lion. 
The  most  important  of  his  many  festivals  was  his  birth- 
day,  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  December,  the  day  sub- 
sequently fixed — against  all  evidence — as  the  birthday 
of  ChrisL  In  the  early  days  of  the  Church  it  was  not 
an  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  an  apologist  of  the 
inspired  teacher  laying  undue  stress  on  some  points  of 
resemblance  between  Mithraism  and  Christianity,  and 
thus  the  triumphant  march  of  the  latter  was  much  re- 
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tiided.  In  modem  times  Christian  writen  hare  been 
again  induced  to  look  favorably  upon  the  anertion  that 
some  of  our  ecclenastical  usages  (e.  g.  the  institution  of 
the  Christmas  festival)  originated  in  the  cultus  of  Mith- 
raiBm.  Some  writers,  who  refuse  to  accept  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  of  supernatural  origiui  have  even  gone 
Bo  far  as  to  institute  a  dose  comparison  with  the  founder 
of  Christianity ;  and  Dupms  and  others,  going  even  be- 
yond this,  have  not  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  Gospel 
simply  a  brtmck  qf  Mithraim,  The  ablest  reply  to 
these  theories  we  have  from  Creuzer  and  Hardwick. 

Among  the  chief  authorities  on  this  subject  are 
Sainie-Onoix,  Reckerckes  historique»  et  critiques  sur  lea 
n^tiirts  du  pagamitnte,  edited  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  (Par- 
ts, 1817) ;  Bumouf,  Sur  U  YafHOf  p.  S51  sq. ;  Li^aid, 
Btcherche$  sur  le  culte  public  et  ks  mjfsUres  de  Mithra 
(Paris,  1847-8);  O.  Muller,  DenkmaUr  d,  alim  Kunst; 
Creuzer,  Mytkohgie  u.  SrnboUk  (2d  ed.),  i,  238, 261, 841, 
714  sq.;  id.  Das  MUhreum  (Heidelb.  1888);  Schwenk, 
MyiMoffieder  Perser(¥Twak![.lS50);  Soeiy  Vie  Mithras- 
yekeimmsse  (Aarau,  1828) ;  Hammer,  Mithriaka  (Vienna, 
1884) ;  Dupuis,  Origuse  de  tous  les  cultes,  i,  87 ;  Hard- 
wick, Christ  and  other  Masters,  ii,  481-488.  See  Par- 
sees;  Zendavesta.    (J.  H.W.) 

Bdth'^redath  (Heb.  MUhredath',  r^'^inr,  ftom 
the  Pers.  given  bg  Mithras^  see  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  Ueb, 
p.  882,  and  comp.  the  Or.  form  of  the  name  Mt&/M^an|c» 
Lat.  Mithridates ,'  Sept.  M^^p^3aTf|Q  and  M t^pa^anyc)) 
the  name  of  two  Persian  oflkers  after  the  exile. 

1.  The  "  treasurer^  (^2tl)  of  king  Cyrus,  commis- 
uoned  by  him  to  restore  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Tem- 
ple to  Sheshbazzar,  the  Jewish  chief  (Ezra  i,  8).  B.(X 
536. 

2.  One  of  the  governors  of  Samaria,  who  wrote  to 
king  Artaxerxes,  or  Smerdis,  charging  the  Jews  with 
rebellious  designs  in  rebuilding  Jerusalem  (Ezra  iv,  7). 
B.C522. 

Mithrida'tdfl  (MiBptddrric  or  Mt^paSdrrjc),  the 
GoBcized  form  (a.  1  Esdr.  ii,  11 ;  6. 1  Esdr.  ii,  16)  of  the 
Heb.  name  MrruBEDATH  (q.  v.) 

Idtre  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the 
Hebrew  word  rD32Ct)  (mitsne'pheth,  something  rolled 
around  the  head),  spoken  especially  of  the  turban  or 
head-drese  of  the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii,  4,  87,  89; 
xxix,  6 ;  xxxix,  28, 81 ;  Lev.  viii,  9 ;  xvi,  4 ;  for  its  form, 
see  Josephns,  Ant,  iii,  7,  8;  Braun,  De  Vestitu  sacerd, 
Heb.  p.  624  sq. ;  Toppffer,  De  (iaris  sumnd  et  mmorum 
saeerdotunk,  Yitemb.  1722 ;  Funcke,  De  tiara  pontif,  Ebr. 
C;ie8.  1728),  once  of  a  royal  crown  (^'diadem,"*  Ezek. 
xxi,  26) ;  also  7)'^3X  {tsamph%  from  the  same  root),  spo- 
ken of  a  tiara  or  head-band,  e.  g.  of  men  (Job  xxix,  14, 
"  diadem"),  of  women  (Isa.  iii,  28, "  hood"),  of  the  high- 
priest  (Zech.  iii,  5),  and  once  of  the  king  (Iiml  Ixii,  8, 
*<  diadem,"  where  the  text  has  Vfil^  or  q!|9S).  See 
Bo5»kt;  Crown;  Priest. 

HITRE  is  the  name  given  also  to  the  head-dress 
worn  in  solemn  Church  services  by  the  pope,  the  bish- 
ops, abbots,  and  certain 
other  prelates  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.    The 
name,  as  probably  the 
ornament  itself,  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Orient- 
als, although,  in  its 
present  form,  it  is  not 
in  use  in  the  Greek 
Church,  or  in  any  oth- 
er of  the  churches  of 
the  various  Eastern 
rites.    The  Western  mitre  is  a  tall,  tongue-shaped  cap, 
terminating  in  a  twofold  point,  which  is  supposed  to 
sjrmboUze  the  '*  cloven  tongues,"  in  the  form  of  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  imparted  to  the  apostles,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  two  flaps,  which  fall  t)ehind  over  the  shoul- 
ders. 


Roman  Catholic  Mitre. 


Opinion  is  much  divided  as  to  the  date  at  which  the 
mitre  first  came  into  use.  Eusebius,  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzum,  Epiphanius,  and  others  speak  of  an  ornamented 
head-dress  worn  in  the  church;  but  there  is  no  very 
early  monument  or  pictorial  representation  which  exhib- 
its any  head-covering  at  all  resembling  the  modem  mi- 
tre. A  statue  of  St.  Peter,  said  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  seventh  century,  bears  this  mark  of  distinction  in 
the  shape  of  a  round,  high,  and  pyramidal  mitre,  such 
as  those  which  the  popes  have  since  worn,  and  offers, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  its  usage  in 
churches.  The  most  ancient  mitres  were  very  low  and 
simple,  being  not  more  than  from  three  to  six  inches  in 
elevation,  and  they  thus  continued  till  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Since  the  9th  century  the  mitre  is 
found  to  have  been  in  use  quite  extensively.  From  the 
time  of  Leo  IX  until  Innocent  lY  the  mitre  was  worn 
by  cardinals,  and  instances  are  recorded  in  which  the 
popes  granted  permission  to  certain  bishops  to  wear  the 
mitre;  as,  for  example,  Leo  lY  to  Anschar,  bishop  of 
Hamburg,  in  the  nmth  century.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  mitre  had  come  into  general  use, 
they  gradually  increased  in  height  to  a  foot  or  more, 
and  became  more  superbly  enriched ;  their  outlines  also 
presented  a  degree  of  convexity  by  which  they  were 
distinguished  fh>m  the  older  mitres. 

The  mitre,  as  an  ornament,  seems  to  have  descended 
in  the  earliest  times  from  bishop  to  bishop.  Among  the 
Cottonian  MSS.  is  an  order,  dated  July  1, 4  Hen^^'  YI, 
for  the  delivery  to  archbbhop  Chichely  of  the  mitre 
which  had  be^  worn  by  his  predecessor.  It  was  in 
some  cases  a  very  costly  ornament.  Archbishop  Peche- 
ham's  new  mitre,  in  1288,  cost  £178  4«.  Id  The  mate- 
rial used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  mitre  is  very  vari- 
ous, often  consisting  of  the  most  cosUy  stuffs,  studded 
with  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  color  and  material 
differ  according  to  the  festival  or  the  service  in  which 
the  mitre  is  used,  and  there  is  a  special  prayer  in  the 
oonsecratbn  service  of  bishops,  used  in  investing  the 
new  Ushop  with  his  mitre.  The  mitre  of  the  pope  is 
of  peculiar  form,  and  is  generally  called  by  the  name  of 
tiara  (q.v.).  There  are  four  different  mitres  which 
are  now  used  by  the  pope.  These  are  more  or  less 
richly  adorned,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  festivals 
on  which  they  are  to  be  worn.  The  two  horns  of  the  mi- 
tre are  generally  taken  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  cloven 
tongues  of  fire  which  rested  on  each  of  the  apostles  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost 

At  first  the  mitre  was  by  special  favor  conferred  on 
certain  bishops;  gradually  it  became  the  common  right 
of  every  bishop  to  wear  the  mitre,  and  later  its  use  was 
also  permitted  by  special  privilege  to  certain  abbots,  to 
provosts  of  some  distinguished  cathedral  chapters,  and 
to  a  few  other  dignitaries.  (Compare  Walcott,  A  rchts- 
ologyj  p.  888  sq. ;  Binterim,  DenhcUrdigheiten  der  Kirche, 
i,  pt.  ii,  p.  848). 

In  some  of  the  Lutheran  churches  (as  in  Sweden) 
the  mitre  is  worn ;  but  in  the  Church  of  England,  since 
the  Reformation,  the  mitre  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
episcopal  costume ;  it  is  simply  placed  over  the  shield 
of  an  archbishop  or  bishop  instead  of  a  crest  The  mi- 
tre of  a  bishop  has  its  lower  rim  surrounded  with  a  fillet 
of  gold ;  but  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
are  in  the  practice  of  encircling  theirs  with  a  ducal 
coronet,  a  usage  of  late  date  and  doubtful  propriety. 
The  bishop  of  Durham  surrounds  his  mitre  with  an 
earFs  coronet,  in  consequence  of  being  titular  count  pal- 
atine of  Durham  and  earl  of  Sedburgh.  Before  the  cus- 
tom was  introduced  of  bishops  impaling  the  insignia  of 
their  sees  with  their  family  arms,  they  sometimes  dif- 
ferenced their  paternal  coat  by  the  addition  of  a  mitre. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Mittarelli,  Nicoi^s-Jaoques  (also  known  as  Jean- 
BenoTt),  an  Italian  theologian  and  bibliographer,  and 
a  learned  historian,  was  bom  at  Yenioe  Sept  2, 1707.  At 
an  early  age  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Camaldules, 
and  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  at  Florence  and 
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at  Rome,  where  he  eecored  the  friendship  of  the  cardi- 
nal Rezzonioo,  tubeequently  Clement  XIV.  Appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  to 
that  of  theolof^y,  in  the  convent  of  Saint-Michel,  at 
Murano,  near  Venice,  Mittarelli  banished  from  his  teach- 
ing the  scholastic  method,  and  all  the  idle  qnestions  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  Nine  years  later  he  was  sent  to 
Treviso  as  confessor  to  the  monastery  of  Saint-Parisio; 
here  he  was  occupied  in  arranging  the  archives  of  that 
house,  acquired  a  taste  for  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and 
gave  himself  to  researches  in  this  direction.  His  nom- 
inatidn  in  1747  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  his  order 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  libraries  and 
archives  of  a  great  number  of  convents.  He  then  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  writing  a  history  of  his  congregation. 
The  renown  which  this  well-executed  enterprise  gained 
for  him  caused  his  election  in  1760  as  abbot  of  the  con- 
vent of  Saint-Michel  at  Murano,  and  in  1765  as  general 
of  his  order.  In  1770  he  resumed  the  government  of 
the  monastery  of  Saint-Michel,  which  he  kept  until  his 
death.  He  died  Aug.  14, 1777.  Endowed  with  a  pro- 
digious memory  and  a  nice  critical  sense,  Mittarelli  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  Italian  ecclesiastical 
history.  To  all  the  virtues  he  united  an  exemplary 
modesty,  which  many  times  caused  him  to  refuse  the 
honors  offered  him.  From  his  pen  we  have  Memorie 
delta  vida  di  S.Parisio,  monaco  Camaldolese  e  dd  tnonaS' 
tero  de  SS.-CruHna  e  Parisio  di  Treviso  (Venice,  1748, 
8vo) : — Memorie  dei  momutero  delta  S.-Trinita  di  Fa- 
ema  (Faenza,  1749, 8vo) : — Afmalet  Canutldulemes,  qui- 
husplura  tntentntur  turn  cateroM  ItaUco-monasticeu  reSj 
turn  hiatoriam  ecdesiatHcctm  remque  diplomaticam  illuS' 
trantia  (Venice,  1755-1773,  9  vols.  foL);  this  important 
work,  drawn  up  after  the  model  of  the  Atmalet  ordinis 
S,'Benedicti  of  Mabillon,  extends  to  the  year  1764  :— 
Ad Scriptores  rerum  Iktlicarum  CL  MuratorH  cuxessiO' 
net  historia  Faventina  (Venice,  1771,  foL) :— Z>e  Littera- 
tura  FaverUinorum  (Venice,  1776,  foL) :  —  Bibliotheca 
codicum  mntmscriptorum  monasterii  S,'Michadis  de  Mu- 
riano  Venetiarumj  cwn  appendice  Ubrorum  impre9$omm 
Bmculi  XV  (Venice,  1769,  fol.).  See  Fabroni,  Fito  Italo' 
rum ;  Tipaldo, Biogr,degli  ItcUiani  illustrif  x,  140;  Jage- 
mann,  Magazin  der  iialidniMchen  Literatur^  voL  iv ;  Hii^ 
sching, /Tu/or.  liter,  Handbuch,—l{oe{etf  Nouv,  Biog.  Gi- 
tUralff  s.  V. 

Mityle'nd  (MirvXi?!^,  Acts  xx,  14 ;  written  also 
MytHe'ney  MvriXi^i^,  which  is  the  older  and  more  ac- 
curate form  [see  Tzchucke,  ad  MeL  II,  ii,  484  J  ;  of  un- 
ceruin  etymology),  the  capital  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos 
(Ptolemy,  iv,  2, 29),  in  the  iEgsBan  Sea,  about  seven  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  opposite  point  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  a  well-built  town,  with  two  harbors,  but 
un wholesomely  situated  (Vitruvius,  De  Architect,  i,  6). 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Pittacus,  Theophanes,  Theo- 
phrastus,  Sappho,  Alcieus,  and  Diopbanes,  and  was  lib- 
erally supplied  with  literary  advantages  (Strabo,  xiii, 
617 ;  Senec  Help,  ix ;  Pliny,  v,  87 ;  comp.  VelL  Paten, 
ii,  18).  The  town  was  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
buUdings  ("  Mitylene  pulchra,"  Horace,  EpisU  I,  xi,  17 ; 
see  Cicero,  Bull,  ii,  16).  It  had  the  privileges  of  a  free 
city  (Pliny,  A'.  //.  v,  89).  The  apostle  Paul  touched  at 
Mitylene  overnight  between  Assos  and  Chios,  during  his 
third  apostolical  journey,  on  the  way  from  Corinth  to 
Judaea  (Acts  xx,  14).  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  voyage  that  the  wind  was  blowing 
from  the  N.W. ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  in 
the  harbor  or  in  the  roadstead  of  Mitylene  the  ship 
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would  be  sheltered  fW>m  that  wind.  Moreover,  it  ap- 
pears that  Paul  was  there  at  the  time  of  dark  nsooo,  and 
this  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  passing  the  oigfat  there 
before  going  through  the  intricate  passages  to  the  south- 
ward (see  Conybeare  and  Howson*s  Life  of  St,  Pamlj  ii, 
210).  It  does  not  appear  that  any  Christian  Church 
was  established  at  this  place  in  the  apostolic  age.  No 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  ecclesiastical  history  until  a 
late  period;  and  in  the  2d  century  heathenism  was  so 
rife  in  Mitylene  that  a  man  was  annuaUy  sacrificed 
to  Dionysus.  In  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8tb  centuries, 
however,  we  find  bishops  of  Mitylene  present  at  several 
councils  (Magdeburg,  Hist,  Ecdes,  Cent,  ii,  195 ;  v,  6 ;  vi, 
6 ;  vii,  4, 258, 254 ;  viii,  6).  Mitylene  still  exists,  under 
the  designation  of  Meteliny  and  has  given  its  name,  in 
the  form  of  MjfiUm,  to  the  whole  island ;  but  it  is  now 
a  place  of  no  importance  (Toumefort,  Trav,  ii,  115 ;  Oli- 
vier, Voyage^  ii,  98 ;  Sonnini,  Travels  m  Greece,  pi  866). 
The  town  contains  about  700  Greek  houses,  and  4O0 
Turkish ;  its  streets  are  narrow  and  filthy  (Turner,  Tom 
«a  the  Levantj  iii,  299).  See,  generally,  Pauly's  Reale»- 
cyklop,  v,  872  sq. ;  Anthon's  Class,  Did,  s.  v. ;  Smith's 
Diet,  (^ Class,  Geography,  s.  v.;  MH!)ulloch*s  Gazetteer, 

S.V. 

Mixed  marriages,  i.  e.  marriages  between  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  were  strictly  prohitnted  b^  the  Mosaic  law. 
The  New  Testament,  if  it  be  thought  to  contain  no  posi- 
tive prohibition  of  the  intermarriage  of  Christians  and 
heathens,  yet,  to  say  the  least,  strongly  represents  such 
a  proceeding  as  inconsistent  with  a  Christian  professicm 
(1  Cor.  vii,  89;  2  Cor.  vi,  14).  The  eariy  fathers  de- 
nounced the  practice  as  dangerous  and  even  criminal 
(TertuUian,  A  d.  Uxor,  lib.  ii,  c  2-9;  Z>e  Coron,  Mil  c  18; 
Cyprian,  Ad  Quirin,  lib. iii, c  62;  Ambrosius,  De  Abra- 
hamOf  lib.  i,  c.  9 ;  Ep,  lib.  ix,  ef).  70 ;  De  Fide  et  Oper.  c 
19;  Jerome,  In  Jovin,  lib.  i,  c.  10);  and  it  was  after- 
wards positively  prohibited  by  the  decrees  of  ooundk 
and  the  laws  of  the  empire  {Cone,  Chaleed,  c  14 ;  ^  relat, 
i,c.ll;  ///»5er»f.cl5,16,17;  AureUan, u,c  IS;  CW.Jw- 
ftii.lib.i,tit.9,l,6;  Cod  7A«od(M.  lib.  iii,  Ut.  7, 1,2;  lib. 
ix,  tit.  7, 1, 5;  lib.  xvi,  tiL  8, 1, 6).  These  prohibition! 
extended  to  the  marriage  of  Christians  with  Jews,  Vtf 
gans,  Mohammedans,  and  certain  heretics,  namely,  those 
whose  baptism  was  not  admitted  as  valid  by  the  Church. 
The  first  interdiction  of  marriage  with  heretics  on  rec- 
ord is  one  which  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  (Cone,  Laodic.  c  10, 81 ;  see  also  Cone 
Agath,  c  67 ;  Choked,  c  14).  It  does  not  appear  that 
such  marriages,  although  prohibited,  were  declared  nuU 
and  void  whenever  they  had  actually  taken  place:  and 
we  read  of  some  illustrious  examples  of  the  breach  of 
the  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  Monica,  the  mother  of  Aogio- 
tine  (Augustine,  Confess,  lib.  ix,  c  9),  and  Clotildis,  the 
queen  of  Clovis  (Gregorius  Turon.  Hist,  Franc  lib.  ii,  c. 
28),  who  became  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  their 
respective  husbands  to  Christianity. — Riddle,  Christian 
A  ntiquities,  p.  746-749.     See  Dn^ORCE ;  M aiuuagk. 

Mixed  multitade  (3'n9,e're5;  Sept.  ^xi>iirroc, 
Vulg.  promiseuum\  the  designation  of  a  certain  class 
who  went  with  the  Israelites  as  they  journeyed  from 
Raroeses  to  Suocoth,  the  first  stage  of  the  exodus  ftom 
Egypt  (Exod.  xii,  88).  In  the  Targum  the  phrase  is 
vaguely  rendered  **many  foreigners,"  and  Jarchi  ex- 
plains it  as  ^  a  medley  of  outlandish  people."  Aben- 
Ezra  goes  further,  and  says  it  signifies  "  the  Egyptians 
who  were  mixed  with  them,  and  they  are  the  *  mixed 
multitude'  (Sj^DBOK,  Numb,  xi,  4)  who  were  gathered 

to  them."  Jarchi,  on  the  latter  passage,  also  identifies 
the  **  mixed  multitude**  of  Numbers  and  Exodus.  Dar- 
ing their  residence  in  Egypt  marriages  were  naturally 
contracted  between  the  Israelites  and  the  natives,  and 
the  son  of  such  a  marriage  between  an  Israelitish  woom 
and  an  Egyptian  is  especially  mentioned  as  being  stoned 
for  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv,  11),  the  same  law  holding 
good  for  the  resident  or  naturalized  foreigner  as  for  the 
luitive  Israelite  (Josh,  viii,  35).    This  hybrid  race  is  er- 
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idently  alliided  to  by  Jarchi  aod  Aben-Ezra,  and  is  most 
probably  that  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Exodoa. 
Knobel  nndentands  by  the  "mixed  multitude"  the  re- 
mains of  the  Hyksos  who  left  Egypt  with  the  Hebrews. 
Dr.  Kaliach  {Comm,  on  Exod,  zti,  88)  interprets  it  of  the 
native  £g3rptians  whp  were  involved  in  the  same  op- 
pression with  the  Hebrews  by  the  new  dynasty,  which 
invaded  and  subdued  Lower  Egypt ;  and  Kurtz  (Hiit,  of 
Old  Cov,  ii,  812,  Eng.  tr.),  while  he  supposes  the  **  mixed 
multitude"  to  have  been  Egyptians  of  the  lower  classes, 
attribates  their  emigration  to  their  having  **  endured 
the  same  oppression  as  the  Israelites  from  the  proud 
spirit  of  caste  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,"  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  attached  themselves  to  the  He- 
brews, **  and  served  henceforth  as  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawees  of  water."  That  the  **  mixed  multitude"  is  a 
general  term  including  all  those  who  were  not  of  pure 
Israelitish  blood  is  evident;  more  than  this  cannot  be 
positively  asserted.  In  Exodus  and  Numbers  it  proba- 
bly denotes  the  miscellaneous  hangers-on  of  the  He- 
brew camp,  whether  they  were  the  issue  of  spurious 
marriages  with  Egyptians,  or  were  themselves  Egyp- 
tians or  belonging  to  other  nations.  The  same  hap- 
pened on  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  in  Neh.  xiii,  8  a 
slight  clew  is  given  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  **  mixed 
multitude"  may  be  more  definitely  ascertained.  Upon 
reading  in  the  law  ^  that  the  Ammonite  and  the  Moab- 
ite  should  not  come  into  the  congregation  of  God  for- 
ever," it  is  said  **  they  separated  from  Israel  all  the 
mixed  muMtede."  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  relates 
the  expoLumi  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  from  the  Tem- 
ple, of  the  merchants  and  men  of  Tyre  from  the  city, 
and  of  the  foreign  wives  of  Ashdod,  of  Ammon,  and  of 
Moab,  with  whom  the  Jews  had  intermarried.  All  of 
these  were  included  in  the  **  mixed  multitude,"  and  Ne- 
bemiah  adds,  "  Thus  cleansed  I  them  firom  sll^brd^^ 
erg."  The  Targ.  Jon.  on  Numb,  xi,  4  explains  the 
"mixed  multitude"  as  proselytes,  and  this  view  is  ap- 
parently adopted  by  Ewald,  but  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  foundation  for  it--Smith,  s.  v.  See  Minoled 
People. 

Mi'^zar  (Heb.  Mitsar',  *^;:ip,  tmaUnesSy  L  e.  a  2f«& 
of  anything.  Ma  in  Gen.  xix,  20,  etc ;  Sept*  fUJC/o6c,VuJg. 
modicuM,  Auth.  Vers,  margin  ^  little"),  apparently  the 
nanoe  of  a  summit  on  the  eastern  ridge  of  Lebanon  or 
some  contiguous  chain,  not  far  £rom  which  David  lay 
after  escaping  from  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  (Psa.  xlii, 
7).  Others  (with  the  versions  above)  understand  it 
merely  as  an  appellation,  ''the  tmaU  mountain;"  but 
this  is  a  more  harsh  construction,  and  mention  is  made 
in  the  context  of  the  trans-Jordanic  region  of  Hermon, 
not  very  far  from  which  was  Mahanaim,  whither  David 
reUred  (see  Tholuck's  Comment  ad  loo,  who  neverthe- 
less renders  "  the  little  hill").  If  any  particular  spot  is 
intended,  it  must  doubtless  be  sought  in  some  eminence 
of  the  southern  part  of  this  general  range,  perhaps  in 
the  present  JeM  AjUtn^  which  may  have  properly  been 
so  styled  (L  q. "  the  little")  in  contrast  with  the  greater 
elevation  of  Lebanon,  Hermon,  and  Gilead. 

Mix'pah  (Heb.  MUspah'y  HB^p,  Gen.  xxxvi,  49; 
Joah.xi,8;  Judg.  x,17;  xi,  11,84;  xx,  1,5,8;  1  Sam. 
vii,6,ll,12,16;  x,17;  1  Kings  xv,22;  2  Kings  xxv, 
28, 25 :  2  Chron.  xvi,  6 ;  Neh.  iii,  7, 15, 19 ;  Jer.  xl,  6-16 ; 
xli,  1, 8,  €,  10, 14, 16 ;  Hos.  v,  1 ;  always  [except  in  Hos. 
V,  1  ]  with  the  art  noSCl^tl ;  Sept.  Ma<r(n}^a,yuJg.ifa«- 
pka  ;  but  in  Gen.  xxxi,  49,  Sept.  opamcVulg.  omits ;  1 
Sam.  vii,  &-18;  Tulg.  Matphath;  1  Kings  xv,  22,  Sept. 
OKoirui;  2  Chron.  xvi,  6,  Maa^;  Neh.  iii,  19,  Ma<r^ 
T.  r.  yiaafai;  Hob,  v,  1,  tncomdy  tpecttlaiio\  or  Miz''- 
peh  (Heb.  Mittpeh%  t^^XO,  Josh,  xi,  8;  Judg.  xi,  29; 
1  Sam.  vi,  5, 6,  7 ;  xxii,  8 ;  with  the  art  Josh,  xy,  88; 
xviii,  26 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  24 ;  Sept  Maearfi^,  but  ffKovta 
in  Judg.  xi,  29;  Ma(T(ny0<t&  in  1  Sara,  xxii,  8;  Yulg.  If a»- 
pkoj  but  Matphe  in  Josh,  xi,  8;  Mesphe  in  Josh,  xviii, 
26),  the  name  of  several  places  (in  the  Auth.  Vers.  '*Miz- 


pah"  in  Gen.  xxxi,  49;  1  Kings  xv,  22;  2  Kings  xxv, 
28,  25;  2  Chron.  xvi,6;  Neh.  iii, 7, 15, 19;  Jer.  xl,  xli; 
Hos.  Y,  1 ;  elsewhere  "  Mizpeh"),  signifying  properly  a 
beacon  or  wat€hr4ower  (as  in  Isa.  xxi,  8) ;  hence  also  a 
lofhfplacey  whence  one  can  see  far  and  wide  over  the 
country,  whether  furnished  with  a  castle  or  not  (as  in 
2  Chron.  xx,  24). 

1.  A  place  in  Gilead,  so  named  (in  addition  to  its 
other  names,  Gaubed  and  Jboar-sahadutha,  both  sig- 
nifying the  *'  heap  of  witness")  in  commemoration  of 
the  compact  formed  by  Jacob  with  Laban,  who  overtook 
him  at  this  spot  on  his  return  to  Palestine  (Gen.  xxxi, 
49,  where  the  word  M^Xtttl  has  apparently  fallen  out 
of  the  text  by  reason  of  its  similarity  to  the  name  itself, 
so  that  we  should  read  "  and  he  called  the  obelisk  Miz- 
pah"  [see  Gesenius,  The»,  p.  1179].  It  would  seem  that 
the  whole  of  Yerse  49  is  the  language  of  Jacob,  for  it 
contains  a  play  upon  the  Heb.  [Pj2C%  yitsepli]  basis  of 
the  name  Mizpeh,  and  also  appeals  to  Jehovah;  where- 
as Laban  spoke  Aramean,  and  his  language  is  resumed 
with  ver.  50).  This  cannot  be  the  Mizpeh  of  Gilead  (see 
below),  for  it  lay  north  of  Mahanaim,  on  Jacob's  route, 
which  was  southward  towards  the  Jabbok  (xxxii,  2, 22). 
We  are  therefore  to  look  for  it  in  some  of  the  eminences 
of  that  vicinity.  It  probably  never  became  an  inhab- 
ited locality. 

2.  Another  place  east  of  Jordan,  called  Mizpah  op 
Gilead  (Auth.  Vers.  ^Mizpeh"),  where  Jephthah  as- 
sumed his  victorious  command  of  the  assembled  Israel- 
ites (Judg.  X,  17;  xi,  11),  and  where  he  resided  (Judg. 
xi,  84),  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Ramath-Miz- 
PBH  of  Gad  (Josh,  xiii,  26),  and  may  be  identified  with 
Ramath-Gilead  (q.  v.).  Eusebius  names  it  as  a  Le- 
vitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Onomast,  s.  y.  Mao^d), 

3.  Another  place  in  Gilead,  apparently  a  district  in- 
habited by  a  branch  of  the  Hivites,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hermon  (Josh,  xi,  8),  and  so  named  from  a  valley  east 
of  Misrephoth-main  and  opposite  Zidon  (Josh,  xi,  8) ; 
possibly  the  tract  immediately  west  of  Jebel  Heish  (see 
Keil,  Commeid,  ad  loc).  The  idolatries  practiced  in 
this  vicinity  are  alluded  to  in  Hosi  v,  1  (see  Schwarz, 
PakiL  p.  60).  I^ressel  (in  Herzog's  ReaUEiiq^dop.  s.  v.), 
ingeniously  conjecturing  that  Mizpah  (the  fem.  Heb. 
form  of  the  name)  is  properly  the  country  in  general, 
and  Mizpeh  (the  masc.)  an  individual  place  or  town, 
understands  in  this  case  the  land  to  be  the  entire  plain 
of  Paneas  or  Cnsarea  Philipp,  now  called  the  Ard  el- 
Hiileh,  and  the  vailegf  to  be  that  of  the  eastern  source 
of  the  Jordan  from  Jebel  Heish.  Not  much  different  is 
the  view  of  Knobel  and  others  in  their  commentaries, 
thinking  of  the  country  firom  Hasbeiya  southward,  and 
westward  from  Tell  el-Kady,  the  ancient  Dan.  They 
refer  in  confirmation  of  their  views  to  Bobinson*8  ac- 
count {Researches,  iii,  878)  of  a  Druse  village,  built  on 
a  hill  which  rises  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain, 
and  commands  a  noble  view  of  the  great  basin  of  the 
HiUeh ;  it  bears  the  name  of  MutuUeh  or  MeteUeh,  an 
Arabic  word  of  the  same  meaning  as  Mizpah,  and  em- 
ployed to  render  it  in  Gen.  xxxi,  49  by  Saadias.  Comf). 
Seetzen,  Reiaen  durch  Syrien  (BerL  1857-59),  i,  898  sq.; 
Ritter,  Die  Sinai^HaUinsel,  Paldstina  lu  Syrien  (Berl. 
185a<51),  vol  u,  pt  i,  p.  1121  sq. 

4.  A  city  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii,  26),  where  the 
people  were  wont  to  convene  on  national  emergencies 
(Judg.  XX,  1,  8;  xxi,  1,  5,  8;  1  Sam.  vii,  5-16;  x,  17 
sq.).  It  was  afterwards  fortified  by  Asa,  to  protect  the 
borders  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xv,  22 ; 
2  Chron.  xvi,  6).  In  later  times  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  goYemor  under  the  Chaldaeans  (2  Kings 
xxv,  28,  25;  Jer.  xl,  6  sq.;  xli,  1),  and  was  inhabited 
after  the  captivity  (Neh.  iii,  7, 15, 19).  In  the  Jewish 
traditions  it  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  ark 
(see  Jerome,  Qu.  Hebr,  on  1  Sam.  vii,  2 ;  Reland,  A  ntiq, 
i,  vi) ;  but  this  is  possibly  an  inference  fh>m  the  ex- 
pression ''before  Jehovah"  in  Judg.  xx,  1.  Josephus 
frequently  mentions  it  (Mao'^tin;,  i4R^  vi,  2, 1 ;  M<i<r^- 
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del,  vi,  4,  4;  X,  9,  2,  4,  5),  once  identifying  it  with  lU- 
mah  (Matf^a,  viii,  18, 4).  From  the  account  in  1  Sam. 
vii,  5-16,  it  appears  to  have  been  near  Gibeah,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  far  Arom  Ramah,  since  king  Asa 
fortified  it  with  materials  taken  from  that  place ;  and 
that  it  was  situated  on  an  elevated  spot  is  dear  from  its 
name.  On  these  grounds  Dr.  Robinson  {ReaearcheSy  ii, 
144)  inclines  to  regard  the  modem  village  of  Neby  Sam- 
wil  Q*  the  prophet  Samuel**)  as  the  probable  rite  of  Miz- 
pah,  especially  as  in  1  Mace,  iii,  46  it  is  described  as 
"over  against  Jerusalem,"  implying  that  it  was  visible 
from  that  city.  This  place  is  now  a  poor  village,  seat- 
ed upon  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  about  600  feet  above  the 
plain  of  Gibeon,  being  the  most  conspicuous  object  in 
all  the  vicinity.  It  contains  a  mosque,  now  in  a  state 
of.decay,  which,  on  the  ground  of  the  apparently  erro- 
neous identification  with  Ramah,  is  regarded  by  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Moslems  as  the  tomb  of  Samuel  (see 
Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  127).  The  mosque  was  once  a  Latin 
church,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  upon  older  founda- 
tions, and  probably  of  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  There 
are  many  traces  of  former  dwellings.  The  modem 
hamlet  clusters  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  mosque.  The 
houses,  about  twelve  in  number,  are  either  ancient  or 
composed  of  ancient  materials.  Their  walls  are  in  places 
formed  uf  the  living  rock  hewn  into  shape,  and  some 
of  the  little  courts  are  excavated  to  the  depth  of  sev- 
eral feet  There  is  thus  an  air  of  departed  greatness 
and  high  antiquity  about  the  pUuie,  which,  added  to  its 
commanding  situation,  gives  it  an  inexpresrible  charm 
(Porter,  Hand-book^  p.  216;  comp.  Tobler,  Zwei  BQcker 
Topagraphie  tfon  Jerusalem  u,  seme  Ufngebungen  [  Beri. 
1853, 1854],  ii,  874  sq.).  Mr.  WilUams  (in  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Greek  cutd  Roman  Geog,  s.  v.)  doubts  this  location, 
urging  that  Jer.  xli,  5,  6  appears  to  require  a  porition 
more  directly  on  the  great  route  from  Jerusalem  to  Sa- 
maria; but  Neby  Samwil  is  exactly  on  the  route  by 
which  Johanan  overtook  the  murderer  of  (^edaliah  (Jer. 
xli,  12 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  ii,  13).  He  suggests  the  modem 
village  Shaphat,  lying  upon  the  ridge  anciently  called 
Scopus,  as  more  likely  to  have  been  Mizpah ;  and  Stan- 
ley {Sinai  and  Palestinef  p.  222)  argues  for  a  similar 
identity  on  the  ground  of  the  common  signification  of 
these  latter  (i.  q.  loolxmt).  This  last  place,  however,  is 
described  by  Josephos  {Ant,  xi,  8,  5)  in  very  different 
terms  from  Mizpah  (ut  sup,)^  and  Jerusalem  is  not  viri- 
ble  from  Shaphat  (for  which  Dr.  Bonar  likewise  con- 
tends, Land  of  Promise^  Append,  viii).     See  Ramah. 

5.  A  town  in  the  plains  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  88). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  identify  it  with  a  place  which  in 
their  time  bore  the  name  of  Maspha  {Onomast.  s.  v. 
Macr^d),  on  the  borders  of  Eleutheropolis,  northward,  on 
the  road  to  Jerusalem ;  perhaps  the  present  Tell  es-Sa- 
fieh  (Schwarz,  PaleMt,  p.  103),  the  AUta  Spwula  of  the 
Crusaders  (Robinson,  Researches^  ii,  862-867),  which 
was  probably  the  Gath  (q.  v.)  of  later  Biblical  times. 

6.  A  townofMoab  to  which  David  took  his  parents, 
lest  they  might  be  involved  in  SauFs  persecution  of 
himself  (1  Sam.  xxii,  8).  His  placing  them  there  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Moabitish  king  implies  that  it 
was  the  chief  city,  or  royal  residence  of  the  Moabites; 
and  under  that  view  we  may,  perhaps,  identify  it  as  an 
appellative  (i.  q.  the  acropolis  or  stronghold  of  Moab) 
with  KiR-MoAB  (q.  v.)  or  Kerak, 

Miz'par  (Heb.  Mispar',  "^BOp,  number,  as  often; 
Sept.  Maa^dp)f  one  of  the  leading  Israelites  who  ac- 
companied Zeorubbabel  on  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  ii,  2),  in  the  parallel  passage  (Neh.  vii,  7)  called 
by  the  equivalent  name  Mispereth.    B.C.  586. 

Bfiz'peh.    See  Mizpah;  Ramath-Mizpeh. 

Bfiz'ralm  (Heb.  MUsra'yim,  D^^^p,  if  of  Heb. 
origin,  meaning  two  mounds  or  fortresses  [see  Mazor]  ; 
but  the  word  is,  perhaps,  of  foreign  [Egyptian  or  even 
Arabic]  derivation;  Sept.  Mfapatv ;  but  usually  in  all 
the  verrions,  "Egypt"  or  "Egyptians"),  the  name  by 
Mch  the  Hebrews  generally  designated  Egypt,  appar- 


ently from  its  having  been  peopled  by  Mizraim,  the 
second  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x,  6, 18).  B.C.  poet  2518.  See 
also  ABKLrMiZRAiic.  The  name  is  in  the  dual  fonn, 
doubie  Eg^j  and  seems  to  have  originally,  among  the 
Hebrews  at  least,  denoted  lower  and  upper  Eggpi  by 
zeugma,  as  we  now  say  the  two  J^idUes,  for  Sicily  and 
Naples  (Gen.  xlv,  20 ;  xlvi,  84 ;  xlvii,  6, 18>  This  ori- 
gin appears  to  have  been  afterwards  left  out  of  view, 
and  the  dual  form  is  sometimes  so  employed  as  not  to 
include  Pathros  or  Upper  Egypt  (Isa.  xi,  11 ;  Jer.  xliv, 
15).  Some  writers  ineptly  refer  the  dual  form  of  Miz- 
raim to  the  two  parts  of  Egypt  as  divided  by  the  Nik. 
Lower  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  designated  by  the 
name  Mazor  (2  Kings  xix,  24 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  25).  The 
ancient  Hebrew  name  Miznim  is  still  preserved  in  the 
abbreviated  form  Muxr,  the  existing  Arabic  name  of 
Egypt.    SeeEoTPT. 

Bfiz^'sah  (Heb.  Mizzak',  mp,  despair  ;  Sept.  Mo^f , 
in  Chron.  MoxOt  the  last  named  of  the  four  sons  of 
Reuel,  the  son  of  Esau  by  Bashemath  (Gen.  xxxvi,  13; 
1  Chron.  i,  87),  and  a  petty  chieftain  of  the  Edomites 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  17).  B.C.  considerably  poet  1927.  The 
settlements  of  his  descendants  are  believed  by  Mr.  For- 
ster  {HisL  Geog,  of  Arab,  ii,  55)  to  be  indicated  in  the 
fitoavirtiQ  koXtoq,  or  Phiat^i/iKiii,  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Mna^'flOn  {UvAoatVj  perh.  reminding),  a  Christian 
with  whom  Paul  lodged  during  his  last  visit  at  Jerusa- 
lem (Acts  xxi,  16).  A.D.  55.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Cyprus,  bat  an  inhaUtant  of  Jerusalem,  like 
Barnabas  (comp.  Acts  xi,  19,  20).  He  was  well  known 
to  the  Christians  at  Cnsarea,  and  may  have  been  a  friend 
of  Barnabas  (Acts  iv,  86),  but  appears  not  to  have  been 
before  this  acquainted  with  Paul  Some  think  that  he 
was  converted  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  while  at  Cypnis 
(Acts  xiii,  9);  but  the  dcaignation  "an  old  disciple' 
(jApxaloQ  fio^rriQ)  has  more  generally  induced  the 
condurion  that  he  was  converted  by  Jesus  himself,  and 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  seventy  (see  Koinol,  Commeml. 
adloc). 

Mo'ttb  (Heb.  Afoab\  nit'lTS,  water  [I  e.  seed]  of  ha 
father,  with  allurion  to  his  incestuous  origin  [see  be- 
low]; Sept.  Mwa/3),  the  son  of  Lot  and  his  eldes^ 
daughter,  and  founder  of  the  Moabitish  people  (Gen. 
xix,  80-88).  ac.  2063.  Moab  is  also  used  for  the 
country  or  territory'  of  the  Moabites  (Jer.  xlviii,  4) ;  and 
also  for  the  people  of  Moab  (Numb,  xxii,  3-14;  Judg. 
iii,  80;  2  Sam.  viu,  2;  2  Kings  i,  1;  Jer.xlviii,  11,  IS). 
The  **  Plains  of  Moiab,"  near  Jericho,  was  the  last  station 
of  the  Hebrews  in  their  journey  to  Canaan  (Numb,  xxi, 
88 ;  xxii,  1 ;  xxxiii,  48).  The  proper  territory  of  the 
Moabites,  more  fully  called  the  feld  of  Moab  (Rnth  i, 
1,  2,  6;  ii,  6;  iv,  8),  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Seaand 
the  Jordan,  strictly  on  the  south  of  the  torrent  Amon 
(Numb,  xxi,  18,  26;  Judg.  xi,  18);  but  in  a  wider  sense 
it  included  also  the  region  anciently  occupied  by  the 
Amorites  over  against  Jericho,  usually  called  the  plaim 
(deserts)  of  Moab  (Numb,  xxii,  1;  xxiv,  8;  xxxi,  12; 
xxxiii,  49,  50 ;  xxxv,  1 ;  Deut.  xxxiv,  1) ;  or  elsewhere 
simply  the  land  of  Moab  (Dent,  i,  5 ;  xxviii,  69 ;  xxxli, 
49 ;  xxxiv,  5) ;  which  latter  region  was  afterwards  a»- 
signed  to  the  Renbenites,  but  during  the  captivity  was 
again  occupied  by  the  Moabites  (see  Isa.  xv,  xvi';  Jer. 
xlviii).  It  is  now  called  the  district  ofKeraky  from  the 
city  of  that  name,  anciently  Kii^Moah. — Gesenios.  See 
Moabttb;  Pahath-Moab. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  the  name,  **  various  explana- 
tions have  been  proposed.  (1.)  The  Sept.  inserts  the 
words  Xiyovaa  *  ur  rov  irarfyd^  /uw,  saying  '  fVom  my 
father,'  as  if  3K7S.  This  is  followed  bv  the  old  inter- 
preters;  as  Josephus  {Ant.  i,  11,  5),  Jerome's  QumsL 
ffebr,  in  Genesim,  the  gloss  of  the  Pseudo-JomTaigum ; 
and  in  modem  times  by  De  Wette  {Bibel),  Tuch  {Gen, 
p.  870),  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  {B,  fUr  UngelehriaC).  (S.) 
By  Hiller  {Onom.  p.  414)  and  Simon  {Onom.  p.  479)  it  is 
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derived  ftom  3fi(  K^iia,  *  ingressus,  i  e.  coitus,  patria.' 
(3.)  RoEenmUOer  (see  Schumann,  Genens,  p.  302)  pro- 
poses to  treat  *I9  as  equivalent  for  D^^*  wateTf  in  accord- 
ance with  the  figure  employed  by  Balaam  in  Numb, 
xxiv,  7  (as  above  adopted).  This  is  countenanced  by 
Jerome — *  aqua  patema'  (jComm,  in  Mic  vi,  8) — and  has 
the  great  authority  of  Gesenius  in  its  favor  {The*,  p. 
775  a) ;  also  of  FUrst  {Handwb,  p.  707)  and  Bunsen  (Bibel' 
werfc).  (4.)  A  derivation,  probably  more  correct  etymo- 
logically  than  either  of  the  above,  is  that  suggested  by 
Uaurer  ftom  the  root  3K^,  *to  desire*— Hhe  desirable 
land"— irith  reference  to  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  re- 
gion occupied  by  Moab  (see  also  Fttrst,  Hiib,  p.  707  6). 
No  hint,  however,  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Bible 
teoords  of  such  an  origin  of  the  name"  (Smith). 

MOAB,  Plaihb  of  (afijlia  riis'j?,  Arboth'  Moab% 
DeterU  qfMoab^  a  plain  east  of  the  Jordan,  opposite 
Jericho  ^umb.  xxii,  1 ;  xxvi,  68 ;  Josh,  xiii,  82),  where 
the  Israelites  under  Moses  pitched  their  encampment 
on  their  way  into  Canaan  (Numb,  xxxi,  12;  xxxiii, 
48  sq.;  Deut.  i,  1,  5),  in  the  vicinity  of  Nebo  (Deut 
xxxi V,  1,8).  It  is  the  level  spot  in  the  great  depression 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  Wady  Mojeb  (the  Amon) 
and  Wady  Waleh,  which  is  now  called  El-Kura  (Burck- 
hardt,  ii,  682),  and  thence  northward.  It  then  belonged 
to  the  Amorites  (Numb,  xxi,  22  sq.),  but  earUer  to  the 
Moabitea,  whence  it  had  its  name.  In  the  division  of 
the  coontry  it  fell  to  the  Gaditesand  Reubenites  (Numb, 
xxxii,  83  sq. ;  Joeh.  xiii,  32)^— Winer,  i,  408 ;  ii,  98.    See 

MOABITE. 

Mo'&bite  (Heb.  MoSbi',  *^2KiQ,  a  Gentile  ftom 
JfooA,  Deut.  xxiii,  24;  Neh.  xiii^  1;  fem.  n-^SKiia,  2 
Chron.  xxiv,  26 ;  or  njnx'ia,  Ruth  i,  22,  etc  \  plur. 
ri^2Kil3,  Ruth  i,  4;  I  Kings  xi,  1,  a  MoabUfst,  or 
*^  woman  of  Moab  f  once  rendered  "  Moabitish,"  Ruth 
ii,  6),  the  designation  of  a  tribe  descended  ftom  Moab 
the  son  of  Lot,  and  consequently  related  to  the  Hebrews 
(Gen.  xix,  87).  In  the  following  account  of  them  we 
largely  follow  that  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  ike  Bible, 

L  LoectUfy  and  Early  History^ — Zoar  was  the  cradle 
of  the  race  of  Lot.  Although  the  exact  position  of  this 
town  has  not  been  determined,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  situated  on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
From  this  centre  the  brother^tribes  spread  themselves. 
Aomion  (q.  v.),  whose  disposition  seems  throughout  to 
have  been  more  roving  and  unsettled,  went  to  the  north- 
east and  took  possession  of  the  pastures  and  waste  tracts 
which  lay  outside  the  district  of  the  mountains;  that 
which  in  eariier  times  seems  to  have  been  known  as 
Ham,  and  inhabited  by  the  Zuzim  or  Zamzummim 
(Gen.  xiv,  6 ;  Deut.  ii,  20).  The  Moabites,  whose  habits 
were  more  aettied  and  peaceful,  remained  nearer  their 
original  seat.  The  rich  highlands  which  crown  the 
eastern  ride  of  the  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  extend 
noithwaids  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Gikad, 
appear  at  that  early  date  to  have  borne  a  name,  which 
in  its  Hebrew  form  is  presented  to  us  as  Shaveh-Kiria- 
thaim,  and  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  branch  of  the 
great  race  of  the  Rephaim.  Like  the  Horim  before  the 
descendants  of  £sau,  the  Avim  before  the  Philistines,  or 
the  indigenous  races  of  the  New  World  before  the  set- 
tleiB  ftom  the  West,  this  ancient  people,  the  £mim, 
gradually  became  extinct  before  the  Moabites,  who  thus 
obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  rich  elevated 
tract  refenred  to — a  district  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  length 
by  ten  or  twelve  in  width,  the  celebrated  Belka  and 
Kenk  of  the  modem  Arabs,  the  most  fertile  on  that 
side  of  Jordan,  no  less  eminently  fitted  for  pastoral  pur- 
suits than  the  maritime  plains  of  Philistia  and  Sharon, 
on  the  west  of  Palestine,  are  for  agriculture.  With  the 
highlands  they  occupied  also  the  lowlands  at  their  feet, 
the  plain  which  intervenes  between  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  and  the  one  perennial  stream  of  Palestine, 
and  through  which  they  were  enabled  to  gain  access  at 
pleasure  to  the  fords  of  the  river,  and  thus  to  the  coun- 


try beyond  it.  Of  the  valuable  district  of 'the  high- 
lands they  were  not  allowed  to  retain  entire  possession. 
The  wariike  Amorites^either  forced  ftom  their  original 
seats  on  the  west,  or  perhaps  lured  over  by  the  increas- 
ing prosperity,  of  the  young  nation — crossed  the  Jordan 
and  overran  the  richer  portion  of  the  territory  on  the 
north,  driving  Moab  back  to  his  original  position  behmd 
the  natural  bulwark  of  the  Amon.  The  plain  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  the  hot  and  humid  atmosphere  of  which 
had  perhaps  no  attraction  for  the  Amoritiah  mountain- 
eers, appears  to  have  remained  in  the  power  of  Moab. 
When  Israel  reached  the  boundary  of  the  country,  this 
contest  had  only  very  recentiy  occurred.  Sihon,  the 
Amoritish  king  under  whose  command  Heshbon  had 
been  taken,  was  stiU  reigning  there— the  ballads  com- 
memorating the  event  were  still  ft^sh  in  the  popular 
mouth  (Numb,  xxi,  27-80). 

Of  these  events,  which  extended  over  a  period,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  Bible  chronology,  of  not  less 
than  500  years,  from  the  destmction  of  Sodom  to  the 
arrival  of  Israel  on  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land, 
we  obtain  the  above  outline  only  from  the  ftagments  of 
ancient  documents,  which  are  found  embedded  in  the 
records  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  (Numb,  xxi,  26- 
30;  Deut.  ii,  10,11). 

The  position  into  which  the  Moabites  were  driven  by 
the  incursion  of  the  Amorites  was  a  very  circumscribed 
one,  in  extent  not  so  much  as  half  that  which  they  had 
lost.  But  on  the  other  hand  its  position  was  much 
more  secure,  and  it  was  well  suited  for  the  occupation 
of  a  people  whose  disporition  was  not  so  warlike  as  that 
of  their  neighbors.  It  occupied  the  southern  half  of  the 
high  table-lands  which  rise  above  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  On  every  side  it  was  strongly  fortified 
by  nature.  On  the  north  was  the  tremendous  chasm  of 
the  Amon.  On  the  west  it  was  limited  by  the  preci- 
pices, or  more  accurately  the  cli£fs,  which  descend  idmost 
perpendicularly  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  are  inter- 
sected only  by  one  or  two  steep  and  narrow  passes. 
Lastly,  on  the  south  and  east  it  was  protected  by  a  half- 
circle  of  hills,  which  open  only  to  allow  the  passage  of  a 
branch  of  the  Amon  and  another  of  the  torrents  which 
descend  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description  that 
the  territory  occupied  by  Moab  at  the  period  of  its 
greatest  extent,  before  the  invasion  of  the  Amorites,  di- 
vided itself  naturally  into  three  distinct  and  independ- 
ent portions.  Each  of  these  portions  appears  to  have 
had  its  name,  by  which  it  is  almost  invariably  designat- 
ed. (1)  The  enclosed  "comer*'  or  canton  south  of  the 
Amon  was  the  <<  field  of  Moab"  (Ruth  i,  1,  2,  6,  etc.). 
(2)  The  more  open  rolling  country  north  of  the  Amon, 
opposite  Jericho,  and  up  to  the  bills  of  Gilead,  was  the 
"land  of  Moab"  (Deut.  i,  5 ;  xxxii,  49,  etc.).  (8)  The 
smik  district  in  the  tropical  depths  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
taking  its  name  from  that  of  the  great  valley  itself— the 
Arabah — ^was  the  Arboth-Moab,  the  dry  regions— in  the 
A.  V.  very  incorrecUy  rendered  the  "  plains  of  Moab" 
(Numb,  xxii,  1,  etc). 

II.  Connection  with  the  Israelites. — Outside  of  the  hills, 
which  enclosed  the  "  field  of  Moab,"  or  Moab  proper,  on 
the  south-east,  and  which  are  at  present  called  the  Jebel 
Um-Karaiyeh  and  Jebel  el-Tarfuyeh,  lay  the  vast  past- 
ure-grounds of  the  waste,  uncultivated  country,  or  "^id- 
bar,"  which  is  described  as  "  facing  Moab"  on  the  east 
(Numb,  xxi,  11).  Through  this  latter  district  Israel 
appears  to  have  approached  the  Promised  Land.  Some 
communication  had  evidentiy  taken  place,  though  of 
what  nature  it  is  impossible  clearly  to  ascertain.  For 
while  in  Deut.  ii,  28,  29  the  attitude  of  the  Moabites  is 
mentioned  as  friendly,  this  seems  to  be  contradicted  by 
the  statement  of  xxiii,  4;  while  in  Judg.  xi,  17,  again, 
Israel  is  said  to  have  sent  from  Eladesh  askuig  permis- 
sion to  pass  through  Moab — a  permission  which,  like 
Edom,  Moab  refused.  At  any  rate,  the  attitude  perpet- 
uated by  the  provisions  of  Deut.  xxiii,  8 — a  provision 
maintiuned  in  full  force  by  the  latest  of  the  Old-Tes- 
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ument  reformers  (Neh.  xiii,  1,  2,  28) — is  one  of  hostQ- 
ity.   See  Noldeke,  Die  A  fnaUkUen,  etc.  (Gdtt.  1864),  p.  3. 

1.  Bat  whatever  the  communicatioii  may  have  been, 
the  result  was  that  Israel  did  not  traverse  Moab,  but, 
taming  to  the  right,  passed  outside  the  mountains 
through  the  "  wilderness,*^  by  the  east  side  of  the  ter- 
ritory above  described  (Deut.  ii,  ;8;  Judg.  xi,  18),  and 
finally  took  up  a  position  in  the  country  north  of  the 
Amon,  from  which  Moab  had  so  lately  been  ejected. 
Here  the  head>quarters  of  the  nation  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  while  the  conquest  of  Bashan  was  tak- 
ing eflect.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  visit  of 
Balaam  took  place.  The  whole  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  little  comer 
occupied  by  Moab,  was  in  possession  of  the  invaders, 
and  although  at  the  period  in  question  the  main  body 
had  descended  from  the  upper  level  to  the  plains  of 
Shittim,  the  Arboth-Moab,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  yet  a 
great  number  must  have  remained  on  the  upper  level, 
and  the  towns  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  ravine  of  the 
Aroon  were  still  occupied  by  their  setUementa  (Numb. 
xxi,  24 ;  Judg.  xi,  26).  It  was  a  situation  full  of  alarm 
for  a  nation  which  had  already  suffered  so  severely.  In 
his  extremity  the  Moabitub  king,  Balak — ^whose  father 
Zippor  was  doubtless  the  chieftain  who  had  lost  his  life 
in  the  encounter  with  Sihon  (Numb,  xxi,  26) — appealed 
to  the  Midianites  for  aid  (Numb,  xxii,  2-4).  With  a 
metaphor  highly  appropriate  both  to  his  mouth  and  to 
the  ear  of  the  pastoral  tribe  he  was  addressing,  he  ex- 
claims that  "  this  people  will  lick  up  all  round  about  us 
as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field."  What  rela- 
tion existed  between  Moab  and  Midian  we  do  not  know, 
but  there  are  various  indications  that  it  was  a  closer  one 
than  would  arise  merely  from  their  common  descent 
from  Terah.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  {Tarffum  PsrU' 
d(hJ<mathcm  on  Numb,  xxii,  4)  is  that  up  to  this  time 
the  two  had  been  one  nation,  with  kings  taken  alter- 
nately from  each,  and  that  Balak  was  a  Midianite. 
This,  however,  is  in  contradiction  to  the  statements 
of  Genesis  as  to  the  origin  of  each  people.  The  whole 
story  of  Balaam^s  visit  and  of  the  subsequent  events,  both 
in  the  original  narrative  of  Numbers  and  in  the  remark- 
able statement  of  Jephthah — ^whose  words  as  addressed 
to  Ammonites  must  be  accepted  as  literally  accurate — 
bears  out  the  inference  already  drawn  from  the  earlier 
history  as  to  the  pacific  character  of  Moab. 

The  account  of  the  whole  of  these  transactions  in  the 
book  of  Numbers,  familiar  as  we  are  with  its  phrases, 
perhaps  hardly  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ex- 
tremity in  which  Balak  found  himself  in  his  unexpected 
encounter  with  the  new  nation  and  their  might>'  Divin- 
ity. We  may  realize  it  better  (and  certainly  with  grat- 
itude for  the  opportunity)  if  we  consider  what  that  last 
dreadful  agony  was  in  which  a  successor  of  Balak  was 
placed,  when,  all  hope  of  escape  for  himself  and  his  peo- 
ple being  cut  ofT,  the  unhappy  Mesha  immolated  his 
own  son  on  the  wall  of  Kir-haraseth ;  and  then  remem- 
ber that  Balak  in  his  distress  actually  proposed  the 
same  awful  sacrifice — *'  his  first-bora  for  his  transgres- 
sion, the  frait  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  his  soul**  (Mic. 
vi,  7) — a  sacrifice  from  which  he  was  restrained  only  by 
the  wise,  the  almost  Christian  (Matt,  ix,  18;  xii,  7) 
counsels  of  Balaam.  This  catastrophe  will  be  noticed 
in  its  proper  place. 

The  connection  of  Moab  with  Midian,  and  the  com- 
paratively inoffensive  character  of  the  former,  are  shown 
in  the  narrative  of  the  events  which  foUowed  the  de- 
parture of  Balaam.  The  women  of  Moab  are  indeed 
said  (Numb,  xxv,  1)  to  have  commenced  the  idolatrous 
fornication  which  proved  so  destmctive  to  Israel,  but  it 
is  plain  that  their  share  in  it  was  insignificant  com- 
pared with  that  of  Midian.  It  was  a  Midianitish  woman 
whose  shameless  act  brought  down  the  plague  on  the 
camp,  the  Midianitish  women  were  especially  devoted 
to  destruction  by  Moses  (xxv,  16-18 ;  xxxi,  16),  and  it 
was  upon  Midian  that  the  vengeance  was  taken.  £x- 
"^pt  in  the  passage  already  mentioned,  Moab  is  not  once 


named  in  the  whole  transaction.  The  latest  date  at 
which  the  two  names  appear  in  conjunction  is  (band  in 
the  notice  of  the  defeat  of  Midian  ^  in  the  field  of  Moab"* 
by  the  Edomitioh  king  Hadad  ben-Bedad,  which  oc- 
curred five  generations  before  the  establishment  of  the 
monarciiy  d^  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi,  85;  1  Chron.  i,  46)i 
By  the  Jewish  interpreters — e.  g.  Solomon  Jarchi  in  his 
commentary  on  the  passage — this  is  treated  as  implying, 
not  alliance,  but  war  between  Moab  and  Midian  (comp. 
1  Chron.  iv,  22). 

It  is  remarkable  that  Moees  should  have  taken  his 
view  of  the  Promised  Land  from  a  Moabitish  sanctnarv, 
and  been  buried  in  the  land  of  Moab.  It  is  singular, 
too,  that  hb  resting-place  is  marked  in  the  Hebrew  rec- 
ords only  by  its  proximity  to  the  sanctuary  of  that  deity 
to  whom  in  his  lifetime  he  had  been  such  an  enemy. 
He  lies  in  a  ravine  in  the  land  of  Moab,  fiunng  Betb- 
Peor,  L  e.  the  abode  of  Baal-Peor  (Dent,  xxxiv,  6). 

2.  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  relations  of  Moab 
with  Israel  were  of  a  mixed  character.  With  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  whose  possessions  at  their  eastern  end  were 
separated  from  those  of  Moab  only  by  the  Jordan,  they 
had  «t  least  one  severe  struggle,  in  union  with  their 
kindred  the  Ammonites,  and  also,  for  this  time  only, 
the  wild  Amalekites  from  the  south  (Judg.  iii,  12-80). 
The  Moabitish  king,  Eglon,  actuaUy  ruled  and  received 
tribute  in  Jericho  for  eighteen  years,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  was  killed  by  the  Benjamitiah  hero  Eknd, 
and  the  retum  of  the  Moabites  being  intercepted  at  the 
fords,  a  large  number  were  slaughtoed,  and  a  stop  pot 
to  such  incursions  on  their  part  for  the  future.  A  trace 
of  this  invasion  is  visible  in  the  name  oi  Chepbar-ha- 
Ammonal,  the  ^  hamlet  of  the  Ammonites,"  one  of  the 
Benjamitish  towns;  and  another  is  possibly  preserved 
even  to  the  present  day  in  the  name  of  Mukhmas,  the 
modem  representative  of  Michmash,  which  is  by  some 
scholars  believed  to  have  received  its  name  from  Che- 
mosh,  the  Moabitish  deity.  The  feud  continued  with 
tme  Oriental  pertinacity  to  the  time  of  SauL  Of  his 
slaughter  of  the  Ammonites  we  have  full  details  in  1 
Sam.  xi,  and  among  his  other  conquests  Moab  is  espe- 
cially mentioned  (1  Sam.  xiv,  47).  There  is  not,  bow- 
ever,  as  we  should  expect,  any  record  of  it  during  Isb- 
bosbeth*s  residence  at  Mahanaim,  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

But  while  such  were  their  relations  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  the  story  of  Ruth,  on  the  other  hand,  testifies 
to  the  existence  of  a  friendly  intercourse  between  Moab 
and  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  towns  of  Jndah.  Jewish 
tradition  {Targum  Jonathan  bn  Ruth  i,  4)  ascribes  the 
death  of  Mahlon  and  Chilion  to  punishment  for  having 
broken  the  commandment  of  Deut.  xxiii,  8,  but  no  tzace 
of  any  feeling  of  the  kind  is  visible  in  the  book  of  Rath 
itself— which  not  only  seems  to  imply  a  considerable  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  nations,  but  also  a  complete 
ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  precept  in  question,  whicfa 
was  broken  in  the  most  flagrant  manner  when  Ruth 
became  the  wife  of  Boaz.  By  his  descent  from  Rath, 
David  may  be  said  to  have  had  Moabitish  blood  in  his 
veins.  The  relationship  was  suflicient,  especially  when 
combined  with  the  blood-fead  between  Moab  and  Ben- 
jamin, already  alluded  to,  to  warrant  his  visiting  the 
land  of  his  ancestress,  and  committing  his  parents  to  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  Moab,  when  luurd  pressed  b^ 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  8, 4).  But  here  all  friendly  rehitioa 
stops  forever.  The  next  time  the  name  is  mentioned 
is  in  the  account  of  David's  war,  at  least  twenty  yean 
after  the  last-mentioned  event  (2  Sam.  viii,  2 ;  1  Chron. 
xviii,  2).  The  abrapt  manner  in  whidi  this  war  is  in- 
troduced into  the  history  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the 
brief  and  passing  terms  in  which  its  honors  ere  record- 
ed. The  account  occupies  but  a  few  words  in  either 
Samuel  or  Chronicles,  and  yet  it  most  have  been  fbr  the 
time  little  short  of  a  virtual  extirpation  of  the  natoA. 
Two  thirds  of  the  people  were  put  to  death,  while  the  re- 
mainder became  bondmen,  and  were  subjected  to  a  reg- 
ular tribute.  An  incident  of  this  war  is  i»obid>ly  re> 
corded  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  20,  and  1  Chron.  xi,  22.    The 
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ipoik  Uken  from  the  MoabitiBh  cities  and  tanctiiaries 
went  to  swell  the  treuure  acquired  from  the  enemies  of 
Jefaorah,  which  David  was  amassing  for  the  future 
Temple  (2  Sam.  viii,  11,  12;  1  Chron.  xviii,  11).  It 
was  the  first  time  that  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  had 
been  fulfilled — **Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall 
hare  dominion,  and  shall  destroy  him  that  lemaineth 
of  Ar,"  that  is  of  Moabb  So  signal  a  vengeance  can 
only  have  been  occasioned  by  some  act  of  perfidy  or.in- 
sult,  like  that  which  brought  down  a  similar  treatment 
on  the  Ammonites  (2  Sam.  x).  But  as  to  any  such  act 
the  narrative  is  absolutely  silent.  It  has  be^  conject- 
ured that  the  king  of  Moab  betrayed  the  trust  which 
David  r^xMed  in  him,  and  either  himself  killed  Jesse 
and  his  wife,  or  surrendered  them  to  SauL  But  this, 
though  not  improbable,  is  nothing  nsore  than  conjecture. 

It  must  have  been  a  considerable  time  before  Moab 
recovered  from  so  severe  a  blow.  Of  this  we  have  evi- 
dence in  the  fact  of  its  not  being  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  campaign  in  which  the  Ammonites  were 
sobduedf  when  it  is  not  probable  they  would  have  re- 
Craiiied  from  assisting  their  relatives  had  they  been  in  a 
condition  to  do  so.  Throughout  the  reign  of  Solomon 
they  no  doubt  shared  in  the  universal  peace  which  sur- 
rounded Israel;  and  the  only  mention  of  the  name  oc- 
ous  in  the  statement  that  there  were  Moabites  among 
the  foreign  women  in  the  royal  harem,  and,  as  a  natural 
oonaeqoenoe,  that  the  Moabitish  worship  was  tolerated, 
or  poiiapA  encouraged  (1  Kings  xi,  1, 7, 88).  The  high 
place  for  Chemosh,  '^tbe  abomination  of  Moab,"  was 
consecrated  ^'on  the  mount  facing  Jerusalem,*'  where  it 
remained  till  its  '^  defilement"  by  Joeiah  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
18),  nearly  four  centuries  afterwards. 

ft.  At  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  Moab  seems  to 
liave  faOen  to  the  northern  realm,  probably  for  the  same 
reaaon  that  has  been  already  remarked  in  the  case  of 
EgkNi  and  Ehud — that  the  fords  of  Jordan  lay  within 
the  territofy  of  Benjamin,  who  for  some  time  after  the 
separation  dung  to  its  ancient  ally,  the  house  of  Ephra- 
im.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  at  the  death  of  Ahab, 
eighty  yean  later,  we  find  Moab  paying  him  the  enor- 
moM  tribute,  apparently  annual,  of  100,000  rams,  and 
the  same  number  of  wethen  with  their  fleeces;  an 
anaount  which  testifies  at  once  to  the  severity  of  the 
terms  imposed  by  Israel,  and  to  the  remarkable  vigor 
of  character  and  wealth  of  natural  resources  which  could 
enaUe  a  little  countiy  to  raise  year  by  year  this  enor^ 
motts  impost,  and  at  the  same  time  support  its  own  peo- 
ple in  prosperity  and  affluence.  This  affluence  is  shown 
by  the  treasures  which  they  left  on  the  field  of  Bera- 
cboih  (2  Chron.  xx,  25),  no  less  than  by  the  general 
condition  of  the  country,  indicated  in  the  narrative  of 
Joram*s  invasion;  and  in  the  passages  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  which  are  cited  further  on  in  this  article.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Moabites  should  have  seized 
the  moment  of  Ahab*s  death  to  throw  off  so  burdensome 
a  yoke;  but  it  is  surprising  that,  notwithstanding  such 
a  drain  on  their  resources,  they  were  ready  to  incur  the 
risk  and  expense  of  a  war  with  a  state  in  every  respect 
far  their  superior.  Their  first  step,  after  asserting  their 
independence,  was  to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in 
company  with  their  kindred  the  Ammonites,  and,  as 
seems  probable,  the  Mehnnim,  a  roving  semi-Edomitish 
people  from  the  mountains  in  the  south-east  of  Palestine 
(2  Chron.  xx).  The  army  was  a  huge,  heterogeneous 
horde  of  ill-assorted  elements.  The  route  chosen  for 
the  invasion  was  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  thence  along  the  beach,  and  by  the  pass  of  £n-gedi 
to  the  level  of  the  upper  country.  But  the  expedition 
contained  within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  destruo- 
tkm.  Before  they  reached  the  enemy  dissensions  arose 
between  the  heathen  strangers  and  the  children  of  Lot; 
(fistrast  followed,  and  finally  panic ;  and  when  the  army 
of  Jehoehaphat  came  in  sight  of  them  they  found  that 
th^  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  the  extermination 
of  one  half  the  huge  host  by  the  other  half,  and  to  seize 
the  prodigious  booty  which  was  left  on  the  fiekL    Dis- 


astrous as  was  this  proceeding,  that  which  fbUowed  it 
was  even  still  more  so*  As  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  late  events,  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom  united  in  an 
attack  on  Moab.  For  reasons  which  are  not  stated,  but 
one  of  which  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  was  to  avoid 
the  passage  of  the  savage  Edomites  through  Judah,  the 
three  confederate  armies  approached,  not,  as  usual,  by 
the  north,  but  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
through  the  parched  valle3r8  of  Upper  Edom.  As  the 
host  came  near,  the  king  of  Moabs  doubtless  the  same 
Mesha  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Ahab,  assembled  the 
whole  of  his  people,  from  the  youngest  who  were  of  age 
to  bear  the  sword-girdle  (2  Kings  iii,  21),  on  the  boun- 
dary of  his  territory,  probably  on  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
line  of  hills  which  encircles  the  lower  portion  of  Moab, 
overlooking  the  waste  which  extended  below  them  to- 
wards the  east  (comp.  Numb,  xxi,  11 — '^  towards  the 
sun-rising").  Here  they  remained  all  night  on  the 
watch.  With  the  approach  of  morning  the  sun  rose 
suddenly  above  the  horizon  of  the  rolling  plain,  and  as 
his  level  beams  burst  through  the  night-mists  they  re- 
vealed no  masses  of  the  enemy,  but  shone  with  a  blood- 
red  glare  on  a  multitude  of  pools  in  the  bed  of  the 
wady  at  their  feet  They  did  not  know  that  these 
pools  had  been  sunk  during  the  night  by  the  order  of 
a  mighty  prophet  who  was  with  the  host  of  Israel, 
and  that  they  had  been  filled  by  the  sudden  flow  of 
water  nishing  from  the  distant  highlands  of  Edom.  To 
them  the  conclusion  was  inevitable :  the  army  had,  like 
their  own  on  the  late  occasion,  fallen  out  in  the  night; 
these  red  pools  were  the  blood  of  the  slain ;  those  who 
were  not  killed  had  fled,  and  nothing  stood  between 
them  and  the  pillage  of  the  camp.  The  cry  of  "  Moab 
to  the  spoil !"  was  raised.  Down  the  slopes  they  rushed 
in  headlong  disorder.  But  not,  as  they  expected,  to 
empty  tents;  they  found  an  enemy  ready  prepared  to 
reap  the  result  of  his  ingenious  stratagem.  Then  oc- 
cuired  one  of  those  scenes  of  carnage  which  can  happoi 
but  once  or  twice  in  the  existence  of  a  nation.  The 
Moabites  fled  back  in  confusion,  followed  and  cut  down 
at  every  step  by  their  enemies.  Far  inwards  did  the 
pursuit  reach,  among  the  cities  and  farms  and  orchards 
of  that  rich  district;  nor  when  the  slaughter  was  over 
wais  the  horrid  work  of  destruction  done.  The  towns, 
both  fortified  and  unfortified,  were  demolished,  and  the 
stones  strewed  over  the  carefully -tilled  fields.  The 
fountains  of  water,  the  life  of  an  Eastern  land,  were 
choked,  and  all  timber  of  any  size  or  goodness  felled. 
Nowhere  else  do  we  hear  of  such  sweeping  desolation ; 
the  very  besom  of  destruction  passed  over  the  land.  At 
last  the  struggle  collected  itself  at  Kir-haiaseth,  appar- 
ently a  newly-constructed  fortress,  which,  if  the  modem 
Kerak — and  there  is  every  probability  that  they  are 
identical— may  well  have  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the 
allied  kings  in  its  native  impregnability.  Here  Mesha 
took  refuge  with  his  family  and  with  the  remnants  of 
his  army.  The  heights  around,  by  which  the  town  is 
entirely  commanded,  were  covered  with  slingers,  who — 
armed  partly  with  the  ancient  weapon  of  David  and  of 
the  Benjamites,  partly  perhaps  with  the  newly-inrented 
machines  shortly  to  be  famous  in  Jerusalem  (2  Chron. 
xxvi,  15) — dischaiged  their  volleys  of  stones  on  the 
town.  At  length  the  annoyance  could  be  borne  no 
longer.  Then  Mesha,  collecting  round  him  a  forlorn 
hope  of  700  of  his  best  warriors,  made  a  desperate  sally, 
with  the  intention  of  cutting  his  way  through  to  hu 
special  foe,  the  king  of  Edom.  But  the  enemy  were 
too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  driven  back.  And  then 
came  a  fitting  crovm  to  a  tragedy  already  so  terrible. 
An  awful  spectacle  amazed  and  horrified  the  besiegers. 
The  king  and  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
mounted  the  wall,  and,  in  the  sight  of  the  thousands 
who  covered  the  sides  of  that  vast  amphitheatre,  the 
father  killed  and  burned  his  child  as  a  propitiatory  sac- 
rifice to  the  cruel  gods  of  his  country.  It  was  the  same 
dreadful  act  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Balak  had  been 
so  neariy  tempted  in  his  extremity.    But  the  danger. 
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though  perhaps  not  really  greater  than  his,  was  more 
imminent;  and  Mesha  had  no  one  like  Balaam  at  hand 
to  counsel  patience  and  submiasion  to  a  mightier  Power 
than  Ohemosh  or  Baal-Peor.    See  Mesha. 

Hitherto,  though  able  and  ready  to  fight  when  neces- 
sary, the  Moabites  do  not  appear  to  have  been  a  fighting 
people;  perhaps,  as  suggested  elsewhere,  the  Ammon- 
ites were  the  warriors  of  the  nation  of  Lot.  But  this 
disaster  seems  to  have  altered  their  disposition,  at  any 
rate  for  a  time.  Shortly  after  these  events  we  hear  of 
"  bands" — that  is,  pillaging,  marauding  parties — of  the 
Moabites  making  their  incursions  into  Israel  in  the 
spnng,  as  if  to  spoil  the  early  com  before  it  was  fit  to 
cut  (2  Kings  xiii,  20).  With  Edom  there  must  have 
been  many  a  contest.  One  of  these  marked  by  savage 
vengeance — recalling  in  some  degree  the  tragedy  of 
Kir-baraseth— is  alluded  to  by  Amos  (ii,  1),  where  a 
king  of  Edom  seems  to  have  been  killed  and  burned  by 
Moab.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the  incidenu  of  the 
battle  of  Kir-haraseth  itself,  occurring  perhaps  after  the 
Edomites  had  parted  fipom  Israel,  and  were  overtaken 
on  their  road  home  by  the  furious  king  of  Moab  (Gese- 
nius,  Jetakij  i,  504) ;  or,  according  to  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (Jerome,  on  Amos  ii,  1),  it  was  a  vengeance  still 
more  savage  because  more  protracted,  and  lasting  even 
beyond  the  death  of  the  king,  whose  remains  were  torn 
from  his  tomb,  and  thus  consumed. 

In  the  ^  Burden  of  Moab**  pronounced  by  Isaiah  (ch. 
XV,  xvi)  we  possess  a  document  full  of  interesting  de- 
tails as  to  the  condition  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  B.C.  726.  More  than  a 
century  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  the  great  calamity 
to  which  we  have  just  referred.  In  that  interval  Moab 
has  regained  all,  and  more  than  all,  of  his  former  pros- 
perity, and  has  besides  extended  himself  Over  the  dis- 
trict which  he  originally  occupied  in  the  youth  of  the 
nation,  and  which  was  left  vacant  when  the  removal  of 
Reuben  to  Assyria,  which  had  been  begun  by  Pul  in  B.C. 
770,  was  completed  by  Tiglath-pileser  about  the  year 
740  (1  Chron.  v,  25,  26).  This  passage  of  Isaiah  cannot 
be  considered  apart  from  that  of  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlviiL 
The  latter  was  pronounced  more  than  a  century  later, 
about  the  year  B.C.  600,  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the 
invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  which  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed.  In  many  respects  it  is  identical  with  that 
of  Isaiah,  and  both  are  believed  by  the  best  modem 
scholars,  on  account  of  the  archaisms  and  other  peculiar- 
ities of  language  which  they  contain,  to  be  adopted 
from  a  common  source — ^the  work  of  some  much  more 
ancient  prophet.  Isaiah  ends  his  denunciation  by  a 
prediction— in  his  own  words — that  within  three  years 
Moab  should  be  greatly  reduced.  This  was  probably 
with  a  view  to  Shalmaneser,  who  destroyed  Samaria, 
and  no  doubt  overran  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  in 
B.C.  725,  and  again  in  723  (2  Kings  xvii,  3;  xviii,  9). 
The  only  event  of  which  we  have  a  record  to  which  it 
would  seem  possible  that  the  passage,  as  originally  ut- 
tered by  the  older  prophet,  applied,  is  the  above  inva- 
sion of  Pul,  who,  in  commencing  the  deportation  of 
Reuben,  very  probably  at  the  same  time  molested  Moab. 
The  difficulty  of  so  many  of  the  towns  of  Reuben  being 
mentioned  as  at  that  early  day  already  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Moab  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  remember- 
ing that  the  idolatry  of  the  neighboring  nations — and 
therefore  of  Moab — ^had  been  adopted  by  the  trans-Jor- 
danic  bribes  for  some  time  previously  to  the  final  depor- 
tation by  Tiglath-pileser  (see  1  Chron.  v,  25),  and  that 
many  of  the  sanctuaries  were  probably,  even  at  the  date 
of  the  original  delivery  of  the  denunciation,  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests  of  Cheroosh  and  Milcom.  If,  as  Ewald 
(Gesch*  iii,  588)  with  much  probability  infers,  the  Mo- 
abites, no  less  than  the  Ammonites,  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  powerful  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  8),  then 
the  obscure  expressions  of  the  ancient  seer  as  given  in 
Isa.  xvi,  1-5,  referring  to  a  tribute  of  lambs  (comp.  2 
Kings  iii,  4)  sent  from  the  wild  pasture-grounds  south 
^  Moab  to  Zion,  and  to  protection  and  relief  from  op- 


pression afforded  by  the  throne  of  David  to  the  fugitii 
and  outcasts  of  Moab,  acquire  an  intdligible  sense.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  calamities  which  Jeremiah  describes 
may  have  been  infiicted  in  any  one  of  the  nnmenms 
viffltations  firom  the  Assyrian  army,  under  which  these 
unhappy  countries  suffered  at  the  period  of  his  prophecy 
in  rapid  succession.  * 

But  the  uncertainty  of  the  exact  dates  referred  to  in 
these  several  denunciations  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  interest  or  the  value  of  the  allnsions  they  contaim  to 
the  condition  of  Moab.  They  bear  the  evident  stamp 
of  portraiture  by  artists  who  knew  their  subject  thor- 
oughly. The  nation  appears  in  them  as  higb-apirited, 
wealthy,  populons,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  civil- 
ized, enjoying  a  wide  reputation  and  popularity.  With 
a  metaphor  which  well  expresses  at  once  the  pastoral 
wealth  of  the  country  and  its  commanding,  almost  re- 
gal position,  but  which  cannot  be  conveyed  in  a  tnms- 
lation,  Moab  is  depicted  as  the  strong  sceptre  (Isa.  xvi, 
6;  Jer.  xlviii,  29),  the  beautiful  staff,  whose  fractme 
will  be  bewailed  by  all  about  him,  and  by  all  who  know 
him.  In  his  cities  we  discern  a  "great  multitude"  of 
people  living  in  **  {^qity,"  and  in  the  enjcyment  of  great 
**  treasure,"  crowding  the  public  squares,  the  hoos^ops, 
and  the  ascents  and  descents  of  the  numerous  high 
places  and  sanctuaries  where  the  ^  priests  and  princes" 
of  Chemosh  or  Baal-Peor  minister  to  the  anxious  devo- 
tees. Outside  the  town  lie  the  '*  plentiful  fielda,"  lux- 
uriant as  the  renowned  Carmel— the  vineyards,  and  gar- 
dens of  ^summer  fruits** — ^the  harvest  is  in  course  of 
reaping,  and  the  '*hay  is  stored  in  its  abundance,"  the 
vineyards  and  the  presses  are  crowded  with  peasants, 
gathering  and  treading  the  grapes,  the  land  resounds 
with  the  clamor  of  the  vintagers.  These  charaeteiistics 
contrast  very  favorably  with  any  traits  recorded  of 
Ammon,  Edom,  Midian,  Amalek,  the  Philistines,  or  the 
Canaanitish  tribes.  And  since  the  descriptions  we  are 
considering  are  adopted  by  certainly  two,  and  probably 
three  prophets — Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  and  the  older  seer- 
extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  200  years,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  they  are  not  merely  tempomy 
circumstances,  but  were  the  enduring  characteristics  of 
the  people.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no  doobt  that 
among  the  pastoral  people  of  Syria,  Moab  stood  next  to 
Israel  in  all  matters  of  material  wealth  and  civilization. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  remark  the  feeling  which  act- 
uates the  prophets  in  these  denunciations  of  a  people 
who,  though  the  enemies  of  Jehovah,  were  the  bbod- 
relations  of  IsraeL  Half  the  allusions  of  Isaiah  and  Jer^ 
emiah  in  the  passages  referred  to  must  forever  remaia 
obscure.  We  shall  never  know  who  the  ^  lords  of  the 
heathen"  were  who,  in  that  terrible  night,  laid  waste 
and  brought  to  silence  the  prosperous  Ar-Moab  and  Kir- 
Moab ;  nor  the  occasion  of  that  flight  over  the  Amon, 
when  the  Moabitish  women  were  huddled  together  at 
the  ford,  like  a  flock  of  young  birds,  pressing  to  cross  to 
the  safe  side  of  the  stream — ^when  the  dwellers  in  Aroer 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  high-road  which  passed  their 
town,  and  eageriy  questioning  the  fugitives  as  they 
hurried  up, "  What  b  done  ?"— received  but  one  answer 
from  all  alike — **A11  is  lost!  Moab  is  confounded  and 
broken  down!"  Many  expressions  also,  such  as  the 
"  weeping  of  Jazer,"  the  "  heifer  of  three  yean  old,"  the 
"shadow  of  Heshbon,"  the  "lions,"  must  remain  ob- 
scure. But  nothing  can  obscure  or  render  obsolete  the 
tone  of  tenderness  and  affection  which  makes  itsdf  felt 
in  a  hundred  expressions  throughout  these  precious  doc- 
umenta.  Ardently  as  the  prophet  longs  for  the  des^uc- 
tion  of  the  enemy  of  his  country  and  of  Jehovah,  and 
earnestly  as  he  curses  the  man  "  that  doeth  the  work  of 
Jehovah  deceitfully,  that  keepeth  back  his  sword  from 
blood,"  yet  he  is  constrained  to  bemoan  and  lament 
such  dreadful  calamities  to  a  people  so  near  him  both  m 
blood  and  locality.  Hb  heart  mourns — it  sounds  like 
pipes — for  the  men  of  Kir-heres ;  his  heart  cries  out,  it 
sounds  like  a  harp  for  Moab.  Isaiah  recurs  to  the  sub- 
ject in  another  passage  of  extraordinaiy  force,  and  of 
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fiercer  character  than  befbre,  yiz.  xxr,  10-12.  Here  the 
extenmnation,  the  otter  annihilation  of  Moab  is  con- 
templated hj  the  prophet  with  triumph,  as  one  of  the 
fint  resolts  of  the  re-eetablisbment  of  Jehovah  on  Mount 
Zion:  "In  this  mountain  shall  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
rot,  and  Moab  shall  be  trodden  down  under  him,  even 
ts  stiaw— the  straw  of  his  own  threshing-floors  at  Mad- 
meoah — is  trodden  down  for  the  dunghilL  And  he 
shall  spread  forth  his  hands  in  the  midst  of  them — 
namely,  of  the  Moabites — as  <Mie  that  swimmeth  spread- 
eth  forth  his  hands  to  swim,  bofKst  fdlowing  buffet, 
right  and  left,  with  terrible  rapidity,  as  the  strong  swim- 
mer nfges  his  way  forward;  and  he  shall  bring  down 
their  ^nde  together  with  the  spoils  of  their  hands.  And 
the  fortress  of  Miagab — thy  walls  shall  he  bring  down, 
lav  low,  and  bring  to  the  ground,  to  the  dust."  If,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  interpreters,  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  (xxiv)  are  understood  as  referring  to 
the  destruction  of  Babylon,  then  this  sodden  burst  of 
indignation  towards  Moab  is  extremely  puzzling.  Bqt, 
if  the  passage  is  examined  with  that  view,  it  will  per- 
haps be  found  to  contain  some  expressions  which  sug- 
gest the  possibility  of  Moab  having  been  at  least  within 
the  ken  of  the  prophet,  even  though  not  in  the  fore- 
ground of  his  vision,  during  a  great  part  of  the  passage. 
The  Hebrew  words  render^  **  <Aty"  in  xxv,  2 — two  en- 
tirely distinct  terms — are  positively,  with  a  Jslight  vari- 
ation, the  names  of  the  two  chief  MoaUtish  strongholds, 
the  same  which  are  mentioned  in  xv,  1,  and  one  of 
which  is  in  the  Pentateuch  a  synonyme  for  the  entire 
nation  of  Moab.  In  this  light  ver.  2  may  be  read  as 
foUowB :  **  For  thoa  hast  made  of  Ar  a  heap ;  of  Kir  the 
defienced  a  ruin ;  a  palace  of  strangers  no  longer  is  Ar, 
it  shall  never  be  rebuih."  The  same  words  are  found 
m  ver.  10  and  12  of  the  preceding  chapter,  in  company 
with  ehttidth  (A.  Vers.  **  streets**),  which  we  know  from 
Namb.  xxii,  89  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  Moabite 
town.  See  Kirj  ath-hvzoth.  A  distinct  echo  of  them 
is  again  heard  in  xxv,  8, 4;  and,  finally,  in  xxvi,  1,  5 
there  seems  to  be  yet  another  reference  to  the  same  two 
towns,  acquiring  new  force  fW>m  the  denunciation  which 
doses  the  preceding  chapter:  *'Moab  shall  be  brought 
down,  the  fortress  and  the  walls  of  Misgab  shall  be  laid 
low;  but  in  the  land  of  Judah  this  song  shall  be  song, 
'Oar  Ar,  our  city,  is  strong. . .  .  Trust  in  the  Lord  Je- 
hovah, who  brii^geth  down  those  that  dwell  on  high : 
the  lofty  Kir,  be  layeth  it  low,' "  etc  It  is  perhaps  an 
additional  corroboration  of  this  view  to  notice  that  the 
remarkable  expressions  in  xxiy,  17,  **  Fear,  and  the  pit, 
and  the  snare,"  etc,  actually  occur  in  Jeremiah  (xlviii, 
48),  in  his  denunciation  of  Moab,  embedded  in  the  old 
prophecies  oot  of  which,  like  Isa.  xv,  xvi,  this  passage 
is  compiled,  and  the  rest  of  which  had  certainly,  as  orig- 
inally uttered,  a  direct  and  even  exclosive  reference  to 
Moab. 

Between  the  time  of  Isaiah*s  denunciation  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  we  have  hardly  a  reference  to 
Moab.  Zephaniah,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Joeiah,  re- 
proaches them  (ii,  8-10)  for  their  taunts  against  the 
people  of  Jehovah,  but  no  acts  of  hostility  are  recorded 
either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  From  one  passage 
in  Jeremiah  (xxv,  9-11),  delivered  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim,  just  before  the  first  appearance  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, it  is  apparent  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the 
prophet  that  the  nations  surrounding  Israel— and  Moab 
among  the  rest — were  on  the  eve  of  devastation  by  the 
Chaltens,  and  of  a  captivity  for  seventy  years  (see  ver. 
11),  from  which,  however,  they  should  eventually  be 
restored  to  their  owq  cotmtry  (ver.  12,  and  xlviii,  47). 
From  another  record  of  the  events  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, or  of  one  Just  subsequent  (2  Kings  xxiv,  2),  it 
voidd  appear,  however,  that  Moab  made  terms  with  the 
Chaklsans,  and  for  a  time  acted  in  concert  with  them 
io  haruring  and  plundering  the  kingdom  of  Jehoiakim. 

Four  or  five  jrears  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Zedekiah 
(Jer.  xxrii,  1),  these  hostilities  must  have  ceased,  for 
there  was  Uien  a  regular  intercourse  between  Moab  and 


the  court  at  Jerusalem  (ver.  8),  possibly,  as  Bunsen  sug- 
gests (Bibdwerk,  Propheten,  p.  586),  negotiating  a  com- 
bined resistance  to  the  common  enemy.  The  brunt  of 
the  storm  must  have  fallen  on  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
The  neighboring  nations,  including  Moab^  when  the 
danger  actually  arrived,  probably  adopted  the  advice 
of  Jeremiah  (xxvii,  11),  and  thus  escaped,  though  not 
without  much  damage,  yet  without  being  carried  away 
as  the  Jews  were.  That  these  nations  <Ud  not  suffer  to 
the  same  extent  as  Judsa  is  evident  iVom  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  Jews  took  refuge  there  when  their  own 
land  was  laid  waste  (Jer.  xl,  11).  Jeremiah  expressly 
testifies  that  those  who  submitted  themselves  to  the  king 
of  Babylon,  though  th^  would  have  to  bear  a  severe 
3roke — so  severe  that  their  very  wild  aniipals  would  be 
enslaved— yet  by  such  submission  should  purchase  the 
privilege  of  remaining  in  their  own  country.  The  re- 
moval firom  home,  so  dreadful  to  the  Shemitic  mind,  was 
to  be  the  fate  only  of  those  who  resisted  (Jer.  xxvii,  10, 
11 ;  xxviii,  14).  This  is  also  supported  by  the  allusion 
of  Ezekiel,  a  few  years  later,  to  the  cities  of  Moab,  cities 
formeriy  belonging  to  the  Israelites,  which,  at  the  time 
when  the  prophet  is  speaking,  were  still  flourishing, 
**  the  glory  of  the  country,''  destined  to  become  at  a  fut- 
ure day  a  prey  to  the  Bene-kedem,  the  **  men  of  the 
East** — ^the  Bedouins  of  the  great  desert  of  the  Euphra- 
tes (Ezek.  xxv,  8-11). 

IIL  Later  History, — After  the  retom  firom  the  captiv- 
ity, it  was  a  Moabite,  Sanballat  of  Horonaim,  who  took 
the  chief  part  in  annoying  and  endeavoring  to  hinder 
the  operations  of  the  rebuilders  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ii,  19 ; 
iv,  1 ;  vi,  1 ;  etc).  He  confined  himself,  however,  to  the 
same  weapons  of  ridicule  and  scurrility  which  we  have 
already  noticed  Zephaniah  resenting.  From  Sanballat's 
words  (Neh.  ii,  19)  we  should  infer  that  he  and  his 
country  were  subject  to  "  the  king,''  that  is,  the  king  of 
Babylon.  During  the  interval  since  the  return  of  the 
first  caravan  from  Babylon  the  illegal  practice  of  mar« 
riages  between  the  Jews  and  the  other  people  around, 
Moab  among  the  rest,  had  become  frequent.  So  far  had 
this  gone  that  the  son  of  the  high-priest  was  married  to 
an  Ammonitish  woman.  Even  among  the  families  of  Is- 
rael who  returned  ftom  the  captivity  was  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Pahath-Moab  (E^zra  ii,  6;  viii,  4;  Neh. 
iii,  11 ;  etc),  a  name  which  must  certainly  denote  a  Mo- 
abitish  connection,  though  to  the  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion no  due  seems  to  have  been  yet  discovered.  By 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  the  practice  of  foreign  marriages 
was  strongly  repressed,  and  we  never  hear  of  it  again 
becoming  prevalent. 

In  the  book  of  Judith,  the  date  of  which  is  laid  shortly 
after  the  return  from  the  captivity  (iv,  8),  Moatntes  and 
Ammonites  are  represented  as  dwelling  in  their  ancient 
seats,  and  as  obeying  the  call  of  the  Ass3rrian  generaL 
Their  "princes"  {dpxovTtQ)  and  "governors"  (tfyovfii" 
vol)  are  mentioned  (v,  2;  vii,  8).  The  Maccabees, 
much  as  they  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Ammonites, 
do  not  appear  to  have  molested  Moab  proper,  nor  is  the 
name  either  of  Moab  or  of  any  of  the  towns  south  of  the 
Amon  mentioned  throughout  those  books.  Josephus 
not  only  speaks  of  the  district  in  which  Heshbon  was 
situated  as  "Moabitis"  {Ant,  xiii,  15,  4;  also  Wary  iv, 
8,  2),  but  expressly  says  that  even  at  the  time  he  wrote 
they  were  a  "  very  great  nation"  {Ant.  i,  11, 5).  (See  5 
Mace  xxix,  19.)  Noldeke,  in  his  recent  work,  Ueber 
die  AmalekUer  und  einige  andere  naMarvdlktr  der  /*- 
raeliien  (Gottingen,  1864),  p.  8,  insists  that  the  final 
extinction  of  Ammonites  and  Moabites  dates  fVom  the 
appearance  of  the  Yemen  tribes  Salib  and  Gassan  in  the 
eastern  districts  of  the  Jordan.  This  would  bring  them 
down  to  about  A.D.  200. 

In  the  time  of  Eusebius  {Onomast,  M<tfaj3),  i.  e.  dr, 
A.D.  880,  the  name  appears  to  have  been  attached  to 
the  district,  as  well  as  to  the  town  of  Rabbath— both  of 
which  were  called  Moab.  It  also  lingered  for  some  time 
in  the  name  of  the  ancient  Kir-Moab,  which,  as  Cha- 
rakmoba,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (Reland,  Palatf,  p. 
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468),  and  as  late  as  the  Goancil  of  Jeraaalein,  A.D.  686, 
fonned  the  see  of  a  bishop  under  the  same  title  (ibid,  p. 
538).  Since  that  time  the  modem  name  Kerak  has  su- 
perseded the  older  one,  and  no  trace  of  Moab  has  been 
found  either  in  records  or  in  the  country  itself. 

IV.  Geography  and  CharacUri»Uc$, — Like  the  other 
countries  east  of  Jordan,  Moab  has  until  recently  been 
verf  little  visited  by  Europeans,  and  beyond  its  general 
characteristics  hardly  anything  is  known  of  it.  Of  the 
character  of  the  face  of  the  country  trayellers  only  give 
slight  reports,  and  among  these  there  is  considerable 
variation  even  when  the  same  district  is  referred  to. 
Thus  between  Kerak  and  Rabba,  Irby  (p.  141  a)  found 
**  a  fine  country,"  of  great  natural  fertility,  with  "  reap- 
ers at  work  and  the  corn  luxuriant  in  all  directions;" 
and  the  same  district  is  described  by  Burckbardt  as 
^  y&y  fertile,  and  large  tracts  cultivated^  (Syr,  July 
15);  whUe  De  Saulcy,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounces 
that  ''from  Shihan  (six  miles  north  of  Babba)  to  the 
Wady  Kerak  the  country  is  perfectly  bare,  not  a  tree  or 
a  bush  to  be  seen'*  (^Voyage,  i,  858);  which,  again,  is 
contradicted  by  Seetzen,  who  not  only  found  the  soil 
very  good,  but  encumbered  with  wormwood  and  other 
shrubs  (Seetzen,  i,  410).  These  discrepancies  are  no 
doubt  partly  due  to  difference  in  the  time  of  year  and 
other  temporary  causes,  but  they  are  not  essentially 
contradictory ;  for  while  the  whole  region  has  been  de- 
nuded of  all  habitations  and  larger  forms  of  vegetaUon, 
it  is  still  a  rich  pasture-ground  for  the  Bedouins  who 
roam  in  every  direction  over  it,  and  who  likewise  till 
its  extensive  fields  of  wheat  and  barley.  In  one  thing 
all  vmters  agree — the  extraordinary  number  of  ruins 
which  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  which,  what- 
ever the  present  condition  of  the  soil,  are  a  sure  token 
of  its  wealth  in  former  ages  (Seetzen,  i,  412).  Some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  have  recently  been  de- 
scribed by  Tristram.  The  whole  country  is  undulating, 
and,  after  the  general  level  of  the  plateau  is  reached, 
without  any  serious  inequalities;  and  in  this  and  the 
absence  of  conspicuous  vegetation  has  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  downs  of  the  southern  counties  of  England. 

Of  the  language  of  the  Hoabites  we  know  nothing  or 
next  to  nothing.  In  the  few  communications  recorded 
as  taking  place  between  them  and  the  Israelites  no  inter- 
preter is  mentioned  (see  Ruth;  1  Sam.  xxii,  8, 4;  etc). 
From  the  origin  of  the  nation  and  other  considerations 
we  may  perhaps  conjecture  that  their  language  was 
more  a  dialect  of  Hebrew  than  a  different  tongue.  This, 
indeed,  would  follow  from  the  connection  of  Lot,  their 
founder,  with  Abraham.  It  is  likewise  confirmed  by  the 
remarkable  inscription  recently  discovered.  See  Mbsha. 
The  narrative  of  Numb,  xxii-xxiv  must  be  founded  on 
a  Hoabitish  chronicle,  though  in  its  present  condition 
doubtless  much  altered  from  what  it  originally  was  be- 
fore it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Numbers.  No  attempt  seems  yet  to  have  been  made  to 
execute  the  difficult  but  interesting  task  of  examining 
the  record  with  the  view  of  restoring  it  to  its  pristine 
form.  The  following  are  the  names  of  Moabitish  per- 
sons preserved  in  the  Bible — probably  Hebraized  in  their 
adoption  into  the  Bible  records;  of  such  a  transition 
we  seem  to  have  a  trace  in  Shomer  and  Shimrith  (see 
below) :  Zippor,  Balak,  Eglon,  Ruth,  Orpah  (nan^), 
Mesha  (^Pl^J^Q),  Ithmah  (I  Ohron.  xi,  46),  Shomer  "(2 
Kings  xii,  21),  or  Shimrith  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  26),  Sanbal- 
lat^  Add  to  these — Emim,  the  name  by  which  they 
called  the  Rephaim  who  originally  inhabited  their  coun- 
try, and  whom  the  Ammonites  called  Zamzummim  or 
Zuzim ;  Chemosb,  or  Chemlsh  (Jer.  xlviii,  7),  the  deity 
of  the  nation.  Of  names  of  places  the  following  may  be 
mentioned :  Moab,  with  its  compounds,  Sede-Moab,  the 
fields  of  Moab  (A.V.  "the  country  of  Moab");  Arboth- 
Moab,  the  deserts  (A.  Y.  "  the  plains")  of  Moab,  that  is, 
the  part  of  the  Arabah  occupied  by  the  Moabites;  ham- 
Mishor,  the  high  undulating  country  of  Moab  proper 
V.  "the  plain");  Ar,  or  Ar^Moab  (^5)— this  Gese- 


nins  conjectures  to  be  a  Moabitish  form  of  the  wvtA 
which  in  Hebrew  appears  as  Ir  C^'^St  <^  <^^7);  Anon, 
the  river  (*^anK) ;  Bamoth  Baal,  Beer  Elim,  Beth-dil^ 
thaim,  Dibon  or  Dimon,  Eglaim,  or  perhaps  Eglatb- 
Shelishiya  (Isa.  xv,  5),Horonaim,  Kiiiathaim,  Kiijath- 
huzoth  (Numb,  xxxii,  89;  comp.  Isa.  xxiv,  11),  Kir- 
harasetb,  -haresh,  -heres;  Kir-Moab,  Luhith,  Medeba, 
Nimrim,  or  Nimrah,  Nobah,  or  Nophah  (Numb,  xxi, 
80),  hap-Pisgah,  hap-Peor,  Shaveh-Kariathaim  (?),Zo- 
phim,  Zoar.  It  should  be  noticed  how  large  a  propor- 
rion  of  these  names  end  in  tm. 

For  the  religion  of  the  Moabites,  see  CuEacosH;  Ho- 
lech;  Pbob. 

Of  their  habits  and  customs  we  have  hardly  a  trace. 
The  gesture  employed  by  Balak  when  he  found  that 
Balaam's  interference  was  fruitless — '*he  smote  his 
hands  together" — is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  Bible, 
but  it  nuiy  not  on  that  account  have  been  peculiar  to 
the  Moabites.  Their  mode  of  mourning,  viz.,  cutting 
off  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  cropping  the 
beard  (Jer.  xlviii,  87),  is  one  which  they  followed  in 
common  with  the  other  non-IsraeUtiah  nations,  and 
which  was  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  (Lev.  xxi,  5),  who 
indeed  seem  to  have  been  accustomed  rather  to  leave 
their  hair  and  beard  disordered  and  untrimmed  when  in 
grief  (see  2  Sam.  xix,  24 ;  xiv,  2). 

V.  Literature. — As  above  reniarked,  through  fear  of 
the  predatory  and  mischievous  Arabs  that  people  it,  few 
of  the  numerous  travellers  in  Palestine  have  ventured 
to  expbre  it  (see  Busching's  Xna,  p.  507, 606).  Seet- 
zen, who,  in  February  and  March,  1806,  not  without 
danger  of  losing  his  life,  undertook  a  tour  from  Damas- 
cus down  to  the  south  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  was  the  first  to  shed  a  new  and 
altogether  unexpected  light  upon  the  topography  of 
this  region.  He  found  a  multitude  of  places,  or  at  least 
of  ruins  of  places,  still  bearing  the  old  names,  and  thus 
has  set  bounds  to  the  perfectly  arbitrary  designatioos 
of  them  on  the  old  charts  (see  U.  L  Seetzen's  Reiteu^ 
etc,  von  Prof.  Kruse, etc,  i, 405-26;  ii, 820-77 ;  abo  the 
editor's  notes  thereon  in  voL  iv).  From  June  to  Sep- 
tember, 1812,  Burckbardt  made  the  same  tour  itom  Da- 
mascus beyond  the  Jordan  down  to  Kerak ;  whence  be 
advanced  over  Wady  Mousa,  or  the  ancient  Petra  (whkfa 
he  was  the  first  European  traveller  to  visit),  to  the  fa^r 
of  Aila,  and  thence  went  to  Cairo  (TraveiU  m  the  Holy 
Land  and  Syria^  Lond.  1822 ;  see  also  the  notes  of  Ge- 
senius  to  the  German  translation  [Weimar,  1824],  ii, 
1061-64).  A  party  of  English  gentlemen  —  captains 
Irby  and  Mangles,  Mr.  Ba^es  and  Mr.  Legh— passed 
through  the  land  of  Moab  in  returning  from  Petra  in 
1818  {Travels  in  Egypt,  etc  [1822,  8vo;  1847,  12mo], 
ch.  viii;  see  also  Legh's  Supplement  to  Dr.  Macmi- 
chael's  Journey  from  Moscow  to  Constantinople  [1819]). 
The  northern  parts  of  the  country  were  visited  by  Mr. 
Buckingham,  and  more  lately  by  Mr.  George  Robinson 
and  by  lord  Lindsay  (see  also  the  plates  to  Laborde's 
new  work.  Voyage  en  (hienf).  Kerak,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  was  penetrated  by  the  party  in  command  of 
Lieut.  Lynch  (Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea  [1849]) ;  and 
the  regbn  was  partially  examined  by  M.  De  Sauky, 
January,  1851  (Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  Morte,  Paris, 
1853 ;  also  translate  into  English,  Lond.  and  N.  York, 
1858).  Tristram,  however,  was  the  first  who  really  ex- 
plored it  accurately  (Land  of  Moab,  Lond.  and  N.  York, 
1878),  and  the  American  engineers  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Society  have  triangulated  the  northern  portion 
of  it.  Several  parties  of  tourists  have  also  traversed  it 
in  various  directions  lately.  Se^  generally  Gesenios, 
Comment,  on  Isa,  xv,  xvi,  Introduct^  translated  by  W.  S. 
Tyler,  with  Notes  by  Moses  Stuart,  in  Biblical  Repos,  for 
1836,  vii,  107-124;  Keith,  Evidence  from  Prophecy,  pt 
158-165;  and  Land  of  Israel,  p.  279-295;  Kitto,  Pic- 
torial Bible,  Notes  to  Deut  ii,  2;  Isa.  xvi,  xvii;  Jer. 
xliii ;  H.  Scharban,  Parerga  philoL  theoL  (Lubeck,  17^ 
sq.),  pt  iii  and  iv ;  G.  Kohlreiff,  Geseh,  d.Philist,  u.  Moak 
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(Batseb.  1738>  See  also  the  Quarterly  Rev,  Oct  1878, 
art.  vi ;  Brit,  and  For,  Ev,  Rev.  Jan.  1874,  p.  195 ;  Meth, 
Qtt.  Rev,  Jan.  1874,  p.  174;  LutA,  Ev.  Rev.  Jan.  1874,  p. 
140.  For  a  angular  endeavor  to  identify  the  Moabites 
with  the  Druses,  see  Sir  O.  H.  Rose's  pamphlet,  The 
Afghani  the  Ten  Tribes,  etc  (Lend.  1852) ;  especially  the 
statement  therein  of  Mr.  Wood,  late  British  consul  at 
DtmaBCUS  (p.  154-157). 

Mo'abiteas  (Heb.  Moabiydh^  tW»Sx^,  fem.  of 
MoabUe;  Sept  Moaptris),  a  Moabitish  woman  (Ruth 
i,  22;  ii,  2, 21;  iv,  5, 19;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  26).    See  Mo- 

ABITE. 

MoHdi'ah  (Neh.  xiii,  17).    See  Maadiah. 

Moble7,WiLXiiAM  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1880; 
removed  to  Missouri  in  1852;  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1854,  and  shortly  after  joined  the  St  Louis  Conference ; 
continued  to  travel  and  preach  regularly  till  1861,  when 
the  troubles  of  war  compelled  his  removal  to  Arkansas, 
where  he  remained  till  1865.  He  then  returned  to  Ken- 
tacky,  his  native  state,  and  died  in  Hickman  County, 
Jtily  27, 1865.  Mr.  Mobley  was  a  good  man  and  an  ef- 
ficient preacher. — Minutes  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South, 
1866, 8.  V. 

Mooetto,  GmoLAMO,  a  painter  and  engraver  of  the 
Venetian  school,  and  sometimes  called  Hieronymus  Mo' 
eetui,yns  a  native  of  Verona,  according  to  Lanzi,  or  of 
Breads,  according  to  Yasari,  and  was  probably  an  early 
difdple  of  Bellini.  Lanzi  mentions  an  altar-piece  in  the 
chorch  of  S.  Nazario-e-Celso  bearing  his  name,  and  dated 
14^  Hocetto  was  chiefly  known,  however,  as  an  en- 
graver, and  his  works  in  this  line  are  extremely'  scarce 
md  valuable.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  en- 
gravings of  the  Resurrection;  the  Sacrifice,  with  many 
4gares;  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St  John  the  Baptist 
and  another  saint,  ^vhich  is  now  in  the  British  Museum ; 
the  Vir^  and  Child  seated  on  a  Throne,  and  a  wood-cut 
of  the  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem.  He  died  about 
1500.  See  Spiwncr,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  ris  (N.  Y. 
I860, 2  vols.  8 vo),  ii,  590 ;  Lanzi,  Hist.  ofPaxnihuj,  transL 
bjr  Bosooe  (Lond.  1847,  8  vols.  8vo),  ii,  K)7;  Reeue  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Juin  16, 1859.    (R  M.  F.) 

Mocha  OP  Tiberias,  or  Palestine,  a  noted  rabbi, 
who  flourished  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  8th  cen- 
tonr,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  world*s  greatest 
nvana.  Unfortunately  but  little  is  known  of  his  per- 
»mal  history.  He  established,  or  at  least  amplified,  the 
ioterlineaiy  system  of  vocalization,  called  the  Ttberian, 
or  Palestinian,  which  has  for  centuries  been  generally 
adopted  both  by  Jew  and  Gentile  in  pointed  editions  of 
the  O.-T.  Scriptures,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  superline- 
aiy  system,  called  the  Babylonian,  or  Assyrian,  which 
was  invented  or  extended  by  Acha  of  Irak  (in  the  first 
half  of  the  6th  century).  Like  his  predecessor  R  Acha, 
the  author  of  the  opposite  system,  R  Mocha  also  com- 
piled a  large  and  small  Masorah,  in  which  are  discussed 
the  writing  of  words  with  or  without  the  vowel  letters 
Oom  K^Q),  the  affixing  of  certain  accents  (n*l3i:ia), 

accented  syllables,  Dagesh  and  Raphe,  rare  forms,  ar- 
chaic words,  homonymes,  etc.,  as  is  evident  from  an  an- 
cient MS.  of  the  Pentateuch  by  Firkowitzsch,  where  the 
following  Masoretic  gloss  frequently  occurs:  ''Rabbi 
Hocha  writes  this  with  and  that  without  the  vowel  let- 
ten."  These  Masoretic  glosses  he  wrote  in  Aramaic, 
and  in  the  Tiberian  dialect — the  language  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews— in  order  to  make  his  labors  both  accessible 
and  intelligible  to  all  his  people.  Not  unfrequently, 
however,  these  Masoretic  glosses  are  intermixed  with 
notes  written  in  Hebrew.  See  Pinsker,  Likuti  Kadmo- 
^  (Vienna,  1860),  p.  62,  Appendix;  GrMtz,  Gesch.  d, 
Jiideii,y,  552;  FUrst,  Geseh.  des  Karderthums,  i,  15  sq., 
134  8q.-Kitto,  Cy<^.  ofBibl.  Lit.  u,  195. 

Moob^mnr,  the  Bbook  (6  xu}ia{ipoi  Moxfiovp; 
Akx.  omits  Mox- ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  torrent,  L  e.  a  wcukf 
—the  word  "brook"  conveys  an  entirely  false  iropres- 


rion— mentioned  only  in  Judith  vii,  18 ;  and  there  as  spec- 
ifying the  position  of  Ekrebel — ''Near  unto  Ghusi,  and 
upon  the  brook  Mochmur."  Ekrebel  has  been  identi- 
fied, with  great  probability,  by  Mr.  Van  de  Yelde  in  Ak- 
rabeh,  a  mined  site  in  the  mountains  of  Central  Pales- 
tine, equidistant  ftom  NablCis  and  Seiliin,  south-east  of 
the  former  and  north-east  of  the  latter;  and  the  torrent 
Mochmur  may  be  either  the  Wa^  Malifuriyeh,  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  which  Akrabeh  stands,  or  the  Wady 
Ahmar,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  former  east- 
wardsu  The  reading  of  the  Syriac  {Nachol  de-Peor) 
poflsibly  points  to  the  existence  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal- 
Peor  in  this  neighborhood,  but  is  more  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  original  name,  which  was  apparently 
^Wrv^  (Simon,  Onomasticon  N.  T,  p.  111).— Smith. 

Modalism  is  a  term  applied  to  the  heretical  views 
regarding  the  Trinity  first  espoused  by  Sabellius,  a 
presbyter  of  Ptolemais,  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  8d  century.  Adopting  the  notions  of  the  earlier 
Bfonarchians^  he  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trine prop6unded  by  Origen  and  his  school,  that  the 
appellations  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  only 
so  many  different  manifestations  and  names  of  one  and 
the  same  divine  being.  He  thus  converted  the  objec- 
tive and  real  distinction  of  persons  (a  trinity  of  essence) 
into  a  merely  subjective  and  modalistic  view  (the  trin- 
ity of  manifestation).  See,  however,  Monarchiaks; 
Sabeluanisx.  Compare  also  the  articles  Hyposta- 
sis and  Trinity. 

Modality  (from  Lat  modus),  a  philosophical  term 
applied  by  Kant,  who,  in  treating  of  our  judgments,  re- 
duced them  to  the  four  heads  of  quantity,  quality,  rela- 
tion, and  modality.  In  reference  to  modality,  he  teaches, 
they  are  either  problematic,  or  assertory,  or  apodictical. 
Hence  the  category  of  modidity  includes  possibility  and 
impossibility,  existence  and  noh-existence,  necessity  or 
contingency.  But  existence  and  non-existence  should 
have  no  place;  the  contingent  and  the  necessary  are 
not  different  from  being.  Kant  was  not,  however,  the 
first  to  use  the  term  modality.  Aristotle  may  not  have 
used  it  himself  in  the  four  modal  propositions  which  he 
defined  and  opposed  (Utpi  ipfirivdaQ,  c  12-14),  but  it  is 
to  be  found  among  his  commentators  and  the  scholastic 
philosophers.  See  Krauth*s  Fleming,  Vo€abula7-y  of 
Philos,  (N.  Y.,  Sheldon  &  Co.)  p.  320, 821 ;  Diet,  des  Sci- 
ences Philosoph.  B,  V. 

Modena,  formerly  a  sovereign  duchy  of  Upper  It- 
aly, and  now  a  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  is  situated 
between  Parma,  Lombardy,  Venice,  the  Papal  States, 
Tuscany,  and  the  Adriatic  Ocean,  and  covers  an  area  of 
about  2800  square  miles,  with  604,500  inhabitants  (in 
1870). 

The  ancient  history  of  Modena  affords  evidence  that 
it  enjoyed  at  an  early  period  a  considerable  degree  of 
prosperity;  the  splendor,  wealth,  and  arts  of  its  capital, 
of  like  name,  being  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  and 
Strabo.  In  modem  times  Modena  has  shared,  more  or 
less,  the  various  vicissitudes  which  befell  Italy,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  great  internecine  feuds  of  the  country. 
In  960  a  member  of  the  great  house  of  Este  was  pro- 
claimed marquis  of  Modena,  and  in  1452  the  then  reign- 
ing marquis  was  created  duke  by  the  emperor  Frederick 
IIL  In  1797  Modena  formed  part  of  the  Cisalpine  Re- 
public, but  was  restored  in  1814  by  the  congress  of  Vi- 
enna to  the  reigning  family.  The  duchy  had  at  that 
time  an  area  of  2810  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
586,000.  In  1848  the  duke  of  Modena  was  temporarily 
deprived  of  his  rights;  and  in  1859  the  population  de- 
finitively expelled  their  unpopular  ruler,  who  carried 
off  all  tfie  property  and  valuables  within  his  reach,  in- 
cluding the  silver  handles  of  the  palace  doors.  In  the 
beginning  of  Maroh,  1860,  a  plebiscitum  declared  in  fa- 
vor of  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which 
is  now  included  in  Italy  as  a  united  kingdom. 

In  ecclesiastical  history,  Modena  figures  quite  promi- 
nentiy  during  the  Reformatory  movement  of  the  IGtb 
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century.  The  learned  Sicilian,  PaoU  Rioci,  labored 
there  succeasfally  in  1540,  and  the  Roman  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  cardinal  Morone,  at  one  time  gave  the  country 
up  as  Lutheran.  The  duchess  herself^  Renata  de  Fer- 
rara,  a  sister  of  Francis  I  of  France,  greatly  distin- 
guished herself  as  a  promoter  of  the  new  doctrines.  But 
the  Inqubition  came,  and  from  its  introduction  dates 
the  wane  of  Protestantism  in  Modena.  See  Ikquisi- 
Tiox;  Italy.    (J.  H.W.) 

Modena,  Barnaba  da,  an  esteemed  Italian 
painter  of  the  school  of  Modena,  who  flourished  in  the 
14th  century,  was  among  the  first  artists  who  obtuned 
any  reputation  in  Piedmont.  Two  pictures  exist  in  the 
Conventuals  of  Pisa  by  this  master,  one  in  the  church 
and  the  other  in  the  convent;  both  portray  the  Virgin, 
In  the  second  the  coronation  is  represented,  and  the 
Virgin  is  seen  surrounded  by  St.  Frauds  and  other  saints 
of  his  order.  Delia  Valle  speaks  in  high  terms  of  a 
third  picture  of  the  Virgin,  remaining  in  the  possession 
of  the  Conventuals  of  Alba,  which  he  says  b  in  a  grander 
style  than  any  contemporary  works;  and  he  states  that 
it  bears  the  date  IS57.  Morrona  extols  the  beauty  of 
hb  heads  and  the  delicacy  of  hb  coloring,  and  prefers 
him  to  Giotto.  Hardly  anything  b  known  of  hb  per- 
sonal hbtory.  See  Lanzi,  Hist,  of  Painting,  transl.  by 
Roscoe  (Lond.  1847, 8  vols.  8vo),  ii,  845;  iii,  292 ;  Spooner, 
Biog,  lliaU  of  the  Fine  Arts  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo),  iL 
870.     (R  M.  F.) 

Modena,  Leon  da.    See  Lron. 

Modena,  Nlocoletto  da,  an  old  Italian  painter 
and  engraver,  flourished  at  Modena  about  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  He  b  principally  known  as  one 
of  the  first  engravers  of  Italy.  Hb  plates  are  well  de- 
signed, but  are  rudely  executed.  The  principal  produc- 
tions are.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  St,  Sebcu- 
tian,  with  Niccoletto  on  a  tablet ;  St,  Jerome ;  St,  George ; 
a  full-length  figure  of  Christ ;  St,  Sebastian,  with  hb 
arms  tied  over  hb  head  to  a  column,  and  hb  body 
pierced  with  six  arrows.  Another  St,  Sebcutian,  laiger 
than  the  preceding,  and  pierced  with  three  arrows.  />a- 
vid  with  the  head  itf  Goliath ;  St,  A  nthong ;  'The  vested 
Lucca  carrying  water  tn  a  sieve  to  prove  her  virginity ; 
St.  Catharine,  and  a  Saint  bearing  a  large  bag  on  hb 
back.  The  date  of  hb  death  is  unknown.  S^  Jame- 
son and  Eastlake,  Hist,  of  our  Ijord  (Lond.  1864,  2  vols. 
8vo),  ii,  57 ;  Lanzi,  Hist,  of  Painting,  transL  by  Roscoe 
(Lond.  1847,  8  vols.  8vo),  i,  107 ;  ii,  846 ;  Spooner,  Biog, 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vob.  8vo),  ii,  571. 
(R  M.  F.) 

Modena,  Pellegrino  da,  an  Italbn  painter,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Modena  school,  was  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  He  is  often  called  Pelie- 
grino  Munari,  and  sometimes  Aretusi,  but  b  commonly 
known  by  the  title  prefixed  to  thb  notice.  According 
to  Lanzi,  he  first  studied  with  hb  father,  who  was  also 
an  artbt  of  considerable  repute,  and  in  1509  painted  an 
altar-piece  for  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni  at  Modena, 
which  gained  him  no  little  reputation.  At  thb  time 
the  fame  of  Raphael  reached  Modelu^  and  Pellegrino  at 
once  journeyed  to  Rome,  and  placed  himself  under  the 
instruction  of  that  sublime  master,  who,  perceiving  the 
remarkable  talent  of  hb  pupil,  employed  him  as  assist- 
ant in  the  famous  works  in  the  Vatican.  At  first  Pelle- 
grino painted  in  the  open  galleries,  but  afterwards  exe- 
cuted from  the  designs  of  Raphael  the  History  of  Jacob 
and  the  History  of  Solomon  in  the  Vatican,  which  Lanzi 
says  were  painted  entirely  after  the  manner  of  hb  mas- 
ter, and  in  a  style  almost  incomparable.  After  the 
death  of  Raphael  he  continued  to  paint  at  Rome  from 
hb  own  designs,  and  executed  some  admirable  works  for 
the  different  churches,  particularly  a  work  in  fresco  in 
the  church  of  St.  Giacomo,  entitled  the  History  of  St, 
James.  After  its  completion  he  returned  to  Modena. 
Here  he  painted  hb  most  celebrated  picture  of  the  Na- 
tivity of  our  Lord,  in  the  church  of  St.  Paolo,  which  b 
characterized  by  Lanzi  as  "  breathing  in  every  part  the 


graces  of  him  of  Urbino."  Pellegrino  met  with  atragk 
death  at  the  hands  of  some  Modenese,  who  turned  their 
fury  against  him  because  hb  son  had  slain  an  antago- 
nbt  in  a  quarrel,  in  1523.  See  Lanzi,  Hist.  ofPaist»g, 
transL  by  Roscoe  (Lond.  1847,  3  vols.  8vo),  i,  397;  ii, 
850;  Spooner,  BM^.^w^o/Me/tMi4rto(N.Y.  1865^ 2 
vob.  8vo),  ii,  670.     (R  M.  F.) 

Moderate.  To  moderaU  a  caU,  in  the  Chmch  of 
Scotland,  is,  under  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  dergr, 
to  publicly  announce  and  give  in  an  invitation  to  a  min- 
bter  or  licentiate  to  take  the  charge  of  a  parish ;  which 
announcement  or  invitation,  thus  given  in  the  hearing 
of  the  assembled  parishioners,  b  regarded  as  the  first  le- 
gal step  towards  a  settlement. — Buck,  TheoL  DicL  %,  v. 

Moderates  b  a  name  applied  to  those  theologians 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  who  favor  pationage  (pro- 
hibited by  the  Parliament  of  1692,  and  in  the  Books  of 
Discipline)  and  a  moderate  orthodoxy,  L  e.  a  mitigation 
of  the  strictness  of  the  old  confessions.  The  first  Mod- 
erates flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  un- 
der the  Robertsonian  adminbtration  (1752-82).  As 
early  as  1720,  however,  the  Moderate  party  had  its  in- 
fluence in  the  Chureh,  as  b  apparent  from  the  five  prop- 
ositions which  were  condemned  in  a  council  held  at  that 
time  to  suppress  Antinomianism  [see  Marrow  Co^nrno- 
vebsy]  ;  and  the  secession  of  1734  was  no  doubt  pro- 
voked by  the  ascendency  of  the  Neonomians,  afterwards 
leaders  in  the  party  of  the  Moderates,  In  many  re- 
spects the  Moderates  are  the  ^  Latitudinarians**  oit  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Many  of  them  adopted  the  ethi- 
cal principles  of  Francis  Hutcheson  (q.  v.).  The  leading 
pulpit  orator  among  the  Moderates — Dr.  Hugh  Blair— 
deficient  in  evangelical  thought  and  feeling,  actually 
defended  Hume  against  the  Assembly;  and  well  he 
might,  for  had  not  hb  party  decbred  (in  1720)  that  holi- 
ness is  not  necessary  to  salvation  f  There  were,  however, 
many  Moderates  of  an  evangelical  spirit,  and  these  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Free -church  movemenL  See 
Scotland,  Church  of.    (J.  H.W.) 

Moderation  imports  a  proper  government  of  pas- 
sion and  pleasure,  preventing  extremes  of  any  Idnd. 
The  presence  of  moderation  b  manifest  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  calm  and  temperate  frame  of  mind.  **  Moder- 
ation," says  Blair,  **  ought  to  take  place  in  our  wishes, 
pursuits,  expectations,  pleasures,  and  passions.'' 

(1.)  We  should  be  moderate  in  our  wishes.  The  ac- 
tive mind  of  man  b  seldom  or  never  satisfied  with  its 
present  condition,  how  prosperous  soever.  Originally 
funned  for  a  wider  range  of  objects,  for  a  higher  qtbere 
of  enjoyments,  it  finds  itself,  in  every  situation  of  for- 
tune, straitened  and  confined.  Sensible  of  deficiency  in 
its  state,  it  b  ever  sending  forth  the  fond  desire,  the  as- 
piring wbh  after  something  beyond  what  b  enjoyed  at 
present.  Assuredly  there  b  nothing  unlawful  in  oar 
wbhing  to  be  freed  from  whatever  b  disagreeable,  and 
to  obtain  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Bat 
when  these  wishes  are  not  tempered  by  reason  they  are 
in  danger  of  precipitating  us  into  extravagance  and 
folly.  If  we  suffer  our  fancy  to  create  to  itself  worlds 
of  ideal  happiness ;  if  we  feed  our  imagination  with 
plans  of  opulence  and  splendor  far  beyond  our  rank;  if 
we  fix  to  our  wbhes  certain  stages  of  high  advance- 
ment, or  certain  degrees  of  uncommon  reputation  or  dis- 
tinction, as  the  sole  stations  of  felicity,  the  assured  ono- 
sequence  will  be  that  we  shall  become  unhapj^  in  our 
present  state,  unfit  for  acting  the  part  and  diadiaiginf? 
the  duties  that  belong  to  it;  we  shall  discompose  the 
peace  and  order  of  our  minds,  and  foment  many  huitfol 
passions.  Here,  then,  let  moderation  begin  its  reign, 
by  bringing  within  reasonable  bounds  the  wbhes  that  we 
form.  As  soon  as  they  become  extravagant,  let  us  chec^ 
them  by  proper  reflections  on  the  fallacious  nature  of 
those  objects  which  the  world  hangs  out  to  allure  desire; 

(2.)  We  should  be  moderate  in  wupwrtuits,  Wh^ 
the  active  pursuits  in  which  we  engage  rise  beyond 
moderation,  they  fill  the  world  with  great  disorders) 
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oftcB  wUh  flagnmt  crimen  Yet  all  ambition  is  not  to 
be  condemned,  nor  ooght  high  purposes  on  every  oocft- 
sioQ  to  be  checked.  Some  men  are  formed  by  nature 
for  rising  into  conspicooos  stations  of  life.  In  following 
ibe  impulse  of  their  minds,  and  properly  exerting  the 
talents  with  which  God  has  blessed  them,  there  is  room 
for  ambition  to  act  in  a  laudable  sphere,  and  to  become 
the  instrument  of  much  public  good.  Bat  this  may 
saMr  be  pronounced,  that  the  bulk  of  men  are  ready  to 
oreiiate  their  own  abilities,  and  to  imagine  themselves 
equal  to  higher  things  than  they  were  ever  designed 
for  by  nature.  We  should  therefore  be  sober  in  fixing 
oar  aims  and  planning  our  destined  pursuits.  We 
ihoald  beware  of  being  led  aside  from  the  plain  path 
of  wand  and  moderate  oonduct  by  those  false  lights 
which  self-flattery  is  always  ready  to  hang  out.  By 
aiming  at  a  mark  too  high  we  may  fall  short  of  what  it 
was  in  our  power  to  have  reached.  Instead  of  attain- 
ing to  eminence,  we  may  not  only  expose  ourselves  to 
deriiiai,  but  bring  upon  our  heads  manifold  disasters. 

(3.)  We  should  be  moderate  in  our  expect€UioH8, 
When  our  state  is  flourishing,  and  the  course  of  events 
proceeds  according  to  our  wish,  we  ought  not  to  sufRer 
oar  minds  to  be  vainly  lifted  up.  We  ought  not  to 
tlatter  ounelves  with  high  prospects  of  the  increasing 
tmm  of  the  world  and  the  continuing  applause  of  men. 
Bjr  want  of  moderation  in  our  hopes  we  not  only  in- 
ciease  dejection  when  disappointment  comes,  but  we  ac- 
celerate disappointment;  we  bring  forward  vrith  greater 
speed  disagreeable  changes  in  our  state.  For  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  presumptuous  expectation  is  rashness 
in  coodoct.  He  who  indulges  in  confident  security  of 
cotrse  neglects  due  precautions  against  the  dangers  that 
threaten  him;  and  his  fall  will  be  foreseen  and  predict- 
ed. He  not  only  exposes  himself  unguarded  to  dangers, 
bat  he  multiplies  them  against  himself.  By  presump- 
tion and  vanity  he  either  provokes  enmity  or  incurs 
contempt.  A  temperate  spirit  and  moderate  expecta- 
tions are  the  best  safeguard  of  the  mind  in  this  imcer- 
tain  and  changing  state.  They  enable  us  to  pass 
thioogh  the  world  with  most  comfort.  When  we  rise 
in  the  work!  they  contribute  to  our  elevation,  and  if  we 
fan  they  render  our  Call  the  lighter. 

(i.)  We  should  be  moderate  in  our  pleasuret.  It  is 
an  hiTariabie  law  of  our  present  condition  that  every 
pkssare  which  is  panned  to  excess  converts  itself  into 
poison.  What  was  intended  for  the  cordial  and  refresh- 
ment of  human  life,  through  want  of  moderation,  we 
torn  to  its  bane.  No  sooner  do  we  pass  the  line  which 
temperance  has  drawn  than  pernicious  effects  succeed. 
Coidd  the  monuments  of  death  be  laid  open  to  our  view, 
they  would  read  a  lecture  in  favor  of  moderation  much 
more  powerful  than  any  that  the  most  eloquent  preacher 
can  give.  We  should  be^ld  the  graves  peopled  with 
the  victims  of  intemperance;  we  should  behold  those 
chambers  of  darkness  hung  round  on  eveiy  side  with 
the  trophies  of  luxury,  drunkenness,  and  sensuality. 
So  nomerotts  should  we  find  those  martyrs  of  iniquity 
that  it  may  safely  be  asserted  where  war  or  pestilence 
has  slam  its  thousands  intemperate  pleasure  has  slain 
its  ten  thousands. 

(a.)  We  should  be  moderate  in  all  our  pasticnu.  This 
exercise  of  moderation  is  the  more  requisite  because 
every  passion  in  human  nature  has  of  itself  a  tendency 
to  mn  into  excess.  All  passion  implies  a  violent  emo- 
tion of  mind.  Of  course  it  is  apt  to  derange  the  regular 
eonse  of  our  ideas,  and  to  produce  confusion  within. 
Of  some  passions,  such  as  anger  and  resentment,  the  ex- 
cess is  so  obviondy  dangerous  as  loudly  to  call  for  mod- 
oitioo.  He  who  gives  himself  up  to  the  impetuosity 
of  sneh  passions  without  restraint  is  universally  con- 
<lenmed.  Of  the  insidious  growth  of  passion,  therefore, 
^  have  great  reason  to  beware.  Let  us  be  persuaded 
that  moments  of  passion  are  always  moments  of  delu- 
aon;  that  nothing  truly  is  what  it  then  seems  to  be ; 
that  an  the  opinions  which  we  then  form  are  erroneous ; 
md  that  all  the  judgments  which  we  then  pass  are  ex- 


travagant Let  Dooderation  accustom  us  to  wait  till  the 
fumes  of  passion  are  spent;  till  the  mist  which  it  has 
raised  begins  to  be  dissipated.  On  no  occasion  let  us 
imagine  that  strength  of  mind  is  shown  by  violence  of 
passion.  It  is  the  strength  of  one  who  is  in  the  delir- 
ium of  a  fever,  or  under  the  disease  of  madness.  True 
strength  of  mind  is  shown  in  governing  and  resisting 
passion,  and  acting  on  the  most  trying  occasions  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  right  reason.  See 
Blair,  8€rmo»$,  vol.  ii,  serm.  xlii. 

Moderator  is  the  name  of  an  ecclesiastical  officer 
in  the  Presbyterian  churches.  His  duty  is  to  preside 
over  a  meeting  or  an  assembly  of  ministers,  to  regulate 
their  proceedings  in  session,  and  to  declare  the  vote  (see 
PreehyU  Co^fetsion,  p.  866  sq.).  To  tnoderatt  in  a  call 
is  to  preside  over  the  election  of  a  minister.  When  the 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  episcopacy  into  Scotland, 
one  plan  was  to  have  perpetual  moderatora  for  presby- 
teries—a bishop  or  his  vicar  to  be  chosen  to  the  office. 

Moderatas  of  Oades  (Moderatus  GadUami),  a 
distinguished  exponent  of  the  neo-Pythagorean  school 
of  philosophy,  sumamed  after  his  native  place,  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero  (A.D.  54-68).  He 
collected  all  the  MSS.  extant  on  the  philosophical  views 
of  Pythagoras,  and  embodied  them  in  his  works:  Lib. 
xi,  Dt  placitii  seda  Pythagorica ;  Lib.  v,  Scholarum 
Pythagoricarum^  which  are  unfortunately  no  longer  ex- 
tant. (Simply  a  fragment  of  his  is  preserved  by  Sto- 
bseus,  Edog,  p.  8.)  According  to  Porphyry  {Vita  Pjf- 
thag.  §  82  et  58),  Moderatus  sought  to  justify  the  in- 
corporation into  Pythagoreanism  of  Platonic  and  neo-, 
theological  doctrines,  through  the  hypothesb  that  the 
ancient  Pythagoreans  themselves  intentionally  expressed 
the  highest  truths  in  signs,  and  for  that  purpose  made 
use  of  numbers.  The  number  one  was  the  symbol  of 
unity  and  equality,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  harmony 
and  duration  of  all  things,  while  two  was  the  symbol  of 
diflRsrence  and  inequality,  of  division  and  change,  etc 
See  Neo-Pythaooreanism.  Moderatus  is  reputed  to 
have  been  a  man  of  considerable  eloquence,  and  not  only 
to  have  been  popular  in  his  day,  but  to  have  found  an 
imitator,  to  some  extent,  in  lamblichus  (q.  v.)*  See 
Schoell,  Histoire  de  la  littirature  (rrer^uc,  vi,  54 ;  Ueber- 
weg,  Higt,  PkUoi,  i,  282  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

.  Modem  Question,  The,  is  a  term  used  by 
some  to  designate  a  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  saU 
vatiotL  The  question  raised  is,  *' Whether  it  be  the 
duty  of  all  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  repent 
and  believe  in  Christ?**  It  is  called  the  Afocfcm  ques- 
tion because  it  is  supposed  never  to  have  been  agitated 
before  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  The  following 
is  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Ryland^s  history  of  the  controversy, 
which  he  considers  as  having  originated  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, England,  in  the  Baptist  churches  in  which  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Rothwell,  preached ;  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  latter  took  an  active  part  in  it  Mr.  Maurice, 
his  successor,  even  strenuously  opposed  the  negative  side 
of  the  question,  which  had  been  maintained  by  some  of 
Mr.  Davis^s  admirers,  particularly  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wey- 
man,  of  Kimbolton,  to  whom  Mr.  Maurice  wrote  a  re- 
ply, which,  Mr.  Maurice  dying  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, was  published  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bradbury. 
This  was  between  1787  and  1789.  Mr.  Gntteridge,  of 
Oundle,  also  took  the  affirmative  side;  and  in  1748  Mr. 
Brine  the  negative;  as  did  also  the  learned  Dr.  GUI, 
though  he  did  not  write  expressly  on  the  subject.  The 
question  thus  started  agitated  the  Baptists  down  to  the 
time  of  Andrew  Fuller,  who  veiy  ably  supported  the 
positive  side,  viz.,  that  ^  faith  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  al- 
though, through  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  men 
ttiU  not  believe  till  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  On 
the  other  side  it  was  contended  that  "  faith  was  not  a 
duty,  but  a  grace,**  the  exercise  of  which  was  not  re- 
quired till  it  was  bestowed.  Mr.  Fuller,  holding  that 
it  is  both,  published  The  Gospel  worthy  of  all  Ac^ 
ceptation,  or  the  Duty  of  all  Men  to  believe  in  Jesus 
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ChrisL  **  The  leading  design  of  this  performanoe  (myt 
Mr.  Morris)  is  to  prove  that  men  are  under  indispensa- 
ble obligations  to  believe  whatever  God  says,  and  to  do 
whatever  he  commands;  and  a  Saviour  being  revealed 
in  the  Gospel,  the  law  in  effect  requires  those  to  whom 
be  is  made  known  to  bdieve  in  him,  seeing  it  insiats 
upon  obedience  to  the  vrhoie  will  of  God ;  that  the  ina- 
bility of  man  to  comply  with  the  divine  requirements 
is  wholly  of  a  moral  nature,  and  consists  in  the  prev- 
alence of  an  evil  disposition,  which,  being  vohmUuy,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  criminal."  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Fuller  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Button,  a  snpralapsarian,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  Mr.  Daniel  Taylor,  an  Arminian, 
on  the  other;  to  whom  he  replied  by  A  Drfence  of  his 
former  tract,  and  this  ended  the  controversy.  The  late 
Mr.  Robinson  shrewdly  remarks  that  those  ministers  who 
will  not  use  appUcatiotu,  lest  they  should  rob  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  the  honor  of  appljfwg  the  Word,  should,  for  the 
same  reason,  not  use  eacpUcoHonSj  lest  they  should  de- 
prive him  of  the  hcmor  of  iUuttrating  it.  See  Ryland, 
L\fe  o/FuUeTf  p.  6-11;  Morris,  Hfe  of  Fuller^  ch.  ii; 
Wilson,  Dissenting  ChurcheSf  ii,  572;  Ivimey,  English 
BapHstSy  iii,  262.    See  Salvation. 

Modestos  (1),  St.,  an  apostle  of  the  Church  in  Ca- 
rinthia,  flourished  in  the  8th  century.  He  was  one  of 
six  whom  bishop  Yigilius  of  Salzbuig  sent  to  Carinthia 
to  preach  the  glad  tidings.  Modestus  lived  but  a  short 
time  after  his  arrival  in  Carinthia,  but  the  success  of  his 
mission  is  manifest  in  the  conversion  of  the  princes  of 
the  country,  who  are  said  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of 
Christianity  at  this  time.  See  Cabinthia.  Modestus  is 
'commemorated  in  the  Latin  Church  as  a  saint.  (2.)  An- 
other Modestus  flourished  in  the  7th  century  (616-626) 
as  patriarch  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  He  is  reputed 
as  the  restorer  of  the  holy  church  at  Jerusalem,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  under  Choeroes  II  in  614. 

Modesty  (Lat  modestia,  from  modus,  a  measure) 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  humility,  and  sometimes  to 
express  chastity.  The  Greek  word  kosnUos  signifies 
neat,  or  well  arranged.  It  suggests  the  idea  of  simple 
elegance.  Modesty,  therefore,  consists  in  purity  of  sen- 
timent and  manners,  inclining  us  to  abhor  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  vice  and  indecency,  and  to  fear  doing  any- 
thing which  will  justly  incur  censure.  An  excess  of 
modesty  is  called  bashfulness  or  diflSdence,  and  the  want 
of  it  impertinence  or  impudence.  There  is  also  a  falise 
or  vicious  modesty,  which  influences  a  man  to  do  any- 
thing that  is  ill  or  indiscreet;  such  as,  through  fear  of 
offending  his  companions,  he  runs  into  their  follies  or 
excesses;  or  it  is  a  false  modesty  which  restrains  a 
man  from  doing  what  is  good  or  laudable,  such  as  being 
ashamed  to  speak  of  religion,  and  to  be  seen  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  piety  and  devotion.— Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. 

Modi  or  Mode  (i.  e.  courageous,  from  a  root  cog- 
nate with  the  Danish  mod,  and  the  German  muth, 
"  courage")  is  in  northern  mythology  the  name  of  a  son 
of  Thor,  who,  the  legend  goes,  is  to  survive  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  at  Ragnardck,  and  in  the  renovated 
work!  will  share  with  Mogni  the  possession  of  their  fa- 
ther's hammer,  and  engage  in  the  extermination  of  all 
strife.  See  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythiiogy,  vol.  i ;  Keyee, 
Religion  of  the  Northmen, 

Modigliana,  Francisoo,  a  Bolognese  painter, 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
Lanzi  says  he  "was  not  remarkably  powerful,  nor  al- 
ways consistent  with  himself,  but  very  graceful  and 
beautiful,  and  deserving  a  place  in  our  lexica."  His 
works  at  Urbino,  where  he  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Francisco  da  Forli,  are  a  picture  of  Christ  taken  doton 
from  the  Cross,  in  oil,  at  St.  Croce,  and  some  Angels,  in 
fresco,  at  St.  Lucia.  His  finest  works,  however,  are  in 
the  churches  at  Forli  and  Rimini,  among  which  are 
Adam  driven  from  Eden,  the  Deluge,  and  the  Torcer  of 
BabeL  He  died  suddenly,  leaving  his  work  imperfect, 
but  it  was  afterwards  continued  by  Arrigoni,  who  paint- 
ed the  Death  of  Abel  in  the  same  place.     See  Lanzi, 


BisL  of  Painting,  tnxulhy  Bosooe  (Loud.  1847, 8  vok. 
8vo),  iii,  67.     (R.  M.  F.) 

Mo 'din  (Mu}Sttp  V.  r.  MiaSttifi,  Mhtduiu,  Mt^a- 
tlft,  and  in  ch.  ii  Mutiuiv;  Josephns,  Mwoiftfi,  and 
once  Mwiniv;  Vulg.  Modm:  the  Jewish  form  is,  in  the 
Mishna,  D^^'^IITSM,  in  Joseph  ben-Gorion,  ch.  xx, 
n*^9^1t3n ;  the  Syriac  version  of  Maocabeea  agrees  with 
the  Mishna,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  article,  and  in 
the  usual  substitution  of  r  for  d,  Mora^im\  a  place  not 
mentioned  in  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  though 
rendered  immortal  by  its  oonnection  with  the  hiatoiy 
of  the  Jews  in  the  interval  between  the  two.  It  was 
the  native  city  of  the  Maocabsean  family  (I  Maoc  xiii, 
25),  and  as  a  neoessaiy  consequence  contained  their  an- 
cestral sepulchre  (ra^c)  Oh  70 ;  ix,  19),  Hither  Mat- 
tathias  removed  from  Jerusalem,  where  np  to  that  time 
he  seems  to  have  been  residing,  at  the  oommeocemcnt 
of  the  Antiochian  persecution  (ii,  1).  It  was  here  that 
he  struck  the  first  blow  of  resiirtance,  by  slajring  oq  the 
heathen  altar  which  had  been  erected  in  the  place  both 
the  commissioner  of  Antiochus  and  a  recreant  Jew  whom 
he  had  induced  to  sacrifice,  and  then  demc^hing  the 
altar.  Mattathias  himsell^  and  subsequently  his  aom 
Judas  and  Jonathan,  were  buried  in  the  family  tomb, 
and  over  them  Simon  erected  a  structure  which  is  mi- 
nutely described  in  the  book  of  Maccabees  (xiii,  2&-80X 
and,  with  lees  detail,  by  Josephus  (AnL  xiii,  6, 6),  bat 
the  restoration  of  which  has  hitherto  proved  as  diflScoU 
a  pnzzle  as  that  of  the  mausoleum  of  Artemisia. 

At  Modin  the  Maccabaoan  armies  encamped  on  the 
eves  of  two  of  their  most  memorable  victories — that  of 
Judas  ovor  Antiochus  Bupator  (2  Maoc  xiii,  14),  and 
that  of  Simon  over  Cendebsnis  (1  Mace  xvi,  4) — the 
last  battle  of  the  venerable  chief  before  bm  assassina- 
tion.   The  only  indication  of  the  position  of  the  place 
to  be  gathered  from  the  above  notices  is  contained  in 
the  la^  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  near  *^  the 
plain"  (rb  widiov),  L  e.  the  great  maritime  krwland  of 
PhiUstia  (ver.  5).    By  Eusebius  and  Jeroaie  (Onomasf, 
Mt|^eff/i,  Modim)  it  is  specified  as  near  DioapoUs^  i.  e. 
Lydda;  while  the  notice  in  the  Mishna  (Pesoehim,  ix, 
2),  and  the  comments  of  Bartenora  and  Maimooidei^ 
state  that  it  was  fifteen  (Roman)  miles  from  Jemsalem. 
At  the  same  time  the  description  of  the  monuiMnt 
seems  to  imply  (though  for  this  see  bekyw)  thai  the 
spot  was  so  lofty  as  to  be  visible  from  the  sea,  and  so 
near  that  even  the  details  of  the  sculpture  woe  dis- 
cernible therefh>ni.    All  these  conditions,  except  the 
last,  are  tolerably  fulfilled  in  either  of  the  two  sites 
called  Latrun  and  Kubdb,    The  form^  of  these  is,  by 
the  shortest  road — that  through  Wady  Ali — exactly 
fifteen  Roman  miles  from  Jcarusalem ;  it  is  about  eight 
English  miles  fh>m  Lydd,  fifteen  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  nine  or  ten  from  the  River  Rubin,  on  which 
it  is  probable  that  Cedron — the  positioQ  of  Cendebans 
in  Simon's  battle — stood.     Kub&b  is  a  couple  of  mika 
farther  from  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  nearer  to  Lydd 
and  to  the  sea,  on  the  most  westeriy  spur  of  the  hiUs  of 
Benjamin.    Both  are  lofty,  and  both  apparently — La- 
triin  certainly— command  a  view  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  favor  of  LatrAn  are  the  extensive  ancient  remains 
with  which  the  top  of  the  hill  is  said  to  be  ooveied 
(Robinson,  Bib,  Res,  iii,  161;  Tobler,  Drkte  WamL  ^ 
186),  though  of  their  date  and  particulars  we  have  at 
present  no  accurate  information.    The  foundations  of 
the  fortress  appear  to  be  of  the  Roman  age,  or  perhaps 
earlier,  though  the  upper  parts  exhibit  pointed  arches 
and  light  architecture  of  a  much  later  date.    The  view 
from  the  summit  is  commanding,  and  emlvaces  the 
whole  plain  to  Joppa  and  the  Mediterranean  beyond. 
The  name  Latron  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  16th 
century,  from  the  l^end  which  made  this  the  birth- 
place of  the  penitent  thief—"  Castrum  boni  Latromis^ 
(Quaresmius,  ii,  12;  Porter,  Hand-book,  p.  286;  Rdand, 
p.  901 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  808).     Knb&b  ap- 
pears to  possess  no  ruins,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
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name  may  retain  a  trace  of  the  monament  Ewald 
{OtacL  iv,  850,  note)  suggests  that  the  name  Modin 
may  be  stUl  mirviving  in  JJtir  Ma*in,  But  this  is  ques- 
tionable on  philological  grounds;  and  the  position  o( 
Detr  Ma'in  is  less  in  accordance  with  the  facts  than  that 
of  the  two  named  in  the  text.  The  mediaeval  and  mod- 
era  tradition  (see  Robinson,  ii,  7)  pUces  Modin  at  Solxti 
ail  eminence  south  of  Kuriet  el-£nab ;  but  this  being  not 
more  than  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem,  while  it  is  as 
mudi  as  twenty-five  from  Lydd  and  thirty  from  the 
sea,  and  also  far  removed  from  the  plain  of  Philistia,  is 
at  Tsriance  with  every  one  of  the  conditions  implied  in 
the  records.  It  has  found  advocates  in  our  own  day  in 
M.  de  Saulcy  (LM  rt  Judalque,  etc,  p.  877  sq.)  and  M. 
Salzmann  {Mrustdem,  Etude,  etc,  p.  87,  38;  where  the 
lively  account  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  it  were  leas 
encombered  with  mistakes),  the  latter  of  whom  ex- 
plored chambers  there  which  may  have  been  tombs, 
though  he  admits  that  there  was  nothing  to  prove  it. 
A  suggestive  fact,  which  Dr.  Robinson  first  pointed  out, 
is  the  want  of  unanimity  in  the  accounts  of  the  medi- 
eval travellers,  some  of  whom,  as  William  of  Tyre  (viii, 
l\  (dace  Modin  in  a  position  near  Emmaus-Nicopolis, 
Nob,  and  Lydda.  M.  Mislin  also — usually  so  vehement 
in  &vor  of  the  traditional  sites— has  recommended  fur- 
ther investigation.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  ex- 
prarion  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  as  to  the  monument 
betog  visible  from  the  sea  has  been  misinterpreted,  then 
one  impediment  to  the  reception  of  Soba  will  be  removed ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  tradition 
in  the  teeth  of  those  which  remain. 

The  descriptions  of  the  tomb  by  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Maccabees  and  Josephus,  who  had  both  appar- 
ently seen  it,  will  be  most  conveniently  compared  by 
bdi^  printed  together : 


1  Hacc  xzlil,  27-30. 
"And  Simon  made  a  bnlld- 
hiff  over  the  sepulchre  of  his 
biber  and  his  brethren,  and 
raised  it  aloft  to  view  with 
poliahed  stone  behind  and  be- 
fore. And  he  set  up  npon  It 
•ef<en  pyramids,  one  against 


Joeephns,  AnL  xill,  6, 6. 

"Aud  Simon  bnilt  a  very 
large  monnment  to  his  father 
and  his  brethren  of  white 
and  polished  stone.  And  be 
raised  it  up  to  a  great  and 
conspicnons  height,  and 
threw  cloisters  around,  and 


another,  for  his  fhther  and 'set  np  pillars  of  a  single 
hi8  mother  and  his  fonrbreth- stone,  a  work  wonder  Ail  to 
ren.  And  on  these  he  made | behold:  and  near  to  these 
eoeioesofwar,  and  set  great,  be  bnilt  seven  pyramids  to 
pillars  round  abont,  and  on  his  parents  and  his  broth- 
the  pHlars  be  made  suits  of  erg,  one  for  each,  terrible  to 


armor  for  a  perpetual  mem- 
ory; and  by  the  snita  of  ar- 
mor ships  carved,  so  that 
ihey  might  be  seen  by  all 
that  sail  on  the  sea.  This 
fiepnlehie  he  made  at  Modin, 
aud  it  stands  nnto  this  day.*^ 


behold  both 
beanty. 


for  size   and 


And  these  thlnss  are  pre- 
served even  to  this  day.** 


The  monnroents  are  said  by  Eusebius  (ut  mp.)  to  have 
been  still  shown  when  he  wrote — ^A.D.  cir.  820.  Any 
restoration  of  the  structure  from  so  imperfect  an  account 
as  the  above  can  never  be  anything  more  than  conject- 
nre.  Something  has  been  already  attempted  under 
Haocabbbs  (q.  v.).  But  in  its  absence  one  or  two 
questions  preeent  themselves. 

(1.)  The  *<  ships'*  (wXoTa,  naoet).  The  sea  and  its 
pQEBoits  were  so  alien  to  the  ancient  Jews,  and  the  life 
of  theMaccabaoan  heroes  who  preceded  Simon  was — if 
we  except  their  casual  relations  with  Joppa  and  Jamnia 
and  the  battle-field  of  the  maritime  plain — so  uncon- 
nected therewith,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  suppose  that 
the  word  is  corrupted  from  what  it  originally  was.  This 
was  the  view  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  hot  he  does  not  pro- 
pose any  satisCactory  word  in  substitution  for  irKoXa 
(tee  his  suggestion  in  Grimm,  ad  loc).  True,  Simon 
appears  to  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  alive  to  the 
inpertance  of  commerce  to  his  country,  and  he  is  espe- 
ci^  eommemorated  for  having  acquired  the  harbor  of 
^oppa,  and  thus  opened  an  inlet  for  the  isles  of  the  sea 
(1  Maoc  XIV,  6).  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  connec- 
tioQ  between  this  and  the  placing  of  ships  on  a  monu- 
ment to  hia  father  and  brothers,  whose  memorable  deeds 
had  been  of  a  different  description.    It  is  perhaps  more 
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feasible  to  suppose  that  the  sculptures  were  intended  to 
be  symbolical  of  the  departed  heroes.  In  this  case  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  during  Simon's  intercourse 
with  the  Romans  he  had  seen  and  been  struck  with 
their  war-galleys,  no  inapt  symbols  of  the  fierce  and 
rapid  career  of  Judas.  How  far  such  symbolical  repre- 
sentation was  likely  to  occur  to  a  Jew  of  that  period  is 
another  question. 

(2.)  The  distance  at  which  the  "ships"  were  to  be 
seen.  Here  again,  when  the  necessary  distance  of  Mo- 
din from  the  sea^-LatrAn,  fifteen  miles;  Knb&b,  thir- 
teen;. Lydda  itself,  ten— and  the  limited  size  of  the 
sculptures  are  considered,  the  doubt  inevitably  arises 
whether  the  Greek  text  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  accu- 
rately represents  the  original.  De  Saulcy  {UArt  Ju- 
dafqutf  p.  877)  ingenionidy  suggests  that  the  true  mean- 
ing is,  not  that  the  sculptures  could  be  discerned  from 
the  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  that  they  were 
worthy  to  be  inspected  by  those  who  were  sailors  by 
profession.— Smith.  Hitzig  {Ge$ch,  det  Volkes  Israehf 
p.  449)  insists  upon  it  (1869)  that  Modin  is  recognised 
in  the  modem  little  village  el'Butjh  (comp.  Robinson, 
iii,  272),  but  the  exact  location  is  by  recent  excavations 
determined  to  be  in  el-Afed^ehf  two  and  a  quarter  hours 
east  of  Lydda  (Quar,  StcUemmt  of  "  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund,"  1870,  p.  245  sq.;  1874,  p.  68  sq.). 

ModiQS.    See  Busreu 

Modius  (from  Greek  ftoitOQ,  a  meoMure)  desig- 
nates, in  the  language  of  archseological  sculpture,  a  kind 
of  basket  frequently  found  in  representations  of  heathen 
divinities.  It  was  placed  on  their  heads  in  imitation 
of  the  practice  prevailing  among  the  ancients,  among 
whom  the  women  carried  in  baskets  on  their  heads 
sacrifices  for  the  gods. 

Modoin,  or  MantT^in,  a  noted  early  French  ec- 
clesiastic, was  bom  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  8th 
century.  In  his  early  manhood  he  was  a  priest  con- 
nected with  St.  George's  church  at  Lyons.  Later  he 
was  bishop  <^  Autun.  The  first  mendcm  of  his  name  in 
the  Church  records  of  Autun  occurs  in  815.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  leading  prelates 
in  the  empire.  Louis  "  le  Debonnaire,"  in  his  disgrace 
and  adversity,  had  no  adherent  more  faithful  tlian  Mo- 
doin, whose  credit  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald  was 
equally  high.  When  Pepin  was  driven  out  of  Aqui- 
taine,  Charles  the  Bald  divided  that  kingdom  into  three 
governments,  the  designated  capitals  of  which  were,  re- 
spectively, Limoges,  Clermont,  and  Angoul^mc  The 
ecclesiastical  district  of  Clermont  was  then  assigned  to 
bishop  Modoin.  Later,  after  the  deposition  of  Ago- 
bard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  Modoin  took  an  active  part 
in  the  administration  of  the  archiepiscopal  sec  Florus 
reproaches  him  with  undue  firmness  in  bis  treatment  of 
the  Lyonnese  clergy.  The  reverend  Rouvier  mentions 
Modoin  as  being  numbered  among  the  abb^  of  Mou- 
tier-Saint-Jean,  in  the  diocese  of  Langres.  In  the  9th 
century  it  was  not  uncommon  to  meet  bbhops  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuits  with  abbes.  When  Theodulfe, 
bishop  of  Orleans,  was  in  prison  at  Angers,  he  sent  a  po- 
etical composition  to  Modoin,  begging  him  to  interfere 
in  his  favor.  Modoin,  in  reply,  indited  a  short  poem, 
his  only  literary  work  extant.  He  died  about  842. 
See  Gallia  Christ,  vol  iv,  coL  859;  Hist,  Littir.  de  la 
France,iv, 547.— Hoefer, Nouv. Biog,  Ght, s. v.  (J. H.W.) 

Modus,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  signifies  an  exemption 
from  the  pa3rment  of  tithes,  and  is  of  two  kinds :  first, 
a  partial  exemption,  when  it  is  called  a  modus  deciman" 
(H;  secondly,  a  total  exemption,  when  it  is  called  a  mo- 
dus  de  non  decimando.  There  is  a  third  species  of  ex- 
emption, called  a  recU  composition,  where  an  agreement 
is  made  between  the  owner  of  lands  and  the  parson  or 
vicar,  with  the  consent  of  the  patron  and  ordinary,  that 
the  lands  specified  shall  be  exempt  from  tithes  on  such 
considerations  as  are  contained  in  the  stipulation,  such 
as  land  or  other  real  recompense  given  in  lieu  and  satis- 
faction of  the  tithes  to  h%  relinquished.    The  modus 
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decimamU  is  that  which  is  generally  meant  when  the 
term  modtu  is  used.  It  is  defined  to  be  a  custom  of 
tithing  in  a  particular  manner,  different  from  that 
which  the  general  law  prescribes;  and  the  custom  must 
have  existed  from  time  immemorial.  The  modes  of 
tithing  established  by  these  customs  are  exceedingly 
various:  sometimes  it  is  a  compensation  in  work  and 
labor,  as  that  the  incumbent  shall  have  only  the  twelfth 
cock  of  hay,  and  not  the  tenth,  in  consideration  of  the 
landowner  making  it  for  him;  sometimes  it  is  a  less 
quantity  of  tithe  in  a  more  perfect,  in  lieu  of  a  larger 
quantity  in  a  crude  and  imperfect  state,  as  a  couple  of 
fowls  in  lieu  of  tithe  eggs;  sometimes,  and  more  fre- 
quently, it  consists  in  a  pecuniary  compensation,  as  two- 
pence an  acre  for  the  tithe  of  land. 

The  modus  de  non  decimctndo  is  an  absolute  exemp- 
tion from  tithes.  It  exists  in  four  cases:  1.  The  ruler 
may  prescribe  that  he  and  his  progenitors  have  never 
paid  tithes  for  ancient  crown  lands,  and  this  prescription 
will  be  good.  2.  One  Church  officer  does  nut  pay  tithes 
to  another  officer  his  superior,  nor  the  superior  to  the 
inferior,  according  to  the  rule  that  ecclesia  eccUnm  ded- 
mas  solvere  non  debet.  8.  An  ecclesiastical  person,  as  a 
bishop,  may  prescribe  to  be  exempt  from  paying  tithes 
on  the  ground  that  the  lands  belong  to  the  bishopric, 
and  that  neither  he  nor  his  predecessors  have  ever  paid 
them.  4.  The  abbeys  and  monasteries  at  the  time  of 
their  dissolution  were  possessed  of  large  estates  of  land, 
a  great  part  of  which  was  held  tithe-free,  either  by  pre- 
scription or  by  unity  of  possession,  which  was,  in  fact, 
no  more  than  prescription,  or  by  the  pope*s  bull  of  ex- 
emption, or  by  a  real  composition.  Thus  in  England, 
for  example,  the  statute  of  81  Henry  Till,  c  13,  which 
dissolved  the  larger  abbeys,  enacted  that  all  persons 
who  should  come  to  the  possession  of  the  lands  of  an 
abbey  then  dissolved  should  hold  them  tithe-fVee,  in  as 
ample  a  manner  as  the  abbeys  themselves  had  formeriy 
held  them.  The  lands  which  bebnged  to  the  Order  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  Order 
of  the  Cbtercians  are  within  the  protection  of  this  stat> 
ute ;  and  those  of  them,  consequently,  which  were  tithe- 
free  before  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  king  still 
continue  tithe-free,  in  whosesoever  hands  they  may  now 
be.  Some  lands  have  been  made  tithe-free  by  special 
legislative  acts.  See  Blackstone,  Commentaries^  ii,  28 ; 
Selden,  Hist,  of  Tithes,  ch.  xiii ;  Burton,  Compendiutn 
of  the  Law  of  Real  Property,  p.  367  sq. — Eadie,  Ecdes, 
JHcL  s.  V. 

Moehler.    See  MChler. 

Moelart,  Jacob,  a  Dutch  painter,  was  born  at  Dort 
in  1649.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Nicholas  Maas,  and  gained 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  historical  painter,  though 
he  is  better  known  by  his  portraits.  Spooner  mentions 
two  religious  works  by  this  artist — Pharaoh  and  his 
Host  droumed  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  Mons  striking  the 
Rock,  He  died  in  1727.  See  Spooner,  Bioff,  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  Arts  (N.  Y.  1866,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  672. 

Moeller,  Hehry,  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  was  a  native  of  Hamburg,  Germany. 
He  was  bom  in  1749 ;  immigrated  to  this  country  when 
he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age;  was  prepared  for 
the  Lutheran  ministry  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  and  in  due  time  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  a  chaplain  in  the 
army  commanded  by  general  Washington.  Hb  first 
regular  charge  was  Reading,  Pa.  Thence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Philadelphia.  Subsequently  he  labored  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  and  Harrisburg,  Pa.  He 
returned  to  Albany,  and  afterwards  accepted  a  call  to 
churches  in  Schoharie  County,  where  he  continued  to 
officiate  until  physical  infirmities  rendered  him  unable 
to  attend  to  the  acUve  duties  of  his  profession.  He  died 
SepL  16, 1829,  at  Sharon.  He  was  eminently  devoted 
to  his  work,  a  bright  example  of  the  genuine  spirit  of 
Christianity.     (M.  L.  S.) 


Mo'Sth  (Mwi^,  Yulg.  3fedius),  a  Lerite, « ton  of 
Sabban,"  who  aided  Ezra  in  conveying  the  bullion  from 
Babylon  (1  Esdr.  vifi,  68);  evidoitly  the  ''Noaduu 
(q.  V.)  sou  of  Binnui"  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  83). 

Moffatt,  JosiAii,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Chester  County,  S.  C,  Blay,  1836.  His  parents  were 
godly  people,  and  reared  their  children  in  the  nuron« 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  He  prosecuted  his  clas- 
sical studies  privately  for  two  years,  entered  Erikioe 
College,  Due  West,  S.  C,  in  1862,  and  graduated  with 
honor  in  1869.  The  next  two  yean  he  spent  in  general 
reading  at  the  libraries  of  his  alma  mater.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Second  Presbytery  as  a  student  of  tbed- 
ogy  ui  April,  1861 ;  licensed  in  1864 ;  and  subsequently 
preached  in  congregations  in  the  First  and  Second  Pres- 
byteries, making  Due  West  his  home.  In  1866  he  re- 
turned to  his  former  home  in  Chester  County,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  March  18, 1867.  Mr.  Hofiatt 
was  a  man  of  solid  intellect.  His  writings  were  excel- 
lent specimens  of  composition,  and  full  of  the  mairow  of 
divinity.  Benevolence  and  humility  were  prominent 
features  of  his  character.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  UisL  Al- 
manac, 186S,  p,  39S,     (J.L.S.) 

Mogila(s),  Peter,  a  distinguished  Russian  prdate, 
was  bom  in  Moldavia  very  near  the  dose  of  the  16tb 
centur}'  (about  1697).  He  studied  at  the  Univenity  of 
Paris  and  other  high  schools,  afterwards  entered  the 
Polish  army,  and  greatly  distinguished  himseiC  Be- 
coming sober-minded,  he  decided  to  devote  himself  to 
the  service  of  the  Church,  was  made  a  monk  at  Kief  in 
1626,  and  rapidly  rose  in  favor.  In  1629  he  was  deeied 
archimandrite  of  his  monastery,  and  in  1633  was  de- 
vated  to  the  rank  of  metropolitan  of  Kief,  Galida,  and 
Little  Russia.  Mogila  was  the  first  to  introduce  in  the 
study  of  theology  at  Kief  the  developments  which  it 
had  acquired  in  the  ISuropean  onivernties.  Indeed, 
Mogila  is  to-day  honored  annually  by  a  panegyricil 
oration  at  the  Academy  of  Kief,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  that  institution  of  learning.  He  arranged 
and  improved  the  courses  of  study  in  every  particular; 
established,  among  other  advantages,  three  classes  in 
philosophy  and  theology  in  the  Latin  and  Polish  lan- 
guages; obtained  from  the  Polish  government  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  printing-press,  invited  many  leaned 
men  to  the  academy,  and  settled  upon  them  sources  of 
revenue  which  had  formeriy  gone  to  the  metropolitan; 
and,  besides  affording  all  these  advantages,  gave  them 
his  own  library,  which  was  considered  a  very  rare  and 
valuable  collection  of  books.  He  died  Dec  81, 1616. 
To  confirm  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Oriental 
Church  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  Roman 
and  Protestant  elements,  Mogila  wrote  a  Ccnrftsskm  of 
Faith  (Op^ddo^oQ  ofioXoyia  rtfc  ro^oXic^c  init  <hro- 
ffroXiff^C  iiCKKfitriac  r^C  (ivaroXtic^c),  which  occupies 
an  important  place  in  the  history  of  the  Russian  Churcfa. 
In  this  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  presented  in  the 
simple  numner  and  style  of  the  ancient  Church,  but  in 
accordance  also  with  the  latest  derelopmenu  they  had 
gradually  attained ;  and  as  the  reception  of  the  woik  was 
ranked  among  the  three  cardinal  theological  virtues,  it 
has  become  prominent  in  the  practical  system  oi  the 
Church  (Hase,CA.£rut  p.  481).  •'TheEastenrcharcbes," 
says  M.  Boulgakof,  bbhop  of  Vinitzi,  **  had  heretofore  no 
symbolic  books  of  their  own  in  which  they  could  find, 
on  matters  of  faith,  sufficient  authoritative  information 
and  direction ;  no  systematic  exposition  and  apology  of 
their  dogmas;  they  had  to  be  satisfied  with  short  defi- 
nitions, given  by  oecumenical  and  local  councils,  and 
with  the  rules  of  the  fathen  named  in  the  conncQ  is 
TruUo.  For  anything  further  they  had  to  refer  to  the 
other  writings  of  the  fathers,  which  did  not  possess  the 
same  authority,  llie  Corfessiom  of  Faith  of  Peter  Mo- 
gila, examined  and  approved  by  two  councils — that  of 
Kief  in  1640,  and  that  of  Jamy  in  1648— 4md  further 
endorsed  by  the  four  oscnmenicid  patriarchs,  and  by  the 
Russian  patriarchs  Joachim  and  Adrian,  became  tbc 
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irrt  sj-mbolio  book  of  the  Eastern  Church.**  This  work, 
which  remains  to  this  day  the  text-book  of  the  Rusao- 
Greek  Church  in  dogmatic  theology,  went  through  nu- 
merous editions  in  Kussian,  was  translated  into  Greek 
(Amst  1662),  Latin  (Leips.  1695),  and  German  (Berlin, 
1727,  and  Brealau,  1751),  and  hits  furnished  the  basis 
for  several  catechisms  in  different  Greek  churches.  See 
Confessions  of  Faith.  Mogila  published  also  a  Cat- 
tekiim  (Kief,  1645),  and  some  pamphlets.  A  work  con- 
tsioiDg  biographical  sketches  of  the  saints,  in  the.Sla- 
Tooic  language,  he  undertook,  but  did  not  bring  to  com- 
pletion. But  Mogila  gained  some  distiaction  also  as  a 
po^  and  made  dramas,  which  were  acted  by  the  pupils 
of  bis  academy ;  one  of  them,  on  the  Nativity  of  Christy 
wu  for  a  bng  time  very  popular.  See  Bist,  dt  la  Uii- 
rarddt  Russej  iii,  735 ;  Dictionnaire  det  A  uteurt  EccU'- 
neutiquei  Rut^ety  s.  v.;  Otto,  Hist,  of  Rustian  Liter  a- 
ture  (Oxfl  1889,  8vo),  p.  821  sq. ;  BrUhl,  Rutsische  Stu- 
tHm  tar  Theologie  «.  Gttch,  (MUnst.  1857-58);  Ge- 
rebtzof, E$tai sur  VHistoirt  de  la  CiciiiMotioH  en  Rutsie; 
Hasg,  HitL  det  Dogmea  Ckritiau,  i,  458;  Kimmel,  LUni 
Pfmbolid  ecclesicB  OrienUdiM  (Jena,  1843,  8vo),  p.  56. 
See  Gbekk  Church  ;  Russia.    (J.  H.  \V.) 

Mogtasilah  (i  e.  those  who  wash  themselves)  is 
i  name  which  mediaeval  Arabic  writers  gave  to  a  sect 
of  Christians  said  to  have  flourished  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.    Recent  investigations  render  it 

probsble  that  they  were  the  Zabicau  (from  S^:l = ^^SCd, 

/SarrrXfiv,  to  wash),  or  Mendaans  (q.  v.)  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Mogul,  Great,  the  popular  designation  of  the  em- 
peror of  Delhi,  as  the  impersonation  of  the  powerful 
empire  established  in  Hindustan  by  the  Mongols,  who 
were  called  Moguls  by  the  Persians.  The  first  Great 
Mogol  was  Baber,  the  great-grandson  of  Timiir,  who 
f'Kuided  the  Mongnl  empire  in  Hindustan  in  1526.  In 
1808  the  Great  Mogul  was  deprived  of  his  throne ;  in 
1827,  of  even  the  appearance  of  authority,  becoming  a 
mere  pensioner  of  the  British;  and  in  1858,  Mohammed 
Babadiir,  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  was  condemned,  and 
tnnsported  for  complicity  in  the  Indian  mutiny.    See 

MOSQOLS. 

Mohammed  or  Mohammet  (written  also  Ma- 
hmmed  or  Mahommetj  and  Muhamed  or  Muhametf  an 
Arabic  word  meaning  the  predicted  Messiah ;  applied 
to  him  in  allusion  to  Hag.  ii,  7;  but  formerly  called, 
according  to  a  tradition  quoted  by  Halabi,  Kothatn)  was 
i  great  Arabian  legislator,  who  not  only  completely 
chsnged  the  face  of  the  world  in  his  own  age,  but  still 
continues  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  the  civili- 
ation  of  the  Eastern  world,  being  best  known  as  the 
founder  of  a  religious  system  which  has  spread  exten- 
avely  among  men,  and  Is  denominated  Islcanf  or,  more 
properiy,  after  its  founder,  Mohammedamsm  (q.  v.). 

Soimxsfor  his  Life, — ^Arabian  literature  is  very  rich 
in  sources  for  a  biography  of  Mohammed.  Besides  the 
Koran,  which  records  the  most  important  events  of  his 
life,  there  exist  numerous  collections  of  traditions  in 
whid)  the  expressed  views  of  the  Arabian  prophet  on 
variotts  incidents  and  relations  of  life  are  introduced ; 
then  there  are  biographies  proper,  some  of  which  ex- 
tend as  far  back  as  the  first  century  of  the  Mohamme- 
<lan  era.  They  are,  it  is  true,  vrritten  with  a  religious 
prejudice,  and  more  or  leas  spiced  vrith  legends,  but  in 
most  cases  the  historical  part  worthy  of  credit  is  easily 
tiiioemed.  It  must  not  be  believed  that  these  biogra- 
phies were  allowed  too  ftee  a  rein  to  fancy,  or  were  per- 
niitted  to  distort  facts  or  pass  them  over  in  perfect  si- 
lence ;  for  they  had  to  fear  being  convicted  of  mendacity 
•nd  negligence  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Koran 
itself,  afaready  collected  by  the  contemporaries  of  the 
pKtphet.  Still  another  circumstance  helps  the  historian 
in  determining  truth,  namely,  that  the  Mohammedans 
wdy  try  to  conceal  the  frailties  of  their  founder,  for  their 
judgment  is  guided  by  a  standard  diflerent  from  that 
of  non-Mohammedans — they  praise  some  of  his  deeds 


and  words  as  virtuous  which  we  brand  as  infamous. 
They  even  proceed  generally  on  the  principle  that  Mo- 
hammed, as  a  privileged  individual,  was  exempt  from 
the  comnoon  laws.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  abun- 
dance of  historical  accounts  on  the  rise  of  Islam  (the 
proper  name  for  the  religion  established  by  Mohammed, 
while  its  professors  are  called  Moslems),  and  the  contin- 
ued lively  intercourse  between  Mohammedans  and 
Christians  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  as  well  as  in  £gypt 
and  Spain,  the  most  perverted  opinbns  on  Mohamme- 
danism and  its  author  came  to  prevail  among  the  non- 
Mohammedans,  even  in  the  Occident.  He  was  repre- 
sented either  as  a  sorcerer  or  as  an  idol;  some  believed 
him  the  Antichrist,  others  a  renegade  cardinal  And  in 
proportion  as  the  later  Mohammedans — especially  the 
Persians,  greedy  of  miracles  and  mysteries— rendered  the 
historical  Mohammed  of  the  ancient  Arabians  scarcely 
recognisable  by  ovep-n)uch  adoration  and  proximity  to 
the  supemitural,  and  the  more  Mohammedanism  spread 
in  the  Occident  and  threatened  to  become  dangerous  to 
Christianity,  hatred  and  fear  exerted  themselves  to  dis- 
figure Mohammed  and  his  creed  by  ridiculous  and  absurd 
calumnies.  Even  in  modem  times,  after  several  transla- 
tions of  Arabian  biographies  of  Mohamnoed  had  been 
published,  his  true  character  was  little  understood.  As 
late  as  1829  a  work  appeared  in  London  demonstrating, 
or  rather  aiming  to  denoonstrate,  that  Mohammed  was 
foreshadowed  by  the  little  horn  which  issued  from  the 
fourth  monster  described  by  the  prophet  DanieL  In  a 
still  later  publication,  the  author  endeavors,  at  a  great 
expense  of  learning,  to  prove  that  Mohammed  was  an 
instrument  of  the  devil's  device  and  handling.  But,  as 
observed  in  Weil's  work,  Mohammed  der  Pro^etj  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge  in  these  days  requires  the  histor- 
ical characters  handed  down  to  us  from  remote  periods 
to  be  rerexamined  by  the  light  of  new  and  of  better- 
daseified  authorities,  and  to  be  recast  upon  a  surer  and 
more  truthful  basis. 

Among  characters  of  world-wide  celebrity,  there  is 
none  other  that  calls  more  loudly  for  a  reinvestigation 
of  the  "  original  sources'*  than  that  of  Mohanmied.  Bom 
in  an  obscure  age,  among  a  people  whose  antecedents  are 
dimly  shadowed  out  to  us,  in  a  country  of  ail  famous  re- 
gions the  least  explored,  his  own  career  was  a  series  of 
marvels  and  contradictions.  While  searehing  earnestly 
for  tmth,  he  taught  millions  of  men  to  believe  a  gigantic 
fable ;  and,  while  tormented  with  doubts  agonizing  to  his 
own  breast,  he  inspired  others  with  an  invincible  faith 
in  his  infallibility.  With  too  little  energy  or  too  little 
ambition  to  support  himself,  except  by  the  despised  em- 
ployment of  a  shepherd,  he  withstood  for  years  the  ridi- 
cule, the  malice,  and  the  furious  opposition  of  the  leaders 
of  his  own  family  and  of  the  nation,  and  finally  van- 
quished all  their  efforts.  Over  this  extraordinary  and 
seemingly  unfathomable  character  the  disciples  and  the 
opponents  of  his  doctrines  have  alike  combined  to  draw 
an  additional  veil  of  uncertainty.  The  first  Mohamme- 
dans piously  encompassed  their  prophet  with  a  cloud  of 
miracles-:-"  the  mythology,**  as  Dr.  Sprenger  calls  it,  of 
Islam.  Romish  prelates  foolishly  distorted  history  to 
calumniate  him ;  and  philosophers,  more  impartial  but 
equally  unjust,  endowed  him  with  crimes  of  their  own 
invention,  such  as  they  thought  congenial  to  the  char- 
acter of  an  impostor.  Thus,  while  Khadijafa  beheld  him 
shaded  by  angels  on  his  journey  to  Syria,  Prideaux 
accuses  him  of  robbing  orphans  of  their  patrimony,  and 
Voltaire  depicts  him  as  yielding  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
passions  on  his  triumphal  retum  to  Mecca— a  triumph 
of  which  the  greatest  glory  was  his  clemency  and  for- 
bearance. Of  those  who  have  pretended  to  describe  this 
singular  being,  one  party  has  studiously  disguised  or 
perverted  what  they  knew,  and  another  has  sedulously 
invented  what  they  did  but  suspect  or  hope.  In  fact, 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  the  rarity 
and  inaccessibility  of  the  MSS.  of  early  Mohammedan 
writers,  were  sufficient  of  themselves,  if  not  to  deter  Eu- 
ropeans from  undertaking  the  biography  of  the  apostle 
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of  IsUm,  at  least  to  cover  the  attempt,  until  a  eompara- 
tively  recent  date,  Mrith  the  disgrace  of  fulnze.  The 
ewrlieet  and  most  authentic  ohroniclee  of  the  rise  of  Mo- 
hammedanism were  not  known,  even  by  name,  to  those 
who  aspired  to  gaide  the  opinions  .of  Europe  on  that 
great  event  Gibbon,  for  example,  appeals  to  Gagnier's 
translation  of  Abulfeda,  a  prince  who  wrote  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  as  his  *^  best  and  most  authentic  guide." 
But  to  consider  so  late  a  historian  as  Abulfeda  an  au- 
thority at  all  would  oonrict  an  Orientalist  of  the  most 
culpable  ignorance  in  Arabic  literature.  Tet  before  we 
can  turn  from  the  Mohammed  as  pictured  by  enthusi- 
astic Musselmen,  or  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
their  successors  among  modem  writers,  to  the  true  his- 
torical Mohammed,  as  he  comes  before  us  after  a  pro- 
found and  unprejudiced  study  of  the  original  documents, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  con- 
dition of  Arabia,  the  country  that  claims  him  as  her  own, 
at  the  time  and  previous  to  the  birth  of  Mohammed. 

State  of  A  rabia  previoua  to  the  IfOroduction  oflalcan, 
— ^From  time  immemorial  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula  had  been  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
free  and  wandering  dans,  limited  communities,  and  pet- 
ty states,  whose  peculiarities  of  character,  mode  of  life, 
and  political  institutions,  as  they  were  mostly  depend- 
ent upon  local  circumstances,  were  for  centuries  stamped 
with  the  same  unalterable  features,  and  had  been  pre- 
served almost  unchanged  even  from  the  time  of  the  pa- 
triarchs of  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  mountainous 
table-land  of  central  Arabia,  abounding  in  rich  pastur- 
age and  fertile  valleys,  but  at  the  same  time  intersected 
and  skirted  with  dreary  wastes  and  sandy  plains,  was 
occupied  by  those  roving  tribes  who,  in  opposition  to 
the  settled  inhabitants,  are  proud  of  the  luune  of  Bedou- 
in, or  peo{de  of  the  plains.  Most  of  them  were  addict- 
ed to  a  wandering  pastoral  life,  but  from  being  strongly 
disposed  to  war  and  chivalrous  adventures,  their  peace- 
able occupations  were  interrupted,  either  by  conducting 
a  caravan  of  merchants,  or  still  oftener  by  assailing  and 
robbing  their  fellow-tribes.  Every  tribe  was  governed 
by  the  most  aged  or  worthy  sheik  of  that  family  which 
had  been  exalted  above  its  brethren  by  fortune  and  he- 
roic deeds,  or  even  by  eloquence  and  poetry.  For  as 
the  heroic  bards  were  at  once  the  historians  and  moral- 
ists by  whom  the  vices  uid  virtues  of  their  countr3rmen 
were  impartially  censured  or  praised,  a  noble  enthusi- 
asm for  poetry  animated  those  Arabs,  and  at  an  annual 
fair  at  Okhad  thirty  days  were  consecrated  to  poetical 
emulation,  after  which  the  successful  poem  was  written 
in  letters  of  gold  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
These  meetings,  however,  formed  but  a  very  feeble 
bond  of  union  among  the  independent  and  hostile  tribes, 
who  only  occasionally,  and  in  times  of  danger  and  war^ 
fare,  submitted  to  a  supreme  chief,  or  emir  of  emirs, 
and  had  never  yet  been  united  into  one  body*  And  the 
tie  was  still  less  binding  on  those  inhabitants  who,  being 
collected  in  flourishing  towns  and  cities  on  the  coasts  of 
the  peninsula,  and  mostly  employed  in  trade  and  agri- 
culture, were  regarded  with  su{Hreme  contempt  by  the 
free  Bedouin  as  a  weak  and  degenerate  race  of  slaves. 

Concerning  the  religious  condition  of  the  Arabs  be- 
fore the  promulgation  of  Mohammed's  doctrines,  we 
have  but  scanty  information.  The  Mohammedans 
themselves  disdidned  inquiry  into  the  idolatjrous  wor- 
ship of  their  ancestors.  For  what  we  do  know  about  it 
we  are  indebted  to  accidental  notices  of  some  of  their 
deities  mentioned  in  the  Koran  (q.  v.),  and  to  sundiy 
not  always  trustworthy  accounts  diffiued  through  the 
more  ancient  works,  and  not  to  any  connected  treatise 
upon  the  pagan  religions  of  Arabia.  The  scanty  no- 
tices of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  concerning  this  topic 
are  very  uncertain.  We  must  not,  however,  fail  to 
mention  the  genealogical  records,  to  which  the  Arabs 
attribute  great  importance,  as  auxiliary  sources  for  the 
religious  faith  of  the  ancient  Arabians.  From  these 
genealogical  tablets  we  learn  the  names  of  some  of  their 
idols  and  the  distribution  of  their  worship;  for  many 


personal  names  relate  to  the  worshipped  ddties  or  the 
places  where  they  were  worshipped.  Thus  we  are  not 
altogether  without  some  dew  respecting  Arabian  poly- 
theism, and  secure  the  informatioii  that  no  one  religioas 
system  prevailed  throughout  all  Arabia,  or  at  any  given 
time. 

Their  religious  worship,  it  would  appear,  oouasted 
chiefly  in  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly  lumioioea, 
which  were  considered  as  so  many  tntdar  deities  of  tint 
different  tribes;  and  among  these,  after  the  son  and 
moon,  the  planet  Venus  had  acquired  such  peculiar  pre- 
eminenoe  that  even  to  the  pious  Moslem  Friday  ever 
after  remained  the  sacred  day  of  the  week.  These  dei- 
ties, with  many  other  images  of  the  personified  powos 
of  nature,  rudely  represented  by  idols  of  every  variety 
of  shape,  were  prindpally  gathered  round  the  andent 
Kaaba— the  Pantheon  of  Arabian  idolatry  ;;•  and  their 
worship  was  accompanied,  not  only  with  the  most  hor- 
rid rites  and  shocking  ceremonies  of  a  degraded  psgan- 
ism,  but  even  with  human  sacrifices  and  cmdties  of  ev- 
ery description.  Even  children  were  immolated  by 
some  of  the  ruder  clans  to  the  idols,  while  others,  as 
the  Kendltea,  buried  their  daughters  alive  {Stir,  vi,  137; 
xvi,  58;  Ixxxi,  8) ;  and  we  need  scarody  remaric  that, 
except  a  vague  belief  of  the  soul  becoming  transformed 
into  an  owl,  and  hovering  round  the  grave,  there  is  do 
indicarion  that  the  Arabian  idolaters  believed  in  a  fumre 
life  and  final  retribution.  (Comp.  Pococke,  Specmm 
Hiitorim  Arabutn,  ed.  White,  1806.) 

Arabian  idolatry  centred  in  Mecca,  whither  aimuil 
pilgrimages  were  made  by  all  Arabians.  See  Mbcca. 
Its  temple,  which  tradidon  claimed  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Abraham  and  Ishmael,  was,  so  to  speak,  the  hotel 
(khan),  where  the  most  diverse  idols  of  the  various  Ara- 
bian tribes  were  lodged.  It  was  the  object  of  high 
veneration  for  the  whole  Arabian  peninsula.  Every 
tribe  had  its  particular  ddty  represented  here,  as  well 
as  its  own  chief.  See  Kaaba.  But  there  were  also 
many  Arabs  who  acknowledged  a  supreme  being,  and 
regarded  all  idols  as  subordinate  to  this  principal  being. 
Some  were  even  converts  to  Judaism  or  to  ChristianiiT. 

w 

especially  those  who  had  much  intercourse  with  Jews 
and  Christians.  As  a  rule,  however,  rdigious  Ufe  occu- 
pied but  little  the  minds  of  the  Bedouin,  so  much  en- 
grossed with  their  material  wants  and  affairs,  and  to 
this  day  religious  fanaticism  is  rardy  foand  among  the 
children  of  the  desert.  The  particular  wishes  of  the 
votaries  were  brought  before  the  idols  and  their  priests, 
and  their  advice  was  desired ;  but  if  expectation  were 
disappointed,  the  idols  were  binoken  to  pieces  and  their 
priests  insulted  and  mald^ated.  Besides  the  idoiaten, 
in  a  literal  sense  of  the  word,  there  lived  in  Arabis 
single  tribesy  who  worshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and  other 
cel^tial  bodies,  or  inclined  to  the  religion  of  the  Magi- 
ans;  vestiges  of  hero-worship,  and  wwship  of  trees  and 
stones  are  also  traceable. 

Among  the  foreign  settlers  in  Arabia,  we  pass  over 
in  silence  the  few  adherenta  of  Zoroaster,  scattered 
along  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Sabsuins,  on  the  sooth- 
em  coast  of  the  peninsula,  who,  even  from  the  time  of 
David  and  Sdomon,  stored  their  rich  emporiums  of 
Ophir,  Saba,  and  afterwards  Aden,  with  Indian  merdian- 
dise,  and  who,  as  is  dear  from  many  good  afguments, 
were  undoubtedly  of  Hindd  origin.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion had  long  been  established  in  several  parts  of 
Arabia,  but  the  Christianity  of  the  Oriental  Churdi  st 
that  time  almost  resembled  paganism,  being  associated 
with  monachism,  and  with  the  worship  of  martyrs,  rel- 
ics, and  images.  Among  the  hereticad  sectaries  who, 
absorbed  in  their  monophysitical  and  other  abstruse  dog- 
matical controversies,  looked  upon  each  other  with  the 
utmost  hatred,  we  find  particulariy  mentioned  the  Nes- 
torians,  Jacobites,  Mardonites,  and  Manidueaos,  be- 
sides some  other  obscure  sects,  such  as  the  Collyridians, 
who,  deifying  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  adoring  her  as 
the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  Christian  tritheism  so  often  dwdt  on  by  the  author 
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of  the  KonxL  The  Jews  were  at  this  time  in  Arabia 
in  great  iramber&  After  the  destmcdon  of  Jerusalem 
many  of  them  had  retired  hither,  where,  owing  to  the 
loose  connection  and  the  jealousy  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes,  they  had  gained  considerable  power.  Some  of 
them,  adopting  the  fierce  manners  of  the  desert,  chose 
a  wandemig  life,  connected  with  all  its  dangers  and 
adventurous  strife,  and  a  poem  composed  by  a  Jewish 
Bedouin  has  been  preserved  in  the  Hamdsa,  which 
breathes  the  true  spirit  of  Arabian  chivalry  (Jffam6$a, 
,  p.  49,  ed.  Freytag).  But  in  general  the  Jews  were 
peacefully  settled  in  towns  and  fortified  castles,  princi- 
pally along  the  coast,  or  dispersed  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  large  cities.  (Gomp.  Krehl,  Voridamititche  Re- 
Hgimm  [Leips.  1868] ;  ZeU$dnift  d,  deutsch,  MorgenL 
Getelbck  x,  61  sq.;  xix,  262;  xx,  284;  Maloom,  J7tf- 
tory  ofFerka,  i,  168  sq^  180  sq.)     See  Arabia. 

Earhf  Zrt/e.— -Since  Mohammed  was  by  birth  any- 
thing but  a  prince,  nothing  certain  is  known  about  its 
tune,  and  even  the  oldest  sources  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
date.  According  to  the  most  probable  reckoning,  he 
was  bom  in  April,  A.D.  571,  at  Mecca.  This  city  was 
at  that  time  a  considerable  commercial  centre,  where 
caravans  from  Southern  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  Persia,  and 
India  crossed  those  from  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopota- 
mia, and  exchanged  their  agricultural  and  industrial 
products^  This  happened  particulariy  at  the  time  of 
the  pilgrimage.  Idy  descent  Mohammed  bebnged  to 
the  aristocracy  of  Mecca,  but  the  branch  of  which  he 
was  an  ofi&pring  was  veiy  much  impoverished.  His 
mother,  Amlnah,  possessed,  it  is  said,  a  peculiarly  ner- 
vous temperament,  and  used  to  fancy,  while  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  that  she  was  visited  by  spirits, 
h  is  probable  that  Mohammed  inherited  fh>m  her  his 
constitutional  tendency  to  epilepsy,  as  well  as  his  most 
remarkable  mental  peculiarities.  Mohammedan  au- 
thois  have  labored  to  endow  the  birth  of  their  prophet 
with  miraculous  events,  and  in  consequence  many  mar- 
vdlous  stories  are  told.  It  is  related,  anoong  other 
things,  that  his  mother  experienced  none  of  the  pangs 
of  travail  As  soon  as  her  child  was  bom,  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  exclaiming,  "  There  is  no  Grod  but  God, 
and  I  am  his  prophet  !*^  That  same  night,  it  is  related, 
also  with  the  same  inclination  to  extravagance,  that  the 
fire  of  Zoroaster,  which,  guarded  by  the  Magi,  had  burned 
uninterruptedly  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  was 
suddenly  extinguished,  and  all  the  idols  in  the  worid 
fell  down.  When  only  two  months  old,  Mohammed^s 
father  died  (according  to  some  accounts,  he  died  two 
months  before  the  birth  of  Mohammed).  Amlnah  for 
a  short  time  nursed  the  infant  herself;  but  sorrow  soon 
dried  the  fountains  of  her  breast,  and  the  young  child, 
after  much  exertion  to  meet  this  extra  expenditure,  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  nurse,  with  whom  he  re- 
mamed  about  five  years.  It  is  related  by  Mohamme- 
dans that  when  the  nurse,  who  was  a  shepherd's  wife, 
showed  the  child  to  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  who  was 
an  idolater,  the  latter  exclaimed,  "  Kill  this  child !" 
Hallmah  snatched  away  her  precious  charge  and  fled. 
Afterwards  the  soothsayer  explained  to  Uie  excited 
muhitiHie:  *'I  swear  by  all  the  gods  that  this  child 
will  kill  those  who  belong  to  your  faith;  he  will  de- 
stroy your  gods,  and  he  will  be  victorious  over  you." 
When  Mohammed  was  six  years  old  he  lost  his  mother, 
tnd  the  poor  orphaned  child  fell  to  the  care  of  relatives. 
He  was  taken  charge  of  by  his  grandfather,  Abdul 
Matalib,  who  was  then  the  chief  priest  of  the  Kaaba. 
Upon  his  decease  the  care  of  the  child  fell  to  his  uncle, 
Abo-Talib;  but  he  was  so  indigent  that  he  could  not 
long  afford  to  keep  his  nephew,  and  Mohammed  was 
obliged  to  earn  his  livelihood  as  a  shepherd — an  occu- 
psrion  to  which  only  the  lower  class  of  the  population 
resorted,  while  the  more  opulent  engaged  in  trade. 
Later  (in  his  twenty-fifth  year)  he  entered  the  service 
of  a  rich  widow  (Kadijah),  attended  to  her  affairs  in' 
^Uiem  Arabia,  according  to  some  accounts  also  in 
Syria,  where  he  is  said  to  have  become  conversant  with 


monks,  who  gave  him  information  regarding  Christian- 
ity. Mohammed  soon  gained  Kadijah*s  confidence  to 
such  a  degree  that  she  offered  him  her  hand  in  matri- 
mony, which  he  accepted,  though  she  was  much  his 
senior — she  was  forty  yean  old. 

Prq)araHon/br  hig  Mission, — ^Placed  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances by  marriage,  Mohammed  gradually  aban- 
doned commercial  enterprises  and  gave  himself  up  to 
religious  contemplation,  to  which  he  may  have  been  in- 
duced by  a  cousin  of  his  consort,  who,  like  many  Arabs 
of  his  time,  had  relinquished  idolatry,  and  had  been  con- 
verted first  to  Judaism,  then  to  Christianity,  but  had 
failed  to  find  satisfaction  in  either.  Mohammed  was  no 
scholar>-it  is  even  doubtful  whether  he  acquired  read- 
ing and  writing  in  later  years— his  education  had  cer- 
tainly been  neglected  in  his  earlier  years  by  reason  of 
circumstances.  Chirography  had  only  been  introduced 
into  Arabia  a  short  time  previously,  though  poetry 
was  highly  cultivated— for  this,  however,  in  spite  of  his 
oratorical  talent,  he  had  little  aptitude.  On  the  whole, 
his  visionary  character  and  piety  formed  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  sober  and  roburt  Arabs  of  his  time,  who  in- 
dulged in  wine,  gambling,  and  sensuality  as  the  main 
objects  of  lif^ ;  while  he,  though  not  insensible  to  terres- 
trial enjoyments,  was  more  disposed  to  religious  reflec- 
tion. Ketired  in  solitude,  he  made  God,  the  future  life, 
and  revelation  the  themes  of  his  thoughts,  and  reviewed 
the  various  systems  of  religion  known  to  him  by  oral 
tradition,  in  order  to  form  from  them  a  new  rdigion 
adapted  to  Arabia.  There  were  at  this  time  Ebionitish 
Christians  in  the  country — the  Rahisi  and  the  HaM\fs, 
To  the  first  belonged,  according  to  ^renger's  conjectpre 
{LAen  u.  Lehre  des  Mohammed,  i,  48  sq.),  Koss,  who 
preached  at  Mecca  the  unity  of  God  and  the  resurrect 
tion  of  the  dead,  and  for  this  purpose  also  visited  the 
fair  at  Okhad,  where  Mohammed  had  heard  him.  The 
Haiiifs  were  (as  Sprenger  will  have  it)  Essenes,  who 
had  lost  neariy  all  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  had  sub- 
mitted to  various  foreign  influences,  but  professed  a 
rigid  monotheisno.  Their  religious  book  was  called  the 
^  Roll  of  Abraham.**  In  the  time  of  Mohammed  several 
memben  of  this  sect  were  living  at  Mecca  and  Medina, 
and  Mohammed  himself,  who  originally  had  worshipped 
the  gods  of  his  people,  became  a  Hanif.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Hanifs  was  **  Islam" — i.  e.  submission  to  the  one 
God ;  they  were  themselves  ^  Moslem*' — i,  e.  men  char- 
acterized by  such  submission.  Besides  his  knowledge 
from  such  connections,  Mohammed  enjoyed  the  instruc- 
tion of  Jewish  scholars,  among  whom  are  particulariy 
mentioned  a  celebrated  rabbi,  Abdallah  Ibn-Salaam, 
and  Waraka,  the  nephew  of  his  wife.  (Comp.  At»rah. 
Geiger,  Was  hat  Mohammed  aus  dem  Jxtdentkume  attf' 
ffenommetij  Bonn,  1888.)  The  Arabs,  Mohammed  knew, 
were  ready  for  a  new  faith,  and  he  desired  the  establish- 
ment of  a  religious  system  which  should  embody  the 
essentials  of  all  that  his  countrymen  were  acquainted 
with.  Idolatry  was  already  on  the  wane.  The  idols  were 
considered  by  the  poets  and  other  intelligent  Arabs  as 
powerless  beings,  at  most  as  mediators  between  the  su- 
preme God  (Allah)  and  mankind ;  and  there  were  some 
who  even  accepted  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  as  enter- 
tained among  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  Arabia.  The 
greatest  opposition  be  had  reason  to  fear  was  from  relig- 
ious indifference,  scepticism,  and  selfishness.  According 
to  the  Koran,  from  which  alone  we  can  oorrectiy  gather 
Mohammed's  religious  views,  he  laid  down  the  following 
fundamental  doctrines :  The  existence  of  a  monotheistic 
divinity,  a  being  superior  to  all ;  a  revelation,  but  only 
l^  q>ecial  inspiration  (by  which  alone  the  prophets 
were  distinguished,  while  in  all  other  respects  on  an 
equality  with  the  rest  of  mankind);  and,  finally,  a  life 
hereafter,  in  which  the  virtuous  were  to  be  rewarded 
and  the  vicious  punished.  In  his  opinion,  this  was  the 
religion  of  Abraham,  who,  as  the  Koran  says,  was  nei- 
ther Jew  nor  Christian,  but  a  pious.  God-fearing  man. 
Moses  and  Christ  were  prophets;  but  their  revelation 
had  been  distorted  by  Jews  and  Christians.    He  there> 
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fore  determined  that  some  of  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  Old  Testament,  not  suitable  for  Arabia,  should 
be  set  aside ;  and  of  the  New,  many  dogmas,  which  were 
looked  upon  by  him  and  his  contemporaries  as  border- 
ing on  idolatry,  should  be  revoked,  in  order  to  soooess- 
fuUy  convert  his  people  to  monotheism. 

Mohammed  having  arrived  at  these  results  by  reflec- 
tion and  tradition,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of 
his  time,  from  which  he  was  by  no  means  himself  free, 
and  endowed  with  a  nervous  constitution  and  a  lively 
imagination,  it  was  not  at  all  unnatural  for  him  to  come, 
after  a  time,  to  regard  himself  as  actually  called  of  God 
to  build  up  his  people  in  a  new  faith.  Mohammed,  as 
we  gather  from  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  narra- 
tives, was  an  epileptic,  and  as  such  was  considered  to  be 
possessed  of  evil  spirits  At  first  he  believed  the  same ; 
but  gradually  he  came  to  the  condusion,  confirmed  by 
his  friends,  that  dsnM)ns  had  no  power  over  so  pure  and 
pious  a  man  as  he  was,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  that 
he  was  not  controlled  by  evil  spirits,  but  that  he  was 
visited  by  angels,  whom  he,  disposed  to  hallucinations 
of  vision  and  audition,  and  afflicted  with  a  morbid  state 
of  body  and  mind,  saw  in  dreams,  or  even  yrhUe  awake 
conceived  he  saw.  What  seemed  to  him  good  and  true, 
after  such  epileptic  attacks,  he  esteemed  revelation,  in 
which  be,  at  least  in  the  first  stage  of  his  prophetic 
course,  firmly  believed,  and  which  imparted  to  his  pen- 
sive, variable  character  the  necessary  courage  and  en- 
durance to  brave  all  mortifications  and  perils. 

Mohammed  aa  a  RdigiouM  Teacher,  —  Mohammed 
was,  according  to  Mohammedan  reports,  forty  years  of 
age  when  he  began  to  act  the  part  of  a  prophet,  and 
tMs  he  did  first  among  his  nearest  relatives  and  friends. 
He  claimed  to  have  been  "moved"  to  teach  a  new 
faith  by  a  special  "  divine*'  communication  which  he 
had  received  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountain  Hlra,  near 
Mecca.  Gabriel,  he  asserted,  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
in  the  name  of  God  commanded  him  to  "  read" — L  e.  to 
preach — the  true  religion,  and  to  spread  it  abroad  by 
committing  it  to  writing  {8ur,  xcvi).  In  three  years 
he  made  only  fourteen  converts;  but  among  these  were 
the  high-spirited,  devoted,  and  indomitable  Ali,  who 
was  afterwards  sumamed  the  "  ever^victorious  Lion  of 
(rod,"  and  Abu-Bekr,  whose  character  for  good-sense, 
benevolence,  and  straightforward  int^rity  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  respectability  and  ultimate  success  of 
the  new  religion.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  mission,  in 
obedience,  as  he  alleges,  to  an  express  command  from 
heaven,  he  resolved  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  his 
faith.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  Koreish  and  others, 
asking  them,  **  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  there  is  an 
army  on  the  other  side  of  that  mountain,  would  you  be- 
lieve me  ?"  "  Yes,"  they  answered, "  for  we  do  not  con- 
sider thee  to  be  a  liar."  He  then  said, "  I  come  to  warn 
you ;  and  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  a  great  punishment 
will  befall  you ;"  he  told  them  they  must  renounce  idol- 
atry, and  make  a  profession  of  the  one  true  God ;  that 
unless  they  did  so  they  could  have  no  true  happiness  in 
this  life  nor  salvation  in  the  life  to  come. 

The  people  listened  to  the  precepts  of  the  moralist, 
and  though  they  were  enraptured  by  the  force  of  bis 
eloquence,  very  few  were  yet  inclined  to  desert  their 
hereditary  and  long-cherished  ceremonies,  and  to  adopt 
a  spiritual  faith  the  internal  evidence  of  which  they 
were  unable  to  comprehend.  Mohammed  was  repeat- 
edly urged  by  them  to  confirm  his  divine  mission  by 
miracles,  but  he  prudently  appealed  to  the  internal 
truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  expressly  declared  that  won- 
ders and  signs  would  depreciate  the  merit  of  faith  and 
aggravate  the  guilt  of  infidelity.  The  only  miraculous 
act  which  Mohammed  professed  to  have  accomplished, 
and  which  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  his  credu- 
lous adherents,  is  a  nocturnal  journey  from  the  temple 
of  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  through  the  heav- 
ens, which  he  pretended  to  have  performed  on  an  im-  ' 
aginary  animal  like  an  ass,  called  Borak  (lightning); 
but  we  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  simple  words  of 


the  Koran  {Sur,  xvii)  may  as  well  be  taken  in  the  alle- 
gorical sense  of  vision.  The  few  converts  he  made  were 
of  the  lowest  class,  the  aristocracy  in  the  mean  tine 
growing  more  decided  in  their  opposition  to  the  enthn- 
siast  and  innovator.  Hitherto  they  had  contented 
themselves  by  mocking  him  and  deriding  him  as  a  wt- 
cerer  and  diemoniac,  but  as  the  number  oif  converts  was 
gradually  increasing,  and  there  seemed  danger  that  the 
sacredness  of  Mecca  might  be  disturbed  by  the  new  re- 
ligionists, and  thus  the  city  be  deprived  of  her  chief  gkxy 
and  the  aristocracy  of  the  ample  revenues  of  the  pilgcim- 
ages,  they  rose  in  fierce  opposition  against  the  new 
prophet  and  his  adherents,  who  dared  to  call  their  an- 
cient gods  idols,  and  their  ancestors  fools.  Many  of  the 
converted  slaves  and  freedmen  had  to  undergo  terrible 
punishments,  and  others  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands 
of  their  own  relatives  that  they  were  fain  to  revoke 
their  creed ;  so  that  the  prophet  himself  advised  hie  fol- 
lowers to  emigrate  to  Abyssinia.  Mohammed  himself, 
now  belonging  to  the  aristocracy,  and  further  protected 
by  the  strong  arm  of  Abu-Talib,  had  of  courae  noth- 
ing personal  to  fear;  but  yet  he  became  so  low-sparited 
and  fearfid  lest  his  attempt  should  fail  altogether  that 
he  decided  to  appeal  once  more  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  raise  the 
idols,  which  hitherto  he  had  represented  as  naught,  to 
intermediate  beings  between  God  and  man — a  dictum, 
however,  which  he  soon  revoked,  as  an  inspiration  of 
Satan,  thereby  increasing  the  hatred  of  his  adveraarie^ 
at  whose  head  stood  two  members  of  the  family  of 
MachzAm,  Al-Walid  and  Abulhakam  Amr  (called  W 
Mohammed  "  Father  of  Foolishness"),  and  who  in  every 
way  tried  to  throw  ridicule  <m  him. 

Several  years  elapsed  in  this  unsettled  state,  Moham- 
med all  the  while  actively  engaged  in  the  propagation 
of  his  new  doctrines.  Apparently  but  li  ttle  progress  had 
been  made,  when  he  suddenly  received  vigorous  sup- 
port by  the  conversion  of  several  of  the  noblest  citicens, 
such  as  Abu-Obeida,  Hamza,  an  unde  of  Mohammed, 
Othman,  and  the  stem  and  inflexible  Omar,  who  were 
successively  gained  by  the  moderation  and  influence  of 
Abu-Bekr,  with  whom,  by  marrying  his  only  daughter 
Ayesha,  the  prophet  haid  become  more  nearly  allied  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  Kadijah.  With  this  revival 
of  the  new  faith  hostility  against  its  author  became 
more  decided,  and  the  jealous  leaders  of  the  Kofeish- 
ites,  directing  their  animouty  and  violence  against 
the  whole  line  of  Hashem,  now  demanded  that  Mo- 
hammed should  be  delivered  into  their  hands  for  pun- 
ishment; and  when  compliance  with  this  request  was 
refused  them,  they  finally  pronounced  excommunica- 
tion against  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Hashemites.  The 
feud  thus  kindled  between  the  different  parties  abo 
obliged  the  few  adherents  of  the  prophet  who  had  thus 
far  remained  to  quit  Mecca,  and  the  new  religionists 
spread  through  the  country.  Mohammed*s  aiemies 
now  came  forth  in  open  revolt,  and  it  was  formally  and 
publicly  resolved  that  he  should  be  slain.  In  order  to 
baffle  the  vengeance  of  the  Hashemites,  and  to  divide 
the  guilt  of  his  death,  it  was  agreed  that  one  man  from 
every  family  should  at  the  same  moment  plunge  hb 
swonl  into  the  heart  of  their  victim.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained for  Mohammed  but  death  or  instant  flight.  At 
the  dead  of  night,  accompaiued  by  his  faithful  Mend 
Abu-Bekr,  he  took  his  flight  to  Tatreb,  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Medina  (Medinat  al-nabi),  or  the  Citv 
of  the  Prophet. 

About  a  league  from  Mecca,  at  the  cave  of  Thor,  the 
fugitives  halted,  and  there  they  remained  hiding  for 
three  days  from  their  Meccan  pursuers.  According  to 
one  account,  these,  after  exploring  every  biding-fdace 
in  the  vicinity,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  But  a 
spider  having  providentially  spread  her  web  over  the 
entrance,  the  KoreishitCA,  deeming  it  impossible  that 
Mohammed  could  have  entered  there,  turned  back  from 
their  pursuit.  Perhaps  a  more  probable  explanation  is 
that  as  the  Korcishites  knew  Medina  to  be  the  destini- 
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turn  of  the  fugitives,  they  never  sospected  that  they 
could  be  concealed  in  the  cave  of  Thor,  which  lay  in  an 
opposite  direction.  While  they  were  in  the  cave,  the 
legend  goes,  Abn-Bekr,  contrasting  their  weakness  with 
the  strength  of  their  enemies,  said,  trembling,  "  We  are 
bat  two.**  **  No,"  replied  Mohammed, "  there  is  a  third : 
it  is  God  himself."  On  the  fourth  night  the  prophet  and 
his  companion  left  their  hiding-place,  and,  riding  on 
camels  which  the  servant  of  Abu-Bekr  had  brought,  ar- 
rived safely  at  Medina  sixteen  days  after  their  flight 
from  Mecca. 

Mohammed's  reason  for  turning  his  face  towards  Me- 
dina may  be  found  in  the  sympathy  which  the  Medi- 
oans  had  (Vequently  manifested  towards  the  prophet. 
They  had  been  moved  to  this  by  various  causes.  Mo- 
hammed's mother  was  a  ^edinan,  on  account  of  which 
her  clansmen  considered  themselves  under  obligation 
to  take  sides  with  him.  There  was  another  motive 
fttill :  the  Medinans,  jealous  of  the  authority  of  Mecca  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage,  might  have  hoped  to  attain  the 
ascendency  over  Mecca  by  the  aid  of  Mohammed  and 
liis  followera.  There  were,  moreover,  many  adherents 
to  the  new  cause  among  the  inhabitants  of  Medina,  who 
had  paid  homage  to  the  prophet  while  he  was  yet  at 
Mecca.  There  were  some  who  looked  to  him  as  per- 
chance the  Messiah  expected  by  the  Jews.  According- 
ly a  considerable  part  of  Medina  was  enthusiastic  in  the 
new  cause,  and  when  Mohammed's  approach  was  made 
known  to  them,  hundreds  of  its  citizens  advanced  in 
procession  to  meet  the  coming  prophet,  welcoming  him 
with  loud  acclamations;  and  he  who  a  few  days  before 
had  left  his  native  city  as  a  fugitive,  with  a  price  upon 
bis  bead,  now  entered  Medina  more  like  a  king  return- 
ing victorious  from  battle  than  an  exile  seeking  a  place 
of  refuge.  This  separation  or  flight  of  Mohammed  from 
the  city  of  his  nativity,  called  in  Arabic  IJejrahy  or  an- 
gtieized  Hegira  (q.  v.),  formed  not  only  an  auspicious 
tunnng-point  in  the  prophet's  own  life,  but  became  the 
imint  of  departure  in  the  Mohammedan  movement. 

His  earliest  attention  after  his  arrival  at  Medina  was 
given  towards  the  consolidation  of  the  new  worship  and 
the  minor  amingements  in  the  congregation  of  his  flock. 
At  this  time  Mohammed  endeavored,  by  various  con- 
cessioRS,  to  gain  the  Jews  over  to  his  faith.  He  select- 
ed Jensalem  as  the  point  of  direction  in  prayer,  ap- 
pointed the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month  as  a  day  of 
fasting,  and  allowed  the  new  converts  to  celebrate  their 
Sabbath.  But  when  the  Jews,  notwithstanding  these 
advances,  would  not  acknowledge  him  as  prophet,  rid- 
iculed his  pretension  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  enraged 
him  by  their  constant  taunts,  he  soon  abrogated  his 
cuncessbns,  became  their  bitterest  enemy,  sought  closer 
slliance  with  the  heathenish  Arabs,  and  substituted 
practices  likely  to  please  them.  In  prayer  the  worship- 
per was  now  directed  to  turn  towards  Mecca,  the  month 
Ramadan  was  henceforth  fixed  upon  as  a  fasting-time, 
and  Friday  as  the  day  of  rest 

Gradually  Mohammed  now  appears  in  a  new  charac- 
ter. His  internal  arrangements  perfected,  his  follow- 
ers increased,  and  his  allies  conduding  to  yield  him 
armed  assistance,  he  was  no  longer  content  to  convert 
his  adversaries  by  words ;  he  was  no  longer  come  to  give 
fieace,  hoX  to  make  war;  where  the  warnings  of  the 
prophet  had  failed  to  convince,  the  strong  arm  of  the 
conqueror  must  compel,  and  the  persecuted  apostle  ap- 
l^ears  suddenly  transformed  into  the  triumphant  soldier. 
He  who  had  formerly  insisted  upon  liberty  of  conscience 
for  himself,  and  had  opposed  religious  violence,  now 
maintained  that  Islam  diould,  if  necessary,  be  defended 
and  propagated  by  the  sword.  ^The  sword,"  said  he, 
**is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of  hell :  a  drop  of  blood  shed 
io  the  cause  of  God,  or  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more 
avail  than  two  months  of  fasting  and  prayer;  whoever 
foils  in  battle,  his  nns  are  forgiven  him,  and  at  the  day 
<if  judgment  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  win^  of  cherubim."  This  was  a  sort  of  manifesto, 
directed  mainly  against  the  Meccans,  and  he  was  not 


long  in  carrying  his  new  principles  into  practice.  Not 
powerful  enough  to  warrant  an  open  fight  with  hb  ene- 
mies, he  determined  to  weaken  their  strength  by  at- 
tacks and  pillage  upon  the  caravans  of  the  Meccans, 
which  on  their  commercial  expeditions  to  Syria  passed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Medina,  and  ere  long  plunder  and 
robbery  were  sanctioned,  even  during  the  sacred  months 
—yea,  many  an  assassination,  consequent  upon  these  at- 
tacks, was  instigated  by  Mohammed  hims^. 

Henceforth  Mohammed  ceases  to  be  a  religious  leader 
in  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  biographer;  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly have,  at  this  time,  fancied  himself  inspired  of  God, 
and  as  acting  according  to  divine  pleasure;  ftn',  aside 
from  the  circumstance  that  some  pretended  revelations 
concerned  only  his  own  advantage,  or  even  sometimes 
solely  the  gratification  of  his  lust,  he  frequently  with- 
held them,  and  waited  for  the  temper  of  his  adherents 
to  manifest  itself  before  he  dared  to  proclaim  them. 
Thus,  to  mention  one  instance  of  his  irresolution  and 
trickery,  he  commanded  one  of  his  votaries  to  waylay  a 
caravan  which  he  was  cognizant  could  be  reached  only 
in  a  sacred  month ;  and  when  the  order  had  been  com- 
plied with,  and  great  dissatisfaction  prevailed  on  ac- 
comit  of  this  desecration  of  the  holy  month,  he  main- 
tained not  to  have  arranged  the  same,  for  he  had  given 
the  order  in  so  ambiguous  a  manner  that  he  could  clear 
himself  of  the  responsibility  of  an  act  execrated  by  all 
Arabia. 

Mohammed  as  an  Impostor, — ^While  at  Mecca  the 
prophet  had  kept  unflinchingly  in  his  path,  through 
mockery  and  persecution.  No  threats,  no  injuria 
had  hindered  him  from  preaching  to  his  people  the 
unity  and  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  exhorting 
to  a  far  purer  and  better  morality  than  had  ever  been 
set  before  them.  He  had  claimed  no  temporal  power, 
no  spiritual  domination;  he  had  asked  but  for  simple 
toleration,  for  free  permission  to  win  men  by  persuasion 
into  the  way  of  truth.  He  claimed  to  be  sent  neither 
to  compel  conviction  by  miracles,  nor  to  constrain  out- 
ward profession  by  the  sword.  He  was  but  a  preacher, 
sent  to  warn  men  that  there  is  one  God,  and  that  there 
is  no  other ;  that  all  that  He  requires  is  that  men  should 
do  justice  and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  their 
God,  and  as  the  sanction  of  all,  that  there  will  be  a  res- 
urrection of  the  dead,  as  well  of  the  just  as  of  the  unjust. 
Such  had  been  his  teachings  at  Mecca,  and  in  his  own 
person  he  had  fulfilled  the  duties  urged  upon  others — a 
thoroughly  good  and  righteous  man,  according  to  his 
light,  with  nothing  to  be  alleged  against  bis  life,  even 
if  judged  by  a  higher  morality  than  that  of  the  Koran. 
His  virtues  may  have  been  hypocrisy,  his  mission  map 
have  been  imposture,  but  as  a  resident  of  Mecca  all  his 
actions  outwardly  had  created  a  presumption  in  his  fa- 
vor. With  his  arrival  at  Medina,  however,  tde  scene 
shifts,  and  with  the  days  of  power  and  victory  of  the 
propagandist  opens  a  dark  and  bloody  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  East.  From  the  moment  when  the  formerly 
despised  **  madman  and  impostor"  was  raised  to  the  po- 
sition of  highest  judge,  lawgiver,  and  ruler  of  Medina, 
and  of  the  two  most  powerful  Arabic  tribes — thus  open- 
ing a  vast  theatre  to  the  enthusiasm  and  ambition  of 
Mohammed  —  his  revelations  assumed  a  much  higher 
claim.  He  now  inculcated  as  a  matter  of  religion  and 
of  faith  the  waging  of  war  against  the  infidels;  and  the 
sword  once  drawn  at  the  command  of  heaven,  from  that 
time  remained  unsheathed  until  the  tribes  of  all  Arabia 
<and  the  adjacent  countries  had  joined  in  the  profession 
that  there  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  that  Mohammed  is 
his  apostle. 

Acts  of  such  character,  Mohammed,  even  if  not  en- 
dowed with  a  very  delicate  ethic  sense,  must  have 
known  to  be  wrong,  and  could  have  approved  solely  for 
a  selfish  end.  Even  before  his  emigration  to  Medina 
he  had,  in  several  instances,  deviated  from  the  truth, 
where  it  seemed  to  answer  his  purpose  best.  Thus  he 
had  related  the  whole  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament prophets,  spiced  by  Jewish  and  Christian  tradi- 
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tiooB,  vad  had  claimed  them  as  oommimicated  to  him 
by  the  angel  Gabriel — an  assertion  which  was  of  course 
discredited  by  the  MeccanSi  who  guessed  rightly  that  he 
owed  this  knowledge  to  his  conversations  with  foreign 
scriptural  scholars.  Revelations  also  concerning  his  own 
person,  and  which  he  can  certainly  not  have  believed 
himself,  abound  in  the  Koran.  Thus  he  had  restricted 
the  number  of  legitimate  wives  to  four,  but  exempted 
himself  from  that  restraint,  and  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  married  twelve  others.  Another  time  he  fell 
in  love  with  a  female  slave,  and  when  his  consorts  ex- 
pressed their  displeasure  he  swore  that  he  would  forsake 
her.  A  few  months  subsequently  he  had  himself  re- 
leased from  his  oath  by  some  verses  of  the  Koran,  and 
threatened  his  women  with  divorce  if  they  should  con- 
tinue to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  voluptuousness.  His 
relation  to  Zeineb  or  Zaid,  the  spouse  of  his  former  slave 
and  later  adopted  son,  throws  a  still  worse  light  on 
his  revelations.  Zaid,  observing  that  Mohammed  paid 
undue  attention  to  his  wife,  caused  himself  to  be  di- 
vorced from  her.  Mohammed  took  her  in  matrimony. 
But  when  this  marriage  was  found  very  reprehensibte, 
because  he  had  shown  so  little  regard  to  Zaid's  feelings, 
and  because  an  adopted  son  with  the  Arabs  was  deemed 
equal  to  a  son  german,  wherefore  matrimony  contract- 
ed with  his  wife,  even  after  divorce,  was  considered  ille- 
gal, Mohammed,  in  the  name  of  God,  branded  as  ab- 
surd, first,  the  usage  hitherto  in  vogue  calling  an  adopt- 
ed male  child  a  son,  and  in  future  declared  such  proced- 
ure even  sinful,  by  actual  proof  drawn  from  the  Koran, 
and  announced  t^t,  far  from  having  advised  Zaid  to 
separate  himself  from  his  wife,  he  had  rather  tried  to 
dissuade  Zaid  from  such  a  course;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  he  (Mohammed),  even  after  the  separation, 
afraid  of  men's  judgment,  had  hesitated  to  marry  her, 
until  God  conmianded  him,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
he  who  acted  according  to  the  Lord's  will  need  not  care 
for  the  talk  of  men,  and  in  order  that  he  might  add,  by 
the  force  of  his  own  example,  more  vigor  to  the  law  re- 
specting adopted  sons. 

But  to  return  to  the  external  history  of  Mohammed 
an^  his  votaries.  First  of  all  our  attention  is  claimed 
by  the  first  battle  proper,  fought  near  Badr,  situated  be- 
tween Mecca  and  Medina,  which,  though  insignificant 
as  to  the  nunfbers  of  the  combatants,  was  of  material 
consequence.  The  original  object  was  the  pillage  of  a 
Meccan  caravan.  The  Meccans,  having  been  advised 
of  this  intention,  despatched  succor  to  their  people,  and, 
as  was  supposed,  were  thus  prepared  to  meet, the  Ha- 
shemites  and  Medinans.  Yet  the  Meccans,  although 
superior  in  number,  were  nevertheless  defeated  by  Mo- 
hammed's adherents.  Some  Moslem  writers  will  have 
it  that  8000  angelic  warriors,  on  white  and  Uack  steeds, 
guided  and  assisted  the  faithful  The  prophet  himself, 
during  the  fight,  was  engaged  in  prayer.  In  most  of 
the  later  wars,  also,  Mohammed  generally  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  melee.  He  obtained  many  a  victory,  to 
be  sure,  by  skilful  disposition  of  his  forces,  but  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  no  means  as  a  brave  warrior. 
This  is  especially  manifest  in  the  expedition  immedi- 
ately following,  and  undertaken  by  the  Meccans  to  take 
revenge  for  the  defeat,  by  which  they  had  suffeied  not 
only  severe  loss  of  lives  and  property,  but  had  added 
booty,  glory,  and  increase  to  the  new  religionists.  Mo- 
hammed, namely,  when  the  Meccans,  a  few  thousand 
strong,  advanced  against  Medina,  wanted  to  retire  to  the 
city  and  to  confine  himself  to  its  defence,  and  only  where 
his  disciples  declared  this  plan  dishonorable,  he  unwill- 
ingly turned  out  against  the  enemy,  and  was  vanquished 
near  Mount  Ohod,  Many  of  the  faithful  covered  the 
battle-field  with  their  corpses.  Mohanuned  himself  was 
wounded  slightly;  he  wore  a  double  coat  of  mail  and  a 
closed  helmet,  so  that  the  Meccans  did  not  recognise  him, 
and  his  companions  promptly  secured  his  safety.  When 
the  Meccans  advanced. a  second  time  with  a  superior 
force,  Mohammed's  advice  to  his  own  to  fortify  them- 
selves in  the  city  was  promptly  complied  with,  and  the  | 


Meccans,  inexperienced  in  siege  opcntioiii^  aad  by  M»> 
hammed's  intrigues  having  fallen  out  with  their  oooliHl- 
erates,  were  obliged  alter  a  few  weeks  to  retire  witboot 
accomplishing  anything. 

We  pass  over  the  wars  waged  by  Mohammed  agaiast 
the  Jews  in  Medina  and  in  other  parts  of  Arabia,  all  of 
which  were  marked  by  great  cruelty  on  his  ade,  also 
the  conflicts  which  he  waged  against  several  Arabian 
tribes  allied  with  the  Meccans,  and  remark  only  that,  in 
spite  of  many  a  failure,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Hegin 
(A.D.  628)  he  felt  sufficiently  confident  to  venture  at 
the  head  of  his  votaries  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Yet, 
though  he  exhorted  to  this  pilgrimage  in  the  name  of 
God,  it  was  not  participated  in  to  the  degree  expceted, 
and  nothing  remained  to  him  but  the  hope  that  the 
Meccans  would  be  afraid  to  shed  bkiod  in  the  holy 
month,  though  he  himself  had  violated  it  long  ago  by 
robbery  and  murder.  When  he  arrived  at  the  bounda- 
ry of  the  Meccan  territory,  he  was  bidden  to  stop,  and 
threatened  with  force  in  case  he  should  attempt  te  pen- 
etrate into  the  city.  After  protracted  negotaatioBs, 
however,  many  Meccans  being  desiroos  of  peace  on  ac- 
count of  their  commercial  interests,  cooduded  it,  and, 
among  other  terms,  it  was  fixed  that  Mohammed  sboidd 
be  allowed  to  partake  of  the  pilgrim  celebration  the  en- 
suing year.  This  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  Mohammed 
was  reoogmsed  as  an  equal  power,  increased  his  author- 
ity, and  permitted  him  to  despatch  his  emissaries  to  all 
parts  of  Arabia,  to  make  proselytes  and  enter  into  alli- 
ances. Soon  he  felt  strong  enough  to  avail  himself  of 
an  opportune  pretext  to  break  the  peace,  and  on  a  sad- 
den surprised  Mecca,  without  any  formal  dedantion  of 
war,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men.  The  chief  magistrates 
of  the  city  were  oUiged  (A.D.  680)  to  make  their  sntn 
mission,  and  acknowledged  him  not  only  as  secular 
ruler,  but  as  a  plenipotentiary  of  the  Deity.  See  Ko- 
RBI8H.  With  this  the  victory  of  the  new  religkm  was 
secured  in  all  Arabia.  WhUe,  however,  employed  in 
destroying  all  traces  of  idolatry  in  the  besieged  city,  and 
fixing  the  minor  laws  and  ceremonies  of  the  true  £utb, 
Mohammed  heard  of  new  armies  which  several  wariike 
Arabic  tribes  had  sent  against  him,  and  which  wen 
concentrated  near  Taif  (680).  He  went  forth  to  en- 
counter the  enemy,  was  again  victorious,  and  his  domin- 
ion and  creed  extended  further  and  further  every  day. 
From  all  parts  flocked  the  deputations  to  do  homage  to 
him  in  the  name  of  the  various  tribes,  either  as  the 
messenger  of  God,  or  at  least  as  the  Prince  of  Arabis, 
and  the  year  8  of  the  Hegira  was  therefore  called  the 
year  of  the  Deputations. 

Even  before  the  capture  of  Mecca,  Mohammed  had 
been  bold  enough  to  sumuKm  the  princes  of  the  coun- 
tries antiguotts  to  Arabia — Chosroes  (of  Persia),  the  em- 
peror Heradius  (of  €k>nstantinople),  the  king  of  Aby»> 
sinia,  and  several  Byzantine  and  P^aian  provincial  gov- 
ernors— to  be  converted  to  his  fiuth.  His  letter  to  the 
king  of  Abyssinia  has  been  discovered  oq  a  leaf  of  parch- 
ment, which  served  as  a  cover  to  a  manuscript,  in  a  Cop- 
tic monastery  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  accords  tderably 
with  what  we  know  from  Arabian  biographers.  It  reads 
as  follows:  **  In  the  name  of  God,  the  all-gracious  and 
all-merciful,  ttom  Mohammed,  the  servant  and  ambas- 
sador of  God,  to  Almucaucas,  the  prefect  of  the  Copts. 
Hail  to  him  who  follows  the  divine  guidance !  I  sum- 
mon thee  to  confess  the  Islam.  If  thou  conpliest  with 
this  summons,  thy  salvation  is  secured,  and  God  will 
give  thee  a  double  reward  for  thy  devotion.  But  if 
thou  refusest,  the  guilt  of  the  Copta  rests  on  thee.  Oh, 
ye  men  of  the  Scriptures  I  approach  and  become  our 
equals  by  professing  that  we  adore  only  Allah,  unaaso- 
ciated  with  terrestrial  beings,  and  own  as  Lord  none  be- 
side him.  If  you  will  not  agree  to  this,  testify  that  we 
are  Godr^^gned  and  faithful"  The  governor  of  Egypt 
was  no  more  converted  than  Heradius  and  Chosroes. 
He,  however,  received  the  delegates  of  Mohanuned  hos- 
pitably, and  sent  him,  besides  other  valuable  presents, 
two  Abyssinian  female  slaves,  one  of  whom  (Mariam  oc 
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Maria)  eharmed  the  prophet  to  each  a  degree  that  he 
De(^fio(ed  his  other  wiyes  on  her  account 

The  execution  of  one  of  Mohammed's  emiasaries  by 
Amm,  the  chief  of  the  Christian  Arabs  on  the  Syrian 
frontier,  occasioned  the  flnt  war  between  Mohammed 
and  the  Byzantinesi  terminating  unfavorably  to  the 
fonuer.  Nor  had  a  second  campaign  the  desired  suc- 
eesBf  for  he  did  not  secure  the  wished^for  partidpatidn 
of  the  pagan  allies,  and  he  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
homage  of  a  few  minor  princes  on  his  way  to  the  fron- 
tieni,  and  retained  without  having  carried  out  his  in- 
teotion. 

Tswuds  the  epd  of  the  10th  year  of  the  He^^  he 
ondertook,  at  the  head  of  at  least  40,000  Moslems,  his 
Uttt  tolemn  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  there  (on  the 
Mount  Arafat)  inatrocted  them  in  all  the  important 
laws  sod  ordimmcefl,  chiefly  of  the  pilgrimage;  and  the 
ceienKmies  observed  by  him  on  that  occasion  were  re- 
corded in  the  Koran  and  fixed  for  all  time.  He  again 
Mkmnly  exhorted  his  believers  to  righteousness  and 
piety,  and  chiefly  recommended  them  to  protect  the 
^reak,  the  poor,  and  the  women,  and  to  abstain  from 
usoiy.  Among  the  most  important  of  his  ordinances 
at  this  time  are  to  be  noticed  the  abolishment  of  the 
leap-year,  which  the  Arabs,  in  common  with  the  Jews, 
bad  been  accustomed  to  observe,  and  in  its  place  in- 
troduced the  pure  lunar  year,  by  which  alone  the  sa- 
cred months  as  well  as  the  pilgrimage  and  the  month 
of  fasting  were  fixed.  Another  very  important  com- 
mandment which  he  gave  at  this  time  was  that  thence- 
forth the  sacred  city  of  Mecca  was  to  be  entered  only 
by  Mohammedans,  and  that  even  outside  of  it  idolaters 
were  to  be  entirdiy  exterminated.  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians were  to  be  ixderated,  if  they  would  humbly  sub- 
mit and  pay  a  capitation  tax.  His  caliph — Omar— i- 
added  to  the  commandment,  in  order  to  humiliate  those 
of  another  faith,  several  oppressive  restrictions  for  the 
nationa  conquered  by  him,  and  the  succeeding  caliphs, 
aceoeding  to  the  degree  of  tolerance  or  fanaticism  actu- 
ating than,  mitigated  or  aggravated'the  sama  Non- 
Mohammedans,  in  order  to  be  easily  recognised  as  infi- 
dds,  were  obliged  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  color 
of  their  turbans,  the  Jews  being  enjoined  to  wear  black, 
the  Christians  Une  ones.  They  were  forbidden  to  car^ 
ly  arms,  were  ordered  to  ride  on  asses  (not  on  horses),  on 
the  streets  to  yield  the  way  to  the  Mohammedans,  and 
in  public  assemblies  to  rise  before  them.  Their  houses 
most  not  be  higher  than  those  of  the  fiuthful ;  nor  were 
thejr  permitted  to  hold  public  processions  nor  ring  bells, 
nor  make  proeelytes,  nor  keep  any  Moslem  slaves,  nor 
aeqnre  any  captives  or  other  military  persons,  nor  pos- 
sess any  scial  with  Arabic  letters,  nor  have  any  intiniacy 
with  Moslem  females.  Jews  ami  Christians  should  not 
be  employed  in  offices  of  chancery — an  interdiction  en- 
acted by  Omar,  but  rarely  observed  because  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  primitive  Arabians  as  well  as  later  Turks, 
who,  for  want  of  knowledge  of  state  affairs,  found  the 
serrioes  of  Jews  and  Chrijdans  in  various  administra- 
tire  branches  indispensable. 

After  hb  return  from  Mecca,  Mohammed  busily  ap- 
p&d  himself  to  the  fitting-out  of  a  new  expedition 
against  the  Byzantines.  In  the  very  midst  of  his  war- 
like preparations  he  was  suddenly  taken  dangerously  ill 
with  fever.  One  night,  while  severely  sufFeripg,  we  are 
tdd  by  Mohammedan  chronidera,  Mohanuned  went  to 
the  cemetery  of  Medina,  and  prayed  and  wept  upon  the 
tombs,  praising  the  dead,  and  wishing  that  he  himself 
mi^  soon  be  delivered  from  the  storms  of  this  world. 
For  a  few  more  days  he  went  about ;  at  last^  too  weak 
further  to  visit  his  wives,  he  chose  the  house  of  Aye- 
sha,  situated  near  a  mosque,  as  his  abode  during  his 
sickness.  He  continued  to  take  port  in  the  public  pray- 
as  as  hmg  as  he  could;  until  at  last,  feeling  that  his 
boor  had  come,  he  once  more  preached  to  the  people, 
reeommending  Abu-Bekr  and  Us&ma,  the  son  of  Zaidi,  as 
the  generals  whom  he  had  chosen  for  the  army.  He 
then  asked,  like^  Samuel,  whether  he  had  wronged  any 


one,  and  read  to  them  passages  from  the  Koran,  preparing 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  for  his  death,  and  exhorting 
them  to  peace  among  themselves,  and  to  strict  obedience 
to  the  tenets  of  the  faith.  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
asked  for  writing  materials,  probably  in  order  to  fix  a 
successor  to  his  office  as  chief  of  the  faithfbl ;  but  Omar, 
fearing  he  might  choose  Ali,  while  he  himself  inclined 
to  Abu-Bekr,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  f^unished  with 
them.  In  his  last  wanderings  he  only  q)oke  of  angels 
and  heaven.  He  died  in  the  lap  of  Ayesha,  about 
noon  of  Monday,  the  12th  (11th)  of  the  third  month,  in 
the  year  11  of  the  Hegira  (June  8,  632).  Mohamme- 
dan biographers  maintain  that  their  prophet  died  of  the 
consequences  of  eating  roast  mutton  poisoned  by  a 
Jewess,  who  is  said  to  have  sought  the  revenge  of  a 
brother  whom  the  Islamites  killed  in  the  campaign  of 
Cheibar.  But,  as  this  campaign  took  place  four  years 
previous  to  Mohammed^s  death,  it  might  have  been  a 
difficult  task  to  the  contemporary  Arabian  physicians  to 
prove  it,  even  if  the  attempt  at  poisoning  were  verified. 
It  is  much  more  probable  (what  also  occurred  in  the 
case  of  Abu-Bekr,  the  later  caliph)  that  such  a  story 
was  concocted  to  have  him  die  a  martyr's  death;  for 
the  Arabs  regard  as  martyrs  those  who  peri^  in  a  holy 
war,  L  e.  in  a  war  carried  on  against  infidels. 

Many  fictions  were  resorted  to  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Mohammedan  sera  to  glorify  their  deceased  prophet. 
Fanatic  Moslems  represent  him  to  have  enjoyed  special 
favors  from  on  high  from  the  day  of  his  birth.  "We  re- 
cur to  the  exclamation  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  as 
he  made  his  appearance  in  the  worid;  as  a  man,  we  are 
told  the  desert  was  covered  with  shade-trees  as  he  wan- 
dered through  the  same,  and  even  rocks  saluted  him  as 
the  apostle  of  the  Lord.  A  man  created  before  all  cre- 
ated beings,  as  tradition  has  it  (at  whose  birth  there 
were  supernatural  manifestations),  must  not  die  of  a 
common  illness:  he  must  perish  at  least  as  a  martyr. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  much  Mohammed  himself 
has  contributed  to  these  legends;  certain  it  is  that  he 
frequently,  in  order  to  attain  his  ends,  did  not  despise 
any  means  of  imposture  and  delusion,  and  made  the 
angel  Gabriel  play  a  part  as  bearer  of  divine  revelations 
in  which  he  did  not  himself  believe.  He  probably 
feared  the  destruction  of  his  whole  work — a  work  which, 
after  naive  credulity  and  religious  enthusiasm  had  been 
succeeded  by  sober  sense,  he  cannot  possibly  have  con- 
sidered salutary  for  his  people,  certainly  not  if  his  new 
doctrines  were  to  be  forced  upon  them  by  the  sword  and 
persecution.  The  inconsistency  of  his  course  is  cer- 
tainly marvellous,  for  he  introduced  those  very  meas- 
ures against  which  he  had  himself  declaimed  so  loudly 
until  suddenly  transformed  from  the  subject  to  the  ruler. 
It  may  be  granted  even  that  he  frequently  played  the 
deceiver  for  the  good  of  a  cause  which  he  believed  just 
and  worthy  of  his  best  strength,  and  for  which  he  judged 
his  people  ill  prepared  unless  he  could  daim  the  author- 
ity of  a  divine  messenger;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
if  Mohammed  actually  strove  to  elevate  his  people,  as 
we  believe  he  did  at  first,  he  continued  the  deceiver 
after  he  had  attained  power  sufficient  to  enforce  his 
dicta,  and  that  he  not  unfrequently  did  so  to  further  his 
own  personal  purposes,  often  only  for  a  transient  accom- 
modation, as,  for  instance,  when  he  represented  God  as 
commanding  that  nobody  should  enter  his  house  unless 
invited,  and  to  retire  immediately  after  taking  a  raeaL 
**  The  Prophet  hesitates  to  dismiss  you,  even  if  you  are 
tedious ;  but  God  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

As  much  as  his  public  life  and  his  appearance  as 
prophet  and  legislator  may  be  liable  to  censure,  hb  pri- 
vate life,  excepting  his  sensuality,  if  his  biographers 
report  the  truth,  was  exemplary.  He  was  afiable,  con- 
versed with  everybody,  was  plain  in  dress  and  diet,  and 
so  little  pretentious  as  to  forbid  external  reverence  from 
his  companions,  and  to  refuse  from  his  slaves  a  service 
which  he  could  perform  himself.  He  was  often  seen  in 
the  market  buying  provisions,  and  at  home  milking 
goats  and  mending  clothes.    He  visited  the  sick,  and 
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was  in  sympathy  with  sufferers;  he  was  generous  and 
furbearing,  if  policy  did  not  dictate  a  contrary  course. 
His  benevolence  and  liberality  were  especially  marked; 
and  indeed  they  must  have  been  great,  for  he  left  no 
riches,  though  the  war-booty  which  he  shared,  and  the 
presents  which  flowed  to  him  from  all  sides,  must  have 
placed  large  means  at  his  command.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  Mohammed  improved  and  ele- 
vated the  political  and  religious  condition  of  Arabia. 
He  united  the  dispersed,  mutually  inimical,  idolatrous 
Arabian  tribes  into  a  great  nation,  allied  by  a  faith  in 
God  and  a  belief  in  a  future  life.  In  place  of  bloody 
vengeance  for  murder  and  of  rude  force,  he  institute 
an  inviolable  code,  which,  in  spite  of  deficiencies,  still 
forms  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Islamitic  kingdoms. 
On  the  women  he  bestowed,  in  spite  of  some  restric- 
tions, many  rights  which  they  had  not  enjoyed  before 
him.  He  mitigated  the  lot  of  the  slaves,  as  far  as  the 
spirit  of  his  age  permitted,  and  declared  emancipatipn  to 
be  a  work  agreeable  to  the  Deity.  He  cared  like  a  &- 
Cher  for  the  poor,  the  widows,  and  orphans;  condemned 
the  Wees  which  degrade  humanity  and  have  a  disturb- 
ing influence  on  social  life,  and  exhorted  to  the  virtues 
recommended  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

This,  in  briefest  outline,  is  the  history  of  Mohammed^s 
career.  We  have  not  been  able  to  dwell,  as  we  could 
wish,  at  any  length,  either  on  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  his  inner  life,  which  preceded  and  accompa- 
nied his  "  prophetic"  conrse,  nor  on  the  part  which  Idol- 
atry, Judaism,  Christianity,  and  his  own  reflection  re- 
spectively, bore  in  the  formation  of  his  religion ;  nor 
have  we  been  able  to  trace  the  process  by  which  his 
"mission"  grew  upon  him,  as  it  were,  and  he,  from  a 
simple  admonisher  of  his  family,  became  the  founder  of 
a  faith  to  which  above  180,000,000  are  said  to  adhere. 

Personal  Characteristics, — In  appearance,  Mohammed 
was  of  middling  size,  had  broad  shoulders,  a  wide  chest, 
and  large  bones ;  and  he  was  fleshy,  but  not  stout  The 
immoderate  size  of  his  head  vras  partly  disguised  by  the 
long  locks  of  hair,  which  in  slight  curis  came  nearly  down 
to  the  lobe  of  his  ears.  His  oval  face,  though  tawny,  was 
rather  fair  for  an  Arab,  but  neither  pale  nor  high-colored. 
The  forehead  was  broad,  and  his  flne  and  long  but  nar- 
row eyebrows  were  separated  by  a  vein,  which  you  could 
see  throbbing  if  he  was  angry.  Under  long  eyelashes 
sparkled  bloodshot  black  eyes  through  wide  slit  eyelids. 
His  nose  was  large,  prominent,  and  slightly  hooked,  and 
the  tip  of  it  seemed  to  be  turned  up,  but  was  not  so  in 
reality.  The  mouth  was  wide ;  he  had  a  good  set  of 
teeth,  and  the  fore-teeth  were  asunder.  His  beard  rose 
from  the  cheek-bones,  and  came  down  to  the  collar- 
bone; he  clipped  his  mustaches,  but  did  not  shave 
them.  He  stooped,  and  was  slightly  hump -backed. 
His  gait  was  careless,  and  he  walked  fast  but  heavily, 
as  if  he  were  ascending  a  hill;  and  if  he  looked  back, 
he  turned  round  his  whole  body.  The  mildness  of  his 
countenance  gained  him  the  confidence  of  every  one ; 
but  he  could  not  look  straight  into  a  man's  face:  he 
turned  his  eyes  usually  outwards.  On  his  back  he  had 
a  round  fleshy  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg ;  its 
furrowed  surface  was  covered  with  hair,  and  ita  base 
was  surrounded  bv  black  moles.  This  was  considered 
as  the  seal  of  his  prophetic  mission,  at  least  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  career,  by  his  followers,  who  were  so 
devout  that  they  found  a  cure  for  their  ailings  in  drink- 
ing the  waters  in  which  he  had  bathed ;  and  it  must 
have  been  very  refreshing,  for  he  perspired  profusely, 
and  his  skin  exhaled  a  strong  smell.  He  bestowed  con- 
siderable care  on  his  person,  and  more  particularly  on 
his  teeth,  which  he  rubbed  so  frequently  with  a  piece 
of  wood  that  a  Shiah  author  was  induced  to  consider  it 
as  one  of  the  signs  of  his  prophetic  mission.  He  bathed 
frequently,  washed  several  times  a  day,  and  oiled  his 
head  profusely  after  washing  it.  At  times  he  dyed  his 
hair  and  beard  red  with  henna,  in  imitation  of  his  grand- 
father, who  imported  this  habit  from  Yemen.  Though 
he  did  not  comb  himself  regularly,  he  did  it  now  anti 


then.  At  first  he  wore  hia  hair  like  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians; for  he  said,  ^  In  all  instances  in  which  God  has 
not  given  me  an  order  to  the  oontnuy,  I  like  to  follow 
their  example ;"  but  subsequently  he  divided  it,  like 
most  of  his  countrymen.  Every  evening  he  app&ed 
antimony  to  his  eyes ;  and  though  he  bad  not  Tamuj  gray 
hairs  even  when  he  died,  he  omcealed  them  by  dyeii^ 
or  oiling  them,  in  order  to  please  hia  vrives,  many  of 
whom  were  young  and  inclined  to  be  giddy,  and  whose 
numbers  he  increased  in  proportion  as  he  became  more 
decrepit.  The  prophet  was  usually  dressed  in  a  white 
cotton  shirt,  or  blouse,  with  pockets,  and  sleeves  whidi 
reached  to  his  wrists.  He  had  a  skull-cap  and  a  taxhan 
on  his  head,  the  extremities  hanging  down  the  back; 
and  sandals,  with  two  leather  straps  over  the  instep,  on 
his  feet.  In  the  house  he  wore  merely  a  piece  of  doth 
tied  round  his  temples,  leaving  the  crown  of  the  html 
uncovered.  Sometimes  he  wore,  instead  of  the  shirt,  a 
**  suit  of  clothes,"  which  consisted  of  an  apron — that  is  tu 
say,  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  round  the  waist  and  hanging 
in  folds  down  to  the  legs,  like  a  woman's  petticoat— and 
a  sheet,  or  square  shawl,  which  was  thrown  ovtr  the  left 
shoulder  and  wrapped  round  the  body  under  the  right 
arm.  Sometimes  he  wrapped  himself  in  a  blanket.  In 
temperament,  Mohammed  was  melancholic,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  nervous.  He  was  generally  low-spirit- 
ed, thinking,  and  restless;  and  he  spoke  little,  and  never 
without  necessity.  His  eyes  were  mostly  atst  to  the 
ground,  and  he  seldom  raised  them  towards  hesven. 
The  excitement  under  which  he  composed  the  mofe 
poetical  Stirahs  of  the  Koran  wtus  so  great  that  be  said 
that  they  had  caused  him  gray  hair ;  his  lips  were  quiv- 
ering and  his  hands  shaking  while  he  received  the  in- 
spiration. Any  offensive  smell  made  him  so  uncomfort- 
able that  he  forbade  persons  who  had  eaten  gariic  or 
onions  to  come  into  his  place  of  worship.  In  a  man  of 
semi-barbarous  habits  this  is  remarkable.  He  had  a 
woollen  garment,  and  was  obliged  to  throw  it  away 
when  it  began  to  smell  from  perspiration,  "on  aocoont 
of  his  delicate  constitution."  When  he  was  taken  ill, 
he  sobbed  like  a  woman  in  hysterics;  <»*,  as  Aynha 
says,  he  roared  like  a  camel ;  and  his  friends  reproached 
him  for  his  unmanly  bearing.  During  the  battle  of 
Badr  his  nervotis  excitement  seems  to  have  bofdered 
on  frenzy.  The  faculties  of  hb  mind  were  extzemdy 
unequally  developed ;  he  was  unfit  for  the  common  du- 
ties of  life,  and  even  after  his  mission  he  was  led  in  aD 
practical  questions  by  his  friends.  But  he  had  a  vivid 
imagination,  the  greatest  elevation  of  mind,  refined  sen- 
timents, and  a  taste  for  the  sublime. 

The  articles  Koran  and  MoHAXMKDAmsM  contain 
some  further  details  on  his  doctrine  and  its  history. 

Mohammed  Abd-el-Wahab,  the  founder  of 
the  Mohammedan  sect  named  after  him  Wakabiiett  was 
bom  in  Nejed  or  Nejd,  Central  Arabia,  about  the  close 
of  the  17th  century,  in  the  tribe  of  Temim,  and  claimed 
descent  from  Mohammed  the  prophet.  Like  his  proto- 
type, the  great  Mohammed,  he  spent  the  eariy  part  of 
his  life  in  trading  expeditions  to  Bassora,  Bagdad,  and 
Damascus.  Tradition  even  claims  for  him  extensive 
journeys,  reaching  to  India  on  the  east  and  to  Constan- 
tinople on  the  west  He  was  a  prudent  and  sagacious 
young  man,  and  greatly  devoted  to  his  studies  in  the 
law  and  the  Koran,  and,  like  a  faithfid  Moslem,  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  There  he 
became  fired  with  such  an  ascetic  fanaticism  that  on 
his  return  he  was  compelled  to  quit  his  native  village 
for  Deraijeh,  in  the  central  highlands  of  Arabia,  soon 
to  become  the  capital  of  the  new  theocracy.  Like  the 
prophet  of  the  crescent,  when  he  looked  abroad  over  the 
degenerate  state  of  his  countrymen,  Abd-el-Wahab  saw 
that  his  co-religionists  had  fallen  away  from  the  purity 
of  life  and  belief  which  made  Islam  master  of  all  the 
civilized  world  save  a  comer  of  Europe,  and  he  resolved 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  trath.  He  scouted  the  tradi- 
tions which  had  buried  the  pure  Koran  under  their  mass, 
be  condemned  the  idolatry  wiiich  regarded  Mohammed 
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as  more  than  a  mere  man  inispired  by  the  one  God,  and 
be  enforced  with  a  fanatical  earueetnees  fasting,  alms- 
giring,  prayer,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  while  he 
forbade  the  grattiication  of  all  vice  and  luxury,  whether 
drinking,  gambling,  smoking,  debauchery,  usury,  false 
mtnesses,  line  dresses^  or  grand  tombs.  Being  a  man  of 
talent  and  eloquence,  he  soon  gained  followers.  At  first 
his  progress  was  slow,  but  gradually  his  doctrines  be- 
came popular,  and  he  ultimately  suo^eded  in  spreading 
them  widely,  and  in  establishing  his  power  likewise, 
tie  died  near  the  dose  of  the  18th  century;  but  the 
WakabUa  have  continued  to  grow  in  strength  and 
numbers  all  over  Asia,  particularly  India,  until  there  is 
now  scarcely  a  city  of  any  size  in  Northern  India  in 
which  followers  of  his  are  not  to  be  found.  For  the  last 
ten  years  the  Wahabites  have  been  subject  to  rigor- 
ous searching  on  the  part  of  the  British  government, 
and  it  would  now  appear  that  they  have  joined  to  their 
religious  a  political  creed  which  is  dangerous  to  the 
vel&re  of  Western  society  in  the  £ast«  See  Mouaji- 
MEDAK  Sects  ;  WAHABrnss.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mohammed  Aben-Kerram,  founder  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan sect,  was  bom  at  Serenj  about  A.D.  820. 
After  teaching  in  his  native  city,  he  came  to  Rhorassan, 
where  he  met  a  celebrated  hermit,  Ahmed  ben-Harb,  who 
induced  him  to  visit  the  Kaaba.  On  his  return  to  Rho- 
rassan, after  a  five  years*  sojourn  in  Mecca,  he  taught 
his  new  doctrines  in  Nichaptir.  He  was  imprisoned 
by  Mohammed  ben-Tbaher,  but  finally  escaped  and 
found  refuge  in  Jerusalem.  He  is  the  founder  of  the 
.\ntbrDpomorphite8,  or  Mochebihes,  He  died  in  Jerusa- 
lem in  868. 

Mohammed  al-Darazi,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
sect  of  the  Druses,  was  bom  near  Bokhara  about  A.D. 
960.  In  1010  he  came  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  convert^ 
ed  to  the  doctrines  of  Hakim  al-Mokanna.  This  doc- 
trine admitted  incarnation  consecutive  with  divinitv  in 
different  persons.  He  was  the  first  to  regard  Hakim 
al-Mokanna,  then  ruling  in  Egypt,  as  the  last  of  these 
iDcamates.  He  published  a  book  in  which  he  set  forth 
I  he  suoceesions  of  incarnation  since  Adam,  'the  caliph 
Hakim  was  8o  influenced  by  him  as  to  intrust  to  him 
virtually  the  management  of  all  government  affairs. 
Darazi,  having  published  his  work,  read  it  in  a  mosque 
At  Cairo,  whereupon  the  people,  greatly  displeased  with 
his  innovations,  attempted  to  slay  him.  Hakim  ap- 
peared to  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  Darazi,  but  se- 
cretly furnished  him  with  money  to  quietly  advance 
his  cause,  and  advised  hiin  to  preach  his  doctrines  in  the 
mountains  of  Sjrria,  where  he  successfully  taught  his 
dogmas,  permitting  his  followers  the  use  of  wine,  forni- 
cation, and  incesL  Mohammed  afterwards  returned  to 
£gypt,  where  he  set  himself  up  as  the  true  imam, 
bmogbt  about  a  revolt  against  authority,  and  in  the 
conflict  lost  his  life  in  1019.  See  works  referred  to  in  the 
article  Druses  ;  Ismablites. 

Mohamimed  Hakim  lapahani  (ffaji)f  a 
Pttsee  doctor,  was  bora  at  Ispahan  about  1790.  He  was 
the  moUah  of  a  religious  sect  known  as  the  RasmiatUy 
or  oki  orthodox  Parsees.  His  writings  reveal  interest- 
ing ftcts  concerning  what  is  left  at  Bombay  of  the  Par- 
sees,  or  fire-worshippers.  For  the  good  of  his  sect,  Mo- 
hammed wrote,  in  Persian  and  in  English,  Kathib  fi 
MlsN  Athat  al'Kabuehf  or  "Selections  of  Mohammed 
ftom  History,  forming  a  perfect  Illustration  of  the  pres- 
ent Theological  Discussions  of  the  Parsees"  (Bombay, 
fci.  1827),  in  which  he  aims  to  prove  that  the  old  Per- 
sian intercalary  asra  is  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and, 
ill  fact,  originated  in  the  days  of  Zoroaster.  The  be- 
lievers of  other  Parsee  sects,  however,  such  as  the 
Chahinchahnnans,  Rodmians,  and  Chnrigarians,  would 
have  it  date  only  finom  Yezdegerd  III,  the  last  of  the 
•Saannide  kings.  In  answer  to  certain  books  written 
by  his  opponents  on  religious  matters,  Mohammed  wrote 
fffffohh  aUffaxl,  being  a  refutation  of  mollah  Firuz's 
work,  entitled  Re$8ana  Mouuwnal  badaUah,  etc  (Bom- 


bay, 1882, 4to).  Mohammed  Hakim  Ispahani  died  at 
Bombay  about  1846.  See  Zenker,  BiU,  Orient  s.  v. ; 
Spiegel,  Chrfstomathia  Pernco.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bioy, 
GinercUef  xxxv,  769. 

MohammedaniBm,  called  by  its  professors  Ithnif 
meaning  *' resignation"  or  <<  entire  submission"*  (I  e.  to 
the  will  of  God),  hi  accordance  with  the  Koran,  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  article  under  that  head- 
ing, is  the  Bible  of  the  Mohammedan,  and  in  the  days 
of  the  Prophet  was  the  only  sacred  book  in  use,  the  s^e 
exponent  of  duty  and  privilege  to  the  Moslem^  as  the 
Mohammedan  calls  himself.  The  Koran,  however,  be- 
ing a  miscellaneous  ooUecHon  of  hymns,  prayers,  dog- 
mas, sermons,  occasional  speeches,  lumratives,  legend 
laws,  orders  for  the  time  in  which  they  were  given, 
without  any  chronological  arrangement,  and  full  of  rep- 
etitions and  contradictions,  owing  to  the  manner  of  its 
collection,  which  took  place  subs^uent  to  Mohammed's 
death,  soon  proved  too  disconnected  to  be  continued, 
even  by  the  most  ardent  disciple  of  Islam,  as  the  sole 
guide  of  authority.  Neither  dogmas  nor  laws  are  here 
reduced  to  a  83rstem ;  they  had  been  inserted  by  piece- 
meal just  as  they  had  been  written  down,  or  even  after- 
wards discovered  in  the  reminiscences  of  Mohammed's 
companions.  But,  aside  ftom  these  imperfections  of  con- 
tradictions, repetitions,  and  the  want  of  system,  it  was 
manifest  also  that  the  Koran  was  lacking  in  instruction 
on  many  important  theological  questions,  in  which  light 
the  Mohammedan  is  accustomed  to  regard  all  ritual, 
dogmatic,  and  juridical  matters.  The  Moslem  therefore 
resorted,  in  the  first  place,  to  oral  IradUvm^  and  by  the 
aid  of  reported  expressions  of  the  Prophet,  and  exam- 
ples in  his  public  and  private  life  (Ifadith  and  Surmah), 
supplemented  the  deficiencies  and  elucidated  the  ob- 
scure passages  of  the  Koran  (q.  v.).  When  this  resource 
failed  to  meet  all  wants,  the  decrees  of  the  imams,  L  e. 
of  the  caliphs  as  spiritual  heads,  were  raised  to  the  au- 
thority of  divine  laws  and  doctrines.  Thus  a  religious 
structure,  extended  by  analogy  and  induction,  supported 
by  the  Koran,  by  tradition,  and  by  decrees  of  the  imams, 
comprising  juridical,  ritualistic,  and  dogmatic  doctrines, 
was  gradually  completed  into  a  systematic  whole,  suflS- 
cient  for  all  purposes  as  a  guide  to  the  Moslem.  But 
we  need  hardly  add  that  into  such  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion contradictions  in  theory  and  practice  have  found 
their  way,  according  to  the  different  traditions  and  de- 
cisions of  the  imams  or  expounders  of  the  law,  besides 
the  various  int-erpretations  put  upon  the  Koran  itself 
within  the  pale  of  the  different  Mohammedan  sects  that 
have  arisen  since  the  days  of  the  Prophet.  See  Mo- 
HAMMEDAX  Sbcts.  For  the  historical  and  ethical  cir- 
cumstances that  conduced  to  the  origin  and  progress  of 
Mohammedanism,  see  the  article  Mohammed. 

Moslemism  consists  of  a  dogmatical  or  theoretical 
part,  called  **  Im&n"  (i.  e.  faitk\  and  a  practical  part, 
called  "  Din"  (L  e.  religion,)  (See  Vambdry,  Der  ItUtm 
tm  neunzeknien  JahrAundert  [Leips.  1875J). 

1.  Dogmas. — ^The  doctrines  of  Ifdam,  as  originally  insti- 
tuted upon  its  foundation,  may  be  reduced  to  three  lead- 
ing propositions,  viz. :  (1)  the  doctrine  of  one  Deity,  (2) 
of  the  revelation  or  prophetic  vision  of  Mohammed,  and 
(3)  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  latter  being  closely 
interlinked  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  of  paradise,  and  of  hell,  the  day  of  judgment,  and 
the  rewarding  of  the  good  and  faithful,  as  well  as  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  and  of  infidels.  Though 
these  doctrines  are  plain  and  simple,  they  became,  nev- 
ertheless, even  in  the  first  century  of  the  Mohammedan 
lera,  subjects  of  the  most  violent  polemics.  A  man  like 
Mohammed,  in  whom  not  the  least  trace  of  scholarly 
education  is  to  be  found,  was  unable  to  set  up  a  sys- 
tematic structure  of  doctrines.  True,  we  find  in  sundry 
passages  of  the  Koran  that  God  is  the  creator  and  pre- 
server of  the  world ;  that  he  is  One,  omniscient,  omnip- 
otent, eternal,  just,  and  gracious.  But  the  Arabs,  after 
becoming  acquainted  with  Persian  religions  and  ideas, 
and  with  Grecian  philosophy,  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
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8och  simplicity.  Their  desire  for  knowledge  led  them 
to  further  inquiries,  for  which  they  found  no  solution  in 
the  Koran,  and  which  therefore  gave  occasion  to  dis- 
sensions, the  more  irremediable  as  they  were  in  part 
connected  with  political  diflerencea.  At  the  very  ear- 
liest epoch  reflective  minds  among  the  faithful  took 
offence  and  exception  to  many  dogmas,  particularly  on 
the  essence  of  the  Deity  and  its  relation  to  mankind,  as 
well  as  to  the  irrational  doctrines  concerning  the  Ko- 
ran itself.  Thus  the  orthodox  taught  that  the  divine 
attributes  existed,  so  to  speak,  by  the  side  of  Deity ; 
while  the  Motaselites,  L  e.  the  Separatists,  considered 
the  Deity  itself  as  the  essence  of  wisdom,  beneficence, 
power,  and  other  qualities.  The  doctrine  of  the  justice 
of  God  led  the  latter  (L  e.  the  dissenters)  further  to  ac- 
cept the  dogma  of  human  free  will,  while  the  orthodox 
inclined  more  or  less  to  the  Angustinian  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination and  grace.  This  same  doctrine  induced  the 
libersl  Mohammedans  to  assume  a  gpradation  of  sin  and 
punishment;  while,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
strictly  orthodox,  every  Moslem  who  commits  only  one 
sin,  and  departs  this  life  without  repentance,  is  con- 
signed to  eternal  punishment.  (See  below.)  Thus 
also  the  absolute  unity  of  the  Deity  induced  the  Sepa- 
ratists to  maintain  that  the  Koran  was  created,  since 
otherwise  two  (things)  beings  must  have  existed  from 
eternity;  the  orthodox,  on  the  contrary,  regard  the  Ko- 
ran as  something  uncreated,  lest,  God  being  immutable, 
it  be  viewed  as  not  belonging  to  his  being,  and  thereby 
the  whole  doctrine  of  revelation  become  undermined. 
The  latter  dogma  was  fiercely  disputed  under  the  caliph 
Mamun,  who  instituted  a  formal  inquisition,  and  perse- 
cuted to  the  utmost  the  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
etemitv  of  the  Koran. 

Much  controversy  arose  also  concerning  the  dogma  of 
divine  foreordination,  and  both  contending  parties  found 
no  difficulty  in  bringing  proof  from  the  Koran,  which 
is  especially  rich  in  contradictions  on  this  point.  In  one 
passage  it  reads :  *'  To  him  who  wants  this  worid  we 
give  directly  according  to  our  pleasure ;  but  he  wiU  be 
rejected  and  derided  in  the  future  state,  and  burned  in 
hell."  In  another  passage  it  is  said :  *'  Follow  the  most 
beautiful  sent  to  you  from  your  Lord,  before  punishment 
befalls  you,  and  you  find  no  more  assistance ;  before  the 
soul  exclaims,  Woe  to  me !  I  have  sinned  and  was  of  the 
mockers;  or,  If  Qod  would  have  guided  me,  I  would  have 
feared  him;  or.  Could  I  return  to  the  earth,  I  would  prac- 
tice the  good.  Not  so ;  my  signs  (the  verses  of  the 
Koran)  have  come  to  thee,  thou  hast  declared  them  lies, 
thou  wast  haughty  and  unbelieving."  While  these  and 
similar  passages,  as  well  as  the  continual  threats  and 
promises,  speak  clearly  in  favor  of  a  dogma  of  human 
free  will,  there  are  others  which  make  the  acts  of  man 
dependent  on  the  divine  will,  and  render  man,  as  to  vir- 
tue and  vice,  a  blind  instrument  of  divine  arbitrariness. 
Thus  we  read :  "  For  those  who  are  unbelievers,  it  is  the 
same  whether  thou  (God  is  speaking  to  Mohammed) 
admonishest  them  or  not;  they  believe  not.  God  has 
sealed  their  hearts,  and  over  their  eyes  and  ears  there 
is  a  covering."  And  further:  "The  infidels  say.  Why 
does  God  not  send  any  miracles  to  him  (Mohammed)  ? 
Say,  The  Lord  leaves  in  error  whom  he  chooses,  and 
guides  those  who  turn  to  him  who  believe,  and  whose 
hearts  find  rest  at  the  thought  of  Divinity."  Very  fre- 
quently we  meet  in  the  Koran  with  the  phnse:  "God 
guides  whom  he  pleases,  and  leaves  in  error  whom  he 
pleases."  These  and  similar  verses,  however,  if  we  sur- 
vey the  whde  without  any  bias,  can  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  God  in  his  wisdom  appoints  at  what  time 
and  which  people  he  will  bless  by  his  revdatton,  and  that 
be  strengthens  by  faith  the  men  who  desire  the  good  and 
true  in  their  aspirations,  while  he  abandons  those  in 
whom  the  propensity  for  evil  predominates,  to  their 
more  and  more  increasing  corruption,  and  thus  measur- 
ably hardens  their  hearts.  Again:  if  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  is  stiffly  adopted,  not  to  come  in  conflict 
with  divine  justice,  the  doctrine  of  original  sin^i.  e.  of 


an  internal  corruption  of  mankiDd  in  oonaequeDeeal'tlM 
sin  of  Adam — must  also  be  assnoied.  But  such  a  dogma 
is  not  mooted  in  the  Koran ;  on  the  contnury,  in  sevenl 
places  the  idea  of  aooonntability  for  the  sins  of  otbeiB  is 
controverted.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  in  the  Koran,  as  in 
the  OU  Testament,  the  narrative  of  the  first  human 
couple  residing  in  paradise,  of  their  disobedience  figainst 
God's  interdiction,  and  of  their  expulskn  from  it;  how- 
ever, when  Adam  repented  of  his  sin,  God  paidooed  him. 
and  said  to  him :  "  Leave  the  paradise,  but  my  guide 
(revelation)  will  come  to  yoa;  he  who  foUows  it  has 
nothing  to  fear  and  never  will  know  sorrow,  bot  the  in- 
fidels who  declare  our  signs  lies  will  be  eternal  inmates 
of  hell"  Thus  it  is  evidently  taught  that  the  cene 
which  rested  on  the  human  race  by  Adam's  sin  is  aven- 
ed;  divine  grace  manifests  itself  by  revelatioo,  and 
every  prophet  from  Adam  to  Mohammed,  who  desig- 
nated himself  as  the  last  one  for  the  seal  of  prophecy, 
is  a  Saviour  for  every  one  who  believee  in  revelatioD, 
and  acts  according  to  its  precepts.  Of  a  farther  grace 
to  purify  mankind  from  original  sin,  and  enable  them 
to  regain  the  beatitude  of  paradise,  no  naention  ii  made, 
consequently  the  idea  of  being  predestined  to  damna- 
tion would  not  be  compatible  with  divine  justice. 

The  history  of  the  prophets  also  occupies  a  very 
large  space  in  the  Koran.  Besides  the  Old  Testament, 
several  other  prophets  are  named,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  extinct  tribes  of  ArabiiL  The  history 
of  all  these  so-called  divine  messengers  is  embellished 
with  many  legends,  partly  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud 
and  in  the  Midrssh,  but  by  Mohammed  (ashiooed  to  sdc 
his  purpose,  in  order  to  in^ire  his  antagonists  with  fear 
and  his  votaries  with  consolation.  He  likes  to  identify 
himself  with  the  Biblical  prophets,  puts  into  their  mootb 
such  words  as  he  addressed  to  the  Meccans,  represents 
also  those  messengers  of  God  as  disregarded  by  their 
contemporaries,  and  that  hence  God's  wrath  is  inflamed, 
and  infidels  are  caused  to  perish  with  ignominy,  until 
finally,  however,  troth  comes  to  prevail,  and  the  peise- 
cuted  prophet  triumphs,  surrounded  by  the  few  who  be- 
lieved in  him  previous  to  the  divine  punishment.  In 
pursuance  of  this  system,  Mohammed,  to  be  consistent, 
cannot  accept  the  crucifixion  of  Christ ;  for  no  man  fm^t 
to  atone  for  the  sins  of  others,  nor  ought  a  prophet  to  be 
forsaken  by  God.  Therefore  the  Koran  teaches  it  was 
not  Christ  who  was  crucified,  but  an  infidel  Jew  whom 
God  invested  with  the  form  of  Christ,  whom  the  Jews 
crucified  in  his  stead.  "  Verily,  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Mary,  is  the  apostle  of  God,  and  his  word,  which  he  con- 
veyed unto  Mary,  and  a  spirit  proceeding  frnom  him,  hoo- 
orable  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  oome;  and  one 
of  those  who  approach  near  to  the  presence  of  God.  Tet 
Jesus  was  a  mere  mortal,  and  not  the  son  of  God;  his 
enemies  conspired  against  his  life,  but  a  phantom  was 
substituted  for  him  on  the  cross,  while  he  was  translated 
to  heaven"  (Sur.  iii,  54 ;  iv,  156, 159).  There  is  also  other 
mention  and  estimate  expressed  in  the  Koran  eoncern- 
ing  Christ.  He  is  called  the  living  Word  and  Spirit 
of  God.  The  miraculous  birth  of  Christ  has  nothing 
offensive  to  Mohammed,  for  Adam  had  also  been  created 
by  the  breath  of  God.  Neither  does  he  hesitate  to  re- 
ceive all  miracles  related  in  the  Gospds,  since  similar 
ones  had  been  performed  by  Abraham  and  Moseiu 
Even  the  ascaisi<m  is  to  him  neither  new  nor  inoedi- 
Ue,  as  the  same  u  repotted  of  Elijah  and  Enoch.  Be- 
sides the  crucifixion,  he  abhore  in  the  CJhristtan  dogmas 
the  supposition  that  a  prophet  with  his  mother  are  placed 
next  to  the  Deity,  and  declares  the  Trinitarian  view  to 
be  an  impious  fiction  of  the  priests.  The  Moham- 
medan doctrine  of  God's  nature  and  attributes  coincideB 
with  the  Christian,  inasmuch  as  he  is  by  both  taught 
to  be  the  creator  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  who 
rules  and  preserves  all  things,  without  beginning,  om- 
nipotent, omniscient,  omnipresent,  and  full  of  mercy. 
Yet,  according  to  the  Mohammedan  belief,  he  has  no 
offspring :  "  He  begetteth  not,  nor  is  he  begotten."  Nor 
is  Jesus  called  anything  but  a  prophet  and  an  aposila^ 
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altkouga  MohamiiMd  goes  so  far  at  to  say  that  the 
butb  of  Christ  was  due  to  a  miracolotis  divine  opera- 
tion. Bat  after  all  it  is  taught  that,  as  the  Koran  super- 
seded the  Gospel,  so  Mohammed  supersedes  Christ,  and 
be  is  declared  to  be  by  far  the  most  illustrious  apostle 
(Smr*  TTJii,  40).  Of  particular  importance  for  Moham- 
med is  the  aonoDciation  of  a  Paraclete,  which  he  applied 
to  himself,  either  pretending  or  even  actually  believing  it 
u>  be  bimselC  Of  equal  significance  for  him,  and  there- 
foie  treated  by  him  with  great  predilection,  is  Abraham, 
fint,  because  of  his  simple  doctrines,  to  which  Moham- 
med himself  adhered  in  the  early  period  of  his  prophetic 
mwrion ;  and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the  sacred  places 
sad  relics  in  Mecca  of  which  he  (Abraham)  is  called  the 
founder;  and,  thirdly  and  finally,  because  he  was  the 
fsther  of  Ishmael,  from  whom  Mohammed  and  his  race 
claim  descenL  The  Sunnites  look  in  quito  a  dillbrent 
light  upon  the  prophets.  They  regard  them,  as  a  dass, 
as  the  simple  carriers  of  revelation,  but  in  all  other  re- 
spects declare  them  to  be  common  men,  liable  to  human 
infinnitiee;  while  the  Shiites  pronounce  them*  perfectly 
pore  and  sinless,  like  the  angels,  instruments  of  God, 
who  only  executo  and  always  have  executed  his  orders, 
except  Iblia,  who  on  account  of  his  disobedience  was 
rejecud,  and,  as  Satan,  tries  to  seduce  men.  An  impor- 
tsnt  dogma  with  the  Shiites  is  that  of  the  Imamat,  or 
hereditary  socceaston  of  descendants  of  the  P^rophet  by 
his  daughter  Fatinsa,  consort  of  Ali — a  doctrine  which 
the  Sumites  do  not  acknowledge.  Many  of  them  see  in 
the  caliphate  merely  a  political  institution,  which  ought 
to  have  the  welfare  of  the  nations  for  its  foundation  and 
supreme  end. 

A  prominent  dogma  in  Islam  is  the  belief  in  angels, 
whom  they  thus  picture :  Created  of  fire,  and  endowed 
with  a  kind  of  nnoorporeal  body,  they  stand  between 
God  snd  man,  adoring  or  waiting  upon  the  former,  or 
ioteroeding  for  and  guarding  the  latter.  The  four  chief 
angels  are  **  The  Holy  Spirit,"*  or  **  Angel  of  Revelations" 
—Gabriel;  the  special  protector  and  guardian  of  the 
Jews— Michael;  the  **  Angel  of  Death"— Azra^  (Ra- 
phael, in  the  apocr3rphal  gospel  of  Barnabas),  and  Isra- 
fil— Uriel,  whose  office  it  will  be  to  sound  the  trumpet 
at  the  resorrection.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary,  after 
what  we  have  said  under  Mohammkd,  to  point  out,  in 
every  individual  instance,  how  most  of  his  **  religious" 
notions  were  taken  almost  bodilv  from  the  Jewish  le- 
gends;  this  angelology,  however,  the  Jews  had  them- 
selves borrowed  from  the  Persians,  only  altering  the 
names,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  offices  of  the  chief  angelic 
dignitaiies.  Besides  angels,  there  are  good  and  evil 
genii,  the  chief  of  the  lattor  being  Iblis  (Despair),  once 
called  A^azil,whO)  refusing  to  pay  homage  to  Adam,  was 
rejected  by  God.^  These  Jin  are  of  a  grosser  fabric  than 
angek,  and  subject  to  death.  They,  too,  have  diffinent 
names  and  offices  (Peri,* Fairies;  Div,  Giants;  Takvins, 
Fates,  etc.),  and  are,  in  almost  every  respect,  like  the 
Shedim  in  the  Taknud  and  Midrash.  A  further  point 
of  belief  is  that  of  certain  God-given  Scriptures,  reveal- 
ed soooessiv^  to  the  different  prophets.  Four  only  of 
the  original  one  hundred  and  four  sacred  books,  viz. 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Psslms,  the  Gospel,  and  the  Koran, 
sre  ssid  to  have  survived ;  the  three  former,  however, 
ia  a  mutilated  and  falsified  condirion.  Besides  these,  a 
eertsin  apocryphal  gospel,  attributed  to  St.  Barnabas, 
sad  the  writings  of  Daniel,  together  ¥rith  those  of  a  few 
other  pnyphets,  are  taken  nodoe  of  by  the  Moslems,  but 
not  ss  canonteal  books.  The  number  of  prophets,  sent 
atvuious  times,  is  stated  variously  at  between  two  and 
three  hundred  thousand,  among  whom  818  were  apostles, 
•ad  nx  were  specially  comminioned  to  proclaim  new 
liws  and  dispensations,  which  abrogated  the  preceding 
ones.  These  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Je- 
tUf  and  Mohammed— the  last  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
aod  the  propagator  of  the  final  dispensatioiu 

The  belief  in  the  resurrection  and  the  final  judgment 
is  snother  important  article  of  faith.  The  dead  are  re- 
ceived in  their  graves  by  an  angrl  annotuidng  the  com- 


ing of  the  two  examiners,  Monker  and  Naklr,  who  pot 
questions  to  the  corpse  respecting  his  belief  in  God  and 
Mohammed,  and  who,  in  accordance  with  the  answers, 
either  torture  or  comfbrt  him.  This,  again,  is  the  Jew- 
ish ''Chibbut  hak-keber,"  the  Beating  of  the  Grave,  a 
hyperbolical  description  of  the  sulKerings  during  the  in- 
termediato  stato  after  death.  The  soul,  awaiting  the 
general  resurrection,  enters  according  to  its  rank,  either 
immediately  into  paradise  (prophets),  or  partakes,  in  the 
shape  of  a  green  bird,  of  the  delights  of  the  abode  of 
bliss  (mart3rrB),  or— in  the  case  of  common  believers— is 
supposed  either  to  stay  near  the  grave,  or  to  be  with 
Adam  in  the  lowest  heaven,  or  to  remain  either  in  the 
well  of  Zem-Zem,  or  in  the  trumpet  of  the  resurrection. 
According  to  others,  it  rests  in  the  shape  of  a  whito  bird 
under  the  throne  of  God.  The  souls  of  the  infidels 
dwell  in  a  certain  well  in  the  province  of  Hadramaot 
(Heb.  Courts  of  Death),  or,  being  first  offered  to  heav- 
en, then  offered  to  earth,  and  rejected  by  either,  become 
subject  to  unspeakable  tortures  until  the  day  of  resur- 
rectim. 

Mohammedan  theologians  are  very  much  divided  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  Mohammed 
himself  seems  to  have  held  that  both  soul  and  body  will 
be  raised,  and  the  *'  Bone  Luz"  of  the  Jeiftish  Haggadah 
was  by  him  transformed  into  the  bone  Al-Ajb,  the  rump- 
bone,  which  will  remain  uncomipted  until  the  last  day, 
and  fh>m  which  the  whole  body  will  spring  anew,  after 
a  forty-days'  rain.  Among  the  signs  by  which  the  ap- 
proach of  the  last  day  may  be  knoMrn — nearly  all  taken 
from  the  legendary  part  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash, 
where  the  signs  of  the  ooming  of  the  Messiah  are  enu- 
merated— are  the  decay  of  faith  among  men,  the  ad- 
vancing of  the  meanest  persons  to  highest  dignities, 
wars,  seditions,  and  tomults,  and  consequent  dire  dis- 
tress, so  that  a  man  passing  another's  grave  shall  say : 
**  Would  to  God  I  were  in  his  place  I"  Certain  prov- 
inces shall  revolt,  and  the  buildings  of  Medina  shall  reach 
to  Yah&b.  Again :  the  sun  will  rise  in  the  west;  the 
Beast  will  appear;  Constantinople  will  be  taken  by  the 
descendants  of  Isaac ;  the  Antichrist  will  come,  and  be 
killed  by  Jesus  at  Lud.  There  will  further  take  place 
a  war  with  the  Jews,  Gog  and  Magog's  (Jajug  and  Ma- 
juj's)  eruption,  a  great  smoke,  an  eclipse,  the  Moham- 
medans will  return  to  idolatry,  a  great  treasure  will  be 
found  in  the  Euphrates,  the  Kaaba  will  be  destroyed  by 
the  Ethiopians,  beasts  and  inanimate  things  will  speak, 
and,  finally,  a  wind  will  sweep  away  the  souls  of  those 
who  have  faith,  even  if  equal  only  to  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  so  that  the  world  shall  be  left  in  ignorance. 

The  time  of  the  resurrection  even  Mohammed  could 
not  learn  from  Gabriel :  it  is  a  mystery.  Three  blasts 
will  announce  it:  that  of  consternation,  of  such  terrible 
powers  that  mothers  shall  neglect  the  babes  on  their 
breasts,  and  that  heaven  and  earth  will  melt;  that  of 
exanimation,  which  will  annihilate  all  things  and  be- 
ings, even  the  angel  of  death,  save  paradise  and  hell, 
and  their  inhabitants;  and,  forty  years  later,  that  of 
resurrection,  when  all  men,  Mohammed  first,  shall  have 
their  souls  breathed  into  their  restored  bodies,  and  will 
sleep  in  their  sepulchres  until  the  final  doom  has  been 
passed  upon  them.  The  day  of  judgment,  lasting  fh>m 
one  to  fifty  thousand  years,  will  call  up  angels,  genii, 
men,  and  animals.  The  trial  over,  the  righteous  will 
enfer  paradise,  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  wicked  will 
pass  to  the  left,  into  heU ;  both,  however,  have  first  to 
go  over  the  bridge  Al-Sir^t^  laid  over  the  midst  of  hell, 
being  finer  than  a  hair,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a 
sword,  and  beset  with  thorns  on  either  side.  The  right- 
eous will  proceed  on  their  path  with  ease  and  swiOness, 
but  the  wicked  will  fall  down  headlong  to  hell  below. 
Paradise  is  divided  fh>m  hell  by  a  partition  (Orf),  in 
which  a  certain  number  of  half-saints  will  find  place. 
The  blessed,  destined  for  the  abodes  of  eternal  delight 
(Jannat-Aden;  Heb.  Gan-Eden>— of  which  it  is,  how- 
ever, not  quite  certain  whether  it  is  already  created— 
will  first  drink  of  the  Pond  of  the  Prophet,  which  is 
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supplied  from  the  rivers  of  paradise,  whiter  than  milk, 
and  more  odoriferous  than  musk.  Arrived  at  one  of 
the  eight  gates,  they  will  be  met  by  beautiful  youths 
and  angels ;  and  their  degree  of  righteouanesa  (proph- 
ets, religious  teachers,  martyrs,  believers)  will  procure 
for  them  the  corresponding  degree  of  happiness.  It 
may,  however,  not  be  superfluous  to  add  that,  according 
to  the  Mohammedan  doctrine,  it  is  not  a  person^s  good 
works  or  merits  which  gain  his  admittance,  but  solely 
God's  mercy ;  also  that  the  poor  will  enter  paradise  five 
hundred  years  before  the  rich ;  and  that  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  bell  are  women. 

As  to  the  various  felicities  which  await  the  pious 
(and  of  which  there  are  about  a  hundred  degrees),  they 
are  a  wild  conglomeration  of  Jewish,  Christian,  Magian, 
and  other  fancies  on  the  subject,  to  which  the  Prophet  s 
own  exceedingly  sensual  imagination  has  added  very 
considerably.  Feasting  in  the  most  gorgeous  and  deli- 
cious variety,  the  most  costly  and  brilliant  garments, 
odors  and  music  of  the  most  ravishing  nature,  and, 
above  all,  the  enjoyment  of  the  Hdr  AX-Oydn,  the  black- 
eyed  daughters  of  paradise,  created  of  pure  musk,  and 
free  from  all  the  bodily  weaknesses  of  the  female  sex, 
are  held  out  as  a  reward  to  the  commonest  inhabitants 
of  paradise,  who  will  always  remain  in  the  full  vigor  of 
their  youth  and  manhood.  For  those  deserving  a  higher 
degree  of  recompense,  rewards  will  be  prepared  of  a 
purely  spiritual  kind — i.  e.  the  "  beholding  of  God's  face" 
(Sbechinah)  by  night  and  by  day.  A  separate  abode 
of  happiness  will  also  be  reserved  for  women ;  but  there 
is  oonsideraUe  doubt  as  to  the  manner  of  their  enjoy- 
ment. That  they  are  not  of  a  prominently  spiritual  nat- 
ure is  clear  from  the  story  of  the  Prophet  and  the  old 
woman.  The  latter  solicited  Mohammed  to  intercede 
with  God  that  she  might  be  admitted  into  paradise, 
whereupon  he  replied  that  old  women  were  not  allowed 
in  paradise;  which  dictum — causing  her  to  weep — he 
further  explained  by  saying  that  they  would  first  be 
made  young  again. 

Regarding  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  Moslem 
has  received  detailed  informaUon  from  the  Prophet. 
According  to  him,  hell  is  divided  into  seven  stories  or 
apartments,  one  below  another,  designed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  as  many  distinct  classes  of  the  damned.  The 
first,  which  is  called  Jehenamy  is  the  receptacle  of  those 
who  acknowledged  one  God,  that  is,  the  wicked  Mo- 
hammedans, who,  after  having  been  punished  according 
to  their  demerits,  will  at  length  be  released ;  the  second, 
named  LadAa,  they  assign  to  the  Jews;  the  third,  named 
(tl-HoUmuiy  to  the  Christians;  the  fourth,  named  o^ 
SaiTy  to  the  Sabiaus;  the  fifth,  named  Sttkar,  to  the 
Magians;  the  sixth,  named  al-Jahmy  to  the  idolaters; 
and  the  seventh,  which  is  the  lowest  and  worst  of  all, 
and  is  called  al^IIawyaty  to  the  hypocrites,  or  those  who 
outwardly  professed  some  religion,  but  in  their  hearts 
were  of  none.  Over  each  of  these  apartments  they  be- 
lieve there  will  be  set  a  guard  of  angels,  nineteen  in 
number,  to  whom  the  damned  will  confess  the  just  judg- 
ment of  God,  and  beg  them  to  intercede  with  him  for 
some  alleviation  of  their  pain,  or  that  they  may  be  de- 
livered by  being  annihilated.  Mohammed  has,  in  his 
Koran  and  traditions,  been  very  exact  in  describing  the 
various  torments  of  hell,  which,  according  to  him,  the 
wicked  will  suffer  both  from  intense  heat  and  excessive 
cold.  We  shall,  however,  enter  into  no  detail  of  tfabm 
here ;  but  only  observe  that  the  degrees  of  these  pains 
will  also  vary  in  proportion  to  the  crimes  of  the  sufferer, 
and  the  apartment  he  is  condemned  to;  and  that  he 
who  is  punbhed  the  most  lightly  of  all  will  be  shod  with 
shoes  of  fire,  the  fervor  of  which  will  cause  his  skull  to 
boil  like  a  caldron.  The  condition  of  these  unhappy 
wretches,  it  is  taught,  cannot  be  properly  called  either 
life  or  death ;  and  their  misery  will  be  greatly  increased 
by  their  despair  of  being  ever  delivered  from  that  place, 
since,  according  to  that  frequent  expression  in  the  Ko- 
ran, *<  they  must  remain  therein  forever."  It  must  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  infidels  alone  will  be  liable 


to  eternity  of  damnation ;  for  the  Moslems,  or  those  who 
have  embraced  the  true  rdigion,  and  have  been  gaihr 
of  heinous  sins,  vrill  be  delivered  thence  after  they  shall 
have  expiated  their  crimes  by  their  sufferings.  The 
time  which  these  believers  shall  be  detained  there,  ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  handed  down  from  their  Propher, 
will  not  be  leas  than  nine  hundred  years,  nor  more  than 
seven  thousand.  As  to  the  manner  of  their  deUvcr- 
anoe,  they  say  that  they  shall  be  distinguished  by  the 
marks  of  prostration  on  thoee  parta  of  their  bodies  witli 
which  they  used  to  touch  the  ground  in  prayer,  and 
over  which  the  fire  will  therefore  have  no  power;  and 
that,  being  known  by  this  characteristic,  they  will  be 
released  by  the  mercy  of  God,  at  the  intercession  of 
Mohammed  and  the  blessed;  whereupon  those  who  shall 
have  been  dead  will  be  restored  to  life,  as  has  been  Hid: 
and  those  whose  bodies  shall  have  contracted  any  soot- 
iness  or  filth  from  the  flames  and  smoke  of  hdl  will 
be  immersed  in  one  of  the  rivers  of  paradise,  caOeal 
the  River  of  Life,  which  will  wash  them  whiter  tbaii 
pearla. 

IL  Practical  Dutiei, — Our  consideration  is  next  re- 
quired for  an  examination  of  that  part  of  Islam  called 
the  *^  Din,"  or  practical  part,  which  Mohammedan  joriat* 
and  theologians  divide  into  two  principal  sections:  (a) 
the  religious  or  ceremomeU  law  (parta  of  which,  bcnr- 
ever,  according  to  our  Western  notions,  belong  to  thf 
category  of  state  rights) ;  and  (6)  the  civil  law,  indud- 
ing  police  and  special  laws. 

(a)  The  ceremonial  law,  or  Ritual  of  Islam,  contains 
(1)  the  various  regulations  concerning  purijiealioiu 
which  is  to  precede,  especially,  prayer  and  other  re- 
ligious obligations,  or  the  approach  to  or  touch  of  st- 
ored things.  Here  is  taught  what  is  to  be  considcreil 
as  impure,  and  requires  a  purification  after  tooching: 
what  kind  of  water  is  to  be  used  for  ablution,  or  bow. 
in  want  of  water,  sand  is  to  be  applied ;  what  parts  of 
the  body  are  to  be  washed;  what  conditions  of  body 
require  a  second  ablution;  how  women,  after  paitoii- 
tion  or  during  menstruation,  have  to  conduct  them- 
selves. Religious  purifications  are  of  two  kinds:. tbe 
Gkutl,  or  total  immersion  of  the  body,  required  as  a  re- 
ligious ceremony  on  some  special  oocasioin;  and  tbe 
IVudUf  a  partial  ablution,  to  be  performed  immediately 
before  the  prayer.  This  is  of  primary  importance,  and 
consists  of  the  washing  of  hands,  face,  ears,  and  feet  up 
to  the  ankles— a  proceeding  generally  accompanied  at 
each  stage  by  corresponding  pious  sentences,  and  con- 
cluded by  the  recital  of  the  97  th  chapter  of  the  Kono. 
**  The  practice  of  religion  being  founded  on  deanliDess, 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  believer  himself  should  be 
purified,  but  even  the  ground  or  tbe  carpet  upon  which 
he  prajrs  must  be  dean;  hence  tbe  oae  of  a  spedal 
prayer-carpet"  (Segaddeh). 

(2)  The  precepts  which  have  for  their  object  tbe 
performance  of  prayer—**  the  key  ci  paradise."  They 
refer  to  the  time  at  which  tbe  five  daily  devotions  arc 
to  be  held ;  to  the  prayers  on  Fridays  and  festival  days: 
at  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  in  seasons  of  drought; 
and  to  the  position  of  the  body  in  prayer.  They  treat 
further  of  the  prayer  of  women,  of  things  which  invali- 
date prayer,  of  the  abbreviation  of  prayer  during  travel 
or  in  peril  of  life,  of  the  directhm  while  praying,  and 
the  places  where  prayers  must  not  be  aaid.  In  this 
section  the  Shafiites  adduce  the  prohibition  for  men 
to  wear  silk  clothing,  or  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  as 
well  as  the  various  ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  funei^ 
als :  how  the  corpse  is  to  be  washed,  dressed,  and  placed 
in  the  grave;  how  the  dead  is  to  be  prayed  for;  ho% 
the  tomb  is  to  be  constructed ;  how  the  deceased  is  to 
be  lamented  for,  the  family  of  the  departed  to  be  coat- 
forted,  etc 

The  prayers  (Salah)  performed  by  every  Mohamme- 
dan five  times  daily  consist  partly  of  extracts  from  the 
Revealed  Book,  the  Koran  (Fard),  partly  of  pieces  or- 
dained by  the  Prophet,  without  allegation  of  a  divine 
order  (Sunnah).    The  first  time  of  prayer  commeaces 
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at  the  Maghrib,  or  aboat  sunset;  the  second  at  the 
Eeh^  or  nightfall ;  the  third  at  Subh,  or  daybreak ;  the 
fourth  at  the  Duhr,  or  about  noon ;  the  fifth  at  the  Asr, 
or  afternoon.  The  believers  are  not  to  commence  their 
prayers  exactly  at  sunrise,  or  noon,  or  sunset,  lest  they 
might  be  confounded  with  the  infidel  smi-worshippers. 
These  several  times  of  prayer  are  announced  by  the 
muezzins  (q.  v.)  from  the  minarets  or  madnehs  of  the 
mosques.  Their  chant,  sung  to  a  very  simple  but  sol- 
emn melody,  sounds  harmoniously  and  sonorously  down 
the  height  of  the  mosque,  through  the  mid-day  din  and 
roar  of  the  cities ;  but  its  impression  is  one  of  the  most 
strikin^y  poetical  in  the  stillness  of  night ;  so  much  so 
that  even  many  Europeans  cannot  help  congratulating 
the  Prophet  on  his  preferring  the  human  voice  to  either 
the  Jewish  trumpet-call  of  the  time  of  the  Temple,  or 
the  Christian  church-bells.  The  day-call  (the  Adan) 
consists  chiefly  of  the  confession  of  faith  (God  is  most 
great;  Mohammed  is  God^s  apostle;  come  to  prayer; 
come  to  security),  repeated  several  times;  the  night- 
calls  (Ula,  the  fiirst;  Ebed,  the  second),  destined  for  per- 
tom  who  desire  to  perform  supererogatoiy  acts  of  devo- 
tion, are  much  longer.  The  believer  often  changes  his 
posture  during  his  prayers;  and  a  certain  number  of 
foch  inclinations  of  bead  and  knees,  prostrations,  etc,  is 
called  a  Bekah.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  face  of 
the  worshipper  should  be  turned  towards  the  Reblah 
(q.  v.),  that  direction  being  marked  in  the  exterior  wall 
of  the  mosque  by  a  niche  (Mehrab).  All  sumptuous 
and  pompous  apparel  is  laid  aside  before  the  believer 
approaehes  the  sacred  place ;  and  the  extreme  solemnity 
and  decorum,  the  unaffected  humility,  the  real  and  all- 
absorbing  devotion  which  pervade  it,  have  been  unani- 
mously held  up  as  an  example  to  other  creeds.  The 
Moslems,  it  may  be  remarked  here,  do  not  pray  to  Mo- 
hammed, but  simply  implore  his  intehsession,  as  they  do 
that  of  the  numerous  saints,  the  relatives  of  the  Proph- 
et, sod  the  first  propagators  of  Islam.  For  the  particu- 
lars of  the  service  in  the  mosque^  the  reader  is  referred 
to  that  heading.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
Bfshammedanism  has  no  clergy  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  the  civil  and  religious  law  being  bound  up  in  one. 
See  also  Mollah;  Mcfti. 

(S)  Instructions  about  the  taxes  of  property  to  be 
paid  to  the  state,  and  .the  manner  of  their  application. 
Taxable  articles  are  fruits  of  the  field,  domestic  animals, 
alver,  gold,  and  merchandise,  lying  with  the  owner  a 
year.  The  taxes  (the  varying  amounts  we  pass  by)  are 
to  be  used  to  aid  the  poor,  for  the  conversion  of  infidels, 
for  the  redemption  of  slaves  and  prisoners,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  of  the  indigent,  for  the  aid  of  travel- 
lers in  distress^  and  in  general  for  purposes  pleasing  to 
God;  as,  for  instance,  the  erection  of  mosques,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  the  like. 

(4)  The  precepts  about  /astinfff  particularly  in  the 
month  of  Ramadaiu  Here  is  specified  what  is  com- 
manded and  forbidden  to  the  one  who  fasts,  how  fasting 
b  interrupted,  who  is  entitled  to  be  dispensed  from  fast- 
ing, and  what  must  be  done  in  expiation  for  not  fasting. 
In  this  section  are  mentioned  also  the  various  regulations 
for  an  individual  who  during  the  Ramadan  wishes  to 
retire  from  the  world  and  pass  his  time  in  devotion  in 
the  mosque,  and  thus  to  lead  a  kind  of  monastic  life. 
It  was  Mohiunmed^s  special  and  express  desire  that  no 
one  should  fast  who  is  not  quite  equal  to  it,  lest  it  might 
prove  injurious  to  health.  But  there  are  very  few  Mos- 
lems who  do  not  keep  the  Ramadan— the  Mohamme- 
dan Lent— even  if  they  neglect  their  other  religious  du- 
ties; at  all  events,  they  all  pretend  to  keep  it  most 
Krictly,  fasting  being  considered  "one  fourth  part  of 
the  faith,"  nay,  ^  the  gate  of  religion.*' 

(5)  The  precepts  concerning  the  pilgrimage^  an  obli- 
gttion  which  a  Moslem  has  to  m^t  at  least  once  in  his 
fi^  He  who  n^lects  to  perform  this  duty  **  might  as 
welldieaJeworaChristian.'"  Various  preparations  are 
Qceeasary  for  pilgrimage.  Certain  holy  places  are  to 
be  visited,  mostly  such  as  were  sacred  even  before  Mo- 


hammed, and  are  connected  with  legends  about  Abra- 
ham and  Hagar;  certain  prayers  and  ceremonies  are  to 
be  performed,  and  sacrifices  to  be  slaughtered,  the  meat 
of  which  is  in  part  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor.  It 
is  forbidden  to  wear  sewed  dresses  during  the  journey. 
Men  are  not  allowed  to  cover  their  heads  nor  women 
their  faces ;  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  are  not  to 
be  cut ;  the  hair  is  not  to  be  combed  nor  shorn ;  the  use 
of  unguents  and  perfumes  is  forbidden ;  the  contracting 
of  marriage  is  forbidden,  as  well  as  the  gratification  of 
sexual  passion.  Finally,  it  is  expUdned  how  the  pil- 
grimage is  considered  interrupted,  or  as  not  performed, 
and  how  the  transgression  of  any  prohibition  is  to  be 
atoned  for. 

(6)  There  are  various  regulations  referring  to  food. 
Wine  and  intoxicating  beverages  are  not  allowed ;  also 
the  drinking  of  the  blood  even  of  clean  animals  is  inter- 
dicted. Quadrupeds  and  birds  must  be  killed  according 
to  certain  fixed  rules,  God  being  invoked  before  the 
slaughter;  but  game  shot  by  a  hunter  may  be  eaten. 
The  eating  of  carnivorous  animals  of  prey,  quadrupeds 
as  well  as  birds,  is  prohibited;  and  particularly  the 
flesh  of  swine,  dogs,  cats,  mice,  etc  Of  fish,  such  as 
have  no  scales,  and  those  resembling  serpents,  are  for- 
bidden. As  the  same  laws  are  in  force  aliso  among  the 
Jews,  a  Moslem  may  partake  of  a  Jew*s  meal;  with 
Christians  he  can  dine  only  if  he  know  that  he  con- 
forms to  the  laws  of  Islam ;  but  with  pagans  he  must 
not  eat  at  all,  even  when  the  food  has  been  prepared  iu 
a  proper  manner,  because  it  has  been  prepared  without 
the  religious  ceremonies  that  make  it  fit  for  the  believ- 
er's table. 

(7)  Among  the  '*  positi  ve**  ordinances  of  Islam  may  also 
be  reckoned  the  "  Saghir,"  or  muior,  and  the  "  Kebir," 
or  great  festivals.  The  first  (Al-Fetr,  or  breaking  the 
fast),  following  immediately  upon  the  Ramadan,  begins 
on  the  1st  day  of  the  month  of  Shaw&l,  and  lasts  three 
days.  The  second  (Bed  Al-Kurban,  or  sacrifice)  begins 
on  the  10th  of  Dsu'l  Heggeh,  when  tlie  pilgrims  perform 
their  sacrifice,  and  lasts  three  or  four  days.  Yet,  al- 
though intended  to  be  the  most  important  of  the  two, 
the  people  have  in  most  places  changed  the  order,  and, 
by  way  of  compensation  for  the  previous  fast,  they 
make  the  lesser  festival  which  follows  the  Ramadan 
the  most  joyful  and  the  longest  of  the  two.  The  day 
set  aside  for  the  weekly  day  of  rest  is  Friday  —  not, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  because  both  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath and  the  Christian  Sunday  were  to  be  avoided,  but 
because,  from  times  long  before  Mohammed,  the  people 
used  to  hold  public  assemblies  for  civil  as  well  as  relig- 
ious purposes  on  that  day.  The  celebration  of  the  Mos- 
lem days  of  religious  solemnity  is  far  less  strict  than  is 
the  custom  with  the  other  Shemitic  religions.  Service 
being  over,  the  people  are  allowed  to  return  to  their 
worldly  affairs,  if  they  cannot  aflbrd  to  give  themselves 
up  entirely  to  pleasure  or  devotion  for  the  rest  of  the 
sacred  period. 

(8)  One  of  not  the  least  important  duties  laid  upon 
the  Moslem  by  the  Koran  is  that  of  giving  alms.  These 
are  twofold— legal  (Zekah)  and  voluntary  (Sadakah; 
Heb.  Zedekah,  piety,  righteousness);  but  the  former 
(Sur.  ii,  8),  once  collected  by  the  sovereign  and  applied 
to  pious  uses,  has  now  been  practically  abrogated.  The 
Sadakah  is,  according  to  the  law,  to  be  given  once  every 
year,  of  cattle,  money,  com,  fruits,  and  wares  sold,  at 
about  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  up  to  twenty  per  cent. 
Besides  these,  it  is  usual  to  bestow  a  measure  of  provi- 
sions upon  the  poor  at  the  end  of  the  sacred  month  of 
Ramadan. 

(9)  Before  we  quit  this  department  of  Mohamme- 
dan law,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  the 
procedure  against  apostates.  To  prevent  the  faithful 
from  ever  falling  back  into  idolatry,  the  laws  relating 
to  images  and  pictures  have  been  made  very  stringent. 
Whoever  makes  an  imitation  of  any  living  being  in 
stone,  wood,  or  any  other  material,  shall  on  the  day  of 
judgment  be  asked  to  endow  his  creation  with  life  and 
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Mill,  And  on  his  protesting  his  inabBity  to  do  so,  shall 
undergo  the  punishment  of  hell  for  a  certain  period. 

(b)  The  dvil  law  of  the  Mohammedans  comprises  the 
following  main  sections: 

(1)  Commercial  rekUionSf  including  rules  to  govern 
relations  of  commerce,  of  various  contracts,  of  pawn  and 
mortgage,  of  power  of  attorney,  of  debt  obligations,  and 
other  property  rights;  excepting,  however,  hereditary 
and  matrimonial  claims.  We  cannot,  of  course,  enter 
into  details  here,  but  we  may  remark  that  the  law  of 
trade  contains  many  restrictions  very  burdensome  for 
modem  conditions  of  society.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is 
not  permitted  to  make  a  difference  whether  the  price  is 
paid  immediately  or  only  in  instalments.  The  re-sale 
of  artides  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  purchaser  is  in- 
valid; nor  can  objects  of  value  which  are  not  the  undi- 
vided property  of  sin^e  persons  be  subjects  of  trade. 
Further,  trade  in  thingpi  whose  use  is  forbidden  to  the 
Moslem,  e.  g.  liquors  and  unclean  animals,  is  prohibited. 
A  bargain  concluded  on  a  Friday,  at  the  time  of  the  noon 
prayer,  is  void.  The  buying  up  of  merchandise,  espe- 
cially of  victuals,  in  order  to  produce  a  rise  of  prices,  is 
unlawful.  In  leading  money,  it  is  forbidden  to  receive 
interest.  In  case  of  insolvency,  or  refusal  to  pay  a  debt, 
the  creditor  can  require  the  arrest  of  the  debtor's  person. 
A  pledge  is  not,  as  according  to  European  law,  a  means 
of  security  for  the  payment  of  debt,  but  only  a  proof 
that  such  a  debt  exists.  Only  when  a  pledge  has  been 
^i  ven  in  a  condition  of  decided  insolvency  does  the  cred- 
itor acquire  the  right  to  secure  redemption  of  the  pledge. 

(2)  The  law  of  inheritance  and  the  testament.  We 
pass  over  the  details  of  the  first,  and  only  observe  that 
the  law  of  primogeniture  does  not  exist  in  the  Moham- 
medan code,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  brothers  or  sons,  and 
male  heirs  generally,  enjoy  many  advantages  over  fe- 
males. A  testament,  in  order  to  be  valid,  must  not 
contain  allusions  to  any  articles  prohibited  by  law,  such 
as  swine,  blood,  wine,  and  the  like.  A  legacy  in  favor 
of  strangers,  if  persons  able  to  succeed  legid  inheritance 
exist,  must  not  go  beyond  the  amount  of  one  third ; 
among  the  relatives  themselves  the  division  is  at  pleas- 
ure. A  testament,  whether  written  or  oral,  must  be  ex- 
ecuted before  two  witnesses  of  the  male  sex.  A  testa- 
ment in  favor  of  minors,  bondmen,  and  infidels  is  not 
valid  in  law. 

(3)  The  marriage  law.  A  man  is  allowed  to  see 
but  the  hands  and  the  face  of  the  maiden  or  widow 
whom  he  intends  to  wed ;  then  follows  the  courting  in 
person  or  by  proxy ;  a  marriage-contract  is  concluded,  in 
which  the  nuptial  gift  is  fixed,  L  e.  what  is  allotted  to 
the  wife  in  case  the  husband  dies  or  has  himself  di- 
vorced; and  the  ecclesiastic  consecrates  the  marriage. 
A  free  man  can  marry  four  free  women ;  a  female  slave 
he  is  only  allowed  to  marry  if  he  have  not  the  means  to 
contract  marriage  with  a  free  person.  Polygamy  is  al- 
lowed among  Mohammedans,  we  see,  then,  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  restrictions.  Hear  the  Koran  on  this 
point :  "  Take  in  marriage  of  the  women  who  please 
you,  two,  three,  or  four;  but  if  ye  fear  that  ye  cannot 
act  equitably,  one,  or  those  whom  your  right  hand  has 
acquired"— L  e.  slaves  (Sur.  iv,  8).  Minor  girls  can  be 
forced  by  their  father  or  grandfather  to  enter  into  mat- 
rimony as  long  as  they  are  single ;  if  widows,  they  have 
their  own  choice.  Marriage  of  near  relatives,  among 
which  niece,  nurse,  and  milk-sister  are  enumerated,  is 
prohibited.  A  Moslem  may,  if  urged  by  excessive  love, 
or  if  unable  to  obtain  a  wife  of  his  own  creed,  marry  a 
Christian  woman  or  a  Jewess,  but  a  Mohammedan  wom- 
an is  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  marry  an  unbe- 
liever. In  all  cases,  however,  the  child  bom  of  a  Mos- 
lem, whatever  the  mother's  faith,  is  a  Moslem ;  nor  does 
the  wife,  who  is  an  unbeliever,  inherit  at  her  husband's 
death.  See  also  Marriaob.  Matrimony  is  annulled 
by  insanity,  apostasy  from  Islam,  impotence  of  the  male, 
or  corporeal  disability  for  sexual  intercourse  of  the  fe- 
male. See  Divorce.  Thehusbandis  to  treat  his  wives 
equally;  only  newly-married  women  are  privileged  for 


a  few  dayv.  The  Shiitea  aanctaon  also  temporary  mar- 
riage. The  free  man  can  give  a  divorce  to  hb  wife 
twice  and  retake  her,  even  without  her  consent,  if  three 
menstruations  or  three  months  have  not  elapsed,  and 
then  only  if  in  the  mean  while  she  had  contracted  an- 
other marriage  which  has  been  disserved  by  death  or 
divorce.  On  this  point  the  Mohammedan  law  difios 
from  the  Mosaic  law,  by  which  a  divorced  woman  who 
has  contracted  another  marriage  is  forever  forbidden  to 
the  first  husband.  According  to  the  Moaaic  law,  Uie 
marriage  between  uncle  and  niece  is  permitted,  but  not 
between  aunt  and  nephew.  Pr^^nant  women  are  sl- 
lowed  to  remarry  only  after  their  confinement ;  if  not 
pregnant,  after  four  monthi  and  ten  days.  If  a  man  ac- 
cuses his  ¥rife  of  adultery,  he  must  either  bring  wit- 
nesses to  confirm  his  statement,  or  he  most  himself  swear 
four  times  in  the  mosque  before  a  number  of  men  that 
he  speaks  the  troth,  adding,  **  The  curse  of  God  may 
strike  me  if  I  speak  fidae."  The  woman  is  then  con- 
sidered an  adulteress,  the  marriage  is  dissolved,  and  can 
never  be  renewed.  But  if  the  woman  afterwards  swear 
four  times  against  the  accusation,  declaring  at  die  asme 
time  that  Grod's  wrath  may  strike  her  if  her  husband 
have  spoken  trae,  the  marriage  is  annulled,  but  the  wom- 
an is  not  considered  an  adulteress.  Children  of  divoiced 
¥rives  must  be  cared  for  by  the  mother  to  the  seventh 
year;  later,  the  diild  can  choose  whether  it  will  lire 
with  the,  father  or  the  mother.  The  woman  has  a  right 
to  ask  for  divorce  if  the  husband  cannot  sopport  her. 

(4)  The  pencU  law  and  procedure.  An  intentional 
murder  is  punished  by  death ;  the  relatives  of  the  mux^ 
dered,  however,  possessing  the  right  to  avenge  his  blood, 
may  take  a  ransom  instead.  (Modem  practices  in  Tur- 
key deviating  from  these  laws  are  in  harmony  with 
those  of  Christian  countries.)  Manslaughter  not  inten- 
tional is  expiated  by  a  ransom,  estimated  according  to 
the  intent  of  the  slayer  to  injure  the  slain.  For  the 
murder  of  a  woman  only  half  price  is  paid ;  for  that  of  a 
Jew  or  a  Christian,  a  third ;  for  that  of  a  pagan,  a  fif- 
teenth part.  In  case  of  mutilation,  revenge  or  ransom 
may  satisfy.  Adultery  is  punbhed  by  death,  if  the 
marriage  between  adulterer  and  adulteress  be  forbidden 
on  account  of  consanguinity ;  or  if  the  adulterer  mar- 
ry the  adulteress  without  having  previously  atoned  for 
his  crime  according  to  precepts  ;*  or  if  a  non-Modem  u 
the  criminal.  Other  cases  of  adultery  are  punished  by 
one  hundred  lashes  and  one  year  of  banishment.  He 
who  charges  another  with  adnltexv  without  bdng  able 
to  prove  his  accusation  is  punished  by  eighty  lasbeSi 
Drinking  wine  is  punished  by  forty  lashes.  Pedeiasty 
and  sodomy  are  punishable  with  death,  like  adultery. 
He  who  steals  for  the  first  time  is  to  have  his  right 
hand  cut  off;  for  the  second  time,  his  left ;  for  the  thinl 
time,  his  right  foot ;  for  the  fourth  time,  the  left  foot. 
(The  Turkish  government  has  substituted  the  ordinary 
punishments  of  imprisonment,  hard  labor,  and  the  bas- 
tinado.) Highway  robbers,  if  they  have  committed  a 
murder,  are  to  be  cradfied ;  if  they  only  threatened  to 
murder,  they  are  to  receive  corporeal  punbhment  and  to 
be  imprisoned.  A  Moslem  apostatizing  (Vom  hb  foitb, 
and  persevering  in  hb  apostasy,  or  denying  only  cme  oi 
the  obligations  of  Islam,  b  to  be  punished  with  death. 

Of  the  Mohammedan  procedure,  we  mention  only  the 
peculiarity  as  regards  witnesses.  In  civil  suits  the  tes- 
timony of  two  men,  or  of  one  man  and  two  women,  or 
of  one  man  in  conjunction  with  the  plaintiff,  b  required. 
In  affairs  of  tutelage,  as  testament,  divorce,  guardian- 
ship, and  the  like,  the  testimony  of  two  men  cmly  b  ac- 
cepted. In  affiurs  which  concern  only  women,  as,  for 
instance,  birth,  female  infirmities,  nurses,  the  testimony 
of  four  women  b  necessary.  In  crimes  of  sodomy  and 
pederasty  and  adiUtery,  four  male  witnesses  are  re- 
quired ;  in  other  crimes,  as  theft,  partaking  of  forbidden 
food  and  drink,  apostasy  fh>m  the  faith,  the  testimony 
of  two  men  b  sufficient.  Non- Moslems,  or  Moslems 
known  as  hardened  siimerB,  are  not  admitted  as  wit- 
nesses. 
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(5)  War  on  Ii^fideii,— The  Koran  abounds  in  contra- 
dicuoos  respecting  the  right  and  duty  of  the  faithful  to 
make  war  on  infidels ;  for  Mohammed,  while  he  was  the 
weaker  party,  showed  himself  very  tolerant,  and  com- 
manded  to  convert  only  by  the  power  of  the  word ;  but 
later,  when  he  became  more  potent,  he  issued  severer 
unlinaDces  against  those  who  would  not  submit  to  his 
faith.    His  successors,  therefore,  have  established  the 
following  doctrines,  and  declared  null  and  void  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Koran  adverse  to  them.    Every  major  Mos- 
lem fit  for  military  service  is  in  duty  bound  to  partici- 
pate in  holy  wars  against  infidels  who  will  not  submit 
to  the  dominion  of  Moslems,  and  against  the  faithful  who 
refuse  obedience  to  the  legitimate  prince,  or  adhere  to 
dogmas  contrary  to  the  faith.    In  a  war  against  Mos- 
lemite  rebels  or  heretics  it  is  not  allowed  to  kill  prison- 
ers of  war,  nor  to  attack  the  wounded  or  pillage  prop- 
erty.   As  for  infidel  prisoners  of  war,  who  do  not  adopt 
the  Islam  before  their  capture,  women  and  children  are 
made  slaves ;  men  can,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
prince  or  p<ditical  exigency,  either  be  killed,  ransomed, 
or  exchanged  for  Moslem  prisoners;  or  even,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  dictate,  be  released  or  be  made  slaves. 
Children  of  infidels  will  be  educated  as  Moslems,  if  their 
lather  or  mother  have  been  converted  to  Islam,  if  they 
have  been  captured  vrithout  parents,  or  if  they  are  fotmd 
on  Islamitic  territory.    We  omit  the  direction  for  the 
distribution  of  booty  and  conquered  lands,  as  we  have 
already  alluded  to  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  to  Jews 
and  Christians.    We  only  remark  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  letter  of  the  Koran,  as  well  as  the  principles  of 
the  early  imams,  war  against  non-Mohammedans  is  de- 
dared  permanent ;  if  it  is  carried  on  against  pagans,  to 
extinction ;  against  Christiaos,  to  subjection ;  and  that, 
therefore,  in  earlier  times,  when  the  Islamitic  powers  de- 
cided to  discontinue  hostilities,  they  simply  concluded  a 
truce.   In  the  precepts  of  this  kind,  the  Moslems  come  to 
realize  that  their  sacred  scripture  contains  laws  and  or- 
dinances not  applicable  and  practicable  for  all  times  and 
circumstances,  nor  to  all  countries  and  people ;  for  the 
most  orthodox  ulemas  cannot  think  of  urging  the  sul- 
tan to  declare  war  against  Russia  or  Austria,  or  to  for- 
bid Europeans  living  in  Constantinople  to  ride  on 
horKback  or  dwell  in  palaces  surpassing  in  height  the 
houses  of  the  Moslems.    Again,  in  spite  of  Koran  and 
Sonnah,  the  idolaters  and  fire-worshippers  were  no  more 
exterminated  than  the  Christians  were  humbled  and 
made  to  pay  capitation  tax.    Many  fire-worshippers  in 
Persia  retained  not  only  their  lives,  but  preserved  in 
several  places  also  their  pyres.    It  even  occurred  that 
the  Mohammedan  government  corrected  ecclesiastics 
because  they  wished  to  transform  temples  of  the  Gue- 
bers  into  moeques.    The  strict  execution  of  the  relig- 
ious precept  would  have  compelled  them  to  massacre 
all,  since  their  character  is  very  tenacious— a  proceeding 
which  would  prove  of  great  injury  to  the  Islamitic  state, 
and  apparently  be  regarded  as  too  cruel  even  for  execu- 
tion by  bloodthirsty  Arabs,    The  government  was  not 
unmercifnl  against  those  who  remained  true  to  their 
isith,  but  it  knew  no  bounds  against  those  converted  to 
the  Islam  who^  abhorring  it  in  their  heart,  conspired  se- 
cretly against  the  Islam  and  the  State,  and  tried  to  un- 
dermine the  first  by  old  Parsee  doctrines  and  philo- 
sophic speculation,  and  the  latter  by  the  revival  of  Per- 
sian nationality. 

(6)  Slave  Loucs, — According  to  the  fundamental  doc- 
trinte  of  Islam,  only  captives  of  war  made  in  an  infidel 
country  are  slaves;  in  all  Moslem  countries,  however, 
negroes  and  Abyssinian  slaves  also  are  kept  in  bondage 
by  ruse  or  force.  If  slaves  of  an  infidel  become  converts 
to  Islam,  the  master  is  obliged  to  sell  them  to  a  Moslem 
for  a  price  customary  in  the  country.  The  Koran  enun- 
ciates distinctly  thdr  equality  with  the  freemen  before 
Ood ;  and  a  tradition  worthy  of  credit  says :  "  He  who 
manumits  a  fiuthful  dave  is  delivered  from  the  torments 
of  heU.**  Female  slaves,  by  whom  their  master  has  be- 
gotten children,  at  his  death  obtain  their  liberty,  pro- 
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vided  one  of  the  children  is  alive ;  the  children  are  bom 
free,  and  even  over  the  mother  the  master  has  a  re- 
stricted control ;  he  is  not  permitted  to  sell  or  marry  her 
to  another.  There  are  in  the  Koran  still  other  precepts 
favorable  to  the  slaves. 

IIL  Ethict. — The  moral  law  of  the  Koran  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  perfect  part  of  this  remarkable  book.. 
The  ethics  of  the  Koran,  an  element  of  Islam  which 
(because  not  to  be  circumscribed  and  defined  by  doctors) 
has  undeigone  the  least  change  in  the  course  of  time, 
most  distinctly  reveals  the  mind  of  its  author.  It  is,  to 
be  sure,  as  disconnected  and  unsystematically  arranged 
as  other  matters,  but  the  most  beautiful  moral  princi- 
ples and  precepts  permeate  like  a  thread  of  gold  this 
whole  texture  of  religion,  enthusiasm,  superstition,  and 
delusion.  Injustice,  falsehood,  pride,  revenge,  calum- 
ny, mockery,  avarice,  prodigality,  debauchery,  mistrust, 
and  suspicion  are  inveighed  against  as  ungodly  and 
wicked;  while  benevolence,  liberality,  modesty,  for- 
bearance, patience  and  endurance,  frugality,  sincerity, 
straightforwardness,  decency,  love  of  peace  and  truth, 
and,  above  all,  trusting  in  God,  and  submitting  to  his 
will,  are  considered  as  the  pillars  of  true  piety,  and  the 
pruicipal  signs  of  a  true  believer.  Thus,  e.  g.  the  Ko- 
ran contains  passages  like  the  following,  which  is  in  a 
sort  of  dialogue  form :  ^  Speak  (thus  God  addressed  Mo- 
hammed) :  Approach !  I  will  read  to  thee  what  God  has 
forbidden  thee.  Thou  shalt  not  associate  with  him  any 
other  being;  thou  shalt  honor  father  and  mother;  thou 
shalt  not  kill  thy  children  for  fear  of  poverty,  for  we 
feed  thee  and  them ;  thou  shalt  not  live  unchaste,  nei- 
ther privately  nor  publicly;  thou  shalt  not  kill  any  be- 
ing which  Allah  has  commanded  to  hold  sacred,  unless 
thou  art  (legally)  empowered  to  do  so;  further,  thou 
shalt  not  stretch  out  thy  hand  after  the  property  of  or- 
phans, unless  it  be  for  their  benefit,  till  they  are  of  age ; 
thou,  shalt  g^ve  good  measure  and  weight ;  thou  shalt 
not  lay  on  anybody  a  burden  heavier  than  he  can  per- 
form. If  thou  give  judgment,  be  just  even  if  the  person 
concerned  be  a  relation,  and  hold  fast  to  the  covenant 
of  God."  By  the  prohibition  of  gambling  and  drinking 
wine  and  other  intoxicatingbeverages,  many  an  excess 
and  vice  is  of  course  prevented,  and  quarrel  and  enmity 
avoided.  Particularly  noockery,  haughtiness,  and  slan- 
derous talk  are  warned  against :  "  O  ye  faithfid  (says 
the  Koran),  deride  not  one  another;  for  it  might  happen 
that  those  on  whom  ye  look  contemptuously  are  better 
than  yourself.  Do  not  insult  each  other,  and  do  not 
give  each  other  ignominious  bynames!  Such  words 
are  abominable  in  the  mouth  of  the  faithful.  He  who 
does  not  correct  this  habit  is  counted  with  malefactors. 
O  ye  faithful !  beware  of  too  great  suspiciousness,  for 
many  a  suspicion  is  sinful.  Be  not  eavesdroppers,  and 
do  not  speak  ill  of  each  other.  Would  ye  fain  eat  the 
fiesh  of  your  brother,  if  he  be  dead?  As  ye  abhor  this, 
do  not  soil  his  honor  to  his  back !  O  ye  people,  we 
have  created  you  of  one  wife  and  one  man,  and  divided 
you  in  difl^erent  nations  and  tribes  (think  of  that !),  that 
you  may  know  that  only  the  most  pious  is  the  most 
notable  before  God."  In  another  passage  it  is  said: 
**  Do  not  strut  this  earth  in  self-conceit !  Thou  canst 
not  perforate  the  earth,  nor  attain  the  height  of  the 
mountains  (L  e.  the  lifeless  earth  extends  farther  in 
depth  and  in  height  than  thou)."  In  conclusion  we 
read  :  ^  Piety  does  not  consist  in  turning  your  face  to- 
wards the  east  or  west ;  but  he  is  pious  who  believes  in 
the  Deity,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  in  the  angels,  in  the 
scripture  and  the  prophets ;  who,  though  fond  of  prop- 
erty, disposes  of  the  same  to  relatives,  the  poor,  orphans, 
travellers,  and  other  indigent  persons,  or  uses  it  for  the 
delivery  of  slaves  and  prisoners ;  who  prays  to  God  and 
pays  his  poor -tax  (alms);  who  complies  with  every 
bargain  entered  into,  and  bears  patiently  distress,  op- 
pression, and  all  kinds  of  war-calamities :  these  are  the 
really  pious,  these  are  the  God-fearing." 

Mohammed  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  obliged  to  pro- 
claim equality  and  fraternity  of  all  believers  cs  a  relig- 
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ious  principle;  fur  he  himself,  as  already  mentioned, 
belonged  not  to  the  ruling  party  in  Mecca,  and  his  first 
adherents  were  for  the  most  part  of  the  lower  class,  so 
that  the  Meccans  retorted  on  him :  "  If  God  had  pleased 
to  send  a  prophet,  he  would  have  selected  him  from  a 
more  prominent  family."  Mohammed  was  frequently 
censured  for  being  surrounded  by  slaves,  freedmen,  and 
a  promiscuous  crowd.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  he 
combated  with  all  his  might  prejudices  of  birth  and 
rank  of  every  description.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mo- 
hammed is  reported  to  have  said :  "  He  who  was  of  the 
nobility  in  paganism  remains  so  in  Islam,  if  he  bow  be- 
fore true  wisdom ;"  this  sentence  is  probably  to  be  placed 
in  that  time  when  he  was  inclined  to  all  sorts  of  conces- 
sions, in  order  to  make  proselytes  also  among  the  higher 
classes.  At  any  rate,  he  revoked  it  when  the  Meccan 
nobility  persisted  in  their  opposition  against  his  doc- 
trine ;  as  he  retracted,  for  a  siniilar  reason,  his  opinion 
which  represented  the  idols  as  mediators  between  God 
and  man,  and  in  a  measure  representatives  of  spirits  or 
angels,  and  branded  it  even  as  a  sentiment  of  Satan. 
But  however  decidedly  Mohammed  pronounced  in  favor 
of  equality  of  all  men,  i.  e.  all  the  faithful,  he  failed  in 
the  attempt  to  abolish  slavery  altogether,  though  he  mit- 
igated its  lot  in  many  respects.  Nor  was  he  more  suc- 
cessful in  emancipating  woman,  albeit  he  protected  her 
against  the  arbitrariness  of  man,  and  granted  her  many 
rights  which  she  had  not  enjoyed  in  Arabia  before  his 
time.  While  he  prescribed  to  the  faithful  to  take  not 
more  than  four  women,  and  allowed  intercourse  with 
female  slaves  only  to  the  unmarried,  he  proclaimed  rev- 
elations by  which  God  relieved  him  of  restrictions  bind- 
ing upon  others.  He  had  the  right  to  request  every  faith- 
ful to  divorce  his  wife,  if  he  desired  marrying  her  himself. 
He  claimed  to  contract  for  himself  and  others  any  mat- 
rimonial connection,  without  the  consent  of  the  girl  or 
her  protector.  He  was  permitted  to  marry  as  many 
women  as  he  pleased,  and  he  indeed  Increased  their 
number  to  thirteen,  and  felt  not  bound  to  treat  them 
alike.  The  excessive  jealousy  of  the  legislator  had  the 
most  grievous  consequences  for  the  women.  It  extend- 
ed so  far  that  his  women  not  only  remained  excluded 
from  all  intercourse  with  other  men  during  his  life,  but 
were  also  prohibited  remarrying  after  his  death.  Later, 
all  other  faithful  women  were  also  ordered  to  wear  a 
dose  veil,  leaving  only  the  eyes  free,  when  going  out, 
and  even  in  the  house  not  to  show  themselves  unveiled 
except  to  their  nearest  relatives.  Thus  women  who, 
with  pagan  Arabs,  were  the  spice  of  public  and  social 
life,  were  by  Mohammed's  jealousy  oonflned  entirely  to 
the  home  and  the  family  circle.  The  fair  sex,  with  the 
Bedouins  as  well  as  with  the  mediaeval  knights  of  the 
Occident  objects  of  veneration  and  worship,  was  changed 
by  the  Islam  into  a  subject  of  pity  and  mistrust.  The 
place  of  their  abode  was,  it  is  true,  called  Harem —i.  e. 
sanctuary — but  it  was  understood  to  be  a  sanctuary  re- 
quiring veil  and  curtain,  and  finally  lock  and  bolt  and 
eunuchs  to  protect  it  against  violation.  This  system 
of  close  confinement  had,  of  course,  the  saddest  conse- 
quences for  the  male  sex.  The  husband  found  only 
sensual,  but  no  cordial  and  mental  enjoyment  in  his  ha- 
rem, and  fell  more  and  more  into  rudeness  and  unnatu- 
ral vices.  Mohammed,  by  his  own  life  and  by  his  or- 
dinances concerning  women,  has  impressed  the  charac- 
ter of  transitoriness  and  human  weakness  on  himself 
and  his  revelations.  Here  is  manifest  in  the  "  reformer" 
himself  the  want  of  a  strictly  moral  sentiment,  and  in 
his  precepts  sanctioning  polygamy  and  seclusion  of 
woman  he  has  left  a  legacy  which  prevents  the  profess- 
ors of  his  faith  making  any  considerable  progress  in 
civilization,  and  raising  themselves  by  a  sound  family 
life  to  a  prosperous  life  of  state.  The  Jews,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  to  whom  the  Mosaic  law  allows  a  plurality  of 
wives,  have  found  a  rabbi  from  whom  they  have  accept- 
ed monogamy  as  a  law,  even  in  countries  where  polyg- 
amy is  not  forbidden.  The  Moslem  may  soon  also,  Uke 
the  Jew  of  our  times,  learn  to  make  a  distinction  be- 


tween eternal  truths  and  laws  and  oniiiumoes  enacted 
for  transient  external  circumstances.  The  Moslem  in 
general  is  not  so  firmly  attached  to  his  faith  as  the  Jev. 
We  observe  this  in  those  Arabs  and  Turks  who  hare 
lived  a  few  years  in  Christian  countries,  and  have  par- 
ticipated in  European  civilization.  Sboold  the  poliu- 
cal  independence  of  the  Moslems,  which  owes  its  eslit- 
ence  only  to  the  mutual  jealouriea  of  the  Eun^tein 
powers,  cease,  their  religion,  as  it  is  founded  on  illosioo, 
spread  by  the  sword,  and  leaning  on  secular  force,  win 
not  long  survive  it.  The  professors  of  Islam  will  tbea 
suffer  great  change.  There  will  be  some  who  will  re- 
lapse into  former  indifferentism  to  rdigion,  while  ocbeis 
will  adopt  the  faith  of  their  conquerors,  and  probablr 
the  larger  number.  For  a  revival  of  the  caliphate,  L  e. 
a  Mohammedan  empire  ruled  by  a  head  of  a  supnmMcy 
at  once  spiritual  and  secular,  the  neoeasaiy  elements 
are  lacking^unity  of  faith  and  nationality.  Shiites 
and  Sunnites  are  still  as  hostile  towards  each  other  as 
they  were  a  thousand  years  ago;  and  to  the  old  iuooat- 
patibllity  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  element  a  thiid 
one  is  added,  semi-Mongolian — the  Osmanic — consid- 
erably increasing  the  rupture.  A  new  universal  Uan 
of  fanaticism,  even  if  it  could  prevail  against  rifled  can- 
non and  iron-plated  frigates,  is  no  more  to  be  appre- 
hended.   (G.W.) 

IV.  Mohammedcamm  and  Christianity. — The  firioids 
and  advocates  of  Mohammedanism  hare  repeatedly,  es- 
pecially in  our  day  of  comparative  religious  research, 
urged  upon  the  Christian  world  a  consideration  of  the 
claims  Islam  has  in  the  advance  of  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples and  the  propagation  of  civilizing  influences.  Is- 
lamism,  it  is  declared,  started  as  the  outspoken  foe  of 
all  creature-worship ;  with  emphasb  proclaimed  the  m- 
periority  and  sublimity  of  God ;  and,  like  the  Jew  and 
the  Christian,  the  Moslem  based  his  faith  upon  the  re- 
vealed book  known  as  the  Bible.  It  is  further  urged  in 
defence  of  the  Arabian  religion  that  its  successes  and 
rapid  spread  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  then  knofWB 
world  would  stamp  the  religion  of  Moslem  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Most  High.  As  a  matter  of  history,  we 
have  to  record  that  scucely  a  century  had  elapsed  after 
Mohammed's  death  when  Islam  reigned  supreme  over 
Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  the  whole  of  the  nonhera 
coast  of  Africa,  even  as  far  as  Spain;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  subsequent  strifes  and  divisions  in  the  in- 
terior if  this  gigantic  realm,  it  grew,  and  grew  out- 
wardly, until  the  Crescent  was  made  to  gleam  from  the 
spires  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  the  cry  **  Al- 
lah il  Allah"  resounded  before  the  gates  of  Yieniia,  and 
that  but  for  the  successful  opposition  of  Chaiks  Maitel, 
the  Moslems  might  not  only  have  caused  the  downftU 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  but  even  extirpated  Quisdu- 
ity  itself.  See  Saracens.  If,  however,  we  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  these  successes  of  the  Crescent,  we  find 
that  Mohammed's  law  was  artfully  and  marvelloasly 
adapted  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  man ;  and,  in  a  most 
particular  manner,  to  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the 
Eastern  nations,  and  the  vices  to  which  they  were  nat- 
urally addicted :  for  the  articles  of  the  faith  which  it 
proposed  were  few  in  number,  and  extremely  simple; 
and  the  duties  it  required  were  neither  many  nor  cliliB- 
cult,  nor  such  as  were  incompatible  with  the  empire  of 
appetites  and  passions.  It  is  to  be  observed,  further, 
that  the  gross  ignorance  under  which  the  Arabtans, 
Syrians,  Persians,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Eastern 
nations  labored  at  this  time  rendered  many  an  'eisv 
prey  to  the  artifice  and  eloquence  of  this  bdd  adreot- 
urer.  To  these  causes  of  the  progress  of  Mohammedan- 
ism we  may  add  that  these  victories  of  the  Crescent 
were  secureid,  not  by  the  spread  of  the  Koran,  buthy 
armies  in  hostile  array,  invading  peaceful  countries  for 
spoil  and  devastation.  It  is  an  error  even  to  place  the 
first  conquests  and  the  rapid  spread  of  Islam  to  the  credit 
of  Arabian  religious  fanaticism.  We  must  reflect  that 
military  glory  and  booty  to  the  Bedouins^  who  formed 
the  flower  of  the  first  Arabian  armies,  were  not  lee  en- 
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tkiog  than  the  {kteasure-gurdens  with  everblooming 
rirgins  [aee  UouRis]  voucbsafed  to  the  faithfuL  Nor 
mint  it  be  forgotten  that  the  state  of  the  ootmtries  and 
nations  oonqaered  by  the  Arabs  was  decayed  and  rotten, 
falling  to  pieces  at  the  first  touch.  In  Persia  and  Syria, 
as  well  as  in  Egypt,  in  Barbary,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Spain, 
the  Arabs  were  victorious  because  the  population  was 
dissatisfied  with  their  goyemments,  and  often  in  secret 
understanding  with  the  enemy.  Persia  was  weakened 
by  long  wars  with  Byzantium,  and  divided  by  the  no- 
bility ruling  the  court;  while,  besides,  many  of  its  in* 
habitants,  of  Arabian  origin,  espedally  in  the  Weslem 
ivovinces,  synapathiaed  ¥rith  the  kindred  troops.  A 
similar  condition  of  things  prevailed  in  Syria,  where 
also  the  Shemitic  population  predominated,  looking 
upon  the  Byzantince  as  their  oppressors.  In  Egypt,  to 
the  antipathy  between  Copts  and  Greeks  was  added  an 
ecclesiastical  pressure  against  the  Monophysitea  by  the 
Byzantine  court,  which  held  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
double  nature  of  Christ.  For  the  subjugation  of  Sicily 
the  Saracens  were  mostly  indebted  to  the  traitor  Eu- 
pbemius,  and  count  Julian  made  way  for  the  Arabs  in 
the  conquest  ot  Spain,  the  more  rapidly  accomplished 
anee  a  part  of  the  maltreated  people  were  indifferent 
spectators  of  the  struggle,  while  another  part  even  aided 
the  enemy.  Thus  it  is  explained  how  the  Islam,  within 
a  short  century,  victoriously  raised  its  standard  from  the 
Guadalquivir  to  the  Indus.  But  thus  rapidly  it  also 
went  to  decline,  when  the  caliphs  became  effeminate, 
and  were  controlled  by  foreign  mercenaries ;  when  rude 
force  obstructed  every  scienUfic  elevation ;  and  internal 
feuds,  in  consequence  of  no  appointed  succession  by  Mo- 
hammed, consumed  its  best  energies.  If  undisputed  le- 
gitiouOe  foundation  was  formeriy  wanting  to  strengthen 
monarchy,  beeaoae  the  adherents  of  Ali  believed  only 
his  demidanta  worthy  of  succession,  this  difficulty  is 
ttffl  greater  under  the  Osmanlis,  who  are  not  looked 
opoQ  as  legitimate  dynasts  even  by  the  Sunnites,  and 
hence  it  has  happened  twice  in  our  day  that  Christian 
bayonets  have  had  to  defend  the  sultan  against  an  Arap 
bian  army  oonnnanded  by  an  ambitious  Turk  (Ali  and 
Ibrahim  Piaha).  How  long  European  diplomacy  will 
succeed  in  nursing  the  sick  empire  cannot  be  predicted ; 
bat  it  is  certain  that  if  no  other  reforms  than  those 
hitherto  introduced,  and  these  mostly  on  paper,  impart 
a  fieih,  vigorous  apirit  to  the  Mohammedan  states  and 
the  Mam  faith,  both  will  verge  on  ruin. 

The  Christian  must,  moreover,  refuse  all  credit  to  Is- 
lam as  a  civilizing  influence,  because  it  has  failed  to  prove 
its^  such  after  a  trial  of  centuries.  In  the  East,  as  we 
have  already  conceded,  it  has  done  some  good.  But 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  scarcely  accomplished  as 
mneh  as  Judaism  could  have  secured.  Had  Moham- 
medanism been  confined  to  the  limits  of  Arabia,  it  would 
have  accomplished  a  mission,  an  appointment — possibly 
even  divine — ^for  it  would  have  fitted  that  country  for 
Christianity  as  such,  as  the  Mosaic  institutions  fit  for 
the  higher  laws  of  Christianity.  And,  as  has  been  well 
■aid,  **  were  it  not  for  the  all-important  fact  that  Chris- 
tianity had  been  preached  in  the  interval,  the  mission 
of  Mohammed  would  appear  exactly  aiudogous  to  that 
of  Mosesi  If  the  religion  of  Mohammed  was  imperfect, 
so  was  that  of  Moses ;  if  the  civil  precepts  of  Moham- 
med were  adapted  only  to  a  single  imtion,  so  were  those 
of  Moses  also.  Indeed,  in  some  respects,  Mohamme- 
danism is  a  dear  advance  upon  Judaism.  It  more  dis- 
tinctly representa  God  as  the  God  of  the  whole  world, 
sod  not  of  one  nation  only ;  it  preaches  with  more  clear- 
wm  the  doctrines  of  God^s  general  providence,  of  a  res- 
urrection, and  of  a  final  judgment.  ...  In  short,  had 
Mohammedaniara  only  preceded  Christianity,  it  might 
bave  been  accepted  as  another  step  towards  it ;  the 
aoaque  might  have  been  an  appropriate  and  friendly 
haltiog-plaoe  between  the  sjmagogue  and  the  church. 
As  it  is,  Mohammedanism,  coming  after  Christianity, 
has  proved  its  deadliest  enemy.  Its  daim  to  be  to 
Christianity  what  Christianity  was  to  Judaism  is  belied 


by  the  fact  that  this  supposed  reformed  and  developed 
Christianity  is  in  fiurt  a  retrogression,  denying  nearlr 
all  those  points  in  which  Christianity  is  a  reformed  and 
developed  Judaism.  .  .  .  Mohammed  saw  that  many 
Christians  of  his  time  were  practical  idolater^  and  he 
too  hastily  confounded  the  worship  of  Christ  with  the 
worship  of  his  nu>ther  and  his  servants.  Christianity 
was  distracted  and  confounded  by  unintelligible  dis- 
putes as  to  the  divine  nature  and  attributes  of  Chribt ; 
Mohammed  hastily  cast  them  all  aside  as  alike  viola- 
tions of  the  divine  unity.  Too  many  Christians  bad 
made  themselves  many  mediators ;  Mohammed  too  has- 
tily rejected  the  one  true  Mediator,  and  represented  Je- 
sus as  a  mere  preacher  like  himselT  (Freeman,  Sara- 
oenSf  p.  60  sq.). 

The  effects  of  the  Mohammedan  conquests  on  the  re- 
ligion ofthe  conquered  have  been  very  various.  In  Chris- 
tian countries  where  the  Moslem  power  has  not  been 
lasting,  as  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  those  parts  of  Eastern 
Europe  conquered  by  the  Turks,  no  trace  of  them  is  left 
except  buildings,  and  some  popidar  customs  and  super- 
stitions. But  where  their  dominion  has  endured,  as  in 
Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa,  Christianity,  once 
supreme,  has  now  almost  perished.  This  has  been 
caused  partially  by  individual  conversions— for  no  Chris- 
tian population,  except  perhaps  that  of  Crete,  has  ever 
in  a  body  apostatized — but  mainly  by  the  substitution 
of  a  Moslem  for  a  Christian  population.  Baptism  and 
the  teaching  of  Christianity  were  forbidden ;  Chris- 
tian women  were  forced  into  the  harems  of  Mohamme- 
dans; Christian  children  were  fordbly  brought  up  as 
Moslems;  indignities,  burdensome  taxes,  and. personal 
duries  were  imposed  on  Christians;  fVom  time  to  rime 
violent  persecutions  took  place.  Moreover,  in  many 
countries  here^  largely  prevailed,  which  is  unable  to 
furnish  any  firm  ground  of  faith.  Heretics  frequently 
invited  or  combined  with  Mohammedans  for  the  sake 
of  overthrowing  their  orthodox  rivals  (comp.  on  £g}*pt. 
Lane,  ii,  276;  Gibbon,  vi,  832,  428;  Syria  and  North 
Africa,  Finlay,  BytcaUine  Empire^  i,  159;  Asia  Minor, 
ib.  i,  198). 

One  remarkable  effect  of  the  Mohammedan  spirit  of 
conquest  must  be  noticed.  Since  it  attacked  Christian- 
ity as  a  religion,  at  first  defence,  and  subsequently  repri- 
sals, on  the  part  of  the  Church  became  a  religious  duty. 
The  unwarlike  spirit  of  the  early  Church  entirely  paseed 
away,  and  in  its  stead  appeared  that  militar}'  Christi- 
anity which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  Cru- 
sades (see  Milman,  Latin  Christianity^  ii,  220-222; 
Lecky,  Hi$t.  of  European  MoraU,  ii,  262-268).  In 
heathen  countries  the  inhabitants  usually  embraced, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  Moslem  faith.  Per- 
sia, since  its  first  conquest,  has  undergone  many  vicissi- 
tudes between  heathenism  (under  the  Mongols),  Sun- 
nism,  and  Shiism,  the  last  of  which  is  now  the  narionol 
faith,  and  has  become  in  many  points  assimilated  to  the 
andent  Magianism.  In  India,  during  the  Moslem  do- 
minion, Islatn  was  confined  to  the  ruling  dasscs  at  the 
various  courts,  and  found  little  acceptance  vrith  the  na- 
tives. The  emperor  Akbar  discarded  Mohammedan  pe- 
culiarities, and  was  a  simple  deist.  In  many  points 
IsUm  has  approximated  to  BrahminLsm.  Persecution 
has  done  its  work  here  also,  even  in  modem  times,  es- 
pecially by  Tippu  Saib  of  Mysore  (Ddllinger,  p.  15, 16). 
The  sword  and  persecution  have  ever  been  the  means 
of  propagating  Islam ;  no  missionary  organization  has 
at  any  time  existed,  and  individual  efforts  for  voluntary 
conversion  have  been  rare  and  acddental.  Yet  instances 
are  fVequent — the  Turks  (11th  century),  the  Mongols 
(18th  century) — of  whole  heathen  nations,  brought  in 
contact  with  Mohammedans,  having  voluntarily  ao* 
cepted  Islam.  Astonishing  progress  was  thus  made  in 
Central  Africa ;  while  in  China  and  the  Asiatic  iskmds 
also  it  made  many  converts  (DOllinger,  Mukanmad's 
RdigUm,  etc,  p.  16-20;  Mohler,  Ueber  das  Verhaltmss, 
etc,  i,  886). 

The  causes  of  the  success  and  rapid  extension  of  Is- 
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lam  may  be  thus  sommarized:  (1)  The  great  power 
over  nomadic  and  Eastern  racee— as  were  the  Saracens 
and  Turks — of  Mohammed's  penooal  character  and  re- 
ligion. Even  in  his  (aults  he  nearly  corresponds  with 
their  ideal ;  and  his  religion  suits  their  habits  and  ways 
of  thought.  (2)  Extension  by  the  sword,  as  a  religious 
principle,  together  with  the  intense  and  burning  relig- 
ious zeal  of  the  Mohammedans,  fanned  by  hopes  of  im- 
mediate blisa— eensual  or  spiritual,  to  suit  different  tem- 
peraments— to  those  who  died  fighting  for  the  faith. 
(8)  Want  of  religious  depth  and  earnestness  among  the 
Christians  to  whom  Islam  was  opposed.  In  early  times 
this  was  in  great  measure  the  result  of  widespread  her- 
esy, which  weakened  faith,  caused  indifference  through 
weariness  of  controversy,  and  created  numerous  divi- 
Mons  and  discords;  in  later  times,  of  discords  between 
the  Roman  and  Eastern  churches  and  Protestants. 
Christendom  was  divided;  Mohammedanism  was,  at 
the  time  of  its  successes,  absolute  unity,  spiritual  and 
temporaL  (4)  The  outward  character  presented  by  Mo- 
hammedanism. The  permission  in  this  life,  and  prom- 
ise in  the  next,  of  sensuality  influenced  low  and  coarse 
minds;  asceticism  in  the  long  and  strict  fast,  regular 
prayers  and  ablutions,  almsgiving,  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  other  burdensome  precepts,  and 
a  generally  austere  and  scrupulous  spirit,  suited  higher 
characters  (see  Uallam,  Middle  Age$  [ed.  1872],  ii,  117). 
(5)  The  inward  truth  in  the  religbn,  namely,  the  in- 
tense acknowledgment  of  God's  s^e  supremacy,  hatred 
of  idolatry,  and  of  everything  that  trenched  up<Mi  his 
(Nrerogatives.  (6)  The  military  skill  and  wise  policy  of 
both  Saracens  and  Turks  in  dealing  with  Christians, 
and  the  consequent  strength  of  their  government  as  op- 
posed to  the  weakness  and  discords  among  Christian 
powers. 

The  cause  of  Mohammedan  decline  is  mainly  that 
Islam  is  especially  designed  for  nomad  and  half-nomad 
races;  hence  when  they  settle  they  lose  the  strength 
which  arises  from  their  nomadic  life,  and  their  religion 
loses  its  purity  and  power.  They  degenerate,  become 
luxurious  and  inactive;  internal  dissensions  and  divi- 
sions arise;  the  same  doctrine  (e.  g.  fatalism)  that 
strengthened  them  in  their  success  weakens  them  in 
their  depression.  Moreover,  the  opposition  to  progress 
innate  in  Islam  tends  to  keep  Mohanotmedan  nations 
stationary,  while  Christian  powers  advance  in  strength 
and  wealth.  Says  Mr.  Palgrave,  who  has  given  the 
latest  and  best  account  of  Mohammedanism  in  Central 
and  Southern  Arabia :  ^  Islam  is  in  its  essence  tUnHon- 
aryy  and  was  framed  thus  to  remain.  Sterile  like  its 
God,  lifeless  like  its  First  Principle  and  Supreme  Orig- 
inal, in  all  that  constitutes  true  Kfc— for  life  is  love, 
participation,  and  progress,  and  of  these  the  Koranic 
Deity  has  none— it  justly  repudiates  all  change,  all  ad- 
vance, all  de^opment.  To  borrow  the  forcible  words 
of  lord  Houghton,  the  *  written  book'  is  the  *  dead  man's 
hand,'  stiff  and  motionless,  and  whatever  savors  of  vi- 
tality is  by  that  alone  convicted  of  heresy  and  defec- 
tion. But  Christianity,  ¥rith  its  living  and  loving  God, 
begetter  and  begotten,  spirit  and  movement;  nay, more 
— a  Creator  made  creature,  the  Maker  and  nuule  exist- 
ing in  one;  a  Divinity  communicating  itself  by  unin- 
terrupted graduation  and  degree  ftwn  the  intimate 
union  far  off  to  the  faintest  irradiation,  through  all  it 
has  made  for  love  and  governs  in  love ;  One  who  caUs 
his  creatures,  not  slaves,  not  servants,  but  Mends— nay, 
son»— nay,  gods;  to  sum  up,  a  religion  in  whose  real 
secret  *  God  in  man  is  one  with  man  in  God'  must  also 
be  necessarily  a  religion  of  vitality,  of  progress,  of  ad- 
vancement. The  contrast  between  it  and  Islam  is  that 
of  movement  with  fixedness,  of  participation  with  ste- 
rility, of  development  with  barrenness,  of  life  with  petri- 
faction. The  first  vital  principle  and  the  animating 
spirit  of  its  birth  must,  indeed,  abide  ever  the  same; 
but  the  outer  form  must  change  with  the  changing 
days,  and  new  ol&hoots  of  fresh  sap  and  greenness  l^ 
j:ontinually  thrown  out  as  witnesses  to  the  vitality  with- 


in ;  else  were  the  vine  withered  and  the  brandies  dead. 
I  have  no  intention  here — it  would  be  extremely  out  sf 
place — of  entering  on  the  maze  of  controversy,  or  dis- 
cussing whether  any  dogmatic  attempt  to  reprodnoe  the 
religious  phase  of  a  former  age  is  likely  to  succeed.  I 
only  say  that  life  supposes  movement  and  growth,  ind 
both  imply  change;  that  to  censare  a  living  thing  Ux 
growing  and  changing  is  absurd;  and  that  to  attonpt 
to  hinder  it  from  so  doing,  by  pinning  it  down  oa  t 
written  label,  or  naiUng  it  to  a  Pkocniatean  framework, 
is  tantamount  to  killing  it  altogether.  Now  Christian- 
ity is  living,  must  grow,  must  advance,  must  chan^ 
and  was  meant  to  do  so;  onwards  and  forwards  is  a  con- 
dition of  its  very  existence;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  those  who  do  not- recognise  this  ahow  tbenuelres 
so  fitf  ignorant  of  its  true  nature  and  easence.  On  the 
other  hand,  Islam  is  lifeless;  and,  becanae  lifeless,  cannot 
grow,  cannot  advance,  cannot  change,  and  was  never 
intended  so  to  do." 

The  effeeU  of  Mohammedanism,  as  shown  in  lifs  and 
character,  must  be  briefly  noticed.  The  minnteawi  of 
the  ritual  and  social  rules,  together  with  the  hardnai 
and  coldness  of  the  moiali^  tanght,  produces  a  great 
amount  of  formalism.  The  name  of  (aod  and  pioat 
ejaculations  are  constantly  on  the  lips,  even  in  the  midH 
of  the  most  indecent  conversation.  M<diammedans  often 
say  the  **  Rjsmillah"  before  committing  a  crime  (Spm- 
ger,  ii,  206).  Hence  the  moat  scntpnlouB  observance 
of  outward  duties  is  not  unfreqneatly  united  with  the 
grossest  habitual  immorality  and  crime  (DoUinger,  pL 
26-29) ;  religion  and  morality  seem  oom]Jetely  sundcfed 
Another  great  evil  results  from  the  minuteness  of  the 
laws  concerning  nuurriage  and  divorce.  Many  volumes 
have  been  written  to  explain  them,  entering  into  the 
closest  and  most  disgusting  details,  forming  **  a  mass  of 
oorruprion,  poisoning  the  mind  and  morals  of  every  Mo- 
hammedan student"  (Muir,  iii,802),  and  utterly  deffiii^ 
the  very  language.  Hence  arises  the  prevalence  noc 
only  of  the  most  indecent  language  and  conduct,  but 
also  of  extreme  profligacy  among  both  sexesL  Unnst- 
ural  vice  is  fearfully  common.  The  pictures  of  the  joys 
of  paradise  contribute  in  some  degree  to  this  profligacy: 
these  come  to  be  the  object  of  their  thoughts,  and  are 
anticipated,  as  far  as  possiUe,  on  earth.  The  doetrioe 
of  predestination,  or,  rather,  fatalism,  produces  extreme 
apathy  and  want  of  energy  in  action ;  while  the  nodon 
that  all  Mohammedans  are  God's  chosen  in  a  spednl 
sense,  though  causing  a  deep  brotherly  feeling  aowng 
themselves,  which  is  fostered  by  the  precepta  and  akas- 
giving,  leads  them  to  a  bitter  contempt  ind  hatred  of 
all  other  religions. 

It  remains  to  sum  up  the  good  and  evil  sides  of  Ho- 
hanunedanism.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  rigid  foe  u> 
idolatry,  as  it  teaches  the  unity,  perfection,  providence, 
and  government  of  God,  and  hence  snbmiasion  and  res- 
ignation to  his  will,  together  ¥rith  the  great  doctrine  of 
a  Judgment  and  eternal  retribution.  It  inculcates,  more- 
over, brotherly  love  and  union  with  fellow-believecs, 
and  many  social  virtues;  with  almsgiving,  tempoince, 
and  a  certain  standard  of  morality.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  perpetuates  the  great  evils  of  the  East — polygamy, 
slavery,  and  absolute  despotism ;  it  oppoeea  all  politial 
and  social  progress,  while  the  semi-civilized,  aiiBtray 
character  of  its  law  and  justice  renders  property  iue- 
cure.  Its  doctrine  of  propagation  by  the  sword  leads  to 
constant  wars  and  rebellions,  with  an  utter  contempt  for 
human  life.  It  is  in  fact  a  semi-barbarous  religion.  On 
its  religious  nde  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  natural  knguBf; 
for  aome  mediator  between  God  and  man,  while  yet  it 
bows  before  God  as  an  irresistibie  power;  ita  morality, 
in  itself  defective,  is  dry,  cold,  hard,  lifelesa,  without 
any  amiable  traits;  and,  finally,  as  substituting  Mo- 
hammed for  Christ,  it  is  essentially  anti- Christian. 
While  it  may  be  an  advance  on  heathenism,  it  is  an  ad- 
vance which  almost  excludes  the  further  advance  of 
Christianity,  missionary  efforts  bdng  well-nigh  without 
result. 
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C%risium  and  Mohammedan  Po/emicc—The  contest 
of  Christumity  with  Islam,  so  far  aa  it  has  been  a 
struggle  of  argument  and  not  of  the  sword  [see  Sara- 
cens], oflfers  few  remarkable  points.  In  the  first  sweep 
of  Mohammedan  conquest,  when  the  Christians  sac- 
combed  not  only  in  the  East  but  even  in  the  West, 
there  was  no  field  for  a  question  of  truth.  But  among 
nations  which  were  removed  from  the  peril,  and  yet  suf- 
ficiently in  contact  to  entertain  the  question  of  the 
daims  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  a  consideration  of 
its  nature,  regarded  as  a  system  of  doctrine,  naturally 
enough  arose.  Accordingly  in  Constananople,  and  in 
Spain  and  the  other  parts  of  Western  Europe  which 
came  into  connection  with  the  Moors,  worin  of  this 
character  appeared.  The  history  may  be  conveniently 
arranged  in  three  periods,  each  of  which  is  marked  by 
works  of  defaice,  some  called  forth  by  danger,  a  real 
demand,  bat  subsiding  into  or  connected  with  inquiries 
prompted  only  by  literary  tastes.  The  first  is  from  the 
12ih  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century;  the  second  dur- 
ing the  17th  and  18th;  the  third  during  the  present 
century. 

1.  A  notice  of  the  Mohanomedan  religion  exists  in  a 
work  of  John  of  Damascus  (q.  v.),  who  flourished  in  the 
8th  century;  and  Euthymius  Zigabenus  (q.  v.),  a  By- 
cantine  writer  of  the  12th:  but  the  first  important 
treatise  written  directly  against  it  was  prepared  in  1210 
—Ridtardi  Co^futatiOf  edited  in  1548  by  BibUander 
from  a  Greek  copy.  The  refutation  of  Averroes  by 
Aquinas,  aboat  1250,  can  hardly  be  quoted  as  an  instance 
of  a  work  against  the  Mohammedan  religion,  being 
rather  against  its  philosophy.  The  ablest  Christian  po- 
lemic who  waged  war  against  Islam  in  the  Idth  century 
was,  however,  the  well-known  Raymond  Lnlly  (q.  v.), 
whose  zeal  could  not  fail  to  stir  up  many  laboren  for 
the  mission-field,  especially  that  branch  of  it  aiming  at 
the  conversion  of  Mohammedans.  Thus  we  read  of  a 
monk  who  penetrated  the  great  mosque  at  Cairo  in  1845 
ro  require  the  sultan  himself  to  become  a  follower  of 
Christ  crucified ;  and  so  powerful  was  his  appeal  that  a 
renegade  who  had  lapsed  into  Islam  returned  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  Then  we  find  Ethier,  the  father 
confessor  of  the  infantia  of  Aragonia,  preaching  Christ  to 
the  Moslems  in  1870;  and  his  example  followed  in  1489 
by  the  papal  legate  Albert  of  Larrina  and  two  assist- 
ants, etc 

But  if  we  return  to  works  aimed  to  defend  Christian- 
ity against  Mohammedanism,  we  meet  with  a  treatise 
by  John  Cantacuzene,  written  a  little  after  1850,  which 
is  to  be  explained  probably  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  danger  from  Mohammedan  powers  in  the  East  di- 
rected the  attention  of  a  literary  man  to  the  religion 
and  institutions  which  they  professed.  Thus  far  the 
works  were  called  forth  by  a  real  demand.  A  series  of 
treatises,  however,  commences  about  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moors  fh)m  Spain,  the  cause  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  not  so  easy  of  explanation.  Such  are 
those  in  Spain  by  Alphonso  de  Spina,  1487,  and  by  Tur- 
recremata  (see  Eichhom,  Gegch  der  Lit.  voL  vi) ;  by 
Nichdas  de  Cuza,  published  in  1548;  in  Italy  about 
1500  by  Lndovicus  Vives,  and  Volterranus;  one  by 
PbHip  Melaitcthon  in  reference  to  the  reading  of  the 
Konm ;  and  a  collection  of  treatises,  including  those  of 
Richardua,  Cantacnzene,  Vives,  and  Melancthon,  pub- 
Hahed  by  Bibliander  in  1548.  Probably  the  first  two  of 
this  list  may  have  been  a  relic  of  the  crusade  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  Moorish  religion ;  the  next  two  pos- 
aUy  were  called  forth  by  the  interest  excited  in  refer- 
ence to  Mohammedans  by  reason  of  their  conquests,  or, 
Ie»  probably,  by  the  influence  of  their  philosophy  at 
Padua.  The  last  two  are  hardly  to  be  explained,  ex- 
cept by  supposing  them  to  be  an  oflbhoot  of  the  Renais- 
MDce,  and  odled  forth  by  the  largeness  of  literary  taste 
and  inquiry  excited  by  that  evenL 

2.  When  we  pass  into  the  17th  century  we  find  a  se- 
ries of  treatises  on  the  same  subject,  which  must  be  ex- 
plained by  the  cause  just  named — the  newly  acquired 


interest  in  Arabic  and  other  Eastern  tongnea.  We 
meet,  however,  with  others,  called  forth  by  the  mission- 
ary exertions  whfch  had  brought  the  Christiana  into 
contact  with  Mohammedans  in  the  East. 

The  treatise  by  Bleda  {Defamo  Fidei  ChristiaiUB, 
1610)  stands  afene,  unconnected  with  any  cause.  It 
was  partly  a  defence  of  the  conduct  of  Christians  to- 
wards the  Mohammedans.  A  real  interest,  however, 
belongs  to  the  work  of  GuadagnoU,  in  1681.  A  Cath- 
olic missionaiy,  Hieronymo  Xavier,  had  composed  in 
1596  a  treatise  in  Persian  against  Mohammedanism,  in 
which  the  general  principle  of  theism  was  laid  down  as 
opposed  to  the  Mohammedan  doctrine  of  absorption ; 
next,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  was  stated ; 
and,  lastly,  a  contrast  was  drawn  between  the  two  relig^ 
iona.  (See  Lee's  Tracts  on  Christtanitif  and  Mohanrne^ 
damam,  Prrf,  p.  5  sq.)  This  work  was  answered  in  1621 
by  a  Persian  nobleman  named  Ahmed  ibn-Zain  Elebidin. 
The  line  adopted  by  him  was— (1)  to  show  that  the 
coming  of  Mohammed  was  predicted  in  the  O.T.  (Habw 
iii,  8) ;  (2)  to  argue  that  Mohammed's  teaching  was  not 
ntore  opposed  to  Christ's  than  his  was  to  that  of  Mosea, 
and  that  therefore  both  ought  to  be  admitted,  or  both 
rejected;  (8)  to  point  out  critically  the  discrepancies  in 
the  Qospels;  (4)  to  attadc  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  Christ's  deity  (Lee,  Prrf,  p.  41  sq.).  It  was  written 
in  gold^  characters,  and  sent  to  pope  Urban  Y III,  ¥rith 
a  challenge  to  refute  its  contents.  A  person  competent 
to  deal  with  it  was  carefully  selected,  and  the  work  was 
ably  answered  (1681)  by  a  treatise  in  Latin  by  Philippe 
Guadagnoli,  dedicated  to  pope  Urban  VIIL  It  is  divid- 
ed into  four  parts :  (1)  respecting  the  objections  about 
the  Trinity;  (2)  the  Incarnation;  (8)  the  authority  of 
Scripture ;  (4)  the  claims  of  the  Koran  and  of  Moham- 
med (Lee,  Prrf,  p.  108  sq. ;  who  also  gives  references 
[p.  118]  to  a  few  other  writers,  chiefly  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury). 

The  farther  works  of  defence  produced  in  this  cen- 
tury arose,  as  it  were,  accidentally.  The  lengthy  sum- 
mary of  the  Mohammedan  controversy  in  Hoombeek's 
Summa  Controvernarum  (1658,  p.  75  sq.)  was  either 
introdoced  merely  to  give  completeness  to  the  work  as 
a  treatise  on  polemics,  or  was  called  forth  by  considera- 
tions connected  with  missions,  as  is  made  probable  by 
his  work  De  ComoertUme  GentiUum  et  Indorum,  Le 
Moyne's  publication  on  the  subject  in  the  Varia  Sacra 
(1685,  voL  i)  arose  from  the  accidental  discovery  of  an 
old  treatise,  Bartholomai  Edess.  Confutatio  UagarenL 
A  third  w(^  of  this  kind,  Maraodo's  Criticitm  on  the 
Koran  (1698),  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
pope  would  not  allow  the  publication  of  an  edition  of 
the  Koran  without  an  accompanying  refutation  of  each 
part  of  it.  This  dfort  remains  to  our  day  the  chtf- 
d^otwort  in  Christian  polemics  against  the  Koran.  The 
work  of  HotUnger  (^Uigt,  Orient,  bk.  i),  PfeiiTer's  TheoL 
Judaica  et  Makom.,  and  Kortholt's  De  Relig,  Mahom, 
(1668),  form  the  transition  into  an  independent  literary 
investigation;  which  is  seen  in  the  literary  inquiries 
concerning  the  life  of  Mohammed,  as  well  as  his  doc- 
trine, in  Pocoek,  Prideanx  (1697),  Reland  (1707),  Bou- 
lainvilBers  (1780),  and  the  translation  of  the  Koran  by 
Sale  (1784).  A  slightly  controversial  tone  pervades 
some  of  them.  The  materials  collected  by  them  were 
occasionally  used  by  deist  and  infidel  writers  (e.  g.  by 
Chubb)  for  instituting  an  unfavorable  comparison  be- 
tween Christ  and  Mohammed.  The  great  literary  his- 
torians of  that  period  give  lists  of  the  previous  writers 
connected  with  the  investigation.  (See  J.  A.  Fabridus, 
BibUotkeoa  Graca,  ed.  1715,  vii,  186 ;  Walch,  Biblioih, 
TkeoL  SeL  vol  i,  chap,  v,  §  9.)  A  summary  of  the  ar- 
guments used  in  the  controversy  is  given  in  J.  Fabridus, 
Delectus  Arffumentorum,  p.  41  sq.;  and  Stapfer's  Imt, 
TbeoLPoienu  iu,289aq. 

8.  In  the  present  century  the  literature  in  reference 
to  Mohammedanism  is,  as  in  the  former  instances,  two- 
fold in  kind.  Part  of  it  has  been  called  forth  by  mis- 
sionary contests  in  the  East ;  part  by  literar>'  or  historic 
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tastes,  and  the  modem  love  of  earning  the  oompaiative 
method  of  study  into  every  part  of  history. 

The  first  class  is  illustrated  by  the'discussions  at  Shi- 
raz,  in  1811,  between  the  saintly  Henry  Martyn  (q.  v.) 
and  some  Persian  moUahs.  The  controversy  was  open- 
ed by  a  tract,  sophistical  but  acute,  written  by  Mirza 
Ibrahim  (Lee,  p.  1-89),  the  object  of  which  was  to  show 
the  superiority  of  the  standing  miracle  seen  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Koran  over  the  ancient  miracles  of 
Christianity.  Martyn  replied  to  thu  in  a  senes  of 
tracts  (Lee,  p.  80  sq.),  and  was  again  met  by  Moham- 
med Ruza  of  Hamadan  in  a  much  more  elaborate  work, 
in  which,  among  other  arguments,  the  writer  attempts 
to  show  predictions  of  Mohammed  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  in  the  New,  applying  to  him  the  promise  of  the 
Paraclete  (Lee,  p.  161-^50).  These  tracts  were  trans- 
lated in  1824,  with  an  elaborate  preface  containing  an 
account  of  the  preceding  controversy  of  Guadagnoli,  by 
Professor  S.  Lee,  of  Cambridge  {Controversial  Jracts  on 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism,  which  is  the  work  so 
frequently  cited  above).  To  complete  the  history,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  that  a  discussion  was  held  a  few  3rear8 
ago  between  an  accomplished  Mohammedan  and  Mr. 
French,  a  learned  missionary  at  Agra.  Since  then  a 
very  able  defence  of  Christianity  and  an  attack  on  Mo- 
hammedanism was  published  by  Dr.  Pfander,  **  a  highly 
respected  missionary  of  the  English  Church  Missionary 
Society"  (1864),  which,  though  forbidden,  found  its  way 
to  Constantinople  and  to  Mohammedan  families,  and  was 
replied  to  by  several  Moslems.  In  1865  a  Moslem  doc- 
tor of  India,  Synd  Ahmed  Khan,  and  P.  Scudder  Amln, 
actually  brought  out  a  bilingual  commentary  on  the 
Holy  Bible  in  English  and  Urdu,  placing  the  Bible  and 
Koran  upon  the  same  footing,  and  equally  binding  on 
the  Moslems.  The  Rev.  J.  T.  Gracey,  in  a  review  of 
this  work,  sent  from  BareiUy,  India,  September  26, 1866, 
and  published  in  the  Methodist,  says :  **  A  r^sum^  of  the 
relative  bearings  of  thb  book  might  be  interesting ;  but, 
as  nothing  is  more  baffling  than  the  study  of  contempo- 
raneous history,  I  dislike  to  venture  my  speculations 
about  what  is  indicated  in  such  a  publication,  or  the 
probable  influence  it  will  exert.  1.  Its  bearings  on 
the  Mohammedan  controversy  with  Christianity  are 
important.  The  Mohammedan  mind  is  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  the  belief  that  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  have  been  corrupted,  and  hence  are  un- 
worthy of  credit.  Accordingly,  when  we  have  urged 
that,  since  Mohammed  based  his  claims  on  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Scriptures,  Mohammedans  were  under  ob- 
ligation to  regard  these,  and  reconcile  with  them  the 
Koran,  they  have  always  assented  to  the  proposition 
abstractly,  but  have  charged  that  interpolations  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  were  the  cause  of  the 
discrepancies  in  doctrine  which  appear.  Mohammedan' 
ism  has,  hotoever,  it  is  claimed,  always  had  a  philosoph- 
ical school,  which  ignored  many  popular  bditf^  Syud 
Ahmed  is  of  this  class,  and,  after  examining  the  Co- 
lenso  controversy,  asserts  essential  integrity  for  the  rec- 
ord. His  book  is  among  the  first  attempts  to  popularize 
this  belief,  however  esoterically  it  may  have  been  held 
by  a  school ;  and  as  the  book  has  had  considerable  cir- 
culation among  the  most  infiuential  persons  in  the  va- 
rious communities,  it  can  scarcely  fail  in  time  to  mate- 
risUy  modify  the  popular  notion  of  the  lack  of  authen- 
ticity of  the  Scriptures.  2.  In  comparison  with  the 
HindA,  the  Mohammedan  mind  of  India  has  been  roused 
but  little  from  its  wonted  apathy  by  its  contact  with 
Western  civilization.  A  heavy  prize  offered  in  Calcutta 
recently  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  familiar  to  the 
Mohammedan  mind  called  forth  less  than  half  a  dozen 
monographs,  none  of  which  merited  the  prize.  A  like 
offer  to  Hindis  would  have  met  a  very  different  fate. 
But  this  book  is,  I  hope,  a  harbinger  of  a  better  state 
of  affairs,  and  may  do  much  to  induce  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact,  which  the  author  assures  roe  in  personal 
correspondence,  that  the  limited  sale  of  this  second  vol- 
ume does  not  justify  his  completing  the  series,  though 


he  has  the  matter  prepared.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
this  he  may  prove  to  be  in  error.  S.  This  v<^ttioe 
clearly  supports  the  opinion  expressed  In  advance  hy 
me,  that  those  who  talked  of  this  commentary  as  being 
about  to  furnish  a  refutation  of  Colenso  were  simply 
guilty  of  idle  gossip.  It  contains  on  the  Noachian  d^ 
uge  a  respectable  compilation,  tnm  arehdeaooa  Pntt 
mainly,  of  certain  argunaents  in  favor  of  a  partial  del- 
uge ;  but  there  is  not  an  original  respectaUe  argument 
in  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  bearing  on  the  oontioversy  with 
Colenso  and  the  Reviewers.  Nor  is  any  one  who  knew 
the  Mohammedan  mind  disappointed  in  this,  simplj 
because  none  such  expected  it  to  be  otherwise  than  it 
is.  It  contains,  true  to  the  Mohammedan  miad,  an 
amount  of  mere  puerilities,  amid  a  mass  of  matter  that 
shows  a  keen  appreciation  of  nice  points  in  a  contro- 
versy. It  adds  nothing  to  European,  thoogh  it  does 
add  much  to  Asiatic  Biblical  criticism." 

The  literary  aspect  of  the  subject — not,  however, 
whoUy  free  from  controversy — ^waa  opened  by  White  in 
the  Bonbon  Lectures  for  1784,  and  abundant  soorca 
have  lately  been  furnished.  Among  them  are  a  new 
translation  of  the  Koran  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  RodweU. 
where  the  Suras  are  arranged  chronologically.  The 
following  ought  also  to  be  added :  Dr.  Macbride's  Mo- 
hammedan  Religion  Explained  (1857) ;  Arnold,  Korean 
and  Bible  (1st  edit.  1869 ;  2d  edit.  1866) ;  Tholock,  Ver- 
mischte  Schriflen,  i,  1-27;  Die  Wunder  Mohammed'* 
und  der  Charakter  des  BdigUmstifters ;  Dr.  Stanley's 
Lectures  on  the  History  ofth€  Eastern  Church  QecL  viii, 
and  the  references  there  given) ;  Maurice,  Retigions  of 
the  World ;  Renan,  ^tndes  d'Histoire  Reiigieuse,  ess.  ir. 
The  modem  study  has  been  directed  more  especially  to 
attain  a  greater  knowledge  of  Mohammed's  lifle,  char- 
acter, and  writings,  the  antecedent  religioiis  oonditko 
of  Arabia,  and  the  characteristics  of  Mohammedanism 
when  put  into  comparison  with  other  creeds,  and  when 
viewed  psychologiodly  in  relation  to  the  human  mind. 
The  materials  also  for  a  study  of  the  Mohammedan  form 
of  philosophy,  both  in  itself  and  in  ita  relation  to  the 
religion,  have  been  furnished  by  Aug.  Schmoelden, 
Essai  sur  les  icoles  Philosophiques  chet  les  ArtAa 
(1842).  See  also  mtter'sCAme/idWPibaow^piUe,  ill,  ^ 
sq.;  iv,  1-181. 

y.  Statistics^ — It  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  nam- 
ber  of  Islam's  adherents  in  our  day,  and  the  ooontries 
that'  contain  them.  There  are  believed  to  be  over 
185,000,000  of  Mohammedans  in  the  worid,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  countries,  outside  of  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
in  which  Mohammedanism  is  the  predominant  religion, 
or  at  least  a  great  power.  Europe  contains  only  6,500,000 
of  the  Crescent's  adherents,  but  Asia  is  the  home  of 
nearly  80,000,000  Mohammedans,  and  Africa  is  assert- 
ed to  have  even  many  more.  Islamism  is  still  the 
predominant  religion  of  the  entire  north  of  Africa,  and 
its  rule  extends  far  down  eastward,  and  into  the  centre 
of  the  continent;  and  it  is  believed  that  fully  one  half, 
or  about  100,000,000  souls,  may  be  set  down  as  Moham- 
medans. It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  however, 
that  by  far  the  most  powerful  Mohammedan  ruler  of 
the  globe — the  sultan  of  Turkey — resides  in  Europe, 
where  the  Islam  has  only  a  population  of  about  4,500,000 
in  the  Turkish  and  2,000,000  in  the  Russian  dominions. 
Even  the  sultan  himself  has  in  the  European  division 
of  his  empire  more  Christian  subjects  than  Moham- 
medan. In  Asia,  Mohammedanism  strongly  predomi- 
nates in  Asiatic  Turkey,  which  has  a  Mohammedan  pop- 
uUtion  of  at  least  18,000,000.  Persia,  with  its  5,000,000, 
is  an  almost  exclusively  Mohammedan  country.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  Afghanistan,  Beloochbtan,  snd 
the  khanates  of  Independent  Tartary.  In  China  the 
Mohammedans  constitute  a  compact  body,  both  in  the 
north-west  and  in  the  south-western  provinces.  In 
both  places  they  have  endeavored  to  establish  their  in- 
dependence. In  the  north-west  they  have  so  hi  suc- 
ceeded that  the  new  Mohammedan  empire  of  Yakoob 
Kushbcgi  has  for  several  years  successfully  mainttbed 
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its  independenoe,  and  is  still  exteoding  its  boandsries. 
Oi)  tlie  other  hand,  the  Mohammedan  rebels  in  the 
south-west,  the  so-called  Panthay,  have  during  the  pres- 
ent year  succumbed  to  the  victorious  Chinese  armies. 
The  death  of  their  sultan  and  the  destruction  of  their 
capital,  Talifn,  and  their  other  principal  places,  seem  for 
the  present  to  have  put  an  aid,  not  only  to  their  rule 
in  those  regions,  but  even  to  their  political  influence. 
In  the  vast  British  empire  of  India  the  Mohammedan 
populadon  ia  estimated  at  about  40,000,000,  and  pre- 
dominates in  a  number  of  the  native  states  which  are 
British  dependencies.  The  Mohammedans  also  consti- 
tute a  majority  of  the  population  of  the  large  and  im- 
portant island  of  Java,  where  they  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing; and  on  the  island  of  Sumatra  they  control,  among 
others,  the  kingdom  of  Achtn,  which  has  recently  at- 
tracted attention  by  its  conflict  with  the  Netherlands. 
Ruflsia  has  in  its  Asiatic  possessions  a  Mohammedan 
population  of  about  4,500,000.  In  Africa,  Mohamme- 
danism has,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
made  great  progress  in  the  negro  states,  and  has  in  par- 
ticular become  the  controlling  power  of  Central  Ainca, 
and  advanced  westward  as  far  as  Liberia.  Morocco, 
Algeria,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Egypt,  Zanzibar,  are  all  Mo- 
hammedan states ;  in  the  south  and  south-west  they  do 
not  anywhere  [uredominate,  although  they  are  found 
everywhere  in  increasing  numbers.  But  although  Mo- 
hammedaniun,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
toxy,  has  been  making  these  advances  in  Central  Africa, 
the  number  of  real  and  thorough  believers  is  infinitely 
small;  and  since  it  has  left  off  conquering,  it  has  lost 
also  that  energy  and  elasticity  which  promises  great 
things.  Its  future  fate  will  depend  chiefly,  we  should 
say,  on  the  progress  of  European  conquest  in  the  East, 
and  the  amount  of  Western  civilization  which  this  will, 
for  good  or  evil,  import  into  those  parts. 

Mohammedamsm  may  be  said,  even  in  its  most  suc- 
oeMlul  field — Ainca — to  be  everywhere  in  a  condition 
of  steadily  progressing  decay.    The  most  intelligent 
traveUers  of  modem  times  show  a  remarkable  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  this  point.    U.  von  Maltzahn,  who 
vinted,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Mohammedan  pilgrim,  all 
the  countries  from  Timbuctoo  to  Mecca,  and  the  Hunga- 
rian, Yarobery,  who  in  the  same  disguise  travelled  from 
Tehmn  to  8amarcand;  Henry  Barth,  who  penetrated 
Into  Central  Africa  as  &r  as  Timbuctoo;  and  Palgrave, 
who  in  1862  visited  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia,  and  in 
particular  the  empire  of  the  Wahabites,  all  bear  witness 
to  this  decay  of  the  Islam.    The  baron  of  Maltzahn,  in 
his  book  of  the  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  he  joined 
in  1860,  under  the  name  of  Sidi  Abd*er  Rlhman  ben- 
Hohammed  es-Shikdi,  says:  **The  Islam  has  long  been 
undermined,  but  now  it  appears  to  be  oi\  the  eve  of  a 
general  collapse;  all  that  formeriy  constituted  its  glory 
— science,  scholarship,  art,  industry«^has  long  left  it; 
its  political  power  has  become  a  laughing-stock,  its 
commerce  has  been  reduced  to  zero;  one  thing  only 
aeems  to  stay  for  a  time  the  impending  collapse — relig- 
ious fanaticism.    A  remarkable  instance  of  this  decline 
of  Mohammedanism  is  shown  in  the  decrease  of  the 
population  of  the  large  cities.    Thus  Bagdad,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  caliphate  had  2,000,000  inhabitants,  has 
now  only  100,000;  the  population  of  Basrah  has  been 
reduced  from  200,000  to  80,000;  that  of  Aleppo  from 
200,000  to  90,000;  that  of  Samarcand  from  180,000  to 
20,000;  that  of  Katsena,  which  in  the  17th  century  was 
the  first  city  of  Central  Soudan,  from  100,000  to  8000. 
Even  the  population  of  the  holy  city  of  Mecca,  the 
most  licentious  city  of  the  East,  has  been  reduced  from 
100,000  to  45,000.     The  only  country  of  the  Moham- 
medan world  which,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has 
msde  real  and  important  progress  is  Egypt;  but  its 
progress  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tiiQ  countries.    Most  of  the  rulers  of  the  house  of  Me- 
beoiet  Ali  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  supe- 
riority of  Western  civilization,  and  made  earnest  ef- 
fcrts  to  elevate  Egypt  to  a  level  with  it.     AU  the 


sons  of  the  present  khedive  have  received  a  Euro- 
pean education :  one  has  been  instructed  in  Paris,  a 
second  one  in  England,  and  a  third  one  is  to  enter  the 
Prussian  army.  Industrial  departments  have  been  cre- 
ated, as  in  the  constitutional  monarchies  of  Europe,  and 
a  council  of  state  has  been  created  to  advise  the  khedive 
in  all  the  important  affairs  of  the  state.  The  most  in- 
fluential among  the  Egyptian  ministers,  and  for  many 
years  the  chief  adviser  of  the  khedive,  is  an  Armenian 
Christian,  Nubar  Pasha.  Even  an  assembly  of  depu- 
ties meets  aimually  since  1866,  which,  as  it  is  oflicially 
expressed,  is  to  control  the  administration  and  to  fix 
the  budget  Sweeping  reforms  have,  in  particular,  been 
effected  in  the  department  of  public  education.  Since 
1868  public  schools  have  been  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  all  the  important  places  of  the  country. 
They  numbered  in  1870  about  4000  pupils,  who  received 
from  the  government  not  only  gratuitous  instruction, 
but  their  entire  support,  inclusive  of  clothing.  These 
schools  embrace  both  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
instruction.  The  former  embraced  Arabic  reading  and 
writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  French,  or,  according  to 
the  location  of  the  place,  some  other  foreign  language. 
From  the  elementary  school  the  pupils  pass  into  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  secondary  schooL  llie 
course  lasts  three  years,  and  embraces  the  study  of  the 
Arabic, Turkish, French, and  English  languages;  math- 
ematics, drawing,  history,  and  geography.  After  com- 
pleting this  preparatory  course,  the  pupil  enters  one  of 
the  special  schools  which  are  to  finish  his  education  for 
the  service  of  the  state.  These  special  schools  are :  1. 
The  Polytechnic  School,  the  course  of  which  lasts  four 
years.  As  in  France,  its  pupils  are  permitted  to  choose 
between  the  civil  and  the  military  career.  In  the  for- 
mer case  the  pupil  enters  for  two  years  the  School  of 
Administration,  and  afterwards  the  service  of  the  state ; 
in  the  latter  case  he  enters  the  Military  Academy  of 
the  Abbassieh  at  Cairo.  The  Polytechnical  School  had 
in  1871  seventy-one  pupils.  2.  The  Law  SchooL  The 
students  study  the  law  of  the  Islam,  especially  that  of 
Egypt,  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  a  radical  transfor- 
mation, and  also  the  Roman  law  and  the  present  laws 
of  the  European  countries.    8.  The  Philological  SchooL 

4.  The  School  of  Arts  and  Industry,  founded  at  Bulak 
by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  greatly  perfected  by  Ismail  Pasha. 

5.  The  Medical  School,  with  which  b  connected  a  School 
of  Midwifery,  the  only  one  which  exists  in  the  East.  6. 
The  Naval  School  in  Alexandria.  Quite  recently  the 
Egyptian  government  has  called  the  celebrated  German 
Orientalist,  H.  Brugsch,  of  Gottingen,  to  Cairo,  in  order 
to  organize  there  an  academy  for  archaeology,  and,  in 
particular,  Egyptological  studies.  All  these  reforms  are 
making  wide  breaches  into  the  walls  by  which  Moham- 
medan fanaticism  has  so  long  tried  to  isolate  itself  from 
the  remainder  of  the  world.  Still  more  is  this  the  case 
with  the  construction  of  the  canal  of  Suez,  which  opens 
to  the  civilization  of  the  Christian  countries  a  new  and 
wide  road  to  the  intellects  and  minds  of  the  Egyptian 
Mohammedans,  which,  it  is  believed,  no  obstruction  will 
ever  be  able  again  to  block  up.  The  results  of  this  con- 
tact between  Egypt  and  Christian  Europe  and  America 
are  already  apparent  The  fanatical  customs  which  the 
Mohammedans,  like  those  of  other  countries,  used  to  in- 
dulge in  with  regard  to  Christians  begin  to  disappear 
one  by  one.  The  growth  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  cities 
is  marvellous.  Alexandria,  which  at  the  dose  of  the 
18th  century  had  only  6000,  in  1820  only  15,000  inhab- 
itants, has  now  over  200,000.  The  rule  of  the  khedive 
has  been  extended  far  southward  into  Central  Africa 
and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  it  appears  to  be 
highly  probable  that  his  ambitious  scheme  of  building 
up  a  vast  civilized  African  empire  has  good  prospects  of 
being  realized."  '  Detailed  accounts  of  the  several  na- 
tional branches  of  Mohammedans  are  given  under  the 
articles  treating  of  the  respective  countries.  In  an  ar- 
ticle under  Saracens  we  will  consider  the  political 
history  of  the  Moslems  since  the  days  of  their  great 
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Prophet  to  the  present,  especially  their  conqoests  in  the 
Western  world  and  the  sacred  places  of  the  East, 

YI.  Literature, — (1)  Among  the  Mohammedan  biog- 
raphies of  the  Prophet,  those  of  Wackidi,  Hishani,  and 
Tabari  are  perhaps  the  most  important.  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Wustenfeld  has  edited  and  brought  out  in  a  European 
dress  The  Life  of  Muhammed,  based  on  Muhammed 
Ibn  Ishak,  by  Abd  el-Malik  Ibn  Hisham  (Lond.  1869, 
8vo,  pp.  1026),  and  the  Rev.  James  L.  Merrick  has 
brought  out  in  English  The  Life  and  Religion  of  Mo^ 
hammed^  as  contained  in  the  Shiite  traditions  of  the 
Hyal-Dl-Kuloob  (BosL  1850,  8vo).  Abulfeda*8  work, 
formerly  considered  an  authority,  is  now  ignored  (see 
art.  MoHASfMED,  p.  897).  Among  European  and  Amer- 
ican biographies  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam  are  those  of 
Maraccius  (Padua,  1688) ;  Gagnier  (Gibbon's  chief  de- 
pendence ;  Amsterdam,  1782) ;  Kampoldi  (Rome,  1822) ; 
Bush  (N.  Y.  1882)  ;  Vergers  (Paris,  1833) ;  Hammer- 
PurgstaU  (Leips.  1887) ;  Green  (N.  Y.  1840) ;  Weil  (Stutt- 
gard,  1843) ;  Caussin  de  Perceval  (1847) ;  Washington 
Irving  (N.  Y.  1852).  But  the  three  lives  which  proba- 
bly present  the  greatest  research  are  those  by  Sir  Will- 
iam Muir  (Lond.  1858),  by  Dr.  Sprenger  (Berlin,  1869 
et  sq.,  6  vols.  8vo),  and  by  Noldeke  (Lond.  1863).  The 
last  of  these  is  popular  in  character,  but  rests  substan- 
tially on  original  investigation,  though  the  labors  of 
Weil,  Caussin,  Muir,  and  Sprenger  have  been  used. 
These  works  suggested  a  series  of  essays  to  M.  Barth^- 
lemy  St.  Hilaire,  Mahomet  et  le  Coran  (Paris,  1865), 
which  are  considered  valuable.  But  none  of  these, 
though  liberal  in  their  judgments,  are  satisfactory  to 
the  Syud  Ahmed,  who  has  published  some  essays  in 
English  (Lond.  1870)  on  Mohammed  and  subjects  sub- 
sidiaiy  thereto,  and  who  explains  in  his  preface  the  rea- 
sons why  he  prefers  some  contemporary  accounts  that 
Europeans  have  less  valued,  and  he  writes  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  counteracting  the  effect  of  Muir  upon 
'  young  Mohammedan  students  of  English.  The  fiftieth 
chapter  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  (reprinted  sepa- 
rately also)  is  probably  the  strongest  vindication  that 
Mohammed  has  received  from  a  European.  Garlyle,  in 
his  Heroes  and  ffero-worehipj  has  also  taken  the  pallia- 
tive side,  and  he  is  followed  by  KJngsley  in  his  Alexan- 
dria and  her  SchooUj  who  assents  to  Carlyle's  ^  true  and 
just  description  of  a  much-calumniated  man." 

(2)  Of  the  different  works  treating  on  Mohammedan- 
ism and  its  founder,  or  only  the  former,  one  of  the  oldest 
European  works,  by  White  (Bampton  Lectures,  1784), 
treats  of  this  faith  in  the  usual  derogatory  way.  Price's 
work  (Lond.  1811-21,  4  vols.  4to),  compiled  from  orig- 
inal Persian  authorities,  and  tracing  the  history  fh>m 
the  death  of  Mohammed  to  1556,  is  generally  commend- 
ed. So  also  is  Mill's  Hist,  of  Mohammedanism  (Lond. 
1812),  and  likewise  Sale's  English  version  of  the  Koran, 
prefixed  by  a  dissertation,  regarded  as  ^  one  of  the  best 
of  the  descriptive  and  historical  surveys."  De  Tassy's 
works — Doctrines  et  Devoirs  de  la  ReUgion  Musuhnam^ 
Oris  du  Coran,  and  his  Mhnoire  sur  des  Particularitis 
de  la  Religion  MustUmane  dans  VInde — are  valuable. 
Neale's  Idamism,  its  Rise  and  Progress,  is  an  ordinary 
compilation  simply,  and  Taylor,  Hist,  of  Mohammedan- 
ism, treats  mainly  of  the  sects ;  but  indispensable  to  ev- 
ery student  of  Mohammedanism  is  Yon  Hammer-Pmg- 
stall's  Gesdi,  des  Osmanischen  Retches  (Pesth,  1827-35, 10 
vols.  8vo).  One  of  the  best  treatises  is  by  Ddllinger — 
Muhananed's  Religion  nach  ihrer  innem  Entwichelung 
u,  ihrem  Einflusse  auf  das  Leben  der  Vdlker  (Ratisbon, 
1838).  Useful  are  Renan's  Mah,  et  les  origines  de  Vis- 
lamisme  (Par.  1857, 7th  rev.  ed.  1864),  and  Arnold's  Ko- 
ran  and  Bible  (Lond.  1866 ;  rewritten  and  published  in 
1874,  entitled  Islam,  its  History,  Character,  and  Relar 
tion  to  Christianity).  The  Islamisme  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Dozy,  of  Leyden,  is  a  superior  work,  and  deserves  an  En- 
glish dress.  It  is  full  in  its  account  of  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances and  preparations  out  of  which  Mohamme- 
danism sprang,  and  gives  a  well-compiled  account  of  its 
subsequent  iniiuence  on  the  world,  and  of  its  sects  and 


actual  position  at  the  present  day.  A  very  interesting 
and  valuable  contribution  is  the  work  by  Kremer — Gt- 
schichte  der  herrschenden  Ideen  des  Idcms  (Leipt.  1868, 
8vo).  Worth  mentioning  are  also  the  Lech»r&  on  Jtfo- 
hammedanism  by  Freeman  (Oxf.  and  Lond.  1870, 18mo), 
by  Smith  (Lond.  1874, 8vo),  and  &own,  Mohawtmedamtm, 
its  present  Condition  and  Injluenoe  in  India  (Lond.  1873^ 
12mo).  See  also  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Masters; 
Clarke,  Ten  great  Religions,  ch.  xi;  Milnuin,  Hi$L  of 
Latin  Christianity,  ii,  108  sq. ;  Stanley,  Hist,  of  the  East- 
em  Church,  lect.  viii;  Wright,  Early  Christianity  n 
A rabui,  p.  152  sq. ;  Neander,  Chw^  History,  iii,  84  sq.; 
Cox,  Latin  and  Teutonic  Christendom  ;  D*Hert>ek>t,  BA- 
liothigue  Orientale;  Malcom,  Hist,  of  Persia  (2  vds. 
4to) ;  Cazenove,  Mohammedanism  (Lond.  1855;  reprinted 
from  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1855) ;  Deutscb, 
Literary  Remains  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1874 ;  containing  ar- 
ticles reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  Lond.  1869, 
1870).  In  many  travels,  especially  those  in  Arabia,  the 
condition  and  history  of  Mohammedanism  are  dwdt 
upon,  as  in  Burckhardt ;  and  Warburtoo  gives  a  chapter 
to  it  in  his  Crescent  and  the  Cross.  See  also  WeBsled, 
Travels  to  the  City  cfthe  Caliphs  (Lond.  1840,  3  rob. 
8vo) ;  Lane,  The  Modem  Egyptians  (5th  edition.  Load. 
1871) ;  Zincke,  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Khedive; 
General  Daumas,  La  vie  A  robe  et  la  Societi  Musulmme, 
See  also  Harper's  Monthly,  xiv,  1  sq. ;  Christian  Exam- 
iner, 1830,  iv,  360  sq. ;  North  Amer.  Rev,  1831,  p.  257; 
North  Brit,  Rev,  1850,  p.  101  sq.;  Jan.  and  Aug.  1855; 
Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1855,  art.  iii;  FreMott 
Baptist  Qu,  Jan.  1855,  art.  i ;  Edinburgh  Rev.  Oct.  1857; 
July,  1866;  Nat,  Qu.  Rev.  March,  1861,  art.  vi;  Sept 
art  v;  Jahrb.  deutscher  Theologie,  x,  166;  1862,  p.  885; 
Re^nte  des  deux  Mondes,  Sept  1865;  ProspeeL  Rev.  ii, 
159 ;  Journal  of  Sacred  Lit.  vols,  xxi  and  xxiv ;  (Lond.) 
Quarterly  Rev.  cxxvii,  298  sq. ;  Oct  1869,  p.  160;  BibH- 
otheca  Sacra,  April,  1870;  Meth.  Qu,  Rev.  1864,  p.  141; 
1865,  p.  283;  1866,  p.  602;  1871,  p.  62;  Westm.  Rev. 
1868,  p.  245;  Jan.  1873,  p.  124;  July,  p.  115  sq.;  Brit. 
Qu.  Rev.  Jan.  1872,  p.  100  sq.  On  Mohammedan  lav 
are  works  by  Muradgea,  D'Ohason,  Knijzer,  Von  Tor- 
naw,  and  Perron.     (J.  H,  W.) 

Mohammedan  Sects.  ''My  commonity,"  the 
Prophet  of  Islam  is  reported  to  have  said, "  will  separate 
itself  into  seventy-three  sects;  one  only  will  be  saved 
— all  the  others  shall  perish."  This  prophecy,  if  it  woe 
ever  made,  has  in  a  large  measure  been  fulfilled.  The 
Mohammedans  are  divided  into  fifty-five  orthodox  and 
eighteen  liberal  sects.  Probably  the  prophecy  was 
made  after  the  division  had  taken  place.  (A  very  im- 
portant and  instructive  treatise  on  this  subject  was  prs- 
sented  by  Silveetre  de  Sacy  to  the  Institute  of  France. 
It  b  based  on  the  writings  of  the  Mohammedan  writer 
Sheristani,  and  also  on  MacrisL)  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  differences  of  opinion  arose  among  the  Prophet^ 
followers  eveo  during  his  own  lifetime,  and  muMpltod 
rapidly  after  his  death.  A  perusal  of  the  articles  Ko- 
ran and  Mohammedanism  will  reveal  dearly  that  the 
fundamentals  of  Islam  were  by  no  means  oneqaivocal) 
and  hence  a  great  variety  of  inteipretation  of  the  Ko- 
ran has  resulted.  To  add  to  the  poetical  uncertainty 
of  the  Koranic  principles,  a  vast  number  of  oral  tradi- 
tions accumulated  in  Islam,  and  were  circulated  as  an 
expansive  corollary  of  the  Koran.  Political  causes  soon 
came  to  assist  the  confusion  and  contest,  and  religion 
was  made  the  pretext  for  faction-fights,  which  in  reality 
had  their  origin  in  the  ambition  of  certain  men  of  inflii- 
ence.  Thus  **  sects"  increased  in  far  larger  numbers  even 
than  the  Prophet  is  said  to  have  foretold,  and  though 
their  existence  was  but  short-lived  in  most  instances, 
they  yet  deserve  attention,  were  it  only  as  signs  and 
tokens  of  the  ever-fresh  life  of  the  human  spirit,  which, 
though  fettered  a  thousand  times  by  narrow  and  hard 
formulas,  will  break  these  fetters  as  often,  and  prove  its 
everlasting  right  to  freedom  of  thought  and  action. 
The  bewildering  mass  of  these  currents  of  controvenjr 
has  by  the  Arabic  historians  been  brought  under  Soot 
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«hief  heads  or  fandunental  bases.  The  fint  of  these 
felates  to  the  divine  attributes  and  nnity.  Which  of 
these  attributes  are  essential  or  eternal  ?  Is  the  om- 
nipotence of  God  absolute  ?  If  not,  what  are  it^imita? 
Further,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  God*8  piedestination  and 
Buui*8  liberty — a  question  of  no  smaU  purport,  and  one 
which  has  been  controverted  in  nearly  all  religions — 
How  fiff  is  Gkxl^s  decree  influenced  by  man's  own  will? 
How  far  can  God  countenance  evil?  and  questions  of  a 
similar  kind  belonging  to  thb  province.  The  third  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  comprehensive  **  basis,"  and  the  one 
that  bears  most  directly  upon  practical  doctrines— viz., 
the  promises  and  threats,  and  the  names  of  God,  to- 
gether with  various  other  questions  chiefly  relating  to 
f^h,  repentance,  infidelity,  and  error.  The  fourth  is 
the  one  that  concerns  itself  with  the  influence  of  reason 
and  history  upon  the  transceildental  realm  of  faith.  To 
this  chapter  belong  the  mission  of  prophets,  the  office 
of  Imam,  or  head  of  the  Church,  and  such  intricate 
subtleties  as  to  what  constitutes  goodness  and  badness; 
how  far  actions  are  to  be  condemned  on  the  ground  of 
reason  or  the  ^  law,"  etc 

L  One  broad  line,  however,  came  to  be  drawn,  in  the 
course  of  time,  among  these  innumerable  religious  divi- 
Mons — a  line  that  separated  them  all  into  orthodox  sects 
and  heterodox  sects;  orthodox  being  those  only  who 
adopted  the  oral  traditions,  or  Snnna  (q.  v.).  Of  these 
Sunmtes,  L  e.  traditionists,  or  believers  in  the  Sunna, 
there  are  four  divisions,  which,  though  at  issue  on  most 
points,  are  yet  acknowledged  by  each  other  mb  faithful, 
aDdaj^Mbkofsahation,  They  are  severally  designated 
by  the  name  of  the  men  who  in  leadership  attained  to 
greatest  authority.  Each  of  these  glides  also  to  this 
day  continues  the  expounder  of  the  sect  by  a  manual 
which  each  left  to  his  adherents  as  a  compend  of  theol- 
ogy and  jurisprudence. 

1.  The  first  of  these  sects  are  the  ffcmeJUes,  fomided 
by  Abu  Hanefo,  who  died  150  years  after  the  Hegira. 
They  are  emphatically  called  **  the  followers  of  reason," 
while  the  other  three  are  guided  exclusively  by  tradi- 
tion. They  allow  reason  to  have  a  principal  share  on 
decisions  in  their  legal  and  other  points.  To  this  sect 
bekmg  chiefly  the  Turks  and  Tartars. 

2.  The  second  sect  are  the  MalekUetj  founded  by 
Vaiek  Ibn  Ans,  who  died  about  180  of  the  Hegira  at 
Medina.  As  one  of  the  chief  proofs  of  his  piety  and 
hamility,  it  is  recoided  that  when  asked  for  his  decision 
OB  Ibrty-eight  questions,  he  would  only  decide  on  six- 
teen, freely  confessing  hb  ignorance  on  the  others.  In 
Barbaiy  and  other  portions  of  Africa  the  greatest  part 
of  his  adherents  are  found. 

8.  Mohammed  al-Sh&fel,  bom  in  Palestine  in  160  of 
the  Hegira,  but  educated  in  Mecca,  is  the  founder  of 
the  Uiifd  sect,  Skqfiites,  He  was  a  great  enemy  to 
the  scbcdastic  divines,  and  seems  altogether  to  have 
been  of  an  original  cast  of  mind.  He  never  swore  -by 
God,  and  always  took  time  to  consider  whether  he  should 
at  all  answer  any  given  questions  or  hold  his  peace.  The 
most  characteristic  saying  recorded  of  him  is, "  Whoso- 
ever pretends  to  love  both  the  work  and  the  Creator  at 
the  same  time  is  a  liar."  He  is  accounted  of  such  im- 
porunoe  that,  according  to  his  contemporaries,  **  he  was 
as  the  sun  to  the  worid,  and  as  health  to  the  body;" 
and  all  the  relations  of  the  traditions  of  Mohammed 
were  said  to  have  been  asleep  until  he  came  and  awoke 
them.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  reduced 
Moslem  jurisprudence  to  a  method,  and  thus  made  it, 
fiom  a  number  of  vague  sayings,  a  science.  His  follow- 
as  are  now  chiefly  found  in  Arabia  and  Persia. 

4.  Ahmed  Ibn  Hanbal  founded  the  fourth  sect,  the 
ffanbaHteg,  He  was  bom  in  164  of  the  Hegira,  and 
was  a  roost  intimate  friend  of  Sh&fe!.  Hb  knowledge 
of  the  traditions  (of  which  he  could  repeat  no  less  than 
a  million)  was  no  less  famed  than  was  hb  piety.  He 
taught  that  the  Koran  was  not  created,  but  everlastingly 
flibiirted  in  the  essence  of  God — a  doctrine  for  which  he 
VIS  severely  punbhed  by  caliph  Al-Motasena.    On  the 


day  of  hb  death,  the  Mohammedans  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, no  less  than  20,000  unbelievers  (Jews,  Chrbtians, 
and  Magians)  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Once 
very  numerous,  the  Hanbalites  are  now  but  veiy  rarely 
met  with  outside  of  Arabia. 

6.  In  recent  times  a  new  orthodox  Mohammedan 
sect  has  sprung  up,  called  Wahabb  or  Wahabites, 
after  their  founder,  Mohammed  Abd-el-Wahab  (q.  v.). 
They  are  intent  upon  restoring  the  primitive  and  vig^ 
orous  Mohammedanism  which  they  daim  does  not  now 
exist  under  the  Turks  and  Persians,  whom  they  call 
idolatrous.  The  Wahabb  are  a  sort  of  Puritanic  Icono- 
clasts, and  their  power  b  fast  spreading.  But  their  re^ 
cent  history  b  so  mystified  that  we  defer  them  for  con- 
sideration under  the  heading  Wahabites. 

n.  Much  more  numerous  than  the  orthodox  divbions 
are  the  heterodox  ones.  Immedbtely  after  Mohammed's 
death,  and  during  the  early  conquests,  the  contest  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  question  of  the  Imamat.  But  no 
sooner  were  the  first  days  of  warfare  ov^  than  thinking 
minds  began  to  direct  themselves  to  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  faith  itself,  for  which  and  through  which  the 
world  was  to  be  conquered,  and  to  the  book  which 
preached  it,  the  Koran.  The  eariiest  germs  of  a  relig- 
ious dissension  are  found  in  the  revolt  of  the  Khare- 
gites  against  Ali,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the 
Hegira  (see  Ockley,  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  ii,  60) ;  and 
several  doctors  shortly  afterwards  broached  heterodox 
opinions  about  predestination  and  the  good  and  evil  to 
be  ascribed  to  God.  These  new  doctrines  were  boldly, 
and  in  a  very  advanced  form,  openly  preached  by  W&flil 
Ibn  At&,  who,  for  uttering  a  moderate  opinion  in  the 
matter  of  the  '^  sinner,"  had  been  expelled  fh>m  the  rig- 
orous school  of  Basrah.  He  then  formed  a  school  of  his 
own — that  of  the  Separatists  or  Motaziiites,  who,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  other  ^  heretical"  groups,  are 
variously  counted  as  one,  four,  or  seven  sects. 

i.  The  first  of  these  heretical  groups,  the  MotaziKtes 
— also  called  Moattalites,  i.  e.  those  who  divest  God  of 
hb  attributes;  and  Kadarija,  L  e.  ^ those  who  hold  that 
man  has  a  free  will,  and  deny  the  strict  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination"—b  traced  back  even  to  Mabad,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Mohammed  himself,  already  beg^  to  question 
predestination,  by  pointing  out  how  kings  carry  on  un- 
just wars,  kill  men,  and  steal  their  goods,  and  all  the 
while  pretend  to  be  merely  executing  God's  decrees. 
The  real  founder  of  the  sect,  as  such,  however,  is,  as  we 
have  already  indicated,  Wfisil  Ibn  At&.  He  denied 
God's  ''qualities" — such  as  knowledge,  power,  will,  life 
— as  leading  to,  if  not  directly  implying,  polytheism. 
As  to  predestination  itself,  thb  he  only  allowed  to  exist 
with  regard  to  the  outward  good  or  evil  that  befalls 
man,  such  as  illness  or  recovery,  death  or  life,  but  man's 
actions  he  held  to  be  entirely  in  hb  own  hands.  God, 
he  said,  had  given  commandments  to  mankind,  and  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  had,  at  the  same  time, 
preordained  that  some  should  disobey  these  command- 
ments, and  that,  further,  they  should  be  punbhed  for  it. 
Man  alone  was  the  agent  in  hb  good  or  evil  actions,  in 
his  belief  or  unbelief,  obedience  or  disobedience,  and  he 
b  rewarded  according  to  his  deeds,  (a)  These  doctrines 
were  further  developed  by  hb  disciple,  Abul-Hudail, 
who  did  not  deny  so  absolutely  Grod's  ^  qualities,"  but 
modified  their  meaning  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  viz.  that  every  quality  was  also  Grod's  es- 
sence. The  attributes  are  thus  not  without,  but  within 
him,  and,  so  far  from  being  a  multiplicity,  they  merely 
designate  the  various  ways  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
Godhead.  God's  will  he  declared  to  be  a  peculiar  kind 
of  knowledge,  through  which  God  did  what  he  foresaw 
to  be  salutary  in  the  end.  Man's  fxeedom  of  action  is 
only  possible  in  this  world.  In  the  next  all  wUl  be  ac- 
cording to  necessary  laws  immutably  preordained.  The 
righteous  will  enjoy  everlasting  bliss ;  and  for  the  wick- 
ed everlasting  pimbhroent  wUl  be  decreed.  Another 
very  dangerous  doctrine  of  hb  sx'stem  was  the  assump- 
tion that  before  the  Koran  had  been  revealed  man  had 
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alreidy  come  to  tlie  oonclusioD  of  right  and  wrong.  By 
hU  iuner  intellect,  he  held,  everybody  must  and  does 
know — eren  without  the  aid  of  the  divinely  given  com- 
mandments— whether  the  thing  he  is  doing  be  right  or 
wrong,  just  or  unjust,  true  or  false.  He  is  further  sup- 
posed to  have  held  that,  unless  a  man  be  killed  by  vio- 
lent means,  his  life  would  neither  be  prolong^  nor 
shortened  by  **  supernatural"  agencies.  His  belief  in 
the  traditions  was  also  by  no  means  an  absolute  one. 
There  was  no  special  security,  he  said,  in  a  long,  un- 
broken chain  of  witnesses,  considering  that  one  fallible 
roan  among  them  could  corrupt  the  whole  truth.  (6) 
Manv  were  the  branches  of  these  Motazilites.  There 
were,  apart  from  the  disciples  of  Abul-Hudail,  the  Job' 
baianSf  who  adopted  Abu  Ali  al-Wahhab*s  (Al-JobbAi's) 
opinion,  to  the  effect  that  the  knowledge  ascribed  to 
God  was  not  an  "attribute;?  nor  was  his  knowledge 
'* necessary;*'  nor  did  sin  prove  anything  as  to  the  be- 
lief or  unbelief  of  him  who  committed  it,  who  would 
anyhow  be  subjected  to  eternal  punishment  if  he  died 
in  it,  etc.  (c)  Besides  these,  there  were  the  disciples  of 
Abu  Hashem — the  Hcuhemites — who  held  that  an  infidel 
was  not  the  creation  of  God,  who  could  not  produce  evil. 
((/)  Another  branch  were  the  disciples  of  Ahmed  Ibn 
Hayet,  who  held  that  Christ  was  the  eternal  Word  tn- 
camatey  and  assumed  a  real  body ;  that  there  were  two 
gods,  or  creators,  one  eternal,  viz.  the  Most  High  €k)d, 
and  the  other  not  eternal,  viz.  Christ — not  unlike  the 
•Socinian  and  Arian  theories  on  this  subject;  that  there 
is  a  successive  transmigration  of  the  soiU  from  one  body 
into  another,  and  that  the  last  body  will  enjoy  the  re- 
ward or  suffer  the  punishments  due  to  each  soul;  and 
that  God  will  be  seen  at  the  resurrection  with  the  eyes 
of  the  understanding,  not  of  the  body,  (e)  Four  more 
divUioiis  of  this  sect  are  mentioned,  viz.  the  JdhedhiatUj 
whose  master's  notion  about  the  Koran  was  that  it  was 
**  a  body  that  might  grow  into  a  man,  and  sometimes 
into  a  beast,  or  to  have,  as  others  put  it,  two  faces— one 
human,  the  other  that  of  an  animal,  according  to  the 
different  interpretations."  He  further  taught  them 
that  the  damned  would  become  fire,  and  thus  be  at- 
tracted by  hell;  also,  that  the  mere  belief  in  God  and 
the  Prophet  constituted  a  **  faithfuL"  (/)  Of  rather 
different  tendencies  was  Al-Mozdar,  the  founder  of  the 
branch  of  the  Mozdarians,  He  not  only  held  the  Ko- 
ran to  be  uncreated  and  eternal,  but,  so  far  from  deny- 
ing God  the  power  of  doing  evil,  he  declared  it  to  be 
possible  for  God  to  be  a  liar  and  unjust,  (g)  Another 
branch  was  formed  by  the  Pashariansj  who,  while  they 
carried  man's  free  agency  rather  to  excess,  yet  held  that 
God  might  doom  even  an  infant  to  eternal  punishment 
— all  the  while  granting  that  he  would  be  unjust  in  so 
doing.  (A)  The  last  of  these  Motazilite  sectarians  we 
shall  mention  are  the  ThamanUanSf  who  held,  after  their 
master,  Tham&ma,  that  sinners  would  undergo  eternal 
damnation  and  pimishment;  that  free  actions  have  no 
producing  author;  and  that,  at  the  resurrection,  all  infi- 
dels, atheists,  .Tews,  Christians,  Magians,  and  heretics 
should  be  returned  to  dusL 

We  cannot  in  this  place  enlarge  upon  the  different 
schools  founded  by  the  Motazilites,  nor  upon  their  sub- 
sequent fate  (see  for  details,  Steiner,  MutaziUten;  Weil, 
Geach,  d,  Islam,  Vdlker^  and  his  Gesch,  d,  Khali/en),  The 
vast  cyclopiedic  development,  however,  which  their  doc- 
trines begot,  and  which  resulted  in  the  encyclopedic 
labors  called  "  The  Treatises  of  the  Sincere  Brethren 
and  True  Friends,"  will  be  considered  in  the  article  Sn«- 
CERK  Brethren  (q.  v.). 

2.  We  now  come  to  the  second  great  heretical  group, 
the  Se/atianSf  or  attributionists,  who  held  a  precisely 
contrary  view  to  that  of  the  Motazilites.  With  them 
God's  attributes,  whether  essential  or  operative,  or  what 
they  in  more  recent  times  ^ave  called  declarative  or 
historical,  i.  e.  used  in  historical  narration  (eyes,  face, 
hand),  anthropomorphisms,  in  fact,  were  considered 
eternal.  But  here,  again,  lay  the  germs  for  more  dis- 
sensions and  more  sects  in  their  own  midsL   Some,  tak- 


ing this  notion  of  God's  attributes  in  a  strictly  litetai 
sense,  assumed  a  likeneas  between  God  and  created 
things;  others  gave  it  a  more  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, without,  however,  entering  into  any  partuolan 
beyond  the  reiterated  doctrine  that  God  had  no  com- 
panion or  similitude,  (a)  The  different  sects  into  whidi 
they  split  were,  first,  the  Ashariam,  so  called  from 
Abul  Hasan  al-Ashari,  who,  at  first  a  Motazilite,  disa- 
greed with  his  masters  on  the  point  of  God's  being 
bound  to  do  always  that  which  b  best.  He  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  school,  which  held  (1)  that  God's  at- 
tributes are  to  be  held  distinct  firom  his  essence,  and 
that  any  literal  understanding  of  the  words  that  stand 
for  God's  limbs  in  the  Koran  is  reprehensible.  (2) 
That  predestination  must  be  taken  in  its  most  litoal 
meaning,  i.  e.  that  God  preordains  everything.  The 
opinions  on  this  point  of  man's  free  will  are,  however, 
much  divided,  as  indeed  to  combine  a  predestinatioii 
which  ordains  every  act  with  man's  free  choioe  is  not 
easy;  and  the  old  authors  hold  that  it  is  well  not  to 
inquire  too  minutely  into  these  things,  lest  all  precepts, 
both  positive  and  negative,  be  argued  away.  The  raid- 
die  path,  adopted  by  the  greater  number  of  the  doctors, 
is  expressed  in  this  formula:  There  is  neither  compul- 
sion nor  free  liberty,  but  the  way  lies  between  the  two; 
the  power  and  will  being  both  created  by  God,  though 
the  merit  or  guilt  be  imputed  to  man.  Regarding  mor- 
tal sin,  it  was  held  by  this  sect  that  if  a  believer  die 
guilty  of  it  without  repentance,  he  will  not,  for  all  that, 
always  remain  a  denizen  of  hdL  God  will  either  par- 
don him,  or  the  Prophet  will  intercede  on  bis  behalf,  as 
he  says  in  the  Koran :  **  My  intercession  shall  be  em- 
ployed for  those  amcmg  my  people  who  shall  have  been 
guilty  of  grievous  crimes;"  and  further,  that  he  in 
whose  heart  there  is  faith  but  of  the  weight  of  an  ant 
shall  be  delivered  from  hell-fire,  (hi)  From  this  move 
philosophical  opinion,  however,  departed  a  number  of 
other  Sefatian  sects,  who,  taking  the  Koranic  words 
more  literally,  transformed  God's  attributes  into  gmssly 
corporeal  things,  like  the  Moathabehitest  or  assimilators, 
who  conceived  God  to  be  a  figure  composed  of  limbs 
like  those  of  created  beings,  either  of  a  bodily  or  spirit- 
ual nature,  capable  of  local  motion,  ascent  or  descent, 
etc  The  notions  of  some  actually  w«it  so  far  as  to 
declare  God  to  be  ^  hollow  from  the  crovm  of  the  head 
to  the  breast,  and  solid  fh>m  the  breast  downward;  be 
also  had  black  curled  hair."  (c)  Another  subdivisaoa 
of  this  sect  were  the  Jabarians,  who  deny  to  man  all 
free  agency,  and  make  all  his  deeds  dq)endent  on  God. 
Their  name  indicates  their  religious  tendency  suffi- 
ciently, meaning  "  Necessitarians." 

HI.  The  third  principal  division  of  ^heretical  sects" 
is  formed  by  the  KharegiUa,  or  ^  rebels"  fhNU  the  law- 
ful prince — L  e.  Ali — ^the  first  of  whom  were  the  12,000 
men  who  fell  away  from  him  after  having  fought  under 
him  at  the  battle  of  Seffein,  taking  o£fence  at  his  sub- 
mitting the  decision  of  hb  right  to  the  caliphate  (against 
Moawiyyah)  to  arbitration.  Their  *<  heresy"  con^sted, 
first,  in  their  holding  that  any  man  might  be  called  to 
the  Imamat  though  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Korei^ 
nor  was  even  a  fVeeman,  provided  he  was  a  just  and 
pious  man,  and  fit  in  every  other  respect.  It  also  fot* 
lowed  that  an  unrighteous  imam  might  be  deposed,  or 
even  put  to  death ;  and  further,  that  there  was  no  ab- 
solute necessity  for  any  imam  in  the  world. 

IV.  llie  fourth  principal  sect  are  the  Skutet,  or  sec- 
taries, so  called  by  the  Sunnites,  or  orthodox  Moslems, 
because  of  their  heretical  tendencies.  The  Shiites,  as 
they  are  now  generally  called,  were  originated  by  Ali 
Ibn  Abi  Taleb,  and  prefer  to  call  themselves  Al-Adeliat, 
Sect  of  the  Just  Ones,  or  familiarly,  "  FoUowem  of  Ali," 
because  they  believe  that  the  Imamat,  or  supreme  rule, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  over  all  Mohammedans  was 
originally  vested  in  him  whom  they  acsknowledge  as 
their  founder,  and  that  the  Imamat  now  of  right  be- 
longs to  his  descendants.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Shiites, 
the  vicarship  of  the  Prophet  was  not  to  be,  like  «a 
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earthly  kingdom,  the  mere  prise  of  craft  or  of  valor.  It 
was  the  inalienable  heritage  of  the  sacred  descendants 
of  the  Prophet  himself.  They  therefore  consider  the 
caliphs  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othroan,  the  first  three 
incumbents  of  the  caliphate  after  Mohammed,  onright- 
eotts  pretenders  and  osorpers  of  the  soyereign  power, 
which  properly  ought  to  have  gone  to  All  direct  from 
the  Prc^heL  For  the  same  reason  the  Shiites  abom- 
inate the  memory  of  the  Ommayad  caliph  who  executed 
Hosaein,  a  son  of  Ali,  and  still  mourn  his  death  at  its 
anniversary.  (This  most  pathetic  story  is  perhaps  gen- 
erally rensembered  from  the  pages  of  Gibbon;  it  should 
be  read  in  its  full  detail  in  those  of  Ockley  and  Price.) 
The  Sbiitea  likewise  reject  the  Abbasside  caliphs,  not- 
withstanding their  descent  from  Mohammed,  because 
they  did  not  bek>ng  to  All's  line.    See  Kaliph. 

The  Shiites  have  special  observances,  ceremonies, 
and  rites,  as  well  as  particular  dogmas  of  their  own. 
They  believe  in  metempsychosis  and  the  descent  of 
God  upon  hia  creatures,  inasmuch  as  he,  omnipresent, 
somedmes  appears  in  some  individual  person,  such  as 
their  imama  They  are  subdivided  into  five  sects,  to 
one  of  which,  that  of  Haidar,  the  Persians  belong — the 
present  dynasty  of  Perria  deriving  its  descent  from  Hai- 
dar. Their  five  subdivisions  they  compare  to  five  trees, 
with  seventy  branches:  for  their  minor  divisions  of 
opinions,  on  matters  of  comparatively  unimportant  points 
of  dogma,  are  endless.  The  Shiites  and  Sunnites  are, 
then,  represented  respectively  by  the  two  great  Moham- 
medan powers,  the  former  being  upheld  by  the  Persian 
d3masty,  the  latter  by  the  Ottomans.  This  division  be- 
tween Turk  and  Persian  on  doctrine  dates  chiefly  from 
the  caliphate  of  Mothi  lilla,  the  Abbasside,  in  868  of  the 
Hegira,  when  political  dissensions,  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  Bagdad  and  the  loss  of  the  caliphate  of 
the  Moslems,  assumed  the  character  of  a  religions  war. 
But  it  may  be  stated  here  also  that  the  Shiites  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  Persia.  They  have  indeed,  in 
greater  or  lesser  numbers,  been  dispersed  throughout 
all  the  countries  of  the  empire  of  the  Mussulmans. 
They  have  possessed  several  kingdoms  both  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  They  are  now  dominant,  outside  of  Persia, 
in  half  the  territory  ruled  over  by  the  princes  of  the 
Uzbecks,  and  situated  beyond  the  river  Gihon;  and 
there  are  some  Mohammedan  kings  of  the  Indies  who 
make  profession  of  the  Shiite  faith.  Mohammed's  life, 
as  represented  by  Shiite  tradition,  has  been  furnished 
in  an  English  dress  by  the  Rev.  James  L.  Merrick  (Bost. 
18d0). 

y.  It  remains  now  only  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  of  the  many  pseudo-prophets  who  have  arisen 
in  the  bosom  of  Islam,  drawing  a  certain  number  of  ad- 
h^'ents  around  them,  and,  as  it  would  appear  to  us  '*  out- 
sader^"  threatening  by  this  decentralization  the  very 
life  of  Mohammedanism,  but  by  the  Moslems  them- 
selves aUeged  as  a  sign  of  the  purity  of  their  creed. 
Christianity,  they  say,  an  improvement  on  Judaism, 
can  boast  of  more  sects  than  Judaism ;  Islam,  an  im- 
provement on  Christianity,  can  boast  of  more  sects  than 
Christianity. 

The  pseudo-prophets  who  have  arisen  have  invaria- 
bly eithier  declared  themselves  the  great  Prophet's  legal 
mceessors,  or,  utterly  renouncing  his  doctrines,  have 
sought  to  build  up  on  the  ruins  of  Islam.  The  first  and 
most  prominent  among  these  was  Moaaylima  (L  e.  little 
Moslem),  who  was  a  rival  of  the  Prophet  in  his  life- 
time. Mosaylima  belonged  to  the  clan  Ddl,  a  division 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Bani  Hanifah,  of  Tamftma  in  Nejed. 
The  traditions  about  his  life  and  age  appear  to  be  ex- 
tremely legendary.  It  is,  however,  tolerably  clear  that  he 
had  risen  to  a  certain  eminence  in  his  tribe  as  a  relig- 
ioas  teacher  before  Mohammed  assumed  his  prophetical 
office.  The  name  he  was  known  by  among  his  friends 
was  K*hmfln,  the  Benignant  or  Merciful;  a  term  which 
Mohammed  adopted  as  a  designation  of  God  himself. 
This  word,  which  is  Aramaic,  was  a  common  divine  epi- 
llMt  among  the  Jew^,  from  whom  Mohammed  took  it, 


together  with  a  vast  bulk  of  dogmas  and  ceremonies 
and  legends.  If,  however,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  Mo- 
saylima assumed  that  name  in  the  meaning  of  Messiah, 
Saviour,  it  would  prove  that  he  had  anticipated  Mo- 
hammed in  the  apostleship,  which  is  commonly  denied. 
It  was  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hegira  that,  at  the  head 
of  an  embassy  sent  by  his  tribe,  he  appeared  before  Mo- 
hammed, in  order  to  settle  certain  points  of  dispute. 
The  traditions  are  very  contradictory  on  the  circum- 
stance whether  or  not  Mosaylima  was  then  already  the 
recognised  spiritual  leader  of  his  tribe.  When  they 
were  introduced  to  Mohammed  in  the  mosque,  they 
greeted  him  with  the  orthodox  salutation  of  Moslems, 
*^Salftm  alayk"  (Peace  upon  thee),  and,  after  a  brief 
parley,  recited  the  confession  of  faith.  Shortly  after 
this  event,  Mosajrlima  openly  professed  himself  to  be  a 
prophet,  like  Mohammed.  The  latter  sent  a  messenger 
to  him,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this,  to  request  him  to  re- 
iterate publicly  his  profession  of  Islam.  Mosaylima's 
answer  was  a  request  that  Mohammed  should  share  his 
power  with  him.  <*From  Mosaylima,  the  apostle  of 
God,"  he  wrote,  according  to  Abulfeda, "  to  Mohammed, 
the  apostle  of  Grod.  Now  let  the  earth  be  half  mine, 
and  half  thine."  Mohammed  speedily  replied:  **Fmro 
Mohammed,  the  apostle  of  God,  to  Mosaylima,  the  liar. 
The  earth  is  God's :  he  giveth  the  same  for  inheritance 
unto  such  of  his  servants  as  he  pleases,  and  the  happy 
issue  shaU  attend  those  who  fear  him."  Tet  notwith- 
standing these  testimonies,  of  probably  late  dates,  it 
seems,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  certain  that  Mohammed 
made  very  great  concessions  to  his  rival— concessions 
that  point  to  his  having  secretly  nominated  Mosaylima 
his  successor,  and  that  he  by  this  means  bought  Mosay- 
lima's open  aUegianoe  during  his  lifetime.  It  was  not 
a  question  of  dogmas,  though  they  each  had  special 
revelations,  but  a  question  of  supremacy,  which  was 
thus  settled  amicably.  "  Mohammed,"  Mosaylima  said, 
"  is  appointed  by  God  to  settle  the  principal  points  of 
faith,  and  I  to  supplement  them."  He  further  had  a 
revelation,  in  accordance  with  Mohammed's :  '*  We 
have  sent  to  every  nation  its  own  prophet,"  to  the  ef- 
fect: **We  have  given  unto  thee  [Mosaylima]  a  num- 
ber of  people ;  keep  them  to  thyself,  and  advance.  But 
be  cautious,  and  desire  not  too  much ;  and  do  not  enter 
into  rival  fights."  When  Mohammed  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  he  desired  to  write  his  will.  Whatever  he 
may  have  wished  to  ordain  is  uncertain;  it  is  well 
known,  at  all  events,  that  his  friends  did  not  obey  his 
order,  and  refrised  to  furnish  him  with  writing  mate- 
rials, very  probably  because  they  did  not  like  to  be 
bound  by  his  last  injunctions.  Sprenger  supposes  that 
he  wished  formally  to  appoint  Mosaylima  his  successor, 
and  that  it  was  just  this  which  his  surrounding  rela- 
tions feared.  Mosaylima  then  openly  declared  against 
Islam,  and  many  parodies  of  the  Koran  sprang  up  in  the 
Nejed,  ascribed  to  him.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
Hegira  it  at  last  came  to  an  open  breach  between  the 
two  rival  powers.  Abu  Bekr,  the  caliph,  sent  Khalid, 
^  the  Sword  of  the  Faith,"  with  a  number  of  choice 
troops,  to  compel  Mosaylima  to  submission.  Mosaylima 
awaited  the  enemy  at  Rowdah,  a  village  in  the  Wadi 
Hanifah.  So  formidable  indeed  was  Mosaylima's  force 
that  Khalid  is  said  to  have  hesitated  for  a  whole  day 
and  night  before  he  undertook  an  assault  unanimously 
disapproved  of  by  his  counciL  On  the  second  morning, 
however,  he  advanced,  and,  in  a  battle  which  lasted  un- 
til the  evening,  contrived,  with  fearful  losses  of  his  own, 
to  gain  the  victory.  Mosaylima  fell  by  the  hands  of  a 
negro  slave,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  by  the  conqueror, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  spear,  to  convince  both 
friends  and  foes  of  his  death.  Khalid  then  advanced 
to  the  slain  prophet's  birthplace,  in  order  to  slay  all  its 
inhabitants.  They,  however,  by  a  clever  stratagem, 
contrived  to  conclude  an  honorable  peace,  and  embraced 
Islam.  The  Mosayliman  *^  heresy"  was  thus  stamped 
out,  and  only  a  few  scattered  remnants  of  the  new  faith 
contrived  to  escape  to  Hasa  and  Basrah,  where  they 
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may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  later  Kannathian 
creed.  See  Karmatuians.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  come  to  any  clear  notion  of  Moaaylima's  real  doo- 
trineS)  as  all  the  accounts  that  have  survived  of  them 
come  from  victorious  adversaries — adversaries  who  have 
not  hesitated  to  invent  the  most  scandalous  stories 
about  him.  Thus  a  love-adventure  between  Mosaylima 
and  the  prophetess  Saj&h,  the  wife  of  a  soothsayei'  o( 
Yamdma,  who  is  supposed  to  have  stayed  three  days  in 
his  tent,  is  told  with  great  minuteness,  even  to  the  ob- 
scene conversation  that  b  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
between  them  during  that  time;  the  fact  being  that 
this  story,  which  b  still  told  with  much  relish  by  the 
natives,  is  without  the  slightest  foundation.  From*  the 
same  source  we  learn  that  Mosaylima  tried  to  deceive 
his  followers  by  conjuring  tricks.  It  seems,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  was  of  much  higher  moral  standing 
than  Mohammed  himself.  For  it  is  said  that  Mosay- 
lima enjoined  the  highest  chastity  even  among  married 
people:  unless  there  were  hope  of  begetting  children, 
there  should  be  restriction  of  conjugal  duty.  Even  the 
nickname  "  Little  Moslem*'  given  to  him  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  he,  too,  preached  the  unity  of  God,  or  Islam, 
as  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  faith.  How  far  his  re- 
ligion had  a  socialistic  tendency,  and  offered  less  show  of 
dignity  and  outward  morality  to  its  followers,  or  whether 
it  rejected  fatalism,  contained  an  idea  of  incarnation,  and 
invested  its  preachers  and  teachers  wiUi  a  semi-media- 
torial character,  as  the  latest  explorer  of  the  Kejed,  Mr. 
Palgrave  tells  us,  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  But 
we  must  receive  these  conclusions,  probably  drawn  from 
the  information  of  the  natives,  wiUi  all  the  greater  cau- 
tion, as  that  story  of  the  prophetess  Saj&h,  whom  he  re- 
ports, after  his  informants,  not  only  to  have  been  prop- 
erly married  to  Mosaylima,  but  to  have  become,  after  his 
death,  a  devout  partisan  of  Islam,  and  to  have  entered 
an  ^*  orthodox  alliance,*^  does  not,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, according  to  the  best  European  authorities  on  Mo- 
hammedanism, deserve  the  slightest  credence. 

Next  to  Mosaylima  figures  prominently  Al^Aswad, 
originally  called  Aihala,  of  the  tribe  of  Ans,  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  that  of  a  number  of  other  tribes,  he  was  gov- 
ernor. He  pretended  to  receive  certain  revelations  from 
two  angels,  Sohaik  and  Shoraik.  Certain  feats  of  leger- 
demain and  a  natural  eloquence  procured  him  a  number 
of  followers,  by  whose  aid  he  made  himself  master  of 
several  provinces.  A  counter-revolution,  however,  broke 
out  the  night  before  Mohammed^s  death,  and  Al-As- 
wad's  head  was  cut  off;  whereby  an  end  was  put  to  a 
rebellion  of  exactly  four  months'  duration,  but  already 
assuming  laige  proportions. 

In  the  same  year  (U  of  the  Hegira),  but  after  Mo- 
hammed's death,  a  man  named  Toleiha  set  up  as  a 
prophet,  but  with  very  little  success.  He,  his  tribe, 
and  followers  were  met  in  open  battle  by  Rbalid,  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  of  the  Faithful,  and,  being  beaten, 
had  all  finally  to  submit  to  Islam. 

A  few  words  ought  also  to  be  said  regarding  the 
"  Veiled  Prophet,"  A  I'MokarmOj  or  Borkai,  whose  real 
name  was  Hakem  Ibn  Hashem,  at  the  time  of  Al-Mohdi 
the  third  Abbasside  caliph.  He  used  to  hide  the  deform- 
ity of  his  face  (he  had  also  but  one  eye)  by  a  gilded 
mask,  a  circumstance  which  his  followers  explained  by 
the  splendor  of  his  countenance  being  too  brilliant  (like 
that  of  Moses)  to  be  borne  by  ordinary  mortals.  Being 
a  proficient  in  jugglery  besides,  which  went  for  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  he  soon  drew  many  disciples 
and  followers  around  him.  At  last  he  am^ted  the  of- 
fice of  the  Deity  itself,  which,  by  continual  transmigra- 
tions from  Adam  downwards,  had  at  last  resided  in  the 
body  of  Abu  Moslem,  the  governor  of  Khorassan,  whose 
secretary  this  new  prophet  had  been.  The  caliph,  find- 
ing him  growing  more  and  more  formidable  every  day, 
sent  a  force  against  him,  which  finally  drove  him  back 
into  one  of  his  strongest  fortresses,  where  he  first  poi- 
soned  and  then  burned  all  his  familv ;  after  which  he 
threw  himself  into  the  flames,  which  consumed  him 


complefcdy,  except  his  hair.  He  had  kft  a  meisagv, 
however,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  reappear  in  the 
shape  of  a  gray  man  riding  on  a  gray  beast,  and  many 
of  his  followers  for  many  years  after  expected  his  le- 
appearance.  They  wore  as  a  distinguishing  mark  noth- 
ing bat  white  garments.  He  died  about  the  middle  of 
the  2d  century  of  the  Hegira.    See  Mokakh a. 

Of  the  Karmathimu  and  the  JsmaeHcau  we  hare 
spoken  under  their  respective  headings.  We  can  scarce- 
ly enumerate  among  the  prophets  Abul  Teyeb  AMned 
id-Motanebbi,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  AiaUc  poeia, 
who  mistook,  or  pretended  to  mistake,  his  poetical  in- 
spiration for  the  divine  afflatus,  and  caused  severri 
tribes  to  style  him  prophet,  as  his  surname  indieatn, 
and  to  acknowledge  his  mission.  The  governor  of  his 
province,  LMft,  took  prompt  steps  to  stifle  any  si^ 
pretensions  in  the  bud  by  imprisoning  him,  and  mak- 
ing him  formally  renounce  all  absurd  pretensioos  to  a 
prophetical  office.  The  poet  did  so  with  all  speed.  He 
was  richly  rewarded  by  the  court  and  many  princes 
for  his  minstrelsy,  to  which  thenceforth  he  dung  exchn 
sively ;  but  the  riches  he  thus  accumulated  became  the 
cause  of  his  death.  Robbers  attacked  him  while  he  was 
returning  to  his  home  in  RufiE^  there  to  live  upon  the 
treasure  bestowed  upon  him  by  Adado'ddawla,  sultan  of 
Persia. 

The  last  of  the  new  prophets  to  be  mentioned  is  iBoitfi, 
who  appeared  in  Amasia,  in  Natolia,  in  1221  of  the  He- 
gira, and  who  bad  immense  success,  chiefly  with  the 
Turcomans,  his  own  nation,  so  that  at  last  be  foimd  him- 
self at  the  head  of  nearly  a  million  men,  hone  and  foot. 
Their  wKt^cry  was,  God  is  God,  and  Baba — not  Moham- 
med— ^iB  his  prophet.  It  was  not  until  both  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  combined  for  the  purpose  of  self-de- 
fence that  this  new  and  most  formidable  power  was  an- 
nihilated, its  armies  being  routed  and  put  to  the  swOTd. 
while  the  two  chiefs  were  decapitated  by  the  execn- 
tioner.  See  Babist&  See  Chambers,  Cyolop.x,  649  tq., 
by  which  we  have  been  largely  aided;  WeU,  GetdLder 
Khalifm;  and  his  Gesck,  des  Mohammedcadtwms  ;  Tsy- 
lor,  Hiti,  of  Mokammedaitiam ;  and  the  works  lefencd 
to  in  the  article  Mohammedanism.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Moharram,  any  thing  sacred  or  forUddm  by  the 
Mussulman  law.  It  is  likewise  the  name  of  the  fint 
month  of  the  Arabic  year,  before  the  time  of  Moham- 
medanism, and  was  so  called  because  the  ancient  Arabs 
were  forbidden  to  make  war  against  one  another  during 
this  month.  The  first  ten  days  of  the  month  Mohar- 
ram are  called  by  the  Mohammedans  Aittm  ai-mdduiat, 
that  is,  the  redoned  days,  because  they  believe  that 
during  these  ten  days  the  Koran  was  sent  down  from 
heaven  to  be  communicated  to  men.  The  last  of  these 
ten  days  is  called  A  shun — Broughton,  BUdiotK  Bitfw, 
Sacrtij  ii,  116. 

Mohdi  (L  e.  the  Director)  is  the  title  among  the 
Mohammedans  for  that  descendant  of  Mohammed  whose 
coming  is  to  be  one  of  the  signs  of  the  general  resurrec- 
tion. Concerning  this  person,  Mohammed  prophesied 
that  the  world  should  not  have  an  end  till  one  of  his  own 
family  should  govern  the  Arabians,  whose  name  should 
be  like  his  own  name,  and  whose  &ther*s  name  should 
also  be  like  that  of  his  own  father.  The  Mohdi  b  to  fill 
the  earth  with  Righteousness.  The  Shiites  (q.  v.)  be- 
lieve the  Mohdi  to  be  now  alive,  and  concealed  in  scune 
secret  place  till  the  proper  time  of  hb  manifestation ;  and 
they  suppose  him  to  be  none  other  than  the  last  of  the 
twelve  imams,  named  Mohammed  Abulkasem,  and  the 
sou  of  Hassan  al-Askeri,  the  eleventh  of  that  sucoesaioD. 
— Broughton,  Biblioih,  Histor,  SacrcL,  ii,  116.  See  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

Mohl,  Juuus  VON,  an  eminent  German  Oriental 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Stnttgard  in  1800.  After  hav- 
ing studied  at  the  gymnasium  in  that  city,  he  altered 
the  Protestant  seminary  in  the  Unrversity  oS  Tubingen 
in  1818,  received  his  diploma  as  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
1820,  and  won  the  prize  in  theology  in  1822.    His  taste 
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Sk  Oriental  lungnagea,  which  he  had  pursued  diUgently 
amid  all  the  duties  oi  his  college  life»  induced  him  to 
lemoye  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  under  Sylvestre  de 
Sacy  and  Remusat  In  1826  he  was  appointed  profess- 
or of  Oriental  hteiature  at  Tubingen,  but  he  never  oc- 
cupied that  chair,  (nefexring  to  continue  his  studies, 
which  he  pursued  in  1826-7  and  1830-1  at  London  and 
Oxford.  In  1840  he  became  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Asiatic  Society ;  in  1844  succeeded  Bumouf,  sen^  as 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of.  Inscriptions;  the  same 
year  was  installed  professor  of  the  Persian  language 
and  literature  at  the  College  of  France ;  and  in  1852 
succeeded  Bumouf  Jun,  as  inspector  of  Oriental  typog- 
raphy at  tHe  imperial  printing-house.  He  died  in  1874. 
Mohl  constantly  sought  to  improve  the  standard  of 
Oriental  phi]ol<^.  His  philosophic  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, together  with  his  warm  enthnsiasoD,  have  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  facilitate  and  extend  recent  inves- 
tigations in  that  science.  His  principal  iforks  are: 
FragaiaUs  rtiaitfs  a  la  religion  de  Zoroaster  (Paris, 
1829,  8vo),  published  anonymously: — Coi\fucii  CM- 
Kiafff  ex  Latino  P,  Lackarme  interpret,  (Stuttgard,  1880, 
8vo) : — Y.'Kinff,  aniiqttisnmus  Sinarum  Ubery  ex  Latina 
interpret,  P,  JRepis  (ibid.  1834-9, 2  vols.  8vo)  i-^Livre  dee 
Roie,  par  Abdoul  Katim  Firdouti  (Paris,  1836-55,  foL) : 
—FtrdottsTe  Schahnameh  (ib.  1838-66, 5  vols.  8vo) ;  and 
many  contributions  of  great  value  to  different  Oriental 
sodetifis  in  France,  England,  and  Germany,  of  whidi 
he  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  GeaeraU,  xxxv,  s.  v. ;  firockhaus,  Coneereatione- 
Lesnkon,  s.  v.;  Yapereau,  Diet,  dee  Contemporctintf  s.  v. 
(J.H.W.) 

Mohler,  JoHAnnr  Adam,  one  of  G^many's  most 
distinguished  Roman  C^tholip  theologians — the  Schlei- 
ennacher,  as  he  has  aptly  been  called,  of  hb  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church — ^waa  bom  of  humble  parentage. 
May  6, 1796,  at  Igersheim,  near  Mergentheim,  in  WUr^ 
temberg.  He  received  his  preparatory  training  at  the 
gymnasium  in  Mergentheim,  and  in  his  seventeenth 
year  removed  to  £llwangen  and  there  studied  at  the 
lyceum  until,  in  1815,  the  faculty  was  transferred. to 
Tubingen,  and  he  repaired  to  that  well-known  high- 
school  to  continue  his  theological  studies.  He  com- 
pleted his  course  at  the  episcopal  seminary  in  Rotten- 
bnrgf  and  in  1819  was  made  priest,  and  became  vicar 
of  Riedlingen.  He  continued,  however,  but  a  short 
time  in  the  pastorate.  In  1820  he  returned  to  Tubin- 
gen University,  and  there  lectured  and  studied.  Prof- 
fered a  permanent  position  in  the  university,  he  decided, 
in  order  to  fit  himself  the  more  thoroughly  for  it,  to 
ipend  some  time  in  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  roudne  of  the  theologicid  courses  of  other  universi- 
ties—as Gottingen,  Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna,  etc ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  thorough  preparation,  so  success- 
foDy  met  his  engagement  that  in  1826,  though  still 
very  young,  he  was  made  extraordinary  professor,  and 
only  two  years  later,  shortly  after  receiving  his  doctor- 
ate in  divinity,  was  honored  with  the  fuU  or  ordinary 
profeasoTBhip  in  Church  history  and  petrology.  This 
position  afforded  him  a  controlling  influence  over  the 
Boman  Catholic  young  men  studying  with  a  view  to 
the  priesUiood,  and  he  aimed  to  awaken  among  them,  by 
the  description  of  great  ecclesiastical  characters  of  the 
early  (Catholic  Church,  such  as  Athanasius  and  Anselm, 
a  spirit  of  speculative  inquiry  in  the  sphere  of  faith  and 
in  connection  with  ecclesiastical  fellowship;  and  he 
abo  renewed  the  old  confessional  controversy  on  the 
principles  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  creeds 
by  the  publication  of  a  work  on  Symbolism,  in  which 
the  Reformation,  though  much  of  the  Protestants'  labors 
are  recognised  as  relatively  justifiable  and  worthy,  is 
stamped,  in  contrast  with  an  ideal  Boman  Catholicity,  as 
a  mistake.  This  book  came  not  only  to  be  regarded  as 
a  remarkable  work,  but  actually  fixed  the  attention  of 
the  whole  theological  world  upon  him ;  and  it  has  been 
well  said  that  '^his  reputation,  both  posthumous  and 
among  his  own  contemporaries,  rests  mainly  on  his 


SymMU^  (m  English  entitled  S$fmboHim  ;  or  the  Doc- 
trinal Differences  between  Catholics  and  ProiestantSf  as 
represented  fty  their  Public  Confessions  of  Faith,  translat- 
ed by  J.  R.  Robertson,  2  vols.  London,  184B ;  New  York, 
1844 ;  and  since  republished).  D'Aubignd  pronounced 
it  "  one  of  the  most  important  writings  produced  by 
Rome  since  the  time  of  Bossoet"  {History  of  the  Rrf, 
iv,  326).  It  was  first  published  in  1832,  passed  through 
five  large  editions  in  the  next  six  years,  was  translat- 
ed into  all  the  leading  European  languages,  and  drew 
forth  numerous  criticisms  and  rejoinders  from  the  Prot- 
estant World,  of  which  the  most  important  are:  Bauer, 
Gegensatz  des  KathoUcismus  u.  Protestantismus,  nach  den 
Prineipien  v.  Hauptdogmen  der  beiden  Lehrbegriffe  (Tub. 
1834,  8vo) ;  Nitzsch,  Prot,  Beaniwortung  der  SgmboUk 
M&hlers  (in  Studien  u.  Kriiiien,  1834-35,  and  later  sep- 
arately reprinted) ;  Marheineke,  Recension  der  Mdhler^ 
schen  Sgmbolik  (in  JahrbuchfUr  vissenschqftHche  Kri- 
tiky  Berlin,  1888).  To  these — particularly,  however,  the 
attack  by  Bauer— Mdhler  replied  in  his  Neue  Unter^ 
suchungen  der  LehrgegensStze  (Mayence,  1884 ;  2d  edit 
1835).  The  polemical  bitterness  evoked  by  these  con- 
troversies mside  it  desirable  that  M5hler  should  leave 
Tubingen,  wh%re  Bauer  then  also  lectured ;  and  after 
refusing  various  positions  proffered  him  by  different 
celebrated  German  universities,  he  accepted  in  1885  a 
professorship  at  Munich,  then  in  the  first  flush  of  its 
eflSciency  under  king  Louis.  Mdhler*s  first  appoint* 
moit  was  nominally  the  chair  of  Biblical  exegesis,  but 
he  really  devoted  himself  to  the  department  of  Church 
history,  in  which  his  opening  course  was  eminently 
successful.  His  uninterrapted  and  severe  labors,  how- 
ever, had  taxed  him  to  the  utmost,  and,  after  refusing  to 
accept  a  renewed  and  very  tempting  offer  from  Bonn, 
he  reluctantly  consented  to  change  his  place  at  the 
university  for  the  deanery  of  WUrzburg,  which  the 
king  had  urged  upon  him.  Shortly  after  appointment 
to  this  new  position  he  was  completely  prostrated,  and 
died  of  consumption  April  12, 1838.  Mohler  is  not  only 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  good  and  pious 
man,  but  is  universally  recognised  also  as  the  greatest 
theologian  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  produced 
since  Bellarmine  and  Bossuet.  He  was  certainly  the 
most  acute  and  the  most  philosophical  of  the  modem 
controversialists  of  his  Church.  He  helped  Romanism 
again  to  self-consciousness,  and  breathed  into  it  a  new 
polemic  zeal  agunst  Protestantism ;  although  he  be- 
trayed the  influence  which  the  study  of  Protestant  the- 
ology, especially  that  of  Schleiermacher,  and  of  modem 
culture  generally,  had  exercised  on  his  own  idealistic 
apprehension  and  defence  of  the  Roman  dogmas  and 
usages.  He  did  not,  indeed,  write  a  Church  history,  or 
discuss  the  scriptural  or  traditional  evidences  of  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  Roman  Catholicism,  but  rather  de- 
voted himself  to  the  exposition  of  the  points  and  the 
grounds  of  the  doctrinal  differences  of  modem  sects ; 
yet  all  his  writings  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  the 
historical  sphere,  particularly  with  the  histoiy  of  doc- 
trines, and  are  remarkable  for  their  freshness  of  spirit 
and  a  vigorous  and  animated  style.  Says  Hagenbach 
(Ch,  Hist,  of  the  ISih  and  IM  Cent,  ii,  446), "  Whatever 
vigorous  vitality  is  possessed  by  the  most  recent  Cath- 
olic theological  science  is  due  to  the  labors  of  this  man, 
who  was  cut  off  early  in  the  midst  of  his  work."  ^  He 
sent  rays  of  his  spirit,"  says  Kurtz  (Ch.  Hist  from  the 
Reformation,  p.  391),  **  deep  into  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  hundreds  of  bb  enthusiastic  pupils  by  his  writings, 
addresses,  and  by  his  intercourse  with  them ;  and  what 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  present  possesses  of 
living  scientific  impulse  and  feeling  was  implanted,  or 
at  least  revived  and  excited  by  him.  .  .  .  His  '  Sym- 
bolik'  combats  Protestant  doctrines  with  the  weapons 
of  Protestant  science,  and  silently  ennobles  and  subli- 
mates those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Did  the 
Protestants  up  to  this  time  generally  despise  or  ignore 
the  contributions  of  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  here  a 
scientific  power  of  the  highest  significance  approached 
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Uiem,  to  despise  which  would  have  been  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness. In  fact,  long  as  was  the  oppoation  which  existed 
between  both  churches,  no  work  from  the  camp  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  produced  as  much  agitation  and  ex- 
citement in  the  camp  of  the  Protestants  as  this.*'  Yet 
no  work  produced  by  a  Bomanist  has  been  of  greater 
service  than  this  polemic  Written  after  a  thorough 
study  of  the  subject,  it  has  gathered  a  mass  of  material 
invaluable  to  the  Protestant  student,  and  in  this  Cydo- 
padia  we  have  not  unfrequently  referred  to  Mdhler's 
**  Symbolik"  with  great  pleasure.  The  other  principal 
works  from  Mobkr's  pen  are :  Die  Ewheit  in  der  Kirche 
Oder  das  Princip  det  KatMoUdsmus  (Tubing.  1825, 8vo ; 
transUted  into  French  by  Ph.  Bernard)  i—Athanatius 
d,  Gro$9e  u,  d,  Kirche  seiner  ZeU  im  Kanqife  mii  dem 
A  rianitmus  (Mayence,  1827 :  2d  ed.  1844, 8vo ;  translat- 
ed into  French,  Paris,  1841,  8  vols.  8vo)  :—Pairoloffie 
Oder  chrittlicke  LUeraturgeschichit  (Batisb.  1889, 2  vols. 
8vo ;  translated  into  French  by  Cohen,  Paris,  1842^  2  vols. 
8vo).  His  Nachgelasaene  Schr^ften  were  published  by 
DoUinger  (Batisb.  1889-40),  and  his  Patrologie  oder 
ChrislL  Literaturgesch,  by  Reithmayer  (Begensb.  1869). 
See  Beda  Weber,  Charakterbilder  (Frankf.  1858) ;  D.  F. 
Strauss,  Kleine  Schryften,  etc  (Leips.  1862);  Hare,  Vin- 
dication ofLvtker,  p.  167-169 ;  Schaff,  HiaU  of  the  Apoe^ 
toil  CA.  p.  60;  Ffoulkes,  Divinona  in  Christendomf  voL  i, 
§  58;  Hase,  Protestantiscke  Polemik;  Werner,  Gesch,  d. 
Katholiciimua;  and  particulariy  the  biographical  sketeh 
preceding  the  5th  edition  of  the  "  Symbolik.**  See  also 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUraU,  xxxv,  784 ;  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyktop.  ix,  662 ;  BibL  SacrOy  Jan.  1850,  p.  61 ;  EngUth 
Rev,  ii,  7;  ChritUan  Examiner^  xxxvii,  119;  BriL  and 
For.  Ev,  Review,  July,  1868,  p.  591.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mohnike,  Goitlieb  Christian  Friedrich,  a 
German  divine  of  note,  was  bom  at  Grimmen,  in  Pome- 
rania,  in  1781 ;  studied  theology  at  Greifswalde  and  Jena; 
in  1811  became  rector  of  the  city  school  at  Greifswalde ; 
in  1818  entered  the  pastorate,  and  gained  a  name  uni- 
versally honored  and  revered.  He  was  made  councillor 
of  the  Consistory  after  having  removed  to  Stralsund 
about  1830,  and  died  July  6, 1841.  Besides  several  sec- 
ular publications,  we  have  from  his  pen  Ulrich  Hutfen^s 
Jugendleben  (Greifsw.  1816) : — Hgmnoiogische  Fonchun- 
gen  (ibid.  1831-^2, 2  vols.). 

Moine,  ^TiENNB  LE,  a  very  learned  French  Prot- 
estant minister,  was  bom  at  C^aen,  in  October,  1624,  and 
became  well  skilled  in  the  Oriental  and  classical  lan- 
guages, besides  attaining  great  distinction  as  a  theolo- 
gian even  while  yet  a  student  at  the  Protestant  semi- 
nary in  Sedan  and  the  University  of  Leyden.  After 
bis  graduation  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Bouen,  and 
rapidly  rose  in  favor  with  hb  brethren.  For  political 
reasons  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  and  upon 
his  release  negotiated  for  an  appointment  at  his  Duteh 
alma  mator,  where  he  was  finally  appointed  a  profess- 
or, and  successfully  taught  for  some  time  He  was 
honored  with  the  rectorate,  and  in  various  other  ways, 
and  his  learning  was  acknowledged  even  in  England. 
Oxford  University  conferred  the  doctorate  of  divinity 
on  him  in  1677.  He  died  at  Leyden  April  4, 1689.  Sev- 
eral dissertations  of  his  are  printed  together,  and  enti- 
tled Varia  Sacra  (Leyden,  1685, 1694, 2  vols.  4to).  He 
also  wroto  other  works,  but  none  of  them  are  now  of 
any  value   See  Hoefer,  A'okc.^w^.G^s.  v.    (E.P.W.) 

Moira  (MoTpa,  a  share),  the  classical  personifica- 
tion of  that  mysterious  yet  irresistible  power  whose  in- 
visible sceptre  controls  and  directs  human  events,  and 
assigns  to  each  individual  his  fate  or  share  Homer, 
with  a  angle  exception  (//!.  xxiv,  29),  speaks  of  but  one 
Moira,  a  personification  of  fate,  whom  he  represents  as 
spinning  the  thread  of  each  man's  life,  and  though  coun- 
selling with  the  other  gods,  yet  as  having  supreme  au- 
thority in  directing  and  controlling  the  fate  of  each  indi- 
vidual, and  yielding  obeisance  only  to  Zeus.  Hesiod,  liv- 
ing a  little  later,  distinguishes  three  Moirae,  and  names 
them  as  Clotho,  or  the  spinning  fate ;  Lachesis,  or  the 


one  who  assigns  man  his  fate ;  andAtropoSj  or  the  fate 
that  cannot  be  avoided.  These  he  calls  the  daughters 
of  Zeus  and  Thermis,  a  genealogy  from  which  later 
writers  differ.  Other  my thographers  pictore  Qotho  ss 
holding  the  distalT,  and  ever  furnishing  the  present: 
Lachesis,  twirling  the  spindle,  lays  out  the  future ;  and 
Atropos  severs  the  past  by  cutting  the  thread  with 
her  fatal  scissors.  The  representations  of  the  charscter 
and  nature  of  the  Moirse,  as  varied  as  they  are  numer- 
ous, may,  for  our  purpose,  be  classed  in  two  divisions : 
1st,  those  in  which  the  Moira  are  but  allegorical  rep- 
resentations of  the  duration  of  human  life ;  2d,  tlnse 
in  which  the  Moir»  are  considered  strictly  as  diriid- 
ties  of  fate.  As  used  in  the  first  sense,  it  is  supposed 
the  Greeks  originally  conceived  of  but  one  Motra,  bat 
on  further  consideration  of  her  nature  and  attributes 
adopted  the  idea  of  two,  representing  life's  two  bounda- 
ries of  birth  and  death.  Ultimately  the  nnmher  be- 
came three,  and  personified  past,  present,  and  future. 
Considering  the  Moim  as  strictly  divinities  of  fate,  tber 
are  viewed  as  independent,  meting  out  individual  desti- 
nies in  accordance  with  eternal  laws  which  know  no 
variations  or  exceptions.  The  gods  as  well  as  moitals 
are  subject  to  their  authority,  and  even  Zeus  is  some- 
times represented  as  poweriess  to  annul  their  decrees. 
Oftener,  however,  Zeus  is  pictured  as  in  the  background, 
weighing  out  power  to  them,  and  interfering  with  their 
decrees  when  disposed  to  save  his  fkrorites  or  destroy 
those  with  whom  he  is  angiy.  This  twofold  view  of 
the  Moiiie,  considering  them  sometimes  as  possessed  of 
supreme  power,  and  issuing  irrevocable  decreea,  and  at 
other  times  as  interfered  with  and  overruled  by  Zens,  is 
easily  accounted  for  in  the  vain  attempts  of  uniosph^ 
man  to  harmonize  the  seemingly  inconsistent  meting 
out  of  fate.  By  this  means  the  ancients  were  enaUed 
to  interpret,  ssutisfactorily  to  themselves,  the  varring 
f^aks  of  fickle  fortune,  and  account  for  apparent  fkror- 
itism  and  injustice.  It  proved  a  naagic  key  to  open  the 
mysteries  of  the  dealings  of  Providence^  and  shifted 
the  burden  of  human  complaints  firom  the  should^s  of 
their  beloved  Zeus  to  those  of  the  hated  Moine,  while 
all  the  praise  for  sudden  prosperity  or  escape  from  dan- 
ger and  death  was  given  to  Zeus  for  his  kindly  inters 
ference  with  the  will  of  the  fates.  Without  the  aid  of 
this  double  view  of  the  relationship  existing  between 
Zeus  and  the  Moine,  the  Greeks  could  see  in  the  strange 
events  of  national  and  personal  history  naught  but  the 
workings  of  an  imperfect  divinity ;  but  with  this  ex- 
planatory means  they  were  enabled  to  clothe  Zeus 
with  a  robe  interwoven  with  threads  both  of  justice 
and  mercy.  For  the  sake  of  conceiving  a  blameless  di- 
vinity, they  were  willing  even  to  admit  the  occasionsl 
absence  of  supreme  authority.  Like  the  Erinyes,  with 
whom  they  are  often  confounded,  the  Moire  differ  ein- 
gulariy  fnm  all  the  other  gods  in  that  they  have  no 
sympathy  whatever  for  man,  their  iron  sceptres  nev- 
er being  wielded  by  the  hands  of  mercy.  Yet  they 
were  worshipped  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  and  bsd 
sanctuaries  at  Corinth,  Sparta,  Olympia,  and  Thebe& 
The  ancient  artists  and  poets  give  us  many  fanciful  pict- 
ures of  the  Moine.  The  earliest  of  the  former  rep- 
resent them  as  goddesses  holding  staffs  or  sceptres  in 
their  hands  as  emblematic  of  their  dominion.  In  later 
works  of  art  they  form  a  triplet  of  grave  though  beau- 
tiful maidens :  Clotho  holding  a  spindle  or  a  roll  (the 
book  of  fate) ;  Lachesis  pointing  with  her  staff  to  the 
globe ;  while  Atropos  holds  a  pair  of  scales,  a  sun-disl 
or  some  cutting  instrament.  By  the  poets  they  are 
sometimes  pictured  as  aged  t^ad  decrepit  women,  typ- 
ical of  the  slow  and  often  sorrowful  march  of  fated 
events,  and  the  various  epithets  applied  to  them  are 
not  so  much  the  outburstings  of  human  hate  as  poetical 
pencillings  of  the  severity,  inflexibility,  and  sternness  of 
fate.  See  Vollmer,  MgthoL  Wdrterbuch,  s.  v. ;  Smith, 
Diet,  Greek  and  Roman  Biog,  and  AfgthoL  s.  v. ;  Dwight, 
Classical  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Grote,  Hist,  (qf  Greece^  iv,  197  9^, 
(H.  W.  T.) 
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Mcnse,  FRAK9018  Xavibr,  a  French  theologian, 
was  born  at  Gras,  in  Franche-Comte,  in  1742.  He  was 
professor  of  theology  at  Dole  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out;  and,  taking  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  civil  con- 
stitution, in  1791  was  elected  bishop  for  the  Jura  dis- 
trict. During  the  reign  of  terror  he  had  to  conceal  him- 
self in  the  mountains.  But  being  a  learned  canonist, 
and  conversant  with  theology  and  the  Levantine  lan- 
guages, his  country  needed  his  services,  and  he  was 
call^  out  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions 
which  marked  the  national  councils  held  in  Paris  during 
the  years  1797  and  1801.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lat^ 
ter  year  he  resigned  his  sacerdotal  functions,  together 
with  abb^  Gregoire,  with  whom  he  was  intimatdy  ac- 
quainted, left  Paris  soon  thereafter,  and  retired  to  his 
itrm  at  Morteau.  Bbhop  Lecoz  then  bestowed  upon 
bim  the  title  of  honorary  canon  of  Be8an9on.  Molse 
died  at  Morteau  in  1813.  He  wrote :  RipoMU  critiquet 
a  pluskurs  questions  propoties  par  Its  incridule*  mcH 
Sena  tur  d^rt  endroUs  des  Livre*  Saints  (Paris,  1788, 
18mo) : — De  F  Opinion  de  M,  Grigoire  dans  U  prods  de 
Louis  XVL  (1801) ;  together  with  some  articles  in  the 
Amutks  de  la  Bdigionj  La  Chronique  ReUgieuse^  etc 
— Hoefer,  Nauv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Mokanna  (t  e.  the  Concealed)  is  the  name  of  a 
Uohammedan  prophet  who  flourished  about  A.D.  778. 
He  was  so  called  because,  as  the  Mohammedans  say,  ^  he 
shiouded  (torn  his  followers  the  excessive  glory  of  his 
homan  &ce  divine  with  a  golden  makk,"  He  was  the 
first  who  introdnoed  into  Tslamism  the  doctrine  of  the 
trntflnigntion  of  souls.  Mokanna  taught  that  God  had 
atsamed  a  human  form,  had  commanded  the  angels  to 
adore  the  first  man,  and  from  that  time  the  divine  nat- 
ure had  descended  from  prophet  to  prophet  to  Abu 
Moslem,  the  founder  of  the  Abassides,  and  finally  to  him- 
self. He  afterwards  added  the  Indian  dogma  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  human  and  divine  nature,  as  well  as 
the  metempeychoBis  adopted  by  the  Ghullats.  3ee  Mad- 
den, Hist,  of  the  Turkish  Emptrty  ii,  169.  See  Moham- 
medan Sects.     (E.P.W.) 

Moket,  Richard,  an  English  theologian,  was  bom 
Id  Dorsetshire  in  1578,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford 
University,  of  which  he  finally  became  fellow  and  doc- 
tor, distinctions  that  opened  to  him  several  prominent 
positions,  of  which  he  finally  accepted  that  of  provost 
of  All-Souls*  College,  Oxford.  He  was  also  appointed 
one  of  the  royal  commissioners  to  supervise  ecclesias- 
tical afiairs.  He  translated  into  Latin  the  Liturgy, 
sundry  catechisms,  the  constitution,  and  several  other 
instruments  and  documents  relative  to  the  Anglican 
Church,  in  order  to  distribute  them  as  models  worthy 
of  imitatbn  by  foreign  Church  establishments.  The  col- 
lection was  printed  at  London  (1616,  folio).  But  it  had 
hardly  been  given  to  the  public  when  theologians  and 
schoolmen  raised  such  a  hue  and  cry  against  the  work 
as  finally  consigned  it  to  the  fire.  According  to  Heylin 
{life  ofLaudj  p.  70),  this  proscription  was  due  solely 
to  the  unintentional  omission  on  the  part  of  the  hapless 
tiinsiator  of  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  English 
Church.  The  whole  edition  of  his  work  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed. One  of  the  treatises  which  it  contained — De 
Pdita  Ecdesia  Anglicana — was  reprinted  at  London, 
1683, 8vo.  Moket  died  at  Oxford  in  1618.  See  Wood, 
Athena  Oxon,;  Koe{erfNouv,Biog,Genirale,8,v,\  Alli- 
bone.  Diet,  of  British  and  A  merican  A  uthorSf  s.  v. 

Mol,  Pbtbr  VAX,  a  Flem^h  painter,  was  bom  in 
Antwerp  in  1590.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens,  and 
painted,  in  the  style  of  his  master,  many  noted  works 
tor  the  churches  of  Flanders  and  Brabanu  In  the  ca- 
thedral of  Antwerp  is  his  Adoration  of  the  Jfagi,  which 
'»  a  superior  work.  Another  remarkable  work  by  him 
was  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  representing  Christ 
after  the  Crucifixionj  with  the  Maiys,  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea,  and  John.  The  time  cf  his  death  is  unknown. 
See  SfooQer,Biogrcmhical  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,)L  574. 
(R.M.F.) 


Mola,  a  term  derived  fh)m  the  sacramental  immo- 
lation of  Christ,  alludes  to  the  middle  of  an  altar,  signed 
with  the  dedication  cross,  and  covering  the  sepulchre 
of  relics. — ^Walcott,  Sac  A  rchcBoL  s.  v. 

Mola,  Giovanni  Battiata,  a  French  painter  of 
the  Bolognese  school,  was  bom  about  1620,  and  was  a 
scholar  of  Albano.  He  copied  a  vast  work  of  Paul  Ver- 
onese for  cardinal  Bichi.  Lanzi  gives  but  one  example 
of  his  works  from  the  collection  of  the  marchesi  Rinuc- 
cini,  at  Florence,  the  Repose  in  Egypt,  Bfrs.  Jameson 
mentions  a  fine  Holg  Familg  by  him  in  the  Louvre,  in 
which  the  Virgin  watches  with  upturned  eyes  while 
Joseph  and  the  Child  sleep.  Mola  died  in  1661.  See 
Lanzi,  Hist,  of  Painting,  transL  by  Roscoe,  iii,  92;  Mrs. 
Jameson,  Legends  qfthe  Madonnaj  p.  241.     (R,  M.  F.) 

Mola,  Pietro  Francesco,  an  embent  Italian 
painter  and  architect,  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Como 
in  1612.  He  studied  successively  under  Giuseppe  Al- 
bano and  Guercino.  In  his  earlier  life  the  works  of 
the  latter  master  were  greatly  admired  by  him,  but  sub- 
sequently he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  Titian  and  Veronese.  From  the  result  of  this  course 
of  study  he  formed  a  style  peculiar  to  himself,  combin- 
ing parts  of  all  those  ftom  whom  he  had  studied,  and 
his  fame  spread  throughout  all  Italy.  He  went  to 
Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X,  by  whom  he 
was  immediately  employed  in  executing  numerous 
works,  among  which  are  St,  Peter  deliveredfrom  Prison 
by  the  Angel  and  the  Conversion  of  StPaulj  in  the 
chapel  of  the  church  Del  Gesu.  He  was  also  patronized 
by  pope  Alexander  VII,  for  whom  he  painted,  in  the 
pontifical  palace  of  Monte  Cavallo,  his  most  celebrated 
work,  Joseph  making  himse{f  known  to  his  Brethren,  At 
Milan  are  two  of  his  most  admired  productions,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  della  Vita,  St,  John  in  the  Wilderness 
and  St,  Paul  the  Hermit,  Mrs.  Jameson  mentions  sev- 
eral works  by  this  artist,  among  which  are  Jacob  wrest- 
Ung  with  the  A  ngely  the  Meeting  qf  Jacob  and  Rachel, 
and  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  in  which  an  angel  is  disrob- 
ing the  Saviour.  Mola  died  suddenly  at  Rome  in  1668, 
while  preparing  to  set  out  for  Paris,  whither  he  had 
been  invited  by  the  king  of  France,  who  had  appointed 
him  court-painter,  with  a  liberal  pension.  See  Lanzi, 
Hist,  of  Painting,  transL  by  Roscoe,  i,  462;  u,  585;  iii, 
92 ;  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  qfthe  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  574 ;  Jame- 
son and  Eastlake,  History  of  our  Lord,  i,  151, 158,  297. 
(R.  M.  F.) 

Mola'dah  (Heb.  Moladah',  ^Y^  P°  Nehemiah 
M'lbb],  birth;  Sept,  MwXo^a  v.  r.  Miaiaid,  etc),  a 

city  in  the  southem  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  towards 
the  Edomitish  border  (Josh,  xv,  26),  which  fell  within 
the  portion  set  off  to  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  2;  1  Chron.  iv, 
28).  It  was  also  occupied  after  the  exile  (Nch.  xi,  26). 
Reland  {Palcsst,  p.  901)  thinks  it  was  the  Malatha 
(MoAo^a)  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant,  xviii,  6,  2)  as 
a  castle  of  Idumiea,  to  which  Agrippa  retired  in  chagrin 
after  his  return  from  Rome.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{Onomast,  s.  v.  'Apaftd)  allude  to  it  (MaXa^t)  as  a  place 
four  Roman  miles  distant  from  Arad,  which  latter  they 
describe  as  an  ancient  city  of  the  Amorites  situated  in 
the  wildemess  of  Kadesh,  and  twenty  miles  fVom  He- 
bron, on  the  road  to  Aila  (see  Rciland,  PaUest,  p.  885). 
At  a  later  period  Malatha  became  a  Roman  colony  (Re- 
land,  p.  231).  Dr.  Robinson  {Researches,  ii,  621)  finds 
the  locality  in  the  present  el-Milh,  first  observed  by 
Schubert  {Reise,  ii,  454),  consisting  of  extensive  rains 
with  a  well,  situated  at  the  required  distance  from  the 
site  of  Arad  (comp.  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  100).  The  pres- 
ent name,  signifying  "  salt,'*  has  little  afiSnity  with  the 
Heb.  appellation,  but  may  be  a  corruption  of  it  (Wilson, 
TMnds  of  the  Bible,  i,  346 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  885 ; 
Ritter,  PaL  und  Syr.  i,  124 ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel, 
p.  369  sq. ;  Stewart,  Tent  and  Khan,  p.  217). 

Molans,  Phtlibert  db,  founder  of  the  Order  qf 
St,  George,  was  bom  at  Molans,  France,  and  flourished 
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in  the  Uth  century.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  the  country.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip 
the  Bold,  took  him  into  his  service  as  ecyieny.  Molans 
followed  his  master  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  very 
useful  to  him.  In  return  for  his  efficiency,  the  duke 
appointed  him  general  inspector  of  the  ducal  arsenals. 
Molans  afterwards  went  again  to  Palestine,  and  is  said 
to  have  brought  back  the  remains  of  one  Su  George, 
presenting  these  relics  to  the  church  at  Rougemont, 
which  iuBtituted  special  services  in  honor  of  them.  In 
1390  Molans  established  an  order  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  alleged  martyr.  In  order  to  become  a  member 
of  this  association  one  had  to  be  a  native  of  the  duchy 
or  county  of  Burg^dy,  and  show  not  less  than  sixteen 
quarteriugs  on  his  shield.  Each  chevalier  of  St.  George 
had  to  take  a  vow  to  devote  his  life  and  fortune  to  the 
vindication  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
protection  of  the  oppressed,  the  virgins,  and  the  or- 
phans. The  distinctive  badge  of  the  order  was  a  gold 
image,  suspended  from  a  blue  ribbon,  and  representing 
St.  George  smiting  a  dragon  to  the  ground.  Although 
this  society  had  a  purely  moral  aim,  the  Besan^on  Par- 
liament persistently  dedined  to  legalize  iu  The  Order 
of  St.  Greorge  continued  in  France  until  the  Revolution. 
Historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  place  and  date  of 
Molans's  death.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  shroud- 
ed in  obscurity.  Great  Britain,  Bavaria,  Spain,  and  Rus- 
sia have  each,  in  turn,  created  an  Order  of  St.  George. 
See  Thomas  Yarin,  £tat  de  ViUustre  Cot\frSrie  de  Satnt- 
Georpet  en  1668;  Pointier  de  Gouhelans,  Statuts  de  VOr- 
dre  de  Satnt-GeorgeSj  avtc  la  liste  des  ChevaUers  depuis 
1890  (Beean^on,  1768,  8vo);  John  Mihier,  Bittorical 
and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Exitience  and  Character 
of  St^  George ;  Heylin,  History  ofSt,  George, — Hoefer, 
A'bttP.  Biog,  GhUrcde,  xxxv,  789. 

MolanoB,  Qerhard  "Walther,  a  German  Lu- 
theran theologian,  was  bom  at  Hameln,  on  the  Weser, 
Nov.  1, 1633.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Helm- 
st^t  under  Calixtus  (q.  v.).  In  1669  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  iu  the  University  of  Rinteln,  but 
in  1664  was  made  extraordinary,  and  soon  after  ordinary 
professor  of  theolog}'  in  the  same  university,  which  po- 
sition he  retained  until  1677.  In  the  mean  time  he 
published  various  works,  partly  mathematical,  partly 
theological.  Among  the  latter  we  notice  De  commum- 
catione  et  pradicatione  idiomattmy  qua  inter  aUa  osten- 
ditur  kunuounn  Christi  naiuram  extriitsecus  ommpoten- 
tem  appellari  poMse  (Rinteln,  1665),  quite  in  the  manner 
and  method  of  Calixtus.  In  1674  duke  John  Frederick 
of  Hanover  appointed  him  director  of  the  consistory  for 
that  province,  and  in  1677  he  became  abbot  of  the  con- 
vent of  Loccum.  He  was  very  active  in  promoting 
union  conferences  with  the  Reformed  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologians,  and,  although  without  success,  he  ac- 
quired the  well-earned  reputation  of  a  peace -maker. 
This  was  especiaUy  shown  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
French  Reformed,  whom  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  had  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  Germany.  Duke 
John  Frederick,  who  had  himself  returned  to  Roman- 
ism, wished  to  induce  Molanus  to  follow  his  example, 
but  the  latter  withstood  all  his  offers.  Having,  in  his 
efforts  for  a  imion  with  the  Romish  Church,  come  in 
contact  with  Bossui^t,  Molanus  conceded  that  the  Eu- 
charist "quodammodo  proprie  dici  sacrificium;"  also 
that  "  de  conciliis  oBcumenicis  legitime  cclebratis  dico : 
Christus  nunquam  permittet  ut  ecclesia  universalis  in 
concilio  aliquid  fidei  contrarium  pronuntiet,"  etc.  Yet 
he  would  not  recognise  as  *Megitime  celebratum"*  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  had  condemned  the  Protestants 
without  a  hearing,  and  which  was  not  universally  rec- 
ognised, for  instance,  in  Germany.  Molanus  was  ac- 
cused of  having  gone  over  to  Romanism,  and  therefore 
published  in  his  defence  Miga  venalet «.  refutaU  calum- 
niiir.  etc  (1698).  He  died  Sept,  7, 1722.  SeeJ.v.  Esi- 
nem,  Leben  G,  W,  Molani  (Magdeb.  1724,  8vo)  *,  Kapp, 
SamnUung  einige  Brie/e  uber  d,  Vereinigung  d,  luth.  u. 
r^.  Theol,  (Leips.  1746,  8vo) ;  Schlegel,  Kirchen^esch. 


d.  18^  Jahrk  i,  659  sq.;  ii,  213  iq.;  Schidckh,  Kini- 
o^e*cA.vii,88,108  6q.    (.J.N.  P.) 

Molanus  (Vermenlen),  John,  a  Belgian  the- 
ologian of  some  note,  was  bom  at  Lille  in  1533.  He 
was  educated  at  Louvain,  and  there  obtained  the  doc- 
torate in  1570,  and  then  taught  theology  for  several 
years.  By  difjferent  publications  he  called  attention  to 
his  learning,  and  gradually  gained  favor  at  the  court 
and  at  Rome.  He  was  made  a  canon  of  the  church  of 
St  Peter,  and  director  of  a  seminary  then  founded  at 
Louvain.  He  died  Sept  18, 1585.  Baronios  pays  him 
great  homage  in  the  preface  to  his  Afartyrologe  Ro- 
main,  Molanus  published:  De  Picturis  et  Imagimam 
tacrii  (Louvain,  1570, 1574, 1595,  8vo) :  — />c  Bistoria 
sacrarum  Imagimim  et  Picturarunty  lib.  It;  Theologie 
des  peintres,  iadpteurSf  et  dessinateurs  (Paris,  1765, 
12mo) :— A  males  urbis  Louvamensis  ac  obsidioms  OHms 
hittoria  (Louvain,  1572,  AU))'.—Calendarium  Ecdestas- 
ticum  (Anvers,  1574, 12mo)  '.—Dejide  htereticis  servanda^ 
lib.  iii ;  quartus  item  defide  rebellibus  servanda^  et  qw- 
tus  dejide  ac  Juramento  qua  a  tyrannis  exiquantur  (Co- 
logne, 1584)  i—DepUs  Testamentis  (Cologne,  1584, 166]« 
8vo): — Theologia  practicte  Con^pendium  (Cologne,  1585, 
1590,  8vo): — Oratwnes  III  de  agnis  Dei,  de  deamU 
dandis  et  de  decimis  reeipiendis  (Cologne,  1587,  8vo) :-~ 
De  Canomcis,  lib.  iu  (Cologne,  1587,  8vo) :— Militia  sa- 
cra Ducum  ae  Princium  BrahanHa  cum  camotaL  Petri 
Lourvii  (Anvers,  1592, 8vo) : — Medicontm  ecdesiasHetm 
Diarium  (Louvain,  1595,  8vo)  '^—BibHofheca  materia- 
rum  Thechgica  qua  a  quibus  auctorUmSf  quum  aiOiquit, 
tum  reeentioribuSf  sint  pertractm  (Cologne,  1618, 4to).— 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GMrale,  s.  v. 

Molay,  Jacques  de,  the  last  grand-master  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  was  bora  about  the  year  1244  in  Bor- 
gundy,  of  the  families  of  Longvic  and  Raon.  He  was 
admitted  to  hb  order  at  Baime,  in  the  diocese  of  Ao- 
tun.  Of  his  subsequent  history  but  little  is  known  an> 
til  he  was  promoted  to  the  grand-mastership  about  the 
year  1298.  Pierre  Dupuy,  a  French  writer,  insinuatts 
that  he  did  not  obtain  his  election  by  hb  own  merits, 
but  through  the  intrigues  c^  the  nobility  of  France.  If 
this  were  true  it  might  aocotmt  for  the  suspidons  and 
fears  which  animated  Philip  lY.  against  the  estahtisb- 
roent  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  in  France  just  at  this 
time,  when  monarchy  was  endeavoring  to  rear  itaelf  on 
the  political  abasement  of  the  Church  and  the  feudal 
lordships.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prove  this  assertion, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  nobility  of  France 
could  influence  an  election  contested  at  such  a  dis- 
tance. The  affairs  of  Christianity  in  the  East  woe 
at  this  time  in  a  grievous  condition.  Several  impor- 
tant towns  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans. Many  of  the  last  defenders  of  the  Cross  had  per- 
ished. One  of  the  most  illustrious  grand-masters  of  the 
order  had  recently  died.  Syria  was  lost  to  the  Chris- 
tian arms,  and  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  had  taken 
refuge  in  Cyprus  and  Tortosa,  wheiice  they  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  See,  the  princes  and  people  of 
Europe.  All  Europe  being  engaged  in  great  internal 
contests  —  monarchy  and  feudalism  and  the  Church 
arrayed  against  each  other — help  was  looked  for  in 
vain  by  the  poor  Christians  of  the  East  Besides, 
the  Cross  had  not  fallen  in  Palestine  without  embit- 
tering numbers  against  the  cause,  leading  many  to  ssy 
that  men  should  not  persist  in  a  contest  which  God 
himself  had  abandoned^  Jacques  de  Molay,  however, 
had  no  sooner  been  put  at  the  helm  than  be  went  fot- 
ward  with  his  task.  He  did  not  wait  for  succor  from 
Europe,  but  endeavored  to  derive  some  benefit  finom  the 
projects  of  the  Mogul  Tartars  of  Persia  against  Egypt 
and  Syria;  so  that  in  the  spring  of  12^  when  the 
grand  khan  assembled  a  powerful,  force,  Jacques  de 
Molay  commanded  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Tartar  army. 
With  the  troops  confided  to  him  he  invaded  Sjrria,  and 
subsequently,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Tartar  genercl, 
recovered  Jcnisalem  from  the  infidels.    This  unexped- 
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ed  event  iras  received  with  delight  by  the  ChriBtiAn 
worid.  The  Mogul  Tartars,  oounselled  doubtleei  by 
tome  of  the  Chrfetian  chiefii»  sent  measengen  to  Eu- 
rope, to  the  pope  and  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
mging  them  to  engage  in  a  new  omsade,  which  should 
strike  a  final  blow  at  the  Mohammedan  power  in  the 
East  But  the  Tartar  messengetB  had  scarcely  returned 
before  reverses  and  treason  had  deetroyed  the  army  of 
the  gFuid  khan.  Jerusalem  was  lost  in  1800,  and  the 
Templars  under  Jacques  de  Molay  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire to  the  isUttd  of  Tortosa,  near  Tripoli,  whence  they 
ooakl  simply  watch  and  harass  the  movements  of  the 
eneny.  But  in  1802  they  were  finally  surprised  and 
delested,  and  the  grand-master,  with  those  that  re- 
maiMd  of  the  order,  took  refuge  in  Cyprus,  now  i|nd 
tben  renewing  the  contest  by  sudden  incursions  upon 
the  Mohammedans.  The  brother  and  successor  of  the 
grmd  khan  sdll  looked  for  aid  from  Europe,  and  even 
approached  the  pope,  but  the  replies  were  evasive. 
Philip  IV,  in  his  auempt  to  check  the  feudal  power 
and  all  ecclesiastical  control,  feared  that  the  papacy 
might  recover,  in  an  institution  like  that  of  the  Temple, 
the  militaiy  force  it  Deeded  to  defend  its  theocracy.  He 
dreaded  leaving  to  the  nobility  an  order  so  entirely  filled 
with  its  members  and  benefits,  and  an  organized  consti- 
totioa  ss  a  means  of  rallying  and  defence;  for  the  Tem- 
plazs  had  become  in  almost  every  kingdom  of  the  West 
a  formidable  republic,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  an- 
imated by  the  closest  corporate  spirit,  under  the  severest 
mtemal  discipline,  and  an  all-pervading  organization; 
independent  alike  of  the  civil  power  and  of  the  spiritual 
hierarchy;  possessing  fifteen  thousand  of  the  bravest 
and  beat-teained  soldiers  in  the  world,  armed  and  ao- 
eootred  in  the  most  splendid  fashion  of  the  time,  ready 
at  the  snmnaons  of  the  grand-master  to  embark  on  any 
Mfrice,  their  one  aim  being  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
order.  Philip,  fearing  the  strength  and  the  wealth  of 
the  order,  claiming  allegiance  ondy  to  the  pope,  as  the 
Bopreme  head  of  the  Church,  and  greatly  desirous  of 
pomsaing  their  lands,  munitions,  arms,  ships,  and  treas- 
nrei,  determined  upon  its  destrucdon;  but,  lest  his  in- 
fineoee  might  be  overpowered  in  an  open  contest,  he  re- 
ntved  to  make  the  pope  his  instrumenL  A  new  cru- 
ttde,  he  saw  clearly,  would  only  revive  religious  pas- 
aoBs  farorable  to  the  Holy  See,  and  render  necessary, 
iariolable,  more  important,  and  more  powerful  still, 
these  soklier-monks;  consequently  Philip  promptly  op- 
poaed  the  opening  of  a  new  crusade.  June  6,  180(8, 
dement  V  summoned  the  grand-masters  of  the  Tem- 
pUrs  and  Hospitallers  to' Europe,  under  pretext  of  con- 
ioking  them  in  regard  to  the  proposed  crusade,  and 
Mse  previously  advanced  plans  for  uniting  the  two  or- 
den  of  Templars  and  Hospitallers.  Promptly  MoUy 
ntmned  to  Europe,  but  the  maimer  in  which  he  came 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  stifle  the  ambitious  designs  of 
hit  enemies.  With  sixty  of  the  most  distinguished 
knights  of  the  order  and  a  vast  amount  of  treasure,  he 
made  an  ostentatious  entry  into  Paris,  August,  1806, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  king  with  great  courtesy. 
If  De  Molay  had  been  of  a  less  generous  and  unsuspi- 
ciooa  chanu!ter,  he  would  have  understood  that  every 
motire  that  influenced  Philip  was  concentrated  in  great 
intensity  against  his  order.  The  grand-master,  lulled 
into  security  by  the  apparent  kindness  of  the  French 
king,  proceeded  to  Poitiers  to  pay  his  allegiance  to  the 
pope,  and  to  present  two  memorials  drawn  up  by  him- 
mU;  relative  to  the  sute  of  affairs  in  the  East,  and  the 
pn^ccted  union  of  the  different  existent  military  ordiers, 
whidi  he  opposed  on  the  ground  that  by  such  act  their 
power  would  only  be  augmented,  and  thus  consequently 
pci^voke  greater  envy,  of  which  even  now  there  was 
■nore  than  enough ;  and,  so  far  fVom  suppressing  pre- 
^riiling  jealousies  among  the  knights,  it  would  only 
^bitter  the  strife  among  the  brethren,  and  cause  more 
I'^VHnt  collisions.  He  begged  the  pope  to  examine 
jntothesinister  rumors  which  had  spread  abroad  concern- 
ing the  faith,  morals,  and  secret  mysteries  of  the  order; 
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for  they  had  been  accused  of  treachery,  murder,  idoU- 
try,  Islamism,  and  many  other  villainies ;  and  demanded 
a  rigid  investigation,  in  order  that,  if  proved  innocent, 
they  might  receive  public  absolution ;  if  culpable,  suffer 
condemnation.  Under  these  pretexts,  Philip  strongly 
urged  the  pope  to  proceed  against  the  Temple,  and  the 
latter,  finally  yielding  to  the  king*s  importunity  and 
direats,  iiuiugurated  the  investigation,  and  sent  to  Philip 
for  all  possible  information.  Philip  adffected  to  take  the 
request  for  information  as  a  permission  to  proceed  against 
the  order  himselfl  According,  on  Oct.  18, 1807,  every 
Templar  in  the  realm  was  made  a  prisoner.  Jacques 
de  Molay  was  seized  in  the  house  of  the  Temple,  and 
summoned  before  the  Inquisition  of  France,  Oct.  24, 
1807.  According  to  the  report  of  his  interrogatory,  he 
made  full  confession  of  having  denied  Christ,  and  of 
having  been  guilty  of  other  crimes.  Confession  was 
bribed  out  of  some  by  offers  of  indulgence ;  wrung  from 
others  by  the  dread  of  torture,  or  by  actual  torture. 
The  pope,  enraged  by  the  king's  liberty,  suspended  the 
powers  of  the  inquisitor,  and  forbade  the  bishops  to  con- 
tinue their  proceedings  against  the  Temple.  Philip 
lY  simulated  ready  and  comfdete  submission;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  urged  all  the  princes  of  Europe  to 
follow  his  example,  endeavored  to  embitter  the  French 
against  the  Templars,  and  finally  invented  a  circular 
letter  from  the  grand-master  to  all  the  brethren  and 
subjects  in  prison,  advising  them  to  acknowledge  the 
crimes  he  himself  had  confessed.  Aug.  20, 1808,  Jacques 
de  Molay  himself  was  subjected  to  a  second  examina- 
tion by  a  special  comimssion  of  cardinals  and  agents  of 
the  king;  but  as  the  commission  proved  very  treachery 
ous  in  their  conduct  towards  him,  he  finally  tired  of  the 
proceedings,  and  demanded  that  he  be  brought  before 
the  Roman  pontiff;  **  for,**  said  he,  "  to  the  pope  alone 
belongs  the  power  of  judging  the  grand-master  of  the 
order,  and  to  his  judgment  I  refer.**  March  2, 1810,  he 
was  again  summoned  by  the  papal  commission,  but  per- 
sisted in  his  determiimtion  to  be  judged  by  the  pope 
only.  While  the  papal  commission  was  still  in  session, 
Philip  IV,  tiring  of  their  slow  progress,  and  fearing  that 
the  power  of  the  Temple  was  not  yet  crushed,  sum- 
moned fifty-four  more  of  the  Templars  before  a  council 
at  Paris,  and  caused  them  to  be  burned  the  same  day, 
May  11, 1810.  The  pope  now  became  anxious  for  his 
own  authority,  appointed  a  new  cooomission  to  hasten 
a  decision  in  the  case  of  Jacques  de  Molay,  and  he  was 
by  it  condemned  to  death.  Just  as  the  faital  sentence 
was  about  to  be  pronounced,  De  Molay  arose,  and  in  a 
calm,  clear  voice  thus  addressed  his  judges :  "  Before 
heaven  and  earth,  on  the  verge  of  death,  where  the 
least  falsehood  bears  like  ao  intolerable  weight  upon 
the  soul,  I  protest  that  we  have  richly  deserved  death, 
not  on  account  of  any  heresy  or  sin  of  which  we  our- 
selves or  our  order  have  been  guilty,  but  because  we 
have  yielded,  to  save  our  lives,  to  the  seductive  words 
of  the  pope  and  of  the  king;  and  so  by  our  confessions 
brought  shame  and  ruin  on  our  blameless,  holy,  and  or^ 
thodox  brotherhood.**  The  cardiruds  stood  confoimded, 
the  people  could  not  repress  a  profound  sympathy,  and 
the  assembly  was  hastily  broken  up  to  meet  another 
day.  But  the  king,  who  had  been  informed  of  all,  or- 
dered the  grand-master  to  be  burned  immediately.  He 
was  led  forth  to  the  flames,  a  feeble  old  man,  loaded 
with  fetters,  bent  and  whitened  by  age  and  captivi- 
ty. He  sustained  his  sufferings  with  perfect  firmness 
and  resolution,  protesting  to  the  end  in  fkvor  of  the 
iimocence  of  his  order,  and  perishing  bravely  —  the 
last  champion  of  Christianity  against  the  Orient,  the 
last  liberator  of  Jerusalem,  the  last  grand -master  of 
the  Temple.  See  Porter,  Hittory  of  the  Knights  of 
MctUay  i,  180,  190  sq.;  Sutherland,  AdtievemenU  of 
the  KmghU  of  Malta^  voL  i,  ch.  ix ;  Miluum,  History 
of  Latin  Christiamtyf  voL  vi,  bk.  xii,  ch.  i  and  ii ;  Hase, 
Church  History,  p.  819;  and  especially  the  excellent 
article  in  Hodfer,  Nouv,  Bioy,  GhtintUy  xxxv,  79  sq. 
(J.  P.  L.) 
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Molobo,  Solomon,  or  Diooo  Pires,  as  be  was  call- 
ed when  a  Marrano  or  Neo-Christian,  was  bom  about 
A.D.  1501  in  PortogaL  He  not  only  received  a  liberal 
education,  which  enabled  him  to  hold  a  state  office  as 
^'escrivao  aos  ouvidores  na  casa  da  suppUca^ao,"  but 
was  probably  also  made  acquainted  in  his  childhood 
with  Hebrew  and  Talmudic  lore,  as  he  is  the  author  of 
a  Hebrew  work  and  a  synagogal  poem  written  in  the 
Aramaic  language  (oomp.  ZuDz,Literaturffe8ck,  d,  tyna- 
gog,  Poisiey  p.  584).  About  this  time  a  man  named 
David  R^ubeni  appeared  in  the  court  of  the  king  of 
PortugaL  He  announced  that  he  had  come  from  India, 
and  was  sent  by  his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Jews,  to 
propose  an  alliance  in  order  to  recover  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  sultan  Solyman.  Many  of  the  Neo-Christians 
believed  in  him.  He  passed  through  Spain,  where  he 
made  many  proselytes;  into  France  to  Avignon,  and 
into  Italy.  He  inscribed  banners  with  the  holy  name 
of  God.  In  many  cities — Bologna,  Ferrara,  Mantua — 
numbers  believed  that  he  was  commissioned  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  army  of  Israel  He  even  had  an  interview 
with  pope  Clement  YIL  Coming  to  Portugal,  Molcho 
sought  his  acquaintance  in  order  to  tind  out  whether 
his  visionary  revelations,  which  had  all  Messianic  back- 
ground, were  in  harmony  with  RCubeni^s  commission. 
The  latter  treated  Molcho  very  coolly,  and  told  him 
that  his  military  commission  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  cabalistic  mysticism,  being  himself  no  adept  in  this 
branch  of  science.  Molcho,  however,  misunderstood 
KSubeni,  believing  as  he  did  that  this  prince  and  would- 
be  Messiah  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  since 
he  had  not  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  and  he  thus  apos- 
tatized to  Judaism,  performing  the  rite  of  circumcision 
himself,  which  operation  became  to  him  the  cause  of  a 
severe  sickness.  When  R^ubeni  was  acquainted  vrith 
this  fact  he  was  very  angry,  and  feared  that  he  might 
be  suspected  as  the  author  of  Molcho*s  apostasy.  The 
Jews  relate  that  Molcho  was  utterly  ignorant  while  he 
was  a  Christian ;  but  immediately  on  his  circumcision 
^the  Lord  gave  him  wisdom,  and  he  became  wiser  than 
all  men  in  a  very  short  time,  and  many  wondered  at 
him."  His  preaching  was  of  such  an  inspiring  elo- 
quence that  the  Jews  believed  it  to  be  dictated  by  an- 
gels. He  preached  Judaism  before  kings ;  even  pope 
Clement  VII  admitted  him  to  an  audience,  and  gave 
him  the  privilege  to  dwell  wherever  he  would.  Solo- 
mon Molcho  seems  to  have  been  permitted  to  pour  out 
bis  apocalyptic  rhapsodies  (pages  of  them  may  be  read 
in  the  Chronicles  ofR,  Joaqth  ben^othua  ben-Meirf  the 
Sephardi,  ii,  152-189)  without  restraint.  Bishops  and 
princes — the  bishop  of  Anoona  and  the  duke  of  Urbino, 
Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere  I — from  credulity,  curi- 
osity, or  compassion,  protected  him  against  his  enemies. 
Two  of  his  prophecies,  inundations  of  the  Tiber  in  Rome 
and  earthquakes  in  Lisbon,  could  hardly  fail  of  accom- 
plishment (the  former  took  place  October  8, 1530 ;  the 
latter,  January  26, 1531).  But  he  came  to  a  woful  end. 
He  attempted  to  convert  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  at 
Ratisbon;  but  Charlra  was  hard-hearted,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  put  in  prison  with  hb  friend  Riiubeni,  whom 
he  met  after  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome.  When 
peace  was  restored  with  Solyman  the  Turk,  the  emperor 
betook  himself  to  Italy,  and  both  prisoners  were  con- 
veyed to  Mantua.  Molcho,  who  was  an  object  rather 
for  a  lunatic  asylum  than  the  stake,  was  condemned  to 
be  burned  as  an  apostate  Christian.  ^With  a  bridle  on 
his  jaw-bones  to  prevent  his  speaking  to  the  people,"  as 
the  Jewish  chronicle  relates,  "they  brought  him  out, 
and  all  the  city  was  moved  about  him,  and  the  fire 
burned  before  him.  And  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  em- 
peror said,  *  Take  the  bridle  from  between  his  teeth,  for 
I  have  a  message  unto  him  from  the  king ;'  and  they 
did  so.  And  he  said  unto  him,  *  The  emperor  hath  sent 
me  unto  thee,  saying,  '*  If  thou  turn  from  thy  ways,  shalt 
thou  not  be  accepted  and  live  ?"  And  he  will  maintain 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  before  him ;  and  if  not,  evil  is 
determined  against  thee.*     But  be  answered  like  a 


saintlike  an  angel  of  God,  and  said, '  Becanse  I  walked 
in  that  religion,  my  heart  is  bitter  and  grieved;  and 
now  what  is  good  in  your  sight  do,  and  my  soul  shall 
return  unto  the  Father's  house  as  in  its  youth,  for  then 
it  will  be  better  with  it  than  now.'  He  was  cast  into 
the  fire,  and  the  Lord  smelled  the  sweet  savor,  and 
took  to  him  his  spotless  soul,  and  is  with  him  as  one 
brought  up  with  him,  ^joicing  always  befcMe  him." 
Molcho  died  in  November  or  De^mber,  1532 ;  yet  there 
wore  Jews  who  believed  that  the  fire  had  no  power  over 
him,  and  that  he  departed—God  only  knows  whither. 
Comp.  Basnage,  Hietoire  det  Jui/t  (EngL  tianslatioo), 
p.  722 ;  Undo,  History  qftke  Jews  tn  Spain  cmd  Porttt" 
gal,  p.  861  sq. ;  Milman,  History  qftke  Jews,  iii,  867  sq. ; 
The  Chromcks  qf  Rabbi  Joseph  ben^oshua  bm-Mar, 
the  Sephardi  (transU  from  the  Hebrew  into  English  br 
C.  H.  F.  BiaUobk)tzky,  London,  1836),  ii,  150-192 ;  Joet, 
Geschichte  d,  Judenthums  u,  «.  Sekten,  iii,  125 ;  Kayier- 
ling,  Gesckichte  der  Juden  in  Portugalj  p.  176  sq^  192  sq. ; 
Cassel,  LeitfadenJ^rjUdische  Gesckichte  tmd  IMeratmr 
(Berlin,  1872),  p.92  sq. ;  FUrst,  BUdioth.  Judaica,  ii,  387; 
Gr&tz,  GeschichU  der  Juden,  ix,  264>285;  the  same  in 
FFankers3foiiafMcAri/2(]856),p.205,241,2608q.  (KP.) 
Moldavia  and  'Wallachia,  two  states  forming 
the  80-caUed  Damtbian  Principcdities,  but  since  Decent 
ber  28, 1861,  united  under  one  prinoe  and  administratifm, 
are  now  officially  bearing  the  name  Rommasda,  We 
treat  them  unitedly  in  this  article,  as  this  is  the  custom 
generally  among  geographers. 

1.  Moldavia  (Ger.  Motdau,  Turk.  Bogdan  or  /Teror- 
ItiaJc)  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  £.  by  Russia,  on  the  S. 
by  W^allachia  and  the  Danube,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Austrian  empire.  Greatest  length  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  280  miles;  greatest  breadth,  128  miles;  area, 
20,118  square  miles;  population  about  2,000,000.  The 
country  forms,  geographically,  part  of  the  great  undoKt- 
ing  piutoral  plains  or  steppes  of  South  Russia,  except 
towards  the  west,  where  spurs  from  the  Carpatfaiau 
give  it  a  somewhat  mountainous  character.  It  b  wa- 
tered by  the  Pruth,  the  Sereth,  and  the  Danube,  and  is 
almost  everywhere  fertile.  The  forests  of  Moldavia  are 
also  of  great  extent  and  importance.  But  the  riches 
of  the  country  consist  mainly  in  its  cattle  and  hones, 
of  which  immense  numbers  are  reared  on  its  qilendid 
and  far-stretching  pastures.  Swine  and  she^  are  also 
numerous ;  and  the  rearing  of  bees,  owing  to  the  multi- 
tude of  lime-trees,  is  extensively  carried  on.  The  great 
plagues  of  the  land  are  locusts  and  earthquakes.  Min- 
erals and  precious  metals  are  said  to  be  abundant,  but 
they  have  not  as  yet  been  worked.  The  capital  is  Jassy, 
but  the  great  centre  of  trade  is  Galatz.  The  principal 
exports  are  wool,  lambskins,  hides,  feathers,  maize,  tar, 
tallow,  honey,  leeches,  cattle,  and  salt  (in  blocks);  the 
imports  are  chiefly  the  manufactured  products  of  West- 
em  Europe. 

2.  Wallachia,  the  larger  of  the  united  Danubian 
Principalities,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Austrian 
empire  and  Moldavia,  on  the  £.  and  S.  by  the  Danube, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Austrian  empire  and  the  Danube. 
Length  from  the  western  frontier  to  Cape  Kaliakra  on 
the  Black  Sea,  305  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  180  miles ; 
area,  27,980  square  miles;  population,  2,400,920.  llie 
greater  part  of  Wallachia  is  quite  flat ;  but  in  the  north, 
where  it  borders  on  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  it  grad- 
ually rises  up  into  a  great  mountain-wall,  impassable 
save  in  five  places.  It  is  desritute  of  wood  throughout 
almost  its  whole  extent,  and  (especially  along  the  bankb 
of  the  Danube)  is  covered  with  marshy  swamps  miles 
upon  miles  in  breadth.  The  principal  river  flowii^ 
through  the  country  is  the  Aluta,  which  joins  the  Dan- 
ube at  Nikopol.  The  climate  is  extreme ;  the  summer 
heats  are  intense,  while  in  winter  the  land  lies  under 
deep  snow  for  four  months.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  would 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  were  it  not  for  the  rava^s 
of  locusts  and  the  calamitous  summer  droughts.  The 
principal  products  are  com,  maize,  mUlet,  wine,  flax,  to- 
bacco, and  olive-oil.     The  vast  treeless  heaths  aOord 
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(Risceiumce  to  great  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 
As  in  Moldavia,  agriculture  is  an  important  branch  of 
industry.  In  minerals — especially  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  rock-aalt— the  soil  is  rich,  but  only  the  last  of  these 
is  extensively  worked.  The  imports  and  exports  are  the 
same  as  in  Moldavia.  In  both  oonntries  thej  might  be 
more  than  doubled,  as  scarody  one  half  of  the  soil,  which 
is  said  to  be  everywhere  good,  is  under  cultivation. 

8.  HiMtory. — In  ancient  times  what  now  constitutes 
Roumania  formed  an  important  part  of  Dacia.  At  the 
period  of  the  migration  of  nations,  and  in  the  following 
centuries,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  struggles  between  the 
Gothic,  Hunnic,  Bulgarian,  and  Slavic  races,  who  left 
their  traces  among  the  Boroanized  Dacian  inhabitants, 
and  helped  to  form  that  composite  people,  the  modem 
WaDachs,  who  in  the  11th  centuiy  were  converted  to 
the  Christiamty  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church.  Their 
inenrsiofis,  however,  frightfully  devastated  the  country. 
In  the  11th  century  the  Kumans,  a  Turkish  race,  estab- 
lished in  Moldavia  a  kingdom  of  their  own.  Two  cen- 
turies later  the  great  storm  of  Mongols  broke  over  the 
land.  It  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Nogai  Tartars, 
who  left  it  utterly  wasted,  so  that  only  in  the  forests  and 
mountains  was  any  trace  left  of  the  native  Wallachian 
population.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  a 
petty  Wallach  chief  of  Transylvania,  Radn  Negru  of 
Fogarasch,  entered  Wallachia,  took  possession  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  country,  divided  it  among  his  nobles,  founded 
a  senate  of  twelve  members  and  an  elective  monar^ 
chy,  and  graduaUy  conquered  the  whole  of  Wallachia. 
Rather  less  than  a  century  later  (1364)  a  similar  attempt, 
also  soeceasful,  was  made  by  a  Wallach  chief  of  the  Hun- 
garian Marmarosh,  of  the  name  of  Bogdan,  to  repeofde 
Bfoldavia.  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  both 
principalities  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  porte,  and  gradually  the  nobles  or  boyars  lost  the 
right  of  electing  their  own  ruler,  whose  office  was  bought 
in  Constantinople.  After  1711  the  Turks  governed  the 
countries  by  Fanariot  princes,  who  in  reality  only  farmed 
the  revenues,  enriched  themselves,  and  impoverished  the 
land.  In  1802  the  Russians  wrested  ftom  Turkey  the 
right  of  surveillance  over  the  principalities.  A  great 
nomber  of  the  nobles,  through  family  marriages  with 
the  Fanariots,  were  now  of  Greek  descent,  the  court 
toQgoe  was  Greek,  and  the  religions  and  political  sym- 
pathies of  the  country  were  the  same ;  hence  the  effort 
of  the  principalities  in  1821  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  Turkish  authority,  which  was  only  the  prelude  to 
the  greater  and  more  successful  struggle  in  Greece  itself. 
In  1822  Russia  forced  Turkey  to  choose  the  princes  or 
hospodars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  ttom  natives,  and 
not  from  the  corrupt  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  and  after 
1829  to  allow  them  to  bold  their  dignity  for  life.  The 
principalities  were  united,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
under  one  ruler  in  1858,  and  under  one  administration  in 
1861.  In  1866  the  Wallachians  refused  to  endorse  the 
reign  of  Cusa,  and,  with  the  consent  of  Turkey  and  the 
great  Powers,  prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollem  was  called 
to  govern  the  united  principalities.  He  was  the  first  to 
call  the  country  Roumamcu  To  this  day  (1875)  he  re- 
mains its  ruler. 

4.  Social  Condition, — The  Roumanians,  claiming  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Dacians,  betray  that 
origin  largely  in  their  language,  which  is  a  Latin  dia- 
lect, three  fourths  of  the  words  being  Latin  (the  Dacian 
has  disappeared),  the  other  fourth  being  made  up  of 
words  indicating  a  Grecian,  Gothic,  Slavic,  or  Turkish 
origin.  A  Grammatiea  Daah-Romcma  was  published 
by  Johann.  Alexi  (Vienna,  1826),  and  a  ffistoria  Litk- 
gum  DaoO'Romcma  by  Laurianus  (Vienna,  1849).  A 
large  Latin^Romanic-Hungarian  Dictionary  was  care- 
fully executed  by  the  bishop  of  Fogarasch,  Job.  Bob 
(Klansenbarg,  1889,  8  vols.>  The  nobles  of  the  land 
generally  speak  French,  and  indeed  French  ideas  and 
eoitnnM  are  in  favor  with  the  Roumanians,  particularly 
the  young.  Thoe  is  no  middle  class.  The  common 
peojiAe^  though  very  poor,  are  on  the  whole  good-hu-  j 


mored,  frugal,  sober,  and  cleanly;  murder  and  larceny 
are  almost  unknown.  Their  dwellings,  however,  are, 
as  may  be  supposed,  of  the  most  wretched  description; 
compoBed  chiefly  of  interlaced  willow-withes,  covered 
with  mud,  cane,  and  straw ;  and  often,  even  in  the  large 
towns,  they  are  only  of  mud;  a  cloak  serves  for  a  b^ 
and  the  whole  house-furniture  is  comprised  in  a  few 
kitchen  utensils.  The  education  of  the  country  is  not 
in  a  very  forward  condition,  but  promises  under  the 
present  administration  to  take  advanced  ground.  The 
trade  of  the  country  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreign- 
ers, especially  Jews,  who  fare  badly.  Gypsy  communi- 
ties are  an  important  element  in  the  population;  up- 
wards of  150,000  of  this  mysterious  race  are  serfk  be- 
longing to  the  rich  boyars  and  the  monasteries.  In 
18^  about  80,000  were  emancipated,  and  settled  in  col- 
onies in  different  parts  of  the  land ;  they  are  ruled  by  a 
Bataf,  or  king,  of  their  own  choice,  of  which  every 
gypsy  village  has  one :  they  call  themselves  RonmUkhel 
or  RonutL 

5.  Religion,— (I)  EedesiastieaJ  Status,— The  esublish- 
ed  religion  of  *'  Roumania"  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church, 
but  all  forms  of  Christianity  are  tolerated,  and  their  pro- 
fessors ei^oy  equal  political  rights.  At  ^e  head  of  the 
Greek  clergy  stands  a  metropolitan  archbishop  chosen 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  different  estates,  con- 
firmed in  his  office  by  the  prince,  and  serving  4,275,000 
members.  Every  bishop  b  asdsted  by  a  council  of 
clergy,  and  has  a  seminary  for  priests;  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  preaching  clergy  is  the  Proto-papa  of 
the  diocese.  -  In  Moldavia  there  are  1795  churches,  8268 
priests,  and  491  deacons ;  also  7622  married  secular  cler- 
gy and  60  monasteries,  of  which  the  richest  is  that  of 
Niamtz,  with  ldO(f  monks.  In  Wallachia  there  are  4171 
churches  (of  which  2587  are  wooden),  86,638  persons 
belonging  to  the  families  of  married  priests,  10,749  dea- 
cons, 9500  monks  and  nuns,  and  202  monasteries  and 
nunneries.  The  property  belonging  to  the  priesthood 
of  the  principalities  is  immense,  and  at  present  (1875) 
efforts  are  being  made  by  the  government  to  have  it 
secularized.  The  Roumanians  are  very  superstitious, 
and  care  little  for  human  life.  The  catechism  of  their 
morals  contains  scarcely  anything  more  than  fasting 
and  hospitality.  They  hate  all  foreigners  except  the 
Latin  races,  and  are  especially  severe  against  the  Jews, 
who  are  there  in  large  numbers,  and  are  invaluable  for 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  They  number 
over  400,000.  Public  persecutions  against  Jews  have 
continued  until  very  recently,  and  in  consequence  the 
great  powers  have  threatened  armed  intervention.  The 
United  States  has  pursued  a  humane  policy  in  selects 
ing  a  Jewish  representative.  (2)  Evangelism, — Christi- 
anity must  have  eariy  made  its  way  to  these  parts,  and 
been  strengthened  during  Gothic  invasion.  St.  Nicetas, 
who  flourished  about  400,  is  regarded  as  the  apostle  of 
Roumania.  The  barbarians  in  part  removed  Christian 
influences,  and  in  861  Cyril  attempted  anew  the  Chris- 
tianizing of  the  people,  especially  the  Bulgarians. 
In  consequence  the  Slavonian  language  secured  a  foot- 
hold, and  in  the  conflict  between  Constantinople  and 
Rome  thb  Danubian  country  sided  with  the  Eastern 
Church.  Rome  made  repeated  efforts  to  regain  her 
bold,  but  inefRectually.  For  political  reasons  princes 
now  and  then  favored  Rome,  but  in  the  15th  century, 
when  it  became  a  dependency  of  the  Turks,  the  Greek 
Church  gained  absolute  adherence.  In  the  days  of  the 
Reformation  Wallachia  remained  unmoved,  but  in  Mol- 
davia John  Heradides  (Jacob  Basilius),  an  adventurer 
who  had  gained  the  throne,  favored  Protestantism 
(1561-68).  Twenty  years  later  the  prince  was  again 
Protestant  — Jankcd  Sass,  <Hhe  Lutheran''  (f  1584). 
From  that  time  but  Uttle  was  heard  for  Protestantism, 
and  even  to-day,  though  ruled  by  a  Prussian  prince, 
there  b  only  1  Protestant  for  6  Armenians,  50  Roman- 
ists, 1450  Greek  Catholics,  and  280  Jews.  Protestant 
societies  exist  at  Bucharest  (one  Lutheran  and  one  Re- 
formed), at  Crajona,  in  Wallachia,  and  at  Jassy  and 
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GiUti,  in  HoldivU.  Boida  tben,  PntMUnli  live 
Katleml  in  different  plac««.  See  Hichel  de  Koyalm'- 
tcbui,  Hiaoirt  de  la  Valadae,  de  ta  Moldatie,  H  ia 
Falaitia  TrwudaimbiaiM;  the  Rrpmit  of  the  Gtaunia 
Adolphoi  Society,  Sl  John,  in  Lotd.  Aoad,  Aug.  IS, 
1874,  p.  181 ;  Pior.  Welle,  in  MOX.  Qu.  Rev.  Jao.  187B, 
tzui;  Stanley, »»(.  C». p. lOi,    (J.H.WO 

Holdenhairer,  Johahh  Hkiiibick  Uaitiei,  ■ 
Gennon  theologiMo,  mi  born  at  Helle,  Oct.  !9,  1709. 
He  «u  educated  at  the  "Ctdtt^nm  Fiideiidaiiuin," 
and  later  at  the  Univemcy  of  KOnigriwrg,  where  be 
waa  a  diligent  (tadent  in  ancient  tangua^tt,  eepecially 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  He  was  appoinled  in  1788 
deacon  at  Sreuibnrg,  and  in  17B7  to  the  Sackheinache 
Eirche  at  KSnigBbeig,  bat  had  very  many  difflcultieain 
tbia  new  pontion,  and  did  not  lire  in  hannony  with  hii 
colleagues.  He  therefore  gladly  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Univeinty  of  KHnigeberg  aa  profeMoi  of  divinilj  in 
1744.  He  published  there  in  1746  his  lalrodtuHo  »  B- 
irve  Km^  VtleTU  tl  Nopi  TettOToenti,  of  which  Home 
Mys  that  few  treatises  of  (he  kind  are  more  useful  than 
this.  He  shows  the  canonical  authoiitj  of  the  Bible  in 
general,  and  treats  of  the  author,  time  of  writing,  argu- 
ment, scope,  chronology,  etc,  of  each  book  in  particu- 
lar. He  was  appointed  in  1756  eccloiasticBl  counsellor, 
and  also  librarian  of  the  Wallenrodache  library.  He 
lecared  a  call  in  ITBA  aa  minister  to  Hamburg,  where 
he  died,  April  8,  IT90.  Besides  several  contributions  to 
Journals,  be  published  Diu.  I  et  II  Acta  apotUli  Paali 
chrvKoloj/kt  digeUa  {KOnigsberg,  1744,  4lo)  i—EiiileU- 
mff  it  die  A  UirMlmer  der  jEggpten,  Judet,  Griedten, 
uad  ROner  (ilud.  1754,  8vo) :— OritndSala  Eriibilenatg. 
at  der  tckmrm  aUUai  der  teOigiii  Btcher  da  neuen 
TalaiHaili  (Ldpiig  nnd  KQnigsberg,  1768-70,  4  vols.): 
— BetracfiiungeH  ii6er  dot  Vaienaurr  (Hamburg,  17Gfi^ 
Bvo) : — /fauptialtall  der  Beiracll/aiigai  filer  die  Beilt- 
vahrhrittK,  adda  in  dea  MattU^/t-BtUtmidea  tn  der 
DonJdrcke  1766-88  vorgelmgtn  vrnrden  tiad  (Hamburg, 
1768,Bvo):— i>«rflfX/'PaBWim  dU  SCner,  nach  dem 
Cnmdlrxt  libertettt,  lAit  ErHSrTnffai  nnd  A  nmerhaig- 
en  (ibid.  17T0,  gr.  Sro).  He  also  translated  and  wrote 
commentaries  on  all  the  most  impnrtaot  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  Aur- 
Jiikriiche  Priffmg  deeJUnfim  Fragmentt  avi  der  Wolf- 
rttb^tttlKheii BSiHothek  eon  der  Avferilehinig  Jem  dureh 
teeliAe  lU^tncA  die  At^feniehmffigetciiciUe  Chritii  be- 
tiatigt  latd  eri&itert  uird  (Hamburg,  1779,  8vo):— 
AuifilArliche  PrB/mg  del  driOet  Fragmenli  am  der 
Wal/enbSOelttAen  Bibliotiei,  von  dem  Durchgai^  der 
Iiradilett  dartk't  ratie  Meer  (ibid.  1779,  Svo):—Aai- 
JHhrlicie  PrSfimg  dt>  tweilen  Fragmetdt  caii  der 
WotfabBadKhen  BibUoUiei  son  der  VnmiglidikeU  emer 
0£h^rw^^  die  atle  Meruchen  avf  eine  geffrHndete  A  rt 
jjuuim  k6<mm  (ibid.  1782,  gr.  9vo):  —  Der  Haapl- 
cwtck  da  Ltidem  and  SUrteat  Jem  (Ktithen,  1787, 
Svo).  See  DOcing,  Gdehrte  Theol  DeatitMiadi,  ii, 
657-62. 

Mole  i*  the  rendering  in  the  Autb.  Ten.  Ot  the 
Heb.  nsi^sn,  timke'twlh,  in  Lev.  xi,  30,  where,  how- 
ever. It  probably  signiflea  soihe  spedes  of  the  Utard 
tribe:  but  in  Lev.  xi,  IS ;  Dent,  xiv,  16,  it  is  rendered 
"awan,"  where  it  avidenUy  refers  to  some  kind  of  MnJ. 
It  thus  appeara  to  denote  two  very  different  kinds  oT 
animal,  bat  in  ndther  case  the  mole.  See  Cham  EutoNi 
Swan.  The  mole  ia  thought  to  be  repreaented  by  the 
Heb.  Ish,  cho'ied,  rendered  "  weasel"  in  Lev.  zi,  S9. 
This  is  an  animal  very  abundant  in  Palestine.  Bee 
WitASEi.  The  word  elsewhere  occnis  only  in  the  dif- 
ficult expreseloQ,  Isa.  ii,  20,  ni^B  IB"^,  tachpKor'  pt- 
nth'  (if  regarded  as  two  words,  perhaps  ta  the  hole  of 
tke  rod  or  burrowers,  Sept.  roic  pirnioicYulg.  Itilpot, 
Auth.  Yers.  "to  the  moles"),  which  Geaenius  (Com' 
meat,  ad  ]oc)  thinks  should  be  poluted  as  one  word, 
r<1*lD*lS<nV,  laciapharpavlh',  indicating  on  animal, 
f^^^Brt  dtapiarperah',  so  called  from  digging  into 
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the  walls  of  houses  pnDmbly  the  mi,  a  craatsre  CDot- 
mon  in  every  habitable  part  of  the  woiM. 

Many  acholan  "  consider  the  liawdXaC  of  the  Greeks 
to  be  the  creatine  intended  by  at  least  tbe  first  at  ike 
above  Hebrew  words.  Wbetber  this  waa  what  Bnten 
cootogists  would  call  a  aioig  ia,  however,  ntber  doobdtaL 
Aristotle,  in  bis  history  of  the  (up(iltix,evidenlly  derived 
from  penonal  and  careful  examination,  deacfibes  it  as 
absolutely  blind.  Now  tbe  eyea  lA  our  oomiDon  male 
{Talpa  A'urvpau),  thoogb  they  are  very  minute^  and  id 
imbedded  in  tbe  fur  as  to  be  readily  OT^ooked  t^  aon- 
siny  ezaminn,  are  diatincify  open,  and  could  DOC  eacape 
Che  deteetkm  of  aa  Mcuratc  a  phynokigiat  aa  Aiistoile. 
Hence  it  haa  been  supposed  that  tbe  a^mlax  cooU  not 
have  been  a  ro^;  and  another  aoinul  baa  been  found 
to  inhatnt  tbe  east  of  Europe  and  weat  of  Amb,  which, 
while  poeseeaing  much  of  the  form,  and  even  the  pecul- 
iar itnictiira  of  the  molea,  together  with  tfaeir  bomiw- 
iag  powers,  is  abstdutely  and  totally  vibiI  of  si^it,  the 
eyes,  which  are  mdiuientar;  specka,  being  completely 
covered  by  the  skin  of  tin  boe,  wtuicb  b  quite  inpn- 
foralA.  For  a  while  it  aeemed  eotain  that  tlua  waa  the 
erentuie  intended ;  and  aooordingly  the  ganna  waa  tedi- 
nically  tunned  Atpalax  by  Olivier,  the  apcifif  ncdi^ 
ing  the  appellation  of  igpUue,  But  still  more  recenlty 
a  spedea  of  true  mole,  now  called  TVi^a  mko,  has  bem 
discovered  inbabiling  Greece,  in  which  the  eyes  are  ai 
minute,  and  as  usdea,  because  as  completely  oorend 
1^  the  skin,  as  in  the  aiptddr.  As  the  aepaha  ii 
larger  and  more  conaplcDoua  than  the  blind  la^a,  which, 
■DOfeover,  appeara  lo  be  rare,  on  the  aaanmptioo  that 
the  former  ia  the  (wsHssstfA  we  here  devote  >  few  wnrdi 
lo  its  ^ipaarance  and  habits.  It  belongs  to  the  lamily 
Mtaida  among  the  Rodeutt,  and  is  in  tact  a  rat  under  the 
guise  of  a  mote.  Hence  it  has  been  called  the  mideHiI. 
The  animal  ia  Utxa  eight  inchee  to  a  foot  in  length, 
with  a  great  round  head,  no  exlemsl  ears  or  eyes,  tbe 
nostrils  opening  beneath,  the  limbs  vei;  shwt,  with 
strong  nails  formed  for  digging ;  the  body  dotbed  with 
a  short,  thick,  soft  fur  of  an  ashy  hue,  and  the  naked 
sldn  of  tbe  mimls  white.  It  is  pattieulaiiy  abondact 
in  the  sooth  of  Kussia,  excavating  the  amiace  of  the 
vast  steppes  or  level  plaiui,  and  fMming  ksig  barovs 
beneath  the  tuif,  with  many  lateral  luniacatioDa.  The 
object  of  ita  puisoit  is  not  earthworma  or  suUenaDHHa 
larvB,  which  form  the  prejr  of  tbe  ttne  HMde;  for  the 
mole-rat  is  exduivelj  a  Tegelable  leeder,  and  it  dtivta 


Blind  Hole-iac—^qnlas  ti^iMii*. 
its  runs  solely  fbr  bulbs  and  nwla,  eqiecially  f«  (he 
fle^y  root  of  an  umbdUferons  plant,  the  darropIifUiim. 
At  frequent  interval*  the  tniniw  come*  to  the  snrfare 
of  the  Biul,  and  here  biltocks  are  cast  Dp  a  oinple  of 
yards  in  circumference,  and  of  propoitimate  hegbL 
Altogether  its  work  cknely  imiules  that  of  the  iMdr, 
but  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale.  It  is  said  to  work  en- 
ergetically and  rapidly,  and  on  the  aiqiniach  of  an  n). 
emy,  of  which  it  is  warned  probably  by  an  acute  seme 
of  smell,  it  instantly  luma  downward  and  peuelnm 
the  earth  perpendicularly.    It  U  said  to  devour  ccn. 
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tod  to  gather  laigte  qnantltiea,  which  it  lays  ap  in  its 
deeper  galleries  lor  winter  supply,  in  this  respect  agre^ 
ing  with  many  other  of  the  Mwridm*  Like  the  mole,  it 
cin  proceed  forward  or  backward  in  its  barrow  with 
equsl  cderity.  During  the  early  hours  of  the  day  a 
pair  may  often  be  seen  near  the  entrance  of  a  hole, 
btsking  in  the  son,  bat  instantly  disappearing  on  alarm. 
The  kMt  noise  excites  it;  though  it  cannot  see,  it  lifts 
its  head  to  listen,  in  a  menacing  attitude,  and  if  its  re- 
trest  is  cat  <^  it  becomes  animated  with  rage  and  feroc- 
ity, norting  and  gnashing  its  teeth,  and  biting  severely, 
jret  uttering  no  cry,  even  when  wounded.  The  supers 
stitiotts  peasants  of  the  Ukraine  believe  that  miraculous 
besling  powers  are  communicated  to  the  hand  which 
his  sdfocated  one  of  these  creatures.  The  specimens 
which  have  been  brought  from  Syria  are  smaller,  and 
miy  possibly  possess  specific  distinctness.  Haaselqust 
testifies  to  their  abandanoe  on  the  plains  of  Shiuron. 
He  had  never  seen  any  ground  so  cast  up  by  moles  as 
in  the  region  between  Bamah  and  JafEa.  The  mole- 
hills were  scarcely  a  yard  apart  {Trav,  p.  120). 

"The  other  term,  chaphorperoth,  rendered  *  moles'  in 
Isa.  ii,  20^  is  rather  a  descriptive  periphrase  than  an  ap- 
pellttive.  It  might  be  literally  rendered  Uhe  dig- 
holes.'  The  Sept.  has  adopted  a  different  construction : 
' —  his  idols  .  .  .  which  he  had  made  for  the  purpose 
of  bowing  down  to  the  vanities^  to  the  bats.'  Perhaps 
the  words  may  be  taken  generically,  of  any  creatures 
which  barrow  in  ruined  and  desolate  places.  Travellers 
deseribe  the  ruins  of  Babylon  *  as  perforated  throughout 
with  cavities  which  are  inhabited  by  doleftd  creatures.' 
Baddi^ham  speaks  of  the  'dens  of  wild  beasts,'  the 
'qoantities  of  porcapine  quills'  in  the  cavities,  and  the 
nombers  of  bats  and  owls  {Trac,  ii,  80).  'These  sou- 
tensios,'  observes  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  *are  now  the 
fcfoge  of  jackals  and  other  savage  aniinals'  {Trav,  ii, 
342>  <  The  mound,'  says  mai^  Keppel, '  was  full  of 
Inge  holes  .  •  .  strewed  with  the  carcasses  and  skele- 
toos  ofaoimals  recently  killed' (iVor.  1,180).  The  total 
and  final  degradation  of  idols,  and  their  removal  oat  of 
sij^t  and  remembrance,  we  may  understand  by  the 
phiases  employed"  (Fairbaim). 

liol6,  FBAS9018  B^^  a  French  comedian,  de- 
mands our  notice  for  his  impious  conduct  during  the 
great  French  RevolatioD.  Md^  who  was  bom  at  Plms 
in  1794,  had  made  his  d^but  on  the  stage  in  1754,  and 
gained  great  notoriety  as  an  actor  after  1760.  He  had 
a  loDd  heart  and  lovely  disposition,  and  therefore  be- 
came a  favorite  with  all  who  knew  him.  But  he  was 
as  blssphemons  as  he  was  kind-hearted ;  and,  without  a 
hope  of  a  hereafter,  he  sought  openly  to  bring  reproach 
opoa  the  cause  of  God.  Daring  the  progress  of  the 
Revobition  he  became  an  associate  of  the  Jacobins,  and 
impioQsly  offidated  in  the  church  of  St.  Boch  as  the 
priert  of  the  goddess  of  Reason.    He  died  in  1802. 

Moleoh  (Heb.  Mo'kk,  ^bb,  king,  always  with 
the  art  "^^sn,  except  in  1  Kings  xi,  7 ;  Sept.  dpxuv 
in  Lev.  xviii,  21 ;  xx,  2,  8,  4 ;  MAxwi'  v.  r.  fiaoiXtvg 
in  1  Kings  xi,  7 ;  MoXbx  ^  fiaoiKivq  in  Jer.  xxxii,  85 ; 
and  simply  MoX^x  ^^  2  Kings  xxiii,  10,  as  Aquila, 
Srmmachus,  and  Theodotion  everywhere  render ;  Yulg. 
Mohch)j  called  also  Moloch  (Amos  v,  25;  Acts  vii, 
43),  Miux>M  (1  Kings  xi,  5,  83;  2  Kings  xxiii,  18), 
Malchax  (Zeph.  i,  5),  and  Heloom  (marg.  Jer.  xlix,  1, 
3,  text  "their  king"),  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  the  national  god  of  the  Ammonites,  to  whom 
children  were  sacrificed  by  fire. 

1.  The  AosM.— The  root  of  the  w^d  Molech  is  the 
ttme  as  that  of  ^^^,  me'lek,  or  ''king,"  and  hence  he 
is  identified  with  l^ham  («their  king")  in  2  Sam. 
xii,  80;  Zeph.  i,  5,  the  title  by  which  he  was  known  to 
the  Israelites,  as  being  invested  with  regal  honors  in 
his  fharaetef  as  a  tnteUry  deity,  the  lord  and  master  of 
lus  people.  Our  translators  have  recognised  this  iden- 
titf  in  their  rendering  of  Amos  v,  26  (where  ^your 
Moloch"  is  literally  *<yoar  king,"  as  it  is  given  in  the 


margin),  fc^wing  the  Greek  in  the  speech  of  Stephen, 
in  Acts  vii,  48.  Dr.  Geiger,  in  accordance  with  his 
theory  that  the  worship  of  Molech  was  far  more  widely 
spread  among  the  Israelites  than  appears  at  first  sight 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  many  traces  are  ob- 
scured 4n  the  text,  refers  *'the  king,"  in  Isa.  xxx,  88,  to 
that  deity:  "  For  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old;  yea,  for  the 
Ung  it  is  prepared."  Again,  of  the  Israelitish  nation, 
personified  as  an  adulteress,  it  is  said,  ''Thou  wentest  to 
ike  kmg  with  oil"  (Isa.  Ivii,  9);  Amaziah,  the  priest  of 
Bethel,  forbade  Amos  to  prophesy  there,  ''for  it  is  fibs 
hmj^M  chapel"  (Amos  vii,  18) ;  and  in  both  these  in- 
stances Dr.  Geiger  would  find  a  disguised  reference  to 
the  worship  of  Molech  {Ursckrifl,  etc,  p.  299-808). 

Traces  ef  the  root  from  which  Molech  is  derived  are 
to  be  foand  in  the  MUichus,  Malica,  and  dfaiocmder  of 
the  Phoenicians;  with  the  last  mentioned  may  be  com- 
pared Adrammeie(A,  the  fire-god  of  Sepharvaim.  The 
fire-god  Molech,  as  the  tutelar)r  deity  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,  was  essentially  identical  with  the  Moabitish 
Chemosh.  The  Hebrew  form,  as  an  undoubted  proper 
name,  likewise  occurs  with  some  variety,  as  seen  above. 
Solomon  had  in  his  harem  many  women  of  the  Am- 
monitish  race,  who  "  turned  away  his  heart  after  other 
gods,"  and,  as  a  consequence  of  their  influence,  high 
places  to  Molech,  "  the  abomination  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,"  were  built  on  "  the  mount  that  is  facing  Jeru- 
salem"—one  of  the  summits  of  Olivet  (1  Kings  xi,  7). 
Two  verses  before,  the  same  deity  is  called  Mnxx>x, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  two  names  being  cUs- 
tinguished  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  10, 18,  it  has  been  inferred 
by  Moveni,  Ewald,  and  others,  that  the  two  deities  were 
essentially  distinct  Movers  (PKdmder,  i,  858)  is  prob- 
ably correct  in  regarding  the  latter  as  merely  an  Ara- 
maic pronunciation.  It  is  true  that  in  the  later  history 
of  the  Israelites  the  worship  of  Molech  is  connected 
with  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  while  the  high  place  of  Mil- 
com  was  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  human  sacrifices  to  the  latter.  But  it  seems 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  in  1  Kings  xi, 
"  Milcom  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites,"  in  ver.  5, 
is  the  same  as  "  Molech  the  abomination  of  the  children 
of  Ammon,"  in  ver.  7.  To  avoid  this  Movers  contends, 
not  very  convincingly,  that  the  latter  verse  is  by  a  dif- 
ferent hand.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  reformation  car- 
ried oat  by  Josiah,  the  high  place  of  Milcom,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  mount  of  corruption,  and  Tophet  in 
the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom  were  defiled,  that 
"  no  man  might  make  hb  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass 
through  the  fire  to  Molech"  (2  Kings  xxiii,  10, 18).  In 
the  narrative  of  Chronicles  these  are  included  under  the 
general  term  "  Baalim,"  and  the  apostasy  of  Solomon  is 
not  once  alluded  to.  Tophet  soon  appears  to  have  been 
restored  to  its  original  uses,  for  we  find  it  again  alluded 
to,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  as  the  scene  of  child- 
daughter  and  sacrifice  to  Molech  (Jer.  xxxii,  85).  Kim- 
chi,  following  the  Targum,  takes  the  word  Milcom  as 
an  appellative,  and  not  as  a  proper  name,  while  with 
regard  to  sikkuth  (nnsO,  A.y.  "tabernacle")  he  hoMs 
the  o{)pQsite  opinion.  His  note  is  as  follows :  "  Sikkuth 
is  the  name  of  an  id(d ;  and  (as  for)  tnalkekem  he  speaks 
of  a  star  which  was  made  an  idol  by  its  name,  and  he 
calls  it  'king,'  because  they  thought  it  a  king  over 
them,  or  beomse  it  was  a  great  star  in  the  host  of 
heaven,  which  was  as  a  king  over  his  host;  and  so  '  to 
bum  incense  to  the  jiMen  of  heaven,*  as  I  have  explained 
in  the  book  of  Jeremiah."  Gesenius  compares  with  the 
"tabernacle"  of  Molech  the  sacred  tent  of  the  Carthap 
ginians  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xx,  65).  RosenmUl- 
ler,  and  after  him  Ewald,  understood  by  sikhuh  a  pole 
or  stake  on  which  the  figure  of  the  idol  was  placed.  It 
was  more  probably  a  kind  of  palanquin  in  which  the 
image  was  carried  in  processions,  a  custom  which  is  al- 
luded to  in  Isa.  xlvi,  1 ;  £pist.ofJer.4(Selden,/>ei>t« 
Syr,  synt.  i,  c  6). 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  one  passage  (2  Sam.  xii, 
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81)  in  which  the  Hebrew  written  text  has  )A^,  mcU- 
Idiij  while  the  marginal  reading  is  "{2^^,  maJben,  which 
is  adopted  by  our  translators  in  their  rendering  **  brick- 
kiln/' Kimchi  explains  malken  as  "  the  place  of  Mo- 
lech/'  where  sacrifices  were  ofRered  to  hiiOf  and  the 
children  of  Ammon  made  their  sons  to  pass  throogh  the 
fire.  Miloom  and  Malken,  he  says,  are  one.  Chi  the 
other  hand,  Movers,  rejecting  the  points,  reads  isb^, 
malkSn,  "out  king,"  which  he  explains  as  the  title  by 
which  he  was  known  to  the  Ammonites. 

2.  Biblical  A  ccount  of  this  i>d/y.— There  is  some  dif- 
ficulty in  ascertaining  at  what  period  the  Israelites  be- 
came acquainted  wiUi  this  idoktry:  yet  four  reasons' 
render  it  probable  that  it  was  before  the  time  of  Sob- 
mon,  the  date  usually  assigned  for  its  introduction. 
First,  Molech  appears — ^if  not  under  that  name,  yet  un- 
der the  notion  that  we  attach  to  it— to  have  been  a 
principal  god  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites,  whose 
other  idolatries  the  Israelites  confessedly  adopted  very 
early.  Secondly,  there  are  some  arguments  which  tend 
to  connect  Molech  with  Baal,  and,  if  they  be  tenable, 
the  worship  of  Molech  might  be  essentially  as  old  as 
that  of  the  latter.  Thirdly,  if  we  assume,  as  there  is 
much  apparent  ground  for  doing,  that,  wherever  human 
sacrifices  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  are 
to  understand  them  as  being  offered  to  Molech — the  ap- 
parent exception  of  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim  being  only 
a  strong  evidence  of  their  identity  with  him — then  the 
remarkable  passage  in  Ezek.  xx,  26  (comp.  ver.  81) 
dearly  shows  that  the  Israelites  sacrificed  their  first- 
bom  by  fire  when  they  were  in  the  fcildemess.  Fourth- 
ly, the  rebuke  contained  in  Amos  v,  26,  as  quoted  in 
Acts  vii,  48,  appears  to  imply  that  some  idol  similar  to 
this  was  secretly  worshipped  as  early  as  the  exodus. 
See  Chiun.  Moreover,  those  who  ascribe  the  Penta- 
teuch to  Moses  will  recognise  both  the  early  existence 
of  the  worship  of  this  god  and  the  apprehension  of  its 
contagion  in  that  express  prohibition  of  his  bloody  rites 
which  is  found  in  the  Mosaic  law.  The  offender  who 
devoted  his  offspring  to  Molech  was  to  be  put  to  death 
by  stoning;  and  in  case  the  people  of  the  land  refused 
to  inflict  upon  him  this  judgment,  Jehovah  would  him- 
self execute  it,  and  cut  him  off  from  among  his  people 
(Lev.  xviii,  21 ;  xx,  2-5). 

Nevertheless,  it  is  for  the  first  time  directly  stated 
that  Solomon  erected  a  high  place  for  Molech  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (1  Kings  xi,  7) ;  and  from  that  period 
his  worship  continued  uninterruptedly  there,  or  in  To- 
phet,  in  the  vaUey  of  Hinnomj  until  Josiah  defiled  both 
places  (2  Kings  xxiii,  10, 18).  Jehoahaz,  however,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Josiah,  again  "  did  what  was  evil 
in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  according  to  all  that  his  fathers 
had  done**  (2  Kings  xxiii,  82).  The  same  broad  con- 
demnation is  made  against  the  succeeding  kings,  Jehoi- 
akim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah;  and  Ezekid,  writing 
during  the  captivity,  says,  "Do  ye,  by  ofl^ering  your 
gifts,  and  by  making  your  sons  pass  through  the  fire, 
pollute  yourselves  with  all  your  idols  vtUil  this  day,  and 
shall  I  be  inquired  of  by  yon?"  (xx,  81).  After  the 
restoration,  all  traces  of  this  idolatry  disa{^)ear. 

Molech,  "  the  king,"  was  the  lord  and  master  of  the 
Ammonites ;  their  country  was  his  possession  (Jer.  xlix, 
1),  as  Moab  was  the  heritage  of  Cbemosh ;  the  princes 
of  the  land  were  the  princes  of  Malcham  (Jer.  xlix,  8 ; 
Amos  i,  16).  His  priests  were  men  of  rank  (Jer.  xlix, 
8),  taking  precedence  of  the  princes.  So  the  priest  of 
Hercules  at  Tyre  was  second  to  the  king  (Justin,  xviii, 
4,  §  6),  and  like  Molech,  the  god  himself,  Baal  Cham- 
man,  is  Melkart, "  the  hbtg  of  the  city."  The  priests  of 
Molech,  like  those  of  other  idols,  were  called  Chemarim 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  5;  Hos.  x,  6;  Zeph.  1,  4). 

Most  of  the  Jewish  interpreters,  Jarchi  (on  Lev. 
xviii,  21),  Kimchi,  and  Maimonides  {Mor,  NdK  iii,  88) 
among  the  number,  say  that  in  the  worship  of  Molech 
the  children  were  not  burned,  but  made  to  pass  between 
two  boming  pyres,  as  a  poiiflcatoxy  rite.    But  the  al- 


lusions to  the  actual  daughter  are  too  plain  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  Aben  Ezra,  in  his  note  on  Lev.  xviii,  21, 
says  that  "  to  cause  to  pass  through"  is  the  same  as  *'to 
bum."  "  They  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  danghten 
unto  devils,  and  shed  innocent  blood,  the  blood  of  their 
sons  and  of  their  daughters,  whom  th^  sacrificed  unto 
the  idols  of  Canaan"  (Psa.  cvi,  87, 88).  In  Jer.  vii,  81, 
the  reference  to  the  worship  of  Molech  by  human  sacri- 
fice b  still  more  distinct :  "  They  have  built  tlie  high 
places  of  Tophet  ...  to  htm  their  sons  and  tfadr 
daughters  m  the  Jire^  as  **  burat-offerings  onto  Baal," 
the  sun-god  of  Tyre,  with  whom,  or  in  whose  character, 
Molech  was  worshipped  (Jer.  xix,  5).  Compare  the 
statements  in  Dent  xii,  81 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  20,  21 ;  xxiii, 
87 ;  the  last  two  of  which  may  also  be  adduced  to  show 
that  the  victims  were  slaughtered  before  they  wcr 
burned.  But  the  roost  remarkable  passage  b  that  in  t 
Chron.  xxviii,  8,  in  which  the  wickedness  of  Ahaz  is 
described :  "  Moreover,  he  burned  incense  in  the  valkv 
of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and  burned  0^3^^)  bis  children 
in  the  fire,  after  the  abominations  of  the  nations  whom 
Jehovah  had  driven  out  before  the  children  of  IsraeL** 
Now,  in  the  parallel  narrative  of  2  Kings  xvi,  3,  instead 
of  "nra^l,  "and  he  burned,"  the  reading  is  •^'^Srn,  «he 
made  to  pass  through,"  and  Dr.  Geiger  suggests  that 
the  former  may  be  the  trae  reading,  of  which  the  latter 
is  an  easy  modification,  serving  as  a  euphemistic  ex- 
pression to  disguise  the  horrible  nature  of  the  sacrifidtl 
rites.  But  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  it  is  sn 
exceptional  instance,  and  that  the  true  reading  is  ^^T^, 
than  to  assume  that  the  other  passages  hare  been  in- 
tentionally altered.  We  may  infer  firom  the  expresaoo, 
"after  the  abominations  of  the  nations  whom  Jehovih 
had  driven  out  before  the  children  of  Israel,"  that  the 
character  of  the  Molech-worship  of  the  time  of  Abas 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  Canaanites, 
although  Movers  maintains  the  contrary. 

The  sacrifice  of  children  is  said  by  Movers  to  hare 
been  not  so  much  an  expiatory  as  a  purificatory  rite,  by 
which  the  victims  were  purged  from  the  dross  of  the 
body  and  attained  union  with  the  deity.  In  support  of 
this  he  quotes  the  myth  of  Baaltis  or  Isis,  whom  Msl- 
cander,  king  of  ByUus,  employed  as  nurse  for  his  child. 
Isis  suckled  the  infant  with  her  finger,  and  each  nigbt 
burned  whatever  was  mortal  in  its  body.  When  A»- 
tarte,  the  mother,  saw  this  she  tittered  a  cry  of  tenor, 
and  the  child  was  thus  deprived  of  immortality  (Flo- 
tarch.  Is,  and  Os»  ch.  16).  But  the  sacrifice  of  Mesks, 
king  of  Moab,  when,  in  despair  at  failing  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Judah,  Israel,  and 
Edom,  he  offered  up  his  eldest  son  a  bnrat-offcring, 
probably  to  Chemosh,  his  national  divinity,  has  more 
of  the  character  of  an  expiatory  rite  to  appease  an  angry 
deity  than  of  a  ceremonial  purification.  Besides,  the 
passage  from  Plutarch  bears  evident  traces  of  E^orptiao, 
if  not  of  Indian  influence. 

The  worship  of  Molech  is  evidently  alluded  to,  though 
not  expressly  mentioned,  in  connecrion  with  star-wor- 
ship and  the  worship  of  Baal  in  2  Kings  x\ni,  16, 17; 
xxi,  5, 6,  which  seems  to  show  that  Molech,  the  flame- 
god,  and  Baal,  the  sun-god,  whatever  their  distinctive 
attributes,  and  whether  or  not  the  latter  is  a  general 
appellation  including  the  former,  were  worshipped  with 
the  same  rites.  Another  argument  might  be  drawn 
firora  Jer.  iii,  24,  in  which  Hab-hosheth, "  the  sbame,"*  is 
said  to  have  devoured  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  sons 
and  daughters.  Now,  as  Bosheth  is  found,  in  the  names 
Ishbosheth  and  Jembbesheth,  to  alternate  with  Baal, 
as  if  it  were  only  a  contemptuous  perversion  of  it,  it 
wotdd  appear  that  himian  sacrifices  are  here  again  as- 
cribed to  BaaL  Further,  whereas  Baal  is  the  chief 
name  under  which  we  find  the  principal  god  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  whereas  only 
the  two  above-cited  passages  mention  the  human  ric^ 
tims  of  Baal,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  give  abundant  testimony  to  the  human 
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fioet  which  the  PhoMiicians  and  their  colonies  offered  to 
their  principal  god,  in  whom  the  cUasical  writen  have 
alffloet  always  recognised  their  own  Kpovoc  and  Saturn. 
Thus  we  are  again  brought  to  the  difficulty  [see  Baal] 
of  reconciling  Molech  as  Saturn  with  Baial  as  the  sun 
and  Jupiter.  In  reality,  however,  this  difficulty  is  in 
part  created  by  our  association  of  classical  with  She* 
midc  mythology.  When  regarded  apart  from  such  for- 
eign affinities,  Molech  and  Baal  may  appear  as  the  per^ 
sooifications  of  the  two  powers  that  give  and  destroy 
life,  which  early  religions  regarded  as  not  incompatible 
phases  of  the  same  God  of  nature. 

8.  Information  from  other  Sources, — ^¥lre-gods  appear 
to  have  been  common  to  all  the  Canaanitish,  Syrian,  and 
other  tribes,  who  worshipped  the  destructive  element 
under  an  outward  symbol,  with  the  most  inhuman  rites. 
Among  these  were  human  sacrifices,  purifications,  and 
ordeals  by  fire,  devoting  of  the  first-bom,  mutilation, 
and  vows  of  perpetual  celibacy  and  virginity.  To  this 
dan  of  divinities  belonged  the  old  Canaanitish  Molech, 
as  well  as  Chemosh,  the  fire-god  of  Moab,  Urotal,  Du- 
sares,  Sair,  and  Thyandrites,  of  the  Edomites  and  neigh- 
boring Arab  tribes,  and  the  Greek  Dionysus,  who  were 
worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  a  rising  fiame  of  fire, 
which  was  imitated  in  the  stone  pillars  erected  in  their 
honor  (Movers,  Ph&n,  i,  c.  9).  iSradition  refers  the  or- 
igin of  the  fire-worship  to  Chaldsea.  Abrhham  and  his 
ancestors  are  said  to  have  been  fire-worshippers,  and  the 
Asjrrian  and  Chaldoan  armies  took  with  them  the  sa- 
cred fire  accompanied  by  the  magL 

As  the  aeooonts  of  this  idol  and  bis  worship  ibond  in 
the  CMd  Testament  are  very  scanty,  the  more  detailed 
notices  which  Greek  and  Latin  writers  give  of  the 
bloody  rites  of  the  Fhosnician  colonies  acquire  peculiar 
value.  MOnter  has  coOected  these  testimonies  with 
great  completeness  in  his  i2eAE^ibfi<ferJSrarfft<i$«r.  Many 
of  these  notices,  however,  only  describe  late  develop- 
ments of  the  primitive  rites.  Thus  the  description  of 
the  image  of  Moleoh  as  a  brazen  statue,  which  was 
betted  rod  hot,  and  in  the  outstretched  arms  of  which 
the  child  was  laid,  so  that  it  fell  down  into  the  flaming 
furnace  beneath — an  account  which  is  first  found  in  Di- 
odonis  Siculus,  as  referring  to  the  Carthaginian  KpSvo^y 
bat  which  was  sobsequently  adopted  by  Jarchi  and 
others— is  not  admitted  by  Movers  to  apply  to  the  Mo- 
ledi  of  the  Old  Testament. 

According  to  Jewish  tradition,  firom  what  source  we 
know  not,  the  image  of  Molech  was  of  brass,  hoUow 
within,  and  was  situated  without  Jerusalem.  Kimchi 
(on  2  Kings  zxiii,  10)  describes  it  as  *<  set  within  seven 
chspds,  and  whoso  offered  fine  flour,  they  open  to  him 
oae  of  them;  (whoso  offered)  turtle-doves  or  young  pig- 
eons, they  open  to  him  two;  a  lamb,  they  open  to  him 
three;  a  ram,  they  open  to  him  four;  a  calf,  they  open 
to  him  five;  an  ox,  they  open  to  him  six;  and  to  who- 
ever offered  his  son,  they  open  to  him  seveiL  And  his 
fsoe  was  (that)  of  a  calf,  and  his  hands  stretched  forth 
like  a  man  who  opens  his  hands  to  receive  (something) 
uf  hb  neighbor.  And  they  kindled  it  with  fire,  and 
the  priests  took  the  babe  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
Moleeh,  and  the  babe  gave  up  the  ghost.  And  why 
was  it  called  Tophet  and  Hinnom?  Because  they  used 
to  make  a  noise  with  drums  (tophim),  that  the  father 
might  not  hear  the  cry  of  his  child  and  have  pity  upon 
him,  and  return  to  him,  Hinnom,  because  the  babe 
wailed  (QMSQ,  menahtm),  and  the  noise  of  hb  wailing 
went  up."  Another  opinion  (is  that  it  was  called)  Hin- 
nom, because  the  priests  used  to  say— **  May  it  profit 
(HSn^)  thee  1  may  it  be  sweet  to  thee  I  may  it  be  of 
sweat  savor  to  thee!**  All  this  detail  is  probably  as  fic- 
titioos  as  the  etjrmologies  are  unsound,  but  we  have 
nothing  to  supply  its  place.  Selden  conjectures  that 
the  idea,  of  the  seven  chapels  may  have  been  borrowed 
&om  the  worship  of  Mithra,  who  had  seven  gates  corre- 
tpooding  to  the  seven  pUnets,  and  to  whom  men  and 
women  were  sacrificed  {De  lH$8yr,  synt.  i,  c  6).    Ben- 


jamin of  Tudela  describes  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Ammonitish  temple  which  he  saw  at  Gebal,  containing 
a  stone  image  richly  gilt  seated  on  a  throne.  On  either 
side  sat  two  female  figures,  and  before  it  was  an  altar 
on  which  the  Ammonites  anciently  burned  incense  and 
dfered  sacrifice  {Early  Travels  in  PaUsiiMy  p.  79,  Bohn). 
By  these  chapels  Lightfoot  explains  the  allusion  in 
Amos  y,  26;  Acts  vii,  &,  to  "  the  tabemade  of  Molech  f 
"  these  seven  chapels  ^  there  be  truth  in  the  thing) 
help  us  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  MolecVs  teber- 
nacle,  and  seem  to  give  some  reason  why  in  the  prophet 
he  is  called  Sikkuth,  or  the  Covert  God,  because  he  was 
retired  within  so  ibany  CancelU  (for  that  word  Kimchi 
useth)  before  one  could  come  at  him'*  (Cotnm,  on  Acts 
vii,  48).  It  was  more  probably  a  shrine  or  ark  in  which 
the  figure  of  the  god  was  carried  in  processions,  or  which 
contained,  as  Moven  conjectures,  the  bones  of  children 
who  had  been  sacrificed,  and  were  used  for  magical  por- 
poseSb  The  crown  of  Malcham,  taken  by  David  at 
Babbah,  is  said  to  have  had  in  it  a  precious  stone  (a 
magnet,  according  to  Kimchi),  which  is  described  by 
Cyril  on  Amos  as  transparent  and  like  the  day-star, 
whence  Molech  has  groundlessly  been  identified  with 
the  planet  Venus  (Yossius,  De  Orig,  IdoL  ii,  c  5,p. 831). 
A  legend  is  told  in  Jerome's  Quastiones  HebraictB  (1 
Chron.  xx,  2)  that,  as  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Hebrew  to 
touch  anything  of  gold  or  silver  belonging  to  an  idol, 
Ittai  the  Gittite,  who  was  a  Philistine,  snatohed  the 
crown  from  the  head  of  Milcom,  and  gave  it  to  David, 
who  thus  avoided  the  pollution. 

Many  instances  of  human  sacrifices  are  found  in  an- 
cient writers,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  manner  in  which 
Molech  was  worshipped.  The  Carthaginians,  accord- 
ing to  Augustine  {De  CiviL  Dei,  vii,  19),  offered  children 
to  Saturn,  and  by  the  Gauls  even  grown-up  persons 
were  sacrificed,  under  the  idea  that  of  all  seeds  the  best 
is  the  human  kind.  Eusebius  {Prmp,  Ev,  iv,  16)  col- 
lected from  Porphjrry  numerous  examples  to  the  same 
effect,  from  which  the  following  are  selected.  Among 
the  Rhodians,  a  man  was  offered  to  Kronos  on  the  6th 
of  July;  afterwards  a  criminal  condenmed  to  death  was 
substituted.  The  same  custom  prevailed  in  Salamis, 
but  was  abrogated  by  Diiphilus,  king  of  Cyprus,  who 
substituted  an  ox.  According  to  Manetho,  Amosis  abol- 
ished the  same  practice  in  Egypt  at  Heliopolis  sacred  to 
Juno.  Sanchoniatho  relates  that  the  Phoenicians,  on 
the  occasion  of  any  great  calamity,  sacrificed  to  Saturn 
one  of  their  relatives.  Istrus  says  the  same  of  the  Cu- 
retes,  but  the  custom  was  abolished,  according  to  Pal- 
las, in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  At  Laodicea  a  virgin  was 
sacrificed  yearly  to  Athene,  and  the  Dumatii,  a  people 
of  Arabia,  buried  a  boy  alive  beneath  the  altar  each 
year.  Diodorus  Siculus  (xx,  14)  relates  that  the  (^ar^ 
thaginians,  when  besieged  by  Agathodes,  tyrant  of  Sic- 
ily, offered  in  public  sacrifice  to  Saturn  200  of  their  no- 
blest children,  while  others  voluntarily  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  number  of  800.  His  description  of  the 
stetue  of  the  god  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  Mo- 
lech, which  has  been  quoted.  The  image  was  of  brass, 
with  its  hands  outstretohed  towards  the  ground  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  child,  when  placed  upon  them,  fell 
into  a  pit  full  of  fire. — Smith ;  Kitto. 

4.  Literature, — E.  F.  Rivinus,  De  rtKvo^trlif  Judceo- 
rum  (Lips.  1785);  M.  F.  Oamer,  De  Molocho  (Viteb. 
1720);  N.  W.  Schroeder,  De  tabemac  Mohchi  et  Stella 
dei  Remphan  (Marb.  1745);  P.Viret,  Des  sacrifices  d'en- 
fans  fails  k  Moloch  (in  his  Vraye  etfausse  religion^ 
1682,  p.  599) ;  H.  Witsius,  De  cuUu  Molochi  (in  his  Mis- 
celL  soar,  i,  485) ;  J.  Braun,  Selecta  Sacra,  p.  449  sq. ; 
Deyling,  Observ,  sacr,  ii,  444  sq. ;  Dietzsch  and  Ziegra, 
in  Ugolini  Thesaur,  voL  xxiii ;  Movers,  Phonic  p.  65  et 
aL ;  Crenzer,  Symbol  ii,  481  sq. ;  Buttmarm,  MythoL  ii, 
28  sq.;  Boddei  Hisior,  eccL  F.  7*.  i,  609;  Hug,  in  the 
Freib,  Zeitschr,  vii,  82  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Thes,  Heb,  p.  794; 
J.  G.  Kotoh,  Molocholatria  Judceorum  (Lips.  1689) ;  C. 
T.  Zieger,  De  immolaUone  liberorum   (Tlteb.  1684); 
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Schwab,  Dt  Moloch  et  Bemphan  (Yiteb.  1667;  also  in 
the  Thes.  Tkecd.  PkiloL  ii,  444  8q.>    See  Satubh. 

Molesworth,  Sir  Wiluam,  an  English  states- 
man and  celebrated  writer  on  philosophy  and  political 
economy,  was  bom  in  Surrey  in  1810.  He  was  at  an 
^arly  age  ready  for  college  and  sent  to  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, where,  however,  he  failed  to  complete  his 
course  of  study,  because  of  a  quarrd  in  which  he  en- 
gaged with  one  of  his  tutors,  whom  he  even  challenged 
to  a  duel.  He  finally  continued  his  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  went  abroad, 
and  studied  for  some  time  in  the  hi^h-schools  of  Ger- 
many. In  1881  he  became  prominent  in  the  political 
af&drs  of  his  native  country,  and  soon  rose  to  distinction 
in  English  parliamentary  society.  He  also  largely  iden- 
tified himself  with  literary  labors,  and  in  1884  founded 
the  London  Review^  shortly  after  merged  into  the  West" 
mmtter  Review^  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  an  ed- 
itorial associate  with  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill  (q.  v.). 
Sir  WiUiam  was  also  the  intimate  friend  of  James  Mill 
and  of  Bentham,  and  was  generally  regarded  as  the  par- 
liamentary representative  of  the  *^  philosophical  Badi- 
cals.**  He  is,  however,  of  particular  interest  to  us  as 
the  student  of  Hobbes,  whom  Sir  William  greatly  ad- 
mired. He  accumulated  materials  for  a  life  of  the 
'<  Philosopher  of  Malmesbury,"  which  remain  in  MS. 
uncompleted.  He  was  more  successful  in  the  publi- 
cation of  an  edition  of  Hobbes*s  works — which  he  com- 
menced in  1889,  and  carried  to  completion  at  a  cost 
of  many  thousand  pounds— consisting  of  a  reprint  of 
the  entire  miscellaneous  and  voluminous  writings  of 
Hobbes  (Lond.  1842^45, 11  vols.  8vo),  and  constituting 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  republic  of  letters.  By 
Sir  William's  munificence  the  works  of  Hobbes  were 
placed  in  most  of  the  university  and  provincial  public 
libraries.  The  publication,  however,  did  him  great  dis- 
service in  public  life,  his  opponents  endeavoring  to  iden- 
tify him  with  the  freethinking  opinions  of  Hobbes  in  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  with  the  great  philosopher's  conclusions 
in  favor  of  despotic  government;  yet  he  continued  a  par- 
liamentary career  of  the  greatest  energy  and  usefulness. 
Indeed,  even  for  his  political  connections  he  deserves 
our  notice.  He  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
evils  connected  with  the  transportation  of  criminals, 
and  as  chairman  of  a  parliamentary  committee  brought 
to  light  all  the  horrors  of  the  convict  system,  and  by 
untiring  labors  remedied  this  abuse,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
orders generally  in  colonial  administration.  In  1856 
he  became  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  and  no 
doubt  would  have  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
wholesome  measures,  but  he  died  soon  after,  Oct.  22, 1856. 
The  London  Times  caUed  him  the  ''liberator  and  re- 
generator of  the  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain." 
See  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Frasei's  Magazine,  xvii,  888 ; 
Lond,  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1846,  pt  ii,  p.  645;  Blach- 
tooocTs  Magazine,  xxxviii,  606;  xliii,  619;  xliv,  626. 
See  also  Hobbes.    (J.  H.W.) 

Mo'U  (MooXi,  Vulg.  Moholi),  given  (1  Esdr.  viii, 
47)  instead  of  Mauu  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Levi  (Ezra  viii, 
18). 

Mo'Ud  (Heb.  Molid',  T^^itt,  begetter;  Sept  Mw- 
Xrid  V.  r.  MwX<i^,  MkiXiS,  and  Mo^X),  the  last  named 
of  the  two  sons  of  Abishur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  by 
Abihail  (1  Chron.  ii,  29>    Ra  long  after  1612. 

Molidres,  Joseph  Pbivat  db,  a  French  philosoph- 
ical writer  of  some  note,  was  bom  at  Tarasoon  in  1677. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory; but,  having  embraced  the  philosophical  doctrines 
of  Malebranche,  he  quitted  the  society  after' the  death 
of  Malebranche  to  devote  himself  whoUy  to  physics  and 
mathematics.  He  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  royal  college,  and  became  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
Cartesian  views.  He  died  May  12, 1742.  His  works 
range  within  the  departments  of  mathematics,  physical 
science,  and  philosophy.  In  the  last-named  field  he 
published  Philosophical  Lectures  (Paris,  1782,  4  vols. 


8vo).  See  Saveriens,  Hist,  des  PhUotopket  Modermes,  vi, 
217  sq.;  Renie  ChrMame,  1869,  p.  726. 

Molln,  Laurkht,  a  Swedish  theologian,  who  flovr- 
ished  towards  the  dose  of  the  17th  century  as  a  pro- 
fessor at  Upsala,  was  bom  in  1667,  and  died  Sepc  19, 
1724.  He  published  i>eCl^i9t5tf«Fetentm  (Upsala,  1684, 
4to) : — De  Origins  Lucorwn  (ibid.  1689) : — a  trands- 
tion  of  the  Bible  in  the  Swedish  language  (Stockholm, 
1720, 12mo). 

Molina,  Antonio  de,  a  Spanish  theologian,  wis 
bom  at  Yilla-Nueva-de-loe-Infantes,  Castile,  abont  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  became  a  noember  of 
the  Order  of  the  AugusUnes,  among  whom  he  tanght 
theology,  and  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  superiofr. 
The  desire  to  lead  a  still  more  retired  life  led  him  to 
forsake  his  official  connection,  and  take  refuge  in  a  mall 
convent  at  Miraflores,  where  he  died,  Sept.  21, 1612L 
He  wrote  many  works  which  have  a  considerable  lepo- 
tation ;  among  others,  Instrucdon  de  sacerdotes  (Barcelo- 
na and  Madrid).  This  book  had  already  passed  through 
seven  editions  when  it  was  translated  into  Latin  bv  P. 

w 

Nicolas  Jassenboy  (An vers,  1618, 8vo).  There  existed 
also  a  French  (1689),  an  En^h  (1662),  and  an  Italian 
versi<Hi : — Exercicios  espirituales  de  las  exodendas  pro- 
vecho  (Bulges,  1616, 4to ;  Madrid,  1663) ;  also  truakted 
into  Italian.~Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirtde,  a.  v. 

Molina,  Imis,  a  distinguished  Spanisih  theokgiiB, 
was  bom  at  Cuen9a,  in  New  Castile,  in  1586.  In  1653 
he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jeans,  studied 
at  Coimbni,  and  afterwards  served  for  twenty  yean 
as  professor  of  theology  in  the  Univenity  of  Evoia,  in 
Portugal  He  died  at  Madrid,  Oct.  12,  1601.  In  his 
writings,  which  treat  especially  of  grace  and  fiee-will, 
he  propounded  a  system  of  doctrine  which  has  since 
been  caUed  MoHnism,  after  him.  It  was  while  writing 
a  commentary  on  Thomas  Aquinas  (pnUisbed  at  Coen- 
9a,  1598,  2  vols.  foL)  that  he  was  led  to  attenqit  the  old 
PelagicM  Controversy  by  a  conciliation  of  firee-will  in 
man  with  the  divine  foreknowledge,  and  with  predesti- 
nation, and  he  finally  advocated  his  system  in  his  i^ 
liberi  ariritrii  ooncordia  cum  gratia  donis,  Divima  Prs- 
sdaUia,  Providentia,  Prwdeiinaiione,  et  BqunohaHane 
(Lisbon,  1688, 4to).  This  book,  dedicated  to  the  gmd 
InquisiUon  of  Portugal,  at  once  gave  rise  to  a  vieknt 
controversy.  Molina  rejects  the  snfllciency  of  gnne, 
asserting  that  grace  is  sometimes  sufiSdent,  aometioies 
insufficient,  according  as  the  will  is  00-operating  with 
or  resisting  it.  According  to  his  theory,  the  efficicy  of 
grace  is  the  result  of  the  consent  of  the  human  willt 
not  that  this  consent  gives  it  any  strength,  but  becanss 
this  consent  is  requisite  in  order  that  grace  should  be 
efficient.  He  therefore  says  that  man  requires  grsoe  in 
order  to  do  good,  but  that  Grod  never  fidls  to  grant  this 
grace  to  those  who  ask  it  with  fervor;  he  abo  asserts 
that  man  has  it  in  his  pow«r  to  answer  or  not  to  the 
calling  of  grace.  These  opinions,  which  had  found 
many  followers,  were  first  attacked  by  the  Spanish  Do- 
minicans as  being  of  a  Pdagianizing  tendency,  while 
they  themsdves  were  firmly  attached  to  the  doctrine 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  came  hence  to  be  named 
Thomists  (q.  v.).  The  innovation  was  afterwards  at- 
tacked also  by  the  Calvinists  as  opposing  the  theology 
of  Augustine,  and  also  by  the  Jansenists.  Indeed,  90 
much  opposition  had  been  encountered  by  the  Jfo/»- 
nists,  as  the  propagators  of  this  peculiar  doctrine  were 
called,  that  it  was  thought  wise  in  1694  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  consideration  of  pope  Clement  ViU,  vbn 
enjoined  silence  on  both  parties,  and  promised  to  com- 
mit the  decision  of  the  dispute  to  a  congregation  of  the- 
ologians. Upon  this  the  Dominicans  used  their  infln- 
ence  with  Philip  II  to  induce  the  pope  to  reopen  the 
question  at  once ;  and,  the  king's  persuasion  prevailing, 
the  pope  in  1697  organized  for  that  special  purpose  t 
congregation  called  De  AvxilOs,  consisting  ti  a  presi- 
dent, cardinal  Malnici,  the  bishop  of  Trrat,  of  three 
other  bishops,  and  seven  thecdogians  of  different  finter- 
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nitiei.  It  was  nude  their  task  to  inquire  into  the  nat- 
ure of  the  asnetanoe  derived  from  grace,  and  its  mode 
of  operation.  On  Jan.  16, 1598,  the  opinions  of  Molina 
were  thus  aommarised:  (1)  A  reason  or  ground  of  God*s 
pradestinatioD  is  tohe  found  in  man's  right  use  of  his  free- 
will. (2)  In  order  that  the  g^raee  which  God  hestows  to 
enable  men  to  persevere  in  religion  may  become  the  gift 
of  persevecance,  it  is  necessary  that  they  may  be  fore- 
seen as  consenting  and  oo-operating  with  the  divine 
assistanoe  olitered  them,  which  is  a  thing  within  their 
power.  (8)  There  is  a  mediate  prescience  which  is 
neither  the  free  nor  the  natural  knowledge  of  God,  and 
by  which  he  knows  future  contingent  events  before  he 
forms  his  decree.*  (4)  Predestination  may  be  consid- 
ered as  either  general  (relating  to  whole  cliisses  of  per^ 
sons),  or  particnlar  (relating  to  individual  persons).  In 
general  predestination  there  is  no  reason  or  ground  for 
it  beyond  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  or  none  on  the  part 
of  persons  predestinated;  but  in  particular  predestina- 
Uon  (or  that  of  individuals)  there  is  a  cause  or  ground 
in  the  foreseen  good  use  of  free-wilL  In  1601,  finally^ 
the  dedsioo  of  the  congregation  was  rendered.  It  pro- 
nounced in  fiivor  of  the  Thomistic  opinions.  But  not- 
withstanding this  decision,  the  Jesuits,  who  were  al- 
most en  masse  with  the  MoUmM$^  succeeded  in  prevail- 
ing on  Clement  YIII  to  reopen  the  $ase;  and  a  new 
oongregatioa  was  appointed,  consisting  of  fifteen  cardi- 
nals, five  bbhops,  and  nine  doctors,  over  whom  the 
pope  himself  presided  on  seventy-eight  different  occa- 
sions between  March  20, 1602,  and  Jan.  22, 1605;  but 
when  about  to  pronounce  sentence  he  died,  and  the 
congregation's  sittings  had  to  be  continued  under  his 
successor,  Paul  Y,  from  September,  1606,  until  March, 
1606.  Yet  even  after  the  expiration  of  such  a  long  pe- 
riod of  deliberation,  covering  over  two  hundred  sittings, 
a  settlement  of  the  question  seemed  less  likely  than 
ever;  and  pope  Paul,  not  wishing  to  condemn  or  to  ap- 
prove eitkwr  party,  public  policy  requiring  that  the 
pope  should  not  make  an  enemy  of  France  hj  deciding 
a^^inst  the  Jesuits,  nor  of  Spain  by  deciding  against  the 
Dominicans,  quietly  concluded  to  discontinue  the  sit- 
tings, simply  announcing  that  he  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  of  giving  his  verdict  when  he  should  see  fit 
Only,  in  dismissing  the  contending  parties,  in  1607,  he 
forbade  their  publishing  anything  more  on  the  subject. 
This  command,  however,  was  but  Uttle  regarded,  and  the 
SdaUia  media  of  Molina  came  to  be  substantially  adopt- 
ed by  Jesuit  theologians,  while  all  his  adversaries,  the 
upholders  of  "efficacious  grace,"  have  protested  against 
this  system  as  semi-Pelagianism.  Jansenius,  for  in- 
stance, accuses  Molina  of  disregarding  St  Augustine, 
and  of  misrepresenting  hb  opinions^  etc  Bossuetsays, 
in  answer  to  this  reproach  of  semi-Pelagianism  (see  bis 
answer  to  Jurieu,  Avertis$emaU  aux  ProtesUuUt),  "As 
for  M.  Jnrieu's  objection  of  our  Molinists  being  semi- 
Pdsgians,  if  he  had  only  opened  their  books  he  would 
have  seen  that  they  recognised  in  all  the  elect  a  gra- 
tuitous preference  on  the  part  of  divine  grace — a  grace 
ever  predisposing,  ever  necessary  for  aU  pious  deedsu 
This  we  never  find  among  the  semi-Pelagians.  Go- 
iog  further,  or  making  grace  to  be  preceded  by  some 
pmely  human  acts  with  which  it  is  then  connected,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  sssert  that  no  Boman  Ostholic  will 
contradict  me  when  I  say  that  this  would  be  a  fearful 
mistake,  which  would  take  away  the  very  foundation 
of  homility,  and  that  the  Church  would  never  tolerate 
it,  after  having  so  often  decided,  and  lately  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  that  everything  good,  even  to  the  first  dis- 
posttton  of  the  sinner  to  be  converted,  comes  from  an 
impelling  and  predisposing  grace,  which  is  preceded  by 

*  Id  Mottna*s  theology  the  "oataraP  knowledge  of 
Ood  is  that  of  what  he  effects  by  hie  direct  power  or  by 
tecond  causes.  His  **  free*'  knowledge  is  that  of  what  he 
imrposes  of  his  own  free-will.  His  mediate  '*  knowledge** 
(**  fdentla  media'O  ^  that  of  what  will  depend  on  the  free- 
will of  his  creatures,  whose  actions  he  foresees  by  a 
knrmledge  of  all  the  forces  by  which  those  actions  will 
be  brongnt  about  and  controlled. 


no  merit"  "hiolinK  wrote  $ihn  DeJusHtia  a  Jure  (Caeo' 
9a,  1592,  6  vols.  foL ;  Msyenoe,  1669).  See  Antonio, 
Xava  BibHotheoa  Hiapcmo;  Alegambe,  De  ScripL  Soc 
JesUf  pw 814  sq.;  Abr^  de  VHitL de  la  Comprdgatum  de 
AuxiUU;  BomtetfAvertisaemeiUaiixPnaetUxiUe;  EneycL 
dee  Gent  tbi  Monde;  Fleuiy,  JSoqIL /TisC dxxxiii,  4 ;  Le 
CLetCtBibL  Unh,  a  Hist.YoL  xiv;  Aug.  le  Blanc,  Hiet, 
Conffreg,  de  AuxiL  Gratia  JHvm,  (Domin.);  Meyer, 
ffisi,  Controv.  de  DMn,  Gratia  AwtH,  (Jesuit) ;  Kuhn, 
KathoLDogmatik^\,^lU{.\  maike,Hiet.o/thePapacyy 
i,  687  sq.;  ii,  90  sq.;  Nicolini,  Hiit,  of  t^  Jetuits,  p. 
281, 282 ;  Walch,  Rdigidte  StreUigheitm  ausser  d  btther. 
Kirche,  i,  269  sq. ;  SchrOckh,  Kirchengi^ckichie  $,  d  Ref. 
iv,  296  sq. ;  Hagenbach,  Hiei.  Doctnnu,  ii,  202,  278, 280, 
288;  Bickersteth,C%r»ffum  iS!tod!atf,8ecir,p.288;  Wet- 
zer  u.  Welte  (Roman  Catholic),  Kirehett-LexHon,  vii, 
199  sq.     (.T.H.W.) 

Molinfons.    See  Mouun,  De. 

MoUnari,  Antonio,  a  Venetian  painter,  who 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  was  a 
pupil  of  Antonio  Zanchi,  whose  maxims  he  afterwards 
renounced,  creating  a  style  of  his  own.  Molinari  paint- 
ed some  excellent  works  for  several  of  the  Venetian 
churches,  but  his  pictures  were  very  unequal  in  merit 
Lanzi  says  that  in  his  best  works,  ''as  the  History  of 
BoeeOf  in  the  Corpus  Domini  at  Venice,  he  displays  a 
style  no  less  solid  than  pleasing,  which  equally  satisfies 
the  Judgment  and  the  eye.  There  is  a  study  of  both 
design  and  expressbn,  ample  beauty  of  forms,  richness 
of  drapery,  with  a  taste  and  harmony  of  coloring  not 
surpassed  by  any  artist  of  the  time."  See  Lanzi,  Hitt, 
of  Painting,  transL  by  Boecoe,  ii,  296;  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  ArUyUyblb.    (E.11F.) 

Molinari,  Qioranni,  an  eminent  painter  of  the 
school  of  Piedmont,  was  bom  at  Savigliano  in  1721. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Cavaliere  Beaumont,  and  executed  a 
number  of  works  of  art  for  the  various  churches  at  Tu- 
rin and  adjacent  cities.  A  picture  in  the  church  of  S« 
Bernardo  di  Vercelli,  representing  a  number  of  saints, 
is,  according  to  Lanzi,  "well  dispMed,  with  good  action, 
and  conducted  with  great  care."  In  Turin  there  is  an 
Addolorata  by  him  at  the  Begin  Albeigo  della  Virtu; 
in  other  places  in  the  state  are  numerous  religious  works^ 
among  which  a  St,  John  the  BetpUtt,  in  the  abbey  of  S. 
Benigno,  is  worthy  of  mention.  His  character  was  nat- 
umUy  timid,  reserved,  and  modest;  and  Lanzi  says  he 
did  not  paint  history  as  much  as  he  should.  Lanzi  does 
not  give  the  date  of  his  decease,  but  Spooner  places  his 
death  in  1798.  See  Lanzi,  Hist,  of  Painting,  transL  by 
Boecoe,  iii,  816;  Si^owna,  Biog.  Hi$U  <^  the  Fine  Arts, 
ii,676.     (kHF.) 

Molinet,  Clauds  du,  a  French  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quary, was  bom  at  Chalons-sur-Mame  in  1620,  and  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  life  occupied  the  position  of 
canon  regular  and  procurator  general  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  St  Genevieve,  Paris.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  based  mainly  upon  his  researches  in  ec- 
clesiastical antiquities,  the  most  prominent  of  which  are 
an  edition  of  The  Epistles  of  Stephen,  Bishop  ofToumay, 
with  notes,  and  The  History  of  the  prtnu^pal  Popes,  as 
taken  from  Medals,  The  latter  work  extends  from 
Martin  V  to  Innocent  XI,  and  includes  a  description  of 
medals  from  1417  to  1678.  In  addition  to  his  labors  in 
numismatics,  he  collected  a  great  many  rare  curiosities 
and  relics,  and  some  veiy  remarkable  Greek  and  Orien- 
tal MSS.  The  library  of  St  Genevieve  owes  much  to 
him  for  its  present  renown  on  account  of  its  great  col- 
lection and  careful  preservation  of  antiquities,  which 
have  not  only  proved  of  public  interest,  but  of  great  his- 
torical value.    He  died  Sept  2, 1687.    (H.  W.  T.) 

Molinier,  ^tlanne,  a  French  Boman  Catholic, 
bom  at  Toulouse  about  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, began  life  with  the  study  of  law,  and  became 
counsellor  to  the  parliament  of  his  luitive  city;  but  sub- 
sequently took  orders,  and  became  doctor  of  theology 
and  of  civil  and  canon  law.    He  preached  with  great 
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Boccess  in  the  principal  churches  of  Provence  and  Paria, 
and  even  preached  before  Louis  XIII,  when  that  mon- 
arch was  crowned  in  1610.  He  died  in  1650.  MoUnier 
wrote  Sertmma  pour  le$  dimanekea  de  ramUe  (Toulouse, 
1681,  2  vols.  8vo):  — /dL  tur  U  myttkrt  de  la  Croix 
(1635,  8vo) :— /d  pour  VOctavt  de  Saint  Sacrement 
(Totdouse,  1640,  8vo) :— M  sur  U  tymbole  de  la  Croix 
(Rouen,  1650, 8vo).  These  sermons  evince  much  depth 
of  thought  as  well  as  vast  erudition.  See  Biographie 
Toulousaine;  DicHonnaire  portat^f  de$  Pridicateun,— 
Hoefer,  Houv,  Biog»  Gh^irak,  s.  v. 

Molinier,  Jean-BaptiAte,  a  French  divine,  was 
bom  at  Aries  in  1675,  began  his  studies  in  his  own 
country,  and  continued  them  at  P^zenas,  under  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Oratory;  he  then  entered  the  army,  but 
finaUy  quitted  the  sword  to  take  holy  orders.  He 
taught  theology  at  Aries,  and  entered  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oratory  in  1700.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to 
the  seminary  of  Saint-Magloire  of  Paris,  and  to  Macon 
and  Grenoble.  He  evinced  remarkable  talent  for  preach- 
ing, and  was  very  successful  at  Toulouse,  Lyons,  Or- 
leans, and  at  Paris.  Massillon,  hearing  him,  was  im- 
pressed by  his  eloquence,  but  at  the  same  time  surprised 
at  the  inequality  of  his  talent,  which  sometimes  rose  to 
the  sublime,  and  again  sank  heavily  to  the  obscure  and 
commonplace.  Biographers  say  that  when  Molinier 
devoted  much  labor  to  his  discourses,  he  equalled  the 
most  celebrated  French  orators;  but  he  relied  too  much 
upon  his  talent,  and  did  not  sufficiently  moderate  the 
impetuosity  of  his  imagination.  His  discourses  are  the 
production  of  a  happy  genius,  which  expresses  itself 
with  much  fire,  energy,  force,  dignity,  and  ease.  He 
only  lacked  taste;  his  style  is  incorrect,  unequal,  and 
marred  by  common  phrases,  which  form  a  strange  con- 
trast to  many  parts  full  of  life  and  grandeur.  Molinier 
left  the  Oratory  in  1720,  and  retired  to  the  diocese  of 
Sens,  whence  he  returned  to  Pftris  to  resume  his  preach- 
ing, but  was  prohibited  fh)m  doing  so  by  M.  de  Vinti- 
mille.  No  longer  permitted  to  preach,  Molinier  wrote. 
He  left  the  following  works :  Traduction  nouvelle  of  the 
Imitation  de  Jisut-Chrirt  (Paris,  1725, 12mo) :  — /Ser- 
mons  Choitit  (1782-84,  8  vols.  12mo) ;  the  sermon  Du 
Ciel  is  considered  his  principal  production: — Panigy^ 
riques  (1782-84,  8  vols.  12mo)  i—Ditcoure  iw  la  virite 
de  la  religion  Chrilienne  (1782-84,  2  vols.  12mo) :— /fi- 
ttructione  et  Priiret  propres  a  soutenir  lee  dme$  dans  let 
votes  de  laphntence^  etc  (12mo) ;  a  sequel  to  the  Direo- 
teur  des  dmes  pinUeades  of  Vauge : — Exercice  du  phdteni, 
with  an  Office  de  la  pMtenee  (18mo) :— Let  PsaumeSf 
translated  into  French,  with  some  Notes  littiraks  et  mo- 
rales  (12mo) : — Paraphrase  du psaume  Miserere: — 8ur 
PAriamsme  (1718,  4to);  very  rare.  He  retired  from 
public  life  but  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  Paris,  March  15, 1745.  See  Bougerd,  Histoire 
des  ffommes  iUustres  de  Provence ;  Chaudont  and  Delan- 
dine,  DicL  hist,  s.  v. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUraie,  s.  v. 

MoliniBm,  the  name  given  to  the  system  of  grace 
and  election  taught  by  Louis  Molina  (q.  v.).  The  kind 
of  prescience  denominated  in  the  Rombh  schools  Scien- 
tia  media  is  that  foreknowledge  of  future  contingencies 
which  arises  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and 
faculties  of  rational  beings,  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  shall  be  placed,  of  the  objects  that  shall  be 
presented  to  them,  and  of  the  influence  which  their  cir- 
cumstances and  objects  must  have  on  their  actions. 
This  system  has  been  commonly  taught  in  the  Jesuit 
schools ;  but  a  modification  of  it  was  introduced  by  the 
celebrated  Spanish  divine,  Suarez  (q.  v.),  in  order  to 
save  the  doctrine  of  special  election,  Suarez  held  that  al- 
though God  gives  to  all  men  grace  absolutely  sufficient  for 
their  salvation,  yet  he  gives  to  the  elect  a  grace  which 
is  not  alone  in  itself  sufficient,  but  which  is  so  attem- 
pered to  their  disposition,  their  opportunities,  and  other 
circumstances,  that  they  infallibly,  although  yet  quite 
freely,  yield  to  its  influence.  This  modification  of  Moli- 
na*8  system  is  called  Conoruism.    Molinism  must  not 


be  confounded  either  with  Pelagianitm  or  aemi-Pda- 
gianism,  inasmuch  as  Molinism  distinctly  aoppoees  the 
inability  of  man  to  do  any  supernatural  act  witbom 
grace  (q.  v.).    See  Thomists  ;  Will,  Frkb. 

Molinos,  Miguel  db,  a  Spanish  theologiaD,  found- 
er of  the  Quietists,  was  bom  of  noble  parentage  near  Sir- 
agossa,  December  21, 1627.  He  studied  at  Pampehma, 
and,  after  finishing  Ids  studies  at  the  Univenity  of  Co> 
imbra,  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1668  went  to  Borne, 
where  his  pious  conduct  and  the  purity  of  his  life  caused 
many  to  choose  him  for  their  spiritual  director.  He 
acquired  great  reputation,  but  stMKiily  refused  all  eccle- 
siastical preferment.  In  1675  he  published  bis  Way  or 
Guide  to  what  the  Mystics  call  a  spiritual  or  eontem^ 
plative  life,  This  book,  written  in  Spanish,  was  sap- 
ported  by  the  recommendations  of  some  of  the  greateit 
and  most  respectable  men.  In  1681  it  was  pabluhed  at 
Bome  in  Italian,  though  it  had  appeared  in  that  lan- 
guage some  rime  before  in  other  places.  Afterwards  it 
was  translated  into  tiie  Dutch,  French,  and  Latin  lan- 
guages ;  and  was  very  often  printed  in  HollaDd,  Franoe, 
and  Italy.  The  Latin  translation,  under  the  title  of 
Manuductio  spirituaHSf  was  published  by  A.  H.  Fruike 
(Halle,  1687, 12mo).  In  Italian  it  bore  the  title  of  GvHa 
Spiritmle,  But  though  the  work  added  greatly  to  JJo- 
Unos's  celebrity,  it  also  became  the  subject  of  Intter  q>- 
position.  It  was  soon  attacked.  There  were  not  want- 
ing many  who  in  the  specious  but  visioiiaiy  princi|^ 
of  this  work  discovered  the  seeds  of  a  dai^gerous  and 
seducdve  error.  Among  these  the  celebrated  preacher 
Segneri  was  the  first  who  ventured  publicly  to  call  its  or- 
thodoxy into  queerion ;  but  his  strictures  were  by  Moh- 
no6*8  friends  ascribed  to  jealousy  of  the  influence  which 
Molinos  had  acquired  with  the  people.  By  degreecv 
however,  reports  unfkvoraUe  to  the  practical  results  of 
this  teaching,  and  even  to  the  personal  conduct  ud 
character  of  its  author,  or  of  his  followers,  began  to  find 
circulation;  and  eventually  the  Jeeoits  to^  decided 
ground  agiunst  him,  and  he  was  aocosed  of  hemy. 
The  substance  of  his  S3rstem,  wbidi  his  friends  inteipiet 
in  one  way  and  his  opponents  in  another,  amounted  to 
this:  Christian  perfection  consists  in  the  peace  of  the 
soul,  in  renouncement  of  all  external  and  temporal 
things,  in  the  pure  love  of  God,  finee  from  all  coosiden- 
tions  of  interest  or  hope  of  reward.  Thus  a  soul  whkh 
desires  the  supreme  good  must  renounce  not  only  an  sen- 
sual pleasures,  but  also  all  material  and  sensual  thiogt; 
silence  every  impulse  of  its  mind  and  will,  and  concen- 
trate and  abaoib  itself  in  God.  Molinoa'a  enemies  ac- 
cused him  and  some  of  his  disciples  of  reviving  the 
abuses  of  the  G^osdca,  and  of  teaching,  both  by  their 
precepts  and  their  example,  the  most  objectionable  prin- 
ciples of  Quinism,  According  to  the  propoeirions  which 
were  condemned  by  the  Inquisition,  he  pushed  to  mdi 
an  extreme  the  contemplative  repose  whidi  is  the  com- 
mon characteristic  of  Quietism  as  to  teach  the  utter 
indifference  of  the  soul,  in  a  state  of  perfect  contempla- 
tion, to  all  external  things,  and  its  entire  independence 
of  the  outer  worid,  even  of  the  actions  of  the  very  body 
which  it  animates;  insomuch  that  this  internal  perfec- 
tion is  compatible  with  the  worst  external  excesses, 
since  these  are  of  no  importance  so  long  as  the  soul 
remains  in  communion  with  God.  See  Quietism.  It 
is  very  probably  that  the  opposition  to  him,  espedaOy 
that  of  the  Jesuits  and  others  who  watched  over  the 
interests  of  the  Romish  cause,  was  provoked  because 
they  perceived  that  Molinoe*s  system  tacitly  accused 
the  Romish  Church  of  a  departure  from  true  religion. 
Molinos,  though  he  had  a  vast  number  of  friends,  and 
though  the  pontiff  himself.  Innocent  XI,  was  partial  to 
him,  was  in  1685  cited  before  the  Inquisidon,  and  sub- 
mitted to  dose  imprisonment  and  examination.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  opinions  contained  in  his  book,  a  prodig- 
ious mass  of  papers  and  letters,  to  the  number,  it  is 
said,  of  20,000,  found  in  his  house,  were  produced  againtt 
him,  and  he  was  himself  rigorously  examined  as  to  his 
opinions.    The  trial  lasted  two  years;  and  in  1687  sixty- 
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^ht  piopodtioiis  contained  in  his  book  were  mlemnly 
ooodemned.  By  a  decree  of  Aug.  28, 1687,  he  was  de^ 
dared  to  have  taught  false  and  dangerous  dogmas,  con- 
tzary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Chaich  and  to  Christian 
piety.  On  Sept.  8  following  he  was  broogbt  oat  in  a 
jrdlow  scapular,  with  a  red  cross  before  and  behind, 
made  to  kneel  <m  a  scaffdd  in  ftvnt  of  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans,  and  there  compelled  to  recant  all  he  had 
taught  in  his  books;  after  which  he  was  compelled  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  prison.  A  bull  of  In- 
nocent XII,  of  Nov.  19,  confirmed  the  action  of  the  In- 
quitttion,  and  condemned,  m  globo,  the  sixty-eight  prop- 
ositions. A  refbtation  of  MoUnos's  doctrine  is  to  be 
iiMmd  in  F^nelon's  works  (Versailles,  1820),  and  in  Bos- 
soet,  EkOi  ^Oraiton,  See  Mor^ri,  Diet,  kittor, ;  Plu- 
qaet,  DkticniL  det  MrUie$f  Recueil  de  dheraet  pikce» 
comxnuat  le  QdetitiM  H  Us  Qmeiist>ei,  ou  Molinotf  ae* 
Kidimau  H  jes  dUdpUt  (Amsterd.  1688,  8vo) ;  Letirt» 
kriiM  ds  Rome  touchant  h  Qfneiitme;  ou  MolwoSf  set 
sattimetUs,  etc.  (Amsterd.  1688) ;  Herzog,  Recd^EncyUo- 
j)&iK,ix,698;  Mosheim, i^ee^tf.  ^ii/.  iii, 889  sq. ;  Ber^ 
gier,  DicL  ds  Theologk,  iv,  420;  Wetzer  u.Welte,  JTtr- 
cim^LexikoHf  vii,  218  sq. ;  Scharling,  in  Niedner's  Zeit^ 
sdurift,  1854,  p.  825  sq.,  489  sq.;  1^  p.  8  sq.;  Baum- 
giTten-Omsias,  Contend,  d,  Dogmen  Gesck,  i,  407  sq. ; 
Hodgson,  Reformers  and  Martyrs;  Heinroth,  Gesch.  u, 
KriUk  d,  MjfsticismuSf  pt  iii,  ch.  iii;  Waich,  ReUgidse 
StrdtigJxitem  ausser  der  btther,  Kirehe^  i,  298  sq. ;  ii,  982 
sq.;  Schrdckh,  Kirchengesehiekte  s.  d,  Rrf,  vii,  468  sq. 
See  MYSTicisai.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Molkenbnhr,  Mabcellin,  a  German  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  at  MUnster,  Sept.  1, 1741, 
and  was  educated  in  the  convents  of  the  Rhenish  coun- 
try. In  1758  he  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  at 
Hanau,  but  was  ordained  to  holy  orders  Oct.  27, 1764, 
and  for  nine  years  taught  philosophy  and  mathematics, 
and  for  twelve  years  divinity  and  moral  theology  at  Pad- 
erbora.  He  then  retired  to  the  convent  of  St.  Francis  at 
Hunster;  but  in  1811,  when  it  was  abolished,  he  liVed  for 
a  while  privately.  In  1815  he  re-entered  monastic  life 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Francis  at  Paderbom,  and  died  there 
in  1881.  Some  of  his  most  important  works  are:  Das 
ZekaUer  der  Verwurfi  kerausgegeben  von  Thomas  Paine, 
wderlegt,  etc  (Paderbom,  1797,  2d  edition;  MUnster, 
1802):— JVeire  Ausleffimgsart  des  aken  Testaments  von 
Weekem,Pro/.tu  MUnster, widerlegt  (Dorsten,  1806) •.— 
New  der  Got&tit  Jemt  nachtheiiige  A  uskgung  desICcqn- 
id  (ks  Evangel  Joh,  von  Muth,  Prof,  in  Erfurt,  wider l^ 
fibid.  1807)  '.^Wo  ist  die  SUeste  ttnd  vomehmrste  bischdJU- 
cheKiroheinderganzenChristenheitf  BeidenGrieduen 
Oder  hd  den  Lateinemf  (Paderbom,  1815)  i—Ueher  die 
Ashmft  des  kL  Apostel  Petrus  nack  Rom  und  AniiO' 
ckia,  und  einige  vorgeibliche  aUe  SireUigkeiten  mehrerer 
Bisckdfe  wider  die  Pdpste  (ibid.  1816)  i—Anmerhuigen 
fi6a*  die  neuen  deutschen  uSersetzungen  des  N,  T,  durch 
Carl  und  Leander  van  Est,  auch  besonders  Uber  den  be- 
Hrqften  Cephas  (ibid.  1817)  i^Historia  rdigioms  Chris- 
tkna  in  compendio  et  ordine  chromco  exhibita,  tom.  i, 
ab  anno  1-826  (ibid.  1818).  See  Waitzencgger,  Gelehr- 
ttn-  imi  SchriftsteUer  Lexikon  der  deutschen  kaihoUschen 
GeistUdtkeU,  ii,  18  sq. 

MoUah  (Arab,  mania,  Turk,  meula,  L  e.  ruler)  is 
the  name  of  a  Turkish  superior  judge,  who  is  an  ex- 
pounder of  dvil  and  criminal  law,  and  of  the  religion 
of  the  state;  he  is  therefore  necewarily  both  a  lawyer 
and  an  ecclesiastic  Under  him  is  the  cadi  or  judge, 
vho  administers  the  law,  and  superior  to  him  are  the 
kidhiaaker  and  the  mufti  (q.  v.).  They  all  are,  how- 
ever, subject  to  the  Sheik  al-Islam,  or  supreme  mufti. 
In  Perua,  the  oflice  of  moUah  is  similar  to  what  it  is  in 
Turkey ;  but  his  superior  there  is  the  ^  sadr,"  or  chief 
of  the  moUahs.  In  the  states  of  Turkestan,  the  mol- 
lahs  have  the  whole  government  in  their  hands. — Cham- 
ben,  Cydbp,  s.  v.   See  Mullah. 

HdUer,  Hainrloh,  popularly  known  sa  Henry 
i0a  ZM^hen,  ooa  of  the  early  Protestant  maxtyra,  was 


bom  in  1488,  in  the  county  of  Zutphen,  In  the  Nether- 
lands. In  1504  he  joined  the  Augustinians,  and  in  1 51 5 
went  to  the  then  newly-established  University  of  Wit- 
tenberg. Here  he  became  intimate  with  Luther.  In 
1516,  on  his  return  home,  he  was,  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  made  prior  of  the  Augnstinian  convent  of  Dort, 
but  was  finally  obliged  to  leave  it  in  1520  on  account  of 
his  reformatory  opinions,  went  to  Antwerp,  and  there 
became  sub-prior  of  the  Augnstinian  convent.  This 
place  also  he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  December,  1520, 
his  favorable  opinion  of  the  Reformers  having  made 
him  many  enemies  in  the  body,  and  in  March,  1521,  we 
find  him  back  at  Wittenberg,  occupied  in  studies.  But 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  Edict  of  Worms,  the  evan- 
gelical party  began  to  be  persecuted  in  the  Nether- 
lands, he  returned,  in  1522,  to  Dort  and  to  Antwerp, 
and  there  by  his  example  encouraged  the  Augustinians 
to  spread  the  principles  of  the  RdTcMmation.  The  In- 
quisition quickly  reoogmsed  in  him  a  leading  spirit,  and 
he  was  marked  as  one  whose  head  should  fall.  On 
Sept  29  he  was  arrested,  but  the  people  rallied  and  re- 
leased him.  Satisfied  that  safety  could  be  found  only 
in  flight,  he  thai  bade  adieu  to  his  Christian  friends, 
and  went  successively  to  Amsterdam  and  Zutphen,  with 
the  expectation  of  making  his  way  back  to  Wittenberg. 
But  he  was  stopped  in  Bremen,  and  entreated  by  the 
people  to  stay  there  and  preach  the  new  doctrines.  Con- 
senting, after  much  urgent  solicitation,  he  was  made 
pastor,  and  by  his  preaching  soon  gained  the  greater 
portion  of  the  people  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
In  November,  1524,  when  his  friends  felt  satisfied  that 
the  cause  had  been  so  efficiently  served  as  to  make  a 
falling  away  to  Romanism  weU-nigh  impossible,  he 
left  for  Meldorf,  in  Denmark,  where  he  was  dedred 
to  introduce  the  Reformation.  He  encountered  great 
opposition,  and,  though  the  authorities  of  the  place 
were  in  his  favor,  he  was  seized  on  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber by  the  Roman  Catholic  deigy  and  their  dupes,  and 
bumed  the  next  day  as  a  heretic  The  news  as  it 
reached  the  diflierent  German  Reformers  caused  great 
sorrow.  The  loss  sustained  seemed  irreparable  Me- 
lancthon  wrote  a  hymn  of  pruse  over  him,  Luther  a  le^ 
ter  of  sympathy  to  the  Christians  of  Bremen,  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  nmrtyrdom.  In  the  cemetery  of  Meldorf, 
where  Miller's  remains  had  been  deposited  after  a  se- 
vere straggle  with  the  drunken  rowdies  who,  fired  by 
religious  fanaticism,  had  caused  his  death,  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory,  June  25^  1880.  See  Luther, 
Vom  Bruder  Heinrich,  etc,  in  Werhe,  voL  xxvi  (Er- 
langen  edition) ;  Heckel,  Die  Mdrtyrer  in  d,  evangeL 
Kirdie,  edited  by  Wid|iem  (Hamb.  1845  and  1849); 
Rudelbach,  ChristHche  Bu^(q}hie  (Leips.  1849) ;  Flied- 
ner,  Buch,  d.  Martyrer,  vol.  ii;  Schlegel,  Kirchen  u. 
RtformaHonsgesch,  v.  Norddeutsohiand,  voL  ii;  Ranke, 
Deutsche  Gesch,  tm  Zeitalter  d.  Rrform,vo\s,  i  and  ii; 
HisL  of  the  Reformation  (Austin's  transL  Phik.  1844, 
8vo),bk.i;  MoUey,JbAno/j9anwveU(N.T.  1874), i, 288 
sq.;  Zeitschr.f  hist,  theoL  1868,  p. 485;  Pierer,  Univer- 
sal-Lexihon,  xi,  867 ;  Herzog,  Real-Enegldopddie,  ix,  704. 
(J.H.W.) 

lASUer,  Henry,  a  Lutheran  minister,  noted  for  his 
valuable  labors  in  the  Lutheran  interests  in  the  United 
States,  was  bom  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  1749.  When 
only  a  youth  of  fourteen  he  migrated  to  this  country, 
and  went  to  Philadelphia.  There  he  was  one  day, 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  met  in  the  street  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Muhlenberg,  who  had  known  his  people,  and 
who  recognised  in  the  young  man  so  sdikii^T  a  family 
resemblance  as  to  induce  him  to  stop  and  inquire  hh 
name.  Identified  by  the  doctor,  Henry  was  at  once  giv- 
en a  place  in  his  own  house,  and  everything  was  done  to 
promote  his  welfare.  The  doctor  also  gave  him  an  ap- 
pointment as  assistant  in  a  school  in  which  he  himself 
was  then  teaching,  while  Moller's  leisure  hours  were 
devoted  to  the  study  of  theology,  under  the  direction 
of  his  patron.  M5]ler  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  willing  to  share 
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the  privations  and  suiferii^  incident  to  those  euly  day^ 
when  the  membeis  of  churches  were  scattered  through 
the  wikiemess,  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  He  en- 
gaged in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  in  collecting 
congregations  and  rearing  churches,  in  extending  the 
principles  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom.  During  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  he  was  chaplain  of  a  German  regiment  in 
the  army  commanded  by  general  Washington.  Mil- 
ler's first  regular  pastoral  charge  was  Beading,  Pa. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  later  settled  at 
Albany,  N.  T.,  where  he  built  the  first  Luth^ran  church, 
and  promoted  the  interests  of  his  sect.  In  1788  he  re- 
t)eived  and  accepted  a  call  to  New  Holland,  Pa.,  and 
labored  there  until,  in  1796,  he  was  induced  to  take  the 
Lutheran  flock  at  Harrisburg,  and  he  served  them  most 
acceptably  for  seven  years.  In  1802  Mdller  returned 
to  Albany,  and  for  six  years  more  served  the  people 
to  whom  he  had  in  his  first  connection  so  greatly  en- 
deared himself.  He  next  accepted  a  call  to  the  united 
churches  of  Sharon  and  New  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  labored  until  physical  infirmities  rendered  him  un- 
able to  attend  to  the  active  duties  of  his  profession. 
Cheered  by  domestic  affsetion  and  Christian  hope,  the 
last  six  years  he  lived  were  spent  in  retirement,  *^  al- 
though,*' says  a  contemporary,  '*  his  whole  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  his  divine  Master.  Until  the 
end  he  sought  opportunity  to  do  good,  and  to  make 
himself  useftil  to  those  around  him.**  He  died  as  he 
had  lived,  full  of  faith,  calm  and  confident  in  the  great 
truths  of  that  blessed  religion  which  he  had  faithfully 
preached.  Sept  16, 1829.  As  a  preacher,  MdUer's  talents 
were  not  brUlian^  yet  he  accomplished  greater  things 
than  the  more  highly  gifted;  As  a  man,  his  whole  lUe 
was  marked  by  integrity,  truthfulness,  and  a  contempt 
of  everything  mean  or  dishonorable.  See  (Lutheran) 
EvcmgeL  Qu,  Rev,  (memoirs  of  deceased  ministers),  1865, 
p.  278  sq. ;  Sprague,  AtmcUs  qftke  Amer,  PulpU,  voL  ix 
(Lutherans).    (J.  H.  W.) 

MoUliu  or  Mollio,  GiovAnm,  a  distinguished  Ital- 
ian martyr  in  the  Protestant  cause,  was  a  native  of  Mon- 
taldno,  in  the  territory  of  Siena,  and  the  descendant  of  a 
very  respectable  family.  He  was  bom  near  the  opening 
of  Uie  16th  century.  When  only  twdve  years  of  li^ 
he  was  placed  in  the  monastery  of  Gray  Friars,  where 
he  made  rapid  progress  in  arts,  sciences,  and  languages. 
He  entered  the  order  of  MinorUet  while  yet  a  youth, 
and  took  priest's  orders  when  only  eighteen.  Every 
minute  was  improved  in  study  of  polite  letters  and  the- 
ology, and  he  came  soon  to  be  noted  for  his  learning 
and  industry.  After  having  pursued  his  studies  six 
years  longer  at  Ferrara,  he  was  made  theological  lect- 
urer in  the  university  of  that  city.  He  subsequently 
lectured  at  the  universities  of  Bresda,  Ifilan,  and  Pavia, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bologna  about  1588.  There,  on  reading  several 
treatises  of  the  Reformers,  he  became  at  heart  a  zealous 
Protestant,  and  began  to  expound  in  its  purity  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans.  Immense  crowds  soon  attended 
his  lectures,  and,  the  report  coming  to  Rome,  he  was 
seized  by  order  of  the  pope,  and,  being  denied  a  public 
trial,  gave  an  account  of  bis  opinions  in  writing,  con- 
finning  them  by  scriptural  authority.  Mollius  ddiended 
himself  with  such  abilify  and  address  that  the  judges 
appointed  by  Paul  HI  to  try  the  case  were  forced  to  ac- 
quit him,  in  the  way  of  declaring  that  the  sentiments 
which  he  had  maintained  were  true,  although  they 
were  such  as  could  not  be  publicly  taught  at  that  time 
without  prejudice  to  the  apostolical  see.  He  was  there- 
fore sent  back  to  Bologna,  with  an  admonition  to  abstain 
for  the  future  firom  explaining  the  same  doctrine  (i.  e. 
justification  by  faith).  But  continuing  to  expound  the 
epistles  of  Paul  as  formeriy,  and  with  still  greater  ap- 
plause from  his  hearers — even  the  monks  of  dUferent 
convents,  many  of  the  nobility,  and  individuals  of  epis- 
copal orders,  attending  them— cardinal  Campeggio  pro- 
cured an  order  from  the  pope  to  remove  him  from  the 


university  (Pontaleon,  Rerum  in  EodL  GttL  lib.  tx,  M. 
268).  Mollius  did  not  remain  idle  when  relieved  of  hia 
duties  at  the  university,  but  continued  his  studies,  and 
grew  in  strength  among  his  fellows.  He  finally  became 
lecturer  to  the  monastery  of  St.Lorenzo  at  Naples^  Bat 
even  here  he  was  persecuted;  and  in  1642  the  opposi- 
tion grew  so  decided  that  he  was  fireqoe&tly  in  great 
danger.  He  was  several  times  imprisoned,  but  always 
escaped  imtil  the  time  of  the  accession  of  pope  Jnliss 
III,  when  he  was  hunted  down  at  Ravenna,  and  trans- 
ported to  Rome.  On  Sept.  5, 1558,  a  public  aaaembly 
of  the  Inquisition  was  held  with  great  pomp^  and  Mol- 
lius was  brought  before  that  body,  attended  by  six  car- 
dinals and  their  episcopal  assessors.  All  the  prisonen 
brought  forward  in  this  session  recanted  and  peribrmed 
penance  except  Mollius  and  another,  a  native  of  Penigio 
named  Tisserano,  who  refused  to  do  violence  to  their  eon- 
scienoe.  When  the  articles  of  accusation  against  Mol- 
lius were  ready,  permission  was  given  him  to  speak. 
Ho  defended  the  doctrines  which  he  had  tangbt  respect- 
ing justification,  the  merit  of  good  works,  auricular  con- 
fession, and  the  sacraments;  pronounced  the  power 
claimed  by  the  pope  and  his  clergy  to  be  naorped  and 
antichristian ;  and  addressed  his  judges  in  a  strain  of 
bold  and  fervid  invective,  which  silenced  and  chained 
them  to  their  seats,  at  the  same  time  that  it  cut  tiiem 
to  the  quick;  and  when  he  had  finished  his  address  be 
threw  the  flaming  torch  which  he  held  in  his  hand  on 
the  ground  and  extinguished  it,  thus  showing  to  his 
accusers  that  he  would  rather  extinguiah  life  than  suf- 
fer them  to  force  a  lie  from  him.  Of  course  vookj  to 
such  a  criminal  was  not  within  the  gift  of  Borne,  and 
he  was  consequently  condemned,  t<^ther  with  his 
companion,  to  instant  death.  They  were  at  once  con- 
veyed to  the  place  of  execution,  ffarst  hung,  and  then 
burned  to  ashes.  See  HiiL  de$  Martyrtj  p.  264,  265; 
Gerdesius,  JUxL  jRrform.  p.  108 ;  MOrie,  Ref,  in  lUj^  p. 
95, 124, 261 ;  Young,  Lf/e  ofPakario,  ii,  1 18  sq.  Fox, 
Book  o/MartjfTif  p.  18^  gives  MoUius^s  history  inaocu- 
rmtely.    (J.H.W.) 

Molloy,  Francis,  an  Irish  divine  of  some  cdebrity, 
flourished  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidor  at  Rome,  Italy,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  as  professor  of  the- 
ology. He  wrote  Sacra  ThttAogia  (Rome,  1666, 8vo) : 
—Lueenta  FideHum  (1676, 8vo),  a  Roman  Catholic  Gst- 
echism  in  Irish: — Grammatica  LatmO'Hibemiea  om- 
pendktia  (1677, 12mo).  Shingel,  who  gives  an  abstract 
of  the  last  work  in  his  Arehaoloffical  Britcamka,  Mjt 
that  it  was  the  most  complete  Irish  grammar  then  ex- 
tant, although  imperfect  as  to  syntax,  etc.  See  Ware, 
Wriiert  oflrdamd^  vol  iL 

Moloch  (Heb.  Jfc'fct^  "ijic,  hwg,  as  often;  Sept 
and  N.  T.  MoX($x)}  the  name  of  an  Ammonitish  idd 
(Amos  iv,  26 ;  Acts  vii,  48) ;  usually  called  Molsch  (q.  v.). 

Molokans.    See  Malakaws. 

Molten  Image.    See  Idol. 

Molten  Sea.    See  Ska,  Moltex. 

Moluooaa  (or  Rotal  or  Spick  Islaiidb),  a  num- 
ber of  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  term  comprehends,  in  its  most  exten- 
sive sense,  all  the  isUnds  between  Celebes  and  New 
Guinea,  rituated  to  the  east  of  the  Molucca  passage,  in 
long.  126<^,  particularly  those  of  Gilolo;  but,  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  it  is  usually  restricted  to  the  Dntdi  Spice 
Islands :  (1)  Temate,  the  most  important,  lies  in  0^  55' 
N.  lat.  and  127°  10'  £.  long.,  and  is  25  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. It  has  a  population  of  7500,  of  whom  only  about 
400  are  Europeans.  Its  natives  are  mainly  Mohamme- 
dans. It  was  formeriy  the  residence  of  sultans,  who 
ruled  over  laige  territories,  and  could  call  out  100,000 
fighting-men.  The  island  is  fertile  and  well  watered. 
Rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc,  are  cultivated,  and  a  trade  b 
supported  with  the  adjacent  islands.  -(2)  Tldore,  south 
of  Temate,  in  (P  45'  N.  lat.  and  127°  25'  £.  long.,  b  80 
miles  in  circumference,  and  rises  towards  the  inteiiu^ 
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Of  its  popolatioa  of  8000,  the  natives  are  less  gentle 
bat  more  indnstrioas  than  those  of  Temate,  and  dili- 
gesUy  cultivate  the  soil,  weave,  and  flsh.  They  are 
alio  Mohammedans,  and  have  many  mosques.  The 
saltans  of  Temate  and  Tidore  are  subsidised  by  and 
sabjeet  to  the  Netherlands,  being  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Mcdnocas,  and  exerdsing  their  authority 
under  the  surveillanoe  of  the  resident.  (8)  B£akian,  in 
(P  W  80"  N.  lat.  and  12?^  24'  £.]ong.,  is  very  fertile- 
yields  much  sago,  rioe,  tobacco,  canary-oil,  etc,  and  has 
important  fishings.  (4)  Farther  north  is  the  island  of 
Motir,  which  is  uninhabited,  but  formerly  yielded  a 
considenble  quantity  of  doves,  and  later  sent  much 
eszthenware  to  all  Uie  Spice  Idands.  (5)  Batjan,  the 
only  remaining  Royal  Island,  situated  between  0^  18'- 
0'>  56'  a.  kit.  and  127o  22'-i28<>  E.  long.,  is  00  miles  in 
length  and  18  in  breadth,  and  has  many  mountain-peaks 
from  1600  to  4000  feet  in  height,  the  sources  of  numer- 
001  nveta.  The  greatest  part  of  this  beautiful  island 
is  eovered  with  ebony,  satin-wood,  and  other  valuable 
timber-trees,  which  give  shelter  to  numerous  delieately- 
plamsged  birds,  de^,  wild  hogs,  and  reptiles.  Sago, 
riee,  cocoa-nuts,  doves,  fish,  and  fowls  are  plentiful, 
and  a  little  coffee  is  cultivated.  Coal  is  abundant ;  gold 
and  eopper  are  found  in  small  quantities.  The  inhabitp 
anta,  irtu>  are  lazy  and  sensual,  are  a  mixed  race  of  P^rt- 
ugoese,  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  natives.  All  the  above- 
named  ialands  are  volcanic,  Temate  being  a  moun- 
tain, alopiag  upwards  to  7000  feet,  to  which  Tidore 
beais  a  striking  resemblance.  Makian  is  an  active  vol- 
cano, and,  80  late  as  Deoembei^  1861,  threw  forth  im- 
mense quantities  of  lava  and  ashes,  by  which  826  lives 
were  loit,  and  15  villages  in  part  or  in  whole  destroyed. 
Hotir  ii  a  trachyte  mountain,  2296  foet  in  height;  and 
Batjan  a  chain  with  lofty  peaks.  The  total  population 
of  the  Mohiceas  proper  is  21,500.  (6)  To  the  south- 
west of  Batjan  lie  the  Obi  group,  consisting  of  Obi  Ma^ 
joe;  Obi  IDnor,  Typha,  Gonoma,  Pisang,  and  B£aya. 
Obi  M^or,  in  P  85'  a  lat.  and  ftom  127<3  to  128°  K 
loog^  ii  by  &r  the  largest  of  these,  it  having  an  area  of 
698  aqosre  miles.  It  is  hilly  and  fertile,  bcdng  covered, 
like  the  smaller  islands  of  the  group,  with  sago  and 
notmeg  trees.  The  Obi  group  are  uninhabited,  and 
aerre  simply  as  lurking-plaoes  for  pirates  and  escaped 
convicts^  In  1671  the  Dutch  built  a  block-house,  call- 
ed the  Bril;  and  a  few  years  later  the  sultan  of  Batjan 
sold  them  the  group,  but  the  unhealthy  climate  caused 
its  abandonment  in  178a 

The  Moluccas^  or  Spice  Islands,  in  the  broad  use  of 
the  term,  lie  to  the  east  of  Cdebes,  scattered  over  nearly 
eleren  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  between  8^  sJ- 
^  N.  lat.  and  I^IGP-IS&°  K  long.,  including  aU  the  ter- 
ritories formerly  ruled  over  by  the  sultans  of  Temate 
and  Tidore.  They  are  now  tributary  to  Holland,  and 
are  Tirtoally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dutch,  and  are  divided  into  the  residen- 
cies of  Amboyna,  Banda,  and  Temate;  a  fourth  resi- 
deney,  onder  the  govemor  of  the  Moluccas,  being  Me- 
mdo.  Over  the  northern  groups  of  the  Spice  I^ands 
the  Netherlands  exercise  an  indirect  government,  the 
nltans  of  Temate  and  Tidore  requiring  to  have  all  their 
appointments  of  native  officials  ratified  by  the  resident 
The  aonthem  groups  are  directly  under  European  rule. 
The  residency  of  Amboyna  contains  that  island — some- 
times called  Ley-Timor,  or  Hitu,  f5rom  the  two  penin- 
nlaa  of  which  it  is  formed— Bum,  the  Uliassers  group, 
and  the  west  part  of  GerauL  That  of  Banda  indudes 
the  Banda,  KeflBUig,  Key,  Arm,  and  other  ialands;  also 
the  eastern  part  of  Ceram.  Under  the  residency  of 
Tonate  are  placed  the  Moluccas  proper,  Gilolo,  the 
soghboiing  islands,  and  the  north-west  of  Papua.  The 
popoktion  ruled  over  by  the  govemor  of  the  Moluccas 
u  797,000.  Amboyna,  the  Banda  and  Uliasscr  islands, 
<^uefl7  anpply  the  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace  which 
^"n  the  stapie  exports.  The  Banda  Islands  are  Neira, 
Of  Banda-Neira,  Great  Banda,  Ay  or  Way,  Rhun,  Ro- 
angain,  and  Goenong-Api,  containing  an  area  of  588 


square  miles.  Of  the  population,  which  is  about  6000, 
400  are  Europeans;  in  the  whole  residency,  the  inhab* 
itants  number  about  110,000,  including  the  eastem  part 
of  Ceram.  The  principal  idand  of  the  group  is  Neira, 
south-east  ih>m  Amboyna,  in  4^  88'  S.  lat.  and  180^  £. 
long.,  separated  by  narrow  straits  ftom  Goenong-Api  on 
the  west,  and  Great  Banda  on  the  east.  The  coast  is 
steep,  and  surmounted  by  several  forts  and  batteries, 
which  command  the  straits  and  roadstead.  The  town 
of  Neira,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  is  the  capital 
of  the  Dutch  residency  of  Banda.  It  has  a  Protestant 
church,  school,  and  hospitaL  The  Banda  Islands  have 
a  rich  soil,  and  are  planted  with  nutmeg-trees,  producing 
upwards  of  a  million  pounds  of  nuts  and  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  pounds  of  mace.  Pine-apples,  the  vine, 
banana,  cocoa-nut,  and  other  fhdt-trees  thrive,  and  are 
abundant.  Ay  is  the  prettiest  and  most  productive  of 
the  group.  (Soenong-Api  is  a  lofty  volcano.  The  cli- 
mate ia  not  particularly  healthy.  The  east  monsoon  be- 
gins in  May,  and  the  west  in  December,  and  both  are  ac- 
companied with  rain  and  storms.  The  Uliassers,  which, 
with  Amboyna,  produce  the  cloves  of  commerce,  are 
Saparoua,  Oma  or  Haroukou,  and  Nousa-Laut.  They 
lie  to  the  east  of  Amboyna,  in  8^  40'  a  lat.  and  128^ 
88'  £.  long.,  and  have  an  area  of  107}  square  miles. 
Saparoua  is  the  largest,  and  is  formed  of  two  mountain- 
ous peninsulas,  Joined  in  the  middle  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  undulating,  grassy  land.  The  population  amounts 
to  11,655,  of  whom  7840  are  ChrisUans,  having  twelve 
sc^kmIs,  with  a  very  large  attendance  of  scholars.  Oma, 
sl^arated  flrom  Saparoua  by  a  strait  of  a  league  in 
width,  has  eleven  villages,  of  which  Harouka  and  Oma 
are  the  chief.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  south,  and  has 
several  rivers  and  sulphurous  springs.  The  beautifid 
village  of  Harouka,  on  the  west  coast,  is  the  residence 
of  the  Dutch  postholder,  who  is  president  of  the  council 
of  chiefs.  Here  is  the  head  office  of  the  dove  produce. 
There  are  two  forts  on  Oma,  several  churches,  and  six 
schools,  with  700  pupils.  Population  7188;  one  half 
Christians,  the  other  Mohammedans.  Nousa-Laut  lies 
to  the  south-east  of  Saparoua.  It  is  planted  with  dove- 
trees,  which  in  1858  piroduced  120,288  pounds.  There 
are  upwards  of  80,000  cocoa-nut-trees.  The  inhabit- 
ants, who  were  fdlrmerly  pirates  and  cannibals,  amount 
to  8479  souls,  are  all  Christians,  and  have  schools  in  ev- 
ery village— in  1859  they  were  attended  by  870  pupils. 

The  Spice  Islands  generally  are  healthy  both  for  Eu- 
ropeans and  Asiatics;  and,  though  the  plains  are  some- 
times very  hot,  mountains  are  lUways  near,  where  it  is 
pleasantly  cool  in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  Besides 
the  spice-trees,  the  bread-fmit,  sago,  cocoa-nut,  banana, 
orange,  guava,  papaw,  also  ebony,  iron-wood,  and  other 
valuable  timber-trees,  are  abundant. 

The  natives  of  some  of  the  islands  are  Alfoen;  of 
others,  Malayi  on  the  coasts,  and  A  Ifoen  in  the  interior. 
In  Ceram  are  also  Papuan  negroes,  brought  originally 
from  Bali  and  Papua  tA  slaves.  These  are  harshly 
treated  and  poorly  fed.  The  governor  of  the  Moluc- 
cas has  a  salary  of  $8500,  gold,  and,  with  the  secretary 
and  other  officials,  resides  in  the  dty  of  Amboyna,  the 
streets  of  which  are  broad,  planted  with  rows  of  beauti- 
ful trees,  and  cut  each  other  at  right  angles.  There 
are  two  Protestant  churches,  a  town-house,  orphanage, 
hospital,  and  theatre,  besides  a  useful  institution  for 
training  native  teachers,  with  which  is  connected  a 
printing-press. — Chambers,  s.  v. 

Hittory^  ete.— The  Moluccas  were  first  discovered  by 
Europeans  in  1511,  when  the  Portuguese,  under  Antonio 
de  Abreu  and  Francisco  Serrao,  landed  there.  They 
found,  however,  that  the  Arabians  had  already  been 
there,  and  had  made  converts  of  the  natives  along  the 
coast — the  Malays.  In  the  mountains  they  found  the 
Papuans  (q.  v.),  but  these  Oriental  negroes  were  sav- 
ages, and  in  a  large  measure  remain  so  to  this  day.  The 
king  of  Portugal  claimed  the  island,  and  held  undis- 
puted sway  until  1599,  when  the  Netherlanders  took 
Tidore.    In  1628  they  drove  out  the  English  from  these 
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idflnds,  of  which  they  had  taken  poMeeeion,  and  in 
1663  the  Netherlandera  alone  remained  to  lord  it  over 
the  Mduocaa.  Though  for  a  time  the  British  got  a  hold 
in  the  island,  the  Dutch  finally  became  its  posMssors. 
The  islanders  have  fieqaently  attempted  to  throw  off 
the  Dutch  jroke,  but  have  fsiled  thus  far.  The  wars 
with  the  Alfoers  of  Geram,  in  1859  and  I860,  have 
brought  them  more  fully  under  Dutch  rule.  Kecently 
new  sultans  of  Temate  and  Tidore  have  beenjAppointed, 
with  less  power  than  their  predecessors.  The  natives 
along  the  coast  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Malay  tongue, 
mixed  with  many  foreign  words;  but  the  ancient  Mo- 
lucca or  Timata  language  appeared  to  the  eminent  Asi- 
atic linguist,  Dr.  Leyden,  to  have  been  an  original 
tongue.  They  have  adopted  many  of  the  tenets,  or 
rather  observances,  of  the  Brahminical  S3r8tem;  but 
many  of  them,  named  Sherlfs,  boast  of  their  descent 
from  Mohammed,  and  axe  held  in  great  respect,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
The  Papuans  have  been  rapidly  decreasing,  and  have 
wholly  disappeared  in  most  of  the  smaller  idands.  But 
they  still  exist  in  many  of  the  more  eastern  islands, 
and  hold  undisturbed  possession  of  New  Guinea.  The 
houses  on  these  islands  are  generally  raised  on  pil- 
lars eight  or  ten  feet  high,  on  account  of  the  moisture, 
and  are  entered  by  means  of  a  ladder,  which  is  after- 
wards drawn  up.  The  color  of  the  natives  b  a  deep 
mixture  of  black  and  yellow,  and  their  dispositions  un- 
civlL  They  subsist  chiefly  on  sago.  The  men  wear 
little  covering,  except  a  hat  of  leaves,  and  a  piece 'of 
cloth  round  the  middle;  and  the  women  are  dressed i^a 
large  wide  garment  like  a  sack,  with  a  remarkably  broad 
hat  on  their  heads.  Their  arms  are  a  kind  of  light 
tough  wood,  arrows  of  reeds,  pointed  with  hard  wood, 
and  bucklers  of  black  hard  wood,  ornamented  with  de- 
signs in  relievo,  made  with  beautiful  white  shells.  The 
Moluccans  have  themselves  but  little  intercourse  with 
natives  of  civilized  countries;  indeed  they  know  con- 
siderably less  of  them  than  others  in  the  archipelago. 
They  seldom  see  a  European  vesseL 

J/tmofiary  Labors. — ^The  native  tribes  of  the  moun- 
tains remain  very  largely  in  heathen  ignorance.  Many 
of  the  Moluccans  were  made  converts  to  Mohammedan- 
ism even  before  the  appearance  of  Christians  on  the 
soil,  and  Islamism  is  gaining  new  adherents  daily. 
Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  has  thus  £ur  secured 
but  few  in  number,  as  the  first  impression  made  by  the 
Portuguese  did  not  result  very  favorably.  The  Inquisi- 
tion at  Goa  extended  its  power  to  these  parts,  and  tried 
hard  to  carry  the  Moluccans  into  the  Christian  fold,  but 
failed  utterly. 

The  exchange  of  ownership  imported  the  Protestant 
doctrines,  but  the  natives  have  failed  to  see  much  dif- 
ference between  Romanism  and  the  Reformed  faith, 
and  Islam  is  still  ahead.  All  efforts  until  1815  made 
by  Protestants  are  hardly  worth  mentioning.  In  that 
year  Jos.  Kasse,  in  the  employ  of  the  Rotterdam  Mu- 
nonary  Society  (Zenddinggenootschap),  inaugurated 
successful  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  Uie  Moluccans, 
and  for  eighteen  years  apostolic  labors  were  perform- 
ed there.  In  1819  missionary  Jungmichel  inaugurat- 
ed successfbl  labors  at  Temate  and  in  the  Sangur  Isl- 
ands. At  the  same  time  valuable  enterprises  were  in- 
augurated also  at  Timor  and  Ambo3naa.  To  the  for- 
mer Lebrun  went  He  settled  at  Cupang,  the  seat  of 
the  Dutch  governor,  on  the  south  coast  of  Timor.  For 
twenty  years  there  had  been  no  Christian  minister 
among  the  natives  there,  who  profess  Christianity. 
With  so  much  greater  eagerness  did  they  now  crowd  to 
the  missionary's  preaching;  and  in  the  very  first  year 
ninety  pagans  were  admitted  to  the  Church,  which  al- 
ready consisted  of  8000  professed  Christians.  More- 
over, the  rajah  of  Rotti  submitted  himself  to  Christ  cru- 
cified; and  in  1828  Lebrun  baptized  in  Litde  Timor, 
Kissor,  Letti,  and  Moa,  496  persons.  The  Friendly  So- 
ciety which  he  established  was  subscribed  to  even  by 
-"'ne  of  the  pagan  princes.    He  everywhere  formed 


schools,  and  to  the  remote  chnrches  he  addreased  pas- 
toral letters,  after  the  manner  of  the  apoatles,  of  the 
good  effect  of  which  there  are  very  p1<4'!ing  teiBtinio- 
nies.  A  few  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1829,  eight  missionaries  more  arrived,  who  distrib- 
uted themsdves  among  various  stations,  and  nuide  it 
one  part  of  their  business  to  establish  more  fundameo- 
tally  in  Christianity  the  churches  and  congx«>gatioD8 
that  had  been  gained  to  it.  Their  wori^,  indeed,  is  often 
exceedingly  harassing  and  fatiguing.  The  centre,  how- 
ever, of  missionary  labors  in  the  archipelago  is,  and  sl- 
waya  has  been,  Ambosma.  Its  inhabitants  have  since 
1850  been  regarded  as  Christians.  The  Rotterdam  So- 
ciety has  a  number  of  stations  there,  and  a  seminary  iw 
the  educati<m  of  native  teachetsu  These  stations  are 
now  subject  to  the  Church  at  Batavia,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Dutch  government  will  reoogmse  the 
missionaries  as  stationed  pastors,  and  contribute  for 
their  support.  See  Sonneiat,  Voyage  to  the  J^nce  Id- 
andM;  Forrest,  Voyage  to  New  Guinea  f  Crawford,  Bitt. 
of  the  Indian  A  rck^pdagOf  i,  18  sq. ;  Earl,  Native  Ram 
qf  the  Indian  ArehipelagOf  ch.  vi;  Daniel,  Bandbwck 
der  Geographies  i,  823  sq. ;  Grundemann,  Miemom-A  tlat^ 
pi,  ii.  No.  6;  Newcomb,  Cyciop,  qfMismont,  p.  485  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

MolynetuCiWiLLiAx,  an  Irish  matbematidan  and 
philosopher,  who  was  bom  at  Dublin  April  17,  1666, 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  place,  and 
afterwards  studied  law,  is  noted  as  one  of  the  founden 
of  the  **  Dublin  Philosophical  Society,*"  of  which  he  was 
first  secretary  (1688),  and  then  president,  and  as  the 
author  of  twenty-seven  papers  on  misoeUaneoas  sabjccts 
inserted  in  the  *<  Philosophical  Transactions"  between 
1684  and  1716,  and  of  a  TranskUion  of  the  sir  Meta- 
physical Dissertations  of  Descartes,  togeUker  with  th« 
Oljections  against  them  2y  Thonuu  Hohbes  (Lond.  1671> 
Mol3meux  was  a  devoted  Protestant,  and  during  the 
political  disturbances  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  id 
EngUnd  in  1688.  After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  he  re- 
turned again  to  Ireland.  Among  the  many  persons  of 
literary  eminence  with  whom  Molynenx  maintained  a 
correspondence,  Locke  was  held  by  him  in  paiticiilar 
esteem,  and  in  the  last  year  of  Ms  life  he  went  to  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  visiting  that  philosopher.  Md- 
yneux  died  in  Dublin  Oct.  11, 1698.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mom'dlB  (Mo/t^ci'c  V.  r.  Mo/i^ioc),  given  (1  Esdr. 
ii,  4)  in  place  of  Maadai  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  (Ezra  x, 
84). 

Moment  G^^^f  re'ga,  the  vfinik  of  an  eye,  l  e.  an 
instant;  crrcy/ir/,  si. point  of  time,  Luke  iv,  5). 

Momiers  or  Mummeni  (from  the  French  wwd 
momerie — mummery,  hypocrisy)  is  a  name  of  contempt 
given  to  a  sect  of  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  French 
Switzerland.  In  the  first  part  of  the  present  centiuy 
we  find  in  Switzerland,  as  in  Germany,  a  confiict  be- 
tween the  old  confessional  faith  and  Rationalism.  The 
Genevan  school  had  broken  loose  from  rigid  Calvinism, 
and  the  heresies  of  Arianism  and  Socinianism  were 
taught  and  believed.  But  after  the  great  polittcsl 
events  of  the  years  1818-15  we  see  the  old  evangelical 
faith  beginning  once  more  to  assert  itself,  young  the- 
ologians in  Geneva  and  the  canton  Yaud  dedaiing  in 
favor  of  orthodox  preaching,  and  avowing  the  then 
almost  forgotten  doctrines  of  Christ's  divini^  and  of 
total  human  depravity.  Their  preaching  caused  great 
bitterness  of  feeling.  Empaytaz,  genoally  recognised 
as  the  first  preacher  of  the  Momiers  at  that  time,  was  in 
1816  obliged  to  quit  Geneva,  and  in  1817  the  **•  Y^neri- 
ble  Compagnie  des  Pasteun''  (1.  e.  the  Presbyteiy  of 
Greneva)  issued  a  formal  prohibition  against  preaching 
on  those  doctrines  which  had  ever  been  held  as  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church.  This 
arbitrary  action  led  to  an  open  rupture  between  the 
evangelical  and  rationalistic  parties.  A  number  of 
preachers — among  them.  Malan  (q.  v.),  Empaytaz, Gaus- 
sen,  Bost,  Galland,  and  Drumnoond  (a  British  Method- 
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ist)— refused  to  obey,  and  actually  separated  from  the 
state  Chaich,  organizing  their  own  independent  evangel- 
ical congregations.  Their  adherents  were  all  more  or 
leffi  influenced  by  Methodist  tendencies,  and  inclined  to 
a  sombre  view  of  life.  They  were  called  by  the  people 
"Momiers,**  as  if  to  say  hypocrites,  and  exposed  to  the 
inaults  of  the  popolaoe.  Many  vexatious  occurrences 
took  place ;  they  were  much  disturbed  in  their  worship, 
particularly  at  Geneva,  where  they  had  erected  a  church 
by  fandi  secured  in  England;  bat  they  were  at  last 
officially  tolerated.  In  the  canton  Yaud,  however, 
where  they  had  spread  considerably,  their  assemblies 
were  entirely  forbidden  by  the  authorities  by  special  act 
(Ma?  20, 1824),  and  in  consequence  the  pastors  Scheler, 
OUtW,  Chavannea,  Professor  Monnard,  and  others,  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  flocks  or  suffer  heavy  penalties. 
Bat  the  old  experience  that  perwcation  only  strength- 
ens a  persecuted  cause  proved  true  here  also.  The 
sect  gladly  took  to  itself  the  name  given  in  reproach, 
and  the  **  Momiers,"  in  spite  of  int^dict,  continued  to 
iocreaae,  and  finally  cauaed  the  formation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Church  (tiglise  s^par^).  In  1884  the  right  of 
assembling  together,  and  ttee  exercise  of  their  religious 
convictions,  was  granted  them  by  the  state,  and  they 
spread  now  more  than  ever.  They  found  adherents 
also  in  German  Switzerland.  Thus  in  Berne  a  WUrt- 
emberger  named  Mohrli,  and  a  physician  from  Wei- 
mar named  Yalenti,  actively  proselyted  for  the  new 
doctrines.  In  Neuenburg  also,  and  in  other  Protestant 
cantons  of  the  little  European  republic,  this  peculiar 
«  Methodism''  spread  and  flourished.  A  paper  was  also 
started,  the  Gazette  ^vangeliquey  and  it  rapidly  gained 
a  laxge  circulation.  WhUe  the  Evangelical  Society  of 
Genera  [see  the  articles  Maian  and  Ualdanb  broth- 
ers] owes  its  origin  and  strength  largely  to  the  influ- 
ence and  zealous  co-operation  of  this  sect,  the  great  re- 
sults of  this  schism  are  embodied  in  a  free  evangelical 
Church  union,  called  the  ''^lise  libre,"  which  was  or- 
ganized by  the  different  nonconforming  congregations 
in  1848.  See  Malan,i9tMM  Tracts, i, 20  sq. ;  Z;.e«  Profit 
du.  Mithodime  en  Genkve  (1835) ;  Hagenbacb,  Ch,  Hist. 
l^tk  and  19t&  Cent.  ii,406  sq.;  Bist.  vhitable  des  Mo- 
nUers  de  Geneve  (Paris,  1824) ;  Schweizer,  Die  kirchL 
ZerwUr/msse  im  Kcmton  Waadtf  Mestral,  Mission  de 
r^gUse  Ubre  (1848) ;  Bost,  Dtfense  desjidiles  de  Vtglise 
de  Genive  (Paris,  1825)  J  Von  Goltz,  Die  reform.  Kirche 
Gtnfs  m  19  Jahrh.  (Basle  and  Gen.  1862) ;  Chenevifere, 
Qitlques  mots  sur  la  Geneve  rel^ieuse  du  baron  de  Gobz 
(Gen.  1868) ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex.  iv,  259.    (R.  S.  R.) 

Mona  Qtovti)  is  a  term  applied  to  females  who  as- 
sumed the  monastic  life.  The  common  name  applied 
to  female  recluses  is  nttfw,  from  nonna ;  Gr.  vdwfi,  aunt. 
See  Nuns. 

MonaoensiB,  Codex    See  *Mu2ncH  MS. 

Mooachism.    See  Monasticish. 

Monaoo,  FranoiBCo- Maria  del,  an  Italian 
theologian,  a  native  of  Sicily,  was  bom  in  1598.  In 
1618  he  entered  holy  orders,  but,  instead  of  preaching, 
deroted  himself  to  pedagogy.  He  taught  for  a  time  at 
Pidua,  and  was  subsequently  employed  in  different  of- 
ficer In  1644  he  came  to  France,  welcomed  by  cardinal 
Mazarin,  who  appointed  him  his  successor.  He  preach- 
ed successfiilly  before  the  court  and  in  the  churches  of 
Paria.  He  was  appointed,  through  the  influence  of  the 
prime  minister,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  but  died  shortly 
after  at  Paris  (1651).  He  wrote  //  Soie,  panegirioo 
(Venice,  1618, 4to) :— Za  Penna,  panegirioo  (1620,  4to) : 
—Patrum  CJerioorum  regularium  XIV  Elogia  (Padua ; 
Milan,  1621, 8vo): — In  adores  et  spectatores  comcedia' 
"»  nostri  iemporis  Partenesis  (Padua,  1621,  4to):— 
Hme  subcetivm  (1625, 4to)*.— JDe  Paupertate  evangeUca 
(Rome,  1644,  folio);  a  work  which  his  departure  for 
France  obliged  him  to  leave  unfinished : — De  Fidei  um- 
tatCf  III^  ad  Caroktmj  BrUamnarum  regem.  (Paris,  1648, 
folio): — /n  unioersam  AristoteUs  PhUosophiam  Comr 
wentaria  (Paris,  1652,  folio).    Other  works  of  his  are 


preserved  in  manuscript  at  Palermo.  See  Silos,  BisL 
Cleric  reg.  part  iii,  bk.  viii ;  L.  Allatius,  De  Viris  lUustr. 
p.  108 ;  F.  M.  Maggi,  De  Vita  Ursuke  Bemncasm ;  Mon- 
gitore,  Bibl.  sicula.  i,  225 ;  Uomini  iUustri  delta  Siciliot 
voL  iv. 

Monaco,  Ziorenzo,  a  Genoese  painter,  sometimes 
called  the  **  Monk  of  the  Isole  d'Oro,''  flourished  in  the 
14th  century.  He  was  a  favorite  of  the  king  and  queen 
of  Aragon,  to  whom  he  pres^ted  several  illuminated 
missals.  A  beantifhl  A  ngeL,  with  arms  crossed  over  his 
bosom,  and  floating  in  the  air,  is  credited  to  him  in  the 
Florence  gallery;  also  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  in  the  Are- 
na at  Padua,  in  which  picture  Mary  and  Joseph  are  at- 
tended by  Salome  and  three  youths.  But  very  little  is 
known  of  this  artist.  He  died,  aocording  to  Lanzi,  in 
1408.  See  Lanzi*s  History  qf  Painting,  transL  by  Kos- 
coe  (London,  1847, 8  vols.  8vo),  iii,  288 ;  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Legends  of  the  Madonna  (ibid.  1857, 8vo),  p.  281 ;  Saa-ed 
and  Legmdary  Art  (ibid.  1857,  2  vols.  8vo),  i,  120 ;  ii, 
796.     (K.M.F.) 

Monadology  ^from  Gr.  ftovdi,  unity,  and  Xoyoc, 
discourse)  is  the  term  applied  to  the  doctrine  or  science 
of  Monads,  which  was  fully  developed  by  the  German 
philosopher  Leibnitz.  **  He  conceived  the  whole  uni- 
verse, lx)dies  as  well  as  minds,  to  be  made  up  of  monads, 
that  is,  simple  substances ;  each  of  which  is,  by  the-Cre- 
ator,  in  the  beginning  of  its  existence,  endowed  with 
certain  active  and  perceptive  powers.  A  monad,  there- 
fore, is  an  active  substance,  simple,  without  parts  or 
figure,  which  has  within  itself  the  power  to  proiduce  all 
the  changes  it  undergoes  ttom  the  beginning  of  its  ex- 
istence to  eternity.  The  changes  which  the  monad  un- 
dergoes, of  what  kind  soever,  though  they  may  seem  to 
us  the  effect  of  causes  operating  from  without,  are  only 
the  gradual  and  successive  evolutions  of  its  own  inter- 
nal powers,  which  would  have  produced  all  the  same 
changes  and  motions  although  there  had  been  no  other 
being  in  the  universe**  (Reid,  Intell.  Powers,  essay  ii,  ch. 
15).  ^  Monadology,**  says  Cousin,  ^  rests  upon  this  ax- 
iom :  every  substance  is  at  the  same  time  a  cause,  and, 
every  substance  being  a  cause,  has  therefore  in  itself 
the  principle  of  its  own  devdopment ;  such  is  the  mo- 
nad— it  is  a  simple  force.  Each  monad  has  relation  to 
all  others ;  it  corresponds  with  the  plan  of  the  universe ; 
it  is  the  universe  abridged ;  it  is,  as  Leibnitz  says,  a 
living  mirror  which  reflects  the  entire  universe  under 
its  own  point  of  view.  But  every  monad  being  simple, 
there  is  no  immediate  action  of  one  monad  upon  anoth- 
er; there  is,  however,  a  natural  relation  of  their  respec- 
tive development,  which  makes  their  apparent  commu- 
nication ;  this  natural  relation,  this  harmony,  which  has 
its  reason  in  the  wisdom  of  the  supreme  Director,  is 
pre-established  harmony**  (Bist.  of  Mod.  Philos.  ii,  86). 
See  Ueberweg,  Bist.  Philos.  ii,  92  sq.,  107  sq. ;  also  p.  27, 
54,  180,  145,  812,  816,  886,  507.  See  also  Leibnitz  ; 
Neo-Platonism. 

Monarohse  was  the  title  oocanonally  bestowed  in 
the  Christian  churches,  especially  in  those  of  the  East, 
instead  of  the  more  familiar  metropolitan  (q.  v.).  In  the 
6th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  which  was  held  in 
344,  we  find  metropolitans  distinguished  by  the  title 
princeps  provincia  (f^^px^C  ^C  ^ira/ox*ac) »  but  else- 
where, in  references  of  those  days,  they  are  entitled 
monarchy.    See  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  224. 

Monarohia  is  the  term  by  which  is  designated  the 
leading  or  openhig  statement  in  the  orderly  enunciation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  the  doctrine 
that  there  is  one  and  only  one  'Apx^,  principle  or  foun- 
tain of  Divinity,  God  the  Father,  the  first  person  in  the 
Trinity,  who  only  is  AiiTo^iog, "  God  of  and  firom  him- 
seir  (Pearson  \_Fxpos.  of  the  Creed  (1741,  foL),  p.  39]  is 
very  particular  on  the  form  of  this  statement,  and  takes 
exception  to  Bull,  who  uses  the  word  "  ftom"— "  of  and 
from  himself,"  which  Pearson  considers  a  contradiction). 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  assumes  that  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  derive  their  divinity  from  the  Father 
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as  the  one  'Apx4*  1*^  scriptund  and  only  tnie  idea 
of  God  involves  in  its  development  the  idea  of  the  tri- 
unity ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Monarchia  may  be  ap- 
proached either  from  the  side  of  the  unity  of  God  or 
from  the  side  of  the  trinity  of  persona.  Coming  to  it 
on  the  side  of  the  unity,  there  is  presented  to  the  mind, 
first,  the  existence  of  Gkn),  then  the  unity  of  God,  then 
the  underived  nature — that  is,  his  self-existence.  Com- 
ing to  the  doctrine  on  the  side  of  the  trinity  of  persons, 
S<^ture  reveals  God  the  Son,  who  is  Btb^  U  Oiov  by 
an  eternal  generation ;  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is 
Oc6c  iic  Of  ov  by  an  eternal  procession.  This  refers  us 
to  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity,  as  him  tnm  whom 
the  second  and  third  persons  derive  their  divinity.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Monarchia,  flowing  as  it  does  directly 
iVom  the  unity  of  God,  in  its  expression  guards  that 
unity;  while  at  the  same  time  it  renders  it  possible  that 
the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  God,  by  a  deriva^ 
tion  of  Godhead ;  the  full  doctrine  of  the  ciodhead  of  the 
second  and  third  persons  being  maintained  by  the  fur- 
ther doctrine  of  the  perichoresis.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  as  dpxh  has  the  meaning  of  '^  beginning**  with  ref- 
erence to  time,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  **  principle** 
with  reference  to  origin,  so  with  regard  to  the  former 
meaning  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  dvapxot  as 
well  as  the  Father.  Atrta,  cause,  is  also  used  in  the 
enunciation  of  this  doctrine :  the  Father  himself,  a/Wa, 
is  dvairio^ ;  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  alnarSg 
and  ainarov.  Scripture  and  the  Church  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  tritheism  by  tracing  back  (if  we  may  so 
say)  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  to  him 
whose  Son  and  Spirit  they  are.  They  are,  so  to  express 
it,  but  the  new  manifestation  and  repetition  of  the  Fa- 
ther ;  there  being  no  room  for  numeration  or  compari- 
son between  them,  nor  any  resting-place  for  the  contem- 
plating mind,  till  they  are  referred  to  him  in  whom  they 
centre.  On  the  other  hand,  in  naming  the  Father,  we 
imply  the  Son  and  Spirit,  whether  they  be  named  or 
not.  This  is  the  key  to  much  of  the  language  of  holy 
Scripture  which  is  otherwise  difficult  to  understand,  as, 
e.  g.  1  John  V,  20 ;  1  Cor.  xii,  4-6 ;  John  xiv,  16-18 
(Newman's  A  rianSf  p.  192).  Viewing  this  doctrine  on 
the  side  of  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
it  becomes  the  doctrine  of  their  subordination  to  the 
Father.  In  nature,  in  perfection  of  substance,  equal  to 
the  Father;  in  authority,  in  origin,  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit  are  subordinate.  Bull  expresses  it  thus :  ^  Pater 
igitur  minor  est  Filius  xar  airiav.  iEqualis  vero  est 
Patri  Filius  icard  ^vaiv,  Deus  ac  Dominus  est  Filius 
aoque  ac  Pater ;  et  in  hoc  solo  di^crepat  a  Patre  Filius, 
quod  Deus  et  Dominus  sit  a  Patre  Deo  ac  Domino ;  hoc 
est,  Deus  licet  de  Deo  sit,  de  vero  tamen  Deo  Deus  verus 
est,  ut  definivit  synodus  ipsi  Nictena**  (Bull*s  Worktj 
Burton*s  ed.,  vi,  707).  The  like  things  may  be  said  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  subordination,  and  the  ministra^ 
tions  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  executing  the 
counsels  of  the  individual  society  of  the  Godhead,  is 
styled  the  economy  of  the  Holy  Trinity. — Blunt,  IHcL 
of  Doct,  and  Hist.  TheoL  p.  486.    See  Procession. 

Monarohians  is  a  name  given  to  those  Christians 
of  the  early  Church  who  deni^  the  distinction  oiper- 
tons  in  the  divine  nature.  They  insisted  on  the  divine 
unity,  which  they  thought  was  infringed  by  the  com- 
mon and  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  *'Monar^ 
chiam  tenemus*'  was  their  frequent  assertion  when  com- 
paring themselves  with  the  orthodox  fathers,  whom 
they  accordingly  charged  with  Tritheism.  Yet  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Monarchians  did  not  properiy  use 
the  term  fiovapxia — at  least  not  in  the  catholic  sense, 
as  maintaining  that  there  is  only  one  dpxhi  source  or 
fountain  of  Deity,  the  Father,  which  sense  implies  the 
existence  of  the  Begotten  Son  and  Proceeding  Spirit  as 
distinct  Persons ;  nor  in  the  sense  of  unity,  for  unity  can 
only  be  asserted  when  there  is  plurality  (in  which  lies 
the  misuse  of  the  term  by  the  Unitarians) ;  nor,  again, 
in  the  sense  of  God's  sole  government,  which  affirms 
nothing  concerning  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a 


distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead;  bat  they  used  it 
in  the  sense  of  simple  oneness,  from  which  oneness  they 
argued  that  the  Godhead  is  so  sim|de  a  being  as  to  be 
ftovoirp6<riawoc--^  solitary,  sin^e  Hypoataoia.  That 
this  was  the  meaning  in  which  they  used  the  tenn  ;co> 
vapxUt  is  apparent  on  the  very  face  of  tiie  oontroversy. 
ThusTertuUian  goes  on  to  assert  that  monarchia  means 
nothing  else  than  "aingulare  et  unicorn  imperiom." 

The  Monarchians  are  generally  credited  as  the  ad- 
herenUofPraxeas,  a  writer  of  the  Grecian  school.  They 
were  sometimes  called  PcUripastkau,  because  their  views 
led  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  union  between  God  the 
Father  and  his  Son  Jesus  were  so  intimate  as  they  af- 
firmed, then  the  former  must  be  supposed  to  have  suf- 
fered with  the  latter  aU  the  afiUctions  of  his  life  and 
death.  Praxeas  held  that  the  Word  of  God  (Jesus 
Christ)  meant  nothing  more  than  the  word  of  bis  mouth 
— the  emissions  of  hb  voice,  to  which  diatlDct  agency 
had  been  metaphorically  ascribed.  These  heretics  con- 
sidered that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  with  respect  to 
the  pers(»iality  of  the  Son  was  a  disparaging  represen- 
tation of  Christ,  whom  they  held  to  be  the  supreme  God 
himself,  and  who,  in  a  way  he  had  never  done  besides, 
had  revealed  himself  in  human  nature,  and  had  appear- 
ed in  a  human  body.  They  taught  that  God  was  to 
be  considered  in  two  different  relations :  1,  the  hidden 
Being,  as  he  was  before  the  Creation — the  Father;  and, 
2,  in  so  far  as  he  revealed  himself,  the  Sum.  of  the  Logo* ; 
and  it  was  only  in  virtue  of  these  considerations  that 
Christ,  as  the  most  perfect  revelation  of  God  the  Father, 
was  called  the  Son  of  God.  They  maintained  that 
this  doctrine  was  most  eminently  calculated  to  dignify 
Christ  (See,  however,  below.)  The  Monarchians  re- 
ceived both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  held 
doctrines  somewhat  resembling  modem  Unitarianinn. 
This  general  class,  however,  comprehended  many  who 
differed  more  from  each  other  than  they  did  even  from 
those  reputed  orthodox,  and  who,  indeed,  had  nothing 
in  common  but  a  great  seal  for  Monotheism,  and  a  fear 
lest  the  unity  of  God  should  be  endangered  by  the  hy- 
postases of  the  Alexandrian  fathers.  Thus  Theodotusr 
Artemon,  and  Paul  of  Samosata  were  placed  by  the  side 
of  Praxeas,  No^tus,  Beiyllus  of  Bos^  and  Sabellius, 
between  whom  and  themselves,  on  eveiy  p<Mi»nt^i  point 
of  Christian  doctrine,  there  was  an  unmistakable  oppo- 
sition. 

Monarohianism  is  generally  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated about  the  end  of  the  2d  century.  It  seems  to  us, 
however,  that  this  heresy  may  be  traced  to  the  ver^ 
earliest  times  of  Christianity.  Justin  Martyr  expressly 
denounces  it,  and  his  notice  guides  us  to  its  source,  for 
he  finds  the  heresy  to  exist  both  among  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. He  condemns  the  Jews  for  thinking  that,  when 
God  was  said  to  have  appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  it  was 
God  the  Father  who  appeared.  Such,  he  says,  are  just- 
ly convicted  of  knowing  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Stm : 
for  they  who  say  that  the  Son  is  the  Father  are  con- 
victed of  neither  understanding  the  Father  nor  of  know- 
ing that  the  Father  of  the  universe  has  a  Soq,  who,  be- 
ing the  first-born  Logos  of  God,  is  likewise  God  {Fini 
ApoL  ch.  Ixiii).  In  Uie  Dialogue  with  Tiypho  he  han- 
dles the  same  topic,  and  extends  the  chuge  to  Chris- 
tians. **  I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  who  widi  to 
meet  this  by  saying  that  the  power  which  appeared 
from  the  Father  of  the  universe  to  Moses,  or  Abraham, 
or  Jacob,  is  called  an  Angel  in  his  coming  among  men, 
since  by  this  the  will  of  the  Father  is  made  known  to 
men ;  he  is  also  called  Glory,  nnoe  he  is  sometimes  seen 
in  an  unsubstantial  appearance ;  sometimes  he  is  called 
a  Man,  since  he  appears  under  such  forms  as  the  Father 
pleases ;  and  they  call  him  the  Word,  since  he  is  also 
the  bearer  of  messages  from  the  Father  to  men.  But 
they  say  that  this  power  is  unseparated  and  undivided 
from  the  Father,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  light  of 
the  sun  when  on  earth  is  unseparated  and  undivided 
from  the  sun  in  heaven,  and  when  the  sun  sets  the  light 
is  removed  with  it ;  so  the  Father,  they  say,  when  ha 
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wiflhei,  makes  bis  power  go  forth,  and  when  he  iilshee 
he  brings  it  back  again  to  himselT'  (^DicU,  c  Tryph,  oc. 
127, 128).    It  appears,  then,  there  were  persons  in  Jus- 
tin's time  who  called  themselves  Christians,  but  who 
bdiered  that  the  Son  was  merely  an  unsubstantial  en- 
ergy  or  operation  of  the  Father  (see  Bull,  Dtf,  Fid, 
Nie,  can.  ii,  qu.  it,  4 ;  Burton,  BctmpL  Led,  note  108). 
Now  in  this  the  Jews  had  deserted  the  better  teachings 
of  their  earlier  rabbins ;  for  these  ascribed  a  divine  per- 
Moalitj  to  the  angel  of  the  Presence,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  subsisted,  though  in 
a  less  developed  form,  in  the  synagogue  of  old  (see  Mill, 
Ptmlk,  PHm.  pt.  ii,  p.  92  sq.).    The  cause  of  this  declen- 
sion in  doctrine  was,  that  opposition  to  the  Incarnate 
Word,  whoi  he  really  appealed,  seemed  to  have  predis- 
posed than  to  accept  a  heathen  philosophy,  and  to  rep- 
Rseot  the  Logos  as  Phik)  did— as  the  manifest  God  not 
penooafly  distinct  from  the  concealed  Deity.    This  er- 
Tor  foQod  its  way  into  Christianity  through  the  Gnos- 
tics, who  were  largely  indebted  to  the  Platonic  school 
of  Alexandria.    It  appears  as  the  foundation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Simon  Magus,  who  taught  that  the  originating 
priodple  of  all  (which  he  asserted  to  be  Fire,  for  **  God 
is  a  consuming  fire*^  is  of  a  twofold  nature,  having  a 
secret  part  and  a  manifest  part,  corresponding,  as  Hip- 
poljTtiis  remarks,  to  the  potentiality  and  energy  of  Aris- 
totle.   If  this  be  nothing  else  than  Philo's  representa- 
tion of  the  Logos,  there  is  some  sure  ground  for  the  no- 
tion that  Simon  held  the  heresy  afterwards  called  Sar 
bellian.    Burton  rejects  the  notion,  inasmuch  as  the 
doctrine  of  emanations  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
ttieory  of  Sabellins ;  but  Hippolytus  (whom  Burton  did 
not  possess)  shows  that  the  Logos,  in  Simon^s  theory, 
emijoyed  certain  portions  of  the  divine  fulness,  which 
poitions  he  called  .£ons ;  and  that  the  Logos,  although 
Simon  uses  the  word  Begotten,  is  really  the  manifest 
God  not  personally  distinct  from  the  concealed  Deity 
(see  Barton,  Bampton  Led,  note  46).    Although,  there- 
fore, the  doctrine  of  emanations  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  doctrine  of  Sabellins,  it  had  in  iu  original  form, 
as  cottsdrocted  by  Simon,  a  foundation  of  Sabdlianism. 
Tiaoes  of  Sabellianism  are  found  even  in  the  later 
schools  of  Gnostics,  and  the  later  Sabellianism  approach- 
ed to  an  emanadon  theory.    A  resemblance  has  been 
noticed  between  the  tenets  of  Talentinus  and  those 
of  SabeUius  (Petorios,  Boffm.  TheoL  II,  i,  6;  Wormius, 
HitLSabeL  ii,  8),  and  Neander  is  inclined  to  think  that 
Hardon  may  have  adopted  some  of  the  Patripassian 
doctrines  in  Asia  Minor  (Church  Hist,  i,  796 ;  Burton, 
Bampkm  LeoL  note  108).     The  leading  tenet  of  the 
Mooaichians  thus  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Christianity  principally  through  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
and  the  Gnostics.     It  may  alM>  have  been  derived  im- 
DKdiately  from  heathen  philosophers,  as  in  the  case  of 
No^tns  it  is  ascribed  by  Hippolytus  immediately  to 
Heraclitos  (sec  Noktians). 

But  whatever  its  origin  in  its  development,  Monarch- 
ianism  must  be  carefully  distinguished  among  two  op- 
pontedasses  claiming  to  be  Monarchians:  the  rational- 
istic or  dynamic  Monarchians,  who  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  or  explained  it  as  a  mere  power  {^vvaptiq) ; 
and  the  patripassian  Monarchians,  who  identified  the 
Son  with  the  Father,  and  admitted  at  most  only  a  modal 
trinity,  a  threefold  mode  of  revelation.  "The  first 
fonn  of  this  heresy,*"  says  Schaff;  **  involved  in  the  ab- 
•tract  Jewish  monotheiBm,  deistically  sundered  the  di- 
nne  snd  the  human,  and  rose  little  above  Ebionism. 
The  second  proceeded,  at  least  in  part,  from  pantheistic 
P'w^wceptions,  and  approached  the  ground  of  Gnostic 
*>«tiam.  The  one  prejudiced  the  dignity  of  the  Son, 
the  other  the  dignity  of  the  Father ;  yet  the  latter  was 
hy  ftr  the  more  profound  and  Christian,  and  according- 
ly met  with  the  greater  acceptance.** 

1.  The  Monarchians  of  the  first  dass  saw  in  Christ  a 
owe  man,  filled  with  divine  power ;  but  conceived  this 
divine  power  as  operative  in  him,  not  from  the  baptism 
only,  according  to  the  Ebimiittsh  view,  but  ttom  the 
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beginning;  and  admitted  his  supernatural  generation 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.    To  this  class  belong : 

(1)  The  A  logiant,  a  heretical  sect  in  Asia  Minor  about 
A.D.  170,  of  which  very  little  is  known.   See  Alooians. 

(2)  The  Theodotiaisf  so  called  fVom  their  founder, 
Theodotus,  who  flourished  near  the  close  of  the  2d 
century.  He  denied  Christ  in  a  persecution,  with  the 
apology  that  he  only  denied  a  man ;  but  still  held  him 
to  be  the  supematunlly  begotten  Messiah.  He  taught 
that  Jesus  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  according  to  the  wUl 
of  the  Father,  and  that  at  hu  baptism  the  higher  Christ 
descended  upon  him.  But  this  higher  ChrUt  Theodo- 
tus conceived  as  the  Son  of  him  who  was  at  once  the 
Supreme  God  and  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  not 
(with  Cerinthus  and  other  Gnostics)  as  the  son  of  a 
deity  superior  to  the  God  of  the  Jews.    See  Theodo- 

TIAMS. 

(8)  The  ArlemomteSf  or  adherents  of  Artemon,  who 
came  out  somewhat  later  at  Rome  with  a  similar  opin- 
ion, dedaring  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  an 
innovation,  and  a  relapse  to  heathen  polytheism.  They 
asserted  that  until  the  time  of  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome, 
their  doctiine  was  the  reigning  one  in  the  Roman 
Church,  and  that  it  was  first  proscribed  by  Victor's  suo- 
oesBor,  Zephyrinus  (after  A.D.  200).  This  was  an  un- 
reasonable charge,  but  may  have  been  made  possible 
by  the  indefiniteness  of  diie  earliest  formulas  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  Artemonites  were  charged  with 
placing  Euclid  and  Aristotle  above  Christ,  and  esteem- 
ing mathematics  and  dialectics  above  the  Gospel    See 

ABTBMOIITrBS. 

(4)  Paul  o/SctmoscUcif  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  8d  century,  who  denied  the  personality 
of  the  Logos  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  considered 
them  merely  powers  of  God,  like  reason  and  mind  in 
man;  but  granted  that  the  Logos  dwelt  in  Christ  in 
larger  measure  than  in  any  former  messenger  of  God; 
and  taught,  like  the  Sodnians  in  later  times,  a  gradual 
elevation  of  Christ,  determined  by  his  own  moral  devel- 
opment, to  divine  dignity  (a  deowoirfotc  Ik  irpoKovijf;), 
His  overthrow  by  the  emperor  Anrelius  in  272  decided 
the  fall  of  the  Monarchiuis,  though  they  still  appear 
at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  as  condemned  heretics^ 
under  the  name  of  ScmoecUemaru  (q.  v.),  PauliamsU 
(q.  v.),  and  SqbelliaM  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  second  dass  of  Monarchians,  called  by  Ter- 
tulHan  Pairipauicma  (as  afterwards  a  branch  of  the 
Monophysites  was  called  Theopaschites),  together  with 
their  unitarian  zeal,  felt  the  deeper  Christian  impulse 
to  hold  fast  the  divinity  of  Christ;  but  they  sacrificed 
to  it  his  independent  personality,  which  they  merged  in 
the  essence  of  the  Father. 

(1)  The  first  prominent  advocate  of  this  class  of  Mo- 
narchians, rather  than  the  founder  of  Mouarchianism, 
was  PraxecUi  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  above. 
Noitut  of  Smjnma,  who  differed  but  little  from  Praxeas, 
is  frequently  recognised  as  the  leader  of  a  branch  of  this 
class;  and  Callistus  (pope  CaUxtus  I),  who  adopted  and 
advocated  the  doctrines  of  No^tns,  as  the  leader  of  a 
third  branch.  Those  who  strictly  followed  him  were 
called  CaBisHans,  in  distinction  f^m  the  direct  follow- 
ers of  No^tns,  who  were  called  Noiticms  (q.  v.).  No^tus 
taught  (according  to  Hippdy tus,  Philoe.  ix,  7  sq.)  that 
the  one  God  who  created  the  world,  though  in  himself 
invirible,  had  yet  from  most  ancient  times  appeared 
firom  time  to  time,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  to 
righteous  men ;  and  that  this  same  God  had  himself  be- 
come also  the  Son,  when  it  pleased  him  to  submit  to 
being  bom ;  he  was  consequently  his  own  son,  and  in 
this  identity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  consisted  the 
**  monarchia"  of  €k>d.  An  associate  and  disciple  of  No- 
etus  was  Epigonus,  who  brought  the  doctrine  he  pro- 
fessed to  Rome ;  and  his  pupU,  agai%  was  Cleomenes, 
who  defended  the  doctrine  of  No6tus  in  the  time  of  bish- 
op Zephyrinus,  the  successor  of  Victor.  With  this  Cle- 
omenes, according  to  Hyppolytus,  CalUstus,  the  successor 
of  Zephyrinus,  was  on  terms  of  friendship,  and  was  of 
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like  opinionfl.  Calltstus  declared  the  Son  to  be  merely  the 
manifeftUtion  of  the  Father  in  human  form ;  the  Father 
animating  the  Son,  as  the  spirit  animates  the  body  (John 
xiv,  11),  and  suffering  with  him  on  the  cross.  **The 
Father,"  says  he,  **  who  was  in  the  Son,  took  flesh  and 
made  it  Grod,  uniting  it  with  himself,  and  made  it  one. 
Father  and  Son  were  therefore  the  name  of  the  one 
God,  and  this  one  person  {irp6<fitnrov)  cannot  be  two ; 
thus  the  Father  suffered  with  the  Son."  After  the 
death  of  this  pope,  Patripassianism  virtually  disappear- 
ed ih>m  the  Roman  Church. 

(2)  The  stepping-etone  from  simple  Patripassiamsm 
to  what  we  shall  presently  deal  with  as  Sabellian  mo- 
dalism  constitutes  the  doctrine  advanced  by  Berylbu 
of  Bostra,  in  Arabia.  From  him  we  have  only  a  some- 
what obscure  and  very  variously  interpreted  passage  in 
Eusebius  {H,  E.  vi,  88).  He  denied  the  personal  pre- 
existence  ('l^ia  ohoia^  wtpiy^^,  L  e.  a  circumscribed, 
limited,  separate  existence),  and  in  general  the  inde- 
pendent di\4nity  (liia  ^conyc)  of  Christ,  but  at  the 
same  iime  asserted  the  indwelling  of  the  di>'inity  of  the 
Father  ('U  warpucfj  ^lortjc)  in  him  during  his  earthly 
life. 

(8)  The  Sabellian  modalism  had  its  atarting-point  in 
the  views  evolved  by  SabeUiut  (q.  v.),  who  flourished  in 
the  beginning  of  the  2d  centur}'.  He  differed  from  the 
orthodox  standard  mainly  in  denying  the  trinity  of  es- 
sence and  the  permanence  of  the  trinity  of  manifesta- 
tion; making  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  only 
temporary  phenomena,  which  fulfil  their  mission  and 
return  into  the  abstract  monad.  He  differed  from  the 
other  Monarchians  by  embracing  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his 
speculation,  and  thereby  reached  a  trinity ;  not  a  simul- 
taneous trinity  of  essence,  however,  but  only  a  succes- 
sive trinity  of  reveUtion.  He  starts  from  a  distinction 
of  the  monad  and  the  triad  in  the  divine  nature.  His 
fundamental  thought  is  that  the  unity  of  God,  without 
distinction  in  itself,  unfolds  or  extends  itself  (11  fio- 
vdc  wXaTw^tiaa  yiyovi  rpido)  in  the  course  of  the 
world's  development  in  three  different  forms  and  periods 
of  revelation  ('Ovo/uara,  Trpovutwa — not  in  the  ortho- 
dox sense  of  the  term,  however,  but  in  the  primary 
sense  of  mask,  or  part  [in  a  play]),  and,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  redemption,  returns  into  unity.  The  Father 
reveals  himself  in  the  giving  of  the  law  or  the  Old-Tes- 
tament economy  (not  in  the  creation  also;  this,  in  his 
view,  precedes  the  trinitarian  revelation) ;  the  Son,  in 
the  incarnation ;  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  inspiration.  He 
illustrates  the  trinitarian  relation  by  comparing  the  Fa- 
ther to  the  disk  of  the  sun,  the  Son  to  its  enUghtening 
power,  the  Spirit  to  its  warming  influence.  His  view 
of  the  Logos,  too,  is  peculiar.  The  Logos  is  not  identi- 
cal with  the  Son,  but  is  the  monad  itself  in  its  tnmsi- 
Uon  to  triad;  that  is,  God  conceived  as  vital  motion 
and  creating  principle — the  speaking  God  (^ib^  XoXi^v), 
in  distinction  from  the  silent  God  (^edc  aikurdv).  Each 
TTpomafTov  is  another  itaXiyta^atf  and  the  three  wpoa- 
uva  together  are  only  successive  evolutions  of  the 
Logos  or  the  worldward  aspect  of  the  divine  nature. 
As  the  Logos  proceeded  from  God,  so  he  returns  at  last 
into  him,  and  the  process  of  trinitarian  development 
(AidXt^ic)  closes  (oomp.  Baur,  Getch.  <L  Dreieimgheitt' 
Uhrt,  on  this  point).  Athanasius  traced  the  doctrine 
of  Sabellius  to  the  Stoic  philosophy;  and  it  roust  be 
confessed  that  in  the  Pythagorean  system  also,  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  and  even  in  the  pseudo-Clem- 
entine homilies,  tliere  are  kindred  ideas.  But,  notwith- 
standing these,  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  Sabd- 
lius  was  in  all  respects  original  in  the  propounding  of 
his  theorv  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine.  Says  Schaff 
{Ck.  HistX  298) :  *'  Sabellius  is  by  far  the  most  original, 
ingenious,  and  profound  of  the  Monarchians.  His  sys- 
tem is  known  to  us  only  from  a  few  fragments,  and 
some  of  these  not  altogether  consistent,  in  Athanasius 
and  other  fathers.  It  was  very  fully  developed,  and 
has  been  revived  in  modem  times  by  Schleiermacher 
{Uther  dm  Gegmtatz  dtr  Sabdikmitdien  v.  A  thanatkak^ 


itcken  Vontettung  r.  d  TrmUSt)  in  a  pecoliariy 
form.**  Since  the  writing  of  the  above  by  Dr.  Sehal^ 
the  general  Monarchian  view  of  the  incamatioa  has 
been  revived  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  in 
hU  Life  of  Christ  (N.  T.  1871,  8vo),  voL  i,  denies  the 
union  of  the  human  and  divine  nature  in  Christ,  and 
asserts  that  he  was  God  dwelling  in  and  subject  to  the 
infirmities  and  limitation  of  the  human  fieri) — a  view 
which  he  supports  largely  from  ch.  ii  of  Hebrewa.  See 
AaiAMS;  Imcajucatiom  ;  MoNOFurarns ;  Patsipas- 
siAMS;  Sabeluans;  Umitarians. 

From  this  cursory  glance  at  the  history  of  Honareh- 
ianism,  there  is  apparent  an  endeavor  to  escape  from  the 
revolting  tenet  of  Patripassianism,  and  to  retain  or  sap- 
ply  that  which  the  nature  of  man  almost  inatinctivdy 
requires— «  superhuman  mediation  and  atoneneBt.  The 
working  of  these  two  motives,  as  the  Monarchian  adopted 
either  the  Arian  or  the  Patripassian  alternative,  is  veiy 
remarkable;  inasmuch  as  the  return  to  catholicity  ap- 
pears to  be  much  easier  in  the  school  which  adopted  the 
former  alternative.  Where  Patripassianism  was  at  oooe 
and  decisively  rejected,  it  was  open  to  the  Menait^ian  to 
satisfy  the  need  for  a  mediator  by  magnifying  dw  di- 
vine element  in  our  Lord,  which  at  first  be  oonndered 
to  be  only  the  highest  deg^ree  of  prophetic  grace,  and 
passing  through  stages  of  Arianism  and  semi-ArittiuiD 
to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  trutli.  Whcieai, 
when  Patripassianism  had  been  adopted,  and  the  need 
was  feh  for  freeing  the  mind  from  a  tenet  at  which  one 
shudders,  it  was  only  done  by  diminishing  the  divine  nat- 
ure in  Christ,  through  the  stages  of  supporing  it  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  divine  fulness,  then  an  emanatioa  from  the 
Godhead.  The  result  was  a  deliberate  Pkilanthiopism. 
Regarding  the  heresy  itself  of  pseudo-Monarchianifli, 
the  main  points  for  consideration  are  the  following: 
First,  an  eternal  mind  must  needs  have  in  it  from  eter- 
nity an  tvvota  or  \6yot,  a  notion  or  conception  of  itsdf^ 
which  the  schools  term  veHntm  mfniis:  nor  can  it  be 
conceived  without  it  *^  This  Word  in  God  cannot  be, 
as  it  is  in  us,  a  transient,  vanishing  accident,  for  tbes 
the  divine  nature  would  indeed  be  compounded  of  sub- 
stance and  accident,  which  would  be  repugnant  to  its 
simplicity;  but  it  must  be  a  substantial,  subsigtiiif 
Word*"  (Bull,  Cath.  Dod,  ameemmg  the  bUtted  Triaitiy, 
The  Monarchians  denied  this  (JfXjtUrarov  mi  Z^rwrm 
Kai  aifvov  rov  rrpmrov  vov  \6yov  t/i^a>%ov).  Deny- 
ing this,  they  denied  also  that  substantial  tincaium  cari- 
tatis  in  which  the  ^ther  and  the  Son  are  one  Mr^n 
Tlvivfiaroc,  Secondly,  thus  is  destroyed  that  ovrop- 
Ktia  which  we  attribute  to  God,  L  e.  his  eelf-suflkicncy 
and  most  perfect  bliss  and  happiness  in  himself  ak»e, 
before  and  without  all  created  beings.  For  this  we 
cannot  well  conceive  without  acknowledging  a  distinc- 
tion of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  The  Mooarchians,  it 
is  clears  denied  this  individual  society  of  the  Trinity 
(comp.  Blunt,  Diet,  ofSectff  Htrtnet,  etc,  p.  882).  See 
Mdhler,  A  ihanaaius  der  Grotse  (Mainz,  1827),  bk.  i  {Dtr 
Gktube  der  Kirche  der  drei  enten  Jahrk,  w  Bthreffder 
Trimtaty  etc),  p.  1-116 ;  Baur,  Die  christL  Lekrt  nm  der 
Dreieinigheit  u.  Menschwerdtmg  Gottes  in  ikrer  pe^ekidU' 
lichen  Ewhtickelung  (Tub.  1841>48,  8  vols.),  i,  129-^1; 
Meier,/>»e  Lehrewmd^rTriml^inikrtrkiaUEiUwidot' 
lung  (Hamb.  1844, 2  vols.),  i,  4d-184 ;  Doner,  Ei^trndat- 
lung^eschichte  der  Lehre  von  der  Perwn  Christi  (1889; 
2d  ed.  Stuttg.  u.  Bcri.  1845-56,  2  vols.),  i,  122-747; 
Lange,  GetcL  d,  Lehrbegr^ffes  der  Umtarier  vorderme&- 
niichen  Sgnode  (Leips.  1831) ;  Schleiermacher,  IF«rb, 
i,  2,  p.  485-574 ;  Vogt,  Lehre  des  Athamuivs  van  Ales' 
andrius  (Bremen,  1861) ;  Hagenbach,  EisL  qfDoetrinat 
i,  62  sq.,  116  sq.,  181  sq.;  Mosheim,  Comment,  Ecdet. 
Hitk  (see  Index) ;  Milman,  BisL  (^  CkriMHanify,  and 
Latin  ChrigtianOg^  i,  70-78 ;  Pressense,  Ear^f  Yean  <^ 
Christianity y  Heresy ^  and  Christian  Doctrine  (K.  Y.  187lt. 
12mo),  ch.  V ;  Neander,  Hist,  Dogmas  (see  Index  in  voL 
ii),  and  Ch,  Hist,  vol  i ;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  Philos,  ii,  806- 
11;  Ebrard,  Z>(]|^men^»cii  voL  i ;  Hase,CA.J7uf.p.96sq., 
196,704;  Scha^ CA.iJiie.  vol i,  §81  and88.    (J.H.W.) 
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Monarohjf  Iskablitish  (see  Kale,  De  potegtaU 
nffia  iagtnU  i/e6r.  Havn.  1749).  Accordiog  to  the  sense 
of  the  Mosaic  constitution,  the  Hebrews  weie  erected 
into  a  kind  of  republic  under  the  immediate  dominion 
of  Jehovah,  forming  a  strict  theocracy  (q.  v.);  the  law 
of  the  kingdom  (DeuL  xvii,  14-20)  being  partly  ex- 
pounded by  the  Pentateuch  itself,  which  alludes  to  it  as 
a  future  institution,  and  partly  organized  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  by  Solomon,  largely  independent  of  the  Mo- 
saic law  (see  St&udlein  in  Beitholdt's  TheoL  Joum,  iii, 
259, 361  sq. ;  Hengstenbeig,  Pentai.  ii,  246  sq.).  It  was 
inaugurated  by  Samuel  in  compliance  with  a  general 
request  of  the  people,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  bitter 
experience  of  many  years,  rendering  it  an  inevitable  ne- 
ceadty  sooner  or  later  (Ewald,  IsrciL  Geach,  ii,  140  sq.), 
as  the  order  of  judges  was  but  a  temporary  and  precan- 
008  safeguard  against  total  anarchy.  The  king,  bow- 
ever,  was  only  empowered  to  administer  the  theocratic 
government  as  a  viceroy  ofJehovakf  the  heavenly  sov- 
oeign  (Psa.  ii,  2),  and  was  bound  to  this  law  as  the 
highest  authority,  so  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  absolute  monarch.  In  particular  cases  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  or  a  prophet,  or  some  other  me- 
dium of  divine  communication  (I  Sam.  xxviii,  6;  xxx, 
7 aq.;  2  Sam.  ii,  1 ;  I.Kings  xxii,  7  sq. ;  oomp.  John  xi, 
51),  might  be  referred  to  in  order  to  direct  and  confirm 
the  thMcratic  regent  as  to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  so  that 
in  this  way  the  monarchical  administration  still  retained 
the  character  of  a  divine  government,  and  the  kings 
were  reminded  of  their  dependency  (see  Kalkar,  Over  de 
inraeL  Godesregtring,  in  his  Verhaftdling  van  hei  Haoff' 
icke  Genootschap,  etc.,  ii,  8  sq.).  But  in  practice  the 
Inaelitish  kings  assumed  the  right  of  declaring  war 
and  concluding  peace  (1  Sam.  xi,  5  sq.),  as  well  as  of 
exerdatng  judicial  functions  in  the  highest  cases  (2 
Sam.  XV,  2 ;  1  Kings  iii,  16  sq. ;  oomp.  Jer.  xxi,  12),  and 
of  pronouncing  anmesty  (2  Sam.  xiv).  The  king  was 
also  the  patron  of  the  religious  cultus  (1  Kings  viii ;  2 
Kings  xii,  4  sq. ;  xviii,  4  sq. ;  xxiii,  1  sq.),  and  in  war 
he  was  likewise  the  usual  leader  of  his  troops  (I  Sam. 
viii,  20).  Despotism  was  held  in  check  sometimes  by 
a  sort  of  coronation-oath — a  Magna  Charia,  as  it  were 
(lSani.x,25;  2  Sam. y,  8;  1  Kings  xii,  4  sq. ;  2  Kings 
si,  17 ;  comp.  Josephns,  TTor,  ii,  1, 2) — and  sometimes  by 
a  mass  meeting  of  the  tribes  (1  Chron.  iv,  41  sq. ;  the 
heads  of  families  formed  a  kind  of  popular  representa- 
tives, 1  Chron.  xxix,  1  sq. ;  comp.  xiii,  2) ;  and  there 
even  occurs  an  example  of  the  direct  intervention  of  the 
people  (1  Sam.  xiv,  45  sq.) ;  but  especially  the  proph- 
ets, who  from  the  time  of  Samuel  were  set  to  guard  the 
theocracy,  and  constituted  a  species  of  continually  self- 
renewing  order,  often  made  the  most  unshrinking  oppo- 
tttiott  to  the  prince,  either  by  introducing  themselves 
officially  into  the  royal  calnnet  (Nathan,  Isaiah),  or  by 
denuuiding  a  special  audience  (1  Kings  xx,  22  sq.,  88 ; 
2  Kings  i,  16,  etc),  and  even  went  so  far  as  open  resist- 
ance, by  their  severe  invectives  at  least,  to  unlawful 
measures  of  government  (compare  1  Sam.  xxii,  17  sq.). 
SeePBOPHKT. 

The  v^ular  succession  was  confined  to  the  house  of 
David.  Usually  the  first-bom  son  (even  when  a  minor 
[2  Kings  xi,  21  ] — there  is  found  no  provision  for  a  guar- 
dian or  r^ent  [yet  see  the  Sept.  at  1  Kings  xii,  24] ; 
the  qoeen-dowager,  however,  seems  to  have  a  position 
as  counsellor  in  such  cases  [Jer.  xiii,  18;  comp.  2  Kings 
xxiv,  12])  appears  to  have  as  a  oaatter  of  course  as- 
ramed  the  reins  of  government,  but  occasionally  the  fa- 
ther is  stated  to  have  designated  a  particular  son  to  the 
thnme  (1  Kings  i,  17, 20;  2  Chron.  xi,  22) ;  sometimes 
the  people  themselves  inti^ered  (2  Kings  xxi,  24 ;  xxiii, 
30X  sod  even  foreign  powers  at  length  imposed  rulers 
aa their  own  vassals  upon  the  nation  (2  Kings  xxiii,  84; 
xxiv,  17).  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel  the  first  king  was 
inducted  into  office  by  a  prophet  (1  Kings  xi,  81  sq.), 
<nd  the  succession  was  theiKeforth  hereditary  (descend- 
ing to  the  son,  or,  when  the  direct  line  failed,  to  the 
bmher,  2  Kings  iii,  1) ;  but  the  brief  dynasties  followed 


each  other  with  many  interruptions  through  extinction, 
conspiracy,  or  deposition  (1  Kings  xvi,  9, 16,  21),  and 
several  interregna  occurred.  An  association  in  the 
throne,  or  rather  vioeroyship,  of  the  successor  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disability  of  the  ruling  monarch  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Chron.  xxvii,  21 ;  and  numerous  other  in- 
stances are  rendered  probable  by  the  discrepancies  in 
the  regnal  years.  See  Chbonology.  In  the  election 
of  a  king,  ancient  nations  had  great  regard  to  personal 
size  (1  Sam.  x,  28)  and  beauty  (I  Sam.  xvi,  12 ;  £zek. 
xxviii,  12;  oomp.  Psa.  xl,  8;  Homer,  IL  iii,  166  sq.; 
Herod,  iii,  20;  Strabo,  xv,  699;  xvii,  822;  Athen.  xii, 
566;  Barhebr.  Chron.  p.  384;  see  also  Dougtaai  AnalecL 
i,  181) ;  and  Hebrew  kings  were  required  to  be  native 
citizens  (Deut.  xvii,  15).  Those  who  instituted  a  new 
dynasty  sought  to  strengthen  their  power  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  previous  reigning  family  (1  Kings  xvi, 
11;  2  Kings  x,  11, 17;  id,  1;  comp.  Joeephus,  Ant,  xv, 
7, 10),  as  b  customary  still  in  the  East  (Tavemier,  Foy- 
q^i,258).  The  first  kings,  Saul  (1  Sam.  Ix,  16;  x,l; 
XV,  1, 17)  and  David  (1  Sam.  xvi,  12  sq.;  2  Sam.  ii,  4; 
V,  8 ;  xii,  7),  also  Solomon  (1  Kings  i,  84, 89 ;  v,  1 — so 
likewise  Absalom  unlawfully,  2  Sam.  xix,  11),  were 
regularly  anointed  by  a  prophet  or  the  high-priest; 
but  in  later  times  this  was  done  only  in  the  case  of  Jo- 
siah,  whom  the  priesthood  restored  to  the  throne  in 
place  of  the  usurping  Athaliah  (2  Kings  xi,  12),  and  Je- 
hoahaz  his  son,  whom  the  people  raised  to  the  throne 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  80),  besides  Jehu  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, who  estabUshed  a  new  dynasty  (2  Kings  ix,  1  sq.) ; 
the  principle  apparently  being  in  these  cases  to  supply 
the  lack  of  the  hereditary  right  The  AnomUd  ofJ^ 
hovah  QUifV^  n'^ttju),  or  simply  the  Attointed,  accords 
ingly  appears  Qn  the  sacred  style)  as  the  official  title  of 
the  regular  sovereign  (1  Sam.  ii,  10, 85 ;  xvi,  6 ;  xxiv, 
6  ;  xxvi,  16,  28;  2  Sam.  xix,  22;  xxii,  51;  P&a.  ii,  2; 
Lam.  iv,  20,  etc).  No  other  ceremony  of  investiture 
seems  to  have  been  enjoined ;  although  we  occasionally 
find  a  popular  assembly  (1  Sam.  x,  24;  1  Kings  i,  25, 
89;  2  Kings  ix,  18;  xi,  18;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  11;  comp. 
Josephus,  War^  i,  38,  9),  a  coronation  (2  Kings  xi,  12), 
music  (1  Kings  i,  40),  and  thank-olferings  (1  Kings  i, 
24).  The  royal  beast  of  burden  is  also  mentioned  (1 
Kings  i,  88).  See  Fort.  Scacchi  Dissert,  de  inaugurat. 
regum  TsraeL  in  Ugolini  Thesaur,  voL  xxxiL  Regal 
costumes,  consisting  of  costly  and  elaborate  g^arments, 
were  also  used  (at  least  armlets,  2  Sam.  i,  19 ;  1  Mace. 
X,  20, 62;  xi,  5;  xiv,  48),  in  accompaniment  with  the 
simpls  diadem  (ltd,  2  Sam.  i,  10;  2  Kings  xi,  12),  jew- 
elled crown  (11*11^9, 2  Sam.  xi,  80 ;  Cant,  iii,  11 ;  comp. 
Ezek.  xxi,  26;  1  Mace,  x,  20),  the  sceptre  (hSl^tD),  and 
the  throne  (M^ID).  See  each  word.  Later  occurs  the 
purple  mantle  (iMaocvi,  15;  x,20,62;  xiv, 48;  oomp. 
Acta  xii,  21). 

The  income  of  the  Israelitish  kings,  with  which  they 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  their  court  and  administration, 
was  derived  from  voluntary  but  (as  still  in  the  East; 
see  Kttmpfer,  Anuen,  p.  95)  valuable  presents  from  their 
subjects  in  Palestine  and  the  dependencies  (1  Sam.  x, 
27;  xvi,  20;  2  Sam.  viii,  2, 11;  1  Kings  x,  25;  comp. 
Herod,  iii,  87,  97;  ^ian,  K.  //.  i,  81;  Heeien,  Ideen,  I, 
i,  225  sq.,  488),  from  pubdic  domains  and  royal  posses- 
sions, consisting  of  lands,  vineyards,  and  olive-3rards  (1 
Sam.  viii,  14;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  26  sq.;  2  Chron,  xxvi, 
10;  comp.  JosephttS)  Ant,  vi,  18, 10;  xiv,  10,  6),  which 
sometimes  fell  to  the  crown  by  confiscation  of  private 
property  (1  Kings  xxi,  16  sq.;  comp.  Ezek.  xlvi,  18; 
see  KjLmpfer,  ut  sup.  p.  96),  from  monopolies  (1  Kings 
X,  11  sq.,  26  sq.;  Amos  vii,  1),  from  public  services  (1 
Kings  V,  18 ;  ix,  21 ;  oomp.  1  Sam.  viii,  18),  and  from 
regidar  taxes  in  kind  (oomp.  1  Sam.  viii,  15;  xvii,  25), 
which  were  farmed  by  head  collectors  (Isa,  xvi,  1 ;  £o- 
cles.  ii,  8).  At  times  there  is  mention  of  an  extraor- 
dinary levy  upon  personal  property  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
35) ;  and  the  king  also  claimed  a  share  of  the  booty  ob- 
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tained  in  war  (2  Sam.  Tiii,  11  sq.).    See  Assbmmkxt, 
Hence  came  the  at  times  so  oonridenUe  royal  treasures 
(1  Kings  X,  21;  xiv,  26;  2  Kings  xir,  14),  the  rich 
wardrobes  (2  Kings  x,  22),  the  palaces  and  parks  (1 
Kings  vii,  9;  xix,  2;  2  Kings  xxi,  18;  xxr,  4;  Jer. 
xx^dx,  4 ;  Ui,  7 ;  Cant  viii,  11),  the  smnptuonaly  served 
table  (I  Kings  iv,  22  sq. ;  comp.  Dan.  v,  1  sq. ;  Esth.  i, 
8  sq.),  to  which  it  was  esteemed  a  great  distinction  to 
be  invited  as  a  regular  guest  (2  Sam.  ix,  7 ;  see  Morier, 
Second  Journey^  p.  148 ;  RosenmUUer,  MorgmL  iii,  168 ; 
comp.  2  Kings  xxv,  29;  Dan.  i,  6;  Herod,  iii,  182; 
Heeren,  Idetn,  I,  i,  217).    An  especial  mark  of  rojral 
luxury  was  a  well-stocked  harem  (2  Sanur,  18;  1  Kings 
xi,  1  sq.;  xx,  8;  comp.  Quint  Curt  iii,  8,  24;  Athen. 
xii,  614;  Plutarch,  Artax,  c  48),  which  was  guarded 
by  eunuchs,  and  descended  to  the  succeeding  king  (2 
Siam.  xii,  8;  comp.  Herod,  iii,  68;  the  regulation  in 
Deut  xvii,  17  was  interpreted  as  a  limit  of  eighteen 
wives,  Schickard,  Ju$,  rtg.  p.  175).    See  Habkbc    To 
aspire  to  a  connection  with  this  was  equivalent  to  being 
a  pretender  to  the  throne  (2  Sam.  xvi,  22;  1  Kings  il, 
21  sq.;  comp.  Movers,  PhlhAiu  i,  491).    See  Absalom. 
Among  the  holidays,  the  day  of  the  king's  birth  or  as- 
cension was  prominent  (Hosl  vii,  5 ;  Matt  xiv,  6 ;  comp. 
Gen.  xl,  20;  Herod,  i,  188;  ix,  109;  Josephus,  i4 Nt tU, 
8, 1).    Music  at  court  and  table  is  eaily  mentioned  (2 
Sam.  xix,  85;  Eocles.  ii,  8).    Kings  expressed  theb  fa- 
vor by  ridk  presents,  espiBdaUy  of  arms  and  apparel  [see 
Gift]  ;  and  on  royal  festive  days  malefactors  were  par^ 
doned  or  their  punishment  was  postponed  (1  Sam.  xi, 
18;  2  Sam.  xix,  22  sq.;  comp/  Gen.  xl,  20;  see  Philo, 
ii,  529).    It  was,  however,  a  still  more  distinguished 
honor  when  the  king  invited  any  one  to  sit  at  his  right 
hand  (1  Kings  ii,  19 ;  comp,  Sueton.  Neroy  18 ;  Wetstein, 
N,  T,  i,  456).    The  reverence  paid  to  the  monarch  was 
very  great  (Prov.  xxiv,  21);  persons  fell  prostrate  in 
his  presence,  so  as  to  touch  the  forehead  to  the  earth  (1 
Sam.  xxiv,  9;  xxv,  23;  2  Sam.  ix,  6;  xix,  18;  even 
females  of  royal  rank  did  the  same,  1  Kings  i,  16),  dis- 
mounted in  the  street  on  meeting  him  (1  Sam.  xxv, 
28),  and  greeted  him  with  salvos  in  the  streets  and  at 
audiences  (Dan.  ii,  4;  iii,  9;  comp.  Josephus,  War^  ii, 
1, 1 ;  see  BosenmttUer,  MorginL  iv,  850).    A  high  no- 
tion was  entertained  of  his  sagacity  (2  Sam.  xiv,  17 ; 
xix,  27 ;  comp.  RosenmUller,  MorgenL  iii,  142  sq.).    His 
entrance  into  a  city  was  signalized  by  pomp  (2  Kings 
ix,  18 ;  1  Sam.  xviii,  6  sq. ;  comp.  Josephus,  AnL  x\i,  2, 
1).    Of  the  rank  of  the  eaily  Hebrew  kings  of  course 
nothing  can  be  particularly  said;  but  in  later  times 
those  created  by  the  Romans  held  the  honor  of  the  sen- 
atorial order  (comp.  Joseph oBfAnt.  xiv,  10, 6).   Whether 
in  their  edicts  the  Israelitish  monarchs,  like  th6  Persian 
(Ezra  iv,  18 ;  vii,  24),  Syrian  (1  Mace  x,  19 ;  xi,  81 ;  xv, 
19),  and  Egyptian  (B  Mace  iii,  14 ;  vii,  2),  issued  their 
edicts  in  the  plural  number  (see  Fromann,  Opusc  i,  202 
sq.),  b  uncertain  (comp».Theodoret,  Qu<b$L  in  Genes.  19). 
Any  infringement  of  the  regal  majesty  was  followed  by 
the  death  penalty  (1  Kings  xxi,  10),  or  if  perpetrated 
by  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  it  incurred  an  igno- 
minious expulsion  from  court  (2  Sam.  xiv,  24, 25).    In 
general  Hebrew  kings  were  quite  as  popular  as  othec 
Oriental  monarchs  (Esth.  i,  14;  iv,  11;  Herod,  i,  99; 
iii,  140;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  21;  iii,  47;  Agatharcb.  ed.  Hud- 
son, i,  68;  Strabo,  xvii,  821;  Harmer,  ii,  95;  Ludecke, 
Beackr.  d,  tOrk.  Rekhs,  p.  276),  often  exhibited  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  their  subjects  (2  Sam.  xix,  8;  1 
Kings  XX,  89;  xxii,  10;  2  Kings  vi,  26;  vii,  17;  Jer. 
xxxviii,  7),  and  were  affiiible  with  them  (1  Kings  iii,  15 ; 
2  Kings  vi,  26  sq. ;  yiii,  8  sq.,  etc.),  even  to  the  extent 
of  personal  intercourse  (1  Kings  xxi,  2  sq. ;  for  later  in- 
dications, see  the  Mishna,  Sanhedr.  ii,  2  sq.).     After 
theilr  death  the  kings  were  laid  in  royal  sepulchres 
(those  of  Judah  in  Jerusalem)  (1  Kings  ii,  10 ;  xi,  48 ; 
xiv,  81,  etc.),  but  the  wicked  ones  were  sometimes  de- 
nied this  honor  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  27  [?  xxvi,  28]), 
which,  nevertheless,  does  not  argue  the  adoption  of  a 
death-tribunal  on  the  Israelitish  monarohs  (RosenmUUer. 


Morgetd,  iii,  269  sq.),  after  the  Egyptian  cnatom  (Diod. 
Sic  i,  22).  The  consorts  of  deceased  kings  remained 
in  high  honor,  and  even  hdd  the  title  of  qiieeD-ffioCiber 
(rn*f2l,  mittreti,  1  Kings  xv,  18;  2  Kings  x,  18;  Je& 

xiii,  18 ;  xxix,  2>  The  Utk  <"  king^  was  applied  to  the 
princes  of  the  royal  house  as  well  (Jer.  xvii,  20;  eomp. 
2  Chron.  xxxii,  4).  Monarchs  expressed  their  regard 
for  each  other  by  rich  presents  (1  Kings  x,  2)  and  dip- 
lomatic embassies,  the  latter  to  convey  especially  their 
well-wishes  and  compliments  (2  Sam.  xx,  2;  2  Kings 
XX,  12  sq. ;  oomp.  Horod,  vi,  89).    See  Salut atiox 

The  following  official  courtiers  are  mentioned:  (1.) 
Chitf  major-domo  or  head  palaos^martkal  (^^  Ti^J 
nf^n  or  n^OT  i?  ni^R,  l  Kings  iy,  6;  xviii,  8;  2 
Kings  xxiii,  18;  xix,  2;  Isa.  xxii,  15),  who  directed  the 
court  state  (Kttmpffsr,  p.  78),  but  was  also  oocnpied  with 
dvil  duties.  Among  his  subordinates  were  the  palace 
doorheepen  (d-^n^te,  2  Kings  vii,  11).  (2.)  Ckiifhtd' 
liff(pnn  ^9  ^^K,  2  Sam.  XX,  24;  lKing8iT,6;  xii, 
18;  comp.  xi,  28>    (8.)  Chi^  varder  of  the  wardrobt 

(nnFiian  i?  n^K,  2  Kings  x,  22,  or  n-njan  -icfe, 

2  Kings  xxii,  14;  2  Chron.  xxxiy,  22).  (4.)  iSirperM- 
tendent  qf  tke  excheguer  and  lands  (^^S^n   ^3,  1 

Chron.  xxvii,  25  sq.),  who  had  the  oversigfat  of  the 
royal  herds  and  domains  (perhaps  the  Iwirpowot  of 
Luke  viii,  8).  Similar  were  the  financial  officers  of  Sol- 
omon in  the  twelve  districts  (d*^S9, 1  ELings  ir,  7  sq.). 

The  <^amiberlains  proper  were  usually  eunudis  (2  Ki^gi 
viii,  6;  Jer.  Iii,  25);  among  whom  probaUy  was  the 

cup-bearer  O^^P,  1  Kings  x,  5 ;  oomp.  Joaepbns,  Am. 
XV,  17, 4 ,  xiv,  11, 4 ;  xvi,  8, 1 ;  see  KiLmpfer,  p.  81  aq.> 
A  kind  of  chambeilain  or  talst  is  apparently  «<o«gM**H 
in  Jer.  Hi,  25;  2  Kings  xxy,  19  Q^t  *^Q  &*^ 
"n^^O)*  unless  the  expression  indicates  generally  the 
highest  officers  of  the  court  and  state.  What  official  U 
denoted  in  Jer.  Ii,  60  (nnO)3  ^^)  is  doubtful;  Hitzi« 
has  perhaps  conjectured  rightly,  the  jSeU-morcAaJL  Fi- 
nally, here  belong  the  royal  life-guard,  who  had  to  keep 
watch  of  the  castle  or  palace  (2  Kings  xi,  5),  but  aho 
saw  the  royal  mandates  executed  in  cases  of  capital 
punishment  (2  Sam.  xv,  1).  ^  See  Chkbbthitb. 

See  generally  W.  Schiclord,  Jus,  regittm  ff  Armor, 
(Tubing.  1621,  with  notes  by  J.  B.  CarpzoT,  lipsi  1674; 
also  in  Ugolini  Tkesaur,  voL  xxiv) ;  Carpaov,  Appar. 
CriL  p.  52  sq.;  Michaelis,  ifof. Reckt,  i,  298  sq.;  Jaho, 
ArckdoL  II,  ii,  218  sq.;  Paulsen, /Se^fifr.  d,  Moryenldad. 
(AJtona,  1755) ;  Otho,  Lex,  Rabb,  p.  575.— Winer,  i,  66«. 
See  King. 

Monastezla  is  a  term  which  was  sometxmeB  used, 
in  the  early  Chnreh  to  designate  the  places  of  woiriup 
belonging  to  the  Egyptian  TherapeutSB.  Thus  Eose- 
bius  (^ii^  iScefet.  lia  ii,  c.  177)  uses  U  (Mot^<miyMsy> 
Afterwards,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  became  nanal  to  give 
this  name  (monasteria)  to  laige  parochial  and  cathedrsL 
churohes ;  hence  the  word  mSntter  (q.  t.)«  See  Biddk, 
Christian  Antiquities^  p.  705. 

Monastery  (Latin,  Monastiaan;  Greek,  Mowt- 
OTfipiov ;  from  fiovaorripj  equivalent  to  fiopaorfK,  t 
solitary,  a  monk;  from  povalitv^  to  be  akoe,  to  live  m 
solitude ;  from  pSvoQ,  alone)  is  the  name  of  a  residence 
of  persons,  male  or  female,  who  have  bound  themsdves 
by  monastic  vows.  We  confine  this  artide  to  Chiisdaa 
monasteries  of  the  Western  world,  and  refer  for  pre- 
Christian  monastidsm  to  the  article  MoNAsnasn; 
and  for  Oriental  and  Russian  monasteries  to  the  artick 
Monks,  Eastkbii. 

1.  Monasteries  received  various  distinctive  appcDs- 
tions,  derived  from  the  names  of  the  fbunders  of  the  of- 
der;  from  that  of  the  patron  or  guardian  saint  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated;  from  the  site  which  they  ooenpied; 
from  the  peculiar  design  of  thefbundation  or  occupatiooof 
the  monks;  from  the  particular  color  of  the  habit  wont 
within  the  walls,  and  other  circumstances.    See  U(XfU 
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To  one  or  other  of  the  four  leading  orders  a  monas- 
taj  was  nsoaDy  refened :  (1)  the  (Met  of  Bcuii,  in- 
dnding  all  the  Greek  monks  and  Carmelites ;  (2)  the 
Order  ciAuffustmef  in  its  three  classes— canons  regular, 
monks,  and  hermits,  together  with  the  congregations  of 
nans;  (3)  the  Ordnr  of  Benedict,  with  its  various  branch- 
SB,  male  and  female;  (4)  the  Order  ofFrcnds,  with  its 
nomeroas  ramifications. 

The  commoD  appellation  of  monasteries  are  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  Mova^punf,  mtmcuterp,  as  being  the  res- 
idence of  momatteriwMf  fMy6ZovTtc,  fiovaxoi^  lAovaxai, 
/i^yoi,  or  religious  solitaries.  (2)  Cknuirum  or  daue- 
fro,  doister;  literally,  a  place  of  confinement.  This 
was  the  prevailing  name  in  the  West,  and  the  choice 
of  the  name  indicates  the  strict  seclusion  which  pre- 
vailed. (3)  CeenMumf  a  common  dwelling-place.  (4) 
LawrUf  Xaipa  or  Xaflpa,  which  is  the  old  name  for  the 
residence  of  the  anchorites.  It  appears  to  denote  a  nar- 
row, confined,  and  inconvenient  abode.  According  to 
Epiphanins  (ffmres,  p.  69),  it  was  the  name  of  a  narrow, 
dirty  street  in  Alexandria,  whence  it  was  applied  to  the 
wietdied  habitatjons  of  anchorites  in  the  Thebaid,  Pal- 
estioe,  and  Syria.  By  Latin  writers  laura  is  usually 
employed  in  contradistinction  from  ccmolHa,  (5)  £c/i- 
vtiwy  which  is  the  name  applied  by  Philo  to  the  abodes 
or  places  of  resort  of  the  Tberapeuto,  and  hence  it  was 
sometimes  given  to  monasteries.  The  Latins  retained 
the  word  sumMutm  (simnium,  or  scimninm).  (6)  'A^x^ 
rifpiov,  L  e.  dmairiiv  Karerfuytiy  a  place  of  religious  ex- 
ercise or  contemplation.  We  find  various  words  of  sim- 
ilar form  to  the  Latin  cuoeterium;  such  as  architteruunf 
ardUterncm,  arcUterium,  arckittittm,  etc  (7)  ^oyrt" 
aiiipinf  is  the  same  as  Sunairfipiov,  but  with  special  ref- 
erence to  meditation  and  spiritual  exercises.  Monas- 
teries retained  this  name  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
icbools.  (8)  'Hffvxafniipiov,  jdace  of  silemce  and  rs- 
poee.  This  term  was  applicable  to  those  monasteries  in 
which  olenoe  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  imposed  on  the 
memben.  (9)  Conventuif  a  convent,  in  reference  to  the 
ooBDon  life  of  the  inmates.  (10)  'EyovfitvtloVf  de- 
Dotiog  property  the  residence  of  the  pruident  (i|yov/a- 
voc  or  tfyovfiitni),  was  used  for  the  whole  building. 
(U)  Mavipaj  a  word  which  means  a  pen,  or  ikeepfiMt^ 
and  refiers  to  the  residence  of  the  anchorites  in  remote 
districts,  or  to  their  congregating  together  in  flocks. 
Hence  the  president  was  sometimes  called  ardumandrile, 
(12)  Lsstly,  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  almost  without 
exception,  used  the  word  dahrOf  dcdrtm  (Arab,  dar),  to 
denote  a  monastery.  The  word  is  derived  from  another, 
which  is  especially  applied  to  the  tents  and  other  habi- 
tstions  of  the  nomadic  tribes  (see  Du  Cange,  in  the  Glo»' 
tarimm  meditB  ei  w^ma  LatuntaHt,  under  the  respective 
words). 

The  word  monatUrjfy  in  a  roost  strict  acceptation,  is 
eoofined  in  its  modem  and  Western  application  to  the 
Rsidences  of  monks,  or  of  nuns  of  the  cognate  orders  (as 
the  Benedictine),  and,  as  such,  it  comprises  two  great 
daases,  the  AbbHey  and  the  Priory,  The  former  name 
was  given  only  to  estaUishments  of  the  highest  rank, 
governed  by  an  abbot,  who  was  commonly  assisted  by 
a  prior,  sub-prior,  and  other  minor  functionaries.  An 
abbey  always  inob«led  a  church,  and  the  English  word 
MmMer,  although  it  has  now  lost  its  specific  applica- 
tion, has  its  origin  in  the  Saxon  and  German  MUntter 
(Ut.  moaasferum).  A  Priory  supposed  a  less  extensive 
and  lees  numerous  communi^.  It  was  governed  by  a 
prior,  and  was  generally,  although  by  no  means  uni- 
formly, at  least  in  later  times,  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  abbey.  Many  priories  possessed  extensive 
tenitorial  domains,  and  of  these  not  a  few  became  en- 
lifdy  independent  The  distinction  of  abbey  and  pri- 
ory is  found  equally  among  the  Benedictine  nuns.  Li 
the  military  orders,  the  name  of  Commandery  and  Pre' 
cf^ory  corresponded  with  those  of  abbey  and  priory  in 
the  monastic  orders.  The  establishments  of  the  Men- 
(Ucant,  and,  in  general,  of  the  modem  orders,  are  some- 
times,  though  less  properly,  called  monasteries.    Their 


more  characteristic  appellation  is  Friary  or  Cenoent, 
and  they  are  commonly  distinguished  into  Profueed 
Houtet  (called  also  Besidenoes),  NovUkUet,  and  Colleges, 
or  SchokuUc  ffoueet.  The  names  of  the  superiors  of 
such  houses  differ  in  the  different  orders.  The  common 
name  is  Bedor,  but  in  some  orders  the  superior  is  called 
Guardian  (as  in  the  Franciscan),  or  Master,  Major, 
Father  Superior,  etc  The  houses  of  females — except 
in  the  Benedictine  or  Cistercian  orders — are  called  in- 
dilTerenUy  Convent  and  Nunnery,  the  head  of  which  is 
styled  Mother  Superior  or  Beverend  Mother.  The  name 
Cloister  property  means  the  endoeure ;  but  it  is  popu- 
larly used  to  designate,  sometimes  the  arcaded  ambula- 
tory which  runs  around  the  inner  court  of  the  building, 
sometimes  in  the  more  general  sense  of  the  entire  build- 
ing, when  it  may  be  oonsideied  as  qrnonymous  witii 
Concent, 

2.  During  the  persecutions  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity many  believers  sought  shelter  in  the  mountains 
and  deserts,  where  they  gradually  acquired  a  taste  for 
solitude  and  devotion.  In  process  of  time  disorders 
arose  among  the  various  monastic  orders,  and  it  was 
found  expedient  to  collect  the  monks  into  large  socie- 
ties, living  under  a  common  government,  and  within 
the  walls  of  separate  buildings,  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  year  340  Pachomius  built  a  large  ccmobium, 
or  monastery,  on  an  island  of  the  Nile,  and  the  example 
was  soon  extensively  followed.  In  these  establishments, 
which  in.some  places  were  very  large,  the  members  lived 
in  strict  subordination  to  their  superiors. 

The  monastery  was  divided  into  several  parts,  and 
directors  were  appointed  over  each.  Ten  monks  were 
subject  to  one  who  was  called  decanus,  or  dean,  from  his 
presiding  over  ten;  every  hundred  had  another  supe- 
rior, called  centenarius,  from  his  presiding  over  one 
hundred.  Above  these  were,  patres,  or  fathers  of  the 
monasteries,  called  also  abbates,  abbot,  from  the  Hebneo- 
Greek  word  d0pd,  a  father;  and  hegumeni,  presidents; 
and  archimandrites,  from  mandra^  a  sheepfold,  they  be- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  keepers  or  rulers  of  these  sacred  folds 
in  the  Church.  The  business  of  the  deans  was  to  exact 
every  man's  daily  task,  and  bring  it  to  the  ccconomus, 
or  steward  of  the  house,  who  himself  gave  a  monthly 
account  to  the  father  of  them  all  (Bingham,  Originea 
EcdesiastictB,  bk.  vii,  ch.  iii,  §  11). 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  these  houses  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  the  founders,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. To  give  some  impression  of  the  routine 
of  a  conventual  house,  we  recite  the  rule  of  St,  Benedict 
as  in  operation :  **  The  abbot  represented  Christ ;  called 
all  his  monks  to  council  in  important  affairs,  and  adopt- 
ed the  advice  he  thought  best :  he  required  obedience 
without  delay,  silence,  humility,  patience,  manifestation 
of  secret  faults,  contentment  with  the  meanest  things 
and  empbyments.  A  hbot  selected  by  the  whole  society ; 
his  life  and  prudence  to  be  the  qualifications,  and  to  be 
addressed  domimis  or  pater.  Prior  appointed  by  the  ab- 
bot ;  deposable  for  disobedience.  A  dean  set  over  every 
ten  monks  in  larger  houses.  The  monks  to  observe 
general  rilence ;  no  scurrility,  idle  words,  or  exciting  to 
laughter;  to  keep  head  and  eyes  inclined  downwards; 
to  rise  to  church  two  hours  after  midnight;  to  leave 
the  church  together  at  a  sign  from  the  superior.  No 
property;  distribution  according  to  every  one's  necessi- 
ties. To  serve  weekly,  and  by  turns,  at  the  kitchen 
and  table.  On  leaving  their  weeks,  both  he  that  left  it 
and  he  that  began  it  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  others;  and 
on  Saturday  to  clean  all  the  plates  and  the  linen  which 
wiped  the  others'  feet.  To  render  the  dishes  clean  and 
whole  to  the  cellarer,  who  was  to  give  them  to  the  new 
bebdomary.  These  officers  to  have  drink  and  food 
above  the  common  allowance,  that  they  might  serve 
cheerfully.  DaiJbf  routine — Work  from  prime  till  near 
ten  o'clock,  from  Easter  to  October;  from  ten  till  near 
twelve,  reading.  After  refection  at  twelve,  the  merid- 
ian or  sleep,  unless  any  one  preferred  reading.  After 
nones,  labor  again  till  the  evening.    From  October  to 
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Lent,  reading  tin  eigbt  A.M^  tlien  tierce,  and  after- 
wards labor  till  nones;  after  refection,  reacting  or  psal- 
mody. In  Lent,  reading  till  tierce;  doing  what  was 
ordered  till  ten :  delivery  of  books  at  this  season  made. 
Senior  to  go  around  the  house,  and  see  that  the  monks 
were  not  idle.  On  Sunday,  all  reading  except  the  offi- 
cers. Workmen  in  the  house  to  labor  for  the  common 
profit.  If  possible — to  prevent  evagation — ^water,  a  mill, 
garden,  oven,  and  all  other  mechanical  shqps,  to  be 
within  or  attached  to  the  house.  Refectum  in  silence, 
and  reading  Scripture  during  meals :  what  was  wanted 
to  be  asked  for  by  a  sign.  Reader  to  be  appointed  for 
the  week.  Two  different  dishes  at  dinner,  with  fruit. 
One  pound  of  bread  a  day  for  both  dinner  and  supper. 
No  meat  but  to  the  sick.  Three  quarters  of  a  pint  of 
wine  per  day.  From  Holyrood-day  ta  Lent,  dining  at 
nones;  in  Lent,  till  Easter,  at  six  o*clock;  from  Easter 
to  Pentecost  at  six ;  and  all  summer,  except  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,  then  at  nones.  Collation  or  spiritual 
lecture  every  night  before  compline  (after  supper) ;  and 
compline  finished,  silence.  [  See  Breviart  ;  Complike.] 
Particular  abstinence  in  Lent  from  meat,  drink,  and 
sleep,  and  especial  gravity.  Rule  midgated  to  children 
and  the  aged,  who  have  liberty  to  anticipate  the  hour 
of  eating.  DormUory^  light  to  be  burning  in.  To  sleep 
clothed,  with  their  girdles  on,  the  young  and  old  inter- 
mixed. Monks  travelling  to  say  the  canonical  hours 
wherever  they  happened  to  be.  When  staying  out  be- 
yond a  day,  not  to  eat  abroad  without  the  abbot^s  leave. 
Before  setting  out  on  a  journey  to  have  the  previous 
prayers  of  the  house,  and  upon  return  to  pray  for  par- 
don of  excesses  on  the  way.  No  letters  or  presents  to 
be  received  without  the  abbot's  permission.  Precedence 
according  to  the  time  of  profession.  Elders  to  call  the 
juniors  brothers ;  the  seniors  to  call  the  elders  normo$. 
When  two  monks  met,  the  junior  was  to  ask  benedic- 
tion from  the  senior;  and  when  he  passed  by  the  junior 
was  to  rise  and  give  him  his  seat,  and  not  to  sit  down 
till  he  bade  him.  Impossible  things  ordered  by  the  su- 
perior to  be  humbly  represented  to  him ;  but  if  he  per- 
sisted, the  assistance  of  God  to  be  relied  on  for  the  exe- 
cution of  them.  Not  to  defend  or  excuse  one  another's 
faults.  No  blows  or  excommunication  without  the  ab- 
bot's permission.  Mutual  obedience,  but  no  preference 
of  a  private  person's  commands  to  those  of  the  superiors. 
Prostration  at  the  feet  of  the  superiors  as  long  as  they 
were  angry.  Strangers  to  be  received  with  prayer,  the 
kiss  of  peace,  prostration,  and  washing  their  feet,  as  of 
Christ,  whom  they  represented;  then  to  be  led  to  pray- 
er; the  Scripture  read  to  them;  aft«r  which  the  prior 
might  break  his  fast  (except  on  a  high  fast).  Abbot*s 
kitchen  and  the  visitors'  separate,  that  guests  coming 
in  at  unseasonable  hours  might  not  disturb  the  monks. 
Porter  to  be  a  wise  old  man,  able  to  give  and  receive 
an  answer ;  who  was  to  have  a  cell  near  the  gate,  and  a 
junior  for  his  companion.  Church  to  be  used  only  for 
prayer.  Admissian — Novices  to  be  tried  by  denials  and 
hanl  usage  before  admission.  A  year  of  probation. 
Rule  to  be  read  to  them  in  the  interim  every  fourth 
month.  Admitted  by  a  petition  laid  upon  the  altar, 
and  prostration  at  the  feet  of  all  the  monks.  Parents 
to  offer  their  children  by  wrapping  their  hands  in  the 
pall  of  the  altar:  promising  to  leave  nothing  to  them 
(that  they  might  have  no  temptation  to  quit  the  house) ; 
and  if  they  gave  anything  with  them,  to  reserve  the 
use  of  it  during  their  lives.  Priests  requesting  admis- 
sion to  be  tried  by  delays;  to  sit  near  the  abbot;  not  to 
exercise  sacerdotal  functions  without  leave,  and  conform 
to  the  rule.  Discipline — Upon  successless  admonition 
and  public  reprehension,  excommunication ;  and,  in  fail- 
ure of  this,  corporal  punbhment.  For  light  faults,  the 
smaller  excommunication,  or  eating  alone  after  the  oth- 
ers had  done.  For  great  faults,  separation  from  the  ta- 
ble, prayers,  and  society,  and  neither  himself  nor  his 
food  to  receive  the  benediction :  those  who  joined  him 
or  spoke  to  him  to  be  themselves  excommunicated.  The 
abbot  to  send  seniors' to  persuade  him  to  humility  and 


making  satisfaction.  The  whole  congregalkn  to  praj 
for  the  incorrigible,  and  if  unsuoeessful,  to  proctcd  to 
expulsion.  No  person  expelled  to  be  recdvcd  alter  the 
third  expulsion.  Children  to  be  corrected  with  discre- 
tion, by  fosting  or  whipping"  (**  Sanctorum  Patmm 
RegulsB  Monastics,"  in  Fosbrooke's  BrtHMh  Mmadtkm, 
p.  109).  By  the  strict  law  of  the  Chnrcb,  caDed  the 
law  of  cloister  or  enclosure,  it  is  forbidden  to  all  except 
members  of  the  order  to  enter  a  monastery ;  and  in  al- 
most all  the  orders  admission  of  females  to  the  mnnan 
teries  of  men  is  denied.  Yet  must  they  hare  beee  at 
times  admitted,  if  we  may  believe  the  aocnsations  brought 
against  the  chastity  of  monastics,  especially  since  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  law  of  endos- 
ure  is  far  more  rigidly  enforced  than  in  the  West  Thus 
in  the  celebrated  enclosure  of  Mount  Athos,  not  only 
women,  but  all  animals  of  the  female  sex  are  rigonmsly 
excluded. 

8.  In  the  East  monasteries  are  soppoaed  to  have  ex- 
isted about  the  time  of  Christ's  stay  on  earth.    See  Mo- 
MA8TICI8M.    In  the  West  the  first  monasteries  were 
founded  by  St  Martin  of  Tours,  about  860,  at  Ligng^  netr 
Poictiers,  and  at  B£armoutier.    The  chiefs  only  <oX  these 
monasteries  were  in  orders,  and  women  who  entered  the 
monasteries  were  permitted  to  relinquish  the  naonastk 
state  and  marry  down  to  the  6th  century.     See  Cbu- 
BACY.    The  regular  life  of  the  community  was  intro- 
duced by  Eusebius  of  Vercelli  about  860.    Theodoict 
mentions  a  large  number  of  monasteries,  both  in  the 
East  and  West,  some  founded  by  St.  Basil  about  858, 
others  by  St,  Augustine  in 'Africa  about  890,  and  sbme 
by  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan  in  877.    On  Britidi  soQ  St. 
Patrick  is  supposed  to  have  started  the  first  monasteria 
near  the  opening  of  the  6th  century,  when  he  flooridicd 
as  bishop  of  Ireland.    During  thirty-three  yean  be 
worked  at  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  the  Chrietiin 
faith,  and  filled  the  island  with  schools  and  monasteriesr 
the  sites  of  which  are  still  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
round  towers  that  served  as  beUHes  for  the  conventnsl 
churches.    The  prefix  <*  kill"  is  the  Latin  "cella,"  and 
marks  the  **  religio  loci"  of  innumerable  localities  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  well  has  Macaulay  said  that  ^  without  these 
Christianizing  institutions  the  population  would  bare 
been  made  up  of  beasts  of  burden  and  beasts  of  prey.^ 
A  missionary  spirit  has  always  disHnguished  the  Irteh 
Church.    Its  monks,  as  hardy  navigators,  established 
themselves  in  the  Hebrides,  with  lona  for  their  capitil 
and  passed  over  to  the  western  districts  of  Britab; 
whence  they  settled  upon  the  coasts  of  Brittany,  to> 
gether  with  the  British  population  expelled  by  Saxon 
invasion  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.   It  was  a  proviooe 
of  Gaul  that  had  remained  comparatively  free  from  Bo- 
man  rule,  and  preserved  old  Celtic  habits,  while  the  rest 
of  Gaul  was  Romanized.    The  missionary  spirit  of  his 
race  impelled  Columban  to  settle  in  Gaul,  and  to  found 
the  monastery  of  Luxeuil,  in  Burgundy,  the  mother  of 
numerous  conventual  establishments,  and  the  capital  of 
Monastic  Gaul  (Milman,  Latin  Christiitmty,  ir,  5).   He 
has  been  termed  the  Irish  Benedict,  and  various  legends 
are  connected  with  his  name,  which  are  only  reproduc- 
tions of  Benedictine  fable.     Though  he  treated  the  Bo- 
man  see  with  respect,  he  never  sacrificed  his  own  inde- 
pendence of  opinion  to  its  authority ;  and  he  gave  to  the 
see  of  Jerusalem  precedence  in  point  of  honor  (Ep,  x, 
sec  18).     He  also  gave  his  noonks  a  rule,  but  its  execs* 
sive  severity  prevented  its  extended  use;  and  it  was 
superseded  by  the  Benedictine  rule,  which  finally  be- 
came the  universal  law  of  roonastidsm.    The  County 
Down  monastery,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  Clonfert  were  towns  of  monks  rather  than  monss- 
teries.    The  former  contained  more  than  three  thousand 
under  religious  vow  in  the  time  of  Patricius.    The 
founder  having  been  accompanied  by  learned  monks 
fh>m  Gaul  and  Lerin,  these  monasteries  soon  became 
renowned  for  their  sound  learning,  as  well  as  for  a  pare 
faith.    In  England  all  the  most  ancient  sees  have  been 
established  upon  pre-existing  monastic  foundationi.  At 
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the  dose  of  the  6th  oentmy  Dobridua,  bishop  of  Caer- 
]zoa,  foaoded  Llandaff  monastery.  St.  David,  his  soo 
ccator  at  Caerkoo,  built  the  mouaateiy  at  St.  David's,  a 
site  indicated  to  him  by  St  Patrick,  the  wild  promon- 
uury  on  which  the  cathedral  now  stands.  He  also  re- 
built the  convent  at  Glastonbury;  and  it  was  in  honor 
of  St.  David  that  the  privilege  of  asylom  was  indulged 
to  sltei  in  any  way  connected  with  his  name — a  privi- 
lege that  may  oocanonally  have  secured  innocence 
against  oppression  and  wrong,  biit  which  became  intol- 
erable from  abase  in  later  years.  St.  Asaph,  in  its  or^ 
igin,  was  a  convent  of  nine  hondred  and  sixty-five 
monks,  tbonded  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century  by  Ken- 
tigem,  himself  a  monk  and  missionary  bishop  among 
the  southern  Scots  and  Picts.  Bangor,  on  the  Dee, 
was  founded  by  Ittud,  a  feUow-disdple  with  St.  David 
at  St.  Germain  of  Auxerre.  It  contained  within  its 
''wide  predneta"  a  whole  army  of  monks.  Yet  it  was 
only  a  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  Irish  estab- 
lishment of  tlw  same  name.  The  diocese  of  Bangor 
owes  its  origin  tor  the  foundation  of  Daniel,  a  disdple 
ofDabridus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  6th  century. 
Winchester,  first  established  as  a  monastery  by  Cen- 
wakh,  king  of  Wessex,  under  a  promise  to  his  dying 
father,  was  made  an  episcopal  see  by  the  same  king 
about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  Ripon  was  a 
moDSStery  founded  by  Alfrid,  king  of  Northumberland, 
hariog  Wilfrid  for  its  first  abbot.  He  repaired  and 
beaudfied  the  cathedral  at  York,  of  which  see  he  be- 
eaoie  bishop,  and  built  the  priory  of  Hexham  in  the 
most  elaborate  style ;  the  church  was  said  to  have  been 
the  most  beautiftd  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Wilfrid 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  clerical  and  monastic  archi- 
tects who  for  several  centuries  made  Anglican  ecdeai- 
asdcal  buildings  the  glory  of  Europe.  It  is  curious  to 
fnid  that  the  churchwarden's  sovereign  cure  for  all  de- 
fiscts  was  also  introduced  by  him :  "  Parietes  lavans  . . . 
alba  calee  mirifice  dealbavit**  (Hontalembert,  iv,  285). 
Ely  was  at  first  a  double  monastery  for  monks  and  nuns 
of  the  foundation  of  Ethelreda,  queen  of  Northumber- 
kmd:  ''virgo  bis  nupta."  Columba,  like  Pelagius,  b 
the  flasaical  equivalent  for  a  Cdtic  name.  He  b  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Columban,  the  Celtic  founder  of 
Loxeuil.  Columba  (bom  A.D.  521,  died  A.D.  597),  after 
founding  thirty-seven  monasteries  in  Ireland,  passed 
orer  to  the  Hebrides,  selected  lona,  the  most  desolate 
of  those  desolate  islands,  fiat-lying  and  sandy,  as  the 
site  of  a  monastery,  and  made  it  the  ^'gloiy  of  the 
West,"  and  the  cradle  of  the  dvilization  of  North  Brit- 
ain. See  loNA.  From  lona,  Aidan  went  forth  as  the 
apostle  and  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians;  and,  hiving 
found  a  site  as  desolate  and  unattractive  as  lona  on  lin- 
diifrme  (since  called  Holy  Island),  there  founded  a  mon- 
arteiy,  which  became  the  mother-church  of  all  the  prov- 
inces north  of  the  Hnmber.  The  character  of  sanctity 
impressed  upon  it  by  St.  Aidan  long  distinguished  it; 
and  its  abbots,  like  himself,  mostly  became  bishops  of 
the  northern  provinces.  His  great  and  benevolent  char- 
acter has  been  nobly  drawn  bv  Bede  (if.  £,  iii,  3, 5, 17). 
Hilda,  foundress  (A.D.  658)  and  abbess  of  Whitby,  re- 
ceived the  veil  fhim  him.  The  feminine  love  of  what- 
ever is  beautiful  in  nature  led  to  the  sdection  of  a  most 
noble  site  for  her  abbey,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
BMScnline  austerity  and  contempt  for  ssethetics  that  led 
the  Celtic  monks  to  choose  lona  and  lindisfame.  The 
influence  of  Hilda  was  everywhere  fdt:  kings  and 
princes  sought  her  counsd;  she  was  a  "mother'*  by  en- 
dearment to  the  very  poorest  who  received  alms  at  the 
abbey  gate.  Bede  (if.  £,  iv,  28)  speaks  in  enthusiastic 
terms  of  her  tender  care  and  administrative  tact.  A 
convent  for  monks  as  well  as  nuns  was  under  her  rule, 
and  Bede  notes  that  six  prelates,  eminent  for  their  piety 
and  learning,  received  their  training  at  Whitby  under 
ber  eye.  To  Hilda  alao  we  are  indebted  fbr*having 
dnwn  the  earliest  Saxon  poet,  Cedmon,  from  his  ob- 
scurity. He  was  a  common  herdsman,  but  at  her  per- 
■uasion  became  a  monk.    He  anticipated  Milton  in  I 


taking  as  a  theme  for  poetic  song  the  fall  of  Satan  and 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents.  The  foundation  of  Wear^ 
mouth  Abbey  by  Benedict  Biscop,  a  monk  of  Lindis- 
fame (AJ>.  665),  was  remarkable  for  the  introduction 
of  painted  glass.  Workmen  were  brought  from  the 
Continent,  who  instructed  the  Saxon  monks  in  the  mys- 
tery of  their  craft  (Milman,  Zo/th  Chritiiamiy^  iv,  4). 
The  sister-foundation,  Janow,  endowed  with  a  donuun 
gribted  by  Egfrid,  was  the  monastery  in  which  the 
venerable  Bede  had  his  cell.  In  South  Britain  the 
most  ancient  monastery  was  that  founded  by  Augustine 
at  Canterbury,  and  placed  under  Benedictine  rule.  The 
deed  of  gift  whereby  king  Ethelbert  conveyed  the  site 
(A.D.  605)  is,  according  to  Palgrave,  the  earliest  exist- 
ing document  of  the  public  records  of  England.  Greg^ 
oiy  followed  up  the  mission  with  a  colony  of  monks, 
who  also  imported  all  that  could  be  required  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Romish  rituaL  Thus  the  subjugation 
of  England  /o  the  see  of  Rome  was  the  work  of  the 
Benedictine  monks.  One  of  their  number,  Mellitus, 
first  bishop  of  London,  founded  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  first  metropolitan  recognised  by  all  England  was 
Theodore,  an  Oriental  monk,  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and 
placed  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  by  pope  Yitalianus, 
A.D.  668.  The  council  held  at  Whitby  on  the  subject 
of  Easter  (A.D.  664)  showed  that  strong  traces  still  re- 
mained of  the  Oriental  tendencies  of  the  British  Church ; 
and  an  African  monk,  Adrian,  was  sent  with  the  bishop 
elect  aB  a  safeguard  and  trusty  envoy:  **ne  quid  ille 
contrarium  veritati  et  fidei,  Gnecorum  more,  in  ecde- 
siam  cui  pneceeset,  introduceret"  (Bede,  H,  E.  iv,  1). 
To  him  is  due  the  creation  of  the  parochial  system,  by 
persuading  the  territorial  proprietors  to  build  and  en- 
dow churches,  retaining  the  advowson  in  their  own 
hands.  The  Church-rate  is  of  co-ordinate  date.  The- 
odore was  a  laborious  student,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  Adrian,  he  gradually  made  the  monasteries  of  Eng- 
land schools  of  sound  learning.  The  principal  sees 
having  sprung  firom  monastic  origin,  the  canons  were 
naturally  monks.  After  the  Conquest  disputes  arose 
between  the  secular  and  the  regular,  L  e.  between  the 
parochial  and  monastic  clergy;  and  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Walkelin,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  supersede 
the  monastic  chapter  by  a  body  of  forty  secular  clergy. 
Lanfrano,  however,  vigorously  opposed  the  change,  and 
obtained  from  pope  Alexander  a  constitution  in  confir- 
mation of  the  capitular  rights  of  the  monasteries  affect 
ed  (Fleury,  If. £,  Ixi,  58;  corap.  also  Soames,  Latin  Cfu 
daring  the  Angh^axon  Ttmea  [Lond.  1848, 12mo] ;  and 
Soames,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Ch,  [Lond.  1856, 12mo,  4th 
ed.]). 

4.  In  550  the  rule  of  St  Basil,  followed  by  all  Greek 
monasteries,  was  introduced  at  Rome;  but  St.  Benedict 
gradually  absorbed  all  other  monks  into  hb  great  rule. 
In  585  St.  Columban*s  rule  of  prayer,  reading,  and  man- 
ual labor  was  founded  in  GauL  In  649  the  Monothelite 
persecution  in  the  East  transferred  many  monks  to  the 
Western  Church,  and  in  the  8th  century  the  Iconoclasts 
were  the  cause  of  a  still  laiger  assimilation.  In  the 
18th  century  St.  Dominic  prevailed  on  women  to  observe 
a  stricter  rule.  The  first  written  rule — that  of  St. 
Basil,  bishop  of  CsBsarea  in  the  4th  century,  who  em- 
bodied the  traditional  usages,  was  derived  from  that  of 
Pachomius,  and  aimed  at  the  combination  of  prayer  and 
manual  toil ;  it  was  modified  by  St.  Benedict,  the  pa- 
triarch of  Western  monks,  but  in  the  11th  century  was 
still  vigorous  in  Naples.  Polydore  Vergil  says  that  in 
878  SL  Basil  first  enacted  the  triple  vows  of  chastity, 
poverty,  and  obedience.  In  410  Lerins  was  founded. 
The  Benedictine  rule  spread  rapidly  in  Italy  before 
hb  death  in  548.  Maurus  and  Placidus  extended  it  in 
France  and  Sicily;  others  introduced  it  into  Spain, 
where  monasteries  are  said  to  have  exbted  in  880; 
and  in  lees  than  two  centuries  all  the  monastic  orders 
in  the  West  were  aflUbted  to  iu  St  Columban  built 
the  first  abbey  in  England  in  568,  as  he  had  done  in 
Ireland;  in  the  btter  instance  it  was  preceded  only  by 
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the  St.  Bridget's  cell  at  KikUre,  which  was  famous  in 
521,  being  established  probably  by  a  papil  of  St.  Patrick. 
In  802  the  Council  of  Aiz-la-Ghapelle  decreed  that  the 
Benedictine  role  should  be  nniyersally  adopted.  From 
the  10th  century  it  put  forth  branches:  Qugny  in  910, 
under  its  abbots,  embraced  the  rule;  so  did  the  Camal- 
dolesl  in  1020,  from  St.  Bomuald;  the  Cistercians  in 
1098,  from  St.  Robert;  the  Carthusians  in  1080,  firom 
St  Bruno;  the  Yalombrosans  in  1060,  from  John  Oi&l- 
berte;  the  Celestines  in  1294,  from  Peter  di  Merona; 
and  the  OUvetans  in  1319.  At  Bangor  in  608  there 
was  a  monastery  with  seven  portions,  each  consisting 
of  three  hundred  monks,  with  their  provosts  or  rectors. 
Benedict  Biscop  in  677  built  the  monasteries  at  Wear- 
mouth  and  Yarrow  of  stone;  and  in  1086  Laniranc 
united  all  the  En^sh  abbeys  into  one  congregation. 
St.  Maur  in  1621  was  the  last  instance  of  its  reform. 
The  lands  possessed  by  monasteries  were  held  under 
the  same  tenure  as  all  other  land;  and,  Ull^a  compara- 
tively late  period,  the  abbots  themselves  led  their  quota 
of  troops  into  the  field.  In  the  time  of  Chariemagne 
fourteen  monasteries  of  the  empire  furnished  their  pro- 
portion of  soldiers.  In982  the  bishop  of  Augsburg  and 
the  abbot  of  Fulda  were  killed  in  the  same  battle. 
Charles  Biartel  was  opposed  by  troops  collected  and 
headed  by  an  abbot  of  Fontenelle. 

Monasteries  were  called  ingemta  if  exempt  from  their 
foundation,  or  libera  if  the  grant  or  privil^  had  been 
made  subsequently.  Those  which  were  not  exempt 
were  compelled  to  render  to  the  bishop  obedience;  an- 
nual fees  called  jus  eynodtltf  or  drcadas;  pcocurations, 
or  the  provision  of  entertainment;  solemn  processions, 
and  the  right  of  celebrating  mass  in  their  minsters. 
All  abbots,  however,  despite  their  repugnance,  certainly 
after  the  9th  century,  were  compelled  to  make  the  pro- 
fession of  canonical  obedience  to  the  diocesan  when  re- 
ceiving his  benediction,  and  this  implied  his  right  to 
g^ve  holy  orders,  consecrate  churches,  altars,  and  ceme- 
teries, and  grant  chrism  and  disminory  letters  when 
the  abbots  travelled  out  of  the  diocese. 

6.  In  their  first  institution,  and  in  their  subsequent 
uses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  monasteries  were  among 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  Christian  munificence, 
and  they  certainly  were,  in  the  so-called  Dark  Ages, 
among  the  beneficial  adaptations  of  the  talents  of  Chris- 
tians to  pious  and  charitable  ends.  The  foundation  of 
the  monastery  was  the  dictate  of  religious  motives  in  the 
youth  of  the  Church,  but  the  reward  of  piety  was  tem- 
poral also ;  the  estates  of  the  founder  were  improved,  the 
vassals  educated,  order  introduced,  the  sick  and  aged 
tended,  and  handicraft  and  useful  arts  taught  **  The 
services,*'  8a}'8  Blunt,  **  that  monastidsm  has  rendered 
to  civiliJBatbn  in  xhe  transition  of  society  from  ancient 
times  to  the  Biiddle  Ages  have  been  most  important. 
Monks  were  the  skilled  agriculturists  of  the  period ;  and 
many  terms  in  rural  life,  and  in  the  fiuma  and  botany 
of  all  Northern  Europe,  may  be  traced  back  through 
them  to  Greek  and  Latin  terms;  e.  g.  *hawky,'  olcc, 
harvest-home;  and  'ranny,*  aranea,  a  shrew-mouse; 
*  chervil,*  xnp^^ov.  The  beUadonna,  which  is  now 
found  indigenous,  was  introduced  first  annrng  the  phar- 
maceutical herbs  of  the  convent-gardens,  for  the  monks 
were  the  physicians  of  the  period.  As  men  of  letters 
also  and  eneigetic  missionaries  they  kept  the  lamp  of 
knowledge  and  civilization  from  expiring  in  the  very 
darkest  periods;  and  whatever  was  done  in  the  way  of 
educating  the  young  was  carried  on  within  the  walls  of 
the  monastery.**  Monasteries,  indeed,  were  the  sole 
preservers  of  learning  in  the  Dark  Ages.  The  Bene- 
dictines, bound  by  the  rules  of  their  order  to  mental  as 
well  as  bodily  labor,  performed  a  work  that  has  been  of 
priceless  value.  That  anything  at  all  has  come  down 
to  us  fh>m  classical  antiquity  is  owing  in  great  part  to 
their  diligence  as  transcribes.  Gerbot,  an  abbot,  and 
afterwards  pope  Silvester  II  (999),  speaks  of  hb  care  in 
collecting  books,  and  of  the  host  of  copiers  that  were 
found  in  every  town :  ^  Tu  sal  con  quanta  premura  io 


raooolga  da  ogni  parte  libri;  tn  aai  qoanti  serittiri  e 
nelle  oittii  e  nelle  ville  d*Italia  in  ogni  loogo  slnooota- 
no**  (Mnratori,Iit/<.ni,i,29).  Desiderios,  abbot  of 
Monte  Casino,  and  subsequently  pope  Yidor  m,  em- 
ployed many  copyists,  *^aBtiquarii,**  as  they  were  cslkd 
(Muratori,  Stor,  lY,  ch.  xxviti ;  Mabilloo,  A  cf.  Bmed,), 
Three  olbets  from  the  Benedictine  stock  have  ako  rm- 
dered  invaluable  services  to  literature:  the  Clugaiac 
monks,  dating  firom  the  eariy  part  of  the  10th  eentaty ; 
the  Carthusians  (106^;  and  the  CistereiaBa  (1090). 
They  created  a  craving  for  the  luxury  of  books,  beauti- 
fully written  and  snnptuously  illuminated ;  and  libra- 
ries, gradually  increasing  in  size,  soon  grew  up  tntm 
their  labors.  ^  It  was  their  pride  to  ooUeet,  and  thdr 
business  to  transcribe  hooHaT  (Hallam,  Literature  of  the 
Middle  Aget,  i,  82);  and  their  collectiooa  were  the 
''germ  whence  a  second  and  more  glorious  dviMsatko" 
should  in  due  time  spring  (Macaulay,  Biet,  of  Ems/UmL, 
ch.  i).  But  the  evils  wUcfa  grew  out  of  these  sodetiflB 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  good.  Being  often  ex- 
empted from  all  dvil  or  foreign  ecclesiastical  authority, 
they  became  hotbeds  of  insubordination  to  the  state 
and  of  corruption  to  the  Church.  The  temptatioaB 
arising  out  of  a  state  of  celibacy,  too  often  enlbroed  in 
the  first  instance  by  improper  means,  and  always  bouad 
upon  the  members  of  these  societies  by  a  rdigious  vow, 
were  the  occasion  of  great  scandals.  Moreover,  the 
enormous  wealth  with  which  some  of  them  were  en- 
dowed btought  with  it  a  greater  degree  of  pride  and 
ostentation  and  luxury  than  was  becoming  in  Oui^ 
tians;  and  still  more  in  those  who  had  vowed  a  life  of 
religious  asceticism.  Thus  it  came  that  the  intrigues 
of  the  friars,  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  decay 
of  discipline  wrought  the  &11  of  the  monasteries.  See 
MoNAancisM ;  Mohk.  The  monasteries  of  England 
were  the  first  to  feel  the  displeasure  of  the  outside 
world.  Corruption  had  become  so  apparent  in  the  8tb 
century  as  to  call  for  the  founding  of  the  rj«gnS^  order 
on  British  schL  But  this  order,  in  turn,  though  begin- 
ning in  the  10th  century  with  a  strict  rule,  sank  into  lux- 
ury in  the  12th ;  the  Cistercians  then  started  to  shame 
them,  but  soon  lost  all  moral  vigor;  next  the  Franciican 
mendicants  appeared,  but  they  degenerated  more  com- 
pletely in  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  after  their  intro- 
duction into  England  than  other  orders  had  in  three  or 
four  centuries  (comp.  Matt  Paris,  AJ).  1248 ;  see  Brake- 
lond,CAroN.i4M.i9.£dbiMA';  Tho. Klmham. JSTtrt. J/aa. 
au  A  ug»  Cantuar. ;  Hugh  de  Poitiers,  Momaetire  di  V§- 
Mela*),  No  wonder,  then,  that  an  oppoaitioB  foond  ready 
utterance  and  prompt  organisation,  and,  led  soooessiTe^ 
by  the  greatest  of  An^ican  scholars  and  divines,  as 
Wykeham,  Fisher,  Aloock,  Chichely,  Beckington,  the 
countess  of  Salisbury,  and  cardind  Wobey,  claimed 
the  monastic  endowments  for  university  fbandatioML 
«  What,  my  lord,**  said  Oldham  to  Fox  in  1518, ''shall 
we  buikl  houses  and  provide  livelihoods  for  a  com- 
pany of  bussing  monks,  whose  end  and  foil  we  may 
live  to  see?*'  See  Refobmation,  Enoluk.  Thus  it 
was  not  reserved  for  the  period  of  the  Beformatioa  to 
inaugurate  opposition  to  monasteriea.  Their  dissohi- 
tion  was  commenced  in  England  as  eariy  as  1812,  when 
the  Order  of  Templars  was  suppressed,  and  a  portion  of 
their  possessions  given  to  the  Knights  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem.  During  the  15th  century  many  other  houses 
were  dissolved,  and  their  revenues  transferred  to  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Henry  YIU 
obtained  an  act  of  Pariiament  for  the  dissolntioD  at  the 
monasteries,  and  the  transfer  of  their  revenues  to  the 
crown.  Bome  itself  had  furnished  a  precedent  for  Hen- 
ry's attack  on  the  monastic  institutions.  About  the 
year  1517  cardinal  Wolsey  was  desirous  of  twiiHifig  and 
endowing  two  splendid  colleges — one  at  Ipswich,  the 
place  of  his  birth ;  the  other  at  Oxford,  the  place  of  his 
academical  education.  For  this  purpose  (Jement  VU 
granted  him  a  bull,  which  empowered  him  to  visit  and 
suppress  certain  monasteries.  A  numbw  of  these,  vari- 
ously stated  at  from  nineteen  to  forty,  were  consequently 
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dttiohred,  and  thmr  reveniMS  applied  by  Wolaey  to  the 
purpoae  contemphited. 

The  following  cakidation  has  been  made  aa  to  the 
nnmber  and  wc^th  of  the  rdigioos  honaee  in  England 
diflOMOtled  and  scattered  at  the  period  of  the  Befonna- 
tkm:  **The  nomber  of  houses  and  places  suppreesed 
firom  iint  to  last  in  England,  so  ikr  as  any  caknlations 
appear  to  hare  been  mi^  seems  to  be  as  follows : 

Of  kaier  monastariesi  of  which  we  have  the  Tainan 

tkm. W4 

or  jpvater  monasteries 180 

BeiDDffioff  to  the  Hospitallers. 48 

C3olle«s.. :. W 

UotpTuus no 

Chantries  and  firee  chapels. <8T4 

Total 8188 

These  are  in  addition  to  the  friars*  housesi  and  those 
aoppressed  by  Wobey,  and  many  small  hooses  of  which 
we  have  no  particular  account.  The  sum  total  of  the 
desr  yeariy  revenue  of  the  several  houses  at  the  time 
of  thJr  dissolntion,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  seems 
to  be  as  follows: 

or  the  creater  monasteries X10A,919  18   8 

Of  in  uiose  of  the  lesser  monasteries  of 
which  we  have  the  valuation 29,708   110 

Knighu  Hoepitallers,  head  house  in  Lon- 
don  :. 8,88618   8 

We  have  the  valuation  of  only  twenty-eight 
ortbelrhouses  in  the  country 8,088   9   6 

Friars'  houses,  of  which  we  have  the  valn- 
sUoB TCI    8   0 

IViCal £140,784  19   8 

If  proper  aDowanoes  are  made  for  the  lesser  monasteries 
end  bouses  not  included  in  this  estimate,  and  for  the 
plate,  et&,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  king  by 
the  dinohition,  and  for  the  valuation  of  money  at  that 
tioie,which  WIS  at  least  six  times  as  much  as  at  present, 
sad  slso  consider  that  the  estimate  of  the  lands  was  gen- 
endly  supposed  to  be  much  under  the  real  worth,  we 
mast  eondude  their  whole  revenues  to  have  been  im- 
mense. It  does  not  appear  that  any  exact  computation 
hsa  been  made  of  the  nnmber  of  persons  contained  in 
the  religious  houses. 

Those  of  the  lesser  monasteries  dissolved  Uy  87 
Hsnrj  VIII  were  reckoned  at  abont 10,000 

If  we  sappose  the  coU^^  and  hospitals  to  luve 
contained  a  proportionable  number,  these  will 
make  about 6,847 

If  we  reckon  the  num1>er  in  the  greater  monasteries 
accordiiw  to  tlie  proportion  of  their  revenues, 
the/  wiube  about  36,000:  but  as,  probably,  they 
had  larger  allowances  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber than  those  of  the  iMser  monasteries,  if  we 
abate  opon  that  account  6000.  they  will  then  be. .  80,000 

One  for  each  chantiy  and  firee  chapel 8,874 

ToUL 47,781 

But  SI  there  was  probably  more  than  one  person  to  offi- 
ciate in  several  of  the  free  chapels,  and  there  were  other 
booKs  which  are  not  included  within  this  calculation, 
perhaps  they  may  be  computed  in  one  general  estimate 
at  about  50,000.  As  there  were  pensions  paid  to  almost 
all  those  of  the  greater  monasteries,  the  king  did  not 
inunediately  come  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  whole 
rerenoes;  however,  by  means  of  what  he  did  receive, 
he  founded  six  new  buhoprlcs — viz.  those  of  Westmin- 
tter  (which  was  changed  by  queen  Elizabeth  into  a 
desoery,  with  twelve  prebends  and  a  school),  Peterbor- 
ough, Chester,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  Oxford.  And 
in  eight  other  sees  he  founded  deaneries  and  chapters, 
by  coBvertuig  the  priors  and  monka  into  deans  and 
prebendaries — viz.  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Durham, 
Worcester,  Rochester,  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Carlisle.  He 
founded  also  the  colleges  of  Christ  Church  in  Oxford 
and  Tdnity  in  Cambridge,  and  finished  Kiog's  College 
ihereL  He  likewise  founded  professorships  of  divinity, 
law,  physic,  and  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  tongues,  in 
both  the  said  universities.  He  gave  the  house  of  Gray 
FiiaiB  and  St.  Barthok>mew*s  Hospital  to  the  dty  of 
Undon,  and  a  perpetual  pension  to  the  poor  knights  of 
Windsor,  and  laid  out  great  sums  in  building  and  forti- 
fying many  ports  in  the  channer  (Baxter,  Hist,  oftkt 
Chtrcho/E^fUmd),    Compare  Hook,  Lire«o/'Mei4rc^ 


hitkope  qf  Canterimry,  vol  i  (Lood.  1868, 8vo);  Fuller, 
Church  HiiL  i,  115  sq.;  Burnet,  HisL  </  the  Rrforma- 
Hon;  Soames,  Rrf,  Ch,  of  England,  vol  i,  especially  the 
Introd.;  Fosbrooke,  Brit,  MoaachiBm,  ch.  i-v,  and  Ixii; 
Hill,  EngUih  MonasUcitm,  %t$  RUe  and  Influmce  (Lond. 
1867, 8vo),  p.  488  sq.,  515  sq. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  all  the  Reformed 
churches  in  the  16th  century  discarded  the  practice  of 
monachism,  and  suppressed  monasteries  as  useless.  In 
some  of  the  German  states,  however,  the  temporalities 
of  the  suppressed  monasteries  were  retained,  and  were 
granted  at  pleasure  by  the  sovereign,  to  be  enjoyed  to- 
gether with  the  titular  dignity.  In  Roman  Catholic 
countries  also,  as,  e.  g.,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  and  It- 
aly, the  suppression  of  monasteries  has  been  more  or 
less  general  in  more  recent  times.  See  MoNAsncisai. 
But,  as  count  Montalembert  has  well  put  it  in  his  cele- 
brated work  on  the  Monkt  of  the  Wett  ^inb.  1861-7, 5 
vols.  8vo),  **  this  work  of  spoliation,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  fiUrly  set  in  with  the  Reformation,  is  now  pro- 
ceeding with  methodical  gravity."  In  the  five  years 
(kom  1880  to  1885  no  less  than  ^'SOOO  monasteries 
have  disappeared  from  the  soil  of  Europe.**  In  Portu- 
gal some  800  were  destroyed,  200  in  Poland,  and  the 
number  annihilated  by  queen  Christina  of  Spain,  though  • 
it  has  never  been  estimated,  was  certainly  not  much 
smaller  than  in  Poland.  The  destruction,  however,  has 
proved  greatest  in  the  recent  reforms  in  France,  and 
especially  in  Italy.  The  great  monastery  of  Clairvaux, 
which  once  held  St.  Bmiard  and  hb  five  hundred 
monks,  is  now  a  prison  with  five  hundred  convicts  in 
it.  The  celebrated  abbey  at  Clugny,  which  figures  so 
largely  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  been 
turned  into  stud-stables,  and  in  1844  the  place  of  the 
high-altar  was  **  the  starting-post  of  the  stallions.**  The 
abbey  of  Le  Bee,  in  Normandy,  fh>m  which  Lanfhmc 
and  Anselm  came  forth  successively  to  fill  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  has  been  utilized  in  the  same  fashion,  and 
horses  fatten  where  monks  once  lasted  and  prayed.  A 
china  manufactory  is  carried  on  in  the  Chartreux  of 
Seville,  and  swine  have  taken  possession  of  the  cells  in 
the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Cadouin.  Everywhere,  as  the 
count  informs  us,  the  work  of  ruin  proceeds.  "  Some- 
times,** says  he,  ^  the  spinning-mill  is  installed  under 
the  roof  of  the  ancient  sanctuary.  Instead  of  echoing 
night  and  day  the  praises  of  God,  these  dishonored 
ardies  too  often  repeat  only  the  blasphemies  and  ob- 
scene cries,  mingling  with  the  shrill  voice  of  the  ma- 
chinery, the  grinding  of  the  saw,  or  the  monotonous 
dank  of  the  piston.**  Nor  is  this  alL  John  Knox  has 
been  sometimes  stigmatized  as  a  barbarian  for  the  en- 
couragement which  he  is  said  to  have  g^ven  the  popu- 
lace in  demolishing  Christian  edifices  where  the  relics 
of  idolatry  were  enshrined ;  yet  even  where  the  exdted 
rabble  did  their  worst,  the  ivied  ruin  still  remains  to 
tell  of  a  g^mndeur  which  has  passed  away,  and  to  mark, 
for  the  present  and  other  generations,  the  spot  where 
thdr  fathers  prayed.  But  in  France,  it  appears,  the 
work  of  demolition  is  done  much  more  sdenUfically  and 
thoroughly.  They  are  not  content  there  with  confisca- 
tion, launder,  profanation;  they  overthrow,  raze  from 
the  foundation,  leave  not  a  single  stone  standing  on  an- 
other. ^  The  empire  of  the  East,**  says  the  count,  **  has 
not  been  ravaged  by  the  Turks  as  France  has  been  and 
still  is  by  the  band  of  insatiable  destroyers  who,  after 
having  purchased  these  vast  constructions  and  immense 
dominions  at  the  lowest  rate,  work  them  like  quarries 
for  sacrilegious  profit.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
the  capitals  and  cdunms  of  an  abbey-church  which  I 
could  name  employed  as  so  much  material  for  the  neigh- 
boring road.**  And  again :  '*  What  remains  of  so  many 
palaces  raised  in  silence  and  solitude  for  the  products  of 
art,  for  the  progress  and  pleasure  of  the  mind,  for  disin- 
terested labor?  Masses  of  broken  wall  inhabited  by 
owls  and  rats,  shapeless  remains,  heaps  of  stones,  and 
pools  of  water.  Everywhere  desolation,  filth,  and  dis- 
order*' (Introduction,  ch.  viii).     The  young  and  free 
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kingdom  of  Italy  has  not  been  dow  to  perceive  that 
a  sacerdotal  class,  with  interests  alien,  if  not  antagonis- 
tic, to  society  and  to  the  family,  is  necessarily  and  log- 
ically a  foe  to  dvil  and  political  liberty.  By  a  law 
enacted  June  28, 1666,  all  monasteries  and  similar  re- 
ligious corporations  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  were  sup- 
pressed, their  members  pensioned,  and  their  property 
sold  and  funded  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools. 
Monte  Casino  and  San  Marco,  of  Florence,  were  alone 
exempted.  The  former  is  left  as  a  venerable  monu- 
ment of  the  past;  the  latter  is  spared  in  honor  of  Savo- 
narola and  the  beautiful  frescos  of  Fra  Angelico  da  Fi- 
esole.  This  law  has  been  executed  with  great  rigor ; 
and  in  spite  of  allocutions,  excommunications,  and  all 
the  krutum/tdmen  of  the  Vatican,  the  work  of  secular- 
ization is  already  finished.  Some  of  the  monks  have 
gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion by  marriage;  others  have  returned  to  their  homes 
or  accepted  the  refuge  offered  by  charity ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  these  unfortunates,  whose  only  crime  con- 
sists in  having  been  misplaced  in  chronology  by  being 
bom  several  centuries  too  late,  and  whose  habits  are  too 
fixed  and  inveterate  to  be  easily  changed,  hire  houses 
and  live  in  clubs  on  the  subsidies  of  the  government. 
While  in  Italy  and  France,  the  two  most  Catholic  na- 
tions, the  monastic  system  is  thus  rapidly  disappearing, 
the  tendency  to  introduce  similar  institutions  in  Protes- 
tant countries,  especially  the  effort  of  the  Ritualists  of 
the  Anglican  communion,  under  the  pretence  (more  or 
less  honest)  of  promoting  Christian  charities,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  fatal  retrogression  and  dangerous  de- 
generacy. 

In  1870  revelations  of  corruption,  bestiality,  and 
cruelty  in  a  Polish  convent  contributeid  more  than  all 
else  to  quicken  the  Protestant,  and  we  may  well  say 
general  dislike  for  monastic  institutions.  The  story  of 
Barbara  Ubryk,  the  Polish  nun,  however  exceptional, 
could  not  but  raise  a  sense  of  horror  throughout  Europe^ 
and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  prejudice  such  an  in- 
stance excites  is  in  a  great  degree  just.  It  is  one  thing 
to  hear  of  an  exceptional  instance  of  individiud  cruelty ; 
it  is  another  thing  to  know  that  such  cruelty  can  be 
practiced  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  in  institutions 
which,  under  its  shelter,  claim  peculiar  immunities. 
There  is  great  force  in  the  plea  that  one  such  case  sub- 
stantiated justifies  the  public  control  of  all  similar  es- 
tablishments. In  England,  the  famous  trial  of  "Saurin 
p.  Starr**  revealed  what  spiritual  tyranny  and  moral 
degradation  might  be  concealed  in  conventual  institu- 
tions under  the  most  harmless  exterior.  The  convent 
which  Miss  Saurin  entered  was  one  of  those  for  which 
the  plea  is  advanced  that  they  do  practical  service  in 
the  cause  of  education  and  charity.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  that  a  hotheaded  Protestant  might  have 
been  for  the  t}me  confused  if  he  had  been  taken  to  see 
Miss  Saurin  and  her  fellow-sisters  patiently  devoting 
themselves  to  the  instruction  of  their  scholars.  Yet, 
whatever  the  technical  result  of  the  trial,  it  left  all  im- 
partial readers  with  a  most  painful  impression  of  the 
degrading  and  demoralizing  atmosphere  of  the  convent. 
And  in  consequence  Parliament  was  moved  to  appoint, 
March  29, 1870,  a  select  committee  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  conventual  or  monastic  institutions  in  Great 
Britain.  The  result  of  such  investigation  was  unfavor- 
able in  that  country,  and  has  turned  popular  opinion 
against  their  existence.  In  Poland  also  the  Russian 
government  has  in  very  recent  times  found  itself  faced 
with  a  most  alarming  spread  of  treason  and  corruption 
generated  and  fostered  in  monasteries,  and  the  days  of 
monasticism  may  be  said  to  be  numbered  even  there. 
As  what  is  said  of  English  Christianity  is  so  well 
applicable  to  all  other  Protestant  countries,  we  quote 
Mr.  Blunt  here  in  conclusion  of  this  subject:  **The 
day  of  monasticism  has  forever  set.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
longer  any  need  for  its  existence,  even  if  it  could  be 
set  up  again  in  its  best  condition.  More  than  Benedic- 
tine learning  sheds  a  ray  of  glory  on  our  colleges.    Our 


Poor-laws  render  unnecessary  the  alms  for  tbe  moiiat- 
tery  wicket;  and  such  doles  would  become  a  positin 
evil  now  as  an  encouragement  to  idleness  and  aloth. 
Our  clergy  are  welcome  visitors  at  tbe  cottage  fiiaade, 
where  the  monk  of  lat^  days  was  not,  with  his  contri- 
butions for  the  bouse.  The  gloiy  of  nHinasticism  was 
the  fidelity  vrith  which  it  discharged  its  earlier  miasioo; 
the  self-sacrifice  with  which  it  taught  men  to  rise  sope* 
rior  to  the  trials  and  calamities  of  life;  the  unfeigned 
piety  with  which  the  monk  resigned  eveiy  earthly  ad- 
vantage that  he  might  win  a  heavenly  reward.  But  it 
survived  its  reputation,  and  there  is  noore  hope  of  re- 
covering to  life  the  carcass  around  which  the  eagles 
have  gathered  than  of  renovated  monkdom.  The  rib- 
aldry of  Boccaccio  and  Rabelais,  the  £p.  oUcarvr,  tit^ 
and  the  more  measured  terms  of  Piers  Ploughman  sod 
Chaucer,  were  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  downfall  of  monasticism ;  but  this  was  after  it  had 
already  been  shorn  of  its  splendor,  and  when  acarody  s 
ray  remained  to  it  of  its  former  glory"  (comp.  Mnrpby, 
Terra  Incognita,  or  the  CotwenU  of  ike  Untied  Kingdom 
[Lond.  1878,  8vo];  Pauli,  Pietvret  of  Old  Ef^itad 
[Lond.  1861, 12moJ,  chap.  iii). 

6.  In  ar^iiecturcU  arrcmgemant^  monastic  establiBh- 
ments,  whether  abbe3rs,  priories,  or  other  convents,  fol- 
lowed nearly  the  same  plan.  The  great  encktore  (ts- 
rying,  of  course,  in  extent  with  the  wealth  and  im- 
portance of  the  monastery),  generally  with  a  stream 
running  beside  it,  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  the  prind- 
pal  entrance  being  through  a  gatewoff  to  the  west  or 
north-west.  This  gateway  was  a  con^derable  buildmg, 
and  often  contained  a  chapel,  with  its  akar,  besides  tbe 
necessary  accommodation  for  the  porter.  The  akterf, 
or  place  where  alms  were  distributed,  stood  not  fa 
within  the  great  gate,  and  generally  a  little  to  the  right 
hand :  there,  too,  was  often  a  chapel  with  its  altar.  Pro- 
ceeding onwards,  the  west  entrance  of  tbe  chnrdi  ap- 
peared. The  church  itsdf  was  always,  where  it  received 
its  due  development,  in  thfe  form  of  a  Latin  eras;  Le., 
a  cross  of  which  the  transepts  are  short  in  prDponion 
to  the  nave.  Moreover,  in  Norman  churches,  tbe  eaat- 
em  limb  never  approached  the  nave  or  western  Umb  m 
length.  Whether  or  not  the  reason  of  this  preference  of 
the  Latin  cross  is  found  in  the  domestic  arrangeoMots 
of  the  monastic  buildings,  it  was  certainly  best  adapted 
to  it;  for  the  nave  of  the  church,  with  one  of  the  tran- 
septs, formed  the  whole  of  one  side  and  part  of  anotber 
side  of  a  quadrangle;  and  any  other  than  a  long  nave 
would  have  involved  a  small  quadrangle,  while  a  long 
transept  would  leave  too  little  of  another  side,  or  none 
at  all,  for  other  tmildinga.  How  the  internal  arrange- 
ments were  affificted  by  this  adaptation  of  the  nave  to 
external  requirements  we  have  seen  under  the  bead  Ca- 
thedral, to  which  also  we  refer  for  the  general  de- 
scription of  the  conventual  church.  Southward  f£  the 
church,  and  parallel  with  Uie  south  transept,  was  car- 
ried the  western  range  of  the  monastic  offices;  but  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  examine  their  arrangemeut 
within  the  court  We  enter,  then,  by  a  door  near  tbe 
west  end  of  the  church,  and  passing  though  a  vaulted 
passage,  find  ourselves  in  the  dottier  court,  of  which 
the  nave  of  the  church  forms  the  northern  side,  the 
transept  part  of  the  eastern  side,  and  other  buildings 
in  the  order  to  be  presently  described,  complete  the 
quadranrie.  The  chittert  themselves  extended  arooad 
the  whme  of  the  quadrangle,  serving,  among  other 
purposes,  as  a  covered  way  from  every  part  of  the 
convent  to  every  other  part.  They  were  furnished^ 
perhaps  always,  with  lavatories,  on  the  decoration  and 
construction  of  which  much  cost  was  expended ;  and 
sometimes  also  with  desks  and  closets  of  wainscot, 
which  served  the  purpose  of  a  scriptorium.  Com- 
mencing the  circuit  of  the  doisten  at  the  north-weet 
comer,  and  turning  southward,  we  have  first  the  thr- 
miiory  or  dorter^  the  use  of  which  is  sufikiently  in- 
dicated by  its  name.  This  occupied  the  whole  ii  the 
western  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  sometimes  had  a 
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groined  passage  benetth  its  whole  length,  called  the 
ambulaUMy^  a  noble  example  of  which,  in  perfect  pres- 
eiTation,  remains  at  FountainSi  The  sooth  side  of  the 
quadrangle  contained  the  rrfedory^  with  its  correlative, 
the  coqmmi  or  kUcken^  which  was  sometimes  at  its  side, 
and  sometimes  behind  it.  The  refectory  was  furnished 
with  a  pulpit,  for  the  reading  of  some  portion  of  Script^ 
ore  during  meals.  On  this  side  of  the  quadrangle  may 
also  be  found,  in  general,  the  UiciUorium  or  parlor,  the 
latter  word  being,  at  least  in  et3rmology,  the  full  equiv- 
aknt  of  the  former.  The  ahbot^i  lodge  commonly  com- 
menced at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  quadrangle;  but, 
instead  of  conforming  itself  to  its  general  direction, 
rather  extended  eastwards,  with  its  oMm  chapel,  hall, 
parlor,  kitchen,  and  other  offices,  in  a  Hne  pandlel  with 
the  choir  or  eastern  limb  of  the  church.  Turning  north- 
wards, still  continuing  within  the  cloisters,  we  come 
first  to  an  open  passage  leading  outwards,  then  to  the 
dkipfer-Aoicae  or  its  yestibule;  then,  after  another  open 
ptsBsge,  to  the  south  transept  of  the  church.  Immedi- 
atdy  befofe  as  is  an  entrance  into  the  church,  and  an- 
other occurs  at  the  end  of  the  west  cloister.  The  parts 
of  the  establishment  especially  connected  with  iewtragt 
were  built  over  or  dose  to  the  stream ;  and  we  may  re- 
mark that  both  in  drainage  and  in  the  supply  of  water 
great  and  laudable  care  was  always  taken.  The  stream 
also  turned  the  cAbey  miU,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
monastery.  Other  offices,  such  as  ttablet,  brewhon$ei, 
baiehou*e$f  and  the  like,  in  the  laiger  establishments 
Qsually  occupied  another  court,  and  in  the  smaller  were 
oonnected  with  the  chief  buildings  in  the  only  quadran- 
gle. It  is  needless  to  say  that,  in  so  general  an  account, 
we  cannot  eDomerate  exceptional  cases.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  to  say  that  the  g^reatest  difference  of 
aU,  that  of  placing  the  quadrangle  at  the  north,  instead 
of  the  South  side  of  the  church,  is  not  unknown ;  it  is  so 
at  Canterbury  and  at  Lincoln,  for  instance  (comp.  Hook, 
Ckttrck  Diet,  p.  414, 415).  This  branch  of  the  subject 
may  be  followed  out  in  the  several  plans  of  monasteries 
scattered  anxmg  topographical  works,  and  especially  in 
Pluker,  Gio—ary  of  Ardiittdure,  p.  146  sq. 

Literature, — ^The  large  number  of  works  treating  of 
Mvmattieism  (q.  r.)  should  be  consulted  by  the  student, 
especially  the  Church  histories.  See  also  Walcott,  Sa^ 
cred  A rchmoL s. v.;  Blunt,  TheoL Diet, s.v.;  Eadie, Ecd, 
Diet,  s.  v.;  Riddle,  Chri$tian  Antiquitiet,  p.  781-788. 
The  best  materials  for  a  history  of  the  series  of  confisca- 
dotts  that  ensued  in  England  are  in  Tkree  Chapters  of 
Letters  reiatimg  to  the  Suppression  ofMomuteries  (Lond., 
Camden  Society,  1848).    (J.H.W.) 

Monastiolain  (Gr.  fwvaJ^ttv,  to  dwdl  apctrt  in  sol- 
itude; whence  povax^%  a  monk),  a  state  of  religious 
retirement,  more  or  less  complete,  accompanied  by  con- 
templation and  by  various  devotional,  asceticid,  and 
penitential  practices,  is  in  truth  Asoeticigm  (q.  v.),  with 
the  elements  of  religious  solitude  superadded.  Monas- 
ticism,  until  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  comparative 
rdigion,  was  rq^rded  as  a  strictly  Christian  institution, 
but  recent  researches  reveal  it  as  having  entered  into  vap 
rioos  religions  systems,  both  ancient  and  modem.  In- 
deed, it  is  now  clearly  apparent  that  the  Western  theory 
of  the  ascetic  life  travdled  from  the  East  to  the  West, 
but  the  question  of  the  time  when  it  originated  in  the 
East  is  still  ckntded  in  mystery.  **The  origin  of 
monastidsm,*'  writes  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  little  work 
on  the  Momks  he/ore  Christ,  "will  alwa3rs  be  en- 
veloped in  mystery.  *  Its  hieAoiy  is  shrouded  in  the 
«ime  obscurity  as  the  source  of  the  mighty  stream 
Bpon  the  banks  of  which  the  first  ascetics  commenced 
the  practice  of  their  austerities*  **  (p.  61,  52).  The 
probability  is  that  monachism  is  a  strictly  Asiatic 
institution,  and  originated  among  heathen  nations. 
We  certainly  do  not  think  that  monasticism  can  prove 
a  Christian  or  even  Jewish  origin;  it  is  not  heav- 
aly,  but  earthly.  Yet  do  we  not  desire  to  have  our 
development  theorists  infer  that  we  agree  with  them 
that  it  is  one  of  the  early  religious  forms  of  man. 


Says  one,  "The  older  the  religion,  the  older  its  asoede 
practices ;  for  they  were  among  the  first  forms  assumed 
by  the  religious  impulse,  and  not  among  the  later  and 
better  ones.  They  belong  to  the  religion  of  the  passions 
and  emotions,  and  not  to  the  religion  of  reason;^  and 
then  he  logicidly  infers  that  therefore  "  monasticism  is 
as  old  as  religion  itself;  for  it  does  not  gain  favor  with 
the  progress  of  new  ideas,  but  is  gradually  falling  in  the 
estimation  of  all.**  We  are  far  horn  believing  that  mo- 
nasticism is  a  primitive  institution,  and  is  forsaken  by 
modem  civilization.  Quite  the  contrary,  we  hold  that 
ascetic  practices  prevail  largely  among  semi-civilized 
or  dvilhsed  nations,  and  only  after  a  dear  conception 
has  been  formed  of  man's  dependence  on  a  higher  Be- 
ing, and  a  desire  is  manifest  for  foture  existence.  The 
inspired  religion  prepares  the  way  for  these,  and  from 
religious  excesses  or  alienation  spving  the  ascetic  prao- 
ticea.  In  the  for  East  the  very  notion  of  the  supreme 
Lord  foded  for  ages  ftom  the  grasp  of  philosophy,  and 
became  too  subtle  and  refined  a  conception  for  any  to 
retain  it  in  their  knowledge ;  but  the  inherent  evil  of 
matter,  of  flesh,  of  sense,  and  of  human  life  has  remain- 
ed to  stimulate  the  curiosfty,  to  exhaust  the  efforts  of 
the  melancholy  victims  of  the  grim  delusion,  and  to 
shape  in  various  forms  the  fact  that  man*s  incumbent 
duty  has  ever  been  to  escape  from  the  contamination, 
and  rise  above  the  conditions  of  the  flesh.  Indeed,  we 
believe  that  ascetic  tendencies  in  jpeneral,  and  monasti- 
cism in  particular,  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  religious  en- 
thusiasm, seriousness,  and  ambition  likely  to  be  punmed 
only  by  those  who  have  once  believed  in  revealed  re- 
ligion and  have  retrograded^  having  gone  from  the 
presence  of  their  God  to  the  idol  they  reared  to  repre- 
sent him.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  difforences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  relation  of  the  heathen  religions  to 
the  revealed,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  monasticism 
cannot  prove  its  heavenly  origin,  nor  honestly  identify 
itself  with  the  Christian  religion,  as  it  is  known  to  be 
much  older  than  Christianity,  In  times  far  anterior  to 
the  Gospel,  prophets  and  martyrs,  "in  sheepskins  and 
goatskins,"  wandered  in  the  Oriental  world  over  moun- 
tains and  deserts,  and  dwelt  in  caves  and  dens  of  the 
earth,  as  have  likewise  evangelical  monks. 

L  Pagan  Monachism,  —  1.  Its  Monumental  History, 
— In  examining  the  inscriptions  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  South-western  Asia  and  Egypt,  we  flnd  an 
abundance  of  representations  of  priests  and  religious 
ceremonies.  We  leara  from  these  that  manv  of  the 
priests  shaved  the  head,  and  always  wore  a  peculiar 
habit,  which  in  historic  times,  we  are  told,  was  white. 
We  leara  forthermore  that  these  priests  taught  that  the 
body  must  be  kept  pure  by  fasting  and  other  ascetic 
observances.  No  doubt,  as  our  knowledge  in  hiero- 
glyphics shall  progress,  our  information  on  this  subject 
wiU  be  greatly  enriched.  In  Arabia  and  India  the 
modem  traveller  comes  across  numberiess  "rock -cut 
temples.**  We  now  know  that  nearly  600  years  B.C  the 
artificial  caves  of  India  were  occupied  by  Buddhistical 
monks,  and  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  they  had 
served  the  Brahmins  for  a  like  purpose  long  before  that. 
(Comp.  the  occasional  notices  of  the  Indian  gymnoso- 
phists  in  Strabo  [lib.  xv,  c  1,  after  accounts  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  J,  Arrian  [Exped,  Alex,  lib. 
vii,cl-8;  and  /rirt./iid  ell], Pliny  [Hist, Nat. vti, 
2],  Diodoms  Siculus  [lib.  ii],  Plutarch  [Alex,  c  64], 
Porphyry  [Z)s  abstinent,  lib.  iv],  Lucian  {Fugit,  c  7], 
Clemens  Alex.  ^Strom,  lib.  i  and  iii],  and  Augustine 
[De  dvit,  Dei,  lib.  xiv,  c  17 :  "Per  opacas  IndiiB  soK- 
tudines,  qunm  qnidam  nudi  philosophentur,  unde  gym- 
nosophiste  noroinantur ;  adhibent  tamen  genitalibus  teg- 
mina,  quibus  per  cetera  mcmbroram  carent;'*  and  lib. 
XV,  c  20,  where  he  denies  aU  merit  to  their  celibacy, 
because  it  is  not  "  secundum  fidem  summi  boni,  qui  est 
Deus**].  With  these  ancient  representations  agree  the 
narratives  of  Fon  Koueki  [about  A.D.  400,  transl.  by 
M.  A.  R^mnsat,  Paris,  1886],  Marco  Polo  [1280],  Ber- 
nier  [1670],  Hamilton  [1700],  Papi,  Niebuhr,  OrUch, 
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Sonnemt,  and  others.)  The  manner  of  the  oonatmction 
of  these  caves  of  India  and  Arabia  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  origmaUy  intended  for  monkish 
abodes,  and,  if  so,  the  exceeding  great  antiquity  of  mo- 
nastidsm  can  vuo  longer  be  doubted.  These  temples 
and  caves  are  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  are  found. 

2.  EarUut  wriUm  Bistoty  qf  Monachiim, — If  from 
these  monuments  we  descend  to  an  examination  of  the 
written  books  of  the  ancients,  and  search  in  ^  The  Na- 
batsan  Agriculture,"  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
written  about  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (or  BlC  600), 
we  find  in  this  history  of  ChakUsa,  readiing  back  sev- 
eral thousands  of  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  tera,  that  in  the  very  earliest  history  of  which 
this  work  g^ves  any  account  there  flourished  Azadl^  an 
apostle  of  Saturn,  who  ^  founded  the  rdigion  fA  renun- 
ciation or  asceticism,"  and  that  ''his  partisans  and  fol- 
lowers were  the  sub)ects  of  persecution  by  the  higher 
and  cultivated  classes ;  but  that  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, on  the  contrary,  they  were  the  objects  of  the  high- 
est veneration."  Another  ascetic  whom  it  mentions 
flourished  about  B.G.  2000.  He  is  said  to  have  inveigh- 
ed against  the  godliness  of  those  who  believed  it  po«i- 
ble  to  preserve  the  human  body  firom  decay,  after  death, 
by  the  employment  of  certain  natural  agents.  ''Not 
1^  natural  means,"  warmly  replies  Dhagrit,  ''can  man 
preserve  his  body  from  corruption  and  dissulutbn  after 
death,  but  only  through  good  deeds,  rdigiouM  eaDereue$, 
and  offering  of  sacrifices — by  invoking  the  gods  by  their 
great  and  beautiful  names--^prYiyer«  durb^  (he  niffktj 
and/cuts  during  the  day,**  Then  Dhagrit  goes  on,  in 
his  monkish  zeal,  to  g^ve  the  names  of  various  saints  of 
Babylonian  antiquity  whose  bodies  had  long  been  pre- 
served, after  death,  from  corruption  and  change,  and 
says:  "These  men  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
piety,  by  abstemiousness,  and  by  their  manner  of  life, 
which  resembled  that  of  angels ;  and  the  gods,  there- 
fore, by  their  grace,  had  preserved  the  bodies  c^  these 
men  from  corruption;  whereby  those  of  later  times,  in 
view  of  the  same,  wero  encouraged  in  piety,  and  in  the 
imitation  of  those  holy  modes  of  life."  See  Chivolson, 
Ueber  die  Uebetreste  der  aJUbabyUmitchen  Littratur  (St. 
Petersburg,  1859) ;  M.  le  Baron  de  St.  Croix,  Recherehes 
Historiquet  et  Critiquea  tur  lea  Mytikrei  du  Paytmitme 
(Paris,  1817). 

Turning  from  these  written  sources,  still  the  subjects 
of  much  discussion  as  to  their  authenticity,  to  the  well- 
established  records  of  India,  Persia,  and  Qiina,  the  old- 
est written  records  in  existence  aside  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures  (viz.  the  Veda  [q.  v.]  and  the  Laws  of  Manu 
[q.  v.] — the  sacred  books  of  the  Brahmins;  the  Zend- 
Avesta  [q.  V.  ]— the  sacred  book  of  the  Persians  or  Zoro- 
astrians ;  and  the  Shu-King  [see  Confucius]— the  sa- 
cred book  of  China),  we  find  the  hoary  parent  of  mo- 
nastic rule  dwelling  in  the  far  East,  and  gathering  obe- 
dient millions  under  her  ample  folds,  long  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  even  if  we  should  trace 
Christian  monastidsm  bade  to  St.  Bartholomew  and 
St  Thomas. 

Among  the  Hindfis  (q.  v.),  we  learn  from  the  Brah- 
minical  writings — especially  the  Rig-Veda,  portions  of 
which  are  assigned  to  a  period  as  far  back  as  B.C.  2400, 
the  Laws  of  Manu,  which  were  certainly  completed  be- 
fore the  rise  of  Buddhism  (that  is,  six  or  seven  centu- 
ries before  our  »ra),  and  the  numerous  other  sacred 
books  of  the  Indian  religion — that  there  was  enjoined  by 
example  and  precept  entire  abstraction  of  thought,  se- 
clusion from  the  world,  and  a  variety  of  penitential  and 
meritorious  acts  of  self-mortification,  by  which  the  dev- 
otee assumes  a  proud  superiority  over  the  vulgar  herd 
of  mortals,  and  is  absorbed  at  last  into  the  divine  foun- 
tain of  all  being.  Says  Spence  Hardy, ''  The  practice 
of  ascetidsm  is  so  interwoven  with  Brahminism,  under 
all  the  phases  it  has  assumed,  that  we  cannot  realize  its 
existence  apart  from  the  principles  of  the  ascetic" 
(Compare  Wilson,  AticUic  Reieart^ti  xvi,  88;  Pavie,  in 


lUmte  det  dmx  Mondety  1854 ; *Hardwiek,  Ckriti  mi 
other  Martertf  i,  351.) 

8.  Probable  Origin  of  Eatterm  Uonachiim.—*' At  sn 
eariy  period  of  the  present  sera  of  Brehminic  manifeau- 
tion,"  the  legend  goes,  in  the  Rig -Veda, "  Dhmva,  the 
son  of  Uttanapada,  the  son  of  Manu  Swayambhuvs, 
who  was  '  bom  of  and  one  with  Brahma,'  b^^  to  per^ 
form  penance,  a*  e^oined  by  the  tagee,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Yamuna.  While  his  mind  was  wholly  absorbed  in 
meditation,  the  mighty  Hari,  identical  with  all  natnres, 
took  possession  of  his  heart.  Vishnu  being  thus  pres- 
ent in  his  mind,  the  earth,  the  supporter  of  elemental 
life,  could  not  sustain  the  weight  of  the  ascetic  The 
celestials  called  Yamas,  being  excessively  alarmed,  then 
took  counsel  with  Indra  how  they  should  inteirapt  the 
devout  exercises  of  Dhruva;  and  the  divine  beings 
termed  Kushmandas,  in  company  with  their  king,  oobh 
menoed  anxious  efforts  to  ctistrsct  his  meditaiioDs.  One, 
assuming  the  semblance  of  his  mother,  Soniti,  stood 
weeping  before  him,  and  calling  in  tender  accents,  'My 
son,  my  son,  desist  from  destroying  thy  strength  by  this 
fearful  penance!  What  hast  thou,  a  child  but  five  yean 
old,  to  do  with  rigorous  penance?  Desist  fnm  such 
fearful  practices,  that  yield  no  beneficial  fruit.  Fint 
comes  the  season  of  youthful  pastime,  and  when  that  is 
over  it  is  the  time  for  study ;  then. succeeds  the  period 
of  worldly  enjoyments ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  austere  devo- 
tion. This  is  thy  season  of  pastime,  my  child.  Hast 
thou  engaged  in  Uieae  practices  to  put  an  end  to  exist- 
ence? Thy  chief  duty  is  love  for  me ;  duties  are  a^ 
cording  to  time  of  life.  Lose  not  thyself  in  bewildering 
error--desist  from  such  unrighteous  actions.  If  not,  if 
thou  wilt  not  desbt  from  these  austerities,  I  will  termi- 
nate my  Ufy  before  thee.*  But  Dhmva,  being  wholly 
intent  on  seeing  Vishnu,  beheld  not  his  mother  weeping 
in  his  presence,  and  calling  upon  him ;  and  the  illawm, 
crying  out, '  Fly,  fly,  my  child ;  the  hideous  spirits  of  ill 
are  crowding  into  ^is  terrible  forest  with  uplifted  weap- 
ons,* quickly  disappeared.  Then  advanced  frightful 
rakshasas,  wielding  terrible  arms,  and  with  countenan- 
ces emitting  fiery  flame ;  and  nocturnal  fiends  thronged 
around  the  prince,  uttering  fearful  noises,  and  whiriing 
and  tossing  their  threatening  weapons.  Hundreds  of 
jackals,  from  whose  mouths  gushed  flame  as  they  de- 
voured their  prey,  were  howling  around  to  appall  the 
boy,  wholly  engrossed  by  meditation.  The  goblins 
called  out,  *  Kill  him !  kill  him ! — cut  him  to  pieces  !— 
eat  him !  eat  him !'  and  monsters,  with  the  faces  of 
camels  and  crocodiles  and  lions,  roared  and  yelled  with 
horrible  cries  to  terrify  the  prince.  But  all  these  un- 
couth speeches,  appalling  cries,  and  threatening  weap- 
ons made  no  impression  upon  his  senses,  whose  mind 
was  completely  intent  on  Govinda.  The  son  of  the 
monarch  of  the  earth,  engrossed  by  one  idea,  beheld  un- 
interraptedly  Vishnu  seated  in  his  soul,  and  saw  no 
other  object*'  How  like  the  legends  of  Christian  moo- 
achism  are  these  pagan  descriptions !  The  desert  has 
always  been  the  abode  of  asceticism,  whose  devotees,  in 
their  struggle  against  the  flesh,  peopled  its  sands  with 
horrible  monsters  of  every  kind — with  devils,  hobgob- 
lins, and  giants,  who  (in  tike  minds  of  the  pet^Ue)  have 
held  possession  ever  since.  The  Vedas  also  ooinniand 
that  the  tonsure  be  performed,  but,  so  far  as  known,  they 
prescribed  no  rules  with  regard  to  the  monastic  life. 
Their  teachings  seem  to  be  confined  solely  to  asceticism. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Laws  of  Bfanu  rales  are  given 
for  the  conduct  of  monastics ;  and,  as  these  rules  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  people  of  India  long  before  they 
were  committed  to  writing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  monas- 
ticism  is  believed  to  have  been  practiced  for  thousands 
of  years  before  the  time  of  Christ.  Hardwick,  by  no 
means  a  superficial  student,  is  led  even,  in  the  face  of 
these  conditions,  to  say  that  *^  India  was  the  real  birth' 
place  of  monasticism**  (jChriH  and  other  Masters,  i,  851). 

A  large  portion  of  the  Laws  of  Manu  are  takoi  up  t^ 
regulations  to  be  observed  by  those  who  wish  to  attain 
to  the  ultimate  good  t>y  the  practice  of  monastic  ob> 
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semncefl.  The  rale  of  St  Benedict  itsdf  does  not  af- 
ford a  more  decided  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  ascetic 
Ufe.  The  work  is  divided  into  twelve  books.  The  sixth 
book  is  entitled  "  Duties  of  the  Anchorite  and  of  the  As- 
cetic Devotee."  The  subject  of  the  eleventh  book  b 
'Penitences  and  Expiations.**  The  Dwijas,  for  whom 
diese  rules  are  principally  laid  down,  are  described  as  a 
sort  of  monks,  who  practiced  tonsure,  wore  girdle,  car- 
ried stafl^  asked  alms,  fasted,  lacerated  the  body,  and 
dwelt  for  the  most  part  in  the  deserts  and  forests.  We 
have  space  but  for  a  few  illustrations,  which  will  suffice, 
however,  to  show  the  character  of  this  work.  From  the 
sixth  book,  **  Duties  of  the  Anchorite  and  of  the  Ascetic 
Devotee,"  we  quote  as  follows : 

*'TS4.The  DwtJa,  who  dwells  alone,  should  deliver 
himself  to  austerltick  increasing  constantly  in  their  se- 
▼eritv,  that  be  auiy  wither  up  his  mortal  snostanoe. 

**  T  ST.  Let  him  receive  firum  the  Brahminlcal  anchorites, 
who,Ilre  in  houses,  such  alms  as  may  be  necessary  to  sop- 
pwt  his  existence.**  (The  case  was  similar  in  early  Chris- 
tin  times:  Simon  the  Stylite,  and  a  host  of  others,  were 
thnsprovided  for.) 

**T49.  Medltatioff  with  delight  on  the  supreme  soul, 
Mated.  waatlDK  nothing,  inaccessible  to  all  sensual  de- 
rire,  without  ouier  society  than  his  own  soul,  let  htm  live 
here  below  in  the  constant  expectancy  of  the  eternal  be- 
athade. 

**T  7B.  In  subduing  bis  organs,  In  accomplishing  the 
pious  daties  prescribed  by  the  Vedas,  and  In  submitting 
ooe^s  self  to  uie  nuMt  austere  practices,  one  Is  able  to  at- 
tain here  below  to  the  supreme  end,  which  Is  to  become 
identified  with  Brahma."    (**  Their  whole  doctrine  of 


Irit,  of  the  supreme  Being,  and  the  relation  of  man  to 
xL  most  have  made  the  Brahmins  ascetlci 


n>Iril 


ascetics  trom  the 
Toy  first.  So  that,  when  the  origin  of  this  religion  can 
be  ascertained,  we  may  say,  without  (hrther  examination, 
monaaticism  was  there,  and  gave  birth  to  ii*'  [Johnson, 
Mimk$  b^fim  CkriaU  p.  70].) 

**t  87.  The  novice,  the  married  man,  the  anchorite,  and 
the  ascetic  devotee  form  four  distinct  orders,  which  derive 
their  oriein  from  the  sopeHor  of  the  boase. 

*'Tf1.  i%e  Dw^as,  who  belong  to  these  four  orders, 
ovgfat  always  to  practice  with  the  greatest  cars  the  ten 
Tirtues  which  compose  their  duty. 

**  T  M.  RMlgnation,  the  act  or  rendering  good  for  evil, 
temperance,  probity,  purity,  the  subjugation  of  the  senses, 
the  knowleaae  of  toe  Shastras,  that  of  the  supreme  soul, 
veracity,  and  abstinence  fh>m  choler— such  are  the  ten 
virtoes  in  which  their  duty  consists.*' 

From  the  eleventh  book,  ^Penitences  and  Expia- 
ttoDa,"  we  make  the  following  extracts : 

"t  S11.  The  DwUa,  who  undergoes  the  ordinary  peni- 
tence called  Prajapatya,  ooght  to  eat  daring  throe  days 
only  In  the  morning:  daring  the  next  three  days,  only  at 
nlrat;  daring  the  following  three  days,  be  should  partake 
onh  of  sach  food  as  persons  may  give  him  voluntarily, 
witboat  his  begging  for  it ;  and,  flnally,  let  him  £ut  three 
days  entirely. 

"  T  tl4.  A  Brahmin,  accomplishing  the  severe  penitence 
(Taptakrichra).  ought  to  swallow  nothing  but  warm  wa- 
ter, warm  milk,  cold  dariiled  butter,  and  warm  vapor, 
employtngeach  of  them  three  days  In  succession. 

*^^  iULHe  who,  master  of  his  senses  and  perfectly  at- 
tentive, suoports  a  fiast  of  twelve  days,  makes  the  peni- 
tence called  Paroka,  which  expbites  all  of  his  fknlts. 

"5  il0L  Let  the  penitent  who  desires  to  make  the  Chan- 
drayana,  having  eaten  fifteen  mouthfnls  on  the  day  of  the 
ftill  moon,  diminish  his  nourishment  by  one  mouthfhl 
each  day  daring  the  fifteen  days  of  obscuration  which  fol- 
low. In  such  a  manner  that  on  the  fourteenth  day  be  shall 
eat  bnt  one  mouthfbl,  and  then  let  him  Cut  on  the  fif- 
teenth, which  Is  the  day  of  the  new  moon ;  let  him  aug- 
ment, mi  the  contrary,  bis  nourishment  by  one  mouthful 
each  day  during  the  next  fifteen  days,  commencing  the 
first  day  with  one  moothftU. 

**T  as.  Great  criminals,  and  all  other  men  guilty  of  dl- 
ven  flmlts,  are  released  from  the  conseqnences  of  their 
sins  by  austerities  practiced  with  exactitude. 

"V  SSL  By  redtbg  the  Hovlcbyantiya  or  the  NaU- 
manha  sixteen  times  a  day  for  a  month,  or  by  repeating 
maodibly  the  hymn  Pomcha,  he  who  has  defiled  the  bed 
of  his  spiritual  master  is  absolved  flrom  all  fiiult** 

**The  ascetic  system,"  says  SchalT,  <<  is  essential  alike 
toBcahminism  [see  HniDinsM]  and  Buddhism  (q.v.), 
the  two  opposite  and  yet  cognate  branches  of  the  Indian 
reHgion,  which  in  many  respects  an  similarly  related 
to  each  other  as  Judaism  is  to  Christianity,  or  as  Ro- 
maniam  to  Protestantisin.  Buddhism  is  a  later  lefbr- 
mation  of  Bnhminism. . . .  But  the  two  religions  start 
fimn  opposite  principles.  Brahminic  asceticism  pio- 
oeeds  fWmi  a  pantheistie  view  of  the  world— the  Buddh- 


istic from  an  atheistic  and  nihilistio,  yet  very  earnest 
view ;  the  one  is  controlled  by  the  idea  of  the  absolute 
but  abstract  unity,  and  a  feeling  of  contempt  of  the 
worid — the  other  by  the  idea  of  the  absolute  but  unreal 
variety,  and  a  feeling  of  deep  grief  over  the  emptiness  and 
nothingness  of  all  existence ;  the  one  b  predominantly 
objective,  positive,  and  idealistic — the  o^er  more  sub- 
jective, negative,  and  realistic;  the  one  aims  at  absorp- 
tion into  the  universal  spirit  of  Brahma — the  other  con- 
stantly at  an  absorption  into  nonentity."  ''Brahminism," 
soys  Wuttke,  **  looks  back  to  the  beginning.  Buddhism  to 
the  end ;  the  former  loves  cosmogony,  the  latter  escha- 
tobgy.  Both  reject  the  existing  world ;  the  Brahmin 
despises  it  because  he  contrasts  it  with  the  higher  being 
of  Brahma;  the  Buddhist  bewails  it  because  of  its  un- 
realness;  the  former  sees  God  in  all,  the  other  empti- 
ness in  all"  (Das  CffittetUben  der  Chmam,  Japcaur,  und 
IndioTf  1868,  p.  696,  constituting  pt  ii  of  bis  History  of 
Heathenism),  *<Tet,"  adds  Schaff,  **as  all  extremes 
meet,  the  abstract  all-entity  of  Brahminism  and  the 
equally  abstract  non-entity  or  vacuity  of  Buddhism 
come  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  and  may  lead  to  the 
same  ascetic  practices.  The  asceticism  of  Brahminism 
takes  more  the  direction  of  anchoretism,  while  that  of 
Buddhism  exists  generally  in  the  social  form  of  regular 
convent  life."  The  Hindfi  monks,  the  Yanaprastha, 
or  Gynmosopkisls  (q.  v.),  as  the  Giedcs  called  them,  are 
Brahminicid  anchorites  (q.  v.),  who  live  in  woods  or  caves, 
on  mountains  or  rocks,  in  poverty,  celibacy,  abstinence, 
contemplation :  sleeping  on  straw  or  the  bare  ground, 
crawling  on  the  bellr,  macerating  the  body,  standing 
all  day  on  tiptoe,  exposed  to  the  pouring  rain  or  scorch- 
ing sun  with  four  fires  kindled  around  them,  presenting 
a  savage  and  frightful  appearance,  yet  greatly  revered 
by  the  multitude,  especially  the  women.  As  procrea- 
tion of  at  least  one  child  is  strictly  enjoined  by  Brah- 
minism, some  take  their  wives  along,  but  never  have 
intercourse  with  them  except  at  such  times  as  they  are 
most  likely  to  conceive.  They  are  reputed  to  perform 
miracles,  and  not  unf^uently  complete  their  austeri- 
ties by  suicide  on  the  stake  or  in  the  waves  of  the 
Ganges.  Thus  they  are  described  by  the  ancients  and 
by  modem  travellers  (see  Dubois,  Description  of  the 
Character,  MamterSf  and  Customs  of  the  People  of  India 
[PhiUdelphia,  1818]). 

The  Buddhist  monks  are  less  fanatical  and  extrava- 
gant than  the  Hind<l  Yogis  (q.  v.)  and  Fakirs  (q.  v.). 
They  depend  mainly  on  fasting,  prayer,  pealosody,  in- 
tense contemplation,  and  the  use  of  the  whip,  to  keep 
their  rebellious  flesh  in  subjection.  See  BtTDDHiSM; 
GoTAMA.  They  have  a  fully  developed  system  of  mo- 
nastidsm  in  connection  with  their  priesthood,  and  a 
large  number  of  convents;  also  nunneries  for  female 
devotees.  The  laws  of  Buddha,  it  is  true,  are  often 
purely  moral,  and  they  do  not  profess  to  be  the  tran- 
script of  a  higher  than  a  human  mind.  Yet  they  aimed 
at  reducing  the  entire  company  of  the  faithful  to  strictly 
monastic  rule,  to  the  mortification  of  all  human  passion, 
to  the  separation  and  isolation  of  the  sexes,  to  mendi- 
cancy, and  to  the  cessation  and  refinquishing  of  all  per- 
sonal and  individual  rights.  Hence  India,  though  she 
expelled  Buddhistic  rule,  and  princes  and  professors 
from  her  soil,  yet  shows  at  a  hundred  points  the  deep 
furrow  which  Buddhist  monastidsm  has  drawn  across 
the  more  hoary  superstitions  and  more  agonizing  as- 
ceticism of  Hindfi  philosophy ;  and  her  monuments  and 
literature  bear  witness  to  the  brave,  self-sacrificing  de- 
votion of  these  sons  and  daughters  of  Buddha,  and  to 
the  fact  that  they  went  into  all  Eastern  lands  to  preach 
the  faith  of  their  sires,  to  build  monasteries,  to  organise 
worship,  to  multiply  their  sacred  books,  to  perform  pil- 
grimage to  holy  shrines  of  their  faith,  to  adore  the  rel- 
ics of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  work  miracles  by  their 
aid,  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  such  varying  populations 
as  the  cultivated  philosophers  of  Nepaul,  the  ingenious 
and  susceptible  Japanese,  the  Cingalese,  and  Burmese, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pontifical  empire  of  Thibet  (q.  v.), 
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where,  to  the  present  day,  the  monks  still  grasp  a 
mighty  sovereignty,  where  whole  cities  are  filled  with 
monastic  populations,  and  where  the  temples,  ritual,  in- 
cense, tonsure,  and  vestments  resemble  the  mediaeval 
worship  of  the  Romish  Church  so  stron^y  as  to  deceive 
the  unwary.  At  the  present  day  the  canonization  of 
departed  worth  continually  takes  place  in  China,  Tar- 
tary,  and  Thibet.  Temples  are  erected  in  honor  of  med- 
itative and  hysteric  damsels,  who  have  gone  through 
prodigies  of  self-sacrifice  and  communion  with  the  gods, 
and  have  entered  into  their  final  rest.  See  Lamaism. 
Up  to  the  present  century,  the  learning,  the  science,  the 
art,  and  literature  of  China  have  been  largely  promoted 
by  the  priesthood.  The  conflict  between  a  caste  and  a 
true  priesthood,  the  victonr  of  the  **  religious  order*' 
over  the  sacred  tribe,  the  triumph  of  OKMikery  ovef  he- 
reditary privilege,  cannot  be  exclusively  claimed  for 
Christian  recluses  and  Catholic  corporations.  Buddha 
commenced  this  mighty  strife  six  centuries  before 
Christ,  Indeed,  Buddhist  monastidsm  bears  such  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  that  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  that  Romish  missionaries  believed  it  necessary 
to  brand  the  older  as  a  diabolical  imitation.  But,  as 
has  been  well  said,  ^  The  original  always  precedes  the 
caricature."  (See  the  older  accounts  of  Romish  mission- 
aries to  Thibet  in  Pinkerton,  CoUectum  of  Vo^agea  and 
TraveUj  vol  vii,  and  also  the  recent  work  of  Hue,  a 
French  missionary  priest  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  La- 
care — Souvenir*  iun  Voyoffe  dans  la  Tartarie,  le  Thibet^ 
et  la  Chine,  pendant  les  ameei  1844-1846,  translated  into 
Engli^,  and  published  by  the  Harpers  [N.  Y.  1855,  2 
vols.  12mo'|.  Comp.  also  on  the  whole  subject  the  two 
works  of  R.  S.  Hardy — Eattem  Monaek%sn%,  and  A  Man- 
ual  o/ Buddhism  in  its  modem  Devdopment,  translated 
from  dngalese  MSS,  [Lond.  1850].  The  striking  af- 
finity between  Buddhism  and  Romanism  extends,  by 
the  way,  beyond  monkery  and  convent  life  to  the  hie- 
rarchiod  organization,  with  the  grand  lama  for  pope, 
and  to  the  worship,  with  its  ceremonies,  feasts,  proce»- 
sions,  pilgrimages,  confessional,  a  kind  of  mass,  prayers 
for  the  dead,  extreme  unction,  etc  The  view  is  cer- 
tainlv  at  least  plausible,  to  which  the  great  geographer 
CarrRitter  lErdkunde,  ii,  288-299,  2d  ed.]  has  given 
the  weight  of  his  name,  that  the  Lamaists  in  Thibet 
borrowed  their  religious  forms  and  ceremonies  in  part 
from  the  Nestorian  missionaries.  But  this  view  is  a 
mere  hypothesis,  and  is  rendered  improbable  by  the 
fact  that  Buddhism  in  Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  and  Ja- 
pan, where  no  Nestorian  missionaries  ever  were,  shows 
the  same  striking  resemblance  to  Romanism  as  the  La- 
maism of  Thibet,  Tartary,  and  North  China.  Respect- 
ing the  singnlar  tradition  of  Prester  John,  or  the  Chris- 
tian priest-king  in  Eastern  Asia,  which  arose  about  the 
11th  century,  and  respecting  the  Nestorian  missions, 
see  Ritter,  L  c  See  also  Johnson,  Monks  hrfore  Christ f 
p.  100-108). 

4.  Organizaticn  and  Development  o/non-ChristiaH  Mon- 
achism. — (1.)  Indian, — What  St.  Benedict  became  to 
the  monks  of  Christendom,  Grotama  Buddha  was  to  those 
.of  India.  At  least  a  thousand  years  before  the  former 
enunciated  his  law  from  the  top  of  Mount  Cassino — that 
Sinai  of  Western  monasticism — Buddha,  the  Benedict 
of  Eastern  monachism,  flourished  at  Kapilawastu.  Up 
to  this  time  Eastern  asceticism  appears  to  have  been 
without  a  settled  rule  or  organization.  The  Laws  of 
Manu,  it  is  true,  specified  the  manner  of  conducting 
many  austere  observances,  and  contain  rules  for  nearly 
all  the  monastic  observances,  such  as  the  tonsnre,  fast^ 
ing,  celibacy,  mendicancy,  novitiate,  etc.;  but  each 
monastery  was  accustomed  to  arrange  its  own  inner  life, 
and  stood  quite  independent  of  any  other. 

The  growth  of  monasticism  must  have  been  somewhat 
after  this  manner :  First  came  austere  practices  with- 
out separation  from  society;  then  the  devotee  sought 
the  solitude,  like  the  Christian  anchorite  (q.  v.).  Some 
one  who  was  particulariy  celebrated  for  the  holiness  of 
his  life,  or  more  inventive  than  others  in  methods  of 


bodily  torment,  soon  began  to  gather  admirers  and  ud- 
itators  about  him.    They  came  and  dug  their  caves  or 
built  their  huts  in  the  neighborhood  of  his :  and  thus 
arose  the  second  form  of  life  corresponding  to  the  Chris- 
tian Ccenobites  (q.  v.).     Sometimes  the  community  was 
assembled  under  one  roof;  at  other  times,  as  in  the  Tbe^ 
baid,  they  dwelt  apart.    As  yet,  however,  their  mode 
of  life  was  by  no  means  settled  or  uniform.     Now  w«b 
the  time  for  a  lawgiver;  and  the  people  of  India  found 
theirs  in  the  person  of  Buddha  (the  £nlightened>,  who 
was  bom  B.C  624.    He  early  manifested  a  love  for  coo- 
templadon,  and  was  determined  to  the  ascetic  mode  of 
life  by  seeing  a  monk  who  carried  an  afans-bowl,  and 
whose  external  appearance  spoke  of  inward  peace  and 
composure.    His  father  was  king  of  Kapilawastu,  who, 
having  detected  the  dreamer  in  his  son,  married  him, 
while  yet  quite  young,  to  a  princess,  who  gave  birth  to 
a  child  before  Buddha  divorced  himself  from  her.     The 
circumstances  which  led  him  to  take  this  step  are  thus 
narrated  by  J.  Barth^kmy  Saint-Hilaire  {Le  Buddha  et 
sa  Religion) :  *'  One  day  when  the  prince,  with  a  large 
retinue,  was  driving  through  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
city,  on  the  way  to  one  of  his  parks,  he  met  on  the  road 
an  old  man,  broken  and  decrepit.    One  could  see  the 
veins  and  muscles  over  the  whole  of  his  body ;  his  teeth 
chattered;  he  was  covered  with  wrinkles,  bald,  and 
hardly  able  to  utter  hollow  and  unmelodions  sounds. 
He  was  bent  on  his  stick,  and  all  his  limbs  and  joints 
trembled.    <Who  is  that  man?*  sud  the  prince  to  his 
coachman.    *  He  is  small  and  weak ;  his  flesh  and  his 
blood  are  dried  up ;  his  muscles  stick  to  his  skin ;  his 
head  is  white;  his  teeth  chatter;  his  body  is  wasted 
away ;  leaning  on  his  stick  he  is  hardly  able  to  walk, 
stumbling  at  every  step.    Is  there  something  peculiar 
in  his  family,  or  is  this  the  common  lot  of  all  created 
beings  T  i  Sir,*  replied  the  coachman,  *  that  man  is  sink- 
ing under  old  age ;  his  senses  have  become  obtuse,  suf- 
fering has  destroyed  his  strength,  and  he  is  despised  by 
his  Illations.     He  is  without  support  and  useless;  and 
people  have  abandoned  him,  like  a  dead  tree  in  a  forest. 
But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  his  family.    In  every  creat- 
ure youth  is  defeated  by  old  age.    Tour  father,  your 
mother,  all  your  relations,  all  your  friends,  will  come  to 
the  same  state :  this  is  the  appointed  end  of  all  creat- 
ures.'   *Alasr  replied  the  prince,  'are  creatures  so  ig- 
norant, so  weak,  and  so  foolish  as  to  be  proud  of  .the 
youth  by  which  they  are  intoxicated,  not  seeing  the 
old  age  which  awaits  them  ?    As  for  me,  I  go  away. 
Coachman,  turn  my  chariot  quickly.    What  have  I— 
the  ftitnie  prey  of  old  age— what  have  I  to  do  with 
pleasure?*    And  the  young  prince  retamed  to  the  rity 
without  gc^ng  to  his  par^    Another  time  the  prince 
was  driving  through  the  southern  gate  to  his  pleasure- 
garden,  when  he  perceived  on  the  load  a  man  sullbring 
from  iUnees,  parched  with  fever,  his  body  wasted,  cov- 
ered with  mud,  without  a  friend,  without  a  home,  hardly 
able  to  breathe,  and  frightened  at  the  sight  <^  himself 
and  the  approach  of  death.    Having  questioned  his 
coachman,  and  received  from  him  the  answer  which  he 
expected,  the  young  prince  said,  *Alas!  health  is  but 
the  sport  of  a  dream,  and  the  fear  of  suiTering  must  take 
this  frightful  form.    Where  is  the  wise  man  who,  after 
having  seen  what  he  is,  could  any  longer  think  of  joy 
and  lUeasure?*    The  prince  turned  his  chariot  and  re- 
turned to  the  city.    A  third  time  he  was  driving  to  his 
pleasure-garden  through  the  western  gate,  when  he  saw 
a  dead  body  on  the  road,  lying  on  a  bier,  and  covered 
with  a  cloth.    The  friends  stood  about,  crying,  sobbing, 
tearing  their  hair,  covering  their  heads  with  dust,  strik- 
ing their  breasts,  and  uttering  wild  cries.    The  prince, 
again  calling  his  coachman  to  witness  this  painful  scene, 
exclaimed, '  Oh,  woe  to  the  youth  which  must  be  de- 
stroyed by  old  age !    Woe  to  health  which  must  be  de- 
stroyed by  so  many  diseases!    Woe  to  this  life,  where 
a  man  remains  so  short  a  time!    If  there  were  no  old 
age,  no  disease,  no  death;  if  these  could  be  made  cap- 
tive forever!'    Then,  betraying  for  the  first  time  hii 
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intentions,  the  young  prince  said, '  Let  us  ium  back :  I 
miist  think  how  to  accomplish  deliveiance.*    A  last 
meeting  put  an  end  to  lus  hesitation.    He  was  driving 
through  the  northern  gate,  on  the  way  to  his  pleasure- 
gardens,  when  he  saw  a  mendicant,  who  appeared  out^ 
wardly  calm,  subdued,  looking  downwards,  wearing  with 
an  air  of  dignity  his  religious  vestment,  and  canying 
an  akna-bowL    *Who  is  this  man?'  asked  the  prince. 
'  Sir,'  replied  the  coachman, '  this  man  is  one  of  those 
who  are  called  bkikskuSf  or  mendicants.    He  has  re- 
nounced all  pleasures,  all  desires,  and  leads  a  life  of  aus- 
terity.    He  tries  to  conquer  himself.    He  has  become 
a  devotee:  without  passion,  without  envy,  he  walks 
aboat  asking  for  alms.'    *This  is  good  and  well  said,' 
replied  the  prince.    *  The  life  of  a  devotee  has  always 
been  praised  by  the  wise.    It  will  be  my  refuge,  and 
the  refuge  of  other  creatures :  it  will  lead  us  to  a  real 
life,  to  happiness  and  inmiortality.'    With  these  words, 
the  young  prince  turned  his  chariot,  and  re-entered 
the  city**  (translated  in  Muller's  £ssays  <m  the  Science 
o/Rel^n^*    Buddha  then  declared  to  his  father  and 
wife  his  determination  to  become  a  redose,  and  soon 
after  escaped  from  his  palace  in  the  night  while  the 
guards  had  fallen  asleep.    The  religion  which  he  es- 
taUished  is  now,  after  a  lapse  of  2000  years,  professed 
by  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  globe.   One 
king  is  said  to  have  founded  84,000  monasteries  for 
his  order,  that  being  the  number  of  discouraes  which 
Boddha  pronounced  during  his  lifetime.    The  **  Law" 
which  he  gave  to  his  order  is  contained  in  the  first  of  the 
three  Pitakas,  and  was  orally  handed  down  until  about 
KG.  100,  whea  it  was  committed  to  writing  in  the  isl- 
and of  Ceylon.    It  is  called  the  Winaya  Pitaka,  and 
contains  rules  for  every  conceivable  monastic  observ- 
ance.    It  is  composed  of  42,250  stanzas.    To  alms-giv- 
ing Buddha  attached  an  extraordinary  importance.    He 
declares  that  "  there  is  no  reward  either  in  this  world 
or  in  the  next  that  may  not  be  received  through  alms- 
giving."   Ten  centuries  later,  Chrysostom  wrote,  ^  Hast 
thoa  a  penny  ?  purchase  heaven.    Heaven  is  on  sale, 
and  in  the  market,  and  yet  ye  mind  it  not !    Give  a 
cmst,  and  take  back  paradise;  g^ve  the  least,  and  re- 
ceive the  greatest;  give  the  perishable,  and  receive  the 
imperishable;  give  the  corruptible,  and  receive  the  in- 
comiptibie.    Alms  are  the  redemption  of  the  souL  .  .  . 
Alnas-giving,  which  is  able  to  break  the  chain  of  thy 
sittSL  .  .  •  Ahns-giving,  the  queen  of  virtues,  and  the 
readiest  of  all  wa3rs  of  getting  into  heaven,  and  the  best 
advocated  there"  (comp.  Taylor,  A  nc  Chrigticmity),   Ac- 
cording to  the  Winaya  Pitaka,  **  The  wise  priest  never 
asks  fur  anything;  he  disdains  to  beg:  it  is  a  proper 
object  for  which  he  carries  the  alms-bowl;  and  this  is 
the  only  mode  of  solicitation."    Celibacy,  poverty,  the 
tonsure,  a  particular  garb,  confession  of  sins,  etc,  are 
made  compulsoiy.    The  vows,  however,  are  not  taken 
for  life;  and  a  monk  may  retire  from  the  order  if  he 
finds  it  impossible  to  remain  continent.    A  novitiate  is 
provided  for;  and  there  are  '^nuns"  or  "sisters"  who 
Uve  in  houses  by  themselves.    The  novice  usually  be- 
gins her  connection  with  the  order  in  the  school,  where 
she  is  sent  while  yet  quite  young.    Foundlings  were 
often  given  to  the  eariy  Christian  monasteries,  by  whom 
they  were  reared  for  the  ascetic  life.    No  BuddMtt  can 
ctttmu  to  Nirwcma  unless  he  hoe  served  a  time  <u  anas^ 
ceiic    There  are  five  modes  of  meditation  specified  by 
thePitaka:  l,Maitri;  2,Mudita;  8,  Karuna; 4^Upeksha; 
fii,  Asubho.    We  lead  of  a  monk  who  was  so  profoundly 
sunk  in  contemplation  that  he  did  not  wash  Ms  feet  for 
thirty  years;  so  that  at  last  the  divine  beings  called  der^ 
vofcoiildsmiiell  him  a  thousand  mUesofH   The  monk  re- 
.  fraina  firom  severely  injuring  his  body,  so  that  he  may 
practice  as  long  as  possible  his  ascetic  rites.    Their 
mode  of  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  illustrated  by  the 
fiollowing  quotation  from  the  Miiisuia-prasna,  a  work  in 
IW  and  Cingalese:  ^MiUnda,  Do  the  priests  respect 
the  body? — Nagasena,  'Sc—MiUndcu  Then  why  do 
they  take  so  mvih  pains  to  preserve  it?    Do  they  not 


by  this  means  say,  *This  is  me,  or  mine?' — NagasencL 
Were  you  ever  wounded  by  an  anow  in  battle? — Mi- 
linda.  Yes, — Nagasena,  Was  not  the  wound  anointed  ? 
Was  it  not  rubbed  with  oil  ?  And  was  it  not  covered 
with  a  soft  bandage  ? — Milinda,  Yes. — Nagasena,  Was 
this  done  because  you  respected  the  wound,  or  took  de- 
light in  it? — Milinda.  No ;  but  that  it  might  be  healed. 
— Nagasena.  In  like  manner,  the  priests  do  not  preserve 
the  body  because  they  respect  it,  but  that  they  may 
have  the  power  required  for  the  keeping  of  the  pre- 
cepts." 

(2.)  Persian  Monachism* — The  Zend-Avesta,  written, 
it  is  generally  agreed,  about  B.C  500,  contains  no  allusion 
to  ascetic  rites;  but  this  fact  would  go  no  further  to  dis- 
prove the  existence  of  monastic  life  among  the  Persians 
than  the  absence  of  such  allusion  from  the  N.  T.  woukl 
disprove  the  existence  of  Jewish  monks.  The  Avesta  is 
not  of  a  historical  character;  and  what  was  said  about 
the  Vedas  is  particularly  true  of  it — sprayers  and  hymns 
make  up  almost  its  entire  contents.  Zoroaster  originally 
dwelt  with  the  Brahminical  or  Sanscrit  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family;  and  we  know  that  monastidsm  was  rife 
among  them  before  the  separation  took  place.  It  is  not 
likely  that  they  ever  shook  off  this  institution,  which  is 
as  universal  as  religion  or  intemperance.  We  are  told 
that  there  was  a  dass  of  **  solitaries"  among  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Deaatir,  the  Dobistan,  and  the  old  Ira- 
nian histories,  **  there  was  a  great  king  of  that  branch 
of  the  Aryan  people  known  as  Ka^>Khnero,  who  was  a 
prophet  and  an  ascetic  He  had  no  children ;  and,  after 
a  *  glorious  reign  of  sixty  years,'  he  abdicated  in  favor 
of  a  subordinate  prince,  also  an  ascetic,  who,  after  a  long 
reign,  resigned  Ids  throne  to  his  son  Gushtasp.  It  was 
during  the  reign  of  Gushtasp  that  Zoroaster  appeared. 
Gushtasp  was  succeeded  by  Bohman,  his  grandson." 
These  were  not  kings  of  Persia,  but  they  reigned  at 
Balkh,  and  lived  many  centuries  before  Persia  became 
an  independent  kingdom.  This  would  place  the  origin 
of  asceticism  anterior  to  Zoroaster,  who  lived,  the  Greeks 
said,  5000  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  or  6000  before 
Plato— an  antiquity  greater  than  that  assigned  to  it  by 
the  ^*  Nabatsan  Agriculture." 

(8.)  Chinese  Monadiism, — ^An  examination  of  the 
Chott-King,  the  sacred  book  pear  excellence  of  China, 
is  without  fruit  for  our  purpose.  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  however,  that  the  word  **  priest"  is  written  in 
Chinese  **Cha-men,"  or  **Sang^men,"  which  mean,  re- 
spectively, one  who  exerts  himself,*  or  one  who  re- 
strains himself.  The  Chou-King  was  transcribed  by 
Confucius  (L(/e  and  Teachings  of  Confucius^  by  James 
Legge,  D.D.  [Phihu  1867])  about  aC.  480,  and  to  him 
we  owe  its  preservation.  It  is  only  one  out  of  a  large 
number  of  books  upon  religious  topics  which  must  have 
existed  in  Ms  time.  Loo-KiUn,  who  lived  several  gen- 
erations before  Confucius,  was  a  great  ascetic,  advocated 
perfect  freedom  from  passion,  and  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  the  mountains.  Of  Confucius,  it  is  known  that 
he  taught  no  new  doctrines,  but  insisted  upon  a  more 
faithful  observation  of  the  ancient  law.  He  flourished 
in  the  5th  century  B.C  (551^79).  At  nineteen  yetas 
of  age  he  divoreed  himself  from  his  wife,  after  she  had 
g^ven  birth  to  a  son,  to  devote  himself  to  study  and 
meditation;  and  his  last  days  were  passed  in  a  quiet 
valley,  where  he  retired  with  a  few  of  his  followers. 
He  fasted  quite  frequently,  and  advocated  many  other 
monkish  observances:  such  as  retirement,  contempla- 
tion, and  agricultural  employment.  (See  Schott,  Werhe 
des  chinesischen  Weisen  Kong-Fu-DsU  [HaUe,  1826]. 
Comp.  also  Meng  Tseu,  ed.  Stanislaus  Julien,  hb.  i,  c  5, 
par.  29 ;  c  6,  p.  29 ;  and  article  Confucius.)  Mencius, 
an  apostle  of  Confucius,  who  flourished  in  the  8d  cen- 
tury B.C.,  says,  **  Though  a  man  may  be  wicked,  yet,  if 
he  adjust  his  thoughts,  fast,  and  bathe,  he  maj'  sacri- 

*  There  Is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  deriva. 
tion  of  this  word  and  that  of  asostie  (firom  ^^nuw,  to  «rer- 
eiee,  or  practice  gymnastics). 
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fice  to  God."  (Compare  Johnson,  M<mk$  hrfort  ChrUt, 
their  Spirii  cmd  their  History  [Bost.  1870, 18mo],  ch.  it) 
(4.)  Greek  if ofiocAwflk— The  Hellenic  heathenism  was 
less  serious  and  contemplative,  indeed,  than  the  Orien- 
taL  The  first  monastic  society  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  are  the  PythagortoM  (q.  v.)y  who,  no  doubt, 
are  an  importation  from  Egyptian  or  even  iirom  Indian 
soil  (see  Clement  Alexandrinus,  Stromat^  lib.  iii ;  Ueber^ 
weg,  HiMt,  Pkilas,  i,  42  sq.).  ''  The  mysteries  of  Bac- 
chus and  Ceres  were  copied  after  those  of  Osiris  and 
Isis.  These  latter,  in  some  respects,  resembled  Free- 
masonry more  than  they  did  monastic  orders.  They 
forbade,  however,  all  sensuous  enjoyment,  enjoined  con- 
templation, long-piotracted  silence,  etc  Moreover,  it 
is  probable  that  Pythagoras  found  here  many  of  those 
ascetic  observances  which  he  afterwards  introduced  into 
his  own  order"  (Johnson,  Monki  hrfort  Christ,  p.  87). 
Bunsen  says  that  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  Egyptian 
priests,  as  described  by  Clueremon  and  preserved  by 
Porphyry,  remind  one  of  the  Laws  of  Mann  and  the  Ve- 
das ;  so  that  if  the  conjectures  of  this  Egyptologist  be 
accepted,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  Hellenic  mo- 
nasticism  came  from  the  HindAs  through  the  Egyp- 
tians, unless  the  theory  be  accepted  that  the  Greeks 
borrowed  it  directly  fh)m  the  Indians  during  their  in- 
tercourse in  the  6th  and  6th  centuries  B.C.  But  what- 
ever our  opinion  on  this  point,  certain  it  is  that  more 
than  2000  years  before  Ignatius  Loyola  assembled  the 
nucleus  of  his  great  *'  society''  in  a  subterranean  chapel 
in  the  city  of  Paris  there  was  founded  at  Crotona,  in 
Greece,  an  order  of  monks  whose  principles,  constitu- 
tion, aims,  method,  and  final  end  entitle  them  to  be 
called  the  ^  Pagan  Jesuits"  (see  Zeller,  Pythagoras  u. 
die  PythagorO'Saga,  in  his  Vortrdge  «.  Abhandbtngen 
[Leips.  1865] ;  Johnson,  Monks  before  Christy  p.  87, 88). 
The  extinction  of  Pythagoreanism  (soon  nfta  B.C.  400) 
by  no  means  did  away  with  asceticism  in  Greece.  The 
philosophical  mantle  of  the  Pythagoreans  fell  upon  a 
new  school,  among  whom  Epimenides  and  Plato  are 
usually  reckoned;  and  the  Platonic  view  of  matter  and 
of  bodv  not  onlv  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gnostic  and 
Manichnan  asceticism,  but  had  much  to  do  with  the 
ethics  of  Origen  and  the  Alexandrian  school. 

(5.)  Jewish  Monachisnu^-The  origin  and  extent  of 
Jewish  monasticism  is  shrouded  in  much  uncertainty  and 
doubt.  Tet  it  is  clearly  manifest  from  the  records  that 
have  come  down  to  us  that  Judaism  was  not  altc^ther 
alien  to  asceticism.  As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Moses, 
while  the  Israelites  were  yet  in  the  wiMemess,  a  special 
law  was  made  for  those  who  should  seek  an  ascetic  life ; 
and  the  Nazarites  (q.  v.),  though  they  did  not  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  other  people,  yet  did  set 
themselves  apart  for  special  divine  worship  (Numb,  vi, 
1-21 ;  Judg.  xiii,  6;  1  Sam.  i,  11 ;  Luke  i,  15).  Later, 
in  Palestine,  the  Jews  had  their  Essenes  (q.  v.),  and  in 
Egypt  their  Therapeuia  (q.  v.),  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  these  betray  the  intrusion  of  foreign  ele- 
ments into  the  Mosaic  religion,  and  so  receive  no  men- 
tion in  the  New  Test,  unless  the  allusion  in  Matt,  xix, 
12  refers  to  these  ascetics,  which  is  believed,  however, 
by  only  a  few  Biblical  scholars.  (See,  besides  the  works 
quoted  in  the  article  Essenes,  Zeller,  Griech-Phihs,  vol 
iii,  pt.  ii,  p.  589;  and  TheoL  Jahrb,  1856,  iii,  858 ;  Keim, 
Der  GeschichtUche  Christus  [Zurich,  1865],  p.  15;  Lan- 
gen,  Das  JudeiUhum  in  Pal&kina  zur  Zeit  Christi  [Freib. 
1866],  p.  186.) 

(6.)  Afohammedan  Monachisnu — "  The  two  most  suc- 
cessful religious  impostures,"  says  Cunningham,  ^  which 
the  world  has  yet  seen  are  Buddhism  and  Mohamme- 
danism. Each  creed  owed  its  origin  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  single  individual,  and  each  was  rapidly  propagated 
by  numbers  of  zealous  followers.  But  here  the  parallel 
ends;  for  the  Koran  of  Mohammed  was  addressed 
wholly  to  the  '  passions'  of  mankind,  by  the  promised 
gratification  of  human  desires  both  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next;  while  the  Dharma  of  Sdkya  Muni  was  ad- 
dressed wholly  to  the  'intellect^'  and  sought  to  wean 


mankind  ttom  the  pleasures  and  vanities  of  this  life  br 
pointing  to  the  transitoriness  of  all  human  enjoyment. 
.  .  .  The  farmer  propagated  his  religion  by  the  merci- 
less edge  of  the  sword;  the  latter  by  the  persnarive 
voice  of  the  missionary.  The  sanguinary  career  of  the 
Islamite  was  lighted  by  the  lurid  flames  of  burning  cit- 
ies; the  peaceful  progress  of  the  Buddhist  was  iDomi- 
nated  by  the  cheerful  faces  of  the  ack  in  noonastic  hos- 
pitals [for  the  crippled,  the  deformed,  the  destitute], 
and  by  the  happy  smiles  of  travellers  reposing  in  Dhar- 
mas&las  by  the  road-side.  The  one  was  the  persooift- 
cation  of  bodily  activity  and  material  enjoyment;  the 
other  was  the  genius  of  corporeal  abstinence  and  intel- 
lectual contemphition"  {Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  58, 54).  These 
words  of  Cunningham  may  apply  to  the  early  histoiy 
of  the  two  religions,  but  they  are  hardly  in  place  in 
their  history  of  more  modem  times.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  Mohammedanism  was  the  rdigion  of  the  swoid, 
but,  its  conquests  over,  it  has  studied  the  religions  of 
the  worid,  and  to-day  Islam  embodies  much  from  eveiy 
creed  in  the  universe.  Its  founder  had  been  especial- 
ly careful  to  rigidly  exclude  monastidsm,  and  himself 
declared  ^no  numcuJ^ism  in  Islam,"  yet  to-day  iht 
dervishes  of  the  East  are  to  be  met  almost  wboerer 
Islam  has  its  adherents.  See  Dervishes.  Celibacy 
is  not  likely  to  get  a  great  hold  in  Mohammedan  na- 
tions, but  ascetic  practices,  hermitage,  and  mendicancy 
prevail  to  a  large  extent  among  them.  Mr.  BnJIber,  in 
his  Fathers  of  the  Desert  (N.  T.  1850,  2  vols.,  a  w«k 
popular  in  form,  and  fuU  of  valuable  and  curioos  infor- 
mation), has  furnished  an  extended  description  of  Mo- 
hammedan monasticism,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  Christians  derived  it  largely  fix>m  theoo,  who, 
in  turn,  borrowed  from  the  Buddhists  (see  vol.  i,  ch.  ii-ix) ; 
but  such  a  view  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  great 
place  of  the  phenomenon  in  history,  and  would,  moce> 
over,  stamp  as  heretics  many  of  the  Christian  fatheis 
who  were  among  the  greatest  and  best  representatives 
both  East  and  West  (See  below.)  The  probability  is 
that  monachism,  so  far  as  it  exists  in  the  Mohammedan 
world,  was  introduced  either  direct  from  the  heathen 
worid  around  it,  or  came  from  the  Christians  of  the  Post- 
Nicene  age,  especially  the  churches  of  Africa,  and  Egypt 
in  particular. 

II.  Christian  Monachism, — 1.  Origin  <if  Monasticism 
in  the  Church, — The  advocates  of  Christian  monasti- 
cism claim  for  it  an  evangelical  origin.  They  think  they 
find  at  once  its  justification  and  primitive  form  in  the 
Gospel  exhortation  to  voluntary  poverty  (the  instance 
in  which  Christ  charged  the  rich  young  man  to  sell  all 
he  had,  that,  as  a  follower  of  his,  he  should  receive  a  hun- 
dred-fold more,  **  with  persecution," Matt,  xix,  21).  ''But 
this  monastic  interpretation  of  primitive  Christianity,* 
as  Dr.  Schaff  has  well  said,  *'  mistakes  a  few  incidental 
points  of  outward  resemblance  for  essential  identity, 
measures  the  spirit  of  Christianity  by  some  isolated  pas- 
sages, instead  of  explaining  the  latter  from  the  former, 
and  is  upon  the  whole  a  miserable  emaciation  and  cari- 
cature. The  Gospel  makes  upon  all  men  virtually  the 
same  moral  demand,  and  knows  no  distinction  of  a  if- 
ligion  for  the  masses  and  another  for  the  few."  Mona- 
chism, in  this  light,  is  at  variance  with  the  pure  spirit 
of  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  it  impels  men,  inrtead  of 
remaining  as  a  salt  to  the  corrupt  world  in  which  they 
live,  outwardly  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  to  boxy  the  tal> 
ent  which  otherwise  they  might  use  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many.  ^  Jesus,  the  model  for  all  believers,  was  neither  a 
coenobite  nor  an  anchoret-,  nor  an  ascetic  of  any  kind,  but 
the  perfect  pattern  man  for  universal  imitation.  There 
is  not  a  trace  of  monkish  austerity  and  ascetic  rigor  in 
his  life  or  precepts,  but  in  all  his  acts  and  words  a  won- 
derful harmony  of  freedom  and  purity,  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive charity  and  spotless  holiness.  He  retired  to 
the  mountains  and  into  solitude,  but  only  temporarilT, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  his  strength  fin'  active 
work.  Amid  the  society  of  his  disciples,  of  both  sexG^ 
with  kindred  and  friends,  in  Cana  and  Bethany,  at  the 
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table  of  publicans  and  ttnnera»  and  in  intercourse  with 
all  daases  of  the  people,  he  kept  himself  unspotted  from 
the  wMfid,  and  transfigured  the  world  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.  His  poverty  and  celibacy  have  nothing  to  do 
with  asceticism,  but  represent,  the  one  the  condesceu- 
sioa  of  his  redeeming  love,  the  other  his  ideal  unique- 
ness and  his  absolutdy  peculiar  relation  to  the  whole 
Church,  which  akme  is  fit  or  worthy  to  be  his  bride. . . . 
The  life  of  the  apoetles  and  primitive  Christians  in  gen- 
eral was  anything  but  a  hermit  life ;  else  had  not  the 
Gospel  spread  so  quickly  to  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman 
world.  Peter  was  married,  and  travelled  with  his  wife 
as  a  missionary.  Paul  assumes  one  marriage  of  the 
clei^  as  a  rule,  and  notwithstanding  his  personal  and 
relative  preference  for  celibacy  in  the  then  oppressed 
conditbn  of  the  Church,  he  is  the  most  zealous  advo- 
cate of  evangelical  freedom,  in  opposition  to  all  legal 
bondage  and  anxious  asceticism.*' 

As  little  as  we  find  in  the  life  of  Christ  or  his  apos- 
tles any  authority  for  the  monastic  life,  so  little  do  we 
find  it  represented  in  the  life  of  primitive  Christians 
generally.  It  is  true  in  the  infant  Church,  for  a  time, 
all  things  were  in  common,  but  even  in  this  community 
of  life,  certainly  the  oldest  or,  rather,  earliest  phase  of 
Christianity,  monasticism  finds  no  authority ;  for  if  It 
had  been  intended  to  serve  as  such,  it  would  have  been 
perpetuated.  It  failed  because  it  was  a  social  impossi- 
bilitv.  **  It  gives  a  beautiful  picture  of  what  Christi- 
anity might  be,  when  all  are  of  one  mind  and  one  spir- 
it;" but  it  was  incompatible  with  the  general  course  of 
human  afEairs,  and  it  ceased  to  be.  While,  therefore, 
not  even  the  Christian  primitive  communism  can  have 
been  the  germ  from  which  monachism  in  the  Church 
etarted,  the  theory  of  the  monastic  institution  may  poe- 
libly  have  been  Uiereby  suggested.  Not  even  the  as- 
ceticism of  the  infant  Church  can  be  made  to  account 
for  this  institution.  Severe  asceticism,  it  is  true,  was  the 
religion  of  thousands  throughout  the  Christian  world, 
bat  those  who  practiced  it  neither  separated  themselves 
from  the  world  nor  from  its  social  and  political-duties. 
They  were  simply  a  standing  memorial  of  the  solemn 
nature  of  the  Christian  baptismal  vow  in  the  heart  of 
the  families  of  the  people.  The  most  rigid  monastic 
rule  could  have  added  neither  severity  to  their  self-dis- 
cipUne  nor  higher  temper  to  their  chastened  spirit  (see 
Keander,  CJL  HitL  ii,  228  sq.). 

But  though  monasticism  was  not  a  form  of  life  that 
sprang  originally  and  purely  out  of  Christianity,  yet 
thoe  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  Christianity  a  new  spirit 
was  infused  into  this  foreign  mode  of  life,  whereby  with 
many  it  became  ennobled  and  converted  into  an  instru- 
ment of  effecting  much  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  effected  by  any  such  mode  of  living.  Unless  this 
view  is  taken,  it  would,  as  Dr.  Schaff  has  well  said, 
''involve  the  entire  ancient  Church,  with  its  greatest 
and  best  representatives  both  East  and  West — its  Atha- 
nasios,  its  Chrysoetom,  its  Jerome,  its  Augustine — in 
apostasy  from  the  faith.**  And,  as  he  aptly  adds,  ^  no 
one  will  now  hold  that  these  men,  who  all  admired  and 
commended  the  monastic  life,  were  antichristian  error- 
i^  and  that  the  few  and  almost  exclusively  negative 
opponents  of  that  asceticism,  as  Jovinian,  Helvidius,  and 
Vigilantius,  were  the  sole  representatives  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Nicene  and  next  following  age**  (comp. 
Kingsley,  Henmttj  p.  14, 15).  We  shall  come  to  con- 
sider the  good  and  evil  influences  in  another  part  of  this 
article.  Here  we  have  to  deal  simply  with  its  origin 
lod  relation  to  primitive  Christianity.  In  the  article 
AscEncisx  it  has  been  shown  that  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  it  and  the  monastic  life,  which  was 
not  known  imtil  the  4th  century.  That  class  of  ascet- 
ic* known  as  HermiU  flourished  probably  as  early  as 
the  age  succeeding  Christ's  stay  on  earth ;  indeed,  it  is 
Wely  possible  that  its  origin  may  be  traced  to  John 
the  Baptist  and  his  surroundings.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  many  in  the  early  Church  who,  with  a  view  to 
more  oompfete  freedom  from  the  cares,  temptations,  and 
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business  of  the  worid,  withdrew  from  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  life,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  natural 
caverns  or  rudely  formed  huts  in  deserts,  forests,  moun- 
tains, and  other  solitary  places.  The  pagan  deprava- 
tion of  manners  must  have  in  no  small  degree  contrib- 
uted to  it.  Then  there  must  naturally  have  been  mul- 
titudes of  outwardly  professing  Christians,  especially  in 
large  cities,  who  sickened  the  heart  of  those  earnest 
souls  whose  spirit  and  disposition  led  to  a  nearness  with 
Christ.  Hence  we  find  that  hermits  are  generally  spoken 
of  as  emanating  from  large  cities,  which  were  seats  of 
corruption,  thereby  indicating  deariy  that  in  the  prim- 
itive Church  the  ascetic  desire  was  prompted  by  man*s 
noblest  impulses.  In  the  writings  of  the  Church  fap 
thers  we  can  trace  these  germs  of  Christian  monachism 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  2d  century.  Thus  writes 
Ricaut,  when  speaking  of  Mount  Athos  {Pretent  State 
of  the  Greek  and  A  rmetdan  Churchee  [A.D.  1678],  p. 
218):  <<  Though  St.  Basil  was  the  first  author  and 
founder  of  the  order  of  Greek  monks,  so  that  before  his 
time  there  could  be  none  who  professed  the  strict  way 
of  living  in  convents  and  religious  societies — I  mean  in 
Greece — ^yet  certainly,  before  his  time,  the  convenience 
of  the  place,  and  the  situation  thereof,  might  invite 
JTermiiee,  and  persons  delighting  in  solitary  devotions, 
of  which  the  world,  in  the  Jirst  and  eecond  century,  did 
abound"  (comp.  Origen,  ip,  ad  Rom,  c  iii;  M5hler, 
Gesch,  d,  Monchthuma  m  «.  ersten  EnUtehung^  etc,  in 
VermucfUe  Schriften,  ii,  165  sq.).  Tet  it  is  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  8d  century,  in  which  falls  the  Decian 
persecution  (A.D.  249-251),  that  there  are  first  brought 
to  light  numerous  instances  of  a  retirement  of  devoted 
Christians  to  the  desert  (comp.  Sozomen,  Hist,  Ecdes, 
lib.  vi,  cap.  43).  But  even  these  hermits  were  not  mo- 
nastics in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  Thev  were 
accustomed  to  live  singly,  each  according  to  his  own 
inclination,  without  any  specific  form  of  union,  and  that 
withm  the  precincts  of  the  Church  to  which  they  sever- 
ally belonged,  unless  personal  safety  required  removal 
to  more  distant  parts.  It  was  reserved  for  the  4th  cen- 
tury— the  very  age  which  gave  state  aid  and  perpetu- 
ity to  Christianity — to  develop  that  branch  of  asceticism 
which  has  ever  since  oontint^  to  flourish  in  a  part  of 
the  Church,  and  to  this  day  figures  in  the  history  of 
Christian  civilization,  sometimes  to  advantage,  and  oft- 
entimes to  great  disadvantage. 

2.  Development  of  Monachism,  —  In  what  has  pre- 
ceded it  is  clearly  foreshadowed  that  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  monastic  institution  was  neither  sud- 
den nor  rapid,  but  that  it  passed  through  several  stages 
before  it  finally  took  the  shape  under  which  it  is  now 
known  to  us.  Dr.  Schaff  distinguishes  foitr  stages 
— the  first  three  complete  in  the  4th  century;  the  re- 
maining one  reaches  maturity  in  the  Latin  Church  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  (a)  The  first  stage  covers  the  ascetic 
life,  neither  organized  nor  separated  from  the  Church. 
It  comes  down  from  the  ante-Nicene  age,  and  is  noticed 
in  the  article  Asceticism  (q.  v.).  In  the  4th  century 
it  took  the  form,  for  the  most  part,  of  either  hermit  or 
coenobite  life,  and  continued  in  the  Church  itself,  espe- 
ciaUy  among  the  clergy,  who  might  be  called  half- 
monks,  (h)  The  second  stage,  which  is  hermit-life  or 
anchoretism  [see  Anachorets],  arose  in  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  century,  gave  asceticism  a  fixed  and  perma- 
nent shape,  and  pushed  it  even  to  external  separation 
from  the  world.  It  took  the  prophets  Elijah  and  John 
the  Baptist  for  its  models,  and  went  beyond  them  (comp. 
Lond,  Qu,  Rev,  April,  1855,  p.  164).  Not  content  with 
partial  and  temporary  retirement  from  common  life, 
which  may  be  united  with  social  intercourse  and  useful 
labors,  the  consistent  anchoret  secluded  himself  fW>m  all 
society,  even  from  kindred  ascetics,  and  came  only  ex- 
ceptionally into  contact  with  human  aflSfurs,  either  to 
receive  the  visits  of  admirers  of  every  class,  especially 
of  the  sick  and  the  needy  (which  were  very  frequent  in 
the  case  of  the  more  celebrated  monks),  or  to  appear  in 
the  cities  on  some  extraordinary  occasion,  as  a  spirit  from 
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another  world.  His  clothing  was  a  hair  shirt  and  a 
wild-beast^s  skin ;  his  food  bread  and  salt;  his  dwelling 
a  cave ;  his  employment  prayer,  affliction  of  the  body, 
and  conflict  with  satanic  powers  and  wild  images  of 
foncy.  They  were,  as  Montalembcrt  says,  ^  naifs  com- 
roe  des  enfants,  et  forts  comme  des  g^^ts;"  though 
Villemain,  forming  a  more  unimpassioned  estimate  of 
monasticism  and  its  results,  says,  *'  De  cette  rude  ^cole 
du  desert  il  sortait  des  grands  hommes  et  des  fous;*" 
heroes  and  madmen  (Mekmges  Ehg,  ChriU  p.  856).  The 
anchorets  maintained  fVom  choice,  after  the  cessation  of 
the  persecutions,  the  seclusion  to  which  they  had  orig- 
inally resorted  as  an  expedient  of  security ;  and  a  later 
development  of  the  same  principle  is  found  in  the  still 
more  remarkable  psychological  phenomenon  of  the  oel- 
ebnted  Pillar  Saints  (q.  v.). 

The  founder  of  the  anchorettc  mode  of  life  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  certain  Paul  of  Thebes,  but  St. 
Anthony  is  generally  looked  upon  as  "the  father  of  mo- 
nasticism" (Neander,  ii,  229) ;  and  though  this  is  per- 
haps going  a  little  too  fiir,  he  must  certainly  be  regarded 
as  the  principal  uifluence  in  the  anchoretic  movement. 
Says  Neander  {CK  Bisf.  ii,  228,  229),  "  In  the  4th  cen- 
tury men  were  not  agreed  on  the  question  as  to  who 
was  to  be  considered  the  founder  of  monasticism,  whether 
Paul  or  Anthony.  If  by  this  was  to  be  understood  the 
individual  from  whom  the  tprtad  of  this  mode  of  life 
proceeded,  the  name  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  lat- 
ter; for  if  Paul  was  the  first  Christian  hermit,  yet  he 
must  have  remained  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  without  the  influence  of  Anthony  would 
have  found  no  followers.  (Before  Anthony,  there  may 
have  been  many  who,  by  inclination  or  by  peculiar  out- 
ward circumstances,  were  led  to  adopt  this  mode  of  life; 
but  they  remained,  at  least,  unknown.)  The  fint  whom 
tradition — ^which  in  this  case,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
entitled  to  little  confidence,  and  much  distorted  by  fa- 
ble— cites  by  name  is  the  above-mentioned  PauL  He 
is  said  to  have  been  moved  by  the  Decian  persecution, 
which  no  doubt  raged  with  peculiar  violence  in  his 
native  land,  the  Thebaid,  in  Upper  Egypt,  to  withdraw 
himself,  when  a  young  man,  to  a  grotto  in  a  remote 
mountain.  By  degrees  he  became  attached  to  the  mode 
of  life  he  had  adopted  at  first  out  of  necessity.  Nour- 
ishment and  clothing  were  supplied  him  by  a  palm-tree 
that  had  sprung  up  near  the  grotto.  Whether  every- 
thing in  this  legend,  or,  if  not  everything,  what  part  of 
it,  b  historically  true,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
According  to  the  tradition,  Anthony  (q.  v.)  . . .  having 
heard  of  Paul,  visited  him,  and  made  him  known  to 
others.  But  as  Athanasius,  in  hb  life  of  Anthony,  b 
wholly  silent  as  to  thb  matter,  which  he  certainly  would 
have  deemed  an  important  circumstance — though  he 
states  that  Anthony  visited  all  ascetics  who  were  expe- 
rienced in  the  spiritual  life — the  story  must  be  dismissed 
as  unworthy  of  credit." 

It  was  really  Anthony  who  gave  to  his  age  a  pattern, 
which  was  seized  with  love  and  enthusiasm  by  many 
hearts  that  longed  after  Christian  perfection,  and  which 
excited  many  to  emulate  it.  Like  Paul,  Anthony  was 
a  native  of  Egypt,  and  being  himself  of  a  noble  family, 
hb  influence  was  considerable,  and  he  persuaded  many 
members  of  the  old  Egyptian  families  to  join  him,  and 
spread  hb  ascetic  views  and  practices  throughout  all 
Egypt;  even  the  deserts  of  thb  country,  to  the  borders 
of  Lybb,  were  sprinkled  with  numerous  anachoretic  so- 
cieties. Hence  the  institution  spread  to  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  Anthony,  indeed,  was  visited  not  only  by 
Egyptian  ascetics,  but  also  by  those  coming  from  Jeru- 
salem (see  Palladii  Lcmnaca^  c  26,  BibUotk,patrum  Pa- 
risiensisj  t,  xiii,  foL  939).  Thus  it  was  that  Anthony, 
"without  any  consciovi  design  of  Ms  owvT  (Neander), 
became  the  founder  of  thb  new  mode  of  Christian  liv- 
ing; for  it  in  truth  happened  of  its  own  accord,  with- 
out any  special  efforts  of  his,  that  persons  of  similar  dis- 
position attached  themselves  to  him,  and,  building  their 
ceUs  around  his,  made  him  their  spiritual  guide  and 


governor,  and  thus  constituted  the  fiivt  societiea  of  Ana* 
chorets,  who  lived  scattered,  in  sin^e  cells  or  hnti, 
united  together  under  one  superior. —  demoofltntiBg, 
moreover,  that  in  monasticism  prevailed  the  same  hw 
as  in  every  other  intellectual  movement.  An  idea 
exists  long  in  a  state  of  free  solution,  till  the  master- 
mind b  revealed,  destined  to  give  it  fixity  and  penm- 
nence;  and  from  that  time  it  becomes  a  nndens  aiooDd 
which  system  gathers  and  crystallizes.  Thus  the  re- 
cluses of  the  desert  continued  to  gain  in  strength  tod 
number  until  gathered  by  Anthony ;  the  connecting  ik 
being  a  triple  vow  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  manual  la- 
bor for  the  common  good.  Thenceforth  the  attention 
of  Christendom  was  attracted  to  the  Thebaid ;  all  who 
needed  it  found  there  an  asylum.  But  it  was,  after  aB, 
only  for  the  East,  and  not  for  the  world.  Christianity 
had  proved  itself  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all ;  thb  form 
of  asceticbm  could  prevail  only  where  the  dimate  £i- 
vored  a  hermit's  life.  It  was  too  eccentric  and  unpno- 
tical  for  the  West,  and  hence  less  f^ooit  there,  espe> 
daily  in  the  rougher  climates.  To  Uie  female  sex  it 
was  entirely  unsuited.  An  order  of  widows^  empkiyed  in 
charitable  works,  and  supported  finom  the  oHerings  of  the 
faithful,  was  apparently  one  of  the  primitive  institoticiH 
of  the  apostles  (Lea,  Celibacy y  p.  100);  yet  they  were  not 
separated  fVom  the  world,  but  moved  in  it.  See  Dea- 
conesses. There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  class  of  hermits,  the 
SarahaUes  (q.  v.)  in  Egypt,  and  the  Rhemtobotks  (q.  v.) 
in  Syria;  but  their  quarrelsomeness,  occasional  inteu- 
perance,  and  opposition  to  the  clergy  brought  them  into 
ill-repute. 

(r)  The  third  step  in  the  progress  of  the  monastic 
life  brings  us  to  (kmtobitiim  or  cloitter  Kfr — monasti- 
dsm  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  The  toccsd- 
ties  of  the  religions  life  itself— as  the  attendance  st 
public  worship,  the  participation  of  the  sacrameots, 
the  desire  for  mutual  instruction  and  edificadon — nat- 
urally enough  led  gradually  to  modifications  of  the 
degree  and  of  the  nature  of  the  solitnde.  First  cstine 
the  simplest  form  of  common  life,  which  sought  lo 
combine  the  personal  seclusion  of  individaals  with  the 
common  exercise  of  all  the  public  duties ;  an  a^qgiegi- 
tion  of  separate  cells  into  the  same  district,  called  by 
the  name  Laiwra^  with  a  common  church,  in  which  all 
assembled  for  prayer  and  public  worahip.  From  the 
union  of  the  common  life  with  personal  solitude  u  de- 
rived the  name  ocmodtte,  i.  e.  common  life,  by  which 
thb  class  of  monks  is  distingubhed  from  the  strict  sol- 
itaries, as  the  anchorets  or  eremites.  In  this,  too,  is 
involved,  in  addition  to  the  obligations  of  poverty  sad 
chastity,  which  were  vowed  by  the  andnneta,  a  third 
obligation  of  obedience  to  a  superior,  which,  in  coo- 
Junction  with  the  two  former,  has  ever  been  held  to 
constitute  the  essence  of  the  religious  or  monastic  life. 

See  MONASTERT. 

Like  all  the  other  ascetic  institutions,  the  monastic 
life  also  found  its  home  in  Egypt.  The  coontry  was 
certainly  favorable  to  the  production  and  expansion 
of  just  such  an  institution.  "  The  land  where  Orien- 
tal and  Grecbn  literature,  philosophy,  and  religion, 
Chrbtian  orthodoxy  and  Gnostic  heresy,  met  both  in 
friendship  and  in  hostility,"  was  in  every  way  adapted 
to  be  "the  native  land*'  of  the  monastic  lifis.  We  mar 
add  also  that  "monasticbm  was  favored  and  piomotnl 
here  by  climate  and  geographic  features,  by  the  oasif- 
like  seclusion  of  the  countr}-,  by  the  bold  contrast  of 
barren  deserts  with  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile,  by 
the  superstition,  the  contempbtive  turn,  and  the  pas- 
sive endurance  of  the  national  character,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Therapeuts,  and  by  the  moral  principles 
of  the  Alexandrian  fathere;  especially  by  Origen't 
theory  of  a  higher  and  lower  morality,  and  of  the  merit 
of  voluntary  poverty  and  celibacy."  Even  back  in 
the  days  of  JElbn  we  are  told  by  him  that  the  Egyp- 
tians bear  the  most  exquisite  torture  withont  a  mur- 
mur, and  would  rather  be  tormented  to  death  than 
compromise  truth.     Such  natures,  once  seised  with 
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reUgions  enthoaiasiii,  were  certainly  very  eminently 
qualified  for  saints  of  the  desert.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  monastic  life  soon  gained  general  fiivor.  Pa- 
cAoMMit  (29i-d48),  a  disciple  of  Anthony,  is  recognised 
as  the  founder  of  tbis  peculiar  ascetic  life.  Palla- 
dias,  himself  a  oonyert  in  these  early  days  to  this  in- 
ititotion,  furnishes  an  account  of  its  progress  in  con- 
nection with  an  account  of  its  author,  which  Neander 
thus  presents :  "  Pachomius,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  centuiy,  when  a  young  man,  after  having  obtained 
his  release  firom  the  military  service  into  which  he 
had  been  forced,  attached  himself  to  an  aged  hermit, 
with  whom  he  passed  twelve  years  of  his  life.  Here 
he  felt  the  impulse  of  Christian  love,  which  taught  him 
that  he  ought  not  to  live  merely  so  as  to  promote  his 
own  grow&  to  perfection,  but  to  seek  also  the  salva- 
tion of  his  brethren.  He  supposed — unless  this  is  a 
decoration  of  the  legend — that  in  a  vision  he  heard 
the  voice  of  an  angel  giving  utterance  to  the  call  in 
his  own  breast — it  was  the  divine  will  that  he  should 
be  an  instrument  for  the  good  of  bis  brethren,  by  reo- 
oDcfling  them  to  God  {Vita  Patkonu  §  15).  On  Ta- 
bennc,  an  island  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt,  be- 
twixt the  Nomes  of  Tenthyra  and  Thebes,  he  founded 
a  society  of  monks,  which  during  the  lifetime  of  Pa- 
chomios  himself  numbered  three  thousand,  and  after- 
wards seven  thousand  members;  and  thus  went  on 
incfeasing  until,  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century,  it 
could  reckon  within  its  rules  fifty  thousand  monks 
{Lannaea,  vi,  1,  c.  909 ;  also  c.  88,  foL  957;  Hierony- 
ni  PmfaL  m  regulam  Paekomii,  §  7)."  We  are  told 
that  when  Athanasius  visited  Pachomius  three  thou- 
aand  monks  passed  before  him  in  procession,  chanting 
hymns,  and  exhibiting  practical  inroofiB  of  direct  piety 
nnder  the  monastic  rule.  Nor  was  the  new  movement 
confined  to  the  Tabenns  region.  The  development  in 
the  Kitrian  and  Thebaid  deserts  was  equally  rapid ; 
80  that  Rufinus  (K  Pair,  ii,  7)  afiSrms  that  the  monas- 
tic population  of  Egypt  equalled  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns.  In  the  single  district  of  Nitria,  we  are  told, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  fifty  monasteries  (Sozomen, 
£eekt»Hitt,  vi,  81),  and  the  civil  authorities  even  found 
it  expedient  to  place  restrictions  on  their  excessive 
nuIUplication.  Neither  was  the  movement  confined  to 
Egypt  Arabia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  more  especially 
the  region  of  Mount  Sinai,  soon  swarmed  with  recluses, 
and  were  thickly  studded  with  monasteries.  *'  We 
daily  receive  monks,**  says  Jerome  (846-420),  writing 
at  Bethlehem,  '*from  India,  and  Persia,  and  Ethiopia." 
The  entire  BUutem  Church  gave  this  practice  confi- 
dence, and  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  Church — as 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (329-889),  BasU  the  Great  (828- 
879),  and  the  golden-tongned  Chrysostom  (842-407)— 
heoune  its  enthusiastic  admirers  and  promoters.  Nor 
did  the  desert  remain  the  home  of  the  new  life.  Mo- 
nastic institutions  were  soon  transplanted  to  the  towns, 
and  in  agitated  times  these  places  became  safe  bouses 
of  refuge  from  the  troubles  of  the  world.  Indeed,  it 
most  be  conceded  by  all  honest  students  of  early  eccle- 
siastical history  that  the  example  of  the  monasticism 
of  the  early  Eastern  Church  had  a  powerful  influence 
in  forwardling  the  progress  of  Christianity ;  although 
it  it  also  certain  that  the  admiration  which  it  excited 
occasionally  led  to  its  natural  consequence  among  the 
members,  by  eliciting  a  spirit  of  pride  and  ostentation, 
•nd  by  provoking,  sometimes  to  fiinatical  excesses  of 
•naterity,  sometimes  to  hypocritical  simulations  of 
rigor.  The  abuses  which  arose,  even  in  the  early 
•tages  of  monachism,  are  deplored  by  the  very  fethers 
who  are  most  doquent  in  their  praises  of  the  institu- 
tion itsell  These  abuses  prevailed  chiefly  in  a  class 
of  monlu  called  8arab<dte9  (q.  v.),  who  lived  in  small 
communities  of  throe  or  four,  and  sometimes  led  a 
vandering  and  irregular  life.  Yet  ttiough  many  took 
txceptkm  to  any  abuses  growing  out  of  the  institution, 
btt  few  were  found,  like  Jovinian,  to  assail  the  princi- 
ple.   And  even  emperors,  as,  e.  g.,  Yalens  and  his  suc- 


cessors, sought  in  vain  to  arrest  the  too  rapid  increase 
of  monachism.  A  picture  is  drawn  by  Theodoret,  in 
his  BeUgUus  Histories^  ot  the  rigor  and  mortification 
practiced  in  some  of  the  greater  monasteries,  which 
goes  fer  to  explain  the  assertion  of  Protestant  writers 
that  the  monks  were  commonly  zealots  in  religion; 
and  that  much  of  the  bitterness  of  the  religious  contro- 
versies of  the  East  was  due  to  their  unrestrained  zeal ; 
and  that  the  opinions  which  led  to  these  controversies 
originated  for  the  most  part  among  the  theologians  of 
the  cloisters.  (Most  famous  among  these  was  an  or- 
der called  Acctmeta  [Gr.  tUepUu^  fh)m  their  main- 
taining the  public  services  of  the  Church  day  and  night 
without  interruption.    See  Imagb-wobship  ;  Momo- 

PHYSriES;  MONOTHELITBS ;  NSSTOBIANS.) 

Under  the  growing  influence  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors, the  Eastern  Church,  and  with  it  Eastern  mon- 
achism, lost  all  vitality  and  became  petrified.  No 
attempts  were  made  to  revive  its  declining  vigor  by 
creating  new  organizations,  and  though  there  have 
indeed  been  occasional  examples  of  splendid  benevo- 
lence in  Oriental  monachism,  these  are  after  all  iso- 
lated instances.  '*  As  a  general  rule,"  says  Stanley, 
'*  there  has  arisen  in  the  East  no  society  like  the  Bene- 
dictines (see  below),  held  in  honor  wherever  literature 
or  civilization  has  spread;  no  charitable  orders,  like 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  which  carry  light  and  peace  in 
the  darkest  haunts  of  sufllering  humanity  "  {Ecutem 
Churchy  p.  114).  Traditionally  all  the  Eastern  monks 
have  followed  up  to  the  present  day  the  so-called  rule 
of  Pachomius,  or,  as  they  prefer,  of  St.  Anthony.  They 
remain  numerous  in  all  the  Eastern  churches,  and 
some  of  their  establishments,  as  the  convents  of  Mount 
Atbos,  are  still  celebrated  for  their  literary  treasures 
or  political  influence  [see  Monks,  Eastern]  ;  but  they 
have  ceased  to  be  powerful  agencies  of  religious  influ- 
ence. This  is  of  course  easily  to  be  accounted  for  on 
general  principles.  The  Eastern  Church  is  by  us  of 
the  West  recognised  as  ttaUonary  and  immutable^  while 
our  own  motto  is  progreu  aadJUxitility.  Hence  ac- 
tive life  is,  on  the  strict  Eastern  theory,  an  abuse  of 
the  system.  And  while  the  monastic  Ufe,  as  we  shall 
presently  examine  it  in  detail,  in  the  Western  world  is 
characterized  by  literary  and  agricultural  activity,  the 
Eastern  monks,  whether  in  Egypt  or  Greece,  have  al- 
ways passed  a  passive  life,  turning  aside,  and  that  only 
occasionally,  simply  to  secure  the  necessaries  for  their 
subsistence.  Some  monks,  it  is  true,  devoted  a  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  mechanical  trades,  among  which 
we  find  ship-building',  and  to  agriculture ;  but  aJl  their 
occupations  and  rules  were  after  all  design^  to  over- 
come the  desires  of  the  body,  and  to  make  it  a  willing 
servant  and  instrument  of  the  soul  in  its  excessive  re- 
ligious aspirations.  Annihilation  of  individualism  was 
aimed  at,  in  order  to  be  wholly  possessed  and  owned 
by  God.  The  wildest  individuial  excesses  of  a  Bruno 
or  a  Dunstan  seem  poor  beside  the  authorized  national, 
we  may  almost  say  imperial,  adoration  of  the  pillar 
saints  of  the  East.  Thus  also,  e.  g.,  amid  all  the  con- 
troversies of  the  5th  century,  on  one  religious  subject 
the  conflicting  East  maintained  its  unity — in  the  rever- 
ence of  the  hermit  on  the  pillar.  The  West  certainly 
has  never  had  a  Simeon  Stylites  (q.  v.). 

It  is  clearly  apparent,  then,  to  the  careftil  student 
of  ecclesiastical  history  that  monasticism  proper,  in 
its  first  stage,  was  developed  in  the  Eastern  Chuocb. 
But  we  ehf^  see  presently  that  monasticism  was  ear- 
ly transplanted  to  the  West  also.  We  will  see  it, 
however,  in  a  modified  form,  really  constituting  the 
fourth  and  last  stage  of  asceticism,  or  the  second  stSjge 
of  monasticism  proper.  Before  we  pass  to  its  consid- 
eration, it  may  not  he  amiss  to  regard  here  the  third 
stage  in  its  relation  to  the  other  two  that  preceded  it. 
Pachondus  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  was  originally  a 
hermit.  It  will  be  fbund  upon  examination  that  all 
other  ascetics  who  are  maiked  as  the  most  celebrated 
order-founders  of  later  days  were  also  originally  her- 
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niits.  Cloister  life,  indeed,  is  a  regular  organization 
of  the  ascetic  life  on  a  social  basis,  recognising  as  it 
does,  at  least  in  a  measure,  the  social  element  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  representing  it  in  a  narrower  sphere 
secluded  fh>m  the  larger  world.  Hence  hermit  life 
led  to  cloister  life,  and  the  cloister  life  became  not  only 
a  refhge  for  the  spirit  weary  of  the  world,  but  also  in 
many  ways  a  school  for  practical  life  in  the  Church. 
We  must  certainly  confess  that  it  formed  the  transi- 
tion fh>m  isolated  to  social  Christianity;  for  it  con- 
sists in  an  association  of  a  number  of  anchorets  of  the 
same  sex  for  mutual  advancement  in  ascetic  holiness. 
The  coenobites,  living  somewhat  according  to  the  laws 
of  civilization,  under  one  roof;  and  under  a  superin- 
tendent or  abbot,  divide  their  time  between  common 
devotions  and  manual  labor,  and  devote  their  surplus 
provisions  to  charity ;  except  the  mendicant  monks, 
who  themselves  live  by  alms. 

In  this  modified  form  monasticism  became  available 
to  the  female  sex,  to  which  the  solitary  desert  life  was 
utterly  impracticable ;  and  with  the  cloisters  of  monks 
there  appear  at  once  cloisters  also  of  nuns.  Antho- 
ny and  Pachomius,  we  are  told  by  their  biographers, 
were  tended  by  their  sisters ;  Ammonins  by  his  wife ; 
and  crowds  of  heroic  women  confided  their  honor  to 
the  wilderness  rather  than  to  the  caprices  of  fortune 
in  times  of  trouble.  Hence  this  germ  of  nunneries 
developed  their  growth  even  as  rapidly  as  the  monas- 
teries, and,  though  the  cause  no  longer  exists,  cloisters 
for  female  ascetics  abound  to  this  day  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West.     See  Nuhneribs. 

(d)  Fourth  Stctge  of  Moncuticiim, — The  same  social 
impulse,  finally,  which  produced  monastic  congrega- 
tions, led  afterwards  to  monastic  orders,  unions  of  a 
number  of  cloisters  under  one  rule  and  a  common  gov- 
ernment. In  this,  the  fourth  and  last  stage,  monasti- 
cism presents  itself  in  the  West,  and  played  no  little 
part,  we  gladly  confess,  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  advancement  of  learning,  becoming  in  one 
sense  even  the  cradle  of  the  German  Reformation 
(comp.  Schaff,  Ch,  Hist,  il,  158, 176). 

We  have  seen  above  that  Athanasius,  one  of  the 
Western  Church  fathers,  was  in  the  East,  and  enjoyed 
a  personal  association  with  Anthony  and  Pachomius. 
When  Athanasius  returned  to  Rome  (about  A.D.  841), 
he  determined  to  introduce  the  practice  of  the  monas- 
tic life  into  the  Western  Church.  He  lirought  home 
with  him  some  Egyptian  monks  for  the  purpose  of  ini- 
tiating the  Romans,  and  in  order  to  exhibit  to  them  liv- 
ing evidence  of  the  sanctifying  principles  of  the  new 
'*religio."  Their  uncouth  and  savage  appearance, 
however,  excited  disgust  and  ridicule,  and  for  a  time 
the  effurt  failed.  But  Athanasius,  in  nowise  discon- 
certed, published  a  biographical  account  of  St.  Antho- 
ny, which,  being  early  translated  into  Latin,  had  great 
influence  on  the  people.  Besides,  respectable  bishops 
of  the  West,  who  had  been  banished  to  the  East  dur- 
ing the  Arian  controversies,  brought  back  with  them, 
on  their  return,  an  enthusiasm  for  the  monastic  life. 
In  Rome  especially  the  feeling  of  ridicule  gave  way 
to  enthusiastic  admiration,  and  men  and  women  of  rank 
were  impelled  by  the  ascetic  spirit  which  was  spread 
by  Jerome  (846-420)  during  his  residence  in  that  city 
to  retire  from  the  great  world,  in  which  they  had  shone, 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  monastic  life.  Patri- 
cians, rich  merchants,  and  men  of  letters  adopted  the 
distinctive  dress  of  the  anchorite,  and  with  it  the  three 
self-denying  vows  of  the  ascetic  life.  Senators  and 
matrons  transformed  their  palaces  and  country-seats, 
ynias,  bearing  the  names  of  Gracchus,  Scipio,  Camil- 
lus,  and  Marcellus,  were  converted  by  the  represent- 
atives of  these  great  names  into  monasteries  (the  ru- 
ins of  the  Anician  palace,  of  vast  extent,  were  still  to. 
be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  at  the  gate  of 
Nursia  [comp.  Montalembert,  ii,  8] ;  and  the  family 
from  whence  it  had  its  name  is  renowiied  in  the  annals 
cf  monasticism  ae  the  stock  of  which  Benedict  and 


Gregory  the  Great  were  descendants).  From  Rome 
the  movement  spread  through  the  provincea,  and  es- 
tablished itself  in  the  Isles  of  the  Mediterranean ;  chief- 
ly through  the  energetic  action  of  Eoaebloa  of  Vercelli, 
who,  like  Athanasius,  had  obtained  a  temporaiy  rest- 
ing-place in  the  Thebaid  when  driven  from  Ms  see. 
Men  possessing  such  great  influence  as  Ambrose  of  Mi- 
lan, John  Cnrianns,  Martin  of  Tours,  the  presbyter 
Jerome  (q.  v.),  also  contributed  subsequently,  in  the 
course  of  the  4th  century,  still  further  to  awaken  and 
diffuse  this  tendency  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  Italy 
and  in  Gaul. 

Everywhere  the  institution  now  spread  rapidly,  in 
the  same  general  forms  in  which  the  monasteries  were 
built  up  in  the  East.    Pachomius  had  started  some  of 
these  and  given  them  monastic  shape,  but  it  was  re> 
served  for  Basil  the  Great  (828-^9)  to  give  perfect 
organization  to  the  vast  army  of  monks,  and  to  bind 
them  by  a  formal  vow  of  chastity,  poverty  (involving 
the  duty  of  self-support  by  manual  labor),  and  obe£- 
ence  to  authority.     But  even  Basil's  work  waa  vague 
and  desultory,  and  St.  Augustine  was  not  a  little  tried 
in  his  endeavors  to  diffuse  monasticism  in  North  Afiiet 
and  Italy.     He  condemned  the  idleness  of  the  monks, 
ever  fearing  the  danger  which  would  spring  from  af- 
fording too  great  freedom  to  men  who  had  been  aocos- 
tomed  to  severe  corporeal  labor  and  to  rigid  restraint 
Many  there  were  who  would  be  right  weU  disposed  to 
exchange  a  needy,  sorrowful,  and  Uborioua  life  for  one 
tree  f^om  all  care,  exempt  fk^m  labor,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being  looked  up  to  with 
universal  respect    Those  who  discarded  the  obUgation 
to  manual  labor  ventured,  in  defending  (heir  princi- 
ples, to  pervert  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
When  that  precept  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  2  Thess.  fii, 
12  waa  objected  to  tiiem,  they  appealed,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  th<Me  misconceived  passages  in  the  Sermon  ob 
the  Mount  in  which  all  care  for  the  wants  of  tiie  mor- 
row, hence  all  labor  to  acquire  the  means  of  sustenance 
for  the  morrow,  were  forbidden.     Christian  perfection 
was  made  to  consist  in  this — ^that  men  should  expect, 
without  laboring  for  their  support,  to  be  provided  fior 
by  the  hand  of  God,  like  the  fowb  of  the  air.    This 
precept  of  Christ,  they  contended,  Paul  could  not  mean 
to  contradict ;  the  laboring,  accordingly,  as  well  as  the 
eating,  in  those  words  of  Paul,  must  be  understood  not 
in  the  literal,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense — as  referring  to 
the  obligation  of  communicating  the  nourishment  oi 
the  divine  Word,  which  men  had  themselves  recdved, 
to  ethers  also — an  example  of  the  perversion  of  Script- 
ure worthy  to  be  noticed.     But  not  only  Augustine- 
other  friends  of  monasticism  soon  came  to  apprdiend 
the  obstacles  likely  to  face  Christian  activity,  and  a 
Church  Council,  that  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451),  fbnnd  it 
necessary  to  pass  canons  for  the  regulation  of  monks. 
Tet  these  changes  could  aflf^  only  the  East,  the  West 
having  no  part  in  its  deliberations,  and  haHng  as  its 
representatives  only  four  papal  legates.    Hence,  whfle 
in  the  East  some  provisions  were  made  for  the  safety 
of  Christian  asceticism,  in  the  garb  of  monasticism, 
the  Western  Church  was  constantiy  and  considerably 
modifying  the  Eastern  practices,  until  the  relaxations 
of  Western  monastics  threatened  apostasy  and  hereby 
unlimited.    The  inmates  of  diflftsrent  cells  under  the 
same  head  varied  in  their  observance,  each  recluse  re- 
taining his  accustomed  usage  when  admitted  into  the 
community.    And,  in  truth,  no  rule  could  weU  be  uni- 
versal.    In  Gaul  the  monks  declaimed  against  the  se- 
vere rule  of  fasting  imported  fh>m  the  East     A  disci- 
pline that  was  practicable  under  a  burning  Syrian  son 
required  modification  to  suit  the  colder  latitude  of 
Gaul.     Discontent  and  laxity  were  taking  hold  erery- 
where,  and  monachism  would  perhaps  have  been  una- 
l)le  to  withstand  the  destructive  influences  which,  ia 
this  and  the  following  times,  were  spreading  far  sod 
wide ;  and  the  irregularities  prevailing  in  the  spirit- 
ual order  would  have  become  more  widely  diffused  in 
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Western  monachism,  which  had  a  still  laxer  constitu- 
tion, had  not  a  remarluble  man  introduced  into  the 
monastic  life  a  more  settled  order  and  a  more  rigid 
discipline,  and  given  it  the  shaping  and  direction  of  a 
hiemrchical  religious  order,  hj  which  it  became  so  influ- 
ential an  instrument  to  Christianity,  particularly  for  the 
conversion  and  the  culture  of  rude  nations  (Neander, 
ii,  259).    This  remarkable  man  was  Benedict^  an  Ital- 
ian monk  of  tlie  early  part  of  the  6th  century.     His 
religions  mlea  were  at  first  intended  and  framed  mere- 
ly for  the  government  of  the  convent  Monte  Cassino 
(q.  v.),  over  which  he  presided,  but  they  afterwards  were 
sdoptod  by  or  forced  upon  a  very  great  number  of 
monasteries.     His  rule  was  founded  on  tliat  of  Pacho- 
mios,  though  in  many  respects  it  deviated  fh>m  it. 
His  great  object  seems  to  have  been  to  render  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  monks  milder,  their  establishment  more 
solid,  and  their  manners  more  regular  than  those  of 
other  monastic  establishments.    *  *  Benedict, ' '  says  Ne- 
ander, "aimed  to  counteract  the  licentious  life  of  the 
irregolar  monks — who  roamed  about  the  country,  and 
spread  a  corrupting  influence  both  on  manners  and  on 
religion — by  the  introduction  of  a  severer  discipline 
and  spirit  of  order.*'    The  dominant  principles  of 
Benedict's  rule  are  obedience  and  labor;  being  ad- 
ministrative rather  than  creative  in  its  origin,  and  pre- 
supposing the  existing  rules  of  chastity  and  poverty. 
The  fcnnder  speaks  of  his  rule  as  merely  a  l>eginning, 
a  tentative  ordinance—"  Hanc  minimam  inchoationis 
regulam,"  etc.  (c.  78).    The  principal  of  every  estab- 
lishment was  enjoined  to  take  coonsel,  either  of  the 
whole  house  in  capitular  assembly,  or  of  the  decanal 
body  chosen  from  the  different  decades  of  the  communi- 
tj.  A  candidate  for  the  novitiate  was  long  kept  with- 
oat  the  walls  to  try  his  constancy.     When  admitted 
within,  he  was  placed  for  two  months  under  the  tuition 
and  surveillance  of  an  experienced  monk,  and  warned 
dally  with  respect  to  the  hardships  and  discipline  of  the 
monastery.    If  the  novice  still  wished  to  take  the  vow, 
the  laws  of  the  society  were  read  over  to  him,  and  per- 
mission given  him  to  return  to  the  world  if  he  so 
l^eased.    The  same  opportunity  was  three  times  re- 
peated daring  the  year  of  novitiate,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
oommunity.     The  sixty-three  heads  under  which  the 
rule  is  arranged  refer  to  the  relative  duties  of  the 
principal  and  subordinate  members — divine  worship, 
discipline,  household  economy,  and  various  ordinances 
refeiring  to  hospitality,  missions,  nursing,  etc.    The 
prescribed  dress  was  in  all  probability  that  which  had 
always  been  adopted  by  recluses,  for  it  is  almost  the 
same  coarse  garb  as  that  which  Columella  (jDe  He  Rus- 
ticoj  xi,  1)  recommends  for  the  farm  serf  in-all  kinds  of 
weather.    The  whole  time  of  the  monks  of  his  order  he 
directed  to  be  divided  between  prayer,  reading,  the  ed- 
ocatbn  of  youth,  and  other  pious  and  learned  labors. 
AH  who  entered  his  order  were  obliged  to  promise 
when  they  were  received  as  novitiates,  and  to  repeat 
their  promise  when  they  were  admitted  as  full  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  that  they  would  in  no  respect  and 
<m  no  account  attempt  to  change  or  add  to  the  rules 
which  he  had  instituted.     Doubtless  aware  that  the 
ascetic  severity  of  many  of  the  monastic  orders  in  the 
East  was  unsuited  to  the  rude  men  of  the  West,  and 
also  to  the  more  unfriendly  climate,  Benedict  did  not 
require  of  his  monks  many  of  the  mortifications  which 
were  sometimes  imposed  upon  those  of  the  East,  and 
aflowed  them  several  indulgences  which  were  there 
sometimes  forbidden.     His  rule  was  consequently  em- 
braced by  nearly  all  the  monks  of  the  West.    In  some 
of  the  more  isolated  churches,  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
Britain,  it  would  seem  that  the  reformations  of  St. 
Benedict  were  not  introduced  until  a  late  period ;  and 
in  the  churches  of  that  country,  as  well  as  those  of  Ire- 
land, tiiey  were  a  subject  of  considerable  controversy. 
Benedict  admitted  both  the  learned  and  unlearned 
into  his  order ;  it  was  the  duty  of  the  first  to  assist 


at  the  choir,  of  the  latter  to  attend  to  the  household 
economy  and  temporal  concerns  of  the  monastery. 
At  this  period,  it  may  be  observed,  the  recitation  of 
the  divine  office  at  the  choir  (as  it  is  called  by  the 
Roman  Catholics)  was  confined  to  the  monks ;  after- 
wards it  was  established  as  the  duty  of  all  priests, 
deacons,  and  sub-deacons.  The  Benedictines  at  first 
admitted  none  into  their  order  who  were  not  well  in- 
structed how  to  perform  it ;  but  it  was  not  necessar}' 
that  they  should  be  priests,  or  even  in  holy  orders. 
Afterwards  many  were  admitted  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  du^  of  the  choir ;  they  were  employed  in  meni- 
al duties :  hence  the  introduction  of  Lay  Brotken  into 
the  Benedictine  order.  When  first  introduced,  they 
were  not  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  monastic  es- 
tablishment, but  as  merely  attached  and  subordinate 
to  it;  but  in  course  of  time  both  the  order  and  the 
Church  acknowledged  them  to  be,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  professed  religious.  All  other  religious 
orders,  both  men  and  women,  following  the  example 
of  the  Benedictines,  liave  admitted  lay  brothers  and 
sisters.  In  1822  the  Council  of  Vienna  ordered  all 
monks  to  enter  into  the  order  of  priesthood.  The 
monks  of  Yallombrosa,  in  Tuscany,  are  the  first  among 
whom  lay  brothers  are  found  under  that  appellation. 
See  Lat  Brother  ;  Pbiesthood.  One  of  the  most 
important  modifications  of  monachism  in  the  West, 
it  will  be  noticed  by  the  careful  reader,  regarded 
the  nature  of  the  occupation  in  which  the  monks  were 
to  be  engaged  during  the  times  not  directiy  devoted 
to  prayer,  meditation,  or  other  spiritual  exercises. 
In  the  East,  manual  labor  formed  the  chief,  if  not  the 
sole  external  occupation  prescribed  to  the  monks ;  it 
being  held  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  for  each 
individual  the  main  business  of  life  was  the  sanctifica^ 
tion  of  his  own  soul.  In  the  West,  besides  the  labor 
of  the  hands,  mental  occupation  was  also  prescribed, 
not,  it  is  true,  for  all,  but  for  those  for  whom  it  was  es- 
pecially calculated.  From  an  early  period,  therefore, 
the  convents  of  the  West  became  schools  of  learning, 
and  training-houses  for  the  clergy  and  the  missionary. 
At  a  later  period,  most  monasteries  possessed  a  scrip' 
iorium^  or  writing-room,  in  which  the  monks  were  em- 
ployed in  the  transcription  of  MSS. ;  and  though  much 
of  the  work  so  done  was,  as  might  naturally  be  expect- 
ed, in  the  department  of  sacred  learning,  yet  it  is  to 
the  scholars  of  the  cloister  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
most  of  those  masterpieces  of  ancient  classic  literature 
which  have  reached  our  age  (comp.,  however,  Leckey, 
Hist.  Europ,  Morals,  ii,  220  sq.).  Ihence  also  went 
out  those  who  became  founders  of  Christianity  in  hea- 
then countries.  In  this  way  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land were  converted.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  the  Sla- 
vic countries,  it  was  not  only  by  preaching,  but  still 
more  b}'  the  establishment  of  convents  having  the 
character  of  agricultural  establishments,  that  conver- 
sion was  advanced  (comp.  Maclear,  Hist,  of  Christian 
Missions  in  the  Middle  Ages^  p.  406  sq.). 

8.  Degtntraq/  of  Monackism,  and  its  Extension. — 
The  irruption  of  the  Lombards  into  Italy  and  of  the 
Saracens  into  Spain,  and  the  civil  wars  in  France  af- 
ter the  death  of  Charlemagne,  as  well  as  the  many 
favors  received  from  the  Church,  which  had  come  to 
regard  recluses  as  a  higher  class  of  Christians,  hav- 
ing facilitated  the  growth  of  moral  corruption  among 
the  monastics,  and  having  introduced  great  disorder 
also  among  the  Benedictines,  several  attempts  at  re- 
form were,  made,  and  for  many  centuries  the  history 
of  monachism  now  comes  to  present  a  continual  strug- 
gle of  reformers  with  the  laxity,  indifference,  or  immo- 
rality obtaining  in  a  larger  or  lesser  number  of  the 
convents  of  those  times.  The  first  and  most  noted  of 
the  reformers  was  Benedict  of  Aniane  (f  821),  whose 
commentary'  on  the  rule  of  Benedict  of  Kursia  obtain- 
ed later  an  equally  authoritative  character.  Next  in 
order  stands  Bemo,  the  founder  of  the  Clugny  Congrt' 
ffotion  (q.  v.),  aftemvards  reformed  by  his  successor. 
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to  issue  a  decree  prohibiting  all  the  orders  which  had 
originated  since  the  time  of  Innocent  III  (A.D.  1200), 
and  reduced  the  mendicants  to  four  orders — the  Do- 
minicanB,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  Augustinians. 
The  Church  of  Rome,  says  Butler,  **  has  acknowledged 
only  these  four  orders  to  be  mendicant,"  and  the  rea- 
£on  given  is  that  **  an  order  is  considered  to  be  mendi- 
cant, in  the  proper  import  of  that  word,  when  it  has  no 
fixed  income,  and  derives  its  whole  subsistence  from 
casual  and  uncertain  bounty,  obtained  by  personal 
mendicity.  To  that  St.  Francis  did  not  wish  his  breth- 
ren to  have  recourse  till  they  had  endeavored  to  earn 
a  competent  subsistence  by  labor,  and  found  their  earn- 
ings insufficient.  But  soon  after  the  decease  of  St. 
Francis,  the  exertions,  equally  incessant  and  laborious, 
of  his  disciples  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  fiiithful 
appeared,  in  the  universal  opinion  of  the  Church,  to  be 
both  incompatible  with  manual  labor  and  much  more 
than  a  compensation  to  the  public  for  all  they  could 
possibly  obtain  Ihnn  it  by  mendicity.  This  opinion 
iras  unequivocally  expressed  by  St.  lliomas  Aquinas, 
and  sanctioned  by  a  bull  of  pope  Nicholas  III ;  since 
that  time  the  Man  have  not  used  manual  labor  as  a 
means  of  subsistence,  but  resorted  in  the  first  instance 
to  mendicity.**  Mendicity  seems  to  have  made  no 
part  of  the  original  rules  of  the  Dominicans,  Carmel- 
ites, or  Hermits  of  Augustine ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  evils  attendant  on  it,  the  Council  of  Trent  confined 
mendicity  to  the  Observantines  and  Capuchins,  allow- 
ing the  other  Franciscan  establishments,  and  almost 
all  the  establishments  of  the  three  other  orders,  to  ac- 
quire permanent  property. 

In  the  14th  century,  though  partly  checked  by  the 
mendicant  orders,  a  general  degeneracy  of  monachism 
commenqed,  and  the  corruption,  from  which  hardly  a 
single  Older  kept  itself  entirely  free,  became  so  over- 
whelming that  towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  name  monk  was  often  used  by  writers  as  sj^ony- 
mous  with  rudeness  and  ignorance.  "The  monks," 
£ajt  Hardwick,  "gorged  with  the  ecclesiastical  en- 
dowments, lost  the  moral  elevation  they  had  shown 
throogliout  the  early  periods  of  the  Church,  and  with 
it  iiMfBited  their  hold  on  the  aflfections  of  the  people. 
Except  the  Order  of  Carthusians,  none  of  them  ad- 
hered to  the  letter  of  their  institute.  Their  intellect- 
ual vigor  at  the  same  time  underwent  a  corresponding 
deterioration,  insomuch  that  few  if  any  works  of  mer- 
it, either  in  the  field  of  science  or  in  that  of  theology, 
proceeded  in  this  age  from  the  cloisters  of  the  West" 
{(X  HuL  3f,A.'p.  343;  comp.  Gieseler,  EecUi.  Bid, 
hi,  86  sq.,  286  sq.).  The  monks,  like  a  swarm  of  lo- 
cTuts,  covered  all  Europe,  proclaiming  everywhere  the 
obedience  due  to  the  holy  mother  Church,  the  rever- 
ence due  to  the  saints  (and  more  especially  to  the  Yir- 
gfai  Mary),  the  efficacy  of  relics,  the  torments  of  purga- 
tocy,  and  the  blessed  advantages  arising  flx)m  indul- 
gences. Kefbrmatory  attempts  were  vainly  made  in 
every  century.  Different  new  orders — as  the  Jesttiis^ 
Brigittmetj  Serviiet,  nkromfmUes^  and  others — were 
founded ;  but  their  infiuence  was  weak  in  comparison 
with  that  of  their  predecessors,  and  fluently,  after 
an  existence  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  years,  they  them- 
selves were  as  far  astray  fVom  the  primitive  standard 
of  rigid  asceticism.  "  The  progress  of  monasticism,*' 
nyi  Cramp, "  was  distinguished  for  several  centuries 
by  unexampled  prosperity  and  its  ordinary  attendant, 
coimption.  Beplenished  with  wealth,  which  the  igno- 
rant and  superstitious  people  lavished  upon  them, 
thinking  to  gain  favor  with  God  thereby,  the  monks 
indulged  in  every  kind  of  licentious  excess,  till  they 
were  as  infiamons  for  vice  as  their  predecessors  had 
been  renowned  for  piety.  Beformation  was  ft*equent- 
ly  tttempted,  and  many  new  orders  arose,  professing 
St  first  great  zeal  for  purity,  and  adopting  the  strictest 
modes  of  discipline,  verging  sometimes  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  human  endurance.  But  these  also  soon  shared 
the  general  fate,  and  sank  to  the  same  low  level  of 


shameless  sensuality*'  (comp.  CondiT.,  Labbe  et  Cos- 
sart,  ed.  Mansi,  tom.  xviii,  270 ;  Gieseler,  EccU$.  Hitt, 
ii,  120).  The  counciL)  of  Constance  (A.D.  1415)  and 
Basle  (A.D.  1481),  in  their  endeavors  to  brace  up  mo- 
nastic discipline  afresh,  devised  reformatory  measures ; 
but  they  produced  only  transitory  changes,  and  those 
only  in  few  places.  As  a  whole,  it  was  daily  more  ap- 
parent that  monasticism  was  growing  almost  incorri- 
gible, and  was  ripenhig  daily  for  the  scythe.  One  of 
the  strongest  evidences  of  such  a  tendency  was  the 
formation  of  four  spiritual  associations  to  take  the 
place  of  the  monastic  orders.  Thus  flourished,  in  spite 
of  the  indiscriminate  denunciation  of  pope  and  priest 
and  persecution  by  the  Inquisition,  the  Beguards  or 
Beffuinesj  who  must  be  regaled  as  an  offshoot  of  mo- 
nasticism, though  they  exhibited  a  A%er  and  less  hie- 
rarchical spbrit.  They  fiourished  mainly  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  ;*  but  other  groups,  in  which  the 
Beguard  influence  was  apparent,  began  to  spread  rap- 
idly throughout  the  West.  They  were  religious  broth- 
erhoods and  sisterhoods,  distinguished  for  their  zeal  in 
visiting  the  sick,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  those  to  whom 
the  name  of  Lollards  (q.  v.)  was  popularly  given,  for 
singing  at  ftinerals,  and  for  otherwise  assisting  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  This  assocUtional  principle  was 
further  developed  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
a  confraternity  which  owed  their  origin  to  Gerhard 
Groot  (middle  of  the  14th  century),  and  who  for  some 
time  seemed  to  be  preparing  the  way  for  an  entirely 
new  phase  of  monachism.  In  their  reformatory'  labors 
they  frequently  came  into  collision  with  the  highest 
Church  authorities,  especially  the  Inquisition,  though 
this  did  not  prevent  their  spread.  Their  numerous  so- 
cieties were  equally  distinguished  for  their  mysticism 
and  their  usefulness.  Some  of  the  brethren  were  en- 
gaged in  instruction,  others  employed  themselves  in 
various  kinds  of  handicraft  for  their  livelihood.  One 
of  their  chief  objects  was  always  to  advance  the  relig- 
ious education  of  the  common  people,  and  especially  to 
raise  up  from  them  a  pious  clergy,  so  that  they  soon 
became  fruitful  nurseries  for  monks.  This  activity, 
and  the  respect  in  which  the  brethren  were  held  by 
the  people,  excited  powerfully  the  envy  of  the  men- 
dicants, but  they  gradually  slackened  their  opposi- 
tion when  they  found  their  own  numbers  increasing 
through  the  labors  of  these  Fratres  communis  vita. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  new  orders  established 
in  this  period  was  that  of  the  Minimi.  Their  found- 
er, Francis  of  Paula,  a  small  tovi-n  in  Calabria,  after 
having  lived  for  a  short  time  in  an  unreformed  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  established  himself  as  a  hermit  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  native  city,  and  fh>m  1457  gather- 
ed around  him  a  society  of  those  who  shared  his  views. 
The  fame  of  his  miraculous  power  soon  extended  his 
society,  which  was  confirmed  by  Sixtus  lY  (1474),  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Eremitie  s.  Francisci,  first  in  Ita- 
ly, and  afterwards  in  France,  where  the  superstitious 
Louis  XI  had  summoned  the  founder  of  the  order  to 
his  aid  in  the  last  extremity  (1482) ;  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod in  Spain.  The  order,  distinguished  always  from 
the  rest  of  the  Franciscans  by  the  observance  of  the 
vita  quadragesimalis,  received  afterwards  a  rule  from 
its  founder,  and,  to  distinguish  themselves  f^m  the 
Fratres  Minores,  and  to  go  one  step  beyond  them,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  **  Ordo  minimorum  Aratrum  eremi- 
tarum  Fratres  Francisci  de  Paula.**     See  MufiMS. 

The  Beformation  of  the  IGth  century  may  well  be 
called  the  Bevolutionary  period  in  the  history  of  mon- 
achism. The  deep  decline  which  this  institution  had 
suffered  during  and  immediately  following  the  Cru- 
sades, a  period  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  even  the 
knights  and  barons  subjected  their  profession  of  war- 
riors to  the  forms  of  monkish  laws,  had  been,  It  is  true, 
to  a  very  great  extent  relieved  by  a  period  of  spiritual 
activity,  ushered  in  by  the  mendicants.  At  their  com- 
mencement they  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  resto- 
ration of  primitive  simplicity,  their  avowed  object,  bat 
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gradually  most  of  them  also  became  disordeily  and 
worldly ;  and  a  leading  feature  in  the  corruption  of  the 
Church  was  perceived  to  be  in  those  very  oiders  found- 
ed to  promote  apostolic  simplicity  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  best  and  most  influential  men  in  the 
Church  cordially  joined  in  the  demand  for  a  thorough 
reformation ;  they  willingly  and  frankly  admitted  that 
the  crisis  had  been  in  part  occasioned  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  clergy,  secular  as  well  as  monastic,  and 
they  urged,  in  particular,  the  imperious  necessity  of  a 
reformation  of  the  religious  orders  (oomp.  Gieseler, 
Eccka.  Hid,  iv,  181-156).  The  protest  of  the  Reform- 
ers met  with  a  cordial  response  in  the  breasts  of  mul- 
titudes  whose  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
warm  and  almost  inextinguishable.  In  Italy  attempts 
were  made  to  renovate  their  youth ;  but  on  the  Conti- 
nent, especially  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  the 
people  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  dis- 
solution of  monkery  (Ranke,  Papacy,  i,  129, 884):  they 
were  determined  that  no  monasteries  or  convents  should 
longer  subsist.  This  opposition  had  been  engendered 
partly  by  a  gradual  alienation  of  all  monastics  from 
the  people,  but  even  more  by  the  attacks  that  had  been 
made  upon  it  by  many  of  the  leading  Reformers,  who 
sought  reformation  within  the  Church.  Foremost 
among  them  was  that  declared  foe  of  all  superstition, 
the  immortal  Erasmus  (q.  v.).  In  his  early  days  he 
had  tasted,  by  constraint,  something  of  monldsh  life, 
and  his  natural  abhorrence  of  it  was  made  more  in- 
tense by  his  bitter  recollection,  and  by  the  trouble  it 
cost  him,  after  he  had  become  famous,  to  release  him- 
self from  the  thraldom  to  which  his  former  associates 
were  inclined  to  call  him  back.  He  was  very  com- 
petent, therefore,  to  bear  testimony  for  or  against  the 
monkish  life,  and  when  he  became  its  opponent  his 
opinions  commanded  the  attention  of  all  Uie  thought- 
ful. And  not  only  became  he  now  an  opponent,  but  a 
lifelong  warfarer  against  the  monks  and  their  ideas 
and  practices.  His  tongue  and  his  pen  also  were  used 
freely.  His  Prows  of  Folfyf  and,  in  particular,  the 
CoUoquie$,  in  which  the  idleness,  illiteracy,  self-indul- 
gence, and  artificial  and  useless  austerities  of  "  the  re- 
ligious^* were  handled  in  the  most  diverting  style,  were 
read  with  infinite  amusement  by  all  who  sympathized 
with  the  new  studies,  and  by  thousands  who  did  not 
calculate  the  effect  of  this  telling  satire  in  abating 
popular  reverence  even  for  the  Church  establishment 
as  a  whole.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  popes, 
bishops,  and  councils  urged  upon  the  reformers  within 
the  religious  orders  to  speed  the  day  of  transformation. 
Indeed,  the  internal  history  of  nearly  every  order  re- 
cords, at  this  point  of  time,  strong  resolutions  in  favor 
of  an  enforcement  of  the  rigorous  primitive  rules.  "  As 
early  as  1520,"  says  Ranke,  **and  since,  in  proportion 
to  the  advances  made  by  Protestantism  in  Germany, 
there  arose  in  countries  which  had  not  yet  been  reached 
by  it,  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  amelioration 
of  the  hierarchical  order.  This  feeling  made  its  way 
even  in  the  religious  orders  themselves ;  sometimes  in 
one,  sometimes  in  another  of  them."  Even  the  Order 
of  the  Camaldoli,  secluded  as  they  were,  owned  them- 
selves implicated  in  the  general  corruption,  and  insti- 
tuted reform?,  by  founding  in  1522  a  new  oongrega^ 
tion,  that  of  Monte  Corona  (comp.  Helyot,  Hut,  des 
ordrei  monattiqueSf  v,  271).  Its  leader,  Paul  Giustini- 
ani,  held,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  Christian  per- 
fection, three  things  to  be  essential,  viz.  solitude,  vows, 
and  the  separation  of  the  monks  into  separate  cells. 
Those  small  cells  and  oratories,  such  as  are  yet  to  be 
found  here  and  there,  on  the  highest  hills,  in  charming 
wilds,  such  as  seem  to  conduct  the  soul  at  once  to  sub- 
lime flights  and  to  more  profound  tranquillity,  are 
spoken  of  by  him  in  some  of  hb  letters  with  special 
satisfaction.  The  reforms  of  the  hermits  of  Monte 
Corona  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  not 
only  in  the  smaller  orders  did  this  spirit  of  reform  bear 
fruiL    In  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  order,  that 


of  the  Franciscans,  who  had  perhaps  become  the  most 
profoundly  corrupt  of  any,  yet  another  new  effort  at 
reformation  was  attempted,  in  addition  to  the  many 
that  had.  been  made  before.  The  more  rigoroos  party 
achieved  a  complete  success  over  those  inclia«l  to- 
wards laxity,  and  several  new  reformed  congregatioBS 
branched  off  from  them,  among  which  the  Capuduns 
were  the  most  prominent.  These  friars  contemplated 
the  restoration  of  the  regulations  of  their  original 
founder — divine  service  at  midnight,  prayers  at  ap- 
pointed hours,  discipline,  and  silence;  In  short,  the 
•whole  severe  rule  of  life  laid  down  in  the  original  in- 
stitution. One  cannot  but  smile  at  the  importance 
which  they  attached  to  things  of  no  consequence ;  bat, 
setting  that  aside,  it  must  be  acknowledi^  that  they 
again  behaved  with  great  courage,  as,  for  example, 
during  the  pestilence  of  1528. 

Besides  the  reformation  of  the  old  orders,  the  Church 
showed  itself  most  prolific  in  producing  new  ones, 
and  the  character  of  the  times  is  clearly  ai^>arent  m 
many  of  these  new  organizations.  The  monastic  in- 
stitutions of  former  days  had  been,  as  religions  com- 
munities, essentially  contemplative ;  the  new  ones  were 
predominantly  operative,  the  mendicant  orders  form- 
ing, so  to  spMk,  a  connecting  link  between  the  tiro. 
PraEU^hing,  teaching,  visiting  the  sick  and  poor,  and 
similar  objects,  formed  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
new  orders,  to  which  the  greatest  energy  was  directed. 
Thus  arose  the  T%eaiinet(<h  ▼•)  in  l^H  started  by  Ca- 
jetan  of  Thiene;  *'a  man,"  says  Ranke,  "of  a  peace- 
ful, quiet,  and  soft  temper,  of  few  words,  and  prone  to 
indulge  in  the  ecstasies  of  a  spiritual  enthusiasm ;  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  he  wanted  to  reform  the  world, 
but  without  its  being  known  that  he  was  in  the  worid** 
(Pcqtacy,  ii,  181).  The  Theatines  did  not  call  them- 
selves  monks,  but  regular  clerg}- ;  they  were  priests 
bound  by  monkish  vows,  but  expressly  declared  that 
neither  in  life  nor  worship  should  any  mere  custom 
oblige  the  conscience.  Their  desire,  no  donbt,  was  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  reformatory  opiniona  leading  to 
alienation  from  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and,  themselves 
Italians,  they  sought,  in  the  resumption  of  clerical  du- 
ties under  the  monastic  vow,  to  raise  up  a  new  supply 
for  the  priesthood  free  from  the  objections  of  the  times. 
They  became  pretty  numerous,  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
also  in  Spain,  SouUi  Germany,  and  in  France.  An- 
other of  these  orders  was  that  of  the  BamabiUt  (q. 
v.),  also  founded  in  Italy  in  1582,  suggested  at  MiLin 
by  the  ravages  of  war  and  the  consequent  sufferings 
of  the  people,  which  the  order  was  intended  to  mitigate 
by  active  beneficence,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  disor- 
derly habits  which  it  had  brought  in  its  train,  by  in^ 
struction,  preaching,  and  good  example.  Somewhat 
later,  St.  Philip  Neri,  an  active  and  remarkable  devo- 
tee of  the  papacy  at  Florence,  founded  the  order  Fa- 
then  of  the  Oratory^  which  was  confirmed  liy  pope 
Gregory'  XIII  in  1577,  and  spread  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  to  this  day  continues  to  flourish,  especially  in 
France. 

But  whatever  might  be  accomplished  by  all  these 
congregations  in  their  own  circles,  either  the  limited 
extent  of  their  object,  as  In  the  instance  we  have  last 
mentioned,  or  that  circumspection  of  their  means, 
which  was  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  on  the 
part  of  the  Theatines,  hindered  their  exercising  a  gen- 
eral and  thoroughly  efficient  influence.  They  are  re- 
markable as  signalizing,  in  the  spontaneity  of  their 
origin,  a  powerful  tendency,  which  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism ;  but 
other  forces  were  requisite  in  order  that  the  bold  ad- 
vance of  Protestantism  might  be  effectually  withstood. 
These  forces  developed  themselves  in  a  similar,  but  in 
a  very  unlooked-for  and  extremely  peculiar  manner; 
and  as  heretofore,  so  even  now,  monasticism  proved 
Rome's  strongest  ally,  and  the  papacy  once  more  leaned 
on  the  new-born  babe  of  the  monastic  spirit.  Leo  X 
had  died,  leaving  the  fierce  flame  of  insubordinatiott 
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nntrmmmelled,  and  Paul  III  had  vainlj  tried  to  svb- 
dne  the  indomitable  will  of  that  fierce  monster,  the 
Reformation,  when  suddenly  there  arose  in  the  Iberian 
peninaola  a  semi-monastic  organisation,  which,  grow- 
In^  out  of  the  Capnchin  order,  laid  the  foundation  for 
the   stronsest  religions  sode^  the  world  has  ever 
knowrn.     The  Society  of  Jesas,  or  JuuUsj  as  it  is  gener- 
ally called,  took  a  middle  rank  between  monks  and  the 
secular  clergy,  approaching  nearer  to  the  regular  can- 
ons than  to  any  other  order.    They  lived  separate  flrom 
the  multitude,  and  were  bound  by  religious  vows ;  but 
they  wrere  exempt  Arom  stated  hours  of  worship,  and 
otlier  strict  observances,  by  which  the  monks  were 
boaiul.     In  sliort,  instead  of  spending  their  time  in  de- 
votion and  penance  and  fasting,  they  gave  themselves 
to  tlie  active  ser%ice  of  the  Church.     Their  principal 
doty  was  to  direct  the  education  of  youth  and  the  con- 
sciences of  the  faithful,  and  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the 
Charch  by  their  missions,  and  their  pious  and  learned 
labors.     They  were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  first 
of  which  were  the  professed  members.    These,  besides 
the  ordinary  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience, 
bound  themselves  to  go,  without  murmur,  inquiry,  de- 
liberation, or  delay,  wherever  the  pope  should  think 
fit  to  send  them :  they  were  monastics  without  prop- 
erty.    The  second  class  comprehended  the  scholars: 
th^e  were  poesessed  of  large  revenues;  their  duty 
was  to  teach  in  the  colleges  of  the  order.     The  third 
class  comprehended  the  novices,  who  lived  in  the  houses 
of  probation.  (See,  however,  the  article  Jesuits.)  The 
constitution  of  the  Jesuits  was  controlled,  more  than 
that  of  any  other  order  before  or  after,  by  the  principle 
of  an  absolute  submission  to  the  Churoh  and  the  pope. 
The  order  was  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chnreh ;  the  individual,  therefore,  was  advised  to  be- 
come, with  regard  to  the  eomnuuids  of  his  superior,  as 
deetitnte  of  self-will  **as  a  corpse,"  or  "as  a  cane  in 
the  hands  of  an  old  maru"    No  order  ever  carried  out 
its  f ondaoiental  principle  more  faithfully,  and  in  sub- 
sequent battles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
Jesuits  stood  in  the  front  rank.    Other  orders  also 
were  founded  which  proved  more  or  less  valuable  sap- 
ports  of  the  papacy.    There  arose  even  several  female 
ordens  among  them  the  EUzabetkines  (q.  v.),  the  ^Trra- 
Umes  (q.  v.),  and  the  Sitten  of  Chariiy.    See  Cuaritt, 
SiSTEas  OF.    One  of  the  strongest  orders  which  arose 
in  the  17th  century  was  the  Lazaritt  (q.  v.). 

The  culture  of  literature,  against  which  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  some  founders  of  monastic  orders  had  ex- 
pressly warned  their  members,  showed  itself,  after  the 
16th  century,  so  great  a  necessity  that  it  was  practi- 
cally obesrved  by  all  orders,  though  but  few  gave  it 
special  attention.  Among  those  orders  which  thus 
greatly  distinguished  themselves,  the  French  Orato- 
rians  and  the  Benedictines  of  St  Maur  hold  by  univer- 
sal consent  not  only  the  most  prominent  position,  but 
they  are  even  assigned  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  great  literary  societies  of  the  world.  Indeed  the 
cause  of  education,  especially  the  cause  of  primary  in- 
struction, became  gradually  a  subject  of  more  or  less 
interest  to  all  the  religious  orders.  Many  congrega- 
tions, both  male  and  female,  were  instituted  for  the 
special  purpose  of  controlling  primary  instruction,  es- 
pecially in  France,  and  a  large  number  of  schools  have 
ever  since  been  under  the  direction  of  monastics. 

If  the  Bomish  Churoh  sought  to  strengthen  itself 
by  the  new  measures  adopted  by  moiuwticism  in  pro- 
\-iding  such  education  for  the  coming  generations  as 
the  Church  could  endorse,  another  measure  was  still 
needed  to  give  the  Churoh  strength  abroad.  Great 
loss  of  territory  and  numbers  had  been  sufibred  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Reformation.  This  want  also  the  mon- 
astics soon  provided  for.  They  became  very  exten- 
sively missionary  organizations.  Instead  of  confining 
their  labors,  as  was  their  wont  to  do,  to  the  home 
woric,  they  now  directed  their  attention  to  the  foreign 
missionary  cause.     Most  of  the  larger  orders,  espe- 


cially the  mendicants  and  the  Jesuits,  engaged  in  it 
with  great  zeal  and  emulation.  The  latter  even  took, 
besides  the  usual  three  vows,  a  fourth  obligation,  viz. 
to  go  without  hesitation  as  missioruuies  to  any  country 
where  it  might  please  the  pope  to  send  them.  In  con- 
sequence, the  extent  of  their  missionary  operations  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  excelled  anything 
the  Roman  Catholic  Churoh  had  done  in  this  field  be- 
fore. See  Missions.  Indeed,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  nussions  in  all  pagan  countries  have 
ever  since  been  conducted  by  the  members  of  religious 
orders  (see  Harper't  Monthly  for  February,  1876). 

4.  Prt»erU  CondUion  qf  Roman  Catholic  Monachism, 
— In  the  17th  century  the  attention  of  many  monastics 
was  more  specially  directed  towards  the  necessity  of 
bringing  back  their  institutions,  as  fiur  as  possible,  to 
the  rules  and  laws  of  their  order,  and  the  monks  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  now  became  divided  into  the 
Reformed  and  the  Unreformcd,  and  some  real  effort  to 
restore  the  monasteries  and  nunneries  to  their  originsl 
state  was  attempted.  But  whatever  necessity  existed 
for  these  institutions  in  an  age  of  barbarism  and  vio- 
lence, it  had  now  ceased.  The  printing-press  was 
proving  a  more  powerful  preservative  of  the  Bible  and 
religious  literature  than  the  cells  of  the  monks,  and 
long  experience  had  demonstrated  that  to  shut  one*s 
self  out  from  the  world  was  but  a  sorry  way  to  keep 
unspotted  from  it.  Such  a  time  was  not  likely  to  give 
life  to  new  monastic  institutbns,  and  hence  we  find 
the  productivity  of  the  Churoh  as  regards  monachism 
very  greatly  decreased.  In  the  18th  century  only  one 
larger  order,  the  Redemptorisis,  or  the  Congregation  of 
the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  founded  by  St.  Alfonso  di 
Liguori,  sprang  up.  Most  of  the  orders,  indeed,  in  the 
second  half  of  this  century,  relapsed  either  into  torpor 
or  corruption,  and  made  but  a  very  feeble  resistance 
when  the  rationalistic  views  which  became  so  preva- 
lent anoong  the  educated  classes  in  every  European 
country.  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  declared  against 
them  a  war  of  destruction.  Hence  in  many  countries 
the  state  authorities  interfered  anew  to  destroy  conven- 
tual life.  In  Austria,  Joseph  II  suppressed  as  useless 
all  convents  of  monks  not  occupied  in  education,  pasto- 
ral duties,  or  the  nursing  of  the  sick ;  and  many  Roman 
Catholic  writers  demanded  the  extirpation  of  monasti- 
cism  altogether,  after  stamping  it  as  both  an  outgrowth 
and  a  promoter  of  fanaticism.  Even  the  papacy  was 
influenced,  and  the  incumbent  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome 
had  no  other  alternative  left  him  than  to  yield  to  the 
general  pressure.  The  consequence  was  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  most  powerful  of  the  orders,  the  Jesuits. 
The  French  Revolution  threatened  the  very  life  of 
monachism,  and  had  that  movement  proved  successful 
the  monastic  institutions  would  have  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence probably  in  all  Europe. 

The  downfall  of  the  Napoleonic  rule  gave  brighter 
prospects  to  the  friends  of  monasticism,  and  as  an  evi- 
dence of  its  revival  may  be  cited  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Jesuits  by  Pius  VII  in  1814.  These  now  rap- 
idly rose  again  to  considerable  strength  and  influence 
wherever  they  were  not  forcibly  suppressed.  See 
jEsuns.  In  the  countries  of  the  Latin  races,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  the  fate  of  monachism  was  close- 
ly allied  with  the  political  strife  of  the  conservative 
and  the  liberal  or  progressive  parties,  the  former  pat- 
ronizing it,  together  with  all  other  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions ;  the  latter  subjecting  it  to  prohibitive  rules,  or 
suppressing  it  altogether.  In  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  liberals,  monachism  was  greatly  reduced 
in  South  America,  and  in  Italy  (in  1848,  and  again  in 
1859,  I860, 1866,  and  1870,  until  it  is  now  on  the  eve  of 
complete  suppression  by  law  of  the  state,  1875).  See 
Monastery.  It  was  also  wellnigh  extinguished  in 
SpAin  (1885),  and  especially  in  Portugal  (1834).  In 
France  alone  the  vicissitudes  of  political  rule  have 
thus  far  failed  to  affect  monasticism  —  indeed,  the 
rapid  growth  of  monastic  institutions  in  that  country 
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have  not  been  in  point  of  seal,  actiyity,  and  general 
prosperity  beliind  what  tliey  had  been  during  tlie 
golden  asra  of  their  existence.  Under  the  Bourbons, 
and  under  Louis  Philippe,  the  liberal  party  occasion- 
ally demanded  coercive  measures  against  them ;  but 
since  the  establishment  of  the  republic  in  1848  even 
the  liberals,  having  given  a  wider  interpretation  to 
religious  liberty  tlmn  Americans  have  ever  dared  to 
give,  have  accustomed  themselves  no  longer  to  refuse 
the  free  right  of  association  to  the  members  of  relig- 
ions orders.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  old  orders  es- 
tablished itself  in  France,  and  a  number  of  new  con- 
gregations were  formed,  and  there  is  at  present  a 
greater  variety  of  monastic  institutions  in  that  country 
than  any  state  has  possessed  at  any  previous  period. 
In  July,  1860,  M.  Dupin,  in  a  speech  before  the  senate 
of  France,  stated  that  there  were  then  in  the  country 
4932  authorized  and  2870  unauthorized  establishments, 
and  since  then  their  number  has  somewhat  increased. 
Next  to  France,  they  are  most  numerous,  wealthy,  and 
influential  in  Belgium,  where,  as  in  France,  public  in- 
struction is  very  largely  under  their  control. 

Among  the  Teutonic  nations  the  monastic  establish- 
ments have,  throughout  the  British  possessions,  Hol- 
land, and  North  America  (see  below ;  see  also  SiHert 
of  Charity),  partaken  more  or  less  of  the  blessings  of 
liberal  institutions,  and  can  hardly  be  accused  of  de- 
parture fW>m  their  rules  except  in  isolated  instances. 
Public  opinion,  however,  has  provided  for  one  measure 
in  their  constitution  not  known  elsewhere,  viz.  that 
any  member  wistiing  to  leave  their  establishments 
shall  have  liberty  to  do  so.  Austria  protected  mo- 
nasticism,  but  kept  the  inhabitants  of  convents  under 
a  bureaucratic  guardianship  until  1848,  when  it  was 
changed  into  a  zealous  support  and  encouragement. 
Since  1866,  however,  the  monasteries  have  been  under 
a  shadow,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  ere  long  mo- 
nastic institutions  will  be  done  away  with  in  that  Ro- 
man Catholic  country.  In  many  of  the  other  German 
countries,  the  revolution  of  1848  has  procured  for  mo- 
nasticism  a  fkvorable  position ;  and  In  lands  where  for- 
merly it  was  either  proscril)ed  or  but  barely  tolerated,  it 
has  since  flourished.  Even  those  states  whose  codes  re- 
tain laws  against  their  admission  in  general,  as  Sax- 
ony and  the  neighboring  countries  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  have  admitted  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  See 
Deaconesses  and  Sisterhoods.  In  Russia  the  mo- 
nastics suflbred  severe  losses,  but  in  Turkey  they 
have  as  missionaries  done  much  to  build  up  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

The  number  of  monastic  associations  founded  in  our 
century  is  so  considerably  in  advance  of  any  former 
period  of  equal  length,  that  to  a  superfldal  observer  it 
would  indicate  a  growth  of  the  monastic  spirit.  This  is, 
however,  due  solely  to  the  concentration  of  Romanism 
in  this  direction,  the  papacy  finding  these  its  best  and 
perhaps  only  never-failing  support.  A  peculiar  feat- 
ure which  characterizes  them  as  the  ofiipring  of  the 
present  age,  and  distinguishes  them  from  the  preced- 
ing orders,  is  easily  discovered  in  all  of  them ;  the 
marks  which  externally  distinguish  them  from  the 
non-monastic  world  are  less  visible,  and  the  social 
wants  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  society  stand  pre-emi- 
nently forth  as  the  primary  cause  of  their  origin  and 
the  chief  object  of  their  labors.  A  largo  number  of 
them  are  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  Such 
are  several  congregations  of  school-brothers  and  school- 
sisters.  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Brothers 
and  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  etc.  Many  others 
bind  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  sick  and  the  poor, 
as  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  the  most  numerous  and 
popular  among  them.  Not  a  few  cultivate  the  mission 
field ;  either  the  foreign  missions,  as  the  Picpus  Society , 
the  Oblates,  the  Brothers  and  Daughten  of  Zion  (both 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  the  latter  consisting 
exclusively  of  converts),  or  the  home  missions,  as  the 
''lulitts. 


In  the  United  States,  monachism,  because  moffified 
to  suit  tlte  nature  and  exigencies  of  tiie  times,  is  a 
flourishing  and  important  institution,  and  serves  as  Uie 
great  feeder  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Chnreli.  Meet  of 
Uie  Roman  Catholic  schools  are  more  or  leaa  directly 
connected  with  these  institutions,  and  under  the  care 
of  **fiather8"  or  **  sisters.'*  The  rigor  which  chano- 
terized  the  monasteries  and  nunneries  when  they  were 
devoted  wholly  or  chiefly  to  devotional  nses  n  some- 
what relaxed  here,  and  they  are  simply  working  insti- 
tutions. "  In  the  schools  connected  with  these  mo- 
nastic establishments,  especially  in  those  tor  ipils,** 
says  a  contemporary,  **  secular  branches  are  taught, 
but  commingled  with  the  Romish  theology;  and  the 
pupils  are  brought  under  influences,  both  strong  and 
subtle,  upon  the  imagination  and  the  feelings,  in  fiivor 
of  the  Romish  communion ;  while  the  effect  of  the  edu- 
cation (we  speak  of  the  result  both  of  personal  obser- 
vation and  of  inquiry  among  pupils  in  these  schooli) 
is  to  divert  the  mind  fh>m  tihe  more  solid  to  the  more 
superficial  branches — ^from  mathematics  and  tlie  scieo- 
ces,  to  painting,  drawing,  music,  and  needle-work ;  and 
to  base  such  studies  as  are  taught  rather  upon  author- 
ity than  upon  any  habits  of  personal  and  individsal 
investigation.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  statistics 
of  these  conventual  schools,  for  they  are  carefully  coa- 
cealed;  we  have,  however,  institoted  some  inquiries 
upon  this  point,  with  the  following  results :  There  sre 
in  the  United  States  to-day,  at  the  very  least,  800  nun- 
neries and  128  monasteries,  besides  112  schools  for  the 
education  of  girls,  and  400  for  the  education  of  bojs. 
Of  the  nunneries  and  monasteries  (as  such)  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  infonasp 
tion,  either  as  to  discipline  or  number  of  inmaln ;  but 
the  112  girb'  schools  acknowledge  the  charge  of  22,176 
young  women,  and  this  we  have  excellent  reasons  for 
believing  to  be  far  below  the  real  number,  for  the  dis- 
position to  conceal  the  actual  work  done  is  so  marked 
that  even  their  own  official  organs  admit  the  impoesi- 
bility  of  obtaining  statistics.  Thus,  there  are  known 
to  be  400  Roman  Catholic  schools  for  boys ;  bat  there 
are  only  returns  from  178  procurable.  The  arcfa^o- 
cese  of  Baltimore  alone  contains  21  convents—one  cf 
colored  sisters — ^in  all  of  which  education  is  carried 
on.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  Baltimore  at  least  a 
dozen  colleges  and  young  girls*  seminaries  under  Bo- 
man  Catholic  spiritual  direction ;  also  60  pay  and  free 
schools  taught  by  the  **  brothers  and  sisters  of  Chris- 
tian schools,**  "Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,"*  "Sisters  of 
Mercy,*'  etc,  who  also  have  charge  of  18  orphan  asy- 
lums, and  various  other  charitable  and  pious  sodali- 
ties. And  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore  only  represents 
what  is  done  all  over  the  country.  These  figures 
— and  they  are  for  from  complete — certainly  under- 
rate rather  than  overrate  the  work.**  The  Riev.  Sam- 
uel W.  Bamum,  a  learned  and  carefU  writer,  and  the 
latest  Protestant  author  on  Romanism  in  this  country 
(Bomamsm  at  kit,  p,  882),  has  brought  together  the 
scattered  and  incomplete  statistics  of  monasticism  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  comes  to  tiie  con- 
clusion that  there  are  **  about  80  religious  orders  and 
congregations  for  men,  and  about  50  for  women,  tlie 
whole  numbering  more  than  2500  males  (indndin^ 
Jesuits)  and  more  than  8000  females,  and  having  un- 
der their  care  considerably  more  than  200,000  children 
and  youth  in  the  process  of  education.  More  Uian  ontj 
half  of  the  male  religious  are  priests,  and  more  than 
800  Jesuits.** 

In  a  literary  point  of  view  monastics  do  not  at 
present  share  the  reputation  of  their  predecessors  in 
former  centuries,  though  men  like  Lacordaire,  Ravig- 
na,  Gratry,  and  Hyacinthe  in  France,  Rosmini  and 
Secchi  in  Italj*,  and  Haneberg  in  Germany,  occupy  a 
high  place  in  the  annals  of  oontemporaneousliterature. 
In  respect  to  their  present  moral  condition,  Roman 
Catholics  admit  the  existence  in  some  places,  particu- 
larly in  Central  and  South  America,  of  consideimble 
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eormptioii  and  ignorance  in  many  convents  of  the  older 
orders.    In  some  of  them,  also,  the  ancient  constitutions 
have  fallen  more  or  less  into  disnse.    The  regular  con- 
nection of  the  general  superiors  with  their  subordi- 
nates has  been  in  great  part  interrupted,  and  the  hold- 
ing  of  general  assemblies  lias  ceased.     The  present 
pontiff  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  proclaimed 
it  as  one  of  liis  chief  tasks  to  carry  out  a  thorough  re- 
form of  monastic  orders ;  and  in  some  orders,  as  the 
I>oininicans,  an  extensiTe  reformation  has  since  taken 
place.      The  whole  number  of  monastic  institutions 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world 
was  estimated  by  the  Catholic  Alnunute  for  1870  to  be 
8000  establishments  for  males,  with  an  aggregate  of 
117,500  members,  and  10,000  for  fsmales,  with  an  ag- 
gregate membership  of  189,000,  making  a  grand  total 
of  806,500  members.     It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
work  to  give  in  this  place  a  list  of  all  the  monastic  or- 
ganizations; they  are  severally  treated  under  their 
respective  names.     It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  how- 
ever, to  call  ttie  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
different  monastic  institutes  of  the  West  are  almost 
all  olfthoots  or  moditications  of  the  BenedteUnes  (q.  v.) ; 
of  -whom  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Carthusiantj 
Cisterdanij  Grammomtes^  CluffMaci^  Prmmoiutratensiaru, 
and  above  all  the  McaarisU^  or  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur 
(q.  v.).    Among  the  eremitical  orders  are  the  Hermits 
of  St.  Augustine,  who  trace  their  origin  to  the  early 
father  of  that  name,  but  are  subdivided  into  several 
varieties,  which  had  their  rise  in  the  11th,  12th,  and 
Idth  centuries ;  also  the  Camaldolese,  founded  by  St. 
Bomnald  in  1012 ;  the  Celestlnes,  a  branch  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, established  by  Peter  Murrone,  afterwards  pope 
Celestine  V;    the   Hieronymites  (q.  v.),  established 
first  in  Castile  in  the  14th  century,  and  thence  intro- 
dneed  into  other  parts  of  Spain  and  into  Italy  by  Lope 
d'Olmeda  in  1424 ;  and  the  Paulites,  so  called  from  St. 
Panl,  the  first  hermit,  but  an  institute  of  the  18th  cen- 
tory,  which  had  its  origin  in  Hungary,  and  attained  to 
a  wider  extension  and  a  greater  popularity  than  per- 
haps any  other  among  the  eremitical  orders. 

5.  MonasdeitM  in  the  Protestant  Church. — ^The  Refor- 
mation of  the  16th  century  rejected  monachism,  as  sup- 
ported by  the  papacy  and  the  patriarchate,  as  being 
based  on  the  false  principle  of  the  meritoriousness  of 
good  works.  One  small  denomination,  the  Dunkers, 
have  retained  nearly  the  whole  of  the  monastic  organ- 
ization. Solitary  voices  among  the  Protestant  theo- 
logians of  the  16th,  17th,  18th  centuries,  and  even  of 
oar  own  more  advanced  age,  have  expressed  a  regret 
that,  with  the  monachism  of  the  old  churches,  the 
principle  of  forming  religious  communities  of  men  and 
women  for  the  more  efficient  folfilment  of  the  duties 
of  charity  had  been  altogether  discarded.  Since  the 
beginning  of  this  century  both  the  "  Evangelicar*  and 
"High  Lutheran"  schools  of  Germany  have  approved 
the  establishment  of  houses  of  deacons  (q.  v.)  and  dea- 
comesses  (q.  v.),  also  called  brother-houses  and  sister- 
bonses,  the  inmates  of  which  associate  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching,  of  attending  the  sick,  of  taking  charge  of 
pabUc  prisons,  and  for  other  worlu  of  Christian  char- 
ity. Institutions  of  this  kind  are  rapidly  spreading  in 
Germany  and  the  adjacent  countries.  In  the  Church 
of  En^and  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States,  sisterhoods  (q.  v.)  have  been  formed 
at  various  times,  and  have  recently  greatly  multiplied. 
There  have  also  started  in  England,  under  the  auspices 
of  what  U  commonly  called  the  High-Church  party, 
several  male  monastic  organizations,  but  they  have 
not  ibund  favor  generally,  and  are  not  likely  to  con- 
tinoe  long  in  existence.  The  principal  leader  in  this 
Protestant  monastic  establishment  in  Britain  is  Mr. 
Lyne,  better  known  as  Father  Ignatius,  who  assumes 
the  monkish  dress,  and,  with  shaven  crown  and  san- 
dalled feet,  reminds  one  of  the  monastics  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (see  St.  Jameses  Magaiine,  March,  1870). 

6.  Nature  and  Effect  of  Monasticism. — We  have  al- 


ready indicated  in  some  measure  the  character  of  mon- 
achism, as  we  have  traced  its  origin  and  progress.  It 
remains  to  consider  briefly  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  re- 
sults of  monasticism.  In  surveying  monasticism  as 
an  institution  coming  down  from  the  4th  century  till 
the  Reibrmation,  we  freely  admit  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  world  found  itself  placed  dur- 
ing that  period  of  time,  it  was  far  from  being  an  un- 
mitigated evil.  In  its  origin,  at  least,  it  was  a  great 
human  effort  to  remedy  the  moral  disorder  by  which 
mankind  in  all  ages  are  infected.  When  children  raise 
a  ladder  upon  the  hill-top  with  the  design  that  upon  it 
they  may  climb  upwards,  and  thus  draw  near  to  God, 
we  cannot  make  light  of  their  motives,  even  though 
we  should  smile  at  their  plans ;  and  so  every  attempt 
of  man  to  eradicate  the  selfishness  of  his  nature,  to 
turn  back  the  tide  of  the  world's  corruption,  and  to  el- 
evate himself  in  the  scale  of  morality,  is  so  fiir  praise- 
worthy, even  though  we  have  no  faith  that  this  is  to 
be  done  by  men  and  women  entering  voluntarily  into 
a  prison,  shutting  themselves  up,  and  barring  the  world 
out.  **  It  was  the  spirit  of  monachism,'*  says  Kean- 
der, "  which  gave  special  prominence  to  that  Christian 
point  of  view  from  which  all  men  were  regarded  as  orig- 
inally equal  in  the  sight  of  God ;  which  opposed  the 
consciousness  of  God's  image  in  human  nature,  to  the 
grades  and  distinctions  flowing  out  of  the  relations  of 
the  state.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  contempt  for  earthly  show, 
the  spirit  of  universal  philanthropy,  revealed  itself  in 
the  pttre  appearances  of  monachism,  and  in  much  that 
proctBeded  from  it"  (ii,  251 ;  comp.  p.  288).  In  the  dark- 
est of  the  ages,  souls  truly  pious,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
often  withdrew  to  such  places  that  they  might  without 
distraction  prepare  for  another  world.  In  times  of 
lawless  force  and  bloodshed,  every  one  knows  that  the 
monastery  was  an  asylum  where  weak  and  timorous 
spirits,  ill  able  to  cope  with  the  rude  society  in  which 
they  found  themselves,  could  retire  for  shelter  and 
safoty.  The  old  monks,  in  their  earliest  and  best  days, 
before  their  indolence  was  fostered  by  wealth  and  lux- 
ury, were  often  the  only  examples  of  peaceful  industry 
in  a  district,  and  taught  their  less  skilful  neighbors 
how  to  till  the  earth,  and  draw  ftt)m  the  reluctant  soil 
a  more  generous  return  for  their  labor.  In  their  lonely 
cells  they  often  spent  their  leisure  in  copying  valua- 
ble manuscripts  and  producing  original  works,  which, 
though  seldom  rising  to  the  rank  of  classics,  have  pre- 
served many  valuable  facts,  and  are  true  photographs  of 
the  bright  and  the  dark,  the  comely  and  ungainly  feat- 
ures of  their  times.  '*The  cloisters,  moreover,"  says 
Neander,  **  were  institutions  of  education,  and,  as  such, 
were  the  more  distinguished  on  account  of  the  care 
they  bestowed  on  religious  and  moral  culture,  because 
education  generally  in  this  period  .  .  .  had  fallen  into 
neglect"  (ii,  252).  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  the  deluge  of  barbarism  that  overflowed  the 
civilization  of  Christendom  in  the  early  mediseval  ages, 
the  Scriptures  and  the  classics  must  have  perished  had 
it  not  been  that  they  were  deposited  in  those  monastic 
edifices,  for  which  the  wildest  pagans,  in  many  in- 
stances, entertained  a  superstitious  respect.  More- 
over, in  cases  without  number,  the  monastery  was  a 
missionary  training-school,  planted  within  the  limits 
of  some  heathen  land,  fh>m  which  the  monks  went 
forth  courageously  and  devotedly  to  propagate  the  re- 
ligion of  the  age,  such  as  it  was,  in  the  surrounding 
districts — to  be  the  pioneers  of  civilization  and  the  ad- 
vance-guard of  Christianity  among  a  rude  and  idola- 
trous population.  The  conversion  of  the  pagan  Eng- 
lish,  and  particularly  of  the  southern  kingdoms,  to  the 
faith  of  Christ,  was  mainly  due  to  the  energy  and  sac- 
rifice of  the  monks  and  bishops  of  Borne,  and  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  parallel  conversion  to  the  authority 
of  St.  Peter.  It  was  at  that  time  a  vast  and  unspeak- 
able blessing  to  England  to  be  brought  in  this  way 
into  association  with  other  people,  and  to  become  thus 
an  integral  part,  of  the  Christian  commonwealth.    The 
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id3al  of  the  divine  life  which  was  set  before  the  young 
und  crude  converts  was  impressive,  and  upon  the  whole 
beneficial,  even  though  it  lacked  the  freedom  and  nat- 
uralness of  true  life,  and  cramped  and  resisted  the 
grace  of  God.  Dean  Milman  tells  us  that  the  calm 
example  of  the  domestic  virtues  in  a  more  polished, 
but  often,  as  regards  sexual  intercourse,  more  corrupt 
state  of  morals,  is  of  inestimable  value,  as  spreading 
around  the  parsonage  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  hap- 
piness, and  offering  a  living  lesson  on  the  blessings  of 
conjugal  fidelity.  But  such  Christianity  would  have 
made  no  impression  on  a  people  who  still  retained 
something  of  their  Teutonic  severity  of  manners,  and 
required,  therefore,  somethmg  more  imposing— a  stern- 
er and  more  manifest  self-denial->-to  keep  up  their  re- 
ligious veneration.  The  detachment  of  the  clergy  from 
all  earthly  ties  left  them  at  once  more  unremittingly 
devoted  to  their  unsettled  life  as  missionaries.  It  is 
probable  that  the  isolation  and  the  self-torture  of  the 
monks  did  produce  a  deep  impression  on  those  who 
had  neither  moral  energy  nor  mental  concentration 
equal  to  such  a  task.  It  is  possible  that  the  claims  of 
a  hierarchy  were  more  rapidly  introduced  by  these 
means,  so  that  it  became  more  easy  to  create  new  insti- 
tutions, to  organize  Christian  worship,  to  build  vast  ec- 
clesiastical edifices,  to  promote  literature,  to  divide  the 
labor  of  Christian  workmen,  as  soon  as  the  available 
strength  of  young  Christendom  was  all  brought  under 
severe  drill,  taught  to  monopolize  the  highest  grace, 
and  invested  with  preternatural  powers.  In  old  feudal 
times,  when  the  strong  were  so  ready  to  domineer  over 
the  weak,  and  society  had  so  little  thought  of  provid- 
ing for  the  unfortunate,  in  the  monastery,  spirits 
bruised  and  bleeding  found  advice,  the  sick  found 
medicine,  the  hungry  poor  found  bread,  and  the  be- 
nighted and  storm-stayed  traveller  entertainment  and 
rest.  It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  admit,  with  very 
little  exception  indeed,  the  statement  of  count  Monta* 
lembert  that  the  monasteries  **  were  for  ten  centuries 
and  more  the  schools,  the  archives,  the  libraries,  the 
hosteiries,  the  studios,  the  penitentiaries,  and  the  hos- 
pitals of  Christian  society." 

But  while  acknowledging  the  great  services  which 
the  monks  have  rendered  to  the  world  in  the  mediaeval 
period,  there  is  another  view  of  the  case  to  which  we 
cannot  close  our  eyes.  Monasticism,  instead  of  being 
**one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  Christianity,"  has 
no  claim  whatever  to  be  divine  in  its  origin ;  Christ  and 
his  apostles  were  not  monks,  neither  did  they  enjoin 
upon  their  followers  to  renounce  the  society  of  their 
kind,  and  immure  themselves  in  the  solitude  of  a  clois- 
ter. On  the  contrary,  the  leaven  was  to  be  put  into  the 
meal ;  the  true  religion  was  to  come  in  contact  with 
humanity,  and  strive  to  gain,  to  direct,  to  improve  it. 
Asceticism  is  a  mere  human  attempt  to  perform  upon 
human  nature  a  work  which  the  Gospel  has  made  am- 
ple provision  for  performing  in  a  more  effective  way. 
** Monasticism,"  says  Schaff,  **  withdrew  from  society 
many  useful  forces;  diffused  an  indifference  for  the 
family  life,  the  civil  and  military  8er\4ce  of  the  state, 
and  idl  public  practical  operations ;  turned  the  chan- 
nels of  religion  from  the  world  into  the  desert,  and  so 
hastened  the  decline  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
the  whole  Ronuin  empire.  It  nourished  religious  fa- 
naticism, often  raised  storms  of  popular  agitation,  and 
rushed  passionately  into  the  controversies  of  theolog- 
ical parties ;  generally,  it  is  true,  on  the  side  of  ortho- 
doxy, but  often,  as  at  the  Ephesian  '  council  of  rob- 
bers,' in  fevor  of  heresy,  and  especially  in  behalf  of  the 
crudest  superstition.  For  the  simple,  divine  way  of 
salvation  in  the  Gospel,  it  substituted  an  arbitrary, 
eccentric,  ostentatious,  and  pretentious  sanctity.  It 
darkened  the  all-sufficient  merits  of  Christ  by  the  glit- 
ter of  the  over-meritorious  works  of  man .  It  measured 
virtue  by  the  quantity  of  outward  exercises  instead  of 
the  quali^  of  the  inward  disposition,  and  disseminated 

'  righteousness  and  an  anxious,  legal,  and  mechan- 


ical religion.  Monasticism,  indeed,  lowered  the  stand- 
ard of  general  morality  in  proportion  as  it  set  itself 
above  it,  and  claimed  a  corresponding  higher  merit; 
and  it  exerted  in  general  a  demoralizing  influence  on 
the  people,  who  came  to  consider  themselves  the  pro- 
fanvm  vu^pa  mtmdt,  and  to  live  accordingly*'  (comp. 
Neander,  ii,  255-257).  Grant  that  the  cloister  has  oftoi 
sheltered  the  helpless  and  unfortunate;  it  has  often 
sheltered,  too,  the  ignorant,  the  superstitious,  the  crim- 
inal, the  polluted,  the  despot,  the  knave.  Brigands 
have  been  known  to  use  abbeys  as  the  storehouse  of 
their  plunder,  and  kings  have  used  their  rich  revenues 
for  pensioning  their  mistresses,  supporting  their  bas- 
tards, and  rewarding  the  most  unscrupulous  of  thdr 
tools.  The  education  received  in  the  cloisters  was  es- 
sentially of  a  narrow  Idnd,  dwarfing  the  intellect,  and 
robbing  it  of  that  expansiveness  and  fr^eedom  essential 
to  high  culture  and  to  real  prog^ress.  If  they  opened 
their  door  to  the  feeble  and  innocent  in  days  of  oppres- 
sion and  danger,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  there  is 
the  same  need  for  them  now,  when  law  and  order  are 
established,  when  society  provides  ample  means  for 
alleviating  every  want  and  woe  that  it  is  possible  to 
relieve,  when  the  printing-press  has  given  a  perpetui^' 
to  literature  which  neither  Goth  nor  Vandal  can  de- 
stroy, and  when  the  claims  of  the  poor  and  the  defence- 
less meet  with  favorable  consideration  from  every  gov- 
ernment in  Christendom. 

It  is  not,  however,  monasticism,  as  such,  which  has 
proved  a  blessing  to  the  Church  and  the  world ;  for  tlie 
monasticism  of  India,  which  for  three  thousand  years 
has  pushed  the  practice  of  mortification  to  all  the  ex- 
cesses of  delirium,  never  saved  a  single  soul,  nor  pro- 
duced a  single  benefit  to  the  race.  It  was  CkrJMiiamiy 
in  monasticism  which  has  done  all  the  good,  and  used 
this  abnormal  mode  of  life  as  a  means  for  canying  ftd*- 
ward  its  mission  of  love  and  peace.  In  proportioa  as 
monasticism  was  animated  and  controlled  by  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  it  proved  a  blessing ;  while  separated 
from  it,  it  dej^enerated  and  l)ecame  a  finitfiil  source  of 
evil.  Monasticism,  moreover,  seems  even  to  have  lost 
its  power  of  propagating  ChristLinity  in  any  type; 
there  is  no  instance  since  the  Reformation  of  any  par 
gan  nation  being  Christianized  by  monks.  Indeed 
we  cannot  concede  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
Christian  missionary  to  create  a  well-organized  society 
under  the  dictation  of  one  great  ecclesiastical  rute, 
such  as  monasticism,  if  it  labored  at  all,  would  make 
its  object  and  end.  We  indignantly  repudiate  the  posi- 
tion that,  in  order  to  teach  men  to  become  Christians, 
to  recommend  the  law  of  Christ,  convert  the  untu- 
tored savage,  stem  the  fierce  passions  of  a  pagan 
world,  recreate  the  springs  of  national  and  social  life, 
any  such  methods  were  necessary,  or  even  peculiariy 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  monasticism  employed  in 
its  missionary  work.  The  Western  monks  accepted, 
as  the  Eastern  monks  had  done  before  them,  an  anti- 
social theory  which  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
providence  of  God,  and  which  sprang  first  of  all,  and 
springs  still,  from  a  dualistic  scepticism  of  the  love  of 
the  supreme  Father,  from  a  jaundiced  estimate  of  tlie 
world,  from  a  grievous  mistake  as  to  the  seat  of  evil 
and  the  nature  of  sin.  They  ennobled  the  theory; 
they  consecrated  it  to  higher  issues  than  any  of  whidi 
paganism  ever  dreamed ;  they  hallowed  it  as  they  hal- 
lowed other  things,  hiding  its  evil  root  with  the  influ- 
ence of  their  virtues,  but  they  did  not  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  root.  It  always  had  led  to  spiritual  pride, 
and  fostered  the  vei^'  propensities  it  professed  to  hold 
in  abeyance.  True,  it  provided  for  ages  an  asylum  for 
broken  hearts;  it  stood  in  its  corporate  capacity  and 
strength  between  forces  of  the  state ;  it  furnished  op- 
portunities for  great  intellectual  and  artistic  feats ;  it 
quickened  and  subtilized  the  faculties  of  men  to  en- 
counter the  difficult  problems  of  pure  thought,  and  fur- 
nished various  agencies  of  a  civilizing  character ;  but  it 
contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution. 
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It  periflbed  finally,  not  from  saciilegioas  hands  nor 
Protestant  animosities,  but  from  its  own  inherent  vices. 
M.  de  Montalerobert,  the  latest  and  perhaps  ablest  de- 
fender of  monachism,  breaks  groand  with  a  Tindication 
of  monasteries  from  the  charge  of  being  the  asylnms 
of  broken  hearts;  for  weak,  exhaostod,  and  disap- 
pointed energies;  for  men  and  women  tired  of  the 
world,  and  onfit  for  the  strife  and  liattle  of  life ;  main- 
tuning  that  they  were  peopled  rather  by  the  yoang 
and  the  brave,  and  by  those  who,  as  far  as  this  world 
is  concerned,  had  everything  to  lose  in  assuming  mo- 
nastic vows ;  by  those  who  liad  a  large  surplusage  of 
dauntless  energy  for  the  conquest  of  nature,  fur  indus- 
trioas  grappling  with  the  barrenness  of  the  desert,  or 
tlfte  riotous  prodigality  of  the  primnval  forest.    He 
also  asserts  that  these  mysterious  precursors  of  civili- 
zation and  order,  these  men  of  prayer  and  fidth,  solved 
the   mysteiy  of  life,  and  showed  to  a  iMirbaric  and 
selfish  world  the  secret  of  real  happiness ;  and  urges 
that,  so  fiir  from  wishing  to  escape  from  their  vows,  or 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  cloister,  they  conceived  a 
passionate  attachment  for  each  other  and  to  their  self- 
impoeed  restraints;  that  their  mutual  affection  was 
stronger  than  death ;  and  tliat,  instead  of  morose  and 
hopeless  abnegation  of  humanity — benignitas,  sim- 
plicitas,  bHaritas — gayety  and  songs  of  joy  transformed 
their  exile  from  the  world  into  the  paradise  of  God. 
But  *'  monastidsm,"  Dr.  Schaff  has  well  said,  "  is  not 
the  mormal  form  of  Christian  piety.    It  is  an  abnormal 
phenomenon,  a  humanly  devised  service  of  God  (comp. 
Colos.  ii,  16-28),  and  not  rarely  a  sad  enervation  and 
repulsive  disUnrtion  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  to  be  estimated,  therefore,  not  by  the^  extent 
of  its  self-denial,  not  by  its  outward  acts  of  self-dis- 
cipline (which  may  all  be  found  in  heathenism,  Juda- 
ism, and  Mohammedanism  as  well),  but  by  the  Cliris- 
tian  spirit  of  humility  and  love  which  animated  it. 
For  humility  is  the  groundwork,  and  love  the  all-ruling 
principle  of  the  Christian  life,  and  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  the  Christian  religion.    Without  love  to 
God  and  charity  to  man,  the  severest  self-punishment 
and  the  utmost  abandonment  of  the  world  are  worth- 
less before  God  (comp.  1  Cor.  xili,  1-8).  .  .  .  Even  in 
tlie  most  favorable  case  monasticism  falls  short  of  har- 
monious moral  development,  and  of  that  symmetry  of 
virtue  which  meets  us  in  perfection  in  Christ,  and  next 
to  him  in  the  apostles.     It  lacks  the  finer  and  gentler 
traits  of  character,  which  are  ordinarily  brought  out 
only  in  the  school  of  daily  family  life  and  under  the 
social  ordinances  of  God.     Its  morality  b  rather  neg- 
ative than  positive.    There  is  more  virtue  in  the  tem- 
perate and  thankful  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  God  than 
in  total  abstinence;  in  charitable  and  well-seasoned 
speech  than  in  total  silence;  in  connubial  chastity 
than  in  celibacy;  in  self-denying  practical  labor  for 
the  Church  than  in  solitary  asceticism,  which  only 
pleases  self  and  profits  no  one  else."     Believing  this, 
we  are  constrained  to  maintain  further  that,  although 
the  monastic  orders  have  done  much  to  promote  the 
good  of  man,  the  ideal  which  they  have  proposed  to 
themselves  is  no  more  that  of  genuine  sacrifice  than  a 
collection  of  probable  statements  is  history.    The  high- 
est forms  of  self^urrender  are  those  of  which  the  world 
knows  nothing,  and  whose  beauty  is  derived  not  ftom 
the  halo  of  sacerdotal  sentiment,  but  fh)m  the  quiet 
discharge  of  unromantic  and,  it  may  be,  irksome  duties. 
Montalembert  also  makes  light  of  the  charges  brought 
against  monasticisro,  even  in  its  decline,  and  repu- 
diates the  rij^t  of  any  layman  to  cast  a  stone  at  the 
accumulations  of  wealth  and  luxury  under  which  at 
length  it  succumbed.     In  an  introductory  chapter 
on  the  decline  of  monastic  institutions,  he  admits  that 
their  corruption  and  abuses  were  denounced  by  the 
monks  themselves,  that  the  shield  which  religion  had 
thrown  over  them  was  i^erced  and  shattered  fh>m 
within,  and  that  the  most  effective  instrument  in  their 
dcwnftU  was  what  he  terms  the  infamous  **com- 


mende'*  by  which  the  title  of  abbot  was  conferred  on 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  monastic  institutions ;  al- 
beit this  step,  so  loathsome  in  his  judgment,  was  the 
work  of  infallible  popes  and  Catholic  kings.  Catho- 
lics have  their  own  institutions  and  the  great  dignita- 
ries of  their  own  Church  to  blame  for  the  mo£t  con- 
spicuous illustrations  and  examples  of  spoliation  and 
robbery.  The  enormous  wealth  accumulated  by  these 
monasteries  was  too  tempting  a  prize  to  be  resisted, 
first  by  rapacious  abbots,  then  by  bishops  hunger- 
ing for  temporal  power  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  hifiu- 
ence,  then  by  needy  kings,  and  at  last  by  unprincipled 
popes.  They  turned  fh>m  one  to  the  other  for  protec- 
tion, and  found  the  spoiler  rather  than  the  friend.  The 
utter  and  ignominious  fall  of  more  than  three  thousand 
monasteries  in  Europe,  and  the  ruthless  destruction 
even  of  their  ruins  in  countries  which  had  never  repu- 
diated the  authority  of  the  Roman  See,  is  a  startling 
foct,  which,  although  our  author  recounts,  he  fails  to 
explain  on  his  own  theory  of  the  supreme  and  God- 
given  claims  of  the  Church ;  while  the  jeremiad  that 
he  wails  over  tiie  base  uses  to  which  these  gorgeous 
bnfldings  have  returned  is  out  of  harmony  with  his 
vivid  appreciation  of  modem  ideas  of  progress.  One 
might  suppose  that  on  the  fall  of  the  monastery  the 
spirit  of  humanity,  all  core  for  the  sick  and  dying,  all 
science,  art,  and  literature,  all  brave  adventure,  all 
subjugation  and  replenishing  of  the  earth,  and  mis- 
sionary enterprise  had  utterly  vanished;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fkct  of  the  case  is  that  the  mighty 
spirit  generated  by  the  cohtact  of  Christianity  with 
modem  thought  was  too  strong  to  be  retained  in  the 
crisp  and  worn-out  skins  of  monastic  orders ;  and  when 
these  burst,  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  Aragrance  was 
lost.  New  life  demanded  new  institutions,  and  it  is 
too  late  in  the  day  to  prove  that  modem  civilization  is 
only  a  feeble  parody  on  that  which  we  readily  allow 
took  its  origin  in  the  cloister.  Grand  and  even  wor- 
thy attempts,  to  be  sure,  have  been  made  at  various 
times  to  recover  the  ancient  prestige  of  monasticism, 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  work  that  none  perhaps  can  do 
so  well  as  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  but  the  fuel  which 
even  now  promotes  the  flame  of  monastic  piety  is  that 
morbid  view  of  the  nature  of  the  human  will  which  is 
fostered  by  materialistic  science,  that  mischievous  es- 
timate of  human  life  which  proceeds  fh>m  the  scepti- 
ckm  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  that  neo-PIatonic 
or  Gnostic  repudiation  of  the  trae  brotherhood  of  all 
mankind  which  is  perpetual  dishonor  to  the  word  and 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  do  not  wonder  that  in  the 
light  of  these  troths  a  celebrated  English  savant  writes 
that  the  continued  violation  of  the  most  distinctive  at- 
tributes of  human  nature  is  the  recorded  secret  of  the 
fkOure  of  monachism.  *Wts  principle  of  poverty  has 
ever  outraged  man*s  original  conception  of  property; 
as  a  celibate,  it  is  dlrecUy  opposed  to  the  social  nature 
of  man ;  and  its  law  of  solitary  striving  for  religious 
perfection  is  antagonistic  to  the  first  principle  of  Cliris- 
tian  communion  and  spiritual  intercourse.  The  pro- 
fession of  poverty  f^uentiy  ended  in  the  most  insa- 
tiable avarice  and  cupidity,  while  vows  of  perpetual 
virginity  resulted  in  unbounded  licentiousness.  That 
which  began  with  a  sincere  desire  for  perfect  purity, 
ended  in  the  diffusion  of  licensed  corraption.'*  For 
these  reasons  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  dissenting 
fh>m  the  general' opinion,  which  is  that, "  however  ser- 
viceable the  monastery  may  have  been  as  an  institu- 
tion in  the  medieval  ages,  preserving,  as  in  an  ark, 
the  treasures  of  religion  and  learning  from  the  waves 
of  barbarism  which  in  rapid  succession  broke  over 
Europe,  it  has  lost  to  a  great  extent  its  beneficial  pow- 
er, and  in  the  present  state  of  society  has  no  peculiar 
frinctions  of  a  useful  nature  to  discharge ;  and  that  the 
traly  good  of  both  sexes  would  better  serve  the  end  of 
their  being  by  mixing  in  society,  and  trying  to  im- 
prove it,  than  by  turning  monks  and  nuns,  and  look- 
ing out  on  the  world  from  behind  the  bars  of  a  priscn, 
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within  which  they  have  hy  their  own  consent  submit- 
ted to  be  encaged'*  (Brit,  and  For,  Rev.  1868,  p.  450). 

LUenUare,--^!.)  Greek  tnriten :  Socrates,  H,  Ecdes, 
lib.  iv,  cap.  28  sq. ;  Sozomen,  H,  E.  lib.  i,  cap.  12-14 ; 
ui,  14;  vi,  28-84;  Palladios,  Historia  Latuiaca  (laro- 
pia  vp6Q  AavaoVf  a  court-officer  under  Theodosius  II, 
to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated),  composed  about 
421,  with  enthusiastic  admiration,  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance, of  the  most  celebrated  contemporaneous 
ascetics  of  Egypt ;  Theodoret  (f  457),  Historia  rtUgioaa^ 
teu  ascetica  vivencU  ratio  (^i\o3'foc  i9T0pia\  biogra- 
phies of  thirty  Oriental  anchorets  and  monks,  for  the 
most  part  from  personal  observation ;  Nilus  the  elder 
(t  about  450),  De  vita  aacetka^  De  exercitaiione  monas- 
tica,  Epistdm  355,  and  other  writings.    (2.)  Latm  torit- 
ers:  Rufinus  (f  410),  Hist.  Eremitica,  t.  Vitas  Patrum; 
Sulpidus  Seyerus  (about  400),  Diaiogi  UI  (the  first 
dialogue  contains  a  lively  and  entertaining  account  of 
the  £g}'ptian  monks,  whom  he  visited;  the  two  others 
relate  to  Martin  of  Tours);  Cassianus  (f  482),  Inttl- 
tutiones  ccmobiatisj  and  CoUa^ones  Patrum  (spiritual 
conversations  of  Eastern  monks).    Also  the  ascetic 
writings  of  Athanasius  (Vita  Antonii),  Basil,  Oreg- 
on- Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium 
among  the  Greek ;  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome  (his 
lives  of  anchorets,  and  his  letters),  Cassiodorus,  and 
Gregory  the  Great  among  the  Latin  fkthers.     (3.) 
Later  literatwre:  Holstenius  (a  Roman  convert).  Co- 
dex regitlarwn  tnoncutic.  (Rom.  1661 ;  enlarged,  Paris 
and  Augsb.  6  vols,  fol.) ;  the  older  Greek  Menologia 
(jiTivoXoyia)  and  Memaa  (jtrivaia),  and  the  Latin  Ca- 
lendaiia  and  Marfyrologia — i.  e.  Church  calendars  or 
indices  of  memorial  days  (days  of  the  earthly  death 
and  heavenly  birth)  of  the  saints,  with  short  biograph- 
ical notices  for  liturgical  use ;  Herbert  Rosweyde  (Jes- 
uit), Vitm  Patrum,  give  Hittorice  Eremitica,  lib.  x  (Ant- 
werp, 1628) ;  Acta  Sanctorum,  quotquot  toto  orbe  cohm- 
twr  (Antwerp,  1648-1786,  68  vols.  fol. ;  begun  by  the 
Jesuit  Bollandus,  continued  by  several  scholars  of  his 
order,  called  BoUcmditts,  down  to  October  11  in  the 
calendar  of  saints*  days,  and  resumed  in  1845,  after 
long  interruption,  by  Theiner  and  others) ;  D' Achery 
and  Mabillon  (Benedictines),  Acta  Sanctorum  ordlnls 
S.  BenedicH  (Paris,  1668-1701,  9  vols,  folio  [to  1100]) ; 
Helyot  (Franciscan),  Histoire  dee  ordret  momuOques 
religieux  et  militairea  (Par.  1714-19,  8  vols.  4to ;  new 
ed.,  with  an  additional  vol.  on  the  modem  history  of 
monachism  by  Migne,  1849,  4  vols.) ;  Butler  (R.  C), 
The  Lives  of  the  Fathers^  Martyrs,  and  other  principal 
Saints,  arranged  according  to  the  Catholic  calendar, 
and  completed  to  December  81  (1745,  and  often  since ; 
best  ed.  Lond.  1812-18, 12  vols. ;  another,  Baltimore, 
1844,  4  vols.) ;  Gibbon,  chap,  xxxvii  (**  Origin,  Prog- 
ress, and  Effects  of  Monastic  Life ;"  very  unfavorable, 
and  written  in  lofty  philosophical  contempt) ;  Henrion 
(R.  C),  Histoire  des  ordres  religieux  (Par.  1835) ;  Bie- 
denfeld,  Ursprung  sSmmtlicher  Mdnchsorden  im  Orient 
u,  Occident  (Weimar,  1837,  8  vols.) ;  Schmidt  (R,  C), 
Die  Monchs-,  Nonnen-,  u.  geistlichen  Ritterorden  wist 
OrdL-nsregeln  u,  AbbUdungen  (Augsb.  1838  sq.);  Paul 
Lacroix,  Military  and  Religious  Life  in  (he  Middle  Ages 
and  at  the  Period  of  the  Renaissance  ;  Day,  Monastic  In- 
stitutions: their  Origin,  Progress,  etc.  (Lond.  1846,  2d 
ed.) ;  Milman  (Anglican),  History  of  Ancient  Christian' 
ity  (bk.  iii,  chap,  xi),  and  his  Latin  Christianity;  Ruff- 
ner  (Presbyterian),  The  Fathers  of  the  Desert  (N.  Y., 
1850,  2  vols.),  full  of  curious  information,  in  popular 
form  ;  Montolembert  (R.  C),  Les  Moines  d*  Occident 
depuis  SL  BSnoitjusqWa  St.  Bernard  (Paris,  1860  sq. ; 
translated  into  English,  The  Monks  of  the  West,  etc., 
Edinb.  and  Lond.  1861  sq.) ;  another  extensive  work 
has  been  in  preparation  for  some  time  by  the  Bene- 
dictine Dom  Gueranger,  of  France;  Zdckler,  JSTri^wcAe 
Geschichte  der  Askese  (Frankfurt -am -Main,  1863); 
comp.  also  Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte  (the  several  vol- 
umes); Wcssenberg,  Kirchen  versammlungen,  i,  119  sq. 
(see  Indox  in  vol.  iv);  Ozanam,  Etudes  Germanijues; 


Guizot,  Hist,  dviUtition,  ii,  279  sq. ;  and  the  relevant 
sections  of  Tillemont,  Fleury,  Schrockh  (vols,  v  and 
viii),  Neander,  Schaff,  and  Gieseler.  Regarding  Chris- 
Han  numasOcism  as  compared  with  other  forms  ofaseet' 
icism,  see  Hospinian,  De  origine  etprqgressu  mumacha- 
tus,  lib.  vi  (Tig.  1588;  enlarged,  Geneva,  1669,  folio); 
Mdhler  (R.  C),  Geschichte  des  MdndOhuma  in  der  Zfk 
seiner  Entstehung  u.  ersten  AuAUdung  (1836 ;  ooUected 
works,  Regensb.  vol.  ii,  p.  165  sq. ;  Taylor  (Independ- 
ent), Ancient  ChrisUanity  (Lond.  1844X  i,  299  sq. ;  To- 
gel,  '*Ueber  das  Mdnchthum**  (Berlin,  1858),  in  tihe 
Deutsche  Zeitschriftf.  christl,  Wissenschaft,  etc. ;  Schaff; 
"Ueber  den  Ursprung  und  Ctiarakter  des  M5ach> 
thums,"  in  Domer's,  etc,  Jahrb&cherfar  deutsche  Tle- 
ologie  (1861),  p.  555  sq. ;  Cropp,  Origines  et  Caman  mo- 
nachatus  (Gdtt  1863) ;  Lea,  Hist,  Sacerdotal  Celibacy, 
chap,  vii,  xxx ;  Lecky,  Hist.  RationaBem  (see  Index); 
id..  Hist,  European  Morals  (see  Index);  Gould,  Ori- 
gin  of  Religious  Beli^(^.Y.,  1871,  2  voU,  8vo),  i,  339 
sq. ;  Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.,  1849 ;  Eclectic  Magazme, 
April,  1849 ;  English  Review,  ii,  77, 424 ;  [Lond.]  Quar. 
Rev,  cxxvii,  July,  1861;  Eclectic  Review,  July,  1859; 
Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  July,  1868 ;  BriOA  Quar.  Rte. 
art.  viii,  July,  1868 ;  Edinb.  Rev,  April,  1868 ;  8t.  James's 
Magazine,  March,  1870.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Monboddo,  James  Burkkt,  Lord,  a  Scotch  writ- 
er, noted  for  his  eccentric  speculations  of  primitive  his- 
tory, was  bom  at  the  family  seat  of  Monboddo,  in 
Kincardineshire,  Scotland,  in  1714.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  at  Gioningen,  Hoi- 
land.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1737,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  consideralyle 
practice.  In  1767  he  was  promoted  to  the  judicial 
bench,  <nd  became  titled  as  Lord  Monboddo.  But  be  by 
no  means  confined  himself  to  the  legal  profession.  He 
employed  his  pen  in  various  departments  of  speculative 
philosophy,  in  which  he  displayed  a  profound  rather 
than  a  useful  learning.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
Greek  literature,  of  which  he  became  such  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  as  almost  to  scorn  modem  leamiug. 
His  great  work.  Origin  and  Progress  of  Languages,  fiist 
appeared  in  1773.  In  this' he  affirms,  and  endeavore  to 
demonstrate,  the  superiority  of  hb  favorite  andents 
over  their  present  degenerate  posterity,  and  discourses 
at  large  on  the  honor  due  the  Greek  language.  This 
work  met  with  no  very  marked  success,  being  read 
more  on  account  of  its  eccentricities  than  for  its  prac- 
tical utility.  Monbpddo  was  in  a  certain  sense,  how- 
ever, the  foreranner  of  the  now  so  weU-known  Eng&di 
naturalist,  Charles  Darwin.  Like  the  latter,  Monboddo 
expressed  his  belief  in  the  theory  that  men  were  orig- 
inally monkeys,  and  he  went  even  so  far  as  to  insist 
that  a  nation  still  exists  possessed  of  tails.  His  pecul- 
iar views  were  the  subject  of  much  merriment  and  rid- 
icule by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  represents  lord  Monboddo  as 
asking  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  had  made  a  viat  to  Bot- 
any Bay,  whether  he  had  met  this  strange  race  in  his 
travels.  On  receiving  a  negative  answer,  he  was  much 
disappointed.  Lord  Monboddo's  pen  furnished  the  pub- 
lic idso  with  a  work  on  Ancient  Metcq^ysics,  in  6  vols., 
the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1778.  In  this  he 
endeavors  to  dissect  the  philosophy  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton : 
and,  as  in  the  former  work,  he  shows  an  extravagant 
fondness  for  Grecian  learning  and  philosophy.  He  seems 
to  lack  the  ability  of  placing  these  ideas  within  the  ea^ 
grasp  of  modem  thought,  though  he  shows  his  own 
thorough  knowledge,  of  Aristotle  particularly.  In  this 
work  he  further  explains  and  supports  his  Darwinian 
ideas.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  draws  a  pen-picture 
of  this  eccentric  genius,  and  represents  him  as  *^  a  plain, 
elderly  man,  wearing  an  ordinary  gray  coot,  leather 
breeches,  and  coarse  worsted  stocldngs,  conversing  with 
great  affability  about  various  matters — ^lamenting  the 
decline  of  classical  learning,  and  claiming  credit  for 
having  adopted  the  Norfolk  husbandry.**  Lord  Mon- 
boddo resided  in  Edinburgh  until  his  death.  May  26, 
1799.     See  Edinb.  Review,  Iviii,  45 ;  Cooper,  Biog,  Diet, 
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B.  -r. ;  ADibone,  Diet,  of  British  and  American  AuthorSf 
&  T. ;  Chambers,  Cydopiedia,  8.  v. ;  English  Encycbp, 
s»v.;  Gtnileman's  Magazine,  1799]  Tyi\£T,  L\fe  qf  Lord 
Karnes.     (H.  W.  T.) 

]lffoncada,Louis-ANTOiNE  db  Bblluoa  Ds^a  Span- 
ish prelate,  was  bom  at  Motril,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
Nov.  30, 1662.   He  entered  the  Church,  where  his  distin- 
guished birth  placed  many  ecclesiastical  honors  within 
his  power,  bat,  with  pioos  modesty,  he  refused  them  all 
Philip  V  appointed  him  bishop  of  Carthagena  and  Mur- 
cia  in  1705.    Soon  after  the  archduke,  who  disputed  the 
crown  with  Philip,  invaded  Spain.    Moncada  remained 
faithful  to  his  sovereign,  and  so  strongly  evinced  his 
devotion  that  Philip  rewarded  him  with  the  titles  of 
viceroy  of  Valencia  and  captain-general  of  Murcia  in 
1706.      But,  notwithstanding  these  royal  favors,  his 
zeal  did  not  degenerate  into  servility,  and  he  resisted 
the  court  when  he  thought  the  interests  of  the  Church 
were  compromised.  Thus  he  obstinately  opposed  a  duty 
placed  on  the  property  of  the  clergy.    At  the  height  of 
his  quarrel  with  the  king's  party,  he  was  included  in  a 
promotion  of  cardinals;  but,  believing  in  faithful  sub- 
mission to  the  administration  of  his  country,  though  a 
prelate,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  accept  the  pur- 
ple without  the  king's  consenL    This  permission  had 
only  been  delayed  to  test  the  bishop's  constancy,  and, 
according  to  Saint-Simon,  "  the  affair  ended  with  un- 
equalled glory  for  Belluga."     ^  Subsequently,"  adds 
Saint-Simon,  "  Belluga,  who  had  more  zeal  than  discre- 
lioo,  wished  to  institute  some  reforms,  which  the  bbhops 
of  Spain  could  not  permit.    They  opposed  his  plans 
with  great  success,  and  Belluga,  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure for  his  country  the  advantages  he  proposed,  be- 
came greatly  disgusted,  and  entreated  the  king  to  re- 
lease him  from  the  bishopric  of  Murcia,  and  permit  him 
to  retire  to  Rome."    He  was  there,  as  in  Murcia,  a  very 
laUhful  subject  to  his  king,  and  still  preserved  an  anx- 
ious interest  in  all  his  a&irs.    His  virtue,  which  lifted 
him  above  all  politics,  acquired  for  him  a  veneration 
and  consideration  during  the  whole  course  of  his  long  life. 
He  died  at  Roiq^  Feb.  22, 1748.  See  Mor^ri,  Graxid  Diet, 
Hision  a.  v. ;  Saint-Simon,  Mimoires,  xi,  197-199  (edit 
Ch^ruel).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirak,  s.  v. 

Monceatuc  (J/bnarttt),  Francois  de,  a  French 
writer  noted  for  his  studies  in  comparative  archsology, 
was  a  nadve  of  Arras,  and  flourished  in  the  second  half 
of  the  16th  century.  He  took  quite  an  active  part  in 
the  political  afiairs  of  France  and  Italy,  but  neverthe- 
less found  time  to  write :  Deportis  civitatis  Judos  etfori 
jsbdiciorumque  in  Us  exercendorum  prisco  ritu  (Paris, 
1587,  4to)  : — Bueolica  Sacroy  sive  Cantici  Canticorum 
pot^ca  paraphrasis  ti  in  eamdem  lucubratiomtm,  lib.  ii 
(ibid.  1587, 4to ;  1589,  8vo) : — Apparitiomtm  divinantm 
qutB  de  Bubo  ei  qucs  in  jEgypio  revertenti  w  diversorio 
Mo^  facta  Historia  (Anas,  1592, 12mo ;  1597,  4to)  :— 
In  Psalmum  xHv  Paraphrasis  poetica  (Donai,  4to) : — 
Aaron  purgatus,  sea  de  vitulo  catreo,  lib.  ii  (Arras,  1606, 
8vo;  Leipeic,  1689,  in  AnHquitates  BibHca,  and  in  voL 
ix  of  Pearson's  Critid  Sacri,  The  Church  of  Rome  ex- 
purgated it  in  1609) : — Raponsio  pro  vitulo  aureo  non 
aureo  (Paris,  1608, 8vo),  a  reply  to  Yiseur's  Destruction 
du**Veauxd'orpurgir {ibid^imSySvo).  SeeAndre,£«5- 
Uotkeea  Beigicoy  s.  v. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  OhUrale,  s.  v. 

Monolar,  Jban- Pierre -Francois  de  Ripert, 
Marquis  de,  a  French  religious  writer,  noted  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  Huguenots,  was  bom  Oct  1, 1711,  at  Apt, 
Provence.  He  was  descended  from  the  family  of  the 
danphinesB,  and  was  the  son  of  a  magistrate  whom  the 
chancellor  Daguessean  had  sumamed  L'Amour  du  bien. 
Dec  19,  1782,  he  succeeded  his  father  as  procurator- 
general  to  the  Parliament  of  Provence;  he  was  then 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  a  ready  orator,  a 
brilliant  lawyer,  and  profoundly  versed  in  public  law. 
From  1749  he  energetically  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
the  Protestants,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  for  them  civil 
tdiabilitation  and  liberty  of  conscience.    In  his  article 


on  the  clandestine  marriages  of  the  Reformed,  he  raised 
his  voice,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity,  against 
the  iniquitous  laws  which  condemned  to  ignominy  and 
illegitimacy  the  fruits  of  their  unions ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  demonstrated,  by  learned  calculations,  that  it 
was  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  state  to  favor  the 
progress  of  population.  In  1752  the  republic  of  Geneva, 
a  prey  to  civil  dissensions,  rendered  homage  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  magistrate  by  choosing  him  as  arbiter  for 
the  two  parties  in  collision.  ^At  this  time,"  says  M. 
Villemain,  **  an  event  occurred  which  developed  the  tal- 
ents of  several  men  in  the  parliaments  of  the  kingdom ; 
this  was  the  trial  and  expulsion  of  the  celebrated  society 
of  the  Jesuits.  Mondar  took  a  lively  and  active  mter- 
est  in  this  affiur,  and  his  expoe^  of  their  doctrines  was  a 
masterpiece  of  method  and  deamees,  without  exaggera- 
tion, and  without  false  eloquence.  In  the  remonstrances 
that  he  was  charged  to  draw  up  in  the  name  of  those 
opposed  to  the  Jesuits,  Mondar  knew  how  to  unite  a 
dignified  firmness  with  the  respect  due  to  the  sovereign, 
and  to  avoid  that  rather  republican  severity  with  which 
Voltaire  reproaches  Malesherbes.'*  He  was  instrumen- 
tal in  restoring  Yenaissin  to  France  (in  1768),  and  re-> 
ceived  for  his  services  fW>m  Louis  XV  a  pension  and  the 
title  of  marquis  (October,  1769).  Mondar,  after  forty 
years  of  active  life,  withdrew  to  his  estate  of  Saint-Sa^ 
tumin,  where  he  died,  Feb.  12, 1778.  Romanists  claim 
that  Mondar  in  his  dying  hour  made  known  to  his  con- 
fessor a  regret  for  what  he  had  said  against  the  Hdy 
See  and  the  Sodety  of  Jesus.  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  ground  for  the  declaration,  as  the  whole  life  of 
the  marquis  speaks  agidnst  any  such  change.  He  wrote 
Mimoire  thMogique  et  politique  au  sujet  des  manages 
cUmdestins  des  Protestants  en  France  (1755, 8vo) ;  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance  it  aroused  a  warm  discussion : 
more  than  twenty  pamphlets  vrere  published  for  or 
against: — Compte  rendu  des  Constitutions  des  Jisuiles 
(1762, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  reprinted  since  with  the  Requisi' 
toire  du  4  Janvier^  1768,  and  the  Condusions  du  5  Mars, 
1765,  on  the  bull  ApostoHcum  pascendi  (Paris,  1769,  2 
vols.  4to  and  8vo).  The  complete  works  of  Mondar, 
comprising  8  vols.  8vo,  were  published  in  1855.  See 
Bor^ly,  Moge  de  Mondar,  pronounced  Kovember,  1848 ; 
Achard,  DicL  de  Provence,  s.  v. ;  Villemain,  Tableau  du 
dix-huitisme  si^de,  9«  le9on ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Geni* 
rale,a,y,    (J.H.W.) 

Mon90Xi,  Jean  de,  a  Spanish  theologian,  who  ad- 
vanced heretical  opinions  on  the  doctrine  of  the  immac- 
ulate conception,  was  bom  at  Monteson,  Aragon,  about 
1860.  He  joined  the  brotherhood  of  St  Dominic,  taught 
theology  at  Valentia,  and  in  1388  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  four  years  later.  Hav- 
ing in  his  theses  advanced  some  propositions  contrary 
to  the  bdief  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin, 
he  saw  them  condemned  by  the  faculty,  and  Pierre 
d'Orgemont,  then  bbhop,  forbade  their  maintenance 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  This  quarrel  led  to 
great  trouble  in  the  university;  those  partisans  of  the 
Spanish  monk  who  refused  to  retract  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and  he  himself  was  exduded  firom  all  the  Do- 
minican courts.  Mon9on  thereupon  appealed  to  Clem- 
ent VII,  schismatic  pope,  residing  at  Avignon;  but,  per- 
ceiving that  the  commissioners  given  him  were  not 
favorable,  he  took  to  flight  (January,  1889),  and  was 
found  in  Aragon,  where  he  was  excommunicated.  In 
order  to  revenge  himself  for  the  persecution,  he  entered 
the  service  of  pope  Urban  IV,  and  wrote  against  Clem- 
ent Vn.  Peace  was  not  concluded  until  1408,  and  only 
by  the  intervention  of  many  princes  and  of  the  pope  of 
Avignon,  Benedict  XIII.  In  1412  he  was  instructed  by 
the  duke  Alfonso  to  sustain  his  right  .to  the  crown  of 
Aragon.  His  works  have  never  been  printed.  See 
Echard  and  Quetif,  Script,  ord,  Prcedicatorum, — Univer- 
seUe  Biog,  s.  v. 

Monconys,  Balthasar,  Dr.,  a  French  traveller, 
noted  for  his  Oriental  studies,  was  bom  at  Lyons  near 
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the  opening  of  the  17th  century.  After  receiving  a  lib- 
eral education  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Salamanca,  he  vis- 
ited the  East,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  remains  of 
the  philosophy  of  Trismegistus  and  Zoroaster;  but  re- 
turned without  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  mission, 
and  died  in  1665.  His  travels  were  published  by  his 
learned  friend,  Jean  Berthet,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
(Paris,  1665-6,  8  vols.  4to;  reprinted  in  Holland,  1696, 
5  vols.  12mo).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GiniraU,  xxxv, 
952. 

Monorlefli  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  di- 
vine, son  of  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Moocrieff,  was  bom 
in  Blackford,  Perthshire,  Feb.  6, 1750.  After  receiving 
an  elementary  education  in  his  native  place,  be  repaired 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow  for  the  purpose  of  fitting 
himself  for  the  pulpit.  In  the  midst  of  his  collegiate 
course  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father.  The 
patrons  of  the  charge  thus  left  vacant,  moved  by  a 
strong  affection  for  Sir  William,  and  a  confidence  in  the 
more  than  ordinary  talent  displayed  by  his  son,  reserved 
the  pastorate  for  ^'Sir  Harry,**  as  he  was  familiarly 
called.  He  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  entered 
upon  a  theological  course,  which  he  completed  in  Au- 
gust, 1771 ;  was  then  ordidned  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  installed  as  successor  to  his  father. 
His  talents  were  too  remarkable  to  allow  of  his  remain- 
ing long  in  this  humble  position,  and  the  attention  he 
attracted  soon  caused  him  to  be  called  to  Edinburgh, 
where,  in  1775,  he  became  the  officiating  minister  of  St. 
Cuthbert's,  the  largest  parochial  charge  in  the  Scottish 
capitaL  Though  the  numerical  strength  of  his  parish 
prevented  him  from  coming  into  frequent  personal  con- 
tact with  all,  still  he  seems  to  have  been  dearly  beloved 
as  a  pastor  and  friend.  He  had  a  commanding  appear^ 
ance,  was  gifted  with  a  powerfully  argumentative  ora- 
tory, and  was  zealous  as  well  as  learned.  In  the  pulpit 
his  style  was  characterized  by  force  more  than  by  ele- 
gance. Avoiding  flights  of  fancy  and  displays  of  rhe- 
torical talent,  he  used  his  cultured  intellectual  strength 
to  make  truth  strike  the  heart  rather  than  please  the 
brain.  In  his  time  the  moderate  party  held  the  major- 
ity in  the  Scottish  Church,  but  his  hatred  of  intolei^ 
ance  and  love  of  freedom  led  him  to  take  a  stand  with 
the  liberal  and  evangelical  party,  while  his  natural  in- 
dependence of  character  made  his  position  one  of  bold- 
ness and  prominence.  The  deliberations  of  the  General 
Assembly,  which  met  yearly  at  Edinburgh,  were  of  a 
mixed  political  and  religious  nature.  In  these  meet- 
ings Sir  Harry  took  an  active  part,  and  his  talents  as  a 
debater  soon  ranked  him  among  the  ablest  of  Scotland's 
platform  orators.  In  1785  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
as  moderator  of  the  Assembly,  an  honor  which  was  con- 
ferred on  him  several  times  thereafter.  In  these  relig- 
ious discussions  he  showed  great  abhorrence  of  every- 
thing savoring  of  bigotry  or  intolerance,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  listen  to  and  engage  in  any  argument  which 
aimed  at  the  discovery  of  truth.  Yet  his  religious  be- 
liefs were  tenaciously  adhered  to  and  boldly  advocated. 
Politically  also  he  was  active,  and,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, as  "  a  Whig  of  1688."  He  earnestly  opposed 
all  civil  disabilities  for  religious  creeds^  and  heartily 
supported  "the  constitution  as  founded  upon  the  rock 
of  lawful  resistance  by  the  patriots  of  the  first  James 
and  Charles's  time,  and  as  finally  purified  by  those  of 
the  Revolution."  Indeed,  it  has  been  truly  said  that 
**  in  him  Scotland  found  a  warm-hearted  lover  of  man- 
kind, a  strong  advocate  of  political  and  religious  free- 
dom, and  a  zealous  party  leader."  He  continued  to  la- 
bor in  this  wide  field  of  usefulness  as  pastor  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  and  leader  of  the  liberal  party  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  June  14, 1827.  In  the  Utter  part  of  his  life  he 
adopted  the  additional  surname  of  Wellwood  ;  but  he 
U  better  known  as  "  Sir  Harry,"  he  being  in  his  day  the 
only  man  of  noble  rank  who  ministered  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  published  several  treatises  conceniing 
the  ecclesiastical  discussions  of  his  time,  also  Ducourses 
on  tAe  Eviiences  of  the  JewUh  and  Christian  RevehHons 


(1815),  and  an  AccowU  qftke  Life  and  Writingt  o/Dr, 
John  Er$kim  (1818).  His  Strmom^  with  a  memoir  by 
his  son,  have  also  been  published  in  three  vdomes 
(1829-81).  ^  Those  who  read  these  sermons,"  savs  a 
critic  in  the  Edmb.  Rev,  (vi,  112),  «<wiU  never  be'dis- 
turbed  with  the  author's  admiration  of  himself  or  his 
misconception  of  the  subject;  nor  will  their  impatience 
be  excited  by  anything  puerile,  declamatory,  verbose, 
or  inaccurate.  They  will  find  everywhere  indications 
of  a  vigorous  and  independent  understanding;  and, 
though  they  may  not  always  be  gratified  with  flighu 
of  fancy  or  graces  of  composition,  they  can  scarcely  fiul 
to  be  attracted  by  the  unaffected  expreisioo  of  goodneai 
and  sincerity  which  runs  through  the  wh<de  publica- 
tion." See  Edinb,  Rev,  xlvii,  242 ;  Encydop,  Brttanmea, 
8.  V. ;  Chambers,  Biog,  Did,  of  Em$tent  Scotmnen^  tr, 
456;  Blackwood's  Magazine^  xxii,  580;  AUibooe,  Dicf. 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  utkors,  s.  v.    (H.  W.  T.) 

Mondonville,  Jeannk  Juliari>,  Dame  Turlbb 
DB,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  woman,  noted  as  the 
foundress  of  a  pious  order,  was  bom  at  Toulouse  in  1636. 
The  daughter  of  a  president  of  the  P^irliament  of  Tou- 
louse, Jeanne  Juliard  was  distinguished  for  her  mind 
and  her  beauty.  In  1646  she  married  Turies,  lord  of 
Mondonville,  who  left  her  a  widow  while  still  young, 
but  endowed  with  a  considerable  fortunes  Refusing 
many  honorable  oflfen  of  marriage,  she  determined  to 
devote  herself  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor  and  the  re- 
lief of  the  sick.  In  order  the  more  completely  to  eflect 
her  object,  she  founded  in  1652,  with  the  appivbatioii 
of  Marca,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  the  oongregatioa 
called  Les  Filks  de  VEtrfanoe,  This  institution  was  au- 
thorized in  1663  by  pope  Alexander  YII,  and  approved 
by  letters  patent  of  eighteen  bishops  and  numy  doctors 
in  theology.  The  congregation  was  progressing  findy, 
and  already  counted  many  chapels,  when  it  was  sud- 
denly and  violently  attacked  by  the  Jesuits,  on  the 
ground  that  the  constitution  of  the  new  congregation 
contained  maxims  dangerous  to  religion  and  roorah. 
They  obtained  the  nomination  of  commiBsioners  to  ex- 
amine the  criminated  points,  and  exerted  themselves  so 
effectively  that  the  congregation  of  the  FiUes  de  tEn- 
/ance  was  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  council  In  1686L 
Madame  de  Mondonville  was  imprisoned  at  the  Hos|m- 
tali^res  of  Coutances,  where  she  died  in  1703,  after 
twenty  years  of  the  most  rigorous  confinemenL  The 
Jesuits  did  not  wait  for  that  event  before  they  confis- 
cated the  property  of  the  dissolved  coDgregation,  and 
established  in  its  stead  seminaries  and  houses  of  their 
own  order.  An  old  Jesuit  and  lavryer,  Reboulet,  in  his 
Histoire  des  FilUs  de  la  Congrigaiiom  de  lEmfcmos 
(Avignon,  1734),  accuses  Madame  de  MondonviUe  of 
having  given  an  asylum  to  men  of  treasonable  views 
towards  the  state,  that  she  had  furnished  some  of  them 
with  means  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  that  she  had 
printed  in  her  house  many  libels  on  the  conduct  of  the 
king  and  his  council ;  and  the  Jesuits  as  an  order  fought 
these  unfortunate  women  as  if  they  had  been  redoubta- 
ble enemies,  And  very  soon  despoiled  them  of  all  their 
goods.  But  when,  subsequently,  circumstances  changed, 
and  the  credit  of  the  Jesuits  declined  rapidly,  the  Par- 
liament of  Toulouse,  at  the  request  of  the  abb^  Juliard, 
a  relation  of  Madame  de  Mondonville,  condemned  Re- 
boulet's  work  to  the  flames  as  calumnious  and  false.  See 
Necrologe  des  Amis  de  la  Virite, — ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Giniraiff  s.  v. 

Monegonde,  Saints,  a  French  Roman  Catholic 
woman,  noted  as  the  foundress  of  a  religious  order,  was 
bom  at  CHiartres  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  6th  centay. 
She  was  the  descendant  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  mar- 
ried, contrary  to  her  own  wishes,  in  obedience  to  her 
parents'  will,  and  had  two  daughters,  who  died  at  an 
early  age.  The  period  of  mourning  having  passed,  she 
withdrew  to  a  narrow  cell,  with  no  other  opening  than 
a  shutter,  where  she  received  a  little  bariey-flonr,  which 
she  kneaded  into  bread.    Thb  was  her  sole  nourish- 
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DWDt,  and  eren  in  this  she  indulged  only  when  pressed 
br  extreme  ^nger.  After  a  considerable  period,  Sointe 
Hmi^oiKle  leil  tHe  city  of  Chartres  in  order  to  continue 
the  sune  kind  of  life  at  Tours,  near  the  tomb  of  St. 
Hartin.  The  sensation  produced  by  the  miracles  at- 
tribated  to  her  aroused  her  husband  and  many  of  her 
friends,  ^wrho  took  her  back  to  Chartres;  but,  convinced 
by  her  urgioit  solicitations,  they  permitted  her  to  return 
to  Toura^  where  she  formed  a  small  religious  order  of 
women,  called  Lea  Fiiles  spiritueUeSt  with  whom  she 
cootinued  her  austerities  until  her  death.  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  refers  to  her  so-called  miracles,  and  aided  her 
in  btdldin^  a  monastery,  called  8ctint-Pierre4e'Puellier, 
This  edifice  became  a  collegiate  church  for  secular  can- 
ons. It  was  burned  in  1562  by  the  Calvinists,  and 
Sainte  Monegonde's  body  perished  in  the  flames.  She 
died  at  Tours,  July  2, 570,  and  this  day  is  still  observed 
in  her  honor.  See  St.  Gregoire,  De  Gloria  Confusorum ; 
MartyroL  Rom,  (July  2) ;  Bailiet,  Vie  de$  SainU,  vol  ii 
(July  2) ;  Richard  and  Giraud,  Bibliotkeque  Sacree* — 
Butler,  Lives  of  the  SatntSf  iii,  16  aq. 


(from  ftovog,  9oUy  and  ipyov,  worU)  is 
a  term  used  to  designate  the  doctrine  that  in  regenera- 
tion there  is  but  one  efficient  agent,  viz.  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  held  by  moneigists  that  '*  the  will  of  sinful  man 
has  not  the  least  inclination  towards  holiness,  nor  any 
power  to  act  in  a  holy  manner,  until  it  has  been  acted 
upon  by  divine  grace;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  said 
with  strictness  to  co-operate  with  the  fidy  Spirit^  since 
it  acts  in  conversion  only  after  it  is  quickened  by  the 
Holy  Sptrit.**  The  doctrine  is  opposed  to  tynergitm, 
which  teaches  that  there  are  two  efficient  agenu  in 
regeneration — the  human  soul  and  the  divine  Spirit — 
co-operating  together,  a  theory  which  accordingly  holds 
that  the  soul  has  not  lost  all  inclination  towuds  holi- 
uesi,  nor  all  power  to  seek  for  it  under  the  uifluence  of 
ordinary  motives.    See  Synergism. 

Bffonestier,  Blaise,  a  French  phHosopher,  who  did 
great  service  in  combating  the  evil  influences  of  the 
infidel  schools  which  abounded  in  France  towards  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  was  bom  April  18, 1717,  at 
Antezat,  diocese  of  Clermont  After  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits  for  some  time,  he  abandoned  that  order  to  allow 
himself  more  liberty  for  the  cultivation  of  his  taste  for 
study.  He  taught  mathematics  at  Qermont-Ferrand 
and  philosophy  at  Toulouse,  where  he  died  in  1776.  He 
is  the  author  of  Dissertation  sur  la  Natute  et  la  Forma- 
tion de  la  GrSle  (Bordeaux,  1752, 12mo),  which  won  a 
prize  at  the  Academy  of  Bordeaux  '.^Dissertations  sur 
VAncJogie  da  Son  et  la  LumHre,  et  sur  le  Temps,  which 
also  drew  a  prize  at  the  Academy  of  Nancy,  and  was 
printed  in  the  collection  of  that  company  in  1754 : — 
Jhincipe*  de  la  Pisti  Ckriiiemm  (Toulouse,  1756,  2  vols. 

]2aK>)  : — La  vraiePhHosophie,  par  VAbb^  M (Brux- 

i'lles  and  Par.  1774, 8vo),  a  work  directed  against  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Encyclopedists,  and  particularly  against 
/^  Systsme  de  la  Nature,  and  published  by  Needham. 
**  In  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  La  vraie  Philosophie"  says 
a  reviewer, "  we  should  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  re- 
pelled by  the  violent  declamations  and  bad  taste  pre- 
sented by  each  page,  above  all  in  the  preface,  nor  by 
the  indedrion  of  the  plan  and  the  disorder  in  the  suc- 
cesnon  of  ideas  which  result  fh>m  it.  The  doctrine 
which  it  contains  is  an  experimental  and  eclectical  spir- 
itaalism,  equally  distant  from  the  theory  of  innate 
iileas  and  from  the  system  of  transformed  sensation,  but 
wbere  Cartesiamsm  occupies  the  greatest  place."  After 
having  placed  sensations  and  sentiments  in  the  heart, 
Mooestier  analyzes  reiMon,  which  he  divides  into  prim- 
itive ideas  (ideas  of  unity,  being,  time,  space,  affirma- 
tion, negation,  with  the  axioms  of  geometry  and  mor- 
als), the  faculty  of  generalizing  and  abstracting,  the 
idea  of  the  infinite,  and  the  faculties  of  induction  and 
reasoning.  The  idea  of  the  infinite,  imprinted  as  it  is 
oo  all  n8tnre*s  work,  attests  to  us  the  existence  of  God 
oxkI  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  at  the  same  time  that 
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it  instructs  us  in  regard  to  our  own  destiny.  The  au- 
thor closes  by  a  discussion  of  free  wiU.  See  Diet,  dts 
Sciences  philos,  iv,  289-291,  s.  v. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bioo. 
Ginirale,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Moneta,  an  Italian  theologian  and  member  of  the 
order  of  the  Dominicans  at  Cremona,  flourished  in  tlie 
18th  century.  He  was,  before  entering  the  order,  pn>- 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Bologna.  He  was  noted  for 
his  sense  and  his  zeal  against  the  false  teachers  of  his 
time.  He  died  about  1240.  Moneta  left  a  Summa  con- 
tra Catkaros  et  Waldenses  (Rome,  1643).  He  is  also 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  Compendium  logicm  propter 
minus  eruditos.  See  Arisius,  Cremona  literaia ;  Echard, 
Bibliotheca  Prctdicaiorum  (Paris,  1719-81,  2  vols,  fol.), 
i,  122.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  xii,  806, 807. 

Money  (Heb.  C)<^3,  he'seph,  silver,  as  often  rendered, 
Chald.  CjOS,  hesaph',  Gr.  ipyvpiov,  silver,  or  a  piece  of 
silver,  as  often  rendered ;  also  Ktpfia,  coin,  L  q.  vofttfffia, 
lit,  a  standard  of  valuation;  xaXjcoQ,  brass,  as  some- 
times rendered ;  and  xpVf^Ci  ii^  whatever  is  used  in  ex- 
change). In  the  present  article  we  shall  confine  our 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  general, 
leaving  ihe  discussion  of  particular  coins  for  the  special 
head  of  Numismatics.  The  vahte  of  the  coins  is  a  rel- 
ative thing,  depending,  with  respect  to  the  several 
pieces  and  kinds  of  metal,  in  part  upon  the  ascertained 
weight  (L  e.  intrinsic  value,  for  which  see  Metrology), 
and  in  part  upon  the  interchange  of  the  mintage  of  va- 
rious ages  and  countries  prevalent  in  Palestine  (i.  e.  cur- 
rent value ;  see  Coin)  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  still  more 
upon  the  depreciation  of  the  precious  metals  as  a  stand- 
ard of  value  in  comparison  with  purchasable  articles, 
arising  from  the  fluctuating  balance  of  supply  and  de- 
mand (i.  e.  mercantile  value).  In  the  following  discus- 
sion we  make  large  use  of  the  articles  in  Kitto's  and 
Smithes  Dictionaries. 

L  NonrmetaUic  Currency,  —  Different  commodities 
have  been  used  as  money  in  the  primitive  state  of  soci- 
ety in  all  countries.  Those  nations  which  subsist  by 
the  chase,  such  as  the  ancient  Kussians  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  North  American  Indians,  use  the  skins  of  the 
animals  killed  in  hunting  as  money  (Storch,  Traiie 
dJ^conomie  Politique,  tome  i).  In  a  pastoral  state  of 
society  cattle  are  chiefly  u&ed  as  money.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  the  armor  of  Diomedc  cost  nine 
oxen,  and  that  of  Glaucus  one  hundred  {Jliad,  vi,  235). 
The  etymology  of  the  Latin  word  pecunia,  signifying 
money,  and  of  all  its  derivatives,  affords  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  cattle  (pecus)  were  the  first  money  of  the 
Romans.  They  were  also  used  as  money  by  the  Ger- 
mans, whose  laws  fix  the  amount  of  penalties  for  par- 
ticular offences  to  be  paid  in  cattle  (Storch,  L  c).  In 
agricultural  countries  com  would  be  used  in  remote 
ages  as  money,  and  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not 
unusual  to  stipulate  for  com  rents  and  wages.  Various 
commodities  have  been  and  are  still  used  in  different 
countries.  Smith  mentions  salt  as  the  common  money 
of  Abyssinia  {Wealth  of  Nations,  i,  4).  A  species  of 
cyprcea,  called  the  cowry,  gathered  on  the  shores  of  the 
Maldive  Islands,  and  of  which  6400  constitute  a  rupee, 
is  used  in  making  small  payments  throughout  India, 
and  is  the  only  money  of  certain  districts  in  Africa. 
Dried  fish  forms  the  money  of  Iceland  and  Newfound- 
land; sugar  of  some  of  the  West  India  Islands;  and 
among  the  first  settlers  in  America  com  and  tobacco 
were  used  as  money  (Holmes's  American  Annals), 
Smith  mentions  that  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations  there  was  a  village  in  Scotland 
where  it  was  customary  for  a  workman  to  carry  nails  as 
money  to  the  baker's  shop  or  the  alehouse  (i,  4). 

IL  Bullion  as  a  Circulating  Medium. — 1.  A  long  pe- 
riod of  time  must  have  intervened  between  the  fir^t  in- 
troduction of  the  precious  metals  into  commerce  and 
their  becoming  generally  used  as  money.  The  peculiar 
qualities  which  so  eminently  fit  them  for  this  purpose 
would  only  be  gradually  discovered.   They  would  prob- 
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ably  be  first  intiodaoed  in  their  gross  and  unpurified 
state.  A  sheep,  an  ox,  a  certain  quantity  of  com,  or 
any  other  article,  would  afterwards  be  bartered  or  ex- 
changed for  pieces  of  gold  or  silver  in  bars  or  ingots,  in 
the  same  way  as  they  would  formerly  have  been  ex- 
changed for  iron,  copper,  cloth,  or  anything  else.  The 
merchants  would  soon  begin  to  estimate  their  proper 
value,  and,  in  effecting  exchanges,  would  first  agree 
upon  the  quality  of  the  metal  to  be  given,  and  then  the 
(quantity  which  its  possessor  had  become  bound  to  pay 
would  be  ascertained  by  weight.  This,  according  to 
Aristotle  and  Pliny,  was  the  manner  in  which  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  originally  exchanged  in  Greece  and 
Italy.  The  same  practice  is  still  observed  in  different 
countries.  In  many  parts  of  China  and  Abyssinia  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  is  always  ascertained  by  weight 
(Goguet,  De  FOrigine  des  Loixj  etc.>  Iron  was  the 
first  money  of  the  Laoedsmonians,  and  copper  of  the 
Romans.    See  Metal. 

In  the  many  excavations  which  have  been  made  in 
Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  no  specimen  of  coined 
money  has  yet  been  discovered.  Egyptian  money  was 
comp^ed  of  rings  of  gold  and  silver;  and  in  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  only  clay  tablets  commemorating  grants 
of  money  specified  by  weight  have  been  found  in  consid- 
erable numbers;  while  in  Phoenicia  no  pieces  of  an  an- 
tiquity earlier  than  the  Persian  rule  have  yet  come  to 
light  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  684).  Nor,  indeed,  is  coined 
money  found  in  the  time  of  Homer,  but  traffic  was  pur- 
sued either  by  simple  barter  (Jliad,  vii,  472 ;  xxiii,  702 ; 
Ody»s,  i,  430) ;  or  by  means  of  masses  of  unwronght 
metal,  like  lumps  of  iron  (Iliad,  xxiii,  826 ;  Odyti,  i, 
184) ;  or  by  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  especially  of 
gold  {Iliady  ix,  122,  279;  xix,  247;  xxiU,  269;  O'dsfss. 
iv,  129;  viii,  393;  ix,  202,  etc),  which  latter  metal, 
called  by  Homer  raXavrov  xp^^fov^  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  measured  by  weight.  Before  the  introduction 
of  coined  money  into  Greece  by  Pheidon,  king  of  Afgos, 
there  was  a  currency  of  SfiiXiaKoif  "spits"  or  "skew- 
ers," six  of  which  were  considered  a  handful  (dpaxfiii). 
Colonel  Leake  thinks  that  they  were  snudl  pyramidal 
pieces  of  silcer  (Num,  Chi-on,  xvii,  203 ;  Num,  Heilen,  p.  1, 
appendix),  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  they  were 
nails  of  iron  or  copper,  capable  of  being  used  as  spits  in 
the  Homeric  fashion.  This  is  likely,  from  the  fact  that 
six  of  them  made  a  handful,  and  that  they  were  there- 
fore of  a  considerable  size  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  App.  i, 
688).     See  Weights. 

It  is  well  known  that  ancient  nations  which  were 
without  a  coinage  weighed  the  precious  metals,  a  prac- 
tice represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  on  which 
gold  and  silver  are  shown  to  have  been  kept  in  the 
form  of  rings  (see  cut  under  the  art  Balances).  The 
gold  rings  fbund  in  the  Celtic  countries  have  been  held 
to  have  had  the  same  use.  It  has  indeed  been  ai^gued 
that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  with  the  latter, 
since  they  show  no  monetary  system ;  yet  it  is  evident 
from  their  weights  that  they  all  contain  complete  mul- 
tiples or  parts  of  a  unit,  so  that  we  may  fairly  suppose 
that  the  Celts,  before  they  used  coins,  had,  like  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  the  practice  of  keeping  money  in  rings, 
which  they  weighed  when  it  was  necessary  to  pay  a 
fixed  amount.  We  have  no  certain  record  of  the  use 
of  ring-money  or  other  uncoined  money  in  antiquity 
excepting  among  the  Egyptians.  With  them  the  prac- 
tice mounts  up  to  a  remote  age,  and  was  probably  as 
constant,  and  perhaps  as  regulated  with  respect  to  the 
weight  of  the  rings,  as  a  coinage.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  highly  ci\nlized  rivals  of  the  Egyp- 
tians— the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians — adopted,  if  they 
did  not  originate,  this  custom,  clay  tablets  having  been 
found  specifying  grants  of  money  by  weight  (Rawlinson, 
Herod,  i,  684) ;  and  there  is  therefore  every  probability 
that  it  obtained  also  in  Palestine,  although  seemingly 
unknown  in  Greece  in  the  time  before  coinage  was  there 
introduced.  There  is  no  trace  in  Egypt,  however, -of 
any  different  size  in  the  rings  repr^ented,  so  that  there 


is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  this  fnrtber  step  was 
taken  towards  the  invention  of  coinage.   ^ 

2.  The  first  notice  in  the  Bible,  after  the  flood,  of  ihh 
coined  money  as  a  representative  of  property  and  me- 
dium of  exchange,  is  when  Abraham  came  up  oat  of 
Egypt  *^  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold**  (Gen. 
xiii,  2;  xxiv,  85).  In  the  further  histoiy  of  Abraham 
we  read  that  Abimekch  gave  the  patriarch  ''a  thou- 
sand [pieces]  of  silver,"  apparently  to  purchase  veils  for 
Sarah  and  her  attendants;  but  the  passage  is  extremdr 
difficult  (Gen.  xx,  16).  The  Sept.  understood  Aekeb 
to  be  intended  (x^Xia  iiSpaxiutf  L  e.  also  ver.  14),  and 
there  can  be  no  doabt  that  they  were  right,  though  the 
rendering  is  accidentally  an  unfortunate  one,  their  eqaiv- 
alent  being  the  name  of  a  coin.  We  next  find  '^  money" 
used  in  commerce.  In  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Uaeb- 
pelah  it  is  said,  ''And  Abraham  weighed  (Vp9^^  to 
Ephron  the  silver  which  he  had  named  in  the  andieoce 
of  the  sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred  shekels  of  stiver  car^ 
rent  with  the  merchant"  (^nbb  *^27;  Sept.  ^oc^tov 
ifiiropoig.  Gen.  xxiii,  16).  Here  a  curroicy  is  detriv 
indicated  like  that  which  the  mooamenta  of  Egypt  skow 
to  have  been  there  iised  in  a  very  remote  age;  for  the 
weighing  proves  that  this  currency,  like  the  £g3rptiao, 
did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  authority,  and  waa  therefoR 
weighed  when  employed  in  commerce.  A  similar  par- 
chase  is  recf^ded  of  Jacob,  who  bought  a  parcel  of  a  Aeld 
at  Shalem  for  a  hundred  ketitaht  (xxiii,  18, 19).  The 
occurrence  of  a  name  diflbrent  from  shdcel,  and,  oidike  it, 
not  distinctly  applied  in  any  other  passage  to  a  weight, 
favors  the  idea  of  coined  money.  But  what  is  tiie  ked' 
tah  (no*^bp)?  The  old  interpreten  supposed  it  to 
mean  a  lamb,  and  it  has  been  imagined  to  have  beco  s 
coin  bearing  the  figure  of  a  lamb.  There  is  no  knowB 
etymological  ground  for  this  meaning,  the  lost  root,  if 
we  compare  the  Arabic  kasat,  ''he  or  it  divided  eqail- 
ly,"  being  perhaps  connected  with  the  idea  of  divisioo. 
Yet  the  sanction  of  the  Sept.,  and  the  nse  of  weights 
having  the  forms  of  lions,  bulls,  and  geese,  by  the  E^^P* 
tians,  Assyrians,  and  probably  Persians,  must  make  os 
hesitate  before  we  abandon  a  rendering  ao  singulaitf 
confirmed  by  the  relation  of  the  Latin  peamia  aad  pe- 
cu$.  Throughout  the  history  of  Joaeph  we  find  evi- 
dence of  the  constant  use  of  money  in  pf^fcienqe  to  btr- 
ter.  This  is  deariy  shown  in  the  case  of  the  famme, 
when  it  is  related  that  all  the  money  of  Egypt  and  Ca- 
naan was  paid  for  com,  and  that  then  the  ^grptisns 
had  recourse  to  barter  (xlvii,  13-26).  It  would' thcnee 
appear  that  money  was  not  very  plentifuL  In  the  asr- 
rative  of  the  visits  of  Joseph*s  brethren  to  Egypt,  we 
find  that  they  purchased  com  with  money,  which  was, 
as  in  Abraham^s  time,  weighed  silver,  for  it  is  spoken  of 
by  them  as  having  been  restored  to  their  saclra  in  "its 
[full]  weight**  (xliii,  21).  At  the  time  of  the  exoto 
money  seems  to  have  been  still  weighed,  for  the  ransom 
ordered  in  the  law  is  stated  to  be  half  a  shekel  for  each 
man — "  half  a  shekel  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary, 
[of]  twenty  gerahs  the  shekel"  (Exod.  xxx,  18).  Hen 
the  shekel  is  evidently  a  weight,  and  of  a  special  syston 
of  which  the  standard  examples  were  probably  kept  by 
the  priests.  Throughout  the  law  nK>ney  is  spoken  of 
as  in  ordinary  use;  but  only  silver  nxmey,  gold  being 
mentioned  as  valuable,  but  not  cleariy  aa  tned  in  the 
same  manner.  This  distincrion  appeara  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Wh^a  Jericho  was  taken, 
Achan  embeziled  from  the  spoils  200  shekels  of  silver, 
and  a  wedge  (Heb.  t4mgue)  of  gold  {yXHtvoav  iiiav  xpv- 
miv)  of  50  shekels'  weight  (Josh,  vii,  21).  Throughout 
the  period  before  the  return  from  Babylon  this  dutiQo> 
tion  seems  to  obtain :  whenever  anything  of  the  chai^ 
acter  of  money  is  mentioned  the  usual  metal  is  silver, 
and  gold  generally  occura  as  the  material  of  ornaments 
and  costly  works.  Thus  silver,  as  a  medium  of  ooo* 
merce,  may  be  met  with  among  the  nations  of  the  Phi- 
listines (Gen.  XX.  16;  Judg.  zvi,  5, 18;  xvii,  3  sq.>,  the 
Midianites  (Gen.  xxxvii,  28),  and  the  Syrians  (2  Kings 
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V,  6, 8S).    By  the  kws  of  Moees,  the  vtlut  of  laboreTs 
•nd  etttle  (Lev.  xxvii,  8  sq. ;  Ntimlk  iii,  45  sq.),  houseB 
and  fields  (Lev.  xxvii,  14  tq,\  proviaiont  (Deut  ii,  6, 
28;  xiv,26),  aad  all  fines  for  offences  (Exod.  xxi,  xxii), 
were  determined  by  an  estimate  in  money.   The  contri- 
botioQS  to  the  Temple  (Exod.  xxx,  18;  xxxvili,  26), 
the  sacrifice  of  animals  (Lev.  v,  15),  the  redemption  of 
the  first-bom  (Numb,  iii,  45  sq. ;  xviii,  15  sq.)?  the  pay- 
ment to  the  seer  (1  Sam.  ix,  7  sq.) — ^in  all  these  cases 
the  payment  is  always  represented  as  silver.    It  seems 
probable  from  many  passages  in  the  Bible  that  a  sys- 
tem of  jewel  corrency  or  ring-money  was  also  adopted 
as  a  mediom  of  exchange.    The  case  of  Rebekah,  to 
whom  the  servant  of  Abraham  gave  **  a  golden  ear-ring 
of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands 
of  ten  shekels'  weight  of  gold"  (Gen.  xxiv,  22),  proves 
that  the  ancients  made  their  jewels  of  a  specific  weight, 
10  as  to  know  the  value  of  the  ornaments  in  employing 
them  as  money.    That  the  Egyptians  kept  their  bull^ 
ion  in  jewels  seems  evident  from  the  plate  given  by  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  copied  from  the  catacombs,  where 
they  are  represented  as  weighing  rings  of  silver  and  gold ; 
and  is  further  corroborated  by  the  fact  of  the  Israelites 
having,  at  their  exodus  from  Egypt,  borrowed  "jewels 
of  olver  and  jewels  of  gold,^  and  **  spoiled  the  Egyp- 
tians" (Exod.  xii,  35,  36),    According  to  the  ancient 
dnwings,  the  Egyptian  ring-money  was  composed  of 
perfect  rings.    So,  too,  it  would  appear  that  the  money 
used  by  the  children  of  Jacob,  when  they  went  to  pur- 
chase com  in  Egypt,  was  also  an  annular  currency  (Gen. 
xlii,85).    Thehr  money  is  described  as  **  bundles  of 
money"  (Sept.  diafwi),  and  when  returned  to  them,  was 
foimd  to  be  « of  [full]  weight"  (Gen.  xliii,  21).    The 
iccoant  of  the  sale  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren  affords 
another  instance  of  the  employment  of  jewel  ornaments 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  (Gen.  xxxvii,  28) ;  and  that 
the  Midianites  carried  the  whole  of  their  bullion  wealth 
m  the  form  of  rings  and  jewehi  seems  more  than  proba- 
ble fiom  the  account  in  Numbers  of  the  spoiling  of  the 
Midianites— "  We  have  therefore  brought  an  oblation 
for  the  Lord  what  every  man  hath  gotten  (]ieb.foitnd), 
of  jewels  of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  ear-rings, 
and  tablets,  to  make  an  atonement  for  our  souls  before 
the  Lord.    And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  took  the 
gold  of  them,  even  all  wrought  jewels"  (xxxi,  50,  51). 
The  friends  of  Job,  when  visiting  him  at  the  end  of 
the  time  of  his  trial,  each  gave  him  a  piece  of  money 
(^13'^p)  and  an  ear-ring  of  goU  (W1  DTJ ;  Sept.  rt- 
fpoipax/tov  xpvoov  icai  dafifiov),  thus  suggesting  the 
employment  of  a  ring-currency.    (For  this  question,  see 
W.  K  Dickinson  in  the  Num,  Chron.  vols,  vi  to  xvi,  ptu- 
^\   A  passage  in  Isaiah  has  indeed  been  supposed 
to  show  the  use  of  gold  coins  in  that  prophet^s  time : 
^Kaking  of  the  makers  of  idols,  he  says,  ^  They  lavish 
gold  oat  of  the  bag,  and  weigh  silver  in  the  balance" 
(xlvi,  6).    The  mention  of  a  bag  is,  however,  a  very 
ioanfficient  reason  for  the  supposition  that  the  gold  was 
cobed  money.    Rings  of  gold  may  have  been  used  for 
iBotKy  in  Palestine  as  early  as  this  time,  since  they  bad 
loog  previously  been  so  used  in  Egypt;  but  the  passage 
fxob^y  refers  to  the  people  of  Babykni,  who  may  have 
bad  uncoined  money  in  both  metals  like  the  Egjrptians. 
SoppQsing  that  the  above-quoted  passages  relative  to 
a^  medium  of  exchange  be  not  admitted,  there  is  a 
P*aaage  recording  a  purchase  made  in  gold  in  the  time 
of  Da?id.    The  threshing-floor  of  Ornan  was  bought 
by  David  for  600  shekels  of  gold  by  weight  (1  Chron. 
^25),    Yet  even  this  is  rendered  doubtful  by '.the 
parallel  passage  mentioning  the  price  paid  as  50  shekels 
rf  «fc<r  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  24). 

It  seems  then  apparent,  flrom  the  several  authorities 
given  above,  that  from  the  earliest  time  nicer  was  used 
^  the  Hebrews  as  a  medium  of  commerce,  and  that  a 
fixed  weight  was  assigned  to  single  pieces,  so  as  to  make 
(^  aitable  for  the  various  articles  presented  in  trade. 
Cnfcsi  we  suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  many  of  the 


abov^uoted  passages  (especially  Gen.  xxtii,  16 ;  comp. 
2  Kings  xii,  4  sq.)  would  be  difficult  to  understand 
rightly.  In  this  latter  passage  it  is  said  that  the  priest 
Jehoiada  "^  took  a  chest  and  bored  a  hole  in  the  lid  of 
it,  and  set  it  beside  the  altar,"  and  **  the  priests  that 
kept  the  door  put  in  all  the  nxmey  that  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  These  passages  not  only 
presuppose  pieces  of  metal  of  a  definite  weight,  but  also 
that  they  had  been  recognised  as  such,  either  in  an  un- 
wrought  form  or  from  certain  characters  inscribed  upon 
them.  The  system  of  weighing  (though  the  Bible 
makes  mention  of  a  balance  and  weight  of  money  in 
many  places— Gen.  xxiii,  16;  Exod.  xxii,  17;  2  Sam. 
xviii,  12 ;  1  Kings  xx,  89 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  9, 10)  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  applied  to  every  individual  piece.  In  the 
laige  total  of  608,550  half-shekeb  (Exod.  xxxviii,  26), 
accumulated  by  the  contribution  of  each  Israelite,  each 
wdhidHal  half-thtkel  could  hardly  have  been  weighed 
out,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  aoaies  were  continually 
employed  for  all  the  small  silver  pieces  which  men  car- 
ried aibout  with  them.  For  instance,  that  there  were 
divisions  of  the  standard  of  calculation  is  evident  from 
the  passage  in  Exod.  xxx,  18,  where  the  kaff-theJcel  is 
to  be  paid  as  the  atonement  money,  and  ^  the  rich  shall 
not  give  more^  and  the  poor  shaU  not  give  leas"  (ver. 
15).  The/ourth  part  qfthe  shekel  must  also  have  been 
an  actual  piece,  for  it  was  aU  the  mlver  that  the  servant 
of  Saul  had  at  hand  to  pay  the  seer  (1  Sam.  ix,  8,  9). 
If  a  quantity  of  pieces  of  various  weights  were  carried 
about  by  men  in  a  purse  or  bag,  as  was  the  custom  (% 
Kings  V,  28;  xii,  10;  Gen.  xlii,  85),  without  having 
their  weight  nwrked  in  some  manner  upon  them,  what 
endless  trouble  there  must  have  been  in  buying  or  sell- 
ing, in  paying  or  receiving.  From  these  facts  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  Israelites  had  already,  before  the 
exile,  known  silver  {neoes  of  a  definite  weight,  and  used 
them  in  trade.  By  this  is  not  meant  ooui«,  for  these  are 
pieces  of  metal  struck  under  an  authority.  A  curious 
passage  is  that  in  Ezekiel  (xvi,  86),  which  has  been 
supposed  to  speak  of  brcut  money.  The  Hebrew  text 
has  ?55^^?  ^5^n  1??»  which  has  been  rendered  by 
the  Yulg.  '*quia  eflusum  est  aes  tuum,"  and  by  the  A.y. 
'*  because  thyJUthiness  was  poured  out,"  As  brass  was 
the  latest  metal  introduced  for  money  into  Greece,  it 
seems  very  unlikely  that  we  should  have  brass  money 
current  at  thb  period  in  Palestine:  it  has,  however, 
been  supposed  that  there  was  an  independent  copper 
coinage  in  farther  Asia  before  the  introduction  of  silver 
money  by  the  Selcucidse  and  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactri- 
ana.  The  terms  t^^:^  *^2C^  (Psa.  Ixviii,  80)  and  nni^K 
?)^3  (1  Sam.  ii,  86)  are  merely  expressive  of  any  small 
denomination  of  money.    See  Silver. 

III.  Coined  Money, — 1.  The  Antiquity  of  Cowage^-^ 
There  are  two  generally  received  opinions  as  to  who 
were  the  inventors  of  the  coining  of  money.  One  is 
that  Phidon,  king  of  Aigos,  coined  both  gold  and  ulver 
money  at  iBgina  at  the  same  time  that  he  introduced 
a  system  of  weights  and  measures  (Ephor.  ap.  Strabo, 
viii,  876;  Pollux,  ix,  88;  i£lian,  Var,  Hist,  xii,  10; 
Marm,  Par.'),  The  date  of  Phidon,  according  to  the 
Plnrtan  marble,  is  B.G.  895,  but  Grote  places  him  be- 
tween 770  and  780,  whUe  Clinton,  Bdckh,  and  MuUer 
place  him  between  788  and  744  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece  j 
iv,  419,  note).  The  other  statement  is  that  the  Lyd- 
ians  "  were  the  first  nation  to  introduce  the  use  of  gold 
and  silver  coin"  (Herod,  i,  94).  This  latter  assertion 
was  also  made,  according  to  Pollux  (ix,  6,  88),  by  Xe- 
nophanes  of  Oolophon,  and  is  repeated  by  Eustathius 
(ap.  Dionys.  Perieg.  v,  840).  The  early  coins  of  iEgina 
and  Lydia  have  a  device  on  one  side  only,  the  reverse 
being  an  incuse  square  {guadratum  incusum).  On  the 
obverse  of  the  .£ginetan  coins  is  a  tortoise,  and  on  those 
of  the  Lydian  the  head  of  a  lion.  The  reverse,  how- 
ever, of  the  .£ginetan  coins  soon  shows  the  incuse  square 
divided  into  four  parts  by  raised  lines,  the  fourth  quar- 
ter being  again  divided  by  a  diagonal  bar,  thus  forming 
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four  compartments.  Apart^  however,  from  the  history 
relative  to  these  respective  coinages,  which  decidedly  is 
in  favor  of  a  Lydian  origin  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  6iB8 ; 
Grotefend,  Num,  Chron,  i,  235)  against  the  opinion  of  the 
late  colonel  Leake  {Num,  HdL  App.),  the  Lydian  coins 
seem  to  be  ruder  than  those  of  .£gina,  and  it  is  probable 
that  while  the  idea  of  imprest  may  be  assigned  to  Lydia, 
the  perfecting  of  the  silver  and  adding  a  reverse  typey 
thereby  completing  the  art  of  coinage,  may  be  given  to 
iEgina  (W.  a  Dickinson,  Num,  Chron,  ii,  128).  It  may  be 
remarked  that  Herodotus  does  not  speak  of  the  coins  of 
Lydia  when  a  kingdom,  which  coins  have  for  their  type 
the  heads  of  a  lion  and  bull  facing,  and  which  in  all 
probability  belong  to  Croesus,  but  of  the  dectrym  staters 
of  Asia  Minor.  If  we  conclude  that  coinage  commenced 
in  European  and  Asiatic  Greece  about  the  same  time, 
the  next  question  is  whether  we  can  approximately  de- 
termine the  date.  This  is  extremely  difficult,  since  there 
are  no  coins  of  a  known  period  before  the  time  of  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes.  The  pieces  of  that  age.  are  of  so 
archaic  a  style  that  it  is  hari,  at  first  sight,  to  believe 
that  there  was  any  length  of  time  between  them  and  the 
rudest,  and  therefore  earliest,  of  the  coins  of  ^Egina  or 
the  Asiatic  coast  It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that 
in  some  conditions  the  growth  or  change  of  art  b  ex- 
tremely slow,  and  that  this  was  the  case  in  the  early 
period  of  Greek  art  seems  evident  from  the  results  of 
the  excavations  on  what  we  may  believe  to  be  the  old- 
est sites  in  Greece.  The  lower  limit  obtained  from  the 
evidence  of  the  coins  of  known  date  may  perhaps  be 
conjectured  to  be  two,  or  at  most  three,  centuries  before 
their  time ;  the  higher  limit  is  as  vaguely  determined 
by  the  n^ative  evidence  of  the  Homeric  vrritings,  of 
which  we  cannot  guess  the  age,  excepting  as  being  before 
the  first  Olj'mpiad.  On  th  e  whole,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
cany  up  Greek  coinage  to  the  8th  century  RC.  Purely 
Asiatic  coinage  cannot  be  taken  up  to  so  early  a  date. 
The  more  archaic  Persian  coins  seem  to  be  of  the  time 
of  Darius  Hystaspis,  or  possibly  of  C3rru8,  and  certainly 
not  much  older,  and  there  is  no  Asiatic  money,  unless  of 
Greek  cities,  that  can  be  reasonably  assigned  to  an  ear- 
lier period.  Croesus  and  Cyrus  probably  originated  this 
branch  of  the  coinage,  or  else  Darius  Hystaspis  followed 
the  example  of  the  Lydian  king.  Coined  money  may 
therefore  have  been  known  in  Palestine  as  early 
as  the  fall  of  Samaria,  but  only  through  com- 
merce with  the  Greeks,  and  we  cannot  suppose 
that  it  was  then  current  there.  The  earliest 
coined  money  current  in  Palestine  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Daric  (see  below). 

2.  The  principal  Monetary  Systems  of  A  rAiq^ 
itify, — This  subject  has  already  been  ably  treated 
by  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  (Encydopcedia  Britannica,  s.  v. 
Numismatics),  and  in  the  present  article  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  mention  briefly  the 
different  talents  (q.  v.). 

i.  The  A  ttic  talent  was  that  employed  in  most 
Greek  cities  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  who 
adopted  it,  and  from  that  time  it  became  almost  univer- 
sal in  Greek  coinage.  Its  drachm  weighed  about  67.5 
grains  Troy,  and  its  tetradrachm  270  grains.  In  prac- 
tice it  rarely  reached  this  standard  in  coins  after  the 
Punic  War ;  at  Alexander's  time  its  tetradrachm  weighed 
about  264  grains. 

ii.  The  jEffinetan  taknty  which  was  used  at  as  early  a 
period  as  the  Attic,  was  employed  in  Greece  and  in  the 
islands.  Its  drachm  had  an  average  maximum  weight 
of  about  96  grains,  and  its  didrachm  about  192  grains. 
When  abolished  under  Alexander,  this  weight  had  fallen 
to  about  180  grains  for  the  didrachm. 

iii.  The  A  kxandrian  or  Ptolemaic  takntj  which  may 
also  be  called  the  Earlier  Phcmician,  and  also  Macedo- 
nian, as  it  was  used  in  the  earlier  coinage  of  the  cities 
of  Macedon,  and  by  the  Macedonian  kings  before  Alex- 
ander the  Trreat,  was  restored  during  the  sway  of  the 
Ptolemies  into  the  talent  of  Egypt  In  the  former  case 
its  drachm  weighed  about  112  grains,  and  its  so-called 


tetradrachm  about  224,  but  they  gradually  fell  to  modi 
lower  weights.  In  the  latter  case  the  dirachm  weighi 
about  50  grains,  and  the  tetradrachm  about  220. 


Tetradrachm  of  Archelans,  Ung  of  Macedon. 

iv.  The  later  PhanieUm  or  CarCkagiimm  tcJeM  was 
in  use  among  the  Persians  and  Phoenidana.  It  was 
also  toiployed  in  Africa  by  the  Carthaginians.  Its 
drachm  (or  hemidrachm)  weighed,  according  to  Mr. 
Buigon  (Thomas,  Sale  Cat,  p.  57),  about  59  grains^  and 
its  tetradrachm  (or  didrachm)  about  236. 

V.  The  Eubofc  talent  in  Greek  money  bad  a  didncbm 
of  129  grains ;  but  its  eyttem  of  division,  though  coming 
very  near  the  Attic,  was  evidently  different  The  weight 
of  its  didrachm  was  identical  with  that  of  the  DaSric, 
showing  the  Persian  origin  of  the  system.  The  order 
of  origin  may  be  thus  tabulated : 


Macedonian,      224  didrachms. 
iSglnetan,        196 
Attio-Solonian,  186 


<( 


«( 


£nboTc.lS9. 
Later  rboenldan, 


Respecting  the  Roman  coinage,  we  may  here  state 
that  the  origin  of  the  weights  of  its  gold  and  sihrer 
money  was  undoubtedly  Greek,  and  that  the  denariiffi, 
the  chief  coin  of  the  latter  metal,  was  under  the  earir 
emperors  equivalent  to  the  Attic  drachm,  then  greatly 
depredated.  The  first  Roman  coinage  took  place,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  (Hist,  Nat,  xxxiii,  3),  in  the  reign  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  about  550  yean  before  Christ;  but  it  was 
not  until  Alexander  of  Macedon  had  subdued  the  Pei^ 
sian  monarchy,  and  Julius  Csesar  had  consolidated  the 
Roman  empire,  that  the  image  of  a  living  ruler  was  pe^ 
mitted  to  be  stamped  upon  the  coins.    Previous  to  that 


Early  Roman  Coin. 

period  heroes  and  deities  alone  gave  currency  to  the 
money  of  imperial  Rome.  In  the  British  Museum  there 
is  a  specimen  of  the  original  Roman  <»,  the  surftce  of 
which  is  nearly  the  siee  of  a  brick,  with  the  figure  of  a 
bull  impressed  upon  it. 

3.  Coined  Money  mentioned  in  the  Bibk,— The  eariiest 
mention  of  ccnned  money  in  the  Bible  refers  to  the  Per- 
sian coinage.  In  Ezra  (ii,  69)  and  Nehemiah  (vii,  70) 
the  word  Q^SioS'l^  occurs,  and  in  Ezra  (viii,  27)  and 
1  Chron.  (xxix,  7)  the  word  D"'?i3">^H,  both  rendered 
in  the  Sept.  by  xpv<roDc,  and  in  the  Vulg.  by  soHdus 
and  drachma.  Many  opinions  have  been  put  forward 
concerning  the  derivation  of  the  words  cu^rkon  and 
darkemon;  but  a  new  suggestion  has  recently  ben 
made,  which,  though  ingenious,  will  not,  we  think, 
meet  with  much  supporL  Dr.  Levy  (JfidL  MSnzen,  p. 
19,  note)  thinks  that  the  root-word  is  ^^7,  **  to  stretch," 
"tread,"  "step  forward,**  from  the  forward  pladng  of 
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one  foot,  which  a  man  does  in  bending  the  bow,  and 

that  ttom  this  word  was  formed  a  noun,  *|13"I^,  or  with 

the  Alepk  prefixed  "p3"t^K,*' archer,'*  which  is  the  type 

upon  these  coins,  especially  as  the  ancients  called  the 
fid  Persian  coins  roiorai.    That  the  more  extended 

form  ^m3"t^  could  have  been  formed  from  the  simple 
^^3")^  is  very  possible,  as  the  Mem  could  easily  have 
been  inaerted.  All,  however,  agree  that  by  these  terms 
the  Persian  coin  baric  is  meant.     This  coin  was  a 


Darlc  (ObTerse :  King  of  Perofa  to  the  right,  kneeling, 
bearing  bow  and  JnTelin.  Beverse:  Irzegnlar  incase 
eqoare.    British  Moseam.) 

gold  piece  current  in  Palestine  under  Cyrus  and  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus.    The  ordinary  Daric  is  not  of 
uncommon  occurrence ;  but  Levy  (J,  c)  has  given  a 
representation  of  a  double  piece,  thereby  making  the  or- 
dinarily received  Daric  a  half'Daric    Of  the  dovbU 
pieee^  he  says,  only  three  are  known.    In  this  he  is  mis- 
taken, as  Mr.  Borrell,  the  coin-dealer,  has  a  record  of 
not  less  than  eight  specimens  (F.  W.  Madden,  Uitt,  of 
Jewish  Coinagej  etc,  p.  272,  note  4).    Besides  these  gold 
fneces,  a  silver  coin  also  circulated  in  the  Persian  king- 
dom, named  the  tiglot.    See  DARia    Mention  is  prob- 
ably made  of  this  coin  in  the  Bible  in  those  passages 
which  treat  of  the  Persian  times  (Neh.  v,  15;  comp.  x, 
32).     Of  these  pieces  twenty  went  to  one  gold  Dane 
(Mommsen,  GetckichU  des  Rom,  Mfhaweseru,  p.  18  and 
865),  which  would  give  a  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  of  one 
to  thirteen  (Herod,  iii,  95).    These  coins  also  have  an 
aiefaer  on  the  obverse.    As  long,  then,  as  the  Jews  lived 
ander  Persian  domination,  they  made  use  of  Persian 
coins,  and  had  no  struck  coins  of  their  own.    In  these 
coins  also  were  probably  paid  the  tributes  (Herod,  iii,  89). 
On  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy  in  B.C. 
383,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Palestine  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Greeks.    During  the  lifetime  of  Alex- 
ander the  country  was  governed  by  a  vice-regent,  and 
the  high-priest  was  permitted  to  remain  in  power.    Jad- 
doa  was  at  this  time  high-priest,  and  in  high  favor  with 
Alexander  (Josephus,  ^  n/.  xi,  8, 5).    At  thb  period  only 
Greek  coins  were  struck  in  many  cities  of  Palestine. 
The  coinage  consisted  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.    The 
Qsnal  gold  coins  were  ttaterSf  called  by  Pollux  'AXt^dv 
ofniot.     The  silver  coins  mostly  in  circulation  were  te- 
tiadxachms  and  drachms.    There  are  two  specimens  of 
the  tetradrachms  struck  at  Scythopolis  (the  ancient 
Bethshan),  preserved  in  the  Gotha  and  Paris  collec- 
tiooa.    There  are  also  tetradrachms  with  the  initials 
ion  struck  at  Joppa,  which,  being  a  town  of  consid- 
erable importance,  no  doubt  supplied  Jerusalem  with 
money.     Some  of  the  coins  bear  the  monograms  of  two 
cities  sometimes  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other, 
showing  evidently  some  commercial  intercourse  between 
them.    For  instance,  Sycamina  (Hepha)  and  Scythop- 
olis (Bethshan),  Ascalon  and  Philadelphia  (Rabbath- 
Ammoo)  (MUller,  KumiamaHque  d^ Alexandre  U  Grandy 
1464,  pL  xx). 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
aa  324,  Palestine  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  I 
Soter,  the  son  of  Lagus,  from  whom  Antigonus  wrested 
it  for  a  short  time,  until,  in  B.C  801,  after  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  it  came  again  into  his  hands,  and  afterwards  Vas 
under  the  government  of  the  Ptolemies  for  neariy  one 
hundred  years. 

The  same  system  of  coinage  was  continued  under  the 
Seleocidfl»  and  LagidsB,  and  we  find  the  same  and  other 
mints  in  Palestine.  The  history,  from  that  time  to  RC. 
139,  will  be  found  under  Aktiochus,  Maccabkes,  and 
other  names,  and  would  be  out  of  place  in  an  article 
which  more  especially  treats  only  of  money. 


The  next  distinct  allusion  to  coined  money  is  in  the 
Apocrypha,  where  it  is  narrated  in  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees  that  Antiochus  YU  granted  to  Simon  the 
Maccabee  permission  to  coin  money  with  his  own  stamp, 
as  well  as  other  privileges  (Kat  t7rcrp€^d  aoi  voiiicai 
KdfifM  tdiov  vofiifffia  to  X'^PV^  <^<'<''  ^^t  ^)«  This  was 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Sunon's  pontificate,  B.C.  140.  It 
must  be  noted  that  Demetrius  II  had  in  the  first  year 
of  Simon,  B.C  143,  made  a  most  important  decree  grant- 
ing freedom  to  the  Jewish  people,  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  dating  of  their  contracts  and  covenants — '*  In  the 
first  year  of  Simon,  the  great  high-priest,  the  leader, 
and  chief  of  the  Jews"  (xiii,  84-42),  a  form  which  Jose- 
phus gives  diiferently— "  In  the  first  year  of  Simon,  ben- 
efactor of  the  Jews,  and  ethnarch"*  (A  nt»  xiii,  6).  This 
passage  has  raised  many  opinions  concerning  the  Jew- 
ish coinage,  and  among  the  most  conspicuous  is  that  of 
M.  de  Saulcy,  whose  classification  of  Jewish  coins  has 
been  genendly  received  and  adopted.  It  has  been  fully 
treated  npon  by  Mr.  J.  Evans  in  the  NumUmatic  Chron- 
icle (xx,  8  sq.).  See  Numissiatics.  The  Jews,  being 
the  worshippers  of  the  one  only  true  God,  idolatry  was 
strictly  forbidden  in  their  law ;  and  atherefore  their 
shekel  never  bore  a  head,  but  was  impressed  simply 


Barlj  Jewish  ShekeL 

with  the  almond  rod  and  the  pot  of  manna.  Later 
shekels  of  copper  bore  likewise  other  devices.  See 
Shekeu  a 


Hebrew>Samaritan  Copper  Coin,  in  the  Caflco-Borgian 

Musenm. 

4.  3fonpy  in  the  New  Testament,— The  coins  mentioned 
by  the  evangelists,  and  first  those  of  silver,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  the  stater  is  spoken  of  in  the  account  of  the 
miracle  of  the  tribute  money.  The  receivers  of  di- 
drachms  demanded  the  tribute,  but  Peter  found  in  the 
fish  a  stater,  which  he  paid  for  our  Lord  and  himself 
(Matt,  xvii,  24-27).  This  stater  was  therefore  a  tetra- 
drachm,  and  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  at  this  period 
almost  the  only  Greek  imperial  silver  coin  in  the  East 
was  a  tetradrachm,  the  didrachm  being  probably  un- 
known, or  very  little  coined. 

The  didrachm  is  mentioned  as  a  money  of  account  in 
the  passage  above  cited,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  He- 
brew shekeL 

The  denarius,  or  Roman  penny,  as  well  as  the  Greek 
drachmy  then  of  about  the  same  weight,  is  spoken  of  as 
a  current  coin.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter 
is  merely  employed  as  another  name  for  the  former.   In 


Roman  Deuarias  {horn  the  British  Musenm). 
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Ihc  funnus  pMS*g«  retipecting  the  tribute  to  Oar,  the 
liaman  deaariui  >irthe  lime  i>  correctly  docrilnl  (MatL 
xxii,15-ai;  Lulte  us,  19-25).  It  bau«t!iB!ie«d  of  Ti- 
berius, who  hu  the  title  Cinar  in  the  •ceompuiying 
illKripUon,  moat  later  emperon  having,  after  their  ac- 
Mcnon,  the  title  Augustua :  heieagain  thereTorewehare 
an  evidence  of  the  date  of  tbe  QMpels.    Sec  Deka- 

Of  copper  coins  the  ficthing  and  ita  half,  the  mite, 
are  spokea  or,  and  these  piobaU;  formed  the  chief  na- 
tive currency.    See  FAFtrniKO ;  MrrE. 

From  the  time  irf  Julius  Ci»ar,  who  drat  atruck  a  liv- 

tinued  SDCcesaion  of  K>-cilled  Coaia,  tbeii  quecna  and 
crown-princea,  from  about  EC  48  down  to  Romolus 
Auguatulua,  emperor  of  the  West,  who  was  delbnined 
bv  Odoacer  about  A.D.  476  (Qaarterlji  Renae,  Ixiii, 
858).    SeeCocH. 


a  MONGIN 

waa  to  detect  ftandaknt  moDej'  if  offered  in  ptjmnt. 

The  Hebrew  word  '^tn'lD,  aocAn-',  signifles  one  who  g« 
■boat  from  pUoe  to  place,  and  ia  supposed  to  ancwer  lo 
Che  native  exchange-agent  or  moDsy-broker  of  tbe  EaU. 
now  cdled  tkn>ff.  See  HEiiciMirT.  It  appeara  [bat 
there  were  banken  or  money-chiDKen  in  Judica,  who 
made  a  trade  of  receiriug  money  in  deposit  and  paying 
interest  for  it  (Matt,  mv,  27).  In  the  Life  of  A  i-iU-j,  by 
Ilutarcb,  there  ia  aieali(»]  of  a  banker  of  Sicyoo,  a  diy 
of  Fek>|iaunesus,  who  lived  240  years  before  Chiisl,aiiil 

ofmoney foranother.— Kitlo.  SeeCHUCOutOFUosn. 
MONET,  LOVE  OF  {fAapyvpia,  I  Tim.  vi,  10,  oi- 

MONEY,  PIECE  OF  (no-iap,  taitak;  Gen.  .^^^ii, 
19  j  Job  xM,  11 :  "piece  of  ailver,"  Josh,  zziv,  Si;  rro- 
Tnp,  Hatt.  xvii,  27).    See  Kesitah  ;  Statkb. 

UaiiB7,  Bcclaslaatlcal.    See  Nc- 

MoneyHitoiie  is,  in  ecdesiaaticallan. 
guage,  the  upper  slab  of  a  tocnb,  on  whidi 


Copper  Coin  of  Veapasian  eomn 

MONEY-CHANGER  (loXXi/jScariJc,  Matt,  uti,  12; 
Mark  xi,  \b\  John  ii,  15).  According  to  Exod.  izx, 
18-15,  CTCiy  braelile,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  had 
reached  or  paaaed  the  age  of  twenty,  muat  pay  into  the 
sacred  treaaury,  whenever  the  nation  was  numbered,  a 
half-sliEkel  as  an  oSering  to  Jehovah.  Uaimonides 
(ShAoL  cap.  I)  aaya  that  this  was  lo  be  paid  annually, 
and  tbat  even  paupers  were  not  exempt.  The  Talmud 
exempts  priests  and  womei 


Y  caae  be  paid  ti 


t  Heb 


T  half- 


ahekel,  about  IS^  aterling  of  English  money.  The 
premium  for  obtaining  by  exchange  of  other  money  the 
half-ahekcl  of  Hebrew  coin,  according  to  the  Talmud, 
was  a  ruXXu/3oc  {collnbut),  and  hence  the  money-broker 
who  made  the  excban^  was  called  cDXAu|3iiTnic.  The 
coUi^mi,  according  to  tbe  same  authority,  was  equal  in 
value  lo  a  ulvei  oicjiu,  which  has  awHghtof  12  grains, 
and  ils  money  value  is  about  l|d  iterling.  The  money- 
ehangera  {jcoXXu/Jcaxni)  whom  Christ,  for  their  impie- 
ty, avarice,  and  fraudulent  dealing,  expelled  from  the 
Temple,  were  the  dealers  who  supplied  half-shekels,  for 
such  a  premium. aa  they  might  be  able  to  exact,  to  the 
Jews  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  assembled  at  Je- 
rusalem during  the  great  feativaia,  and  were  required  to 
pay  their  tribut«  or  ransom  money  in  the  Hebrew  coin ; 
and  also  for  other  purposes  of  exchange,  auch  aa  would 


TpaviZiTTK 


»  great 


,  of  fori 


letropolia.  Th< 
{itapeLilfi),  which  we  find  in  Matt,  xxv, 
eni  term  for  banker  or  broker,  so  called  from  the  table  . 
(vpaB-tlijc)  at  which  they  were  seated  (like  the  modem 
"bank,"  Le.  iencA).!  See  Exchanger.  Of  this  branch 
of  buiunesa  we  Hnd  traces  very  early  both  in  the  Orien- 
tal and  classical  literature  (oomp.  Matt  xvii,  21-2Ti  see 
Lightfoot,  Hot,  Heb.  on  Matt,  xxi,  12;  Buxlorf,  Lex. 
Ri^bia,  coL  2032).— Smith.  It  is  mentioned  by  Volney 
that  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Turkey,  wheo  any  conaidera- 
ble  payments  are  lo  be  made,  an  agent  of  exchange  is 
aent  for,  who  counts  paras  by  thousands,  rejects  pieces 
of  falae  money,  and  weighs  bQ  the  sequins  either  sepa- 
rately or  together.  It  has  hence  been  suggested  that 
the  "current  money  with  the  merchant"  nientioned  in 
Scripture  (Gen.  xxiii,  16),  might  bava  been  such  aa 
waa  approved  of  by  compcteul  judges,  whose  buaineas  it 


le  by  oi 

there  is  OI  -    ■■  ■ 

Dundry,  ii 

Arcluiol.t. 

Monfbrt,  DftVld,   D.D.,  a  Protn-- 

terian  divine,  was  h«n  in  Adama  Coaacv, 

Pa.,March7,1790.    Hia  anoeMtmwenlbis 

H  ugnatot  De  Monfofts  of  France,  who  woe 
f  Jemaaleni.    driven  to  Holland,  and  afleTwaTdsemignltd 

lothisei>unttyabout1&10.  DBvidUimfan 
was  educated  at  Transylvania  UnivecsitT,  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  and  graduated  iu  the  tbeulogical  aeminai;  ai 
Princeton.  N.  J.,  in  iai7 ;  waa  licensed  by  Miami  Pn- 
bylery  in  1818,  and  continued  all  bis  life  a  miaaisaaiy 
preacher,  acting  at  diflerenl  times  aa  the  euted  saplilv 
of  Bethel  Church,  in  Oxford  Presbytery ;  Terra  Uauie 
Church,  Ind. ;  Sharon  Church,  at  Wilmington,  Ohin ; 
and  a  church  in  Franklin,  Ind.,  where  he  labored  ft« 
twenty  years.  In  ISM  he  became  stated  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Knightatuwn,  Ind. ;  and  in  1867  he  removed 
lo  Macomb,  IIL,  where  be  remained  until  his  death, 
Oct.  18, 1860.  Dr.  Monfbrt  was  a  thotoughly  twntd 
miniater,  an  able  exponior,  an  excellent  lingaiit,  aail 
an  eloquent  preacher.  He  published  two  samans  n 
Biiplim  and  one  on  Jattijicatiim,  which  appeared  in  a  > 
volume  called  Original  Semant  bf  PrUbgUriat  Daitn 
»  the  Mitiittqga  Valirg.  See  Witaon,  /Vat.  HiiL  AI- 
mmae,  1862,  p.  104.     (J.  I.  S.) 

Monfort,  Peter,  a  Preshvtorian  ministCT,  was 
bom  in  Adaraa  County,  Pa.,  Man:!i  14, 1784,  He  wai, 
like  the  above,  descended  from  the  Huguenot  De  Hro- 
forts.  He  attained  his  education  through  ;;mit  effort. 
puiBuing  his  eauT«  with  much  diOlcalty  for  want  of 
teachers  and  books.  After  several  years  of  private  tu- 
ition in  the  classics  and  theology,  he  was  licensnl  iii 
the  spring  of  1813,  and  ordained  in  1814  by  Miami  Ptb- 
byteiy ;  was  pastor  four  years  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
and  eleven  years  in  Unily  and  Piagab,  near  his  early 
homo;  subsequently  he  undertook  then-oik  of  a  douKS- 
^c  missionary  at  FindUy,  Ohio,  where  be  labored  lor 
three  years.  In  18S6  he  transferred  his  relations  livni 
the  Presbyterian  to  the  Associate  Reformed  Churcli, 
and  in  that  connection  preached  at  Syracuse,  in  Hamil- 
ton County,  Ohio;  Jacksonburg,  Qulncy,  and  Itiddlt- 
burg,  Ohio;  and  at  College  Conier.  He  died  Nov.  13, 
1865.  Mr.  Monfort  showed  much  ability  as  an  ei|i<» 
itor  of  the  Scripturoa,  and  as  an  advocate  of  sound  doi> 
trinsJ  theology.  He  waa  a  man  of  deep  rcligiouf  expe- 
rience, uniform  life,  and  Inicliness  of  mind.  See  WilsDO, 
Prrib.  Hill.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  361.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Monglll,  Eduomdk,  a  Fnnch  Roman  Calbotic 
preacher,  noted  for  his  piUpit  ocatray,  was  bom  in  1668 
at  Baroville,  diocese  of  I^ngrea.    At  the  age  of  niM- 
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teen  he  gave  proofs  of  his  talent  for  the  pulpit,  and  in 
after>years  the  French  Academy  successively  awarded 
him  three  different  prizes  for  eloquence.    Ue  was  in- 
trusted with  the  education  of  Louis-Henri  de  Bourbon 
and  of  Charles  de  Charolais,  princes  of  the  house  of 
Good&    Elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  the  place 
of  the  abbe  Gallois,  he  was  received  March  1, 1708,  and 
it  was  in  this  capacity  he  pronounced  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Loavre  the  funeral  oration  of  Louis  XIY.     He  was 
appointed  in  1711  abbe  of  Saint-Martin  d'Autun,  and 
became  bishop  of  Bazas  Sept.  24, 1724,  devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  the  adminbtration  of  his  diocese.     In 
the  midst  of  the  unfortunate  quarrels  which  troubled 
the  Church  of  France  he  was  as  remarluible  for  his 
moderation  as  for  his  wisdom.    **  Believe  me,'*  said  he 
to  an  overHBealous  prelate,  **  we  should  speak  much  and 
write  little."    Mongin  died  at  Bazas,  May  6, 1746.    He 
baa  left  some  sermons,  some  panegjrrics,  some  funeral 
orations  (among  others,  that  of  Henri  de  Bourbon,  prince 
de  Conde),  and  several  different  academical  pieces,  col- 
lected into  one  volume  (Paris,  1745,  4to).     D'Alembert 
says  that  **  his  works  evince  more  taste  than  warmth, 
more  thought  than  emotion,  more  wisdom  than  imagi- 
nation ;  but  there  is  found  throughout  all  a  noble  and 
simple  tone,  a  sweet  sensibility,  an  elegant  and  pure 
diction,  and  that  sound  instruction  which  should  be 
the  basia  of  Christian  eloquence"  {Hitt,  des  Membres  de 
FA  cademie  Fran^aite,  voL  v).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gi^ 

Mongitore,  Antonino,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  noted 
nuunly,  however,  for  hid  literary  labors,  was  bom  at 
Palermo,  May  1, 1663,  entered  the  priesthood,  and  was 
made  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  his  native  place,  and 
finally  became  one  of  the  papal  counsellors.  He  died 
June  6, 1743.  Besides  his  Bibliotkeca  Sicula  (Palermo, 
1708-14,  2  vols,  fol.),  which  contains  a  history  of  Sicily 
and  its  writers,  secular  and  ecclesiastic,  we  should  note 
Breve  Compendio  delta  Vita  di  8,  Francisco  di  Sales 
(1695, 12mo): — Vita  de  due  Sante  MamUianiy  arcives- 
eovi  di  Palermo  (1701,  4to) ;  and  the  biographies  of 
other  celebrated  ecclesiastics,  and  also  a  history  of  the 
Teutonic  order  of  knighthood.  See  Du  Pin,  Bibliotk, 
des  AtUeurs  ecdesiasL  du,  dix-huiUeme  siedc^Hoefeif 
Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

MoDgoUa,  an  Anatic  country,  now  a  part  of  ChinA, 
situated  between  lat.  35°  and  52^  N.  and  kmg.  SiP  and 
123^  £.,  >s  bounded  by  the  Russian  government  of  Ir- 
kotak  in  Siberia,  N.E.  by  Mantchuria,  S.  by  the  Chinese 
provinces  of  Cbili  and  Shan-si  and  the  Yellow  River, 
S.W.  by  Kansn,  and  W.  by  Cobdo  and  Di,  and  has  an 
aeea  of  1,400,000  square  milesy  with  a  population  of 
2^000,000.     See  China. 

Geoffrapkical  Features,— It  is  chiefly  a  high  plain, 
3000  feet  above  the  sea,  almost  destitute  of  wood  and 
water.  In  the  central  part  is  the  great  sandy  desert  of 
Gobi,  which  stretches  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  with  an  area 
estimated  at  600,000  square  miles.  The  chief  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Mongolia  are  the  Altai  and  its  various 
anboidinate  chains,  which  extend  eastward,  under  the 
namea  of  Tangnu,  Khangai,  and  Kenteh,  as  far  as  the 
Amur;  and  the  Alashan  and  Inshan  ranges,  which 
oommence  in  lat.  42^  N.  and  long.  107^  £.,  and  run  N.E. 
and  N.  to  the  Amur,  in^  53^  N.  The  rivers  of  Mon- 
gdia  are  chiefly  in  the  north.  The  Selenga,  Orkhon, 
and  Tnla  nnite  their  streams  and  flow  into  Lake  Bai- 
kaL  The  Kerkm  and  Cnon  rise  near  each  other,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Kenteh  range,  and  flow  in  a  NJE. 
direction  to  the  Amur.  In  the  south,  the  Siramuren 
and  ita  branches  imite  in  the  laan  River.  Lakes  are 
Bomerous,  and  some  of  them  are  large.  South  of  the 
desert  of  Gobi  are  the  Oling  and  Dzaring,  and  the  Ko- 
ko-nor  or  Blue  Sea,  which,  according  to  the  Chinese  ac- 
counts, is  190  miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth.  In 
the  N.W.  part  of  the  country  lakes  abound,  the  largest 
of  which  are  the  Upsa-nor,  Altai-nor,  Alak-nor,  and  the 
Iki-uraL    Mongolia  is  divided  into  four  principal  re- 


gions :  1,  Inner  Mongolia,  lying  between  the  great  wall 
and  the  desert  of  Gobi ;  2,  Outer  Mongolia,  between  the 
desert  and  the  Altai  mountains,  and  reaching  from  the 
Inner  Hingan  to  the  Tien-shan;  3,  the  country  about 
Koko-nor ;  4,  Uliassutai  and  its  dependencies.     Inner 
Mongolia  is  divided  into  6  corps  and  24  tribes,  which 
are  again  divided  into  49  standards,  each  comprising 
about  2000  families  and  commanded  by  hereditary 
princes.     The  Kortchin  and  the  Ortus  are  the  princi- 
pal tribes.    Another  large  tribe,  the  Tsakhars,  occupy 
the  region  immediately  north  of  the  great  walL    Outer 
Mongolia  is  divided  into  4  circles,  each  of  which  is  gov- 
erned by  a  khan,  or  prince,  who  claims  descent  fW>m 
Genghis  Khan.     The  Khalkas  is  the  principal  tribe, 
and  their  4  khanates  are  divided  into  86  standards,  each 
of  which  b  restricted  to  a  particular  territory,  from 
which  it  is  not  allowed  to  wander.    The  countrv  about 
Lake  Koko-nor  is  occupied  by  Turguths,  Hoshoits,  Khal- 
kas, and  other  tribes,  arranged  under  29  standards.   Uli- 
assutai is  a  town  of  2000  houses,  in  the  western  part  of 
Mongolia,  and  lies  in  a  well-cultivated  valley  upon  the 
River  Iro.     Its  dependent  territories  comprise  11  tribes 
of  Khalkas,  divided  into  81  standards  (^Amer,  Cyclop,), 
But  little  is  accurately  known  of  the  natural  history 
of  Mongolia,  except  that  its  immense  |dains  and  gloomy 
forests  are  inhabited  by  multitudes  of  wild  animals. 
The  camel,  double-humped  or  Bactrian,  exists  in  both 
the  wild  and  domesticated  state.     In  the  latter  condi- 
tion it  -u  the  cow  and  horse  of  that  region.     It  gives 
milk  excellent  in  quality,  and  from  it  butter  and  cheese 
are  prepared,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  camel 
which  serves  the  Mongolian  frequently  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  etc    Very  little  of  Mongolian  soil  is  flt  for  culti- 
vation, rain  or  snow  rarely  falling  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, except  on  the  acclivities  of  the  mountain  ranges. 
It  is  noticed,  however,  that  wherever  agriculture  has 
been  attempted  the  climate  has  been  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced, and  changes  have  been  wrought ;  as  e.  g.  in 
Southern  Mongolia,  where  the  Chinese,  far  advanced 
beyond  the  Mongols  proper  in  culture,  introduced  agri- 
culture, with  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  which  formerly 
did  not  grow.    As  a  rule,  the  winter  lasts  nine  months, 
and  is  suddenly  succeeded  by  three  months  of  intense 
heat. 

Inhabitants, — ^The  natives  of  Mongolia  are  a  part  of 
the  Mongolian  race,  a  division  of  mankind  numerous 
and  widely  spread — according  to  Prof.  Dieterici's  esti- 
mate, in  1859,  counting  as  many  as  628,000,000  souls,  or 
about  half  the  human  race ;  the  second  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  Blumenbach,  and  corresponding  in  almost  every 
respect  with  the  branch  designated  as  Turanian  by 
more  recent  ethnologists.  See  Origin  of  Man.  Under 
the  designation  of  Mongolians  are  included  not  only  the 
Mongols  proper,  but  the  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  Thi- 
betans, Tartars  of  all  kinds,  Burmese,  Siamese,  Japanese, 
Esquimaux,  Samoieds,  Finns,  Lapps,  Turks,  and  even 
Magyars.  CoUectively,  they  are  the  great  nomadic 
people  of  the  earth,  as  distinguished  from  the  Aryans, 
Shemites,  and  Hamites.  The  physical  characteristics 
of  the  Mongolians  in  their  primitive  state  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Latham  in  his  Descriptive  Ethnology: 
"  The  face  of  the  Mongolian  is  broad  and  flat.  This  is 
because  the  nasal  bones  are  depressed  and  the  cheek- 
bones stand  out  laterally ;  they  are  not  merely  project- 
ing, for  this  they  might  be  without  giving  much  breadth 
to  the  face,  inasmuch  as  they  might  stand  fonvard. .  . . 
The  distance  between  the  eyes  is  great,  the  eyes  them- 
selves being  oblique,  and  their  carunculse  being  concealed. 
The  eyebrows  form  a  low  and  imperfect  arch,  black  and 
scanty.  The  iris  is  dark,  the  cornea  yellow.  The  com- 
plexion is  tawny,  the  stature  low.  The  ears  are  large, 
standing  ou(  from  the  head ;  the  lips  thick  and  fleshy 
rather  than  thin,  the  teeth  somewhat  oblique  in  their 
insertion,  the  forehead  low  and  flat,  and  the  hair  lank 
and  thin."  Of  course,  such  a  description  as  this  cannot 
be  understood  as  appl>-ing  to  the  more  civilized  nations 
of  Mongol  origin,  such  as  the  Turks  and  Magyars,  es- 
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pecially  the  latter,  who  in  physical  appearance  differ 
but  little,  if  at  all,  from  other  European  nations. 

The  Mongols  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  nomadic  in 
their  mode  of  life,  living  in  tents  and  subsisting  on  ani- 
mal food,  the  product  of  their  flocks  and  herda  The 
Mongol  tent,  for  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  is 
cylindrical  in  form;  it  then  becomes  conical,  like  a 
pointed  hat.  Ita  wood-work  is  composed  below  of  a 
trellis-work  of  crossed  bars,  which  fold  up  and  expand 
at  pleasure.  Above  these  a  circle  of  poks,  fixed  in  the 
trellis-work,  meets  at  the  top,,  like  the  sticks  of  an  um- 
brella. Over  the  wood-work  is  stretched  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  coarse  felt.  The  door  is  low  and  narrow,  and  is 
crossed  at  the  bottom  by  a  beam  which  serves  as  a 
threshold.  At  the  top  of  the  tent  is  an  opening  to  let 
out  the  smoke,  which  can  at  any  time  be  dosed  by  a 
piece  of  felt  hanging  above  it,  to  which  is  attached  a 
long  string  for  the  purpose.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  two  compartments— that  on  the  left  being  for  the 
men,  while  that  on  the  right  is  occupied  by  the  women, 
and  is  also  used  as  a  kitchen,  the  utensils  of  which  con- 
sist chiefly  of  large  earthen  vessels  for  holding  water, 
wooden  pails  for  milk,  and  a  large  bell-shaped  iron  ket- 
tle. A  small  sofa  or  couch,  a  small  square  press  or  chest 
of  drawers  (the  top  of  which  serves  as  an  altar  for  an 
idol),  and  a  number  of  goats*  horns  fixed  in  the  wood- 
work of  the  tent,  on  which  hang  various  utensils,  arms, 
and  other  articles,  complete  the  furniture  of  this  primi- 
tive habitation.  The  odor  pervading  the  interior  of 
the  Mongol  tent  is,  to  those  not  accustomed  to  it,  dia- 
gusting  and  almost  insupportable.  "  This  smell,"  says 
M.  Hue,  "so  potent  sometimes  that  it  seems  to  make 
one's  heart  rise  to  one's  throat,  is  occasioned  by  the 
mutton-grease  and  butter  with  which  everything  on 
and  about  a  Tartar  is  impregnated.  It  is  on  account 
of  this  habitual  filth  that  they  are  called  Tsao-Ta-Dze 
(*  stinking  Tartars')  by  the  Chinese,  themselves  not 
altogether  inodorous,  or  by  any  means  particular  about 
cleanliness.*'  Household  and  family  cares  among  the 
Mongols  are  assigned  entirely  to  the  women,  who  milk 
the  cows,  make  the  butter  and  cheese,  draw  water, 
gather  fuel,  tan  skins,  and  make  cloth  and  clothes.  The 
occupation  of  the  men  consists  chiefly  in  conducting 
the  flocks  and  herds  to  pasture,  which,  as  they  are  ac« 
customed  from  infancy  to  horseback,  is  an  amusement 
rather  than  a  labor.  They  sometimes  hunt  wild  ani- 
mals for  food  or  for  their  skins,  but  never  for  pleasure. 
When  not  on  horseback,  the  men  pass  their  time  in  ab- 
Holute  idleness,  sleeping  all  night  and  squatting  all  day 
iu  their  tents,  drinking  tea  or  smoking.  Their  educa- 
tion is  very  limited.  The  only  persons  who  learn  to 
read  are  the  lamas  or  priests,  who  are  also  the  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  and  physicians  of  the  nation.  The 
training  of  the  men  who  are  not  intended  for  priests  is 
confined  to  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  matchlock,  and 
a  thorough  mastery  of  horsemanship.  M.  Hue  says : 
"  When  a  mere  infant,  the  Mongol  is  weaned,  and  as 
soon  as  he  is  strong  enough  he  is  stuck  upon  a  hofrse's 
back  behind  a  man,  the  animal  is  put  to  a  gallop,  and 
the  juvenile  rider,  in  order  not  to  fall  off,  has  to  cling 
with  both  hands  to  his  teacher's  jacket.  The  Tartars 
thus  become  accustomed  from  a  very  early  age  to  the 
movement  of  the  horse,  and  by  degrees  and  the  force 
of  habit  they  identify  themselves,  as  it  were,  with  the 
animaL  There  is  perhaps  no  spectacle  more  exciting 
than  that  of  Mongol  riders  in  chase  of  a  wild  horse. 
They  are  armed  with  a  long,  heavy  pole,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  running-knot.  They  gallop — they  fly  after 
the  horse  they  are  pursuing,  down  rugged  ravines  and 
lip  precipitous  hills,  in  and  out,  twisting  and  turning  in 
their  rapid  course,  until  they  come  up  with  their  game. 
I'hey  then  take  the  bridle  of  their  own  horse  in  their 
teeth,  seize  with  both  hands  their  heavy  pole,  and, 
bending  forward,  throw  by  a  powerful  effort  the  run- 
ning-knot around  the  wild  horse's  neck.  In  this  exer- 
cise the  greatest  vigor  roust  be  combuied  with  the 
greatest  dexterity,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  stop  short 


the  powerful  untamed  animals  with  which  they  hare 
to  deal.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  cord  and  pole 
are  broken ;  but  as  to  a  horseman  being  thrown,  it  is  an 
occurrence  we  never  saw  or  heard  of.  The  MongiH  is 
so  accustomed  to  ride  on  horseback  that  he  is  like  a 
fish  out  of  water  when  he  sets  foot  on  the  ground.  His 
step  is  heavy  and  awkward ;  and  his  bowed  legs,  his 
chest  bent  forward,  and  his  constant  looking  about  hioi, 
all  indicate  a  person  who  spends  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  on  the  back  of  a  horse  or  a  cameL  The  Mon- 
gols marry  very  young,  and  their  marriages  are  regu- 
lated entirely  by  their  parents,  who  make  the  oontrut 
without  consulting  the  young  people  at  alL  No  dowry 
is  given  with  the  bride,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  bride> 
groom's  family  pay  a  considerable  price  for  the  maiden. 
A  plurality  of  wives  is  permitted,  but  the  first  wife  is 
always  the  mistress  of  the  household.  Divorce  is  vay 
frequent,  and  is  effected  without  the  interrention  ef 
either  the  civil  or  the  ecclesiastical  aathorities.  The 
husband  who  wbhes  to  repudiate  his  wife  sends  her 
back  to  her  parents  without  any  formality,  except  a 
message  that  he  does  not  require  her  any  loog^.  This 
proceeding  does  not  give  offence,  as  the  family  of  the 
lady  retain  the  cattle,  horses,  and  other  property  given 
to  them  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  have  an  op- 
portunity of  selling  her  over  again  to  a  firesh  pordiascf: 
The  women,  however,  are  not  oppressed,  and  are  not 
kept  in  seclusion ;  they  come  and  go  at  pleasnre,  lide 
on  horseback,  and  visit  from  tent  to  tenL  In  thor 
manners  and  appearance  they  are  like  the  men — hangb- 
ty,  independent,  and  vigorous.  The  chiefs  of  the  Mon- 
gol tribes  and  all  their  blood-relations  form  an  aristoc- 
rac}%  who  hold  the  common  people  in  a  mild  species  of 
patriarchal  servitude.  There  is  no  distinction  of  man- 
ners nor  of  mode  of  living  between  these  classes;  and 
though  the  common  people  are  not  allowed  to  owe 
lands,  they  frequently  accumulate  considerable  property 
in  herds  and  flocks.  Those  who  become  lamas  are  en- 
tirelvftee.** 

History,— The  Mongolians,  as  a  race,  are  supposed  to 
be  the  same  who,  in  remote  antiquity,  founded  what  is 
called  the  **  Median  empire"  in  Lower  Chaldni — an  em- 
pire, according  to  Rawlinson,  that  flourished  and  fell  be- 
tween 2458  and  2234  RC,  that  is,  before  Nineveh  be- 
came known  as  a  great  city.  Thus  eariy  did  some  of 
these  nomadic  tribes,  forsaking  their  original  pastoral 
habits,  assume  the  character  of  a  nation.  Another 
great  offshoot  from  this  stock  founded  an  empire  in 
China,  the  earliest  date  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
trace,  but  which  certainly  had  reached  a  state  of  high 
civilization  at  least  2000  years  KC  In  eariy  Greek 
history  they  figure  as  Scythians,  and  in  late  Roman  as 
Huns,  carrying  terror  and  desolation  over  the  civilized 
world.  In  the  Middle  Ages  they  appear  as  Mongols, 
Tartars^  and  Turks.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
ttury  Genghis  Khan,  originally  the  chi^  of  a  amaU  Mon- 
gol horde,  conquered  almost  the  whole  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Asia.  His  sons  and  grandsons  were  equally 
successful,  and  In  1240^1  the  Mongol  empire  extended 
from  the  sea-board  of  China  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany 
and  Poland,  including  Russia  and  Hungary,  and  the 
whole  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Asia  Minor,  Arabia, 
India  and  the  Indo-Chinese  states,  and  Northern  Sibe- 
ria. This  vast  empire  soon  hn^e  up  into  a  number  of 
independent  kingdoms,  from  <Mie  of  which,  Tnikestao, 
arose  another  tide  of  Mongol  invasion,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Timfir  or  Tamerlane,  who  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  14th  century  reduced  Turkestan,  Persia,  Hindustan, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Georgia  under  his  sway,  and  broke  for 
a  time  the  Turkish  power.  On  the  death  of  hb  son, 
shah  Rokh,  the  Mongol  empire  was  subdivided,  and 
finally  absorbed  by  the  Persians  and  Usbeks ;  but  an 
ofbhoot  of  Timdr's  family  founded  in  the  16th  century 
the  great  Mogul  empire  of  Delhi.  After  the  decUue  of 
Tirodr's  empire,  the  Turkish  branch  maintained  the 
glory  of  the  race,  and  spread  terror  to  the  very  heart  of 
Western  Europe,    In  the  9th  century  the  Slagyan,  a 
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tribe  of  Ugrians,  also  of  Mongol  extraction,  under  their 
leader  Arpad,  established  themselves  in  Hungaiy,  where 
in  process  of  time  they  became  converted  to  Christian- 
ity, and  founded  a  kingdom  famous  in  European  history. 
SeeGBORGEA;  Humoart;  Turkby. 

Rdigion. — (a)  Heaihatism. — ^The  primitive  religion 
of  the  Mongolians  was  no  doubt  largely  influenced  by 
the  inspired  faith,  if  it  did  not  to  some  extent  prevail 
among  then  for  some  time.  The  earliest  traces  reveal 
(bem  as  mostly  adherents  to  Shamamsm  (q.  v.)«  There 
are,  however,  among  them,  according  to  the  different 
conntries  in  which  they  reside,  and  to  the  several  names 
uf  which  the  reader  hm  been  referred,  various  other  re- 
ligions, as  Buddhism,  ConfudanUm,  Taouim,ftre<eor' 
gkipi  pcufomtm  of  different  kinds,  Mohammedamtm,  and 
CkntUamitf.  In  Mongolia  proper,  that  species  of  Bnddh- 
isiB  known  as  Lamaitm  (q.  v.)  was  introduced  in  the 
18th  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  and,  like  the  Buddh- 
ists of  Thibet,  they  recognise  as  their  spiritual  head 
the  grand  lama  at  Lassa.  The  people  are  very  devout, 
and  generous  to  a  fault  in  their  support  of  religious  in- 
stitutions, and  hence  the  country  abounds  in  well-en- 
dowed lamasaries,  constructed  of  brick  and  stone  with 
elegance  and  solidity,  and  ornamented  with  paintings, 
sculptures,  and  carvings.  ''The  most  famous  of  these 
monasteries  is  that  of  the  great  Kuren,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Tula,  in  the  country  of  the  Kalkas.  Thirty 
thousand  lamas  dwell  in  the  lamasary,  and  the  plain 
adjoining  it  is  always  covered  with  the  tents  of  the  pil- 
grims who  resort  thither  from  all  parts  of  Tartary.  In 
these  lamasaries  a  strict  monastic  discipline  is  maintain- 
ed, but  each  lama  is  at  liberty  to  acquire  property  by 
practicing  as  physician,  by  casting  horoscopes,  or  by 
working  as  sculptor  or  painter,  or  in  any  occupation  not 
inconsistent  with  his  priestly  character.  Almost  all 
younger  sons  of  the  free  Mongols  are  devoted  from  in-, 
fiincy  to  the  priesthood,  and  this  tendency  to  monasti- 
dsm  is  encouraged  by  the  Chinese  government,  in  order 
to  keep  down  the  growth  of  population  among  the  Mon- 
gols. Almoat  every  lamasary  of  the  first  class  possesses 
a  living  Buddha,  who,  like  the  grand  lama  of  Thibet,  is 
wocshipped  as  an  incarnation  of  the  deity.  The  influ- 
ence of  these  personages  is  very  great;  and  the  Chinese 
emperors,  who  are  constantly  in  dread  of  the  Mongols, 
watch  the  living  Buddhas  Mrith  constant  care,  and  spare 
no  pains  to  conciliate  them  and  win  over  to  their  inter- 
est those  who  manage  these  deities." 

(6)  Ckrittiam^ — The  Nestorians  (q.  v.),  who  dwelt 
in  large  numbers  among  the  Mongolians,  seem  to  have 
exerted  but  little  if  any  influence  on  this  heathen  peo- 
ple. What  was  by  the  early  Christians  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  their  leaning  towards  the  religion  and 
culture  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  proves  to  have 
been  only  a  temporary  accommodation.  The  Western 
or  Boman  Churdi  has  made  repeated  attempts  to  con- 
vert the  Mongols.  In  the  18th  century,  when  their  in- 
vanon  threatened  to  overthrow  European  society  and 
civilization,  the  Western  pontiff,  Innocent  lY  (1245), 
sent  two  embaaries,  one  to  charge  these  sanguinary 
varriors  to  desist  from  their  desolating  inroads,  the 
other  to  win  them  over  to  Christianitv.  The  first  of 
these,  consisting  of  Dominicans,  headed  by  one  named 
Asoelin  (Neander,  KirchmgeBckidUe,  vii,  66),  approach- 
ed the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mongol  forces  in  Per- 
sia, but  was  unsuccessftd.  The  other,  consisting  of 
FVancisAuis,  headed  by  an  Italian,  Johannes  de  Piano 
Carpini,  a  disciple  and  devoted  friend  of  Francis  d'As- 
siii,  pushed  quite  to  the  Tartaric  court,  and  approached 
the  khan  in  person  (1246);  but  though  they  secured  a 
hearing  before  the  Mongolian  throne,  they  yet  failed  to 
seoompUsh  more  than  that  the  Mongol  chief,  like  Vladi- 
mir of  Russia,  gave  a  patient  hearing  to  Romanist,  Nes- 
torian,  Buddhist^  and  Mohammedan,  who  each  in  their 
turn  sought  his  conversion  and  influence.  In  1253 
l/wis  IX,  hearing  of  the  Mongolian's  tendency  towards 
Christianity,  despatched  another  Franciscan,  William  de 
Bubruiquis  (Neaixier,  vii,  69) ;  but  he  reported  that  the 


Mongolian  chief  listened  patiently  to  Christian  emiste- 
ries,  ^  filled  with  the  idea  that  the  Mongol  conquests 
would  come  to  an  end  unless  the  gods  of  foreign  coun- 
tries were  propitiated."  Only  one  Christian  Church  had 
been  founded.  Rubruiquis,  however,  succeeded  in  bap- 
tizing about  sixty  persons;  yet,  after  all,  Rubruiquis's 
success  was  not  flattering,  and  he  finally  returned  to 
Europe  disheartened.  The  removal,  five  years  later,  of 
the  capital  of  the  Mongol  empire  to  China  (q.  v.),  fur- 
ther obstructed  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Mongo- 
lia. There  developed,  however,  among  its  simple  pas- 
toral tribes  an  artide  of  belief  which  promised  much  for 
the  final  establishmeut  of  Christianity,  viz.  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  one  almighty  Being.  In  their  heathen 
views,  of  course,  they  could  not  content  themselves  with 
acknowledging  an  earthly  ruler  unless  a  supernatural  ori- 
gin could  be  assigned  to  him,  and  they  made  the  khan 
the  son  of  this  one  almighty  Power,  an  earthly  ruler 
whom  all  men  were  bound  to  obey.  While  thus  there 
was  room  for  the  most  comprehensive  toleration,  there 
was  room  also  for  every  kind  of  superstition ;  and  the 
desire  to  bring  the  one  Supreme,  living  apart  in  awful 
isolation,  into  nearer  communion  with  his  feeble  wor- 
shipper— to  bridge  over  the  awful  chasm  between  them 
— predisposed  the  people  to  a  composite  religion  of 
Buddhism  and  Lamaism  (see  Hardwick,  Chriit  and  other 
Mattertf  vol  ii,  Append.  2 ;  iii,  89 ;  Middle  AgtSj  p.  285). 
Still,  *'  the  son  of  Heaven"  entertained  a  respect  for  all 
religions,  and  not  least  for  Christianity.  Marco  Polo, 
who  had  been  sent  there  by  Gregory  X  in  1274,  reports 
Kublai  Khan  as  saying :  '^  Theire  are  four  great  proph- 
ets who  are  reverenced  by  the  different  dasses  of  man- 
kind. The  Christians  regard  Jesus  Christ  as  their  God ; 
the  Saracens,  Mohammed ;  the  Jews,  Moses ;  the  idol- 
ators,  Sakyamuni  Buddha,  the  most  eminent  among 
their  idols.  I  honor  and  respect  all  the  four"  {Travthy 
p.  167,  ed.  Bohn,  1854).  One  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  early  Christian  lalx>rers  from  the  West  was  John  de 
Monte  Corvino,  who  went  to  Pekin  in  1292,  and  for 
eleven  years  kept  alive  the  flickering  spark  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  Tartar  realm.  He  translated  the  Scriptures 
for  its  people,  educated  their  youth,  and  trained  a  na- 
tive ministry.  Yet  even  his  labors  bore  fruit  only  while 
he  was  on  earth ;  for  soon  afler  the  close  of  his  life,  in 
1880,  "every  vestige  of  his  work  was  obliterated"  (Gie- 
seler,  EccUa,  Hist,  iv,  259, 260 ;  Hardwick,  Ch.  Hist.  M, 
A .  p.  285, 287).  This  was  caused  no  doubt  in  a  large 
measure  by  the  termination  of  the  Mongolian  rule  in 
China,  and  the  accession  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  1870, 
which,  fearing  everything  foreign,  banished  Christian- 
ity as  dangerous  to  their  interests.  It  remained  for  the 
Jesuits  to  plant  Christianity  anew.  The  missionary 
work  performed  in  Persia,  and  in  the  border  lands  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  in  Middle  Asia,  was  so  insignificant  that 
it  is  not  even  worth  mentioning.  See  Madear,  Hitt,  of 
Christian  Missions  in  the  M,  A.  (Lond.  1868, 12mo),  p. 
870-77 ;  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient*  iii,  2  sq. ;  Hue,  Journey 
through  the  Chinese  Empire;  Recollections  of  a  Journey 
through  Tartary  and  Thibet;  Schmidt,  Forschungen  im 
Gebiete  der  dlieren  religiosen,  politischeny  u.  Hterarischen 
Bildungsgeschichte  der  Mongolen  u,  Tibeter  (St.  Petersb. 
1824) ;  Tumerelli,  Kazan^  the  ancient  Cental  of  the  Tar- 
tar Khans  (Lond.  1854,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Neumann,  Die 
Vdlker  des  sudHchen  Busslands  (Leipsic,  1847) ;  Aboul- 
GhAze  Blhidour  Khan,  Histoire  des  Mogols  et  des  Tar* 
tares  (St.  Petersb.  1874),  vol  ii ;  Daniels,  ffandb,  d,  Geogr, 
i, 846 sq.]  Am, Cyclop, s. v.    See Tartaby.    (J. H. W.) 

Mongul,  Peter.    See  Monophtsites. 

Monheim,  Johannes,  a  follower  of  the  great  De- 
siderius  Erasmus,  and  a  noted  teacher  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Claussen,  near 
Elberfeld,  in  1509.  His  father  was  a  linen-draper,  and 
Monheim  entered  his  business  when  quite  young.  But 
his  superior  mental  endowments  soon  led  him  into  a 
different  course;  and,  though  not  privileged  with  the 
advantages  of  a  careful  training,  he  yet  managed  to  ac- 
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quire  t  good  cltasical  education.  It  is  said  that  be 
studied  with  Erasmus,  but  Hamfelmann's  assertion  that 
Monbeim  studied  at  Monster  and  Ck>logne  deserves 
more  credit.  When  but  twenty-three  years  old,  be  was 
elected  rector  of  the  school  at  Essen,  and  four  years  later 
he  received  a  call  to  Cologne  as  rector  of  the  tehoia 
metropoUiana  eodenm  Cohnieims.  Here  he  enjoyed 
intimate  connections  with  the  leaders  of  Erasmianism, 
and  in  a  short  time  became  so  popular  as  a  teacher  that 
he  attracted  students  from  every  directaen.  In  1545 
he  received  and  accepted  a  very  flattering  call  from  duke 
Wilhelm  of  Cleve  to  take  the  rectorship  of  the  newly 
founded  institute  at  DUsseldorf,  and  only  five  years 
after  his  inauguration  in  this  new  position  Monbeim 
wrote  to  a  friend  that  bis  scbohurs  outnumbered  most 
Carman  universities,  more  than  2000  young  men  being 
just  then  matriculated  (see  Frid.  ReifTenbergii  e  Soc 
Jesu  Presbyteri  Hi»L  Societatis  Jesu,  i,  89).  Monheim, 
in  opposition  to  other  humanists,  insisted  on  a  religions 
instruction,  and  published  numraous  catechisms,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  his  CaUchurmu  in  qwo  Ckristiana 
rdigionit  demaUa  sincere  simpUciierque  expUcantw 
(DOsseldorf,  1560,  with  an  introduction ;  and,  edited  and 
revised,  it  was  recentiy  pubKsbed  by  Dr.  Sack,  Bonn, 
1847).  Though,  outwardly  at  least,  Monheim  bek>nged 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  his  catechism  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  he  taught  and  believed  the  evangelical  doc- 
trines as  set  forth  in  the  teachings  of  Calvin.  The  book 
was  severely  attacked,  llie  theological  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Cologne  issued  a  Censura  H  doda  expU- 
catio  errorwn  Catechismi  Johatmit  MonhetmU  (Cdogne, 
1560) ;  and  a  number  of  other  essays,  partly  in  defence, 
partiy  in  opposition  to  Monheim,  were  published.  Mon- 
heim, however,  himself  remained  quiet;  but  Martin 
Chemnitz,  enraged  at  the  open  and  secret  attacks  of  the 
Cologne  Jesuits  on  the  learned  man,  edited  his  Theologia 
desuUarum  prxecipua  capita,  ex  quadam  cenmra,  qua 
Cohnia  anno  1560  edita  e&t  (Lips.  1568),  which,  together 
with  his  Examen  ConcilU  TridentO,  so  embittered  pope 
Paul  IV  that  he  requested  duke  William  to  depose  and 
banish  "  that  aroh-heretic**  Johannes  Monheim.  Mon- 
heim was  cited  before  the  duke,  and  obliged  to  sign  an 
agreement  in  which  he  promised  to  abstain  from  teach- 
ing Protestant  doctrines,  either  openly  or  secretly  (see 
Zeitschr\ft  d,  beryucken  Geschichtnereins,  ii,  255).  The 
pope,  however,  was  not  satisfied  even  with  this.  He 
insisted  upon  an  open  judgment  on  Monheim,  especially 
as  the  pardoning  of  a  heretic  was  not  within  the  duke*s 
jurisdiction — "  nee  princeps  hieretioo  publico  quicquam 
ignoscere  potuit."  Further  steps  of  the  papal  court  were 
made  unnecessary  by  Monheim's  sudden  decease,  Sept. 
9,  1564.  Monheim  wrote  a  great  number  of  learned 
books,  but  his  most  valued  work  is  the  above-mentioned 
catechism,  which  Theo.  Strack  calls  Catechi»mum  or- 
thodoxum,  m  quo  Reformaiorum  doctrina,  qua  hodie 
Luthero^Calvinism  nomine  odioee  tradueitur^  accurate 
cor\firmaiur,  Monheim  lacked  strength  of  character  to 
take  a  decided  position  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. He  preferred,  although  thoroughly  Protes- 
tant in  all  his  views,  to  remain  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
'<  He  belonged,**  said  one,  "  to  that  class  of  actors  on  the 
scene  of  life  who  have  alwa^rs  appeared  as  the  harbin- 
gers of  great  social  men  gifted  with  the  power  to  dis- 
cern and  the  hardihood  to  proclaim  truths  of  which  they 
want  the  courage  to  encounter  the  infallible  result** 
See  Mdhler,  SymboHk;  Seek,  Protestant,  Beantwortung 
der  Symbolik  Afdhkr's.  —  neTzog,  Jieal-Encyklopadie, 
XX,  174  sq.     (R.  S.  R.) 

Moniales.    See  Nuns. 

Monioa,  St.,  the  mother  of  St  Augustine,  **  count- 
ed,*' says  Schaff,  ^  among  the  most  noble  and  pious 
women  who  adorn  the  temple  of  Church  history,*'  was 
bom,  according  to  tradition,  of  Christian  parents,  in 
Africa,  about  the  year  882.  Having  attained  to  the  age 
of  womanhood  she  was  married  to  Patrice  of  Tagaste,  a 
heathen  of  Numidia,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons  and 


one  daughter.    She  was  instmmental  in  ihe  couweimtm 
of  her  husband  a  year  before  his  death,  after  having 
spent  with  him  years  in  hardship  and  sore  triaL     He 
was  of  violent  temperament,  and  unfaichfid  to  her  in 
conjugal  duties,  yet  she  met  all  his  sbortcomings  b3ra 
Christian  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  love,  and  thus  at  last 
conquered  in  the  name  of  her  Sa  vkrar,  wbon  whe  adored 
and  faithfully  followed.     **Her  highest  aim,*    ears 
Schail^  **  was  to  win  him  over  to  the  faith — not  so  mvcfa 
by  words  as  by  a  truly  hnmUe  and  godly  oonvoaation, 
and  the  most  oontdenttous  discharge  of  her  hooaehoU 
duties**  (Life  of  St.  Augustinej  p.  10).     The  sanoe  eai^ 
neatness  which  she  displayed  for  the  coarersioa  of  her 
husband  she  manifested  also  for  the  spiritual  safetv  of 
her  children.     She  was  especially  anxious  for  her  son 
Augustine,  who  in  his  youth  was  given  to  diasipatioii, 
having  inherited  from  his  father  strong  aensoal  pas- 
sions, and  who  had  embraced  the  Manichaean  heresy, 
which  she  feared  would  ultimately  ruin  hb  spiritual  hie. 
Fur  thirty  years  she  therefore  unintermptedly  pn^^ 
for  his  conversion.     *^A  sen  of  so  many  pcayera  and 
tears,**  says  Schaif,  **  could  not  be  lost,  and  the  fiothfnl 
mother,  who  travailed  with  him  in  spirit  with  greater 
pain  than  her  body  had  in  bringing  him  into  the  worid 
(Augustine,  Cor^fess,  ix,  c  8),  was  permitted,  for  the  co- 
oouragement  of  future  mothers,  to  receive,  shortly  be- 
fore her  death,  an  answer  to  her  prayers  and  expecta- 
tions, and  was  able  to  leave  this  world  urith  joy  without 
revisiting  her  earthly  home.**  Augustine  had  emfaiaced 
Christianity  at  Milan,  whither  he  had  gone  hi  2184. 
Hither  his  mother  followed  him,  and  togeth^  they 
worshipped  under  the  ministration  of  St  Ambrose.    In 
the  spring  of  887,  shortiy  after  hb  baptism,  they  bad 
quitted  Rome  to  return  to  Africa,  and  it  was  on  thb 
homeward  journey  that  Monica  died,  in  Ostia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  in  887,  in  the  arms  of  her  sim,  after 
enjoying  with  him  a  glorions  conversation  that  soareil 
above  the  confines  of  space  and  time,  and  was  a  fote- 
taste  of  the  eternal  Sabbath-rest  of  the  saints.    She  re- 
gretted not  to  die,  aye,  not  even  in  a  for^gn  land,  be- 
cause she  was  not  far  from  Gk>d,  who  would  raise  her 
up  at  the  last  day.    **  Bury  my  body  anywhere,"  was  her 
last  request,  *<and  trouble  not  yourselves  for  it:  only 
thb  one  thing  I  ask,  that  you  remember  me  at  the  altar 
of  my  God,  wherever  you  may  be.**    Augustine,  in  hb 
CofrfessUms,  has  erected  to'  Monica  the  noUest  moon- 
ment,  and  it  can  never  perish.     The  Roman  Cathobe 
Church  keeps  May  4  in  commemoration  of  her.    Pope 
Martin  V  gives  an  account  of  the  translation  of  her  re- 
mains to  Rome  in  1480.    See  St  Augustine,  ComfestiBm; 
GkKlescard,  Vie  des  Saints;  Braune,  Monica  v.  AmgmiH- 
mu  (1846);  Petet,  Bistoire  de  SavOe-Monique  (1848); 
Schaff,  Life  and  Tabors  of  St,  Augustine  (N.  Y.  1854). 
ch.  i,  ir,  viii;  Mrs.  Jamieson,  Legends  (see  Index); 
Schaff,  Ci^^w/.iu,  991, 992;  Neander,  CA.  J/tt^  ii,  227. 
See  AcTousTiNE.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Monlglia,  ToMMABO-YiMcnczo,  an  Italian  theo- 
logUn,  was  bom  August  18, 1686,  in  Fkirenoe.  Having 
received  hb  education  at  the  Univeisity  of  Ksa,  he  re- 
turned to  Florence,  and  entered  the  Ordw  of  St  Dom- 
inic Very  soon  after  he  contracted  a  dose  friendsbip 
with  the  Englbh  ambassador,  Henry  Newton.  Se- 
duced by  hb  promises,  he  fied  from  the  convent  and  re- 
paired to  London.  His  pecuniary  reeouroes  being  ex- 
hausted, he  was  forced  to  support  himself  by  teaching. 
After  an  absence  of  three  years  he  soooeeded,  by  the 
favor  of  the  grand  duke,  in  returning  to  hb  own  coun- 
try, where  he  was  kindly  received  and  hb  errors  ptr^ 
doned.  From  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  preacb- 
ing  with  inde£itigable  zeal,  and  taught  theology  at 
Florence  and  Pisa.  Moniglia  bad  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  nearly  all  the  sdenoes,  and  was  well  versed  in 
sacred  and  profane  literature.  He  was  one  of  the  fint 
among  the  It^ans  to  refute  the  opinions  of  Locke,  of 
Hobbes,  of  Helvetius,  and  of  Bayle,  but  not  always  to 
advantage.  He  died  at  Pisa,  Feb.  15, 1767.  He  » the 
author  of  De  Origme  sacrarum  precum  rosarii  B,iL 
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Viiyims  (Rome,  1725, 8yo) ;  which  cUasertation  he  oom- 
pofled  by  order  of  his  saperiors  and  to  refute  the  Bol- 
landistfl,  who  do  eot  believe  that  St.  Domioio  is  the 
author  of  these  prayers: — De  amtia  JesU'ChrisH  set' 
vatorii  H  de  reHgime  utriusque  PhU^ppi  A  ngusti  (Rone, 
1741, 4to)  :—CotUro  i  FatalisH  (Locca,  1744,  2  parts, 
8to)* — Contro  i  MaienaMi  e  eiUri  moreduU  (Padua, 
1760, 2  vote.  8vo) : — Otaervaxiofd  critico-JUotc^iche  eon- 
tro  i  materiaUtii  (Looca,  1760, 8vo) :— La  menU  unuma 
gpirito  immtniale,  non-  materia  pensante  (Padua,  1766, 2 
Tok.  8vo).  See  Fabroni,  Vita  Itakrwi^  voL  xi. — Hoe- 
fer,  NoHv,  Biog,  Ghurakj  s.  v. 

ModIbixl    See  Mokads. 

Monlta  Seoreta  SodetatiB  Jesii,  mr  9ecret 
iMttrHcliotu  for  the  JetuUie  orders  is  a  work  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  dispute,  both  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity and  as  to  the  veracity  of  its  contents.  In  Europe 
the  book  has  attracted  some  attention,  and,  in  oonse- 
qoenoe,  some  controversy ;  but  in  America  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  very  animated  discussion,  and  we  are 
therefore  warranted  in  giving  a  detailed  history  of  the 
book,  and  the  position  of  the  acknowledged  authorities 
in  such  difficulties. 

L  History  of  its  Origin,  EdiHons,  e^.— The  Monita 
was  first  printed  in  Latin,  from  the  Spanish,  at  Cracow, 
the  capital  of  Poland,  with  this  title :  Monita  Privata 
Sodetatis  Jesu,  Notobirgs,  Anno  1612,  by  an  unknown 
M&tor,  with  various  **  Testimonies  of  several  Italian  and 
Spanish  Jesuits"  confirmatory  of  the  truth  of  the  Mo- 
nita, The  **  Constitutions  of  the  Society,**  though  print- 
ed as  eariy  as  1558,  had  never  been  published.  £v- 
errthing  connected  with  the  rules  of  the  Koder  had  been 
csrefuUy  concealed  from  the  public  eye.  The  Momta, 
therefore,  was  rapidly  bought  and  everywhere  circulat- 
ed, not  only  in  Poland,  but  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Fruieeu  It  gratified  an  intense  curiosity,  and  was  gen- 
erdly  reot^ised  at  once  as  a  faithful  portraiture  of 
Jesuitism.  Claude  Aoquaviva.  ^  the  ablest  and  most 
profound  politician  of  his  time,**  and  ''the  beau  ideal 
of  Jesnitumo,**  was  the  general  of  the  order,  exercising 
over  it  a  complete  control.  The  Monita  was  regarded 
then,  as  it  has  been  since  by  Van  Mastricht  and  many 
other  judicious  scholars,  as  the  product  of  his  pen. 
The  book  certainly  does  not  misrepresent  him.  The 
tactics  are  his,  and  may  well  have  derived  their  inspi- 
ration from  bis  wily  brain.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  denied  them.  He  took  no  steps  to  prove  the  pub- 
lication a  forgery.  Down  to  the  day  of  his  death  (Jan- 
nary  31, 1615),  neariy  three  years,  the  book  passed  un- 
moiested,  though  the  Jesuits  were  all-powerful  in  Po- 
Isnd.  The  circulation  of  the  Monita  finally  occasion- 
ed the  appointment  of  a  commission,  July  11, 1615,  by 
Peter  Tylick,  bishop  of  Cracow.  His  confessor  was  a 
Jesuit,  as  was  the  king's.  Tylick  admitted  that  *'  noth- 
ing is  certainly  knovm  of  its  author ;  but,**  he  affirmed, 
''it  is  reported,  and  the  presumption  is,  that  it  was  ed- 
ited by  the  venerable  Jerome  Zaorowski,  pastor  of 
Goadziee."  The  commission  were  instructed  October 
Tth  to  inquire  whether  "  at  any  time  or  place  Zaorowski 
hsd  been  heard  to  speak  approvingly  of  such  a  famous 
libel,  or  to  affirm  that  the  contents  were  true,  or  to  say 
anything  of  the  kind  from  which  it  can  be  gather^ 
that  he  is  the  author,  or,  at  least,  an  accomplice  in  the 
writiiq;  of  this  libeL**  The  papal  nuncio,  Diotallenius, 
a  few  weeks  after  (November  14),  added  his  sanction  to 
the  investigation.  Yet  the  author  was  not  found,  and 
there  remained  no  other  step  for  the  Papists  than  the 
eoodemnation  of  the  book  to  prevent  its  circulation. 
It  was  thefefore  put  on  the  "Index"  May  10, 1616,  and  a 
profcsBut  of  Ingolstadt,  the  learned  Gretser,  commissbn- 
ed  to  prepare  a  refutation  of  the  Monita^s  disclosures. 
This  refutation,  entitled  Libri  Tres  Apologetici  contra 
Famosum  LAeUam,  was  published  August  1, 1617,  and 
a  teoood  decree  was  issued  by  the  "  Index"  in  1621  to 
make  sure  of  suppressing  the  circulation  of  the  Monita, 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Jes- 


uits to  disprove  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  their  op- 
ponents continued  to  assert  it  genuine.  Thus  e.  g.  in 
1638  Caspar  Schoppe  (Scioppius),  a  German  scholar, 
himself  a  Ronum  Catholic,  but  a  genuine  hater  of  the 
Jesuits,  published  hb  Anatomia  Societatis  JesUf  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  presents  a  critique  on  a 
book  that  had  come  into  his  hands,  which  he  calls  "  In- 
structio  Seoreta  pro  Superioribus  Societatis  Jesu."  His 
analysis  of  the  book  proves  it  to  have  been  the  same, 
with  slight  differences,  as  the  Monita  Privala,  But 
his  copy  could  not  have  been  of  the  1612  edition,  for  he 
attributes  the  discovery  of  the  work  to  the  plundering 
of  the  Jesuit  college  at  Paderbom,  in  Westphalia,  by 
Christian,  duke  of  Brunswick.  That  was  in  February, 
1622,  ten  years  later.  If  his  copy  had  been  of  the  Cra- 
cow edition,  he  could  not  have  made  so  gross  a  mistake. 
This,  then,  was  another  source,  independent  of  the  first, 
from  'nhich  the  book  was  derived.  It  was  credibly  re- 
ported that  another  copy  had  been  found  at  the  capture 
of  Prague  in  1681,  only  two  years  before.  The  Jesuit 
Lawrence  Forer  thereupon  pointed  out  the  apparent 
anachrcmism  in  his  Anatomia  Anatomia^  but  he  fail- 
ed to  convince  Schoppe,  nor  could  he  shake  the  pop- 
ular belief.  This  position  now  seems  reasonable  indeed, 
for  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  library  a  volume 
printed  at  Venice  in  1596,  and  containing,  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  several  manuscript  leaves  on  which  the  whole 
of  the  Monita  Secreta  is  inscribed,  the  writing  being 
evidently  of  ancient  date.  The  remote  date  would 
rather  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  work  came  from 
some  convent,  probably  Jesuitical,  in  which  the  Monita 
had  been  introduced  i<Nr  service.  The  book  had  now  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  people  everywhere ;  not  only 
all  over  the  Continent,  but  even  in  England  the  Monita 
was  sought  after,  and  so  great  was  the  demand  that  an 
edition  appeared  in  England  in  Oliver's  time  (1658). 
On  the  Continent  several  editions  were  sent  forth.  A 
French  version,  entitled  Secreta  Monita^  ou  Advis  Se- 
crets  de  la  Soditi  de  Jisutf  was  published  in  1661  at 
Paderbom,  under  the  eaves  of  the  Jesuit  college.  A 
second  edition  of  Schoppe's  Anatomia  appeared  in 
1668.  To  aggravate  the  difficulty,  the  next  year  Henry 
Compton,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards bishop  successively  of  Oxford  and  London,  pub- 
lished, in  9  sheets  4to,  Tke  Jesuits*  JntrigueSf  with  the 
Private  Instructions  of  that  Society  to  their  Emissaries, 
The  latter  had  been  "  lately  found  in  MS.  in  a  Jesuit's 
closet  after  his  death,  and  sent,  in  a  letter,  from  a  genUe- 
mau  at  Paris  to  hb  friend  in  London."  This,  too,  was 
the  Monita  Secreta^  entirely  independent  of  the  others. 
At  Strasburg,  in  1718,  Henri  de  St  Ignace,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Liberius  Candidus,"  a  Flemish  divine 
of  the  Carmelite  order,  published  hb  Tuba  Mayna^  ad- 
dressed to  the  pope  and  all  potentates,  on  the  "  neces- 
sity of  reforming  the  Socie^  of  Jesus."  In  the  ap- 
pendix the  Monita  Secreta  b  reproduced  in  fulL  In 
proof  of  its  authenticity,  he  gives  these  three  reasons : 
"  1.  Common  fame.  2.  The  character  of  the  document — 
wholly  JesuiticaL  8.  Its  exact  conformity  with  their 
practices.  Besides,  its  having  been  found  in  the  Jesuit 
colleges."  The  Jesuit,  Alphonso  Huylenbrock,  publish- 
ed hb  "Vindications^'  of  the  society  in  the  following 
year.  De  Ignace  could  not  be  shaken  from  hb  belief 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  book,  and  issued  a  second 
edition  in  1714,  in  which  he  says  that  "nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  b  contained  therein  that  the  Jesuits  have 
not  reduced  to  practice."  A  third  edition  of  the  7'u5a 
Magna  was  publbhed  in  1717,  and  a  fourth  in  1760. 
In  1717  the  Monita  was  published  by  John  Schipper, 
at  Amsterdam,  from  a  copy  purchased  at  Antwerp,  with 
the  significant  tide  of  MachiaveUi  Mus  Jesuiticus, 
This  was  followed,  in  1728,  by  an  edition  in  Latin  and 
Englbh,  publbhed  at  London  by  John  Walthoe,  Jun., 
and  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  A  second  edi- 
tion was  issued  in  1749.  Another  edition  in  French 
(probably  a  reprint  of  the  Paderbom  edition  of  1661) 
was  issued  at  Cologne  in  1727. 
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After  the  sappression  of  the  order  in  1773,  several 
MSS.  of  the  work  were  found  in  Jesuitic  haunts,  partio- 
ularl^r  in  their  colleges.  A  MS.  was  even  found  in  Rome 
which  was  printed  in  1782  under  the  title  Momta  Se- 
creta  Patrum  Societatia  Juu^  **  nunc  primum  typis  ex- 
pressa.**  Evidently  its  editor  had  never  heard  of  a 
published  copy  of  the  MonUcu  It  contains  numerous 
errors,  such  as  are  very  likely  to  creep  into  a  MS.  The 
New  York  Union  Theobgical  Seminary  possesses  a  copy 
of  this  printed  edition.  The  early  restoration  of  the 
order  to  power,  in  1814,  prevented  the  unearthing  of 
copies  direct  fhim  Jesuitic  hands. 

IL  Defenders  of  its  A  utheniicitp;  recent  EdUorSy  etc— 
As  far  back  as  the  17th  century,  after  the  authenticity 
of  the  Monita  had  been  a  matter  of  dispute  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  we  find  that  astute  Lutheran  the- 
ologian Dr.  Johann  Gerhard,  whose  familiarity  with  po- 
lemic divinity  was  perfectly  marvellous,  make  mention 
of  Schoppe's  Anafomia  in  his  great  work  Coi\fess%o 
Catholica  (Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  1679),  and  refer  to 
the  Momta  Secreta  as  a  work  of  undoubted  autkmtio- 
Uy,  This  opinion  has  been  generally  quoted  and  en- 
dorsed by  ecclesiastical  historians,  especially  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church,  with  only  one  exception  (Gieseler,iCtrcft- 
engesch,  voL  iii,  pt  ii,  p.  656  sq.>  In  1881,  after  "*  careful 
investigation,"  an  edition  was  published  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  by  the  learned  Dr.  W.  C  Brownlee,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  "American  Protestant  Society,"  containing 
the  original,  an  English  translation  based  upon  that  of 
Walthoe  (1723),  and  a  «*  Historical  Sketch."  Dr.  Hodge, 
in  reviewing  the  case  in  the  Biblical  Repository  (iv, 
188),  takes  occasion  to  say  that  the  authenticity  of  the 
work  has  never  been  disproved.  '^Attempts,"  be  says, 
**  have  been  made  to  cry  down  this  work  as  a  forgery. 
. . .  We  cannot  imagine  that  these  doubts  can  be  se- 
riously entertained  by  those  who  peruse  the  hbtorical 
essay  which  b  prefixed  to  it.  Facts  and  anthoritira  are 
there  adduced  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  ought  to 
satisfy  every  mind,  not  only  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
work,  but  also  of  the  entire  justice  of  the  representations 
which  it  gives  of  the  society  whose  official  instructions 
it  professes  to  exhibit."  In  1848,  shortly  after  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Momta  had  been  issued  by  Seeley,  Mr. 
•Edward  Dalton,  the  secretary  of  the  "  Protestant  Asso- 
ciation of  Great  Britain,"  took  occasion  thus  to  comment 
on  it  in  his  The  Jesuits ;  their  Principles  and  A  cts :  **  If 
we  weigh  well  the  evidence  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  historians ;  if  we  peruse  the  writings  of 
the  Jesuits  themselves,  and  maturely  consider  the  doc- 
trines therein  promulgated,  and  their  practical  tendency, 
we  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Secreta  Monita"  In  1844  an  edition  was  again 
published  in  the  United  States,  this  time  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  "American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union." 
It  then  became  the  subject  ot  considerable  agitation, 
several  Protestant  writers  of  note  taking  the  ground 
that  the  work  had  not  a  real  basis  in  Jesuitism,  and  had 
been  proved  spurious.  In  consequence,  the  learned  pro- 
fessor Henry  M.  Baird,  of  the  New  Ifork  University, 
contributed  the  following  additional  testimony:  "In 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  *  Secret  Instructions,'  we 
have  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  who  as  a  historical 
investigator  has  scarcely  a  peer — certainly  no  superior. 
I  refer  to  M.  Louis  Prosper  Gachard,  the  'arehiviste- 
general'  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  to  whose  rare  sa- 
gacity, profound  erudition,  and  indefatigable  industr}^ 
our  own  distinguished  historians,  Prescott  and  Motley, 
pay  such  frequent  and  deserved  compliments ;  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  preface  to  his  Dutch  Republic^  remarking : 
'  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  all  the  publications  of 
M.  Gachard — particularly  the  invaluable  oorrespcMidence 
of  Philip  II  an(^  of  William  the  Silent,  as  well  as  the 
"  Archives  et  Correspondance"  of  the  Orange  Nassau 
family,  edited  by  the  learned  and  distinguished  Groen 
van  Prinsterer — have  been  my  constant  guides  through 
the  tortuous  labyrinth  of  Spanish  and  Netherland  poli- 
tics.'   In  M.  Gacbard's  Anakctes  BelgiqueSf  a  volume 


from  which  Mr.  Prescott  draws  much  of  the  material 
of  the  first  chapter  of  his  Philip  the  Seoomd^  1  find  a 
short  article  devoted  to  *  The  Secret  Instructions  of  the 
Jesuits'  (p.  63).  <  When  the  Monita  Secreia  Soeietaiit 
Jesu  were  published,  a  few  years  since,'  says  M.  Ga- 
chard, *  many  persons  disputed  the  authenticity  of  this 
book ;  otbers  baldly  maintained  that  it  had  been  forged, 
with  the  design  of  injuring  the  society  by  ascribing  to 
it  principles  which  it  did  not  possess.  Here  are  fact* 
(hat  will  diss^tate  ail  uncertainty  tn  this  respect:  At  the 
suppression  of  the  order  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1773, 
there  were  discovered  in  one  of  its  bouses,  in  the  College 
of  Buremonde  (everywhere  else  they  had  been  carefully 
destroyed  at  the  first  tidings  of  the  bull  fulminated  by 
Clement  XIV),  the  most  important  and  most  secret  pt- 
pers,  such  as  the  correspondence  of  the  general  with  the 
provincial  fathers,  and  the  directions  of  which  the  lat- 
ter alone  could  have  had  cognizance.  Among  these  pa- 
pers were  the  Monita  Secreta,  A  tranalatioQ  of  th€m 
was  made,  by  order  of  the  govemmenty  by  the  **  subatitot 
procuTCur-general"  of  Brabant,  De  Berg.  It  still  exists 
in  the  arehives  of  the  kingdom,  and  /  orm  v<mck  that  k 
differs  in  nothing  substantially  (quant  au  fond)yrMi  (hat 
which  has  been  rendered  public^ " 

In  1869  the  Bev.  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield  ably  review- 
ed the  case  of  the  "  Secret  Instructions"  in  the  New  York 
Observer,  and  since  that  time  but  little  has  been  ad- 
vanced either  pro  or  con.  Prof.  Scbem,  well  known  for 
his  eodesiasticd  learning,  and  himself  educated  at  the 
Jesuitical  college  in  Borne,  but  now  a  Protestant  in  the- 
ology, in  the  article  Jesuits  in  this  Cydoptgdia  took 
ground  against  the  auth^tidty  of  the  Monita^nndj  as  he 
is  entitled  to  a  hearing,  we  did  not  there  dissent  from  his 
article.  Our  own  judgment,  however,  is  to  accept  the 
Monita  as  a  Jesuitical  production,  containing  the  in- 
structions of  the  order.  In  the  article  "Jesuits"  in  the 
Encyclop,  Britannica,  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  its  author,  states 
that  the  Monita  is  "  believed  to  be  a  spurious  produc- 
tion," but  he  by  no  means  anywhere  indicates  that  be 
himself  believed  it  spurious ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  he  held  it  to  be  genuine.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Monitton,  a  term  in  ecclesiastical  law,  used  aow 
only  in  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Cbureh  of  EnghuMl 
and  its  dependencies,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  It  designates  a  formal  notice  from  a  bishop  to 
one  of  the  subordinate  dei^  requiring  the  amendment 
of  some  ecclesiastical  offence.  The  general  admonition 
was  anciently  made  publicly  and  solemnly,  so  that  it 
could  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  person  in  laalt, 
and  when  it  expressed  h'ls  name  it  was  called  "nomi- 
nal." Lindewood  defines  canonical  monition  as  requir- 
ing three  several  proclamations,  or  one  for  all,  with  a 
proper  interval  of  time  allowed.  The  name  of  the  po^ 
son  should  be  distinctly  mentioned,  where  law  or  cttttom 
demands  it ;  this  is  called  monition  "  in  specie,"  a  gen- 
eral monition  being  known  as  "in  genere."  A  puUic 
monition  in  synod  by  the  bishop  is  equivalent  to  three 
monitions  otherwise  given.  If  the  offender  did  not 
comply  after  the  third  monition,  he  was  formally  sub- 
jected to  excommunication ;  because  the  term,  distinct^ 
ly  named,  gave  to  the  inonirion  the  character  (^  an  in- 
troductory sentence,  and  after  its  expiration  no  offer  of 
explanation  was  admitted.  No  monition  is  required 
when  the  superior  gives  sentence  of  excommunicatioa, 
or  when  an  inferior  does  not  submit  to  his  superior  in 
the  discharge  of  his  special  right,  as  in  the  office  of  vis* 
itation ;  or,  after  he  has  been  visited,  when  he  refuses  to 
pay  procurations  which  are  due,  as  these  are  cases  d 
positive  and  manifest  contumacy.  But  if  the  superior 
proceeds  as  judge,  and  punishes  offences,  past  or  presoit, 
monition  is  necessary  before  the  fulmination  of  the  ee- 
clesiastical  censure.  Although  three  mcmitioiis  were 
held  to  be  fair,  yet  one  would  suffice,  provided  a  suitable 
delay  elapsed  between  it  and  the  sentence.  Any  in- 
cumbent or  curate  allowing  unauthorized  persons  to  of- 
ficiate in  his  churoh  is  liable  to  be  called  before  the 
bishop  in  person,  and  to  be  putdidy  or  privately  mon- 
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tsbed.  When  t  living  bts  been  for  one  yetr  seqtiester-  | 
ed,  the  penon  who  holds  it,  if  he  neglect  the  bishop's 
monition  to  reside,  is  deprived ;  and  so  also  for  drunken- 
nen  or  gross  immorality,  after  monition.  Sentence  of 
monition  ought  not  to  be  given  without  a  previous  ad- , 
monition,  onless  where  the  offence  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  require  immediate  suspenrion ;  and  if  in  prdinaiy 
cases  suspension  should  be  given  without  monition, 
there  mav  be  cause  of  appeaL— Blunt,  Did,  ofDoctr, 
tmdBuLTheoL  8.V.;  Lul,  Studies  in  Ch,hitt,^Ai7f4A3. 

Monitoire  or  Monitory,  the  technical  term  for 
ecde&astical  censure,  explained  under  Monition,  s.  v. 

Monk  (derived  from  the  Latin  monaekut,  and  that 
trom  the  Greek  fiovaxoCt  i«  e.  solitary,  which  in  its 
turn  is  derived  firom  the  word  fiovocj  Lat.  so&m ,  desig- 
nsting  a  person  who  lives  sequestered  firom  the  com- 
psny  and  conversation  of  the  rest  of  the  world)  is  a 
term  applied  to  thoee  who  dedicate  themselves  wholly 
to  the  service  of  religion,  in  some  building  set  apart 
for  snch  ascetics,  and  known  as  a  moiMUteiy  (q.  v.)  or 
reti^aoicf  hotue,  and  who  are  under  the  direction  of  some 
particular  statute  or  rule.  Thoee  of  the  female  sex 
who  lead  such  a  life  are  denominated  Nums  (q.  v.). 

Riddle  (Okrisdan  AnHqmHes^  p.  777  sq.)  Aimisbes 
the  following  as  the  chief  names  by  which  monks  have 
been  designated :  (1)  'Afffnyr^c*  i*  «•  ascetic.  This  name, 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  proline  writers,  was  orig- 
inally applied  to  athletes,  or  prize-fighters  in  the  pub- 
lic games.  In  eariy  ecclesiastical  writers  it  is  usiully 
equivalent  to  iyKpartic,  continent ;  and  Tertnllian  ren- 
ders both  words  alike  by  eotUinen$  (in  a  technical 
tense).  Sometimes  they  use  Sunofrij^  in  the  sense  of 
oya/ioc,  corMs,  unmarried.  (2)  Movaxoiy  or  (more 
rarely)  itovaKovrt^f  L  e.  solitaries,  is  a  term  which  de- 
notes generally  all  who  addict  themselves  to  a  retired 
or  solitary  life ;  and  it  was  usually  applied,  not  merely 
to  such  as  retired  to  absolute  solitude  in  caves  and  des- 
erts, but  also  to  such  as  lived  apart  fh>m  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  separate  societies.  Since  the  8d  and  4th 
centuries  this  name  has  been  almost  universally  em- 
ployed as  the  common  designation  of  religious  solita- 
ries, or  members  of  religious  societies,  and  has  passed 
into  various  languages  of  Europe.  The  Syrians  trans- 
late it  hyjeckidi^  (toHiarO).  (8)  The  term  <^vax<tfp97- 
raijcmaekoreleB  or  anachorUtBj  Engl,  anchorite,  is  used 
in  the  rule  of  Benedict  as  synonymous  with  IprifUTai, 
enmitm,  hermits.  Other  writers  observe  a  distinction 
in  conformity  with  the  etymology  of  the  two  words, 
restricting  the  application  of  the  term  tmackoretm  to 
those  persons  who  led  a  solitary  life,  without  retire- 
ment to  a  desert,  and  oteremita  to  those  who  actually 
retired  to  some  remote  or  inhospitable  region.  The 
Sjrians  contracted  the  word  anackorda  hito  wuckerite  ; 
they  translated  ertmita  into  madberoje.  (4)  The  term 
eaiobiieBf  cenobites,  is  evidentiy  derived  frx>m  the 
Greek  Kotvhg  fiioc  (vita  communis),  and  refers  at  once 
to  the  monastic  custom  of  living  together  in  one  place, 
hence  called  Koivd^ov,  canohkm^  and  to  that  of  pos- 
sessing a  community  of  property,  and  observing  com- 
mon rules  of  life.  The  term  owo^rai,  tgnodita  {Cod, 
Tleodot.  lib.  xl,  tit.  81, 1. 87),  has  the  same  signification, 
bebg  derived  firom  <rvvo^oc ;  so  that  it  may  be  ren- 
dered coMwnteofis.  The  S3rrians  express  the  same  by 
the  words  dmroje  and  oumroje,  (5)  In  the  rule  of 
Benedict  we  find  mention  oigyrovagi,  certain  wander- 
ing monks,  who  are  there  chu'ged  with  having  occa- 
Bioiied  great  disorder.  (6)  SrvXirat,  styUtte^  ptllarists, 
a  kind  of  monk  so  called  from  their  practice  of  living 
on  a  pillar.  Simeon  Stylites  and  a  few  others  made 
themselves  remarkable  by  this  mode  of  severe  life, 
but  it  was  not  generally  adopted  (Evagr.  Hist.  Ecd, 
lib.  i,  c  13 ;  lib.  vi,  c  38 ;  Theodor.  Lect.  lib.  U).  (7) 
We  find  also  a  large  number  of  other  classes  of  monks 
and  ascetics,  which  are  worthy  of  remark  only  as  fur- 
nishing a  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  a  monastic 
life  was  hdd  in  the  early  Church.    Snch  are :  L  STroi*- 


Salot  (jfvdton),  a  sect  of  ascetics  who  practiced  un- 
common austerities  (Euseb.  Bist,  Ecd,  lib.  vi,  c.  11 ; 
Epiphan.  Ejrpos,  Fid,  c.  22).  ii.  'EcXecroi,  or  IkXiktwv 
UXtKTorepot,  the  elect,  or  elect  of  the  elect  (Clem. 
Alex.  Quu  Dives  Sah,  n.  36).  ilL  'Aroi/iijroi,  insom-' 
net,  the  sleepless,  or  the  watchers ;  a  term  applied  es- 
pecially to  the  members  of  a  monastery  {arovdiov) 
near  Constantinople  (Niceph.  Hist.  Eccl,  lib.  xv,  c.  23 ; 
Baron.  AfmaL  a.  459).  iv.  Bo<tjcoi,  i.  e.  the  grazers ; 
so  called  because  they  professed  to  subsist  on  roots 
and  herbs,  like  cattie  (Sozomen,  Hist,  Ecd.  lib.  vi,  c. 
88;  Evagr.  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  i,  c.  21).  v.  'HcrvxacTTai, 
quieseentes,  or  quietistse^  quietists,  monks  who  lived  by 
themselves  in  perpetual  silence  (Justin.  Novtll,  v,  c.  8 ; 
Suicer.  Thescmr.  Ecd.  s.  v.  tfavxaarffo).  vi  'Avorald' 
fitvoit  re$tuneiantesj  renouncers;  so  called  Arom  their 
formal  renunciation  of  the  world  and  secular  enjoy- 
ments (Pallad.  Hist,  Lavs.  c.  16).  vii.  Ciddai,  Colidel, 
Keldei,  Keledei,  certain  ancient  monks  in  Scotland  and 
the  Hebrides,  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  as  culto- 
rts  Deiy  worshippers  of  God,  because  they  were  wholly 
occupied  in  preaching  the  Gospel.  Some  suppose  that 
they  were  priests;  others  regarded  them  as  canons 
regular;  others,  again,  that  they  constituted  a  secret 
sodety,  and  were  tiie  forerunners  of  the  modern  Free- 
masons. viiL  ApostoKci,  apostolicals,  monks  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, with  Augustine,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. 

There  were  the  following  orders  of  monks :  1,  those 
of  Basil — Greek  monks  and  Carmelites ;  2,  those  of 
Augustine,  in  three  classes — canons  regular,  monks, 
and  hermits ;  3,  those  of  Benedict ;  and,  4,  those  of  St. 
Francis :  all  of  which  names  may  be  consulted  in  their 
respective  places.  Monks  are  now  distinguished  by 
the  color  of  their  habits  into  black,  white,  ff^^9i  ^^ 
The  ancient  dress  was  the  colobium  or  lehihtSy  a  linen 
sleeveless  dress ;  a  wtekftes  or  pera,  a  goatskin  habit ; 
a  cowl,  covering  the  head  and  shoulders ;  the  maforUi, 
a  sftialler  cowl,  cross-shaped  over  the  shoulders ;  and 
a  black  palL  St.  Benedict  introduced  during  manual 
labor  the  lighter  scapular,  reaching  frx>m  the  shoulders 
down  the  back,  and  the  cowl  became  a  habit  of  cere- 
mony, and  worn  in  choir.  Borrowing  the  language  of 
the  regular  and  secular  canons,  the  monks  at  length, 
when  in  their  common  habits  they  attended  choir, 
called  it  ordinary  service  days,  "dies  in  cappis,*'  in  dis- 
tinction to  *'  dies  in  albis,"  days  in  surplices  or  festivals, 
the  cope  being  black  like  the  frock.  There  are  different 
classes  of  monks :  some  are  called  monks  of  the  choir, 
others  professed  monks,  and  others  lay  monks  f  which 
latter  are  destined  for  the  service  of  the  convents,  and 
have  neither  olericate  nor  literature.  Cloistered  monks 
are  those  who  actually  reside  in  the  house,  in  opposi- 
tion to  extra  monks,  who  have  benefices  depending  on 
the  monastery.  Monks  are  also  distinguished  into  re- 
formed,  whom  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority 
have  made  masters  of  ancient  convents,  and  enabled 
to  retrieve  the  ancient  discipline,  which  had  been  re- 
laxed ;  and  ancient,  who  remain  in  the  convent,  to  live 
in  it  according  to  its  establishment  at  the  time  when 
they  made  their  vows,  without  obliging  themselves  to 
any  new  reform. 

Among  the  remaricable  institutions  of  Christianity 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Greek  Church,  there  is  none  that  makes  a  more  con- 
spicuous figure  than  the  institution  of  monachism  or 
monkery ;  and,  if  traced  to  its  origin,  it  will  be  found 
strikinc^y  to  exemplify  the  truth  of  the  maxim  that, 
as  some  of  the  largest  and  loftiest  trees  spring  frt>m 
very  small  seeds,  so  the  most  extensive  and  wonderful 
effiects  sometimes  arise  from  very  inconsiderable  causes. 
In  times  of  persecution  during  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  while  **  the  heathen  raged,  and  the  rulers  took 
counsel  together  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his 
anointed,*'  many  ptous  Christians,  male  and  fomale, 
married  and  unmarried,  justly  acconntini^  that  no  hu- 
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man  felicity-  oaght  to  come  in  competition  with  their 
fidelity  to  Christ,  and  diffident  of  their  own  mUlity  to 
persevere  in  resisting  the  temptations  with  which  they 
were  incessantly  harassed  by  their  persecotors,  took 
the  resolution  to  abandon  their  professions  and  worldly 
prospects,  and,  while  the  storm  lasted,  to  retire  to  un- 
frequented places  hx  from  the  haunts  of  men  (the 
married  with  or  without  tlieir  wives,  as  agreed  be- 
tween them),  that  they  might  enjoy  in  quietness  their 
faith  and  hope,  and,  exempt  from  the  temptations  to 
apostasy,  employ  themselves  principally  in  the  wor- 
ship and  service  of  their  Maker.  The  cause  was  rea- 
sonable and  the  motive  praiseworthy,  but  the  reason- 
ableness arose  solelv  from  the  drcnmstancee.  When 
the  latter  were  changed  the  fbrmer  vanished,  and  the 
motive  could  no  longer  be  the  same.  When  there  was 
not  the  same  danger  in  society,  there  was  not  the  same 
occask>n  to  seek  security  in  solitude.  Accordingly, 
when  persecution  ceased,  and  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity was  rendered  perfectly  safe,  n^my  returned 
without  blame  ttom  their  retirement  and  resumed  their 
stations  in  society.  Some,  indeed,  fkmiliarized  by 
time  to  a  solitary  lifb,  at  length  preferred,  through 
habit,  what  they  had  originally  adopted  through  neces- 
sity. See  AsoBTics ;  Hbbmits.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, waste  their  time  in  idleness:  they  supported 
themselves  by  their  labor,  and  gave  the  surplus  in 
charity.  But  they  never  thought  of  flattering  them- 
selves by  vows  or  engagements,  because  by  so  doing 
they  must  have  exposed  their  souls  to  new  tempta- 
tions and  perhaps  greater  dangers.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  very  different  thing  from  that  system  of  monkery 
which  afterwards  became  so  prevalent,  though  in  all 
probability  it  constituted  the  first  step  towards  it. 

Egypt,  the  fruttiU  parent  of  superstition,  afforded 
the  first  example,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  monastic 
life.  The  first  and  most  noted  of  the  solitaries  was 
Paul,  a  native  of  Thebes,  who,  in  the  time  of  Atha- 
nasius,  dbtributed  his  patrimony,  deserted  his  fiun- 
ily  and  house,  and  took  up  his  residence  amon^  the 
tombs  and  in  a  ruined  tower.  After  a  long  and  pain- 
fiil  novitiate,  he  at  length  advanced  three  days*  jour- 
ney into  the  desert,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nile, 
where,  discovering  a  lonely  spot  which  possessed  the 
advantages  of  shade  and  water,  he  fixed  his  last  abode. 
His  example  and  his  lessons  infected  others,  whose 
curiosity  pursued  him  to  the  desert ;  and  before  he 
quitted  life,  which  was  prolonged  to  the  term  of  one 
hundred  and  five  years,  he  beheld  a  numerous  progeny 
imitating  his  original.  The  prolific  colonies  of  monlu 
multiplied  with  rapid  increase  on  the  sands  of  LyUa, 
upon  the  roclcs  of  Thebais,  and  the  cities  of  the  Nile. 
But  there  were  no  bodies  or  communities  of  men  em- 
bracing this  life,  nor  any  monasteries  built,  until 
Paohomius,  who  flourished  in  the  peaceable  reign  of 
Constantino,  caused  some  to  be  erected  [see  Monas- 
tbbt].  Once  the  custom  established,  they  soon  mul- 
tiplied, and  even  to  the  present  day  the  traveller  may 
explore  the  ruins  of  fifty  monasteries  which  were 
planted  to  the  south  of  Alexandria  by  the  disciples  of 
Pachomius.  Inflamed  by  this  example,  a  Syrian 
youth,  whose  name  was  Hilarion,  fixed  his  dreary 
abode  on  a  sandy  beach,  between  the  sea  and  a  morass, 
about  seven  miles  ttom  Gasa.  The  austere  penance 
in  which  he  persisted  for  forty-eight  years  diffused  a 
similar  enthusiasm,  and  innumerable  monasteries  were 
soon  distributed  over  all  Palestine.  Not  long  after, 
Enstathius,  bishop  of  Sebastia,  brought  monks  into  Ar- 
menia, Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus.  While  Macarius, 
the  I^gyptian,  peopled  the  deserts  of  Scethis  with 
monks,  Gregory,  the  apostle  of  Armenia,  did  the  like 
in  that  country.  But  St.  Basil  is  generally  considered 
as  the  great  father  and  patriarch  of  the  Esstem  monks. 
It  was  he  who  reduced  the  monastic  life  to  a  fixed 
state  of  unifbrmlty;  who  united  the  anchorets  and 
coenobites,  and  obliged  them  to  engage  themselves  by 
solemn  vows.     It  was  St.  Basil  who  prescribed  rales 


fSor  the  government  and  direction  of  the  monasteriei, 
to  which  most  of  the  disciples  of  Anthony,  Pacfaoaniss, 
Macarius,  and  the  other  ancient  fathers  of  the  deoerts 
submitted ;  and  to  this  day  all  the  Greeks,  NettoriaBS, 
Meichites,  Georgians,  Mingrelians,  and  Armeoiaaa  fol- 
low the  rule  of  St.  BasiL  In  the  West,  AthanaoM 
(about  A.D.  840)  taught  the  anchorets  of  Italy  to  live 
in  societies;  and  a  little  later  Martin  of  Toon,  ""a 
soldier,  a  hermit,  a  liishop,  and  a  saint,'*  established 
the  monasteries  of  Gaul,  and  the  progress  of  monkery 
is  said  not  to  have  been  less  rapid  or  leas  nnivensl 
than  that  of  Christianity  itself.  Every  province,  and 
at  last  every  city  of  the  empire,  was  filled  with  thdr 
increasiBg  multitudes.  The  disciplea  of  PachonlBS 
spread  themselves  whererer  Christianity  foond  a  feet- 
hold.  The  Council  of  Saragossa,  in  Spain  (AJ).  S80X 
in  condemning  the  practioe  of  deigymen  who  affected 
to  wear  the  monastical  habits,  affords  proof  that  than 
were  monies  in  that  kingdom  in  the  4th  century,  be- 
fore St.  Donatus  went  thither  out  of  Alrioa,  with  sev- 
enty disciples,  and  founded  the  Monastery  of  Strbita. 
Augustine,  sent  into  England  by  Gregory  the  Greet, 
in  the  year  59fl,  to  preach  the  fekh,  at  that  time  iatvo- 
duced  the  monastic  state  into  British  territory,  and  it 
made  so  great  a  progress  there  that,  within  the  space 
of  two  hundred  years,  there  were  thirty  kings  and 
queens  who  preferred  the  religious  habit  to  their 
crowns,  and  founded  statd^r  monasteries,  where  they 
ended  their  dajrs  in  retirement  and  aoUtnde.  The 
monastery  of  Bangor,  in  Flintshire,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Wrexham,  contained  above  two  thousand  monks, 
and  fHxn  thence  a  numerous  coiony  wms  dispersed 
among  the  barbarians  of  Ireland,  wbero  St.  Fatnsk 
is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  monasticism ;  and  so 
readily  did  the  monasteries  multiply  there  that  it  was 
called  '*  the  Island  of  Sainta."  lona,  also,  one  of  the 
western  isles  of  Scotland,  which  was  planted  by  the 
Irish  DMmks,  diffused  over  all  northern  regions  a  ny 
of  science  and  superstition. 

The  andent  monks  were  not,  like  the  modem,  dis- 
tinguished •into  orders,  and  denominated  from  ^ 
founders  of  them ;  but  they  had  their  names  from  the 
places  which  they  inhabited,  as  the  monks  of  Seetku^ 
Tabetmetuij  Nitra^  Camopm^  in  Egypt,  etc,  or  else 
were  distinguished  by  their  different  ways  of  Hving. 
Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  were :  1.  The  andiorats, 
so  called  ttom  their  retiring  ttom  societj  and  living  ia 
private  cells  in  the  wflderneas.  S«  The  coenobites,  so 
denominated  from  their  living  together  in  i^tmmtntmk. 
All  monks  were  originally  no  more  than  laymen ;  nor 
could  they  well  be  otherwise,  being  oonfisMd  by  their 
own  rules  to  solitary  retreats,  where  there  could  be  no 
room  for  the  exercise  of  the  clerical  functions.  Ac- 
cordingly, St.  Jerome  tells  us  the  ofAssb  of  monk  is  not 
to  teach,  but  to  mourn ;  and  St.  Anthony  himself  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  *'  the  wildnmess  is  as  natural 
to  a  monk  as  water  to  a  fish,  and  therefore  a  monk  in 
a  dty  is  quite  out  of  his  element,  like  a  fish  upon  dry 
land.**  Tbeodosius  actually  enacted  that  all  who 
made,  profession  of  the  monastk  life  should  be  obliged 
by  the  dyil  magistrate  to  betake  themselres  to  the 
wilderness,  as  their  proper  habitation.  Justinian  also 
nude  laws  to  the  same  purpose,  IfarMdding  the  East- 
em  monies  to  appear  in  cities  except  to  defend  Chris- 
tianity fh>m  heretics  (as  was  done  e.  g.  by  Anthony, 
to  confute  Arianism),  and  to  despatch  their  secular  ai^ 
fairs,  if  they  had  any,  throng  tlieir  apoeritani  ot  re- 
jpojisa/ies— -that  is,  their  proctors  or  S3rndics,  which  ev- 
ery monastic  company  was  allowed  for  that  purpose. 
The  CouncU  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.451)  expreasly  distin- 
guishes  the  monks  fhim  the  clergy,  and  reckons  them 
with  the  laymen.  Gratian  (A.D.  U50)  faimftOf;  the 
noted  Benedictine  writer,  who  is  most  interested  fhr 
the  modems,  owns  it  to  be  plain  ttom  ecclesiastical 
history  that,  to  the  time  of  popes  Siridns  (A.D.  821- 
898)  and  Zosimus  (died  418)  the  monks  were  only  sin- 
pie  monks,  and  not  of  the  clergy.    In  some  cases,  how- 
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ever,  tlie  dericil  and  monastic  life  trere  capable  of  b»> 
ing  conjoined — as,  first,  when  a  monastery  happened  to 
be  at  so  great  a  distance  from  its  proper  chorch  that 
the  monks  coold  not  ordinarily  resort  thither  for  divine 
gervice,  which  was  the  case  with  the  monasteries  in 
Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  East ;  in  this  case,  some 
one  or  more  of  the  monks  were  ordained  for  the  per- 
formance of  divine  offices  among  them.  Then  it  also 
happened  that  some  of  the  clergy,  and  even  bishops 
themselves,  embraced  the  monastic  life  by  a  voluntary 
renonciation  of  property,  and  enjoyed  all  things  in 
common.  This  was,  however,  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  4th  century ;  until  that  time  it  was  generally  un- 
derstood that  not  only  should  monks  never  enter  the 
priesthood,  hot  also  that  priests  should  never  turn  mo- 
nastics. This  appears  clearly  from  the  letters  of  St. 
Gregory  [see  below].  Eusebius  of  Verdllensis  (A.D. 
816-370)  was  the  first  who  brought  this  way  of  living 
among  the  clergy  of  Hippo,  and  thus  constitated  what 
may  be  denomiiuated  the  monastieo-derical  condition. 

The  Church  however,  in  her  early  days,  recognised 
only  one  style  of  monastics,  L  e.  Uie  ccsnobites,  and 
for  them  alone  were  certain  laws  and  rules  of  govern- 
ment specially  piovided.  They  were  in  substance 
tiiat  every  one  shoold  not  be  allowed  to  turn  monk 
stpieasnre,  because  there  were  certain  classes  so  oon- 
dkioned  that  they  could  not  enter  that  state  with- 
oat  damaging  the  interests  of  others.  Thus,  e.  g., 
tlie  civil  law  forbade  any  of  those  oflloers  called  atri- 
aim  to  become  monks,  unless  they  parted  with  their 
estates  to  others,  who  might  serve  their  country  in 
tbeir  stead.  For  the  same  reason  servants  were  not 
admitted  into  any  monastery  without  their  masters* 
leave.  Justinian,  however,  afterwards  abrogated  this 
law  by  an  edict  of  his  own,  which  first  set  servants 
at  liberty  firom  their  masters  under  pretence  of  betak- 
ing tbemselvea  to  a  monastic  lifis.  The  same  precau- 
tions were  observed  in  regard  to  married  persons  and 
children ;  the  former  were  not  to  embrace  the  monas- 
tic life  unless  with  the  mutual  consent  of  both  parties. 
This  precaution  was  afterwards  set  aside  by  Justinian, 
but  the  Church  never  approved  of  this  innovation. 
As  to  children,  the  Coundl  of  Gangra  (about  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  4th  century)  decreed  that  if  any  such, 
ander  pretence  of  r^igion,  forsook  their  parents,  they 
should  be  anathematised;  but  Justinian  enervated  the 
force  of  this  law  likewise,  forbidding  parents  to  hinder 
their  children  ftom  embracing  the  monastic  or  clerical 
life.  And  as  children  were  not  to  turn  monks  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents,  so  neither  could  parents 
oblige  their  cdiihiien  to  embnce  a  monastic  life  against 
their  own  consents— at  least  not  nntO  the  fourth  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo  (A.D.  688),  which  set  aside  this  precau- 
tion, and  decreed  that  whether  the  devotion  of  their 
parents,  or  their  profession,  made  them  monks,  both 
should  be  equally  binding,  and  there  should  be  no  per- 
mission to  retnm  to  secukr  life  again. 

The  nuamer  qfadmimUm  to  tke  monatUc  Itfe  was  usu- 
ally by  some  change  of  habit  or  dress,  not  to  signify 
any  religions  m3rster7,  but  only  to  express  gravity 
and  a  contempt  of  the  world.  Long  hair  was  always 
thought  an  indecency  in  men,  and  savoring  of  secular 
vanity ;  and,  therefore,  they  polled  every  monk  at  hb 
sdndnkm,  to  distinguish  him  ftom  seculars ;  but  they 
never  sliaved  any,  for  fear  they  should  look  too  like 
the  prieeta  of  Isto.  This,  therefore,  was  the  ancient 
tonsure,  in  opposition  to  both  these  extremes.  As  to 
their  habit  and  clothing,  the  rule  was  the  same :  they 
were  to  be  decent  and  grave,  as  became  their  profes- 
sion. The  monks  of  Tabennesna,  in  Thebais,  seem  to 
have  been  the  only  monks,  in  those  early  days,  who 
were  confined  to  any  particular  habit.  St.  Jerome, 
who  often  speaks  of  the  habit  of  the  monks,  intimates 
that  it  diffored  from  others  only  in  this,  that  it  was  a 
cheaper,  ooarier,  and  meaner  raiment,  expressing  their 
humility  and  contempt  of  the  world,  without  any  sin- 
gularity or  affiKtatlon.    That  father  is  very  severe 


against  the  praotice  of  some  who  appeared  in  chains 
or  sackcloth ;  and  Cassian  blames  others  who  carried 
wooden  crosses  continually  about  their  necks,  which 
was  only  proper  to  excite  the  laughter  of  the  specta- 
tors. In  short,  the  Western  monks  used  only  a  com- 
mon habit,  the  philosophic  pallium,  as  many  other 
Christians  did.  Salvian  seems  to  give  an  exact  de* 
scription  of  the  habit  and  tonsure  of  the  monks 
when,  reflecting  on  the  Africans  for  tbeir  treatment  of 
them,  he  says,  "  they  oould  scarce  ever  see  a  man  with 
short  hair,  a  piale  face,  and  habited  in  a  pallium,  with- 1 
out  reviling  and  bestowing  some  reproachful  language 
on  him.*'  We  read  of  no  solemn  vow  or  profession  re- 
quired at  their  admission ;  but  they  underwent  a  three 
years'  probation,  during  which  time  they  were  inured 
to  the  exercises  of  the  monastic  life.  If,  after  that 
time  was  expired,  they  chose  to  continue  the  same  ex- 
ercises, they  were  then  admitted  without  any  further 
ceremony  into  the  community.  This  was  the  method 
prescribed  by  Pachomius.  Ko  direct  promise  of  celi- 
bacy was  at  first  made ;  nay,  there  appear  to  have  been 
married  monks.  Nor  yet  was  there  any  vow  of  pov- 
erty, though,  when  men  renounced  the  world,  they 
generally  sold  their  estates  for  charitable  uses,  or  keep- 
ing them  in  their  own  hands,  made  a  distribution  reg- 
ularly of  all  the  proceeds.  The  Western  monks  did 
not  lUways  adhere  to  this  rule,  as  appears  from  some 
imperial  laws  made  to  restrain  their  avarice.  But  the 
monks  of  Egypt  were  generally  just  to  their  preten- 
sions, and  would  accept  of  no  donations  but  for  the  use 
of  the  poor. 

As  the  monasteries  had  no  standing  revenues,  all 
the  monks  were  obliged  to  exercise  themselves  in  bod- 
ily labor  to  maintain  themselves  without  being  bur- 
densome to  others.  Monks  therefore  labored  with 
their  own  hands  at  a  great  variety  of  occupations,  and 
their  industry  is  often  commended.  **A  laboring 
monk,"  said  they,  **  was  tempted  by  one  devil,  but  an 
idle  monk  by  a  legion."  The  Church  would  tolerate 
no  idle  mendicanto.  Soaomen  tells  us  that  Serapion 
presided  over  a  monastery  of  10,000  monks,  near  Ar- 
sinod,  in  Egypt,  who  all  labored  with  their  own  hands, 
by  which  means  they  not  only  maintained  themselves, 
but  had  enough  to  relieve  the  poor.  To  their  bodily 
exercises  they  joined  others  that  were  spiritual,  viz., 
penitence,  fasting,  and  prayer — all  supposed  to  be 
more  extraordinary  in  intensity  and  frequency  than 
could  be  practiced  in  the  world.  The  most  important 
of  these  was  perpetual  repentence,  whence  the  expres- 
sion of  Jerome  that  the  life  of  a  monk  is  the  Ufe  of  a 
mourner.  In  allosion  to  this,  the  isle  of  Canopus, 
near  Alexandria,  formerly  a  place  of  great  lewdness, 
was,  upon  the  translation  and  settlement  there  of  the 
monks  of  Tabennesus,  called  IntuUB  Metanaoj  the  JiU 
of  RtpeiUance,  Next  in  importance  they  regarded 
£uting.  The  Egyptian  monks  kept  every  day  a  fast 
till  three  in  the  afternoon,  excepting  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, and  the  fifty  days  of  Pentecost.  Some  exer- 
cised themselves  with  very  great  austerities,  Dssting 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  days  together;  but  this  prac- 
tice was  not  generally  approved.  They  did  not  think 
such  excessive  abstinence  of  any  use,  but  rather  a  dis- 
service to  religion.  Pachomius's  rule,  which  was  said 
to  be  given  him  by  an  angel,  permitted  every  man  to 
eat,  drink,  and  labor  according  to  his  bodily  strength. 
Thus  fasting  was  a  discretionary  thing,  and  matter 
of  choice,  not  compulsion.  Their  finstings  were  ac- 
companieid  with  extraordinary  and  frequent  returns  of 
devotion.  The  monks  of  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and 
other  parte  of  the  East,  had  six  or  seven  canonical 
hours  of  prayer ;  besides  which  they  had  their  con- 
stant vigils,  or  nocturnal  meetings.  The  monks  of 
Egypt  met  only  twice  a  day  for  public  devotion ;  but 
in  their  private  cells,  while  they  were  at  work,  they 
were  always  repeating  psalms,  and  other  parte  of 
Scripture,  and  intermixing  prayers  with  their  bodily 
labor.     St.  Jerome's  description  of  their  devotion  is 
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very  lively:  '*Wbeit  they  tre  Assembled  together," 
says  tbmt  father,  "psalms  are  sang  and  Scriptures 
read;  then,  prayers  being  ended,  they  all  sit  down, 
and  the  fkther  begins  a  discourse  to  them,  which  they 
hear  with  the  profoondest  silence  and  venention.  His 
words  make  a  deep  impression  on  them;  their  eyes 
overflow  with  tears,  and  the  speaker^s  commendation 
is  the  weeping  of  his  hearers.  Yet  no  one^s  grief  ex- 
presses itself  in  an  indecent  strain.  But  when  he 
comes  to  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  of  future 
happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the  world  to  come,  then 
one  may  ot)serve  each  of  them,  with  a  gentle  sigh,  and 
eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  say  within  himself,  *  0  that 
I  had  tlie  wings  of  a  dove,  for  then  would  I  flee  away 
and  be  at  rest  I' "  In  some  places  they  had  the  Script- 
ures read  during  their  meals  at  table.  This  custom 
was  first  introduced  in  the  monasteries  of  Cappadocia, 
to  prevent  idle  discourses  and  contentions.  But  in 
Egypt  they  had  no  occasion  for  this  remedy,  for  they 
were  taught  to  eat  their  food  in  silence.  Palladius 
mentions  one  instance  more  of  their  devotion,  which 
was  only  occasional ;  namely,  their  psalmody  at  the 
reception  of  any  brethren,  or  conducting  them  with 
singing  of  psalms  to  their  habitation. 

The  laws  forbade  monks  to  participate  in  public 
affairs,  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil ;  and  those  who 
were  called  to  any  employment  in  the  Church  were 
obliged  to  quit  their  monasteries  thereupon.  Nor 
were  they  permitted  to  encroach  upon  the  duties  or 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  secular  clergy,  unless  the 
clerical  and  monastic  life  were  united,  as  when  the  bish- 
ops took  monastics  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  which 
did  not  happen  until  the  monasteries  had  become 
schools  of  learning.  Such  monastics  when  removed 
were  by  tlie  Greeks  styled  UpofiSvaxoi^  i,  e.  clerg}'- 
monks.  As  the  monks  of  the  ancient  Church  were 
under  no  solemn  vow  or  profession,  they  were  at  lil)er- 
ty  to  betake  themselves  to  a  secular  life  again.  Ju- 
lian himself  was  once  in  the  monastic  habit.  The 
same  is  observed  of  Constans,  the  son  of  Constantine, 
who  usurped  the  empire  in  Britain.  The  rule  of 
Pachomius,  by  which  the  Egyptian  monks  were  gov- 
erned, has  nothing  of  any  vow  at  their  entrance,  nor 
any  punishment  for  such  as  deserted  their  station  af- 
terwards. In  process  of  time  it  was  thought  proper 
to  inflict  some  punishment  on  such  as  returned  to  a 
secular  life.  The  civil  law  excluded  deserters  from 
the  privilege  of  ordination.  Justinian  added  another 
punishment ;  which  was  that  if  they  were  possessed 
of  any  substance,  it  should  be  all  forfeited  to  the  mon- 
astery which  they  had  deserted.  The  censures  of  the 
Church  were  likewise  inflicted  on  deserting  monks  in 
the  5th  century.  Thus  when  a  monk  deserted  and 
married,  he  was  declared  incapable  ever  after  of  holy 
orders.  After  the  establishment  of  monasteries  under 
the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  the  actions  of  a  monk,  his  words, 
and  even  his  thoughts,  were  determined  by  an  inflex- 
ible rule  and  a  capricious  superior;  the  slighted  of- 
fences were  corrected  by  disgrace  or  confinement,  ex- 
traordinary fasts  or  bloody  flagellations ;  and  disobe- 
dience, murmur,  or  delay  were  ranked  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  most  heinous  sins.  Whenever  monastics  were 
permitted  to  step  l)eyond  the  preciacte  of  the  monas- 
tery, two  Jealouft  companions  were  the  mutual  guards 
and  spies  of  each  other's  actions;  and  after  their  re- 
turn they  were  condemned  to  forget,  or  at  least  to  sup- 
press, whatever  they  had  seen  or  heard  in  the  world. 
Strangers  who  professed  the  orthodox  faith  were  hos- 
pitably entertained  in  a  separate  apartment;  but  their 
dangerous  conversation  was  restricted  to  some  chosen 
elders  of  approved  discretion  and  fidelity.  Except  in 
their  presence,  the  monastic  slave  might  not  receive 
the  visite  of  his  friends  or  kindred ;  and  it  was  deemed 
highly  meritorious  if  he  afflicted  a  tender  sister  or  an 
aged  parent  by  the  olistinate  refusal  of  a  word  or  look. 

By  their  special  addiction  to  an  ascetic  life,  indicat- 
ing superior  sanctity  and  virtue,  the  monastics  secured 


great  favor  with  the  muHitade,  and  speedily  aeqairsd 
for  themselves  such  popularity  and  influence  that  th« 
clergy  could  not  but  find  in  them  either  powerfU  allie* 
or  formidable  rivals.    When  they  began  to  form  iMigt 
and  regular  esteblishmento,  it  was  needlU  that  some 
members  of  their  body  should  be  ordained,  in  order  to 
secure  the  regular  performance  of  divine  worship ;  and 
at  length,  not  only  was  it  usual  for  many  membcn  of 
a  monastery  to  be  in  holy  orders,  bat  it  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  advantage  for  the  clergy  to  poasess  the 
additional  character  of  monastics.     From  the  4tfa  cen- 
tury, in  the  West,  at  the  request  of  the  people  or  tiieir 
abbot,  the  monks  very  fluently  took  orders;  and  ia 
the  East  at  the  instance  of  the  bishops,  the  archiman- 
dritee  being  sometimes  elevated  to  the  eptacopate,  or 
acting  as  bishqw'  deputies  at  councils,  and  tfieir  monks 
ranking  after  priesto  and  deacons,  they  fluently  went 
to  study  in  the  cloister.     It  waa  not  nntil  the  Gth 
century  that  the  ccsnobites  left  the  deeert  for  the  sob- 
urbs  of  cities  and  towns,  but  as  eariy  as  die  dose  of 
that  century  they  were  known  as  monastics,  havii^ 
oome  to  be  distinguished  tmn  the  populace,  and,  en- 
dowed with  much  opulence  and  many  honorable  priv- 
ileges, found  themselves  in  a  condition  to  claim  an 
eminent  stetion  among  the  pfllars  and  supporters  of  the 
Christian  community.     The  £une  of  their  piety  and 
sanctity  was  so  great  that  bishops  and  presbyfeers  were 
often  chosen  out  of  their  order;  and  the  passion  lor 
erecting  edifices  and  conrente,  in  which  ths  monks  and 
holy  virgins  might  serve  God  in  the  most  commodioaB 
manner,  was  at  that  time  carried  l>eyond  all  boonds. 
**So  much  was  the  world  infatuated  by  the  sanctime- 
nious  appearance  of  the  recluses  that  men  thought  they 
could  not  more  effectually  purchase  heaven  to  them- 
selves than  by  beggaring  their  offspring,  and  giving 
all  they  had  to  erect  or  endow  monasteries ;  that  is,  to 
supply  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life  those  who  were  lioaad 
to  live  in  abstinence,  and  to  enrich  those  who  bad  sol- 
emnly sworn  that  they  would  be  forever  poor,  and  who 
professed  to  consider  riches  as  the  greatest  impediment 
in  the  road  to  heaven.   Large  monasteries,  both  eommo- 
dious  and  magnificent,  more  resembling  the  palaces  of 
princes  than  the  rude  cells  which  tlie  primitive  monks 
chose  for  their  abode,  were  erected  and  endowed.   Leg- 
acies and  bequesto  from  time  to  time  flowed  in  npoo 
them.     Mistaken  piety  often  contributed  to  the  evU, 
but  oftener  superstitious  profligacy.     Oppression  her- 
self commonly  judged  that  to  devote  her  wealth  at  last, 
when  it  could  be  kept  no  longer,  to  a  relig^us  house, 
was  full  atonement  for  all  the  injustice  and  extortion 
by  which  it  had  been  amassed.     But  what  set  ia  a 
stronger  light  the  pitiable  brudsbness  to  which  the 
people  were  reduced  by  the  reigning  superstidon,  was 
that  men  of  rank  and  eminence,  who  had  shown  no  par- 
tiality to  anything  monastical  during  their  lives,  gave 
express  orders,  when  in  the  immediate  view  of  dMtli, 
that  their  friends  should  dress  them  out  in  monkisli 
vestmente,  that  in  these  they  might  die  and  be  buried, 
thinking  that  the  sanctity  of  their  garb  would  prove  a 
protection  against  a  condemnatory  sentence  of  the  om- 
niscient Judge"  (Cramp,  Texi^Htok  of  Popery^  p.  S3S). 
Nevertheless,  although  many  monastics  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  and  esteblished  such  a  popa- 
lar  interest  in  monasticism  as  to  cause  eminent  eccle- 
siastics to  adopt  the  monastic  life,  yet  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  place  monks,  as  such,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  clergy.    They,  indeed,  were  not  then  red^- 
oned  as  taatlctreSy  but  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  religiosi  or  reffularet  (canooici),  and  they  were  first 
regarded  as  part  of  "the  clerical  body  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury ;  but  even  then  a  distinction  was  carefbUy  made 
between  derici  srrcaleiret,  i.  e.  parish  priesto  and  all 
who  were  charged  with  the  cure  of  souls,  and  ckrid 
r^ulareSf  i.  e.  those  belonging  to  monastic  orders ;  end 
the  former  vehemently  protested  against  the  light  of 
the  latter  to  interfere  with  their  own  peculiar  dnti'**. 
In  fkct,.  no  complete  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodi^ 
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ever  took  place;  and  all  monasteriee  oontinned  to  in- 
clude a  certain  namber  of  lay  brethren,  or  comversij 
who,  withoat  discharging  strictly  spiritoal  fonctions, 
formed^  as  in  the  ancient  Church,  a  middle  order  b^ 
tween  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  In  the  9th  century 
there  existed  also  the  moiuuAt  sescu^et,  who  were 
members  of  religious  fraternities,  living  under  a  cer- 
tain rule  and  presidency,  but  without  submitting  to 
the  confinement  of  a  cloister.  They  were  the  fbre- 
ninners  of  the  religions  fraternities  which  arose  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  greatly  multiplied 
and  extended  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  The 
members  of  these  fraternities  formed  a  class  between 
the  Imity  and  clergy.  However,  their  lioentiousnesd, 
even  in  the  6th  century,  became  a  proverb ;  and  they 
are  said  to  have  excited  the  most  dreadful  tumults  and 
sedition  in  various  places. 

The  monastic  orders,  as  we  have  already  indicated, 
were  at  first  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops,  but  they  were  exempted  from  them  by  the 
Roman  pontiff  about  the  end  of  the  7th  century  (Boni- 
face IV) ;  and  the  monks,  in  turn,  devoted  themselves 
wholly  to  advancing  the  interests  and  to  maintaining 
the  dignity  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.    * '  The  partiality  of 
the  popes  for  monastic  orders,"  says  Cramp,  ^'  is  easily 
sccoonted  for.    They  constitute  a  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct body,  so  estranged  from  society  that  they  can 
give  undivided  attention  and  solicitude  to  any  object 
that  is  presented  to  their  notice.    That  object  has  uni- 
formly been  tlie  aggrandisement  of  the  Church — that 
is,  the  See  of  Rome.     Incorporated  by  pontifical  au- 
thority, exempted  to  a  degree  from  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  endowed  with  many  privileges  and  favors 
from  which  the  rest  of  the  fidthftil  are  excluded,  they 
are  bonnd  in  gratitude  to  make  the  pope's  interest 
their  own.     History  records  that  they  have  ever  been 
ready  to  come  forward  in  support  of  ttie  most  glaring 
enormities  of  the  papal  system,  and  that  to  their  inde- 
fatigable dUigenee  and  adroit  management  the  trium- 
phant progress  of  that  system  was  mainly  indebted. 
Tiiey  formed  a  sort  of  lo^  mUitia,  stationed  in  every 
coostry  in  Europe,  always  prepared  to  uphold  the 
eanse  to  which  they  had  attached  themselves,  by  ag- 
greesion,  defence,  or  imposture,  as  the  case  might  re- 
qnire"  (^TexUook  of  Popery,  p.  859).     The  immunity 
whicfa  the  monks  Uius  obtained  was  a  fruitful  source 
of  lioentionsness  and  disorder,  and  largely  occasioned 
the  vices  with  which  they  were  afterwards  so  justly 
charged.     In  the  8th  century  the  monastic  discipline 
waa  extremely  relaxed,  and  all  efforts  to  restore  it 
were  inefl^tuaL     Nevertheless,  this  kind  of  institu- 
taon  was  in  the  highest  esteem;  and  nothing  could 
eqoal  the  veneration  that  was  paid  about  the  close  of 
the  9th  century  to  such  as  devoted  themselves  to  the 
gloom  and  indolence  of  a  ccmvent    This  veneration 
caased  several  kings  and  emperors  to  call  monks  to  their 
oonrts,  and  to  employ  them  in  civil  aflkirs  of  the  great- 
est moment.     Their  reformation  was  attemptol  by 
Loins  the  Meek,  but  the  effect  was  of  short  duration. 
In  the  11th  century  they  were  exempted  by  the  popes 
from  the  authority  established ;  but  this  caused  such 
laxity  that  in  the  Council  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  a  decree 
was  passed,  by  the  advice  of  Innocent  III,  to  prevent 
any  new  monastic  institutions ;  and  several  were  en- 
tirely suppressed.   In  the  15th  and  16tb  centuries,  it  ap- 
pears, trcin  the  testimony  of  the  liest  writers,  that  the 
monies  were  generally  lazy,  illiterate,  profligate,  and 
lioentions  epicures,  whose  views  in  life  were  confined 
to  opulence,  idleness,  and  pleasure.     **  Whenever  a 
genml  council  waa  assembled,*'  says  Cramp,  **  the  ir- 
regularities or  usurpations  of  the  monastic  orders 
conmionly  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  proceedings. 
Csaon  after  canon  was  issued,  and  still  the  interposi- 
tioa  of  ecclesiastical  authority  was  constantly  required. 
An  abstract  of  the  decree  passed  on  this  subject  in  the 
twenty-fifth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  will  place 
before  the  reader  the  then  existing  condition  of  that 
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portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was  enact- 
ed that  care  should  l>e  taken  to  procure  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  rules  of  the  respective  professions ;  that  no 
regular  should  be  allowed  to  possess  any  private  prop- 
erty, but  should  surrender  everything  to  his  superior ; 
that  all  monasteries,  even  those  of  the  mendicants  (the 
Capuchins  and  friars  minor  Observan tines  excepted  at 
their  own  request),  should  be  permitted  to  hold  estates 
and  other  wealth ;  that  no  monk  should  be  suffered  to 
undertake  any  office  whatever  without  his  superior  s 
consent,  nor  quit  the  convent  without  a  written  per- 
mission; that  nunneries  should  be  carefully  closed, 
and  egress  be  absolutely  forbidden  the  nuns,  under  any 
pretense  whatsoever,  without  epbcopal  license,  on  pain 
of  excommunication — ^magistrates  being  enjoined  un- 
der the  same  penalty  to  aid  the  bishop,  if  necessary, 
by  employing  force,  and  the  latter  being  urged  to  their 
duty  by  the  fear  of  the  judgment  of  God  and  the  eter- 
nal curse ;  that  monastics  should  confess  and  receive 
the  eucharist  at  least  once  a  month ;  that  if  any  pub- 
lic scandal  should  arise  out  of  their  conduct,  they 
should  be  judged  and  punished  by  the  superior,  or,  in 
case  of  his  failure,  by  the  bishop ;  that  no  renunciation 
of  property  or  pecuniary  engagement  should  be  valid 
unless  made  within  two  months  of  taking  the  vows  of 
religious  profession ;  that  immediately  after  the  novi- 
tiate, the  novices  should  either  be  dismissed  or  take 
the  vow,  and  that  if  they  were  dismissed,  nothing 
should  be  received  fh>m  them  but  a  reasonable  pay- 
ment for  their  board,  lodging,  and  clothing  during  the 
novitiate ;  that  no  females  should  take  the  veil  with- 
out previous  examination  by  the  bbhop ;  that  whoever 
compelled  females  to  enter  convents  against  their  will, 
from  avaricious  or  other  motives,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
hindered  such  as  were  desirous  of  the  monastic  life, 
should  be  excommunicated ;  that  if  any  monk  or  nun 
pretended  that  they  had  taken  the  vows  under  the  in- 
fluence offeree  or  fear,  or  before  the  age  appointed  by 
law,  they  should  not  be  heard,  except  within  five  years 
after  their  profession — if  they  laid  aside  the  habit  of 
their  own  accord,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  make 
the  complaint,  but  be  compelled  to  return  to  the  monas- 
tery, and  be  punished  as  apostates,  being  in  the  mean 
time  deprived  of  all  the  privileges  of  their  order.  Fi- 
nally, with  regard  to  the  general  reformation  of  the 
corruptions  and  abuses  which  existed  in  convents,  the 
council  lamented  the  great  difficulty  of  applying  any 
effectual  remedy,  but  hoped  that  the  supreme  pontiff 
would  piously  and  prudently  provide  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  as  for  as  the  times  would  bear**  (^Text- 
book of  Popery,  p.  859).  However,  the  Reformation 
had  a  manifest  influence  in  restraining  these  excesses, 
and  in  rendering  monastics  more  circumspect  and  cau- 
tious in  their  external  conduct.  See  Monasteby  and 
MoNASTicisM ;  also  Monks,  Eastern.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Monk,  George,  Duhe  of  Albemablb,  a  noted 
British  general  of  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  cel- 
ebrated for  the  services  he  rendered,  first  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate and  afterwards  to  the  crown,  causing  the 
restoration  of  king  Charles,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Merton,  Devonshire,  Dec.  6, 1608.  He  devoted  him- 
self early  to  military'  life,  and  had  acquired  some  ex- 
perience in  the  wars  on  the  Continent,  when  the  war 
broke  out  (1638)  between  Charles  and  the  Scotch. 
Monk  enlisted  in  the  English  service,  and  was  made 
lieutenant -colonel.  In  1641  he  served  against  the 
Irish  rebels;  and  in  the  following  year,  upon  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  Charles  and  Parliament,  he 
obtained  a  full  colonelcy.  He  was  very  popular  with 
bis  soldiers,  and  to  the  last  remained  their  idol.  For  a 
whfle  his  loyalty'  to  the  king  was  questioned ;  but  he 
soon  regained  tiie  confidence  of  the  throne,  and  was 
suffered  to  take  the  field.  He  rapidly  acquired  rep- 
utation as  an  able  officer;  but  was  made  prisoner  at 
Nantwich  in  January,  1644,  by  the  Boundheads,  and 
confined  in  the  Tower  of  London  more  than  a  year. 
While  himself  immured,  matters  outside  turned  very 
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much  against  the  king,  who  was  iinallj  taken  pris- 
oner, tbns  terminating  ttie  civil  war.  Efforts  were 
now  made  hy  Parliament  to  secure  Monk's  services. 
His  known  ability  and  &vor  with  the  soldiers  made 
him  a  desirable  acquisition.  Clarendon  insists  upon 
it  that  Monk  was  bought  by  Parliament  (vii,  882) ;  but 
there  is  no  proof  for  such  an  assertion,  though  bis  final 
acts  in  the  scene  of  Restoration  would  point  that  way. 
In  all  probability  Monk  felt  the  king's  cause  lost,  and 
was  thus  persuaded  to  serve  Parliament.  The  silence 
which  he  ever  after  preserved  would  confirm  such  a 
belief.  This  seems  reasonable  also  when  it  is  consid- 
ered tliat  originally  Monk  must  have  been  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  people's  cause,  for  he  was  suspected  by 
the  Royalists.  Most  likely,  too.  Monk  was  influenced 
by  the  condition  of  affairs.  He  liked  to  be  with  the 
winning  side,  and,  though  he  had  come  to  be  an  admir- 
er of  the  splendor  and  attraction  of  court,  he  would  yet 
fain  resign  all  these  rather  than  serve  the  minority. 
He  finally  in  1647  consented  to  take  a  commission  in 
the  Parliamentarian  army.  He  first  commanded  for 
his  new  masters  in  Ireland,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  greatly.  He  afterwards  acted  as  lieutenant- 
general  under  Cromwell  in  Scotland,  where  he  aided 
much  in  gaining  the  victory  of  Dunbar.  Cromwell 
finally  left  him  with  6,000  men  to  complete  the  subju- 
gation of  Scotland,  a  work  which  Monk  efllbctually 
performed.  He  was  next  employed  as  an  admiral  of 
the  Commonwealth's  fleet,  and  he  shared  in  the  perils 
and  the  glories  of  the  desperate  struggle  with  the 


made  np  his  mind  that  the  Royalist  cause  was  tte 
strongest,  and  that  Richard  was  not  fitted  to  give  sta- 
bility to  the  government;  and  though  when  drcni- 
stanoes  compelled  him  to  act  he  declared  for  the  Par- 
liament against  the  army  and  decided  opon  maiddBt^ 
to  London,  there  were  many,  even  at  the  time  wbea 
he  thus  declared  himself  who  altc^etber  discndiled 
his  sincerity,  and  believed  him  to  be  at  heart  a  Royalist, 
seeking  to  restore  the  king  as  soon  as  it  might  be  done 
with  safety ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppoee  that  he 
even  then  was  determined  to  promote  the  ReetofmtioiL 
We  give  Mr.  Hallam's  opinion  on  this  point:  "I in- 
cline, upon  the  whole,  to  believe  that  Monk,  not  ac- 
customed to  respect  the  Rump  Parliament,  sind  Imip 
pable,  both  by  his  temperament  and  by  the  conne  of 
his  life,  of  any  enthusiasm  for  the  name  of  liberty,  had 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  lEing's 
restoration  fh>m  the  time  that  the  Crom wells  had  sank 
below  his  power  to  assist  them;  though  his  projeds 
were  still  subservient  to  his  own  secnrily,  which  he 
was  resolved  not  to  forfeit  by  any  prematare  dedaia- 
tion  or  unsuccessful  enterprise"  (Comst,  Hist,  ii,  384). 
When  Monk  arrived  in  London  he  was  k>dged  in  the 
apartments  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  He  addieaoed  the 
Parliament,  was  invited  to  occupy  liis  place  there,  was 
made  a  member  of  the  oouncO  of  state,  and  chaiged 
with  the  executive  power.  With  his  nsaal  address,  he 
continued  to  use  the  power  of  his  army  as  a  naeans  of 
awing  Parliament,  and  the  assertion  of  duty  owed  to 
the  Parliament  as  a  means  of  epntroUing  his  anar. 


Dutch  navy,  which  Blake  so  successfully  conducted.  \  At  length  in  1660  the  ^  Rump"  became  so  unpopnlar, 
After  being  rewarded  with  many  honors  at  the  hand    and  the  cries  for  a  free  Parliament  so  load,  that  the  d^ 


of  Cromwell  and  the  Pariiament,  Monk  was  sent  back 
to  his  command  in  Scotland,  where  ftvsh  troubles  had 
broken  out.     He  was  at  this  time  in  a  very  embarrass- 


of  London  refused  the  payment  of  taxes.  Monk  obeyed 
an  order  ftmn  the  Parliament  to  march  into  the  dtr 
and  subdue  it ;  but  his  subservienoe  to  them  did  not 


ing  position,  and  yet  he  discharged  himself  of  his  task  last  long.  He  sent  them  a  harsh  letter,  ordering  tiien 
with  satisfaction  to  all.  His  own  soldiers  were  the  :  immediately  to  fill  up  the  vacant  seats,  fixing  a  tine 
most  restless  and  fanatical  of  the  army.  Besides,  he  fur  their  dissolution,  and  the  6th  of  May  for  the  dee- 
had  to  contend  with  lord  Middleton,  with  whom  the  tion  of  a  new  and  flree  Parliament.  The  restored  meai- 
Royalists  had  risen  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  people  '  bers  appointed  him  general  of  the  fbroes  of  Eoglaod, 
generally,  who  were  discontented  and  ready  for  rebel-  |  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  the  Repnbltcans,  as  a  last 


lion.  His  vigilance,  activity,  and  good  sense  in  this 
position  were  remarkable.  **The  country,"  writes  Gui- 
zot,  "  submitted ;  the  army  did  not  quit  it  till  it  had, 
by  means  of  a  certain  number  of  garrisons,  secured  the 
payment  of  taxes,  which  the  Highlanders  had  hitherto 
thought  they  could  refuse  with  impunity ;  and  order 
was  established  in  those  sanctuaries  of  plunder  with 
such  effect  that  the  owner  of  a  strayed  horse,  it  is 
said,  recovered  it  in  the  country  by  means  of  a  crier" 
(p.  80).  He  was  also  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  union  which  was  established  under  the  Protector- 
ate between  England  and  Scotland ;  and  thus  likewise 
strengthened  the  Cromwellian  efforts.  Indeed,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  Monk  was  always  attached  to 
Cromwell  ttom  the  moment  he  openly  espoused  the 
popular  cause,  and  was  never  suspected  of  disloj'alty 
while  the  Protector  lived.  This  is  manifest  also  fh>m 
Monk's  prompt  action  when  importuned  by  Charles 
for  his  cause.  The  king  sent  Blonk  a  letter  expres- 
sive of  confidence,  and,  instead  of  reply.  Monk  turned 
the  letter  over  to  Cromwell.  In  1655  Monk  tras  made 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  government  of  Scot- 
land, and  he  largely,  if  not  wholly,  controlled  the  action 
of  the  council  of  state.  That  in  this  position  also  he 
pleased  Cromwell  is  evident  fh)m  the  way  in  which 
he  was  remembered  in  the  Protector's  last  hour.  Crom- 
well on  his  death-bed  is  said  to  have  recommended 
him  to  his  son  and  successor,  who  as  soon  as  installed 
likewise  received  Monk*s  support.  But  Richard's  fail- 
ure turned  Monk  away.  Monk  soon  discovered  the 
weakness  of  the  new  ruler,  and  determined  to  follow 
that  policy  by  which  he  would  both  connect  himself 
with  the  strongest  party,  and  also  lay  that  under  the 


resource,  listened  to  his  continued  protestalaoos  agaiait 
the  king,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  bishops,  and  al- 
lied themselves  to  him.  Every  day  his  personal  power 
increased ;  he  was  offered  the  Protectorate,  which  he 
declined ;  continuing  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  alwivs 
followed — **  that  is  to  say,  steadfast  in  varying  his  lan- 
guage according  to  the  individual — he  gave  no  handle 
to  any  definite  opinions  with  respect  to  himself.**  The 
expectation  of  the  Restoration  daOy  increased,  waA 
some  indications  in  the  conduct  of  Monk,  who  was 
gradually  dismissing  persons  and  removing  objects 
that  might  prove  obnoxious  to  the  king,  showed  plain- 
ly that  the  e^'ent  was  not  tax  distant.  Moreover,  the 
Presbyterians  were  in  constant  communication  with 
Monk,  and  this  of  itself  speaks  volumes.  They  were 
in  favor  of  Charles's  restoration,  and  in  Monk  tlier 
foimd  a  ready  helper.  He  was  warmly  attached  to 
them,  and  thus  may  have  been  easily  persnaded  to 
throw  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  exiled  king.  That 
he  preferred  Presbyterianism  to  the  Episcopal  Chareh 
he  had  not  feared  to  declare  in  one  of  his  speedies 
in  Parliament,  when,  after  repeated  dedarations  in  Ur 
vor  of  a  republic,  he  yet  dared  to  speak  for  Preebyteri- 
anism.  Said  he,  "  As  to  a  government  in  the.  Church, 
moderate,  not  rigid,  Presbyterianism  appears  at  pres- 
ent to  be  the  most  indifferent  and  acceptable  way  to 
the  Church's  settlement'*  {Pari,  Rial,  iii,  1590).  At 
length  the  farce  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  Monk 
openly  declared  for  the  king.  It  was  on  the  19th  of 
March  when  the  royal  requests  for  his  assistance  came, 
and  to  royal  promi9«s  of  high  reward  he  yielded,  agreed 
to  the  king*s  return,  and  directed  the  manner  ho  windi 
he  wished  it  to  be  brought  about.     The  king,  by 


greatest  possible  obligation  to  him.  He  temporized  Monk's  advice,  went  fW>m  Brussels  to  Breda,  and  mi 
for  some  months ;  listening  to  the  advances  of  all  the  1st  of  May  sent  letters  to  the  new  Pariiameot 
sides,  and  saying  little  in  return.     He  had,  no  doubt,  i  drawn  up  as  Monk  desired,  and  ttie  king  was 
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ately  acknowledged  and  proclaimed.     On  the  2Sd  of 
Itlav,  Monk  received  him  on  the  beach  at  Dover,  was 
embrmced  by  him,  and  addressed  with  great  affection. 
Monk  obtained  many  offices  and  titles,  of  which  the 
principal  was  the  doke  of  Albemarle.     As  such  he 
changed  again  to  be  an  Episcopalian,  after  he  had  in 
turn  worshipped  as  Independent  and  Presbyterian, 
and  by  this  change  forever  set  at  rest  all  hopes  for  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Episcopal  Church.     The  fail- 
ore  of  the  Independent  and  f^byterian  cause  may 
thn3  be  truly  laid  to  Monk,  and  he  therefore  figures  in 
no  inconsiderable  way  in  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
political  history  of  England,  and  even  of  Great  Britain. 
From  this  time  forth  but  little  influence  remained  to  him 
except  as  he  wielded  it  through  the  king.     He  went 
to  sea  again  in  1666,  against  his  old  enemies  the  Dutch, 
and  maintained  his  reputation  for  courage  and  con- 
duct.    He  died  in  1670.    **  Monk,**  says  one  of  his  bi- 
ographers,  *'had  strong  nerves,  strong  common-sense, 
a  cold  heart,  an  accommodating  conscience,  a  careful 
tongue,  an  unchanging  countenance,  and  an  imper- 
turbable temper.     He  showed  considerable  skill  in 
civil  goTemment  as  well  as  in  military  affairs.     He 
had  shrewdness  enough  to  see  what  was  best  for  the 
nation's  interest ;  and,  if  it  also  promoted  bis  own,  he 
had  ability  and  vigor  enough  to  bring  it  to  pass.     He 
was  never  unsettled  by  enthusiasm  in  determining  his 
ends,  and  he  was  never  checked  by  principle  in  choos- 
ing his  means."     M.  Guizot  would  hardly  concede  all 
this.    He  acknowledges  that  Monk  "  was  a  man  capa- 
ble of  great  things,"  but  confesses  that  *'he  had  no 
greatness  of  soul."    It  certainly  was  not  to  England's 
interest  to  restore  Charles,  but  he  only  brought  him 
back  because  he  was  disappointed  in  Richard  Crom- 
well, and  dared  not  himself  assume  the  reins  of  the 
government.     See  Clarendon,  Hist.  JUbelBom  and  Civil 
Wars  ofEngkmdj  vii,  378  sq.  \  Sldnner,  Life  of  Monk; 
Gnizot,  Memcirs  of  Monk^  ably  edited  by  the  late  lord 
Whamcliffe;  Maseres*s  Tracts;  Pepys  and  Evelyn, 
Memoirs ;  Stoughton,  Eccles,  Hist.  Church  of  England 
(Restoration),  i,  44  sq. ;  Hallam,  Const,  Hist,  p.  893-406 ; 
ftlacanlav,  Hist,  of  England,  i,  143-146,  296;  Stephen, 
Hisi.  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ii,  850,  370,  376,  380 ; 
8taU  Papers  of  Charles  II  (Lond.  1866) ;  Eetro^aectice 
Bemew,  voL  xiii  (1826).    (J.  H.  W.) 

2Soii]s«  James  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  prel- 
ate, was  bom  at  Huntingford,  Herts,  in  the  early  part 
of  1784.     His  preparatory  education  was  received  at 
the  Charterhouse,  and  he  then  entered  Trinity  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  in  1805.    Two 
rears  la^r  he  occupied  the  position  of  assistant  tutor, 
and  in  1808  succeeded  Porson  as  regius  professor  of 
ivreek.     While  in  this  chair  he  applied  himself  faith- 
fully to  critical  anal3r8e8  of  various  Greek  texts.     He 
published,  in  conjunction  with  C.  J.  Bloomfield,  D.D., 
The  Posthumous  Tracts  of  Richard  Person.    During  his 
pfTofeworship  an  exciting  dispute  arose  concerning  the 
occupancy  of  the  chair  of  botany,  and  Sir  James  Ed- 
ward Smith,  president  of  the  Llnnsan  Society,  London, 
being  disappointed  in  not  securing  the  position,  made 
bitter  use  c^  his  pen  concerning  it.    In  reply,  Monk 
published  A  Vindication  of  the  Umversity  of  Cambridge 
(1818),  which,  from  the  prominence  of  both  parties, 
caused  considerable  stir  in  literary  circles  {Lond,  Quart, 
TojL,  434-446).    In  1822  he  resigned  his  professorship 
to  accept  the  deanery  of  Peterborough,  and  eight  years 
later  was  made  bishop  of  Gloucester.    During  this  year 
(1880)  he  published  a  Life  of  Richard  Bentleg,  D,D, 
This  work  not  only  possesses  literary  excellence  and 
biographical  interest,  but  also  comprises  a  large  portion 
of  the  literary  annals  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century, 
besides  valuable  historical  facts  concerning  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.    "The  style  is  generally  plain  and 
masculine,  and  if  sometimes  negligent,  and  at  others 
elaborate,  its  ordinary  tone  is  that  of  a  writer  of  strong 
se»«e  and  of  el^ant  and  scholarlike  accomplishment^ 
(Lond,  Quart*  xlvi,  120).     Many  minor  inaccuraoies 


have  been  justly  and  severely  criticised  (Edinb,  Rev,  li, 
321),  but  its  general  merit  caused  it  to  receive  a  hearty 
welcome  by  the  literati.  In  1836  Bristol  was  added  to 
Gloucester,  and  he  became  the  bishop  of  the  united  di- 
oceses. This  office  he  held  until  hb  death  at  Stapleton, 
near  Bristol,  June  6,  1856.  See  Stubbs,  Registrum  Sa' 
crum  Anglicanum  (Oxf.  1858,  8vo) ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Hallam,  Hist,  Lit,  ii,  275 ; 
and  the  Reviews  quoted.    (H.  W.  T.) 

Monkey-god  is  a  divinity  of  the  HindAs,  very 
common  in  the  temples  of  the  Deccan.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  favorite  general  of  the  god  Rama,  and  was 
named  //oftumon,  but,  being  an  aboriginal,  the  Puranas 
transformed  him  into  a  monkey.  See  Trevor,  Ifidia,  its 
Natives  and  Missions,  p.  82. 

Monks,  Eastern.  The  Oriental  Church  differs 
in  many  respects  from  the  Latin  or  Western,  but  in 
no  particular  more  than  in  its  paucity  of  monastic  or- 
ders. In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  these  flourish- 
ed especially  in  the  East;  indeed,  that  part  of  the 
world,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  article  Monasticism, 
was  the  home  of  Christian  monks.  Bnt  the  downfall 
of  the  Boman  empire  despoiled  the  Church  more  or 
less,  and  the  monastic  institution  became  a  part  of  the 
Western  Church,  while  in  the  East  it  gradually  de- 
generated and  declined. 

I.  Oriented  Monks, — ^The  conflict  with  the  Saracens 
contributed  to  the  weakening  of  the  monastic  orders ; 
and  though  there  are  remains  of  ancient  moiuistic  in- 
stitutions in  all  the  provinces  of  European  Turkey  and 
Greece,  especially  in  Bulgaria,  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
Thessaly,  the  Morea,  the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  and 
the  sea-borders  of  Asia  Minor,  those  used  as  such  in 
our  day  are  comparatively  few. 

Among  the  monasteries  still  existing,  the  most  re- 
marlLable  are  those  of  Mount  Athop,  Metcora,  Mount 
Sinai,  and  of  the  Princes  Islands.  The  first  of  these  is 
under  the  control  of  both  the  Oriental  and  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church.  The  latter  established  a  monasterv 
on  this  mount,  occupied  by  about  twenty  monks,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  empress  Catharine.  See  below ; 
compare  also  the  article  Athos.  Two  of  the  exist- 
ing monasteries,  on  the  west  side,  were  founded  by 
a  king  of  Servia  in  the  12th  century,  and  are  occu- 
pied by  Bulgarian  monks,  using  the  Slavonic  tongue 
in  religious  worship.  Most  of  the  monasteries,  how- 
ever, were  founded  and  richly  endowed  by  the  Greek 
emperors.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hermitages ;  and  the  number  of  chapels,  oratories,  and 
shrines,  in  a  space  not  exceeding  ten  leagues  in  diam- 
eter, is  estimated  at  nine  hundred  and  thirty.  The 
monasteries  of  Princes  Islands  were  formerly  the  most 
flourishing  in  Turkey,  but  they  are  now  nearly  aban- 
doned by  moiuistics,  and  have  become  places  of  pleas- 
ure and  recreation  in  the  summer  months.  **The 
empty  cloisters  of  one  or  two,"  says  a  recent  visitor, 
"are  trodden  by  a  few  pale  and  wretchedly  poor 
monks,  some  deposed  patriarchs  and  disgraced  priors, 
or  other  subordinates  of  theirs,  flitting  through  the 
sombre  porches  and  gliding  along  the  deserted  church- 
es like  the  ghosts  of  the  former  inmates.**  The  near- 
ly ruined  monasteries  of  Metcora  (seven  in  all),  in 
Thessaly,  are  situated  in  the  wildest  part  of  Mount 
Pindus,  many  of  them  perched  on  the  peaks  of  the 
mountain  and  on  summits  of  precipitous  rocks,  the 
only  access  to  which  is  by  nets  attached  to  ropes  and 
pulleys,  by  means  of  which  visitors  are  drawn  up,  or 
by  ladders  fixed  to  the  rock.  There  are  about  sixty 
monks  remaining  in  the  ruins  of  those  now  dilapidated 
monasteries.  The  famous  Greek  monastery  of  Mount 
Sinai  is  exceedingly  austere.  It  contains  about  one 
hundred  monks,  under  a  superior  styled  archbishop 
and  head  of  Mount  Sinai.  He  is  chosen  by  election, 
but  receives  investiture  from  the  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem.    See  SncAi. 

The  rule  of  the  Oriental  monks  has  continued  to  be 
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that  of  Pachomias  or  of  Basil.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes — coenobitefl,  or  ordinary  communities,  and 
anchorets  (idiorithmesX  who  live  separately,  unless  on 
certain  festivals  (in  recent  times)  when  they  eat  in 
common.  £ach  monastery  is  goTemed  by  a  prior  (he- 
gamenos)j  wlu>8e  office  is  for  life,  or  in  his  absence 
(or  the  non-existence  of  one)  by  a  provider  or  steward 
(epitFopos),  elected  annually  by  the  community.  The 
brethren  are  divided  into  ordinary  monks  (monachi) 
and  consecrated  monks  (hieromonachi) ;  the  latter  are 
the  learned  portion  of  the  community — ^bnt  these  are 
few  Indeed.  In  1545,  when  Belon  visited  Mount  Athoe 
(less  than  a  century  after  the  conquest),  he  found  six 
thoosand  caloyers,  or  monks,  in  the  different  monas- 
teries, and  of  tliat  number,  he  states,  "it  would  be  dif- 
ilcnlt  to  find  more  than  two  or  three  in  each  monastery 
who  can  read  or  write.*'  Recent  travellers  find  no 
change.  Madden  says :  "  lliis  was  the  state  of  things 
in  all  the  monasteries  I  have  visited  in  the  Greek  isl- 
ands, in  European  Turkey,  in  Syria,  and  in  Egypt. 
Bat  among  the  few — the  very  small  minority  of  monks 
who  could  read  and  write  in  the  monasteries  I  visited 
— there  was  generally  one  monk,  sometunes  two  of  the 
brotherhood,  who  were  addicted  to  study,  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  Greek,  had  a  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  history  and  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  principal 
works  or  rarest  MSS.  of  their  several  libraries"  (Turk' 
iek  £mpire,  ii,  88).  The  time  of  Oriental  monastics 
is  divided  between  religions  duties  and  manual  labor, 
providing  food  and  other  necessaries,  tending  cattle, 
and  domestic  affairs. 

Down  to  the  period  of  the  Greek  revolution  and  its 
termination  in  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  but  especially  till 
ISitf  the  monasteries  were  unmolested  by  the  Turks, 
and  consequently  the  literary  treasures  remained  un- 
injured, except  by  the  ignorant  members  of  their  com- 
munities. But  the  successes  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Mo- 
rea  In  1821  led  to  irreparable  mischief  to  the  monastic 
libraries  of  several  parts  of  Greece,  and  particularly  of 
the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  at  the  hands  of  thei 
Infuriated  Turks,  and  vast  numbers  of  rare  books  and 
still  more  valuable  and  irreplaceable  MSS.  were  de- 
stiDjed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  the  treasures 
still  remaining  will  be  in  the  hands  of  European  schol- 
ars, and  their  contents  become  the  possession  of  the 
world  of  letters.    (J.  H.W.) 

II.  Russian  Monks, — Russian  monasticism  is  so  un- 
like that  of  the  other  Christian  countries  in  which  the 
institution  has  gained  a  footing,  that  we  devote  a  spe- 
cial section  to  its  orders.    In  tlie  consideration  of  this 
subject  we  must  dismiss  fh>m  our  minds  all  the  West- 
em  ideas  of  beneficence,  learning,  preaching,  etc.,  such 
as  we  attribute  to  the  Benedictines  or  Franciscans;  of 
statecraft,  subtlety,  and  policy,  such  as  we  ascribe  to 
the  Jesuits.    In  the  dark  forests  of  Muscovy  is  carried 
out  the  same  rigid  system,  at  least  in  outward  form, 
that  was  bom  and  nurtured  in  the  burning  desert  of 
the  Thebaid.     There  is  no  variety  of  monastic  orders 
in  Russia.    The  one  name  of  the  Black  Clergy  is  ap- 
plied to  all  alike ;  the  one  rule  of  St.  Basil  (q.  v.)  gov- 
erns them  all.    For  convenience'  sake  they  might  h6 
divided  into  two  classes — the  Hermits  and  the  Monks. 
1.  The  Hermits, — ^Even  at  the  present  day  the  influ- 
ence of  a  hermit  in  Russia  is  beyond  what  it  is  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  in  earlier  times  their  sanc- 
tity had  acquired  the  strongest  hold  over  all  who  came 
within  their  reach.     Anthony  and  Theodosius,  in  the 
caves  of  Ktef^  were  known  fu  and  wide  for  their  piety 
and  asceticism,  and  their  dried  skeletons  still  attract 
pilgrims  fhmi  the  utmost  bounds  of  Kamtchatka.   The 
pillar-hermits  never  reached  the  West,  but  were  to  be 
found  in  the  heart  of  Russia.    Fletcher,  in  his  Russian 
CommonweaUh  (p.  117),  describes  tliem  thus :  "  There 
axe  certain  eremites  who  use  to  go  stark  naked,  save  a 
'  clout  about  their  middle,  with  their  hair  hanging  long 
and  wildly  about  their  shoulders,  and  many  of  them 


with  an  iron  collar  or  chain  about  their  necks  or  mid- 
dles, even  in  the  very  extremity  of  winter.  These 
they  take  as  prophets  and  men  of  great  holiness,  giv- 
ing them  a  liberty  to  speak  what  they  list  without  any 
controlment,  though  it  be  of  the  very  highest  himself. 
So  that  if  he  reprove  any  openly,  in  what  sort  soever, 
they  answer  nothmg  but  that  it  is  *Po  Grecum'  (Jbr 
(Meir  sins).  The  people  Uketh  very  well  of  them,  be- 
cause they  are  as  posquils  [pasquins]  to  note  their 
great  men's  faults,  that  no  man  else  dare  speak  of. . . . 
Of  this  kind  there  are  not  many,  because  it  is  a  very 
hard  and  cold  profession  to  go  naked  in  Russia,  espe- 
cially in  winter."  Of  the  numerous  hermits,  we  men- 
tion B(uii  of  Moscow^  **  that  would  take  upon  hun  to 
reprove  the  old  emperor,  the  terrible  Ivan,  for  all  his 
cruelty  and  oppression  done  towards  the  people.  His 
body  they  have  translated  into  a  sumptuous  church 
near  the  emperor's  house  in  Moscow,  and  have  canon- 
ized him  for  a  saint."  That  sumptuous  church  re- 
mains a  monument  of  the  mod  hermit.  It  is  the  ca- 
thedral immediately  outside  the  Kremlin  walls,  well 
termed  "Mtf  drtam  of  a  diseased  imagination,''^  Hun- 
dreds of  artists  were  kidnapped  firom  Ltlbeck  to  erect 
it,  and  of  oil  the  buildings  in  Moscow  it  makes  the 
deepest  impression. 

2.  Monks  and  Monasteries, — ^The  Russian  monasteries 
sprang  mostly  out  of  the  neighborhood  of  hermitages, 
like  their  Egyptian  prototypes.  Russian  monachism 
was  a  modification  of  the  Eastern  system.  In  Russia, 
as  in  the  East,  the  monks  lived  a  solitary  life,  but  in 
their  own  cells,  which  they  themselves  had  buUt 
within  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  monastery. 
With  their  own  hands  they  worked  for  the  means  of 
subsistence,  devoting  the  rest  of  their  time  to  solitary 
spiritual  exercises,  and  assembling  only  twice  a  day 
for  common  prayers.  This  solitary  way  of  living  was 
the  original  system  of  Russian  monachism,  while  liv- 
ing together  in  convents  was  introduced  in  the  14th 
century  only.  It  never  was  universally  adopted,  and 
both  modes  of  living  are  practiced  to  this  day.  The 
Russian  monasteries  are  controlled  either  by  an  arcki- 
mandrite  (q.  v.)  (L  e.  abbot),  a  hegumen  (i.  e.  prior), 
or  a  stroiiel  (i  e.  superior).  Convents  with  stroitels, 
or  superiors,  are  usually  under  the  care  of  a  larger 
monastery.  At  first  the  monks  elected  their  own  su- 
periors, but  afterwards  the  bishop  or  regent  nominated 
them.  All  monasteries  were  originally  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  they  were.  This 
strict  superintendence,  however,  soon  became  onerous ; 
and  already  in  early  times,  but  especially  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  we  find  the  more  influential  con- 
vents exempted  firom  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  under 
the  immediate  care  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
or  of  the  Russian  metropolitan.  Those  monasteries 
which  are  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and 
which  are  nowadays  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Synod  of  St.  Petersburg,  are  called  lauropigia  or 
laura;  while  those  under  episcopal  jurisdiction  are 
named  cenobia,  monasteriOf  or  erorieka, 

Monachism  in  Russia  has  three  degrees.  The  first 
degree  comprises  the  novitiate.  The  wnice  does  not 
take  any  vow  upon  himself,  but  has  to  live  according 
to  the  monastic  regulations ;  his  dress  is  a  black  rhar- 
so,  or  coat  with  a  black  cape.  After  a  preparation  of 
three  years  the  novice  enters  the  second  degree,  and 
becomes  a  monk.  He  takes  the  solemn  vows  before 
the  archimandrite,  changes  his  name,  and  receives  the 
tonsure.  Men  are  not  allowed  to  take  these  vows  un- 
til they  are  thirty  years  old,  while  women  are  not  ad- 
mitted until  they  have  reached  their  fiftieth  year.  The 
third  degree  comprises  the  perfect  ones.  They  are 
dressed  in  a  long  black  coat,  with  a  wide  hood  which 
conceals  the  face  entirely.  The  peculiarities  of  this 
class  consist  in  very  strict  spiritual  exercises,  restrain- 
ing of  all  bodily  appetites  for  the  purpose  of  mortify- 
ing the  sensual  nature,  and  allowing  the  spirit  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  divine  things  only. 
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They  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  convent,  and  mnst 
renounce  all  and  every  connection  with  the  world. 
They  are  very  highly  esteemed,  exempt  from  episco- 
pal jarisdiction,  and  stand  under  the  immediate  care 
of  the  Synod  of  St.  Petersburg.  Monks  of  this  third 
degree  are  very  rare.  Different  from  Western  mona- 
chism,  priests  and  deacons  are  found  among  the  Rus- 
sian monks.  Very  many  enter  the  monasteries,  not 
for  inclination's  or  piety's  sake,  but  simply  to  gain 
clerical  influence  and  position.  For  the  monies,  al- 
though their  learning  is  small,  are  looked  up  to  as  of 
superior  education,  and  the  monastery  is  therefore  the 
only  road  in  Russia  to  important  clerical  positions. 

The  income  of  the  monasteries,  which  often  was  enor- 
mous, was  at  first  under  the  care  of  the  archimandrite. 
His  administration,  however,  was  subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  bishop.    Ivan  IV  Vasilivitch  was  the  first 
regent  who  seized  the  property  of  the  monasteries  at 
Novgorod  in  1500.    Peter  the  Great  obliged  the  mon- 
asteries to  take  care  of  the  invalids  and  poor.    The 
empress  Catharine  I  deprived  the  archimandrites  of 
their  ancient  rights,  and  put  the  administration  of 
monastic  goods  into  the  hands  of  a  special  committee 
(1725).    This  committee  was  subsequently  abolished 
(1742),  and  the  empress  Elizabeth  transferred  the  ad- 
ministration of  monastic  incomes  to  the  holy  synod. 
In  1762  Peter  III  tried  to  secularize  all  convents  and 
monasteries ;  but  the  plan  was  not  executed  until  1764, 
when  Catharine  II  secularized  all  monasteries  with 
their  pecuniary  income  and  vassals,  and  thereby  se- 
cured to  the  crown  more  than  900,000  peasants  and 
enormous  riches.    The  Russian  monasteries  at  present 
are  most  of  them  very  poor,  and  the  monks  live  in 
apostolical  poverty  and  simplicity.    But  though  this 
be  the  rule,  there  are  some  remarkable  exceptions. 
The  St.  Petersburg  Gazette,  late  in  1871,  furnished  some 
interesting  statistics  as  to  the  revenues  of  the  most  im- 
portant monasteries  in  Russia,  from  which  it  is  clearly 
apparent  that  some  of  the  monasteries  of  Russia  are 
well  provided  for  in  a  temporal  sense.     The  Gaxette 
says  tliat  the  receipts  of  the  priors  of  the  monasteries 
of  the  first  class  (lanras)  vary  from  40,000  to  60,000 
rubles  (£5000  to  £7500),  and  of  the  other  priors  ftom 
1000  to  10,000  rubles.     The  income  of  the  monastery 
of  Troilzki-Sergiev,  near  Moscow,  which  formerly  con- 
tained about  100,000  persons,  now  amounts  to  500,000 
rubles  (£62,500).    That  of  the  Kief  monastery  is  even 
greater,  as  it  derives  a  considerable  profit  from  the  sale 
of  wax-lights.    The  Alexander-Nevski  monastery  at 
St  Petersbuig  has  a  special  source  of  revenue,  besides 
its  ordinary  one,  in  the  shape  of  a  share  of  all  the  com 
imported  into  the  capital.    How  large  this  revenue  is 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  short  time  ago 
the  city  wished  to  compound  for  it  by  a  yearly  pay- 
ment of  a  million  rubles,  and  that  the  monastery  de- 
clined the  offer.     Next  to  the  monasteries  of  the  first 
class,  the  largest  revenue  possessed  by  a  monastery  in 
Russia  is  that  of  the  Iversk  chapel  in  Moscow  (a  branch 
of  the  Perevinsk  monastery),  whose  yearly  receipts 
are  calculated  on  an  average  at  100,000  rubles.    In 
the  ecclesiastical  district  of  Novgorod  the  wealthiest 
monastery  is  that  of  Yurie v,  whose  bare  capital  alone 
is  said  to  amount  to  740,821  rubles. 

The  monasteries  have  really  been  a  great  help  and 
advantage  to  the  Russian  nation,  as  all  its  bishops, 
artists,  and  scholars  were  educated  in  them.  No 
schools  or  educational  institutions  were  to  be  found 
outside  of  them  until  very  recently.  Their  mission  in 
Russian  history  was  peculiar.  Not  only  were  they 
the  nurseries  of  Christianity,  transplanting  with  great 
struggles  and  dangers  the  benevolent  doctrines  of 
Christ  among  the  heathen  of  the  steppes  and  mountains, 
bat,  like  the  convent  of  Sinai  and  the  convents  of 
Greece,  they  are  the  refuges  of  national  life,  or  **  the 
monuments  of  victories  won  for  an  oppressed  popula- 
tion against  invaders  and  conquerors." 
8.  Hussian  nunneries  existed  in  a  veiy  eariy  period  of 


that  Church.  The  nuns  are  either  virgins  or 
They  adopt  the  rules  of  St.  Basil.  They  moitly  live 
together  in  a  convent  under  the  control  of  a  heg1lIDelu^ 
or  prioress,  elected  by  them.  Their  habit  is  a  long 
black  woollen  dress,  made  after  the  Oriental  fisahioiL,  a 
long  black  tunic  or  mantle,  and  a  black  veil.  Fonur- 
ly  monies  and  nuns  sometimes  lived  together  in  the 
same  monastery ;  but  as  this  gave  rise  to  great  immo- 
rality and  disorder,  it  was  sti^ctly  prohibited  by  the 
council  in  1508. 

4.  MonoMtery  of  Troitxa. — ^There  is  no  more  celdifat- 
ed  monastery  in  Russia  than  this  monaatery  of  Traita 
(i.  e.  the  Holy  Trinity).  It  was  founded  A.D.  1838, 
when  during  the  Tartar  dominion  the  dei^  showed 
themselves  the  deliverers  of  their  country.  Abott 
sixty  miles  from  Moscow,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  forest, 
rises  the  immense  pile  of  the  ancient  convent.  like 
the  Kremlin,  it  combines  the  various  instHntions  of 
monaster}',  university,  palace,  cathedral,  and  chnrcba, 
planted  within  a  cireuit  of  walls.  Hither  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire  stream  innumerable  pilgrims.  No 
emperor  comes  to  Moscow  wiUiout  paying  his  devo> 
tions  there.  The  office  of  archimandrite,  or  abbot,  of  it 
is  so  high  that  for  many  years  it  has  never  been  given 
to  any  one  but  a  metropolitan  of  Moscow ;  and  the 
actual  chief,  the  hegumen,  is  one  of  the  highest  digni- 
taries of  Russia. 

The  founder  of  it  was  St.  Sergins  (A.D.  iai5-1893X 
whose  career  is  encircled  with  a  halo  of  legend.  TVhoi 
the  heart  of  the  grand-duke  Demetrins  frdled  in  his 
advance  against  the  Tartars,  it  was  the  remonstrsnce, 
the  blessing,  and  the  prayers  of  Sergius  that  snppofted 
him  to  the  field  of  battle  on  the  Don  (1880).  No  his- 
torical picture  or  sculpture  in  Russia  is  more  ftieqaent 
than  that  which  represents  the  youthful  warrior  receiv- 
ing the  benediction  of  the  aged  hermit. 

See  Herzog,  ReaUEncykhp,  ix,  675  sq. ;  Aschbtch, 
Kirchen^Lexikon,  iv,  251 ;  Stanley,  Eastern  Chirdk,  pu 
440  sq. ;  King,  Grede  Chwrch  in  Russia,  p.  24  sq. ;  Moo- 
ravieff.  History  of  the  Hussion  Ckurek,  trans,  hy  Black- 
more  (Oxford,  1842) ;  Fletcher,  Russian  ComsnonweoUk; 
Curzon,  A  ncient  Monasteries  of  the  East ;  Eckhart,  J/oc^ 
em  Russia  (Lond.  1870,  8vo),  p.  210  sq. ;  Dixon,  Fne 
Russia  (N.  Y.  1870, 12mo),  p.  29  et  al. ;  Montalembert, 
Mottks  of  the  West,  i,  88-188.    (R.  S.  R.) 

Monlezun,  Jean-Justin,  a  Swiss  ecdesiastic  ai^ 
historian,  was  bom  at  Saramon,  near  Auch,  in  1800. 
He  studied  at  the  College  of  Aire,  consecrated  his  first 
labors  to  the  instruction  of  youth  destined  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  altar,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the 
parish  of  Castelnau  d*Arbieu,  near  Lictoure,  and  in  18S3 
to  that  of  Barran  (canton  of  Auch).  The  archbishop 
of  Auch  appointed  him  in  1847  titular  canon  of  his  met- 
ropolitan see.  He  died  in  1859.  Besides  numerous 
articles  published  in  different  journals  and  historical 
collections,  Monlezun  vrrote,  Bistoire  de  la  Gasooynt, 
depuis  les  temps  Us  plus  readis  jusqu^a  nos  jours  (Aodi, 
1846-50, 7  vols.  8vo) ;  this  begins  with  the  Sd  ceotuy 
before  the  Christian  sera,  and  closes  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century : — VEgUse  angitique,  ou  ffistoire  de  VEgUse 
de  Notre^Dame  du  Pug,  et  des  itahUssements  rtUgieux 
qui  Ventourent  (Clermont,  1854,  18mo) : — Notice  ktsto- 
rique  sur  la  tfille  de  Mirande  (1856,  8vo) : — Vie  de$ 
saints  EvSques  de  la  meiropole  d'AuA  (I^7»  8vo)«~ 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Monmorel,  Charles  lb  Boubo  de,  a  French 
preacher,  was  bom  at  PontF-Audemar  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  In  1697  he  became  almoner  to 
the  duchess  of  Bourgogne,  and  was  provided  with  the 
abbey  of  Lannoy,  in  Flanders,  by  the  influence  of  lia- 
dame  de  Maintenon.  He  died  in  1719,  and  left  a  high- 
ly esteemed  collection  of  BomeUes  sur  les  hremgSes  des 
dimanches,  sur  la  passion,  sur  ks  mgsteres,  et  sur  tmu  ks 
jours  du  carSme  (Paris,  1698,  10  vols.  12mo).  The 
method  he  follows  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  ftthen 
of  the  Church,  who  famiUariy  exj^ain  the  Holy  Script- 
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ores:  he  ptnphnses  all  the  verses,  one  after  the  other, 
draws  ffom  eibch  some  moral,  and  employs  a  simple  and 
preciae  style. —  DieU  portattf  des  Pridicaieitrtj  s.  v.; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v. 

Momiioiith,  Jaxks,  Duhe  of,  reputed  natural  son 
of  king  Charles  U  of  England,  deserves  a  place  here  for 
the  part  he  had  in  the  agitation  provoked  by  the  Rom- 
ish Titus  Oates  plot,  and  for  his  relation  to  the  Scotch 
Oovenanters.  He  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  in  1649,  and 
was  brought  to  England  by  his  mother,  Lucy  Walters, 
in  1606,  during  the  Commonwealth.  They  were  both 
imprisoned  for  a  time,  but  finally  James  was  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  a  nobleman,  and  on  the  Restoration  was 
handsomely  provided  for  by  the  court.  He  had  scarcely 
completed  his  sixteenth  year  when  he  was  married  to  a 
woman  selected  for  him  at  court,  and  was  then  created 
duke  of  Monmouth.  About  1670  he  was  put  forward 
by  lord  Shaftesbur)*  as  the  crown  rival  of  the  duke  of 
York  (later  James  II,  q.  v.),  aud  during  the  revelations 
of  the  lltus  Oates  plot  (1678),  when  the  feeling  against 
Bomanists  and  all  who  favored  them  ran  high,  public 
opinion  was  so  decidedly  in  his  favor,  and  so  indignant 
against  the  duke  of  York,  that  the  latter  was  compelled 
to  quit  the  kingdom ;  aud  a  bill  was  brought  forward 
by  Parliament  for  excluding  the  duke  of  York  from  the 
suooessioo;  but  Charies  suddenly  dissolved  it,  and  a 
document  was  at  the  same  time  issued  by  the  king,  sol- 
emnly dedaring  that  he  had  never  been  married  to 
Locv  Walters.  Monmouth  himself  was  sent  into  Soot- 
land  in  1679  to  quell  the  rebellion.  He  defeated  the 
Covenanters  at  Both  well  Bridge;  but  his  humanity  to 
the  fleeing  and  wounded  was  so  conspicuous,  and  his 
recommendations  to  pardon  the  prisoners  were  so  ur- 
gent, as  to  bring  upon  him  the  violent  censures  of  the 
king  and  of  lAuderdale.  He  thus  became  the  idol  of  the 
En^h  Nonconformists.  The  return  of  the  duke  of 
York  and  the  exile  of  Monmouth  having  followed,  the 
latter  went  to  Holland,  and  allied  himself  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Nonconformist  party,  exiled  like  himself;  and 
when  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  London,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  such  demonstrations  of  joy  that  Monmouth 
felt  that  he  was  the  people's  choice.  In  1680  he  made 
a  semi-royal  progress  through  the  west  of  England, 
with  the  design,  probably,  of  courting  the  Nonconfor- 
mists, who  were  more  numerous  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  except  London  and  Essex.  In 
1682  he  traversed  some  of  the  northern  counties.  The 
king  and  his  brother  were  alarmed;  and  Monmouth 
was  arreated  at  Stafford,  and  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace.  He  meanly  confessed  his  participation  in  the 
Rye-House  plot,  accusing  himself  and  others  of  a  design 
to  seixe  the  king's  person,  and  subvert  his  government 
The  king  pardoned  him,  on  bis  solemn  promise  to  be  a 
loyal  subject  to  the  duke  of  York,  in  case  the  latter 
should  survive  the  king.  In  1684  Monmouth  fled  to 
Antwerp,  and  remained  abroad  until  the  death  of  the 
king,  when  he  embarked  for  England,  landed  (June  11, 
1685)  at  Lyme-Regis,  and  issued  a  manifesto  declaring 
James  to  be  a  murderer  and  usurper,  charging  him  with 
introducing  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  and  asserting 
his  own  legitimacy  and  right  by  blood  to  be  king  of 
England.  He  was  received  with  great  acclamations 
at  Taunton,  where  he  was  proclaimed  as  king.  At 
Frome  he  heard  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Argyll  who, 
at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  exiles,  had  attempted  to 
raise  an  insurrection  in  Scotland.  Money  and  men  were 
now  abundant;  but  arms  were  lacking,  and  thousands 
went  home  for  want  of  them.  On  July  5  he  was  per- 
suaded, with  only  2500  foot  and  600  horse,  to  attack  the 
king's  forces,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  eari  of 
Feversham,  were  encamped  at  Sedgemoor,  near  Bridge- 
water.  Monmouth  lost  ground,  and,  having  himself 
set  a  cowardly  example  of  flight,  his  troops  were 
ilaaghtered  like  sheep.  About  300  of  his  followers  fell 
in  the  battle ;  but  1000  were  massacred  in  the  pursuit 
3£onmouth  was  found  concealed  in  a  ditch,  and  was 
brought  to  London.    He  made  the  most  humiliating 


submissions,  and  obtained  a  personal  interview  with 
James.  "He  dung,"  says  Macaulay,  "in  agonies  of 
sup{dication  round  the  knees  of  the  stem  uncle  he  had 
wronged,  and  tasted  a  bitterness  worse  than  that  of 
death,  the  bitterness  of  knowing  that  he  had  humbled 
himself  in  vain."  Even  his  prayer  for  "  one  day  more," 
that  he  might  "go  out  of  the  world  as  a  Christian 
ought,"  was  brutally  refused.  On  July  15  he  was 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill ; 
the  executioner  performing  his  office  so  unskilfully  that 
five  blows  were  struck  before  the  head  was  severed.  See 
Robert,  Life  ofDvkt  of  Monmouth  (1844);  the  histories 
of , Macaulay,  Hume,  and  Lingard;  Stoughton,  Ecdes, 
HitL  tince  the  Bestortttioit ;  Chambers,  Cydop,  a.  v. ;  and 
the  article  James  U  in  this  Cyc^opoclta.    (J.  H.W.) 

Monnard,  Charles,  a  noted  Swiss  literary  char- 
acter, deserves  our  attention  specially  on  account  of  bis 
humanitarian  struggles  in  Switzerland.  He  was  bom 
at  Beme  in  1790,  and  was  educated  first  at  the  academy 
in  Lausanne,  and  then  at  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  the  truly  great,  though  himself  a  youth. 
In  1817  he  returned  to  Lausanne,  to  become  professor  of 
French  literature,  and  quickly  rose  to  distinction  for  his 
great  erudition,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  ap- 
proached his  subject.  He  had  taken  orders,  expecting 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  Church,  but,  turned  aside  by 
this  appointment,  he  now  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to 
the  Btudv  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law.  That  Mon- 
nard  largely  profited  by  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 
was  manifest  shortly  after,  when  the  obnoxious  law 
passed.  May  80,  1824,  depriving  men  of  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  intended,  of 
course,  mainly  to  stay  the  inroads  which  new  Protestant 
doctrines  were  making  in  Switzerland,  particularly  those 
of  the  Momiers  (q.  v.).  Montuurd  came  forward  as  a  de- 
fender of  religious  liberty,  and  declared  the  law  uncon- 
sdtutionaL  He  enjoyed  at  this  time  the  intimate  as- 
sociation of  the  learned  Swiss  divine,  Alexandre  Ro- 
dolphe  Vinet  (q.  v.),  and  brought  out  for  this  friend  the 
treatises  De  la  Uberti  des  culta  (1826),  and  Observations 
sur  les  sectaires  (1829).  This  action  resulted  in  Mon- 
nard's  suspension  from  his  professorship  and  removal  to 
Geneva,  where,  however,  he  soon  found  as  warm  friends 
as  he  had  left  at  Lausanne,  both  among  the  leamed  and 
those  seeking  knowledge.  Political  changes  finally 
permitted  his  return  to  Canton  Vand,  and  he  was  pub> 
lidy  honored,  and  called  to  fill  several  civic  offices. 
After  the  revolution  of  1845,  Monnard  retired  altogether 
fh>m  political  life.  It  was  supposed  by  his  friends  that 
he  would  now  enter  the  Church ;  but  he,  having  found 
that  much  ill-feeling  still  existed  against  him  among 
the  clergy  for  the  position  he  had  taken  in  behalf  of  the 
Momiers,  finally  resolved  to  quit  Switzerland,  and  ac- 
cepted a  chair  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  whicR  he 
held  until  his  death,  Jan.  12, 1865.  See  Journal  de  Ge- 
nkve,  Jan.  18, 1865 ;  A ugsburger  AUgememe  ZeUung,  Feb. 
1865.    (J.H.W.) 

Monniotte,  Jban-Fean90is,  a  French  Benedictine 
monk,  was  bom  at  Besan^n  in  1728.  He  early  entered 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  subsequently  taught 
philosophy  and  mathematics  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pr^  at  Paris.  After  the  suppression  of  his 
order,  he  withdrew  to  the  vilhige  of  Tigery,  near  Cor- 
beil,  where  he  died,  April  29, 1797.  He  was  the  editor  of 
the  Institutiones  Philosophia  of  Fran9oi8  Rivard  (Paris, 
1778  and  1780,  4  vols.  12mo).  It  is  an  erroneous  opin- 
ion which  Courbier  and  other  bibliographers  have  enter- 
tained that  Monniotte  should  be  considered  the  author 
of  L* Art  du  Facteur  d^Orffues,  published,  under  the 
name  of  Bedos  de  Celles,  in  the  Description  des  Arts  et 
MStiers  (1769, fol.).  See  FeUer,Z>fc<. Biog,  s. v. ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Monod,  Adolphe,  one  of  the  distinguished  divines 
of  this  century,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen  Jan.  21, 1802. 
He  belongs  to  a  family  to  which  France  is  indebted  for 
an  uncommonly  large  number  of  celebrated  clergy- 
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men.  His  father,  Jean  Monod,  who  was  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  bom  about  1760,  was  at  the  time  pastor 
uf  a  French  Protestant  church ;  but  in  1808,  having  re- 
ceived a  call  from  a  church  at  Paris,  he  removed  thither 
with  his  family,  and  there  enjoyed  much  distinction. 
He  was  president  of  the  Reformed  Consistoiy  until  1884, 
and  died  in  1886.  Adolphe  was  educated  at  the  Col- 
lege Bonaparte  at  Paris,  and  after  the  oomf^tion  of  his 
studies  there  he  pursued  a  oourse  in  theology  in  the 
University  of  Geneva,  where  he  remained  until  1824.  In 
1825  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  during  which  he  felt 
drawn  nearer  to  God,  and  decided  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  little  Protestant  congregation  of  Naples.  There 
he  remained  until  1827.  On  hia  return  he  was  appoint- 
ed pastor  of  Lyons ;  here,  however,  his  earnest  Christian 
exhortations  proved  distasteful  to  a  worldly  congre- 
gation, and  his  removal  was  asked  for  and  granted. 
Strengthened  and  encouraged  by  the  i^irit  of  the  Lord, 
he  now  continued  to  preach  and  to  teach.  The  Church 
of  the  state  was  locked  for  him.  His  congregation 
met  in  a  private  room,  which  was,  however,  soon  ex- 
changed for  a  spacious  chapel,  where  numerous  peo- 
ple were  fed  with  the  bread  of  eternal  life.  Thirty 
years  have  passed  since,  and  at  present  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Lyons  is  a  great  association,  with  four  pastors, 
many  evangelists,  and  eight  chapels.  The  government 
— either  touched  by  the  religious  activity  of  Monod, 
or  wishing  to  make  good  the  vrrong  it  had  done  to  him 
— appointed  him  professor  of  theology  at  Montauban, 
where  he  remained  eleven  years.  During  thb  time  he 
held  prayer-meetings  every  Sunday,  and  in  the  vaca- 
tions travelled  in  Southern  France  to  preach  and  to  in- 
struct. '  Wherever  he  appeared,  multitudes  of  people 
followed  him,  attracted  by  the  spiritual  power  of  his 
orations.  In  1847  the  Consbtory  of  Paris  appointed 
him  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  there,  the  govern- 
ment confirming  the  selection  and  he  accepting.  He 
labored  there  with  remarkable  success  for  seven  years. 
The  churches  where  he  preached,  especially  the  large 
Oratoire,  were  filled  every  Sunday  by  pious  people.  In 
the  smaller  room  of  the  Oratoire  he  gave  Bible-lessons 
every  Sunday ;  and  a  great  many  of  his  hearers,  sur- 
prised by  his  beautiful,  practical  remarks  on  the  Word  of 
God,  by  his  great  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by 
his  spiritual  experience,  preferred  the  Bible-lessons  to 
his  greater  sermons.  In  1856  he  was  suddenly  stricken 
down  by  disease ;  but,  with  bis  Christian  resignation, 
he  acknowledged  in  sickness  also  the  voice  of  God  to 
his  servant — "Lo,  I  come  quickly.**  The  physicians 
pronounced  his  disease  incurable ;  Monod  quietly  heard 
the  announcement,  and  prepared  himself  for  departure 
to  his  Master.  His  faith  grew  stronger  daily ;  not  only 
a  full  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  but  a  great  joy 
filled  hb  soul  even  in  hb  greatest  pain.  Every  Sunday, 
in  the  afternoon,  his  friends  gathered  around  his  bed. 
One  of  them  read  the  Scriptures,  preached,  and  prayed ; 
after  this  he  himself  began  to  speak  to  them,  teaching 
them,  and  bearing  testimony  to  the  Word  of  God.  Never 
were  hb  words  so  impressive  as  just  before  his  death, 
occurring  April  6, 1856,  which  was  Sunday,  while  in  all 
the  churches  of  Paris  prayers  were  ascending  to  the 
throne  cf  God  for  hb  recovery,  the  Protestant  Church 
of  France  fairly  trembling  under  the  great  loss  that 
was  befalling  it. 

Adolphe  Monod  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence,  a  kind,  sympathizing  heart,  and  a  lofty  im- 
agination. He  had  allied  to  these  a  great  taste  for  the 
beautiful,  and  a  mind  aspiring  after  Christian  perfection 
in  wisdom.  His  knowledge  of  the  German,  Englbh, 
and  Italian  languages  supplied  him  with  the  treasures 
of  the  literatures  of  those  nations,  which  he  esteemed 
very  much.  Concerning  his  theological  knowledge,  his 
earlier  studies  might  have  been  imperfect ;  but  this  im- 
perfection was  afterwards  fully  repaired,  especially  in 
the  eleven  years  of  his  professorship.  The  Bible,  which 
he  daily  read  in  the  original  languages,  was  the  foun- 
taiA  from  which  he  drew  most  of  hb  theological  knowl- 


edge. Hb  Christian  character  was  the  foondarioa  of 
hb  activity  and  hb  oratorical  power.  Of  many  a  cde- 
brated  man  it  b  said,  **He  was  a  perfect  man;"  aU  these 
who  knew  Monod  say,  *^  He  was  a  perfect  Chrietiaa." 
Since  the  moment  when  hb  heart  was  touched  by  Jeaas, 
hb  whole  life  belonged  to  him.  He  saw  and  fi^  what 
he  believed,  and  so  he  preached  to  others.  Gifted  with 
so  many  talents  for  the  Christian  ministry,  be  proved  a 
perfect  model  as  a  preacher  of  the  GoepeL  One  princi- 
ple characterizes  all  hb  speeches — that  is,  to  save  ioB- 
mortal  soub  from  destruction.  Hb  noble  appeaiaDoe, 
kind  looks,  classic  style,  combined  with  the  pmest  pn>- 
nundation— hb  high  seriousness,  which  imprened  ev- 
ery hearer  that  hb  own  heart  was  deeply  toocbed  by 
the  feelings  which  he  wbhed  to  awaken  in  them— his 
humility  in  confessing  hb  own  doubts  and  straggle^  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  together  with  hb  bearen  die 
way  of  salvation  and  true  happmeas — all  these  qualities 
were  combined  for  the  one  purpose,  to  gain  souls  for  his 
Lord  Jesus  Christ 

The  literary  works  of  Addphe  Monod  are  few,  being 
mainly  sermons.  In  1830  he  publbbed  three  of  them, 
which  bear  evidence  of  hb  great  talent&  In  the  fint  of 
these  sermons  he  speaks  with  a  divine  power  about  the 
relation  of  error  and  sin  and  that  of  virtue  and  tmtk 
In  hb  second  and  third  sermons  he  treats  of  the  wretdi- 
edness  of  sin  and  the  great  mercy  of  God.  In  1844  be 
publbbed  a  volume  of  sermons,  the  first  of  which  {La 
criduliU  de  Viincridule)y  covering  68  pages,  is  conaideRd 
themostexcellent  apologetic  of  modem  days.  BefioR, 
as  after  hb  death,  many  other  sermons  of  hb  were  pob- 
lished ;  two  of  these  about  the  duties  of  Christian  wom- 
en {Lafemme\  and  five  about  the  apoetle  Paul,  are  es- 
pecially celebrated.  In  these  Monod  answers  tbe  ques- 
tion, often  heard,  "Why  has  the  preaching  id  the 
Gospel  so  little  success  in  our  century  in  comparison 
with  the  time  of  the  apostles?"  thus:  "^The  Woid  of 
God  b  as  living  and  powerful  now  as  then,  bat  oar  sia- 
ful  examine  in  life  b  the  cause  of  the  little  sooc^s  of 
our  preaching.  The  l{fe  of  the  ancient  Christians  was 
the  world-conquering  power  of  their  witness.  Restore 
that  life  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  she  will  be  able  to 
perform  wonders  as  of  old.**  The  apostle  Paol  was  to 
him  witness  of  thb  truth,  which  he  unfolded  in  five  ser- 
mons, entitled  The  Work  of  Paul,  Hu  ChritHamtyorhu 
Tears,  His  Conversion,  His  WeainesSy  and  kis  Exampk 
for  us.  In  the  days  of  his  sickness  Monod  gathered 
all  hb  writings.  Three  volumes  of  sermons  wen  pob- 
Ibhed  after  his  death,  namely,  two  volumes  containing 
those  preached  at  Lyons  and  at  Montauban,  and  a  third 
volume  containing  the  sermons  preached  at  Paris.  See 
Christian  Qu.  Oct.  1878,  p.  566;  New  -  EngHamd^r,  July, 
1873,  p.  594;  ^enxig,  RtaUEncyUopadiey  s.  v.;  Hase, 
Ck.  Hist,  p.  609 ;  Yapereau,  Diet,  des  Coatemporaimy 
S.V.     (J.H.W.) 

Monod,  Fr^dMc,  D.D.,  brother  of  the  above, 
and,  like  him,  celebrated  for  hb  great  attainments  as  a 
divine,  was  bom  at  Monnaz,  Canton  de  Taud,  Switacr- 
Und,  May  17, 1794.  He  entered  the  ministiy  in  1820* 
and  was  a  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Paris  until 
1849.  In  1824  he  began  the  publication  of  the  i4r- 
chi»es  du  Christianisme,  a  leading  organ  of  tbe  evangel- 
ical portion  of  French  Protestantism,  and  he  remained 
its  ^itor  while  he  lived.  At  the  time  of  tbe  French 
Revolution,  in  1848,  Frederic  Monod  was  tbe  leader  of 
a  movement  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  union  of  free  evangelical  churches.  The  original 
intention  of  the  movement  was  to  restore  the  synodical 
constitution  of  the  Reformed  State  Church,  and  to  re- 
adopt  a  rule  of  faith  which  would  exclude  tbe  Ratiooal- 
bts.  When  thb  attempt  failed,  Monod,  count  de  Gas- 
parin,  and  some  of  their  friends,  left  the  state  Choid) 
(1849)  and  organized  independent  congregations,  which 
soon  after  formed  the  **  Union  of  Evangelical  Free 
Churches.**  See  France.  Monod  was  constantly  re- 
elected president  of  the  different  synods,  and  always  re- 
mained one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  thb  new  denomioa- 
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don,  which,  although  small  in  oompariflon  with  the  two 
Protestant  state  churches  (the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
tbrmed),  contains  some  of  the  best  and  most  influential 
men  of  French  Protestantism — as  count  de  Gaspann, 
£.  de  Pressens^  and  pastor  Fisch,  who  attended  the  last 
general  session  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  in  New 
York  City  in  1873.  The  hope  of  bringing  over  the  ma- 
jority of  the  French  Protestants  to  the  evangelical  free 
churches  was  not  realized ;  but  the  existence,  spiritual- 
ity, and  prosperity  of  the  Free  Church  greatly  strength- 
ened the  evangelical  party  in  the  sti^e  Church,  which 
has  since  steadily  gained  in  influence,  and  appears  to 
be  at  present  in  undisputed  ascendencv.  (Comp.  Zfit- 
schri/iJurhistorischeTheoloffieliSbilVoAll.)  Mo- 
nod,  like  all  the  members  of  the  ftee  evangelical  church- 
es, was  an  ardent  admirer  of  American  institutions.  He, 
with  his  friends,  pointed  to  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  as  it  exists  here,  and  to  the  great  amount  of 
civil  liberty  which  Americans  are  enjoying,  as  model 
institotions  which  the  people  of  Europe,  and  especially 
of  France,  would  do  well  to  follow  as  much  as  lies  in 
their  power.  The  favorable  opinion  which  he  had  al- 
ways held  of  the  United  States  was  greatly  strength- 
ened by  a  journey  he  made  through  this  country  about 
1855.  AA^  the  outbreak  of  the  American  rebellion,  he 
showed  himself  one  of  the  warmest  European  friends  of 
the  Northern  cause.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  all 
the  demonstrations  which  the  Pft>te8tant  clergy  made 
in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  in  which  they  manifested  a 
greater  unanimity  than  the  Protestant  deigy  of  any 
other  ooontiy  in  the  worid.  Monod  was  himself  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  address — signed  by  the  great 
majority  of  Protestant  French  miolBters,  and  objected 
to  by  not  a  single  one — in  which  Protestant  France, 
through  her  clergy,  recorded  her  opinion  that  **  the  tri- 
umph of  the  rebellion  would  throw  back  for  a  century 
the  progress  of  Christian  civilization  and  of  humanity, 
would  cause  angels  in  heaven  to  weep,  and  would  re- 
joice dflsmons  in  hell;  would  throughout  the  world 
probably  raise  the  hopes  of  the  favorers  of  slavery  and 
the  slave-trade,  quite  ready  to  come  forth  at  the  first 
signal,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  even  in  our  refined  cities 
of  Europe;  would  give  a  sad  blow  to  the  work  of  evan- 
gelical missions;  and  what  a  terrible  responsibility 
would  it  impose  upon  the  Church  which  should  remain 
mote  while  witnessing  the  accomplbhment  of  this  tri- 
umph." The  address  b  noted  for  the  change  of  opinion 
it  wrought,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  England. 
Frederic  Monod  died  Dec  80, 1863,  mourned  not  only  by 
his  own  country,  but  by  the  Protestant  world,  which 
recognised  in  him  a  zealous  champion  of  the  evangelical 
cause  the  world  over.  He  was  so  busy  with  his  pen  for 
all  humanity  that  he  found  but  little  time  for  extensive 
composition.  Most  of  his  writings  are  embodied  in  the 
ArMves  which  he  edited.  He  published,  besides,  a 
few  pamphlets  and  several  of  his  sermons.  See  A  rehires 
du  CkrigiianismejJan.  1864 ;  and  Dr.  M<Clintock  hi  the 
N.  Y.  Meihodut,  Jan.  30, 1864.    (J.  H.  W.) 

BConod,  Jean.    See  Monod,  Adolphk. 

Monod,  Pierre,  a  learned  Savoyard  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Bonneville  in  1586.  He  entered  the  Order  of 
Jesuito  in  1603,  taught  belles-lettres  and  philosophy  in 
different  colleges  of  his  order,  and  finally  became  prin- 
cipal of  that  of  Turin.  Appointed  confessor  to  the 
duchess  Christine,  sister  of  Louis  XHI  of  France,  he 
exercised  much  influence  over  that  princess,  and  shared 
largely  in  the  direction  of  political  afbirs.  In  1686  he 
was  sent  to  Paris  to  reclaim  the  honors  of  royalty  for 
the  house  of  Savoy,  but  he  was  unable  to  obtain  an  in- 
terview with  Ricbdieu.  Irritated  by  having  his  de- 
mands eluded,  he  allied  himself  with  the  enemies  of  the 
nunistry,  especially  with  Canssin,  confessor  to  Louis 
Xm,  with  the  object  of  overthrowing  the  cardinal. 
Richdicai,  partly  divining  these  intrigues,  sent  Monod 
back  to  Turin,  when  the  latter  endeavored  to  withdraw 
Christine  from  the  French  alliance.    Then  the  cardinal 


attempted  to  remove  him  from  the  service  of  the  duch-- 
ess;  but  Monod  knew  how  to  preserve  his  authority 
over  her.  In  1640  he  was  arrested  by  the  order  of 
Richelieu,  imprisoned  first  at  Pignerol,  and  subsequently 
at  Cun^  but  found  means  of  escaping ;  and  was  finally 
retaken  and  transferred  to  Miolans,  where,  in  spite  of 
the  interposition  of  the  pope,  he  remained  until  his 
death,  March  31, 1644.  He  is  the  author  of  Recherchea 
hUtoriques  sur  Ui  cUliancet  de  Frcmce  et  de  Savoie  (Ly- 
ons, 1621,  AU}):^Amedeus p€u;yieust  tea  de  EMffenii  IV 
et  Amedei  Sabaudia  ducts,  in  sua  obedientia  FeUcis  V 
nuncupatiy  controversiis  (Turin,  1624,  4to ;  Paris,  1626, 
8vo) ;  reproduced  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  An-' 
nales  of  Baronius : — Apoiogie  pour  la  Mcnson  de  Savoie 
contre  les  scandtdeuses  invectives  de  la  Premiere  et  Se- 
conde  Savoysienne  (Chambery,  1681,  4to) ;  followed  by 
a  Second  Apoloffie,  which,  translated  into  Italian  by  the 
author,  appeared  at  Turin  (1632,  4U>)  i—Trattaio  del 
titolo  regU)  dovuto  alia  casa  di  Savoy  a,  con  un  ristretto 
delle  revobttioni  del  Reame  di  C^pri  e  ragioni  deUa  casa 
di  Savoya  sopra  di  esso  (Turin,  1683,  fol) ;  this  work, 
published  at  the  same  time  in  lAtin,  was  the  cause  of  a 
quarrel  between  Savoy  and  Venice;  it  was  attacked 
with  violence  by  Graswinckel: — //  Capricomo  ossia 
rOroscopo  SAugusto  Cesare  (Turin,  1683,  8vo);  ficti- 
tious : — Extirpation  de  CHirisie,  ou  declaration  des  mO" 
tifa  que  le  roi  de  France  a  cPabandonner  la  protection  de 
Genive;  the  second  part  remains  unedited,  as  well  as 
the  foUowing  works,  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  univo^ty 
library  of  Turin : — Anncdes  ecdesiastici  et  dcHes  Sabau- 
dim  ;  Vita  B,  Margaritoi  Sabaudice,  tnarchionisste  Mon^ 
tiqferrati;  etc  See  Roeetti,  Scriptores  PedemontO,  p. 
470;  RicheUeu,  Memoires,  vol  x;  Le  Yasser,  Hist^  de 
/A>uis  XIII;  Botta,  Hist.  <f /tolie.— Hoefer,  Nouo.  Biog. 
Genirale,  s.  v. 

Monogamy.    See  Mabbiaob. 

Monogram  (Greek  hovoq,  single,  and  ypdftfia,  let- 
ter), a  character  composed  of  two  or  more  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  often  interlaced  with  other  lines,  and  used  as 
a  cipher  or  abbreviation  of  a  name,  is  found  to'be  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  annals  of  early  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
eariy  Church  from  the  heathen  nations. 

I.  The  use  of  monograms  began  at  a  very  early  date. 
They  are  found  on  Greek  coins,  medals,  and  seals,  and 
are  particularly  numerous  on  the  coins  of  Macedonia 
and  Sicily.  Both  on  coins  and  in  MSS.  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  represent  the  names  of  states  and  cities  by  mono- 
grams, of  which  above  500  are  known,  but  some  have 
not  been  deciphered.  Monograms  occur  on  the  family 
coins  of  Rome,  but  not  on  the  coins  of  the  earlier  Roman 
emperors.  Constantine  placed  on  his  coins  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Christian  monograms,  which  is  to  be  traced 
in  the  recesses  of  the  catacombs,  composed  of  the  first 
and  second  letters  of  XPunoc  (Christus),  a  monogram 
which  also  appeared  on  the  Labarum,  and  was  contin- 
ued on  the  coins  of  the  succeeding  emperors  of  the  East 
down  to  Alexander  Comnenus  and  Theodore  Lascaris. 
We  often  find  it  combined  with  the  first  and  last  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  (Rev.  i,  8).  Another  well-knovm 
monogram  is  that  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  IHS,  from  the 
first  three  letters  of  'IHSovc*  (See  below,  Monogram 
of  Christ)  Popes,  emperors,  and  kings,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  were  in  the  practice  of  using  a  monogram, 
frequently  replacing  by  it  their  signatures.  Painters 
and  printers  used  it ;  and,  unintentionally  on  the  part 
of  its  authors,  the  monogram  has  Afequently  served  in 
modem  times  to  determine  the  age  of  a  MS.,  and  even 
of  early  printed  works.  Sec  Home,  Introduction  to  Bib^ 
liograpky,  voL  ii ;  Brulliot,  Diet,  des  Monogrammes  (Mu- 
nich, 18S2-M),  See  also  Iconoorapht;  Illumina- 
tion, Art  of. 

IL  Monogram  of  Christy— The  sign  used  to  represent 
the  name  of  Christ.  This  name  is  usually  given  to  the 
combination  of  the  first  two  letters  forming  his  name  in 
Greek;  but  there  is  also  a  monogram  of  the  name  of 
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Jesus,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  end  of  both  names 
together.    We  will  examine  them  successively. 

(1)  For  the  name  of  Chritt,  The  monogram  used  in 
the  primitive  Church  is  communicated  to  us  by  the  an- 
cient ecclesiastical  writers,  and  also  by  the  numerous 
Christian  monuments  of  that  period  which  are  still  ex- 
tant We  find  it  generally  formed  by  one  of  the  two 
combinations  of  the  letters  XP,  the  P  being  set  inside 
of  the  X,  which  latter  is  either  an  erect  X  or  reversed, 
giving  the  forms  ^  and  f.  The  first  is  the  form  de- 
scribed by  Eusebius  {Vita  Cotutant,  i,  81)  and  Paulinus 
of  Nola  (Poem,  xix,  de  FeUc,  Nat,  xi,  r.  Orig,  Opp,  ed. 
Muret.  p.  481) ;  the  other  is  described  by  Lactantius  (De 
mort.  persecut,  c  44),  for  we  can  hardly  make  out  his 
expression  concerning  the  trangversa  X,  the  point  of 

which  is  bent,  to  signify  anything  else  than  the  -^,  the 
upright  part  of  which  is  made  into  a  P.  These  two 
forms  give  rise  to  two  others,  by  merely  turning  the  P 
the  other  way,  thus,  ^  and  ^.  There  are  also  in- 
stances of  other  less  usual  combinations.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  various  forms,  see,  besides  the  special 
works  on  the  monograms  of  Christ,  Mamachi,  Orip,  et 
antiq,  Christ,  liii,  62  sq. ;  MUnter,  Sitmbilder,  pt  v,  p.  84- 
87 ;  Didron,  Ictmogr,  Chrit,  p.  401  sq. ;  Letronne,  Exam, 
archioL  de  deux  quest,  sur  la  croix  ans^  igypt^  (Mim, 
de  PA  cad,  des  Inscript,  vol  xvi,  pt.  ii,  p.  284) ;  Twining, 
Symbols  and  EmblemSy  pt.  i,  iii,  iv.  If  we  now  inquire 
into  the  further  signiiScance  of  these  two  forms  of  the 
monogram,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  contain  some 
further  meaning  of  importance,  we  roust  first  consider 
whether  it  is  indeed  alwajrs  a  distinctive  mark  of  Chris- 
tian monuments.  Here  we  find  that  the  form  ]^  is  ex- 
clusively used  by  Christians,  and  is  the  sign  of  the  name 
of  Christ.  Yet  it  must  be  observed  that  it  closely  re- 
sembles the  Egyptian  hooped  cross,  f ,  the  symbol  of 
life,  which  is  often  represented  in  the  hand  of  the  Egyp- 
tian deities,  and  then,  in  consequence  of  little  irregular- 
ities on  both  sides,  the  two  monograms  happen  some- 
times to  be  exactly  alike ;  even  the  £g}'ptiau  Christians 
sometimes  used  the  Egyptian  sign  for  that  of  the  cross 
(see  Letronne,  Exam,  archioU  in  Mimoires  de  VAcad, 
des  Inscript,  xvi,  285  sq.).  The  other  form,  j^,  a  com- 
bination of  XP,  is  essentially  of  heathen  origin.  We 
find  it  on  Greek  money  greatly  anterior  to  Christ,  name- 
ly, on  the  Attic  tetradrachma  (Eckhel,  Doctr,  numm.  ii, 
210),  as  also  on  the  coins  of  PtolemsBus,  a  specimen  of 
which,  with  the  head  of  Zeus  Ammon  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  an  eagle  holding  the  monogram  ^ 
in  his  daws,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  coins  at 
Berlin  (No.  428).  It  is  also  found  in  an  inscription  on 
a  monument  erected  to  Isis,  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  KC. 
187-8  (see  Bockh,  Corp,  Inscr,  Gr.  n.  4718,  b).  At  the 
same  time  such  heathen  monuments  are  very  scarce; 
and  where  the  sign  is  found  on  tombs,  it  may  generally 
be  taken  for  granted  that  it  b  there  as  the  Christian 
emblem.  In  after-times  the  signification  of  this  sign 
was  altered,  especially  among  the  Greek  writers,  where 
we  seldom  find  ^  used  to  designate  CHirist    It  most 

generally  stands  for  Xpv(r6(7ro/ioc,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion IloXh  llo\vxp6vioQ ;  it  is  also  used  as  an  abbrevi- 
ation for  xpv<r€ov  (see  Montfaucon,  Paleogr,  Gr,  p.  844). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Greek  calendar,  since  the 
11th  century,  ^  v&ffxo.  is  used  for  Xpttrriaviav  vd" 
axdf  in  opposition  to  vofAuebv  vatrxa  (see  Piper,  KarVs 
des  Grossen  Kalendarium  u,  Ostertqfel,  p.  180  sq.).  It 
has  long  been  a  much  controverted  point  to  know 
whether  this  monogram  were  introduced  only  by  the 
emperor  Constantine,  or  whether  it  were  in  use  anterior 
to  his  reign.  It  seems,  however,  pretty  much  established 
that  the  monuments  which  have  been  referred  to  in  or- 
der to  prove  its  greater  antiquity  are  either  i^urious  or 
doubtful  (see  Mamachi,  Orig,  et  antiq,  Christ,  c  i,  p.  54, 
n.  8);  and  the  oldest  monument  of  ascertained  date 
whidi  bears  it  is  a  grave-stone  at  Rome  of  the  year 


881,  where  the  monogram  ]j^  stands  between  branches 
of  palm,  and  preceded  by  the  words  IN  SIGNO,  wliidi 
recall  the  apparition  of  Constantine  (Piper,  U^ter  dea 
Christlichen  BilderkreiSf  p.  4,  65,  with  a  plate,  fig;  1). 
Yet  another  inscription,  lately  discovered  in  the  cata- 
combs of  MeloB,  and  containing  the  monognun,  is  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  2d  century  (see  Boae,  Jm- 
script.  Gr,  med,  fasc  iii,  n.  246,  b,  p.  8).  It  is  further 
probable  that,  since  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  2d  century 
the  first  two  letters  of  the  name  of  Jesus  were  abeadr 

« 

used  in  that  manner,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the 
same  was  already  done  also  with  the  name  of  CHirist: 
and  also  that,  from  the  moment  Constantine  wished  to 
adopt  a  general  sign,  he  would  more  likely  have  adopted 
one  previously  in  use  than  invented  a  new  cme.  After 
Constantine  it  became  very  numerous  in  private  roono- 
ments,  and  especially  on  the  graves,  and  that  in  most 
Christian  countries.  In  Germany  we  find  many  such 
inscriptions,  with  either  the  ^  or  the  jp,  at  Treves 
(Hersch,  Ceniralmuseum^  pt.  iii,  Nos.  56,  61 ;  Le  Blant, 
Inscrip,  Chret.  de  la  Gaule,  voL  i,  No.  280,  244),  and  at 
Cok)gne  (Hersch, p.  i,  No.  95,96 ;  Le  Blant^ voL  i,  Na355, 
859).  They  are  also  found  on  things  deposited  in  the 
graves,  as,  for  instance,  on  lamps  and  glass  vessds, 
and,  finaUy,  on  things  used  in  daily  life,  as  on  stooes, 
rings,  etc  (D*Agincourt,  Scult.  pL  ix,  fig.  1, 24).  Under 
Constantine  the  Great  the  monogram  came  to  be  uied 
on  public  monuments.  He  caused  it  to  be  inscribed  oo 
the  Labamm  (q.  v.),  doubtless  in  the  fonn  ^^  (EiBe> 
bins,  Vit,  Constant,  i,  28,  speaks  only  cf  the  croeB;  but 
the  cross  seen  by  Constantine  was  this  very  m<mogra]D), 
as  also  on  his  helmet,  and  on  the  shields  of  his  scddieis. 
His  vision  is  recalled  in  the  Labamm  by  the  mem- 
gram  in  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  who  is  crowned  by  vic- 
tory, and  by  the  legend  hoc  signo  victor  eris  on  the 
coins  of  his  son  Constantius,  and  of  the  contemponiy 
Yetranius  (850)  and  Gallus  (851-854).  Of  bis  own  reign 
there  is  a  <^ebrated  coin  with  the  monogram  of  the  Lt- 
barum,  placed  on  and  piercing  a  snake,  with  the  legend 
APES  PUBLICA  (Eckhd,  Doctr,  numm,  viii,  p.  88).  Coins 
show  it  also  on  the  helmet  of  Constantine,  and  on  the 
shield  of  the  emperor  Majorianus  (457-461 ).  In  the  coins 
of  the  Eastern  Roman  empire,  the  monogram  in  its  tvo 
principal  forms  is  quite  common  until  the  time  of  Jtti- 
tinian  I,  with  an  interruption  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Julian.  Under  Justinian  (f  565)  the  sign  of  the 
cross  took  the  place  of  the  monogram.  Soon  after  Con- 
stantine, in  the  second  half  of  the  4th  century,  we  find 
it  placed  on  buildings.  The  oldest  monogram  of  that 
kind  of  which  the  date  is  known  is  an  inscription  of  the 
year  877  at  Sitten,  in  Switzerland,  probably  by  the 
praetor  of  that  place,  and  relating  his  restoration  ij  the 
praetor  Pontius  (Momiesse,  Inscript.  Ilehet.  Lot,  pL  S, 
No.  10 ;  Le  Blant,  Inscript,  Chrit,  p.  496,  pL  88,  Na  ©1 ; 
Gelpke,  Kirchengesch,  d,  Sckweiz,  pt.  i,  p.  86  sq.).  It 
was  especially  used  in  Church  architecture.  The  oldest, 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  is  to  be  found  in  the  mo- 
saic of  S.  Constantia  at  Bome,  where  it  is  od  a  roll  in 
the  hand  of  Christ.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  espe- 
cially placed  on  the  top  of  the  pulpit,  as  in  the  churches 
of  S.  Franceses  Bomana  and  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  at 
Bome,  both  built  4n  the  18th  oentuiy.  In  the  Lateran 
it  is  placed  in  the  gable  end,  according  to  the  ordm 
given  by  Clement  XII  in  1785.  This  monogram,  in 
funereal  inscriptions,  where  it  occurs  at  the  beginning,  in 
the  middle,  and  at  the  end,  may  be  considered  in  gen- 
eral as  confessing  Christ.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  con- 
nection with  other  words,  but  generally  alone,  as  in  ao 
inscription  at  Vienna  Faustina  <'in  ]^'  (Mai,  ^ancf.  re^ 
nor.  coU,  v,  482, 438) ;  one  in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican, 
on  Gentianus,  ends  with  the  words  ''quia  scimus  te  in 
^"  (Marini,  Hist,  AUan.  p.  87).  In  the  images  on  the 
graves  it  is  especially  used  to  desigiiate  the  person  of 
Christ,  particularly  where  there  are  any  repreaentatioBS 
of  him.    Thus  a  lamb  standing  on  a  mountain,  as  rep- 
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resented  in  Rev.  xiy,  1,  pictured  on  a  coffin  in  the  Vat- 
ican grottoes,  bean  on  its  head  the  i^  (Bottari,  Scult, 
e  put,  9acre^  voL  i,  tav.  xxi).  It  is  also  used  with  the 
bodily  representations  of  Christ,  either  simply  over  his 
bead,  or  in  the  nimbus  around  him,  or  one  on  each  side 
of  his  head,  as  in  a  lately  discovered  painting  in  the 
cemetery  of  Pnetextatus  (Perret,  Let  CcUacombes  de 
Romej  U  i,  H.  L.).  There  is  a  gem  of  heathen  origin 
representing  the  heads  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Diana, 
with  the  inscription  Ftrcw  ta  deo  /(eUciter)y  in  which 
the  head  of  Jupiter  is  surmounted  by  the  sign  ^.   This 

was  probably  added  to  it  in  after-times  by  a  Christian 
owner,  either  to  give  it  a  sort  of  Christian  consecration, 
or,  more  probably,  to  transform  the  head  of  Jupiter  into 
a  likeness  of  Christ  (Piper,  MtfthoL  u,  Symb.  d,  christL 
Ktuutt,  I>  if  p*  115-117)1  Sometimes  the  monogram  also 
appears  alone  in  carvings,  and  is  then  intended  to 
represent  the  person  of  Christ ;  for  instance,  on  glass 
vessels,  where  it  is  placed  between  two  persons,  to  sig- 
nify thist  Christ  is  with  them.  An  especially  interest- 
ing instance  of  that  kind  recurs  on  several  coffins,  where 
a  cross  is  represented,  with  those  who  watched  at  the 
grave  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  on  the  cross  the  monogram 
^,  in  a  wreath,  home  by  a  soaring  eagle.    While  the 

knrer  part  is  indicative  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial, 
the  crowned  monogram  held  aloof  is  the  emblem  of  the 
crociftxion  and  ascension.  A  drawing  and  explanation 
of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Evang,  Kalender  for  1857,  p. 
87,  45  sq.  Finally,  we  find  also  the  monogram  used 
with  a  symbolical  meaning.  On  a  grave-stone  of  the 
year  855  the  'j^  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  figure  of  a 
person  who,  with  the  outstretched  right  hand,  takes 
hold  of  the  name  (Aringhi,  i^oma  subterran,  lib.  ii,  c.  28, 
t.  ii,  p.  570> 

(2)  For  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  we  have,  first,  in 

Greek,  the  monogram  IC  XC.  This  is  the  usual  abbre- 
viation of  the  two  names  found  in  the  oldest  MSS.  of 
the  N.  T.,  as  in  the  Codex  Alexcmdrimts  of  the  5th  and 
the  CkuronumtoMU  of  the  6th  century,  and  which  is  re- 
tained in  the  Minnskel  MSS.    It  appears  also  on  mon- 


IC 


— ,  found  in  the 
KA 


nments,  namely,  in  the  inscription  — 

NI 

catacombs  of  Naples,  in  a  niche,  at  the  place  of  an  old 
well  (Pellida,  Dt  ecdes.  Christ,  polit,  ii,  414,  ed.  Bonn ; 
Bdlermann,  UAer  d,  Sltesten  ehristlichen  Begrdbniss' 
stSUoij  p.  81),  and  is  still  used  in  the  Greek  Church, 
namely,  on  the  bottom  of  the  vases  used  for  commu- 
■ion  (Goar,  EsuAolog,  p.  99).  In  sculptures  and  carv- 
ings, we  find  this  monogram  accompanying  the  figure 
of  Christ :  as  in  the  Byzantine  coin,  first  under  J.  Zi- 
misces  (969-975),  whence  it  remained  in  use  until  the 
down£Ul  of  the  Greek  empire.  There  b  yet  extant  a 
fine  gold  medal  of  the  last  emperor,  Constantine  XTV 
Pabsologos,  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  the  figure  of 

Christ  standing,  with  the  inscription  IC  XC  (a  speci- 
men of  it  u  to  be  seen  in  the  imperial  collection  of  coins 
at  Vienna)  (see  Eckhel,  Dodrn  numm,  viii,  278).  It  is 
also  fbnnd  on  ancient  Greek  monuments,  and  on  the  an- 
cient doors  of  the  church  of  St  Paul  at  Rome  of  the 
year  1070.  Byzantine  paintings  in  which  it  u  repre- 
sented are  to  be  found  in  the  royal  gallery  of  Berlin 
(No*.  1044, 1048>  The  introduction  of  this  monogram 
into  the  Latin  Church  is  especially  remarkable.  The 
ancient  chnrch  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  contained  mosaics 
of  the  time  of  Innocent  III,  which  represented  Christ 
aithroned  between  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  with  the 

inscription  IC  XC  (see  the  Ecang,  Kalender  for  1851,  p. 
50).  The  same  is  found  in  the  still  extant  mosaic  of 
Philip  Dusnti  of  1300,  in  the  chnrch  of  S.  Maria  Mag- 
giore  at  Rome  (Valentini,  BasiL  lAber,  pL  ciii).  There 
are  also  numerous  easel  pictures  of  Italian  origin  of  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  which  contain  the  likeness  of 
Christ,  together  with  this  monogram,  as,  for  instance. 


the  crucifixion  of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  of  1834,  in  the  royal 
gallery  at  Berlin,  No.  1080,  and  an  apparition  of  Christ  to 
Magdalena  after  his  resurrection,  by  l>onatus  Bizama- 
nus,  in  the  Christian  Museum  at  the  Vatican  (D*Agin- 
court,  Petnt  pL  xcii).    Secondly,  we  have  in  Latin  the 

monogram  IU8  XPS.  The  Latin  Church  has  also  a 
special  abbreviation  of  both  names,  which  we  find  in 
the  oldest  Latin  MS.  copies  of  the  Bible ;  for  instance, 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Codex  Chromontanus,  It  is  oc- 
casionally preserved  in  the  Miuuskel  MSS.^  as  in  the 
SacramaUarium  of  Gellone  at  Paris,  in  the  8th  century, 
where  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  begins  with  the  words 

**  Liber  generationis  ihu  xpi**  (fac-simile  in  Silvestre, 
Paliogr,  t,  iii).  This  mode  of  writing  gave  rise  to  nu- 
merous researches  in  the  French  Church  in  the  9th 
century.  Amalarius,  from  Metz,  author  of  the  book  Dt 
OfficOs  Ecclesiasticis,  asks,  in  a  letter  to  Jeremiah,  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  in  the  year  827,  to  know  why  the  name 
of  Jesus  is  written  with  an  aspirate,  an  H,  and  expresses 
the  opinion  that,  according  to  the  Greek,  it  should  be 
written  with  IH,  and  C  or  S  (D'Achery,  SpicUeg,  iii, 
830);  to  which  the  other  answers  that  it  is  not  an  aspi- 
rate, but  a  Greek  H.  He  asked  also  bishop  Jonas 
whether  it  were  more  correct  to  write  IIIC  or  IU8,  and 
was  answered  that  the  latter  form  was  preferable,  the 
first  two  letters  being  taken  firom  the  Greek  and  the  last 
from  the  Latin,  as  had  been  done  with  the  name  Christ, 
XPS.  The  formuhi  IhS  XPS  (and  IhS  XIS)  REX 
REGNANTIVM  occurs  on  Byzantine  coins,  according 
to  the  example  of  Justinian  II,  from  Basilius  Macedo 
(De  Saulcy,  Essai  de  dassfficat,  des  suites  numit,  Bgzan^ 
ttHCj  pL  xix,  1),  down  to  Romanus  IV  Diogenes  (1068- 
1071) ;  and  it  is  only  there  that  the  other  monogram, 
IC  XC,  remained  in  use.    In  the  West,  we  find  the 

monogram  IHS  XPS  in  use  at  a  very  early  period,  both 
in  inscriptions,  carvings,  and  paintings,  as,  for  instance, 
miniatures  in  the  Carolinian  MSS.,  and  in  pictures  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

(8)  For  the  name  of  Jesus  alone,  we  find  in  Greek  the 
monogram  IH.  It  is  the  first  form  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  and  occurs  as  early  as  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  (q.  v.),  e.  g.,  where  the  number  818  of  the 
men  circumcised  by  Abraham  (resulting  fW>m  a  com- 
parison between  Gen.  xvii,  28  and  xiv,  14)  is  found  to 
be  a  sign  of  the  name  of  Jesus  and  of  the  cross,  for  818 
is  written  with  Greek  letters,  117/.  This  meaning  was 
generally  received,  as  also  by  the  Latin  Church  (Cote- 
ler).  This  abbreviation,  however,  occurs  but  seldom 
on  the  more  ancient  monuments.  In  the  West,  the  mon- 
ogram IHS  (q.  V.)  obtained  great  popularity  in  the  Mid- 
lUe  Ages  through  the  preaching  of  Bernard  of  Sienna, 
who  in  divers  cities,  and  especially  at  Viterbo,  in  1427, 
was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  a  tablet  on  which  that 
monogram  was  painted  in  golden  letters,  surrounded  by 
a  halo  of  golden  rays,  and  to  which  he  directed  their  de- 
votions. He  was  accused  of  innovation  indeed,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  satisfying  pope  Martin  V  (Wadding,  A  mtaL  mi" 
nor.TJV,  a.  1427, p.  188  sq.).  Thb  monogram,  to  which  the 
cross  is  sometimes  added,  remained  in  use  in  small  Latin 
letters,  and  sometimes  in  Gothic.  Thus,  in  the  picture  of 
the  adoration  of  the  three  kings,  by  Raphael,  in  the  royal 
gallery  at  Berlin,  we  find  at  the  upper  edge  yZ^ 

of  a  golden  sun,  written  in  golden  letters,     y^^^y 
which,  however,  must  not  be  understood,  as  ^^ 
some  have  made  it  out,  to  signify  in  hoc  signo.  The  Jesuits 
also  appropriated  that  monogram  to  their  use.    On  the 
election  of  the  first  general  of  the  order,  in  1541,  which 
resulted  in  the  elevation  of  Ignatius,  the  latter  had 

headed  his  vote  with  the  name  IHS,  and  the  sign  ihs 
was  engraved  on  his  seal,  the  same  with  which  the  elec- 
tion of  the  generals  since  Jacob  Laynez  has  always  been 
sealed  (Acta  Sand,  d.  xxxi,  mens.  Jul  t.  vii,  p.  582  a). 
See,  besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  Herzog, 
Real-Em^klcpddiej  ix,  788  sq. ;  MUnter,  Simdnlder  vu 


Kiitutror^Bungai  d.  atla  Chriilm  (Allona,  ISSS) ;  Piper, 
AfylhologU  u.  Ssmbolii  d.  ehrittL  JCutuT,  vol  i  (1B47) 
and  ii  (1851);  Withrow,  CataamU  of  Root  (N.  Y.  1874), 
1).  261  »q.     See  Ciotisr,  WosoatUM  ar.     (J.  N.  P.) 

MonolmOS,  xi  Anbian  heretic  of  the  2d  cencnry, 
who  appesn  to  hive  be«n  a  follairei  of  BuUides.  He 
is  mentioacd  by  Tbeodoret ;  but  the  partiouUra  of  bis 
system,  which  was  fanned  of  gtnuige  geometriCBl  :  ' 
arithmetical  spccolaliraui  respecting  tlie  origin  of 
world,  are  given  only  by  Uippolytui.  The  subMance 
of  tiiese  IS  that  primal  man  is  the  aniverse  ;  that  the 
luiiverae  U  the  origiBiling  cauae  of  all  things,  he  hitn- 
aelf  being  uabegotten,  incoimptible,  and  eteinal;  thai 
a  aon  of  the  primal  man  was  generated  independently 
□riime;  thattheSon  of  maDisamanadiepmcotedhy 
the  iota  and  the  tittle— that  ia,  the  Greek  figure  10  (i) , 
that  all  things  hare  emanated  from  the  aubatance  of 
this  monad;  that  cabea,  octshedniDa,  pynmldi,  and  all 
■uch  figures,  out  of  which  crystallize  fire,  water,  and 
earth,  bare  arisen  from  numbers  which  are  comprehend- 
ed in  the  number  10.  In  a  letter  from  Monoimoa  to 
Thcophrastus,  which  is  quoted  by  Hippolytua,  the  for- 
mer (TOWS  that  he  believed  in  no  God  sepvaie  from 
man's  own  self.  ■  See  Hippolylufsfl^rtil.  ffirr.  viii,  6-8 ; 
It,  13 ;  Thcodorst,  Har.-/ab.  i,  18 ;  Taylor,  hippolytua, 
p.  106.— We  tzer  u,  Welte,  Kire*oi-L«iiten,  ToL  lii,  s.  V. 
MonOmaiiia  (jiovoc,  Hugle,  and  /lavia,  madHeu) 
has  loosely  been  made  to  represent  every  form  of  par- 
tial insanity,  but  baa  been  mare  rigidly  defined  as 
that  mental  condition  in  which  a  ungle  faculty,  or 
class  of  faculties  or  associations,  become  diseased,  the 
mind  generally  reniaining  healthy.  Slight  and  soli- 
tary aberrations  —  such  as  where  a  savage  antipathy 
to  cats  coexists  with  a  love  for  human  kind ;  where 
there  afipeara  to  be  an  incontrollable  tendeocy  to  steal, 
W  squander,  to  drink,  to  destroy— are  of  common  occur- 
rence, and  are  supposed  to  be  oimpatible  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  intetligCDce,  and  with  the  discharge  of  many 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  By  a  more  strict  limita- 
tion, the  term  has  been  confined  to  such  affections  as  in- 
volve the  emotions  and  propenNties  alone.  It  is,  how- 
ever, held  that,  notwithstanding  its  B[^«rent  integrity, 
the  whole  mind  is  involved  or  influenced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  such  morbid  conditions,  at  least  while  tbey  are 
predaminant.  It  ia  undoubtedly  diiScult  to  point  out 
in  what  manner  the  belief,  e.  g.,  that  ■  particular  organ 
has  been  transmuted  into  gUss  can  interfere  with  or 
render  the  memory,  or  the  power  of  instituting  compar- 
isons, defective  and  nntrustwortby ;  yet  it  is  legitimate 
to  receive  with  caurion  rrcrji  manirestation  of  powcis 
Ki  constituted  that  tbey  fail  to  detect  the  incongruities 
and  absurdities  with  which  they  are  associated,  or,  hav- 
ing detected  the  real  character  of  these  errors,  are  una- 
Ide  or  unwilling  to  cast  them  out  or  to  disregard  them. 
There  is  much  countenance  given  to  this  theoij-  by 
facts  nhich  indicate  that  even  trivial  forms  of  mental 
obliquity  are  connected  with  an  unsound  orgwiization, 
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and  that  particular  and  rarely  reoogniaed  DKnoaumn 

I  invariably  asaodaled  witb  the  (ome  stnictunl  al- 

ation.    The  unhealthy  elevation  of  the  aeniiment  of 

itiousnesB,  lor  example,  especially  wbere  it  amuoMa 

fear  of  deatb,  panic,  or  panpbobim,  is  ■  symptoiB  of 

disease  of  the  heart  aiid  large  blood-vessels,  while  the 

lia  of  aml^tion  (or  opUmiamf  aa  it  haa  beoi 

styled)  is  the  concomitant  of  the  general  paralyus  o( 

the  insane.      It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  de&iitioos 

previously  introduced,  that  the  species  or  varietin  irf 

"       " ■  '    the  facoltim  or  phasei 

combinations.  Sevcal 
great  divisions,  however,  have  been  nf^nalixcd,  both  ao 
account  of  their  frequency  and  of  their  influence  upaa 
the  individual  and  upon  societr.  1.  Monomania  orao- 
picion,  comprehending  doubts  in  the  fidelity  and  hon- 
esty of  friends  and  those  around,  belief  in  plots  and  nn- 
spiracies,  the  dread  of  poison ;  and  where,  >a  is  often 
the  case,  it  is  conjoined  with  cunning,  the  propermty  to 
conceal,  mystify,  and  deceive.  This  malady  haa  be- 
qnently  been  observed  in  intimate  connection  with  on- 
cer and  malignant  growths.  2.  Monomania  of  supersti- 
tion and  unseen  agencies,  where  credulity,  mingled  with 
religious  awe,  peoples  the  external  froiid  with  spectres, 
omens,  mysteries,  magnetism,  and  the  imoginatioit  with 
horrors  or  ecstatic  reveries.  Insensibility  la  pain,  ta 
indifference  to  external  injuries,  has  been  obaerved  n  a 
characteristic  of  individuals  affected  with  this  disease. 
B.  MononuuuB  of  vanity,  or  euphoria,  wbere  display  and 
ostentation  are  indulged,  without  reference  to  the  posi- 
tion and  means  of  the  patient.  4.  Monomani*  of  tai. 
6.  Monomania  of  pride  and  ambition.  6.  Klep' 
(q.v.).  7.  Dipsomania, ur Oinomania  (q.v.). 
be  proved  that  aucb  morbid  tendencita  as  have  been 
here  mentioned,  and  others  still  leas  prominent,  an 
merely  salient  points  of  a  great  breadth  and  depth  of 
mental  disease,  the  pies  of  insanity  may  justifiably  be  oa- 
ployed  more  freqaently  in  the  cnrndeialion  of  crimiial 
acts.— ChambeiB,s.v.  Dr.  Forbes  Wiiutow,  in  TiePoB 
MaU  Gaitt/r,  holds  that  what  is  called  partial  iucaiiity, 
or  monomania,  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  of  itself  ■  testa- 
mentary incapacity,  "I  have  often,"  he  saysi  "wit- 
nessed among  tb«  insane  the  poasesaion  of  delicate,  jot, 
and  honorable  ideas  respecting  th^r  own  aodal  pontim, 
and  the  pecuniary  claims  of  those  most  near  and  dear  to 
them."  He  approves  the  action  of  eccleriasticalju^sn 
in  former  tim«,  who,  when  a  will  was  broogbt  betbic 
them  to  becontested,inqaiTed,  Hist,  if  there  were  prima 
facie  evidence  in  the  wording,  anangement,  etc,  of  the 
'  It  its  author  was  insane;  and, next,  wbetbei llM 
''s  lunacy  were  viuble  in  the  dist  ribution  of  his 
property.  If  neither  of  these  pmnta  was  eatablisbeil, 
the  will  generally  stood  against  unquestioiMble  evidence 
of  mental  nnsoundnesa  or  eccentricity  in  other  thing*. 
He  quotes  a  case  where  the  lestalor  left  a  lai^  factant 
to  his  hoosekeeper,  and  directed  In  the  same  will  thai 
his  executurs  should  make  Gddle-Mringa  of  part  of  bis 
bowels  and  smelling-salts  of  others,  and  that  the  rvsi  of 
his  body  be  vittifled  into  lenses  for  optical  purposes. 
He  did  this,  he  said,  to  mark  his  moral  averuon  to  fu- 
neral pomp.  It  appeared  that  he  had  conducted  bis 
sflairs  with  great  shrewdness  and  abilitj-.  See  Esquirol, 
lAi  MoBonujnir;  B^yle,  Malawi  da  Cerr<aa;  Stephens, 
Criminal  Lav  ofEnglnnd,  p.  92. 

Monophjaltes  (Greek,  yiovo^alroi,  from  fu- 
voii  tingle,  snd  ivatc,  nature)  is  the  name  of  a  Chris- 
tian sect  which  took  form  under  that  name  in  the  year 
451,  when  the  Eutj-chian  heresy  was  condemned  by 
the  orthodox  Eastern  Chureh  in  the  ConncU  of  ChsU 
cedon.  But  though  the  name  of  the  Monopby»Ees 
first  occurs  in  the  acts  ot  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
Monophysitism  must  tie  regarded  as  of  much  older 
data,  and  is  to  be  traced  to  Eulycliiioutm  (q.  v.),  bom 
which  it  sprang,  though  by  tio  means  Identical  with  it 
Eutyches  not  only  attributed  hut  one  uatore  to  Cbrilt 
after  bis  incarnation,  but  held  that  Christ's  body,  be- 
ing the  body  of  God,  was  not  identical  with  the  human 
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body.  The  MonophTsltea,  in  distinction,  held  that  the 
two  natures  were  ao  onlted  tliat,  although  the  '*one 
Christ*'  was  partly  human  and  partly  divine,  his  two 
natores  became  by  their  union  only  one  nature  (Movrj 
^uo*!  c)*  This  modification  of  the  Eutycliian  doctrine 
was  taught  by  Dioscorus,  the  successor  of  St  Cyril 
as  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  H  e  presided  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus  (A.D.  449),  which  considered  the  opin- 
ion of  Eutyches,  and  from  the  murderous  yiolence 
shown  by  his  Egyptian  partisans  was  called  "  Latro- 
cininniY"  or  "  Kobber  Synod.*'  Under  the  influence 
of  Dioscoros,  who  wished  to  gain  a  victory  over  the 
patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  the  chief 
opponents  of  Eutyches,  the  assembled  bbhops  were 
persuaded  to  give  their  decision  in  iavor  of  Eutyches, 
the  key-note  to  that  decision  being  struck  by  the  pas- 
sionate exclamation  of  Dioscorus:  *'Will  you  endure 
that  two  natures  should  be  spoken  of  after  the  incar- 
nation" (Mansi,  ConciL  vi,  583).  ''  Partly  thus  terri- 
fied,  partly  ignorant,  partly,  perhaps,  persuaded,**  says 
Neale,  ''the  assembled  fathers  set  their  hands  to  the 
acquittal  of  Eutyches,  and  thus  the  Monophysite  her- 
esy was  born  in  the  Church**  (PcUriarchate  ofAlezttn- 
dncLf  1,  295).  The  decision  so  given  was  not,  however, 
accepted  by  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  of  Constanti- 
nople, nor  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  another  council 
was  called  by  the  new  emperor  Marcian  in  the  follow- 
ing yoar,  which  assembled  first  at  NicsDa,  but  event- 
ually at  Chalcedon,  whence  its  name.  This  council 
condemned  the  doctrine  of  the  Eutychians  and  Mo- 
nophysites,  and  it  was  stated  "  that  Christ  was  really 
divine  and  really  human;  in  his  divinity  co-eternal, 
and  in  all  points  similar  to  the  Father;  in  his  human- 
ity, son  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  bom  like  all  others,  and 
like  unto  us  men  in  all  things  except  sin ;  that  after 
his  incarnation  his  person  contained  two  natures  un- 
mixed {d^vyKVTiMt^  and  unaltered  (drpcirrcuc)*  yet  at 
the  same  thne  completely  (aSiaipsruf^)  and  intimately 
(axMpiot^i:')  united.*'  The  adherents  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school  saw  themselves  overpowered  and  with- 
drew from  the  council,  and  thus  ''started  those  violent 
and  complicated  Monophysite  controversies  which  con- 
vulsed the  Oriental  Church,  fh>m  patriarchs  and  em- 
perors down  to  monks  and  peasants,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  and  which  have  left  -their  mark  even 
to  our  day."  Dioscorus  himself  was  deposed  fh>m  the 
patriarchate,  and  a  certain  Proterius  placed  in  his 
stead.  The  people,  however,  sympathized  with  the 
persecuted,  and  the  Monophysites  increased  very  rap- 
idly. They  spread  especially  in  Palestine,  mainly 
through  the  agency  of  the  monk  Theodosius,  who  was 
instrumental  in  the  expulsion  of  the  patriarch  Juve- 
nal from  Jerusalem,  and  got  himself  appointed  in  his 
place.  The  conflict  between  the  two  parties  was  only 
quelled  by  force  of  arms.  Egypt,  and  in  particnltf 
Alexandria,  proved,  however,  the  greatest  strongholds 
of  Monophysite  views,  and  constant  troubles  were 
there  the  result.  The  patriarch  Proterius  was  fre- 
quently annoyed  by  his  opponents,  and  public  qui^rrels 
were  a  common  occurrence.  Finally,  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  a  few  Monophysite  partisans  attacked  the 
house  of  Proterius,  and,  driving  him  from  it,  followed 
him  to  the  church,  and  there  stabbed  liim  to  death,  and 
disposed  of  his  body  in  a  most  cruel  manner.  In  Pro- 
terins*s  place  was  put  a  Monophysite,  the  presbyter 
Timotheus  blunts,  and  henceforth  there  ruled  in  Al- 
exandria an  unbroken  succession  of  Monophysite  pa- 
triarchs. Under  ^lurus's  rule  all  who  accepted  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  were  excommu- 
nicated, especially  pope  Leo.  But  complaint  being 
made  against  iElurus  to  the  emperor,  he  was  banished 
to  Gangra  in  460.  In  many  respects  the  rule  of  i£lu- 
ms  was  a  profitable  one  to  the  Church,  and  had  fanatics 
only  stood  aside  the  best  results  would  have  been  as- 
sored.  He  was  conciliatory  in  his  nature,  as  may  be 
seen  from  his  acts.  He  evidently  intended  to  draw  his 
flock  back  into  the  orthodox  fold.    Thus  Dioscorus  had 


followed  Eutyches  in  denying  Christ*s  human  nature 
to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  ttiat  of  ordinary  men ;  but 
when  Timothy  was  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  and 
Eutychian  monks  desired  to  join  his  communion,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  disclaiming  this  part  of  their 
belief,  and  declared  the  conviction  of  himself  and  his 
followers  to  be  that  the  Saviour  became  oonsubstantial 
with  men  according  to  his  human  nature,  as  he  had 
ever  been  consubetantial  with  the  Father  according  to 
his  divine  nature.  In  this  particular  the  Monophysite 
followers  of  Timothy,  who  were  hence  called  "  Timo- 
theans,**  as  the  opposite  party  were  called  ''Diosco- 
rians,**  returned  to  the  creed  of  St.  Cyril,  which  his 
deacon  and  successor  Dioscorus  had  forsaken. 

Another  patriarchate  which  the  Monophysites  ap- 
propriated was  that  of  Antioch.  Peter  the  Fuller  (yva- 
0cvv),  an  adherent  of  Eutyches,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  two  convents  of  Constantinople,  having  gone  to 
Antioch  with  Zeno,  a  relation  of  the  emperor,  connect- 
ed himself  there  with  the  remaining  ApoUinarists,  and 
opposed  the  orthodox  Ushop  Martyrius ;  the  latter  fied 
to  ask  help  of  the  emperor,  and  in  tiie  mean  time  Fuller 
was  appointed  patriarch.  He  condemned  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  excommunicated  all  who  held  that  God 
was  not  crucified,  and  introduced  into  the  liturgy  the 
formula  Btb^  6  aravpittdun  ii  tiftac,  which  became 
subsequentiy  the  shibboleth  of  the  Monophysites.  He 
was  finally  deposed  and  exiled  by  the  emperor. 

The  usurper  Basiliscus,  who  succeeded  Zeno  on  the 
throne  in  476,  protected  Monophysitism,  declaring  it  the 
religion  of  the  state,  and  condemning  the  Council  of 
Chidcedon  and  the  epistle  of  Leo  in  an  iyKuKkiov.  But 
Acacins,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  having  in  the  mean 
time  organized  a  dyophysite  counter-revolution,  and 
gradually  gaining  strength,  the  orthodox  succession 
was  revived  after  the  death  of  iElorus  (477),  when 
Zeno,  who  had  recovered  the  throne,  appointed  Timo- 
thy Salophakiolus  as  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  At  the 
death  of  the  latter,  who  had  ruled  for  twelve  years, 
the  Catholic  party  nominated  John  Talaia,  and  the 
Monophysites  Peter  Mongus,  as  his  successor :  the  lat- 
ter succeeded  through  the  influence  of  the  emperor. 
In  482  Zeno  issued  his  Henotikon  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  two  parties :  it  aimed  at  satisfying  both 
parties,  but  it  did  not  please  either.  The  stricter  Mo- 
nophysites of  Egypt,  who  insisted  on  an  unvambhed 
rejection  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  separated  ft^m 
the  others  to  form  a  Monophysite  society  of  their  own, 
which  received  the  name  of  'Aici^oXoc.  See  Aceph- 
AU.  The  dyophysites  also  split  into  two  parties,  one  of 
which  accepted  the  Henotikon,  while  the  other  rejected 
it.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  party  stood  Felix  II  of 
Rome,  who  excommunicated  Acadus  (484) ;  thus  this 
attempt  at  conciliation  resulted  only  in  making  four 
parties  instead  of  two,  and  in  creating  a  schism  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  the  Greek  churches  which  lasted 
thirty-five  years  (484-519).  Zeno*8  successor,  Anas- 
tasius,  adhered  strictiy  to  the  Henotikon,  and  even  in- 
clined somewhat  to  Monophysitism.  In  518  Severus, 
one  of  the  principal  men  among  the  Acephali,  became 
patriarch  of  Antioch.  His  attempt  to  introduce  the 
formula  ^ibg  cravput^iii  Si  rjita^  in  the  churches  of 
Constantinople  created  fresh  troubles;  the  patriarch 
Macedonius,  who  opposed  the  innovation,  was  deposed, 
and  the  disorders  which  followed  were  hard  to  repress. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  general  Yitali- 
anus  (514),  the  orthodox  party  were  finally  restored  to 
the  possession  of  their  rights,  and  in  519  the  unity  with 
Rome  was  fully  established.  The  partisans  of  the 
Henotikon  were  taken  off  the  church  lists,  and  all  the 
Monophysite  bishops  deposed.  Most  of  these  withdrew 
to  Egypt.  Here  they  were  soon  divided  among  them- 
selves. Julian,  formerly  bishop  of  Halioamassus,  af- 
firmed that  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  rendered  incor- 
ruptible in  consequence  of  the  divine  nature  l)eing 
blended  with  it.  See  Aphthartodocst^.  Others 
maintained  that  it  was  corruptible.   See  AoMOBTiB  and 
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PHTHABTODOC1BT.A.  The  leader  of  the  Ust  named 
was  Severns,  the  deposed  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who 
maintained  the  corraptibility  of  Christ's  human  nat- 
ure, or  its  identity  with  that  of  ordinary  pain-euflering, 
weak,  and  mortal  manhood.  Tbb  theology  eventu- 
ally became  that  of  the  Monophysites  at  large,  hence 
he  deserves  special  attention  in  this  connection.  With 
him  Monophysitism  receded  another  step  from  Eutych- 
ianism;  and  although  it  was  still  maintained  that 
Christ,  after  his  incarnation,  was  of  one  nature  only, 
the  doctrine  came  to  be  held  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
be  extremely  divergent  from  the  Church.  For  **in 
the  theology  of  Severus,  the  qualities  of  human  nature 
were  all  retained  in  Christ  after  the  incarnation,  al- 
though the  nature  was  in  him  so  amalgamated  with 
the  divine  Being  that  it  could  not  be  said  to  possess 
any  being  or  identity  of  its  own.  Thus  the  Monophy- 
site  conception  of  Christ's  person  settled  into  that  of  a 
Theandric,  or  composite  nature,  analogous  to  that  com- 
posite action  of  his  person  which  later  divines  have 
called  a  Theandric  operation  {^tavdpiKrj  ivipyHo). 
Yet  belief  in  such  a  composite  nature  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  asserts  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  *of  one  substance  with  the  Father,'  and  since  the 
Father  is  not  of  such  a  composite  nature,  to  declare 
the  Son  to  be  so  is  to  declare  him  to  be  of  a  differ- 
ent substance  from  him."  Thus  the  intellectual  form 
which  Severus  gave  to  Monophysitism  cannot  escape 
from  the  charge  of  heresy  any  more  than  that  earlier 
form  of  opinion  which  was  condemned  at  Chalcedon. 
The  instability  of  opinion,  when  disassociated  from  the 
safeguard  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  was  also  strikingly  il- 
lustrated in  the  case  of  this  later  roonophysite  school 
as  it  had  been  in  the  earlier.  Severus  himself  **  held 
views  respecting  the  soul  of  the  united  natures  of 
Christ  which  were  not  logically  consistent  with  the 
theolog}*  respecting  their  oneness,  and  thus  it  was  only 
one  step  forward  for  Themistius,  his  deacon,  to  invent 
the  tenet  of  the  Agnofitss,  that  the  human  soul  of 
Christ  was  like  ours  in  everything,  even  in  the  want 
of  omniscience  or  ignorance."  When,  again,  Severus 
maintained  that  the  divine  and  the  human  wills  in  the 
united  natures  were  also  so  united  that  there  could  be 
no  volition  of  the  one  nature  one  way  and  of  the  other 
nature  in  the  other  direction,  he  was  preparing  the 
way  for  that  development  of  bis  opinion  which  was 
made  by  the  MonolhelUes  (q.  v.),  who  maintained  that 
*^  there  was  only  one  will  in  Christ,  as  well  as  only  one 
nature."  After  the  death  of  Severus,  his  followers  di- 
vided— the  men  of  wealth  and  the  clerg}*  choosing  as 
successor  to  Timothy  a  certain  Theodosius,  and  the 
monks  and  lower  classes  choosing  Gaianus,  the  leader 
of  the  Aphthariodocette^  whose  party  took  the  name  of 
the  Gaiamies  [see  GAiANrriS] ;  the  latter,  viewing  the 
body  of  Christ  as  created  (icrMrrc^v),  were  also  called 
Ktutolatra  (comp.  Domer,  ii,  159  sq. ;  and  Ebrard,  Kir- 
chen-  u.  Doffmengetch,  i,  268  sq.).  This  division,  and  the 
energy  of  the  emperor  Justinian  in  supporting  the  or- 
thodox cause,  finally  led  to  a  revival  of  the  orthodox 
patriarchate  in  the  person  of  Paul  (A.D.  689),  and  for  a 
hundred  years  there  were  two  lines  in  the  patriarchate 
— one  monophysite,  the  other  orthodox.  Many  other 
sects  arose  also,  such  as  the  Tritheists,  the  Philopo- 
nists,  the  Conists,  the  Damianists.  Indeed,  the  6th  cen- 
tury was  an  age  of  as  great  turbulence  in  the  Church 
on  account  of  monophysitism  as  any  that  preceded. 
Justinian  was  even  moved  to  call  a  council,  which, 
convening  at  Constantinople  in  A.D.  558,  constituted 
the  fifth  oecumenical  council,  the  result  of  whose  de- 
liberations was  a  partial  victory  for  the  Alexandrian 
monophysite  doctrine,  so  fkr  as  it  could  be  reconciled 
with  the  definitions  of  Chalcedon.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  concessions  of  the  fifth  oecumenical  council, 
the  Monophysites  remained  separated  fh>m  the  ortho- 
dox Church,  refusing  to  acknowledge  in  any  manner 
the  dyophysite  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Another  effort 
of  Justinian  to  gain  them,  by  sanctioning  the  Aphthar- 


todocetic  doctrine  of  the  incormptibleness  of  Chciif  i 
body  (56iX  threatened  to  involve  the  Church  in  6csh 
troubles ;  but  his  death  soon  aflerwaids,  in  565i,  pat  so 
end  to  these  fruitless  and  despotic  plans  of  unioii.  His 
successor,  Justin  II,  in  565  issued  an  edict  of  tolcn* 
tion,  which  exhorted  all  Christians  to  glorify  tlie 
Lord,  without  contending  about  persons  and  srllabkf. 
Since  that  time  the  history  of  the  Monophysites  hu 
been  distinct  from  that  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch.  A  bb- 
merous  body  of  Monophysites  of  Alexandria  seceded 
from  the  communion  of  the  patriarch  of  that  city  sp- 
pointed  by  the  emperor,  and  chose  another  spiritsal 
chief;  and  thus  they  oontinne  to  the  present  day,  un- 
der the  name  of  Copts,  The  Ethiopian  or  Abysaimsii 
Church  was  always  in  connection  with  tl>em.  The 
Cliristians  in  Armenia  and  Georgia,  among  whom  ako 
monophysitism  had  early  gained  acceptance,  openlr 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  this  doctrine ;  and  thus 
the  Armenian  and  Georgian  churches  continue  at  this 
time,  separated  from  the  other  monophysite  chaicbes 
merely  by  peculiar  customs.  In  Syria  and  Mesopota- 
mia the  Monophysites  had  nearly  become  extinct,  in 
consequence  of  persecution  and  the  want  of  ministen, 
when  Jacob  Baradieus,  an  obscure  monk,  was  tJie  is- 
strument  of  reviving  them :  after  him  the  Syrian  llo- 
nophysites  are  called  Jacobitet  (q.  v.).  An  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  Monophysites  with  the  orthodox  putr 
in  the  7th  centuiy  led  to  a  modified  form  of  the  dx- 
trine,  and  a  new  sect,  the  MonolheHteM,  who  attempted 
to  compromise  between  the  two  factions  by  the  hy- 
pothesis that  after  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ,  though  there  continued  to  be  t«T» 
distinct  natures,  yet  there  was  but  one  will.  The  oolr 
efilect  of  this  was  to  increase  the  controversy.  Sc« 
MoNOTHBUTES.  Monophysitisn  stOl  continoedtobe 
held  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  and  even  by  the  Mar- 
OftUes  (q.  V.)  until  their  final  reconciliation  with  iht 
Church  of  Bome  in  1182,  when  it  was  renounced  br 
them.  The  doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  possesses  oalr 
one  simple  nature,  being  not  truly  man,  but  tiie  divine 
Spirit  in  a  human  body,  has  recenUy  been  revived  hr 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  his  U/e  ofCkrUt^  and  is  aho 
maintained  by  the  Swedenborgians.  See  New  Jebf- 
8ALEM  Church.  The  union  of  the  divine  and  hnmsn 
natures  in  Christ  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Hovey  (M 
With  Us),  See  the  AcULj  in  Mansi,  voL  vii-ix ;  Mai, 
Scr^orum  veterum  nova  coUectio  e  Vaiicanis  eodieOm 
edita  (vol.  vii) ;  Gleseler,  Commentat,  qna  JfonophpitO' 
rum  vetemm  varies  de  CkrisH  persona  opisuones  tiipnstf 
ex  ipsorwn  effatis  recens  editisy  ilhistrtmtur  (18S5-1838); 
Assemani,  De  Monophys,  (in  Bibl,  Or.  vol.  ii) ;  Le  Quien. 
Oriens  Chrittianus  in  IV  patrienrckaivs  digesius  (Par. 
1740);  Renaudot,  ffisi,  Pairiarcharmn  Akx.  Ja^bi/a- 
rum  (Par.  1748) ;  Makrizii  Hist,  Coptorum  CkrisL,  Arab. 
et  Lat.  ed.  Wetzer  (Solisbaci,  1828) ;  Wakh,  Ketaer- 
kistorie,  vol.  vi,  vU,  viii) ;  Baur,  TriniiSUUhre,  ii,  87-96; 
Domer,  Lehre  v.  d.  Person  ChisH  (2d  ed.X  vc^  ii,  pt.  i; 
Hefele,  ConcUiengesehicAtej  ii,  545  sq. ;  Gfrdrer,  ABg. 
Kirehenffesch,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii;  Schrddih,  Kircka^esdi. 
xviii,  438-636;  Neander.  Ch,  UisL  ii,  524  sq. ;  and  bis 
Dogma^  i,  887 ;  Ebrard,  ffandbueh  der  Ktrcken- «.  D^ 
mengesch.  i,  268  sq. ;  Schaff,  Ch.  ffist.  Oi,  143-145; 
Neale,  Hist.  East,  Church  (patriarchate  of  Alexandria), 
i,  278  sq. ;  ii,  8  sq. ;  Stanley,  Led,  East,  Cft.  p.  92  sq. ; 
Hagenbach,  Hist,  Doctrines^  i,  277  sq. ;  Milman,  Hist. 
Latin  Christianity ^  p.  812  sq. ;  Princeton  Review ,  xxxviii, 
567  sq. ;  Princeton  Repository,  (January,  1867),  art  in. 
Compare  also  Cureton*s  edition  of  the  Ecdes,  Hist.  ^ 
John,BishopqfEphesus(OTtlB5S),pt.m,  SeeCHKis- 
tolooy;  Incarnatiok.    (J.H.W.) 

Monotiieism  (firom  povot,  one,  and  ^foc,  God)  is 
the  belief  in  and  worship  of  one  only  God,  in  oppositiao 
to  poly  theism,  which  acknowledges  a  plurality  of  gods. 
AU  the  different  mythologies  have,  among  the  host  cf 
gods  with  which  they  people  heaven  and  earth,  ^mx 
superior  or  supreme  deity,  more  or  less  defined,  but  in 
every  case  distinguished  above  the  others ;  and  in  the 
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biatory  of  all  the  different  nations  where  polythdsm  has 
obtained  we  may  trace  a  period  when  the  idea  of  one 
God  was  moie  or  leas  prevalent.  The  most  ancient  tra- 
ditions concur  with  the  testimony  of  sacred  Scripture 
in  representing  this  as  the  primary  and  uncorrupted  re- 
ligion of  mankind.  M.  R^nan,  in  his  Histoire  Ginirale 
et  Syttsme  compart  de$  Languu  ShnUiquet  (Par.  1858, 
2d  ed.),  and  NouteUes  Conndirations  tur  le  carcutire 
gmireU  des  Peoples  Shnitiquet  et  en  partieulier  tur  leur 
tendance  au  MonoUUkme  (Par.  1869),  takes  the  ground 
that  the  Shemltio  nations  of  the  world  are  the  propa- 
gators of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  —  indeed, 
that  ^'of  all  the  races  of  mankind,  the  Shemitic  race 
alone  was  endowed  with  the  instinct  of  monotheism 
...  a  reHgiaus  uutinet  analogous  to  the  instinct  which 
led  each  race  to  the  formation  of  its  own  language" 
(p.  78).  Max  Mttller,  however,  takes  exception  to 
this  position,  and  insists  upon  it  that  the  primitive  in- 
tuition of  God  was  in  itself  neither  monotheistic  nor 
polytheistic,  but  consisted  solely  in  that  simplest  ar- 
ticle of  fiuth  — that  God  is  God.  "This  must  have 
been  the  faith  of  the  ancestors  of  mankind  previously 
to  any  division  of  race  or  confusion  of  tongues.  ...  It 
is  too  often  forgotten  by  those  who  believe  that  a  poly- 
theistic worship  was  the  most  natural  unfolding  of  re- 
ligious life,  that  polytheism  must  everywhere  have 
been  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  conscious  theism.  In 
no  language  does  the  plural  exist  before  the  singular. 
No  human  mind  could  have  conceived  the  idea  of  gods 
without  having  previously  conceived  the  idea  of  a  god. 
. .  .  There  are,  however,  in  reality  two  kinds  of  one- 
ness which,  when  we  enter  into  metaphysical  discus- 
sions, must  be  carefully  distinguished,  and  which  for 
practical  purposes  are  well  kept  separate  by  the  defi- 
nite and  indefinite  articles.  ...  If  an  expression  had 
been  given  to  that  primitive  intuition  of  the  Deity, 
which  is  the  mainspring  of  all  later  religion,  it  would 
have  been,  *  There  is  a  God,'  but  not  yet  *  There  is 
bat  one  Qod.^  The  latter  form  of  faith,  the  belief  in 
one  God,  is  properly  called  monotheism,  whereas  the 
term  hemotheitm  would  best  express  the  faith  in  a  sin- 
gle God"  aCkips,  i,  348-^).  This  kind  of  monothe- 
iton,  according  to  MttUer,  **  forms  the  birthright  of 
every  human  being.  ...  In  some  form  or  other, 
the  feeling  of  dependence  on  a  higher  power  breaks 
through  in  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  and  explains 
to  us  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul,  *that  God,  though  in 
times  past  he  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own 
ways,  nevertheless  left  not  himself  without  witness, 
in  that  ho  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven  and 
fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  glad- 
ness.' This  primitive  intuition  of  God,  and  this  in- 
eradicable foeling  of  dependence  on  God,  could  only 
hav«  been  the  result  of  a  primitive  revelation,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  that  word"  (p.  846-8,  see  also  p.  868, 
374;  comp.  Gould,  Origin  of  ReUghtta  Belief,  i,  267- 
277).  In  this  respect  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mo- 
hammedanism agree. 

"  Two  ikcts,"  says  Gould,  <*  arrest  our  attention  .  .  . 
the  prevalence  of  monotheism,  and  the  tendency  of  civ- 
ilization towards  it.  Monotheism  is  at  present  the 
creed  of  a  large  section  of  the  human  race.  The  Chris- 
tian, the  Jew,  and  the  Mohammedan  hold  the  unity 
of  tile  great  cause  with  varying  distinctness,  accord- 
ing to  their  powers  of  abstraction"  {Origin  ofReHgicm 
Beliify  i,  238).  But  in  regard  to  the  Trinity  they  se- 
riottsly  differ,  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Jew  reject- 
ing with  vehemence  the  least  approach  to  a  trinita- 
rian  conception  of  the  Deity.  **  The  monotheism  of 
the  Mohammedan,**  says  J.  F.  Clarke,  '*  is  that  which 
makes  of  God  pure  will ;  that  is,  which  exaggerates 
personality  (since  personality  is  in  will),  making  the 
divine  One  an  infinite  Free  Will  or  an  infinite  I.  But 
win  divorced  from  reason  and  love  is  wilfulness,  or  a 
purely  arbitrary  will.  The  monotheism  of  the  Jews 
differed  ftrom  this  in  that  it  combined  with  the  idea 
of  will  the  idea  of  justice.     God  not  only  does  what 


he  chooses,  but  he  chooses  to  do  only  what  is  right 
Righteousness  is  an  attribute  of  God,  with  which  the 
Jewish  books  are  saturated.  Both  of  these  s^'stems 
leave  God  outside  of  the  world ;  above  all  as  its  Crea- 
tor and  Ruler,  above  all  as  its  Judge ;  but  not  through 
all  and  tn  all.  The  idea  of  an  infinite  love  must  be 
added  and  made  supreme,  in  order  to  give  us  a  Being 
who  is  not  only  above  all,  but  also  through  all  and  in 
all.  This  is  the  Christian  monotheism.  .  .  .  Moham- 
med teaches  a  God  above  us;  Moses  teaches  a  God 
above  us,  and  yet  with  us ;  Jesus  teaches  God  above 
us,  God  with  us,  and  God  in  us"  (Ten  Great  Religions, 
p.  481-88).  See  Jahrb.  deutsch,  TheoL  (1860),  iv,  669 ; 
Brit^  Quar.  Rev.  (April,  1878),  art,  ii ;  Land,  Quar.  Rev. 
vol  cxxvii.    See  also  Unity  of  God. 

Gould  holds  to  a  gradual  development  of  monothe- 
ism. Reco^^nising  a  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  and  Chris- 
tian monotheism,  he  traces  first  the  development  of 
the  Jewish,  which,  under  Moses,  received  "  its  final 
and  complete  form  aff  a  system,  and  embraced  four 
leading  doctrines:  (1)  the  absolute  being  of  God;  (2) 
the  absolute  unity  of  his  being ;  (8)  the  difference  in 
kind  of  matter  from  God ;  (4)  the  subjection  of  mat- 
ter to  God"  (i,  262 ;  comp.  Mosaism).  The  Moham- 
medan's monotheism  he  recognises  as  *'the  offspring 
of  Jewish  monotheism."  Yet  has  the  pure  debm 
proved  inferior  to  the  Jewish,  for  '*  as  a  working  sys- 
tem it  annihilates  morality.  Before  the  almighty 
power  of  God  the  creature  is  nothing.  Man,  ox,  ass, 
are  on  a  level ;  and  if  the  notion  be  humbling  to  him, 
he  may  recover  a  littie  self-respect  when  he  remem- 
bers that  the  archangels  are  in  no  better  plight.  Be- 
tween man  and  God  is  a  profound  and  wide  abyss,  and 
no  bridge  spans  it.  Too  far  above  man  to  sympathize 
in  any  way  with  him,  God  can  yet  crush  him  with  his 
jealousy.  If  man  attempt  to  attribute  to  himself  any- 
thing that  is  of  (jod,  and  appear  to  encroach  on  his  all- 
engrossing  majesty  by  ever  so  littie,  the  wrath  of  God 
is  kindled  and  man  is  levelled  with  the  dust"  (i,  265). 
**  It  is,"  says  Palgrave,  *'  his  singular  satisfaction  to  let 
created  beings  continually  feel  that  they  are  nothing 
else  than  his  slaves,  tools,  and  contemptible  tools  also, 
that  thus  they  may  the  better  acknowledge  his  supe- 
riority, and  know  his  power  to  be  above  their  power, 
his  cunning  above  their  cunning,  his  will  above  their 
will,  his  pride  above  their  pride ;  or,  rather,  that  there 
is  no  power,  cunning,  will,  or  pride  save  his  own.  But 
he  himself,  in  his  inaccessible  height,  neither  loving 
aught  save  his  own  and  self-measured  decree,  without 
son,  companion,  or  counsellor,  is  no  less  barren  for 
himself  than  for  his  creatures,  and  his  own  barrenness 
and  lone  egoism  in  himself  is  the  cause  and  rule  of  his 
indifferent  and  unregarding  despotism  around"  {Ara* 
bia,  i,  866). 

Christian  monotheism  Gould  excludes  from  com- 
parison with  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan,  because 
*^  its  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  re- 
move it  from  the  class  to  which  Mosaism  and  Islam- 
ism  .  .  .  belong"  (i,  277).  See,  however,  God  ;  Trin- 
ity. See  besides  Gould,  Clarke,  Max  MtUler,  and 
R^nan ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  i,  830 ;  Christ- 
lieb.  Modem  Doubt  and  Christian  BeUef  (N.  Y.  1875, 
8vo),  lect.  iii  and  iv;  Lewes,  Hist.  Philos.  vol.  ii  (see 
Index) ;  Liddon,  Divinity  of  Christ,  p.  67, 76,  95,  270, 
807 ;  and  the  literature  appended  to  the  article  The- 
ism.    (J.H.W.) 

Monothelism  (from  fiovoQ,  sin^  and  ^eXtifta, 
wilC),  the  doctrine  of  a  Christian  sect,  maintains  that 
Christ,  though  possessed  of  two  natures,  was  yet  sub- 
ject only  to  one  will ;  the  human  will  being  merged 
in  the  divine,  or  absorbed  by  it.  The  doctrine  was 
given  shape  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius  to  unite  the  different  factions  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  fold  the  Euiych- 
ians  and  the  Monophysites.  There  was  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  7th  century  much  controversy  in  the 
Eastern  Church  respecting  the  two  wills  in  Chrbt, 
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kindred  to  thmt  concerning  his  nature.  The  Monopfa- 
jrsites  were  at  tl^it  time  a  most  powerful  sect,  and 
the  movement,  especially  in  Eg}'pt,  threatened  to  as- 
sume a  political  character.  In  this  difficulty  the  em- 
peror Heraclius,  hoping  to  reconcile  the  two  parties, 
adopted  the  doctrine  that  there  was  in  Jesus  the  Christ, 
after  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  only  one  divine- 
human  energy  and  one  will  (jwvov  ^kXtifio);  and 
when,  in  the  course  of  a  campaign  against  Persia,  He- 
raclius passed  through  Armenia  and  S}Tia,  he  came  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Monopbysite  leaders  of  the 
Severians  and  Jacobites,  and  induced  Sergius  (q.  v.), 
the  orthodox  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  give  his 
assent  to  the  doctrine  of  fv^cAij/ia  xai  fiia  ivkpyHOiOT 
of  an  Ivkpytta  ^tat^pticri,  Monothelism,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, then,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  modifica- 
tion of  Eutychianism  (q.  v.).  It  consisted  in  main- 
taining that,  although  Christ  has  two  natures,  yet  these 
natures  possessed  or  are  acted  on  by  but  a  single  will, 
the  divine  will  superseding  or  supplying  the  place  of  a 
human  will.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  in  this  way 
the  controversy  was  removed  flrom  the  province  of  pure 
metaphysics  into  the  moral  and  practical  sphere ;  and 
although  the  assertion  of  an  independent  nature  with- 
out independent  action  was  a  eoniradicHo  in  atyecto, 
it  was  yet  hoped  that  the  doctrine  might  be  adopted 
by  the  Monophysites.  The  author  of  this  doctrine 
was  probably  Sergius  himself;  he  was,  at  least,  its 
most  active  propagandist.  The  progress  of  the  doc- 
trine was  materifilly  forwarded  by  the  relation  which, 
at  the  instance  of  Sergius,  and  under  his  representa- 
tions, pope  HoQorius  (q.  v.)  was  induced  to  maintain 
regarding  the  question.  The  Monoph}r8ite  Cyrus, 
whom  the  emperor  had  promoted  ttoxA  the  episcopate 
of  Phasis  to  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  promptly 
called  a  synod  (A.D.  688),  which  by  the  seventh  canon 
of  its  decrees  solemnly  approved  of  the  monotholite 
doctrine  (in  the  words  rbv  airrbv  'iva  Xpurrvv  cat  vilv 
ivtpyovpra  ra  dioirptTni  rat  dp^pwmva  ftif  diavSpt' 
ry  ii'cpyfi^,  Mansi,  ConcU.  xi,  665),  thereby  hoping  to 
eflfect  permanently  a  union  between  the  different  par- 
ties (Mansi,  Omcil.  xi,  564  sq. ;  Letters  of  Cyms^  ibid. 
561).  As  Cyrus  was  the  principal  mover  in  this  at- 
tempt, he  has  been  generally  esteemed  the  founder  of 
the  Monothelites.  The  work  of  the  council  certainly 
proved  salutary,  at  least  for  a  time.  By  bringing  the 
doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  nearer  to  the  £u- 
tychian  system,  numbers  of  the  Eutychians,  who  were 
dispersed  throughout  Egypt,  Armenia,  and  other  re- 
mote provinces,  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
The  only  dissenting  leader  proved  a  certain  Sopbro- 
nius,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  who  from  the  first  oppoeed 
the  decree  of  the  Alexandrian  Synod  with  violence, 
and  when  elevated  to  the  vacant  patriarchate  of  Jeru- 
salem (635)  was  thus  afforded  ecclesiastical  position 
and  power,  and  now  came  forward  to  contest  the  ques- 
tion, notwithstanding  that  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople Improved  of  the  Alexandrian  decision,  and  the 
pope  at  Rome  offered  no  remonstrance.  Sophronius 
(q.  V.)  endeavored  to  show  that  this  doctrine  was  in- 
admissible, since  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  set  forth 
by  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon  (q.  v.)  necessarily  implied 
that  of  two  wills  (see  Sophronit  Epistola  SynwMca, 
which  is  given  in  Mansi,  xi,  461).  He  finally  sum- 
moned a  council,  and  condemned  monothelism  as  a 
branch  of  the  Eutychian  heresy.  In  order  to  termi- 
nate, if  possible,  the  commotions  to  which  this  division 
was  giving  rise,  the  emperor  Heraclius  in  638  issued 
an  edict,  'Eie^Mig  (so  named  because  it  contained  an 
expo«tion  of  the  faith),  in  which  he  confirmed  the 
agreement  made  by  the  patriarchs  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  union,  and  in  which  all  contro- 
versies upon  the  question  whether  in  Christ  there  was 
a  double  operation  were  prohibited,  though  the  doc- 
trine of  a  unify  of  will  was  inculcated.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  Eastern  bishops  declared  their 
assent  to  the  EctheHe,  and  above  all  Pyrrbus,  who 


succeeded  Sergius  in  the  see  of  Constan^ofle.     A 
similar  acceptance  was  obtained  from  the  metropoUi 
of  the  Eastern  Church ;  but  at  Rome  tii»JSctk:'Si's  was 
differently  received.    John  IV  assembled  a  ooonctl,  is 
which  that  exposition  was  condemned.     See  Ecthe- 
818.     Neither  was  the  monothelite  system  maintained 
in  the  Eastern  Church  any  longer  tikan  daring  the  life 
of  Heraclius.    In  648  the  emperor  Constans  II  iasocd 
the  Tvwo£,  i.  e.  an  edict,  by  which  the  Eotkesie  was 
suppressed,  and  the  contending  parties  were  fHvhibited 
from  resuming  their  discussions  on  the  doctrine  in 
question  (see  Mansi,  x,  992, 1039  sq. ;  Neander,  Ckmrdk 
Hist.  [Torrey]  iii,  186-192).     Pope  Honorius,  as  we 
have  seen,  appeared  in  frivor  of  the  onion,  and  was 
probably  himself  inclined  to  monophysitinn ;  but  his 
successors,  Severinus  and  John  IV,  thought  and  felt 
differently.    The  latter  condemned  the  doctrine  of  the 
Monothelites,  and  Theodore  excommunicated  Paul, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  till  the  doctrine  of  ttto 
wills  and  two  energies  was  at  last  adopted  at  the  fir^t 
synod  of  the  Lateran,  held  under  Man  in  I,  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  the  year  649  (see  Mansi,  x,  863  sq.).     "  Si 
quia  secundum  scelerosos  hseretioos  cum  una  volnn- 
tate  et  una  operatione,  que  ab  h«reticu  im|ms  confite- 
tur,  et  duas  voluntates,  pariterque  et  operationes,  hoc 
est,  divinam  et  humanam,  quss  in  ipso  Christo  Deo  in 
unitate  salvantur,  et  a  Sanctis  patribos  ortiiodoxe  in 
ipso'pnbdicantur,  denegat  et  respuit,  ocmdemnatos  sit** 
(see  Gieseler,  c  1,  §  128,  note  11 ;  Mflnecher  v.  CoUa, 
U,  78  sq.).    The  emperor  was  so  indignant  at  this  dar- 
ing of  Martin  that  he  had  him  secured,  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople, there  treated  for  a  time  as  a  criminal,  aad 
then  banished  him  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  died  in 
655,  to  be  numbered  among  the  martyrs  of  the  West- 
ern and  the  confessors  of  the  Eastern  Church.    His 
great  intellectual  supporter  at  the  council  had  been  a 
Greek  abbot  named  Maximus,  and  he,  too,  nnderwent 
a  long  persecution,  being  scourged,  having  his  tongue 
cut  out,  and  at  last  dying  a  death  little  short  of  mar- 
tyrdom Just  as  he  had  reached  his  place  of  exile,  A.D. 
662.    The  final  and  authoritative  condemnation  of  the 
monothelite  dogma  took  place  at  the  sixth  general 
council,  held  at  Constantinople  in  the  }-ear  680,  where 
it  was  decided  that  there  are  in  Christ  "two  natard 
wills  and  two  natural  operations,  without  dlvisioii. 
without  conversion  or  change,  with  nothing  like  aB> 
tagonism,  and  nothing  like  concision,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  human  will  of  Christ  could  not  come  into  od- 
lision  with  his  divine  will,  but  is  in  all  things  subject 
to  it.*'    An  anathema  was  also  pronounced  on  Tlieo- 
dore,  Sergius,  Honorius,  and  all  who  had  maintained 
the  heresy,  this  anathema  being  confirmed  by  Leo  II, 
who  wrote  to  the  emperor  respecting  his  own  prede- 
cessor in  the  see  of  Rome:  "  AnathematiTsmus  .  .  . 
necnon  et  Honorium  qui  banc  apostolicam  ecdesiam 
non  apostolica9  traditionis  doctrina  lustravit,  sed  pio- 
fkna  proditione  immaculatam  subvertere  eonatns  est*" 
(Mansi,  ConciL  xi,  681-687,  781).     This  anathema  of 
pope  Honorius  was  repeated  by  his  successors  for  three 
centuries.     See  Honorius  ;    Imfallibiutt.     The 
council  (also  called  the  First  Trullan)  was  summoned 
by  Constantinus  Pogonatus.    The  decision  of  the  synod 
was  based  upon  the  epistle  of  Agatho,  the  Roman 
bishop,  which  was  itself  founded  upon  the  canons  of 
the  above-mentioned  Lateran  synod  (Agathonis  iji. 
ad  ImperatortSf  in  Mansi,  xi,  238  sq.).     Baur  says  of 
this  controversy  {Dogmengeteh.  p.  211) :  **  Its  elements 
on  the  side  of  the  Monothelites  were  the  unity  of  the 
person  or  subject,  from  whose  one  will  (the  diWne  will 
of  the  incarnate  Logos)  all  must  proceed,  since  two 
Wills  also  presuppose  two  personal  subjects  (the  chief 
argument  of  bishop  Theodore  of  Cara,  in  Mansi,  xi, 
567) ;  on  the  side  of  the  Dyothelitee,  the  point  was  the 
fact  of  two  natures,  since  two  natures  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  two  natural  wills,  and  two  natural 
modes  of  operation.     How  fiir  now  two  wills  can  be 
I  without  two  persons  willing  was  the  point  from  which 
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the;*  slipped  away  by  mere  snppositioii.'*  See  Gom- 
befU,  Hitt,  hcer.  Monotkelit.  (Paris,  1648) ;  Hagenbach, 
Hisi.  of  Doctrines,  i,  229,  241,  282 ;  Schaff,  Church  Hist, 
iii,  752,  782 ;  Neander,  Church  Hist,  ili,  186  sq. ;  Giese- 
ler.  Church  Hist,  c  i,  §  128 ;  Baur,  Dogmengesch,  i,  211 ; 
and  hia  Trinitatskhrs^  vol.  ii ;  Ebrard,  Kirehm^  u.  Dog- 
mtstpesck,  i,  279  sq. ;  Trench,  ffuisean  Led.  p.  200; 
Gregory,  Hist,  of  the  Christ.  Church,  i,  879;  Domer, 
Dod^ofthe  Person  qfChrisi,  toI.  il,  pt.  i;  Neale,  Hist. 
East*  Church  (patriarchate  of  Alexandria),  ii,  60  sq., 
76  sq. ;  Stanley,  East.  Church,  p.  94, 110 ;  Knapp,  Chris- 
ticm  Theology,  p.  866 ;  HHman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christi- 
aniiy,  ii,  266  sq.;  WaXch,  Ketzerhistorie,  ix,  3-666; 
Gtt^rer,  Kirchaigeseh.  toI.  iii,  pt.  i,  p.  86  sq. ;  DOllin- 
ger,  Kirchengesch.  i,  170  sq. ;  ScbrGckh,  Kirchengesch. 
XX,  386  sq. ;  WestminsUr  Rev.  April,  1871,  p.  247.  See 
MoirOPHTSITBS.      (J.  H.  W.) 

BffonotheliteB  (Movo&«Af7ra<),  an  ancient  heret- 
ical sect  which  is  first  spolcen  of  in  the  writings  of 
St.  John  of  Damascus,  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, but  which  may  be  traced  back  to  Sevems,  the  de- 
poeied  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  floorished  in  the  first 
lialf  of  the  7th  century.     He  founded  Monophyntism 
(q.  v.).     In  some  fragments  of  his  writings  which 
have  come  down  to  ns,  Severus  remarks  that  Christ's 
words,  ^'  Kot  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done"  (Luke  xxii, 
42),  do  not  prove  the  existence  of  a  will  distinct  from 
the  divine  will,  nor  that  there  was  any  stroggle  or  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Saviour's  soul,  as  if  he  had 
a  hnman  fear  of  death  or  a  human  unwillingness  to 
die ;  but  that  the  words  are  so  set  down  by  way  of  ac- 
commodation, and  for  Christian  instruction  (Mai,  CoU. 
Xo9.  Tii,  288).     The  distinct  formulation  of  monothe- 
Itsm  is  attributed,  however,  to  Theodore,  bishop  of 
Cara,  in  Arabia.    Although  not  a  Monophysite,  The- 
odore tanght  that  all  the  acts  of  Christ  proceeded 
from  one  principle,  originating  in  the  Word,  and  oper- 
ating through  the  human  soul  and  body.     Hence, 
though  the  Logos  and  the  manhood  were  distinct  nat- 
ures, they  were  both  acted  upon  by  one  and  the  same 
kvipyua ;  and  there  being  one  activity,  there  was  one 
will,  by  which  it  was  moved,  that  will  being  divine. 
(A^ov  ydp  rd  dkXfifia  iv  iffrt,  cat  rovro  ^ukov  ;  Man- 
si,  ConeU,  xi,  568.)    Athanasius,  the  Monophysite  pa- 
triarch of  Antioch,  was  a  zealous  convert  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Theodore,  and  laid  it  before  the  emperor  Herac- 
lios  as  offering  a  basis  for  such  a  compromise  between 
his  sect  and  ti^e  Church  as  might  enable  them  to  re- 
unite in  one  communion.     The  emperor  most  enthu- 
siastically espoused  the  plan,  and  thus  became  the  pro- 
moter of  the  monothelite  dogma,  and  really  the  founder 
of  the  Monothelites.    This  emperor,  Heraclins  I,  was 
bom  about  A.D.  675,  and  was  a  son  of  Heraclius,  gov- 
ernor of  Africa.     By  the  violent  death  of  the  ^ant 
Phocas  in  610,  Heraclius,  who  had  served  in  the  array 
with  credit,  obtained  the  imperial  power,  and  soon  af- 
terwards married  Eudoxia.     In  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  the  empire  was  ravaged  by  pestilence  and  the 
barbarian  armies  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia.    In  622 
he  led  an  army  against  Persia,  defeated  Chosroes  at 
Tanrb,  and  fought  several  successful  campaigns,  in 
which  he  displayed  great  military  talents  and  personal 
courage.    In  the  course  of  his  campaigns  against  Per- 
sia he  passed  through  Armenia  and  Syria,  and  came 
to  a  peaceful  understanding  with  the  Monophysite 
leaders  of  the  Severians  and  the  Jacobites,  who  at  this 
time  had  become  a  powerful  and  dangerous  political 
party.    Hoping  to  reconcile  them,  he,  in  connection 
with  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  proposed  to 
them  the  curious  doctrine  of  monothelisro,  which  sat- 
isfied the  Monophysites,  without  apparently  dbturbing 
the  dedsion  of  tiie  Council  of  Chalcedon.     Having 
made  peace  with  Persia  in  628,  he  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  abandoned  himself  to  inglorious  ease, 
seittiial  vices,  and  the  subtleties  of  monothelism,  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  supporter,  ignoring  the  victori- 
ooa  progress  of  the  Mussulman  arms,  until  the  very 
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subversion  of  his  empire  was  threatened.  In  639, 
finally,  he  made  an  energetic  attempt  to  establish  mo- 
nothelism by  issuing  his  'Ek^oic,  with  what  result 
may  be  seen  in  the  article  Monothelism.  Heraclins 
died  in  641.  His  character  is  a  puzzle,  and  presents 
surprising  contradictions.  Protected  and  nurtured  by 
imperial  approbation,  the  Monothelites  became  a  very 
considerable  sect.  The  decisions  of  the  sixth  Council 
of  Constantinople  determined  that  their  opinions  were 
not  consistent  with  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  monothelism  was  formally  condemned ;  and  though 
its  advocates  were  sometimes  the  objects  of  ro3ral  favor, 
yet  they  were  in  general  condemned  and  depressed. 
In  711,  when  Philippicus  Bardanes  was  Greek  em- 
peror, tiiey  became  once  more  influential  and  powerful. 
He  convened  a  new  council  at  Constantinople,  which 
reversed  the  decbions  of  the  sixth  council,  and  adopt- 
ed monothelism  as  an  orthodox  doctrine.  Some  few 
bishops  resisted,  but  were  driven  from  the  council. 
Two  years  later  Anastasins  II  reinstituted  dyothelism, 
and  the  same  bishops  who  had  two  years  before  vetoed 
dyothelism  now  changed  their  mind,  and  adopted  it  as 
the  only  true  exposition  of  faith !  Thus  persecuted, 
the  Monotiielites  retired  to  the  nei^borhood  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  After  the  Crusades  (1291),  and  especially 
after  1596,  they  began  to  gradually  go  over  to  the  Ro- 
man Church,  although  retaining  the  communion  under 
both  kinds,  their  Syrlac  missal,  the  marriage  of  priests, 
and  their  traditional  fiist-days,  with  some  saints  of 
their  own,  especially  St.  Maron.  See  Mabonitbs. 
The  Monothelites  have  often  been  bitterly  persecuted, 
but  our  concern  for  the  cruelties  they  suffered  cannot 
but  be  lessened  Ijy  the  consideration  of  the  persecutions 
which  in  the  day  of  their  power  they  were  tempted  to 
commit  against  their  orthodox  brethren.  See,  besides 
the  references  tn  the  article  Monothelism,  Blunt, 
Diet,  of  Heresies  and  Sects,  s.  v. ;  Schafi;  Church  Hist. 
iii,  752  sq. ;  Gregory,  Hist,  of  the  Christ.  Church,  i,  897 ; 
Mosheira,  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii,  86 ;  Robinson,  Pat- 
estine,  iii,  744;  Walch,  Gesc/uchte  der  Ketzereien,  ix, 
475 ;  Baumgarten,  Geschichte  der  ReHgionspartheien,  p. 
617.    (R.S.R.) 

Monrad,1>iTLER  Gothard,  a  Danish  prelate  of 
note,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen  Nov.  24, 1811.  In  1836 
he  passed  his  theological  examinations,  and  was  two 
years  later  honored  by  the  titie  of  D.D.  In  1846  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Yester  Ulsler,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Laaland.  Having  taken  a  prominent  position 
in  the  national  party,  he  was  made  chaplain  March  24, 
1848,  but  occupied  the  position  only  until  the  following 
November,  when  he  retired,  together  with  most  of  his 
colleagues.  He  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  po- 
litical affairs  until  1850,  when  he  was  created  bishop  of 
Laaland-Falster,  and  later  figured  as  a  cabinet  officer 
until  1864.  After  the  unsuccessful  termination  of  the 
war  against  Prussia  he  migrated  to  New  Zealand,  where 
he  died  in  1874.  He  published  valuable  papeis  on  the 
Organization  of  Schools  in  many  large  Protestant  Cities 
(1844),  besides  which  he  issued  mainly  ^'  Political  Pam- 
phlets" (1839-42).  Seeyapereau,i>ic<sdnna»re  Umversel 
des  Contemporains,  a.  v. 

Monro,  Alexander,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1648,  in  the  County  of  Ross.  After  having 
taught  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  he 
was  principal  of  that  of  Edinburgh  (1686),  and  had  just 
been  appointed  bishop  of  the  Orkney  Islands  when,  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William' II  I,  he 
lost  that  dignity.  He  was  appointed  in  1688  bbhop  of 
Argyle,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  were  institut- 
ed. He  died  in  1718.  Bishop  Monro  is  the  author  of 
XII  Sermons  (London,  1678, 8vo)  -.—Letter  to  Sir  RobeH 
Howard,  occasioned  by  the  Twofold  Vindication  of  A  rch- 
bishop  TiUotson  (1696)  '.—Inquiry  into  the  Neto  Opimons 
of  the  Presbyterians,  etc  (1696,  8vo).  He  was  also 
the  author  of  one  of  the  four  letters  published  as  ^n 
Account  of  the  Present  Persecution  of  the  Church  of 
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Scotland  (1690, 4to,  68  pages).    See  Allibone,  Diet  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  vol  ii,  8.  v. 

Monroe,  Andrew,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Soath,  called  the  patriarch  of  Mis- 
souri Methodism,  was  bom  in  Hampshire  County,  Va., 
Oct  29,  1792;  was  converted  and  joined  the  Church 
when  but  a  youth.    In  March,  1815,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  sent  to  labor  on  the  Fairfield  Circuit.    In 
the  following  year  he  was  admitted  on  trial  to  the  Ohio 
Conference.     In  1824  he  was  transferred  to  Missouri, 
and  stationed  at  St.  Louis ;  he  returned  the  next  year, 
and  was  then  placed  over  the  St  Louis  District,  which 
embraced  the  entire  state.    He  was  a  member  of  eleven 
General  Conferences,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Church,  South.    He  died  in  Mexico, 
Mo.,  Nov.  18,  1871.    His  several  appointments  were: 
1816,  Jefferson  Circuit;  1817,  Franklin  Circuit;  1818, 
Fountain  Head  Circuit;  1819,  Bowling  Green.    In  the 
Kentucky  Conference :  1820,  Hopkinsville ;  1821  and 
1822,  Maysville ;  1828,  presiding  elder  of  Augusta  Dis- 
trict   In  the  Missouri  Conference :  1824  and  1825,  St 
Louis  Station;  1826  and  1827,  presiding  elder  of  Mis- 
souri District;  1828  and  1829,  St  Louis  Station;  1880, 
St  Louis  District ;  1881,  left,  by  request,  without  an 
appointment ;  1832  to  1835,  presiding  elder  of  St  Louis 
District;  1836  and  1837,  Missouri  District;  1838,  Co- 
lumbia District ;  1839  and  1840,  agent  of  St  Charles  Col- 
lege; 1841  and  1842,  St  Charles  Station,  and  agent  of 
the  college ;  1843,  presiding  elder  of  St  Charies  Dis- 
trict ;  1844  and  1845,  presiding  elder  of  St  Charies  Dis- 
trict, and  agent  of  the  college ;  1846  to  1849,  presiding 
elder  of  Columbia  District ;  1850  and  1851,  Fayette  Cir- 
cuit; 1852  and  1858,  presiding  elder  of  Hannibal  Dis- 
trict ;  1854,  transferred  to  the  St  Louis  Conference,  and 
appointed  superintendent  of  Kansas  Mission  District ; 
1855,  transferred  back  to  the  Missouri  Conference,  and 
appomted  presiding  elder  of  Fayette  District ;  1856  to 
1859,  presiding  elder  of  St  Charles  District ;  1860,  agent 
of  Central  CoUege ;  1861  and  1862,  Fayette  Circuit ; 
1863  and  1864,  Brunswick  District;  1865,  Fayette  Dis- 
trict; 1866  and  1867,  Conference  missionary;  1869  to 
1870,  St  Charles  District ;  1871,  Conference  missionary. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch  to  enter  into 
any  exhaustive  analysis  of  a  life  so  protracted,  aims  so 
single  and  sublime,  purposes  so  pertinaciously  adhered 
to  through  a  long,  eventful  course.    His  name  is  his- 
toric :  scarcely  a  book  of  Methodist  annals  has  appeared 
within  half  a  century  past  that  does  not  contain  it   See 
McFerrin,  Hist,  of  Meth.  in  Tenn,  ii,  473 ;  Minutes  of 
Corference  of  Meth,  Episc  CL,  South  (1872);  EUiott, 
Ifist,  of  the  Meth,  Epi$c  Ch,  in  the  South-west^  p.  74 
andsq.     (E.P.W.) 

Monroe,  Jonathan,  an  American  Methodist  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  June  11, 1801 ;  joined 
the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  Alle- 
ghany Circuit  in  1825;  in  1826,  to  Concord;  in  1827  he 
was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Sould,  and  appointed  to 
Shamoken;  in  1828,  to  Lewistown;  in  1829  he  was  or^ 
dained  elder  by  bishop  M^Kendree,  and  appointed  to 
Concord;  in  1830,  to  Gettysburg;  in  1831,  to  Shrews- 
bury ;  in  1833,  to  PaUpsco ;  in  1 835,  to  Calvert ;  in  1887, 
to  Lewistown ;  in  1839,  to  Warrior's  Mark ;  in  1841,  to 
Huntingdon;  in  1843,  to  Bedford;  in  1845,  to  Westmin- 
ster; in  1847,  to  Liberty;  in  1849,  to  Montgomery;  in 
1850,  to  Gettysburg ;  in  1852,  to  Mechanicsburg ;  in  1854, 
to  Mercersburg;  in  1856,  to  East  Hartford;  in  1858,  to 
Great  Falls;  in  1859,  to  Hereford;  in  1861,  to  Westmm- 
ster;  in  1863,  to  Emmitsburg;  and  in  1864  he  became 
Bupemumerary,  and  retired  to  Westminster,  Carroll 
County,  Md.,  where  he  died,  Dec.  4, 1869.  His  Chris- 
tian virtues,  uniform  piety,  and  devotion  to  his  calling 
demonstrated  the  power  of  divine  grace  in  hb  life,  and 
endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  See  Minutes  of 
Baltimore  Conference  for  1870. 

Monroe,  Samuel  Yorke,  D.D.,  an  eminent  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at 


Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  July  1,1816.  HeeDJoyedths 
advantages  of  a  thorough  English  training,  and  after 
his  conversion,  which  occurred  in  1838,  decided  to  devote 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.     He  la- 
bored for  several  years  as  a  local  preacher ;  was  admit- 
ted on  trial  into  the  New  Jersey  Conference  in  1818,  and 
quickly  rose  to  distinction  among  his  brethren.    Hii 
first  appointment  does  not  appear  in  the  minutesu    In 
1844  he  travelled  the  Sweedsborough  Circuit     At  the 
Conference  held  in  Mount  Holly  in  1845  be  was  ad- 
mitted mto  full  connection,  and  stationed  at  Salem,  N.  J. 
He  was  returned  to  the  same  appointment  in  1846.    In 
1847-48  he  preached  in  Paterson ;  in  1849-^,  in  New- 
ark ;  in  1851,  at  Princeton.     He  was  next  spocwsively 
stationed  at  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Camden,  Trenton, 
and  Trinity  Church,  Newark  (located  in  Newark  Con- 
ference, to  which  he  had  been  transferred).     He  served 
as  presiding  elder  several  years,  first  in  the  Bridgeton 
District,  after  he  had  preached  at  Camden ;  and  in  the 
Camden  District  after  he  had  labored  in  Trenton.    He 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Conference  in  1856, 186Ut 
and  1864,  at  which  last  time  he  was  prominently  named 
for  the  episcopacy.    He  was  by  this  body  then  dect- 
ed  a  member  of  the  General  Missionary  Committ^, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  by  the  bishops  (rf 
the  Church  as  recording  secretary  of  the  newly  orgtn- 
ized  society  for  "  Church  extension."     Upon  Uiis  work 
he  entered  with  his  usual  vigor  and  zeal,  and  was  mat- 
ing with  success  beyond  the  highest  expectation  of  the 
friends  of  the  enterprise.     On  Sunday,  the  27th  of 
January,  1867,  he  had  preached  in  St  Paul's  Metho&t 
Episcopikl  Church  in  New  York  City,  for  the  cause  of 
*'  Church  extension,"  and  was  on  his  way  from  Camdoi, 
New  Jersey,  to  New  York,  with  the  intention  of  oociqnr- 
ing  one  of  the  city  pulpits  for  the  same  object,  wheu  be 
was  lost  overboai^  a  train,  no  one  has  ever  found  how, 
and  was  killed  in  the  fall,  February  9, 1867,  as  was  de- 
clared by  the  verdict  of  a  coroner's  jury.     Few  moi 
labored  more  earnestly  for  the  Church  than  did  Dr.  Mon- 
roe.    After  his  appointment  to  the  secretaryship,  be- 
sides attending  to  an  extensive  correspondence,  he  vi»> 
ited  and  addressed  some  fifly  Conferences  upon  the 
subject  of  "  Church  extension ;"  preached  onoe  or  twice 
nearly  every  Sabbath ;  organized  his  work  almost  orer 
the  whole  Church ;  and  raised  and  disbursed  aboei 
$60,000  during  the  first  year  of  the  society's  existence. 
During  this  period  his  labors  were  undoubtedly  exces- 
sive ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  had  the  best  op- 
portunity for  knowing,  were  beginning  sensihly  to  im- 
pair his  health  and  vigor.    "  Dr.  Monroe,**  say  the  AVr- 
arh  Coiference  Minutes  of  1867,  "•  was  in  many  reelects 
a  remarkable  man.    As  a  Christian,  he  was  conscieD- 
tious,  without  being  morbidly  sensitive ;  fervmt  in  ifHr- 
it,  without  being  boisterous  or  fanatical ;  faithful,  with- 
out being  severe  or  censorious ;  and  spiritual  and  poic 
in  heart,  without  a  profession  of  extraordinary  religions 
attainments.  .  .  .  His  success  in  winning  souls  to 
Christ  proved  that  wherever  he  labored  God  was  with 
him.    As  a  preacher  he  was  able,  evangelical,  and  edi- 
fying ;  and  as  a  pastor  diligent,  sympathetic,  and  faith- 
fuL    But  that  which  distinguished  him  more  than  any- 
thing else  was  his  remarkably  clear  perception  of  the 
relations  of  things,  his  rapid  mental  comparisons  sikI 
inductions,  and  his  cimsequent  seemingly  intuitive  ai^l 
almost  infallible  judgment   In  this  respect  he  had  prob- 
fibly  no  superiors,  if,  indeed,  he  had  many  equals,  in  oui 
Church.    Bemarkably  free  from  prejudice  and  selfish- 
ness, and  ever  cool  and  conscientious,  and  with  a  miixi 
that  could  grasp  a  question,  view  it  in  all  its  lelatioDs, 
and  at  once  deduce  the  appropriate  conclusion,  he  w^ 
an  eminently  wise  and  safe  counsellor  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.**     The  N,  Y.  Meth- 
odist (February  16, 1867),  commenting  on  his  death, 
says :  '*  Dr.  Monroe  was  one  of  the  leading  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Methodist  Church. ...  As  seat' 
tary  of  the  Church  Extension  Society,  he  displayed  his 
characteristic  good  sense,  rare  executive  abUity,  labo- 
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rioosnen,  and  eminent  pulpit  power.  In  all  these  ele- 
ments of  character  he  excelled.'*  See  also  Ladie^  Re^ 
podtoryy  March,  1868 ;  Appleton's  Annual,  1867 ;  N,  Y, 
CkrittioH  Advocate,  Februaiy  8, 1872  {MS,  Sermons  of 
the  lale  Dr.  Monroe).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Monroe,  'William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Alleghany  County,  Ind., 
Sept  8, 1788.  He  was  converted  when  but  a  youth ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1809,  and  entered  the  Balti- 
more Conference  in  1810.  He  was  ordained  dea<^n  by 
bishop  M*Kendree,  and  elder  by  bishop  Asbury.  His 
active  ministerial  Ufe  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty- 
three  years,  during  which  time  he  labored  on  some  of 
the  most  difficult  circuits  in  the  Baltimore  Conference. 
Mr.  Monroe  was  a  man  of  Christian  virtues  and  great 
piety,  and  his  true  devotion  to  Methodism  has  endeared 
him  to  the  whole  Church.  His  appointments  were — 
Lyttkton  Circuit,  Huntington  Circuit,  Greenville  Cir- 
cuit, Randolph  Circuit,  Georgetown,  D.C.,  Bedstone  Cir- 
cuit, East  Wheeling,  Monongahela,  Rockingham  Cir- 
cuit, Ya.  ;  Alleghany,  y a. ;  Ebenezer,  Washington,  D.C ; 
Chambersburg;  Winchester,  Ya. ;  Stafford,  Ya. ;  Rock- 
ingham, Ya.;  Statmton,  Ya. ;  Berkeley, Ya. ;  Jefferson; 
Bo-keley,  Ya. ;  South  Branch ;  and  HiUsborough.  After 
this  for  two  years  (1887  and  1888)  he  was  supernume- 
rary. In  1889-40  be  was  stationed  at  Boonsborough, 
and  in  1841  at  Codorus  Mission.  In  1844  he  was  again 
supernumerary;  in  1843-44,  Mercersburg;  and  in  1845, 
Greencastle.  This  year  closed  his  active  service,  and 
in  1816  he  asked  for  and  obtained  a  superannuated  rela- 
tion, which  be  sustained  until  removed  to  the  Church 
triumphant.  He  died  in  Washington  County,  Md., 
May  29, 1871.  See  General  Minutes  o/iAe  M.  E,  Church, 
VSI%  p.  17. 

Monseignenr  (my  lord),  a  French  title,  once  ap- 
plied to  saints,  and  subsequently  to  princes,  nobles,  cer- 
tain liigh  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  other  titled 
personages,  is  now  only  given  to  prelates.  The  Italian 
monsignore  has  a  similar  signification. 

Mozuiignore.  See  Monseioneub. 
Bfonster.  See  Sea-monster. 
Monstrance.  See  Monstbantia. 
MoDBtrantia  (Monstbith,  Ostknsobium)  Lb  a 
vessel  Dsed  for  the  preserving  of  relics,  and  particularly 
for  the  consecrated  host  {aanctissimum,  venerabUe,  eucha- 
risHay,  and  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the  adoration 
of  the  people.  When,  in  the  18th  century,  the  doctrine 
crf^  transabetantiation  was  established  by  the  Church,  the 
elevation  of  the  host  followed,  as  also  its  special  exhi- 
bition, for  instance,  in  the  procession  of  Corpus-Christi 
Day  (q.  v.).  For  that  purpose  the  host  (q.  v.)  was  placed 
00  a  curved  surface  (lunuki),  and  introduced  in  a  trans- 
parent vessel  (monstranHa,  in  qua  sub  vitro  crystaiUno 
cruor  tndusus  [Dn  Fresne,  Gloisar,  s.  h.  v.]).  This  case 
{pl^laderium,  arcula)  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
rays,  forming  an  image  of  the  sun,  or  the  like,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  stand.  It  is  placed  on  the  altar.  Thus 
the  monstrantia  becomes  a  movable  shrine  for  the  sac- 
rament (tabemaadum  ffestaiorium),  generally  made  of 

costly  material,  and  richly  deco- 
rated. "At  first,*' says  Walcott 
{Sacred  Archaohgy,  p.  890), 
"  it  took  the  shape  of  an  ordina- 
ry reliquary,  but  at  length  was 
made  like  a  tower  of  crystal,  of 
cylindrical  form,  and  mounted 
on  a  foot  like  that  of  a  chalice, 
and  covered  by  a  spire-like  can- 
opy, with  flying  buttresses.  In- 
side the  cyUnder  was  a  crescent 
held  by  an  angel,  in  which  the 
host  was  set:  in  some  cases  the 
cylinder  was  replaced  by  a  quar- 
terfoil,  or  was  surrounded  by  a 
foliage  like  a  jesse-tree,  and  at  a 
Monstrance.  later  date  by  the  sun,  a  lumi- 


nous disk,  with  rays  alternately  straight  and  wavy,  set 
upon  a  stand.  Upon  the  vessel  itself  the  Doom  was 
often  represented,  and  relics  were  placed  in  it.  The 
monstrance  did  not  become  common  till  the  15th,  and 
is  probably  not  earlier  than  the  14th  century.  It  bore 
difierent  forms :  (1)  a  little  tower,  jewelled,  and  hav- 
ing apertures  of  glass  or  crystal ;  (2)  the  figure  of  a  saint, 
or  the  Holy  Lamb,  with  Sl  John  the  Baptist  pointing  to 
it ;  (8)  a  cross ;  (4)  a  crystal  lantern,  or  tube,  mounted  on 
a  pedestal  of  precious  metal,  and  covered  with  a  canopy 
in  the  15th  century ;  (5)  a  sun,  with  rays,  containing  in 
the  centre  a  kind  of  pyx  (this  is  found  as  early  as  the 
16th  century).**  The  ecclesiastical  laws  now  regulate 
its  construction.  The  statutes  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Prague  of  1605,  tit  xviii,  command,  for  instance, "  Mon- 
strantia ad  exponendam  vel  in  prooessionibus  deferendam 
hostiam  magnam,  si  non  ex  auro,aut  argento,  saltern  ex 
aurichalco  bene  aurato  refulgeat,  et  velo  vel  peplo  con- 
gruo  omata  sit.**  The  monstrantia  is  a  sacred  vessel, 
and  not  to  be  touched  by  an  unoonsecrated  person;  hence 
any  one  who  stole  it  was  to  be  btuned  to  death.  The 
high  altar  is  always  provided  with  a  monstrantia,  and 
often  the  side  altars  also.  All  evangelical  churches 
have  rejected  the  prayer  De  venerabUe  of  the  Bomish 
Church,  and  Luther  declared,  "  It  is  insulting  and  dis- 
honoring to  the  holy  sacrament  to  carry  it  about,  and  to 
make  it  an  instrument  of  idle  idolatry.'*  See  also  Her- 
zog,  Real-Encyldopddie,  ix,  757.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Montagioli,  Cassiodobo,  a  learned  Italian  eccle- 
siastic, was  bom  at  Modena  Feb.  5,  1698 ;  entered  the 
Benedictine  Order  in  1717,  and  successively  filled  sev- 
eral prominent  offices  in  the  order.  He  gave  himself 
largely  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  His  principal  works 
are,  Eserdzi  di  c^ti  affetti,  tratti  dal  Hbro  de*  Salmi 
(Home,  1742) : — Trati^to  practico  detta  carita  Cristiana 
in  qucmJto  h  amor  verso  Dio  (Bologna,  1751,  and  Yenice, 
1761) :  —  Enchiridio  evangelico  (Mod.  1755) :  —  Mani^ 
era/acik  di  meditare  con  frutto  le  massime  CrisOane 
(Bologna,  1759, 2  vols.) :  —  Detti  pratiche  e  ricordi  di  S. 
Andrea  Avellino  (Yenice,  1771)  i—Parabole  delfgliuol 
di  Dio  (Plaisance,  1772) : — //  divino  sermons  nel  monte 
(Rome,  1779). 

Montagnuoli,  Giovanni  Domenico,  an  Italian 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Batignano  (territory  of  Sienna) 
in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century.  As  a  Dominican 
monk,  he  was  disdnguished  for  his  austere  piety,  as 
well  as  for  his  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thom- 
as. He  was  the  author  of  D^ensiones  philosophic^  an- 
geliom  Thomittica  (Yenice,  1609,  foL).  This  work,  en- 
larged and  revised,  appeared  again  under  the  same  title 
at  Naples  in  1610).  See  £chard  et  Qudtif,  Script.  Ord. 
Prcedicat.  ii,  837. — ^Hoefer,  Xouv.  Bioff.  GSnirale,  s.  v. 

Montagu  Walteb,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of 
note,  was  bom  at  London  in  1604.  He  was  the  son 
of  Sir  Henry  Montagu,  who  afterwards  became  earl  of 
Manchester.  After  being  educated  at  Sidney  College, 
Cambridge,  he  travelled  abroad,  and  became  a  convert 
to  Romanism,  though  opposed  by  his  nearest  Mends. 
On  returning  to  his  native  land,  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  secured  the  favor  of  his  queen,  who  appointed 
him  her  confessor.  She  also  honored  him  by  sending 
him  on  a  confidential  mission  to  Rome,  where  he  met 
with  a  gracious  reception  by  pope  Urban  YIIL  The 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  clouded  his  prosperity, 
and  in  1648  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where 
he  remained  confined  for  several  years.  As  soon  as  he 
was  released  he  retired  into  France,  where  he  became 
abbot  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Nanteuil.  He 
afterwards  obtained  the  rich  abbey  of  St  Martin's,  near 
Pontoise,  where  he  remained  until  the  Restoration,  when 
the  queen -mother  of  England  appointed  him  master 
of  St.  Catharine's  Hospital,  a  position  occupied  by  him 
till  his  death  at  Paris  in  1677.  As  an  author,  the  chief 
works  of  his  pen  are,  The  Shepherd's  Paradise,  a  pas- 
toral comedy  possessing  some  merit,  though  ridiculed 
severely  by  Sir  John  Suckling  in  his  *^  Sessions  of  the 
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Poeto"  i—MitceUanea  Spiritualia,  published  in  two  parts 
(1648-54),  a  series  of  reUgioos  essays  or  tracts : — a  Letter 
from  Paris  to  bis  iather,  in  which  be  justifies  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  states  his  personal  reasons  for  changing 
bis  belief;  This  letter  was  printed  ¥ritb  lord  Falk- 
land's Ducoune  on  Ifrf'alUbUUy  (1651).  Ue  also  made 
an  English  translation  of  Boesuet's  Exposition  of  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  (1672>    (H.  W.  T.) 

Montague,  Richabd,  D.D.    Sec  Moustagu. 

Moiitaie;iie,  Michkl,  Seigneyr  de^  a  distinguished 
French  moralist,  remarlcable  fbr  his  deep  insight  into 
the  principles  of  our  common  nature,  was  bom  Feb. 
28, 1588,  and  was  a  }rounger  son  of  a  nobleman,  whose 
estate,  tram  which  the  fiumilj  name  arose,  was  situated 
in  the  province  of  Perigord,  near  the  river  Dordogne. 
His  father,  an  eccentric,  blunt,  feudal  baron,  placed 
him  under  the  oare  of  a  German  tutor  who  did  not 
speak  French,  and  the  intercourse  between  tutor  and 
pupil  was  carried  on  entirely  in  Latin ;  and  even  his 
parents  made  it  a  rule  to  address  him  in  that  language, 
of  which  they  knew  a  sufficient  number  of  words  for 
common  purposes.  The  attendants  were  enjoined  to 
follow  the  same  practice.  **  They  all  became  Latin- 
ized," says  Montaigne  himself;  **  and  even  the  villa- 
gers in  the  neighborhood  learned  words  in  that  lan- 
guage, some  of  which  took  root  in  the  country,  and  l)e- 
came  of  common  use  among  the  people."  Thus,  with- 
out the  aid  of  scholastic  teaching,  Montaigne  spoke 
Latin  long  before  he  could  speak  French,  which  he  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  learn  like  a  foreign  language. 
He  studied  Greek  in  the  same  manner,  by  way  of  pas- 
time more  than  as  a  task.  He  was  sent  to  the  college 
of  Guienne,  at  Bordeaux ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
completed  his  college  education.  He  then  studied  law, 
and  in  1554  he  was  made  "conseiller,"  or  judge,  in  the 
Parliament  of  Bordeaux.  He  repaired  several  times 
to  court,  and  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Henri  II,  by  whom, 
or,  as  some  say,  by  Charles  IX,  he  was  made  a  gentle- 
man of  the  king's  chamber  and  a  knight  of  the  Order 
of  St  Michael.  When  he  was  thirty-three  years  of 
age  Montaigne  married,  to  please  his  friends  rather, 
as  he  says,  than  himself,  for  he  was  not  inclined  to  a 
married  life.  He,  however,  always  lived  on  good  terms 
with  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter.  He  man- 
aged his  own  estate,  on  which  he  generally  resided, 
and  from  which  he  derived  an  income  of  about  6000 
livres.  In  1569  Montaigne  translated  into  French  a 
Latin  work  of  Raymond  de  Sebonde  or  Sebon,  a  Span- 
ish divine,  on  Natural  Theology^  at  the  request  of  his 
then  recently  deceased  father,  who  had  feared  for  his 
son's  apostasy  to  Protestantism  (comp.  Fisher,  Hist, 
Ref.  p.  6,  note  2).  France  was  at  that  time  desolated 
by  civil  and  religious  war,  and  Montaigne,  disapprov- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  the  court  towards  the  Protes- 
tants, and  yet  being  by  education  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  by  principle  and  disposition  loyal  to  the  king,  was 
glad  to  live  in  retirement,  and  take  no  part  in  public 
affairs  except  by  exhorting  both  parties  to  moderation 
and  mutual  charity.  By  this  conduct  he  became,  as 
might  be  expected,  obnoxious  to  both  sides.  The 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  plunged  him  into  a  deep 
melancholy,  for  he  detested  cruelty  and  the  shedding 
of  blood.  It  was  about  this  dismal  epoch  of  1572  that 
he  began  to  write  his  Essais,  which  were  published  in 
March,  1580,  and  met  with  great  success.  (See  below.) 
With  a  view  to  restoring  his  health,  which  was  not 
good,  Montaigne  undertook  a  journey  to  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  lastly  to  Italy.  At  Rome  he  was  well 
received  by  several  cardinals  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, and  was  introduced  to  pope  Gregory  XIII, 
and  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  by  a  bull 
of  the  pope,  an  honor  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
very  proud.  Montaigne  was  delighted  with  Rome ;  he 
there  found  himself  at  home  among  those  scenes  and 
monuments  which  were  connected  with  his  earliest 
studies  and  the  first  impressions  of  his  boyish  years. 


He  wrote  a  journal  of  hb  tour,  evident^  not  intended 
for  publication ;  but  the  manuscript,  when  diacovefed 
after  nearly  two  centuries  in  an  old  chest  in  the  dia- 
tean  of  his  &mily,  was  published  (in  1774)  under  the 
title  of  Journal  du  Voyage  de  Michel  de  MomUagme  en  Ita- 
lieyparlaSttisseetrAUemagne,eHl6lS0'€l.  It  is  one 
of  the  earliest  descriptions  of  Italy  written  in  a  modem 
language.  While  he  was  abroad  he  was  elected  may- 
or of  Bordeaux  by  the  votes  of  the  dtizena,  an  boner 
whi(^  he  would  have  declined  had  not  the  king,  Henri 
III,  nisisted  upon  his  accepting  the  ofilce.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years  Montaigne  was  reelected  for  an 
equal  period.  Gn  his  retiring  from  office  he  returned 
to  his  patrimonial  estate.  The  war  of  the  League  was 
then  raging  in  the  country,  and  Montaigne  had  sooe 
difficulty  in  saving  his  family  and  property  from  the 
violence  of  the  contending  factions.  At  tills  time  the 
plague  also  broke  out  in  his  neighbortiood  Qn  1586), 
and  obliged  him  to  leave  his  residence  and  wander 
about  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  was  at  Piris 
in  1588,  busy  with  a  new  edition  of  the  Essais.  It 
appears  fh>m  De  Thou^s  account  that  about  this  time 
Montaigne  was  emplo3red  in  negotiations  with  a  view 
to  conclude  a  peace  between  Henri  of  Navarre,  after- 
wards Henri  IV,  and  the  duke  of  Guise.  At  Fnm  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mademoiselle  de  Gonmay,  a 
young  lady  who  had  conceived  a  kind  of  sentimental 
affection  for  him  ttom  reading  his  book.  Attended  by 
her  mother  she  visited  him,  and  introduced  herself  to 
him,  and  fh)m  that  time  he  called  her  his  '*  fiUe  d*alli- 
ance,**  or  adopted  daughter,  a  title  which  she  retained 
for  the  rest  of  her  life,  as  she  never  married.  Mao- 
taigne  was  then  fifty-five  years  of  age.  This  atladi> 
ment,  which,  though  warm  and  reciprocal,  has  evexr 
appearance  of  having  been  of  a  purely  Platonic  nature, 
is  one  of  the  remarkable  incidents  of  Montaigne's  life. 
At  the  time  of  his  death.  Mademoiselle  Goomay  aad 
her  mother  crossed  one  half  of  France,  notwithstand- 
ing the  civil  troubles  and  the  insecurity  of  the  roads, 
to  repair  to  Montaigne's  residence  and  mingle  thdr 
tears  with  those  of  his  widow  and  daughter.  On  kb 
return  fh>m  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of  1588,  Montaigne 
stopped  at  Blois  with  De  Thou,  Pasquler,  and  other 
friends.  The  States-General  were  then  assembled  in 
that  dty,  in  which  the  duke  de  Guise  and  his  brotiier 
the  cardinal  were  treacherously  murdered,  on  the  Sd 
and  24th  of  December  of  that  year.  Montaigne  hsd 
long  foreseen  that  the  civil  dissensions  ceold  only  ter- 
minate with  the  death  of  one  of  the  great  party  lead- 
ers. He  had  also  said  to  De  Thou  that  Henri  of  Na- 
varre was  inclined  to  adopt  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
but  that  he  was  afhdd  of  l>eing  forsaken  by  his  party; 
and  that,  on  the  other  side.  Guise  himself  would  not 
have  been  averse  to  embracing  the  Proteetant  relig- 
ion, if  he  could  thereby  have  promoted  his  ambitious 
views.  After  the  catastrophe  Montaigne  returned  to 
his  chateau.  In  the  following  year  be  became  ac- 
quainted with  Pierre  Charron,  a  theological  writer  of 
considerable  reputation,  and  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  him.  Ctiarron,  in  his  book  De  la  Sagesst, 
borrowed  many  ideas  firom  Montaigne's  Essais.  Mon- 
taigne by  his  will  empowered  CHiarron  to  assume  the 
coat  of  arms  of  his  family,  as  he  himself  had  no  mak 
issue.  Montaigne's  health  was  in  a  declining  state 
for  a  considerable  time  before  his  death ;  he  was  af* 
flicted  with  the  gravel  and  the  colic,  and  he  obstinate- 
ly refused  to  consult  medical  men,  of  whom  be  had 
generally  an  indifltsrent  opinion.  In  September,  1593, 
he  fell  ill  of  a  malignant  quinsy,  which  kept  him 
speechless  for  three  days,  during  which  he  had  re- 
course to  his  pen  to  signify  his  last  wishes.  He  in- 
vited several  gentiemen  of  the  neighborhood,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  leave  of  them,  and  when  they  were 
all  assembled  in  bis  room,  a  priest  said  mass,  and  at 
the  elevation  of  the  host,  Montaigne,  while  half  raised 
up  in  his  bed,  with  his  hands  joined  together  as  ia 
prayer,  expired,  Sept.  18, 1592.    His  body  was  buried 
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it  Bordeaox  in  the  church  of  the  Feuillants.  The  char- 
acter of  Montaigne  is  amply  delineated  in  his  Esmu. 
They  contain  much  that  an  advanced  Cliristianity  can 
hardly  approve,  yet,  notwithstanding  these  inconsist- 
encies, it  is  impossible  to  avoid  admiring  the  continued 
benignity  and  pensive  gayety  which  distinguished  hb 
temper.  The  amiableness  of  his  private  life  is  attest- 
ed by  the  fi&ct  that,  under  the  five  monarchs  who  dur- 
ing his  time  successively  swayed  the  sceptre  of  a  king- 
dom torn  with  fanatical  divisions,  his  person  and  prop- 
erty were  always  respected  by  both  parties ;  and  few 
at  an  advanced  age  can  say,  like  him,  that  they  are 
yet  untainted  with  a  quarrel  or  a  lawsuit. 

Montaigne's  EstaU  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
conflicting  criticism.  If  we  reflect  upon  the  age  and 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  country  in  which  the 
author  lived,  we  must  consider  them  a  veiy  extraordi- 
nary  production,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  learn- 
ing contained  in  the  work,  although  that  is  very  con- 
siderable, as  for  the  clear  good-sense,  philosophical  spir- 
it, and  frank,  liberal  tone  which  pervades  their  pages, 
as  well  as  for  the  attractive  simplicity  of  the  language. 
Literature  was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  France,  the 
language  was  hardly  formed,  the  country  was  dis- 
turbed by  feudal  turbulence,  ignorant  fanaticism,  dead- 
ly intolerance,  and  civil  factions,  and  yet  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  a  country  gentleman,  living  in  a  remote 
province,  himself  belonging  to  the  then  rude,  fierce, 
feudal  aristocracy,  composed  a  work  full  of  morid  max- 
ims and  precepts,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  founded  on  a 
system  of  natural  ethics,  on  the  beauty  of  virtue  and 
of  justice,  and  on  the  lessons  of  history ;  and  this  book 
was  read  with  avidity  amid  the  turmoil  of  factions,  the 
din  of  civil  war,  and  the*cries  of  persecution  and  mur- 
der. '*  The  Eaaods  of  Montaigne,* '  says  Hallam,  "  make 
in  several  respects  an  epoch  in  literature,  less  on  ac- 
count of  their  real  importance  than  of  their  influence 
on  the  taste  and  opinions  of  Europe.  ...  No  prose 
writer  of  the  16th  century  has  been  so  generally  read, 
nor,  probably,  given  so  much  delight.  Whatever  may 
be  our  estimate  of  Montaigne  as  a  philosopher — a 
name  which  he  was  fiur  from  arrogating — there  will  be 
but  one  opinion  of  the  felicity  and  brightness  of  his 
genius*'  (^Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  il, 
29).  "  The  author  of  these  Eaais^  **  says  Leo  Joubert, 
"  is  certainly  the  most  independent  spirit  that  ever  ex- 
isted— independent  without  revolt,  and  detached  from 
the  systems  of  others  without  having  any  system  of 
his  own.  ...  We  recognise  in  his  EssaU  a  nature  well 
endowed,  not  heroic,  perhaps,  but  generous,  exquisite- 
ly sensible,  not  aspiring  to  the  sublime,  capable  of  de- 
votion, and  incapable  of  a  base  act — ^in  fine,  a  model  of 
what  we  may  call  average  virtue**  Qa  vertu  moyenne) 
{NoimdU  Bioffraphie  Ginerale,  s.  v.).  Sprightly  hu- 
mor, independence,  naivety  and  originality  are  the 
characteristics  of  his  mind;  and  his  style  is  admired 
for  its  graceful  simplicity.  His  works  are  highly  sea- 
soned with  his  own  individuality,  and  afford  much  in- 
sight into  hb  character.  "  The  EssaiSf'*  says  Emer- 
son, "  are  an  entertaining  soliloquy  on  ever}'  random 
topic  that  came  into  the  author's  head — treating  ev- 
erything without  ceremony,  yet  with  masculine  sense. 
There  have  been  men  with  deeper  insight,  but,  one 
would  say,  never  a  man  with  such  abundance  of 
thoughts :  he  b  never  dull,  never  insincere,  and  has  the 
genins  to  make  the  reader  care  for  all  that  he  cares  for. 
.  .  .  Thb  book  of  Montaigne  the  world  has  endorsed 
by  translating  it  into  all  tongues  and  printing  seventy- 
five  editions  of  it  in  Europe — and  that,  too,  a  circula- 
tion somewhat  chosen,  namely,  among  courtiers,  sol- 
diers, princes,  men  of  the  world,  and  men  of  wit  and 
generosity**  (JRepreaentaHw  Men),  John  Morley,  the 
eminent  Englbh  writer  and  most  recent  biographer  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (Lond.  1878,  2  vols.  8vo),  fre- 
quently turns  aside  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Montaigne,  and 
acknowledges  that  the  author  ofEmile  had  read  Mon- 


taigne's E8$ais  "with  that  profit  and  increase  which 
attends  the  dropping  of  the  good  ideas  of  other  men 
into  ferUle  minds*'  (U,  198 ;  comp.  i,  144). 

The  morality  of  the  Esiois  has  been  called — and 
not  unreasonably,  though  not  correctly  in  the  expres- 
sion— a  pagan  morality :  it  b  not  founded  on  the  faith 
and  the  hopes  of  ChrisUanity,  and  its  principles  are  in 
many  respects  widely  different  from  those  of  the  Gos- 
peL  Montaigne  was  a  sceptic,  but  not  a  determined 
infidel ;  hb  philosophy  b  in  a  great  measure  that  of 
Seneca  and  other  ancient  writers,  whose  books  were 
the  first  that  were  put  into  hb  handJi  when  a  child.  Ac- 
cordingly Pascal,  Nicole,  and  other  Christian  moral- 
ists, while  they  do  justice  to  Montaigne's  talents,  and 
the  many  good  sentiments  contained  in  hb  work,  are 
very  severe  upon  hb  ethics,  taken  as  a  system.  **  An- 
cient scepticbm,*'  says  Ueberweg,  **was  revived,  and, 
in  part,  in  a  peculiar  manner  further  developed  by 
Montaigne.  The  scepticbm  of  thb  clever  man  of  the 
world  was  more  or  less  directed  to  doctrines  of  Chris- 
rianity,  but  was  generally  brought  in  the  end,  by  a — 
whether  sincere  or  merely  prudent — recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  a  revelation,  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  human  reason,  into  harmony  with  theology**  {Hi'tt, 
PhUoi.  [N.  Y.  1874,  2  vob,  8vo]  ii,  14 ;  comp.  Fbher, 
Hut,  JUf.  [N.  T.  1878, 8vo]  p.  251).  One  of  the  ablest 
of  moralbts  of  our  own  thne,  Prof.  Vinet,  has  given, 
we  think,  a  very  fair  analysb  of  the  spirit  of  Mon- 
taigne*s  ethics  {EncdB  de  Pkilotopkie  Morale  ReUgietue 
mdcia  de  quelques  Estctis  de  CriUque  Ldttirairey  Paris, 
1828).  In  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of 
the  EiBoiSf  Montaigne,  after  dbtingnbhing  two  sorts 
of  ignorance,  the  one  which  precedes  all  instruction, 
and  the  other  which  follows  partial  instruction,  goes 
on  to  say  that  '*  men  of  simple  minds,  devoid  of  curi- 
osity and  of  learning,  are  Christians  through  rever- 
ence and  obedience ;  that  minds  of  middle  growth  and 
moderate  capacities  are  most  prone  to  doubt  and  er- 
ror; but  that  higher  intellects,  more  clear-sighted, 
and  better  grounded  in  science,  form  a  superior  class 
of  believers,  who,  through  long  and  religious  investi- 
gations, arrive  at  the  fountain  of  light  of  the  Script- 
ures, and  feel  the  mysterious  and  divine  meaning  of 
our  ecclesiastical  doctrines.  And  we  see  some  who 
reach  thb  last  stage  through  the  second,  with  marvel- 
lous fruit  and  confirmation,  and  who,  having  attained 
the  extreme  boundary  of  Christian  intelligence,  enjoy 
their  success  with  modesty  and  thanksgiving ;  unlike 
those  men  of  another  stamp,  who,  in  order  to  clear 
themselves  of  the  suspicions  arising  from  their  past 
errors,  become  violent,  indiscreet,  unjust,  and  throw 
discredit  on  the  cause  they  pretend  to  serve."  A  few 
lines  fiirther  on  Montaigne  modestly  places  himself  in 
the  second  class,  namely,  of  those  who,  disdaining  the 
first  state  of  uninformed  simplicity,  have  not  yet  at- 
tained the  third  and  last  exalted  stage, "  and  who,"  he 
says,  **are  thereby  rendered  inept,  importunate,  and 
troublesome  to  society.  But  I,  for  my  part,  endeavor, 
as  much  as  I  can,  to  foil  back  upon  my  first  and  natural 
condition,  from  which  1  have  idly  attempted  to  de- 
part.'* In  hb  chapter  on  prayers  (bk.  i,  56)  he  recom- 
mends the  use  of  the  Lord's  "Pnyet  in  terms  evidently 
sincere ;  and  in  the  journal  of  hb  travels,  which  was 
not  intended  for  publication,  he  manifested  Chrbtian 
sentiments  in  several  places.  Montaigne  has  been 
censured  for  several  licentious  and  some  cynical  pas- 
sages in  his  Et$au,  Thb  licentiousness,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  in  the  expressions  than  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  author.  He  spoke  plainly  of  things  which 
are  not  alluded  to  in  a  more  refined  state  of  society, 
but  he  did  so  evidently  without  bad  intentions,  and 
only  followed  the  common  usage  of  hb  time.  Mon- 
taigne combats  earnestly  the  malignant  feelings  fre- 
quent in  man — injustice,  oppression,  inhumanity,  un- 
charitableness.  His  chapters  on  pedantry,  on  the  ed- 
ucation of  children,  and  on  the  adminbtration  of  jus- 
tice, ore  remarkably  good.     He  also  throws  much 
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light  on  the  state  of  manners  and  society  in  France  in 
hU  time.  The  Estait  have  gone  through  very  many 
editions,  and  been  translated  into  most  Eoropean  Ian- 
gaages:  the  edition  of  Paris  (1725,  8  vols.  4to)  was 
perhaps  the  most  complete  until  the  appearance  of  the 
recent  edition,  Avec  la  noU$  de  tout  U»  eommmUUtun^ 
chome$  et  camplMies  par  M,  J.  V,  Le  Clerc,  et  vne  imw- 
velle  Hude  tur  MotUcagne  par  Prhtost^Paradol  (Paris, 
1S6S).  Cotton's,  the  best  and  oldest  English  transla- 
tion, is  somewhat  coarse,  though  characteristic.  It 
has  frequently  been  revised,  and  in  the  form  given  it 
by  the  learned  Hazlitt  b  pronounced  a  superior  work. 
Very  recently  an  edition  of  the  Complete  Worht  of 
Montaigne^  etc,  was  brought  out  at  London  (1878). 
Vernier  published  in  1810  Notioet  et  Obfervathm  pour 
facilUer  la  Lecture  de$  Essait  de  Montaigne  (Paris,  2 
vols.  8vo).  It  is  a  useful  commentary.  Meusnier  de 
Querlon  published  his  journal  under  the  title  Journal 
da  Voyage  de  Mkhd  de  Montaigne  (Rome,  1774,  4to). 
Extracts  firom  the  Eetaii  have  at  various  times  been 
published,  as  Penties  de  Montaigne,  prcpres  h  fonner 
tesprit  et  let  nueure,  par  Artaud  (Paris,  1700, 12mo) ; 
V  Esprit  de  Montaigne,  ou  let  maximet,  pensiu,  juge- 
mentt,  et  rifexiont  de  cet  auteur  ridig^  par  ordre  de 
matieretj  par  Pesselier  (Berlin  ^Paris],  1758,  2  vols. 
12n)o);  Chrittianitme  de  Montaigne,  ou  pentSet  de  ce 
grand  homme  tur  la  rtUgion,  par  M.  PAbb^  L.  (Labou- 
derie)  (Paris,  1819,  8vo).  See  De  Thou,  Hittoria  tui 
iemporit;  E.  Pasquier,  Lettret;  La  Croix  du  Maine, 
BibluMque  Fran^aite ;  J.  Bouhier,  Mhnoiret  tur  la  vie 
et  let  ouvraget  de  Montaigne,  anec  une  comparaison 
d'Epidete  et  de  Montaigne  (by  B.  Pascal);  Talbert, 
Elage  de  Mich,  de  Montaigne  (Paris,  1775, 12mo) ;  Dom 
Devienne,  ^loge  hittorique  de  Mich,  de  Montaigne  (Paris, 
1775, 12mo) ;  La  Dixmerie,  illoge  analytique  et  hittO' 
rique  de  Montaigne  (Paris,  1781, 8vo) ;  Mme.  de  Bour- 
die-Viot,  Eloge  de  Montaigne  (Paris,  1800,  8vo) ;  Jay, 
Eloge  de  Montaigne  (1812,  8vo);  Droz,  Eloge  de  Mi- 
chel Montaigne  (1812,  8vo) ;  Villemain,  £loge  de  Mon- 
taigne  (Journal  det  JSavant,  July  and  October,  1855) ; 
Payen,  Notice  bibHograpkique  tur  Montaigne  (new  ed. 
Paris,  1856, 8vo) ;  Documents  inidlit  ou  peu  connut  tur 
Montaigne  (1847,  8vo)  ;  Nouveaux  documentt  (1850, 
8vo);  Documentt  inidits  (1855,  8vo);  Recherchet  tur 
Montaigne  (1856, 8  vo) ;  Griln,  La  vie  pubUque  de  Michel 
Montaigne  (Paris,  1855,  8vo);  Vinet,  Ettai  de  Philo- 
tophie  morale;  Emerson,  Representative  Men;  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Port-Royal;  Causeriet  du  lundi,  vol.  iv ;  Cle- 
ment, Revue  Contemporaine,  Aug.  81, 1855 ;  Bayle  St. 
John,  Montaigne,  the  Essayist  (Lond.  1858) ;  De  Las- 
cbanips,  M.  de  Montaigne  (2d  ed.  Paris,  1860, 12mo) ; 
Brinbenet,  Les  Estais  de  Montaigne  dans  leurs  rapports 
avec  la  UgislaOon  modeme  (Orleans,  1864,  8vo) ;  Mrs. 
Shelley,  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  French  Writers ;  Ten- 
nemann,  Oeschichie  der  PhUosopkie,  ix,  448 ;  Church,  in 
Oxford  Essays  (1857) ;  Morell,  History  of  Modem  Phi- 
losophy, p.  199 ;  Lewes,  History  of  Philosophy  (see  In- 
dex in  vol.  ii);  the  Histories  of  France  by  Michelet 
and  Martin ;  English  Cydopmdia;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  'Biog. 
Ginirale,  xxxvi,  55-71;  Retrospective  Review,  vol.  ii 
(1820);  Quart.  Rev.  (Lond.)  Oct.  1856;  Wettm.  Rev. 
July,  1888.     (J.H.W.) 

Montaigu,  Qnillaume  de,  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
was  b<»m  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century.  He  was 
at  first  prior  of  Clairvaux,  subsequently  abbot  of  LaFert^, 
then  of  Citeaux.  Gregory  DC  employed  him  in  a  very 
important  negotiation.  In  1229  he  was  sent  to  recon- 
cile the  kings  of  France  and  England,  who  were  on  the 
point  of  going  to  war.  Montaigu  first  went  to  the  king 
of  France,  calmed  his  resentment,  and  afterwards  was 
similarly  successful  with  the  king  of  England,  and  con- 
sequently the  impending  war  did  not  take  place.  Dif- 
ferent letters  of  Gregory  IX,  published  in  the  Annales 
des  Citeaux,  inform  us  that  the  court  of  Rome  intrusted 
to  Guillaume's  sagacity  the  regulation  of  many  other 
afiairs  of  less  general  interest.  In  1289,  as  he  was  pro- 
'ng  to  the  Council  of  Rome,  he  fell  into  the  hands 


of  Frederick  II,  was  taken  captive,  and  loaded  with 
chains.  Towards  the  dose  of  hu  life  Montaigu  abdkstr 
ed  the  government  of  Citeaux,  withdrew  to  the  BBonas- 
tery  of  Clairvaux,  and  there  died  in  the  garb  of  a  simple 
monk,  Bfay  19, 1246.  See  Annales  Cislercietueg^  toL  ir, 
passim ;  Hist,  Littir,  de  la  France^  xviii,  858 ;  CaOit 
Christiana,  vol  iv,  coL  995^— Hoefer,  Abor.  Bioff,  Cr«w- 
r€Ue,  xxxvi,  72. 

Montaigu,  Pierre  QnMn  de,  thirteenth  gnnd- 
master  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  SL  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  bom  at  Montaigu-en-Combraille,  near  Riom. 
in  Auvergne,  France,  about  1168.  He  was  elevated  to 
the  grand-mastery  in  1208,  after  having  succeaBvdv 
filled  all  the  lower  offices.  His  devotion  and  valor  <&»- 
tinguished  him  everywhere  during  the  second  cmaade 
(1186);  but  he  refused  to  Uke  part  in  the  third  (1188), 
though  he  had  himself  encouraged  pope  Gregory  XIV 
to  preach  it,  because  this  movement  was  headed  by  the 
German  emperor  Frederick  Barbaroesa,  then  onder  the 
major  excommunication.  Gudrin  de  Montaigu  died  in 
1280  in  Palestine.  See  Bosio  and  Baudouin,  BisL  de  For- 
dre  de  Jerusalem;  Naberat,  Privileges  de  Pordre  de  Je- 
rusalem.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GhUrale,  xxxvi,  71, 72. 

Montaignt,  Gilles-Atceuk  de,  a  Fren<^  prd- 

ate,  was  bom  at  Glaine-Montaigut,  near  BiUom  (Au- 
vergne), about  1252 ;  appointed  provost  of  the  cathedral 
of  Clermont  in  1285,  and  shortly  after  canon  of  Nar- 
bonne.    He  was  finally  chosen  archbishop  of  that  dty, 
by  a  part  of  the  chapter,  in  1287.  Ordained  priest,  March 
17, 1291,  by  Simon  de  Beaulieu,  archbishop  of  Boniges, 
he  subsequently  started  for  Rome,  and  cardinal  Gerard 
Blanch  i,  bishop  of  Sabine,  consecrated  him  at  Yiterbo 
in  the  foUowing  May.     He  is  found  in  the  number  of 
counsellors  of  state  present  at  the  Louvre  in  1296,  when 
the  chancellor,  Pierre  Flotte,  read  the  letters  by  which 
Guy,  count  of  Flanders,  revoked  the  powers  of  fab 
ambassadors  commissioned  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
Philip  the  Fair.   Gilles,  in  the  name  of  the  latter  prtDoe, 
signed,  June,  1299,  the  truce  concluded  with  the  king 
of  England  at  Montreuil.    October  24, 1301 ,  he  was  one 
of  the  assembly  convoked  at  Senlis  to  judge  Bernard 
Saisset,  bishop  of  Pamiers,  legate  of  the  pope,  and  one  of 
his  suffragans.     Called  to  Rome  by  this  aflSiir,  Gilks 
was  ordered  by  the  king  not  to  repair  to  that  city,  and 
he  obeyed  his  royal  master.     He  was  one  of  tl^  five 
prelates  of  the  council  at  the  Louvre,  March  12,  1S08, 
held  against  Boniface  YIH,  and  labored  for  the  electkn 
of  Bertrand  de  Goth  (Clement  Y),  his  friend.     He  was 
also  the  first  of  the  French  bishops  appointed  to  proceed 
against  the  Templars.    February  27, 1809,  he  was  made 
keeper  of  the  seals;  and  after  having  presided  over  a 
diocesan  synod  at  Narbonne,  and  in  1810  over  a  council 
at  Beziers,  he  exchanged  bis  bishopric.  May  5, 131 1,  for 
that  of  Rouen«    Present  at  the  council-general  of  Yien- 
na,  he  was  there  persuaded  that  it  was  useless  to  allow 
the  Templars  to  attempt  to  vindicate  themselves.     On 
his  return  to  Rouen,  he  there  presided  at  a  provincial 
council,  October,  1318 ;  held  two  others  at  Rouen  in  1315, 
and  one  at  Pontoise,  November  17,  1817.     Montaigm 
died  at  Paric  June  28, 1818.    By  his  testament,  Decoo- 
ber  18, 1814,  he  constituted  his  nephew,  Albert  Aycehn 
de  Montaigut,  bishop  of  Clermont,  hb  heir,  on  the  con- 
dition of  maintaining  in  the  houses  belonging  to  him 
in  Paris  as  many  poor  scholars  as  the  number  of  times 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds  should  be  contained  in  the  an- 
nual revenue  of  these  houses.     Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  College  of  Montaigut,  on  the  ate  of  which  the  Librt- 
ry  of  Saint-Gcneri^ve  now  stands.     See  GalHa  Chris- 
tiana, vols,  vi  and  xii;  Du  Chesne,  ffisttnres  des  Chan- 
celiers  de  France;  France  Pontificcde. — ^Hoefer,  ^Yoifr. 
Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Montalembert,  Charlks  Forbes  Re!c^  Comte 
de,  one  of  the  brightest  lights  in  the  history  of  rood* 
em  France,  noted  for  his  attainments  in  ecclesiasticBl 
as  well  as  secular  learning,  distinguished  as  stote*- 
man,  orator,  and  writer,  was  bom,  of  French  extnc* 
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tton,  at  London,  March  10, 1810.   He  was  the  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  oldest  noble  families  of  France.    One 
of  bis  ancestors  played  an  important  part  in  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.     His  own  father  served  in  the  army  of 
Cond^f  but  quitted  France  during  the  Revolution,  and, 
marrying  a  Scottish  lady,  entered  the  English  service, 
and  fought  in  Egypt  and  Spain  against  Napoleon,  re- 
turning pnly  to  his  native  country'  after  the  rest<Nra- 
tion  of  the  Bourbons  in  1614.     Charles  was  left  in 
Britain  in  charge  of  his  grandfkther  on  his  mother's 
ikle,  an  old  genUeman  who  had  evinced  his  interest  in 
the  child  when  yet  only  a  one-year-old  babe  by  dedi- 
catmg  to  him  a  great  work  (Oriented  Memoirt^  42  vols. 
4tD),  by  which  the  name  of  Forbes  was  to  live  for  ages 
to  come.     Mr.  James  Forbes  watched  over  his  young 
charge  with  the  fondest  affection,  training  and  edu- 
cadng  the  boy  himself,  until,  at  the  age  of  eight,  it 
was  thought  best  to  place  him  at  school  in  Fulham. 
Charles  remained  there,  however,  only  one  year,  for, 
his  grsndfather  dying  in  1819,  he  was  sent  for  by  his 
parents,  who  were  then  residing  in  Paris,  and  leading 
a  most  fashionable  and  gay  life.     This  was  hardly  a 
proper  sphere  fbr  a  boy  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
spend  mach  of  his  time  in  reading  and  study  in  the 
well-filled  library  of  his  grandpa's  retreat  at  Hanmore, 
near  Harrow,  or  in  intellectnal  conversations  with  his 
sooomplished  ancestor,  for  whom,  if  we  may  believe 
Urs.  Oliphant,  Montalembert's  biographer,  this  boy, 
with  his  early  and  precocious  intelligence,  had  become 
a  **  companion."     The  count,  his  father,  who  had  but 
recently  retamed  from  Stuttgard,  where  he  had  repre- 
sented his  country  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  was  too 
much  absorbed  by  political  movements  and  intrigues 
to  give  any  time  to  Charles,  and  his  mother  was  still 
too  young  and  too  gay  to  assume  parental  cares  and 
duties,  sare  to  interfere  with  the  exciting  stir  and  bus- 
tle of  her  life,  to  which  she  had  hitherto  been  left  f^ree 
by  Charles's  stay  with  his  grandpa ;  hence  the  boy 
was  largely  left  to  his  instroctors  or  to  himself.     That 
he  did  not  waste  his  opportonit|es  is  apparent  from 
hb  diary,  which  he  always  kept.     The  life  of  mere 
amosement  by  which  he  saw  himself  snrroanded  had 
no  attraction  for  his  early  developed  sense  of  daty, 
and  he  marks  the  irksome  demands  frequently  by  a 
record  of  a  *^day  lost,  like  so  many  others."    His 
principal  instructor  at  this  time  was  Prof.  Grobert,  of 
the  College  Henri  lY.     In  1824  abb6  Nicolle,  head  of 
the  College  of  Sainte-Barbe,  was  brought  into  contact 
with  the  precocious  yoong  student,  and  finally,  in  1826, 
induced  his  parents  to  place  him  under  a  regular  course 
of  study.     It  was  whUe  in  this  school,  engaged  in 
close  mental  application,  that  the  great  thought  which 
never  after  ceased  to  animate  him,  which  became,  in 
fact,  the  motto  of  all  his  labors — **  God  and  freedom" 
—first  took  shape.     **  He  was  seventeen,"  says  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  *'when  he  wrote  in  his  commonplace-book, 
*  God  and  liberty — these  are  the  two  principal  motive- 
poweiB  of  my  existence.     To  reconcile  these  two  per- 
fectkms  shall  be  the  aim  of  my  life.' "     '*  We  call  es- 
pecial attention  to  this  phenomenon,"  says  a  recent 
reviewer  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  work,  '*for  it'  is  the  best 
answer  to  the  imputations  so  frequently  levelled  at  his 
consistency.   His  probable  liability  to  them  even  then 
dawned  upon  him:   <What  shall  I  do?     What  will 
become  of  me  ?    How  shall  I  reconcile  my  ardent  pa- 
triotism with  religion  ? '    He  would  neither  have  found 
nor  feared  any  difficulty  of  the  kind,  if  he  had  meant 
religion  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term.    He  was  clearly 
speculating  on  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  love  of 
country  with  ardent,  uncompromising  devotion  to  the 
Catholic  Church.    In  August,  1828,  he  records  a  fixed 
determination  to  write  a  great  work  on  the  politics  and 
philosophy  of  Christianity,  and,  with  a  view  to  its  com- 
pletion, to  waste  no  more  time  on  the  politics  or  history 
of  his  own  time.     Three  notes  of  admiration  in  red 
ink  are  set  against  this  entry  in  the  original  journal. 
He  attended  the  debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and 


found  them  d'ime  midiocriU  eJfraycmU,  In  fkct,  his 
thoughts,  his  plans,  his  subjects  of  interest  were  those 
of  a  matured  intellect,  of  a  formed  man,  who  felt  *  cab- 
in'd,  cribb'd,  confined'  within  the  walls  of  a  lecture- 
room."  Yet  he  quitted  Sainte-Barbe  in  the  following 
year  (1829)  with  great  regret,  for  he  knew  that  before 
him  lay  much  more  of  fHvolous  gayety  than  delight- 
ful interchange  of  heart  and  mind.  Far,  then,  firom 
looking  forward  with  fervent  expectations  of  enjoy- 
ment to  his  approaching  introduction  to  society,  be 
foresaw  no  gratification  in  mingling  undistinguished 
in  the  crowd :  **  I  can  imagine  Pitt  or  Fox  coming  out 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  they  had  struck  their 
adversaries  dumb  by  their  eloquence,  and  enjoying  a 
dinner-party.  I  can  imagine  Grattan  amusing  him- 
self, after  fifty  years  of  glory,  playing  hide-and-seek 
with  children.  But  for  an  obscure  and  unknown  in- 
dividual, lost  in  the  crowd  of  other  men,  or  at  the  best 
numbered  only  among  the  eUgantt  who  feel  themselves 
obliged  to  wander  every  evening  into  three  or  four 
houses  where  they  are  half  stifl^  under  pretence  of 
enjoying  themselves,  I  see  neither  pleasure  nor  honor 
in  it.  I  see  only  a  culpable  loss  of  time,  and  mortal 
weariness."  In  this  mood  he  started  to  join  his  fa- 
ther, then  French  ambassador  at  Stockholm,  via  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  lingering  on  the  way  to  see  every- 
thing worth  seeing,  and  duly  recording  his  impressions 
as  they  arose.  Received  at  once  into  the  gay  circles 
of  the  Swedish  capital,  he  was  with  difficulty  induced 
to  lay  aside  his  stiffness  and  reserve ;  his  manner  nat- 
urally enough  gave  offence  to  the  light-hearted  and 
haply  frivolous  companions  who  were  forced  upon  him ; 
he  was  voted  a  prig;  and  it  was  not  till  some  time 
that  his  really  gentle  and  unassuming  nature  began 
to  be  recognised.  But  if  Charles  was  formal  on  the 
surface  at  this  time,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  gran- 
deur of  his  youthful  aims,  he  was  yet  sharply  obser- 
vant, as  he  always  was,  and  his  journal  contains  **  an 
extremely  lively  sketch'*  of  the  Swedish  court  and  its 
surroundings.  He  studied  also  carefully  the  institu- 
tions of  Sweden,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  article  he 
published  on  the  subject  shortly  after.  He  besides 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  by 
advice  of  Cousin  spent  much  time  in  the  reading  of 
Kant,  whom  he  found  **  terribly  difficult,"  as  he  him- 
self tells  us,  and  not  by  any  means  a  congenial  study 
— a  fkct  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  Montalembert's 
mind,  with  all  its  noble  and  powerful  impulses,  had  no 
affinity  for  philosophic  studies.  He  was  throughout 
life  impatient  of  sifting  principles  to  their  last  results, 
and  holding  them  upon  his  mind  in  pure  rational  ab- 
straction .  *  *  Metaphysics, ' '  says  his  biographer,  *  *  were 
never  much  to  his  taste,  and  he  was  wont  to  arrive  at 
conviction  by  a  shorter  road  than  argument.  Truths 
divine  did  not  come  to  him  sounded  by  the  tongue  of  a 
theologian ;  they  came  by  insight,  by  intuition,  by  in- 
spiration ;  and  they  went  forth  fVom  him  ¥rith  the 
lightning  flash  of  genius,  in  spontaneous  and  irresisti- 
ble bursts."  His  genius  was  poetic,  rhetorical,  but  in 
no  degree  philosophical.  Hence  the  speeches  of  the 
great  Irish  orators,  Grattan  and  O'Connell,  and  the  el- 
oquence of  Burke,  were  far  more  attractive  than  even 
*'  the  great  Schelling,"  of  whom  he  speaks  at  this  time 
*'a8  being  so  111  understood  in  France."  But  yet  fore- 
most among  all  his  thoughts  came  forth  the  great  ob- 
jects to  which  he  had  consecrated  himself— religion 
and  freedom.  Roman  Catholicism  was  now,  and  al- 
ways to  him,  religion,  and  this  Catholicism,  in  order 
to  triumph,  he  saw  clearly,  **must  have  liberty  as  its 
ally  and  toibutary."  Every  effort  of  his  own,  and 
those  of  his  friends  whom  he  believed  fitted  to  take  a 
part  in  this  great  work,  he  endeavored  to  make  ser- 
viceable in  this  direction.  In  this  spirit  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Rio,  the  future  historian  of  Christian  art, 
whom  he  numbered  thus  early  among  his  most  de- 
voted associates:  ^Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  abandon 
yourself  to  that  political  discouragement  which  Burke 
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jostly  calls  the  most  fktal  of  all  maladies.  Do  not 
despair  of  the  cause  which  you  have  adopted,  or  give 
up  sound  principles,  because  a  generation  without  &ith 
and  without  soul  seem  to  dishonor  them  by  pretended 
attachment."  By  a  like  spirit  he  was  enthusiastically 
inspired  for  Roman  Catholic  Ireland,  and  resolved  to 
make  a  journey  to  that  country  in  order  to  fit  himself 
properly  as  hutorian  of  the  Green  Isle ;  this,  however, 
was  prevented  by  the  sudden  illness  of  a  sister,  who 
died  at  Besan^on,  Oct.  29, 1829,  in  his  arms  but  a  few 
hours  after  he  had  reached  her.  He  had  been  passion- 
ately attached  to  her,  and  this  sudden  removal  threw 
him  into  a  deep  melancholic  state.  He  was  now  more 
than  ever  interested  in  religious  subjects,  and  was  even 
inclined  to  take  holy  orders.  But  he  finally  forsook 
this  plan,  thought  of  studying  law,  and,  under  a  pass- 
ing impulse,  even  of  joining  the  army  of  Algiers,  a 
foUy  to  which  in  after-life  he  thus  pleasantly  alluded : 
**Je  suis  le  premier  de  mon  sang  qui  n'ai  guerroy^ 
qu^avec  la  plume."  He  had  no  real  military  ardor, 
and  the  pen  in  his  hand  proved  a  fiu  more  trenchant 
weapon  than  the  sword. 

In  this  restless  state,  utterly  unable  to  make  a  choice 
for  life,  he  wrote  an  article  on  Sweden,  and  presented 
it  to  the  learned  Protestant  Guizot  for  publication  in  the 
Revue  Franfaise,  of  which  Guizot  was  editor.  Though 
exception  was  taken  to  parts,  and  much  erased  that 
the  young  would-be  KtUraieur  thought  his  best,  the 
article  was  printed,  and  at  once  established  his  fame 
as  a  good  writer  and  careful  observer.  His  literary 
friendships  ra]Hdly  multiplied,  and  he  counted  among 
his  most  intimate  associates  Lamartine,  Sainte-Beuve, 
and  Victor  Hugo,  "  then  the  poet  of  all  sweet  and  vir- 
tuous things,"  cherishing  the  hope  of  ''a  universal 
religious  restoration  and  rebirth  of  the  world."  He 
now  also  became  a  contributor  to  the  CorretpandafU,  a 
well-known  Koman  Catholic  periodical,  for  which  he 
continued  to  write  all  his  life.  But,  restless  as  he  was, 
he  could  not  give  up  the  plan  of  writing  on  Ireland, 
and  at  length,  in  the  end  of  July,  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  Revolution,  he  set  out  for  that  country.  The  news 
of  the  re-overthrow  of  the  Bourbons  met  him  at  Lon- 
don, and  he  went  back  to  Paris ;  not  to  stay,  however, 
for  his  father  insisted  upon  his  quitting  the  scene,  and 
he  resumed  his  journey.  We  cannot  touch  upon  his 
Irish  visit  in  detail,  but  we  must  at  least  allude  to  his 
call  at  Maynooth,  for  the  scene  he  there  beheld  had  no 
doubt  a  wonderful  influence  on  his  life-work.  He 
himself  describes  a  most  strildng  scene  of  suffering 
and  devotion  which  he  enjoyed  at  a  mass  celebrated 
there,  **the  men  kneeling  in  the  mud,  all  uncovered, 
though  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  mud  quivered 
beneath  them."  No  wonder  that  such  a  scene  deep- 
ened his  ardent  devotion  to  Romanism,  and  confirmed 
in  him  the  hitherto  half-resolved  purpose  to  give  him- 
self to  the  service  of  the  Church  and  of  FreedomJ 
Mrs.  Oliphant  may  well  think  that  it  was  this  visit  to 
Ireland  that  decided  the  fiitnre  of  Montalembert.  He 
had  seen  the  Island  of  the  Saints,  the  island  in  which 
liberty  was  making  common  cause  with  faith,  in  which 
the  standard  of  patriotism  was  waved  from  the  altar 
by  the  priest.  In  the  Irish  Church,  then,  the  twin 
ideals  of  his  young  enthusiasm  seemed  to  him  united, 
sitting  like  **a  dethroned  queen"  among  her  people, 
the  guardian  of  their  faith  and  of  their  rights,  and  all 
the  more  glorious  in  her  rags  and  poverty  to  his  daz- 
zled vision.  Here  was  an  object  worthy  of  all  his  ardor 
and  labor.  Here  religion  was  the  emblem,  not  of  suc- 
cessful power,  but  of  patient  suffering.  Here  she  was 
plainly  on  the  side  of  the  people.  He  returned  to 
France,  burning  with  eagerness  to  give  a  like  noble 
place  to  the  Church  of  his  own  country,  that  there  also 
the  Church  might  be  the  guardian  of  the  people's  faith 
and  of  their  rights.  Not  only  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  country — the  July  Revolution  had  just  ended — 
favored  his  project,  but  Lamennais  had  long  dreamed 
of  just  such  a  work  as  Montalembert  proposed,  and,  be- 


ing brought  in  contact  with  him  and  his  pa^ 
daire,  the  three  men  together  launched  a  paper,  UAtt" 
ntr,  by  which  to  g^ve  circulation  to  their  opinkns. 
See  Lacobdaibb;  Lamenkais.     And  why  should 
they  not  ?     France  was  in  one  of  its  fits  of  "  Liberal'* 
ecstasy.     "The  charter — ^the  free  institntiona  it  guar- 
anteed, the  self-government  which  it  held  out  to  the 
hopes  of  the  nation — ^was  the  popular  idd.    But  in  the 
midst  of  this  impetuous  rush  towards  political  freedom 
the  Church  remained  in  bondage."     Why  sboold  thi« 
be  so  ?    Why  should  the  Churdb  not  be  firee  as  well  as 
the  State,  with  right  to  appoint  her  own  hishopc,  and 
educate  her  own  children  as  she  wished  ?    These  were 
questions  that  demanded  agitating,  and  for  it  UAvemer 
came  into  existence.     The  first  number  of  the  peper 
appeared  Oct.  15, 1880.     In  a  little  more  thaa  three 
months  the  country  was  ablaze  because  of  the  severe 
attacks  made  upon  the  government  by  the  trinmvinte 
of  VAvemr,    Jan.  81, 1881,  two  of  its  editt^v  were  in 
criminal  courts  answering  to  charges  of  Utterly  assail- 
ing the  king  for  exercising  his  constitutional  right  in 
clerical  appointments.     This  time  they  were  ludiy 
enough  to  secure  acquittal.    But,  instead  of  profitm^ 
by  their  experience,  they  only  drew  from  it  encour- 
agement to  continue  in  their  coorse,  and,  not  content 
with  the  limited  influence  of  ZMraftair,  attempted  a 
fresh  and  original  enterprise.    They  finined  a  society 
called  Agence  da  la  UberU  retigieute^  which  publicly  an- 
nounced that,  alUmdu  qtte  la  liberU  ae  premd  et  mt  m 
dorrne  pat,  thriee  of  their  members  would  open  a  school, 
free  and  gratuitous,  at  Paris,  for  Catholic  educatkm, 
independent  as  well  of  the  university  as  of  all  other 
state  influence,  by  way  of  testing  the  right.     The 
school  was  opened  on  May  1, 1881,  after  due  notice  to 
the  prefect  of  police,  by  three  members  of  the  sodety, 
Laoordaire,  M.  de  Conx,  and  Montalembert  himseli^ 
who  succinctly  relates  what  followed :  *'  Hie  abb6  La- 
cordalre  delivered  a  short  and  energetic  inangurative 
discourse.     We  formed  each  a  class  for  twenty  diil- 
dren.     The  next  day  a  commissary  came  to  summen 
us  to  decamp.     He  nrst  addressed  the  children :  *  la 
the  name  of  the  law,  I  sunmion  yon  to  depart.'     La- 
cordaire  immediately  rejoined :  '  In  the  name  of  yoar 
parents,  whose  authority  I  have,  I  order  you  to  re- 
main.'   The  children  cried  out  unanimously,  ^  We  will 
remain.'    Whereupon  the  police  turned  out  pupils  and 
masters,  with  the  exception  of  Lacordaire,  who  pte- 
tested  that  the  schoolroom  hired  by  him  was  his  domi- 
cile, and  that  he  would  pass  the  night  in  it  unless  he 
was  dragged  out  by  force.     *  Leave  me,'  he  said  to  us, 
seating  himself  on  a  mattress  he  had  brought  there ;  ^  I 
remain  here  alone  with  the  law  and  my  right.*    He 
did  not  give  way  tiU  the  police  laid  hands  upon  him ; 
after  which  the  seals  were  afiixed,  and  a  prosecntioD 
was  forthwith  commenced  against  the  schoolmasters.*' 
Montalembert's  father  having  died  soon  after  tlie 
commencement  of  these  proceedings,  he  was  entitled, 
by  successorship  in  the  peerage,  to  trial  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers ;  and  before  them  he  appeared  on 
Sept.  19,  1881,  and  there  made  the  event  memorable 
by  his  first  speech,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  upon  rec^ 
ord,  and  a  clear  foreshadowing,  not  alone  of  the  elo- 
quence, but  of  the  bold  and  uncompromising  eamesU 
ness  in  the  cause  of  his  Church  and  of  the  common  in- 
terests of  religious  liberty  which  constantly  character- 
ized his  later  career.    After  a  touching  allusion  to  his 
great  bereavement,  and  an  exposition  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  daim  the  judgment  of  his  peers, 
he  said :  "  It  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  the  career 
on  which  I  have  entered  is  not  of  a  nature  to  satisfy^ 
an  ambition  which  seeks  political  honors  and  places. 
The  powen  oft^pr6$e9U  age^  both  m  govemmemt  imd  im 
opposition,  are,  hg  ike  grace  of  Heaven,  equaUg  hotiiU  to 
Catholics,    There  is  another  ambition,  not  less  devour- 
ing, perhaps  not  less  culpable,  which  aspires  to  repota^ 
tion,  and  which  is  content  to  buy  that  at  any  price ;  that, 
too,  I  disavow  like  the  other.    No  one  can  be  mors 
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oooscioiifl  tban  I  am  of  the  disadvaxitages  witii  which 
a  precocioos  publicity  snrroimdB  yoatb,  and  none  can 
fear  them  more.  Bat  there  b  8till  in  the  world  some- 
thing which  is  called  fiuth ;  it  is  not  dead  in  all  minds. 
It  is  to  this  that  I  have  early  given  my  heart  and  my 
life.  My  life— na  man*s  life— is  always,  and  especially 
to-day,  a  poor  thing  enough ;  but  this  poor  thing,  con- 
secrated to  a  great  and  holy  cause,  may  grow  with  it ; 
and  when  a  man  has  made  to  such  a  cause  the  sacrifice 
of  his  future,  I  believe  that  he  ought  to  shrink  firom 
none  of  its  consequences,  none  of  its  dangers.  It  is  in 
the  strength  of  this  conviction  that  I  appear  to-day  for 
tlie  first  time  in  an  assembly  of  men.  I  know  too  well 
that  at  my  age  one  has  neither  antecedents  nor  expe- 
rience ;  but  at  my  age,  as  at  every  otiier,  one  has  du- 
ties and  hopes.  I  have  determined,  for  my  part,  to  be 
Cedthfdl  to  both.'*  He  thus,  on  the  most  solemn  occa- 
sion of  his  life,  deliberately  took  his  stand  upon  the 
principles  to  which  he  persistently  adhered  to  bis  dy- 
ing day ;  and  the  nobility  of  thought,  the  moral  cour- 
age, the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  actuate^  him  are 
bejTond  cavil  or  dispute,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  prudence  or  wisdom  of  his  course.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  all  the  time  that,  inasmuch  as  in  the  in- 
fidel reaction  following  the  great  Revolution  Roman- 
Catholic  France  had  been  allowed  to  sink  into  a  with- 
ering and  hopeless  secularism,  nipping  its  youthful 
national  life  at  the  root,  and  yielding  a  stunted  har- 
vest of  many  evils  (the  end  of  which  is  not  even  yet), 
the  efiTort  of  Montalembert  and  his  colleagues  to  vindi- 
cate a  place  for  religion  in  the  national  life  and  gov- 
ernment— to  proclaim  that  society  without  God  is  a 
souHess  and  corrupting  mass,  never  far  from  anarchy 
— ^waa  a  manifestation  of  an  enthusiasm  such  as  all 
France  could  not  but  pronounce  both  noble  and  true, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  result  of  the 
trial  was  a  simple  fine  of  100  firancs.  But  then  came 
also  the  question  what  step  to  take  next.  The  circu- 
lation of  L^Avenir  had  not  reached  8000 ;  instead  of 
being  self-supporting,  it  had  proved  a  drain  on  the 
scanty  resources  of  the  society,  which,  having  to  sus- 
tain also  the  expense  of  prosecutions  and  propagand- 
ism,  broke  down.  As  the  little  band  had  contrived  to 
place  themselves  very  much  in  the  position  of  Ish- 
mael,  and  the  clergy,  headed  by  the  episcopacy,  were 
among  the  fellest  of  their  foes,  further  appeals  to  an 
enlightened  public  were  voted  nugatory,  and  they 
fonDHMl  the  extraordinary  step  of  submitting  the  cru- 
cial questions  in  dispute  to  the  pope.  The  great  law- 
suit was  not  to  be  at  Paris,  but  at  Rome.  His  holiness 
was  to  decide  whether  L^Avenir  was  or  was  not  enti- 
tled to  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  and 
the  journal  was  to  be  suspended  till  his  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure  should  be  made  known.  The  suggestion 
came  from  Lacordaire :  **  We  will  carry  our  protest,  if 
necessary,  to  the  City  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  steps  of 
the  Confessional  of  St.  Peter,  and  we  shall  see  who 
will  stop  the  pilgrims  of  the  God  of  Liberty."  No 
one  thought  of  stopping  them ;  the  more's  the  pity,  for 
this  expedition  was  a  blunder  of  the  first  magnitude, 
conceived  in  utter  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  that 
traditional  policy  of  Rome  which  lord  Macaulay  deems 
a  main  cause  of  her  durability  and  strength.  **  She 
thoroughly  understood,  what  no  other  Church  has  ever 
understood,  how  to  deal  with  enthusiasts.  In  some 
sects,  particularly  in  infent  sects,  enthusiasm  is  suf- 
fered  to  be  rampant;  in  other  sects,  particularly  in 
sects  long  established  and  richly  endowed,  it  is  regard- 
ed with  aversion.  The  Catholic  Church  neither  sub- 
mits to  enthusiasm  nor  proscribes  it,  but  uses  it."  She 
used  Ignatius  Loyola  and  St.  Teresa ;  she  would  have 
used  John  Bunyan,  John  Wesley,  Joanna  South- 
cott,  Selina,  countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  Mrs.  Fry. 
The  founders  of  L*Avemr  were  just  the  sort  of  en- 
thusiasts she  wanted,  so  long  as  they  could  be  kept 
within  bounds.  But  they  had  proved  uncontrolla- 
ble.    If  the  pope  and  his  advisers  had  been  equally 


confident  that  the  Churoh  of  Rome  owed  no  more  to 
absolute  power  than  the  primitive  Churoh  of  Christ,  or 
would  rise  the  higher  if  cut  free  from  its  temporalities, 
they  would  have  wished  nothing  better  than  the  sup- 
port of  an  organ  like  VAvemr,  But  they  would  have 
been  unaccountably  wanting  in  the  sagacity  for  which 
Macaulay  gives  them  credit  ^*had  they  not  penetrat- 
ed to  the  feUacy  of  such  arguments  at  a  glance,  and 
drawn  a  widely  different  moral  frofii  the  history.  They 
could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  feet  that  spiritual  su- 
premacy attained  its  loftiest  pitch  in  the  Dark  Ages, 
and  hais  everywhere  declin^  in  proportion  to  the 
spread  of  knowledge."  The  three  apostles  of  the  new 
lera,  which  they  hoped  to  inaugurate  with  the  direct 
approval  of  an  infallible  guide,  knocked  at  the  gate  of 
the  Vatican,  were  admitted  into  the  presence  of  "  bis 
holiness,"  but  completely  failed  in  their  mission.  See 
Lacosdaise;  Lahbknais.  The  veiy  Church  they 
wished  to  serve — to  whose  cause  they  had  consecrated, 
with  such  touching  earnestness,  all  their  gifts — repu- 
diated their  aid.  The  court  of  Rome  understood  its 
own  mission  better  ttian  they  did.  It  admitted  *  *  their 
good  intentions,"  but  at  the  same  time  silenced  them 
as  inspired  by  a  zeal  without  discretion  in  the  treat- 
ment of  "supremely  delicate  questions ! ' '  Indeed,  this 
was  but  the  only  consistent  course  for  Rome  to  take. 
It  could  not  suffier  severely  orthodox  followers  to  pro- 
fess to  hold  upon  essential  points  the  doctrines  of  ad- 
vanced modem  liberalism  without  seeing  them  in  di- 
rect antagonism  with  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages ;  hence  the  encyclical  of  pope  Greg- 
ory XVI,  declaring  the  conviction  of  the  writers  of 
L^Avenir  "abominable,"  and  fulminating  anathema 
against  the  most  sacred  liberties,  declaring  that  "free- 
dom of  conscience  is  a  mortal  pest."  This  was  any- 
thing but  a  flattering  and  brilliant  solution,  yet  the 
triumvirate  meekly  submitted.  Outwardly  all  three 
were  equally  actuated  by  that  sense  of  duty  which  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  wont  to  place  as  highest — of  bowing 
reverentially  and  unqualifiedly  before  the  wisdom  of 
the  papal  incumbent,  as  "  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
flesh ;"  but  in  the  inner  camp  there  was  a  terrible 
struggle.  To  Montalembert  the  whole  case  was  a  mat- 
ter of  but  little  moment  after  all — certainly  of  much 
less  moment  than  to  the  other  two.  True,  his  faith 
was  not  less  sincere  or  ardent  than  theirs,  but  he  was 
as  yet  merely  a  young  writer;  the  other  two  were  • 
priests -T-Lamennais  a  preacher  whose  feme  had  al- 
ready reached  through  the  whole  Catholic  world,  and 
had  brought  him  back  many  distinctions.  In  vain  did 
Lacordaire  offisr  to  submit  quietly,  and  argue  that  they 
should  act  consistently,  as  there  was  only  one  alterna- 
tive from  the  first — "Either  we  should  not  have  come, 
or  we  should  submit  and  hold  our  tongues."  Mon- 
talembert and  Lacordaire  forever  after  acted  on  this 
plan,  and  held  their  peace ;  but  Lamennais's  submis- 
sion was  hollow  and  formal,  and  it  wanted  only  (as 
was  afterwards  apparent)  an  opportunity  to  be  dis- 
dainfully ignored.  See  Lamennais.  We  as  Protes* 
tants«  unaccustomed  to  such  "  Catholic"  submission, 
find  it,  of  course,  difficult  even  to  conjecture  by  what 
process  of  reasoning  these  men  contrived  to  reconcile 
absolute  submission  to  the  Romish  Churoh  with  the 
defence  of  that  which  she  has  again  and  again  emphat- 
ically denounced  and  condemned.  "  The  conduct  of 
Lamennais,"  as  the  Brit,  cmd  For,  Ev.  Rev,  (October, 
1863,  p.  726)  has  well  said,  **  was  at  least  more  consist- 
ent than  that  of  his  two  disciples.  They,  proclaiming 
themselves  the  feithful  and  obedient  followers  of  an 
infeUible  Churoh — which  says  to  its  disciples,  *  I  am 
the  truth ;  it  is  in  me,  in  me  alone ;  to  seek  it  else- 
where is  heresy  and  rebellion' — accepted  a  part  of  her 
doctrine  and  rejected  a  part  He,  finding  that  his  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  Church  with  the  tendencies  of 
the  age,  to  unite  Republicanism  and  Romanism,  was 
condemned  by  Rome  herself,  and  that  he  must  choose 
between  the  two,  broke  with  Rome,  and  proclaimed 
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himself  ready  to  combftt  and  to  suffer  for  what  he 
deemed,  however  erroneously,  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity.  He  broke  with  a  Church  which  had  lost 
the  germs  of  life  and  progress,  and  sought  elsewhere 
the  means  of  regenerating  mankind,  while  they  pro- 
fessed implicit  submission.  But  his  schism  was  at 
least  logical  and  consistent ;  their  submission  partial 
and  absurd.  He  and  the  Church  were  thenceforward 
in  direct  antagonism ;  while  they,  its  submissive  sons, 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  went  on  endeavoring  to  carry 
out  the  plan  which  LAmennais  had  traced  in  the  col« 
umns  of  L'^vem'r,  which  Rome  had  emphatically  con- 
demned, and  which  its  author  had  abandoned  as  im- 
practicable. He  gave  up  Bome  because  he  found  her 
claims  inconsistent  with  those  of  humanity ;  they  at- 
tempted to  save  her  in  spite  of  herself— to  reconcile 
her  with  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  age — ^to  put 
new  cloth  into  old  garments,  new  wine  into  old  botties. 
Yet  we  cannot  but  believe  that  both  master  and  disci- 
ples were  sincere  and  disinterested  in  their  conduct : 
the  former  in  his  schism,  the  latter  in  their  submis- 
sion." No  one  certainly  can  be  believed  to  know 
anything  of  either  Laconlaire  or  Montalembert  who 
would  suppose  for  a  moment  that  these  men  were  in- 
fluenced by  any  mere  personal  considerations.  No 
men  probably  ever  acted  under  a  higher  sense  of  duty, 
only  they  never  thought  of  duty  in  the  case  apart  fh>m 
the  pope.  When  they  saw  what  the  result  was  likely 
to  be,  they  quietly  and  without  struggle  bowed  the 
knee.  **The  position,*'  says  a  writer  in  Blackwood 
(Nov.  1872,  p.  603),  **is  intelligible,  but  hardly  great 
or  magnanimous.  Submission  may  be  heroic  in  a 
grave  practical  crisis  which  admits  of  no  argument, 
but  it  is  hardly  so  in  questions  of  truth  and  right, 
which  have  roused  the  conscience  as  well  as  the  judg- 
ment to  vigorous  action.  We  confess  to  following 
Lamennais  in  his  disdainAil  retirement  with  far  more 
interest  than  we  contemplate  the  *  Catholic  submis- 
sion' of  his  colleagues.  Duty  loses  its  higher  heroism 
when  it  loses  individuality,  and  passes  into  blind  self- 
surrender."  Lamennais's  publication  o(  Paroles  <f  tm 
Croyant  caused  Lacordaire  to  step  forward  in  defence 
of  the  papacy,  and  this  left  Montalembert,  who  had 
stood  by  Lamennais  through  good  and  evil  report,  no 
alternative  but  to  concur  with  Lacordaire  in  separat- 
ing from  him.  Hereafter  the  three  men  stand  apart, 
Lamennais  the  propagator  of  a  socialist  theory,  Lacor- 
daire the  exponent  of  papal  Christianitj^,  and  Monta- 
lembei:t  the  student  of  medinval  institutions. 

His  journalistic  career  being  cut  short  by  papal  dis- 
approval, and  himself  unable  to  enter  political  life  for 
lack  of  age  (the  peerage  begins  at  twenty-five),  Mon- 
talembert now  went  abroad  to  travel,  mainly  in  Ger- 
many, to  study  the  preservation  of  Roman  Catiiolicism 
as  well  as  monuments  of  its  history  in  that  country. 
It  was  during  one  of  his  frequent  tours  of  inspection  of 
mediaeval  buildings  and  monuments  that  he  was  in- 
spired with  the  conception  of  his  first  sustained  and 
eminentiy  successful  effort  in  literature,  the  history  of 
St.  Elizabeth  (Jlid,  de  Ste,  Elisabeth  de  Hongrie  [1886] ; 
transl.  into  English  by  Mary  Hackett  and  Mrs.  J.  Sad- 
lier,  N.  Y.  1854).  The  opening  sentences  of  the  intro- 
duction to  this  work  are  so  characteristic  that  we  quote 
them  here :  **  On  the  19th  of  November,  1888,  a  trav- 
eller arrived  at  Marbourg,  a  town  in  the  electorate  of 
Hesse,  situated  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Lahn. 
He  paused  to  examine  the  church,  which  was  celebrat- 
ed at  once  for  its  pure  and  perfect  beauty,  and  because 
it  was  the  first  in  Germany  where  the  pointed  arch 
prevailed  over  the  round  in  the  great  renovation  of  art 
in  the  13th  century.  This  church  bears  the  name  of 
St.  Elizabeth,  and  it  was  on  St.  Elizabeth's  day  that 
he  found  himself  within  its  walls.  In  the  church  itself 
(which,  like  the  country,  is  now  devoted  to  the  Lu- 
theran worship)  there  was  no  trace  of  any  special  so- 
lemnity, except  that  in  honor  of  the  day,  and,  contrary 
to  Protestant  custom,  it  was  open,  and  children  were 


at  play  in  it  among  the  tombs.  The  stranger  Ttmund 
tlirough  its  vast,  desolate,  and  devastated  aiaiee,  wlddi 
are  still  young  in  their  elegance  and  airy  ligfatnen. 
He  saw  placed  against  a  pillar  the  siatae  of  a  yomg 
woman  in  the  dress  of  a  widow,  with  a  gentle  and  re- 
signed countenance,  holding  in  one  hand  the  modd  <rf 
a  church,  and  with  the  other  giving  alms  to  a  lame 
man.  .  .  .  The  lady  b  there  depicted,  fkirer  than  hi  all 
the  other  representations,  stretched  on  her  bed  of  death 
amid  weeping  priests  and  nuns ;  and,  lastly,  bisbopi 
exhume  a  cofiln,  on  which  an  emperor  lays  bis  crown. 
The  traveller  was  told  that  these  were  events  in  the 
lif^  of  St.  Elizabeth,  queen  of  that  country,  who  died 
on  that  day  six  hundred  years  ago  in  that  very  town 
of  Marbourg,  and  lay  buried  in  that  very  church." 
After  his  first  visit  to  the  church,  Montalembert  with 
great  difiiculty  sought  out  a  copy  of  a  *'  Life  <»f  St. 
Elizabeth,*'  of  wliich  he  possessed  himself  as  a  prize ; 
and  though  he  found  it  **  the  cold,  lifeless  composHifHi 
of  a  Protestant,"  the  sympathetic  chord  was  struck, 
and  he  set  about  the  study  of  her  career  with  hourly 
increasing  eagerness,  consulting  traditions,  visking 
every  place  that  she  had  hallowed  by  her  preeeoce, 
and  ransacking  all  the  books,  chronicles,  aiid  nmnn- 
scripts  in  which  mention  was  made  of  her,  or  which 
threw  light  on  her  contemporaries  or  her  age.  He 
spent  his  days  and  his  nights  in  the  preparatimi  of  the 
work,  and  it  need  not  surprise  us,  tiierefore,  that  the 
book  established  his  fame  as  an  author.    What  is  reallv 

m 

most  valuable  and  most  characteristic  in  the  book  u 
that  which  elucidates  her  age,  especially  the  IntrmlwN 
tion  (185  pages  royal  8vo),  in  which  he  seeks  to  prove 
that  the  18th  century,  in  which  she  flourished,  has 
been  shamefully  calumniated ;  that  it  was  not  merely 
the  age  in  which  the  papacy  attained  its  culminating 
point  of  pride  and  power,  but  the  age  in  wliich  Chris- 
tian literature  and  art — that  is  to  say,  what  he  deems 
the  best  and  purest  literature  and  art — approached  near- 
er to  perfection  than  they  have  ever  approached  since 
or  are  likely  to  approach  again.  This  clearly  mani- 
^fests  that  though  his  historic  insight  was  fine,  minute, 
and  picturesque,  he  yet  lacked  depth  of  historic  judg- 
ment, and  strength  and  range  of  sympathy.  Here  as 
everywhere  yhc^,  with  its  complex  variety  of  assoda- 
tion  and  breadth  of  human  interest,  was  not  so  attract 
tive  to  him  as  sentiment,  and  the  curious  personation 
with  which  it  can  invest  the  most  obvioas  realities. 
With  all  its  beauty  and  grace  of  outline  and  charm  <^ 
portraiture,  Montalembert's  life  of  St.  Elizabeth  does 
not  gainsay  this  judgment. 

On  his  return  from  Germany,  Montalembert  married, 
in  the  celebrated  Flemish  family  De  Merode,  a  sister 
of  the  now  greatly  renowned  Monsignore  de  Merode, 
and  selected  for  his  wedding-trip  an  excnrnon  into 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  He  then  settled  at  Paris,  and 
having  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in  1835,  he  now  folly 
entered  upon  his  distinguished  political  career.  Though 
not  entitled  to  the  right  of  voting  until  thirty,  Monta- 
lembert was  yet  entitied  to  a  seat,  and  in  consequence 
to  a  participation  in  the  debates,  and  in  these  he  took 
a  lively  part,  distinguishing  himself  very  rapidly  as  an 
orator  of  no  common  rank,  as  well  as  a  man  of  princi- 
ple. He  broke  ground  as  a  debater  in  September,  1835. 
in  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  followed  by  other 
speeches,  all  of  a  liberal  tendency.  But  his  great  aim 
at  this  time  was  the  successfbl  issue  of  the  work  which 
he  had  intended  to  bring  about  by  the  Avenhr—vH. 
liberty  of  the  Church ;  struggling  mainly  in  behalf  of 
an  educational  system  free  from  the  state  and  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Church.  In  its  behalf  he  dared  to  »y 
anything  which  he  felt  to  be  the  truth.  '*  He  could,'" 
says  Sainte-Beuve,  **  utter  with  all  f^feedom  the  most 
passionate  pleadings  for  that  liberty  which  was  only 
the  excess  of  his  youth.  He  could  develop  without 
interruption  those  absolute  theories  which  from  an- 
other mouth  would  have  made  the  Chamlier  shiver, 
but  which  pleased  them  from  his.   He  could  even  ^ve 
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free  course  to  his  mordant  and  indsive  wit,  and  make 
personal  attacks  with  iroponity  apon  potentates  and 
mloisters.  .  .  .  His  bitterness — and  he  was  sometimes 
bitter — fh>m  him  seemed  almost  amenity,  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  meaning  being  disguised  by  the  elegance 
of  hb  manner  and  his  perfect  good  grace."  **  It  was 
s  sight  full  of  interest,*'  says  another,  **to  see  this  ar- 
dent, enthusiastic,  impetuous  young  man  rise  in  the 
midst  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  celics  of  past  conditions  of  society — men 
grown  gray  In  public  business,  conversant  with  poli- 
tics, and  among  whom  experience  had  destroyed  en- 
thusiasm— and  disturb  with  the  accents  of  an  impas- 
sioned voice  the  decent  calm,  the  elegant  reserve,  and 
the  polite  conventionalities  of  their  habitual  discus- 
sions, as  he  vindicated  the  rights  and  interests  of  that 
religion  which  was  said  to  have  no  partisans  but  old 
men,  and  no  life  but  in  the  past."  Montalembert  did 
not,  indeed,  shine  by  lofty  sustained  imagery,  like 
Burke  and  Grattan,  the  objects  of  his  early  admira- 
tion ;  nor  by  polished  rhetoric,  flights  of  fancy,  or 
strokes  of  humor,  like  Canning.  His  strength  lay  in 
earnestness,  ready  command  of  energetic  language, 
^evation  of  thought  and  tone,  rapidity,  boldness,  con- 
viction, passion,  heart.  His  vehemence,  his  vis  vrnda^ 
was  power :  when  he  warmed  to  his  subject,  he  carried 
all  before  him  with  a  rush.  He  had  all,  or  almost  all, 
that  is  comprised  in  the  acfian  of  Demosthenra. 

But  as  an  author  also  Montalembert  was  now  great- 
ly adding  to  his  fame.  He  devoted  a  large  share  of 
his  time  to  study,  and  as  a  result  published  a  work  on 
'^Mediaeval  Art"  (Du  VandaHsme  et  du  Catholicitme 
dans  les  arts  [1840])  and  a  "  Life  of  St  Anselm"  (Samt 
Anselme,  froffment  de  Vintroductum  h  Vhistoire  de  Si. 
Bernard  [1844]).  In  1843  he  began  to  develop  an  un- 
usually great  activity  in  the  debates  in  the  Ctiamber 
of  Peers,  and  he  delivered  some  masterly  speeches  on 
such  general  questions  as  the  liberty  of  the  Church, 
instruction  and  education,  the  theory  and  constitution 
of  the  monastic  orders,  and  the  afikirs  of  Poland,  in 
which  he  always  took  a  deep  interest.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  while  staying  at  Madeira  for 
the  sake  of  his  health,  he  published  Du  Devoir  des  Co- 
tholuptes  dans  la  Question  de  la  lAberU  d'Enseiffnement. 
Thb  was  followed  by  his  celebrated  Letter  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society^  designed  to  disprove  the  at- 
tempts made  by  that  society  to  identify  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England  with  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
of  continental  Europe.  In  1847  he  delivered  his  cele- 
brated speech  on  the  affairs  of  Switzerland,  in  which 
be  distinctly  foretold  the  revolution  which  broke  out 
among  the  continental  nations  in  the  year  following ; 
and  his  brilliant  Discours  sur  les  affaires  de  Rome^  de- 
livered shortly  after  the  popular  outbreak,  was  re- 
ceived with  a  triple  salvo  of  applause  by  an  audience 
which  sympathized  but  coldly  with  his  views.  After 
the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  the  department  of 
Doubs,  in  which  he  held  property,  elected  him  its  rep- 
resentative to  the  National  Assembly,  from  which  he 
passed  into  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where  he  uni- 
formly acted  true  to  his  professk>ns  as  the  exponent  of 
the  views  and  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  worked  hard  as  a  member  of  the  commission  which, 
under  many  difficulties  and  compromises,  prepared  the 
new  law  of  education  known  as  the  "  Loi  Falloux" 
(and  which  he  might  be  excused  from  thinking  ought 
to  have  been  the  *'  Loi  Montalembert") ;  but  his  influ- 
ence was  even  at  this  time  due  in  the  main  to  his  pow- 
ers as  an  orator.  Like  many  other  men  of  the  orator- 
ical temperament,  he  was  not  fitted  for  parliamentary 
diplomacy  and  intrigue,  or  the  many  acts  behind  the 
scenes  by  which  political  power  is  often  acquired  and 
maintained.  It  is  thus  that  the  estrangement  of  the 
extreme  section  of  the  clerical  party  from  him  after 
the  passage  Ot  the  educational  law  is  to  be  accounted 
for.  He  called  this  settlement  of  the  question  the 
^  Concordat  d'Enseignement,"  and  believed  himself  a 


valuable  servant  of  Rome.  But  the  Ultramontanes  des- 
ignated it  as  a  base  compromise  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  Church.  The  very  paper  which  he  had  been  main- 
ly instrumental  in  raising  up — L^Unwers — denounced 
him  and  all  who  had  been  instrumental  in  passing  the 
law  in  most  virulent  language.  Thus  is  it  evermore 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Her  most  devoted  members, 
if  happily  they  do  the  bidding  of  the  Ultramontanes, 
are  applauded,  and  they  who,  while  seeking  earnestly 
to  serve  the  Church,  should  yet  fiEiil  to  accomplish  all 
that  is  demanded,  are  condemned  and  ignored.  See 
Maynooth. 

Although  Montalembert  lost  the  support  of  those 
upon  whom  he  had  reason  to  lean,  he  now  found,  as 
every  honest  man  is  sure  to  find,  support  from  all 
classes,  and  he  enjoyed  further  successes.  Yet  none 
of  these  elated  or  even  satisfied  him.  He  had  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  fail- 
ing to  gain  that  support  from  the  source  to  which 
he  believed  himself  entitled,  he  finally  in  1852  deter- 
mined to  close  his  political  life.  He  was  not  super- 
seded in  the  Legislature  until  1857,  yet  his  political 
activity  may  be  said  to  have  closed  in  1852.  And 
now  that  he  was  free  to  consider  the  past  and  the 
part  he  bad  played,  the  bitter  truth  broke  upon  him 
that  he  had  been  acting  for  Romanism  against  liberty, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  determined  to 
struggle  manfully  to  repair  or  atone  for  his  mistake. 
That  he  &iled  utterly  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  state 
here.  But  even  in  his  failure  there  is  yet  apparent 
the  striving  for  truth  and  right,  as  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently. At  the  outset  of  his  political  career  under  the 
republic  be  had  avowed  democratic  sentiments,  and 
voted  against  Napoleon's  admission  to  the  Assembly ; 
but  when  the  Bonapartists  turned  defenders  of  Rome, 
Monta^embert*s  sympathy  was  enlisted,  and  he  for 
some  time  favored  the  Imperialists.  After  the  confis- 
cation of  the  Orleans  property  he  ignored  the  Bona- 
partists, and  it  was  therefore  no  small  mark  of  distinc- 
tion which  he  received  at  this  time  from  the  Academy 
by  election  to  its  membership.  In  1854  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  of  L*Avemr politique  de  FAn- 
ffleterre  (transl.  in  1856),  which  aims  to  show  that  the 
future  prospects  of  England  would  be  improved  by  a 
resumption  of  intercourse  with  Rome ;  and  this  lead- 
ing idea  he  pursues  through  an  infinity  of  digressions 
and  speculations,  interspersed  with  various  particulars 
of  English  life  as  exhibited  in  its  schools,  its  journal- 
ism, and  its  political  institutions.  He  was  bitterly  as- 
sailed on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  especially  for 
what  he  said  about  the  churches ;  and  in  a  letter  dated 
La  Roche-en-Breny,  Jan.  3, 1856,  he  wrote,  **  This  act 
has  been,  and  deserves  to  be,  looked  upon  as  an  act  of 
foolhardiness.  I  have  to  contend  both  in  Europe  and 
America  with  the  whole  weight  of  religious  prejudice 
against  Protestant  England,  and  ot  political  prejudice 
against  English  freedom  or  English  ambition."  What 
turned  out  an  act  of  still  greater  foolhardiness  was  an 
article  in  the  Correspondant  of  October,  1858  (published 
separately  in  England),  entitled  Un  Debat  sur  tlnde 
au  Parlement  Anglaisy  which  he  made  the  vehicle  of 
such  exasperating  allusions  to  the  Imperial  rigime  that 
it  provoked  a  prosecution.  In  brilliant  and  enthusi- 
astically admiring  pictures  he  drew  the  social  and  po- 
litical institutions  of  Britain,  for  the  purpose  mainly  of 
covertly  contrasting  them  with  the  condition  of  his 
own  native  land.  He  was  defended  by  Berryer,  and 
gave  his  own  evidence  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
inculpated  passages,  which  no  English  judge  or  jury 
could  have  held  lil>ellous,  but  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
the  sentence  on  him  was  six  months'  imprisonment 
with  a  fine  of  3000  francs:  one  month's  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  1000  francs  on  the  publisher.  The  sen- 
tence, after  being  confirmed  on  appeal,  was  gladly  re- 
mitted by  the  emperor;  so  that  the  prosecution  proved 
a  signal  triumph  to  Montalembert  in  all  respects,  and 
had  the  singular  advantage  of  presenting  him  for  the 
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last  time  before  the  world  in  the  attitude  which  above 
all  he  would  have  probably  most  desired— of  an  advo- 
cate for  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  remainder  of  thb  noble  man's  life  was  entirely 
devoted  to  literary  labors.  He  had  for  twenty  years 
earnestly  inquired  into  the  mediasval  institutions  and 
characters,  and  in  1860  brought  out  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  lAt  Momu  d'Occident  depuU  8a*fU  BhuM 
jusqd  ^  Saini  Bernard  (transL  into  English  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  Edinb.  1861  and  sq.).  The  whole  Western 
world,  Protestant  as  well  as  Boman  Catholic,  was  at- 
tracted, and  everybody  who  claimed  a  place  for  cult- 
ure read  what  were  a  decade's  studies — the  mature 
conclusions  of  this  brilliant  Frenchman.  Especial- 
ly in  England,  where  Montalembert  had  always  been 
well  known  and  much  admired,  the  work  was  univer- 
sally spoken  of  and  freely  commented  upon  by  the 
press.  (See  Blackwood's  Jfoffozme,  June,  1861.)  The 
BritiA  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review^  in  July,  1868, 
reviewing  the  first  five  volumes,  observes,  "  Howev- 
er mistaken  we  may  think  this  gifted  son  and  ser- 
vant of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  object  to  which  he  has  consecrated  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  life,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  ad- 
miration, either  from  the  earnestness  of  spirit  which 
prompted  him  to  make  the  sacrifice,  or  from  Uie  fine  con- 
ception and  vigorous  execution  displayed  in  his  attempt 
to  teach  the  world  what  it  owes  to  the  monks,  what  it 
has  gained  by  their  existence,  what  it  has  lost  by  their 
overthrow.  .  .  .  He  would  disclaim — indeed,  he  does 
expressly  disclaim — the  work  of  the  panegjrrist;  he 
even  admits  and  deplores  the  errors  and  follies  and 
abuses  which  the  system  has  developed  in  the  course 
of  ages"  (p.  450,  454,  476 ;  compare  British  Quarterly 
Renew,  July,  1868,  p.  202,  208).  See  Mohasticism. 
Montalembert  lived  to  bring  out  three  more  volumes 
of  this  work,  making  five  in  all,  but  did  not  complete 
it  Though,  as  we  have  seen,  Protestants  cannot  in 
every  particular  endorse  it,  they  have  yet  gladly  a»- 
signed  it  a  most  important  place  in  ecclesiastical  lit- 
erature. Of  course  Roman  Catholics  regard  it  as  a 
chef-d'cenvre  in  all  respects,  and  greatly  lament  that 
the  author  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  **  This  great 
monument  of  history,  this  great  work  interrupted  by 
death,"  says  M.  Coclin, "  is  gigantic  as  an  uncompleted 
cathedral."  It  is  certainly  a  vast  conception,  a  dura- 
ble, if  unfinished,  monument  of  energy,  zeal,  litera- 
ry skill,  research,  learning,  eloquence,  and  (we  must 
add)  credulity.  The  most  remarkable  result  of  Mon- 
talembert's  labors  in  tiiis  direction  he  reaped  in  his 
own  household.  "One  day,"  says  Mr.  Coclin,  **his 
charming  and  beloved  child  entered  that  library  which 
all  his  friends  know  so  well,  and  said  to  him,  *  I  am 
fond  of  everything  around  me.  I  love  pleasure,  wit, 
society  and  its  amusements ;  I  love  my  family,  my 
studies,  my  companions,  my  youth,  my  country,  but  I 
love  God  better  than  all,  and  I  desire  to  give  myself 
to  him.'  And  when  he  said  to  her,  *  My  child,  is  there 
something  that  grieves  you  ?'  she  went  to  the  book- 
shelves and  sought  out  one  of  the  volumes  in  which  he 
had  narrated  the  history  of  the  monks  of  the  West. 
*  It  is  you,'  she  answered,  *  who  have  taught  me  that 
vrithered  hearts  and  weary  souls  are  not  the  things 
which  we  ought  to  oflTer  to  God.'  "  After  describing 
the  agony  inflicted  on  both  mother  and  father  by  this 
event,  Montalembert  exclaims,  "How  many  others 
have  undergone  this  agony,  and  gazed  with  a  look  of 
distraction  on  the  last  worldly  appearance  of  a  dearly 
beloved  daughter  or  sbter."  Yet  it  never  once  oc- 
curred to  this  warm-hearted,  noble-minded  man  that  a 
system  which  inflicts  such  agony  on  so  many  innocent 
sufferers,  which  condemns  to  the  chill  gloom  of  a  clois- 
ter what  is  meant  for  love  and  light — which  runs 
counter  to  the  whole  course  of  nature — may  be  wrong. 

In  1862  Montalembert  published  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Lacordaire  (q.  v.),  which  abounds,  like  all  his  other 
•^'•^uctions,  in  loyal  expressions  to  the  Church  of  his 


birth  as  welt  as  of  his  choice.  His  motto  wis  rtill,**  Toot 
pour  I'^lise  et  par  I'^lise"  (comp.  BriU  amd  Far.  £r. 
Rev.  Oct.  186S,  p.  722  sq.).     In  the  same  year  he  gmve 
yet  more  emphatic  expression  to  his  devotion  to  Roman* 
ism  in  his  oration  before  the  Roman  Catholic  Conip^esa 
held  at  Mechlin,  and  afterwards  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate form  under  the  title  of  V^gUse  JJbre  dams  r£tat 
Libre  (Paris,  1863,  8vo).    As  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
and  in  the  Assembly,  so  also  at  this  time  count  Mod. 
talembert's  orations  proved  highly  interesting,  botli 
on  account  of  the  eloquence  of  style  and  nobleness  of 
sentiment,  as  well  as  because  Uiey  contain  so  strong 
an  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  religious  toleratioii. 
Yet  it  was  not  inappropriately  said  by  a  Protestant 
journal  in  1864  that  in  these  discourses  he  appeared 
not  as  the  exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  rather  as  an  opponent  and  impugner  of  her 
teaching  and  authority.     Ko  doubt  this  was  not  his 
intention ;  quite  the  contrary.     Tet  in  these  speeches 
we  Protestants  can  only  see  that  "  he  praises  what  ahe 
condemns.     He  aflirms  what  she  denies.    He  claims 
as  a  right  for  every  man  what  she  refuses  to  accord  to 
any.    He,  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  defends  doctrines 
which  the  head  of  the  Church  denounces  as  *"  fiatal,! 
and  as  *  works  of  Satan ;'  and,  so  far  at  least  as  these 
doctrines  are  concerned,  distinctly  and  iinequivocallv 
despises  and  denies  the  authority  of  the  Church.      In 
short,  in  these  speeches  count  Montalembert  has  shown 
himself  a  good  Protestant"  {BriL  amd  For.  Ev.  Bee. 
April,  1864,  p.  837). 

The  foolhardy  move  of  1869  to  establish  the  in- 
fallibility dogma  was  the  first  occasion  on  which 
Montalembert  rose  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  pa- 
pacy.    He  clearly  saw  that  the  Jesuits  were  sch^n- 
ing  the  plot,  and  he  boldly  descended  into  the  lists, 
and  dealt  vigorous  sword-thrusts  all  around.    Per- 
haps in  his  whole  long  and  illustrious  career  Mon- 
talembert never  committed  a  more  courageous  act,  nor 
ever  clothed  lofty  and  noble  thoughts  in  nobler  and 
loftier  language,  than  he  did  in  his  letter  of  Feb.  28. 
1870,  addressed  to  a  friend  in  England,  and  published 
in  the  London  Times,  March  7, 1870,  in  which  he  de^ 
dared  himself  against  the  absolute  tendency  in  the 
Church ;  yes,  he  even  boldly  and  uncorapromiaagly 
declared  that  he  "gloried"  in  counting  as  hfe  cc^eagnes 
in  the  Academic  Fran^aise  two  such  great  and  good 
champions  of  truth  as  the  bbbop  of  Orleans  and  £itber 
Gratiy,  and  he  denounced  the  Jesuit  intrigues  at  Rome 
as  "  idolatrous,"  quoting  in  support  of  the  word  **idol,** 
as  applied  to  the  pope,  a  most  remarkable  letter  writ- 
ten to  him  seventeen  years  ago  by  the  (then)  an^ 
bishop  of  Paris,  Mgr.  Sibour.    *'  Nothing,"  said  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  N.  T.  Nation,  under  date  from  Psrie, 
March  11, 1870,  "  so  strong,  so  decided,  or  so  eloquent 
has  yet  appeared  on  this  terrible  Roman  question  as 
this  letter  of  count  Montalembert.     It  will  be  read 
wherever  the  French  tongue  is  spoken,  and  it  will  sup- 
port and  console  all  right-thinking,  high-minded  Cath- 
olics— but  the  obloquy  that  will  be  cast  npon  M.  de 
Montalembert  by  the  Ultramontanes  is  indescribable. 
He  perceives  the  bare  truth  when  he  says  that  the 
'  Litany  of  Abuse'  will  be  lavbbed  upon  him.     It  will 
be  so  unlimitedly,  and  it  will  require  all  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  faith  and  all  the  chivalry  of  his  nature  to 
bear  what  will  be  his  inevitable  fifite."    Of  coarse  such 
an  act  was  enough  to  eclipse  all  the  services  of  a  life- 
time.    He  had  dared  to  act  in  harmony  with  the 
avowed  opinions  of  his  youth ;  he  had  supprated  the 
demands  of  the  German  Catholics,  and  he  was  to  bear 
forever  the  sorrow  of  such  a  self-willed  act,  and  it  is 
most  painful  to  reflect  that  not  even  his  spirit  was  suf^ 
fered  to  pass  away  in  peace ;  that  his  dying  hoars  were 
troubled  by  an  imperative  call  to  choose  his  side  in  a 
wantonly  provoked  schism.     He  died  Bfarch  15, 1870^ 
just  sixteen  days  after  writing  his  memorable  letter 
on  papal  infallibility.    In  reply  to  a  visitor  who  vent- 
ured to  catechise  him  on  his  death-bed,  he  is  reported 
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to  have  given  in  hb  nnconditkmal  adhesion  to  what 
coDfeseedly  he  did  not  understand.  **  And  God  does  not 
ask  me  to  understand.  He  asks  me  to  submit  my  will 
and  intelligence,  and  /  vitt  do  to"  This  concession 
even  fiiiled  to  satisfy  Bome.  The  atonement  was  not 
sufficient  for  Uie  crime  he  had  committed ;  and  the 
highest  tribute  of  ecclesiastical  respect  which  the 
Chorcfa  accords  to  a  £aithftil  son  was  denied  to  hb 
memory ;  to  the  memory  of  him  wlio  had  devoted  hb 
whole  life  to  her  cause,  who  had  dared  impossibilities 
for  her  sake,  who  had  given  up  to  her  what  was  meant 
for  mankind,  and  thereby  abdicated  that  place  among 
practical  statesmen  and  legblators  which,  apart  Arom 
her  blighting  influence,  liis  birth,  hb  personal  gifts, 
hb  high  and  rare  quality  of  intellect,  hb  eloquence, 
lib  elevation  of  purpose,  hb  nobility  of  mind  and  char- 
acter, must  have  won  for  him  (comp.  Italian  corr^ 
spondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  under  date  of  March 
25, 1870).  No  wonder  that  we  are  told  by  the  Trib- 
vae  correspondent  that  **the  feelings  awakened  in  so- 
ciety were  very  strong  both  among  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  one  of  the  former,  a  bishop,  saying,  *  I  would 
have  gone  to  Paris  to  attend  a  service,'  and  another, 
speak^  of  prohibition,  observed,  *Ce  n'est  pas  un 
crime,  mab  c'eet  une  £»ute.'  '*  And  well  might  the 
Tribam  editorial  add  that  **  count  de  Montalembert 
filled  too  large  a  space  in  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  his  co-religionists,  and  of  the  political  and  literary 
world,  not  to  be  accorded  a  special  chapter  of  remepn- 
brance." 

Montalembert  was  a  man  whom  title,  glfU,  aocom- 
plbhments,  fbrtnne,  united  to  make  illustrious.    The 
opposite  in  many  respects  of  hb  great  contemporary, 
Sainte-Beuve,  who  preceded  him  but  a  little  while  to 
the  tomb,  he  laid  down  hb  life,  with  all  its  brilUancy 
and  all  its  latter  sufllsring,  upon  the  altar  of  hb  £aith. 
'"  We  are  dying  of  the  same  disease,"  Sainte-Beuve  b 
said  to  have  remarked ;  "  only  I  trace  it  to  nature, 
while  Montalembert  will  ascribe  it  to  Providenoe.'* 
The  man  was  not  shallow  who  saw  in  life  religion  and 
in  death  Providence ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  two  great  men  has  left  the  most  earnest 
example.    Well  hoM  it  been  said  that  "a  braver  or 
more  chivalrous  spirit  never  passed  fh)m  earth.    He 
was  a  veritable  '  milet  Ckrisd' -^Chevalier  de  VE^it^— 
as  he  liked  to  describe  hb  monastic  heroes.    He  was 
moch  besides — a  picturesque  historian,  an  eloquent  or- 
ator, a  keen  and  in  many  respects  enlightened  politi- 
daa ;  but  hb  religious  chivalry  was  the  essence  of  hb 
nature.     No  monk  of  old  ever  consecrated  himself 
with  a  more  cordial  devotion  to  the  service  of  God  and 
the  Church.     No  knight  ever  fought  more  galbntly 
for  the  cause  dear  to  hb  heart.     Shall  we  say,  in  the 
view  especially  of  hb  last  words  on  the  doctrine  of  in- 
fidlibOi^— which  he  struggled  against  to  the  last,  and 
yet  was  prepared  to  accept  when  once  proclaimed — ^no 
hero  of  the  cloister  ever  offered  as  the  sacrifice  and 
service  of  hb  fiaith  higher  powers  or  a  more  entire — 
—only  too  enthre! — self-submission?"  (Blackwood'e^ 
Kov.  1872,  p.  609).    On  one  thing  the  whole  world, 
irrespective  of  religious  difference  of  opinion,  can  unite 
m  praise  of  Montalembert     *'  He  was  the  very  per- 
Bonifioation  of  candor.'   He  had  not  a  shadow  of  big- 
otry; he  liated  intolerance;  he  shuddered'at  persecu- 
tkm ;  he  had  none  of  the  arrogance  or  unbending  hard- 
ness of  the  dogmatist;  he  was  singularly  indulgent  to 
what  he  deemed  error;  the  utmost  he  would  accept 
l^om  the  temporal  power,  fhmi  the  state,  was  a  fair 
field  and  no  fiavor;  the  Church,  he  unlfbrmly  main- 
tained, far  tnm  having  any  natural  affinity  vrith  des- 
potism, could  only  blossom  and  bear  fruit  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  f^vedom ;  while  liberty,  rational  liberty,  was 
never  safer  than  under  the  protecting  shadow  of  her 
bmches— 

'Nnsqaam  Ubertas  gratior  exstat 
Qoam  sub  rege  pio.' 

If  he  waved  the  consecrated  banner  of  St  Peter  with 


the  one  hand,  he  carried  La  Charter  the  emblem  and 
guarantee  of  constitutional  government,  in  the  other; 
and  hb  life  and  character  would  be  well  worth  study- 
ing if  no  higher  or  more  usefhl  moral  could  be  drawn 
fh>m  them  than  that  it  b  possible  to  reconcile  a  dog- 
matic, damnatory,  exclusive  system  of  belief  wiUi 
^generosity,  liberality.  Christian  charity,  patriotism, 
and  phibnthropy"  (LomL  Qu,  Bev,  April,  1878,  p.  219, 
220). 

Among  publications  of  hb  not  yet  mentioned  deserve 
to  be  alluded  to  hb  Des  InUrett  caihoUquee  au  dix-neu- 
vihne  ti^U  (Paris,  1862, 8vo),  which  gives  a  rapid  and 
brilliant,  though  one-sided,  review  of  Catholicbm 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  in  that  day  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  some  fif^  years  previous,  maiur 
taining  that  upon  the  whole  the  progress  made  b  deep, 
sound,  and  likely  to  be  lasting :  in  the  same  work  he 
expresses  himself  strongly  on  tiie  political  changes  that 
had  taken  pbce  in  France,  and  on  the  language  of  the 
French  press  in  their  regard,  and  thus  thb  publication 
largely  resembles  the  PoKtical  Future  of  England  spo- 
ken of  above.  It  was  transbted  and  publbhed  in  Eng- 
lish in  1855.  He  also  republbhed  two  articles  froni 
the  Corretpondant — Pie  IX  et  Lord  Palmertton  and  La 
Paiz  et  la  Pairie,  and  a  review  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
duke  de  St.  Simon.  He  was  a  fluent  contributor  to 
the  Bevue  dee  deux  Jfondee  and  the  EncydopSdie  Catho* 
Uque, 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  Caueeriet  du  htndi^  vol.  i ;  Nette- 
ment,  BieUnre  de  la  Utterature  Fran^aiee;  De  Lom6- 
nie,  M.  de  Montalembert^  par  un  Homme  de  Bien  (Paris, 
1841) ;  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Memoir  of  Count  de  Montalembert, 
etc.  (Edinb.  and  Lond.  1872, 2  vob.  8vo);  Duke  d'Au- 
male^s  Eloge  mar  Montalernbert^  read  in  the  Academy 
on  April  4, 1873,  and  the  periodicab  quoted  and  re- 
ferred to ;  Lond,  Qu,  Bev.  April,  1856,  July,  1861 ;  Ed- 
inb.  Bev.  Oct  1861 ;  North  Brit,  Bev,  Aug.  1861 ;  Black- 
foood't  Magazine^  April,  1870 ;  also  Le  Temps  (Parb), 
March  15, 1870 ;  Le  Journal  des  Dibats,  March  15, 1870. 
The  catdloffue  raisonni  of  Montalembert's  publbhed 
writings,  including  his  pamphlets  and  contributions  to 
reviews,  in  the  Bevue  BibliograpMque  UniverseUe,  fills 
five  closely  printed  pages  of  small  tj'pe.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Montalto,  Elias,  a  Jewbh  savant,  was  bom  in 
Portugal  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  and, 
professing  Christianity,  went  under  the  name  of  Felipe 
'  or  Filotheo,  About  1598  he  went  to  Italy,  where  hb 
medical  skill  and  fame  attracted  the  attention  of  Con- 
cino  Concini,  who  caused  hb  appointment  as  principal 
physician  to  Mary  de  Medici,  queen  of  Henry  lY  of 
France,  and  thb  obtained  for  him  the  free  exercise  of  hb 
religion.  He  was  subsequently  physician  and  counsellor 
to  Loub  XIU,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1616.  The  queen 
caused  hb  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  it  was  conveyed 
into  Holland  by  some  of  hb  Jewish  rebtions  whom  he 
had  about  him.  Montalto  not  only  wrote  some  esteemed 
medical  works,  but  also  a  theologico-apologetical  book  in 
the  Portuguese  language,  wherein  he  defends  Judabra 
against  Christianity — hb  Livro  Fayto,  ii,  888  sq.  He 
also  wrote  a  tract  on  Isa.  liii,  and  on  Daniel,  which  are 
still  in  MS.  See  FUrst,  ^»&2.  Jud  ii,  888  sq. ;  De  Rossi, 
Diziunario  (Germ.  transL),  p.  288*,  Cassel,  Leii/aden  JUr 
jwL  Gesch.  u,  Liieratur  (Berlin,  1872),  p.  100 ;  Basnage, 
Histoire  des  Juifs  (EngL  transL),  p.  676;  Lindo,  Hist,  of 
the  Jews  in  Spain,  etc,  p.  862  sq. ;  GrStz,  Gesch.  d.  Ju- 
<2en,*ix,  521,  524;  x,  10;  Kayserling,  Gesch.  d,  Juden  in 
Portugal  (Leipsic,  1867),  p.  274  sq.,  283, 808 ;  Sephar- 
dim,  p.  176,  201 ;  hb  essay,  "  Drei  Controversbten,"  in 
Frankel's  Monatsschrift,  1858,  p.  828  sq.;  Zunz,  Die 
Monatstage  des  Kaknderjahres  (Berlin,  1872),  p.  9 ;  Gei- 
ger,  JUd.  Zeitschriftjur  Wissenschqft  u.  Ldien,  1867,  p. 
184  sq. ;  1868,  p.  158  sq.     (R  P.) 

Montanl,  GiovAinn-GiusEPPE,  an  Italian  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Pesaro  about  1685.  He  was  descend- 
ed from  a  noble  family;  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  at 
Rome,  and  taught  in  the  schoob  of  that  order  moral  the- 
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cdogy  with  80  much  soocefls  that  persona  came  from  dis- 
tant parts  to  consult  him.  He  revised  and  corrected  a 
work  of  P.  Pelizzari,  made  many  additions  to  it,  which 
he  drew  mostly  from  the  decrees  of  the  sacred  congrega- 
tion and  from  the  bulls  of  Benedict  XIV,  and  pubUshed 
it  under  the  title  Traetattu  de  MomaWnu  (Bome,  1756, 
4to;  2d  ed.  Venice,  1761).  .He  died  in  1760.  See  Rich- 
ard et  Giraud,  BibHoUuque  iSocrw^Hoefer,  N<mv.  Biog, 
GineraUj  s.  v. 
Montaniim.    See  Montanists. 

Montaniflts,  a  Christian  sect,  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  arisen  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the  middle 
of  the  2d  century  after  Christ.  But  litUe  if  anythmg 
is  known  of  their  eariiest  history.  It  is  apparent^  how- 
ever, that  as  a  sect  they  embodied  all  the  ascetic  and 
rigoristic  elements  of  the  Church  of  the  2d  century. 

As  Christianity  had  gradually  become  settled  in  hu- 
manity, "ita  supernatural  principle  being  naturalized  on 
earth,"  prophecy  and  miraculous  manifestations  were  be- 
lieved to  be  past.    The  Montanists,  however,  came  for- 
ward to  declare  a  continuance  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of 
the  apostolic  Church,  and  proclaimed  that  the  age  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  millennial  reign  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  village  of  Pepuza,  in  Western  Phrygia  (Epi- 
phan./>e  Uctrts,  xlviii,  14),  which  they  termed  the  New 
Jerusalem.   Those  who  followed  the  Holy  Ghost,  speak- 
ing through  these  new  prophets,  were  held  to  be  the  only 
genuine  Christians,  and  were  to  form  the  Church.    They 
were  the  pneumcUici,  the  spiritually -minded;  and  all 
the  opponents  of  these  new  revelations  were  the  psychi' 
ci,  the  carnally -minded.    As  a  sect  they  condemned 
second  marriages,  considering  wedlock  a  spiritual  union, 
sanctified  by  Christ,  and  intended  to  be  renewed  beyond 
the  grave.    They  expelled  from  the  Church  all  that 
were  guilty  of  notorious  crimes,  imposed  rigid  fasts,  ad- 
vocated cdibacy,  encouraged  martyrdom,  allowed  of  di- 
vorce, and  held  it  unlawful  to  fly  in  time  of  persecution. 
Such  were  their  notions  of  their  own  sanctity  that, 
while  they  did  not  directly  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
Church,  they  esteemed  others  very  imperfect  Christians, 
and  deemed  themselves  a  spiritual  Church  within  Che 
carnal  Church.     The  Christian  life  was  by  them  not 
merely  referred  to  a  miraculous  beginning,  the  interven- 
tion in  history  of  a  reparative  and  saving  power,  in- 
augurating a  new  and  final  historical  development   No, 
there  must  be  nothing  less  than  a  perpetual  miracle ; 
everything  would  be  lost  if  the  concurrence  of  natural 
activity,  of  patient  labor,  were  for  a  moment  admitted, 
if  the  conditions  of  a  slowly  progressive  development 
were  in  any  degree  recognised.    The  Montanists  thus 
conceived  religion  as  a  process  of  development,  which 
they  illustrated  by  the  analogy  of  organic  growth  in 
nature,  distinguishing  in  this  process  four  stages;  (1.) 
natural  religion,  or  the  innate  idea  of  God ;  (2.)  the  le- 
gal religion  of  the  Old  Testament;  (8.)  the  Gospel  dur- 
ing the  earthly  life  of  Christ;  and  (4.)  the  revelation 
of  thQ  Paraclete;  that  is,  the  spiritual  religion  of  the 
Montanists,  and  accordingly  they  called  themselves  the 
trvfVftariKoif  or  the  spiritual  Church,  in  distinction  from 
the  psychical  Catholic  Church.     This  is  the  first  in- 
stance of  a  theory  of  development  which  assumes  an 
advance  beyond  the  New  Testament  and  the  Christian- 
ity of  the  apostles;  misapplying  the  parables  of  the 
mustard  seed  and  the  leaven,  and  Paul's  doctrine  of  the 
growth  of  the  Church  *n  Christ  and  his  Word,  not  be- 
yond them.    In  such  a  light,  **  the  religion  of  the  Spir- 
it," says  Pressens^  sptly,  therefore  "  is  not  a  new  sun 
which  has  arisen  on  the  horizon  of  hnmauity,  and  which 
is  to  run  its  regular  course  after  the  primary  miracle  of 
its  appearance;  it  is  to  retain  ever  the  briUiancy  of  its 
lightning;  it  is  to  be  one  long  flashing  storm,  rather 
than  the  quiet  shining  of  the  sun.     The  divine  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  human  element;  it  always  de- 
scends upon  it  as  on  its  prey,  overcoming  and  subvert- 
ing" (Heresy  and  Christian  Doctr,  p.  105).     Such  was 
the  fundamental  error  of  Montanism ;  it  did  not  recog- 


nise the  sapematnral  as  taking  poasciMion  of  the  natonl 
order,  penetrating  and  transforming  it ;  it  mark<*d  oat 
the  two  domains  as  in  direct  and  coofeUmt  oppasitioo. 
The  Montanists,  then,  believed  in  the  ooostancy  of 
sopranatural  phenomena  witkm  the  Church.  Tbe  mi- 
raculous dement,  partlculariy  the  prophetic  ecstai^,  was 
not  removed ;  on  the  contraiy,  the  oeceaaity  for  it  'was 
greater  than  ever,  and  they  considered  those  odIt  to  be 
true  or  perfect  Christians  who  possessed  the  inwsrd 
prophetic  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit— they,  indeed, 
were  the  true  Chnroh ;  and  the  more  highly  gifted  were 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  genuine  socoeaaors  of  tbe  apo*- 
ties.  They  thus  asserted  a  daim  to  oniversal  validitT, 
which  the  Catholic  Church  was  compelled^  for  her  own 
interest,  to  reject;  since  she  left  the  effort  after  eztzBor- 
dinary  holiness  to  the  comparatively  small  circle  of  tan 
cetics  and  priests,  and  sought  rather  to  lighten  Chris- 
tianity, than  add  to  iu  weight,  for  the  great  mass  of 
its  professors. 

According  to  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis  (quoted  by 
Eusebius  in  his  Ecdetiastical  Nittory,  ch.  xvi),  t^ 
earliest  MontanisU  were  exdosively  Phrygians;   but 
this  is  not  correct,  though  it  is  easy  to  see,  from 
what  we  have  said  in  the  article  MosrrAirus,  why  bis 
views  should  have  laid  strong  hold  on  that  race  d 
excitable  and  superstitious  Asiatics.     Gieseler  and  MH- 
man  remark  that  the  national  character  of  the  Phrygi- 
ans impressed  itself  on  thdr  Christianity,  and  led  to  a 
sensuous,  enthusiastic  worship  of  the  Deity,  and  to  a 
wild  m^'sticisoa.     But  this  cannot  have  been  the  canae 
of  the  Montanist  movement;  it  can  only  have  given 
a  peculiar  character  to  the  heresy,  and  influenced  its 
details.    For  **Montanisro  is  but  one  of  a  number  of 
similar  movements  in  the  Church.  Atintenrakthroagb- 
out  the  annals  of  Christianity,  the  Holy  Ghost  haa  been 
summoned  by  the  hopes,  felt  as  present  by  the  enkindled 
imaginations,  been  proclaimed  by  the  pawrionati*  enthu- 
siasm of  a  few  as  accomplishing  in  them  the  imperfect 
revelation — as  the  third  revelation  which  is  to  supefsede 
and  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  GospeL**    This  notion  ap- 
pears not  only  thus  early,  but  again  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  of  John  P^tr  de 
Oliva,  and  the  Fratricelli ;  in  a  milder  form  it  is  that  of 
George  Fox  and  of  Barclay  (Milman,  IxMt,  Ckrutiamiy, 
i,  1),  and  in  the  Irvingites  of  to-day.    In  all  these  cases 
there  is  a  striving,  but  a  misguided  striving,  after  a 
higher  sundard.    Certain  it  is  that,  whatever  doubt 
may  exist  as  to  the  historical  existence  and  consequent 
influence  of  Montanus,  the  heresy  which  bears  his  naat 
spread  not  only  in  Phrygia,  but  throughout  the  bounds 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  that  if  he  existed,  and 
taught  Montanism,  he  was  rather,  as  Neander  observe^ 
*^  the  unconscious  organ  through  whidi  a  peculiar  men- 
tal tendency,  which  had  developed  itself  in  various  parts 
of  the  Church,  expressed  itself  with  clearer  intelligence 
and  greater  strength**  {AtOiffnott,^    Indeed,  there  was 
much  in  the  system  which  their  pretended  revdatioos 
were  empk>yed  to  establish,  not  only  well  adapted  to 
take  root  and  flourish  among  such  a  people  as  the  Phryg^ 
ians,  but  also  sure  to  find  in  eveiy  countiy  persons  pre- 
pared to  receive  it  by  previous  habits  of  mind.    *^It 
was  attractive  to  the  more  rigid  feelings,  by  holding  oat 
the  idea  of  a  life  stricter  than  that  of  ordinary  etuis' 
tians;  to  weakness,  by  offering  the  guidance  of  precise 
rules  where  the  Gospel  had  only  laid  down  general 
principles ;  to  enthusiasm  and  the  love  of  excitement, 
by  its  pretensions  to  prophetical  gifts ;  to  pride,  by  pro- 
fessing to  realize  the  pure  and  spotless  mystical  C^nrdi 
in  an  exactiy  defined  visible  communion ;  and  by  en- 
couraging the  members  of  this  body  to  regard  them- 
selves as  spiritual,  and  all  other  Christians  as  carnal" 
(Robertson,  p.  71).     It  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly 
among  the  lower  orders  that  Montanism  spread;  but 
even  in  the  powerful  mind  of  Tertnllian  it  found  oooge- 
nial  soil ;  and  his  embracing  their  opinions  is  one  of  tbe 
roost  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  the  sect,  as  it 
is  also  in  the  biography  of  Tertnllian  hinMelC    It  oc- 
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cmred  about  A.D.  200,  and  the  treatiaes  which  he  wrote 
after  that  important  period  in  his  life  give  us  the  dear- 
est insight  into  the  essential  character  of  Montanism ; 
fi>r  he  carried  the  opinions  of  the  sect  to  their  utmost 
length  of  rigid  and  uncompromising  severity,  though  at 
the  same  time  on  the  great  fundamental  points  in  which 
the  Montanists  did  not  differ  from  the  Church  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  had  before  been,  one  of  the  aUest  cham- 
pions of  scriptural  truth,  and  one  of  the  mightiest  oppo- 
nents of  eveiy  form  of  heresy. 

Montanism,  it  is  apparent,  then,  must  be  treated  as 
a  doctrinal  development  of  the  3d  rather  than  of  the  2d 
centuiy ;  for  though  the  history  of  the  sect  may  be 
dated  back  to  the  middle  of  the  2d  century,  it  remained 
for  TertnlHan  to  give  definite  shape  to  Montanism,  and 
it  is  as  a  sqHtrate  sect  that  we  can  first  deal  with  the 
Montanists  (or  Tertullianists,  as  they  were  also  called  in 
Africa)  in  the  8d  century,  continuing  to  flourish  as  a 
sect  until  the  close  of  the  6th  centuiy,  and  all  this  time 
being  the  subject  of  legal  enactments  under  all  the  suc- 
cessors of  Gonstantine  down  to  Justinian  (A.D.  580). 
As  a  doctrinal  system,  Montanism  in  its  original  incep- 
tion  agreed  in  aU  essential  points  with  the  most  catholic 
teachings,  and  held  very  firmly  to  the  traditional  rule 
of  faith.    This  was  acknowledged  even  by  those  who 
were  opposed  to  Montanism  (compare  Epiphanius,  Hter, 
xxriii,  1).    Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at«    **  For  Mon- 
tanism," as  Dr.  Schaff  has  well  said,  **  was  not  originally 
a  departure  from  the  faith,  but  a  morbid  overstraining 
of  the  practical  morality  of  the  eariy  Church.    It  is 
Che  first  example  of  an  earnest  and  well-meaning,  but 
gloomy  and  fanatical  hyperchristianity,  which,  like  all 
bypenpiritualism,  ends  again  in  the  flesh. ...  Its  views 
were  noted  neither  (like  Ebionism)  in  Judaism  nor 
(like  Gnosticism)  in  heathenism,  but  in  Christianity, 
and  its  errors  consist  in  a  morbid  exaggeration  of  Chris- 
tian ideas  and  demands."    It  is  true  also  that  the  Mon- 
tanists combated  the  Gnostic  heresy  with  all  decision, 
and,  through  TertuUian,  contributed  to  the  development 
of  tlie  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  asserting 
against  Patripassianism  the  personal  distinctions  in  God, 
and  tlie  import  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Yet  this  orthodoxy 
in  the  substance  of  its  doctrine  did  not  give  Montanism 
the  right  to  claim  its  place  in  evangelical  Catholicity, 
for  it  was  itself  a  principle  of  implacable  and  irreconcil- 
able exdosion.    Though  first  seen  and  felt  only  in  the 
field  of  practical  life  and  discipline,  this  Montanistic 
movement,  coming  then  into  conflict  ¥rith  the  reigning 
Catholicism,  finally  and  consistently  carried  out,  broke 
to  some  extent  into  the  province  of  doctrine,  and  thus 
proved  true  the  theory  that  **  every  schismatic  tendency 
becomes  in  its  progress  more  or  less  heretical"  (Schaff). 
The  one  thing  by  which  Montanism  came  to  be  espe- 
laally  distinguished  from  the  Church  catholic  was  its 
assertion  of  the  contwuance  ofpropkecyy  and  hence  it 
went  generally  under  the  name  of  nova  prophetia.  Now 
there  was  nothing  heretical  in  the  simple  doctrine  that 
charismata  had  not  ceased  in  the  Church ;  but  there 
was  heresy  in  the  doctrine,  which  the  Montanists  es- 
poused, that  these  charismata  introduced  a  new  dispen- 
sation superior  to  that  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.    That 
Qirist,  who  came  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and 
promised  his  Holy  ^irit  to  his  apostles  to  guide  them 
into  all  truth,  bequeathed  to  his  Church  only  an  insufii- 
dent  morality,  and  a  dispensation  which  needed  to  be 
flopplemented  by  the  Paxiu^ete  of  Montanus,  is  utteriy 
ineonnstent  ¥rith  a  true  receprion  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Chmncfa  catholic  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spake  by 
the  prophets.    This  distinction  in  Montanism  between 
the  Paraclete  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  a  distinction 
(or  difference,  rather)  of  person  or  nature,  but  the  dis- 
*inf^i,nn  of  a  plenary  bestowal  for  a  complete  revelation 
following  a  partial  bestowal  for  an  imperfect  and  tem- 
porary reveUtifHU    It  may  be  compared,  and  is  virtu- 
ally compared  by  TertuUian  in  the  passages  cited  above 
tnm  the  treatises  De  Monog.  and  De  Virg,  VeL,  to  the 
distinction  drawn  by  St.  John  when  be  says,  '*  The  Holy 


Ghost  was  not  yet  given."  It  was  the  same  Spirit  in 
the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  dispensations,  yet  might 
be  called  another  on  account  of  the  different  and  larger 
grace  of  the  Christian  di^[>en8ation.  So  the  Paraclete 
is  in  person  and  being  identified  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  the  larger  measure  of  the  Spirit  given  for  the  com- 
I^etion  of  Christianity  introduces  a  distinction  by  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  bestowed  on  the  apostles  is  inferior  to 
the  Paraclete.  The  Paraclete  is  undeniably  identified 
with  the  promised  Spirit  of  Truth — i.  e.  the  promise  of 
Christ,  which  the  Church  believes  to  have  been  fulfi)le<l 
on  the  first  Pentecostal  day,  was  not  fulfilled  until  the 
Spirit  came  on  Montanus.  Mosheim  (cent,  ii,  pt  ii,  ch. 
V,  sect.  28,  note),  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying, 
entirely  mistakes  the  nature  of  the  distinction  if  his. 
words  imply,  as  we  understand  them  to  imply,  a  teacher 
other  th^  the  third  person  of  the  Christian  Trinity. 
This  heresy  gave  a  character  to  the  new  disciplinary 
rules.  It  introduced  also  schism  in  its  most  aggravate 
form,  asserting  that  the  party  of  Montanus  alone  was  the 
true  Church,  the  pneumatid,  all  other  nominal  Chris- 
tians being  psychid. 

Montanism  manifestly  daimed  for  itself  a  position 
above  the  organization  and  regular  powers  of  the 
Church,  asserting  as  its  own  monopoly  the  continu- 
ity of  revelation.  Anterior  revelations,  to  be  sure,  are 
not  set  aside ;  they  are,  however,  regarded  simply  as  in- 
itiatory steps.  The  Old  Testament  retains  its  claims, 
but  the  New  Testament  suffers  depredation,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  no  longer  the  final  utterance  of  the  divine  teach- 
ing. It  has  not  brought  revelation  to  perfection ;  it  has 
made,  especially  in  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  more 
than  one  concession  to  human  weakness,  and,  like  Mo- 
ses, it  has  allowed  certain  practices  because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  men's  hearts.  ^The  Lord,"  aays  TertuUian, 
^  has  sent  the  Paradete,  because  human  weakness  was 
not  capable  of  receiving  the  truth  all  at  once ;  it  was 
necessary  that  the  disdpline  should  be  regulated  and 
progressivdy  ordered,  untU  it  was  carried  to  perfection 
by  the  Holy  Spirit"  (De  Virg.  Veland.  pt.  i>  Paul  gave 
certain  instructions  rather  by  permission  than  in  the 
name  of  God;  he  tolerated  marriage  because  of  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  in  the  same  manner  as  Moses 
permitted  divorce.  **  If  Christ  has  abolished  that  which 
Moses  had  commanded,  why  should  not  the  Paradete 
forbid  that  which  Paul  allows  ?"  {De  Monog,  i,  4).  **  In 
fine,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  rather  a  restorer  than  an  inno- 
vator (ibid.).  Was  not  the  new  devdopment  of  the  rev- 
elations given  foreseen  and  declared  by  Jesus  Christ  ? 
The  final  and  glorious  economy  of  the  Paradete  may, 
indeed,  have  commenced  at  Pentecost,  but  it  only  reach- 
ed its  culminating  point  with  the  appearance  of  Mon- 
tanus and  the  prophetesses  of  Phrygia ;  none  can  teU 
where  its  devdopments  may  end."  Such  were  the  prin- 
dples  of  Montanism.  Surdy  it  were  impossible  to  make 
a  more  serious  assault  than  this  upon  apostolic  Christi- 
anity. It  deariy  enough  regarded  revelation  not  as  a 
fact,  but  rather  as  a  doctrine  or  a  law,  and  in  conse- 
quence rdigion  lost  the  definitive  character  which  be- 
longs to  that  which  is  absolute.  "Inspiration,"  says 
Pr^sens^,  **^hich  thus  had  power  to  change  every- 
thing, was  exempted  from  the  restraint  of  aU  the  rules 
of  reason,  as  weU  as  from  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  was  admitted  to  be  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  and 
its  great  merit,  according  to  the  sect,  consisted  in  its 
bringing  man  into  a  state  of  complete  passivity.  *  Ec- 
stasy sdzed  the  inspired  man ;  this  is  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  produces  prophec3r'  (TertuUian,  De 
Ammo,  pt.  ii).  It  b  a  sort  of  God-sent  madness,  which 
constitutes  the  spiritual  faculty  caUed  by  us  prophecy. 
The  soul  is  no  longer  self-possessed  when  it  prophesies ; 
it  is  in  a  state  of  delirium ;  a  power  not  its  own  matMrs 
it.  Dreams  and  visions  occupy  the  principal  place  in  the 
inspiration  oj'the  Montanists,  Inspiration  is  only  the 
harp  which  vibrates  as  it  is  touched  by  the  player's  fin- 
ger (Epiphanius,  Har,  xlvui,  4).  *  Man  sleeps ;  I  alone 
am  walking,'  says  the  Paradete  (ibid.).    In  such  a  con* 
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ception  of  inspiration,  flexible  natnree,  susceptible  of 
keen  and  rapid  impressions,  were  the  chosen  organs  of 
revelation. . . .  Ambiguous  and  lying  oracles  could  thus 
be  substituted  for  the  clear  and  exact  prescriptions  of 
the  sacred  books.  It  is  obvious  that  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity was  imperilled  by  this  doctrine  of  the  Paraclete 
(q.  v.).  This  was  the  fundamental  heresy  of  Montan- 
ism,  and  infinitely  more  serious  than  the  particular  er- 
rors into  which  it  might  be  led"  {Heresy  and  Doctrine, 
p.  114-116). 

The  view  which  the  Montanists  took  of  divine  inspi- 
ration led  them  to  ignore  the  demands  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical order,  and  to  assert  the  universal  prophetic  and 
priestly  office  of  Christians— evai  of  females.  They 
found  the  true  qualification  and  appointment  for  the  of- 
fice of  teacher  in  direct  endowment  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
in  distinction  from  outward  ordination  and  episcc^Md 
succession.  They  everywhere  proposed  the  supernatu- 
ral element,  and  the  free  motion  of  the  spirit,  against 
the  mechanism  of  a  fixed  ecclesiastical  order.  Now 
they  were  undoubtedly  right  in  their  remstanoe  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  hierarchy,  and  to  the  relaxation 
of  discipline ;  but  they  went  too  far  on  this  point,  as  on 
every  other — insisting  upon  a  Church  of  saints  and  per- 
fect men,  a  standard  applicable  only  to  the  invisible 
Church.  ^  The  Church,"  said  Tertullian,  "<  is  not  con- 
stituted by  the  number  of  bbhope ;  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  spiritual  man"  (De  PudiciL  p.  21) — a  false  and 
dangerous  theory  for  practice  in  the  visible  Church, 
where  the  secrets  of  the  heart  can  never  be  judged  of— 
where,  as  Pressens^  has  aptly  said, "  the  tares  grow  with 
the  good  wheat,  and  their  separation  is  impossible.  For 
the  evil  is  not  excluded  by  making  a  profession  of  the 
faith  the  personal  oondition  of  membership ;  there  b  no 
guarantee  that  this  profession  will  be  in  all  cases  sin- 
cere, and,  even  were  it  so,  there  is  no  religious  commu- 
nity in  which  it  is  not  inoomi^ete.  It  follows  that  no 
one  such  community  can  claim  to  be  itself,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others,  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  else  it 
becomes  an  exclusive  sect  like  the  Montanists,  who 
called  themselves  the  perfect,  the  spiritual  men,  speak- 
ing scornfully  of  all  other  Christians  as  camaL  Their 
conception  of  inspiration,  as  never  final  and  complete, 
moreover  rendered  any  fixed  order  impossible,  and  de- 
stroyed ecclenastical  authority.  All  the  elements  of  the 
faith  were  daily  liable  to  change.  It  was  impossible  to 
divine  what  strange  answers  to  spiritual  questions  might 
fall  from  heaven"  (fferety,  p.  116).  Here,  then,  was  the 
point  where  they  necessarily  assumed  a  schismatic  char- 
acter, and  arrayed  against  themselves  the  episcopal  hie- 
rarchy. They  only  brought  another  kind  of  aristocracy 
into  the  place  of  the  condemned  distinction  of  clergy 
and  laity.  They  claimed  for  their  prophets  what  they 
denied  to  the  Catholic  bishops.  They  put  a  great  gulf 
between  the  true  spiritual  Christians  and  the  merely 
psychical,  and  thus  induced  spiritual  pride  and  false  pi- 
etism. Their  affinity  with,  the  Protestant  idea  of  the 
universal  priesthood  is  clearly  more  apparent  than  real ; 
they  go  on  altogether  dilferent  principles.  (Compare 
Schaff,  i,  867.) 

As  to^  its  matter,  the  Montanistic  prophecy  related — 
(1)  to  the  approaching  heavy  judgmenU  of  God,  a  sort  of 
visionaiy  millenarianism ;  (2)  the  peraecuUont ;  (8)  fast- 
ing and  other  ascetic  pmcHces,  which  were  to  be  en- 
forced as  laws ;  and  (4)  as  to  the  distinction  to  be  made 
between  ^e  various  kinds  of  sins. 

One  of  the  most  essential  and  prominent  traits  of 
Montanism  was  its  visionary  millenarianism,  founded, 
indeed,  on  the  Apocalypse  and  on  the  apostolic  expecta- 
tion of  the  speedy  return  of  Christ,  but  giving  them  ex- 
travagant weight  and  a  materialistic  coloring.  The 
Montanists  lived  under  a  vivid  impression  of  the  great 
final  catastrophe,  and  looked  therefore  with  contempt 
upon  the  present  world,  and  directed  all  their  desires  to 
the  second  advent  of  Christ,  which  they  believed  to  be 
near  at  hand.  ^  After  me,"  exclaimed  one  of  its  proph- 
etesses, "  there  is  no  more  prophecy,  but  only  the  end  of 


the  worid"  (Epiphanins,  ffter,  xlviii,  2).  The  ttalme 
of  these  predictions  weakened,  of  coarse,  all  the  otbef 
pretensions  of  the  system ;  though,  oo  the  othcf-  hand,  it 
must  be  confessed  here  that  the  abatement  of  laith  in  the 
near  approach  d  the  Lord  was  certainly  aocooipaaied 
with  an  increase  of  worldlineas  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

But  besides  the  prominent  traits  of  Mootanism  al- 
ready indicated,  there  remain  those  qoestiont  of  <&e»- 
pline  and  morals,  whidi  wefe  made  the  subject  of  spe- 
cial revelation  in  order  to  impart  to  the  system  its  kgsl 
character.  The  distinction  between  the  two  oovcnatts 
was  lost  sight  ot  *'The  Chnrch,"  says  Tertnlhan, 
« blends  the  law  and  the  prophets  with  the  Goepds 
and  the  writings  of  the  apostles"  {De  PresseripU  §  $> 
The  Gospel  was  a  code,  no  less  than  Moaaism,  espedally 
with  the  amplifications  given  to  it  by  the  Pandete. 
*<The  law  of  Ubmy,"  says  Pressens^,  <<i8  replaced  by 
precepts  of  the  minutest  detail.  All  that  was  not  per^ 
missible  was  laid  under  a  stem  interdict  (TertuUiao,  Dt 
Corona  Milii,  p.  2),  and  thus  vanished  that  noble  Chris- 
tian liberty  which  enlarges  the  domain  of  the  monl 
principle  instead  of  narrowing  it,  and  takes  posse  soion 
of  the  entire  life,  to  bring  it  all  under  oar  directloii,  and 
to  animate  it  with  the  inspiration  of  k>Te  as  with  the 
breath  of  Ufe"  {Hereof,  p.  117).  Montanism,  indeed, 
tended  to  a  sjrstem  of  growing  severity ;  and  Tertollian, 
moreover,  gloried  in  that  the  restoratioa  of  this  rigonns 
discipline  was  made  the  chief  office  of  the  new  prophecy 
{De  Monog,  c.  2  and  4).  Now  it  moat  be  confessed  that 
the  Montanists  raised  a  sealous  protest  against  the  grow- 
ing looseness  of  the  Catholic  penitential  discipline,  which 
in  Rome  particulariy,  under  Zephyrinoa  and  Calhstiis, 
to  the  great  grief  of  earnest  minds,  estahlisheda  adieme 
of  indulgence  for  the  grossest  sins,  and  began,  long  be- 
fore Constantine,  to  obscure  the  Une  between  the  Church 
and  the  world ;  but,  on  the  othtt  band,  it  most  be  re- 
membered also  that  Montanism  certainly  went  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  fell  from  evangelical  fiieedom  into 
JjBwish  legalism.  It  turned  with  horror  from  all  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  and  held  even  ait  to  be  incompatibfe 
with  Christian  sc^)emeas  and  humility.  Above  all,  it 
laid  stress  upon  three  points:  first,  it  '^TrftH  martyr^ 
dom  with  solemn  fervor.  It  courted  blood-baptism,  uid 
condemned  concealment  or  flight  in  persecotion  as  a  de- 
nial of  Christ :  "'  For  if  persecution  proceeds  firom  God,  it 
is  in  no  way  their  duty  to  flee  from  what  has  God  for  its 
author ;  it  ought  not  to  be  avoided,  and  it  cannot  be  evad- 
ed." The  treatise  of  Tertullian,  FU^  and  Perseartion, 
clearly  and  perfectly  expresses  these  ideas,  and  they 
were  the  ideas  of  the  Montanists.  The  Chordi  had 
g^ven  to  martyrdom  no  niggardly  honor,  bat  in  the 
spirit  of  its  founder's  teachings  (Matt,  x,  23)  flight  was 
considered  proper.  Montanism,  however,  severely  con- 
demned every  measure  of  prudence  in  times  of  proscrip- 
tion (comp.  Eusebius,  Hist,  Ecdes,  v,  16 ;  Teitidlian,  J)e 
Fvffa,  §  iv,  p.  691-697). 

The  same  extreme  severity  characterizes  their  prac- 
tice of  fasting.  Kaye  (in  his  TertmBiam,  p.  416)  sums 
up  the  differences  between  the  orthodox  and  Monta- 
nists on  the  subject  of  fasting  thus:  ^  With  respect  to 
the  jejunium,  or  total  abstinence  from  food,  the  ortho- 
dox thought  that  the  interval  between  our  Savioui's 
death  and  resurrection  was  only  the  period  doiii^^  which 
the  apostles  observed  a  total  fast,  and  conseqoentlr  the 
only  period  during  which  fasting  was  of  positive  obli- 
gation upon  all  Christians.  At  other  times  it  rested 
with  themselves  to  d^^rmine  whether  they  would  fast 
or  not.  The  Montanists,  on  the  oontraiy,  contend^ 
that  there  were  other  seasons  during  which  fasting  was 
obligatory,  and  that  the  appointment  of  those  seasons 
constituted  a  part  of  the  revelations  of  the  Paradele. 
"With  respect  to  the  Dies  stationarii,  the  Montanists  not 
only  pronounced  the  fast  obligatory  on  all  Christisnis 
but  prolonged  it  until  evening,  instead  of  terminating  it, 
BB  was  the  custom,  at  the  ninth  hour.  In  the  obaervanoe 
of  Xerophagia  (q.  v.),  the  Montanists  abstained  not  only 
frx>m  flesh  and  wine,  like  the  orthodox,  but  alao^froa 
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richer  fruits,  and  omitted  their  customary  ablutions.** 
Apoilonius  (in  Eusebius,  H,  E.  v,  18),  in  this  particular, 
simply  notices  of  Montanus,  ^  This  is  he  who  laid  down 
laws  of  fiBSting/'  pointing  out  in  these  words  that  Mon- 
tanu8*s  offence  was  not  the  changing  of  one  law  for  an- 
other, but  the  imposition  oi  a  law  where  there  had  been 
liberty.  Tertullian  has  written  an  entire  treatise  in  de- 
fence of  £Mdng,  and  the  objections  brought  against 
Hontanism  on  this  point  show  dearly  the  exaggerated 
legalism  by  which  it  was  estranged  from  the  true  Chris- 
tian tradidon.  The  law  and  the  prophets,  it  was  said 
to  the  Hontanists,  were  until  John ;  fasting  thencefor- 
ward should  be  a  voluntary,  not  an  enjoined  act  The 
apostles  themselves  observed  it,  without  laying  it  as  a 
yoke  apMi  any :  we  must  not  return  to  legal  prescrip- 
tions. The  prophets  showed  great  cotilempt  for  aU  that 
is  merely  outward  observance.  Tertullian  {DejejuniU, 
c  2  and  3)  replies  that  nothing  is  more  adapted  to  g^ve 
krge  license  to  the  flesh  than  the  reducing  of  the  law 
to  the  great  commandment  of  love.  He  maintains  the 
necessity  of  fasting — first,  on  the  ground  that  self-indul- 
gence led  to  the  fiailL  **  It  is  necessary,**  he  says,  **  that 
man  should  give  saUsfaction  to  God  with  the  same  ele- 
ment by  wldch  he  offended,  and  that  he  should  deny 
himself  food,  which  caused  his  falL**  That  fasting  is 
agreeable  to  Grod  is  proved  by  the  vrords  full  of  tender- 
ness addressed  to  Elijah  when  he  was  fasting  in  the 
desert  of  Horeb,  especially  as  compared  with  the  severe 
tone  of  the  call  to  Adam  when  he  had  been  eating  the 
fiirhidden  fruiu  Fasting  facilitates  holy  visions,  wa  Lb 
proved  by  sacred  history  from  Daniel  to  Peter,  and  it 
prepares  for  martyrdom ;  while  the  neglect  of  such  ab- 
stinence leads  to  apostasy,  by  fostering  the  love  for  ma- 
terial pleasures.  To  the  objections  drawn  from  Holy 
Scripture,  Tertullian  replies  by  the  revelations  of  the 
Paradete,  which  legitimately  c^ve  expansion  to  its  ob- 
ligation, and  refuses  to  recognLse  any  distinction  be- 
tween tiie  O.  and  N.  T.,  as  might  be  naturaUy  enough 
expected  from  his  strictly  legal  stand-point  (comp.  J)e 
jejumi*,  c  6-^). 

Its  strongest  protests,  however,  Montanism,  like  all 
ascetic  doctrines,  entered  against  the  union  of  the  sexes. 
It  not  only  prohibited  second  marriage  as  adultery,  for 
laity  as  well  as  dergy,  but  even  went  so  far  as  to  dis- 
tinctly impugn  all  marriage,  urging  its  faithful  ones  to 
absolute  continence.  Tertullian  does  not  hesitate  to 
compare  the  conjugal  union  to  adidtery,  forgetting  his 
own  beautiful  words  about  the  perpetuity  of  marriage 
after  death  {Adv,  Marc,  i,  c  29,  p.  452),  and  brands  the 
union  of  sexes  bb  caused  by  an  impulse  of  lust.  "  Thus, 
then,**  he  suggests,  as  an  objection  urged,  '*you  set  a 
brand  even  on  first  marriages.'*  "And  rigJuUf"  he  re- 
plies, ^smce  thejf  consist  in  the  tame  ad  a*  adultery, .  .  . 
Thus  it  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman ;  vir- 
ginity is  the  highest  holiness,  since  it  is  furthest  re- 
moved from  adultery**  {De  Virg,  Veiand,  p.  16).  In  his 
treatise  on  monogamy,  however,  Tertullian  contents 
himself  with  prohibitiiig  second  marriages,  taking  his 
stand  on  Scripture,  when  he  can  make  it  sustain  his 
view,  appealing  to  the  higher  power  of  the  Paradete 
when  he  has  to  deal  with  the  exact  texts  of  St  Paul. 
The  apostle,  according  to  him,  gave  sanction  to  second 
marriages,  but  with  a  marked  tone  of  antipathy,  and 
simply  in  consequence  of  his  knowledge  and  prophecy 
having  been  only  in  part*  The  Paradete,  however,  in 
his  new  revelation,  always  acts  in  conformity  with  Je- 
soB  (Christ  and  his  promises.  "  We  acknowledge,**  said 
Tertullian,  **  only  one  marriage,  as  we  acknowledge  only 
one  God.  Jesns  Christ  has  had  only  one  bride,  which 
is  the  Church.  By  his  example,  and  by  the  explidt 
command  revealed  by  the  Paradete,  he  has  restored  the 
true  natnre;  ibr  monogamy  dates  from  Eden.  The  priests 
were  to  have  only  one  wife.  Now,  under  the  new  econ- 
ooiy,  every  Christian  is  a  priest  of  Christ  No  differ- 
ence should  be  made  in  a  moral  point  of  view  between 
the  dergy  and  the  laity,  for  the  former  are  taken  from 
aowng  Christian  people.    Besides,  how  can  marriage, 
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which  makes  of  the  man  and  woman  one  flesh,  be  re- 
newed ?  Is  such  an  assimilation  capable  of  repetition  ? 
Besides,  the  bonds  between  husband  and  wife  continue 
iu  death ;  they  have  only  become  more  sacred  by  be- 
coming more  spiritual"  Yet  Tertullian's  views,  though 
extreme,  do  not  in  this  instance  dearly  set  forth  the 
views  of  all  Hontanists.  Indeed  some  of  them  insisted 
that  their  founder  taught  Xwrtic  ydfun* — dissdution  of 
marriage— and  that  Prisca  and  MaxiroiUa,  as  soon  as 
they  recognised  the  spirit,  abandoned  their  husbands.  It 
Lb  true  Wemsdorf  (see  Routh*s  note,  Rel  Sac  i,  478)  ob- 
serves that  Montanus's  teaching  was  on  this  point  not 
by  precept,  but  by  the  example  of  his  two  prophetesses, 
and  yet  the  extreme  asceticism  must  have  had  a  far- 
reaching  influence  even  for  Tertullian  to  advocate  celi- 
bacy on  the  strength  of  it,  and  in  his  Exhotiation  to 
ChaatHy  he  comes  to  recognlM  a  morality  of  perfection 
which  rises  above  the  ordinary  standard.  **  Permanent 
virginity  is  its  highest  point;  abstinence  from  the  sex- 
ual relations  in  marriage  is  akin  to  it  in  virtue.**  In  an 
extreme  ascetic  tendency  Montanism  forbade  women  all 
ornamental  clothing,  and  required  virgins  to  be  veiled. 
Thus  Tertullian  urges  that  it  be  done  so  as  not  to  kindle 
the  flame  oi  passion.  "\  entreat  thee,  0  woman,  be 
thou  mother,  daughter,  or  virgin,  veil  thy  head:  as 
mother,  veil  it  for  the  sake  of  thy  son ;  as  sister,  for  thy 
brother;  as  daughter,  for  thy  fkther.  For  thou  dost 
imperil  men  of  every  age.  Put  on  the  armor  of  mod- 
esty ;  encircle  thee  with  a  rampart  of  chastity.  Set  a 
guard  over  thine  own  eyes,  and  over  those  of  others^ 
Art  thou  not  married  to  Christ?**  {De  Virg,  Veiand,  p. 
16). 

The  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  which 
is  the  source  of  all  such  legalism,  casuistry,  and  extreme 
asceticism,  as  the  Montauists  taught,  is  more  especially 
notable  in  the  arbitrary  disposition  made  by  Monta- 
nism of  various  kinds  of  sins.  In  the  same  manner  as 
it  recognises  two  orders  of  perfection,  and  thus  does  vi- 
olence to  the  true  idea  of  good,  so  does  it  tamper  with 
the  idea  of  eviU  In  accordance  with  the  words  of  John 
— **a  sin  not  unto  death,**  and  "a  sin  unto  death'* — it 
made  a  difference  between  sins  venial  and  mortal,  and 
denied  that  the  Church  had  power  to  pardon  the  latter, 
because,  tiB  it  taught,  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  second 
repentance  for  mortal  sins,  and  therefore  no  power  in 
the  Church  to  restore  the  lapsed  into  fellowship.  Ter- 
tullian's treatise  on  Modesty^  called  forth  by  the  decree 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  had  assumed  the  right  to 
pardon  the  gravest  sins,  expresses  the  Montanist  the- 
ory ¥rith  perfect  deamess.  He  does  not  dwell  for 
an  instant  on  the  real  difficulty  of  obtaining  proof  of 
true  repentance,  but  speaks  only  of  the  comparative 
gravity  of  sins.  "Some,**  he  says,  "are  pardonable; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  are  beyond  remission;  some 
merit  punishment,  others  damnation.  From  this  dif- 
ference in  the  offences  comes  the  difference  in  the  pen- 
itence, which  varies  according  as  it  is  exercised  on  ac- 
count of  a  pttdonable  or  unpardonable  sin.**  He  held 
all  mortal  sins  (of  which  he  numbers  seven)  committed 
after  baptism  to  be  unpardonable  {De  Pudicit,  c  2  and  19) , 
at  least  in  this  world ;  and  a  Church  which  showed  such 
lenity  towards  gross  offenders,  as  the  Roman  Church  at 
that  time  did,  according  to  the  corroborating  testimony 
of  Hippoly  tus,  he  called  worse  than  a  "  den  of  thieves,** 
even  a  "  spdunca  moechorum  et  fomicatorum.**  At  the 
head  of  the  black  catalogue  of  unpardonable  or  mortal 
sins  the  Montanists  placed  adultery  and  apostasy.  They 
did  not  deny  that  God  could  pardon  them  directly,  or 
through  the  medium  of  an  exceptional  revelation;  but 
on  this  side  the  grave  no  restorsrion  was  possible  for 
those  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  sins,  even  though 
they  gave  the  strongest  pledges  of  their  repentance. 
Here  we  have  a  clear  departure  from  the  grsnd  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  fulness  of  God*s  mercy,  irrespective 
of  the  proportion  of  sin,  and  that  the  Church  must  suf- 
fer all  to  enter  its  fellowship  who  manifest  **  a  desire  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.'*    If  Montanism  taught 
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truly,  it  follows  that  the  work  of  redemption  is  insuffi- 
cient, and  that,  in  addition  to  repentance,  a  certain  sat- 
isfaction is  demanded  of  the  sinner.  We  have  Here  un- 
questionably reached  the  root  of  the  error  of  Montanism, 
from  which  grows  its  legalism  and  its  asceticism. 

The  religious  earnestness  which  animated  Monta- 
nisro,  and  the  fanatical  extremes  into  which  it  ran, 
have  frequently  reappeared  in  the  Church  after  the 
death  of  Montanism,  under  various  names  and  forms, 
as  in  Novatianism,  Donatism,  Anabaptism,  the  Gami- 
sard  enthusiasm,  Puritanism,  Pietism,  Irvingism,  and 
so  on,  by  way  of  protest  and  wholesome  reaction  against 
various  evils  in  the  Church.  And  what  may  appear 
perhaps  more  strange,  several  of  those  very  doctrines  of 
the  Montanists  which  in  their  earliest  rise  were  pro- 
nounced heretical  gradually  made  their  way  into  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and,  with  slight  modifications,  remain 
to  this  day  a  part  of  her  creed.  Thus  it  is  to  Monta- 
nism  that  it  owes  the  idea  of  the  infallibility  of  its  coun- 
cils, which  attempt  in  the  same  way  to  add  to  revela- 
tion. From  the  same  source,  too,  it  has  derived  its 
*' counsels  of  perfection,*"  and  the  distinction  between 
venial  and  mortal  sins.  Says  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  Essay 
<m  Devtlopment,  a  work  which  he  would  hardly  care  to 
own  now, "  the  prophets  of  the  Montanists  prefigure  the 
Chureh's  doctors,  and  their  inspiration  her  infallibility ; 
their  revelations  her  developments**  (p.  849-852).  Since 
this  was  written  a  new  significance  has  beoi  given  it 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Vatican  Council  (1869), 
which  has  lodged  in  the  individual  head  of  the  Church 
the  infallibility  fonneriy  attributed  to  the  Church  as  a 
whole.    See,  however,  Inpallibiutt  ;  Papacy. 

We  now  return  to  the  external  history  of  Montanism. 
We  have  stated  that  it  probably  originated  in  Phrygia 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century,  and  that  it  spread 
rapidly  during  the  bloody  persecutions  under  Marcus 
Aurelius.  In  Asia  Minor,  however,  it  met  with  oppo- 
sition, and  the  bishops  and  synods  almost  universally 
declared  against  the  new  prophecy  tA  the  work  of  d«- 
mons.  Among  its  literary  opponents  in  the  East  are 
mentioned  Claudius  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  Miltiades, 
Apollonius,  Serapion  of  Antioch,  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria. The  Roman  Church  likewise,  during  the  epis- 
copate of  Eleuthems  (177-190)  or  of  Victor  (190-202), 
after  some  vacillation,  set  its^  against  it  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  presbyter  Caius  and  the  confessor  Prax- 
eas.  Yet  the  opposition  of  Uippolytus  to  Zephyrinus 
and  Callistus,  and  the  later  Novatian  schism,  shows  that 
the  disciplinary  rigorism  of  Montanism  found  energetic 
advocates  in  Rome  till  after  the  middle  of  the  8d  century. 
Indeed  it  was  some  time  before  the  Montanists  formed 
themselves  into  an  independent  sect  in  the  Western 
Church  (comp.  Gieseler,  Eccles,  Hist,  i,  125,  note  6). 
The  Gallic  Christians,  Irenseus  at  their  head,  took,  it  is 
now  generally  believed,  a  conciliatory  posture,  and  sym- 
pathized at  least  with  the  moral  earnestness,  the  enthn- 
siasm  for  martyrdom,  and  the  chiliastic  hopes  of  the 
Montanists.  They  sent  the  bishop  Irenieus  to  bishop 
EUeutherus  at  Rome  to  intercede  in  their  behalf,  and 
this  mission  may  have  induced  him  or  his  successor  to 
issue  letters  of  peace,  which  were,  however,  soon  after- 
wards recalled.  In  North  Africa  they  met  with  exten- 
sive sympathy,  tA  the  Punic  national  character  leans 
naturally  towards  gloomy  and  rigorous  acerbity.  Here 
it  secured  Tertullian,  who  helped  the  gropers  in  the  dark 
towards  a  twilight  of  philosophy.  He  is  its  proper  and 
only  theologian.  Through  him,  too,  its  principles  re- 
acted in  many  respects  on  the  Ottbolic  Church ;  and  that 
not  only  in  North  Africa,  but  also  in  Spain,  as  we  may 
see  from  the  harsh  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Elvira  in 
208.  It  is  singular  that  Cyprian,  who,  with  all  his 
Uigh-C^urch  tendencies  and  abhorrence  of  schism,  was 
a  daily  reader  of  Tertullian,  makes  no  allurion  to  Mon- 
tanism. Augustine  (De  haresibus,  §  6)  relates  that 
Tertullian  left  the  Montanists  and  founded  a  new  sect, 
which  was  called  after  him,  but  was  through  his  (An- 
gu8tine*8)  agency  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  congrega- 


tion at  (Carthage.  As  a  sect,  the  MontaBista  ran  down 
into  the  6th  century ;  bat,  as  has  been  remarked  with 
much  truth,  although  the  actual  number  of  the  Mooca- 
nists  was  at  one  period  very  considerable,  the  imper- 
tanoe  of  the  sect  b  really  to  be  estimated  by  the  extcu 
to  which  their  character  became  infuaed  into  the  Chuith. 
Neander  attributes  much  of  this  to  the  great  influfBce 
which  Tertullian  exerted  through  the  reUtion  in  wfakh 
he  stood  to  Cyprian,  who  called  him  hia  teacher.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  was  some 
tendency  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  intzoducdoB 
qS  a  prophetical  order  superior  in  rank  and  importaaoe 
to  the  order  V^  bishops.  The  first  order  among  the 
Montanists  was  that  of  pairiarek,  the  aecood  that  of 
ceiumes,  and  the  third  Uiat  of  bishop.  The  patriarch 
resided  at  Pepuza,  in  Phiyg^  the  anticipated  seat  of 
the  millennial  kingdom,  and  at  that  time  almost  exdn- 
sively  inhabited  by  Montanists. 

See  TertuUian's  works,  especially  hia  munecoua  Moo- 
tanistic  vrritings;  Eusebius,  Hist,  Eo6U»,  v,  d,  14-19; 
Epiphanius,  Uar,  p.  48,  49 ;  Wemsd<nf,  De  MomUm^- 
(is  (Dantsic,  1741) ;  Munter,  ^ata  H  oraaUa  MomUt- 
nistar,  (Copenh.  1829) ;  Neander,  A  ntignottiats  odtr  Geid 
uus  TertuUian's  8ckr\fUm  (BerL  1825;  2d  od.  1849); 
Schwegler,  Der  MomUmismus  u.  die  ckristL  Kircke  de* 
2tem  Jahrk,  (Tub.  1841);  Kirchner,  De  Mamiamstis  (Je- 
na, 1852, 8vo) ;  Baur,  Das  Wesen  des  MoHlamiamms  mack 
den  neuesienForsckumgem,  in  the  TkeoLJahrbiicker(Tfih, 
1851 ;  comp.  his  CkristemUL  der  8  ersten  Jakrk.  p.  21S- 
224);  Niedner,  Kirckett-Gesekichte,  p.  253  aq.,  259  sq.; 
Ritschl,  Emtstehmg  der  aithaihoL  Kircke  (2d  ed.  1857), 
p.  402-550 ;  Pressens^  Early  Years  of  Ckristiamiy 
(Heresy  and  Doctr.),  iii,  101-124;  Neander,  d.  Hist.  U 
507,  526;  HisL  Christian  Dogma  (see  Index);  Schafi; 
Ck.  Hist,  i,  862-469;  Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doctr,  i,  60  sq.; 
WMichtGeseh.der Ketzereien,ij6il  aq.;  EjOaa^AncCL 
p. 486  sq. ;  Burton,  EccL  HisL  First  Three  CenL  p.  405  sq.; 
Ebrard,  Kirchen^  tt.  Dogmmgesch.  i,  187  aq.;  Mnawnan, 
Hist,  Catholic  Church  (Lond.  1878,  8vo),  ch.  v;  lipwis 
in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschr,fiir  wissenschaJUiche  7%eologie^ 
1865  and  1866 ;  Lond,  Qu,  Rev,  Jan.  1869,  p.  478 ;  Chris- 
tian Examiner,  Sept.  1868,  p.  157;  BriL  Qu. Rm.  Occ 
1878,  p.  288.     (J.H.W.) 

Montano,  Leandro,  a  Spanish  theologian,  a  na- 
tive of  Murcia,  flourished  in  the  17th  century.  He  was 
also  known  under  the  name  Leandro  of  Murda.  Be 
was  a  Capuchin  monk,  ecdeuastical  inspector  of  Castile. 
qualificator  of  the  Inquisition,  and  preacher  to  the  kin^ 
Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned,  Quati' 
ones  regulares  y  regla  de  los  menores  (Madrid,  1645, 4co) : 
— Commentaria  in  Esther  (ibid.  1647,  foL): — ExpSkadon 
de  las  bulas  de  Jrmocencio  X  (ibid.  1650,  4to) : — Dit^fui' 
sitiones  morales  in  primam  8,  Thom<e  (ibid.  1663-70, 2 
vols.  foL).  See  Antonio,  BibL  Nova.  Hispana;  Saint- 
Antoine,  BibL  umv,franciscana,  ii,  279. — Hoefer,  JVbwr. 
Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v. 

MontAnns,  a  odebnted  bereaiarcfa  of  the  eariy 
Christian  Church,  the  supposed  founder  <rf'  a  sect  named 
aSUx  him  Montanists  (q.  v.),  was  a  Phrygian  by  biith, 
and,  according  to  Eusebius  {HisL  Eedes.  v,  16),  made 
his  first  publk  appearance  about  A.D.  170,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Ardabar,  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia  and  Mysia, 
of  which  place  he  is  believed  to  have  been  a  nstifc 
(oomp.,  however,  the  bishop  of -Lincoln's  [Kaye]  TVrttf- 
lian,  p.  18  sq.).  He  was  brought  up  in  heathenism,  bat 
appears  to  have  embraced  C!hristianity  (aboat  170)  with 
all  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  whidi  hia  ooontxyaea 
were  noted.  Neander  endeavors  to  explain  his  char- 
acter and  tendencies  on  the  supposition  of  his  possess- 
ing an  essentially  Phrygian  temperament,  and  the  iittk 
we  know  concerning  him  renders  this  highly  probable. 
The  frenzy,  the  paroxysms,  the  fierce  belief  in  the  su- 
pernatural, that  marked  the  old  Phrygian  priests  of  Cy- 
bele  and  Bacchus,  are  repeated  unoer  lesa  savagey  boL 
not  less  abnormal  conditions,  in  the  erstairies,  somnam- 
bulism, and  passion  for  idf-immoladon  of  the  Monta- 
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nlsta.  Aecording  to  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  Mon- 
tanas  was  believed  by  his  followers  to  be  the  Para- 
clete, or  H<^y-  Spirit.  Bat  this  is  an  exaggeration, 
for  he,  falling  into  somnambulistic  ecstasies,  came  sim- 
1^7  to  consider  himsdf  the  inspired  organ  of  the  Para- 
clete, the  Helper  and  Comforter  promised  by  Christ  in 
these  last  times  of  distress.  He,  however,  certainly 
datoied  divine  inspiration  for  himself  and  his  associ- 
ates. They  delivered  their  prophecies  in  an  ecstasy, 
and  their  example  seems  to  have  introduced  into  the 
Church  the  practice  of  appealing  to  visions  in  favor  of 
opinions  and  actions,  of  which  practice  Cyprian  and 
others  availed  themselves  to  a  great  extent  (comp.  Mid- 
dkton,  Frtt  Inquiry^  p.  98,  etc).  His  principal  asso- 
ciates were  two  prophetesses,  named  Prisca,  or  Priscilla, 
and  Bfaximilla.  The  doctrines  which  Montanus,  if  he 
taught  at  all  as  a  leader  of  a  sect,  disseminated  are  now 
clearly  seen  to  have  been  in  general  agreement  with 
those  of  the  Church  catholic  of  the  2d  century,  and  the 
fact  that  Tertullian  at  one  time  became  the  most  bril- 
liant exponent  of  the  Montanists  would  go  far  to  con- 
firm soch  a  position.  But  the  austerity  of  manner,  the 
strictness  of  discipline,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  permanent 
extraordinary  influence  of  the  Paraclete,  manifesting 
itself  by  prophetic  ecstasies  and  visions,  opened  wide 
the  door  to  all  manner  of  fanatical  extravagances,  and 
brought  reproach  upon  the  name  of  founder  and  sect 
alike.  Ecclesiastical  writers  of  succeeding  centuries 
have  in  consequence  brought  more  or  less  reproach 
upon  the  name  of  Montanus  by  accusations  of  immoral- 
ity and  crime,  and  he  is  even  said  to  have  ended  his 
days  violently.  But  there  b  no  authority  for  such 
statements,  if  we  may  believe  Schwegler,  Der  Mon- 
t€tmstmu  u.  dU  ckristliche  Kirche  de*  ztcdten  Jahrh. 
(Tub.  1841,  8vo>  He  insisu  upon  it  that  **  there  is 
nothing  of  historical  value  in  the  life  of  thb  man  at  our 
command'*  (p.  242),  and  believes  that  **  the  person  Mon- 
tanus is  of  no  significance  in  the  examination  and  elu- 
cidation of  what  is  known  as  Montamtm^  and  would  go 
even  so  far  as  to  **  doubt  the  historical  existence  of  thb 
apocryphal  character"  (p.  248).  There  b  certainly 
ground  for  such  a  position  in  the  fact  that  in  their  ear- 
liest days  the  Montanbts  were  never  spoken  of  under 
that  name,  but  were  generally  called,  especially  by  Ter- 
tullian and  Ensebius,  after  the  name  of  the  country  in 
which  they  originated,  Cataphrygian$f  or  after  the  name 
of  the  place  to  which  they  assigned  special  sanctity,  Pe- 
puzitau  (comp.  Kpiphan.  Hcsr,  xlviii,  14).  Bishop  Kaye, 
in  his  TertuUian  (p.  28  sq.),  takes  it  for  granted  that 
Montanus  was  a  historical  character,  and  awards  to  him 
the  dignity  of  founder  of  the  Montanists.  The  learned 
bishop  even  believes,  depending  upon  Tertullian's  work, 
*^  that  the  effusions  of  Montanus  and  bb  female  associ- 
ates had  been  committed  to  writing,**  and  that  '^  Tertul- 
lian, believing  that  Montanus  was  commissioned  to 
complete  the  Christian  reveUtion,  could  not  deem  him 
inferior  to  the  apostles,  by  whom  it  was  only  obscurely 
and  imperfectly  developed.**  See  references  to  the  ar- 
ticle MOSTANISTS.     (J,  H.  W.) 

Montanus,  Benedict  Arias.    See  Abias. 

Montanus  of  Toledo,  a  noted  Spanbh  prelate  of 
the  eariy  Christian  Churcli,  flourished  in  the  6th  oen- 
tiuy.  But  little  b  known  of  hb  personal  history.  He 
succeeded  Cebus  in  the  see  of  Toledo  A.D.  581 ;  he  pre- 
sided at  the  council  held  in  Toledo,  and  died  in  the  year 
540!.  There  are  two  letters  of  hb  extant,  one  to  the 
brethren  of  Palantia,  and  the  other  to  Theodorius,  bishop 
of  Palantia.— Qarke,  Sacred  LH,  ii,  806. 

Montanye,  Thomas  K,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  New  York  in  1769.  He  began  preaching  when 
qinte  young,  and  was  in  1788  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  society  in  Warwick,  N.  T.,  where  he  remained 
until  1801,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  in 
Southampton,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  which  situation  he 
held  ontil  hb  death,  Sept.  27, 1829.  He  was  a  truly 
popular  preacher,  and  on  account  of  hb  talents  and  piety 


hb  services  came  to  be  much  sought  after  for  ordina- 
tions, councils,  and  especially  religious  anniversaries, 
yet  none  of  his  works  have  been  published. — Sprague, 

Montargon,  Bobert  Francois  de  (Hyacinihe  de 
rA8sornption)j  a  French  preacher  and  theologbn,  was 
bom  at  Paris  May  27, 1705.  He  assumed  the  vows  of 
the  Augustines  of  the  street  Notre  Dame  of  the  Victoires 
at  Paris  (fc*  Petits  Peres)^  and  very  soon  became  re- 
markable for  hb  oratorical  talent.  He  was  made  court 
preacher  by  Loub  XV,  and  received  the  title  of  almoner 
to  Stanbbus  I  (ex-king  of  Poland),  duke  of  Lorraine 
and  of  Bar.  Hb  life  was  consecrated  to  his  miiiistfy. 
Attacked  by  paralysis,  he  resorted  in  1770  to  the  waters 
of  Plombi^res  for  relief.  An  inundation  of  the  Angronne 
destroyed  that  city,  and  Montargon  found  only  death 
where  he  had  expected  recovery— July  25, 1770.  He  b 
the  author  of  Dictiormaire  apoatoliqtte  a  Vu»age  de  met' 
sieurs  Us  curis  de  la  viUe  el  de  la  campagne  qui  se  de- 
stinent  a  la  chaire  (Paris,  1752-58,  18  vols.  8vo);  thb 
work  has  remained  the  vade  mecum  of  the  ecclesiastics. 
It  has  often  been  reprinted,  and  translated  into  different 
languages.  The  first  six  volumes  treat  of  morals,  the 
seventh  and  eighth  of  the  mysteries  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
ninth  of  the  Virgin,  the  tenth  of  the  saints,  the  eleventh 
of  the  homilies  of  Lent,  the  twelfth  of  different  subjects, 
and  the  thirteenth  b  a  general  table  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  other  twelve  volumes.  See  Recueils 
(TEloquenee  sainte ;  Histoire  de  tinstUuHon  de  la  fete  du 
Sami'Sacrement  (1753, 12mo);  Dictiotmaire  portatif  des 
pridicateurs,  s.  v. 

Montazet,  Aktoinb  db  Malvtn  de,  a  French 
prelate,  was  bom  Aug.  17, 1718,  in  the  castle  of  Quissac, 
near  Agen.  He  belonged  to  a  good  family  of  the  Age- 
nais,  and,  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  ob- 
tained, among  other  benefices,  the  abbeys  of  Saint- Vic- 
tor of  Paris  and  of  Monstier  in  Argonne.  At  the  close 
of  1742  he  became  almoner  to  the  king,  and  in  1748  was 
appointed  bbhop  of  Autun.  March  31,  1759,  he  was 
rabed  to  the  archbbhopric  of  Lyons  in  the  place  of  car- 
dinal de  Tencin.  *^  Zealously  opposed  to  the  philoso- 
phers,** says  Feller,  "  an  ardent  defender  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  hb  see,  which  he  claimed  privileged  even  to 
the  reformation  of  metropolitan  judgments,  a  successful 
adversary  to  the  customs  and  privileges  of  hb  chapter, 
which  he  succeeded  in  suppressing  by  civil  authority, 
thb  prelate  holds  a  dbtingubhed  place  in  the  history 
of  the  Galilean  Church  of  thb  century.*'  He  had  nu- 
merous debates  with  M.  de  Beaumont,  archbbhop  of 
Paris,  relative  to  the  religious  quarreb  of  the  time.  He 
felt  much  inclined  to  side  with  the  Jansenbts,  and  did 
say  much  in  their  favor ;  yet  he  never  became  one  of 
the  number  of  the  Appellants^  and  avoided  any  formal 
proceedings  of  opposition  against  the  bull  Umgenitus, 
He  died  May  2, 1788,  at  Paris.  Montazet  had  a  happy 
memory,  a  brilliant  imagination,  an  active  mind;  hb 
eloquence  was  lofty,  energetic,  and  copious.  In  1757 
he  was  admitted  to  the  French  Academy.  Hb  princi- 
pal writings  are,  Lettre  a  VA  rchevique  de  Paris  (Lyons, 
1760, 4to) ;  he  there  takes  the  title  of  Primate  of  Prance: 
— Mandemeni  contre  "  L' Histoire  du  Peuple  de  Dieu"  de 
Berruyer  (Lyons,  1762,  12mo): — Instruction  pastorale 
8ur  Us  sources  de  PincredulUe  et  Us  Jbndements  dela  re- 
ligion  (Paris,  1775,  4to) ;  thb  work  was  greatly  praised 
up  to  the  time  when  it  was  reprinted  under  the  title  of 
Plagiats  de  M,  PArcAeveque,  and  with  the  passages 
drawn  from  the  Principes  de  lafoi  chritienne  of  Daguet ; 
but  there  b  reason  for  believing  that  the  composition  of 
the  Instruction  pastorcUe  b  by  P.  Lambert : — Catechisme 
(Lyons,  1768) : — Ritud  de  diocese  de  Lyon  (Lyons,  1788, 
3  vob.  12mo).  It  was  under  his  auspices  that  the  In- 
stitutiones  Theologicte  appeared  (Lyons,  1782, 1784, 6  vols. 
12mo) ;  and  the  Tnstitutiones  Philosophuxe  (Lyons,  1784, 
5  vols.  12mo) ;  thb  system  of  theology,  proscribed  in 
France,  was  introduced  into  Italy  and  Spain,  where  it 
was  held  in  esteem  for  a  short  time.    See  /J  A  mi  de  la 
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Rdigion,  xxii,  161, 172 ;  Bachaumont,  Mimoirt$  aeere/M^ 
passim ;  Migne,  DicU  des  Jan$ini»te$f  s.  v. ;  Feller,  Diet. 
JlisL  B.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GSnirale,  8.  y. ;  Jervis, 
JiisL  Ch,  of  France  (Lond.  1872,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  825  sq. 

Montbas,  Jkan  Barton  db,  a  French  preUte,  a 
native  of  Gueret,  flourished  in  the  15th  century*.  He 
was  abbot  of  the  Dorat  in  1446,  and  on  April  1, 1457, 
was  made  bishop  of  Limoges,  and  counsellor  to  the  Par- 
liament. In  1465  he  resigned  his  functions  in  favor  of 
his  nephew,  Jean  Barton  de  Montbas  II,  who  put  into 
print  the  Breviarium  Lanovicen»e  (Paris,  1500, 8vo)  and 
the  Breviarium  diacesis  I^movicentis  (1504),  Manuacrit. 
de  1638,  in  the  library  of  Limoges.  He  died  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Isle,  March  4,  1497,  with  the  honorable  title  of 
archbishop  of  Nazareth.  We  owe  to  him  the  construc- 
tion of  the  magnificent  nave  in  the  cathedral  of  Limoges, 
and  the  impression  of  the  Afissale  ad  usum  fjemovictn- 
sis  Ecdesiee  ParisiiSf  per  Joatmem  de  Praia  (1483,  4U>). 
See  Galiia  Christiana  nova,  voL  ii,  coL  536,  551 ;  Bona- 
ventura,  iii,  166, 718, 729, 731.— Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Ge- 
nirale,  s.  v. 

Montboissier.    See  Peteb  thr  Venerable. 

Montbray,  Grffroi  de,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Montbray,  near  Saint  L6,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  11th  century.  Descended  from  a  noble  family  of 
Normandy,  he  was  early  devoted  to  the  Church,  and  on 
April  10,  1049,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Coutances. 
He  was  present  at  the  assembly  held  in  1066  by  Wil- 
liam, duke  of  Normandy,  at  Lillebonne,  in  which  it  was 
resolved  to  invade  England.  One  of  the  principal  pro- 
moters of  that  war,  he  followed  the  duke,  his  friend,  to 
the  conquest,  and  acquitted  himself  very  courageously  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  He  accompanied  William  to  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  at  Westmin- 
ster acted  as  chamberlain  for  the  states  of  Normandy. 
When  the  Conqueror  was  recalled  to  his  duchy,  he  left 
4ieff)roi  de  Montbray  at  the  head  of  his  soldiery.  In 
1067,  when  he  had  defeated  the  two  Anglo-Saxon 
princes,  Edmund  and  Godwin,  Geffroi  entered  Dorset 
and  Somerset,  and  there  destroyed  all  who  rose  in  arms, 
or  who  were  suspected  of  having  taken  up  arms.  Some 
years  after  the  earls  of  Northumberland,  Norfolk,  and 
Hereford,  having  rebelled  against  the  Conqueror,  (ref- 
froi  powerfully  aided  in  the  victory  of  Fagadon,  ob- 
tained over  them  in  1074,  and  forced  them  to  take  ref- 
uge in  Norwich,  where  he  besieged  and  took  them  by 
capitulation.  As  a  reward  for  these  noble  and  numer- 
ous deeds,  William  gave  to  him  in  fief  280  manorial 
hinds.  After  the  death  of  that  prince  (1087)  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Normandy,  where  he  died,  Feb.  2, 
1094.  See  Orderic  Vital,  Histoire  eccUsiastique ;  Gallia 
Christiana,  voL  xi;  Thierry,  Hist,  de  la  Conquite  de 
PA  ngleterre  par  les  Normands ;  Lecanu,  Hist,  des  Eceques 
de  Coutances ;  Fisquet,  Francepont^ficale, — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Montbnin,  Charles  du  Pay,  a  Huguenot  war- 
rior, and  a  zealous  Protestant,  was  bom  in  the  diocese 
of  Gap  in  1530.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  civil 
wars  of  his  time,  and  rendered  the  Huguenots  great  ser- 
vice, performing  several  very  daring  deeds,  and  show- 
ing his  bravery  in  aii  especial  manner  at  Jamac  and 
Montcontour.  He  was  at  last  captured  and  executed 
in  1575.  See  Allard,  Vie  du  brave  Montbrun  (Grenoble, 
1675, 12mo):  Martin,  Hist  de  Charles  Dupuy  (2d  ed. 
Paris,  1816,  8vo) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginerale,  xxxvi, 
141^;  Smiles, /^{i^u«yu)to. 

Montbrun,  GkdUaiime.    See  Bri9onkbt. 

Montohal,  Charles  de,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bora  in  1589  at  Annonay  (Vivarais).  His  mother  was 
Anne  of  Guillon.  At  first  abbot  of  Saint-Amand-de- 
Uoisse,  in  the  diocese  of  Angonl^me,  and  of  Saint-Sau- 
veur-le-Vicomte,  in  the  diocese  of  Coutances,  he  became 
archbbhop  of  Toulouse  in  1627  by  the  resignation  of 
Louis  de  Nogaret,  cardinal  of  La  Villette.  The  cardinal 
of  La  Villette  had  not  received  holy  orders,  and  was  not 
even  a  simple  clerk.    As  for  Montchal,  he  had  not  only 


been  ordained,  but  he  was  that  tire  thing  among  eed£- 
siastics  of  quality,  a  theologian,  and  even  aa  etudite 
theologian.  He  was  consecrated  in  Plans  Jan.  9, 1628, 
and  subsequently  repaired  to  hit  metropolitan  towiL 
Toulouse  then  had  a  prelate  who,  dotbed  in  his  aaoer- 
dotal  robes,  officiated  and  preached,  which  was  a  great 
novelty.  Charles  de  Montchal  retomed  to  Plans  in 
1635,  and  assisted  at  the  assembly  of  the  clergy,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  principal  ontors.  In  1641  be  was  pres- 
ent at  the  assembly  of  Mantes,  the  history  of  whi<^  he 
wrote.  In  1645  he  again  took  his  seat  in  the  assembly 
of  Paris,  where  he  energetically  pleaded  the  came  i 
ecclesiastical  franchise.  Sept.  8,  164S,  he  ooosecrated 
the  church  of  Sor^ze.  Under  bis  adioiinistradoa  the 
Church  of  Toulouse  prospered  g^reatly,  and  became  en- 
riched by  a  considerable  number  of  monasteries  and 
convents.  He  died  at  Carcassonne  Aug.  22, 1651.  The 
zeal  of  Montchal  for  religion  was  that  of  an  enlightened 
mind.  He  thought  that  the  Church  should  be  power- 
ful, and  was  sensible  enough  to  seek  for  the  dements  of 
that  power  in  the  example  of  good  morals,  the  ptogress 
of  ecclesiastical  studies,  and  the  noble  triumphs  of  elo- 
quence. He  was  the  patron  of  a  roultitode  of  learned 
men,  who  dedicated  their  works  to  him ;  aoKing  tbem 
may  be  mentioned  ^tienne  Molinier,  Franfois  Combe- 
fis.  Innocent  Cironius,  Casanova,  Bavel,  etc.  He  is  the 
author  of  Mimoires  (Botterdam,  1718,  2  v(^  12mo) ;  is 
these  Mimoires  is  the  Journal  de  PAssembUe  de  Jianim, 
See  GaUia  Chrisi,yo\,  xiii,  coL  61;  Du  Uege, Hiwt^ dts 
InsHtut,  de  la  viUe  de  Toulouse,  iii,  126, 127.— Hoefer^ 
Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v 

Mont  de  P16t^    See  Months  Pietatis. 
Monte,  Cardinal  del.    See  Juuus  IL 

Monte,  Andreas  de  OldSiQ  "^n  DH'«*indX),  a 
celebrated  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity,  so  named 
after  he  had  embraced  the  new  faith  (before  his  ooaver- 
sion  he  was  called  R.  Joseph  Tsarpatki  Ha- A  Ipkaai, 
"^DD^i^n  nnB*i:c  qor),  was  bom  in  the  eaiiy  part  of 
the  16th  century  at  Fex,  in  Africa  (hence  his  second 
surname,  "^DD^Kri),  of  Jewish  parents,  who  were  na- 
tives of  France,  which  is  indicated  by  his  first  sumame 
pHD'tlC,  GaUus),    He  emigrated  to  Borne,  where,  after 
exercising  the  office  of  chief  rabbi  for  many  years,  and 
distinguishing  himself  as  an  expounder  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  he  embraced  Christianity  about  the  year  1552,  dm^ 
ing  the  pontificate  of  Julius  III.     He  at  once  conse- 
crated his  vast  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  lit- 
erature to  the  elucidation  of  the  prophecies,  with  a  view 
to  bringing  his  brethren  into  the  fold  of  the  Romidi 
Church,  and  wrote — (1)  A  voluminous  work,  entitled 
O'^Tin'^n  nsinc.  The  PerpUxHg  of  the  Jews,  demon- 
strating both  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  ancient  rab- 
binical writings  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  relig^ 
ion.     Bartolocd,  who  found  the  MS.  in  loose  sheets 
in  the  Neophyte  CoUege  at  Rome,  carefully  opiated  it 
and  had  it  bound.     He  did  not  know  that  it  ever  was 
printed,  but  FUrst  {BibUotheca  Judaica,  iii,  544,  s^  v. 
Zarfati)  states  that  it  was  published  in  Itome,  16--,  4t(k 
However,  Fabiano  Fiocchi,  in  his  work  called  Dialogo 
delta  Fede,  has  almost  entirely  transcribed  it,  so  that 
the  Biblical  student  may  derive  all  the  advantages 
from  it  for  Christological  purposes.     (2)  An  epistle  to 
the  various  synagogues,  written  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Italian,  and  entitled  DlblS  n^UM,  Leilera  di  Pace,  dated 
Jan.  12, 1581.    It  treaU  of  the  coming  of  the  true  Mes- 
siah, and  shows  from  the  prophecies  of  the  O.  T.,  as 
well  as  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  rabbins^  that  be 
must  have  come  long  ago  in  the  person  of  Jesos  Christ 
(Rome,  16—,  4to).    Thb  learned  work  and  the  former 
one  are  very  important  contributions  to  the  expodtioo 
of  the  Messianic  prophecies,  and  to  the  ondentandiD^ 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  views  about  the  Messiah.    Greg- 
ory XIII  appointed  Monte  in  1576  preacher  to  the  He- 
brews of  Rome  in  the  oratory  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  be 
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was  afterwards  made  Oriental  interpreter  to  the  pope, 
in  which  capacity  he  translated  several  ecclesiastical 
works  firom  the  Syriac  and  Arabic.  He  died  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century.  See  Bartolocci,  Biblio- 
theea  Magna  Rabbimeaf  iii,  848  sq. ;  Wolf,  Btbliotheca 
J/^braa  i,  566  sq.;  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto,  Cychp,  BibL  Lit, 
8.  v.;  Kalkar,  Israel  u.  die  KircUy  p.  71 ;  FUrst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  i,  46  (s.  V.  Andreas).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Monte  Caa(B)ino,  the  first  Benedictine  convent 
erer  established,  ''the  venerable  mother  of  Western 
monachism,"  and  for  a  thousand  years  the  spot  especial- 
ly dear  to  the  great  Benedictine  order,  was  so  named 
after  the  place  in  which  it  was  located. 

Benedict  of  Norsia  (q.  v.)  having  been  induced  by 
the  representations  of  the  priest  Florentios  to  settle 
in  the  Campania,  near  Naples,  found  on  a  mountain, 
near  the  old  Cattrum  Casinum,  a  temple  of  Apollo  and  a 
shrine  of  Venus,  which  were  still  resorted  to  by  the  hea- 
thea  inhabitants.  He  converted  them,  destroyed  the 
temple  and  shrine,  and  in  their  place  erected  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  and  soon  after  commenced  build- 
ing a  convent  for  himself  and  his  followers,  which  sub- 
sequently received  the  nisme  of  Monte  Caasino.  The 
undertuking  succeeded  in  spite  of  difficulties  of  all  kinds 
(it  is  said  the  devil  made  the  stones  so  heavy  that  it 
was  impossible  to  lilt  them,  etc!),  amk  T^as  terminated 
in  529.  The  convent  was,  of  course,  subject  to  the  rule 
of  Benedict,  who  remained  its  abbot  until  hb  death, 
March  21,  548.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  abbots  Con- 
stantine,  Simplicius,  and  Yitalis,  under  whose  govern- 
ment the  convent,  although  often  invaded  by  the  bar- 
barians, continued  to  prosper,  owing  chiefly  to  the  mir- 
acles performed  by  the  relics  of  its  founder.  In  580 
Honte  Cassino  was  stormed  by  the  Lombards.  The  ab- 
lM>t  and  monks,  taking  with  them  their  most  valuable 
ornaments,  and  the  original  copy  of  their  rule,  fled  to 
Bome,  where  they  were  well  received  by  pope  Pelagius 
IL  They  soon  built  a  new  convent  by  the  side  of  the 
Quirinal  Palace,  and  remained  in  possession  of  it  during 
140  years.  Gregory  the  Great  proved  particularly  well- 
disposed  towards  the  order,  inciting  them  to  turn  their 
attention  towards  missions,  and  particularly  to  Eng- 
land, from  whence  they  spread  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Germany.  St.  Willibrod  introduced  the  order  in  Fries- 
land,  and  under  St.  Bonifacius  it  acquired  supremacy 
throughout  Germany.  In  720  pope  Gregory  II  appoint- 
ed the  Brescian  Petroiuix  to  build  a  new  convent  and 
a  church  on  the  ruins  of  Monte  Cassino,  which  was  then 
only  inhabited  by  hermits,  and  the  church  was  conse- 
crated by  pope  Zacharias  himself  in  748.  Petronax  was 
appointed  abbot,  and  the  pope  confirmed  all  the  dona- 
tions made  to  the  convent,  exempting  it  at  the  same 
time  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  restoring  to  it 
the  autograph  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  But  in  the  mean 
time  the  convent  had  met  vrith  an  irreparable  loss :  a 
French  monk,  Aigulf  de  Fleury,  had  in  638  taken  from 
the  ruins  the  remains  of  the  saint,  and  carried  them  to 
his  own  convent,  which  henceforth  had  taken  the  name 
of  St.  Benoit  sur  Loire.  Abbot  Petronax  died  May  6, 
740.  Under  his  successors  Monte  Cassino  became  a  cen- 
tre of  learning.  Prof.  Leo,  in  his  Gesch,  r.  Italimy  says : 
^  Benevento  and  the  convent  of  Monte  Cassino  must  be 
considered  as  having  been  for  a  time,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  most  important  abode  of  scien- 
tific activity.  Africa,  Greece,  and  the  Western  German 
countries  met  there ;  and  from  the  meeting  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  these  different  countries  resulted  nat- 
urally a  higher  intellectual  life  than  could  be  found 
anywhere  else;  for  there  neither  trade  nor  the  coarse 
enjoyments  of  immoderate  eating  or  drinking,  which  en- 
gross all  in  the  sea-towns  and  on  the  northern  coasts,  were 
the  adversaries  of  science**  (ii,  21).  Among  its  eminent 
men  we  may  mention  Paulus,  the  son  of  Wamefried,  the 
historian  of  the  Lombards,  whom,  after  in  sorrow  at  the 
fate  of  his  country  he  had  retired  to  Monte  Cassino, 
Charlemagne  repeatedly  invited  to  his  court,  and  who 
wrote  the  HamUiaruim,  and  taught  Greek  to  the  der^ 


gy.    Under  his  influence  Charlemagne  granted  great 
privileges  to  the  order,  and  subjected  all  the  convents 
of  his  empire  to  their  rule.   The  relations  between  Rome 
and  Monte  Cassino  were  always  of  the  most  friendly 
character;  and  while,  down  to  the  8th  century,  it  was 
Rome  that  encouraged  and  sustauied  the  convent  in  its 
progress,  the  latter  came  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  8th, 
9th,  and  10th  centuries  to  be  considered  bv  the  Romish 
clergy  as  the  centre  of  scientific  culture.    However,  in 
884,  the  Saracens  attacked  the  convent,  slew  the  abbot, 
Bertharius,  at  the  altar,  and  destroyed  Monte  Cassino 
and  St  Salvator;  and  the  monks  had  to  fiee  with  their 
treasures  to  the  convent  of  Teano.    In  886,  monk  £r- 
chembert,  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  order,  made  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  convent;  but  they  were  driven  off 
by  Greek  robbers,  and  remained  untU  the  death  of  ab- 
bot Leo  in  915  at  Teano,  gradually  losing  their  impor- 
tance.   The  count  of  Teano  was  thus  enabled  to  seize 
without  opposition  some  of  the  property  of  the  convent; 
those  of  Capua  appropriated  also  a  part,  and,  finally, 
after  the  death  of  Leo,  the  young  archdeacon,  John  of 
Capua,  a  cousin  of  the  duke  of  Capua,  became  the  ab- 
bot of  the  remaining  Cassinites,  who  now  removed  to 
Capua.    There  they  built  the  church  of  St  Benedetto, 
together  with  a  rich  college  of  canons.    But  they  now 
commenced  gradually  relaxing  the  severity  of  their 
rule,  and  we  find  pope  Agaj^tus  II  complaining  bitterly 
of  their  insubordination.     In  949  abbot  Aligemus  suc- 
ceeded by  his  zeal  in  restoring  Monte  Cassino ;  through 
the  protection  of  the  princes  of  Capua  he  regained  the 
possessions  taken  from  it  in  former  times;  he  invited 
colonists,  with  whom  he  concluded  a  **placitum  libel- 
lari  statuto,**  and  built  for  them  in  several  places  church- 
es and  chapels.    He  obliged  the  monks  to  devote  them- 
selves to  agriculture  and  to  literary  labors,  and  enforced 
the  discipline.    He  obtained  also  from  the  emperors 
Otto  I  and  II  the  confirmation  of  the  possessions  and 
privileges  of  the  convent,  and  used  every  exertion  to 
restore  it  to  its  former  splendor.     He  remained  abbot 
thirty-five  years,  and  b  called  the  third  founder  of 
Monte  Cassino.  H  is  successor,  Manso  (986),  only  sought 
to  increase  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  convent,  regard- 
less of  discipline.     He  led  a  princely  life,  and  the  dis- 
order became  so  great  during  his  administration  that 
Nilus,  visiting  the  convent,  exclaimed :  "  Let  us  quick- 
ly, my  brethren,  leave  this  place,  which  will  soon  be 
visited  by  the  anger  of  God."   Manso,  deceived  by  some 
of  his  own  monks,  died  of  grief  in  996.   Nothing  partic- 
ular occurred  under  the  succeeding  abbots  Athenulph 
(1011-22),  Theobald  (1022-85),  Richerius  (1088-56), 
Frederick  (1057-58).  Under  abbot  Desiderius  (1058-87) 
the  order  commenced  to  improve  again;  he  was  a  son 
of  a  duke  of  Benevento,  and  had  been  educated  in  the 
convent  De  la  Casa ;  Leo  IX  made  him  cardinal  deacon 
of  St  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  and  on  March  26,  1059, 
Nicholas  II  appointed  him  cardinal  priest  of  the  title 
of  St  Cecilia.    The  next  day  he  was  appointed  abbot 
of  Monte  Cassino.   He  restored  the  building,  the  church 
was  consecrated  by  pope  Alexander  II  in  person,  and 
the  number  of  the  monks  increased  to  two  hundred. 
At  the  same  time  the  discipline  was  strictly  enforced, 
and  scientific  studies  vigorously  resumed  (see  Giese- 
brecht,  De  litL  studiis  apud  Italos  primis  medU  cevi 
stBculis  (BeroL  1845).    Gregory  YII  himself  designated 
Desiderius  as  his  successor,  and  he  was  finally  made  pope, 
somewhat  by  force,  in  1086,  as  Victor  IIL    He  ever  re- 
gretted having  left  his  convent,  and  finally  returned 
to  die  in  the  place  he  loved  so  dearly,  after  reigning 
eight  years.    His  successor  as  abbot  was  Oderisius  I 
(1087-1 105).     Under  him  the  convent  received  various 
valuable  endowments,  a  hospital  was  added  to  the  al- 
ready existing  buildings,  and  these  completed  in  a  very 
handsome  manner.    Pope  Urban  II  confirmed  by  a  bull 
all  the  donations  which  had  been  made  to  the  convent, 
and  replaced  the  abbey  of  Glanfeuil,  in  France,  founded 
by  St  Maurus,  under  the  rule  of  Monte  Cassino.     Un- 
der the  successors  of  Oderisius  I  the  reputation  of  Monte 
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Caflsino  gnulaally  declined  again,  and  was  never  regain- 
ed. Among  thoee  who  inhabited  it  are  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned bishop  Bruno  of  Segni  (abbot  1107-11),  cardinal 
Giovanni  Gaetano.  afterwards  pope  Gelasius  II,  and  es- 
pecially the  learned  Petrus  Diaconus.  In  1289  the  em- 
peror Frederick  II  dispersed  the  monks,  and  occupied  the 
convent  with  his  soldiers.  Urban  IV  then  appointed  the 
wise  and  learned  Bernard  Ayglerius  of  Lyons  abbot  and 
reformer  of  the  convent.  He  succeeded  in  regaining 
some  of  its  lost  possessions,  and  in  subjecting  the  monks 
to  the  discipline,  for  which  purpose  he  composed  the 
Speculum  Mimachorum  (Venice,  1505),  and  a  comment- 
ary on  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  Bernard  died  April  8, 
1*^2.  In  1294  pope  Celestine  Y  made  an  attempt  to 
change  the  rule  into  that  of  the  Celestines,  and  vrith  that 
view  appointed  the  Celestine  Angelarius  abbot  of  Monte 
Cassino ;  but  Boniface  VIII  gave  up  the  attempt.  A 
bull  of  John  XXII  made  the  church  of  Monte  Cassino  a 
cathedral,  the  abbot  bishop,  and  the  monks  cathedral 
canons.  Still'the  order  continued  to  sink,  and  in  1359 
there  remained  but  a  few  monks  living  in  huts  built  on 
the  ruins  of  their  convent.  Pope  UriNiii  Y  sought  to  re- 
vive an  interest  in  the  convent,  became  himself  its  ab- 
bot, invited  the  assistance  of  the  other  Benedictine  con- 
vents, had  well-disciplined  Benedictines  imported  from 
two  other  convents,  and  finally  in  1370  appointed  An- 
dreas de  Faenza,  a  Benedictine  of  the  Camsidula,  abbot 
of  Monte  Cassino.  But  the  political  titmbles  which 
were  then  agitating  Italy,  and  particularly  Naples,  pre- 
A'ented  prosperity  in  the  convent,  and  pope  Julius  II  in- 
corporated it  with  the  Benedictine  convent  of  St.  Justina. 
The  services  which  have  been  rendered  to  science  by 
the  convent  of  Monte  Cassino  are  related  by  Dom  Luigi 
Toeti  in  his  Storia  della  Badia  di  MonU-Castmo,  divisa 
w  libri  nave  ed  iUusirata  di  note  H  documenti  (Naples, 
1842-48,  3  vols.).  He  concludes  with  the  words :  "At 
present  there  are  some  twenty  monks  dwelling  in  the 
vast  convent,  attending  with  praiseworthy  diligence  to 
the  singing  of  psalms  and  their  devotions ;  they  take 
much  trouble  in  educating  a  school  of  fideen  bo3rs,  who 
wear  the  monks'  garb,  and  they  direct  the  seminary  of 
the  diocese  of  Ciusino,  containing  some  sixty  pupils. 
They  occupy  themselves  besides  in  publishing  old  works 
contained  in  the  archives  of  the  convent." — Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  ix,  765.  See  also  TosU's  Ardiwi  Casi- 
ne$e  (Naples,  1847) ;  Maclear,  HuL  CkritHan  Afitsions, 
p.  172.    See  Monastery.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Monte  Catino,  Autohio,  an  Italian  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1586.  Of  noble  extraction,  he 
studied  different  sciences  in  his  own  country,  and  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy.  He  was  particularly  es- 
teemed by  duke  Alfonso  II,  who  chose  him  for  his  sec- 
retary, and  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France,  and  to  that  of  Rome.  According  to  Muratori, 
he  repaid  the  family  of  hb  benefactor  with  ingratitude, 
and  was  the  principal  instrument  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  duchy  of  Ferrara  by  the  Holy  See.  He  died  at  Fer- 
rara in  1599.  Monte  Catino  is  the  author  of  A  ristotelis 
Potiticorum  lib.  Hi  (Ferrara,  1587-97,  3  vols.  foL);  this 
Latin  version  is  accompanied  by  a  commentary,  which 
Naudd  does  not  esteem  very  highly;  and  the  second 
volume,  which  appeared  in  1784,  contains  also  the  Re- 
public and  the  Lata  of  Plato,  as  well  as  some  frag- 
ments:—/n  octavum  librum  Physicte  Aristotelis  Com- 
mentarivs  (Ferrara,  1591,  foL)  '.—In  pr imam  partem  Kb. 
Hi  Aristotelis  de  Anima.  Francesco  Patrizi  has  dedi- 
cated to  Monte  Catino  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  Disats- 
siones  Peripaietica^  and  he  has  left  a  magnificent  eulogy 
of  the  virtues  of  this  philosopher.  See  Bayle,  Diet.  Cri- 
tique, s.  v.;  Nand^,  Bibliogr.  Polit.  vol.  xxvii;  Ag.  Su- 
perbi,  Apparata  degli  Uomini  iUustri  di  Ferrara ;  Mu- 
ratori, Antichita  Estensi,  pt.  ii,  c  14;  Tiraboechi, Storia 
della  TMier.  Ital  vol  vii,  pt.  i.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ge- 
niraUt «.  v. 

Monte  Corvino,  John  de  (chiefly  known  on  ac- 
count of  his  wonderful  missionary  labors  in  the  East),  a 


nadve  of  France,  was  ^bom  in  1247.  By  papal  cotlion- 
ty  Monte  Corvino  visited  India  in  1291,  and  thenoe  pro- 
ceeded to  China,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  tlie 
emperor  Kublai  Khan,  who  permitted  him  to  boild  a 
church  at  Peking,  then  called  Cambalu.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  he  met,  not  only  from  Pagans,  but  also  from. 
Nestorians,  he  seems  to  have  been  so  succc'wful  that  as 
a  result  of  eleven  years'  labor  he  baptized  nearly  60U0 
persons  and  gathered  150  children,  whom  be  taqght 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  for  whom  he  compoaed  sundry  de- 
votional works.  He  also  translated  into  the  Tartar  lan- 
guage all  of  the  N.  T.  and  Psalms.  The  soocesa  which 
attended  his  labors  caused  Gement  Y  to  oonstatnte  bom 
archbishop  of  Peking  in  1807,  and  seTon  bishops  were 
sent  to  him  as  suffhigans.  His  death  oocurred  in  1880, 
and  scarcely  forty  years  passed  before  the  results  of  hb 
life-work  were  almost  annihilated  by  the  Ming  dynasty, 
which  expelled  his  sueoeasors.  See  Williama»  Midik 
Kingdom  (see  Index  in  vd.  ii) ;  Newoomb»  C^fchp.  ^ 
Mistiont.    (H.W.T.) 

Monte  OlivetO,  a  rich  and  famous  abbey  in  It- 
aly, is  the  most  noted  place  of  this  order.  The  Order 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  also  known  as  the  Congregation 
of  the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ,  united  with  the  Oliveten- 
ses  in  1582.  See  Brunei,  IlisL  du  Clerge  seeulier  et  reg- 
ulier  (Amst.  1716, 18mo),  ii,  288,  291. 

Monte,  Pietro  dal,  a  celebrated  Italian  ecckai- 
astical  canonist,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  15th  century.  After  studying  Greek  and  Ital- 
ian under  the  direction  of  Guarino,  he  was  made  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  Paris,  and  then  obtained  the  rank  of 
doctor  in  Padua.  In  1488  he  was  made  apostolic  pro- 
thonotary,and  in  1484  was  sent  by  pope  Eugenius  IXto 
the  council  at  Basle.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome  to 
ask  of  her  citizens,  in  the  name  of  that  council,  a  tax 
for  liberating  a  nephew  of  the  pope,  whom  cardinal 
Condoloiieri  had  imprisoned.  In  1484  he  was  sent  to 
England  to  collect  the  tax«  due  the  pontifical  court. 
He  remained  in  that  country  five  years,  during  which 
time  he  became  a  favorite  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
unde  of  the  king.  In  1442  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Brescia,  a  position  which  be  held  for  two  years.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  to  France  as  legate  of  the  Holy  See.  In 
1447  he  again  visited  Rome  to  assist  in  the  ceremooies 
attending  the  ordination  of  pope  Nicholas  Y.  On  his 
return  to  Brescia  he  founded  many  churches  and  a  few 
religious  institutions.  Monte  died  in  1457,  lea\ing  a 
reputation  worthy  of  a  learned  and  pious  maiL  His 
works  are,  Repertorium  Juris  utriusque  (Bologna,  1465, 
3  vols.  foL) : — Monarchia,  m  qua  generalium  concmormn 
materia,  de  potestate  et  pnestantia  Romani  Pontificis  ei 
Imperatoris  discutitur  (Rome,  1496, 4to) : — a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Miraculum  Eucharistias  of  St.  Epiphany 
(Rome,  1528,  8vo).  Some  fragments  of  his  discourses 
and  lettere  have  been  published  by  cardinal  Quirini  in 
his  Fr.  Barbari  Epistoia,  t  ii,  and  in  his  Epistola  ad 
Benediotum, — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GSn^rale^  s.  v. 

Montenat,  BbnoIt,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was 
bom  about  the  commencement  of  the  16th  oentory ;  be 
was  almoner  to  duke  Charles  of  Bourbon,  but  he  wa» 
so  little  known  that  his  name  cannot  be  found  in  the 
Bibliothique  Fran^aise  of  La  Croix  dn  Maine.  At  the 
request  of  Anne  of  France,  daughter  of  Loub  XI,  he 
wrote  in  1505  a  treatise  on  the  Coftformiti  despropkeiee 
et  Sibgltes  avee  les  douze  tuiides  de  la/oi;  this  work 
remains  unedited,  and  is  preserved  among  the  nuuut- 
scripts  of  the  Imperial  library.  No.  7287.  See  Paulin. 
VKnA,Mamucrits  Francois  de  la  bibHotksqm^  dm  Btd,  vii, 
310. — Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  G^nirak^  a.  v. 

Montenegro,  called  by  the  natives  Tdtermtgortt, 
and  by  the  Turks  Karadagh,  L  e.  Black  Mouniaiiu,  in 
view  of  the  dark  appeannoe  of  the  wooded  hOls  af  this 
remarkaUv  mountainous  country,  is  a  semKhodepcndeDt 
Slavish  principaUty,  between  Uu  42°  KK  and  4a<^  66'  N., 
and  long.  18^41' and  20O  22' £.;  bounded  on  the  notth 
by  the  Turkish  provinoes  of  Boenia  and  HujKgmii^ 
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on  the  sooth  and  east  by  Albania,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Dalma^an  circle  of  Cattaro,  and  covering  a  terri- 
tory oi  aboat  1800  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
about  130,000. 

Gtnarai  Detcription, — ^The  country  is  very  mountain- 
ous, and  agriculture  is  therefore  prosecuted  to  a  moder- 
ate extent  only,  and  in  a  very  rude  and  primitive  man- 
ner. The  products  are  like  those  of  other  European 
lands  of  the  same  latitudes.  ^  The  general  aspect  of 
Moatenegrc,"  says  Wilkinson,  the  celebrated  English 
traveller,  "is  that  of  a  succession  of  elevated  ridges, 
diversified  here  and  there  by  a  lofty  mountain -peak, 
and  in  some  parts  looking  like  a  sea  of  immense  waves 
turned  into  stone.  Trees  and  boshes  grow  amid  the 
ccags,  and  in  the  rugged  district  of  Ceoo  the  fissures  in 
tiie  rocks  are  like  a  glacier,  which  no  horse  could  pass 
over  without  breaking  its  legs.  The  mountains  are  all 
limestone,  as  in  Dalmatia;  but  in  no  part  of  that  coun- 
try do  they  appear  to  be  tossed  about  as  in  Montenegro, 
where  a  circuitous  track,  barely  indicated  by  some  laifge 
loose  stones,  calling  itself  a  road,  enables  a  man  on  foot 
with  difficulty  to  pass  from  the  crest  of  one  ascent  to 
another.  Some  idea  of  the  rugged  character  of  the 
country  may  be  formed  from  the  impression  of  the  people 
themselves,  who  say  that '  when  God  was  in  the  act  of 
distributing  stones  over  the  earth,  the  bag  that  held 
them  burst,  and  let  them  all  fall  upon  Montenegro.' 
The  chief  productions  cultivated  there  are  Indian  com 
and  potatoes;  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  tobacco  are 
also  grown  in  great  quantities,  and  vegetables  are 
among  the  principal  exports  of  Montenegro.  Potatoes, 
indeed,  have  been  a  most  profitable  acquisition  to  the 
poor  mountaineers,  as  well  for  home  consumption  as 
for  exportation,  since  their  introduction  in  1786"  (Dal^ 
matia  and  MotUenegro  [London,  1848,  2  vols.  8vo], 
i,  411-418).  Besides  agriculture,  the  chief  occupation 
of  the  Monten^rins  is  fishing.  There  are  few  who 
exercise  any  trade,  though  some  perform  the  offices  of 
blackaoaiths,  farriers,  or  whatever  else  their  immediate 
wants  may  require.  They  are  knit  together  in  clans 
and  families,  and  have  many  feuds  among  themselves, 
which  are  perpetuated  by  the  hereditary  obligation  of 
avenging  blood.  In  their  disposition  towards  strangers 
they  are,  like  most  mountaineers,  hospitable  and  cour- 
teous^ and  bear  a  friendly  feeling  for  those  who  sympa- 
thize with  their  high  notions  of  independence  and  de- 
votion to  their  country.  They  are  cheerful  ih  manner, 
and  though  very  rude,  yet  by  no  means  uncouth.  Edu- 
cation among  them  is  at  a  very  low  ebb;  in  fact,  it  is 
bdd  in  contempt,  and  many,  even  among  the  priests, 
are  unable  to  reaid  or  write.  In  1841  several  schools 
were  established,  and  the  art  of  printing  introduced; 
hot  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented much  improvement.  Their  language  is  a  very 
pure  Servian  disiect,  caUed  by  Krasinski  "  the  nearest 
of  all  the -Slavonian  dialects  to  the  original  Slavonic 
tongiie;  that  is,  that  into  which  the  Scriptures  were 
trandated  by  St.  Cyril  and  Methodius  in  the  9th 
century,  and  which  still  continues  to  be  the  sacred 
tongue  of  all  the  l^vonian  nations  who  follow  the 
Eastern  Church." 

There  are  no  towns  in  Montenegro,  and  the  largest  vil- 
lage contains  only  1200  inhabitants.  Cettigne  or  Tsefc- 
time,  the  seat  of  government,  contains  between  twenty 
and  thirty  well-built  houses,  besides  a  convent  and  the 
palace  of  the  prince  of  Montenegro.  The  villages  are 
unwiriled;  the  houses,  or  rather  huts,  which  compose 
them  are  very  rardy  provided  with  chimneys,  and  in 
tin  elevated  districts  are  more  wretched  in  appearance 
than  even  the  mud-hovels  of  Ireland.  "  The  houses," 
says  WiUdnson,  ''are  of  stone,  generally  with  thatchi^ 
no&,  bat  many  are  covered  partly  or  entirely  with 
wooden  fthii»g^  a  mode  of  roofing  very  common  in  Sla- 
vonic countries.  Some  of  the  b^ter  kinds  are  roofed 
with  tilesi  on  which  large  stones,  the  primitive  nails  of 
Mantenegro,  are  ranged  in  squares,  to  keep  them  from 
kemg  torn  off  hj  the  wind.    Each  house  generally  con- 


tains one  or  two  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  with  a  loft 
above,  occupying  the  space  between  the  gables,  where 
they  keep  their  Indian  com  and  other  stores.  The  as- 
cent to  it  b  by  a  ladder,  applied  to  a  square  hole  in  its 
floor,  calling  itself  a  door;  and  this  floor,  which  per^ 
forms  the  part  of  ceiling  to  the  lower  room,  is  frequently 
of  wicker-work,  laid  on  rafters  running  from  wall  to 
walL  The  lower  room  is  at  once  the  parlor,  the  sleep- 
ing^room,  and  the  kitchen;  but  in  the  small  villages 
the  houses  have  no  loft,  and  their  style  of  building  is 
very  primitive,  the  walls  being  merely  of  rude  stones, 
without  cement,  and  the  roof  of  the  coarsest  thatch.  In 
the  better  kind  of  houses  is  a  bedstead,  standing  in  one 
comer  of  the  room.  It  may  be  styled  a  large  bench, 
and  generally  consists  of  planks  resting  on  a  simple 
fcame,  having  the  head  and  one  side  to  the  wall ;  and  a 
foot-board,  with  a  post  running  up  to  the  ceiling,  com- 
pletes the  whole  wood-wc^k.  Those  who  can  afford  it 
have  a  large  mattress  and  quilt,  or  blankets;  but  no 
Montenegrin  bed  is  encumbered  with  curtains  or  sheets, 
and  the  only  extras  seen  upon  it  are  intended  for  warmth, 
in  which  the  struocha  [somewhat  like  the  Scotch  plaid, 
and  w<Mm  by  both  sexes  over  their  shoulders]  performs 
an  essential  part.  Native  visitors  are  satisfied  to  roU 
themselves  up  in  their  strucche  and  lie  on  the  floor, 
which  is  the  bare  earth ;  and  the  poorer  people,  who 
cannot  afford  bedsteads,  do  the  same  at  their  homes, 
though  this  is  no  great  hardship  to  the  Montenegrin, 
who  is  accustomed,  as  long  as  the  season  will  allow  him, 
to  sleep  out  of  doors,  upon  the  ground,  or  on  a  bench 
made  of  stones  and  mud.  But  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
house,  in  a  bed  or  on  the  ground,  the  Montenegrin  al- 
ways keeps  on  his  clothes,  his  arms  are  close  to  his  side, 
and  when  aroused  by  any  alarm,  or  by  the  approach  of 
morning,  he  is  up  at  the  shortest  notice;  and  no  toilet 
inter\*enes,  on  ordinary  occasions,  between  his  rising  and 
his  pipe.  The  embers  of  the  fire,  which  had  been  cov- 
ered up  with  ashes  the  night  before,  are  then  scraped 
up,  and  the  usual  habits  of  the  day  begin.  The  fire- 
place, which  is  in  another  comer  of  the  room,  is  a  raised 
hearth  on  the  floor,  with  a  caldron  suspended  from  a  ring 
above ;  it  also  serves  as  an  oven,  the  Montenegrin  bread 
being  merely  dough  baked  in  ashes,  as  by  the  Arabs 
now  and  by  the  patriarchs  of  old,  and  without  leaven. 
Chimneys  are  an  unknown  luxury  in  most  Montenegrin 
houses,  and  the  smoke  escapes  as  it  can.  The  furniture 
is  not  abundant,  consisting  of  a  bench,  a  few  wooden 
stools,  and  a  simple  table;  and  the  only  brilliant-look- 
ing objects  in  the  house  are  the  arms  and  dresses  of  the 
inmates.  Clocks  or  watches  are  also  luxuries  unknown 
to  Monten^ro,  except  at  Tzettinie  and  the  convents, 
and  the  only  mode  of  ascertaining  time  is  by  watching 
the  sun,  or  by  common  hour-glawes,  and  an  occasionid 
sundiaL  In  some  of  the  wildest  mountain  districts 
the  houses  or  huts  are  of  the  meanest  character,  made 
of  rough  stones  piled  one  on  the  other,  or  of  mere 
wicker-work,  and  covered  with  the  mdest  thatch,  the 
whole  building  being  merely  a  few  feet  high.  Few 
houses  in  Montenegro  have  an  upper  story,  except  at 
Tzettinie,  Rieka,  and  some  other  places,  where  they  are 
better  built  than  in  the  generality  of  the  villages,  of  solid 
stone,  and  roofed  with  tiles.  Warm  houses  are  indeed 
very  requisite  there  in  winter,  when  it  is  veiy  cold,  the 
level  of  the  whole  country  being  considerably  above  the 
sea,  amid  lofty  peaks  covered  with  snow  during  many 
months,  and  subject  to  stormy  winds  that  blow  over  a 
long  range  of  bleak  mountains.  The  climate,  however, 
is  healthy,  and  these  hardy  people  are  remarkable  for 
longevity. 

'*Both  men  and  women  are  very  robust,  and  they 
are  known  to  carry  as  much  as  200  funti  (about  175 
pounds)  on  their  shoulders,  over  the  steepest  and 
most  rugged  rocks.  All  appear  muscular,  strong,  and 
hardy  in  Montenegro;  and  the  knotted  trees,  as  they 
grow  amid  the  crags,  seem  to  be  emblematic  of  their 
country,  and  in  character  with  the  tough,  sinewy  fibre 
of  the  inhabitants.    But,  though  able,  the  men  are  seK 
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dom  inclined  to  tanywiythiiig,  orUkeinj-lroublc  that 
they  eta  tnnsfer  W  ihe  women,  who  »re  the  besMn  of 
buiileD  in  MoaUDegH};  and  one  Kea  women  tuiling 
op  the  iteepat  hills  under  loatla  which  men  Mldom 
cHry  in  other  couijtxie*.  They  are  therefore  very  mus- 
cular anil  strong,  and  the  beauty  they  frequently  poa- 
•eaa  is  soon  lost  by  the  haid  and  coane  coraptexiona 
tbev  Bcquiiv,  their  youth  being  generally  exhausted  by 
hiboriuus  and  unfeminine  occupatioai.  The  sheaves  ot 
Indian  corn,  Ihe  bundles  of  wood,  and  everything  le- 
quired  fur  the  house  oi  the  granaiy  are  tamed  by 
■oiDen;  and  the  toen  aie  supposed  to  be  too  much  in- 
IcrcMed  about  the  nobler  pursuits  dT  war  or  pillage  to 
have  time  to  attend  to  meaner  labors.  As  soon  aa  the 
tillage  of  the  lands  is  perfbnned,  they  think  they  have 
done  all  the  dutiea  incumbent  upon  men;  (he  inferior 
diudgeiy  is  the  province  of  the  women,  and  the  Uant«- 
B^rin  toils  only  when  bis  inclinatioa  demands  the  ef- 
fort.    Tbe  men  therefore  (as  often  is  the  case  in  that 


^ofso 


Bty),whe.b 


lighten  tl 


^,  instead  of  returning  to  participate  in  or 
>e  toils  necemity  had  impoeed  on  the  women, 
ited  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  idleness  ur  indulge 
in  desultory  talk,  imagining  that  they  maintain  the 
dignity  of  their  sex  by  reducing  women  to  theoonditiMi 
of  slaves.  The  men  wear  a  while  or  yellow  cluth  frock, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  kneea,  secured  by  a  sash  around 
the  waist;  unilerit  is  a  red  cloth  vest,  and  over  it  a  red 
or  green  jacket  without  lleeve^  both  ticbiy  embinidered, 
and  the  whole  covered  by  a  jacket  bordered  with  fur. 
They  wear  a  red  Fez  cap,  and  white  or  red  turban,  be- 
low which  protrudes  at  the  back  of  the  neck  a  long  lock 
uf  hair.  The  women  wear  a  fiock  or  pelisse  of  white 
doth  and  open  in  front,  but  much  longer  than  that  of 
the  men,  and  trimmed  with  various  devices,  and  with 
Udd  ornaments  in  front  as  well  as  around  the  neck. 
Ihe  red  cap  of  the  girls  is  covered  with  Turkish  coins 
arranged  like  scales.  Tbe  red  cap  of  I  he  married  women 
has,  instead  of  coins,  ■  black  silk  border,  and  on  gala 
'lays  a  bandeau  of  gold  ornaments.  Women  and  men 
wear  opanche  (sandals),  the  soles  of  which  are  made  of 
untann«l  on-hide,  with  the  hair  taken  off,  and  that  «de 
outwaid,  and  thcfle  enable  them  to  run  over  the  steep- 
est and  most  slippery  rocks  with  facility.  The  mar^ 
riage  ceremoni™  are  celebrated  with  great  signs  of  re- 
joicing. Ealing  and  drinking  form  a  principal  part  of 
tlie  festivity,  with  the  uoiKy  discharge  of  guns  and  pi^ 
tola,  and  the  duration  of  the  entertainment  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  paitiea."  When  a  young  man  re- 
salves  on  marrying,  be  ei|Hesses  the  wish  to  the  oldest 
and  nearest  relatinn  of  his  family,  who  repain  10  the 
house  of  the  girl,  and  asks  her  parents  to  consent  to  tbe 
match.  This  is  seldom  refused ;  but  if  the  girl  objects 
to  the  suitor,  he  induces  some  of  his  friends  to  join  him 
and  cany  her  ofT;  which  done,  he  obtains  tbe  blessing 

parents.    The  bride  only  rec^ves  her  clolbes,  and  some 
cattle,  for  her  dowry. 

Political  Divitiom  and  Government. — Montenegro  ie 
divideil  into  the  districts  of  Montenegro  Proper  and 
&da  or  Zjcta,  each  of  these  being  subdivided  into  four 
"nahies"  or  departments,  and  these  are  further  sub- 
divided, each  eubdiviuon  having  its  own  hereditaiy 
chie£  Some  islands  in  the  Lake  of  Scutari  aba  belong 
to  Uonlenegro.  Until  ISb'l  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment was  the  Vladiia  ("metropolitan,"  or  "apintual 
chief),  wbo,  beuda  his  proper  olHce  of  arehbishop  and 
ecclensatical  superior,  was  at  the  same  time  chief  ruler, 
lawgiver,  judge,  and  military  leader.  This  theoentic 
administration  became  (1697)  hereditary  in  the  Petro- 
vilch  family,  hut  as  the  vUdika  caiuiot  marry,  the  dig- 
nity was  inherited  through  brothers  and  nephews.  (See 
below.)  Since  18&!  the  two  offices  have  been  disjoined, 
and  the  vladika  is  restricted  to  his  ecclesiastical  ofHoe. 
while  the  cares  of  government  devolve  upon  the  "  Goe- 
podai"  (**  boepodar")  or  lord,  though  the  common  people 
still  apply  to  bun  the  title  "svetl  ^oapodar,"  which 
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properly  belongs  to  the  vladika  alone.  Tbe  vladika 
Pielro  II  (I8S0-51)  esubhshed  a  senate  of  ■zten  nwu- 
bers,  elected  from  the  chief  families  of  the  covnttr,  and 

lie  officers,  hval  judges,  and  public  repreaeatativea  ate 
appointed  by  popular  electiiHi.  From  time  to  time  aa 
Aamibls  of  all  the  adult  males  of  the  coontiy  takes 
place  in  a  grassy  hollow  near  Cettigne,  tbe  cafiital ;  bn 
the  powers  of  this  assembly  are  very  nadefined.  F« 
defraying  the  expensea  of  government,  taxes  are  levied 
on  each  household.  The  prince  also  reoeives  fmm  Rh- 
sia  a  Bubsidv  of  SOOO  ducats  (XS7B3},  and  from  i'lWMtt 
one  of  60,000  frwics  (£1980).  As  the  Huntent^fria. 
even  when  engaged  in  agricultural  operatioas,  is  alwap 
armed  with  riHe,  ystaghan,  and  pistols,  an  amy  of 


:oBpodar.- 


26,000  n: 


can  be  summoned  on  tbe  sbortot  notice 
nt«  cases  14,000  more  tmope  can  be  raised 
Their  intense  tove  of  independence  and  hennsin  in  de- 
fence of  their  country  are  worthy  of  the  highest  respect ; 
but  out  of  their  own  country  they  are  savage  bacfaaii- 
ins,  who  destroy  with  fire  and  sword  everything  they 

Hittory, — Montenegro  belonged  in  the  Middle  Ages 
to  tbe  great  Servian  kingdom,  but  alter  the  (Umeinber- 
nient  of  the  latter,  and  its  conquest  by  tbe  Torka  at  tbe 
battle  of  KosaovD  (1S89),  the  Montenegtina,  mider  tbdi 
prince,  who  was  of  tbe  royal  blood  of  Servia,  roaintrinwl 
their  independence,  though  compelled  to  ndinquUi  the 
level  tracts  about  Scutari,  with  their  chief  fortnaa  <rf 
Zabliak,  and  conflne  themselves  to  the  nioantain(l4W). 
In  1516  their  last  secular  prince  resigned  hia  office,  aid 
transferred  the  government  to  the  vladika.  The  Pont 
continued  to  assert  its  chum  to  Montenegn,  and  in- 
cluded it  in  the  pachalic  of  Scutari ;  but  the  cobOUj 
was  not  conquered  till  1719,  and  on  the  wiiMiawal  of 
tbe  Turks  soon  aftsrward^  it  resumed  its  indepeodtaoeL 
In  1710  Montenegro  sought  and  obtained  tbe  proteeticn 
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taHy  ofaaerTEd  by  both  partiFV*  Another  part  of  Lh« 
agnemoit  wat  that  tb«  vlcdilia  be  con»eerawd  by  the 
cxw,  uid  thin  eoDtinue*  Co  be  done  even  now,  though 
this  officer  is  M  present  only  an  ecclHiaitical  rnler.  In 
1796  the  iMinee-bisbop,  PiMro  I,  defeated  tbe  pacha  oT 
Scutari,  who  had  invaded  Montcn^ra,  with  the  lust  a( 
30,000  men ;  and  for  the  neit  quarter  of  a  centucy  we 
heai  no  more  of  Turkbh  invaeionii.  The  Mi>ntene){rins 
rendered  impurtant  aid  to  Kutnia  in  1803  a^nat  the 
Fiench  in  Dalnatia,  and  look  a  prominent  part  in  tbe 
attack  on  Raguia,  the  capture  of  Curaoia,  and  other 
achierementK  PieUo  It,  who  ruled  fiom  1830  to  1861, 
made  great  eObrta  to  ciTiliie  bia  people  and  improve 
their  condition.  He  cMabliahed  the  aenate,  intioduced 
ichoola,  and  endeavored,  though  unHiecenfiiUy,  to  put 
an  end  to  inteinai  feudi  and  predatory  expedition! 
into  the  neighboring  provincea.  Some  Turkish  cli»- 
cricta  having  joined  Montenegro,  the  Turki  attacked  tbe 
latter  in  1834,  but  were  repulsed.  A  diepule  with  Aus- 
tria regarding  the  boundary  reaulled  in  a  war,  which 
was  terminated  by  trso^  in  184a  In  1861  tbe  laat 
prinee-biabop  died,  and  his  succeasor,  Danilo  I,  sepa- 
rated the  religious  from  the  secolii  aupremacyi  retain- 
ing the  latter  under  the  title  of  gospodar.  This  step 
caused  the  exar  Nicholas  lo  withdraw  hia  subwdy  (which 
was  renewed,  and  the  atiean  paid,  by  the  csar  Alexan- 
der II),  and  tbe  imposition  of  taxes  (bus  rendered  nee- 
eiaary  caused  great  oonfusion.  This  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  Turks,  who,  under  Omer  Pasha,  invaded 
the  Dooutry-,  but  Che  interrention  of  tbe  great  powers 
compelled  a  treaty,  Feb.  Ifi,  1868.  Danilo,  however,  in 
rain  endeavored  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  Montene- 
gro as  an  independent  power,  thougb  he  lepairul  to  the 
Paris  Conference  in  1867  for  tbia  purpose.  He,  more- 
over, greatly  Improved  the  laws  and  condition  of  the 
country.  In  1S60  the  Montenegrins  excited  an  inaoi^ 
rection  against  the  Turkiah  rule  in  tbe  Heraegovina, 
■rhieh  was  soon  suppressed,  and  in  return  they  Cheni- 
selvea  were  ao  bard  pressed  by  the  Turks  that  they  were 
glad  Id  agree  tn  a  treaty  (SepU  IB,  186S)  by  which  tbe 
sovereignty  of  tlw  SubUJne  I^rte 
reogniaed,  though  the  word  icaelf  oootigning 
thority  is  not  nated  in  tbe  compact.  The  present  ruler 
of  the  country  ia  Nikita,  a  man  of  good  educaUan,  se- 
cured in  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  an  excellent  politician, 
who  has  been  actively  engaged  in  seeking  support  from 
Ansttia,  Rusua,  and  (iermany  to  eatabliib  tbe  complete 
independence  of  hia  realm.  Since  tbe  oommencement 
of  the  Pan-Slavic  movement  he  has  enjoyed  many  fa- 
von  from  Ruana,  and  received  from  its  emperor  in  1869, 
while  on  a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  s  historical  sword, 
with  the  Servian  inscription  "God  save  the  king." 
In  1874  new  complications  arose  with  Turkey  on  ao- 
cDont  of  murders  committed  on  tbe  Albanian  borders, 
and  Uonlenegro  declared  war  in  January,  I876i  but  a 
campromiae  was  effected  towards  tbe  end  of  the  month. 
Since  1871  a  political  weekly  has  been  published  at 
Cettiftne,  and  there  are  now  telegraphic  connections  in 
tbe  ftlontenegrin  poaeesaiong.  There  is  also  a  poet- 
office  department,  which  was  eMabliahed  with  the  aid 
of  the  Austrian  govemmoit  in  1872.  The  moat  recent 
improvements  are  of  a  character  indicating  a  very 


Jt/iigiom. — The  Honlenegrina  an  members  of  the 
NoQ-united  Greek  Church,  excepting  only  a  few  Ro- 
man Catbolica  and  Jews.  The  cxar  of  Riuaia  ia  recog> 
nised  as  the  highest  autbariCy,  for  to  him  belongs  the 
ccdioation  of  the  Ctnitiia,  tbe  spiritual  head  oftbeMon- 
■anegrin  Church.  As  we  have  seen  above,  the  vladika 
w«a  famerly  both  temporal  and  spiritual  ruler.  He  is 
now  prinee-bishop,  and  next  to  him  in  authority  stands 
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PonUHcul  Coslanie  of  the  Uoui 


le  Donalii/i. 


at  whom  there  an  about  200,  are  ordained  by  the  vla- 
dika, and  are  charged  thirty  dollars  for  admission  to  holy 
ordera,  the  money  going  to  the  state,  They  join  in  war 
and  in  tba  other  occupations  of  tbe  people.  Tbe  priests 


■ecration,  but  the  vladika  ii  not  allowed  lo  nuiry;  and 
as  the  office  must  be  kept  within  the  family  to  which 
it  has  descended  rince  1616,  tbe  succession  always  falls 
to  a  nephew,  or  some  other  male  relative.  The  vladika 
has  an  annual  revenue  of  ClO,0OO.  The  Monlcn^^ 
Greek  Christians,  who  number,  according  lo  the  Slotit- 
tieal  Ytar-bnok  of  the  flaarion  Empire  (vol.  ii,  1871), 
126,000,  hate  the  pope  equally  as  the  Turks.  They  re- 
ject imago,  crudBxes,  and  pictures,  and  will  not  admit 
a  Romanist  without  rebaptixing  him.  Honasticism  ex- 
ists to  a  small  exteuL  Tbeir  principal  convents  are 
those  of  TzetinicOstrok,  and  3t.Stefano.  See  Wilkin- 
son, DaUnatia  owl  Monitnegre,  voL  i,  cb.  vi ;  Kra»nski, 
JUoKlenrgro  and  Ike  SlaTomara  n  Turiry  (Loud.  1865] ; 
and  tbe  same  author  in  tba  Brit,  and  For.  Qu,  .Arr.  July, 
181D;  Vaclik,  La  loavtramti  da  Mimlairgro  (Leipsic, 
1868);  L'bicini,  Ut  Serha  At  Turqitie  (Pari*,  1866)  i 
Noe,  Montmegro  (LeipMc^  1870) ;  Nightingale,  Rrligioia 
Ceraaonia,  p.  99-1 12 ;  Daniels,  GeogrupKie,  ii,  61  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

■  have  lieen  a  local  luime  of 
St.  Augustine  says  distinctly  that  in  his 
lime  mose  nerelics  were  called  "Monteuses"  at  Home 
(Aug.  /firr.  Ixix],  Epiptisnius  and  Theodoret  both  asso- 
ciate the  name,  on  tbe  other  hand,  with  the  Sovatiant 
(Epiph.  Har.  lix  i  Thcoilor.  Ha-r.-fab.  iii,  6>     In  the 

Jerome  it  is  said  that  the  Monteuses  were  found  chiefly 
St  Rome,  and  that  they  were  ao  named  because  they  had 
concealed  themselves  in  tbe  hill-country  during  a  time 
of  persecution.  This  author  apeaka  of  Ibem  as  distinct 
from  the  Donaliats  and  Novatians,  but  as  adopting  the 
heresy  of  the  one  as  to  tbe  rejection  of  penitents,  and 
of  the  other  as  to  rebaptism  {PKudo-H  ieron.  /aiUcal. 
de  Ilara.  xxxiv).  In  one  of  the  canona  of  the  African 
code,  which  directs  the  mode  of  receiving  a  person  into 
the  Chureb  when  coming  "de  DonalistiB  vel  de  Monten- 
sibus,"  the  two  names  seem  to  be  used  as  aynonymoua. 

Uonteranll,  BKRSAtiniN,  a  learned  Jeauit,  waa 
bom  in  Paria  b  166i>,  and  died  there  in  1646.  But  lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He  is,  ttowever, 
diatinguislied  for  his  workai  of  which  A  nittory  oflht 
early  Slalt  of  the  Ckureh  and  A  Lj/e  of  Jena  Ckriit  an 
highly  esteemed. 

Montsanr.     See  Moncon. 

Montflslno,  Anthony,  a  noted  Spanish  Dombii- 
can,  Oouriahed  in  the  IStta  century.  He  entered  the 
order  at  Salamanca,  and  died  as  a  martyr  in  the  Weal 
Indies  in  1646.  Uii  only  work  is,  InfirmaHo  juriitiai 
a  Jadaoram  defammtm,  Hee  Echard,  BiUiath.  Prm- 
dicalorum  (Par.  1719-21,  i  vola.  foL),  ii,  12)1. 

Uontespan,  Fbak^oisc  Athknaib,  .tfnr^tni  d^, 
one  of  the  miatrcasea  of  Louis  XIV,  noteil  for  her  prut 
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ligicy  uh)  rices,  deservM  a  ifi»e»  htn  b«ODM  of  Ibe 
iutluGDce  <he  expnul  on  the  fite  of  the  religion  of 
Pniict.  She  WIS  bom  in  IM\,  nurried  Is  Che  morquii 
de  Moaleepui  in  1663,  but,  tuppluiting  the  duchew  He 
UVolliere  iu  the  affeelionB  of  the  king  in  1668,  the  mir- 
quis  wu  banished  rrmn  cuuit.  The  mirchioiKn,  freed 
(Torn  [he  euthorit}-  of  her  husband,  became  (he  miitreM 
of  a  ruler  who  claimed  to  be  ■  faithfn]  servint  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  1670  «he  occompuiied  him  to 
Fbnden,  snd  unblushiagiy  revelled  her  real  pueition  at 
court.  She  openly  hrsved  the  qoeen  anil  the  whole 
kingdom.  But,  what  w  atraiiger  Mill,  ahe  endeavored 
to  reconcile  imperioiu  vice  with  bumble  piety,  and 
formed  a  aet  of  morals  for  heraelf  which  Chriitiatu 
would  hardly  cue  to  endorse.  Sbe  did  not  diadaiit  to 
worli  for  the  poor,  and,  like  many  other*,  brought  her- 
self to  believe  that  frequent  alme  and  exterior  piactices 
of  devotion  would  purchaie  m  pardon  for  evcTytbing, 
She  even  presented  herself  at  the  communion-table,  fa- 
vored by  ibiKilutiDns,  which  >he  either  purchased  from 
mercenary  or  procured  from  ignorant  priests.  One  day 
sbe  endearoied  to  obtain  absolution  from  the  curate  of 
a  village  who  had  been  recommended  to  her  on  account 
of  bis  flexibility.  "  What  1"  said  this  man  oT  God, "  an 
you  that  marchioness  de  Monuqian  whose  crime  is  an 
offence  to  the  whole  kingdom?  Oo,  madam,  renounce 
your  wicked  habila,  and  then  come  to  this  awful  iribu- 
naL"  She  went,  not  indeed  to  renounce  her  wicked 
habits,  but  to  complain  to  the  king  of  the  insult  abebad 
received,andlodemandjusticeuponthe  confeasor.  The 
king,  naturally  religious,  was  not  sore  that  his  author- 
ity extended  so  far  u  to  judge  of  what  passed  in  the 
holy  BBcrameaCa,  and  therefore  consulted  Boaauet,  pre- 
ceptor to  the  dauphin  and  bishop  of  Condom,  and  the 
duke  de  Montauzier,  his  governor.  The  minister  and 
the  bishop  both  supported  the  curate,  and  tried  upon 
this  occasion  lo  detach  the  king  from  Madame  de  Mon- 
uapan.  Tbe  strife  was  doubtful  for  some  time,  but  the 
■nismsa  at  length  prevailed.  In  1675  she  loM  her  hold 
on  the  king,  who  bad  fallen  in  lore  with  Madams  de 
Uaintenon  (q.  v.),  and  she  never  regained  her  former 
position  in  the  reign  of  her  master  and  former  lover. 

VTMled  watering-places.  In  1707,  while  away  at  one 
of  these  places  (Biwrbon),  she  died,  neither  regretted  by 
the  king,  her  chiklren,  nor  the  nation.  One  half  of  her 
life  was  spent  in  grandeur,  and  tbe  other  half  in  con- 
tempt. She  WB  rather  ashamed  of  her  faults  than  pen- 
lUnt  for  them.  In  a  word,  her  reign  was  so  inloterable 
and  fatal  that  it  was  looked  upon  in  France  as  a  judg- 
ment from  heaven.  See  Stnrral  Biosraphtcal  Diction- 
ary,  a.  v. ;  Saint-Simon.  Mimoira ;  Voltaire,  Siitle  de 
IMUU  XlVi  Houasaye,  MUe.  dt  la  Valliint  et  Mmt.  dt 
MonUipm;  see  ab»  Louis  XIV.     (J.H.W.) 

Moutei  PletatlS  (Fr.  Mmt  de  Pielr,  Its).  MotHe 
di  rietd)  is  the  name  of  charitable  institutions,  thor- 
oughly Christian  in  origin  and  purpose,  the  object  of 
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doced  into  France  and  Germany,  tbe  slate  imw  eontnii- 
liog  its  ofbirs,  and  not  the  Church.  It  has  also  bcoi 
inlrodnced  into  Spain,  and  into  the  Spanish  proviant 
of  tbe  NetheriaDcb.  It  f«med  the  model  of  tbe  /ab- 
fatid  Board  of  Ireland,  established  by  the  adminiMi*- 
tim  of  queen  Victoria.    (J.H.W.) 

Monteaqnien,  Charles  uk  Secosdat,  Barm 
de  la  Bride  ft  de,  one  of  the  most  noted  miiralists  of  tbe 
world,  and  a  celebrated  French  writer,  was  bom  Jan.  IS, 
1689,  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Br^de,  in\he  immertiait 
neigbborbonl  of  Bordeaux.     He  was  descended  fmni  a 
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ale  rate  of  interest.  They  date  from  tbe  dew  of  the 
medueval  period,  when  all  such  tranaactions  were  in  the 
hands  of  usurers,  to  whom  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
were  but  an  inducement  to  the  most  oppressive  extor- 
tion. The  principle  was  to  advance  sm^  sums,  not  or- 
dinarily exceeding  tlOO,  on  the  security  of  pledges,  bat 
at  a  rate  of  interest  barely  aufflcient  to  cover  tbe  work- 
ing expenses  of  the  institution,  any  surplus  to  be  ex- 
pended for  charitable  purpose)^  The  earliest  of  these 
charitable  banks  is  believed  to  hare  been  that  founded  by 
tbe  Minorite  Bamabas  at  Fem^^ia  in  1464,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  pope  Paul  IH.  Another  was  founded  at  Pad- 
ua in  1491,  and  a  third  (the  first  in  (iermany)  was  es- 
tablished in  1496  at  Nuremberg.  The  flrat  opened  at 
Home  waa  under  Leo  X ;  snd  the  Roman  Monti  di  Pieti 
■re  confeaaed  to  have  been  at  nil  times  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  tbe  best  managed  in  luly.  The  institution 
extended  to  Florence,  Milian,  Naples,  and  other  dties. 
The  Hont-de-Pi^te  S}-st«m  has  been  geoeraUy  inlni- 


MunlesquieD'a  Birthplace. 
ncdde  and  otherwise  distinguished  family  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Unienne.    Even  as  a  youth  he  gave  the  ptamc 
of  bis  future  fame.     H  is  habits  were  moat  sIodiDiis,  and 

a  fend  and  judiciona  father.  While  engaged  'in  a  nwl 
laborious  study  of  the  civil  law,  with  a  view  to  tbe  jn- 
fewDii  for  which  he  was  deslined,  young  Uonlew|ui<t 
was  also  much  devoted  lo  the  stadj  of  general  litin- 
ture  and  philosophy,  and  even  found  time  to  pzrpart  a 
work  on  a  theological  subject,  namely,  witllirT  Ikt 
/doialrf  ichieh  pmaSIed  amomg  lie  Healkn  detrnrd 
denal  Dawmatvmf  His  love  of  the  writen  of  anliq- 
uiCy  had  led  him  lo  enter  the  lists  in  dcfeoe*  of  psgia 
writers,  prooonncing  them  worthy  of  lolvBrion.  Tbi 
book  was  favorably  recdved,  but  did  not  create  macfe 
slii.  In  1714  Hontesquien  attained  the  rank  of  **«>. 
seiller"  in  the  Fariianent  of  Bordeaux,  and  three  years 
afterwards,  on  the  death  of  a  paternal  ancle,  he  sa^- 
ceeded  at  the  same  time  to  his  fortune  and  to  hit  pM 
of  "prudent  di  mortier"  in  tbe  same  Parliament.  Wkh 
the  moat  aaridnous  and  conscientious  discharge  of  ha 
duties  as  a  judge,  be  yet  cootinoed  tbe  pursuit  of  Bier- 
atuTc  His  most  favorite  studies  were  historical  aad 
moral  sciences.  But  he  also  loved  Ibe  study  of  ibe  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  even  joined  in  1716  the  Academy  of 
Bordeaux,  lealous  to  direct  the  atteniion  of  this  body 
to  physical  science.  He  seems  at  this  time  to  bare 
beoi  verv  much  impieesed  widi  Ibe  inpononce  of  phn- 
ical  science.  He  wrote  about  this  lime  h»  Pigtail 
HiUory  of  ike  XannK  and  Modem  World,  which  was 
published  in  1719.  Ht  shortly  returned,  however,  aal 
aUnwed  the  academy  likewise  to  rnum,  to  literature  tat 
morals;  and  he  nowwnite  several  small eaaaya  on  liunrv 
and  moral  subjects,  which  were  read  at  meetings  of  the 
academy.  In  1731,  just  six  years  after  ibe  dealfa  ef 
Louie  XIV,  when  France  had  onllived  tbe  leihirgy  rf 
tbe  last  years  of  the  great  reign,  and  the  orgies  of  ibt 
regency  were  in  full  awing,  Hontesquien  appeared  witk 
the  work  which  first  brought  him  Rune,  the  Lettrri  Per- 
jim«,  which  was  pubUsbed  anonymoosly.  The  author, 
however,  was  aoon  recognised,  and  his  name  was  in  ev- 
erybody's month.  Tbe  bocdi,  in  which,  in  Ibe  ehaiar- 
ter  of  a  Pernan,  he  ridicules  with  exqninle  huirwt  bkI 
clear,  sharp  criticism  the  religions,  ptditieal,  social,  i«l 
literary  life  of  hia  oonnCiynen,  secured  him  a  place  j» 
the  "Academy,"  tbongb  he  had  even  levied  bis  attacks 
against  it.  It  is  suppooed  that  the  SiamKiii  of  Dofreaay, 
or  tbe  Enpim  Ttax,  suf^ceetad  tb«  jJan  a!  tfas  walk, 
hut,  be  this  as  it  may,  ila  exeention  la  entirely  origin^ 
"The  delineation  i^  Oriental  manoen,"  soya  D'AIcb- 
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bert,  **  real  or  supposed,  of  the  pride  and  the  dulnefls  of 
Anmtic  love,  it  but  the  smallest  of  the  author's  objects; 
it  serves  only,  so  to  speak,  as  a  pretext  for  his  delicate 
satire  of  oar  customs,  and  for  other  important  roatteis 
which  be  fisthoms,  though  appearing  but  to  glance  at 
them.**  Some  censures  which  Montesquieu  in  his  Per' 
tioH  Letters  bestowed  upon  the  conduct  of  Louis  XTV 
caused  the  work  to  be  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  at 
court;  and  one  or  two  sarcasms  levelled  at  the  pope 
awakened  the  zeal  of  such  as  were  rigidly  devout  Ro- 
mauists,  or  found  it  convenient  to  seem  so,  and  Mon- 
tesquieu was  industriously  represented  as  a  man  equally 
hoetile  to  the  interest  of  religion  and  the  peace  of  sod- 
etv.  Those  calumnies  reached  the  ear  of  cardinal  de 
Fleury ;  and  when  Montesquieu,  sustained  by  the  public 
opinion  of  his  talents,  applied  for  the  place  which  M. 
Sacy's  death  had  left  vacant  in  the  French  Academy, 
that  learned  body  was  made  to  understand  that  his 
majesty  woul(f  never  give  his  consent  to  the  writer  of 
the  Lettrt*  Penamu;  because,  though  his  majesty  had 
not  read  the  work,  persons  in  whom  he  placed  confi- 
dence had  pointed  out  its  poisonous  tendency.  Without 
feeling  too  much  anxiety  for  literary  distinction,  Mon- 
tesquieu perceived  the  fatal  effect  that  such  an  accusa- 
tion might  produce  upon  his  dearest  interests.  Accord- 
ing to  D'Alerobert,  Montesquieu  waited  upon  Fleury, 
therefore,  and  signified  that,  although  for  particular  rea- 
sons he  bad  not  acknowledged  the  LeUres  Pentmn^  he 
was  very  far  from  wishing  to  disown  that  work,  which 
he  beliered  to  contain  nothing  disgraceful  to  him,  and 
which  ought  at  least  to  be  read  before  it  was  condemned. 
Struck  by  these  remonstrances,  the  cardinal  perused  the 
work,  the  objections  were  removed,  and  France  avoided 
the  disgrace  of  forcing  this  great  man  to  depart,  as  he 
had  threatened,  and  seek  among  foreigners,  who  invited 
him,  the  aeeurity  and  respect  which  his  own  country 
seenaed  little  inclined  to  grant*  This  story  of  D*Alem- 
bert  ia  by  some  discredited,  and,  instead  of  it,  Voltaire's 
version  is  accepted.  According  to  him,  "  Montesquieu 
adopted  a  skilful  artifice  to  regain  the  minister's  favor : 
in  two  or  three  days  he  prepared  a  new  edition  of  his 
book,  in  which  he  retrenched  or  softened  whatever 
might  be  condemned  by  a  cardinal  and  a  minister.  M. 
de  Montesquieu  himself  carried  the  work  to  Fleury— no 
great  reader — ^who  examined  a  part  of  it.  This  air  of 
coofidence,  supported  by  the  seal  of  some  persons  in  au- 
thority, quieted  the  cardinal,  and  Montesquieu  gained 
admission  to  the  Academy**  (Eerivamg  du  Siscie  de 
Lams  XI V,  sec.  M<mte»quieuy,  The  authenticity  of  this 
statement,  however,  appears  to  rest  solely  on  Voltaire's 
evidence,  not  altogether  unexceptionable  in  the  present 
case.  D'Alembert's  acctnmt  is  generally  preferred. 
Shortly  after  his  admission  to  the  Academy,  Jan.  24, 
1728,  Montesquieu  set  out  for  a  journey  to  qualify  him- 
self for  the  arduous  task  of  investigating  and  appreci- 
ating the  different  political  or  civil  constitutions  of  an- 
cient or  modem  times,  and  in  order  to  study,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  manners  and  character,  the  physical  and 
moral  condition,  of  the  European  nations  by  actual  in- 
spection. He  first  visited  Vienna,  along  with  lord  Wal- 
degrave,  the  English  ambassador.  From  this  city,  after 
conversing  with  the  celebrated  prince  Eugene,  and  sur- 
veying all  that  seemed  worthy  of  notice,  he  passed  into 
Hungary,  and  afterwards  to  Italy,  where  he  met  with 
lord  Chesterfield,  and  travelled  in  his  company  to  Ven- 
ice. While  examining  the  singular  institutions  of  this 
republic,  and  canvassing  the  subject  with  eager  frank- 
ness in  places  of  public  resort,  he  learned  that  he  had 
inearred  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities,  and  was  in 
daager  of  persecution.  He  instantly  embsjrked  for  Fu- 
dao,  next  visited  Rome,  and,  having  surveyed  Swritser- 
laad  and  the  United  Provinces,  he  repaired  in  1780  to 
Great  Britain.  Newton  and  Locke  were  dead,  but  the 
philosophical  traveller  found  men  in  England  qualified 
to  estimate  his  trients.  He  was  respected  and  patronized 
by  qaaen  CaroUae^  and  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  Pope, 
JBoUogbroke,  and  many  other  eminent  characters  of  that 


period.  He  spent  there  two  years,  and  collected  much 
material  for  his  future  literary  labors.  He  was  made 
aware  of  the  great  esteem  in  which  the  English  held 
him  by  being  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
After  hb  return  to  Br^e,  Montesquieu  published  his 
Considerations  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Grcmdeur  et  de  la 
Decadence  de*  Bomains  (Paris,  1784),  a  masterly  view 
of  Roman  history,  expressed  in  a  sententious,  oracular, 
and  vigorous  style.  "  In  attempting  to  derive  the  gran- 
deur and  downfall  of  Rome  from  the  admitted  principles 
of  human  nature,  he  gave  a  new  turn  to  such  investi- 
gations. If  some  elements  of  a  problem  so  complex 
have  been  omitted,  and  others  rated  too  high  or  too  low, 
the  work  must  be  allowed  to  exhibit  views  of  political 
society,  at  all  times  specious,  often  equally  just  and 
profound:  the  vivid  pictures,  the  acute  and  cwiginal 
thoughts,  with  which  it  everywhere  abounds,  are  to  be 
traced  in  many  succeeding  speculations.  It  deserves 
praise  also  for  the  manly  and  liberal  tone  of  feeling  that 
pervades  it."  But  by  far  his  greatest  work,  oa  which 
he  had  been  engaged  for  twenty  years,  the  Esprit  des 
Lois,  he  published  in  1748  (Geneva,  2  vols.).  In  it 
Montesquieu  attempts  to  exhibit  the  relation  between 
the  laws  of  diflierent  countries  and  their  local  and  social 
circumstances.  It  was  immensely  popular.  No  fewer 
than  twenty-two  editions  were  published  in  eighteen 
months,  and  it  was  translated  into  various  European 
languages.  **  The  Esprit  des  Lois^  says  a  contempora- 
ry,"  is  a  wonderfully  good  book,  considering  the  age  in 
which  it  appeared.  Without  adopting  Voltaire's  hyper- 
eulogistic  criticism,  that '  when  the  human  race  had  lost 
their  charters,  Montesquieu  rediscovered  and  restored 
them,'  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  the  first  work  in  which 
the  questions  of  civil  liberty  were  ever  treated  in  an 
enlightened  and  83rstematic  manner,  and  to  Montes- 
quieu, more  than  to  any  other  man,  is  it  owing  that  the 
sdenoe  of  politics  has  become  a  favorite  subject  of  study 
with  the  educated  public"  ^  The  Esprit  dies  Lois^  says 
another,  **  is  one  of  the  most  laborious  books  ever  writ- 
ten. It  had  an  immense  influence  on  the  literature  of 
the  age,  and  founded  that  method  of  philosophizing  and 
finding  out  facts  to  justify  opinion  which  characterized 
his  followers  of  the  French  school,  and  entered  in  a 
great  measure  into  the  spirit  of  the  Scottish  school  of 
philosophy.  like  most  original-minded  men,  he  brought 
to  his  woric  a  degree  of  genius  and  knowledge  which  his 
imitators  could  not  cope  with,  and  which  concealed,  in 
his  hands,  the  defects  of  the  system."  **  Notwithstand- 
ing," says  Villeroaiii,  **some  expressions  here  and  there 
inexact,  according  to  our  ideas,  from  their  very  material- 
isro,  the  character  of  his  writing  b  genially  metaphyft- 
icaL  Succeeding  the  light  and  brilliant  epicureanism 
and  scepticism  of  the  18th  century,  the  Esprit  dee  Lois 
began  the  spiritualist  reaction  which  Rousseau  carried 
on"  {Cotirs  de  Liiterature,  voL  i,  ch.  iv).  The  work  ren- 
dered great  service  to  humanitarianism  by  ^e  respect 
it  paid  to  human  life.  Pascal,  indeed,  in  his  letter  on 
homicide,  had  preceded  him  in  this,  but  we  know  how 
indifferent  on  this  subject  were  the  courtly  and  elegant 
Frenchmen  of  that  day ;  how  little  they  troubled  them- 
selves about  ^^  those  Breton  peasants  who  were  never 
tired  of  being  hanged."  Montesquieu  did  not  wish  ab- 
solutely to  restrain  the  utmost  penal  power  of  the  law, 
but  he  recommended  clemency  and  equity,  and  in  his 
own  century  Tuscany  abolished  capital  punishment. 
As  Dr.  Vinet  has  well  said,  we  may  further  commend 
the  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  for  his  "  respect  for 
human  nature ;  his  love  for  justice ;  his  true  philan- 
thropy; his  reverence  for  all  the  virtues  which  ennoble 
man  and  his  destiny ;  and,  in  short,  for  hb  attachment 
to  the  principles  which  form  the  basb  of  human  soci- 
ety." But,  though  the  work  found  many  friends,  there 
were  yet  some  who  took  decided  exception  to  many  of 
its  doctrines.  Thus  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  Ecdesias^ 
Hqucr  long  deeply  engaged  in  the  Jansenist  quarreb 
whidi  then  agitated  France,  assailed  the  author  of  the 
Esprit  des  Lois  in  two  pamphlets  with  the  charge  ol 
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deism,  and  the  weightier  though  oontmdictonr  one  of 
following  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza.  The  defence  which 
Montesquieu  published,  admirable  for  its  strain  of  polite 
irony,  candor,  and  placid  contempt,  was  entirely  trium- 
phant. Indeed,  abilities  of  a  much  lower  order  than  his 
would  have  sufficed  to  cover  with  ridicule  the  weak  and 
purblind  adversary  who  discovered  the  source  of  the 
Esprit  dea  Lois  in  the  Bull  Unigemtus^  and  blamed  his 
opponent  for  neglecting  to  examine  the  doctrines  of 
grace  and  origintd  sin.  It  ia  to  be  wished  that  Montes- 
quieu had  employed  means  so  legitimate  to  counteract 
Dupin's  criticism.  His  admirers  would  willingly  forget 
that  when  a  copy  of  the  latter's  work,  ready  for  circula- 
tion, fell  into  his  hands,  he  carried  it  to  the  royal  mis- 
tress, Madame  Pompadour,  and  allowed  her  to  inform 
Dupin  that,  as  the  Esprit  des  Lois  enjoyed  her  special 
favor,  all  objections  to  it  must  be  instantly  suppressed. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Montesquieu 
held  a  place  peculiarly  his  own,  and  quite  apart  froin 
the  Christian  writers.  He  was  a  moralist  to  be  sure, 
but  he  did  not  claim  to  be  a  theologian,  nor  even  a 
devoted  or  enthusiastic  Christian,  but  simply  a  cold  and 
calculating  philosopher,  and  as  such  it  was  much  for 
him  to  turn  aside  and  pay  the  high  tributes  and  warm 
encomiums  to  Christianity  which  he  did  pay  in  all  his 
writings;  and  it  may  indeed  be  asserted  that  <* among 
the  laymen  of  the  18th  century  no  one  has  spoken  so 
admirably  of  Christianity."  Says  he,  in  the  /Spirit  of 
Iaiws,  ^  How  admirable  the  Christian  religion,  which, 
while  it  seems  only  to  have  in  view  the  felicity  of  the 
other  life,  constitutes  the  happiness  of  this"  (bk.  xxiv, 
ch.  iii).  This  is  very  unlike  the  sneering  infidelity  of 
Bayle  or  Voltaire. 

Montesquieu's  moral  doctrine  is,  perhaps,  best  gleaned 
from  his  Pensies  Diverses^  collected  from  his  M8S.,  and 
published  in  1758.  From  this  work  it  appears  that  he 
differed  little  from  the  ancient  stoicism,  though  he  has 
not  laid  it  down  in  a  systematic  form.  His  own  nature 
was  his  true  system.  Nevertheless  he  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity of  boasting  of  stoicism  in  general:  **No  philoso- 
pher has  ever  made  men  feel  the  sweetness  of  virtue 
and  the  dignity  of  their  nature  better  than  Marcus  Au- 
relius ;  he  affects  the  heart,  enlarges  the  soul,  and  ele- 
vates the  mind."  '*  If  I  could  for  a  moment  cease  to 
think  that  I  am  a  Christian,  I  could  not  possibly  avoid 
ranking  the  destruction  of  the  sect  of  Zeno  among  the 
misfortunes  that  have  befallen  the  human  race."  The 
stoicism  of  Montesquieu  is  softened  and  restrained  by  a 
certain  feeling  of  religion.  Stoicism  alone  could  not 
satisfy  this  loving  mind.  In  the  picture  which  he 
draws  of  human  virtues,  the  idea  of  God  constiintJy  re- 
turns, not  as  something  useless,  but  as  its  necessary  com- 
pletion. He  several  times  took  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing the  very  lively  aversion  that  he  felt  to  atheism : 
^  The  pious  roan  and  atheist  always  talk  of  religion :  the 
one  speaks  of  what  he  loves,  and  the  other  of  what  he 
fears."  This  aversion,  which  bad  its  principle  in  the 
uprightness  of  his  mind,  was  strengthened  by  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  real  necessities  and  true  condition 
of  societv.  He  defended  with  no  less  warmth  the  im- 
mortality  of  the  soul :  "Although  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  were  an  error,  I  should  be  sorry  not  to  believe  it : 
I  confess  I  am  not  so  humble  as  the  atheists.  I  know 
not  how  they  think,  but,  for  myself,  I  would  not  ex- 
change the  idea  of  my  immortality  for  the  happiness  of 
a  day.  I  delight  in  believing  that  I  am  immortal  as 
God  himself.  Independently  of  revelation,  metaphys- 
ics give  me  a  very  strong  hope  of  my  eternal  happiness, 
which  I  would  not  wiUingly  renounce.  Indifference 
about  a  future  life  leads  us  to  be  soft  and  easy  with  re- 
gard to  the  present,  and  renders  us  insensible  and  in- 
capable of  everything  which  implies  an  effort."  Mon- 
tesquieu knew  that  all  religion  is  social,  while  atheism 
is  eminently  anti-s(x;iaL  Montesquieu  felt  this,  and 
more  than  once  expressed  it  Not  only  does  he  admit 
that "  all  religions  contain  precepts  useful  to  society," 
but  he  declares  that  religion  i^  the  best  guarantee  that 


we  can  have  for  the  morals  of  mankind ;"  and  he  gnei 
so  far  as  to  say  that  ^'all  societies  require  a  religion.* 
No  one  has  shown  better  than  he  the  intimate  rdatieo 
between  religion  and  social  life;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  it  is  in  the  Persian  Letters,  namdy,  in  the 
work  into  which  he  has  introduced  the  rasbe«t  state- 
ments, and  in  which  he  has  conceded  most  to  the  ideas 
and  manners  of  his  time,  that  we  find  this  remarksUe 
passage,  which  explains  so  well  what  we  have  ncrdy 
indicated :  "  In  any  rdigion  which  we  profess,  the  ob- 
servance of  laws,  love  to  men,  devotedness  to  parmts, 
are  always  the  first  religious  acta.  .  .  .  For,  whatever 
religion  a  man  professes,  the  moment  any  religioa  is 
supposed,  it  must  also  necessarily  be  supposed  that  God 
loves  mankind,  since  he  establishes  a  religioa  to  render 
them  happy ;  that,  if  he  loves  men,  we  are  certain  nf 
pleasing  him  in  loving  them  also;  that  is,  in  exerdang 
towards  them  all  the  duties  of  charity  ,and  bamanitr, 
and  not  breaking  the  laws  under  which  tbey  live."*  In 
the  Spirit  of  Laws,  and  in  the  Tkottghls,  we  meet  witk 
passages  much  stronger  in  favor  of  Christianity,  pror- 
ing  that  Montesquieu  understood  it  far  better  than 
the  moralists  of  his  time,  at  least  in  the  philosophical 
view.  But  for  further  development  of  these  critickiiB 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Vinet,  HisL  ofFratek  UL 
18^  Centvry  (Engl,  by  the  Rev.  James  Bvrce,  EdiDfai 
1855,  8vo),  p.  199  sq.  Montesquieu  died  at  Paris,  Feb. 
10, 1755.  The  private  character  of  Monteaquien  ws> 
such  as  the  tendency  of  his  works  might  lead  us  to  an- 
ticipate. Possessing  that  calm  independence  which  se- 
cured him  respect,  he  possessed  also  that  mildness  and 
benignity  of  cfiaracter  which  displayed  itself  in  a  cheei^ 
ful  temper,  and  obtained  for  him  universal  love.  He  vai 
distinguished  by  the  readiness  which  be  always  mani- 
fested to  use  hb  influence  with  the  government  in  be- 
half of  persecuted  men  of  letters;  and  strict  frngaiity 
frequently  enabled  him,  without  impairing  the  propeftr 
of  his  family,  to  mitigate  the  wants  of  the  indigent. 
Burke  characterizes  him  as  **  a  genius  not  bom  in  every 
country  or  every  time;  a  man  gifted  by  nature  vidi 
a  penetrating,  aquiline  eye;  with  a  judgment  trained 
by  the  most  extensive  erudition;  with  a  hercuksB 
robustness  of  mind,  and  nerves  not  to  be  broken  with 
labor."  The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
by  D'Alembert  and  Villemain  (Paris,  1827,  S  voK  8vo> 
Nugent's  translation  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Latcs,  together 
with  D'Alembert's  biographical  sketch  of  Montesqoieii, 
were  published  at  Cincinnati  in  1878.  See  Voltaire,  ^w- 
de  de  Louis  XIV  H  Loms  XV;  D^Aietnbert,  Elege  M 
Montesquieu ;  Villemain,  Eioge  de  Momtesquieu  (\9p) ; 
Riaux,  Notice  sur  Montesquieu  (1849) ;  Maupertuis,  Ehgt 
de  Montesquieu  (1755);  Bmot,  Momtesqaiem  (Pnia> 
1852);  Burs,  Montesquieu  u.  Cartesius,  in  Pkihs.  Ms- 
nauhefte,  Oct.  1 ,  1869 ;  Sainte-Beuve,  Cemseries  du  Lundi, 
vii,  41  sq. ;  Mennechet,  Littsrature  Modems  (Paris, 
1857,  12mo),  iv,  125-143;  and  the  excelloit  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Cyclop,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Montesquieu -Fezensac,  de,  Francis  Xa- 
viER  Marc  Axtoinb,  abbe,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was 
bom  near  Auch  in  1757.  He  was  a  deputy  from  the 
clergy  of  Paris  to  the  States-General  in  17^,  and  was 
twice  elected  president  of  the  National  Assembly.  Dur- 
ing the  Reign  of  Terror  he  took  refuge  in  England,  Imt 
after  the  second  Restoration  returned  to  hb  nadve  coun- 
try and  was  made  a  duke,  receiving  the  title  of  minis- 
ter of  state.  He  died  in  1832.  See  Guizot,  Mtmoires,— 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v, 

Monteth  (or  Monteith,  or  even  Montletli), 
RoBKRT,  a  Scotch  priest,  who  was  chaplain  of  cardinal 
de  Retz  and  a  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  flourished  near  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  wrote  mainly  works 
on  secular  history.  See  Allilxnie,  Diet,  ofBriiA  and 
A  merican  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Monteverde,  Claudio,  an  Italian  compoaer,  wai 
bom  at  Cremona  about  1565,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1649. 
He  composed  both  secular  and  ecdeaiastical  music,  bat 
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wia  particulariy  celebimted  for  bis  motets  and  madri- 
gab ;  of  the  latter  he  produced  five  books. 

Montfoucon,  Berxabd  dk,  one  of  the  learned 
BeoedletineB  of  Saint-Maur,  noted  for  his  valiiable  an- 
tiquariau  labors,  was  bom  Jan.  17, 1655,  of  a  high  fam- 
il^r  of  Soulage,  in  Languedoc     He  early  evinced  great 
IJbciUty  for  acquiring  languages,  and  a  remarkable  love 
of  study.     He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Limoux, 
but  threw  aside  his  books,  and  in  1672  entered  the  army, 
and  served  in  several  campaigns  under  Turenne.    After 
the  death  of  his  parents,  he  joined  the  Benedictines  at 
Toulouse  in  1675.    His  time  was  now  largely  employed 
in  correcting  the  Latin  translations  of  the  Greek  Church 
historians.     Dom  Claude  Martin,  to  whom  he  commu- 
nicated his  work,  pointed  him  out  to  his  superiors  as  a 
man  of  g^reat  capacity,  and  particularly  fitted  to  take  a 
part  in  the  publication  of  the  Greek  fathers  contem- 
plated by  the  Cong^regation  of  St.  Maur.     He  was  con- 
sequently called  to  Paris  in  1687.     The  following  year 
he  pablished  his  Analecta  the  varia  opuscula  Greeca 
(Paris,  1844,  4to),  which  contains  also  some  lives  of 
saints.    In  1690  he  published  La  viriU  dt  Vhistoire  de 
Judith  (2d  ed.  Paris,  1692,  12mo),  in  which,  with  a 
great  dad  of  historical  talent,  he  attempts  to  establish 
the  authenticity  of  the  facts  related  in  that  narrative 
against  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  it  as  a  fable 
or  a  parable.    But  his  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  the 
part  he  took  in  the  publication  of  the  works  of  the  fa- 
thers.    He  first  gave  Aihanasios  (Paris,  1698,  3  vols, 
folio),  revised  by  means  of  the  MSS.  of  Paris  and  of  the 
Vatican,  with  a  new  Latin  translation ;  the  third  vol- 
ume contains  the  doubtful  and  spurious  works.    With 
this  is  connected  the  CoUedio  novapcUrum  et  9criptorum 
Graoorum  (Par.  1707,  2  vols.  foL).    In  this  work  Mont- 
faucon  gives,  besides  an  excellent  biography  of  Athana- 
sius,  some  newly  discovered  works  of  that  father,  those 
of  Eusebius  of  Cnsarea,  and  the  Topoffraphia  Christiana 
of  the  Egyptian  monk  Cosmas  Indicoplenstes.     The 
critical  tact  and  acumen,  the  extensive  learning,  and 
the  tbcHOugh  linguistic  knowledge  which  Montfaucon 
evinced  in  these  works,  led  hb  superiors  to  intrust  him 
also  with  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Chrysostom. 
As  the  MSS.  at  Paris  were  insufScient,  he  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  consult  the  codices  of  that  city.    Innocent  XII 
showed  him  the  g^reatest  regard,  while  one  of  the  libra- 
rians of  the  Vatican,  out  of  jealousy,  defamed  and  perse- 
cuted him.    He  refused  high  offices  which  were  opened 
to  him  at  Rome,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his 
studies^    The  pope  and  cardinals  were  lavish  in  their 
attentions  ^  and  Montfaucon,  daring  the  intervals  of  his 
ecclesiastical  functions,  gave  frequent  and  unequivocal 
proofii  of  the  learning  which  he  possessed  and  was  anx- 
KNis  to  augment     It  is  related  that  Zacagni,  then  sub- 
librarian of  the  Vatican,  feeling  his  vanity  wounded  by 
the  praise  bestowed  on  this  accomplished  foreigner,  laid 
several  schemes  to  lower  him  in  the  public  estimation. 
One  day  while  Montfaucon,  among  a  crowd  of  distin- 
guished persons,  happened  to  be  sauntering  in  the  libra- 
ry, Zacagni,  witJi  affected  politeness,  requested  the  au- 
tiquary  to  favor  him  with  the  date  of  a  Greek  manu- 
script which  he  spread  out  before  him.     Montfaucon 
replied  that  apparently  it  was  written  about  700  years 
ago.     Hb  antagonist,  with  a  triumphant  sneer,  d^ired 
him  to  observe  the  name  of  Basil,  the  Macedonian,  writ^ 
ten  at  the  top.    The  Frenchman  asked  if  it  were  not 
Basil  Porph3nrogenitus,  later  by  150  years;  and  as  this, 
upon  examination,  proved  to  be  the  case,  Zacagni  re- 
rired  with  his  manuscript,  and  thenceforth  left  the 
i^tranger  at  peace.    After  his  retnm  to  Paris  Montfaucon 
pablished  the  Hexapla  of  Origen  (1713, 2  vols.  foL),  with 
variations,  notes,  and  introductory  remarks  not  only  on 
the  work  itself^  but  on  the  general  history  of  the  Greek 
venioos  of  the  Bible.    His  next  publication  was  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  Chrysostom  (Par.  1718  sq.,  13 
vols.  foL;  Venice,  1780, 14  vols.  4to).     Montfaucon  had 
consulted  the  French,  Roman,  English,  and  German  cod- 
ices ;  the  text  was  accompanied  by  a  new  Latin  transla- 


tion, a  biography  of  Chrysostom,  numerous  notes,  and 
an  introduction  to  each  separate  work.  This  is  univer- 
sally pronounced  one  of  the  chef-d'oeuvres  of  the  Mau- 
rines,  and  the  best  edition  of  this  Church  father.  Some 
time  previous  to  this  Montfaucon  had  published  anoth- 
er valuable  work,  Ls  Livre  de  Philon  de  la  Vie  Coniem- 
plative  (Par.  1709, 12mo),  with  notes,  and  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  Therapeutse  of  whom  Philo  speaks  were 
Christians ;  and  in  1710  an  £pitfola  on  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  Rufinus  that  St.  Athanasius  baptized  children 
when  himself  a  child.  In  1719  he  gave  to  the  world  a 
great  work  on  the  history  of  art,  entitled,  L^Aniiquife 
expHquee  et  Representee  en  Figures;  and  in  1729  Les 
Monuments  de  la  Monarchie  Franfaise,  His  last  but 
not  least  important  work  is  his  Bibliotheca  Bibliothecu' 
rum  MSS,  nova  (Par.  1739,  2  vols.  foL).  He  died  sud- 
denly at  the  abbey  of  Saint-Germain-dee-Pr^s,  Dec  21, 
1741.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions in  1719,  and  contributed  many  papers  to  thb 
and  other  learned  bodies.  Montfaucon  was  celebrated 
for  the  mildness  and  benignity  of  his  character.  Neither 
the  favors  which  he  had  received  from  an  emperor,  nor 
the  honors  with  which  he  was  decorated  by  two  succes- 
sive popes,  could  at  all  abate  hb  humility;  and  strangers 
who  conversed  with  him  returned  not  more  surprised 
at  the  amazing  extent  of  hb  information  than  at  the 
unpretending  simplicity  of  hb  manners.  Of  an  author 
who  has  left  44  vols,  folio,  it  may  be  expected  that  ele- 
gance will  not  be  a  characteristic ;  and,  accordingly. 
Montfaucon's  writings  are  blamed  for  their  cumbrous 
style  and  defective  arrangement.  But  hb  erudition,  a 
quality  more  befitting  such  pursuits,  has  never  been 
called  in  question ;  and  hb  works  are  still  looked  up  to 
as  guides  through  that  obscure  and  intricate  department 
of  knowledge  which  he  devoted  hb  life  to  study.  See 
Edinburgh  Cychp,  s.  v.  *,  Tassin,  Histoire  UUeraire  de  la 
Congrigation  de  St,  Mcnir,  p.  591  sq. ;  Fabridus,  BibL 
GnscOf  xiii,  849 ;  Eloge  de  Montfaucon,  in  the  Hist,  de 
FA  cad.  des  InscriptionSy  vol.  xvi ;  GeatUma»'s  Magazine 
(Dec  1866),  p.  572.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Montferrat,  formerly  an  independent  duchy  of  It- 
aly, between  Piedmont,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  and  consbt- 
ing  of  two  separate  portions,  Casale  and  Acqui,  lying 
between  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Po,  and  having  an 
area  of  over  1300  square  miles,  with  its  capital  at  Ca- 
sale, is  now  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Montferrat,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Prankish  empire, 
was  ruled  by  its  own  margraves  till  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  This  illustrious  house  for  a  long 
time  dbputed  the  sovereignty  of  Piedmont  with  the 
house  of  Savoy,  and  sent  to  the  Crusades  more  heroes 
than  any  other  sovereign  house  in  Europe  Members 
of  the  family  ruled  simultaneously  in  Montferrat,  Thes- 
saly,  and  Jerusalem.  On  the  death  of  the  marquis  John 
I  in  1305,  his  sister,  lolande  or  Irene,  who  was  empress 
of  Constantinople,  succeeded  to  Montferrat;  and  her 
second  son  became  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Mont- 
ferrat-Palaeologus,  which  became  extinct  in  1533,  when 
Montferrat  pa^ed  to  the  (jronzagas  of  Mantua.  In  1631 
the  dukes  of  Savoy  obtained  possession  of  a  portion  of 
the  territoiy,  and  in  1703,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  the  remaining  portion  passed  under  their 
sway,  and  was  incorporated  with  their  own  dominions. 
The  cession  of  Savoy  to  France  after  the  war  of  1869 
placed  Montferrat  for  a  while  under  French  rule,  but 
after  the  conflict  between  Germany  and  France  in  1870 
Italy  gained  back  thb  territory,  and  it  now  forms  a  part 
of  the  united  kingdom.  The  ecclesiastical  history  b 
detailed  in  the  article  Italt. 

Montfiquet,  Raoul  dk,  a  noted  French  writer  on 
asceticism,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Montfiquet,  near 
Bayeux,  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  He 
was  a  doctor  of  theology,  and  enjoyed  great  dbtinotion 
among  hb  fellows.  He  died  about  1520.  Hb  works, 
which  are  much  sought  after  by  bibliographers  on  ac- 
count of  their  antiquity,  are,  Tractatus  de  vera,  recUi 
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aique  mirdbiH  exittentia  ioHus  CkritU  (Paris,  1481,  foL): 
— Le  Livre  ou  TraicU  du  sainct  $acrtmaU  dt  Vautd 
(Paris,  1600,  4co) : — Erpontion  de  POrauon  Domudcak 
(Paris,  1485,  4u>)  '.—Eatpotition  dt  VAve  Maria  (Paris, 
4to) : — Le  Guidon  et  Gouvemment  de*  gens  mariez,  trai- 
tU  tingtdier  du  sainct  sacremenif  estat  et  fruit  du  tnor 
riage  (Paris,  about  1620,  4to).  See  Hoefer,  Noux,  Biog, 
Giniralej  s.  v. 

Montfort,  Simon  dk,  a  bold,  mercilesB,  and  super- 
stitious, but  devoted  follower  of  the  papacy,  was  de- 
scended from  the  counts  of  Montfort,  near  Paris.  He 
was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  His 
career  dates  from  the  year  1199,  when  he  appears  as  a 
leader  in  the  Crusade  of  Cery,  where  he  was  associated 
with  Rainald  de  Montmirail,  Gamier,  bishop  of  Troyes, 
Walther  of  Brienne,  and  the  marshal  of  Champagne, 
Geoffroy  of  Villehardouin,  and  others.  The  cmsade  set 
forth  Oct.  8,  1202.  A  bargain  had  been  previously 
made  with  the  Venetians,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to 
fumish  '^  ships  and  other  conveniences  to  pass  the  sea.*' 
When  the  time  for  embarkation  arrived,  the  Crusaders 
were  lacking  34,000  marks  of  the  stipulated  price.  The 
'*  wise  old  doge**  saw  his  advantage,  and  proposed  that 
Venice  would  fulfil  her  part  of  the  treaty  if,  in  discharge 
of  the  34,000  marks  of  silver,  the  Crusaders  would  lend 
their  aid  in  the  conquest  of  Zara.  After  much  hesita- 
tion, the  plan  was  acceded  to  by  all  but  De  Montfort. 
"We  are  Christians;  we  war  not  against  our  brother 
Christians,"  said  he.  ^  His  object  in  assuming  this  po- 
sition," says  Villehardouin,  "  was  to  break  up  the  mis- 
guided army."  After  the  capture  of  Zara,  the  Crusaders 
advanced  to  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
young  Alexius  on  the  throne.  The  pope  denounced 
the  design.  He  excommunicated  the  Venetians;  but 
of  this  no  one  took  the  slightest  heed,  except  De  Mont- 
fort. He,  with  his  brother  and  a  few  French  knights, 
separated  themsdves  from  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders, 
passed  over  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  and,  amid  many 
difficulties,  made  for  the  Holy  Land  to  fulfil  his  vows  to 
the  Church.  He  finally,  however,  returned  home,  and 
after  a  short  rest  took  up  arms  again  at  the  summons 
of  pope  Innocent  III,  and  m  the  summer  of  1209  he  was 
made  leader  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses. 
Under  his  guidance  and  that  of  the  pope's  legate, 
Amaury,  abbot  of  Gteaux,  the  crusading  army  marched 
into  Languedoc  and  besieged  the  town  of  Beziers,  which 
was  stormed  July  22,  1209.  A  horrible  massacre  en- 
sued. One  of  the  superior  officers  inquired  of  the  abbot 
of  Citeaux  how  they  were  to  distinguish  the  heretics 
from  the  faithful:  "Slay  them  all!"  returned  the  sav- 
age Churchman,  "  for  the  Lord  knoweth  those  that  are 
his."  Not  a  living  eoul  was  spared.  It  is  said  that 
fifteen  thousand  people  were  thus  mercilessly  slaugh- 
tered in  this  one  place.  Carca8»«'me  was  scarcely  better 
treated ;  and  at  Lavaur  the  ferocious  deeds  of  Montfort 
made  his  name  a  byword  of  tyranny  and  cmelty.  In 
1210  De  Montfort  was  invested  by 
Peter  of  Aragon  with  the  viscounty 
of  Beziers  and  Carcassone.    Peter        «^^ 


and  success  of  the  Crusaders  were  nnintciTapied.   Too- 
louse  was  taken  in  1215.    De  Montfort  was  dtosca 
prince  of  the  whole  subjugated  territofv;  a  strkt  in- 
quisition after  heretics  was  ordered,  and  the  CbMdi 
of  Borne,  pleased  with  the  faithfulness  of  her  sataui 
Simon,  at  a  Council  of  the  TAfjemn,  November,  1315 
(styled  the  twelfth  General  Council),  oonfinoed  bin  in 
all  his  conquests.    On  his  return  to  N(»tbem  France, 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  honor  as  ibe  cham- 
pion of  the  faith,  and  hailed  with  aoclamations:  "Blw* 
ed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  T    Thfr 
renoaining  years  of  the  life  of  De  Montfort  were  con- 
sumed in  a  bloody  struggle  to  maintatu  his  ascen- 
dency over  the  territory  he  had  stabdued.      Dnriag 
the  year  1216  the  people,  under  the  leadership  o^  the 
younger  count  Raymond,  broke  out  in  general  insnr- 
rection.     But  success  still  followed  De  Montfort.    He 
with  his  army  sacked  Toulouse,  and  plundered  the  in- 
habitants to  the  very  last  piece  of  cloth  or  measure  of 
meaL     "Oh,  noble  dty  of  Toulouse!"  exdaims  the 
troubadour,  "thy  very  bones  are  broken!"     The  en- 
suing year  the  war  with  the  young  count  Raymond 
continued  to  the  advantage  of  De  Montfort.  till  suddoi- 
ly  the  old  count  Raymond  appeared  before  Toulouse. 
The  city  received  him  vrith  the  utmost  joy.    New  walk 
were  built  and  new  fortifications  raised.     It  was  in  the 
siege  of  this  place  that  De  Montfort  lost  his  life,  June 
26, 1218;  when  heading  an  attack,  a  stone  from  an  en- 
gine strack  on  the  head  the  chamfuon  of  Jesus  Oxcm. 
(as  he  was  called  by  his  admirers),  and  be  died  on  the 
spot.    His  fanatical  followers  reproached  God  with  his 
death.    A  nsonkish  historian  adds  also  that  he  received 
five  wounds  from  arrows ;  and  in  this  respect  likens  bin 
to  the  Redeemer,  "in  whose  cause  he  died,  and  with 
whom  we  trust  he  is  in  bliss  and  gkiry."    A  daring  and 
skilful  leader;  chivalric,  affable,  and  popular;  mthoa- 
astically  devout  and  fanatically  attached  to  Romamsm; 
ambitious,  unscmpulous,  and  remorseless,  he  naturalhr 
rose  to  the  position  of  guiding  t^irit  in  the  turbulent 
tim«  in  which  he  lived  and  the  cmel  war  in  wtuch  he 
engaged.     See  Milman,  BisL  qf  Latin  Christiamty: 
Ckronique  de  JSimonf  Comte  de  Montfort  (printed  in 
Guizot^s  Mimoiret  rekU\f§  a  VHistoire  de  Franet)-, 
Hoefer,  Aouv.  Biog.  GhUraU,  xxxvi,  246-257 ;  and  the 
histories  of  the  A  ibigentes  (q.  v.).     (G.  A.  T.) 

Montfort  Manoscrlpt  (Codbx  Moktfortu- 
Kus,  known  as  MS.  61  of  the  Gospels,  84  of  the  Acts,  40 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  92  of  Revelation),  so  named 
from  a  Cambridge  divine  of  ^e  17th  century,  who  gave 
it  to  archbishop  Usher,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to 
Trinity  College,  DuUin,  in  the  library  of  which  it  still 
remains  (there  designated  as  G.  97) ;  an  octavo  cnrave 
Greek  MS.  of  the  entire  N.  T.,  written  in  the  15th  or 
16th  centur}',  on  455  paper  leaves,  and  fanMos  as  con- 
taining the  text  of  "the  three  heavenly  witnesses^  (1 
John  V,  7,  that  leaf  being  glazed  to  preserve  it  from  in- 


our*  rf  Vftf^ry  ot  futflu 

designed,  no  doubt,  in  this  way  to  mua^  £^  JU^  OUUUUJ^  TtMP^  AofOTj  \\fXJLT(vet  Ol}co¥» 

conciliate  De  Montfort,  and  protect  '^•T*         c       r>*    /  i         x>/'^ 

his  (Peter's)  kinsmen  from  the  ra-  \^^  ^Jj^^^  OL^AU  tM  ioil  \<iu  rf^^/  ^fmoi/MfnO' 

pacity  and  savagery  of  De  Mont-  r   ••  V        **        ^        -s.   v'a  '  ^  • 

fort.    He  was,  however,  disappoint-    ^i^  IV  rt$    |4<  /  TTpa .  WUiDf  koA  cCuUO,^  f/  T1*K 

ed,  and  in  1213  Peter  crossed  the    ^^  ^      1  ^ .     '"^    J       •'V  ^^  \.     ^       ^ 

Pyrenees  with  a  force  superior  to    ji^a^^Pui)/  Tu/V  dvut^  XcUA&Of^P^^kdMkptitPM.  'Wi 

that  of  Simon  to  protect  his  own.       ^      '  '        ^  *  /V-^ 

Yet  Simon  impreMed  with,  fanat-    $0 />d^<i)vhvf*  %Zi'a(/W  tStV'i/MfiVfintV>y^ciZair 
ical  comnction  that  God  would  give  »  ^i  •»•         '    ?     r 

him  the  victory,  confessed  his  8in^  4ltM^Zy/9M){z  TtiPl  Ycu  ^u  JL/ToJ". 

made  his  will,  placed  his  sword  /        ^        *       t  » 

upon  the  alUr,  and  declared  that  Specimen  of  the  Codex  Jfon</fer«toM#»--contalnine  the  not«d  text  1  John  v,  T. 

V    *    1   •*  u    u  f-^^,  r-^i  ♦«  ««»,♦  A  strict  translation,  line  for  line,  Is  as  follows: 

he  took  It  back  from  God  to  fight  for-[ihT,i »« thr«.  th.i  b«ri 

his  battles,  and  at  the  battle  of  MU-  wHimm  in  th«  he«ven,  father,  word,  mid  balj  tplrit, 

— ♦    j«.A%.*<wi    «..  J    alanr    T>a*ar    mnA  And  theM  the  thro*,  are  ooe.    And  [there]  ara  three  that  b«ar~ 

ret  defeated  and  slew  Peter  and  witn«Minthee*rth;.pirit,w«t«r,Mdbioid.ifwe 

the  larger  part  of  his  army.    After  "«?»▼•  *»>•  witneee  of  men,  the  wjtneM  of 

^.       I    t'^i        /.  •«.        ..    .u  ffod  UKTeater,  for— thU  lithe  witneee  of  god,  tbnt— 

the  battle  of  Muret,  the  progress  heh«tbt«et  " 


>e  hath  tcettfied  concemin;;  t  !•  eon. 
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jmy^  An  eailier  owner  was  Willkm  Clap,  once  a  fel- 
low of  Cambridge,  who  derived  it  from  Thomas  Clem- 
ent, and  origbudlj  it  belonged  to  one  Froy,  a  Franciscan 
friar.  It  is  apparently  the  work  of  three  or  four  sao- 
ceesive  scribes,  perhaps  in  part  at  first  independent  of 
each  other;  and  the  Apocalypse  bears  marks  of  having 
been  copied  from  the  Codex  Leicestrensis.  It  is  doubt- 
less the  **  Codex  Britannicus"  referred  to  by  Erasmus  as 
his  sole  authority  for  inserting  the  above  disputed  text 
in  his  edition  of  1522,  in  accordance  with  a  promise  he 
had  made  to  his  detractors  that  if  a  single  Greek  MS. 
could  be  found  containing  it  he  would  add  it.  See  Wit- 
XBSSBS,  THE  Thrbb  Hbavbnlt.  It  has  the  Ammonian 
sections,  and  the  number  of  verses  noted  at  the  end  of 
the  MS.,  with  the  Latin  division  of  chapters.  There  are 
many  corrections  by  a  more  recent  hand,  erasures  of  the 
pen,  etc  An  imperfect  collation  of  it,  while  in  Usher's 
hands,  was  printed  in  Walton's  Polyglot,  Dr.  Banet 
collated  the  remainder  for  his  edition  of  the  Dublin  pa- 
limpsest Z,  and  more  recently  Dr.  Dobbin  has  pub- 
lished a  complete  collation  {Tht  Codex  Monffortianusj 
etc,  Lond.  1864).— Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introd.  iv,  218 
sq. ;  Scrivener,  Introd,  to  N,  T,  p.  149.  See  Manu- 
scripts, Biblical. 

Montgaillard,  Bernard  de,  also  known  as  Petit 
FeuiUcad,  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic  noted  for  his 
great  talent  in  pulpit  oratory,  but  especially  for  the  part 
he  bore  in  the  Roman  Catholic  intrigues  against  the 
Huguenots,  was  bom  at  Montgaillard,  in  the  diocese 
(if  Toulouse,  in  1563.  He  commenced  as  a  Feuillant, 
or  mendicant  friar,  in  1579,  and  began  to  preach  im- 
mediately, though  he  had  not  studied  divinity.  He 
preached  at  Keux,  Rhodes,  and  Toulouse  with  so  much 
success  that  they  applied  to  him  this  passage  in  Holy 
Writ,  "Happy  is  the  womb  which  bare  thee"  He 
went  to  France  at  the  time  when  Henry  III  drew  the 
Feuillants  thither,  and  so  charmed  the  French  court 
with  his  sermons  that  the  king  and  queen-mother  ap- 
pointed him  to  preach  upon  several  particular  Occasions. 
Here  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  the  most  eminent 
preacher  that  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man 
— so  great  were  his  talents  for  the  pulpit,  especially 
in  moving  the  passions  and  subduing  the  heart.  He 
condemned  himself  to  so  austere  a  way  of  life  among 
the  Feuillants  that  the  pope  commanded  him  to  quit 
that  order,  lest  he  should  shorten  his  days  by  iL  He 
behaved  himself  furiously  in  supporting  the  interest  of 
the  League,  and  bore  a  considerable  part  in  the  horrible 
crimes  of  that  villainous  combination.  "  The  preachers," 
fiays  Maimbourg  {Hist,  de  la  Ligue,  liv,  iii,  295),  <*  of 
whom  the  most  noted  were  father  Bemard  de  Montgail- 
lard, somamed  the  Petit  Feuillant,  and  the  famous  Cor- 
delier Feuardent,  who  preached  in  the  parishes  of  Paris 
daring  the  Christmas  holidays,  changed  their  sermons 
into  invectives  against  the  sacred  person  of  the  king," 
etc  Montgaillard  is  charged  with  having  been  instro- 
raental  in  inflaming  the  rebellious  elements  of  his  day, 
and  with  having  suborned  an  assassin  to  murder  Henry 
lY.  Montgaillard  died  in  1628.  He  was  at  that  time 
abb^  of  OrvaL  Such  a  saint  as  Montgaillard,  and  one 
who  had  done  such  singular  services  to  the  holy  Church 
must  needs  have  possessed  qualities  above  the  usual 
standard,  and  therefore  the  writers  of  his  life  have  not 
hesitated  to  assert  that  God  performed  great  miracles 
both  in  his  favor  and  by  his  means.  See  Bayle,  Diet, 
JJisLs,v,',  Gen,Bioffr,DicLs,y.    (J.H.W.) 

Montgaillard,  Jean  Jacques  de,  a  French 
monastic,  noted  as  a  writer  on  religious  topics,  was  bom 
in  1683  at  Toulouse,  and  eariy  entered  the  Dominican 
order  in  his  native  place.  He  died  there  March  21, 
1711.  fie  is  the  anthor  of  a  curious  work  entitied,  J/on- 
nwunta  ConventUM  Tohsani  ordinis  F,  F.  PrcBdiccOorum 
(TouL  16d8,  foL),  which  contains  much  valuable  mate- 
riallbr  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  in  that  district  of 
France.  Himself  a  devoted  Romanist,  and  believing 
the  harshest  measures  of  the  Inquisition  justifiable  in 


behalf  of  religion,  he  does  not  withhold  anything,  how- 
ever barbarous  or  outrageous,  and  his  work  contains 
many  a  page  presenting  a  most  ghasUy  spectacle  of  in- 
humanity perpetrated  by  misguided  fanatics. — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrale,  xxxvi,  265. 

MontgaiUard,  Pierre  Jean  Fran9ois  de,  a 

French  prelate,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Toulouse,  March  29,  1638,  and  was  educated  at  Paris, 
where  he  entered  the  Sorbonne,  by  which  high  school 
he  was  created  doctor.  He  entered  holy  orders,  and 
soon  rose  to  positions  of  ecclesiastical  distinction.  In 
1664  he  was  made  bishop  of  Saint-Pons,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  great  liberality  of  sentiment  as  well 
as  religious  devotion.  He  was  one  of  the  nineteen  bish- 
ops who  signed  a  petition  to  pope  Clement  IX  for  the 
pardon  of  the  bishops  of  Alet,  Passiers,  Beauvais,  and 
Angers,  who  had  opposed  the  doctrines  espoused  in  the 
papal  bull  issued  by  Alexander  YII  to  defend  the  Jesu- 
its and  their  tenets  and  practices.  He  also  afterwards 
defended  persecuted  ecclesiastics  against  the  Jesuits, 
whose  immorality  he  unhesitatingly  denounced.  He 
was  so  severe  that  he  was  branded  as  a  Jansenist,  but 
there  is  proof  extant  that  he  freed  himself  from  the  im- 
putation of  disloyalty  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He 
died  March  18,  1718.  He  was  well  versed  in  archsdo- 
logical  studies,  and  noted  for  his  valuable  attainments 
in  ancient  ecclesiastical  history.  His  works  are  of  a 
controversial  nature,  and  of  vidue  only  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  Jansenist  controversy.  A  list  of  them  is 
given  by  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ghiirale,  xxxvi,  265, 266. 

Montgomery,  Alexander,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  in  1808.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  in  1837  \  studied  theol- 
ogy first  in  Union  Seminary,  New  York  City,  and  af- 
terwards in  Auburn  Seminary,  N.  Y. ;  was  licensed  by 
Hampden  Congregational  Association,  Mass.,  and  or- 
dained in  1839  as  pastor  of  Maryville  Church,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  until  he  removed  West,  and  joined 
the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  and  was  agent  for  some  time. 
He  finally  setded  at  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin,  where  he 
labored  until  hut  death,  Feb.  18, 1859.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery was  an  earnest  Christian,  a  good  theologian,  and  a 
fervent  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac, 
1868,  p.  121. 

Montgomery,  Henry  EgUnton,  D.D.,  a  noted 
clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  Dec  9, 1820 ;  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  dass  of  1889 ;  studied  law 
for  two  years ;  travelled  in  Europe,  and  then  continued 
his  studies  in  Nashotah  College,  in  Wisconsin.  After 
remaining  there  two  years,  he  entered  the  general  the- 
ological seminary  at  New  York.  He  was  ordained  for 
the  holy  ministry  by  bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  and  in  1846 
assumed  charge  of  All-Saints*  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
then  a  small  organization.  His  labors  were  very  suc- 
cessful ;  the  Church-membership  rapidly  increased,  and 
the  pastor  became  highly  respected  and  beloved.  In 
1855  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  of 
the  Incarnation  of  New  York,  which  was  an  ofishoot  of 
and  dependent  upon  Grace  Church,  and  which  worship- 
ped in  the  edifice  at  the  comer  of  Madison  Avenue  and 
Twenty-eighth  Street.  During  the  earlier  years  of  his 
ministr}'  in  New  York  he  was  able  to  separate  his 
church  from' Grace  Church;  and  so  efficient  and  satis- 
factory was  his  work  that  in  1864  a  new  church  build- 
ing was  erected  at  Madison  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth 
Street  His  labors  were  identified  with  it  until  his  sud- 
den decease,  Oct.  16, 1874.  Dr.  Montgomery  was  a  man 
of  acknowledged  ability,  and  of  more  than  ordinary  en- 
durance. He  was  always  a  hard  worker;  he  had  no 
assistant  in  his  ministry,  and,  besides  the  constant  de- 
mands upon  his  strength  made  by  a  g^wing  Church, 
he  had  for  years  been  a  prominent  member  of  nearly  all 
the  missionary  and  home  societies  for  the  advancement 
ot  the  GospeL  The  Missionary  Society,  which  was  in 
session  when  his  death  occurred,  paid  him  a  very  warm 
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and  merited  tribute  through  bishop  Tail  on  Oct  15, 
1874.  See  The  Chwch  Journal  and  Gospel  Matenger^ 
Oct  22, 1874. 

Montgomery,  James  (1),  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia Nov.  25, 1787,  and  was  educated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1815.  After  practicing  law 
for  a  short  time,  he  prepared  for  holy  orders ;  was  or- 
dained in  1816,  and  elected  rector  of  St.  Michael*s,  N.  J. 
In  1818  he  became  rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York, 
and  subsequently  removed  to  St.  Stephen's,  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  held  several  important  offices,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  his  ministry  with  much  earnestness  till 
bis  death,  March  17, 1834.  His  works  are  five  SermorUf 
issued  at  different  time& — Sprague,  Armak  of  the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  v,  596. 

Montgomery,  James  (2),  one  of  the  greatest  of 
English  hynmologists,  was  bom  at  Irvine,  in  A3rr8hire, 
Scotland,  Nov.  4,  1771.  His  parents  were  Irish — his 
&ther  a  Moravian  preacher.  James  was  designed  for 
the  same  office,  and  in  his  sixth  year  was  placed  in  the 
Moravian  establishment  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  Eng- 
land. While  here  his  parenta  went  as  missionaries  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  they  soon  died.  To  their  fate 
he  thus  beautifully  alludes: 

"  My  father— mother— parents,  are  no  more  1 

Beneath  the  lion-star  they  sleep, 

Beyond  the  Western  deep ; 
And  when  the  snn's  noon  glory  crests  the  waves, 
He  shines  without  a  shadow  on  their  graves." 

Left  to  himself,  he  refused  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and 
the  Brethren  placed  him  as  an  apprentice  to  a  grocer  in 
Mirfield.  He  disliked  the  dradgery  of  the  shop,  wrote 
verses,  and  at  length  ran  away,  with  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  in  his  pocket.  He  was  soon  compelled  by  ne- 
cessity to  engage  as  a  shopboy  in  the  village  of  Wath, 
in  Yorkshire.  He  remained  there  but  a  year,  and  then, 
intent  upon  publishing  a  volume  of  verses,  went  up  to 
London,  and  introduced  himself  to  one  of  the  Brethren 
in  Paternoster  Row,  and  gained  employment  as  clerk 
and  general  assistant ;  but  he  could  get  no  one  to  under- 
take publishing  his  poetry.  In  eight  months  we  find 
him  back  again  at  Wath.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he 
went  to  Sheffield  as  clerk  to  the  editor  of  the  Sheffield 
Register;  and  when,  two  years  afterwards,  a  political 
prosecution  was  instituted  against  the  editor,  Montgom- 
ery succeeded  him  in  the  management  of  the  paper, 
changing  its  name  to  that  of  The  Iris,  The  tone  of  his 
paper  was  very  temperate,  but  firm.  At  that  time  the 
quailing  cause  of  arbitrary  power  and  divine  right  was 
making  its  last  struggles  against  freedom  and  common- 
sense.  Notwithstanding  the  moderation  of  our  poet- 
editor,  it  was  not  long  before  the  hands  of  the  officers 
of  the  law  were  upon  him.  The  publicarion  of  a  song 
written  by  a  clergyman  to  commemorate  the  destrac- 
tion  of  the  Bastile,  which  had  been  printed  in  half  the 
newspapers  in  the  kingdom,  was  made  the  pretence  of 
fining  Montgomery  £20  and  imprisoning  him  three 
months  in  the  Castle  of  York.  On  his  deliverance  from 
his  incarceration  he  resumed  his  editorial  labors,  and 
avoided  every  extreme  in  politics;  but  in  giving  a  nar- 
rative of  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  two 
men  killed  in  a  riot  in  the  streets  of  Sheffield  by  the 
military,  a  volunteer  officer,  who  was  also  a  magistrate, 
feeling  his  honor  wounded  by  the  statement,  presented 
him  for  libeL  The  result  was  another  fine  of  £80,  and 
imprisonment  for  six  months.  During  his  confinement, 
in  1796,  he  wrote  his  poems  entitled  Prison  Amuse- 
ments, He  now  became  a  regular  contributor  to  maga- 
zines, and,  despite  adverse  criticism  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  (Jan.  1807,  p.  847-855;  comp.  however,  July, 
1885,  p.  473),  established  his  right  to  rank  as  a  poet. 
(See  the  defence  by  Southey  in  [Lond.]  Qu,  Rev,  vi, 
405  sq.,  and  by  Wilson  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Sept, 
1881,  p.  476.)  In  1805  he  issued  The  Ocean;  in  1806, 
The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  and  other  Poems ;  and 
the  next  year  The  West  Indies— i\k\A  last  meeting  in  its 


various  editions  with  a  most  extraordiiiary  ptitnnage. 
lu  1813  appeared  The  World  before  the  Flood;  in  1819, 
Greenland;  and  in  1827  The  Pelican  Island,  the  moA 
original  and  powerful  of  all  Montgomery's  works.  He 
now  also  collected  two  volumes  of  bis  fdEetcbes  from  pe- 
riodicals, entitled  Prose  bg  a  Poet,  A  Poet's  Portfolio 
appeared  in  1885.  In  1880^1  he  deEvered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  poetry  and  general  literature,  which  were 
afterwards  published  in  one  volume.  His  f^plli^rtfif 
works  appeared  in  1851  (1  voL  8vo). 

But  it  is  with  the  poet  as  a  writer  of  Immia  and  sa- 
cred songs  that  we  have  noott  to  do,  as  it  is  by  these 
that  he  has  most  endeared  himself  to  his  age,  and  win 
be  longest  and  most  favorably  rememboed.  In  1822 
he  published  his  Songs  of  Zion,  being  Imitatioms  of 
Psalms,  This  work  consisted  of  sixty-^evcn  piece*, 
being  versions  of  fifty-nine  Psalma,  dosdy  as  wdl  as 
beautifully  rendered. '  In  1828  he  published  his  Ckn^ 
tian  Psalmist,  containing  108  original  hymns;  in  1858, 
Original  Hymns  for  Public,  Private,  and  Social  Devo- 
tion, Judged  by  the  use  made  of  these  hymns  by  the 
Christian  world,  Montgomery  takes  his  place  next  to 
WatU  and  Wesley,  in  company  with  Doddridge.  This 
place  we  think  he  has  well  earned.  What  Advent 
song  surpasses  for  oomprehensi\'ene8B,  appropriateness 
of  expression,  force,  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  this 
one  beginning  "Angels  from  the  realms  of  glory?" 
What  a  glorifying  of  God  and  his  work  fhnn  eternity  to 
eternity  is  found  in  this  hymn,  **  Songs  of  praise  the  an- 
gels sang!"  Will  the  time  ever  come  on  earth  when 
the  Church  will  not  respond  to  ^  Stand  up  and  bless  the 
Lord,  ye  people  of  his  choice?"  or  cease  to  look  for- 
ward with  anticipations  of  victory  in  the  "  Hark,  the 
song  of  jubilee?"  or  forbear  to  encourage  erne  anotba 
with  "Daughter  of  Zion,  from  the  dust?"  or  fail  to 
use  "Oh,  where  shall  rest  be  found?"  What  a  Fpirit  of 
Christian  love,  mingled  with  hope  drawn  from  t)^  deep- 
est truths  of  our  faith,  flows  through  the  invitation, 
"Come  to  Calvary's  holy  mountain ;" 'and  a  reaching 
out  of  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in  this,  ''Come  in, 
thou  blessed  of  the  Lord !" 

In  a  letter  written  in  1807  Montgomery  gives  as  the 
history  of  his  h3rmnological  efforts.  "  When  I  was  a 
boy,"  he  says,  "  I  wrote  a  great  many  hymns ;  indeed, 
the  first-fruits  of  my  mind  were  all  consecrated  to  Him 
who  never  despises  the  day  of  small  things,  even  in  tlw 
poorest  of  his  creatures.  But  as  I  grew  up,  and  my 
heart  degenerated,  I  directed  my  talents,  such  as  they 
were,  to  other  services;  and  seldom  indeed,  since  my 
fourteenth  year,  have  they  been  employed  in  the  de- 
lightful duties  of  the  sanctuary.  Many  consfuring  and 
adverse  circumstances  that  have  confounded,  afflicted, 
and  discouraged  my  mind,  have  also  compelled  me  to 
forbear  from  composing  hymns  of  prayer  and  praise,  be- 
cause I  found  that  I  could  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
such  divine  themes  with  that  humble  boldness,  that  ear- 
nest expectation  and  ardent  feeling  of  love  to  God  and 
truth  which  were  wont  to  inspire  me  when  I  was  an  un- 
comipted  boy,  full  of  tenderness  and  zeal  and  simplic- 
ity." We  have  indicated  here  the  main  ground  of  the 
excellence  and  usefulness  of  his  hymna.  They  are  the 
offspring  not  only  of  a  heart  naturally  sensitive  to  re- 
ligious themes,  but  of  a  deep,  rich,  and  varied  Cluii^ian 
experience.  They  were  lived  before  they  were  sung. 
From  the  experiences  of  the  Christian  life  came  thdr 
expression  in  Christian  song;  hence  they  are  applica- 
ble to  every  believer*s  feelings,  and  touch  unexpectedly 
the  most  secret  springs  of  joy  and  sorrow,  faith,  fear, 
hope,  love,  despondency,  and  triumph.  This  was  the 
reason  for  their  success  given  by  the  author  himself. 
When  advanced  in  life  and  seriously  ill,  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Holland, "  transcripts  of  his  orig- 
inal hymns  to  be  read  to  him.  Bat  as  the  po^  was 
much  affected,  the  doctor  was  about  to  desist,  when 
Montgomery  said,  *  Read  on ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  tod. 
The  words  recall  the  feelings  which  first  suggested  them, 
and  it  u  good  for  me  to  feel  affected  and  hamblcd  by 
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the  temiB  in  which  I  have  endeavored  to  provide  for  the 
expresaion  of  nmilar  religiotis  experience  in  others.  As 
all  nay  hymns  embody  some  portion  of  the  joys  or  sor- 
rows, the  hopes  and  fears  of  this  poor  heart,  so  I  cannot 
doubt  hot  that  they  will  be  found  an  acceptable  vehicle 
of  expression  of  the  experience  of  many  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  who  may  be  similarly  exercised  during  the 
pUgiimage  of  their  Christian  life.* " 

From  the  fact  that  he  was  a  la3rman  in  active  and 
laborious  business,  he  was  less  likely  than  some  of  his 
clerical  brothers  in  song  to  make  the  hymn  simply  a 
doctrine  in  rhyme.  While  evangelical  in  faith,  his 
bymns  are  always  far  more  than  doctrinal  statement  in 
verse.  The  rules  which  he  laid  down  in  the  **  Introduc- 
tory Sasay  "  to  bis  ChruHan  PtahnUt,  which  should  be 
adhered  to  in  writing  hymns,  he  has  seldom  failed  to 
regard.  **  There  should  be,**  he  says,  ^  unity,  gradation, 
and  mutoal  dependence  in  the  thoughts,  a  conscious 
progress,  and  at  the  end  a  sense  of  completeness,"  and 
he  insists  that  hymns  ought  to  be  easy  to  understand. 
It  may  be  said  of  his  hymns  without  exception  that 
there  is  nothing  in  them  to  offend  the  taste,  and  much 
to  gratify  it.  The  most  precious  truths  of  Scripture 
and  the  richest  experiences  of  the  Christian  find  in  them 
simple  but  poetic  expresuon ;  and  they  are  made  suita- 
ble for  the  use  of  cong^regations  by  a  poet  who  was  quite 
familiar  with  the  requirements  of  an  assembly  of  wor- 
shippers. As  expressive  of  how  important  Mr.  Mont^ 
gomery  deemed  his  last  work,  and  of  his  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  works  of  others,  may  be  quoted  part  of  the 
dosing  paragraph  of  his  preface.  He  sa3rs :  *^  Having 
on  three  former  occasions  expatiated  freely  on  hymnol- 
ogy  and  sacred  poesy,  I  will  close  this  egotistical  pre- 
amble to  the  most  serious  work  of  my  long  life  (now 
passing  fourscore  years)  with  a  brief  quotation  from  what 
may  be  esteemed  a  sainted  authority  on  such  a  subject. 
Bishop  Ken  somewhere  says,  beautifully,  humbly,  and 
poeti<^y: 

'And  should  the  well-meant  song  I  leave  behind 
With  Jesus'  lovers  some  acceptance  find, 
Twill  heighten  even  the  Joys  of  heaven  to  know 
That  in  my  verse  saints  slug  God's  praise  below.'" 

His  last  years  were  passed  in  ease  and  comfort,  he  en- 
joying, besides  the  fiiigal  earnings  of  an  industrious  life, 
ftooL  1835  a  pension  fsom  the  government  of  £150  per 
annum.  He  died  at  his  own  residence  near  Sheffield, 
April  30,  1854.  The  London  Athenaum,  shortly  after 
his  death,  thus  spoke  of  him:  "Montgomery  held  a 
place  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  public — universal  as 
well  as  sectarian — not  far  behind  Campbell,  by  the  side 
of  Lisle  Bowles  and  Milman,  and  before  such  lesser 
lights  as  Carrington  and  Crowe.  This  generation  knows 
1^0  than  its  predecessor  of  the  poems  of  James  Mont> 
gomery,  of  Sheffield.  Some  have  adopted  Pollok  as 
their  religious  poet  elect ;  others  have  taken  Keble  as 
their  bosom  friend.  But  the  author  of  *  The  West  In- 
dies,* *  The  World  before  the  Flood,'  and  *  Greenland,'  b 
still  not  forgotten,  in  spite  of  these  shifUngs  of  the 
shrine  at  which  religious  fashion  chooses  to  bum  its 
incense;  and  his  vogue  may  one  day  return — the  soon- 
er because  it  was  merited  by  the  genuine  gifts  of  the 
poet  as  well  as  by  the  eloquence  of  the  class-preacher." 
M^emoirs  of  (he  Ltfe  and  Writings  of  Jcmes  Montgom^ 
try  J  tciih  Extrada  from  his  Correspondence^  etc.,  were 
published  in  1855-6  (7  vols.  8vo)  by  two  of  his  friends, 
John  Holland  and  James  Everett.  An  abridgment  of 
these  Memoirs  was  published  by  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Knight 
at  Boston  in  1857  (12mo,  416  pages).  See  British  and 
For,  Ev,  Rev.  voL  xxii ;  xliii,  248 ;  [Lond.]  Qu,  Rev,  voL 
xi,  art.  ix;  North  Amer.  Rev,  (Oct.  1867)  p.  568;  Liv- 
i^ff  ^9^  ^^»  ^0 ;  ^^^  2^  1  Howitt,  Homes  andffaunfs 
of  British  Poets;  WHaon^  EssaySyCrit,  and  Imag,  {1856) 
ii,  238 ;  and  especially  the  excellent  article  in  Allibone*s 
Diet.  ofBriL  and  Amer.  Auth.  ii,  1845-47.     (S.  S.) 

Bffontgomexyy  Robert,  an  Anglican  clergyman, 
very  noted  especially  as  a  writer  of  sacred  poetry,  was 
bom  at  Bath,  England,  in  1807,  and  was  educated  at 
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Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  where  he  secured  his  AB.  in 
1838,  and  AM.  in  1838.  He  took  holy  orders  in  1835 ; 
became  curate  of  Whittington,  subsequently  (1886)  re- 
moved to  London  as  minister  of  Percy  Street  Episcopal 
Chapel ;  afterwards  went  to  Glasgow,  where  he  preached 
for  four  years,  but  returned  to  London,  and  resumed  func- 
tions at  Percy  Street  Chapel  in  1848,  and  there  preach- 
ed until  his  death,  December  8, 1855.  Montgomery's 
works  comprise  a  large  number  of  volumes  in  prose  and 
verse,  on  themes  more  or  less  sacred.  He  is  b^t  known 
by  his  poem  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity  (1828),  which 
has  passed  through  twenty -eight  editions,  and  The 
Christian  Life :  a  Manual  of  Sacred  Verse  (1848, 12mo ; 
6th  edition,  1853, 24mo).  The  former  of  these  provoked 
unusual  severity  of  criticism — even  lord  Macaulay  un- 
mercifully poured  his  invectives  against  it :  ^  His 
works  have  received  more  enthusiastic  praise,  and  have 
deserved  more  unmixed  contempt,  than  any  which,  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  have  appeared  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years. . . .  The  drcnlation  of  this 
writer's  poetry  has  been  greater  than  that  of  Southey's 
Roderick,  and  beyond  all  comparison  greater  than  that 
of  Cary's  Daxte,  or  of  the  best  works  of  Coleridge"  (Ma- 
caulay, Essays,  i,  267,  265-7,  269,  276).  Nevertheless, 
as  has  been  well  said,  the  book  must  have  pleased,  or 
people  would  not  have  bought  it  in  the  face  of  such  un- 
favorable comments.  It  must  be  stated  also  that  the 
work  on  its  appearance  met  with  the  high  commenda- 
tions of  those  illustrious  writers,  Southey,  Wilson,  Ali- 
son, and  Sharon  Turner.  Montgomery's  Christian  L\fe 
was  generally  commended ;  and  some  Anglican  writers 
were  most  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  The  Church  of 
England  Quarterly  (April  9, 1849,  No.  50,  p.  286)  pro- 
nounced it  **far  superior  to  anything  else  fit>m  the  au- 
thor ;  and,  of  all  the  uninsfared  collections  of  religious 
poetry  which  any  poet  has  ever  produced  in  any  Church 
or  age  or  country,  there  is  none  which,  in  our  opinion, 
can  venture  a  comparison  —  intellectual  or  poetical — 
with  Montgomery's  Christian  Life,"  A  writer  in  the 
Scottish  Magazine  goes  even  further :  **  To  eulogize  this 
divine  now  as  a  successful  Christian  poet  would  be  to 
offer  an  indignity  to  all  who  have  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  passing  in  the  literary  world.  His 
Omnipresence  long  ago  stamped  him  as  one  of  our  great- 
est poets.  .  .  .  We  must,  however,  express  our  honest 
conviction  that  the  present  volume  manifi»ts  higher 
and  more  intrinsic  beauties  and  excellences  than  any 
one  of  his  previous  poetic  works.  And  what  will  very 
much  enhuice  it  in  the  opinion  of  all  true  Churchmen 
b  the  fact  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  Church  volume — 
breathing  and  inculcating  her  scriptural  and  catholic 
verities,  exhibiting  her  in  the  thrilling  and  beautiful 
expression  of  a  fond  and  sacred  mother,  who  lovingly 
cares  and  unweariedly  provides  for  the  spiritual  wants 
and  comforts  of  her  children.  While  all  these  poems 
are  fraught  with  deep  truth  and  lofty  sentiments,  por- 
traying in  poetical  form  the  Church's  creed  and  char- 
acter, the  dudes  and  dangers,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
faults,  privileges,  and  final  destinies  of  a  believer  in  the 
religion  of  Christ, ...  we  must  declare  that  we  have  not 
read  anything  mote  beautiful  and  heavenly,  more  elo- 
quent and  paUietic,  than  the  poems  on  *  Baptism,'  *  Vis- 
itation of  the  Sick,'  *  Burial  of  the  Dead,'  *  Commina- 
tion,'  and  the  '  Eucharist.'  Nothing  like  this  volume 
has  appeared  since  the  *  Christian  Year,'  whether  we 
consider  its  style  and  tone,  its  sentiments,  the  variety 
of  its  metres,  or  the  harmony  of  its  verse.  It  is  a 
'Voice  of  the  Church,'  a  kind  of  second  *  Christian 
Tear.' "  A  list  of  all  his  works  is  given  by  Allibone  {Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Auth.  ii,  1848-9).  We  have  room 
Gtdy  for  mention  of  his  other  religious  works.  Of  those 
in  verse:  A  Universal  Prayer,  Death,  Heaven,  Hell 
(1828, 4to,  and  often) :— Satan :  or  Intellect  without  God 
(1880)  -.—The  Messiah  (1882)  i— Luther;  or  the  Ideal  of 
the  Reformation  (1842)  i—The  Sacred  Gift :  a  Series 
of  Meditations  upon  Scripture  Subjects  (1842): — The 
Sanctuary :  a  Companion  in  Verse  for  the  English  Pray- 
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er-book  (1865).  Of  tboae  in  pitMe:  The  Gospel  in  Ad^ 
octnce  of  the  Apt:  a  Uomiltffor  the  Times^  tcith  an  In^ 
troduclion  on  the  Spirit  o/the  Bible  and  the  Spirit  of 
the  Age  (Ist  ed.  1847 ;  Sd  ed.  revised  tnd  rearranged^ 
with  additional  matter,  etc^  1848,  and  often  sinoe) : — The 
Ideal  of  the  English  Church  (1845)  -.—Christ  ourAttm 
A  U  (1845) ;— Eight  Sermons:  being  Rejlective  Discourses 
on  some  Important  Texts  (1843, 8 vo)  :—The  Great  Saha^ 
tion,  and  our  Sin  in  Neglecting  it:  a  Religious  Euay^  in 
Three  Parts  {lS46)i-'The  Scottish  Church,  the  English 
Schismatics  (1846 ;  8d  ed.  with  documentary  evidence, 
1847, 12mo).  A  collected  edition  of  his  poetical  works 
(in  6  vols.  8vo)  was  published  in  1839-40,  and  his  Chris- 
tian  Poetry,  by  £d.  Farr,  in  1854  (12mo).  Selections 
from  them  were  also  made  under  the  title.  Religion  and 
Poetry,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Archer  Gumey 
(1847,  8vo) ;  and  Lyra  Christiana  (1851,  82mo).  See 
Fraser's  Magazine,  i,  95, 721 ;  iv,  672 ;  Westm.  Rev,  xii, 
855 ;  Lond,  Month,  Rev,  cxvii,  80 ;  cxxi,  818 ;  Blade- 
wood's  Magazine,  xxiii,  751-71 ;  xxvi,  241  sq.;  Lond, 
Gentleman's  Mag,  1856,  pt.  i,  818 ;  [Lond.]  Athenaeum, 
1882,  p.  848;  South,  Qu,  Rev,  ii,  290;  A^  Y,  Lit,  and  TheoL 
Review,  i,  688 ;  Breen,  Mod,  Eng,  Lit, :  its  Blemishes  and 
Defects  (1857),  p.  206 ;  Koeuen,  Voorlozistg  over  den  En- 
gelschen  Dichter  Rob,  Montgomery  (Amst.  1853, 8vo) ;  and 
the  excellent  and  very  full  article  in  Allibone's  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uth,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Montgomery,  'William  B.,  a  missionary  to  the 
Osage  Indians,  who  flourished  in  the  early  half  of  this 
century,  died  in  1834.  He  published  a  translation  into 
the  Osage  language  of  various  portions  of  Scripture. 

Month  (usually  191?n,  cho'desh,  t  e.  new  moon; 
later  also  yvy^t  ye'rach,  Chald.  T\'y^,  yerach' ;  Gr.  /i^v, 
etc).  The  terms  for  "  month**  and  **  moon"  have  the 
same  close  connection  in  the  Hebrew  language  as  in 
our  own  and  in  the  Indo-European  languages  generally ; 
we  need  only  instance  the  familiar  cases  of  the  Greek 
pifv  and  urivt],  and  the  Latin  mensis ;  the  German  mond 
and  monat ;  and  the  Sanscrit  masa,  which  answers  to 
both  month  and  moon.  The  Hebrew  chodesh  is  per- 
haps more  distinctive  than  the  corresponding  terms  in 
other  languages;  for  it  expresses  not  simply  the  idea  of 
a  lunation,  but  the  recurrence  of  a  period  commencing 
definitely  with  the  new  moon;  it  is  derived  from  the 
word  chaddsh,  "new,"  which  was  transferred  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  **  new  moon,**  and  in  the  second  instance 
to  the  **  month,**  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  more  fiUly  ex- 
pressed, d^pj  t5*lH,  "a  month  of  days'*  (Gen.  xxix, 
14;  Numb,  xi,  20,  21;  comp.  Deut  xxi,  13;  2  Kings 
XV,  13).  The  term  yerach  is  derived  from  yariach, 
'Hhe  moon;*'  it  occurs  occasionally  in  the  historical 
(Exod.  ii,  2;  1  Kings  vi,  37,  38;  viii,  2;  2  Kings  xv, 
13),  but  more  frequently  in  the  poetical  portions  of  the 
Bible. 

1.  The  most  important  point  in  connection  with  the 
month  of  the  Hebrews  is  its  length,  and  the  mode  by 
which  it  was  calculated.  The  diflSculties  attending  this 
inquiry  are  considerable,  in  consequence  of  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  daUu  Though  it  may  fairly  be  presumed 
from  the  terms  used  that  the  month  originally  corre- 
sponded to  a  lunation,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
mere  verbal  argument  to  prove  the  exact  length  of  the 
month  in  hist^irical  times.  The  word  appears  even  in 
the  earliest  times  to  have  passed  into  its  secondary 
sense,  as  describing  a  period  approaching  to  a  lunation ; 
for  in  Gen.  vii,  11 ;  viii,  4,  where  we  first  meet  with  it, 
equal  periods  of  30  days  are  described,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  17th  days  of  the  second  and  the  seventh 
months  being  equal  to  150  days  (Gen.  vii,  11 ;  viii,  3, 4). 
We  have  therefore  in  this  instance  an  approximation  to 
the  solar  month,  and  as,  in  addition  to  this,  an  indica- 
tion of  a  double  calculation  by  a  solar  and  a  lunar  year 
has  been  detected  in  a  subsequent  date  (for  from  viii, 
14,  compared  with  vii,  11,  we  find  that  the  total  duration 
of  the  flood  exceeded  the  year  by  eleven  days;  in  other 


words,  by  the  preciae  difllerence  between  the  lunar  year 
of  354  days  and  the  solar  one  of  865  days),  the  paau^ 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain critics,  who  have  endeavored  to  deduce  from  it  ar- 
guments prejudicial  to  the  originality  of  the  BiUe  nar- 
rative.   It  aas  been  urged  that  the  Hebrews  themselTCs 
knew  nothing  of  a  solar  month,  Uiat  they  must  have 
derived  their  knowledge  of  it  from  more  easteriy  na- 
tions (Ewald,  Jahrbuch^  1854,  p.  8),  and  conacqucmly 
that  the  materials  for  the  narrative  and  the  date  of  its 
composition  must  be  referred  to  the  period  when  dose 
intercourse  existed  between  the  Hebrewa  and  the  Baby- 
lonians (Von  Bohlen's  Introd,  to  Gen,  ii,  155  aq.).     It  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  discuss  in  detail  the  mrgumentB  en 
which  these  oonduaions  are  founded ;  we  sabmit  in  an- 
swer to  them  that  the  data  are  insufficient  to  form  any 
decided  opinion  at  all  on  the  matter,  and  that  a  more 
obvious  explanation  of  the  matter  is  to  be  found  in  tlw 
Egyptian  system  of  months.   To  prove  the  first  of  these 
points,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  state  the  varioDS 
calculations  founded  on  this  passage:  it  has  been  de- 
duced from  it  (1)  that  there  were  12  months  of  30 
days  each  [see  Chronoumst]  ;  (2)  that  there  were  12 
months  of  30  days,  with  5  intercalated  da3r8  at  the  end 
to  make  up  the  solar  year  (Ewald,  L  c.) ;  (3)  that  there 
were  7  months  of  30  days,  and  5  of  <tl  days  (Von  Boh- 
len) ;  (4)  that  there  were  5  months  of  80  days,  and  7  of 
29  days  (Knobel,  in  Gen,  viii,  1-3) ;  or,  lastly,  it  b  pos- 
sible to  cut  away  the  foundation  of  any  ^^i^^ii^tLw 
whatever  by  assuming  that  a  period  might  have  dapscd 
between  the  termination  of  the  150  days  and  the  17th 
day  of  the  7th  month  (Ideler,  ChronoL  i,  70).    <*  The 
year  being  lunar,  the  interval  is,  in  fact,  but  148  days; 
the  discrepancy,  however,  is  of  no  account"  (Browne, 
Ordo  Seedorum,  p.  326) :  both  extremes  are  induded,  as 
is  usual  in  Hebrew  computations.    See  Dkutge.    Bui, 
assuming  that  the  narrative  implies  equal  naonths  of  80 
days,  and  that  the  date  given  in  viii,  14  does  involve 
the  foct  of  a  double  calculation  by  a  solar  and  a  Itmar 
year,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  Babylonians  for  a 
solution  of  the  difficult}'.     The  month  of  30  days  was 
in  use  among  the  Egyptians  at  a  period  long  aoterior 
to  the  period  of  the  exodus,  and  formed  the  bans  of 
their  computation  either  by  an  unintercalaied  year  of 
860  days  or  an  intercalated  one  of  865  (Kawlinaon's  He^ 
rodotvs,  ii,  288-286).    Indeed,  the  Bible  itself  furaiaiics 
us  with  an  indication  of  a  double  year,  solar  and  lunar, 
in  that  it  assigns  the  regulation  of  its  length  indiffer- 
ently to  both  sun  and  moon  (Gen.  i,  14).    See  Ybab. 

From  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic  lav 
dovmward  the  month  appears  to  have  been  a  lunar  oat. 
The  cyde  of  religious  feasts,  commendng  with  the  Faai- 
over,  depended  not  simply  on  the  month,  but  oa  the 
moon  (Josephus,  Ant^iii,  10,  5);  the  14th  of  Abib  was 
coincident  with  the  full  moon  (Philo,  Fttf.  Mas„  iii,  p. 
686);  and  the  new  moons  themsdves  were  the  occa- 
sions of  regular  festivals  (NumU  x,  10;  xxviii,  11-14). 
The  statements  of  the  Talmudists  (Mishna,  Roeh  Had. 
i-iii)  are  decisive  as  to  the  practice  in  their  time,  and 
the  lunar  month  is  observed  by  the  modem  JewsL  The 
commencement  of  the  month  was  generally  decided  bv 
observation  of  the  new  moon,  which  may  be  detect^ 
about  forty  hours  after  the  period  of  its  conjunctioo 
with  the  sun :  in  the  later  times  of  Jewish  history  this 
was  effected  according  to  strict  rule,  the  appearance  of 
the  new  moon  being  reported  by  competent  witnesses 
to  the  local  authorities,  who  then  officially  annoonoed 
the  commencement  of  the  new  month  by  the  twice-re- 
peated word  "  Mekuddash,"  t  e.  consecrated  (see  Cod- 
worth*s  Intellectual  System,  ii,  Append,  p.  528).  Ac- 
cording to  the  rabbinical  rule,  however,  there  must  at 
all  times  have  been  a  little  uncertainty  beforehand  as 
to  the  exact  day  on  which  the  month  would  begin ;  for 
it  depended  not  only  on  the  appearance,  but  on  the  an- 
nouncement: if  the  important  word  Mekuddash  were  noL 
pronounced  until  after  dark,  the  following  day  was  the 
first  of  the  month ;  if  before  dark,  then  thct  day  (Resk 
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Ha$k,  iii,  1).  Bot  we  can  hardly  suppdae  that  aach  a  atrict 
rule  of  obaervation  prevailed  in  early  timea,  nor  waa  it 
in  any  way  neceaaary;  the  recurrence  of  the  new  moon 
can  be  predicted  with  considerable  accuracy  by  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  interval  that  would  elapae  eiUier  from  the 
last  new  moon,  from  the  full  moon  (which  can  be  de- 
tected by  a  practiced  eye),  or  from  the  disappearance  of 
the  waning  moon.  Hence  David  announces  definitely 
"•  ToHDorrow  is  the  new  moon,"  that  being  the  first  of 
the  month  (1  Sam.  xz,  5, 24, 27),  though  the  new  nK>on 
could  not  as  yet  have  been  observed,  and  atill  less  an- 
noonced.  Jahn  {A  rck,  iii,  8,  §  852)  regards  the  discrep- 
ancy of  the  dates  in  2  Kings  xxv,  27,  and  Jer.  Iii,  81,  as 
originating  in  the  different  modes  of  computing  by  as- 
tronomical calculation  and  by  observation.  It  is  more 
probable  that  it  arises  from  a  mistake  of  a  copyist,  sub- 
stituting ")  for  Si,  as  a  similar  discrepancy  exists  in  2 
Kings  xxv,  19  and  Jer.  Iii,  26,  without  admitting  a  simi- 
lar explanation.  The  length  of  the  mouth  by  obser- 
vatioQ  would  be  alternately  29  and  80  days;  nor  was 
it  allowed  by  the  Talmudists  that  a  month  should  fall 
short  of  the  former  or  exceed  the  latter  number,  what- 
ever might  be  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  months 
containing  only  29  days  were  termed  in  Talmudical 
language  chatSr  ("^On),  or  **  deficient,**  and  those  with 
30  mali  (»^?),  or  "fillL" 

The  usual  number  of  months  in  a  year  was  twelve,  as 
implied  in  1  Kings  iv,  7 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  1-15;  but  in- 
asmuch as  the  Hebrew  months  coincided,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  with  the  seasons,  it  follows  as*  a  matter 
of  course  that  an  additional  month  must  have  been  in- 
serted about  every  third  year,  which  would  bring  the 
number  up  to  thirteen.  No  notice,  however,  is  taken 
of  this  naonth  in  the  Bible.  We  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  intercalary  month  was  inserted  according  to 
any  exact  rule ;  it  was  sufficient  for  practical  purposes 
to  add  it  whenever  it  was  discovered  that  the  barley 
harvest  did  not  coincide  with  the  ordinary  return  of  the 
month  of  Abib.  In  the  modem  Jewish  calendar  the 
intercalary  month  is  introduced  seven  times  in  every 
19  years,  according  to  the  Metonic  cycle,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Jews  about  A.D.  860  (Prideaux's  Con- 
nection, i,  209,  note).  At  the  same  time  the  length  of 
the  synodical  month  was  fixed  by  R.  Hillel  at  29  days, 
12  hours,  44  minutes,  and  8|  seconds,  which  accords 
very  nearly  with  the  truth. 

2.  The  usual  method  of  designating  the  months  was 
by  their  numerical  order,  e.  g.  ''the  second  month" 
(Gen.  vii,  11),  ''the  fourth  month**  (2  Kings  xxv,  8); 
and  this  was  generally  retained  even  when  the  names 
were  given,  e.  g. "  in  the  month  Zif,  which  is  the  second 
month"  (1  Kings  vi,  1) ;  "  in  the  third  month,  that  is, 
the  month  Sivan**  (Esth.  viii,  9).  An  exception  occurs, 
however,  in  r^^ard  to  Abib  in  the  early  portion  of  the 
Bible  (Exod.  xiii,  4;  xxiii,  15;  Deut.  xvi,  1),  which  is 
alwa3r8  mentioned  by  name  alone,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
necessarily  coincident  with  a  certain  season,  while  the 
numerical  order  might  have  changed  from  year  to  year. 
We  doubt  indeed  whether  Abib  was  really  a  proper 
name.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  always  accompanied  by 
the  article,  **the  Abib,**  as  an  appellation  (=the  season 
of  the  new  ears  of  grain) ;  in  the  second  place,  it  ap- 
pears almost  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  super- 
seded by  Nisan  if  it  had  been  regarded  as  a  proper 
name,  considering  the  important  associations  connected 
with  it.  The  practice  of  the  vrriters  of  the  post-Baby- 
lonian period  in  this  respect  varied :  Ezra,  Esther,  and 
Zechariah  specify  both  the  names  and  the  numbered 
Older;  Nehemiah  only  the  former;  Daniel  and  Haggai 
only  the  latter.  The  names  of  the  months  belong  to 
two  distinct  periods:  in  the  first  place  we  have  those 
peculiar  to  the  period  of  Jewish  independence,  of  which 
four  only,  even  including  Abib,  which  we  hardly  regard 
as  a  proper  name,  are  mentioned,  viz. :  Abib,  in  which 
the  PSssover  fell  (Exod.  xiii,  4;  xxiii,  15;  xxxiv,  18; 
Deut.  xvi,  1),  and  which  was  established  as  the  first  | 


month  in  commemoration  of  the  exodus  (Exod.  xii,  2); 
Zif,  the  second  month  (1  Kings  vi,  1,  87);  Bui,  the 
eighth  (I  Kings  vi,  88) ;  and  Ethanim,  the  seventh  (1 
Kings  viii,  2) — the  three  latter  being  noticed  only  in 
connection  with  the  building  and  dedication  of  the  Tem- 
ple, so  that  we  might  almost  infer  that  their  use  was  re- 
stricted to  the  official  documents  of  the  day,  and  that 
they  never  attained  the  popular  use  which  the  later 
names  had.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  their 
having  been  superseded.  In  the  second  place  we  have 
the  names  which  prevailed  subsequently  to  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity ;  of  these  the  following  seven  appear  in 
the  Bible :  Nisan,  the  first,  in  which  the  Passover  was 
held  (Neh.  ii,  1 ;  Esth.  iii,  7) ;  Sivan,  the  third  (Esth. 
viii,  9 ;  Bar.  i,  8) ;  Elul,  the  sixth  (Neh.  vi,  15 ;  1  Mace 
xiv,  27) ;  Chisleu,  the  ninth  (Neh.  i,  1 ;  Zech.  vii,  1 ;  1 
Mace  i,  54) ;  Tebeth,  the  tenth  (Esth.  ii,  16) ;  Sebat, 
the  eleventh  (Zech.  i,  7 ;  1  Mace  xvi,  14) ;  and  Adar, 
the  twelfth  (Esth.  iii,  7 ;  viii,  12 ;  2  Mace,  xv,  36).  The 
names  of  the  remaining  five  occur  in  the  Talmud  and 
other  works;  they  were  lyar,  the  second  (Targum,  2 
Chron.  XXX,  2) ;  Tammus,  the  fourth  (Mishna,  Taan,  iv, 
5);  Ab,  the  fifth,  and  Tisri,  the  seventh  (Bosk  Hath, 
i,  8) ;  and  Marohesvan,  the  eighth  (7*aan.  i,  8 ;  Jose- 
phus,  ^  nt  i,  8, 8).  The  name  of  the  intercalary  month 
was  Veadar,  L  e.  the  additional  Adar,  because  placed  in 
the  calendar  after  Adar  and  before  Nisan.  The  opin- 
ion of  Ideler  {ChronoL  i,  589)  that  the  first  Adar  was 
r^^arded  as  the  intercalary  month,  because  the  feast  of 
Purim  was  held  in  Veadar  in  the  intercalary  year,  has 
little  foundation. 

The  first  of  these  series  of  names  is  of  Hebrew  origin, 
and  has  reference  to  the  characteristics  of  the  seasons — 
a  circumstance  which  clearly  shows  that  the  months 
returned  at  the  same  period  of  the  year ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  Jewish  year  was  a  solar  one.  Thus  Abib 
(3^^K)  was  the  month  of  "ears  of  com,**  Zif  the  month 
of  "blossom**  (It  or  l"^!,  or,  more  fully,  as  in  the  Tar- 
gum, K^31t3  1'^T,  "the  bloom  of  flowers;**  another  ex- 
planation is  given  in  Bawlinson*s  fferodotus,  i,  622 ;  viz. 
that  Ziv  is  the  same  as  the  Assjrrian  Giv,  "bidl,**  and 
answers  to  the  zodiacal  sign  of  Taurus),  and  Bui  the 
month  of  "  rain**  (^^2 ;  the  name  occurs  in  a  recently 
discovered  Phoenician  inscription  [Ewald,  Jahrb,  1856, 
p.  185].  A  cognate  term,  ^^Sip,  is  used  for  the  "  del- 
uge** [Gkn.  vi,  17,  etc.] ;  but  there  b  no  ground  for  the 
inference  drawn  by  Von  Bohlen  [Inirod,  to  Gen,  ii,  156] 
that  there  is  any  allusion  to  the  month  Bui).  With 
r^^ard  to  Ethanim  there  may  be  some  doubt,  as  the 
usual  explanation,  "  the  month  of  violent  or,  rather,  «n- 
ceuaM  rain,**  is  decidedly  inappropriate  to  the  seventh 
month.    Thenius,  on  1  Kings  viii,  2,  suggests  that  the 

true  name  was  D*^9nK,  as  in  the  Sept.  'A^avifi,  and 
that  its  meaning  was  the  "  month  of  gifts,**  L  e.  of  fruit, 
from  nSPI, "  to  give.**  There  is  the  same  peculiarity  in 
this  as  in  Abib,  viz.  the  addition  of  the  definite  article 
(D^dn^Kh).  In  the  second  series,  both  the  origin  and 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  are  controverted.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Talmudists  that  the  names  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Jews  who  returned  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity  (Jerusalem  Talmud,  Jio$h  Hath,  i,  1),  and 
they  are  certainly  used  exclusively  by  writers  of  the 
post-Babylonian  period  (see  Benfey  and  Stem,  Monatt" 
namen  dmger  aUer  Vdlker^  Berlin,  1886).  It  was  there- 
fore perhaps  natural  to  seek  for  their  origin  in  the  Per- 
sian language,  and  this  was  done  some  years  since  by 
Benfey  {Monattnamen')  in  a  manner  more  ingenious 
than  satisfactory.  The  view,  though  accepted  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  Gesenius  in  his  Thetaurut,  has  since  been 
abandoned,  both  on  philological  grounds  and  because  it 
meets  with  no  confirmation  from  the  monumental  docu- 
ments of  ancient  Persia.  The  names  of  the  months,  as 
read  on  the  Behistun  inscriptions,  Garmapada,  Baga- 
yadith,  Atriyata^  etc.,  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  He- 
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brew  names  (Rawlinaon's  fferodotue,  ii,  598-6).  The 
names  are  probably  borrowed  from  the  Syrians,  in  whose 
regular  calendar  we  find  names  answering  to  Tisri,  Se- 
bat,  Adar,  Nisan,  lyar,  Tammos,  Ab,  and  Elul  (Ideler, 
ChronoL  i,  480).  The  names  of  the  Syrian  months  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  many  instances  of  hccU  use :  for 
instance,  the  calendar  of  Ueliopolis  contains  the  names 
of  Ag  and  Gelon  (Ideler,  i,  440),  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  regular  Syrian  calendar,  while  that  of  Pdmyra, 
again,  contains  names  unknown  to  either.  Chisleu  and 
Tebeth  appear  on  the  Palmyreoe  inscripUoos  (Gesenios, 
Thetaur,  p.  702,  648).  The  resemblance  in  sound  be- 
tween Tebeth  and  the  Egyptian  Tobi,  as  well  as  its 
correspondence  in  the  order  of  the  months,  was  noticed 
by  Jerome  {ad  Ezek,  xxxix,  1).  Sivan  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Ass^nrians,  who  appear  to  have  had  a 
month  so  named,  sacred  to  Sin  or  the  moon  (Rawlinson, 
i,  615).  Marchesvan,  coinciding  as  it  did  with  the 
rainy  season  in  Palestine,  was  probably  a  purely  He- 
brew term.  Yon  Bohlen  connects  it  with  the  root  rd- 
chdsh  (Cn^),  "to  boU  over"  (Introd,  to  Gm,  ii,  157). 
The  modem  Jews  consider  it  a  compound  word,  moTf 
'^drop,'*  and  Cheskvem,  the  former  betokening  that  it 
was  wet,  and  the  latter  being  the  proper  name  of  the 
month  (De  Sola*s  MUhna,  p.  168,  note).  With  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  S3rrian  names  we  can  only  con- 
jecture from  the  case  of  Tammuz,  which  undoubtedly 
refers  to  the  festival  of  the  deity  of  that  name  men- 
tioned in  Ezek.  viii,  14,  that  some  of  them  may  have 
been  derived  fW>m  the  names  of  deities.  We  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  similarity  between  Elul  and  the  Arabic  name 
of  Venus  Urania,  AUl-at  (Herod,  ui,  8) ;  and  again  be- 
tween Adar,  the  Egyptian  Athor,  and  the  Syrian  Atar- 
gatis.  Hebrew  roots  are  suggested  by  Gesenius  for 
others,  but  without  much  confidence.  The  Hebrew 
forms  of  the  names  are:  ItJ"'?,  tjK,  -y^p,  T^ttF),  SK, 

bsibN,  i-i^n,  Ui?n7»,  *(??*,  nna,  aad,  n^  and 
■in«i. 

T   Tl 

Subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the  Syro-Mace- 
donian  empire,  the  use  of  the  Macedonian  calendar  was 
gradually  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  literature  or  inter- 
communication with  other  countries.  Josephus,  for  in- 
stance, constantly  uses  the  Macedonian  months,  even 
where  he  gives  the  Hebrew  names  (e.  g.  in  ^nf.  i,  8, 8, 
he  identifies  Marchesvan  with  Dins,  and  Nisan  with 
Xanthicus,  and  in  vii,  7,  6,  Chisleu  with  Appelliens). 
The  only  instance  in  which  the  Macedonian  names  ap- 
pear in  the  Bible  is  in  2  Mace,  xi,  80,  88,  88,  where  we 
have  notice  of  Xanthicus  in  combination  with  another 
named  Diosoorinthius  (ver.  21),  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  Macedonian  calendar.  Various  explanations  have 
been  offered  with  respect  to  the  latter.  Any  attempt  to 
connect  it  with  the  Macedonian  Dins  fails  on  account 
of  the  interval  being  too  long  to  suit  the  narrative,  Dius 
being  the  first  and  Xanthicus  the  sixth  month.  The 
opinion  of  Scaliger  {Emend,  Temp,  ii,  94)  that  it  was 
the  Macedonian  intercalary  month  rests  on  no  founda- 
tion whatever,  and  Ideler's  assumption  that  that  inter- 
calary month  preceded  Xanthicus  must  be  rejected 
along  with  it  {Chronol.  L  899).  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  author  of  2  Mace,  or  a  copyist  was  familiar 
with  the  Cretan  calendar,  which  contained  a  month 
named  Dioscurus,  holding  the  same  place  in  the  calen- 
dar as  the  Macedonian  Dystrus  (Ideler,  i,  426),  L  e.  im- 
mediately before  Xanthicus,  and  that  he  substituted 
one  for  the  other.  This  view  derives  some  confirmation 
from  the  Vulgate  rendering,  Diotcorus,  We  have  fur- 
ther to  notice  the  reference  to  the  Egyptian  calendar  in 
8  Mace  vi,  88,  Pachon  and  Epiphi  in  that  passage  an- 
swering to  P^hons  and  Epep,  the  ninth  and  eleventh 
months  (Wilkinson,  i4fic.  Eff^,  i,  14,  2d  ser.). 

8.  The  identification  of  the  Jewish  months  with  our 
own  cannot  be  effected  with  precision  on  account  of  the 
variations  that  must  inevitably  exist  between  the  lunar 
'uid  the  solar  month,  each  of  the  former  ranging  over 


portions  of  two  of  the  latter.  It  most  therefore  be 
derstood  that  the  following  remarks  apply  to  tlie  gen- 
eral identity  on  an  average  of  years.  Aa  the  Jews  sdE 
retain  the  names  Nisan,  etc,  it  may  appear  at  first  sight 
needless  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  a  modeiB 
almanac,  and  this  would  have  been  the  ease  if  it  woe 
not  evident  that  the  modem  Nisan  does  not  oorrespond 
to  the  ancient  one. — Smith.  We  are  indebted  to  J.  D. 
Michaelis  for  discovering  the  trae  state  of  thb  esse, 
after  the  rablmiical  writers  had  so  imiversalhr  estab- 
lisbed  an  erroneous  opinion  that  it  has  not  even  yet  dis- 
appeared finom  our  popular  books.  His  disBertataon, 
"  De  Mensibus  Hebneoram"  (in  his  Commmtatiomn per 
amoi  1768-68  ofdata  [Bremen,  1769],  p.  16;  translated 
by  W.  Bowyer,  Lond.  1773;  also  in  the  Criiica  BtbUea 
[London,  1827],  iii,  824-840),  proceeds  on  the  foUowini; 
chief  arguments :  First,  that  if  the  first  month  began  with 
the  new  moon  of  J/orcA,  as  was  commonly  asserted,  the 
climate  of  Palestine  would  not  in  that  month  permit  the 
oblation  of  the  sheaf  of  barley,  which  is  ord^ed  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Paschal  Feast  (Lev.  xxiii,  10);  nor 
could  the  harvest  be  finished  before  the  Feast  of  Weeks, 
which  would  then  fall  in  May ;  nor  could  the  Feast  of 
Tabemades,  which  was  after  the  gathering  of  all  fhiita, 
accord  with  the  month  of  September,  because  all  these 
feasts  depend  on  certain  stages  in  the  agricultural  resr, 
which,  as  he  shows  from  the  observati<Mis  of  trareDen, 
solely  coincide  with  the  states  of  vegetation  which  are 
found,  in  that  climate,  in  the  months  of  Apnl^  June, 
and  October.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  later  ac- 
counts ;  fdr  the  bariey  harvest  does  not  take  place  even 
in  the  warm  district  about  Jericho  till  the  middle  of 
April,  and  in  the  upland  districts  not  before  the  end  of 
that  month  (Robinson*s  Re»eardte$j  i,  551 ;  iii,  102, 145). 
Secondly,  that  the  Syrian  calendar,  which  has  essen- 
tially the  same  names  for  the  months,  makes  its  Nisan 
absolutely  parallel  with  our  April.  Lastly,  that  Jose- 
phus {Ant,  ii,  14, 6)  synchronizes  Nisan  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Pharmuth,  which  commenced  on  the  27th  of  March 
(Wilkinson,  t  c),  and  with  the  Macedonian  Xanthicus, 
which  answers  generally  to  the  eariy  part  of  April, 
though  considerable  variation  occurs  in  the  local  calen- 
(lars  as  to  its  place  (comp.  Ideler,  i,  485,  442).  He  fur- 
ther informs  us  (iii,  10,  5)  that  the  Passover  took  place 
when  the  sun  was  in  Aries,  which  it  does  not  enter  un- 
til near  the  end  of  March.  Michaelis  concludes  that 
the  later  Jews  fell  into  this  departure  from  their  andent 
order  either  through  some  mistake  in  the  intercalatico, 
or  because  they  wished  to  imitate  the  Romans,  whose 
year  began  in  March.  Ideler  says, "  So  much  is  oertazn, 
that  in  the  time  of  Moses  the  month  of  ears  cannot 
have  commenced  before  the  first  days  of  our  April 
which  was  then  the  period  of  the  vernal  equinox"  {Hmd' 
hw^  der  Chronohgiej  i,  490).  As  Nisan,  then,  began 
with  the  new  moon  of  April,  we  have  a  scale  for  fixing 
the  commencement  of  all  the  other  months  with  refer- 
ence to  our  calendar;  and  we  must  accordingly  date 
their  commencement  one  whole  month  later  than  is 
commonly  done:  allowing,  of  course,  for  the  circum- 
stance that^  as  the  new  moon  varies  in  its  place  in  oor 
solar  months,  the  Jewish  months  will  almost  invariaUr 
consist  of  portions  of  two  of  ours.  For  the  details  of 
each  month,  see  Calendar,  Jewish.  See,  in  addition 
to  the  treatises  above  noticed,  Langenberg,  De  metut  ve- 
terttm  Hebneorum  lunari  (Jen.  1718).     Compare  Chbo- 

NOtOOY, 

Monthly  Meeting.    See  Meeting^ 

Montholon,  Jean  de,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  wa^ 
bom  at  Autun  near  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  At 
an  eariy  age  he  received  the  degree  of  doctcnr  of  laws, 
and  was  registered  among  the  regular  canons  of  St,  Vic- 
tor, at  Paris.  Hw  theological  learning  and  his  superior 
attainments  in  jurisprudence  rapidly  advanced  his  nasM 
among  his  fellows,  and  he  was  finally  promoted  to  the 
cardinalship  by  pope  Clement  Vll.  Montholon  died  in 
Paris  in  1528.    His  works  are :  ProwtptttariMm  sen  Br^ 
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viariHm  Juris  ditmi  d  tUrkuque  kumam  (Puis,  1520| 
2  vols,  foL)  :—De  taaramado  altaru  (ibid.  1517,  8to). — 
Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  GMrtUef  xxzvi,  292. 

Month's  Mind  is  the  name  by  which  is  desig- 
nated an  office  peifonned  for  the  period  of  one  month, 
in  the  Romish  Cborch,  for  her  dead.  ''Mind"  in  that 
case  is  used  in  its  old  sense  of  memory ^  as  in  the  phrases 
**  to  call  to  mind,"  **  time  out  of  mind." 

Monthyon  (or  Montyon),  Antoike  Jean  Bap- 
tists Robert  Acoet,  a  French  baron,  celebrated  for 
his  great  philanthropic  labors  and  munificent  endow- 
ments of  humanitarian  institutions,  was  bom  at  Paris 
Dec  23  or  26, 1733.  He  was  successively  intendant  of 
the  provinces  of  Provence,  Auvergne,  and  Aunis ;  and, 
as  a  member  of  the  royal  council,  opposed  the  unlawful 
proceedings  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  Lachalotais,  and 
protested  against  the  dissolution  of  ancient  parliaments 
decreed  by  chancellor  Maupeon.  In  consequence  of  this 
latter  act  he  was  deprived  of  his  office.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI  he  was  appointed  councillor  of 
state ;  became,  in  1780,  chancellor  of  the  count  d'Artois 
(afterwards  Charles  X) ;  emigrated  to  England  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  did  not  re- 
turn to  France  until  the  second  restoration.  He  pos- 
sessed a  princely  fortune,  and  devoted  the  larger  por- 
tion not  only  of  his  income,  but  also  of  his  capital,  to 
philanthropic  purposes.  He  generously  assisted  hb  ex- 
iled countrymen,  and  bequeathed  to  French  hospitals 
over  3,000,000  francs.  As  early  as  1782  he  had  founded 
a  prize  for  virtue,  and  several  other  prizes,  to  be  award- 
ed by  the  French  Academy  and  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. These  having  been  suppressed  by  order  of  the 
Convention,  were  renewed  by  the  donor  on  his  return 
to  France  in  1816,  and  afterwards  increased.  Every 
year  the  French  Academy  distributes  two  Monthyon 
prizes  of  10,000  francs  each :  one  to  the  poor  person  who 
has  performed  the  most  meritorious  d^  of  \^ue,  the 
<^her  to  the  author  of  the  work  which  has  been  judged 
the  most  useful  for  the  improvement  of  public  morals. 
Two  others,  of  equal  amount,  are  awarded  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences :  one  to  him  who  shall  have  found  dur- 
ing the  year  some  means  of  improvement  of  the  medi- 
cal and  surgical  art,  the  other  to  him  who  shall  have 
discovered  the  means  of  rendering  some  mechanical 
art  less  unhealthy.  Monthyon  died  in  1820. — Hoefer, 
Now,  Biog,  GStUrale,  s.  v. ;  Biographie  UniotrseUe^  s.  v. 

Monti,  Filippo  Maria,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
bom  March  23, 1675,  at  Bologna,  of  an  illustrious  and 
noble  family;  studied  at  the  high  school  of  his  native 
place;  then  went  to  Rome,  where  by  his  superior  talent 
and  acquisitions  he  quickly  rose  to  eminent  favor  with 
popes  Clement  XI  and  XIL  In  1743  Benedict  XIY  cre- 
ated Monti  a  cardinaL  He  died  Jan.  17, 1754,  at  Rome. 
His  library  of  over  12,000  volumes  was  given,  by  his  re- 
quest, to  the  library  of  his  native  place ;  also  other  val- 
uable treasures,  among  them  a  fine  collection  of  paint- 
ingSi  He  wrote :  Roma  tutrice  deUe  belle  arti,  tatltura 
ed  arckilettura : — Prose  degli  Arcadi: — Ehgia  oanU' 
noHum  jnetcUe,  doctrina,  l^alionSnu  ac  rebus  pro  Eo- 
cksia  gesHs  Ulustrium  a  pont\ficatu  AUxandri  III  ad 
Benedictum  XIII  (Rome,  1751,  4to).— Hoefer,  Now, 
Biog,  Ginerale,  xxxvi,  296. 

Monti,Vino6nzo,  a  noted  Italian  eedesiastic,  who 
wrote  poetiy  of  a  superior  order,  and  only  used  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Church  as  a  general  passp<fft  into  society, 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ferraia  (bom  in  1758),  and  studied  in 
the  university  of  that  pUoe.  He  was  made  abb^  in 
1776,  and  be<Mune  secretary  to  the  pope*s  nephew.  He 
loon  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Roman  celebrities,  and 
was  generally  noticed  by  prelates  and  cardinals  as  a  fit 
•object  for  promotion  in  the  Church.  He  was  especially 
popular  when,  in  1792,  he  wrote  a  poem  commemorate 
iog  the  efforts  of  Pius  II  against  the  Austrian  court, 
which  then,  in  the  person  of  Joseph  II,  was  fast  breaking 
away  from  the  papacy.    The  poem  which  Monti  wrote 


on  this  oocanon  of  Pius's  visit  to  Vienna  is  entitled  // 
PeUegrmo  Apostolico,    He  died  at  Milan,  October,  1828. 

Montignot,  Henri,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  bora 
about  1715,  at  Nancy.  He  was  a  doctor  of  theology, 
canon  of  the  cathedral,  and  member  of  the  academy  in 
his  native  place,  where  he  died  about  the  close  of  the 
18th  century.  He  wrote :  Remarques  tkeologiques  et  cri- 
tiques sur  VHistoire  du  Peuple  de  Dieu  du  P,  Berruyer 
(1755, 12mo) : — DicHormaire  diplomatique  ou  Etymologic 
des  termes  de  la  basse  Laiimti  pour  servir  a  Vinfelligence 
des  arckiveSf  des  chartes,  etc  (Nancy,  1787, 8vo) : — Rijiex- 
ions  sur  Us  immunities  eccUsicutiques  (Paris,  1788, 8vo) : 
— ittat  des  Etoiles  fixes  au  second  sikdepar  CL  Ptolemie, 
compari  a  la  position  des  mimes  itoiles  en  1786,  avec  k 
texte  Grec  et  la  traduction  Franfoise  (Nancy,  1786 ;  Stras- 
burg,  1787,  4to). — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeniraU,  xxxvi, 
303. 

Montigny,  Jeah  db,  a  French  prelate  of  some 
note,  was  bora  in  Bretagne  in  1637,  of  parents  highly 
esteemed  in  the  best  social  circles  of  France ;  and  thus, 
surrounded  with  superior  advantages,  was  especially  fit- 
ted for  the  highest  literary  culture.  He  entered  the 
ecclesiastic  life,  and  soon  attained  to  eminence.  In  1670 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Leon,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
admitted  to  memb^hip  in  the  French  Academy.  He 
died  Sept  28, 1671,  at  Yitr^  He  wrote :  Lettre  a  Eraste 
pour  rqxmse  a  son  libelle  centre  La  PuceUe  de  Chapdain 
(Paris,  1656, 4to)  i^Oraison/unibre  d'Arnie  d'Autridu 
(Rennes,  1666,  4to) : — Lettre  oontenant  le  voyage  de  la 
cour  en  1660 ;  dans  le  Recueil  de  quelques  pikces  nouvelles 
et  gaktntes, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirakj  xxxvi,  804. 

Montjoy  is  the  name  given  to  mounds  serving  to 
direct  the  travellers  on  a  highway,  probably  often  orig- 
inally tumuli,  or  funeral-mounds  of  an  elder  people — 
heaps  of  stones,  overgrown  with  grass,  which  have  been 
piled  over  a  dead  chieftain.  They  oflen  were  crowned 
with  a  cross.  Montjoie  St.  Denis  was  the  French  war- 
cry ;  Montjoie  St.  Andrew,  that  of  Burgundy ;  Montjoie 
Notre  Dame,  of  the  dukes  of  Bourbon ;  and  Montjoie  St. 
George,  of  England.    See  Walcott,  8acr,  A  rchcsoL  s.  v. 

Montlaur,  Jeah  db,  a  French  prelate,  was  bora 
near  Montpellier  about  1120 ;  entered  the  ecclesiastical 
life  while  yet  quite  a  youth,  and  rapidly  advanced  to 
positions  of  prominence  and  responsibility.  In  1158  he 
was  made  bishop,  and  everywhere  gained  friends  by  his 
generous  and  open-hearted  life.  He  was  particularly 
devoted  to  hb  diocesan  work,  and  built  up  the  people  in 
holy  and  consistent  living.  He  died  Feb.  24, 1190,  in 
his  native  place,  with  whose  history  his  whole  life  was 
interwoven.  His  works  remain  in  MS.  See  llistoire 
Utiiraire  de  la  France^  voL  xiv,  s.  v. ;  Gallia  Christiana, 
voL  VL — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  xxxvi,  311. 

Montluo,  Blaise  de,  a  French  marshal,  noted  for 
his  craelty  towards  Protestants ;  one  of  the  **  two  per- 
sonages who  obtained  by  their  enormities  a  notoriety  so 
hideous  that  the  history  of  cruelty  would  be  imperfect  if 
they  were  passed  over  in  silence"  (Smedley,  i,  211).  He 
was  a  brother  to  the  succeeding,  and  was  bora  in  Gasco- 
ny  in  1501.  When  only  a  youth  of  twenty,  he  entered 
noilitary  life,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  bra- 
very as  well  as  his  brutality.  He  was  universally  severe 
with  his  enemies,  and  would  give  no  quarter.  In  the 
contest  with  the  Hognenots,  he  advised  their  absolute 
extermination,  and  actually  wrote  a  memoir  (in  1562) 
showing  how  easily  it  might  be  done  (see  Mhnoires  de 
Condi,  iii,  184  sq.).  Placed  in  charge  of  his  native 
province,  he  used  his  unlimited  power  to  destroy  every 
one  who  appeared  to  be  tainted  with  the  heresy,  and 
instituted  a  strict  inquisition  ''into  the  strange  names 
of  overseers,  deacons,  consistories,  synods,  and  confer- 
ences," ''food  of  which  kind,"  he  adds, "  never  yet  had 
furnished  me  with  a  breakfast"  {Comment,  liU  v,  tom.  ii, 
p.  3).  The  number  of  persons  who  fell  victims  to  his 
rage  is  legion,  and  he  appears  to  us  in  the  role  of  a 
modera  Nero.  We  have  not  room  to  enter  here  into 
detail,  but  refer  to  Smedley  {HisL  of  the  Rrf,  Religion  in 
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Francff  i,  21 1  sq. ;  ii,  26)^  Montluc  fought  also  against 
the  iroperialiBta,  oomroaiuled  by  Charles  V,  and  assisted 
at  the  siege  of  La  Rochellc  and  Calais.  For  bis  services 
against  the  Protestants  he  was  in  1573  made  **  mar- 
shal** by  Henry  IIL  Montluc  died  in  1577,  leaving  the 
Memoires  of  his  military  life  (1592)|  which  are  not  an 
honor  to  any  man's  memory  nor  to  any  man's  coun- 
try. See  Brantome,  Via  de$  Hommei  iibutrts  Franfcat ; 
M^eray,  A  hrigi  de  Vhiitoire  de  France ;  Sainte-Beuve, 
m  the  Mamteur  (Paris),  Oct.  1854 ;  Browning,  Uitt.  qf 
^AeiTM^tfoioto,  1,118, 136, 280;  ii,4.     (J.U.W.) 

Montlno,  Jean  de,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a 
distinguished  French  prelate,  noted  both  for  his  attain- 
ments in  ecclesiastical  and  political  life,  was  bom  about 
1508.  He  entered  in  boyhood  days  the  Dominican  Or- 
der of  Gray  Friars,  and  soon  made  himself  the  favorite 
of  his  associates.  The  outer  world  also  took  a  liking 
to  him,  and  even  at  court  he  had  many  friends.  Fran- 
cis I  reposed  much  confidence  in  him,  and  he  was  in- 
trusted with  diplomatic  missions.  He  was  successful 
especially  in  efforts  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  his  native  country  and  the  Ottoman 
power,  concluding  for  Francis  an  advantageous  peace 
with  Soliman.  In  1558  he  was  made  bishop  of  Valence 
and  of  Die,  and  gained  great  popularity  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  He  was  not  unfrequently  invited  to  preach 
at  court  during  the  rule  of  Catharine  de  Medici.  How- 
ever, after  the  Conference  of  Poiasy  (1561),  Montluc 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute  at  court,  for  he  was 
believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  bishops  whom  Beza's 
argument  had  **  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Protestant** 
(Browning,  HugnenoiM^  i,  108) ;  and  two  yean  later  he 
was  one  of  the  prelates  excommunicated  by  pope  Pius 
lY  (Browning,  i,  180).  Montluc  was  finally  restored  to 
bis  former  influence  and  position  by  the  French  Parlia- 
ment; but  he  never  thereafter  exerted  himself  much  in 
ecclesiastical  labors,  and  because  of  his  shrewdness,  wis- 
dom, and  learning,  he  was  selected  by  the  government  of 
his  country  for  several  diplomatic  missions,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  to  Poland  (in  1572),  where  he 
zealously  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  crown  for  the 
duke  of  Anjou.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  Mont- 
luc's  conduct  in  this  afbir  was  anything  but  honorable 
and  manly.  He  persuaded  the  Poles  to  believe  that 
the  duke  had  had  no  part  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. On  his  return  to  France  he  lived  at  Tou- 
louse, where  he  died  April  13, 1579.  His  theological 
writings  are :  Dtux  wstructions  et  deux  ipistres  au  dergi 
et  peuple  de  Valence  (Avignon,  1557,  8vo) : — Cleri  Va- 
lentil  et  Dienn*  Reformatio  (Paris,  1557,  8vo)  : — Recueil 
des  lieux  de  Pj^criture  tervant  a  dioouvrir  leafavtet  con- 
tre  les  dix  commandemanti  dela  lot  (ibid.  1559,  8vo) : — 
Sermons  (ibid.  1559,  8vo) : — Familiere  Explication  des 
articles  de  lafoi  (ibid.  1561,  8vo) : — Sermons  sur  les  ar- 
ticles de  lafoi  et  de  VOraison  dominicale  (ibid.  1561, 
8vo).  See  De  Thou,  Hist,  sui  temporis ;  Sismondi,  Hist, 
des  FranfaiSf  chap,  xvii,  xviii,  xix ;  Smedley,  ffist^  of 
the  Ref  Religion  in  France^  i,  122  sq.,  189 ;  ii,  82 ;  De 
Felice,  History  of  the  Protestants  of  France^  p.  142  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

Montmignon,  Jeam  Baptists,  a  French  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Lucy  in  1787,  prepared  in  his  studies 
for  holy  orders,  and  finally  became  successively  secre- 
tary of  the  bishopric  of  Soissons,  canon,  vicar,  grand- 
vicar,  and  archdeacon.  In  1786  he  accepted  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Journal  EccUsiastique ;  but  as  eariy  as  Jan- 
uary, 1788,  abandoned  this  work,  and  took  part  in  the 
publications  which  were  preparing  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  under  the  bishop  of  Soissons.  Obliged 
to  quit  France  in  1793,  he  went  to  Belgium,  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  government  of  the  Directory 
made  his  retum  possible.  He  was  then  nominated 
grand-vicar  of  Poitiers;  in  1811  was  made  canon  of  the 
metropolis,  and  then  grand-vicar  of  this  diocese.  He 
was  also  made  censor  of  all  ecclesiastical  publications 
at  Paris.    He  died  at  Paris  Feb.  21, 1824.    He  wrote : 


Crime  cTttpostasie ;  lettre  (Fun  reHgieux  a  im  de  ses 
(1790,  8vo) :  —  Vie  idijiante  de  Benoit^oeepk  Aa&rv, 
mort  a  Rome,  en  odeur  de  Saintite,  It  16  AttU,  1783, 

composie  par  ordre  du  SaitU'Siege,  etc^par  M,  M 

{Marconi),  lecteur  du  college  Romam,  oot^eesenr  db  ser> 
viteur  de  JJieu ;  trcuktit  de  fltalien  (Paris,  1784, 12mo) : 
—  Priservaiwt  contre  le  fanatieme,  au  les  mmweaux 
milUnaires  rappelss  aux  prindpes  fondamesstemx  de  U 
foi  Caikolique  (Paris,  1806,  8vo)  ^r-Kxpoekion  des  pre- 
dictions et  des  promisses  faites  a  VtgUsCj  pour  les  der- 
niers  temps  de  la  Gentiliti  (1806,  2  vols.  12mo)  :-^Ckoix 
de  Lettres  Mifiantes,  icrites  des  missions  Hrangires,  etc 
(1808,8  voU12mo)  i^De  la  Regie  de  ririt^  et  des  Caums 
du  fanatisme  (1808,  8vo).— Hoefer,  Nour.  Bwg.  Gem- 
rale,  xxxvi,  334. 

Montmorenoy  b  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest 
noble  families  of  France,  which  figures  both  in  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  though  oftentimes  iu  celeb- 
rity was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  all  hnmanitariaii 
principles.  The  name  of  the  family  was  derived  from 
the  village  in  which  its  several  members  lived,  and 
dates  from  the  10th  century.  Oftentimes  the  house  of 
Montmorency  has  been  styled  ''the  first  barons  of 
France,**  and  in  recognition  of  their  services  to  Roman- 
ism, "  the  first  Christian  barons.**  They  furnished  offi- 
cers of  state  and  generals  for  the  French  army,  distin- 
guished ecclesiastics  for  the  Church  of  Borne,  some  of 
whom  rose  even  to  the  cardinalate,  besides  a  number  of 
grand-masters  and  knights  of  the  different  European 
orders.  One  of  the  branches  established  in  the  Neth- 
erlands furnished  count  of  Hom  (Philip  II  de  Montmo- 
rency-Neville),  who,  together  with  Egmont,  was  exe- 
cuted in  Brussels  during  the  bloody  reign  of  the  Span- 
ish general  Alva.  But  we  have  room  here  only  for 
those  chiefly  concerned  in  the  Huguenot  movement. 

1.  Amnr,  first  duke  of  Montmorency^  marshal  and 
grand-constable  of  France,  noted  for  his  alliance  with 
the  Guises  [see  Hugukkots],  was  b<»n  in  Blarch,  1491 
His  Christian  name,  Anne,  it  is  said,  he  received  from 
his  godmother,  Anne  of  Brittany.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  gallantry  and  military  skill  in  the  wars 
between  Francis  I  and  the  emperor  Charles  T,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  along  with  his  sovereign  in  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  which  was  fought  against  his  advice.  He  after- 
wards became  the  leader  of  the  French  govenuneiit, 
showing  great  ability  in  matters  of  finance  and  diplo- 
macy, and  was  made  constable  in  1538;  bat  his  rough 
manners  made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  many;  and 
the  suspicions  of  the  king  having  been  aroused  against 
him,  he  was  suddenly  banished  from  court  in  1541,  and 
passed  ten  years  on  his  estates,  till  the  accession  of 
Henry  II,  when  he  came  again  to  the  head  of  afEurs. 
In  1548  he  suppressed  the  insurrection  in  Guienne,  hot 
was  less  successful  in  1557  in  his  contest  with  the  cde- 
brated  general  of  Philip  II,  duke  PhiKbert  Emmanuel 
of  Savoy,  which  resulted  in  the,  to  France,  disadvanta- 
geous peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis;  and  hence,  with  the 
accession  of  the  youthful  king,  Francb  II,  there  came  a 
decline  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  MontuHnrencr,  and 
the  ascendency  of  the  house  of  the  Guises,  who  had 
Francis  entirely  under  their  controL  Fortunaidy  for 
Montmorency,  the  widow  of  the  late  king,  Catharine  de 
Medici,  ambitious  to  rule  the  kingdom,  cast  her  infio- 
enoe  with  constable  Montmorency,  who  bad  retired  hom 
court,  though  apparentiy  she  coveted  the  friendship  of 
the  Guises  (Martin,  viii,  862).  An  allianoe  was  now 
formed  among  disaffected  oourtiers,  bouTge<nsie,  omI 
Protesunts  against  the  Guises,  and  him  who^  roliog 
over  the  natbn,  had  submitted  to  thdr  guidance ;  and 
though  it  is  not  believed  that  Montmorency  had  any 
part  in  it,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  his  house — thrse 
brothers  of  the  house  of  ChatiUon  (Obet,  cardinal  of 
Chatillon,  admiral  Coligny,  and  Dandelot,  colonel  of  the 
Cisalpine  infantry),  sons  of  Louisa  of  Montmorency,  the 
sister  of  the  constable— were  more  or  less  inttnuttdv 
associated  with  all  Protestant  movements  in  France, 
and  that  possibly  two  of  these  three  had  actoaUy  a  part 
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in,  or  at  least  a  knowledge  of,  the  conspiracy  of  Am- 
Mee  (see  Huoukscots;  and  comp.  Kanke,  Framd$, 
Gexk,  i,  147;  Mrs.  Marsh,  The  Protest.  Rff.  m  France, 
i,  142 ;  Bnuit6me,  Vie  des  Hwnmet  illuttret,  iu,  20).  The 
sodden  termination  of  the  reign  of  Francis  II  (1560) 
brought  forward  the  minor,  Charles  IX,  and  with  him 
the  regency  of  Catharine.  Her  object  was  to  effect  a 
fusion  of  parties,  or,  rather,  to  bold  the  balance  evenly 
between  them,  and,  by  allowing  neither  to  preponder- 
ate, to  preserre  the  paramount  authority  in  her  bands. 
By  the  advice  of  the  sagacious  counsellor  L'H5pitaI 
(q.  v.),  the  king  of  Navarre  was  made  lieutenant-gen- 
enl,  and  Montmorency  was  again  given  the  direction 
of  military  affairs,  while  the  Guises  kept  their  places  in 
the  council,  and  duke  Friincis  retained  the  post  of  mas- 
ter of  the  royal  household.  The  Guises,  perceiving 
the  intent  of  the  qu€«n,  now  denominated  *<  apostate," 
labored  earnestly  for  an  alliance  with  Montmorency,  in 
order  to  foil  the  queen  in  her  designs.  The  constable 
finally  separated  from  his  nephews,  who  had  reappeared 
at  court,  and  were  enjoying  many  favors,  and  allied 
hifuself  with  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  marshal  St.  An- 
dre, composing  the  famous  triumvirate  which  resisted 
Catharine  de  Medici,  and  proceeded  in  most  stringent 
measures  against  the  Huguenots  (q.  v.).  The  colloquy 
at  Poissy  had  softened  the  heart  of  Catharine,  and  the 
Protestants  were  given  many  privileges.  The  trium- 
virate opposed  all  such  concessions,  and  finally  brought 
on  the  massacre  at  Vassy — ^  the  St.  Bartholomew  of 
1562"  (March).  The  queen- mother  and  king  were 
seised,  and  forced  to  inaugurate  a  new  policy.  Montmo- 
rency himself  signalized  the  new  departure  by  various 
open  attacks  on  the  Huguenots.  Thus  he  led  a  mob  to 
storm  a  Protestant  church  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  called 
**  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem."  **  Bursting  in  the  doors  of 
the  empty  place,  they  tore  up  the  seats,  and,  placing 
them  and  the  Bibles  in  a  pile  upon  the  floor,  they  set 
the  whole  on  fire,  amid  great  acclamation."  He  returned 
to  Paris  as  if  a  victor  fresh  from  battle,  and,  flushed 
with  success,  he  restod  not  until  other  churches  had 
been  submitted  to  a  like  treatment,  and  he  was  given 
the  nickname  of  **  Captain  Bumbenches."  In  1562  he 
commanded  the  royal  army  against  the  Huguenots,  but 
at  the  battle  of  Dreux  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Protestants.  Released  by  the  peace  of  Amboise 
in  1563,  he  plotted  a  massacre  of  the  Protestants;  but 
the  court  not  only  refused  to  approve  his  proposal,  but 
slao  caused  h'ls  retirement  finally.  In  1567  he  again 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs,  and  again  took 
part  in  the  warfare  against  the  Huguenots;  but  he  did 
not  long  remain  in  the  field,  for  he  received  a  fatal 
wound  at  St.  Denis,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  following 
dajr,  Nov.  12, 1567.  His  death  was  in  many  respects  a 
blessing  to  France.  From  a  neutral,  if  not  a  friend  of 
the  Huguenots,  he  had  turned  to  a  most  deadly  enemy, 
because,  after  he  had  espoused  the  Guises'  interest,  and 
had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  army,  he  had  never 
been  able  to  gain  a  victory  over  the  Huguenot  armies. 
Even  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  had  fallen  in  1568  (when 
returning  from  his  outposts  he  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  fanatical  Huguenot,  Poltrot  [q.  v.]  de  M^r^),  had 
counselled  in  his  dying  hour  that  the  queen -regent 
should  make  peace  with  her  revolted  subjects,  but  Mont- 
morency insisted  on  their  destruction,  and  counselled 
their  massacre  in  open  battle  and  by  private  means. 
His  last  hours  were  spent  in  a  most  deadly  struggle, 
and  yet  even  then  he  fkiled  to  be  the  victor;  for,  though 
be  sacrificed  himself,  the  contest  remained  undecided, 
the  Huguenots,  if  anything,  having  the  vantage-ground, 
as  they  had  saved  their  leader.  It  is  generally  asserted 
tint  Montmorency's  death  was  welcome  news  to  Cath- 
arine de  Medici  and  the  courtiers,  whom  he  had  fre- 
qoeotly  offended  by  his  overbearing  manners.  See  Le- 
•eottvel,  Amtede  Montmorency  (1696) ;  DavUa,  Hitt.  of 
the  CivU  Wart  of  France  ;  Martin,  Hist,  of  France,  voL 
ix;  Banke,  Fransdsische  Gesch,  vomehmlich  im  16  u.  17 
Jakrk.  (EngL  transL  Hist,  of  Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy 


in  France),  i,  164-212 ;  Sir  J.  Stephen,  Lect.  Hist.  France 
(8d  ed.  Loud.  1857,  2  vols.  8vo),  voL  ii,  lects.  xvi  and 
xvii;  Student's  Hist,  of  France,  p.  811,  816,  819,  824, 
887;  Jervis,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  France  (Lond.  1872, 
2  vols.  8vo),  voL  i,  ch.  ii ;  Fisher,  Hist,  of  the  He/,  p.  258 
sq. ;  and  the  works  referred  to  in  the  article  Huoue- 
Nors.    (J.H.W.) 

2.  Hbnri,  second  Due  de  Montmorency,  grandson  of 
the  famous  constable  de  Montmorency,  but  more  hon- 
orable and  consistent  in  his  conduct,  though  he  also 
warred  against  the  Huguenots,  was  bom  at  Chantilly 
April  80,  1595.  His  godfather  was  the  great  Henri 
Quatre,  who  always  called  him  his  "son."  Louis  XIII 
made  him  admiral  when  he  was  but  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen. He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  governorship  of 
Languedoc,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  against 
the  Huguenots,  distuiguishing  himself  on  the  royal  side 
in  the  sieges  of  Montauban  and  Montpellier,  and  in  1625 
by  taking  the  Isle  of  R^  from  the  Huguenots  of  Rochelle. 
He  afterwards  gained  other  victories  over  them,  and  in 
1629  was  maiidy  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
peace  of  Alais,  which  terminated  the  religious  civil  wars 
in  France.  In  1680  he  received  the  chief  command  of 
the  French  troops  in  Piedmont,  where  he  defeated  the 
Spaniards,  for  which  he  received  a  marshal's  baton. 
Unfortunately  for  himself,  he  ventured  to  oppose  Riche- 
lieu, who  had  always  been  his  enemy,  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans;  for  this  he  was  de- 
dared  guilty  of  high-treason,  and  marshal  Schombeig 
being  sent  against  him,  defeated  him  at  Castelnaudazy, 
and  took  him  prisoner.  Although  almost  mortally 
wounded,  Montmorency  was  carried  to  Toulouse,  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  the  Parliament,  and  notwithstanding 
his  expressions  of  penitence,  and  the  most  powerful  inter- 
cession made  for  him^for  example,  by  king  Charles  I  of 
England,  the  pope,  the  Venetian  republic,  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy— was  beheaded,  Oct.  80, 1682.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  amiability  and  courtesy  of  manners,  as 
well  as  for  his  valor.  His  life  was  written  by  one  of  bis 
officers  (1668,  4to).  See  also  the  works  cited  above. 
(J.  H.W.) 

MontollTetenBea.  a  name  given  to  the  monks  of 
Mount  Olivet,  because  living  in  a  residence  so  called. 
The  Montolivetenses  dress  in  white  sei^  and  profess 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  They  sprang  up  in  the  14th 
century,  were  approved  by  pope  John  XXI,  and  con- 
firmed by  Gregory  XI  in  1871.  They  trace  their  origin 
to  Su  Bernard  Ptolomei  of  Sienna,  and  their  first  monas- 
tery was  at  Ancona ;  but  the  order  soon  spread  through 
Italy  and  Sicily.    See  Monks,  Eastern. 

MontonoU,  Fra  Giovann*  Anoklo,  a  celebrated 
Italian  sculptor,  largely  engaged  on  sacred  and  ecclesi- 
astical subjects,  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century  at  Montorsoli,  near  Florence.  His  first  in- 
struction in  art  he  received  from  Andrea  de  Fiesole, 
with  whom  he  lived  three  years.  He  then  found  em- 
ployment at  Rome,  at  Perugia,  and  at  Volterra.  He 
was  next  employed  by  Michael  Angelo  on  the  church 
of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  and  gained  the  admiration 
and  lasting  friendship  of  the  great  Florentine.  In  1527 
Montorsoli  had  a  strong  disposition  to  turn,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  to  the  only  life  in  which  peace  was  to  be 
obtained ;  but  after  trying  in  vain  several  convents,  he 
fixed  in  1580  upon  the  brotherhood  of  the  Nunziata  at 
Florence,  and  became  a  friar  of  the  Order  Dei  Servi  della 
Nunziata.  Shortly  after  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  in 
this  convent,  having  been  recommended  to  the  pope  by 
Michael  Angelo,  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  Clement  YII 
to  restore  several  ancient  monuments,  much  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  hb  brothers  of  the  Nunziata.  When  the 
tasks  assigned  him  by  the  pope  were  finished,  he  re- 
turned to  Florence  with  Michael  Angelo  to  complete  the 
statues  and  other  sculptures  of  the  sacristy  and  library 
of  San  Lorenzo.  After  the  death  of  Clement,  Montor- 
soli again  joined  Michael  Angelo  at  Rome,  and  assisted 
him  in  the  works  of  the  monument  of  Julius  II ;  but 
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while  engaged  on  this  work  he  was  invited  by  cardinal 
Turnone,  and  advised  hy  Michael  Angelo  to  go  with 
the  cardinal  to  Paris.  Owing,  however,  to  difficulties 
with  the  treasury  and  servants  of  the  French  court,  Mon- 
torsoli  left  Paris  and  returned  to  Florence.  After  com- 
pleting there  several  works,  he  went  by  Rome  to  Naples, 
and  there  constructed  the  tomb  of  Jaoopo  Sanazzaro. 
He  next  went  to  Genoa,  and  ornamented  the  church  of 
San  Matteo  there,  besides  many  other  works,  and  upon 
their  completion  returned  to  Michael  Angelo  at  Rome ; 
but  departed  again  soon  afterwards,  in  1547,  for  Mes- 
sina, where  he  was  employed  to  make  a  grand  fountain 
for  the  place  in  ftt>nt  of  the  cathedral,  and  designed 
the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  etc  In  1557,  by  a  decree 
of  pope  Paul  rv,  all  religious  persons,  or  all  who  had 
taken  holy  orders  and  were  living  at  large  in  the  world 
without  respect  to  their  religious  character,  were  ordered 
to  return  to  their  convents  and  reassume  their  religious 
habits ;  and  Montorsoli  was  accordingly  obliged  to  leave 
many  works  unfinbhed,  which  he  intrusted  to  his  pupil 
Martino,  and  he  returned  to  his  convent  at  Florence. 
He  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  called  to  Bologna 
to  construct  there  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  his 
own  order,  Dei  Servi,  which  he  completed  with  great 
magnificence  in  twenty-eight  months.  He  returned  to 
Florence  in  1561,  and  being  rich  he  built  a  common 
sepulchre  for  artists  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  convent 
of  the  Nunziata,  with  the  requisite  endowment  for  reg- 
ular masses  at  appointed  times,  and  gave  the  whole  sep- 
ulchre, chapter,  and  chapel  to  the  then  almost  decayed 
society  of  St.  Luke,  or  company  of  painters,  etc.,  which, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  sepulchre,  was  at  a  solemn 
feast  celebrated  by  forty-eight  of  the  principal  artists 
of  Florence,  re-established  by  the  consent  and  authority 
of  the  duke  Cosmo  I  upon  a  firmer  and  permanent  basis; 
and  the  society'  still  subsists  as  the  AJcademy  of  Flor- 
ence, though  since  that  time  it  has  been  considerably 
enriched  and  endowed  by  successive  dukes  of  Tuscany. 
Montorsoli  died,  says  Yasari,  on  the  last  day  of  August, 
1563.  See  Cicognara,  Storia  delta  ScuUura;  Yalery, 
Voffoges  kittorique*  et  Ktthrairt*  en  Jtalie;  Spooner, 
Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  ^rto,  s.  v. ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 
(J.H.W.) 

Montpelller  (JLaU  Mons  pessukmus  or pudlarvm), 
a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  H^rault,  in  48<' 
86'  N.  Ut.  and  8o  60'  E.  tong.,  with  a  population  (1862) 
of  89,605,  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  several  Church  coun- 
cils held  there  in  the  12th  and  ISth  centuries.  At  the 
first  of  these,  held  in  1162,  by  pope  Alexander  HI,  as- 
sisted by  ten  bishops,  the  antipope  Victor  (Octavianus) 
was  excommunicated  (Labb^,  Cone,  x,  1410).  At  the 
second  council,  held  in  1195,  indulgences  were  gimnted 
to  those  who  marched  into  Spain  to  fight  against  the 
infidels  (Moors),  and  interdicu  were  intrusted  to  the 
bishops  in  whose  dioceses  the  Albigenses  were  gaining 
ground  (Labb^  Cone  x,  1796).  At  the  third  council, 
held  in  1215,  by  the  papal  legate,  Peter  of  Beneven- 
tum,  the  question  was  the  disposition  of  the  city  of 
Toulouse,  and  the  other  cities  conquered  by  the  Cru- 
saders, count  Simon  of  Montfort  claiming  them.  Mont- 
fort  (q.  V.)  was  granted  his  demand.  There  were  also 
forty-six  canons  passed  relating  to  the  dress  of  mo- 
nastics and  the  clergy  (Labb^,  Cone  xi,  188,  and  Ap- 
pend, p.  2380).  At  th.^  fourth  council,  held  in  August, 
1224,  and  composed  of  all  the  bbhops  of  the  province, 
under  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  the  propositions  of 
peace  made  by  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  and  the 
Albigenses  were  considered.  Raymond  promised  to  keep 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  held  throughout 
his  territories,  to  purge  out  from  them  all  heredcs,  to 
restore  the  Church  to  her  rights,  to  preserve  her  liber- 
ties, and  to  pay  within  three  yean  15,000  marks  as  an 
indemnification  for  what  she  had  sulTered,  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  count  of  Montfort  should  relinquish  his 
pretensions  to  the  lands  of  the  county  of  Toulouse;  but 
Amauri,  who  pretended  to  be  count  of  Toulouse,  in  vir- 
tue of  a  decree  of  Innocent  III  given  in  the  Council  of 


Lateran,  wrote  to  the  bishops,  and  represented  to  then 
that,  as  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  the  Alhigeiiaes  into 
subjection,  it  would  be  a  scandal  to  the  whole  Chor^ 
should  they  enter  into  any  agreement  with  Raymond. 
The  council  appear  to  have  acquiesced  in  his  view  of 
the  matter,  and  the  offer  of  Raymond  was  rejected 
{Cone  xi,  289,  and  Append,  p.  2334).    The^/U  coimdl 
was  held  September  6, 1258,  by  James,  archbishop  oC 
Narbonne.    Fight  statutes  were  publidied :  1,  excom- 
municates ipsofaxAo  all  who  usorp  the  property  of  the 
Church  and  inMdt  the  persons  of  the  clergy ;  2,  focbidB 
bishops  to  give  the  tonsore  or  holy  orders  to  persons  not 
of  their  own  diocese ;  3,  declares  that  clerks  not  living 
as  clergymen  ought  to  do  so,  or  carrying  on  any  bosiDesi^ 
they  shall  lose  their  privileges;  5,  forbids  Jews  to  exact 
usury ;  6,  forbids  bishops  to  give  letters  to  mendicant 
fnars  to  authorize  their  begging«before  the  friars  have 
obtained  leave  of  the  metropolitan  (Labb^  xi,778).  See 
Uefele,  ConciHenffeschichtef  voL  v  and  vi  (see  Index) ; 
Landon,  Manual  qf  Councils,  s.  v.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Montpellierians,  a  fanatical  sect  which,  nnder 
the  religious  garb,  committed  all  manner  of  excesses^ 
and  became  guilty  of  most  immoral  conduct,  but  which, 
fortunately,  was  only  short-lived,  the  people  soon  be- 
coming disgusted  with  the  Ucentiousneas  of  its  niembct&. 
It  arose  at  Montpellier,  France,  about  the  year  1721 
Its  founder,  master,  and  high-priest  took  the  name  of 
Jacob  FrophetuSf  and  designated  his  meeting  as  the 
''New  Sion.**  They  held  nightly  meetings,  in  whidi 
the  grossest  licentiousness  was  indulged  in  under  cover 
of  religion.  Their  place  of  assembly  contained  numer- 
ous apartm^its,  carpeted  with  white,  and  furnished  with 
beds  and  mattresses.  In  the  farthest  apartment,  comid- 
ered  as  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  stood  an  altar,  a  pulpit, 
a  candlestick  with  seven  branches,  and  a  gazophylakkn. 
There  were  also  some  priests  dressed  in  Uie  gaii>  of  the 
Hebrew  priests.  They  circumcised  and  baptized  their 
children,  but  in  the  latter  ceremony  btrandy  was  used 
instead  of  water.  Louis  XT  commissioned  the  marquis 
de  Roqnelanre  to  put  an  end  to  their  abominattonr  and 
the  sect  was  speedily  suppressed.  See  P.  I.  von  Hnth, 
Versuch  einer  Kirchengesdi,  d.  18'**  Jahrk,  i,  548  sq.— 
Herzog,  Real-EneffUopadie,  ix,  770. 

Montredon  (also  called  Montrond),  Rauoio) 
DE,  a  French  prelate  of  some  note,  was  bom  at  Nisaie 
near  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  He  was  in 
1130  archdean  of  Beziers,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Agde.  He  was  made  archbishop  of  Aries 
in  1143.  He  died  about  1155.  He  figured  prominently 
in  the  dvil  affairs  of  France,  but  gave  little  rime  to  the- 
ological studies,  and  left  no  works  of  value  in  that  field 
of  knowledge.  See  Gallia  Christiana  fVoL  i,  coL  560; 
Hist,  litter,  de  la  France^  xiii,  236. 

Montr^laU,  Huoues  de,  a  French  cardinal,  was 
bom  at  Montr^lais,  near  Ancenis,  about  1315.  He  eariy 
entered  the  sendee  of  the  Church,  and  was  made  canon, 
and  later  archdeacon,  of  St.  Peter's  at  Nantes.  In  1354 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Nantes,  but  the  year  after  be 
was  transferred  by  pope  Innocent  VI  to  the  see  of  Tr^ 
guier,  and  in  1358  to  that  of  Saint-Brienne.  Devoted  to 
Charles  the  Bald,  Hugues  accompanied  that  prince  in 
1364  to  Poitiers  to  assist  in  diplomatic  conferences.  He 
also  performed  other  diplomatic  services.  The  troubles 
which  agitated  Brittany  in  1371  caused  Hugues  s  re* 
tirement  to  Avignon,  where  pope  Gregory  XI  created 
him  cardinal  (Dec  20, 1375).  He  died  there,  Feb.  28, 
1384.  See  GaUia  ChrisHana,  vol.  iii,  coL  71^Hoefer, 
Nour,  Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v. 

Montreuil,  Bermardik  db,  a  French  theologiaa, 
was  bom  in  Paris  in  1596.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  in 
1624,  and  taught  philosophy  and  moral  theology.  He 
died  in  Paris  in  1646.  His  works  are :  Vie  de  Jisms- 
Christ,  tirie  des  guatre  Evangilistes  (1687,  4to) :— Za 
Vie  glorieuse  de  Jssus-Christ  et  VitabUsaememt  de  sm 
iglisepar  le  mimstire  des  ApStres, ou  lesActm  des  Ap^ 
ires  et  CHistoire  de  PEglite  naismmie  (Pkris,  1640  and 
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1799,  2  wHb,  12nK>)  i—Le»  demiers  Combats  de  VigUte^ 
dan*  Fexplication  de  VApocabfpte  (Paris,  1645,  4t4>). — 
Hoefer,  Noue,  Biog,  Ginerale,  xxxvi,  896. 

BSontrooher  (Guido  de  Sfonie^liochert),  Got  db, 
a  Spanish  theologian  of  some  note,  who  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  14th  century  at  Valencia,  is  noted 
as  the  author  of  Mam^ltu  Curatorum,  a  work  regarded 
of  ao  much  value  that  it  was  among  the  very  first  books 
issaed  after  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and 
passed  through  over  fifty  editions  in  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  15th  century.  The  oldest  edition  is  enti- 
tled Manipulut  CurcUorum^  liber  uiilissimusj  per  Chris- 
tophorum  Bugamum  etJoheamem  Glim  (Savigliano,  1471, 
folio).  See  Da  Pin,  BibUoth.  des  Auteurt  EccUs,  du 
quartorzieme  sikde;  Fabricius,  BibUoth,  Grceca,  x,  786 ; 
BibiiodL  Hispana  vetus,  ii,  155, 156. 

BSontroee,  James  Graham,  Marquis  of^  a  Scotch 
soldier,  noted  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  contests  be- 
tween the  Covenanters  and  Idng  Charles  I,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  celebrated  noble  family,  and  bom  at  the  family 
estate  of  Auld  Montrose  in  1612,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  16*16  became  eari  of  Montrose.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  SL  Andrews ;  and  after  having 
married  a  lady  who  lived  only  four  years  b^ore  death 
a^Muated  them,  leaving  him  a  child,  he  went  abroad 
and  travelled  for  several  years  in  France  and  Italy, 
devoting  much  of  his  time  to  study  in  general  literature 
and  army  tactics.  Introduced  on  his  return  to  England 
to  king  Charles,  he  was  so  coldly  received  that  he  at 
once  left  for  his  native  country,  and  there  allied  him- 
self with  the  Covenanters,  who  were  just  then  arrayed 
against  the  king.  It  was  the  year  1687  when  the  tu- 
mults broke  out  in  £<Unburgh  on  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  Prayer-book.  Montrose,  to  all  appearances, 
became  heart  and  soul  enlisted  in  the  movement  to 
resiat  the  introduction  of  episcopacy  in  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  was  one  of  the  four  noblemen  selected  to 
compose  the  '^  table*^  of  the  nobility,  which,  along  with 
the  other  tables  of  the  gentry,  of  the  burghs,  and  of  the 
ministers,  drew  up  the  famous  National  Covenant  [see 
CovKKANT  and  Covenanters]  sworn  to  by  all  ranks 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of  1688.  He  was  likewise 
sent  on  a  missbn  to  Aberdeen,  to  secure  the  support  of 
its  citizens  also ;  was  instrumental  in  bringing  many  of 
them  to  join  the  national  cause,  and  in  1639  went  there 
with  an  army  to  overawe  those  who  had  refused  to  join 
his  ade.  Encountering  finally  the  army  of  king  Charles, 
he  gave  it  battle  at  Meagra  Hill,  near  Stonehaven 
(June  15),  and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  When  the 
temp<Hary  peace  of  Berwick  was  made,  Charles  invito 
ed  several  of  the  Covenanting  nobles  to  meet  him  at 
Berwick,  where  he  was  then  holding  his  court,  and  to 
consul^  with  him  about  Scottish  affairs.  Among  those 
who  went  was  Montrose,  and  his  party  dated  what  they 
regarded  as  his  apostasy  from  that  interview.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  his  political  position  was  certainly  much 
modified  alter  his  return.  In  the  General  Assembly 
which  met  August  13, 1639,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
earl  of  Traquair  as  royal  commissioner,  he  showed  Sjrmp- 
toms  of  toleration  towards  the  Royalists,  and  was  the  ob- 
ject of  much  popular  obloquy.  One  night  he  is  said  to 
have  found  affixed  upon  his  chamber-door  a  paper  bear- 
ing these  words,  Inciclus  armis,  verbis  vindtur.  The 
diasolution  of  the  Parliament,  in  June,  1640,  led  to  an 
open  rupture  between  the  king  and  the  Covenanters, 
and  both  parties  prepared  to  decide  their  quarrel  by 
force  of  arms.  The  former  assembled  at  York  an  army 
of  21,000  horse  and  foot;  the  latter  another  of  26,000, 
which,  under  the  command  of  Leslie,  crossed  the  Tweed 
August  21, 1640.  Montrose  was  the  first  man  who  ford- 
ed the  stream.  The  successes  of  the  Scots,  as  is  well 
known,  soon  forced  Charles  to  summon  a  new  Parlia- 
ment for  the  settlement  of  the  national  grievances. 
Bat  though  Montrose  had  fought,  he  had,  along  with 
several  other  influential  nobk»,  entered  into  a  secret 
engagement  at  Cumbernauld,  for  the  purpose  of  frus- 


trating what  they  regarded  as  the  fkctious  designs  of 
extreme  Covenanting  leaders.  His  conduct  in  England, 
too,  had  been  questionable.  It  was  accidentally  discov- 
ered that  he  had  been  communicating  with  the  king; 
and  when  the  Parliament  assembled  (November,  1640), 
he  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  committee.  The  affair 
of  the  Cumbernauld  Bond,  discovered  by  the  ingenuity 
of  Argyle,  was  brought  up;  but  Montrose  defended  his 
conduct  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  and  nothing  came  of 
it,  though  some  fiery  spirits  among  the  clei^,  says 
Guthrie,  *'  pressed  that  their  lives  might  go  for  it."  In 
the  following  June,  Montrose  and  some  others  were  ac- 
cused of  plotting  against  Aigyle,  and  were  confined  in 
Edinburgh  Castle,  where  they  remained  till  the  begin- 
ning of  1642,  when  they  were  set  at  liberty  in  return 
for  the  concessions  which  Charies  had  made  his  Scottish 
subjects.  Although  they  had  frequently  been  exam- 
ined, nothing  definite  had  been  proved  against  them. 
The  accusation  that  Montrose  had  proposed  to  the  king 
to  assassinate  Argyle  is  not  historically  substantiated, 
and  is  intrinsically  improbable.  During  the  next  year  or 
two  Montrose  kept  aloof,  at  least  outwardly,  from  public 
affairs,  and  became  alienated  from  the  Covenanters.  He 
went  to  York  to  wait  on  the  king  some  time  in  1648,  but 
failed  to  meet  him.  He  finally  joined  the  queen,  but  did 
not  secure  any  open  alliance  with  the  king;  the  Cov- 
enanters all  this  time  trying  to  win  him  over  to  their 
side  again.  The  civil  war  which  had  broken  out  in 
England  determined  Charles  and  his  advisers  to  crush 
the  Presbyterian  leaders  in  Scotland,  who  were  abetting 
the  efforts  of  the  English  Parliamentarians.  In  the 
spring  of  1644  Montrose  finally  entered  into  the  king's 
service,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis.  He  left 
Oxford,  where  he  had  been  residing  with  his  sovereign, 
and  proceeded  to  Scotland  to  raise  the  Boyalists  in  the 
North.  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  for  a  moment  par- 
alyzed him,  but  his  resolution  speedily  returned.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  Highlands,  and,  after  skulking 
about  the  hills  for  some  time  in  disguise,  met  at  Blair- 
Athol  some  Irish  auxiliaries  and  a  body  of  Highlanders, 
who  had  forced  their  way  thither  from  the  Western 
Isles  in  hopes  of  joining  him,  and  with  these  enforce- 
ments he  marched  south,  fell  suddenly  (September  1) 
on  the  Covenanting  army  commanded  by  lord  Elcho  at 
Tippermnir,  near  Perth,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Not  a  single  Royalist  was  slain.  After  a  three-days*  stay 
at  Perth,  he  set  out  for  the  North,  defeated  a  force  of 
Covenanters  under  lord  Burleigh  at  Aberdeen  (Septem- 
ber 18),  and  took  possession  of  the  city,  which  was 
abandoned  for  four  days  to  all  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
approach  of  Aigyle,  at  the  head  of  4000  men,  compelled 
Montrose,  whose  forces  were  far  inferior  in  numbers  and 
discipline,  to  retreat  into  the  wilds  of  Badenoch,  whence 
he  recrossed  the  Grampians,  and  suddenly  appeared  in 
Angus,  where  he  wasted  the  estates  of  more  than  one 
Covenanting  nobleman.  With  fresh  supplies,  he  then 
once  more  returned  to  Aberdeenshire,  with  the  view  of 
raising  the  Cordons ;  narrowly  escaped  defeat  at  Fyvie 
in  the  end  of  October,  and  again  withdrew  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains.  Argyle,  baffled  in  all  his  at- 
tempts to  capture  or  crush  Montrose,  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh and  threw  up  his  commisBlon.  His  opponent, 
receiving  large  accessions  from  the  Highland  clans, 
planned  a  winter  campaign,  marched  southwestward 
into  the  country  of  the  Campbells,  devastated  it  fright- 
fully, drove  Argyle  himself  from  his  castle  at  Inverary, 
and  then  wheeled  north,  intending  to  attack  Inverness, 
where  the  Covenanters  were  posted  in  strong  force  un- 
der the  earl  of  Seaforth.  The  "  Estates'*  at  Edinbuigh 
were  greatly  alarmed,  and,  raising  a  fresh  army,  placed 
it  under  the  command  of  general  Baillie,  a  natural  son 
of  Sir  William  Baillie  of  Lamington.  After  consulting 
with  Argyle,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  proceed  by 
way  of  Perth,  and  take  Montrose  in  front,  while  Argyle 
should  rally  his  vast  array  of  vassals  and  attack  him  in 
the  rear.  The  Royalist  leader  was  in  the  great  glen  of 
Albin-— the  basin  of  the  Caledonian  Canal--on  his  way 
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to  Inverness,  when  he  heard  that  Argyle  was  following 
him.  He  instantly  turned  on  his  pursuer,  fell  upon  him 
unexpectedly  at  Inverlochy,  February  2,  1645,  and  ut- 
terly routed  hb  forces.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  Camp- 
bells were  slain,  and  only  four  of  Montrose's  men.  He 
then  resumed  his  march  northwards,  but  did  not  vent* 
ure  to  assault  Inverness — his  wild  mountaineers  being 
admirably  fitted  for  rapid  irregular  warfare,  but  not  for 
the  slow  work  of  beleaguermeut.  Directing  his  course 
to  the  east,  he  passed,  with  fire  and  sword,  through 
Elgin  and  Banff  into  Aberdeenshire,  which  sulTered  a 
similar  fate.  On  the  9th  of  May  he  attacked  and  routed 
Hurry  at  Auldearn,  near  Nairn ;  and  afler  enjoying  a 
short  respite  with  his  fierce  veterans  in  Badenoch,  again 
issued  from  his  wilds,  and  inflicted  a  still  more  disastrous 
defeat  on  BaiUie  himself  at  Alford,  in  Aberdeenshire 
(July  2).  There  was  now  nothing  to  prevent  his  march 
south,  and  about  the  end  of  the  month  he  set  out  with  a 
force  of  from  5000  to  6000  men.  He  was  followed  by 
Baillie,  who  picked  up  reinforcements  on  his  way,  and  on 
the  15th  of  August  again  risked  a  battle  at  Kilsyth,  but 
was  defeated  with  frightful  loss— 6000  of  the  Covenant* 
era  being  slain.  The  cause  of  Charles  was  for  the  noo- 
ment  triumphant,  and  Montrose,  who  was  virtually  mas- 
ter of  the  country,  was  made  lieutenant-governor  of 
Scotland,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  forces. 
All  the  principal  cities  in  the  west  hastened  to  proclaim 
their  fidelity,  and  laid  the  blame  of  the  recent  troubles 
on  the  unfortunate  Presbyterian  dergy.  But  gradually 
affairs  took  a  turn.  Great  numbers  of  the  Highlanders, 
having  become  restless,  returned  home,  and  Montrose 
was  obliged  to  seek  safety  near  the  borders.  On  the 
4th  of  September  ho  broke  up  his  camp  at  Bothwell, 
and  marched  for  the  eastern  counties,  where  Charies 
had  informed  him  that  the  earls  of  Traqoair,  Home,  and 
Roxburgh  were  ready  to  join  him.  In  this  he  was  dis- 
appointed, and  on  the.  18th  of  the  same  month  he  was 
surprised  at  Philiphaugh,  near  Selkirk,  by  David  Leslie, 
who  fell  upon  the  relics  of  Montrose's  army  and  his  raw 
levies  with  6000  cavalry,  and  completely  annihilated 
them.  Escaping  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  made  his 
way  to  Athol,  and  again  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to 
arouse  the  Highlands ;  and  at  last  Charles,  now  begin- 
ning to  get  the  worst  of  it  in  the  civil  war,  was  induced 
to  order  him  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom.  On  the 
8d  of  September,  1646,  Montrose  sailed  for  Norway, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  endeavored, 
but  unsuccessfully,  to  enlist  queen  Henrietta  Maria  in 
aid  of  her  husband ;  and  at  last  Montrose,  in  despair,  be- 
took himself  to  Germany,  in  hope  of  service  under  the 
emperor.  He  soon  afler  returned  to  Holland,  and  en- 
tered into  communication  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  af- 
terwards Charles  H.  It  was  here  that  news  of  Charles 
Ts  execution  reached  him.  Montrose  fainted  on  receipt 
of  the  dreadful  intelligence,  and  gave  way  to  the  most 
passionate  regret«.  Charles  II  reinvested  him  with  the 
dignity  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Scotland,  and  Mon- 
trose undertook  a  fresh  invasion  on  behalf  of  the  exiled 
monarch.  In  March,  1650,  he  arrived  at  the  Orkneys 
with  a  small  force,  and  after  the  lapae  of  three  weeks 
proceeded  to  Caithness;  but  neither  the  gentlemen  nor 
the  commons  would  rise  at  his  caU.  He  forced  his  way 
as  far  south  as  the  borders  of  Roes-shire,  where  his  dis- 
pirited troops,  not  over  1500  strong,  were  attacked  and 
cut  to  pieces  at  a  place  called  Corbiesdale,  near  the  pass 
of  Invercarron,  by  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry  under 
colonel  Strachan.  Montrose  fled  into  the  wilds  of  As- 
synt,  where  he  was  nearly  starved  to  death,  when  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  M'Leod  of  Assjmt,  who  delivered 
him  up  to  general  Leslie,  by  whom  he  was  brought  to 
Edinburgh.  Condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor  to  the 
Covenant,  he  was  executed  May  21,  1650.  His  de- 
meanor in  his  last  moments  was  dignified,  but  that  of 
the  Covenanters  open  to  condemnation,  for  they  were 
cruel,  and  heaped  indignities  upon  him  even  on  the  gal- 
lows. His  head  was  placed  on  the  Tolbooth,  and  his 
ha  were  sent  to  different  parts  of  Scotland.    Alter 


the  Restoration  his  remains  were  collected  and  giva  a 
public  funeral  See  Napier,  MotUrote  and  the  Covauai' 
ert  (Lond.  18:)8,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Grant,  Life  of  Graham, 
Marquis  ofM<miro$e  (1859) ;  Wishart,  Mtwtain  ofGra- 
Aom,  etc ;  Sir  Edward  Cust,  Ltret  of  the  Warriort  o/the 
Civil  Wars  (1867) ;  Clarendon,  HisL  of  the  Bebeliicm,  vol 
ii ;  Hetherington,  Hist,  CK  ofScotkmd,  p.  175, 178, 191; 
Russell,  Hist.  Ch.  of  Scotland^  viA.  ii,  chap,  xii,  xiii; 
Stephen,  Hist.  Ch,  of  Scotland  (Anglican  view),  i,  57C, 
641 ;  ii,  6, 17,  84,  44,  50,  61,  68,  96,  111,  144,  166,  167, 
816, 317 ;  and  the  works  referred  to  under  Cotekast^ 
KRS.     (J.H.W.) 

Moii(t)serrat,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  West  In- 
dia Islands,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  situated  43  miks 
N.W.  of  Guadeloupe,  and  at  a  similar  distance  from  An* 
tigua  and  St.  Kilts,  about  11  miles  in  length  and  7  in 
breadth,  contains  an  area  of  47  English  square  mUes,  with 
a  population  of  a  little  over  7000,  the  females  exceeding 
the  males  by  735.  About  two  thirds  of  the  surface  is 
mountainous  and  barren;  the  rest  is  well  cultivated. 
The  chief  products  are  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses;  bat 
cotton,  arrow-root,  and  tamarinds  are  also  exported.  The 
island  fonns  a  portion  of  the  government  of  the  Lee- 
ward Isles,  and  is  directly  ruled  by  a  president,  aided 
by  a  council  and  house  of  assembly.  The  chief  town  b 
Rymouth,  on  the  south  coast.  The  revenue  of  Mom- 
serrat  in  1860  amounted  to  £8838,  and  the  expenditure 
to  £3243.  In  the  same  year  208  vessels  of  7825  ton 
entered,  and  194  vessels  of  7450  tons  cleared  its  poit; 
and  the  total  values  of  imports  and  exports  were  re- 
spectively £20,060  and  £17,048.  The  religion  of  the 
country  is  Christian,  Protestants  predominating  now; 
though  many  Roman  Catholics  have  sprung  from  those 
Irish  settlers  who  entered  the  island  in  1632,  and  the 
French,  who  owned  it  from  1712  till  1746. 

Montyon.    See  Monthtoh. 

Monument  is  the  incorrect  rendering  in  Isa.  Ixr, 
4  for  "^^ISCd,  natsur%  a  guarded  place  (^  hidden  thing/ 
as  in  Isa.  xlviii,  6;  elsewhere  *^  besieged,"  et&),  such  as 
caves  (so  the  Sept.  (nri^Xaiov),  or  the  adyta  or  shrines 
of  heathen  temples  (so  the  Vulg.  delubra%  as  places  of 
idolatrous  or  illicit  devotion.  It  was  anciently  a  prac- 
tice in  most  nations  for  persons  to  resort  to  the  sepsl- 
chres  for  the  purpose  of  magic  or  necromancy,  and  this 
still  holds  its  ground  in  India  and  other  Oriental  coon- 
tries.    See  Superstition. 

In  the  Apocrypha,"  monument**  is  the  correct  rendei^ 
ing  in  Wisd.  x,  7  for  /ivij^jcioy,  but  inexactly  in  1  Msec 
xiii,  27  for  <fKoS6ftti<n,  and  in  2  Mace  xv,  6  for  rpovoi- 
oy.    See  Tomb. 

For  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  AsB3rTia,  see  those 
countries  respectively. 

Monumental  Theology,  a  tenn  of  late  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  scientific  presentation  of  the 
notions  and  doctrines  of  theology  as  they  are  found  in 
and  taught  by  monuments.  It  aims  to  interpret  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  Christian  Church  as  these  an 
unconsciously  recorded  in  monumental  renuunai  It  goes 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  historic  investigation,  and 
searches  for  the  isolated  and  fragmentary.  Indeed, 
wherever  Christian  peoples  have  left  a  monumental 
trace  of  their  life  this  discipline  directs  its  inquiries. 

Relation  to  other  Departments, — Since  these  mono- 
mental  remains  are  mostly  of  the  nature  of  art-worfct, 
monumental  theology  is  very  intimately  connected  with 
Art  Criticism,  Art  History,  ArclueoIogT,  Ei^graphics, 
and  Numismatics,  What  have  nsnaUy  been  r^;arded 
as  only  auxiliaries  to  Historical  Theology  have  been  re- 
cently elevated  to  an  independent  science.  Art  and 
written  language  differ  entirely,  both  in  their  scope  and 
in  their  modes  of  expression.  Art  appeals  to  the  vAofc 
race;  not,  indeed,  through  the  faculty  of  the  unda^ 
standing,  but  through  the  higher  faculty  of  the  intni- 
tion,  to  which  physical  nght  is  only  a  medioro  or  in- 
strument.   The  difference  is  this:  while  in  tbougfat 
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th«  sabject  under  consideration  is  resolved  into  its  con- 
fldtuent  elements  by  the  discursire  facul^i  and,  there- 
fore, such  knowledge  is  connected  with  a  teriea  of  ele- 
ments that  are  apprehended  successively,  an  art-work, 
as  an  object  in  space,  may  be  understood  at  once  in  the 
totality  of  its  elements,  without  division  and  without 
succession.  In  this  respect  the  theology  of  art  differs 
from  dogmatics,  for  example,  since  the  former  would 
have  to  do  chiefly  with  intuitive  truth,  the  latter  with 
results  of  the  exercise  of  the  dtscurtive  faculty. 

Bat  since  the  Christian  Church  was  founded  in  the 
midst  of  two  great  opposing  systems  of  religion  and 
philosophy — ^viz.  Heathenism  and  Judaism — these  so- 
called  Christian  monuments  will  often  appear  of  a  mixed 
character.  Likewise,  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  she  has  been  subjected  to  various  attacks  of 
error  from  within  and  without.  Heresies  within  the 
Church,  the  hostile  spirit  of  philosophy,  and  the  perse- 
cuting spirit  of  the  temporal  powers,  have  been  potent 
moulding  influences.  Hence  the  complete  discussion 
of  **  Monumental  Theology**  would  demand  a  careful  es- 
timate of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  these  opposing  ele- 
ments. It  would  therefore  include  the  examination  of 
those  heathen  monuments  that  testify,  by  their  mono- 
theistic character,  either  of  lingering  traces  of  an  orig- 
inal divine  revelation,  or  of  an  expectation  of  an  ap- 
proaching deliverance,  as  well  as  that  class  of  monu- 
ments that  deariy  show  the  presence  and  influence  of 
heretical  S3r8tems  in  the  Church  itself. 

Chronological  Limits, — The  principles  of  Christianity, 
from  its  institution  to  the  present  time,  have  evidently 
exerted  a  most  powerful  influence  on  human  thought 
and  life.  Art  has  likewise  been  affected.  While  at 
different  periods  (e.  g.  in  the  Western  Church  during 
the  invasion  of  the  Northern  tribes,  and  in  the  icono- 
clastic struggle  of  the  East)  art  has  suffered  terrible  ca- 
tastrophes, it  has,  neverthdess,  ever  had  a  more  or  less 
indmate  connection  with  the  Christian  Church.  Hence 
it  is  with  no  sufficient  reason  that  a  class  of  vrriters 
(Bingham,  Kheinwald,  Bohmer,  Guericke,  and  Neander) 
have  limited  ecclesiastical  monuments  and  Christian 
archaeology  to  the  chronological  bounds  of  Patristics, 
L  e.  to  the  first  six  centuries.  More  scientific  is  the 
view  of  another  class  of  writers  (Baumgarten,  Augusti, 
etc.),  who  regard  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century 
as  a  modem  boundary;  since  by  the  revival  of  classical 
studies,  and  the  introduction  of  new  elements  of  life, 
Art  was  liberated  fW>m  its  servitude  to  the  Church,  and 
found  its  subjects  and  inspiration  more  in  nature  and 
the  affairs  of  common  life.  Nevertheless  the  highest 
art  must  ever  find  its  truest  inspiration  in  the  Christian ' 
religion,  and  therefore  art  monuments  must  continue  to 
embody  much  of  the  Christian  thought  and  spirit  of  an 
age.  Hence  the  more  recent  writers  on  Theological 
Encydopiedia  (Hagenbach,  Rosenkranz,  etc.)  extend  the 
study  of  Christian  monuments  to  the  present  time. 

Synoptical  View  of  the  Science, — Piper,  the  chief  de- 
fender of  monumental  theology  as  an  independent  dis- 
dpline,  presents  the  following  scheme  in  his  Einleitttng 
M  die  Momtmentale  Theohgie:  Since  inscriptions  and 
art  monuments  are  the  chief  subjects  examined  by  mon- 
umental theology,  these  demand  a  twofold  treatment : 
(a.)  An  ontological;  (6.)  a  historical  In  other  words, 
the  sabject  must  be  discussed  partly  according  to  its 
eamnoBj  as  it  is  a  product  of  intellectual  activity  exerted 
on  a  given  material;  and  partly  according  to  its  Atistor- 
ieal  dendopment.  And  since  Christianity  is  recognised 
as  the  chief  inspiring  motive  of  these  Christian  art 
naonnments,  another  closely  related  division  is  necessary, 
viz.  the  systematic  arrangement  and  representation  of 
the  ideas  that  have  found  expression  in  Christian  mon- 
umenta.  Expanded,  there  would  result  the  following 
outline: 

A,  Of  the  essential  nature  of  Christian  art 
1.  Of  the  art  faculty. 

a.  The  relation  of  the  Church  to  art  J9«r  se. 
BIse  of  a  Christian  art. 


h.  Relation  of  Cbristhm  art  to  the  art  of  clas- 
sical autiquity. 

e,  Emaucipatiou  of  art  from  the  Church  at  the 
end  01  the  Middle  Ases. 
Relation  of  Protestantism  to  art 
8.  The  artist. 

0.  Relation  of  the  artist  to  the  Church  office : 
m  In  Christian  antiquity ;  (8)  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages ;  (8)  since  the  close  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

b.  The  traUiiuff  of  the  artist:  (1)  His  relation 
to  the  antique ;  (2)  his  relation  to  nature ; 
(8)  schools  and  guilds. 

e.  The  individuality  of  the  artist 
8.  Art  works. 

a.  The  eyntheticcU  division :  (1)  The  material 
and  its  treatment;  (2)  the  idea  and  its 
embodiment 

aa.  The  language  of  art    Symbolism. 
bb.  Art  composition. 

b.  The  arudytical  division :  (1)  Antoptics ;  (2) 
criticism  and  bermeDentlcs  of  art- works. 

B,  History  of  Christian  art  and  nrt-works. 

1.  Chronology  and  gefigniphy  of  art 

2.  The  various  species  of  art. 

a.  History  of  architecture. 

b.  History  of  the  graphic  arta. 
8.  Art  monuments. 

a.  Civil  monuments  with  Christian  characters: 
(1)  Coins :  (9)  consular  dlptychs. 

b.  Private  monuments:  (1)  Monuments  of  do- 
mestic life— gems,  rings,  etc ;  (S)  sepul- 
chral monuments. 

a.  Bcclesiastical  monuments:  (1)  Architect- 
ure, cemeteries,  churches,  cloisters;  (S) 
vessels  of  ihe  churches;  (S)  ornamenta- 
tion of  churches— mosaics,  paintings,  etc. 

d.  Monuments  of  ideal  or  tree  creative  art. 

C.  Christian  art  ideas. 

1.  In  architecture:  symbolism  of  architecture. 
8.  In  thegraphic arts. 

a,  Tne  development  of  the  scope  and  range  of 

Christian  representation. 
6.  The  content  of  Christian  representation : 
(1)  Monumental  ezeeesls ;  (8)  monnroen- 
tal  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  (3) 
monumental  dogmatics  and  ethics. 

e.  Practical  utility  of  Christian  representa- 

tions. 

Explanation  and  Justfficcttion  of  the  foregoing  Synop^ 
tis. — (I.)  In  the  first  branch.    1.  If  we  discuss  the  har- 
mony of  art  with  the  Christian  Church,  and  its  real- 
ization therein,  the  first  thing  to  be  examined  is  the 
eteential  nature  of  that  art  itaeffy  both  generally  as  a 
necessary  subject  of  the  activity  of  the  human  mind,  as 
well  as  specially  how  it  accords  Ivith  the  genius  of 
Christianity  itself.     However,  the  problem  here  is  not 
the  same  as  in  the  art  arcbsBology  of  classical  antiquity, 
since  early  Christianity  holds  an  entirely  diflbrent  rela- 
tion to  art     It  is  similar  to  its  relation  to  philosophy. 
Neither  art  nor  philosophy  was  originated  by  the 
Church,  but  both  had  alr^y  passed  through  all  stages 
of  a  great  development    The  Church  found  art  already 
occupying  human  thought,  and  its  rise  and  history  are 
presupposed.    By  this  art  the  early  Christians  were  as 
much  attracted  as  repelled.     This  conditions  the  de- 
pendence of  the  eariiest  Christian  art  on  the  antique — 
mo^  especially  in  technical  treatment,  but  also  to  some 
extent  in  spirit  and  motive ;  so  that  this  comes  to  be  a 
constitutive  element  in  the  discussion,  just  as  in  the 
earliest  history  of  doctrines  we  must  carefully  note  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  (specially  the  Platonic)  philoso- 
phy.    On  the  other  hand,  the  independence  of  Christian 
art  is  shown  even  in  the  presence  of  the  antique.     Spe- 
cially those  peoples  who  subsequently  appeared  upon 
the  stage  of  histor}-,  and  received  contemporaneously 
their  culture  with  Christianity,  have  developed  from 
the  first  a  characteristically  Christian  art;  since  the 
final  grounds  of  art  antiquity  are  found  in  the  nature  of 
man  itself,  and  to  these  we  must  at  last  return.    This 
art  activity  likewise  takes  direction  among  a  people  to 
that  extent  that  the  period  of  the  perfection  of  Chris- 
dan  art  may  be  delayed  by  means  of  its  connection  with 
a  development  so  infiuenced  by  the  models  of  antiquity. 
At  the  same  time  another  sphere  of  art  life  of  universal 
interest  will  be  liberated,  and  attain  to  an  independent 
value.    According  to  this  view,  the  subjects  that  per- 
tain to  the  essence  of  Christian  art,  as  springing  from  a 
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general  art  susceptibility,  demand  a  preliminary  disciu- 
sion. 

2.  The  essential  nature  of  art  from  its  objective  side 
discussed,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  to  the  subjective  ele- 
ment, the  interest  in  which  part  will  depend  upon  the 
personality — specially  the  gifts  and  endowments — of 
him  who  devotes  himself  to  the  service  of  art  and 
the  Church.     In  this  connection,  the  first  question  that 
meets  us  is  the  personal  and  ofBcial  relation  of  the  art- 
ist to  the  Church.   At  the  beginning  we  find  the  strange 
contrasts  that  heathen  artists  became  interested  in  Chris- 
tian works  of  art,  while  also  Christian  artists  became 
martyrs.     After  a  period  of  untrammelled  art  develop- 
ment had  elapsed,  at  length,  during  the  Middle  Ag^es, 
,both  science  and  art  fell  under  the  exclusive  superin- 
tendence of  monks  and  priests,  until  the  transference 
of  art  to  the  laity  introduced  the  new  sera.    In  this 
connection  must  also  be  discussed  the  question  of  the 
culture  of  artists,  and  the  diffusion  of  those  important 
guilds,  partly  industrial,  partly  ecclesiastical,  by  whose 
means  the  flourishing  period  of  art  in  the  later  medieval 
period  was  ushered  in.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  progress  is 
connected  with  the  individual  and  his  work,  and  the 
measure  of  this  pn^ress  b  determined  by  investigation 
of  the  condition  of  the  individuaL     In  the  study  of  the 
development  of  doctrines  and  the  organization  of  the 
early  Church  an  acquaintance  with  the  Christian  fa- 
thers is  of  fundamental  importance.     In  monumental 
theology,  the  hbtory  of  artists  corresponds  to  patristics 
in  the  history  of  doctrine  and  ecdeuastical  polity ;  yet 
in  an  inverse  chronological  order,  since  the  most  noted 
names  of  the  Christian  fathers  are  found  at  or  near  the 
organization  of  the  Church,  while  the  names  of  the  most 
renowned  masters  of  art  are  associated  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  dawning  of  the  modem 
epoch.  .  With  the  exception  of  a  few  noted  architects, 
the  names  of  artists  hardly  appear  at  all  in  Christian 
antiquity.     So  completely  was  art  merged  in  the  ffen- 
eral  interest  of  the  Church  that  individual  service  is  al- 
most forgotten.     In  the  later  Middle  Ages  the  guilds 
effected  a  like  result,  so  that  the  names  of  the  architects 
of  those  most  wonderful  works  that  stand  at  the  very 
acme  of  perfection  are  entirely  wanting.     Subsequently 
to  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  however,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  sculpture  and  painting,  the  individuality  of  the 
artist  again  asserted  itself,  and  art  pursued  its  high  mis- 
sion in  a  most  noteworthy  union  of  fVee  endowment  and 
the  observance  of  organic  sBsthetic  laws. 

8.  The  third  division  has  reference  to  art-creation. 
An  art^work  presupposes  a  material  as  well  as  an  idea. 
Each  is  to  be  examined  by  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  com- 
bination in  the  production  of  a  work  of  art  On  the 
one  side  is  such  a  moulding  of  the  material  as  to  breathe 
into  it  a  living  soul,  and  create  in  it  a  spiritual  presence. 
This  leads  to  the  discussion  of  the  laws  of  Technics. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  projection  of  the  idea 
into  form— its  embodiment  in  the  material.  This  gives 
rise  to  questions  of  art  composition.  This  latter  in- 
volves the  laws  of  the  grouping  in  space  of  art  repre- 
sentations. The  first  question  pertains  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  idea  in  space,  to  the  successive  stages  of  the 
transition  from  spiritual  life  to  corporeity ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  art,  through  what  means,  and  by 
what  law,  art  expresses  thought  and  feeling.  If  we  ex- 
amine painting  and  sculpture,  we  find  this  occurs  in 
part  direcUy  through  historic  composition ;  in  part,  indi- 
rectly through  symbolic  composition.  In  symbolic  rep- 
resentation, the  entire  visible  world  is  laid  under  contri- 
bution to  aid  in  this  tranntion  to  the  unseen.  When 
this  method  is  practiced,  as  in  delineations  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Church,  such  means  are  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. Hence  arise  the  doctrines  of  Christian  art  sym- 
bolism, that  occupies  so  wide  a  field,  and,  theologically 
considered,  is  of  such  vast  significance. 

Here  is  also  naturally  connected  a  department  to 
which  no  certain  and  wdl-defined  position  has  hitherto 
been  assigned  (since  notice  has  only  been  taken  of  it  in 


connection  with  the  art  aiclMBology  of  dassicai  antiq- 
uity) ;  we  refer  to  Christian  arduscdogical  critidsn  aad 
hermeneutics.  This  is  the  very  reverse  of  art  eonifi*- 
sition:  the  latter  treating  of  the  taraiwition  from  iJw 
thought  and  the  person  of  the  artist  to  the  exeratioB 
of  his  work ;  the  f<»mer  leading  from  the  art-work  back 
to  the  thought,  purpose,  and  characta  of  the  artist,  and 
to  the  discovery  of  the  cireumstances  under  which  the 
work  was  produced. 

(II.)  The  second  chief  division  of  the  sabjcct— the 
history  of  art— treats  of  the  difSerent  kinds  of  art.  It 
remains  an  open  question  whether  the  subject  of  monn- 
ments  should  be  connected  directly  with  this  division 
of  the  subject  or  receive  an  independent  treataaeoL 
Authorities  are  divided.  To  both,  however,  must  there 
be  a  preliminary  secdon  that  shall  describe  art  as  a 
whole  in  its  chronological  developnaent.  With  this  also 
is  naturally  connected  an  account  of  the  geograj^tical  dis- 
tribution of  monuments.  Thu  would  indnde  a  descrip- 
tion of  those  in  situ^  as  well  as  of  those  that  have  been 
artificially  distributed  or  gathered  into  art  coUectioi^ 
both  public  and  private. 

(lU.)  The  third  divinon,  that  treats  of  art  ideas,  eof^ 
responds  in  some  extent  to  that  which  is  anbcaced  hi 
the  archeology  of  classical  art,  under  the  hesd  *'Sab- 
jects  of  Formative  Arts.**  For  theological  purposes  the 
is  the  chief  difficulty,  and  to  illustrate  this  all  the  other 
portions  are  preliminary  and  subordinate.  Architect- 
ure, from  its  very  nature,  furnishes  to  this  departzncnC 
but  a  meagre  contribution,  since  here  symbolism  has 
not  a  wide  range  or  application.  Much  uuxte  oo|hoqs  in 
materials  are  painting  and  sculpture,  inasmuch  as  since 
the  16th  centuT}'  the  history  of  images  has  been  a 
ject  of  theological  literature. 

For  a  methodical  treatment  of  this  subject  we 
carefully  observe  the  distinction  between  the  kistorieal 
course  that  the  representation  of  images  has  gcnenUv 
taken  (in  which  connection  would  be  discussed  the  qa»- 
tions  what,  by  what  means,  and  in  what  spirit  such 
representation  has  taken  place),  and  the  comiad  of  sodi 
representation  (in  which  latter  case  the  whole  range  of 
image  representation  is  to  be  canvassed  and  caiefuBv 
estimated).  This  subject,  being  Christian  in  its  natioe, 
has  reference  partly  to  the  sacred  history  in  its  entire 
extension  with  Church  histoiy,  and  partly  to  the  sujxr- 
sensuous  subjects  of  faith,  as  well  as  the  phenomeBa 
and  motives  of  moral  life.  Hence  would  arise  two  fur- 
ther divisions,  viz.  1,  the  monumental  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  2,  monumental  dogmatics  and  ethics 
For  the  illustration  of  these  two  departments  the  whole 
wealth  of  monuments  that  have  been  preserved  would 
be  useful,  and  their  connection  as  well  with  the  cootr 
of  history  as  of  dogma  would  be  shown. 

At  this  point  would  arise  yet  two  other  thanes  (tf 
discussion :  (1.)  The  return  from  this  range  of  Bibheal 
representations  to  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  them- 
selves. Since  the  subjects  of  the  Bible,  in  whole  or  ia 
part,  are  found  in  numerous  works  of  art  in  all  period 
of  the  history  of  the  Church,  we  are  thereby  famished 
a  kind  of  translation  and  commentary  of  the  same.  Thb 
pictorial  representation  frequently  proves  more  impr»- 
sive  than  an  oral  or  written  ex^^esLs,  since  the  speaker 
or  writer  can  pass  by  what  is  difficult  in  the  Scriptures 
or  let  it  remain  undetermined,  while  the  artist  caninrt, 
but  must  bring  whatever  topic  he  treats  distinctly  befioie 
the  perception  of  himself  and  others.  As,  therefore,  the 
artist  has  to  practice  a  most  searching  exegetical  avo- 
cation, monuments  of  art  are  exceedin^y  rich  original 
sources  of  information  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  also  for  the  related  questions  of  BiUical  in- 
troduction,  viz.  the  doctrines  of  the  canon  and  of  linguis- 
tic usage.  Here  rests  the  claim  of  '*  Monumental  Exe- 
gesis." 

(2.)  The  other  theme  has  reference  to  practice]  the- 
ology. Through  the  contemplation  of  a  sacred  snlgect 
present  to  the  beholder,  and  through  the  interpenetrat- 
ing genius  of  a  gifted  artbt,  there  is  doubtless  in  Chris- 
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tkm  art  roprocmtations  a  gnmd  power  to  enkindle  and 
esudt  devotional  feeling.  An  art^work,  equally  with 
the  fleeting  word,  has  itA  language  of  eloquence,  and  is 
able  to  oonyince  and  to  inspire.  Hence  there  is  in  mon- 
uments m,  practical  power  that  has  been  osed  by  the 
Church  in  all  ages  for  purposes  of  moral  and  religious 
training.  The  **  Lay-Bible,"  for  example,  illuminated 
as  it  uras  most  copiously,  became  a  most  efficient  means 
of  the  moral  education  of  the  masses,  who  were  unable 
to  read  the  text  of  the  Scripture ;  and  even  the  cultured 
have  derived  almost  equal  pleasure  and  profit  from  these 
sooccea.  Practical  theology,  however,  does  not  receive 
soeh  helpful  and  constant  illustration  from  monuments 
as  the  other  chief  divisions  of  the<dogy. 

The  foregoing  are  among  the  chief  reasons  urged  by 
Piper  in  JasUfioation  of  the  term  "Monumental  Theol- 
ogy,"  and  for  regarding  it  as  an  independent  discipline 
equally  with  << Pfttristics,"  "the  History  of  Doctrines,'' 
etc  This  claim  to  independence  of  treatment  has  been 
controverted  by  many  eminent  modem  encyclopedists, 
and  the  qoeetion  must  be  regarded  as  stiU  unsettled. 

LAterature, — Since  "  Monumental  Theology''  includes 
nnder  it  archsology,  art  history,  epigraphies,  and  nu- 
miamatica,  its  literature  would  include  the  literature  of 
theee  subjecta.  Specially,  see  Piper,  Ewkitung  in  die 
Jfonumentale  Theologie  (Gotha,  1867,  8vo),  who  gives 
the  literature  fh>m  the  earliest  time ;  also  his  article  in 
Herxog^s  Real-Encifhtopddiff  xv,  752  sq.,  which  is  a  co- 
ploas  summary.  See  also  Bennett,  in  the  Methodist 
Quarteriy  Hevieto  (Jan.  1871),  p.  6  sq.,  for  a  brief  esti- 
nuite  of  some  of  the  most  important  woriu  on  this  sub- 
ject. One  of  the  most  interesting  fields  of  monumental 
theology  is  found  in  the  early  Christian  catacombs  of 
Rome,  and  the  results  of  explorations  have  been  suc- 
cinctly presented  by  Withrow,  The  Caiacomhe  ofRome^ 
cmd  their  Ttadmon^  rdatice  to  primitive  ChrittianUy 
(X.  Y.  1874^  12mo).  See  also  Lowi  Academy^  October  1, 
1878,  p.  870 ;  BnL  and  For,  Ev,  Rev,  Jan.  1874,  art.  vi ; 
BMioiheea  Sacra,  voL  xciv;  Meth,  Qn,  Rey,  Oct.  1874, 
arUiv.    CCW.R) 

Bffoody,  Joseph,  an  American  divine  of  the  Con- 
^re^tional  Church,  was  bom  in  1701.  But  little  is  known 
of  h  is  early  life.  As  a  minister  he  was  noted  for  his  many 
ecoentricitiea,  but  also  for  hb  piety,  and  as  a  remarka- 
bly useful  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  In  his  younger  years 
he  often  preached  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  parish, 
which  was  in  Maine,  and  wherever  he  went  the  people 
hnn^  upon  his  lips.  In  one  of  his  excursions  he  went 
as  far  as  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  his  exertions  were  the 
means  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  church.  Such  was 
the  sanctity  of  his  character  that  it  impressed  the  irre- 
H^oos  with  awe.  He  also  with  importunate  earnest- 
ness pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor,  and  was  very  char- 
itable himself.  It  was  by  his  own  choice  that  he  de- 
rived his  support  from  a  free  contribution,  rather  than 
a  fixed  salary ;  and  in  one  of  his  sermons  he  mentions 
that  he  bad  been  thus  supported  twenty  years,  and  yet 
bad  been  under  no  necessity  of  spending  one  hour  in  a 
week  in  care  for  the  world.  Some  remarkable  instances 
of  answers  to  his  prayers,  and  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  event  and  his  faith,  are  not  yet  forgotten  in 
York.  The  hour  of  dinner  once  came,  and  his  table  was 
unsnpplied  with  provisions ;  but  he  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing the  doth  laid,  saying  to  his  wife  he  was  confident 
that  they  should  be  furnished  by  the  bounty  of  God. 
At  this  moment  some  one  rapped  at  the  door,  and  pre- 
sented a  ready-cooked  dinner.  It  was  sent  by  persons 
who  on  that  day  had  made  an  entertainment,  and  who 
knew  the  poverty  of  Mr.  Moody.  He  published  several 
of  his  discourses.  See  Sullivan,  Maine,  p.  238 ;  Allen, 
BioffTc^hical  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Sprague,  AnnaU  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  voL  u. 

Bffoodyf  Joshua,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Wales  in  1688.  His  father  migrated  to  this 
oountry,  and  settled  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1686,  and 
Joshua  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  dass  of  1668. 


There  had  been  no  regular  clergyman  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  previous  to  1668,  in  which  year  he  began  to 
preach,  and  a  church  beuig  formed  in  1671,  he  was  or- 
dained pastor.  In  1684  Cranfield,  the  governor,  had 
him  unjustly  imprisoned  for  nonconformity  with  the 
Church  of  England  rites,  and  after  a  confinement  of 
thirteen  weeks  he  was  set  free,  but  commanded  to  cease 
preaching  in  the  province.  Going  to  Boston,  he  became 
the  assistant  in  the  First  Church,  and  was  also  invited 
to  take  charge  of  Harvard  University,  but  he  declined 
the  last-named  otkr,  and  in  1692  returned  to  his  charge 
at  Portsmouth.  During  the  witchcraft  troubles  in  1692 
he  had  opposed  the  unjust  and  violent  measures  towards 
the  imagined  offenders,  and  aided  Philip  English  and 
his  wife  to  escape  from  prison.  His  seal  in  this  matter 
caused  his  dismissal  from  his  church,  and  he  retired 
from  the  ministry.  He  died  in  1697.  He  published, 
A  practical  Discourse  concerning  the  choice  Ben^  of 
Communion  tdth  God  m  his  House,  witnessed  unto  by  the 
Experience  of  Saints  as  the  best  Improvement  of  Time, 
being  the  Sum  of  several  Sermons  on  Psalm  Ixxxiv,  10, 
preached  at  Boston  on  Lecture  Days  (Boston,  1686  and 
1746,  12mo)  i—A  Sermon  on  the  Sin  of  FormaUiy  m 
Go^s  Worship,  or  the  Formal  Worsfipper  proved  a 
Liar  and  Deceiver,  preached  on  the  We^dy  Lecture  in 
Boston  from  Hosea  ii,  12 ;  and  two  or  three  occasional 
sermon&  See  Cotton  Mather's  Funeral  Sermon,  Mag- 
nolia,  iv,  192-199 ;  Sprague,  A  muds  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit, 
i,  160 ;  Drake,  Diet,  of  Amer.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Moody,  Samuel,  an  American  divine  of  some 
note,  was  bom  at  Newbur}',  Mass.,  Jan.  4, 1676 ;  was  ed- 
ucated at  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1697 ; 
then  entered  upon  the  special  study  of  theol(^y,  and 
Dec  29, 1700,  was  ordained  to  the  sacred  ministry  in  the 
Congregational  Church  at  York,  Me.,  where  he  died, 
Nov.  13, 1747.  Like  hb  namesake,  Joseph,  who  flour- 
ished very  near  his  time,  he  was  eccentric,  though  also 
a  very  useful  man.  He  also  refused  a  stated  salary,  and 
depended  altogether  upon  voluntary  contributions,  many 
of  which  were  spent  upon  the  poor  and  the  needy.  He 
published,  The  Doltful  State  of  the  Damned  (1710)  ^— 
Judas  Bung  up  in  Chains  (1714): — Election  Sermon 
(1721) : — Life  and  Death  of  Joseph  Quasson,  an  Indian 
(1729).  See  Allibone,  DicL  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors, 
S.V.;  Drsk^  Diet,  of  Amer,  Biog,  %,x,\  Sprague,  i4  mui^ 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  voL  ii. 

Moody,  Samuel  8.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Powhattan  Coun- 
ty, Va.,  May  1, 1810 ;  was  converted  in  1828,  joined  the 
ministry  in  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  hdd  the  fol- 
lowing appointments:  1881,  Lebanon  Circuit;  1882, 
Sandy  Circuit;  1838,  Nashville  Starion;  1884,  Mem- 
phis Station ;  1886,  Florence  Station ;  1886,  Montgom- 
ery Circuit;  1887,  Lebanon  District ;  1889,  Murfreesbor- 
ough  District ;  was  transferred  to  the  Memphis  Confer- 
ence in  1841,  and  appointed  to  Jackson  District;  in  1842 
to  Memphis  Station ;  in  1843  to  Jackson  Stadon ;  was 
transferred  back  to  the  Tennessee  Conference  in  1844,  and 
appointed  to  Murfreesborough  Station ;  in  1846, 1846, 
and  1847,  to  HuntsviUe  District,  and  in  1848  to  Nash- 
ville District.  In  the  fall  of  1860  failing  health  obliged 
him  to  take  a  supernumerary  relation,  and,  af^r  years 
of  wasting  afflicdon,  he  diedMay  6, 1863.  ^  The  older 
members  of  this  Conference  will  long  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  his  many  virtues,  and  class  him  among  the 
brightest  and  best  and  most  beloved  of  its  members. 
Perhaps  no  roan  of  our  Conference  was  more  universally 
beloved ;  indeed,  the  virtues  of  this  holy  man  will  live 
in  the  memories  of  thousands  as  long  as  life  shall  last. 
He  never  had  an  enemy.  Our  Church  has  seldom  pro- 
duced so  pure  a  specimen  of  our  holv  religion.'* — Min, 
Ann,  Coif,  M,  E.  Church,  South,  U  (1868-66),  646. 

Moon  (ff^'^i  yare'ach,  so  called  from  its/>a20ieM; 
Chald.  rv^\  yerach',  Ezra  vi,  16;  Dan.  iv,  26;  poetical 
ran^,  lebanah't  the  white,  Cant,  vi,  10;  Isa.  zxiv,  28; 
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X3tx,  26 ;  Gr.  (rcX^),  the  leaser  of  the  two  great  celes- 
tial luminaries.    See  Astromomt. 

1.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  neither  of  the 
terms  by  which  the  Hebrews  designated  the  moon  con- 
tains any  reference  to  its  office  or  essential  character; 
they  simply  describe  it  by  the  accidental  quality  of  color. 
Another  explanation  of  the  second  term  is  proposed  in 
Rawltnson's  Herodotus^  i,  615,  to  the  effect  that  it  has 
reference  to  UAwdk,  *'  a  brick,"  and  embodies  the  Baby- 
lonian notion  of  Sin^  the  moon,  as  being  the  god  of  ar- 
chitecture. The  strictly  parallel  use  oiyariach  in  Joel 
ii,  31  and  Ezek.  xxxii,  7,  as  well  as  the  analogy  in  the 
sense  of  the  two  words,  seems  a  strong  argument  against 
the  view.  The  Greek  <rfX^a/i|,  from  (riAac*  expresses 
this  idea  of  brilliancy  more  vividly  than  the  Hebrew 
terms.  The  Indo-European  languages  recognised  the 
moon  as  the  measurer  of  time,  and  have  expressed  its 
office  in  this  respect,  all  the  terms  applied  to  it — itifv, 
moon^  etc — ^finding  a  common  element  with  ^crfMiv,  to 
measure^  in  the  Sanscrit  root  fna  (Pott's  AVym.  Fortclu 
i,  194).  The  nations  with  whom  the  Hebrews  were 
brought  into  noore  immediate  contact  worshipped  the 
moon  under  various  designations  expressive  of  its  influ- 
ence in  the  kingdom  of  nature.  The  exception  which 
the  Hebrew  language  thus  presents  would  appear  to  be 
based  on  the  repugnance  to  nature-worship  which  runs 
through  their  whole  system,  and  which  induced  the 
precautionary  measure  of  giving  it  in  reality  no  name 
at  all,  substituting  the  circuitous  expressions  '^  lesser 
light**  (Gen.  i,  16),  the  "pale,"  or  the  "while."  The 
same  tendency  to  avoid  the  notion  of  personality  may 
perhaps  be  otnerved  in  the  indifference  to  gender,  yari- 
ach  being  masculine,  and  lebandh  feminine.    See  below. 

2.  The  moon  held  an  important  place  in  the  kingdom 
of  nature  as  known  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the  history  of 
the  creation  (Gen.  i,  14-16)  it  appears  simultaneously 
with  the  sun,  and  b  described  in  terms  which  imply  its 
independence  of  that  body  as  far  as  its  light  is  con- 
cerned. Conjointly  with  the  sun,  it  was  appointed  "  for 
signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  years;"  though 
in  this  respect  it  exercised  a  more  important  influence, 
if  by  the  "  seasons"  we  understand  the  great  religious 
festivals  of  the  Jews,  as  is  particularly  stated  in  Psa. 
civ,  19  ("He  appointed  the  moon  for  seasons"),  and 
more  at  length  in  Ecclus.  xliii,  6,  7.  Hence,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  time  among  the  Israelites,  a  lunation  was  the  pe- 
riod of  their  month ;  and  many  of  their  festivals  were  on 
the  new  moon,  or  on  one  of  its  quarterly  phases  (Ecdus. 
xliii,  6  sq. ;  comp.  Sohar  in  Gen,  foL  236).  See  Mokth. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  Passover,  their 
chieffestival  (see  B^hrjiS^j^mfto/.  11,639).  See  Passover. 
Besides  this,  the  moon  had  its  special  office  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  light;  it  was  appointed  "to  rule  over  the 
night,"  as  the  sun  over  the  day,  and  thus  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  founts  of  light  served  "  to  divide  be- 
tween the  day  and  between  the  night."  In  order  to 
enter  fully  into  this  idea,  we  must  remember  both  the 
greater  brilliancy  of  the  moonlight  in  Eastern  countries, 
and  the  larger  amount  of  work,  particularly  travelling, 
that  is  carried  on  by  its  aid.  The  appeals  to  sun  and 
moon  conjointly  are  hence  more  fVequent  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Hebrews  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
been  (Josh,  x,  12;  Psa.  Ixxii,  6,  7,  17;  Eccles.  xii,  2; 
xxiv,  23,  etc) :  in  some  instances,  indeed,  the  moon  re- 
ceives a  larger  amount  of  attention  than  the  sun  (e.  g. 
Psa.  viii,  3 ;  Ixxxix,  87).  The  inferiority  of  ita  light  is 
occasionally  noticed,  as  in  Gen.  i,  16;  in  Cant,  vi,  10, 
where  the  epithets  "  fair"  and  "  clear"  (or,  rather,  spot- 
leasy  and  hence  extremely  brilliant)  are  applied  respec- 
tively to  moon  and  sun ;  and  in  Isa.  xxx,  26,  where  the 
equalizing  of  its  light  to  that  of  the  sun  conveys  an  im- 
age of  the  highest  glory.  Its  influence  on  vegetable  or 
animal  life  receives  but  little  notice ;  the  expression  in 
Deut.  xxxiii,  14,  which  the  A.  V.  refers  to  the  moon, 
signifies  rather  months  as  the  period  of  ripening  fruits. 
The  coldness  of  the  night-dews  is  prejudicial  to  the 
health,  and  particularly  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  ex- 


posed to  it,  and  the  idea  expressed  in  Pml  cxxi,  6  (*^The 
moon  shall  nut  smite  thee  by  night")  may  hare  zcftr- 
ence  to  the  general  or  the  piutiadar  evil  effect :  bfind- 
ness  is  still  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  noon's 
rays  on  those  who  sleep  under  the  open  heaven,  both  br 
the  Arabs  (Came's  Letters,  i,  88)  and  by  Eorapeaak 
If  this  extreme  (comparative)  cold  is  conaidered  in  coe- 
nection  with  the  Oriental  custom  of  sleeping  mb  din, 
out  of  doors,  a  la  beUe  itoile,  on  the  flat  roofe  of  bousH, 
or  even  on  the  ground,  without  in  all  cases  snffidem 
precautionary  measures  for  protecting  the  body,  we  see 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  whence  arose  the  cril 
influence  ascribed  to  the  moon.  In  the  East  Imfia 
similar  effects  result  from  similar  exposure.  The  con- 
nection between  the  moon's  phases  and  certaiD  fbnns  of 
disease,  whether  madness  or  epilepsy,  is  expressed  in 
the  Greek  otXttvtdZtff^ai  (Matt,  iv,  24;  xvii,  15),  in  the 
Latin  derivative  "  lunatic,"  and  in  our  "  moon-ctrock.'' 
The  various  influences  anciently  attributed  to  the  moon 
in  her  different  phases  (Pliny,  ii,  102),  noi  only  in 
changes  of  the  weather  (Yarro,  B,R,i,37;  Yiigil,  Georg, 
i,  275,  427 ;  comp.  Hos.  v,  7 ;  Isa.  xlvii,  13),  but  also  in 
ph3rsical  effects  upon  the  human  system  (Macrob.  Set, 
vii,  16;  comp.  Psa.  cxxi,  6),  b  a  superstition  (Herat 
Ars  Poet,  v,  454;  Virgil,  Ai^n,  iv,  512)  still  very  preva- 
lent in  the  East  (RosenmUUer,  MorgenL  iv,  108),  and 
has  not  even  ceased  among  modem  Occidentals  (comp. 
Hone,  Everjf'day  Book,  i,  1509 ;  Shakespeare,  Mids,  y. 
I>.  ii,  2;  OtheUo,  v,  2),  although  science  has  shown  thst 
this  planet  has  no  specific  influence  either  upon  metecr- 
ology  or  health.  See  Hayn,  De  Planetar.  m  Corp,  kvm, 
Tn^uxu  (Frckf.  1805) ;  Kretschmar,  De  Astrvr.  m  Corp. 
hunu  Imperio  (Jena,  1820) ;  Raschig,  De  bmsB  imptrio  is 
valetud,  carp,  hum,  miUo  (Vit  1787) ;  Krazenstein,  Etst- 
fluss  des  Mondes  ind,m,  Kdrp.  (Halle,  1747) ;  Reil,  A  r- 
chiv,f,  PhysioL  i,  133  sq.     See  Lukatic 

3.  The  deamess  of  the  Oriental  atmosphere  eariy  kd 
to  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  (Herod,  ii,  47; 
Strabo,  xii,  p.  557;  Pliny,  viii,  1,  etc.),  among  whick 
the  moon  received  special  honors  (Job  xxxi,  26 ;  comp. 
Julian,  Orat,  in  Salem,  p.  90),  as  the  most  conapicnois 
object  of  the  nocturnal  Armament  (comp.  Deut.  iv,  19: 
xvii,  8 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  5 ;  Jer.  viii,  2 ;  see  Selden,  Dn 
Syr,  i,  239  sq.).  If  the  sun  "  rules  the  day,"  the  roooo 
has  the  throne  of  night,  which,  if  less  gorgeous  than 
that  of  the  sun,  is  more  attractive,  because  of  a  less  op- 
pressively brilliant  light,  while  her  retinue  of  airroonl- 
ing  stars  seems  to  give  a  sort  of  truth  to  her  regal  state, 
and  certainly  adds  not  inconsiderably  to  her  beaatr. 
There  is  to  the  same  effect  a  remarkable  pasage  in  Ju- 
lian {Or at,  w  Salem,  p.  90) :  "  From  my  chiMhood  I 
was  filled  with  a  wonderful  love  for  the  rays  of  that 
goddess;  and  when,  in  my  boyhood,  I  directed  my  €}-es 
to  her  ethereal  light,  I  M'as  quite  beside  myself.  Br 
night  especially,  when  I  found  myself  under  a  wide, 
pure,  cloudless  sky,  I  forgot  everything  else  under  her 
influence,  and  was  absorbed  in  the  beauties  of  hcavo, 
so  that  I  did  not  hear  if  addressed,  nor  was  aware  of 
what  I  did.  I  appeared  solely  to  be  engaged  with  this 
divinity,  so  that  even  when  a  beardless  boy  I  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  star-gazer."  Accordingly  the 
worship  of  the  moon  was  extensively  practiced  by  the 
nations  of  the  East,  and  under  a  variety  of  aspects  In 
Egypt  it  was  honored  under  the  form  of  Isis,  and  was 
one  of  the  onlv  two  deities  which  commanded  the  rev- 
erence  of  all  the  Egyptians  (^Herod,  ii,  42,  47),  In 
Syria  it  was  represented  by  that  one  of  the  Ashtaroth 
(i.  e.  of  the  varieties  which  the  goddess  Astarte,  or 
Ashtoreth,  underwent)  sumamed  "  Kamaim,"  from  ibe 
horns  of  the  crescent  moon  by  which  she  was  dbtio- 
guished.  See  Ashtoreth.  In  Babylonia  it  formed 
one  of  a  triad  in  conjunction  with  iEther  and  the  sun, 
and,  under  the  name  of  «9»»,  received  the  honored  titles 
of  "  Lord  of  the  month,"  "  King  of  the  gods,"  etc.  (Baw- 
linson's  HerodotuSy  i,  614).  There  are  indications  of  a 
very  early  introduction  into  the  countries  adjacent  to 
Palestine  of  a  species  of  worship  distinct  from  cny  thst 
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we  have  hitherto  noticed,  viz.  of  the  direct  homage  of 
the  heavenly  bodies — stm,  moon,  and  stars — which  is  the 
chaActeristic  of  Sabiamsm  (q.  v.).  The  first  notice  which 
we  have  of  this  is  in  Job  (xxxi,  26,  27),  and  it  is  ob- 
servable that  the  warning  of  Moses  (DenL  iv,  19)  is  di- 
rected against  this  nature-worship,  rather  than  against 
the  form  of  moon-worship  which  the  Israelites  must 
have  witneesed  in  Egypt.  At  a  later  period,  however, 
the  worship  of  the  moon  in  its  grosser  form  of  idol-wor- 
ship was  introduced  from  Syria:  we  have  no  evidence 
indeed  that  the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Zidonians,  whom  Solo- 
mon introduced  (1  Kings  xi,  5),  was  identified  in  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  with  the  moon,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  moon  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of 
an  image  in  Uanasseh^s  reign,  although  Movers  {Phd^ 
mc.  i,  66, 164)  has  taken  up  the  opposite  view;  for  we 
aie  distinctly  told  that  the  king  ''made  an  asherah  (A. 
V.  'grove*),  L  e.  an  image  of  Ashtoreth,  and  worshipped 
all  the  host  of  heaven"*  (2  Kings  xxi,  8),  which  asherah 
was  destroyed  by  Josiah,  and  the  priests  that  burned 
incense  to  the  moon  were  put  down  (xxiii,  4,  5).  At  a 
somewhat  later  period  the  worship  of  the  "queen  of 
heaven"  was  practiced  in  Palestine  (Jer.  vii,  18 ;  xliv, 
17).  The  title  has  generally  been  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  moon  (corop.  Horace,  Carm,  Scec  85;  Apuleius, 
Metam.  M,  p.  254),  but  some  think  it  more  probable  that 
the  Oriental  Venus  is  intended,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: (1)  the  title  of  Urania  '*  of  heaven"  Vas  peculiar- 
ly appropriate  to  Venus,  whose  worship  was  borrowed 
by  the  Persians  from  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians  (//e- 
nd,  i,  181, 199) ;  (2)  the  votaries  of  this  goddess,  whose 
chief  function  was  to  preside  over  births,  were  wom- 
en; and  we  find  that  in  Palestine  the  married  women 
are  specially  noticed  as  taking  a  prominent  part ;  (3)  the 
peculiarity  of  the  title,  which  occurs  only  in  the  pas- 
sages quoted,  looks  as  if  the  worship  were  a  novel  one ; 
and  this  is  corroborated  by  the  term  kawdn  (*|JS)  ap- 
plied to  the  ''cakes,"  which  is  again  so  peculiar  that 
the  Sept.  has  retained  it  (xaim^v),  deeming  it  to  be,  as 
it  not  improbably  was,  a  foreign  word.  Whether  the 
Jews  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  "  queen  of  heaven" 
from  the  Philistines,  who  possessed  a  very  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Venus  Urania  at  Ascalon  {Herod,  i,  105),  or  from 
the  Egyptians,  whose  god  Athor  was  of  the  same  char- 
acter, is  uncertain.    See  Queen  op  Heaven. 

The  moon  was  regarded  in  the  old  Syrian  superstition 
as  subject  to  the  sun*s  influence,  which  was  worshipped 
as  the  active  and  generative  power  of  nature,  while  the 
moon  was  reverenced  as  the  passive  and  producing 
power.  The  moon,  accordln^y,  was  looked  upon  as 
feminine.  Herein  Oriental  usage  agrees  with  our  own. 
But  this  usage  was  by  no  means  universaL  The  gender 
of  mond  in  German  is  an  exception  in  modem  days, 
which  may  justify  the  inference  that  even  among  the 
Northern  nations  the  moon  has  masculine  qualities  as- 
cribed to  it.  By  the  people  of  Carran,  in  Mesopotamia, 
the  moon  was  worshipped  as  a  male  deity,  and  called 
Immu,  Spartian  tells  us  these  people  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  such  as  believe  the  moon  to  be  a  goddess,  and 
not  a  god,  will  be  their  wives'  slaves  as  long  as  they 
live;  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  esteem  her  to  be 
a  god  will  ever  be  masters  of  their  wives,  and  never  be 
orercome  by  their  artifices.  The  same  author  tells  us 
that  there  were  remaining  several  medals  of  the  Nyssfr- 
ons,  Magnesians,  and  other  Greek  nations,  which  repre- 
sented the  moon  in  the  dress  and  under  the  name  of  a 
man,  and  covered  with  an  Armenian  bonnet.  The  Egyp- 
tians also  represented  their  moon  as  a  male  deity,  Ihoth; 
and  Wilkinson  {AncEg^,  v,  5)  remarks  that "  the  same 
custom  of  calling  it  male  is  retained  in  the  East  to  the 
present  day,  while  the  sun  is  considered  feminine,  as  in 
the  language  of  the  Germans.  Ihoth,  in  the  character 
of  Lonus,  t^e  moon,  has  sometimes  a  man's  face,  with 
the  crescent  of  the  moon  upon  his  head  supporting  a 
disk."  Plutarch  says  the  Egyptians  "  call  the  moon  the 
mother  of  the  world,  and  hold  it  to  be  of  both  sexes : 


female,  as  it  receives  the  influence  of  the  sun ;  male,  as 
it  scatters  and  disperses  through  the  air  the  principles 
of  fecundity."  In  other  countries  also  the  moon  was 
held  to  be  hermaphrodite.  Another  pair  of  dissimilar 
qualities  was  ascribed  to  the  moon— the  destructive  and 
the  generative  faculty — whence  it  was  worshipped  as  a 
bad  as  well  as  a  good  power.  The  Egyptians  sacrificed 
to  the  moon  when  she  was  at  the  fulL  The  victims  of- 
fered to  her  were  swine,  which  the  Egyptians  held  ti» 
be  impure  animals,  and  were  forbidden  to  offer  them  to 
any  other  deities  but  that  planet  and  Bacchus.  When 
they  sacrificed  to  the  moon,  and  had  killed  the  victim, 
they  put  the  end  of  the  tail,  with  the  spleen  and  fat, 
into  the  caul,  and  burned  them  on  the  sacred  fire,  and 
ate  the  rest  of  the  flesh  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon. 
Those  whose  poverty  would  not  admit  of  the  expense 
of  this  sacrifice  moulded  a  bit  of  paste  into  the  shape  of 
a  hog,  and  offered  up  that  (Herodotus,  i,  2).  In  India 
this  goddess  bore  the  name  of  Maja ;  among  the  Syr- 
ians, Mylitta;  among  the  Phoenicians,  Attarte  or  Ash- 
toreth f  among  the  Greeks,  ArtemiM;  and  among  the 
Romans,  Diana  (see  B^r,  Symbol  i,  486  sq.,  478 ;  ii,  222, 
282).  In  these  nations,  however,  the  moon  was  usually 
the  representative  of  the  benign  or  prolific  power  of 
nature.  See  Carpzov,  Apparat  p.  510 ;  Frischmuth,  De 
Melecheih  Cceli  (Jen.  1668) ;  A.  Calov,  De  SelenokUria 
(Vit.  1680).     See  Astbology. 

In  the  Western  world  also  the  moon  has  been,  and 
continues  even  now  to  be  worshipped  or  superstitiously 
regarded.  In  Europe  there  are  several  countries  in 
which  untold  superstitious  acts  are  performed,  depend- 
ing upon  the  moon's  rotation  (see  Brand,  Popu^r  i4fi- 
tiquities  of  Great  Britain,  Index  in  voL  iii).  In  Great 
Britain  and  the  Northern  wilds  the  moon  is  placed 
highest  in  the  scale  of  nature-worship.  In  America  the 
wild  man,  like  other  heathen,  both  of  civilized  and  bar- 
barous races,  has  been  long  accustomed  to  the  thought 
that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  possessed  of  animation, 
and  even  gifted  with  some  measure  of  intelligence.  To 
each,  accordingly,  has  been  ascribed  an  independent,  vi- 
talizing souL  The  sun-god,  for  example,  is  the  living 
sun  itself,  and  worship  is  never  paid  to  it  symbolically, 
as  if  it  were  the  representative  of  some  invisible  or 
absent  spirit,  but  because  it  is  an  actual  depository  of 
the  supersensuous,  an  embodiment  of  the  divine.  As 
the  sun  stands  for  the  Creator,  so  the  moon  is  con- 
nected, as  in  Babylonian  mythology,  with  the  thought 
of  some  evil  principle.  Says  Muller  (Amerikanische 
Urreliffionenjf "  The  rude  American  was  haunted  by  the 
thought  of  Some  co-equal  and  co-ordinate  array  of  hos- 
tile deities,  who  manifested  their  malignant  natpe  by 
creating  discord,  sickness,  death,  and  every  possible 
form  of  eviL  These  were  held  in  numerous  cases  to 
obey  the  leadership  of  the  moon,  which,  owing  to  its 
changeful  aspects,  have  become  identical  vrith  the  ca- 
pricious, evil-minded  spirit  of  American  Indians"  (p.  58 ; 
comp.  170,  272 ;  comp.  also  Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New 
World,  p.  180-140).  In  Africa  moon-worship  prevails 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Living- 
stone (Travels  in  South  A/rkOj  p.  285). 

4.  In  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture  the  moon 
w  frequently  noticed  as  presaging  events  of  the  greatest 
importance  through  the  temporary  or  permanent  with- 
drawal of  its  light  (Isa.  xiii,  10 ;  Joel  ii,  81 ;  Matt,  xxiv, 
29;  Mark  xiii,  24) :  in  these  and  similar  passages  we 
have  an  evident  allusion  to  the  mysterious  awe  with 
which  eclipses  were  viewed  by  the  Hebrews  in  common 
with  other  nations  of  antiquity  (comp.  Jer.  xiii,  16; 
Ezek.  xxxii,  7,  8 ;  Rev.  viii,  12).  With  regard  to  the 
63rmbolic  meaning  of  the  moon  in  Rev.  xii,  1,  we  have 
only  to  observe  that  the  ordinary  explanations,  viz.  the 
sublunary  world,  or  the  changeableness  of  its  affairs, 
seem  to  derive  no  authority  from  the  language  of  the 
O.T.,or  from  the  ideas  of  the  Hebrews.— Kit  to;  Smith; 
Winer. 

MOON  or  Lunette  (Isa.  iii,  18).    See  Tire. 

MOON,  NEW.    See  New  Moon. 
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Moor,  Michael,  «  Roman  Catholic  divine,  who 
flourished  in  England  from  1640  to  1726,  was  a  native 
of  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  spent  some  time  in  France,  at 
one  time  filling  the  post  of  principal  of  the  College  of 
Navarre.  In  England  he  was  regius  professor  of  phi- 
losophy, Greek,  and  Hebrew.  He  wrote,  Dt  Existentia 
Dei  et  Humana  ImmortalUate  (Paris,  1692, 8vo) :— ^or- 
UUio  ad  Studium  LingufB  Gracm  et  Hebraicm  (1700, 
12mo)  :—Fera  Sciendi  Methodu*  (Paris,  1716,  8vo) ; 
against  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes.  See  Harris's 
Ware's  Ireland,  s.  v. ;  AlUbone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
Author* J  s.  V. 

Moor,  Thoronghgood,  a  missionary  of  the  An- 
glican establishment  to  the  "Iroquois  or  Praying  In- 
dians," flourished  near  the  opening  of  the  18th  century, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  now  known  as  Albany,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Mr.  Moor  arrived  in 
New  York  from  England  in  1704,  and,  after  a  sUy  at 
Albany  long  enough  to  acquire  the  Indian  tongue,  he  at 
once  set  out  upon  his  work,  and  for  many  years  labored 
among  the  Iroquois.  His  success  was  limited  because  of 
the  opposition  manifested  by  lord  Combury,  at  that  time 
governor  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  colonies. 
Moor  for  some  time  braved  all  opposition,  but,  encoun- 
tering the  ill-will  of  the  governor,  he  was  incarcerated, 
and  after  his  escape  from  prison  went  to  sea,  and  was 
lost  on  his  homeward  voyage.  See  Anderson,  IlisU  Col. 
C%  iii,  415  sq. ;  Hawkins,  Hist.  p.  264  sq.,  271,  281. 

Moore,  Aaron,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  m  Ohio  April  2,  1818; 
joined  the  Church  when  about  twenty  years  old,  was 
admitted  into  the  Louisville  Conference  in  1846,  and 
remained  a  regular  minister  of  the  Gospel,  filling  many 
important  appointments  with  great  acceptability  until 
the  fall  of  1869,  when,  his  health  failing  him,  he  ac- 
cepted a  superannuated  relation,  and  retained  it  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  MadisonvUle,  Ky., 
Oct,  16, 1868.  SdQMin,  Ann,  Cot^.M.E,  Church,  South, 
ii  (1868-66),  481. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Newton,  N.  J.,  and 
was  educated  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  New 
York,  where  he  graduated  in  1768,  and  then  devoted  hU 
time  to  the  study  of  theology,  supporting  himself  by 
private  instmction  in  Greek  and  Latin.  In  May,  1774, 
he  went  to  England  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  and  in 
June  of  that  vear  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  by  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  on  his  return  to  America  offici- 
ated in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  of  which  he  became 
rector,  Dec.  22, 1800.  The  extent  of  Dr.  Moore's  Ubors, 
and  his  popularity  in  this  position,  were  beyond  all  prec- 
edent, and  when,  in  1801,  the  diocese  needed  a  bishop, 
he  was  elected  and  consecrated.  He  was  also  made 
president  of  Columbia  College  in  this  year,  and  so  re- 
mained until  1811,  continuing  all  the  while  the  duties 
of  his  ministry,  and  even  until  his  death,  Feb.  27, 1816. 
From  1811  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  Dr.  Hobart,  who 
afterwards  succeeded  him,  acted  as  his  assistant  bishop, 
bishop  Moore  having  been  strack  with  paralysis,  and 
thus  disabled  from  discharging  any  longer  the  duties  of 
his  office.  Bishop  Moore  was  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  an  able  pulpit  orator.  He  was,  with  one  single  ex- 
ception, the  last  of  the  venerable  men  in  the  diocese  of 
New  York  who  had  derived  their  ordination  from  the 
parent  Church  of  England.  He  published  two  sermons 
in  the  A  merican  Preacher  (vols,  i  and  ii,  1791)  :—A  Ser- 
mon before  the  General  Convention  (1804)  :—A  Pamphlet 
in  Vindication  of  Episcopal  Service*  (2  vols.  8vo).  His 
Potthumou*  Sermon*  were  published  under  the  direction 
of  his  son,  Clement  C.  Moore,  LL.D.  (N.  Y.  1824, 2  vols. 
8vo).  SeeSprague,i4mMi&o/<A€i4»m!r.P«/i>if,v,  299; 
Bishop  White,  Memoir*  of  the  Episcopal  Church  (1886), 
p.  82 ;  Moore,  Hist,  of  Columbia  College ;  Anderson,  Hist, 
of  the  Colonial  Church,  iu,  611  sq. ;  Drake,  Diet,  of  A  mer. 
Biog.B,v.    (J.H.W.) 

^oore,  Charles,  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Es- 


tablishment, eldest  son  of  archbishop  Hoore, 
cated  first  at  Westminster  School,  and  next  at  Trimty 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees  aDd  ob- 
tained a  fellowship.  He  flourished  in  the  second  half  of 
the  last  century,  first  as  rector  of  Cuxton,  in  Kent,  IlieB 
as  vicar  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Rochester,  and  later  as  one 
of  the  six  preachers  of  the  cathedral  of  Canteibiiiy. 
He  wrote,  A  Visitation  Sermon  preached  hrfore  hi*  Fa- 
ther  (1785,  4to) :— i4  full  Inquiry  inio  the  Subject  ofSm- 
idde  {1790,  2  yo\B,ito)-^Tke  good  Efeet*  of  a  umShd 
Trust  in  the  Arm  of  the  Flesh  and  the  Arm  ^Ae  Lord, 
a  Sermon  (1804,  8vo)  i-^Femak  Compasuom,  ilhutruied, 
a  Sermon  (1806, 8vo)  '.—Personal  Reform  Ike  onlg  egeet- 
ual  Basis  of  National  Reform,  a  Sermon  (1810,  8to), 
See  Biog,  Did,  of  Living  Authors  (Lond.  1816,  8to),  p. 
289. 


Moore,  Clement  Clarke,  LLJ).,  an  American 
scholar,  noted  for  his  knowledge  of  exegetical  theology, 
son  of  Benjamin  Moore,  was  bom  in  New  York  July  15, 
1779 ;  was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  class  of  1798; 
then  entered  on  the  special  study  of  Hebrew,  and  after 
a  while  secured  the  appointment  as  professor  of  Bib- 
lical literature  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Seminair, 
New  York;  in  1821  was  transferred  to  the  chtur  of  He- 
brew and  Greek  literature,  and  later  to  Oriental  and 
Greek  literature.    While  in  connection  with  the  **  Gen- 
eral SeminaiT**  of  his  Church,  as  it  came  finally  to  be 
known,  he  donated  to  it  the  large  plot  of  ground  upon 
which  its  buildings  now  stand.    In  1860  he  received  the 
titie  of  emeritus  professor,  and  lived  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  institution  he  had  served  so  many  years,  and  so 
accepUbly,  until  July  10, 1868,  his  death  occurring  at 
Newport,*  R.  I.,  whither  he  had  gone  to  spend  the  soib- 
mer  recreating.     To  Dr.  Moore  bekmgs  the  honor  of 
having  published  the  first  American  contributions  t» 
Hebrew  philology,  viz.  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  with  Notes,  a 
Grammar,  and  a  complete  Vocabulary  of  the  Psalms 
(N.  Y.  1809, 2  vols.  8vo).   He  also  published  his  fatha'e 
sermons,  and  contributed  valuable  woiks  to  the  dcpan- 
ment  of  belles-lettres  (for  which  see  Allibone,  IHct,  cf 
BiiL  and  Amer,  Author*,  s.  v.).     See  Drake,  Diet,  cf 
Amer,Biog,B,v, 

Moore,  Franklin,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  note  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  Feb.  14, 1832,  in 
Beaver,  Pa.     In  quite  tender  years  he  was  oonveited, 
and  though  his  father,  who  was  a  lawyer  and  emineat 
at  the  bar,  wished  him  to  choose  the  legal  profession  as 
his  life-calling,  his  mind  drifted  beyond  all  persossioa 
towards  the  ministry.     In  preparing  for  this  work  he 
studied  at  Washington  College,  in  Washington,  Pt. 
and  also  at  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  in 
Alleghany  City,  and  graduated  from  both  institutkxB 
with  honor.     In  1846  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  held 
its  annual  session  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  dur- 
ing the  session  he,  having  shortiy  after  his  conrersioii 
joined  the  Methodist  Church,  was  received  into  the 
travelling  connection,  and  appointed  to  Chartiers  Cir- 
cuit.    The  next  year  he  was  sent  to  SteubenviUe,  and 
in  1847  he  was  received  into  full  connection  and  or- 
dained deacon.    He  was  stationed  at  New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 
In  1849  he  was  ordained  elder,  and  stationed  at  Unicai- 
town.  Pa. ;  in  1851  and  1852  he  was  in  Washington,  Pa.; 
and  in  1858  and  1854  on  Uniontown  District.     He  was 
transferred  in  1855  to  the  West  Vii^nia  Conference,  th«i 
called  Western  Virginia  Conference,  and  stationed  for  two 
years  at  Fourth  Street,  in  Wheeling.     At  the  cloee  of 
his  term  of  service  in  that  station  he  was  transferred  to 
the  PhiUdelphia  Conference,  and  there  filled  the  follow- 
ing appointments:  in  1857  and  1858,  Trinity  Church, 
Philadelphia ;  in  1859  and  1860,  Wharton  Street  Church. 
Philadelphia ;  in  1861  and  1862,  Harrisburg ;  in  1863 
and  1864, Union  Church,  Philadelphia;  in  1865  a  super- 
numerary, but  doing  work  a  part  of  the  year ;  in  18^  in 
Thirty-eighth  Street  Church,  but  still  a  sopemomexaiy ; 
in  1866  and  1867,  PottsviUe ;  and  in  1869  he  was  finally 
placed  on  the  superannuated  list,  his  failing  health  mak- 
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in^  fuither  duties  in  the  minbtiy  impossible.  He  was 
soffeiio^  from  laryngjftiSf  and  was  counselled  by  physi- 
cians to  go  South.  He  visited  Florida,  but,  finding  no  re- 
lief, then  went  to  California,  and  died  there  Jan.  22, 1870, 
in  the  city  of  Sacramento.  Dr.  Moore  was  widely  known 
among  Methodists  for  his  sweetness  of  spirit,  his  devout 
^and  genial  life,  and  his  earnest  services  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Church.  "His  life,"  says  the  Pittsburgh  Chris- 
ticm  Advocate,  "embraced  more  of  excellences  than 
usually  fkUs  to  the  lot  of  man.  Unassuming,  gentle, 
loving,  true  as  steel,  thorooghly  conscientious,  he  moved 
through  society  a  centre  and  source  of  the  very  best 
Christian  influences.  Around  him  grew  up,  as  one  re- 
sult, some  of  the  most  enduring  affections."  During  his 
travels  he  wrote  for  the  Church  papers,  and  filled  the 
place  of  corresponding  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Home 
Journal.  His  letters  were  largely  circulated,  and  much 
admired  for  their  beauty  of  description.  His  love  of 
nature  was  such  that  he  revelled  in  woodland  scenes,  in 
quiet  dells  and  unbroken  forests,  in  towering  hills  and 
mountains,  in  broad  and  picturesque  valleys,  in  the 
changing  hues  of  foliage  and  flowers;  and  no  weariness 
did  he  ever  seem  to  know  in  descanting  upon  these 
themes.  See  Minutes  of  A  rmual  C(n\ferences,  1870,  p. 
48;  MethodiU  Home  Journal^  Jan.  29, 1870;  Pittsburgh 
Christian  Advocate,  Feb.  5, 1870.     (J.  H. W.) 

Bdoore,  Qeorge  C^  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Barre,Vt.,  in  1832.  He  was  educated  in  the 
State  University,  Burlmgton,  Yt,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  profession.  In  1858  he  removed  to 
Texas,  commenced  teaching  at  Goliad,  and  soon  after 
was  called  to  take  charge  of  Aranama  College  in  that 
city.  Becoming  very  much  impressed  with  the  spirit- 
ual desolation  of  Texas,  he  removed  to  Clinton  in  that 
^ate,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Joel  T.  Case ;  was  licensed  and  ordained 
in  1865,  and  became  pastor  of  the  churches  in  Victoria 
and  Lavaca,  Texas.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Creneral 
Assembly  which  met  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1866.  On 
hu»  return  he  continued  his  labors  until  his  death,  Sept. 
3, 1867.  Hr.  Moore  was  remarkable  for  his  piety,  gen- 
eral intelligence,  and  impressive  manner  of  preaching. 
His  sermons  were  rich  in  thought  and  unction,  and  he 
was  quite  successful  as  an  educator.  See  Wilson,  Presb, 
^u^^;f>Mimic,1868,p.345.     (J.L.S.) 

Moore,  George  "W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Sept.  27, 1799.  He  was  converted  in  1819,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1828,  and  continued  in  the  itinerancy  until 
about  1855,  when  he  entered  the  mission-field,  and  1ft- 
b<»red  among  the  colored  population  of  South  Carolina. 
He  died  in  the  Anderson  District,  S.  C,  Aug.  16, 1863. 
See  Min,  Ann,  Conf,  M.  E,  Church,  South,  ii  (1868-65), 
449. 

Moore,  Hannah.    See  More,  Hannah. 

Moore,  Henry  (1).    See  More,  Henrt. 

Moore,  Henry  (2),  a  Wesleyan  preacher  and  writ- 
er of  considerable  note,  and  an  associate  of  the  founder 
of  Methodism,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1761.  He 
had  heard,  W^ey  in  his  childhood,  and  had  at  once  be- 
comt  impressed  with  the  preacher's  bearing  and  eamest- 
nesSk  On  removing  to  London  he  often  attended  the 
preaching  of  Madan  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  the  re- 
ligious impressions  of  his  early  childhood  were  renewed ; 
yet  he  failed  to  identify  hioaself  with  the  Methodists 
until,  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  heard  Smyth,  a 
nephew  of  an  archbishop,  who  had  left  friends  and  po- 
sition to  preach  the  simple  Methodist  theology.  This 
**  good  man,"  as  Moore  himself  delighted  to  call  him, 
persuaded  Moore  finally  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  Wesley- 
ana.  His  family  opposed  the  step,  but  Moore  persisted, 
and  he  was  even  permitted  to  introduce  domestic  wor- 
ship among  them.  He  at  once  gave  himself  to  the 
work.  He  visited  the  prisons,  braving  fever  and  pesti- 
lence, and  the  still  harder  trial  of  agonizing  sympathy 
with  felons  condemned  to  the  gallows.    .^Tter  a  while 
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he  was  induced  to  exhort,  and  in  a  short  time  to  preach. 
His  audience  gathered  in  a  deserted  weaver's  shop, 
which  was  furnished  for  the  purpose  with  seats  and  a 
desk.  He  soon  gathered  the  masses,  and  in  a  very  brief 
period  had  an  organized  society  of  twenty-six  members. 
He  was  zealous  in  good  works,  and  rich  in  his  personal 
religious  experiences.  Wesley's  attention  was  called  to 
Moore,  and  in  1780  he  ordered  him  to  take  the  field  as 
an  itinerant  of  the  Londonderry  Circuit.  He  soon  pro- 
gressed in  his  work,  and  finally  Wesley  called  him  to 
London,  where  he  became  the  constant  companion  of 
the  great  religious  reformer  of  the  18th  century.  The 
two  men  of  God  met  together  in  the  morning  at  five 
o'clock  to  answer  letters;  they  travelled  together,  and 
Moore  became  the  counsellor  of  the  Connection.  Wes- 
ley himself  had  so  high  an  estimation  of  Moore's  talents 
and  character  that  he  endeavored  to  procure  him  ordi- 
nation in  the  national  Church ;  and,  when  disappointed 
in  this,  he  himself  set  Moore  aside  for  the  sacred  work, 
assisted  by  two  presbyters  of  the  establishment,  Feard 
Dickinson  and  James  Creighton.  Visiting  Ireland  now 
and  then,  he  helped  to  build  up  the  interests  of  Meth- 
odism in  that  country.  Indeed,  one  of  the  principal 
Methodist  chapels  in  Dublin  now  stands  a  monument 
of  his  successful  labors  in  the  Irish  capital.  Like  the 
other  Methodbt  preachers,  Moore  frequently  addressed 
the  people  in  the  open  air,  and  shared  the  usual  persecu- 
tions of  his  ministerial  brethren.  When  the  controver- 
nes  arose  in  the  Wesleyan  Connection  on  Church  poli- 
ty, Moore  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  Wesley.  Conservative  by  nature,  he  had  so 
carefully  cultivated  his  judgment  as  to  make  a  compe- 
tent counsellor  for  the  Methodist  body,  and  to  his  un- 
tiring efforts  the  successful  issue  of  the  conferences  and 
controversies  from  1791  to  1797,  resulting  in  the  defi- 
nite outlines  of  a  Wesleyan  polity,  are  laigely  due  (see 
Weslegcm  Magazine,  1846,  p.  814;  Smith,  History  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  vol.  ii,  Append.  9;  Ltfe,  by  Mrs. 
Smith,  ann.  1794,  p.  164).  Wesley's  estimate  of  Moore 
is  especially  manifest  in  the  fact  that  he  suffered  Moore 
to  be  a  witness  to  his  conference  with  the  lady  of  his  early 
affection,  who,  when  the  Christian  laborer  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year  happened  to  be  near  her,  had  sent  word  for 
his  presence  (Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  ii,  406) ;  and 
also  in  his  appointment  of  this  companion  of  his  youth 
as  one  of  the  trustees  of  his  manuscripts  and  books. 
Moore's  love  for  Wesley  is  manifest  in  the  biogra- 
phy which  he  furnished  of  the  founder  of  Methodism 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Coke  (q.  v.).  Henry  Moore 
lived  to  be  **  the  last  survivor  of  the  men  whom  Weslev 
had  ordained ;"  and  by  his  pen  and  his  preaching  "  pro- 
moted Methodism  through  nearly  seventy  years,  and 
died  in  his  ninety-third  year  (1843),  its  most  venera- 
ble patriarch"  (Stevens).  Besides  a  Ltfe  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley  and  the  Family  (1824, 8vo),  Moore  pub- 
lished, Private  Life  and  Moral  Rhapsody  (1795,  4to) : 
— R^ly  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled  ^*  Considerations  on  a  Sep- 
oration  of  the  Methodists  from  the  Established  ChurA'* 
(1794, 8vo)  '.—Memoir  of  Henry  Fletcher,  See  Life  of 
Rev,  Heniy  Moore,  by  Mrs.  Richard  Smith  (daughter  of 
Adam  Clarke)  (Loud.  1844,  8vo) ;  Stevens,  History  of 
Methodism,  ii,  190  sq. ;  iii,  52, 56, 75;  Smith,  History  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  vol.  i,  bk.  ii,  ch.  v-vii ;  Tyerman, 
Ltfe  of  Wesley,  vol.  iii  (see  Index).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Moore,  Henry  Eaton,  an  American  composer  of 
music,  both  sacred  and  secular,  was  bom  at  Andover,  N. 
H.,  July  21, 1808,  and  took  up  the  study  of  music  while 
engaged  in  the  printing  business.  In  1826  he  began  to 
teach  it,  and  then  published  several  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  of  this  fine  art,  among  which  are  of 
interest  toxx^N.H,  ColL  ofCh,  Music:— Collect,  of  An- 
thems, Choruses,  and  Set  Pieces: — The  Northern  Harp, 
a  Collection  of  Sacred  Harmony,  He  died  at  East  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  October  23, 1841.  A  brother  of  his,  John 
Weeks  Moore,  who  was  bom  at  Andover  April  11, 1807, 
has  published  A  Cydop,  qf  Music: — Saa-ed  Minstrel; 
etc    See  Drake,  Diet,  ofAmer,  Biog.  s.  v. 
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Moore,  Humphrey,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  IMnceton,  Mass^  about  the  year  1779 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1799 ;  in  1802  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Milford, 
where  he  preached  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years.  He  died  April  8, 1871.  Dr.  Moore  was  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  his  influence  extend- 
ed widely  thionghout  the  southern  portion  of  Hew 
Hampshire.     Appleton^a  Ammal  Cyclop,  1871,  p.  572. 

Moore,  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Sussex  Co.,  DeL,  in  1791 ; 
was  converted  while  yuung ;  entered  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  in  1815 ;  was  presiding  elder  of  the  West 
Jersey  District  in  1828-4;  on  Chesapeake  District  in 
1825-6 ;  and  died  at  Dover,  Del.,  April,  1828.  He  was 
a  pious  and  exemplary  minister,  a  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful student,  and  abounded  in  labors  and  usefulness, 
in  spite  of  ill-health  and  great  discouragements.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  ii,89. 

Moore,  James,  an  early  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Tyrone  Co.,  Ireland,  in 
1760 ;  joined  the  Methodists  in  1786 ;  migrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1792,  and  joined  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in 
1794.  For  forty-eight  years  he  was  a  faithful  and  use- 
ful minbter,  particularly  gifted  in  exhortation.  He 
died  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  May  II,  1842.  See  Mimttes  of 
Annual  CotiferenceSf  iii,  855. 

Moore,  James  G.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  near  Johnsonburg,  N.  J.,  Nov.  80,  1818.  At  the 
age  of  eleven  years  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor  in 
Newton,  N.  J. ;  during  his  apprenticeship  was  convert* 
ed,  and,  through  the  influence  of  his  pastor,  was  per- 
suaded to  tum  his  attention  to  the  ministry'.  He  grad- 
uated at  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. ;  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  was  licensed  and  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Beaver  Meadow,  Pa.,  in  1845; 
shortly  after  resigned  this  charge  for  a  Dutch  Reform- 
ed Church  at  Montague,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  until 
1849,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  academy  at  Blairs- 
town,  N.  J.,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Close  confinement  broke  down  his  health, 
and  in  1851  he  removed  to  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  took 
charge  of  a  small  select  school.  In  1853  he  moved  West, 
to  try  a  change  of  climate,  but  all  in  vain ;  he  died  near 
Philadelphia,  Marion  County,  Mo.,  May  28, 1858.  Mr. 
Moore  was  a  man  of  decided  piety.  The  great  desire 
of  his  soul  was  to  preach  the  GospeL  See  Wilson,  Presb, 
HisU  A  Imanac,  1860,  p.  76.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Moore,  James  Lovell,  a  alergj^man  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  flourished  near  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  was  successively  master  of  the  free 
school  at  Hertford  and  vicar  of  Benger,  in  Hertford- 
shire, also  incumbent  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Den- 
ham,  Suffolk.  He  wrote.  View  of  the  External  Evi- 
dence of  the  Christian  Religion  (1791, 8vo)  i—On  the  Ple- 
nary Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  (1793, 8vo) : — The 
Columbiad,  a  Poem  (1793,  8vo) : — Commentaries  on  the 
Corruptions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  (181 1, 12mo). 
See  Biog,  Diet,  of  Living  Authors  (London,  1816, 12mo), 
p.  239. 

Moore,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a  noted  prelate  of  the  An- 
glican communion,  was  bom  at  Market  Harborough, 
Leicestershire,  near  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He 
was  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  grad- 
luited  in  1665,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  college.  After- 
wards he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, whose  interest  secured  Moore  the  first  prebendal 
stall  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Ely.  His  next  prefer- 
ment was  the  rectory  of  St.  Austin^s,  London,  to  which 
he  was  admitted  in  1687.  Two  years  later  he  was  pre- 
sented by  William  and  Mary  (to  whom  he  was  then 
chaplain  in  ordinary)  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holbom,  vacated  by  Dr.  Stillingfleet's  promotion  to  the 
episcopate ;  and  in  1691,  on  the  deposition  of  the  bishop 
of  Norwich,  Dr.  Moore  was  appointed  to  that  see,  from 
which  he  was  in  1707  transferred  to  the  see  of  Ely.    He 


died  in  1714.  Debary  {ffisf,  of  CK  of  En^  from  the 
A  ccession  of  James  IJ  [Lond.  1860, 8vo],  p.  235)  speaks 
of  Dr.  Moore  as  "  a  man  of  considerable  celebricv  in  fab 
day,  but  now  better  remembered  for  his  connection  with 
the  fortunes  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  Bentl^  than  for 
his  once  famous  discourses  from  the  pulpit,**  His  Ser- 
monSf  which  were  pul^luhed  after  his  death  by  hia  chap- 
lain. Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  (Lond.  1715-16,  2  Tobi  8vo;  2d 
ed.  1724),  were  translated  into  the  Dutch.  His  UbniT, 
which  was  a  very  valuable  collection,  was  purdiaaed  ity 
king  George  I  and  presented  to  the  Univendty  of  Oain- 
bridge.  See  Bumet,  Reformation;  id.  Bis  Own  Times; 
Bentham,  Ely;  Birch,  Life  of  TiUofson;  Bladxvods 
Mag,  xxviii,  455 :  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog,  %,  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Moore,  John  (2),  l>,l>,,  a  noted  prelate  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  bom  of  very  humble  parentage, 
at  Gloucester,  in  1733,  and  was  educated  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  He  took  holy  orders ;  and  after  filling 
various  minor  appointments  in  the  Church,  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  tutor  to  one 
of  his  sons,  and  obtained  by  that  interest  a  prebendal 
stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham;  in  1771  he  was  in- 
stalled into  the  deanery  of  Canterbury ;  in  1776  was 
awarded  the  bishopric  of  Bangor ;  and  in  1783  was  raised 
to  the  metropolitan  see,  recommended  to  this  great  dis- 
tinction by  bishops  Lowth  and  Hurd,  both  of  whom  had 
been  offered  the  place,  but  preferred  that  it  be  assigned 
to  bishop  Moore,  whom  they  esteemed  as  a  mperiar 
man,  particularly  fitted  **by  his  businesa-like  habits  and 
affable  manners."  It  does  not  appear,  says  Perry  {Hist, 
ofCh,  of  Engl,  iii,  444,  445),  that  he  potfsessed  any  spe- 
cial literary  or  theological  claims,  nor  yet  can  it  be  i»- 
lieved  that  his  advancement  was  due  to  strong  family 
interest,  for  he  had  none  to  commend  him.  He  died  in 
1804  or  1805.  He  publbhed  several  Sermons  (Lood. 
1777,  4to ;  1781,  4to ;  1782,  8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Moore,  John  (3),  a  clergyman  of  the  Chnrch  of 
England,  who  flourished  about  the  opening  of  this  cen- 
tury, was  minor  canon  of  St,  Paul's,  lecturer  of  St.  Sep- 
ulchre's, rector  of  St.  Michael  Barrisham,  London,  and 
of  Langdon  Hills,  Eraex.  He  in  vain  endeavored  to 
secure  public  aid  for  the  publication  of  an  edition  of 
bishop  Waldon's  Ecclesiastical  History  oflAmdon,  He 
was  a  leamed  man  and  an  exceUent  preacher.  He  pub- 
lished. Case  of  the  London  Clergy  (1802, 8vo)  i—A  tteoft 
to  Recover  the  Reading  of\  Sam,  xHi^  1,  vriih  Inquiry  of 
the  Duration  ofSohmojCs  Reign  (1797, 8vo)  -.—Propketia 
de  LXX  I/ebdomadis  ap,  DameUtm  erplicatio  (1802, 8vo) : 
^Prophecy  of  Isaiah  rn,  14, 15  (1809, 8vo).  See  £i^ 
Diet,  of  Living  Auth,  ^^v. 

Moore,  John  "Weeks.  "Sc9*^oorb,  Besrx 
Eaton. 

Moore.  Martin,  a  Congregational  minister  of  mme 
note  as  a  religious  journalist,  was  bom  at  Steriiug,  Mas&, 
April  22,  1790;  was  educated  at  Brown  Univenatv, 
where  he  graduated  in  1810 ;  and  for  nearly  thirty  yean 
served  in  the  muiiatry  at  Natick,  Mass.,  and  afterwanfe 
at  Cohasset ;  and  then  was  for  some  twenty  years  editor 
of  the  Boston  Recorder.  He  was  also  from  1861  to  18^ 
vice-president  of  the  '*New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Society.*^  Moore  died  at  Cambridge,  Mua, 
March  12, 1866.  He  wrote.  Life  (^John  EUot  (1842)  :- 
Hist,  of  Natick  (1817).  See  Drake,  Did,  of  A  mer,  Bio^ 
s.  v. 

m 

Moore,  Nathaniel  F.,  LL.D.)  an  American  edu- 
cator of  note,  was  bom  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  Dec  25, 1782, 
and  was  the  nephew  of  bjshop  Benjamin  Moore  (q.  v.). 
Educated  at  Columbia 'CHlege,  class  of  1802,  he  tuned 
to  the  bar  as  his  life-work ;  but  in  1817  was  induced  to 
take  the  adjui)ct  professorship  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
in  1820  was  ^^iven  the  full  chair,  which  he  hcU  mitS 
1835,  when  he  went  to  Europe.  On  his  return,  in  18S7, 
he  was  made  librarian.  In  1839  he  again  went  to  En- 
rope,  aivd  this  time  travelled  also  in  the  Orient.  In  184f 
he  was  made  president  of  his  alma  mater;  and  he  served 
in  that  capacity  until  1849,  when  he  retired  to  private 
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life.  His  works  are  of  a  secular  character,  and  do  not 
coQcem  us  here ;  but  his  life-work  was  eminently  Chris- 
tian and  greatly  enriched  American  Christian  culture. 
He  died  April  27, 1872.  Dr.  Moore  was  a  man  of  rare 
scholariy  attainments,  and  was  greatly  beloved  for  his 
gentle  nature  and  purity  of  character.  See  Duyckiuck, 
Cydopadia  of  American  Literature,  i,  880-883. 

Moore,  Philip,  a  clergyman  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion, noted  for  his  pulpit  oratory  and  his  scholarship, 
tlonrished  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century.  He 
was  bom  aboat  1709,  was  for  some  time  rector  of  Kirk- 
bridge,  and  chaplain  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  and  died 
Jan.  22,  1783.  He  is  noted  as  the  reviser  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  Manks,  in  which  task  he  had 
the  coonael  of  bishop  Lowth  and  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  also 
as  the  trdnalator  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
several  theological  works.  See  Butler,  3femoirs  ofBp, 
HUdaky,  p.  186;  Gaiitral  Biog.  Diet,  (Lond.  1798),  xi,  61. 

Moore,  Richard  Chaiining,  D.D.,  an  early  bish- 
op of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  was  born  in 
New  York  Aug.  21, 1762 ;  was  educated  at  King's  Col- 
lege, and  then  practiced  medicine  for  four  years,  when 
he  suddenly  turned  towards  the  minbtry,  and  was  or- 
dained by  bishop  Provoost  of  New  York  in  1787.  He 
preached  at  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  then  at  St. 
Andrew's,  Richmond,  Staten  Island  (the  parish  embrac- 
ing the  whole  of  the  island),  where  he  labored  success- 
fully for  twenty-one  years.  In  1808  he  represented  the 
dioceae  of  New  York  at  the  General  Conference  in  Bal- 
timore, and  aided  in  making  a  selection  of  hymns  for 
the  Church.  In  1809  he  succeeded  to  St.  Stephen*s 
Church,  New  York ;  in  1814,  to  the  rectorship  of  the 
Monumental  Church  at  Richmond,  and  to  the  episco- 
pate of  Virginia,  for  which  he  proved  himself  pre- 
eminently qualified.  '^  Bishop  Hobart  hesitated  not  to 
express  the  conviction  of  hb  thankful  heart  that  the 
*  night  of  adversity'  had  passed,  and  that  a  long  and 
splendid  day  was  dawning  on  the  Church"  (Anderson, 
Hist.  CK  of  Engl  in  the  CoUmie*^  iii,  277).  The  eflforts 
of  bishop  Moore  were  **  unremittingly  exerted  to  build 
up  the  nearly  exhausted  diocese  committed  to  hb  care ; 
and  so  well  directed  were  hb  labors,  and  so  beneficial 
hb  example  and  influence,  that  at  the  time  of  hb  death 
the  number  of  the  Episcopal  clergymen  in  Virginia  had 
increased  to  upwards  of  one  hundred.  During  the  last 
twelve  years  of  hb  life  hb  episcopal  duties  were  shared 
by  bbhop  Meade,  who  had  been  appointed  hb  assbtant, 
and  who  succeeded  him  in  office.  He  was  a  prominent 
leader  in  the  evangelical  branch  of  the  Church."  He 
died  Nov.  11, 1811.  He  published  many  Charges: — A 
Htrmon  on  ''the  Doctrines  of  the  Church""  (1820).  A 
3femoir  appeared  shortly  after  hb  death,  by  Rev.  J.  P. 
K.  Henshaw  (1843, 8vo).  See  also  Sprague,  A  nnals  of 
the  Amer,  Pulpit,  v, 367 ;  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Hist,  Am, 
Ch,  p.  286,  293;  Hawks,  EccL  Hist,  of  Virginia,  p.  261- 
260.     (J.H.W.) 

Moore,  Sir  Thomas.    See  More,  Thosias. 

Moore,  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  minister  of  note 
of  the  Methodbt  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in 
Franklin,  Ky.,  March  2, 1824.  Hb  parents  were  useful 
and  devoted  members  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Hb 
father  died  when  Thomas  was  but  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  shift  for  himself.  *  He  learned 
the  art  of  printing,  and  thus  earned  a  livelihood.  In 
hb  eighteenth  year  (1841)  he  was  converted  and  joined 
the  Church,  and  soon  after  felt  that  hb  calling  was  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  He  was  licensed,  and  appointed  to 
the  Owcnsboro'  Circuit  in  1843.  In  1845  he  was  or- 
dained deacon,  and  appointed  to  Litchfield,  and  the  next 
year  to  Henderson  Circuit.  In  1847  he  was  ordained 
elder,  and  appointed  to  Salem  Circuit.  The  next  year 
he  travelled  on  the  Lafayette  Circuit,  and  the  follow- 
i.ig  year  on  the  Hopkinsville  Circuit.  After  a  year's 
rest  he  resumed  hb  labors  on  the  Lebanon  Circuit, 
\vhere  he  remained  for  two  years ;  he  then  went  to  the 
J«:flrerBon  Circuit  for  one  year,  and  afterwards  preachetl 


two  years  with  great  success  on  the  Logan  Circuit.  He 
was  next  appointed  agent  of  the  Southern  Metho^list 
Book  Concern  and  Tract  Society,  and  he  so  ably  dis- 
charged the  obligations  of  hb  office  as  to  largely  in- 
crease the  influence  of  the  institution.  He  met  with 
great  success — preaching,  rabing  funds,  or  circulating 
books.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  Frank- 
lin Circuit,  and  the  following  year  he  was  made  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  Glasgow  Dbtrict.  Hb  last  work  was 
on  the  Logan  District.  He  died  Sept,  14, 1867.  Mr. 
Moore  was  a  preacher  of  no  ordinary  ability.  He  was  a 
diligent  student,  possessing  a  clear  perception  and  a  re- 
tentive memory.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  doctrines 
and  hbtory  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Church.  See  Afin, 
A  nn.  ConfM,  E,  Church,  South,  1867,  p.  163.    (E.  P.  W.) 

Moore,  Zephaniah  Sw^iit,  D.D.,  a  noted  Amer- 
ican educator  and  Congregational  minbter,  was  bom 
Nov.  20,  1770,  in  Palmer,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Dart* 
mouth  College  in  1798 ;  entered  the  minbtry  Feb.  8, 
1796,  and  was  made  pastor  at  Leicester,  Mass.  He  was 
elected  professor  of  languages  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1811,  and  president  of  Williams  College  in  1815.  In  1821 
he  was  chosen  first  president  of  Amherst  College,  then 
just  founded,  and  he  occupied  thb  position  until  hb 
death,  June  80,  1823.  He  publbhed  an  Oration  at 
Worcester,  July  5,  1802: — An  Address  to  the  Public  in 
7'espect  to  A  mJierst  College  (1823) ;  and  two  occasional 
Sermons,  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii, 
392 ;  Drake,  Diet,  of  Amer,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Mooring,  Christopher  S.,  an  early  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Surrey  County,  Ya.,  in 
1767 ;  entered  the  Virginb  Conference  in  1789 ;  and  <Ued 
Sept.  80, 1825,  having  preached  with  excellent  success 
until  called  to  hb  future  home.  He  was  dbtingubhed 
for  modesty,  gravity,  and  faithfulness ;  always  ready  to 
teach  and  to  preach,  and  many  soub  were  converted 
through  hb  labors.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Corferences, 
i,507. 

Moors  (Lat  Mauri,  meaning  darkj  Spah.  Moras), 
the  original  designation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  an- 
cient Mauritania  or  Morocco  (q.  v  ).  The  Arabs,  who 
entered  and  conquered  thb  country  in  the  7th  century, 
denominated  the  native  population  Moghrebins,  L  e. 
**  Westerners,"  or  "  men  of  the  West,"  but  they  called 
themselves  Berbers,  while  to  the  Europeans  they  were 
known  as  Moors,  The  Arabic  language,  customs,  and 
manners  soon  came  to  prevail  among  the  Berbers ;  and 
the  Arab  conquerors,  who  gave  them  the  Mohamme- 
dan faith,  fteely  amalgamating  with  them,  their  char- 
acter was  totally  changed,  and  they  became  hardly  dia- 
tingubhable  from  their  conquerors;  and  under  Moors 
we  now  generally  understand  the  mixed  races  that 
arose  in  the  7th  century,  when  the  Saracens  wrested 
North  Africa  from  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  incorpo- 
rated it  with  the  caliphate  of  Damascus.  The  Moors 
were  dbtinguished  by  the  warlike  spirit  which  was 
then  common  among  the  Mohammedan  nations,  and  at 
an  early  period  began  to  make  inroads  for  plunder  into 
Spain.  A  battle  with  the  Visigoths  of  that  country 
took  place  in  A.D.  672,  in  which  they  were  defeated 
with  considerable  loss;  but  an  opportimity  which  fa- 
vored their  demgns  occurred  when,  during  a  rebellion 
which  in  A.D.  710  placed  Roderic,  duke  of  Cordova,  on 
the  Spanbh  throne,  the  defeated  party  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  Moors.  A  force  of  them,  led  by  Taric,  entered 
in  the  following  year,  and  at  the  batde  of  Xeres  de  la 
Frontera,  near  Cadiz,  July  11,  711,  the  army  of  the 
Goths,  under  king  Roderic,  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed, while  the  death  of  Roderic  himself,  who  was 
killed  in  the  batde,  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Goths.  Muza,  the  governor  of  North  Africa,  jealous  of 
the  success  of  Taric,  now  advanced  with  a  new  army, 
and  took  Cordova  and  Toledo,  and  within  five  years 
subdued  the  greater  portion  of  the  peninsula  to  hb 
power.  Receiving  re-enforcements  from  Africa,  he  even 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  twenty  years  later,  and  advanced 
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as  far  is  Bordeaux  and  Tours.  Here,  however,  the  in- 
vaders were  defeated  by  Charles  Martel  in  the  battle 
of  Poitiers,  and  they  recroeeed  the  Pyrenees,  never  to 
return.  The  defeat  not  only  drove  the  Moors  from  the 
Continent,  but  forever  after  confined  them  to  the  Iberian 
peninsula;  and  even  here  the  inhabitants  of  Astnria, 
Galicia,  and  the  Basques  successfully  resisted  their  do- 
minion. Also  in  the  parts  in  which  the  African  in- 
vaders had  successfully  established  themselves,  internal 
divisions,  which  soon  arose  among  the  chiefs,  together 
with  insubordination  towards  the  caliph  of  Africa,  often 
brought  them  near  an  overthrow,  until  after  the  ex- 
tuiction  of  the  family  of  the  Ommiades,  when  Abderah- 
man  I,  the  last  representative  of  the  Ommiade  caliphs, 
who  had  escaped  from  Damascus  on  the  subversion  of 
that  dynasty  in  A.D.  752,  brought  about  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  government  with  the  caliphate  of  Cordo- 
va, and  annulled  its  previous  dependence  on  the  cal- 
iphate of  Damascus.  Under  this  new  government  or- 
der and  prosperity  revived.  Abderahman  changed 
the  laws,  regulated  the  administration,  built  a  fleet,  and 
provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  His  resi- 
dence was  established  at  Cordova,  where  he  buUt  a  mag- 
niticent  mosque.  His  successors,  and  particularly  Ab- 
derahman HI  and  Alhakem  H,  followed  his  example ; 
and  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades  Spain  became 
the  equal  in  civilization  and  learning  of  any  countr}-  in 
Europe.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Arabs  had  only  been  trans- 
planted to  Spain  to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  high 
intellectual  culture  which  was  unknown  in  the  East. 
But  while  they  advanced  in  civilization,  they  gradually 
lost  the  warlike  qualities  which  had  enabled  them  to 
make  their  conquest,  and  the  oppressed  Spanish  Chris- 
tians came  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  could 
throw  off  the  yoke  and  regain  their  nationality.  The 
flourishing  period  of  the  reign  of  the  Ommiades  lasted 
until  the  10th  century,  the  whole  period  covering  the 
brightest  page  of  Moorish  history.  After  holding  for 
282  years  the  caliphate  of  Cordova,  the  Ommiade  fam- 
ily became  extinct  in  1087  in  the  person  of  Hesham 
III,  who,  on  account  of  the  insubordination  of  his  sub- 
jects, retired  from  the  government  in  1081,  to  devote 
himself  to  science  and  literature.  With  his  retirement 
the  caliphate  of  Cordova  also  ended;  and  the  territory 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  little  states,  the  governors 
erecting  themselves  into  hereditary  and  independent 
princes,  and  they  severally  wasted  their  strength  in  in- 
ternecine wars,  interrupted  only  occasionally  by  an  alli- 
ance for  mutual  defence  when  the  Christians  threatened 
their  very  existence.  The  latter  had  not  in  the  mean 
time  remained  stationary.  By  A.D.  801  Charlemagne 
had  definitely  incorporated  the  territory  north  of  the 
Ebro  with  the  Prankish  dominions,  and  the  Moors  were 
driven  out  of  Catalonia.  They  then  retained  simply 
the  provinces  of  Leon  and  Castile.  But  even  there  the 
Arab  population  was  greatly  diminishing;  and  when  in 
1085  tha  Casdlians  succeeded  in  taking  Toledo,  and  the 
Tagus  became  the  frontier  of  Christian  Spain,  the  Arabs 
cleariy  saw  their  dominion  seriously  threatened,  and,  for 
centuries  broken  up  and  scattered,  now  became  mote 
united,  and  finally  resolved  to  call  Jussuf,  of  the  family 
of  the  Almoravides,  who  had  established  a  great  empire 
in  Africa,  to  assist  them  against  the  king  of  Castile. 
Jussuf  arrived  in  1086  with  a  numerous  army,  and 
promptly  defeated  the  Christians  at  Zalaoca,  but  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Africa  to  defend  his  possessions 
there.  He  came  back  soon  afterwards,  however,  and 
all  the  Moors  of  Spain  remained  united  under  his  gov- 
ernment. After  his  death,  in  1106,  a  second  period  of 
internal  ruptures  followed.  Abdelmnmen,  chief  of  the 
Almohades,  a  family  opposed  to  the  Almoravides,  came 
from  Africa  with  a  large  army,  and,  taking  Cordova  and 
Granada  in  1157,  established  for  a  while  its  supremacy. 
Whenever  the  Arabs  were  at  peace  with  each  other, 
the  surrounding  Christian  princes  thought  it  their  duty 
to  attack  these  enemies  of  the  cross.  Unity  having 
been  in  a  measure  restored  by  the  Almoravides,  the 


archbishop  Martin  of  Toledo  invaded  Andalnaui  in  1194, 
and  laid  the  country  waste ;  the  following  jemr  kiog 
Alphonso  III  of  Castile  sent  a  challenge  to  Africa  to  tbe 
governor,  Jacob  Almansor,  who,  in  return,  came  to  Sptic 
with  a  large  army,  and  defeated  Alpbonsoi,  July  19, 119a. 
Thirty  thousand  Christians,  including  the  most  dmn- 
guished  Spanish  knights,  were  left  slain  on  the  field  r( 
battle.  Almansor  fortunately  died  soon  after,  and  ha 
successors  had  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  means  to  fjlov 
up  his  advantage.  The  Christians  now  perceived  tU 
necessity  of  combined  action  on  their  part  also,  aii<l 
pope  Innocent  III  caused  a  crusade  to  be  preacbci 
against  the  Moors,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Franoe.  Id 
the  wars  which  ensued  the  Christians  proved  aoccewful 
and  completely  routed  their  adversaries  in  the  battle  iff 
Las  Naves  de  Tolosa,  on  the  Siena  Morena,  Jnhr  1& 
1212,  and  by  this  result  brought  about  the  terminariofi 
of  the  rule  of  the  Moors  in  Spain ;  so  that  a  tract  of  Imi 
comprising  480  square  miles,  in  the  vicinity  of  Granada. 
alone  remained  f^  from  Christian  role.  The  Angf- 
nians  took  Valencia,  a  part  of  Murda,  and  the  Baksiic 
Islands ;  the  Castilians  took  Estremadura,  Cordova,  ind 
the  remaining  part  of  Murcia;  even  Grsnada  was  coib- 
pelled  in  1246  to  surrender  to  king  Ferdinand  of  Cs^ 
tile.  Tet  this  province  retained  a  sort  of  independence 
on  account  of  its  position,  and  its  almost  compIeteW 
Moorish  population.  The  position  of  the  Arabs  varied 
greatly  in  the  different  conquered  provinces;  bat  to  tie 
shame  of  the  so-called  Christians  of  the  Iberian  pecis- 
sula  be  it  said  that  generally  it  was  much  wotw  tbso 
had  been  that  of  the  Christians  under  the  rule  of  t^ 
Moors.  The  Goths,  after  the  conquest,  under  Moor- 
ish rule,  had  remained  in  possession  of  their  hnb: 
their  taxes  were  made  no  higher  than  those  whkh 
rested  on  the  Moors  subject  to  military  services;  tkcr 
retained  their  religion,  their  worship,  their  laws,  »A 
their  judges.  The  bbhops,  with  their  chapters,  ooev- 
pied  their  former  position,  and  were  allowed  to  call  to- 
gether councils.  They  were  only  forbidden  buildirf 
new  churches,  ringing  bells,  and  having  procesnow. 
The  civil  government  was  intrusted  to  a  civil  magij^ 
trate  appointed  by  the  people,  who  was  to  act  with  tie 
bishop.  Lawsuits  between  Christians  were  to  be  ad- 
justed by  the  cadi  according  to  the  Giospri  and  tie 
Gothic  laws,  and  only  disputes  between  Christians  ir<i 
Arabs  were  judged  by  the  Koran.  The  Christians  wlfo 
under  these  circumstances  had  endured  Mohammedar. 
rule  received  the  name  of  Mozarabic  Christians^  See 
MozARABic  Liturgy.  The  military  classes  ever  re- 
mained entirely  distinct,  and  in  constant  commnnicstioe 
with  their  brethren  at  the  north,  acting  secretly  as  tbftr 
allies  whenever  they  invaded  the  Moorish  provinces. 
The  Arabs  under  Christian  rule,  on  the  other  hand,  ver^ 
in  quite  different  conditions,  and  even  the  coocessioR* 
granted  them  were  seldom  conscientiously  obserrtd 
They  were  generally  allowed  to  follow  their  own 
mode  of  worship,  but  often  excessive  pioselytizing  srtl 
created  exceptions,  and  converted  the  mosques  into 
churches.  They  were  allowed  to  retain  poosesNoo  of 
their  estates,  but  were  seldom  permitted  to  sell  thesa,  or 
to  change  their  residence.  They  were  suffered  to  elect 
their  own  judges,  and  only  disputes  with  Cbristiam 
were  decided  by  Christian  judges.  They  were  obliged 
to  pay  tithes  of  all  their  income  to  the  state,  besideB 
the  poll-tax  levied  by  their  feudal  lords.  They  wrrt 
forbidden  having  slaves  or  Christian  servants;  bet  this 
was  the  fate  only  of  those  who  had  submkttd  to  the 
Christians.  Those  whose  cities  had  resbted  and  been 
conquered  were  all  reduced  into  slavery  in  its  sevcnst 
form.  The  master  could  sell,  punish,  or  kill  them  at  hu 
pleasure,  and  all  their  earnings  were  his  by  law.  Tber 
could,  however,  obtain  their  fteedom  by  becoming  Chris- 
tians; but  in  after^times  even  this  was  restricted  to  the 
case  when  the  master  was  either  a  Mohammedan  or  a 
Jew.  By  tlieir  conversion  the  Arabs  were  indeed  en- 
dowed with  all  political  rights,  but  by  no  means  coull 
they  attain  to  the  same  sodal  position  as  the  old  Cbiit- 
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turns;  they  were  ereiywhere  despised,  and  could  sel- 
dom enter  into  other  Christian  families.  A  relapse  into 
IsUunism  was  punished  with  the  greatest  severity,  the 
penalty  being,  according  to  the  circumstances,  death 
by  fire,  spoliation,  and  inability  to  inherit  Occasion- 
ally, however,  the  relations  between  Moors  and  Chris- 
tians were  more  friendly,  especially  in  the  country, 
where  landowners  fully  appreciated  the  skill  and  activ- 
ity <^  the  Arabs  as  agriculturists.  Among  the  nobility, 
the  Arab  nobles,  by  their  courage  and  skill,  as  well  as 
by  their  learning — ^much  superior  to  that  of  their  Span- 
ish conquerors — ^knew  also  how  to  command  respect. 

All  the  Arab  learning,  art,  industry,  and  fortune  grad- 
ually centred  in  Granada,  which  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing; Its  political  autonomy  until  about  the  end  of  the 
loth  century.    A  small  sea-coast  province  of  not  over 
430  square  miles,  it  arrived — partly  owing  to  its  situa- 
tion, and  more  particularly  to  the  zeal  and  industry  of 
its  inhabitants — at  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  other 
and  larger  countries  might  well  have  envied.    But  its 
principal  glory  was  the  city  of  Granada,  its  capital, 
which  in  the  14th  century  counted  200,000  inhabitants. 
It  contained  the  world-renowned  palace  of  the  Alhambra 
— a  sort  of  fortress  in  which  40,000  people  might  find  ref- 
uge.    (See  a  popular  and  accurate  account  in  Prime,  A  l- 
haaJbra  €xmd  Krtndm,  1874, 12mo.)    Its  principal  feature 
is  the  ao-called  Lions'  Court,  buUt  in  1218-88,  which  is 
considered  as  the  finest  specimen  of  Moorish  architect- 
ure.    It  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Granada, 
which  vied  in  splendor  with  those  of  the  most  favored 
Kuropean  monarchs,  and  where  many  a  Christian  prince 
was  entertained  with  bountiful  hospitality.     Next  in 
rank  to  Granada  were  the  sea- towns  of  Almeria  and 
Blalaga,  distinguished  for  their  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial importance  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  their  palaces.    There  the  finest  kinds  of  silken 
fabrics  and  steel-work  were  produced  as  far  back  as  the 
12th  century,  and  from  thence  exported  to  Italy  and  to 
the  £ast.    But  its  very  prosperity  only  increased  the 
^reed  of  the  neighboring  Christian  princes,  and  espe- 
cially of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and,  unfortunately  for 
the  Moori,  one  of  their  own  rulers — the  reigning  king 
€ii  Granada,  Muley-Abnl-Hakem — himself  voluntarily 
broke  the  peace  with  Castile  by  refusing  to  pay  the 
tribute.    At  first  he  haughtily  declared  that  the  mint 
of  Granada  no  longer  coined  gold,  but  only  steeL    A 
few  years  afterwards  he  went  so  far  as  to  seize  on  the 
frontier  fortress  of  Zahara  by  treachery,  and  took  the 
whole  population  as  slaves  to  Granada.    In  reprisal,  a 
Spanish  knight,  with  a  determined  band  of  warriors, 
stormed  the  city  of  Alhama,  the  summer  residence  of 
the  king  of  Granada.     The  king  of  Granada  himself 
left  for  Fez,  and  died  soon  after  in  battle  in  the  service 
of  another  prince,  showing  a  courage  which  he  had  not 
exhibited  in  the  defence  of  his  own  country.     In  the 
mean  time  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Granada,  occa- 
sioned by  the  jealousy  of  the  queen  against  a  rival, 
and  resulted  in  Muley's  oldest  son  being  called  to  the 
throne,  while  Muley  himself  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Malaga.    A  younger  brother  of  his,  £1  Zagal  (the  cour- 
ageous), having  surprised  the  Christian  army  in  a  nar- 
row paas  and  destroyed  it  entirely,  king  Ferdinand  now 
determined  to  wage  war  for  the  extermination  of  both. 
Ue  improved  this  opportune  moment  of  their  dissen- 
sions, and  first  marched  against  Granada  with  all  his 
forces,  and  in  1487  besieged  Malaga,  which  was  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  surrender  on  the  18th  of  August. 
Kl  Zagal,  looking  upon  the  fall  of  Malaga  as  an  omen, 
surrendered  Almeria,  and  left  for  Africa.     The  young 
king,  Abdallah  (generally  named  Boabdil),  had  prom- 
ised to  submit  when  Almeria  was  taken,  but  the  inhab- 
itants of  Granada  would  not  hear  of  submitting ;  they 
trusted  to  the  strength  of  their  fortifications,  consist- 
ing of  strong  walls  and  1080  towers.    The  summer  of 
1491  was  spent  by  both  armies  in  single  combats,  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  numerous  romances  and  tales. 
Bat  Granada  was  destined  to  fall— the  more  after  the 


Christians  had  erected  opposite  Granada  a  rival  fortified 
city,  Santa  Fe.  The  king,  certain  of  being  unable  to 
rerist,  began  secretly  to  negotiate  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  terms  of  surrender  were  settled  Nov.  25, 1491. 
The  conditions  were  such  as  might  have  satisfied  the  in- 
habitants of  Granada  had  they  been  observed.  They 
were  to  retain  possession  of  their  mosques,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  follow  their  own  religious  worship;  their 
own  laws  were  to  be  administered  by  their  own  cadis, 
under  the  oversight  of  the  Spanish  governor;  they  were 
to  retain  their  own  customs,  language,  and  dress,  and  to 
have  the  free  and  unlimit^  use  of  all  their  property ; 
those  who  preferred  leaving  the  country  were  to  be  fur- 
nished ships  to  take  them  to  Africa.  The  taxes  to 
which  they  would  be  subjected  should  not  exceed  those 
which  they  paid  Under  their  own  government.  King 
Abdallah  was  to  retain  his  estates,  and  to  administer 
them  under  the  supervision  of  the  Spanish  authorities. 
The  city  was  on  these  terms  surrendered  (Jan.  2, 1492) 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  made  a  triumphal  entry;  but 
shortly  after  the  capitulation  the  Moors  found  that  they 
had  surrendered  their  rights  to  the  conquerors,  and 
were  in  danger  of  losing  much  more  than  they  had 
granted.  The  finest  houses  in  Granada  were  occupied 
by  the  Spanish  noblemen ;  a  converted  Moor  (such,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  surrender,  were  not  to  hold  any 
ofiicial  situation)  was  made  chief  algnazil,  and  the  larg- 
est mosque  was  changed  into  a  church.  The  most  zeal- 
ous members  of  the  Romish  Church  were  advising  that 
the  Moors  should  be  made  to  choose  between  baptirai 
and  banishment  But  this  unwise  counsel  did  not  at 
first  prevail.  Count  de  Tendilla  and  the  archbishop  Fer- 
nando de  Talavera,  who  were  at  the  time  governors  of 
the  province,  sought  by  mild  treatment  to  unite  the 
Moors  with  the  Spaniards;  the  archbishop  especially 
was  so  successful  with  them  by  his  kindness  that  large 
numbers  consented  to  be  baptized  by  him. 

This  system  of  conversion,  however,  appeared  too 
slow  to  the  fanatical  party,  and  the  archbishop  of  To- 
ledo, cardinal  Ximenes  (q.  v.),  obtained  from  the  grand 
inquisitor  an  authorization  to  establish  an  Inquisition 
among  the  Elches  (Christians  who  had  embraced  I&- 
lamism ;  most  of  them  were  baptized  Moors),  and  this 
gave  him  the  means  of  gradually  monopolizing  the 
work  of  converting  the  Moors.  He  set  to  work,  not 
only  by  preaching,  but  also  by  bribery,  and  he  was  at 
first  so  successful  that  thousands  were  baptized.  But 
this  awakened  the  opposition  of  the  most  earnest  be- 
lievers in  Mohammedanism.  This  opposition  Ximenes 
thought  to  subdue  by  imprisonment  and  other  severities 
against  their  priests ;  and,  in  order  to  strike  at  the  root, 
he  caused  all  the  copies  of  the  Koran  and  all  Arab  works 
of  theology  to  be  seized.  It  is  said  that  he  thus  collect- 
ed 80,000  (?)  works.  He  then  caused  them  to  be  pub- 
licly burned.  These  proceedings  led,  as  he  had  expect- 
ed, to  an  outbreak,  directed  chiefly  against  himself. 
Count  Tendilla  and  the  archbishop  of  Talavera,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  quelling  the  insurrection  by  promis- 
ing that  the  grievance  complained  of  would  be  inquired 
into.  A  capitulation  was  drawn  up,  which  needed  only 
the  royal  sanction.  Ximenes,  whose  conduct  had  at 
first  been  sharply  blamed  by  Isabella,  had,  however, 
succeeded  in  converting  both  her  and  the  king  to  his 
views ;  and  the  capitulation,  for  which  count  Tendilla 
had  given  both  his  wife  and  children  as  hostages,  was 
rejected  by  the  king.  A  royal  edict  was  even  pro- 
claimed leaving  the  Moors  to  choose  between  being  bap- 
tized and  punishment  for  high-Ueason.  Some  50,000 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Granada  sought  peace  by  submit- 
ting to  baptism ;  others  sold  their  possessions  and  emi- 
grated to  Africa.  The  Moors  who  became  Christians 
received  now  the  name  of  Moriscoes,  But  the  manner 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Granada  had  been  treated 
led  to  an  insurrection  in  the  moimtains  of  the  district  of 
Alpujarras.  The  energetic  measures  taken  to  repress 
that  outbreak  seemed  at  first  successful;  but  an  attack, 
in  1500,  on  the  mountains  of  Serrena  de  Bonde,  almost 
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entirely  inhabited  by  Moon,  proved  disastrotiB  to  the 
Spaniards;  one  of  their  best  generals,  Alonso  de  Aguilar, 
was  killed,  and  his  army  destroyed.  The  Moors,  how- 
ever, were  at  last  obliged  to  submit.  A  large  number  em- 
igrated to  Africa ;  others  were  baptized,  stipulating  for 
nothing  of  their  former  rights  but  their  dress,  language, 
and  exemption  from  the  Inquisition  for  forty  years.  This 
was  granted  them,  but  soon  evaded ;  no  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition  was,  indeed,  established  at  Granada,  but  that 
of  Cordova  extended  its  jurisdiction  over  Granada. 
Nine  years  later  another  remnant  of  Mohammedan 
Moors  were  forcibly  Christianized  in  the  same  manner, 
and  baptized  en  masse  in  1526.  In  the  same  year  a 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was  finally  establishcil  at 
Granada,  and  on  the  7th  of  December  a  proclamadon 
appeared  forbidding  the  Moors  from  wearing  their  na- 
tional dress,  or  using  their  national  language  and  their 
Arab  names.  But  the  very  next  day  the  Moors  pur- 
chased the  recall  of  that  decree  for  a  sum  of  260,000 
ducats ;  this  was  subsequently  several  times  renewed. 
The  Moors  were  also,  in  spite  of  the  treaties  concluded 
with  them,  subjected  to  several  heavy  taxes ;  so  that, 
besides  paying  tithes  to  the  Church,  they  had  to  pay 
tithes  to  the  king,  and  a  tax  for  breeding  silk-worms. 

Aside  from  their  outward  compulsatory  profession  of 
Christianity,  which  the  vexatious  treatment  they  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  the  Chrbtians  did  not  tend  to 
make  them  like  any  the  more,  they  were  at  heart  firmly 
attached  to  the  old  religion,  and  grew  more  attached  to 
it  in  proportion  as  they  suflTered  for  it.  They  retained 
the  mosque  beside  the  church,  had  their  alfaki  as  well 
as  their  Komish  priests,  circumcised  their  children  after 
they  were  baptized,  celebrated  their  marriages  accord- 
ing to  Mohammedan  customs,  etc  At  times  this  was 
winked  at.  Thus  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  V  the  Moriscoes  were  left  in  peace ;  Philip  II  ex- 
pressly commanded  the  Inquisition  to  show  great  mild- 
ness and  toleration  towards  them,  and  even  a  papal  bull 
was  promulgated  to  that  effect.  But  when,  during  the 
war  with  the  piratical  Moors  of  Barbar>',  it  was  found 
out  that  the  Moriscoes  had  always  remained  in  commu- 
nication with  their  African  brethren,  they  became  again 
the  objects  of  persecution.  They  were  forbidden  to  car- 
ry arms  without  a  special  authorization,  under  a  penal- 
ty of  six  years  of  hard  labor  in  the  galleys.  This  gave 
rise  to  numerous  insurrections,  which  finally  settled  into 
a  war  of  ambush  and  assassination,  and  the  government 
was  thereby  forced  to  restore  the  former  more  rigorous 
system.  After  trying  other  means,  Philip  II  was  finally 
brought  to  issue  a  proclamation  (November  18, 1556),  in 
whicfk  the  use  of  Arabic  either  in  speaking  or  writing, 
that  of  Arab  names,  and  of  the  national  costume  of  the 
Moors,  even  that  of  their  usual  baths,  was  forbidden 
them ;  three  years  were  given  them  to  learn  Spanish, 
and  those  who  after  that  time  should  contravene  these 
commands  were  to  be  punished,  according  to  circum- 
stances, by  imprisonment  or  banishment.  This  procla- 
mation, against  which  the  Spanish  governor  of  Granada 
and  many  Spanish  statesmen  (among  them  the  duke  of 
Alba)  emphatically  protested,  was  nevertheless  enforced 
by  the  advice  of  a  cardinal  and  an  archbishop.  The  first 
result  was  an  insurrection,  organized  in  secret,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Moors  of  Africa,  which  broke  out  in  the  spring 
of  1568,  and  at  once  assumed  the  character  of  a  war  of 
extermination.  The  war  continued  with  various  vicis- 
situdes—  the  Moors  rising  up  again  when  they  were 
thought  to  have  been  thoroughly  subjected— for  several 
years,  until  finally,  after  the  assassination  of  the  second 
leader  of  the  insurgents,  Aben-Abd  (March  18, 1571), 
the  war  ended. 

The  kingdom  of  Granada,  previously  the  most  pop- 
ulous and  richest  province  of  Spain,  had  now  become 
a  desolate  desert,  w^ith  here  and  there  a  few  bands  of 
Moors  supporting  themselves  by  robbery  amid  the  ruins 
of  its  former  splendor.  The  greater  number  of  Moors 
were  transplanted  into  other  provinces,  where  they 
were  stricilv  watched.     The  use  of  the  Arabic  lan- 


guage or  of  any  article  of  their  national  dress,  the  daiie^ 
ing  an  Arab  dance  or  playing  on  an  instrument  snq^ect- 
ed  to  be  of  Arab  origin,  were  punished  as  crimes.  Ody 
those  Moors  more  anciently  settled  in  Valencia  were  al- 
lowed a  little  more  liberty.  Yet,  in  spite  of  oppreaeion 
and  watching,  the  Moriscoes  after  a  few  years  began  to 
contemplate  again  a  revdt — the  more  as  Spain  wu  then 
weakened  by  her  war  in  the  Netherlands,  and  thresten- 
ed  both  by  France  and  England.  They  opened  Kgoti- 
ations  with  France,  and  in  1605  a  vast  conspiracy  was 
organized,  relying  on  the  assistance  of  the  FrendL  It 
was,  however,  betrayed,  and  the  grand  inquisitor  now 
clamored  that  the  Moriscoes  should  either  be  sent  oet 
of  Spam  or  destroyed  by  the  sword.  Although  Philip 
III,  who  was  then  on  the  throne,  did  not  wish  to  accede 
to  so  general  a  measure,  and  even  the  pope  declined  to 
favor  it,  yet,  as  this  step  seemed  to  be  the  only  poanbk 
means  of  securing  tranquillity  to  the  state,  the  king  issued 
a  proclamation  (Aug.  4, 1609)  banishing  the  Morucoes 
of  Valencia  to  Africa.  The  landed  nobility,  who  fore- 
saw the  loss  of  their  best  farmers,  and  the  clergy  that 
of  their  tenants,  protested  in  vain,  and  grand  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  edicu 
A  delay  was  granted  the  Moors  for  the  r^j^ulatioii  of 
their  affairs ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  sell  their  land, 
and  could  only  take  away  so  much  of  their  personal 
property  as  they  could  carry  off  themselves.  At  firK 
the  Moors  offered  to  pay  enormous  sums  to  obtain  dic 
recall  of  that  edict ;  but  afterwards,  when  they  had  time 
to  reflect,  and  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  done,  their 
sorrow  changed  to  joy ;  they  looked  upon  their  exile  aa 
a  liberation  from  slaverv,  in  which  thev  could  cast  as(k 
their  mask  of  Christianity.  The  emigration  pxxKeeded 
well  at  first,  the  nobility  even  helping  the  poor  pe<^ 
by  purchasing  their  property  at  a  fair  price,  ^it  thb 
did  not  suit  the  viceroy,  who  forbade  sach  poith^H 
being  made.  The  Moors  now  became  again  irightcii> 
ed,  and  those  of  the  south  of  Valencia,  who  had  not  ju 
emigrated,  rose  in  arms.  Many  were  killed,  the  othen 
very  cruelly  treated.  The  emigration  from  Murcia  and 
Andalusia  succeeded  better,  most  of  the  Moriscoes  from 
those  provinces  taking  refuge  in  Fez.  Thoft  of  Aia- 
gon,  Castile,  and  Estremadura  were  ordered  to  Navarrct 
but  on  the  frontiers  were  informed  by  the  French  that 
they  had  strict  orders  not  to  allow  them  to  penetrate 
into  the  country.  Exasperated,  they  either  fought  their 
way  through  or  purchased  permission  to  enter.  Thow 
of  Catalonia  were  directed  to  Africa.  A  small  remnant 
of  about  80,000,  who  had  been  permitted  to  ^ay  on 
exhibiting  certificates  from  their  bishops  testifyisf; 
to  their  sound  Christianity,  were  also  driven  awav  a 
few  years  later,  and  left  Spain  in  1612  and  1613.  the 
whole  number  of  persons  thus  forced  to  emigrate  b  gen- 
erally reckoned  at  about  a  million,  and  consisted  large- 
ly of  the  most  active  and  industrious  among  the  inh^ 
itants  of  Spain.  Those  who  had  emigrated  to  Africa 
were  at  first  well  received,  but  subsequently  penecntcU 
also  by  their  own  coreligionists,  whom  th^  European 
views  and  habits  disfjleased,  and  who  were  jealoas  of 
their  skill  as  workmen ;  so  that  they  were  driven  mix 
of  Algiers  and  Fez.  Only  at  Tunis,  whose  inhabitants 
were  mostly  descendants  of  the  Moors  of  Granada,  did 
they  find  a  really  hospitable  shelter.  A  small  remnant 
of  Moriscoes,  some  60,000  in  number,  remained  conceal- 
ed in  the  valleys  of  the  Alpujarras,  and  have  to  this  dar 
retained  their  peculiar  manners  and  customs,  but  tber 
have  long  since  become  earnest  Roman  Catholics.  See 
Coude,  historic  de  la  Dommacton  de  las  A  rtxbe*  en  Et- 
panna  (Madrid,  1820-21,  3  vols.;  EngL  transL, i/iff. o/* 
Me  Dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  by  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Foster  [London,  1855,  3  vols.  12mo,  Bohn*8  library]); 
Moron,  Curw  de  kistoria  de  la  Civilizaeion  de  Etpeoka 
(Madrid,  1841-3,  3  vols.);  Aschbach,  GesdL  d.  Omma- 
jaden  in  Spanien  (Frankf.-am-Main,  1829,  2  vols.);  id. 
Gesch,  Spamens  a.  PortugaU  a.  Zeit  d.  Berrsckajt d.Al- 
moraviden  u,  A  Imohaden  (Frankf.  1833-7,  2  vol&) ;  Vua 
Rochau,/>fp  Moriskos  in  Spanitn  (Leips.  1853)  ;  Herzoj^ 
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Jieal'EmyklopadU,  ix,  188  sq. ;  Wetzer  a.  Welte,  Kirch- 
ai^l.,exikoHy  vi,  933  sq. ;  Prescott,  Rfign  of  Ferdinand  and 
IsubKUa ;  Dozy,  Gesch,  der  Mauren  in  Spanien  bis  zur 
JCroberw^  Andaliuims  durch  die  Almoraviden  (Vil- 
li 10)  (Leips.  187a-5);  Hallam,  History  of  the  MiddU 
Ages  (student's  ed.),  p.  237-43 ;  Ticknor,  Spanish  Liter- 
€Mture^  iii,  389  sq. ;  Southern  Review  (Jan.  1874),  art.  ii ; 
and  especially  the  seventeen  artidee  by  Prof.  Coppee 
on  the  '*  Moorish  Conquest  of  Spain,*"  in  the  Penn  Month- 
ly of  1873  (Phila.).    See  also  Morocco.    (J.  U.  W.) 

Bffodsi'^as  (MoocriaC)  Vulg.  Moogias)^  a  Gnecized 
form  (1  Eadr.  ix,  31)  of  the  Maasbiau  (q.  y.)  of  the 
Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  80). 

Xffoph.    See  Memphis. 

Itf  opinot,  SiMOX,  a  learned  French  ecclesiastic,  was 
bom  at  Rheims  in  1685 ;  took  the  vows  of  a  Benedictine 
in  1703  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Faroro,  where  he  had 
been  educated,  and  largely  devoted  himself  to  literary 
labors.  After  having  assisted  Didicr  in  his  edition  of 
Tertullian,  he  was  summoned  to  Paris  about  the  year 
1715  by  his  superiors,  and  was  there  associated  with  fa- 
tber  Peter  Constant  in  preparing  his  collection  of  the 
Leitrts  des  Papes,  The  first  volume  of  this  work  was 
published  in  1721  (foL),  with  a  dedication  to  Innocent 
XIII,  and  a  preface  by  Mopinot;  and  he  was  preparing 
to  print  a  second  volume  when  he  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  dysentery,  of  which  he  died  in  1724. — Uoefer, 
Nouv.  Bioff,  Ginerule,  xxxvi,  434. 

Mopsaestia,  Church  Council  of  {CondHum 
Mopsuestanum)^  was  held  June  17,  550,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Justinian,  on  account  of  the  troubles  excited 
by  the  Three  Chapters  (q.  v.).  There  were  in  attend- 
ance nine  bishops.  Examination  was  made  whether 
the  name  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  was  to  be  found  in 
the  diptychs  of  that  church,  and,  if  not,  whether  it  had 
been  there  within  the  memory  of  man.  It  appeared 
from  the  testimony  of  irreproachable  witnesses  far  ad- 
vanced in  years  that  his  name  had  either  never  been 
inserted,  or  had  been  erased  before  their  time.  Notice 
of  this  was  sent  to  the  pope  and  the  emperor.— Landon, 
Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Bffoquamo,  a  designation  of  the  temples  or  chap- 
els of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Socotra,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  These  islanders  are  idolaters,  and  wor- 
ship the  moon  as  the  parent  of  all  things.  The  moqua- 
moe  are  very  small  and  low.  They  have  three  little 
doofSy  and  in  order  to  enter  any  one  of  them  a  person 
most  stoop  almost  to  the  ground.  In  each  of  them 
is  an  altar,  on  which  are  deposited  several  sticks  formed 
like  flower-de-luces,  which  have  something  of  the  re- 
semblance of  a  cross.  Every  moquamo  has  a  priest, 
called  hodamo,  who  is  annually  chosen,  and  the  gen- 
eral insignia  of  office  are  a  staff  and  cross,  which  he 
most  not  presume  to  give  away  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever, or  niffer  any  person  to  touch  on  pain  of  losing 
one  of  his  hands.  The  usual  time  set  apart  for  divine 
service  in  these  chapels  is  when  the  moon  sets,  or  when 
she  rises.  They  then  strike  a  certain  number  of  blows 
on  a  long  staff  with  a  shorter  one,  and  walk  around  the 
chapel  three  times.  This  ceremony  is  accompanied  with 
an  oblation  of  some  odoriferous  wood,  put  in  an  iron  ba- 
sin, which  hangs  by  three  chains  over  a  large  fire.  After 
this  the  altar  is  incensed  three  times,  and  the  doors  of 
the  temple  as  often,  and  the  devotees  make  the  most 
sokmn  vows  and  earnest  supplications  to  the  moon.  In 
the  mean  time  the  hodamo  sets  on  the  altar  a  lighted 
taper  made  of  butter,  and  besmears  the  crosses  and  other 
utensils  with  this  favorite  grease.  On  certain  days  they 
make  a  solemn  procession  around  the  temple,  when  one 
oi  the  chief  men  of  the  country  carries  a  sacred  staff. 
After  the  procession  is  over  very  singular  honors  are 
paid  him. — Broughton,  BiUioth,  Historica,  s.  v.     See 
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Mor.    See  Mtrrh. 

Moral  Ability.    See  Ixabilitt. 


Moral  Agency.    See  Will. 
Moral  Attributes.    See  God. 
Moral  Faculty.    See  Moral  Sense. 
Moral  Inability.    See  iNABiLirr. 
Moral  Intuitions.    See  Moral  Sense. 

Moral  Law  may  be  contemplated  under  three  as- 
pects: first,  as  a  branch  of  the  Decalogue  [for  this,  see 
Law  op  Moses]  ;  secondly,  in  a  practical  point  of  view 
[see  Ethics]  ;  and,  thirdly,  in  a  metaphysical  light,  as  a 
department  of  theology  or  theosophy,  which  is  the  only 
relation  under  which  we  here  propose  to  treat  it.  Un- 
der the  head  Moral  Sense,  we  suggest  that  a  law 
emanating  from  a  beneficent  Creator  for  the  govern- 
ment of  responsible  intelligences  can  be  essentially  no 
other  than  a  transcript  of  his  own  benignant  nature, 
hence  the  deep  philosophy  as  well  as  cogent  value  of 
the  Grospel  axiom  that  love  is  the  one  essential  require- 
ment of  the  law  (Matt,  xxii,  86-40;  Kom.  xiii,  8-10;  I 
John  iv,  21);  and  this  applies  no  less  to  angelic  than 
to  human  creatures,  and  extends  through  time  and 
through  eternity.  It  is  proper  to  consider  more  dis- 
tinctly these  questions  of  the  origin,  universality,  per- 
manence, and  sanction  of  the  divine  law. 

1.  Its  Source, — Some  philosophers  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  representing — either  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion— the  basis  of  morality  as  independent  of,  if  not  pri- 
or to  and  externally  stringent  upon  the  divine  Being 
himself.  They  have  used  such  expressions  as  ^the 
eternal  principles  of  right,"  "God  was  absolutely  bound 
to  do  so  and  so,"  "  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise," 
etc ;  and  although  these  phrases  are  usually  accompa- 
nied with  some  caveat  of  reverence  or  disclaimer  of  limit- 
ing the  Almighty's  perfection,  they  yet  savor  of  fatalism, 
or  at  least  of  dualism,  and  do  not  attribute  the  moral 
system  of  the  universe  to  its  precise  cause.  That  origin 
is  no  other  than  God  himself,  simply  and  purely.  To 
his  sovereign  will  everything  that  exists  owes  its  be- 
ing, with  all  the  qualities  that  relate  to  it ;  and  this 
grand  postulate  includes  the  Deity  himself,  with  all  the 
laws  that  he  has  promulged  and  now  administers.  He 
is  self-existent,  the  **  I  am,"  the  "one  that  is,  and  was, 
and  is  to  be ;"  and  he  is  what  he  is  and  as  he  b  merely 
because  he  pleases  it  himself.  In  the  same  absolutely 
autocratic  yet  unconstrained  manner  he  has  produced 
the  substance,  mechanism,  organic  forces,  and  mutual 
relations — which  we  call  laws — of  the  material  and  spir- 
itual creation ;  and  they  are  all,  therefore,  intrinsically 
copies  of  bb  own  nature.  Thb  view  differs  essentially 
from  panthebm,  which  confounds  the  universe  with  God 
himself;  and  at  the  same  time  from  athebm,  which  dis- 
severs it  from  hb  being  ot  control.  That  this  is  the 
true  doctrine  of  Scripture  may  be  easily  and  abundantly 
proved  (Gen.  i,  1 ;  Isa.  xlv,  6;  John  i,  8;  Col.  i,  16, 17, 
etc).  Both  sides  of  thb  universal  proposition — the  self- 
constitution  of  the  Infinite,  and  the  externality  of  the 
finite — are  necessarily  and  impenetrably  mysteries  to 
our  mind;  yet  we  can  sufficiently  comprehend  them  by 
a  comparison  with  our  own  microsmic  nature — in  which 
our  wiUs  are  self-conditioned,  and  our  bodies  are  extrin- 
sic to  our  spirit — to  enable  us  to  receive  them  as  intel- 
ligible truth.  There  is,  therefore,  no  essential  difference 
between  the  "  moral  laws"  of  God  and  the  so-called  laws 
of  nature:  they  are  both  neither  more  nor  less  than  hb 
own  will  as  expressed  in  the  material  and  spiritual  de- 
partments of  hb  dominion.  Human  nature,  in  so  far  as 
it  b  a  just  reflection  of  thb  will,  b  a  correct  transcript 
of  these  laws;  and  b  generally  recognised  as  such, 
wherever  not  perverted  by  the  effects  of  free  agency. 
Thb  latter  b  but  an  extension  of  the  externality  of  cre- 
ation, adding  merely — and  a  very  important  increment 
it  b — the  godlike  productive  power,  to  be  exercised 
within  a  certain  range  ever  subordinate  to  the  diWne 
agency.  It  b  thus  that  God  retains  full  Jurisdiction, 
without  incurring  the  responsibility  of  human  conduct. 
The  divine  law,  of  course,  continues  its  claims  over  the 
accountable  creature,  whether  he  acknowledge  or  sub- 
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mit  to  them  or  not;  for  it  wonld  be  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity to  make  his  puny  rebellion  or  insolent  disregard 
operate  their  abrogation.  The  penalty  may  be  sus- 
pended at  the  divine  pleasure,  but  it  is  sure  in  the  end 
to  overtake  every  transgressor  with  a  complete  vindi- 
cation. 

2.  lu  JSreen^.— This  likewise  is  self-evidenU  As  the 
*' natural"  laws  of  God  are  coextensive  with  the  uni- 
verse, so  his  "  moral"  laws  are  obligatory  upon  all  his 
moral  creatures,  L  e.  those  endowed  with  a  capacity  for 
understanding  the  relations  of  right  and  wrong.  Henoe 
the  enactments  of  the  Decalt^ue  have  been  essentially 
accepted  in  all  ages  and  countries  as  the  foundation  of 
the  dvtl  code,  and  religious  usages  have  generally  con- 
formed to  the  prescriptions  of  the  first  table  (those  re- 
lating to  Grod  and  his  worship,  the  family,  etc.),  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  seeming  conventionality  of  a  stated 
day  of  rest.  But  the  two  fundamental  principles  under- 
Ijring  these  Mosaic  statutes,  so  admirably  summed  up  in 
the  New  Testament  aa/ealfy  to  God  and  rquUif  to  tMm, 
have  never  failed  to  be  admitted,  theoretiodly  at  least, 
as  the  only  secure  basis  of  social  organization.  How  it 
is  with  other  worlds,  if  such  exist,  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  speculate ;  but  this  fact  of  the  universality  of  the  di- 
vine law  on  the  globe  is  so  emphatically  attested  by  all 
history  and  legislation  that  we  need  dwell  no  further 
upon  it. 

8.  Its  Duration, — It  follows  from  the  above  views  of 
the  cause  and  character  of  moral  law  that  it  must  for- 
ever remain  essentially  the  same,  and  of  permanent  ob- 
ligation on  all  its  legitimate  subjects  throughout  their 
being.  It  is  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  divine  creations  that 
while  theiryorm  changes  to  suit  the  varied  circumstan- 
ces of  diversified  beauty  and  harmonious  co-operation, 
their  substance  ever  remains,  imperishable  except  by 
the  fiat  which  first  called  it  into  existence.  Annihila- 
tion is  not  God's  method;  he  never  absolutely  extin- 
guishes any  light  of  his  own  kindling.  Man's  works, 
as  they  are  not  real  creations,  pass  away  into  a  non- 
entity that  leaves  only  their  memory ;  but  God  buUds 
for  eternity.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  divine  ad- 
ministration :  amid  all  the  variety  of  his  different  and 
successive  dispensations  the  same  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, as  we  have  seen,  prevail;  and  even  in  the  fut- 
ure world  the  obligations  of  supreme  allegiance  to  God 
and  mutual  regard  for  each  other  will  beatify  the  in- 
habitants of  bliss  by  their  spontaneous  and  full  dis- 
charge, or  torment  the  denizens  of  hell  by  their  re- 
lentless and  irksome  grasp.  The  Joy  of  conscious  recti* 
tude  is  the  greatest  bliss  of  which  a  rational  soul  is  ca- 
pable, and  the  remorse  for  an  irremediable  violation  of 
clearly  known  duty  we  may  well  imagine  to  be  the  most 
poignant  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  endUess  damnation. 

4.  This  brings  us,  lastly,  to  the  penalty  of  moral  law. 
Statutes  without  awards  attached  to  their  observance 
or  neglect  are  valueless  and  ineffectuaL  The  rewards 
and  punishments  of  moral  law  are,  as  its  nature  implies, 
and  as  we  have  already  seen,  chiefly  and  properly  of  a 
moral  character.  Yet  we  see  no  impropriety  in  the  cur- 
rent belief — sanctioned  by  the  figurative  language  of 
Scripture — that  the  immunities  and  penalties  experi- 
enced in  the  other  world  are  likewise — at  least  after  the 
resurrection  state  (which  by  its  renewed  bodily  organ- 
ism furnishes  at  once  the  means  and  the  pledge  of  cor- 
poreal enjoyments  and  sufferings) — of  a  physical  nature, 
suited  to  the  new  conditions  of  being  then  entered  upon. 
Precisely  what  will  be  the  form  of  either  kind  of  awanl, 
beyond  the  presumed — and  indeed  promised — emotions 
from  the  genial  or  uncomfortable  society  and  surround- 
ings, we  can  only  conjecture;  but  this  much  we  may 
safely  argue  from  the  well-known  consequences  of  obe- 
dience or  transgression  in  thb  life,  that  they  will  be  of 
the  highest  pungency  of  which  the  human  spirit  is  sus- 
ceptible; and  we  may  infer  firom  God's  justice  and  im- 
partiality—  no  less  than  from  the  express  statements 
of  the  Bible  (Pro v.  xvi,  6;  Eccles.  xii,  14;  John  v,  29; 
'^^m.  ii,  6:  GaL  vii,  7) — that  they  will  be  exactly  meted 


out  in  accordance  with  the  real  merits  or  demerto  cf 
each  individuaL  In  this  life  we  know  that  this  reci- 
bution  or  compensation  does  not  in  all  caaes  prMadj 
occur — virtue  often  lies  opfffeased,  and  vice  stalks  aboot 
triumphant ;  hence  the  greater  preaumption  that  in  the 
coming  worid  all  this  will  be  balanced  (Luke  xvi,  2&), 
and  a  necessity  indeed  arises  for  such  a  state  in  oider 
to  the  proper  adjudication  (Psa.  budii).  There  re- 
main under  this  head  three  points  of  omch  importaoce 
to  be  briefly  discussed. 

(1.)  E<zch  dau  qf  laws  it  im  tMe  mam  adnumitlertd 
separately  yei  co-oriituUeltf  with  the  rest, — Thus  a  vic^ 
tion  of  or  a  compliance  with  any  phyaical  law  is  invari- 
ably followed  by  its  corresponding  penalty  or  disadvan- 
tage, and  this  without  reg^ud  to  the  religious  chaiacta 
of  the  subject  himself  (Matt,  v,  45) ;  on  the  other  haui, 
moral  delinquency  or  exemplariness  wiD  ensure  its  ap- 
propriate meed  or  degradation,  whatever  be  the  care  or 
negligence  of  the  actor  in  temporal  concerns  A  good 
child  is  as  likely  to  be  burned  if  it  thrust  its  finger  into 
the  flame  as  a  bad  one,  and  a  pious  traveller  is  as  Hible 
as  a  wicked  one  to  lose  his  life  by  venturing  on  board  an 
insecure  train  or  vesseL  Yet  the  practice  of  virtue  tends 
to  habits  of  thrift,  economy,  and  prudence,  thus  natmal- 
ly  promoting  earthly  welfare  (1  Tim.  iv,  8),  and  a  spe- 
dal  divine  blessing  may  also  be  expected  upon  the 
good  man's  affairs  (Psa.  xxxvii,  25).  On  the  other 
hand,  since  great  prosperity  is  inimical  to  piety,  the 
Lord  often  afflicts  his  children  with  temporal  leveraei 
for  their  spiritual  benefit  (John  xvi,  88).  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  while  physical  laws  regidarly  have  their  own 
course,  and  the  physical  effects  duly  follow,  yet  Provi- 
dence qiedally  watches  over  those  who  oommit  tbdr 
wajrs  to  the  divine  keeping,  and  they  are  according 
saved  from  many  of  the  conseqaencea  which  their  own 
inadvertence  might  bring  upon  them.  This,  however, 
is  not  effected  by  miracle  (except  in  a  few  anomaloas 
cases),  nor  by  extraordinary  iriterfereuce  with  the  nsoal 
operation  of  law,  but  by  those  secret  and  delicate  ooo- 
nections  which  per\-ade  the  whole  economy  of  natoie, 
and  perhaps  by  an  unseen  touch  of  the  divine  hand  di- 
rectly upon  the  inscrutable  springs  of  human  inter- 
course. Indeed,  as  it  is  the  same  Being  who  adminis- 
ters both  series  of  laws,  we  might  reasonably  expect 
that  he  would  make  them  co-(^)erate  in  harmony  ior  the 
higher — L  e.  moral — ends  (Bom.  viii,  28).    See  Pbov- 

IDKNCK. 

(2.)  The  effects  qf  transgression  are  not  ahDaysennJktii 
to  the  individual  offender, — ^Thu  is  evidently  true  of  the 
violation  of  physical  laws,  for  the  children,  firiends,aDd 
neighbors  of  the  person  erring  are  frequoitly  invohtd 
in  calamity  consequent  upon  his  blunders.  How  aftcn 
does  a  mistake  or  a  careless  act  spread  confla^ratiao, 
disaster,  and  even  death,  in  a  community.  The  save 
takes  place  to  a  certain  extent  with  regard  to  the  tem- 
poral results  from  a  violation  of  moral  laws,  aa  in  cases 
of  inherited  disease,  murder,  and  crimes  generally,  in 
which  the  family  or  victims  innocently  suffer.  Nor  is 
this  all :  a  continued  course  of  immorality  is  somettmM 
propagated  through  successive  generationa,  mostly,  no 
doubt,  by  the  force  of  vicious  example  and  defective  or 
erroneous  training,  but  partly  also  perhaps  by  a  certain 
congenital  taint  or  bias  to  the  same  vices.  With  regard 
to  social  sins,  these  forms  d  retribution  are  espedaOy 
illustrated — for  national  wrongs  and  crinaea  are  as  cer- 
tain to  be  visited  by  the  appropriate  penalty  aa  personal 
ones.  But  the  punishment  that  falls  upon  the  nation  is 
of  course  shared  by  its  indi\ddual  members  in  con- 
mon,  some  of  whom,  however,  and  frequently  those  moat 
guilty,  escape  in  whole  or  in  part  by  reason  of  their  ex- 
alted position  and  peculiar  advanuges  (2  Sam.  xxiv, 
17),  while  in  other  instances  the  blow  falls  most  heavilf 
upon  eminent  individuals  as  representative  charactcn 
(2  Sam.  xxi,  1-9).  Nor  does  the  retributioa  ahrays 
come  upon  the  same  generation  or  the  same  portion  of 
the  community  that  has  sinned  (Matt,  xxiii,  85).  These 
are  but  specimens  of  that  inequality  in  the  penalty  of 
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wroD^-doing  that  prevails  in  the  present  life  (Jer.  xxxi, 
29) ;  but  they  do  not  extend  to  the  other  world.  There 
the  account  will  be  strictly  personal,  and  the  settlement 
rigidly  just.  As  we  have  already  indicated,  it  is  this 
final  award  that  vindicates  the  sentence  of  the  supreme 
Judge.  The  vicarious  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  as  & 
ransom  from  thb  ultimate  adjudication  have  been  con- 
sidered under  the  article  Mediation. 

(3.)  We  thus  finally  reach  the  question  of  the  alleged 
disproportion  hetwem  human  guiU  <md  endless  pumsh- 
meMt.  We  do  not  seek,  with  many,  to  justify  the  ever- 
lasting doom  of  the  wicked  by  magnifying  their  crime 
as  having  been  committed  against  infinite  authority, 
majesty,  and  forbearance,  however  much  we  may  con- 
ceive these  features  as  aggravating  its  enormity.  We 
base  our  theodicy  upon  simpler  and  more  palpable 
gionnd,  namely,  the  continued  and  hopelessly  incorrigi- 
ble sinfulness  of  the  condemned  themselves.  We  may 
presume  that  none  are  cut  off  from  probation  till  they 
have  evinced  a  desperate  moral  condition  (Luke  xiii, 
8);  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  follows  inevitably 
from  the  above  line  of  reasoning,  and  from  the  character 
of  the  depraved  heart  bereft  of  the  probationary  aids  to 
reform,  that  the  impenitence,  unbelief,  and  rebellion  for 
which  the  sentence  is  at  first  pronounced  will  but  hard- 
en and  intensify  as  the  ages  of  eternity  advance.  Un- 
less the  fable  of  purgatory  be  true — and  its  absurdity  is 
not  less  than  its  mendacity — there  can  be  no  improve- 
ment in  the  fate  of  the  finally  lost,  because  there  can  be 
no  amendment  in  their  moral  character.  Their  destiny 
is  eternally  fixed,  not  so  much  by  the  arbitrary  decree 
of  omnipotent  vengeance  as  by  their  own  determined 
resistance  of  sovereign  law.  Perdition  is  but  another 
name  for  self-destruction  (diroXXv/iai,  in  the  middle 
voice).  See  Pye-Smith,  Fir^^  Lines  of  Christian  Tho^ 
ohgjfj  p.  177  sq.;  MvHieTf  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin; 
Howarth,  ^6»£^i>^  Obligation  of  the  Moral  Law;  Watts, 
Uses  of  the  Moral  Law  ;  Cobbin,  View  of  Moral  Law ; 
Codworth,  EUmal  and  Immutable  Morality ;  Cumber- 
Lmd  Presb.  Qju,  Jan.  1873,  art.  ii;  NeW'EngUmder,  July, 
1872;  Academy f  Sept.  1, 1873,  p.  828. 

Moral  Obligation.  See  Moral  Law;  Moral 
Sense. 

Moral  Philosophy.  Neariy  every  system  of 
philosophy  broached  in  ancient  or  modem  times  has 
impinged  more  or  less  closely  upon  the  domain  of  morals. 
Indeed,  this  part  of  the  field  has  usually  been  the  most 
hotly  contested,  as  the  theosophical  problems  which  it 
presents  have  afforded  more  occasion  for  philosophical 
as  well  as  theok^ical  polemics  than  all  other  themes. 
The  paramount  importance  of  the  subjects  mentioned — 
the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  Infinite,  and  the  conse- 
quent duties  and  destiny  of  man  at  the  hands  of  Crod — 
have  given  the  most  intense  interest  to  the  reasonings, 
teachings,  and  controversies  respecting  them.  But  as 
these  have  been  so  commonly  mentioned  in  the  intel- 
lectual or  metaphysical  branches  of  the  investigation, 
we  will  here  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  Philos- 
ophy in  general  for  the  history  of  their  development, 
and  to  the  article  Ethics  for  their  more  systematic 
classification.  We  shall  therefore  in  the  present  article 
discuss,  in  a  brief  and  practical  manner,  only  a  few  points 
upon  which  every  scheme  of  moral  philosophy  worthy 
of  the  name  must  hinge. 

1.  Human  RetponeSbiUty, — Were  man  a  mere  animal, 
endowed  with  locomotion,  instinct,  and  perception,  or 
could  we  conceive  of  him  as  possessing  simply  emotion 
and  will,  such  as  brutes  seem  to  evince — nay,  even  as 
capable  of  the  boldest  stretch  of  reason  and  the  highest 
fiights  of  fancy,  yet  destitute  of  the  power  of  appreci- 
ating the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  there- 
fore unable  to  recognise  the  fundamental  relation  of 
allegiance  subsisting  on  his  part  toward  hb  Maker,  and 
the  common  bond  of  brotherhood  between  himself  and 
his  fellows,  we  could  not  justly  hold  him  amenable  for  his 
moral  conduct,  since  this  entirely  depends  upon  a  due  ob- 


servance of  these  twofold  claims.  It  is  the  faculty  of  con- 
science, sitting  as  a  viceroy  of  heaven  and  a  representa- 
tive of  earth  within  his  breast,  urging  the  rights  of  all 
outside  himself,  that  constitutes  him  an  accountable  be- 
ing; and  though  this  interior  light  may  become  dim 
through  the  mists  of  passion  and  the  clouds  of  ignorance, 
it  yet  shines  sufficiently  clear  to  show  him  his  essential 
duties,  or,  if  utterly  eclipsed,  the  fault  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  his  own — the  few  cases  of  congenital  paraly- 
sb  being  thereby  removed  from  the  category  of  respon- 
sibility. See  Moral  Sbmsk.  His  first  obligation,  there- 
fore, and  his  prime  measure  of  safety,  is  to  cultivate  this 
facility  by  information  and  prompt  obedience,  that  it 
may  the  more  surely  guide  him  through  the  labyrinths 
of  life  to  the  portals  of  endless  day.  The  beginning 
and  the  termination  of  his  personal  responsibility,  as 
well  as  its  boundaries  on  either  hand  throughout  his 
mortal  pilgrimage,  are  exactly  marked  by  the  develop- 
ment of  this  faculty — one  peculiar  to  him  of  all  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  globe.  This  accountability  is,  in  the  nat- 
ure of  the  case,  an  individual  one,  each  for  himself  alone, 
and  it  is  due  in  the  threefold  aspect  above  indicated  to 
the  several  classes  of  beings  with  whom  he  has  here  to 
do  in  the  order  and  degree  named  below.  This  sums 
up  all  his  duty,  even  under  the  perfect  code  of  Christi- 
anity, and  is  the  staple — the  core  and  substance — of  ev- 
ery ethical  system  devised  for  human  conduct 

2.  Duty  to  God, — ^This  is  obviously  paramount.  In 
this  the  Holy  Scriptures  do  but  enforce,  by  an  authori- 
tative mandate,  what  all  pagan  religions  have  more  fee- 
bly demanded — namely,  the  unconditional  and  primary 
obligation  of  obedience  to  the  divine  behests.  These 
have  been  promulged  in  different  ways — sometimes  more 
expressly,  at  other  times  more  enigmatically  and  im- 
perfectly; but  when  once  fairly  understood,  the  common- 
sense  of  mankind  has  declared  that  they  must  be  un- 
flinchingly and  peremptorily  obeyed.  This  claim  is  uni- 
versally grounded  on  an  admitted  creatorship,  support- 
ed by  the  avowed  dependence  of  the  creature ;  the  Bible 
adds  a  third  most  touching  argument  to  these  of  natural 
religion,  namely,  redemption,  thus  forming  a  triple  cord 
— paternity,  providence,  and  grace.  The  foremost  and 
generic  duty  that  grows  out  of  this  obligation  is  that  of 
reference— so  all  the  older  dispensations  conceive  it,  but 
Christianity  terms  it  ibve,  taking  a  nearer  and  more  priv- 
ileged position.  See  Adoption.  This  reverential  re- 
gard is  chiefly  expressed  in  worships  which  accordingly 
occupies  the  prominent  place  in  all  reli^ons,  standing 
at  the  very  head  of  the  Decalog^ue.  The  devotion  thus 
due  is  unique  as  well  as  supreme,  becanse  no  other  being 
can  possibly  occupy  this  relation,  nor  any  higher ;  wor- 
ship is  therefore  due  exclusively  to  our  Maker.  Idola- 
try is  consequently  reckoned  as  the  most  odious  and 
damning  of  all  sins,  because  it  virtually  overthrows  the 
throne  of  heaven  itself,  and  thus  destroys  the  very  bans 
of  all  moral  law.  Jehovah  brooked  every  transgresnon 
of  his  chosen  people  but  this ;  and  when  the  captivity 
had  burned  away  its  exterior  manifestation,  the  final 
excision  afiirmed  his  detestation  of  its  still  cherished 
spirit,  which  incited  Israel  to  the  culminating  apostasy 
of  the  Crucifixion.  The  same  crime  in  essence  has  re- 
appeared in  the  mummeries  of  Christian  churches ;  and 
even  Protestants  may  be  guilty  of  it  under  another 
name,  for  any  undue  love  of  earthly  objects  is  tanta- 
mount to  idolatry  (CoL  iii,  5 ;  1  John  ii,  15).  Under 
the  Christian  economy,  again,  the  worship  dne  to  God 
is  to  assume  a  purely  spiritual  form,  in  distinction  from 
the  typical  and  ceremonial  guise  of  Mosaism  (John  iv, 
24);  but  this,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  all  exterior 
observances — ^it  rather  requires  them,  at  least  for  con- 
gregational concert.  See  Worship.  We  mention  here 
but  one  other  specific  duty  under  this  head,  because  it  is 
inclusive  of  all  others— namely,  regard  for  God's  re- 
vealed word.  The  respect  we  show  to  any  one  naturally 
extends  to  his  communications ;  and  in  the  case  of  an 
invisible  sovereign  or  an  absent  friend,  our  reverence  is 
often  measured  chiefly  by  this  mark.    How  much  more 
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highly  should  we  prize  and  cheerfully  heed  the  words 
of  our  God  and  Saviour  I  Nor  is  the  Bible  to  be  fondly 
cherished  merely  as  a  memento  of  dying  love,  or  as  a 
token  of  kindly  concern,  nor  yet  is  it  to  be  valued  sim- 
ply as  a  useful  guide-book  in  ancient  lore,  but  still  more 
as  a  practical  directory  to  regulate  our  hearts  and  our 
lives:  it  must  become  our  vade-mecum  in  every-day 
concerns  of  the  most  vital  moment,  for  by  it  shall  we  be 
finally  adjudged.  As  prayer,  therefore,  is  the  central 
act  of  divine  worship,  so  is  searching  the  Scriptures 
the  most  direct  method  of  ordering  our  behavior 
aright  in  all  respects ;  the  two  are  the  complete  coun- 
terparts, internal  and  external ;  one  fortifies  and  puri- 
fies the  heart,  the  other  moulds  and  directs  the  life. 
The  devout  Bible -student  cannot  fail  of  becoming  a 
strong,  earnest,  consistent  fulfiller  of  all  the  claims  of 
Go<l  upon  him. 

8.  Duties  to  one's  FeUow-beings, — These  spring  imme- 
diately out  of  the  above  relation  of  the  common  father- 
hood of  God,  and  they  can  never  be  successfully  met  ex- 
cept by  bearing  this  thought  constantly  in  mind.  Self- 
ishness, the  most  common  and  baleful  besetment  of 
every  association  of  life,  is  most  effectually  counteract- 
ed by  this  consideration;  and  Scripture,  no  less  than 
conventional  politeness,  and  even  statute  law,  eveiy- 
where  holds  forth  teachings  grounded  on  this  principle. 
We  hazard  nothing  in  affirming  that  all  the  disorders 
of  society  have  their  root  in  a  violation  or  neglect  of 
this  truth — the  universal  brotherhood  and  consequent 
essential  equality  of  all  human  beings.  We  may  there- 
fore be  spared,  after  the  enunciation  of  this  one  general 
clew  to  the  multiform  and  complex  duties  of  life,  from 
entering  upon  a  discussion  of  these  in  detail,  simply  ob- 
serving that  they  may  all  be  classified  under  two  divi- 
sions :  1,  the  domestic,  including  the  relations  of  parent 
and  child,  of  husband  and  wife,  of  brother  and  sister, 
and  of  near  consanguinity  or  affinity ;  2,  the  social,  em- 
bracing the  relations  of  neighbor,  fellow-citizen,  church- 
member,  and  voluntary  association  for  literary,  benevo- 
lent, or  commercial  purposes.  For  all  these,  see  the  ap- 
propriate titles  in  this  Cyclopcedia.  We  here  dismiss  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  with  the  remark  that  our  duty  in 
all  these  regards  is  not  fully  discharged  by  the  mere  ren- 
dering of  justice  to  these  various  classes  of  persons  con- 
nected with  us ;  we  owe  them  likewise  the  offices  of 
courtesy,  charity,  and  sympathy.  This  is  true,  not  only 
in  the  family  and  the  Church,  but  also  in  the  communi- 
ty and  the  world  at  large ;  the  twofold  obligation  ex- 
tends to  every  ramification  of  the  social  fabric  The 
question  of  Cain,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  ex- 
presses the  first  and  most  wide-spread  heresy  against 
the  mutual  rights  and  well-being  of  the  race.  It  is  here, 
as  everywhere  else,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
shows  its  transcendent  excellence — as  wise  as  it  is  beau- 
tiful— doctrine  appropriate  to  the  lips  of  him  who  was 
both  God  and  man ;  namely,  the  inculcation  of  love  for 
all  mankind  as  such,  and  as  the  common  oflbpring  of 
the  one  Being  to  whom  we  all  owe  supreme  allegiance. 
The  sublime  extension  of  this  precept  to  our  very  ene- 
mies (Rom.  xii,  14)  is  a  peculiar  trait  of  Christianity 
(Matt.  V,  43-48) ;  not  a  mere  fancy  sketch  (Matt,  xviii, 
28-35),  as  an  offset  to  our  own  shortcomings  (Matt,  vi, 
14, 15),  or  as  a  noble  revenge  (Rom.  xii,  20),  but  a  life- 
likeness  (1  Pet.  ii,  19-24)  of  the  heroism  of  the  faultless 
Master  (Luke  xxiii,  84),  realized  (Acts  vii,  60)  by  saints 
(I  Cor.  iv,  12) :  so  faithfully  are  the  divine  lineamenta 
(Exo(L  xxxiii,  18-28 ;  xxxiv,  6-7)  mirrored  (Heb.  i,  8) 
in  the  enduring  (1  Pet.  i,  25)  Word  (Rev.  xix,  18),  whose 
command  (Luke  vi,  86)  is  a  promise  of  performance  (1 
Thess.  V,  24).  This  is  the  only  effectual  motive,  as  well 
as  the  sole  general  bond,  in  the  eager  rush  of  men,  each 
for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  his.  The  natural 
instincts  of  home  affection,  and  the  ties  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage, may  go  far  to  soften  the  asperities  of  intimate 
association ;  but  a  wide-reaching  and  generous  philan- 
^firopy  can  never  be  attained,  nor  can  even  the  sweetest 
ities  of  closely  domestic  and  social  intercourse  be 


steadily  secured,  without  the  habitual  leoogmtkn  of 
this  fellowship  in  the  divine  sight. 

4.  Duties  towards  onis  Self, — These  are  properly  ai^ 
advisedly  placed  last,  although  in  the  perversity  and 
suicidal  folly  of  human  nature  they  are  unially  prooioc- 
ed  to  a  front  rank,  and,  indeed,  enhanced  almost  to  t^ 
exclusion  of  all  the  preceding.  But  no  maxim  wa» 
ever  more  profoundly  true  in  its  application  to  this  sd)- 
ject  than  our  Lord's  paradox :  **  He  that  sedieih  hb 
own  life  [i.  e.  personal  gratification  as  his  foremost  aim], 
shall  lose  it."  There  is  no  joy  equal  to  that  of  making; 
others  happy ;  and  he  who  is  willing  to  forego  his  cnm 
ease,  comfort,  and  emolument  for  the  sake  of  blessng^, 
consoling,  and  enriching  his  fellow-creaturea,  will  fiod 
himself  repaid  a  thousand-fold  even  in  the  satisfaction 
he  experiences  in  this  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rewards 
of  that  life  which  is  to  come.  Selfishness  always  miaies 
its  mark,  and  is  therefore  sure  to  be  miserable,  wheress 
generosity  invariably  succeeds  in  its  noble  purposes 
We  need  not  here  enter  upon  the  meta^ihyscal  questioo 
of  purely  disinterested  benevolence ;  God  has  not  re- 
quired us  to  scan  our  motives  so  closely  aa  to  detect  and 
eject  a  thought  of  the  reflex  influence  of  oar  philan- 
thropy upon  our  minds  in  the  bliss  of  doing  good  and 
the  retrospect  of  usefulness.  On  the  contraiy,  he  en- 
courages us  to  a  beneficent  course  by  such  constdoa- 
tions ;  and  the  Son  of  God  himself  did  not  disdain,  in 
his  consummate  act  of  self-devotion  for  the  rescue  of  a 
fallen  world,  to  contemplate  the  fruit  of  his  redeeming 
love  (Isa.  liii,  11 ;  Ueb.  xii,  2).  We  may  preliminarily 
remark,  as  a  confirmation  and  paralld  of  this  secret  of 
the  most  successful  happiness,  that  all  the  prodivities 
of  the  heart  (especially  the  passions  and  the  appetites) 
tend  not  only  to  excess,  and  therefore  require,  even  for 
their  own  best  ends,  to  be  held  in  check  by  counter  in- 
fluences of  a  higher  character,  but  they  likewise  are  set 
upon  the  most  immediate  gratification  possible ;  and  as 
this  is  not  always,  nor  even  usually,  the  sdest  or  the 
most  complete,  the  prudent  and  experienced  habitoaDy 
restrain  and  defer  them  till  the  time  and  object  are  ripe 
for  full  and  wholesome  enjoyment  For  this  reason,  sH 
the  more  do  we  need  to  keep  the  love  and  pursuit  of 
self  in  the  background,  till  our  nobler  sentiments  have 
acquired  such  strength  and  discipline  that  we  may  se- 
curely give  to  self-love  the  rein,  and  guide  it  to  iu  moA 
successful  and  harmonious  results ;  otherwise  ve  shall 
be  likely  to  grasp  only  the  present  shadow,  and  lose  the 
more  remote  substance.  It  is  precisely  this  mo^  egre- 
gious and  irreparable  folly  of  which  the  mass  of  man- 
kind are  guilty,  in  pursuing  the  pleasures  of  time  and 
sense  to  the  hazanl  of  spiritual  and  eternal  joy&  We 
devote  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  a  few  practical 
suj^eetions,  under  the  head  of  personal  duties  to  one's 
self,  specifically  calculated  to  guard  against  so  lam- 
entable an  error,  and  secure  the  highest  acoompliab- 
ment  of  each  one's  destiny  as  a  subject  of  moral  gov- 
ernment 

(1.)  The  harmonious  development  of  all  orn^s  nativt 
faculties^— The  gift  of  reason,  and  still  moce  of  a  moral 
faculty,  carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  exercise  and 
improve  it ;  we  owe  this  no  less  as  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Giver  than  as  a  means  of  extracting  the  foil 
value  for  ourselves.  Hence,  while  a  sense  of  self-pr»er- 
vation  naturally  and  justly  leads  us  to  care  for  and  cul- 
tivate our  physical  powers,  the  neglect  of  our  intellect 
in  any  of  its  glorious  capacities  is  a  self-stultification 
that  entitles  one  to  the  contempt  of  his  fellows ;  but  the 
crushing  out  of  conscience  or  the  dwar&ig  of  any  of 
our  godlike  moral  capabilities  is  a  literal  suicide  of  the 
soul.  Such  a  dereliction  defeats  the  very  end  of  proba- 
tion, and  turns  it  into  a  curse  forever.  Because  we  are 
surrounded  by  and  filled  with  temptation  in  this  scene 
of  trial,  all  the  more  diligent  do  we  need  to  be  in  rcNis- 
ing  and  confirming  and  intensifying  every  moral  power 
that  may  ^d  us  in  the  life-long  struggle  with  our  des- 
perate invrard  and  outward  foes.  Most  of  all  have  we 
occasion  to  ley  hold  on  the  alliance  with  almi^ty  grace 
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which  is  proffered  lui  as  a  restorer  to  the  full  image  of 
Deity  (PhiL  u,  13). 

(2.)  The  car^id  culture  of  ctny  particular  aptitude 
that  each  may  possess. — Variety  within  certain  limits 
of  uniformity  is  evidently  Grod*8  law  as  expressed  in 
nature,  and  the  same  rule  is  observed  in  the  human 
constitution — bodily,  mental,  and  spiritual  Hence  the 
obvious  proprie^,  and  indeed  necessity,  of  noting  and 
turning  to  account  the  peculiar  genius  of  every  individ- 
ual, in  order  to  its  perfection  by  judicious  practice.  In 
this  way  the  economy  and  skill  of  that  ingenious  mod- 
em contrivance  the  "  division  of  labor"  have  their  high- 
er results.  The  idea  that  all  are  reduced  by  piety  to 
the  same  Procrustean  bed,  either  here  or  hereafter,  is 
preposterous.  The  facile  dexterity  of  the  expert,  as 
compared  with  the  clumsy  slowness  of  the  tyro  in  art, 
is  but  a  type  of  the  excellence  of  one  saint  above  an- 
other (1  Cor.  XV,  41),  or  even  of  the  same  in  successive 
stages  of  growth  (Luke  viii,  18) ;  and  this  superiority  on 
earth  furnishes  a  vantage-ground  by  reason  of  which 
the  moral  distance  must  be  forever  widening  in  heaven. 
The  same  is  true  in  this  life  of  all  the  human  powers, 
especially  of  the  mind  and  heart ;  and  doubtless  a  like 
perpetually  increasing  pre-eminence  in  these  endow- 
ments, so  akin  with  the  spiritual,  will  hold  good  in  the 
other  world.  From  this  we  see  the  transcendent  impor- 
tance of  cultivating  in  the  present  state  of  existence 
every  power  of  the  soul,  before  eternity  shall  fix  the 
plastic  ductile  condition  that  pertains  to  probation. 
This  thought  again  suggests,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mistaken  policy  of  altogether  neglecting  even  the  less 
marked  talent ;  for  a  feeble  indication  may  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  a  precious  treasure,  many  unpromising  be- 
^nnings  having  eventuated  in  brilliant  eminence.  And 
it  id  the  common  virtues — ^like  the  ordinary  acquire- 
ments— that  are  most  generally  useful ;  as  we  approve 
the  necessity  of  teaching  every  child,  however  dull,  at 
Iea5t  the  simple  radiments  of  education,  while  we  deem 
it  worth  while  to  expend  years  at  the  piano  or  the  easel 
only  upon  those  who  evince  extraordinary  artistic  tact. 
Once  more,  let  no  one  excuse  himself  from  the  every- 
day duties  of  life  on  the  ground  of  his  small  natural 
ability  (Luke  xix,  15-26),  nor  plead  his  peculiar  indis- 
position or  special  hinderances  to  any  form  of  morality, 
for  all  really  experience  the  same  difficulties  and  insuf- 
ficiency in  one  form  or  another ;  this  very  reluctance, 
arduonsness,  opposition,  calls  for  redoubled  zeal  and  ef- 
fort (Eccles.  X,  10),  for  it  is  an  omen,  or  rather  symptom, 
of  moral  death  the  more  imminent  and  total. 

(3.)  The  earnest  and  constant  application  to  practical 
results  of  all  one^s  time,  powersj  and  resources.  —  It  is 
not  enough  to  possess,  enlarge,  and  employ  wealth,  in- 
fluence, learning,  skill,  health,  or  longevity;  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  just  standard  of  requirement.till  we 
fully  direct  them  towards  useful  end^till  they  posi- 
tively redound  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  We  should  not  be  so  absorbed  in  the  luxury 
of  their  acquisition,  increase,  or  exercise  as  to  forget 
their  ultimate  design.  In  short,  we  must  everywhere, 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  things,  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
but  stewards  in  the  occupancy  of  these  endowments, 
and  hold  ourselves  constantly  in  readiness  to  give  to 
the  great  Proprietor  a  satisfactory  account  of  their  ap- 
propriation (1  Cor.  vi,  20). 

(4.)  The  sober  but  cordial  and  devout  enjoyment  of 
whatever  blessings  Providence  has  conferred  upon  us.— 
Asceticism  and  epicureanism  are  equally  removed  from 
sound  godliness  (Eccles.  xi,  9, 10).  A  morose  piety  is 
next  to  none  at  all,  but  a  cheerful  moderation  is  the 
best  recommendation  of  saintliness,  and  thankfulness 
sweetens  the  homeliest  morseL  Stoicism  can  never 
teach  us  to  be  content  with  our  lot.  Distrust  of  God's 
mercies  is  as  atheistic  as  their  abuse.  The  moral  phi- 
losophy of  the  Bible  is  alike  guarded  against  all  ex- 
tremes, because  it  begins,  centres,  and  ends  in  a  true 
theism  (Eccles.  xii,  13) :  **He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 


iMit  to  dojusifyf  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God  '^  (Mic.  vi,  8).  In  our  lapsed  estate,  to 
regain  the  lofty  completeness  we  must  trace  our  way 
back  by  the  same  steps ;  for  penitence  is  the  fit  condi- 
tion to  our  restoration  to  moral  rectitude  through  divine 
clemency  andjidelity  (1  John  i,  9). 

Literature. — One  of  the  earliest  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject in  English  is  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  (Lond. 
1785 ;  often  reprinted  with  extensive  modifications  by 
later  editors) ;  but  it  essentially  ignores  conscience,  and 
has  generally  been  reprobated  by  sound  moralists.  See 
Blakey,  Hist,  of  Morals  (4  vols.  8vo) ;  Garve,  Dijerent 
Principles  of  Moral  Philos.  (from  Aristotle  to  1798) ; 
Channing's  Joafftoyyintrod,  to  Moral  Philos.  (includes 
a  critical  survey  of  modem  systems) ;  Doddridge,  Lect- 
ures; Be^ahaLm,  Moral  Philos. ;  Giahoume,  Principles  of 
Moral  Philos,  (1789) ;  Grove,  Moral  Philos, ;  Pearson, 
Theory  of  Morals  (1800) ;  Beattie,  Moral  Science  (Ed- 
inburgh, 1816,  2  vols.);  Taylor  (J.),  Sketch  of  Moral 
Philos. ;  Turnbull,  Principles  of  floral  Science ;  Smith 
(J.  S.),  Lectures  on  Moral  Philos.;  Stewart,  Outlines  of 
Moral  Philos. ;  and  his  A  ctive  and  Moral  Powers ;  and 
Progress  of  Ethical  Philos.  in  Europe ;  Merivale,  Boyle 
Lectures,  1864;  Calderwood,  Handrbook  of  Moral  Sci- 
ence (Lond.  1872, 8vo) ;  Gillett  (E.  H.),  The  Moral  Sys- 
tem (N.  Y.  1874,  8vo),  the  latest  and  best  work  on  the 
subject.  Among  express  treatises  on  the  general  sub- 
ject, we  may  name,  as  being  best  known  and  most  ac- 
cessible in  this  country,  Wayland,  Elements  of  Moral 
Science  (Bost.  1886, 12mo) ;  Whewell  and  Henry,  Mor- 
als (Bost.  1839) ;  Alexander,  Outlines  of  Moral  Science 
(N.  Y.  1852) ;  Hickock,  Moral  Science  (N.  Y.  la'iS); 
Upham,  Moral  Philos.  (N.  Y.  1857,  12mo);  Winslow, 
Elements  of  Moral  Philos.  (N.  Y.  1857, 12mo) ;  M.  Hop- 
kins,  Lectures  on  Moral  Science  (Bost.  1862,  12mo) ; 
ibid..  Law  of  Love  (N.  Y.  1869, 12mo).  The  periodi- 
cals  which  contain  valuable  articles  on  this  topic  are : 
Christian  Examiner,  viii,  265;  xviii,  101;  xix,  1,  25; 
xxviii,  137;  xxix,  153;  xxx,  145;  xli,  97;  xlix,  215; 
lii,  188 ;  Christian  Rev.  vii,  821 ;  Princeton  Rev.  v,  33 ; 
vii,  377;  xviii,  260;  xx,  529;  Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  v,  220; 
New-Englander,  Oct.  1870,  p.  549;  Brit,  and  For.  Ev. 
i2er.  Jan.  1874,  p.  183 ;  Lond.  Qu.  Rev.  \\\,\\  vi,407;  xi, 
494;  xlviii,83 ;  Oct  1873,  art.  v ;  Bib.  Sacra,  ApnX,  1873, 
art.ix;  Edinb.Rev.y)i,4\%',  1x1,195;  xci,86;  Prospect. 
Rev.  i,  577;  ii,  400;  North  Brit,  Rev.  xiv,  160;  Wesfm. 
Rev.i,l82',  ii,254;  xii, 246;  North  Amer.Rev.\x,29S; 
Contemp.  Rev.  July,  1872,  art.  viL     See  Morals. 

Moral  Science.     See  Moral  Philosophy. 

Moral  Sense  is  a  term  frequently  used  to  desig- 
nate the  conscience.  It  is  believed  to  have  originated 
with  lord  Shaftesbury,  who  contended  for  the  existence 
of  disinterested  affections  in  man,  as  against  Uobbes 
(q.  v.),  and  in  anticipation  of  what  Hutcheson  (q.  v.) 
afterwards  advocated.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
principles  involved,  the  term  Moral  Sense  itself  b  in- 
correct, however,  in  at  least  two  essential  particulars  in 
which  that  faculty  differs  from  the  characteristics  of  the 
senses.  In  the  first  place,  these  latter  are  exercised  upon 
ear<<T9ta/ objects,  whereas  the  conscience  (ffvvtiStjcnc,  con- 
sciousness,  or  self-knowledge)  is  exclusively  introversive 
or  subjective,  and  passes  in  review  only  the  acts  or  states 
of  the  individual  himself.  Secondly,  the  senses  give  us 
absolute  and  invariable  information  of  the  real  properties 
or  relations  of  things,  and  when  acting  normally  they 
never  mislead  or  deceive  any  one  as  to  the  facts  in  the 
case ;  while  conscience  is  so  subjective  that  it  conveys  to 
us  intimation  onlv  of  a  relative  character,  and  hence  af- 
fects  different  persons  quite  variously  in  respect  to  the 
same  act  or  condition  of  things,  according  to  the  habit 
of  mind,  or  education,  or  preconceived  notions.  In  short, 
conscience  is  a  sense  only  in  the  general  signification  of 
an  impression  or  influence  of  an  emotive  nature.  It  has 
usually  been  defined  as  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which* we  become  aware  of  the  moral  quality  of  an  act 
(purpose,  sentiment,  etc.),  and  are  suitably  (l  e.  agree- 
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ably  or  painfully)  affected  by  it  Only  the  latter  part 
of  this  definition  is  accurate ;  for  the  api^ehension  of 
the  agreement  or  contrariety  between  the  given  subjects 
of  thought  (the  act,  purpose,  etc.)  is  a  purely  intellect- 
ual exercise  of  the  judgment,  comparing  the  thing  con- 
templated or  reviewed  with  some  previously  acquired 
or  adopted  standard  or  principle  of  right.  Hence  the 
importance  of  a  correct  and  true  rule  by  which  to  try 
all  moral  questions ;  and  hence,  too,  the  exceeding  diver- 
sity and  even  opposition  of  views  on  moral  points  be- 
tween persons  of  different  religions  and  associations.  The 
tendency  of  the  passions,  moreover,  to  warp  the  judg- 
ment is  proverbial  *,  and  as  human  nature  is  constitu- 
tionally corrupt,  the  unaided  and  untrained  conscience 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  give  a  just  verdict.  It  is 
chiefly  at  this  point  that  a  divine  revelation  becomes 
necessary  in  order  to  furnish  a  perfect  norm  to  the  err- 
ing judgment,  as  well  as  to  reinforce  the  sanction  of 
the  conscience  in  its  conflict  with  the  depraved  inclina- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  emotional  function  of 
conscience,  which  is  benumbed  by  nature  as  well  as  by 
habitual  sin,  needs  quickening,  so  that  it  may  become 
a  clearer  and  more  emphatic  monitor  in  advance,  as 
well  as  a  more  effectual  penalty  or  reward  after  the  per- 
formance of  a  praiseworthy  or  the  commission  of  a 
guilty  act,  and  thus  stimulate — by  its  twofold  action — 
to  virtue  in  the  future.  It  is  revelation,  again,  that 
furnishes  this  aid,  not  only  by  the  motives  which  the 
light  that  it  sheds  upon  the  rewards  and  punishments 
of  a  future  state  supplies,  but  likewise  by  the  supernat- 
ural influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  promised  to  ail  who 
humbly  seek  and  encourage  them.  As  this  double  cult- 
ure of  the  natural  conscience — its  habitual  exercise  in 
accordance  with  a  heavenly  standard  of  duty,  and  its 
alliance  with  Almighty  power— ensures  its  sound  devel- 
opment and  steady  action,  so,  on  the  contrary,  the  re- 
peated violation  of  its  behests,  and  the  incorrigible  re- 
jection of  the  proffered  assistance  from  above,  must 
eventually  lead — as  we  find  to  be  actually  the  case  with 
many  hardened  wretches — to  an  apparent  obliteration 
of  the  faculty  itself,  or  at  least  a  total  suppression  of  its 
admonitions  and  awardsL  The  latter  state  is  one  of  hope- 
less impenitence  [see  Judicial  Blindness],  and  the 
former  that  of  assured  salvation.  Yet  even  in  an  unfall- 
en  condition  man^s  conscience  was  not  of  itself  adequate 
for  his  moral  guidance,  and  hence  an  objective  law — 
the  prohibition  of  the  single  tree  as  a  prescriptive  sam- 
ple only — was  given  to  supplement  and  direct  its  ener- 
gy ;  and  still  Eve's  judgment  seems  to  have  been  in- 
competent, under  that  non-redemptive  economy,  despite 
her  moral  perfection,  to  detect  the  mortal  error  that 
lurked  in  the  tempter's  suggestions :  the  actual  "  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil''  by  bitter  experience  alone  was 
effectual  to  awaken  the  full  power  of  this  faculty.  So, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  world  of  perdition  we  are 
wont  to  imagine  that  the  seared  and  blunted  conscience 
will  rouse  itself  to  chastise  the  soul  with  retributive 
agony.  But  the  pangs  of  guilt,  at  least  in  this  proba- 
tionary existence,  are  not  strictly  the  measure  or  crite- 
rion of  wrong-doing ;  for  then  the  self-complacent  Phar^ 
isee  would  be  acquitted,  and  the  tender  penitent  would 
be  condemned.  The  most  atrocious  crimes  have  been 
committed  ander  the  plea  of  conscience,  and  that  not 
hypocritically,  but  in  self-delusion  (Acts  xxvi,  9) ;  while 
the  first  steps  in  transgression  are  visited  by  a  degree 
of  remorse  which  gradually  lessens  as  the  offender  pro- 
gresses in  his  downward  career.  This  leads  us  back 
once  more  to  the  main  proposition  of  this  discussion, 
namely,  the  insufiiciency  of  conscience  as  a  moral  light. 
Nothing  is  right  simply  because  our  conscience  approves 
it.  The  appeal  must  be  to  a  higher  authority  than 
man's  nature  affords.  He  is  not  an  absolute  *'  law  unto 
himself."  It  is  his  Creator  who  retains  supreme  juris- 
diction over  him,  and  who  has  reserved  the  prerogative 
of  prescribing  what  he  may  innocently  do,  and  what  he 
is  morally  bound  to  do.  See  Moral  Law.  Yet  when 
•«i  individual  has  availed  himself  of  the  best  means 


within  his  reach  for  ascertaining  his  Maker's  win,  and 
has  scrupulously  followed  that  light,  he  is  not  culpable 
for  any  error  of  faith  or  practice  into  which  he  may  £yi 
by  reason  of  his  fallible  judgment,  or  for  any  other  ooo- 
sequenoe  of  his  naturally  defective  or  even  depraved 
omdition.  He  must  and  he  ought  to  obey  his  reason 
and  conscience,  however  imperfect;  but  if  sincere  and 
docile,  he  will  not  long  remain  in  serious  misappreben- 
sion  of  moral  truth ;  and  in  any  case  hia  responsibility 
is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  measure  of  light  he  en- 
jojrs  or  might  have  attained  (Luke  xii,  47, 48).  \^'liile 
therefore  a  mwtolae,  be  it  ever  so  grievous  or  closeiy  re- 
lated to  moral  subjects,  is  not  in  itself  a  sin,  yet  every 
man's  conduct  should  be  tried — both  by  himself  and 
others,  as  it  certainly  b  and  finally  will  be  by  the  un- 
erring Judge— according  to  that  standard  of  rectitude 
which  the  divine  law  as  vouchsafed  to  him  enjoins.  To 
the  heathen,  walking  by  the  dim  light  that  traditioQ 
reflects  upon  hb  path  from  the  primeval  revelations, 
supplemented  only  by  the  uncertain  flickerings  of  the 
lamp  of  experience,  or  perchance  by  a  few  rays  that  oc- 
casionally break  through  the  embrasure  of  bis  shroiuied 
pilgrimage  from  the  radiance  of  more  favored  dispensa- 
tions, the  office  of  conscience  is  all-important  in  aiding 
him  to  grope  his  way  ont  of  the  thraldom  of  nature  to 
a  sense  of  the  divine  acceptance;  and  we  may  charita- 
bly hold  that  in  rare  examples  he  has  thus  been  enabled 
to  reach  the  day  of  moral  purity,  and  emerge  at  last 
into  the  serene  glory  of  the  heavenly  abode ;  but  the 
melancholy  facts  of  past  history  and  present  observation 
seem  only  to  justify  the  fear  that  the  mass  of  paganism, 
even  in  the  cultured  instances  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of 
India  or  China,  have  but  grovelled  in  the  mire  of  sen- 
suality, and  quenched  their  higher  aspirations  and  bet- 
ter convictions  in  the  absurdities  of  a  beastly  idolatry. 
Even  Islamism,  setting  out  with  much  of  buiowed 
truth  to  reform  a  polytheistic  faith,  rapidly  degenerated 
into  puerile  fanaticism,  and  aims  no  higher  than  a  licen- 
tious Paradise;  while  Judaism,  disd^ned  by  a  direct 
contact  with  the  supernatural  to  the  sternest  regimen 
that  the  race  has  ever  known,  has  generally  resulted  in 
heartless  Pharisaism  and  puerile  formalism.  Under  the 
Kedemptive  scheme  a  simpler  and  profounder  maxim — 
that  of  universal  benevolence — has  supervened  for  the 
resuscitation  and  tuition  of  the  believer's  ccmscience, 
stunned  and  bewildered  by  the  burdensome  technical- 
ities of  previous  systems;  yet  we  find,  alas!  a  large 
share  of  Christendom  either  reverting  to  the  obsolefe 
methods  of  salvation  by  asceticism  and  ritualism  and 
ecclesiasticlsm,  or  abusing  the  liberty  of  the  Goepd  by 
fanaticism  and  humanitarianism  and  rationalism.  Yet, 
amid  these  vagaries  and  inconristencies,  the  one  cardi- 
nal principle  of  "faith  that  works  by  love  and  puri- 
fies the  heart"  must  be  recognised  by  the  candid  and 
thoughtful  of  all  times  and  all  dimes  as  the  sole  test  of 
genuine  piety  and  philanthropy.  Selfishness  is  the  bane 
of  all  morality,  and  in  proportion  as  the  carnal  self  u 
crucified  the  spiritual  self  is  resurrected  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  fall,  until  at  length  the  ideal  man — God's  own 
image — becomes  transfigured  in  its  permanent  beauty; 
for  **  God  is  love"  (comp.  1  John  iv). 
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Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University  (f  Cambridge 
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Morals ;  Spafding,  Philos.  of  Morals,  with  a  Review 
of  Ancient  and  Modem  Theories ;  Lewes,  Hist.  Philos. 
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son's  Rev,  Jan.  1858 ;  Pre^,  Rev,  April,  1870 ;  Bib,  Sacra, 
April,  1870;  StudienundKritHen,Jnn,  1866;  Land,  Qu, 
Rev,  Jan.  1871,  p.  26;  Westminster  Rev,  xlii,  286  sq.; 
Brit,  and  For,  Ev,  Rev,  1848,  p.  298 ;  1844,  p.  412 ;  Oct. 
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iv;  April,  1870,  art  vii;  Jan.  1871,  art,  v;  New-Eng- 
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PHILOeOPHY. 

Moral  Theology  is  only  another  name  for  the 
science  of  Ethics  (q.  v.).  Under  the  last-named  head- 
ing we  have  considered  as  much  of  the  subject  as  can 
be  encompassed  from  a  strictly  philosophical  and  Prot- 
estant theological  stand-point  Only  the  views  of  Ro- 
manists remain  to  be  treated  here.  These  are  in  many 
respects  radically  different  from  those  of  the  other  classes 
referred  to.  The  Protestant  view,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  article  Ethics,  is  that  Christianity  is  essentially  an 
ethical  religion ;  that,  while  it  is  true  that  other  relig- 
ions favor  certain  virtues,  or  give  a  certain  sanction  to 
all  virtues,  Christianity  is  truty  morality,  for  it  aims  at 
moral  regeneration,  and  that  is  itself  religion.  Snys 
Blackie  {Four  Phases  of  Morals),  ^  It  is  a  religion ;  by 
its  mere  epiphany  it  forms  a  Church;  in  its  starting- 
point,  its  career,  and  its  consummation,  it  is  '  a  kingdom 
of  heaven  upon  earth' ''  (p.  207  sq.;  comp.  p.  219  sq., 
266  aq.).  Aa  the  sources  of  this  science,  we  pointed 
out, "  Christ,  hb  person  and  teaching ;  also  the  writings 
of  the  apostles  as  shown  in  the  N.  T.,  as  objective  and 
as  subjective  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
faithful"  The  Roman  Catholic  C%urch,  however,  rec- 
ognises no  standard  of  morality  except  that  of  her  own 
construction,  and  insists  upon  it  that  not  only  the 
Scriptures,  but  also  the  tradition  and  declarations  of 
the  Church  must  control  any  effort,  even  in  the  domain 
of  speculative  philosophy.  Says  Dr.  Fuchs,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Cydoptedia  of  Wetzer  and  Welte :  "  The 
traditions  of  the  Church,  together  with  the  Scriptures, 
constitute  the  source  of  ethical  knowledge.  Tradition 
serves  partly  to  complement  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
JKble  by  further  demands  and  institutions,  and  partly 
to  eludidate  and  more  clearly  to  interpret  their  sense 
and  purpose."  Not  even  does  he  rest  here.  Lest  he 
be  misunderstood  as  to  the  extent  of  the  domain  of  ec- 
clesiastical tradition,  he  continues :  "  From  the  domain 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition  we  regard  especially  as  impor- 
tant for  moral  purposes :  (1)  the  rules  and  canons  of  the 
general  ecclesiastical  councils;  (2)  the  decisions  and 
declarations  of  the  holy  chair;  (8)  the  infallible  (?)  ut- 
terances of  the  Church  fathers."  Not  content  yet,  he 
goes  even  so  far  as  to  declare  that  "into  the  circle  of 
mondistic  sources  we  most  naturally  and  properly  ad- 
mit also  ecclesiastical  customs  and  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
fur  in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  her  saints  is  reflected 
the  life  of  our  divine  Lord  and  Master."  In  quoting 
Dr.  Fuchs  we  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  citing  only  one  writer;  as  a  contributor  to  the 
standard  Roman  Catholic  Cyclopedia  of  Germany,  he 
speaks  most  assuredly  the  opinions  of  the  Church  for 
which  he  writes,  and  his  views  are  those  of  the  Romish 
Church  at  large.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  by  an  out- 
ward law  of  the  Church  Romanisto  have  modified  the 


ethics  of  the  N.  T.,  and*  controlled  the  ethical  consdons- 
ness  of  Christendom  down  to  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  Protestant  regards  this  modification  as 
adulterous,  and  insists  that  notably  sacerdotalism  played 
no  unimportant  part;  the  clergy  interpreting  as  they 
saw  fit,  and  the  people  being  taught  by  them  as  they 
were  themselves  influenced  by  the  ascetic  notions  which 
invaded  the  Church  in  the  4th  century,  and  have  ever 
since  continued  to  exert  their  authority  among  papists. 
See  Asceticism;  Momasticism  :  Sackbdotalism.  In 
our  references  in  the  article  Ethics  we  have  inserted 
the  works  of  writers  who  deal  carefully  with  the  early 
teaching  of  the  Church  on  this  subject,  and  we  here 
give  only  a  brief  r^umd  of  the  views  of  eccleaastical 
¥rriters  from  the  apostolic  period  down,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish the  names  most  prominently  connected  with  Ro- 
man Catholic  ethics  from  the  foundation  of  Christianity 
to  the  present 

1.  Apostolic  Period, — As  regards  the  extent  of  apos- 
tolic ethics,  it  encompasses  pretty  much  all  departments 
of  life,  and  the  duties  and  virtues  corresponding  with 
them.  Yet  in  this  province  such  are  made  partic- 
ularly conspicuous  and  praiseworthy  as  are  natural  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  For  while  all  antiquity  had 
made  the  sovereign  good  consist  in  escape  from  pain, 
either  by  virtue  or  by  pleasure,  Christianity,  by  the 
mystery  of  the  passion,  announced  the  divinity  of  sor- 
row, and  the  roost  characteristic  element  in  Christian 
virtue  to  be  love.  Hence  the  apostolic  writers  gave  spe- 
cial prominence  to  those  Christian  ideals  of  faith,  hope, 
love,  prayer,  mercy,  chastity,  martyrdom,  and  the  like, 
which  are  the  characteristic  elements  of  perfect  char- 
ity, and  which,  if  realized,  must  absorb  like  ethics 
and  politics  in  a  higher  science.  The  vacillation  on 
some  sin^e  moral  questions  and  principles  observable 
in  the  writings  of  these  early  Christian  fathers  gradu- 
ally died  out  as  a  more  profound  and  comprehensive 
Christian  consciousness  spread  in  the  Church.  As  re- 
gards the  manner  of  treatment  of  this  subject,  most 
apostolic  writings  deal  with  it  in  a  way  serviceable 
mainly  to  devotional  purposes.  '*  Their  basis,"  it  has 
been  well  said,  **  remained  from  the  first  rather  religious 
than  speculative,  notwithstanding  the  persuasion  that 
in  the  reason  enlightened  by  the  Word  there  was  given 
a  ground  of  union  between  objective  revelation  and 
subjective  knowledge."  Even  among  those  contribu- 
tions to  this  field,  in  that  period,  which  rise  above  the 
sphere  then  usually  occupied,  only  a  few  maintain  a 
strictly  scientific  character.  Earliest  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  age  stand  the  writings  of  the  oele- 
brated  disciple  of  the  apostle  Paul,  Clement  of  Rome, 
whose  epistle  to  the  Christian  congregation  at  Corinth 
is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  Christian  antiquity. 
Its  especial  object  was,  however,  to  reconcile  the  di»- 
sensions  and  factions  which  had  arisen  in  that  congre- 
gation, and  it  contains  therefore  mainly  admonitions  to 
concord  and  peace.  More  noteworthy  in  this  depart- 
ment of  Christian  ethics  are  the  productions  of  Ignatius 
(q.  v.),  who  wrote  six  epistles  to  diverse  congregations, 
and  one  to  Polycarp ;  they  were  penned  on  his  way  to 
the  Uons  of  the  Colosseum,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  a 
man  who  had  beheld  John,  and,  full  of  faith,  is  ready  to 
meet  his  Lord  and  Master.  The  moral  precepts  and 
admoniti(Mis  of  the  Ignatian  epistles  are  mostly  pas- 
sages quoted  from  the  N.  T.,  or  sentiments  in  accord 
with  its  contents,  expressed  with  fervency  as  well  as 
simplicity.  A  remarkable  feature  in  them  is  the  empha- 
sis with  which  their  author  insists  on  the  propriety  to 
belong  publicly  and  externally  to  the  Church,  though  he 
by  no  means  forgets  its  value  in  the  sight  of  God  as  con- 
sLsting  in  the  communion  with  Christ  and  in  the  sin- 
cere search  for  union  with  God.  We  learn  to  recognise 
ecclesiastical  consociation,  the  alliance  of  so  many  thou- 
sands by  unity  of  faith  and  love,  as  something  grand, 
the  true  obedience  to  the  officers  of  the  Church  (elders) 
as  something  inseparable  from  Christian  life.  This  de- 
cidedly ecclesiastical  disposition  is  also  shared  by  Poly- 
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carp  (q.  v.)  himself  in  his  epistle  to  the  congregation  at 
PhilippL  Above  all  things,  he  desires  that  attachment 
to  pure  unadulterated  faith  be  strengthened ;  like  Igna- 
tius, he  establishes  Christian  ethics  on  Christian  Church 
creed.  His  moral  precepta  are  rightly  denominated 
"  apostolic  grains  of  gold.^  But  really  the  most  emi- 
nent attempt  to  reconcile  Christian  ideas  with  the  forms 
and  views  of  ancient  philosophy,  especially  those  of  its 
latest  efflorescence — New  Platonism — was  made  in  the 
mystic  speculations  of  the  Areopagite  Dionysius,  in 
which  the  Christian  scientific  spirit  ^ms  at  an  inner- 
most comprehension  of  itaelf,  for  this  end  calling  in  the 
support  of  traditional  knowledge.  No  other  product  of 
mind  has  exercised  a  deeper  or  more  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  development  of  Christian  mysticism — 
the  culminating-point  of  ecclesiastical  ethics — than  his 
writings,  in  which  the  several  dispersed  rays  of  mys- 
tical ideas  and  views,  such  as  here  and  there  glim- 
mer in  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Augustine,  Macarius,  and 
others,  converge  as  in  a  focus,  and  form  one  of  the 
strongest  links  connecting  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking  with  the  subsequent  ones.  To  these  relics  of 
spiritual  treasures  of  the  apostolic  fathers  we  join  three 
compositions,  two  of  which  plainly  show  spurious  au- 
thorship, and  a  third  gives  no  clew  at  alL  They  are  the 
Epbtle  of  Barnabas,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  and  the 
Epistle  to  Diognetus.  The  author  of  the  first-named 
work  calls  his  moral  precepta  the  road  of  light,  in  con- 
trast with  the  crooked  road  of  darkness,  as  he  designates 
sinful  life.  The  Shepherd  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
the  second  of  which  deals  entirely  with  ethics.  The  let^ 
ter  to  Di(^netus,  as  already  stated,  comes  from  an  un- 
known hand.  The  principal  interest  which  attaches  to 
this  ancient  Christian  memorial  lies  in  the  excellent  de- 
scription which  the  author  gives  of  the  life  and  morals 
of  the  early  Christians.  Here,  also,  two  other  writings 
adorned  with  the  name  of  apostles  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned— namely,  "The  Apostolic  Constitutions^'  and  "The 
Apostolic  Canons.**  Both  collections,  as  to  their  origin, 
it  is  true,  come  far  short  of  reaching  up  to  the  apostolic 
age,  but  they  deserve  a  place  here  because  Romanists  as- 
sert "  that  they  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  most  primieval 
condition  of  Christian  manners  and  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline.** They  are  certainly  worthy  of  attention  on  ac- 
count of  the  treasure  of  tradition  they  furnish;  still 
more,  the  peculiarity  of  their  moral  character  renders 
them  notable  and  significant,  this  character  being  wholly 
catholic,  mingling  severity  with  mildness,  keeping  the 
right  medium  between  laxity  and  rigor. 

2.  Patristic  Period, — We  now  reach  the  period  in 
which  we  deal  with  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Church.  The  series  opens  with  Justin  Martyr  (q.  v.), 
"  the  evangelist  wearing  the  mantle  of  a  philosopher.'* 
It  was  his  mind,  trained  by  ancient  ethical  philosophy, 
which  placed  in  the  ground  of  Christian  ethics  the  first 
seed  of  scientific  treatment.  He  clothed  the  Christian 
ideas  in  the  scientific  forms  of  antique  wisdom,  and 
showed  that  the  classic  must  bend  before  the  higher  light 
of  the  GospcL  Particularly  noticeable  is  his  conception 
of  reason  as  identical  with  knowledge  and  conscience. 
One  of  the  fundamental  Christian  ideas — libertv  of  hu- 
man  will  —  in  contraposition  to  fatalism,  sustained  by 
pagan  views,  he  vindicated  by  an  argumentation  as 
acute  as  striking.  He  tried  to  elucidate  the  relation  of 
Christian  principles  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  defended  the 
Christian  ethics  against  objections  raised  both  from  the 
Jewbh  and  from  pagan  stand-points.  Next  we  place 
the  two  apologists,  Athenagoras  (q.  v.)  and  Theophilus 
(q.  v.),  bishop  of  Antioch.  Their  writings  furnish  a  rich 
store  for  ethics.  After  them  we  meet  that  great  disciple 
of  Polycarp,  St.  Irenieus  (q.  v.).  In  opposition  to  the 
transcendental  speculations  of  the  Gnostics,  he  urges 
with  emphasis  to  a  practical  life.  But  in  thus  giving 
prominence  to  the  practical  part  of  Christianity,  he  is 
far  from  falling  into  a  "moralizing"  tendency.  Far 
greater  services  than  those  named  were  rendered  in  the 
scientific  elaboration  of  Cliristian  ethics  bv  Clement 


of  Alexandria.  His  three  principal  writings  form  a 
tripartite  entity,  in  which  he  successively  imparts  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  life  in  ita  fundamental  features. 
His  first  work  (Aoyoc  wporptirricof  irpo^^EXXfjvag)  b 
polemioo-apologetic ;  he  combata  what  is  nKirally  injuri- 
ous in  popular  religions  and  in  the  pbiloeophical  s^  sitim 
of  heathendom,  and  compares  with  it  the  beneficial  is- 
finence  which  Christianity  exercises  on  its  pto(e9f*m: 
he  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  pagan  l^^ends  of  guU. 
and  demonstrates  how  the  religious  mysteries  <^  the 
pagans  so  often  most  deeply  offend  the  moral  senti- 
ments, while  the  Christian  doctrines  and  mysteries  hare 
the  advantage  of  harmonizing  with  reason  and  roonl 
purity;  he  admits  that  the  writings  of  pagan  philoso- 
phers contain  seeds  of  morality,  but  reminds  us  that  ther 
owe  their  origin  to  the  Aoyoc,  the  source  of  all  vital 
truth  in  the  worid.  The  second  treatise  (6  waiiaym- 
yoj,-)  is  divided  into  several  books.  The  first  treats  of 
moral  life  in  general;  it  may  be  considered  an  introduc- 
tion to  Christian  ethics.  The  second  treats  of  Christian 
ethics  in  its  main  features.  The  remaining  books,  cor- 
responduig  to  special  morals,  expatiate  on  the  particular 
duties  and  virtues,  and  discuss  conduct,  in  the  sereral 
relations  and  occurrences  of  external  life,  from  the  Chris- 
tian stand-point.  The  third  essay  {frrptiffutray  miscel- 
lanies) leads  to  a  higher  degree  of  moral  knowledge  ard 
action.  The  difference  of  the  two  degrees  lies  in  yyw- 
fftQ.  On  the  foundation  of  the  ideas  gained  by  a  deepc^r 
and  increased  knowledge  a  higher  religio-moral  culture 
is  constructed,  the  culmination  of  which  is  love  ^eimi- 
lating  and  uniting  with  the  Deity.  In  OMidusion  c>f 
the  whole,  Clement  sketches  the  image  of  the  YVi0<m- 
Ko^,  and  thus  presents  the  Christian  ideal  of  a  moral 
personage.  The  ypuHrii  Clement  deduces  from  no  other 
source  than  from  the  idea  of  the  divine  Logos  which 
personally  appeared  in  Christ ;  an  idea  which,  support- 
ing and  illustrating,  pervades  all  his  definitions  of  mo- 
rality. In  his  smaller  address,  Ti'c  o  <rm^6fuvoc  irAor- 
o-ioc  ("Who  is  the  rich  man  saved?"),  he  discusses  a 
practic^  question  of  the  time  concerning  the  use  of 
earthly  valuables  and  possessions.  It  may  not  be  too 
much  to  assert  that  Clement,  bv  his  literarv  activitv,  is 
of  no  less  significance  for  the  department  of  Chri»tian 
ethics  than  his  worthy  disciple  Origen,  by  his  celebrated 
work  Hepi  apx*^*'*  became  to  that  of  Christian  dogmatics^ 
To  these  two  Alexandrian  Christians  science  is  indebted 
for  the  most  profound  and  lasting  stimulus.  The  vats' 
its  of  Origen  about  Christian  apol<^tic  ethics  we  need 
but  aUude  to  here,  and  can  speak  only  of  his  two  prac- 
tical treatises — Wipi  (vx^c  (on  prayer)  and  EiV  futprv- 
piop  icpoTptiTTiKiq  Xoyo^  (exhortation  to  martyrdom). 
One  feature  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the  writings 
of  these  Church  fathers — the  leaning  on  the  definitions  of 
the  ethics  of  classical  antiquity — need  of  course  hardly 
excite  surprise.  For  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  well- 
read  student  of  antiquity  that  the  fathers,  in  order  to 
be  understood,  had  to  speak  the  langiuige  of  the  thai 
prevailing  scientific  consciousness ;  they  could  not  break 
at  one  stroke  the  barrien  of  the  surrounding  cultured 
circle,  and  they  felt  the  less  obliged  to  do  this  as  they 
were  thoroughly  convinced  that  in  reason,  enlightened 
by  the  Ijygo*,,  was  given  a  point  of  intermediation  be- 
tween the  classical  and  Christian  consciousness,  between 
the  objective  basis  of  revelation  and  the  subjective  prin- 
ciple of  cognizance.  This  definition  of  unity  is  by  no 
one  more  emphasized  than  by  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Origen.  They  agree  in  the  view  that 
reason  is  the  source  and  measure  of  morality,  coitse- 
quently  that  what  is  rational  is  moral,  what  is  ina- 
tional  is  immoral  or  sinful,  and  therefore  that  Christian 
ethics,  as  the  most  rational,  because  derived  from  abso- 
lute reason  personified  in  Christy  must  also  be  the  mc«<f 
complete  and  perfect.  The  writings  of  TertulUan  (q.  v.  \ 
which  come  next,  are  marked  by  a  dark  rigor,  grow- 
ing more  prominent  in  proportion  as  he  inclined  to 
Montanism  (q.  v.).  The  moral  earnestness  of  Christi- 
anity, under  Moutanist  direction,  was  aggravated  iato 
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unnatural  severity ;  the  moral  advice  of  the  Grospel  was 
made  a  command,  and  extended  to  all  Christians.  With 
this  theory,  if  it  had  prevailed,  Christian  principle  would 
have  fiAiled  of  its  mundane  victory,  and  must  have  ulti- 
mately perished.  In  the  use,  then,  of  Tertullian's  moral- 
istic ¥rriting8  we  must  distinguish  the  ante-Montanistic 
period  of  the  author's  life  from  his  later.  Of  the  first 
class  are  De  PcUientia,  De  Oratume^  De  PcmitentiOf  A  d 
MarfyreSj  A  d  Uxorenu  Next  stands  Cyprian.  Though 
in  general  he  shared  the  strictly  moral  view  of  Tertul- 
lian,  highly  spoken  of  by  him,  and  though,  in  contrast 
with  Alexandrian  speculation,  he  was  strenuously  attach- 
ed to  practical  ecclesiasticlsm,  yet  he  was  never  carried 
away  to  the  rigid,  excessive  severity  of  his  exemplar, 
and  by  his  more  spiritual  manner  of  contemplation  he 
inclined  to  the  ideal,  thus  oflfering  points  for  reconcil- 
ing the  Alexandrian  and  North  African  schools.  (See, 
however,  this  Cjfchpadia,  iii,  821,  coL  2.)  Cyprian's 
writings  belonging  to  the  department  of  ethics  are  De 
zelo  €t  Htfore,  distinguished  by  its  psychological  tenor, 
the  third  book  of  his  Libri  tesiimoniorum^  which  gives 
an  outline  of  moral  rules  for  life;  De  Bono  Patientia; 
De  Opere  et  Eleomosynitf  De  Oratione  Dominica;  De 
LaptU,  etc  We  find  in  his  letters  also  specimens  of 
casuistry — decisions  on  difficult  cases  presented  to  him 
by  bishops.  Next  Lactantius  (q.  v.),  the  Christian  Cic- 
ero, spreads  over  the  morals  of  the  Gospel  the  splendor 
of  rhetoric,  and  proves  by  comparison  the  insufficiency 
and  perversity  of  pagan  ethics.  His  Institutiones  Divir 
ns,  in  which  he  performs  that  task,  can  be  looked  upon 
as  an  exemplar  of  a  development  tending  to  reconcile 
speculative  and  practical  elements.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion, which  teaches  man  to  find  his  supreme  happiness 
in  God,  is  pronounced  by  him  the  true  philosophy  of 
life.  If  some  obliquity  and  error  have  crept  into  his  eth- 
ical statements,  they  must  be  attributed  to  the  circum- 
stance that  at  the  time  of  his  authorship  the  moral  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  were  not  yet  so  fixed  as  they  were 
after  the  Pelagian  disputes.  Of  not  equal,  yet  of  con- 
siderable importance,  are  the  vrritings  of  Athanasius, 
the  pillar  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Arian  controversy.  One 
would  naturally  suppose  that  he,  busy  with  an  attempt  to 
s(>lve  the  great  dogmatic  problem,  had  no  time  for  mor- 
alistic discussion ;  nevertheless  we  find  in  his  numerous 
dcigmatic  writings  many  moral  reflections  disseminated. 
Almost  exclusively  devoted  to  moral  subjects  are  the 
writings  of  Ephraem  (q.  v.)  the  Syrian,  whose  edify- 
ing compositions  contain  a  rich  store  of  moral  ascetic 
thoughts.  A  condign  pendant  to  the  writings  of  the 
propheta  Syrorum  are  the  ethical  writings  of  Macarius 
( q.  r.) ;  they  are  especially  important  fbr  mysticism, 
containing  as  they  do  the  germs  of  the  ecclesiastic  tra- 
ditional form  later  represented  by  the  great  mystics  of 
the  Bfiddle  Ages.  Cyril  (q.  v.)  of  Alexandria  is  too 
well  known  as  the  zealous  advocate  of  Christian  ethics 
against  the  assaults  of  Julian  to  need  special  considera- 
tion here.  Beside  him  stands  Cyril  (q.  v.)  of  Jeru- 
salem, who  distinguishes  between  the  dogmatic  and 
ethic  in  the  later  usual  numner,  designating  what  con- 
cerns faith,  hoypuj  and  what  has  moral  action  for  its 
purpose,  npa^ig,  'O  rtj^  dtocifitiag  rpoirog  U  dvo 
tovrmv  auvfOTfiKif  doyftdrufv  ivaijSiav  Kai  wpa^tiov 
ayd^dv.  The  dogmas  he  regards  as  the  roots  of  moral 
nootives.  We  turn  next  to  that  bright  triple  constella- 
tion of  Cappadocia— Basil  the  Great  and  the  Gregories 
— those  great  influential  theologians  of  the  4th  century. 
The  sublime  moral  earnestness  which  animated  them, 
their  warm  attachment  to  the  Church,  the  superior 
culture  which  they  had  gained  by  industrious  study, 
are  mirrored  in  their  literary  products,  spirit,  learning, 
and  eloquence.  The  main  merit  about  Christian  ethics 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  Basil  the  Great;  yet  also  his 
brother,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (in  his  writings  on  the  life 
of  HoseSy  on  peifection,  on  virginity,  as  well  as  in  his 
homilies),  and  his  theological  friend,  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
ancum  (in  his  poems  and  homilies),  labored  in  the  de- 
partment zealously  and  successfully.    The  i/j^tKa  of 


Basil  contain  the  main  features  of  Christian  moral  doc- 
trine continuoudy  based  on  sentences  of  Holy  Writ. 
His  imaiTtKa  have  the  higher  morality  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  monastic  orders  for  their  principal  topic  Three 
of  his  letters  addressed  to  Amphilochius,  the  bishop  of 
Iconium,  which  contain  regulations  of  Church  discipline, 
have  acquired  canonical  authority  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  At  the  confines  of  the  4th  century  we  arc 
met  by  the  grave  and  venerable  form  of  Ambrose,  the 
bishop  of  Milan,  whose  writings  introduce  us  into  a 
green  and  flowery  garden  of  moral  meditations.  In  his 
three  books,  De  Officiity  he  furnishes  a  counterpiece  to 
Cicero's  treatise  of  the  same  title.  It  aims  to  bring  the 
purity,  sublimity,  and  sanctity  of  Christian  ethics  to  a 
conscious  and  clear  recc^ition.  After  him  we  qpme 
to  three  men — (347-407)  Chrysostora,  Jerome,  and  Au- 
gustine—  all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Pela- 
gian controversy.  The  first  of  them  discourses  on  the 
question  of  free-will  and  grace,  and  in  a  most  practical 
manner.  Soon  after  his  death  we  see  the  same  raised 
as  an  issue  of  controversy  full  of  moral  interest  by  Pe- 
lagius,  a  British  monk.  Until  the  commencement  of 
the  5th  century  strictly  doctrinal  questions  had  been 
the  topics  of  ecclesiastical  disputes ;  now  the  Pelagian 
contest,  an  eminently  moral  question,  engaged  public 
attention.  The  contrast  of  liberty  and  grace  must  have 
been  recognised  at  the  first  awakening  of  reflection.  It 
found,  however,  no  final  equitable  solution,  and  re- 
mained in  continual  vacillation,  sometimes  grace,  at 
other  times  liberty,  preponderating,  at  the  expense  of 
the  adverse.  (Compare  the  view  of  the  Grecian  fathers 
of  the  Church  of  Uovmv,  Petavius,  De  theoL  dogm, 
tom.  i,  lib.  V,  cap.  2.)  Pelagius,  however,  asserted  the 
freedom  of  will  to  such  lengths  that  the  divine  influ- 
ence of  grace  was  nearly  reduced  to  a  nullity.  Pelagius, 
in  referring  man  to  the  power  of  his  will,  wished  to 
rouse  him  to.  energetic  action.  This  intention  is  in- 
genious, and  deserving  of  respect  But,  as  Neander 
{JoK  Chtysostomus  u.  die  Kirchef  ii,  184  sq.)  correctly 
observes,  man  should  be  brought  not  only  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  originally  divine  nature,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  the 'recognition  of  his  internal  corruption 
unlike  it,  and  to  the  ideal  of  sanctity  to  be  obtained :  he 
ought  to  have  cheered  man,  bowed  down,  by  proclaim- 
ing what  the  infinite  love  of  the  Deity  has  done  in 
Christ  to  deliver  him  from  this  corruption;  he  ought 
to  have  led  him  to  the  inexhaustible  spring  of  divine 
life,  by  which  the  faithful  may  be  renewed  in  heart,  in 
order  to  impart  to  him  confidence  in  moral  exertions, 
not  liable  to  be  deceived,  but  rather  confirmed,  by  self- 
knowledge  and  experience,  which,  according  to  his 
needs,  humiliate  and  elevate  him.  Jerome  (q.  v.)  pre- 
ceded Augustine  in  coming  forth  to  the  confiict;  he 
had  already  retired  when  the  latter  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  by  the  momentum  of  speculative  talent-,  men- 
tal profundity,  and  Christian  knowledge  and  experience, 
turned  and  decided  the  contest.  See  Pelaoiakism.  Of 
the  three,  however,  Auguiftine  deserves  by  far  the  most 
important  place.  Except  perhaps  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine  is  certainly  the  ablest  mor- 
alist of  all  the  patristic  writers.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  be  distinguished  by  reduction  to  principles,  by 
clear  statement,  dialectic  progress  of  ideas,  and  system- 
atic oi^anization  in  generaL  The  sovereign  genius 
of  Augustine,  moreover,  succeeded  best  in  emancipating 
himself  from  classical  influences.  Nowhere  is  the  Chris- 
tian vital  principle  of  love  (caritas)  more  exactly  de- 
fined and  carried  out  more  consequentially  than  in  his 
excellent  treatise,  De  rnoribus  ecclesuB  catkoluxe  et  Ma- 
mchcBorum^  c  15,  21-24  (comp.  also  his  De  dvit,  Deiy 
xiv,  9,  p.  54, 167;  Enchirid,  c  121 ;  Dejide  et  operibuSf 
c  7).  It  is  true  he  does  not  exhibit  in  his  writings  a 
strictly  ethical  system,  but  wherever  and  whenever  he 
treats  moral  subjects,  he  is  always  led  by  a  scientific 
dialectic  spirit,  and  never  loses  sight  of  the  spiritual 
ideal  unity  floating  before  his  clear  and  comprehensive 
mind.     Among  his  ethical  works,  besides  the  one  men- 
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Uoned  above,  the  following  are  especially  worthy  of 
note :  Enchiridion  ad  Laurtniium  s,  de  fidt,  9pe  et  ca- 
ritfite;  De  fide  et  operibusj  De  vita  heata;  De  agone 
ChrisHano ;  De  mendado  ;  De  bono  oonjitgali ;  De  sancta 
virgitUtate;  De  coiUinmtia;  De  pcUvmtuu  See,  how- 
ever, the  article  Auoustike.  In  the  further  lapse  of 
this  period  a  number  of  men,  partly  of  the  Greek,  part- 
ly of  the  Latin  Church,  have  rendered  service  to  ethics. 
Among  these  is  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  whose  moral  writ- 
ings breathe  the  spirit  of  Chrysostom,  and  plainly  show 
the  love  devoted  by  him  to  this  great  master,  so  influ- 
ential in  the  Greek  Church.  Nilus  also  must  be  con- 
sidered as  being  in  spiritual  connection  with  this  illus- 
trious exemplar.  Both  clothed  their  ethic  definitions, 
precepts,  counsels,  and  casuistic  decisions  in  epistolary 
form.  Even  in  the  Occident  we  meet  with  a  disciple 
of  the  "  Gold-mouthed,*'  John  Cassian,  who  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  Pelagian  movement  by  an  attempt  at 
mediation,  which,  however,  miscarried.  For  ethics,  not 
only  his  />e  octo  capit,  vitiis  is  worthy  of  mention,  but 
also  his  CoUationes  Patrum^  and  his  twelve  books,  De 
inttitutis  ccenobiorum.  Among  the  moralistic  authors  of 
the  Greek  Church,  the  series  of  the  fathers  hitherto  enu- 
merated is  worthily  concluded  by  John  the  Scholastic, 
author  of  that  nooral-asoetic  treatise.  Climax  Paradiiij 
and  by  Anastasius  Sinaita,  whose  writings  are  mainly 
of  an  ascetic  description.  In  the  Western  Church, 
Gregory  the  Great  closes  the  period  by  his  MoraliOy  a 
work  which  he  skilfully  introduces  by  some  passages 
from  Job,  disseminating  many  suggestive  thoughts,  the 
abundant  fruits  of  which  will  not  escape  the  attentive 
observer  in  subsequent  periods  of  ethic  histoiy. 

8.  Scholastic  Period, — ^The  men  whom  we  meet  from 
the  beginning  of  the  7th  until  the  end  of  the  11th 
century,  with  few  exceptions,  made  it  their  main 
task  to  collect  from  the  patristic  mines  all  moralisdc 
material,  and  to  distribute  and  group  it  under  definite 
rubrics  and  titles.  Among  these  collectors  archbishop 
Isidore  of  Hispalis  deserves  first  mention.  His  princi- 
pal ethical  work  is  Sententiarum  s.  de  summo  bono  libri 
Hi,  The  maxims  gathered  from  older  fathers  treat  of 
virtue  and  sin  in  general,  the  auxiliaries  of  virtue,  and 
particular  duties.  The  main  source  from  which  he 
draws  are  Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Great.  In  his 
De  DiJJferentiis  Spirituaiibut  also  a  moralistic  tendency 
predominates,  while  bis  Synonyma  and  Soliloquia  are 
entirely  pervaded  by  it.  With  perspicuity  he  devel- 
ops in  them  etymologtcally  moral  ideas,  and  reduces 
them  to  logical  connection.  He  ia  surpassed,  if  not  in 
learning,  in  mental  productiveness  by  the  abbot  Maxi- 
mus  (the  Confessor),  whose  KipaXata  on  love  contain 
the  most  profound  ideas,  and  are  extremely  valuable  for 
scientific  ethics.  He  besides  has  well  deserved  by  the 
interpretation  of  the  mystic  writings  of  the  Areopagita. 
Maxim  us  enunciates  the  proposition  that  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Aoyoc  had  to  be  renewed  in  us  spiritually ; 
the  human  and  divine  must  penetrate  vitally.  He 
distinguishes  between  the  law  of  nature,  the  writ- 
ten law,  and  the  law  of  grace,  and  attempts  to  develop 
the  three  elements  in  their  single  and  in  their  inter- 
changing relations.  The  collections  of  moral  maxims 
by  the  Palestinian  monk  Antiochus  in  his  Pandects  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  Beda  the  venerable  in  his  SdntiUa  Pa- 
trum,  are  surpassed  by  John  of  Damascus  in  his  exten- 
sive work  Td  upa.  This  ample  collection  of  materials, 
surpassing  all  previous  ones  as  regards  completeness, 
is  arranged  alphabetically;  the  single  articles  are  di- 
vided into  a  Biblical  and  a  Patristic  part.  Also  his  still 
more  renowned  work,  'Ek6o<jiq  cbcpt/3^f  r^f  bp^o^o^iov 
witTTftoQ,  contains  moral  sections,  the  more  significant 
the  higher  they  stand  in  a  scientiiSc  point  of  view.  Al- 
cuin*s  writing,  De  Aninue  Ratione,  is  allied  to  Platonic 
doctrines,  as  they  are  stated  by  Augustine.  It  descants 
on  virtue  in  general,  and  the  cardinal  \'irtues  and  prin- 
cipal vices.  His  other  work,  De  Virtute  et  Vitiis,  is  less 
scientific,  and  more  remarkable  for  diligence  in  collect- 
ing.   The  thread  of  ethical  writings,  without  enriching 


its  particular  sphere,  was  continued  throng^b  the  daik- 
est  times  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  Smaragdus  (  Via  Seyia 
and  Diadema  Monachorum),  by  bishop  HaUlgsr  of 
Cambray  {De  Ptxmteniia  libri  r),  by  Jonaa,  bishop  of 
Orleans  {Libri  Hi  de  Institutions  LaicoH  and  LSiri  c^ 
InstihUione  Begia\  by  Rabanus  Maoms  {De  Vitas,  Ik 
Pamtentia,  De  InstUutione  CUricorum),  by  Pascbarios 
Radpertus  (Tract,  de  Fide,  Spe  et  CaritaW),  by  Hisc- 
mar  (ICpp,  de  Canendis  Vitiis  et  Ftrfttt  EsrmemL),  by 
Ratherius  (A f edit.  Cordis  Ubri  vi),  and  by  Peter  UMmii- 
ani  The  next  writer,  Anselm  of  Canterbmy,  rally 
opens  up  the  most  auspicious  outlook  of  the  scholastie 
field.  His  writings,  which  in  greater  part  belong  to 
the  department  of  morals,  indicate  a  decided  adrance 
in  a  well-cultured  spirit ;  and  there  are  foreshadowed  in 
them  the  tendencies  of  the  moralists  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  whom  were  brought  forth  those 
extravagances  which  successively  held  away  in  the  the- 
ological world  under  the  name  of  mystidsoi,  scbidas- 
tidsm,  and  casuistry.  We  come  here  upon  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  and  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  who  were  truly  the 
coryphaei  of  Middle  Age  ethics,  and  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  mysticbm  (see  HelfTerich,  Ztie  ChristL 
Mystik  [Gotha,  1*842],  i,  849  sq.,  480  sq.).  Bernard  ii 
surpassed  by  no  author  in  his  delineations  of  the  worth 
and  power  oi  love.  From  him  proceeded  that  pasaoo- 
ate  inspiration  which  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor  per- 
petuated through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  remains 
embodied  in  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  The  two  pre-em- 
inent Christian  sentiments,  according  to  him,  are  hu- 
mility and  love;  both  spring  fipom  the  knowledge  of 
ourselves.  A  sense  of  humiliation  is  the  first  experience 
when  we  duly  regard  ourselves,  and  this  prepares  hi 
intensity  of  love,  which  in  its  highest  degree  is  lelt 
only  in  reference  to  God.  We  come  next  to  the  great 
masters  of  scholastic  theological  ethics.  These  are  l\- 
ter  Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotua.  Tbc-ir 
aim  is  to  harmonize  Aristotelianism  and  ChristianitT. 
The  first  completed,  in  his  Magister  Sententiantm,  the 
list  of  the  seven  cardinal  \'irtue8  by  adding  faith,  hope, 
and  charity  to  the  ancient  series  of  justice,  fortitude, 
temperance,  and  wisdom.  His  scholars,  Alexander  of 
Hales  and  Albert  the  Great,  still  further  perfected  his 
^stem.  Thomas's  task  is  to  fully  develop,  in  his  Sum- 
ma  TheoL  pt.  ii,  the  mediaeval  philosophy  of  virtue.  He 
makes  the  intellect  the  highest  principle,  and  distio- 
guishea  between  universal  and  special  ethics,  the  former 
being  that  of  perfect  beings  in  heaven,  the  latter  that 
of  imperfect  beings  on  earth.  This  work  is  by  aU  crit- 
ics conceded  to  be  the  most  magnificent  of  all  ethical 
structures  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Duns  Scotus,  in  hb 
Qttcestiones  in  iv  libb,  tentt,,  opposes  the  primacy  of  the 
will  to  that  of  the  intellect,  and  thus  inOoduces  a  sub- 
jective element  in  place  of  the  objective  knowledge  to 
which  Aquinas  has  given  prominence.  Besides  these 
great  writers  of  this  period,  there  are  many  othen  who 
have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  as  contributors 
to  the  department  of  ethics.  Among  th^e,  above  all 
others  of  the  Christian  writers  of  these  times  whom  we 
havejust  passed  in  review,  towera  the  revered  Bonaveo- 
tura,  the  conciliator  of  the  dialectico-scholastic  and  mys- 
tical forms  of  the  Middle  Age  spirit.  He  commented 
upon  Lombard's  writings,  and  wrote  in  a  schola^c  mac- 
ner  his  BrevHoqtnum  and  his  Centiloqvium  ;  in  a  mysti- 
cal tendency  he  composed  his  Itmeraritim  mentis  in  De- 
urn,  and  smaller  works.  A  pretty  exhaustive  epitoo» 
of  Christian  ethics  was  fiiniished  by  William  Penult 
(Peraldus)  in  his  Summa  de  Virttttibus  et  Vitiis,  A  still 
richer  and  more  thorough  treatise  of  moral  theology 
came  from  the  pen  of  the  Dominican  Antoninus,  ardi- 
bishop  of  Florence,  who,  after  Thomas,  performed  the 
greatest  service  in  this  field.  He  deserves  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  Bonaventura,  as  the  author  of  Sumwui  TTkeo- 
logim  in  iv  partes  distributee.  The  Specuium  Morale  of 
Vincence  of  Beauvais  stands  in  intimate  relation  to 
Thomas's  writings,  many  regarding  Thomas  as  its  an- 
thor  even,  because  of  the  similarity  to  the  Seamda  St' 
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cundm;  yet  there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  this  sup- 
position, and  Yincence  should  be  counted  here  as  a 
writer  of  merit.  Crerson  also  deserves  mention  here 
for  his  valuable  contributions  to  scholastic  morab  (as 
contained  in  voL  iii  of  the  Antwerp  edition  of  his 
works). 

Mysticism,  during  the  quarrels  of  the  schoUmtics,  de- 
veloped and  flourished  more  than  ever  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  (14th)  century,  and  brought  forth  much  valua- 
ble fruiu  Prominent  among  those  who  at  this  time 
gave  to  mysticism  a  popular,  practical  tendency  were 
John  Tauler  (q.  v.)  and  Henry  Suso  (q.  v.).  On  the 
borders  of  jthe  objective  ecclesiastical  and  subjective  un- 
ecdesiastical  mysticism  we  meet  John  Ruysbroech,  who 
is  by  Gerson  ruled  out  of  the  Church  vnriters  as  a  here- 
tic (see  UUmann,  Rrformer$  htfore  the  Reformation), 
But  the  greatest  influence  by  far  was  exerted  by  Thomas 
k  Kempis,  who,  breaking  away  altogether  from  specu- 
lation, entered  the  practical  popular  road  in  his  Imita- 
tion,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  But  while 
thus  gradually  by  this  new  mystical  method  morality 
was  referred  to  inner  feelings,  aspirations,  and  conflicts, 
and  by  the  scholastic  method  it  was  founded  on  systems 
of  intellectual  principles,  prominence  was  given  to  the 
casuistical  method,  which  limits  itself  to  the  determina- 
tion of  duty  in  particular  cases  (casus  conscientite)  in 
practical  life.  Numerous  works  on  casubtry,  some  of 
them  designed  for  the  use  of  the  confessional,  were  pro- 
duced from  the  13th  to  the  16th  century,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Attesana^  by  a  Minorite  of  Asti ;  the  i4n- 
gdica,  by  Angelus  de  Calvasio ;  the  Pucmdla,  also  called 
the  MagutruedOj  by  Bartholomeo  de  -Sancta  Concor- 
dia, in  Piaa;  the  Haiella,  by  the  Genoese  Minorite  Trou- 
amida;  and  the  MonaUUna,  by  archbishop  Monaldus,  of 
Benevento.  The  Aitetami  treats,  in  eight  books,  of  the 
divine  commandments,  of  virtues  and  vices,  of  cove- 
nants and  last  wills,  of  the  sacraments,  of  penance  and 
extreme  unction,  of  ordination,  of  ecclesiastical  censures, 
sod  of  marriage.  The  tendency  of  casuistry  is  to  dissi- 
pate the  essential  unity  of  the  Christian  life  in  the  tech- 
nical consideration  of  a  diversity  of  works. 

4.  Modem  Period — Casuistry  had  begun  to  decline 
when  it  was  revived  and  zealously  improved  by  the 
Order  of  Jesuits,  and  became  their  peculiar  ethics.  The 
doctrine  of  probabilities  was  developed  by  them  in  con- 
nection with  it.  The  number  of  writers  who  devoted 
themselves  to  this  task  is  very  large.  We  can  only 
make  room  here  for  the  more  noted.  Though  rather  a 
polemic  than  a  moraUst,  Bellarmine  (f  1621)  deserves 
to  be  first  mentioned  here  because  of  the  Jesuitic  moral 
sentiments  contained  in  his  Ditputatumes  de  coniro' 
terriU  CkrisiuukB  JideL  He  has,  moreover,  played  his 
part  as  a  mjrstico- ascetic  writer.  Uis  Libri  m  de 
gemtu  Columbm  (Antw.  1617),  and  his  De  euoensione 
iMMiU  in  DeHmperscaku  rerum  creatarum  (Par.  1606), 
are  greatly  valued  by  Romanists.  But  little  less  noted 
ii  Peter  Canisius  (f  1597),  author  of  Summa  dochina 
CkristiofUB,  a  work  which,  though  intended  as  an  aid  to 
catechetics,  is  yet  much  valued  by  Roman  moralists  be- 
cause of  the  many  important  hints  which  it  furnishes 
them.  Other  Jesuitical  moralists  who  deserve  mention 
here  are  Francis  of  Toledo  (f  1596),  Summa  casuum 
coutdaituB  s.  InMtructorium  sacetxlotum  tn  Ubb,  vm  dis' 
tiadum  (Rome,  1602) ;  Immanuel  Sa  (f  1596),  Apkorit- 
m  eot^euariorum  ex  doctorum  sentenUie  coUecH  (ed. 
ult.  Duac  1627) ;  John  Azor  (f  1600),  TrutituHones  Mo- 
rales  (Rome,  1600  sq.);  Gregory  of  Valentia  (f  1608), 
Commattt,  tkeoL  el  diputt,  in  Summam  Tkoma  A  qui' 
nati*;  Gabriel  Vasquez  (f  1604),  Commentt,  ei  dispuU, 
M  Thorn,  (Ingolst.  1606);  Thos.  Sanchez  (f  1630),  Opus 
Morale  in  pracepla  DecaJogi  (Mad.  1618) ;  DisputcUiones 
de  tegibae  ae  Deo  legiikUore  in  decern  Ubros  distributa 
(Logd.  1613,  et  Opp,  t  xi) ;  De  Triplici  virtute  the- 
olo^ea.  Fide,  Spe  el  Carilate  (Aschaffenb.  1622;  Opp, 
xii);  De  Viiimo  kominit  Fine,  voluntario  et  involunta- 
riOf  humanonan  cuHonum  BonUate  et  MaUtia,  Pasnonir 
hut,  ffabitHms,  Vitiis  et  Peoeatit QioganU  1618;  t.  vi  et 
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vii);  Paul  Laymann  (f  1685),  Tkeologia  Moralia  (Mo- 
nach.  1625);  Vincenoe  Filliatius  (f  1622),  Qucestionei 
morales  de  Ckristianis  officiis  et  casibus  consdeniia  ad 
formam  cursuSf  qui  prcUegi  solet  in  Sodetate  Jesu  Col' 
l^  Rom,  (Lugd.  1622  sq.) ;  Leonhard  Less  (f  1628), 
lib.  iv,  De  JustUia  et  Jure  caterisque  virtuiibus  carcU^ 
naUbus  ad  Secundam  Secunda  Tkoma  (Lugd.  1680) ;  Fer- 
dinand de  Castro  Palao  (f  1688),  Opus  Morale  de  Virtu- 
iibus et  VUiis  (Lugd.  1688  sq.) ;  John  de  Lugo  (f  1660), 
DispuU,  de  Sacramentisy  etc. 

Pascal,  and  others  with  him,  though  not  so  ably  as 
he,  assaitod  the  indefiniteness  and  ambiguity  of  casuist- 
ical principles  as  espoused  by  many  of  these  Jesuitic 
moralists  [see  Probabilism]  :  as  the  adequate  type  of 
whom  it  should,  however,  be  stated  here  that  the  Me- 
duUa  of  Hermann  Busenbaum,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
Tkeologia  Moralis  of  Liguori,  attained  the  highest  rep- 
utation. Busenbaum's  work  is  truly  the  embodiment 
of  Jesuitical  ethics.  It  appeared  first  in  1645  at  Mun- 
ster,  and  passed  through  fifty  editions,  enjoying  a  d^ 
culation  like  that  of  no  other  moral  compend ;  and  yet 
this  was  not  the  end,  for  its  embodiment  into  the  Tke^ 
ologia  MoraUs  of  Liguori  gave  it  another  lease  of  life, 
and  thus  the  Medulla  may  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  a 
two-hundred-years*  rule.  See,  however,  our  article  Li- 
Guoiu.  The  Medulla  was  also  used  and  commented 
upon  by  Claude  Lacroix  and  Francis  Anth.  Zacharia. 
Of  like  tendency  are  the  writings  of  Tabema,  Viva, 
Mazotta,  Francolinus,  and  £dm.  Voit.  The  casuistioo- 
moral  treatise  of  the  last  named  is  now,  after  Liguori*s, 
the  gpreat  favorite  of  Romanists,  especially  of  Jesuits 
and  Ultramontanes,  and  has  in  recent  years  been  re- 
peatedly published  at  Rome  and  Paris. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
who  have  stood  aloof  in  a  great  measure  from  the  casu- 
ists, as  well  as  the  reformers  led  by  Pascal,  the  first  place 
in  this  period  belongs  to  bishop  Louis  Abelly  (f  1691), 
whose  Medulla  Tkeologica  has  passed  through  several 
editions  (last,  Regensb.  1839).  A  favorite  text-book  for 
theologiod  students,  because  of  ita  brevity  and  clears 
ness,  is  the  Examen  tkeologia  Morale,  by  Marianus  at 
Angelis.  It  has  been  exceeded  in  popularity  only  by 
Sobiech's  Compend,  tkeologia  MoraUs,  and  more  recently 
by  Liguori*s  Homo  Apoiolicus, 

5.  Recent  Period, — Among  those  who  in  more  recent 
days  have  led  the  Romanists  on  moral  subjects,  none 
deserve  so  high  a  place  as  Hirscher,  whose  ChristL 
Moral  (Tub.  1835,  8  vols.  8vo,  and  often)  is  really  a 
work  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  Perhaps  equal 
merit  is  accorded  to  Sailer  (CkristkatkoHscke  Moral, 
Ratisbon,  1881),  also  a  scholar  and  a  clear  thinker. 
These  two  men  were  liberal  in  sentiment,  and  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  age;  but  for 
this  reason  they  are  well  known  only  in  Germany  and 
among  the  Gallican  clergy  of  France.  Everywhere  ekie 
Liguori  still  holds  sway.  Ambrose  Joseph  Stapf  may 
in  many  respects  be  counted  a  disciple  of  Sailer  and 
Hirscher.  His  CkristUcke  Siitenlekre  was  published  at 
Innsbruck  in  1850,  edited  by  J.  B.  Hofmann.  Other 
works  of  like  tendency  and  worth  are  from  the  distin- 
guished Roman  Catholic  theologians  Filser,  Martin, 
Propst,  and  especially  Werner.  Danzer,  Mutschelle,  and 
Schreiber  may  be  pointed  out  as  principal  organs  of  a 
negative  tendency.  They  are  Pelagian  in  their  inters 
pretation  of  Christianity,  and  betray  the  modem  ra- 
tionalistic leaning  in  their  moral  systems.  Among  those 
who  have  closely  allied  themselves  with  the  sceptical 
philosophic  schools  of  our  day  the  following  are  worthy 
of  mention :  Aug.  Isenbiehl  (f  1800),  Tugaidlekre  wick 
Grundsdtzen  der  reinen  Vemunjfl  u,  des  praktiscken  ChriS' 
tentkums  (Augsb.  1795) ;  Jos.  GeishUttner  (f  1805),  TkeoL 
Moral  in  einer  wissmsckqftUcken  Darstellung  (Augsb. 
1805).  The  Ust  named  is  a  disciple  of  Fichte,  and,  to- 
gether with  Maurus  Schenkl  (f  1816),  who  published 
JCtkica  Ckristiana  (5th  ed.  Vienna,  1830),  indicates  a 
passing  over  to  a  more  positive  tendency.  One  of  the 
more  recent  and  noted  works  on  the  subject  is  Ftot, 
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Paul  Pa]«sthy*8  Theologia  Morum  Catholica  (1861,  4 
vuls.).  Though  the  author  is  a  Hungarian,  the  work 
has  been  brought  out  in  Germany,  and  there  enjoys  a 
wide  circulation,  and  is  acknowledged  superior  to  the 
German  works  (oomp.  Literarischer  ffandweiter /.  d, 
kath,  Deuischland,  Sept  18,  1867).  It  is  based  on  the 
labors  of  Suarez,  BiUuart,  Less,  Laymann,  and  Leander. 
Another  work  of  about  the  same  date  is  Prof.  F.  Fried- 
hoff*8  Alfyenu  MortMeoloffie  (Mayenoe,  1860).  Later 
he  wrote  another  work  on  the  subject,  entitled  Spedelle 
MoraUheologie  (1865),  bot  neither  of  them  compares 
favorably  with  the  Hungarian  production.  Of  greater 
value  even  than  Palasthy's  work,  and  more  recent  in 
origin,  is  Prof.  Simar's  Lekrh,  cL  kathoL  MoraUheologie 
(Bonn,  1867,  8vo),  which  Is  fast  gaining  ground  in 
the  theological  schools  of  Germany.  In  his  intro- 
duction he  furnishes  a  valuable  r^sum^  of  the  history 
of  Roman  Catholic  moral  theology,  which  we  have 
freely  consulted  in  writing  this  article.  See  Wetaser  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen^Lexikon,  vu,  294-308;  Aschbach,  Kir- 
chen^Lexikony  s.  v.  Moral  Theologie;  Dublin  Rev,  Oct. 
1853 ;  Brown$on*s  Rev,  Jan.  1858 ;  and  for  Protestant 
criticisms.  Manning  and  Meyrick,  Moral  Theology  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  or  certain  Points  in  S.  Ai/bruo  de 
Liguorfs  Moral  Theology  considered,  tn  19  Letters  ( 1 855) ; 
Prw6.  Qu.  April,  1878,  p.  867;  North  Brii,  Rev.  July, 
1870,  p.  266;  Westminster  Rev,  Jan.  1878,  p.  118  sq.; 
Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.,  July,  and  Oct  1854.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Morales,  Ambrotiio,  a  learned  Spanish  Domini- 
can, the  best  authority  on  early  Spanish  history,  was 
bom  at  Cordova  in  1513.  His  parents  and  relatives 
were  people  eminent  in  literary  circles,  and  Ambrosto 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  his  country  could  afford 
him.  One  of  his  uncles,  Feman  Perez  de  Oliva,  who 
was  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Salaman- 
ca, took  a  prominent  part  in  his  education,  and  greatly 
influenced  his  tendency  to  theological  study.  He  was 
also  indebted  to  Juan  de  Medina  and  to  Melchior  Cano, 
two  great  writers  and  eloquent  professors  of  divinity  of 
that  time,  the  former  at  Alcala,  the  latter  at  Salamanca, 
where  he  was  the  great  antagonist  of  his  eminent  col- 
league Bartholomeo  Carranza,  and  a  still  greater  oppo- 
nent of  the  Jesuits.  This  Cano,  or  Canus,  is  the  author 
of  the  excellent  treatise  De  Locis  Theologids,  and  was 
a  great  reformer  of  the  schools,  from  which  he  banished 
many  futile  and  absurd  questions.  While  yet  a  youth 
Morales  produced  a  translation  of  the  Pinax  or  Table 
ofCebes,  But  religious  enthusiasm  arose  far  above  all 
his  literary  aspirations,  and  pervaded  all  his  actions. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  Morales  became  a  Jeronymite, 
when,  his  religious  fervor  being  no  longer  controllable, 
in  order  to  secure  himself  against  temptation,  he  at- 
tempted to  follow  the  precedent  of  Origen.  The  ex- 
cruciating pain  inseparable  from  this  self-mutilation 
drew  from  him  a  shriek  which  brought  a  brother  monk 
to  his  cell  in  time  to  give  him  effectual  relief.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  papal  dispensation  for  his  conduct,  he  set 
out  for  Rome,  but  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  saved,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  by  a  miracle.  Considering 
this  accident  as  a  warning  not  to  proceed,  he  joined  hb 
friends  at  court,  and  lived  thenceforward  as  a  secular 
priest.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  a  pro- 
fessor at  Alcala,  where  he  had,  among  others,  Guevara, 
Chacon,  Sandoval,  and  the  first  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
among  his  pupils.  He  sustained  the  high  literary  credit 
of  his  family  by  .his  investigations  into  the  antiquities 
of  Spain.  He  also  devoted  himself  to  belles-lettres,  and 
did  much  to  cultivate  among  the  Spanish  of  his  day  a 
taste  for  literature.  His  services  were  recognised  at 
court  and  he  was  made  historiographer  to  Philip  II, 
king  of  Spain.  Morales  died  in  1590.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works  on  the  secular  as  well  as  relig- 
ious history  and  antiquities  of  Spain ;  but  his  extreme 
credulity  greatly  deteriorates  the  value  of  his  writings. 
See  Bouterweck,  Hist,  of  Spanish  Lit,  (see  Index) ;  Tick- 
noi;  Hist.  ofSpoftish  Lit,  iii,  129. 


Morales,  Juan  Bantista,  a  Spanbh  morslist, 
was  born  at  Montella,  Andalusia,  and  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century.  Scarcely  anything  i« 
known  of  his  personal  history.  He  is,  however,  noted 
as  the  author  of  Jardin  de  Suertes  morales  y  cieikis 
(Seville,  1616, 16mo).  See  Antonio,  Bibliotheca  Bitpana 
nova,  s.  V. 

Morales,  Luis  de,  a  Spanish  artist,  noted  fbrhb 
paintings  of  sacred  subjects,  was  bom  in  Badajoz  in 
1509.  Either  from  his  constant  choice  of  sacred  sJb- 
jects,  or  (less  probably)  from  the  merits  of  hb  works, 
he  received  the  surname  of  El  Divino,  ^  the  divine.* 
Hb  pictures  were  nearly  all  heads,  generally  of  Christ 
or  the  Virgin ;  some  authorities  believe  that  th^e  are 
no  instances  of  his  painting  the  figure  at  full  length. 
Hb  j^coe  Ilomo  and  Mater  Dolorosa  are  the  best  types 
of  his  paintings.  In  spite  of  hb  acknowledged  ability, 
the  prices  he  received  for  hb  works  are  said  not  to  have 
been  enough  to  compensate  him  for  the  great  labor  and 
time  he  spent  upon  them ;  and  he  lived  in  the  greater 
want  until  hb  old  age,  when  he  was  supported  by  Philip 
IL  Hb  chief  works  are  at  Toledo,  Valladolid,  Buigos, 
and  Granada.  He  died  in  Badajoz  in  1586. — Appleton's 
American  Cydopadia,  xi,  806. 

Moralities,  a  term  used  for  the  theatrical  repie- 
sentations  made  by  the  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages,  de- 
signed to  exhibit  virtue  and  vice,  so  as  to  make  the 
former  look  d^irable,  the  latter  detestable.  Thb  word 
b  classed  with  two  others  of  similar  meaning — annocfet 
and  mysteries.    See  Mysteries. 

Morality  b  that  relation  which  hnman  actioDs 
bear  to  a  given  rule  of  rectitude.  Says  Whately,  *^  To 
by  down  in  their  universal  form  the  laws  according  to 
which  the  conduct  of  a  free  agent  ought  to  be  regii- 
bted,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  different  situations  of 
human  life,  b  the  end  of  moraUtt^  {Lessons  on  Morak). 
It  b  the  opposite  of  legality,  as  that  express^  only  coo- 
formity  with  justice,  while  morality  is  applied  to  the 
tendency  tn  the  mind  or  heart  towards  harmcmioixs  action 
with  the  law.  It  b  the  doctrine,  in  short,  which  treats 
of  actions  as  right  or  wrong.  It  does  not  cover  so  vast 
a  field  as  religion,  but  is,  nevertheless,  the  outgrowth  of 
it.  ^  Morality,"  it  has  been  aptly  said,  **  b  a  studioBS 
conformity  of  our  actions  to  the  relations  in  which  ve 
stand  to  each  other  in  civil  society.  Morality  compre- 
hends only  a  part  of  religion ;  but  religion  comprehend 
the  whole  of  morality.  Morality  finds  all  its  motives 
here  below ;  religion  fetches  all  its  motives  from  above 
The  highest  principle  in  social  morab  b  a  just  regard 
to  the  rights  of  men ;  the  first  principle  in  religion  b 
the  love  of  God."  While  religion,  t^en,  covers  the 
whole  life  both  in  its  present  and  future  reladons,  mo* 
rality  confines  itself  virtually  to  the  temporal,  or  bet- 
ter civil  life.  "^  Morality,"  says  Coleridge, "  commences 
with  and  b^ns  in  the  sacred  dbtinction  between  thing 
and  person.  On  thb  distinction  all  bw,  hunoan  and  di- 
vine, b  grounded"  {Aids  to  Reflection,  i,  265>  <* There 
are  in  the  world,"  says  Sewell,  '*  two  classes  of  objects, 
persons  and  things ;  and  these  are  mutually  related  to 
each  other.  There  are  rebtions  between  persons  and 
persons,  and  between  thidgs  and  things ;  and  the  pecul- 
iar distinctions  of  moral  actions,  moral  characters,  mor- 
al principles,  moral  habits,  as  contrasted  with  the  intel- 
lect and  other  parts  of  man's  nature,  lies  in  this,  that 
they  always  imply  a  relation  between  two  persons,  not  be- 
tween two  things"  {Christian  Morals,  p.  839).  Now  the 
Chrbtbn  Church  holds  that  so  much  of  the  glofy  of 
man's  origin  remains  in  him,  that  even  when  ftrthest 
fh>m  the  light  and  grace  of  Christ's  presence  in  the 
Church  he  retains  some  spark  of  that  divine  conscienoe 
which  is  derived  fn>m  him — **the  true  light,  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world^  (John 
i,  9).  "  Morality,"  argues  CiUverwell  aptly,  "  b  founded 
in  the  divine  nature.  It  b  an  eternal  oitlinance  made 
in  the  depth  of  God's  infinite  wisdom  and  counsel  for 
regubting  and  governing  the  whole  world,  which  yet 
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hid  not  its  binding  virtue  in  respect  of  God  himself, 
who  has  always  the  full  and  unrestrained  liberty  of  his 
cwn  essence  that  it  cannot  bind  itself"  {Light  of  Nat' 
urt).    Hence  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  some  sense 
of  responsibility  to  God,  and  some  capacity  for  practical 
virtue,  may  be  possessed  even  by  persons  not  Christians ; 
those  of  them  at  least  who  have  not  been  brought  with- 
in reach  of  the  Church,  with  its  revelation  of  truth  and 
its  sacraments  of  grace.    Of  such  Sl  Paul  speaks  in 
Rom.  ii,  14 ;  or  at  least  his  words  respecting  the  Gen- 
tiles who  had  not  the  Jewish  ''law"  may  be  fairly  in- 
terpreted as  extending  also  to  those  who  have  not  the 
Christian  law.    They  may  do  by  nature  some  of  those 
duties  which  are  extended  and  heightened  by  grace,  and 
may  thus  be  "•  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."    To 
what  extent  such  natural  morality  now  exists  (after 
eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity)  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  probably  to  a  very  small  extent.    In  his  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  St.  Paul  clearly  distinguishes  between 
that  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the  law  springing 
from  a  Christian  heart,  and  that  external  conformity 
prompted  simply  by  a  desire  to  evade  the  odium  or 
punishment  of  the  transgressor.    The  latter  the  apostle 
does  not  recognise  as  true  morality;  the  iutatoovvii 
vofuKfi  is  in  its  simple  legality,  and  for  want  of  a  real 
inwardness  of  a  moral  or  better  spiritual  life,  only  an 
apparmt  morality.     The  ipya  vofiov  are  not  by  any 
means  the  ipya  aya^a  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
dicits;  they  want  that  life-giving  spirit  which  is  none 
ocher  than  the  spirit  of  divine  love,  of  the  fullest,  in- 
most, and  truly  unconditional  surrender  to  God  and  his 
most  holy  purposes    The  germ,  the  life  or  essence,  of 
Christian  morality  is  lovey  itself  the  principle  of  union 
in  and  with  God,  the  foimtain  and  original  of  all  good. 
It  is  to  Christian  morality,  then,  that  the  highest  stand- 
ard and  the  noblest  place  must  be  assigned;  indeed,  it 
is  Christian  morality  which  must  not  only  precede,  but 
supersede,  all  other  S3r8tems  of  morality.     ^  What  the 
duties  of  morality  are,"  says  Coleridge,  '*  the  apostle  in- 
structs the  believer  in  full,  comprising  them  under  the 
two  heads  of  negative  and  positive:  negative,  to  keep 
himself  pure  from  the  worid ;  and  positive,  beneficence 
from  loving-kindness — that  is,  love  of  his  fellow-men 
(his  kind)  as  himselt    Last  and  highest  come  the  spir- 
itual, comprising  all  the  truths,  acts,  and  duties  that 
hare  an  especial  reference  to  the  timeless,  the  perma- 
nent, the  eternal,  to  the  sincere  love  of  the  true  as  truth, 
of  the  good  as  good,  and  of  God  as  both  in  one.    It 
comprehends  the  whole  ascent  from  uprightness  (moral- 
ity, virtue,  inward  rectitude)  to  godlikeness,  with  all  the 
acts,  exercises,  and  disciplines  of  mind,  will,  and  aflbo- 
tioos  that  are  requisite  or  conducive  to  the  great  de- 
sign of  our  redemption  from  the  form  of  the  evil  one, 
and  of  our  second  creation  or  birth  in  the  divine  image. 
It  may  be  an  additional  aid  to  reflection  to  distinguish 
the  three  kinds  severally,  according  to  the  faculty  to 
which  each  corresponds,  the  part  of  our  human  nature 
which  is  more  particularly  its  organ.    Thus,  the  pru- 
dendal  corresponds  to  the  sense  and  the  understanding; 
the  moral  to  the  heart  and  the  conscience ;  the  spiritual 
to  the  will  and  the  reason,  that  is,  to  the  finite  will  re- 
duced to  harmony  with  and  in  subordination  to  the 
reason,  as  a  ray  from  that  true  light  which  is  both  rea- 
son and  will,  universal  reason  and  will  absolute"  {Aids  to 
Befiedian,  i,  265,  also  22, 23).    On  the  near  coincidence 
of  this  scriptural  division  with  the  Platonic,  see  Pbu- 
DENCB.    See  Bishop  Horsley's  Charge  (1790) ;  Palsy's 
and  Grove's  Moral  Phiiotophy;  Seattle's  ElemenU  of 
iforal  SdmoB ;  Evans's  Sermont  on  Christian  Temper ; 
Watts's  Sermons  on  Christian  Morak;  Mason's  Chris^ 
<Mm  Morals ;  Here's  HinUj  ii,  246 ;  Gisbome's  Sermons 
designed  to  illustrate  and  ei^oroe  Christian  Morality; 
Meysraburg,  De  Christianm  religionis  vi  et  effectu  in 
jut  dcile  (Gott.  1828,  8vo);   Hoffbauer,  Das  aUgem, 
Oder  Naturreeht  u.  die  Moral  (Halle,  1816) ;  Schleier- 
madier,  Gntndlimen  einer  Kritik  der  bisherigen  Sitten- 
iihre  (BeiL  1818),  p.  466;  Brend,  Diference  between  the 


MoraUty  (^  Jesus  and  that  of  the  Jews;  Enaor,  Princi- 
ples of  Morality ;  Hildreth,  Theory  of  Morals;  Kames, 
PrvM^ples  of  Morality;  Whewell,  Morality,  §  76 ;  Mau- 
rice, Lectures  on  Social  Morality  (1878);  Smith,  Chcar- 
acteristics  of  Christian  Morality  (Bampton  Lects.  1878) ; 
Contemp,  Rev,  April,  1872,  art.  vi  and  viii ;  March,  1872, 
art.v;  )resAiMR«^/2e9.April,1871,p.24S,260,261;  and 
literature  in  Makom,  TheoL  Index,  s.  v.    (J.  U.  W.) 

Morals,  a  term  usually  employed  to  designate  the 
aggr^ate  of  the  moral  principles  of  an  individual  or  a 
community  as  evinced  in  its  conduct  in  comparison  with 
the  acknowledged  rules  of  morality.  The  various  gen- 
eral relations  of  this  subject  are  so  fuUy  discussed  in 
the  articles  Ethics,  Moral  Law,  etc.,  that  we  here 
bring  together  only  some  special  distinctions  under  the 
head  of  duty,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  the  ultimate  cri- 
terion of  public  and  private  morals. 

Baumgarten  defines  duties  to  be  actions  which  one  is 
bound  to  perform,  and  Christian  August  Crusius  coin- 
cides with  this  opinion  when  he  defines  duty  as  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  morality  to  individual  cases, 
and  with  Opitz,  who  calls  it  the  inward  knowledge  of 
what  one  must  do  or  abstain  from  doing  in  order  to  lead 
a  religious  life.  Beinhard  defines  duty  as  the  moral 
necessity  of  doing  or  not  doing  a  certain  thing,  result- 
ing finom  our  perception  of  right  {System  d,  chrtstL  Mor^ 
aZ,  pt.  ii,  §  196).  This  is  the  view  taken  by  many  others, 
even  by  Roman  Catholic  moralists  (see  Riegler,  ChristL 
Moral,  pt.  i,  §  124  sq.).  This,  however,  considers  only  the 
outward  part  of  duty,  as  manifested  in  action ;  its  scope 
was  afterwards  enlarged  by  connecring  it  with  the  con- 
science (see  Moral  Sense),  which  Crusius  understands 
to  be  the  inborn  impulse  by  which  we  recognise  the  ob- 
ligation of  subjecting  all  our  thoughts  and  actions  to 
the  will  of  Grod.  Paley  stands  almost  alone  in  making 
virtue  consist  in  utility,  and  those  who  resolve  it  into 
"  the  fitness  of  things"  do  but  indirectly  refer  it  to  the 
will  of  God,  who  has  ordained  the  constitution  of  the 
universe.  All  our  duties  to  God  are  comprised  in  the 
expression,  honor  God  (Walch),  or,  love  God.  For  to 
fear  Grod  and  keep  his  commandments  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man  (Ecdes.  xii,  18).  It  was  already  present- 
ed as  such  in  the  O.  T.,  but  in  the  N.  T.  this  is  put 
in  the  first  place,  as  the  one  important  principle:  un- 
limited love  towairds  God,  and  to  one's  neighbor  as  the 
image  of  God,  as  well  as  of  one's  self  (Abtt.  xxii,  87 
-40 ;  Bom.  xiii,  8-10 ;  Deut.  vi,  4-9 ;  Lev.  xix,  14, 17, 18, 
etc).  As  the  Kantian  philosophy,  abandoning  the  cog- 
nition of  a  thing  per  se,  placed  the  power  of  truth  entire- 
ly in  the  consciousness  of  obligation  (categorical  im- 
perative), duty,  as  that  commanded  by  it,  acquired  in 
that  system  an  extraordinary  significance.  Will  noth- 
ing, and  do  nothing  which  it  cannot  be  lawful  for  entire 
mankind  to  do ;  or.  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise  (Matt,  vii,  12 ;  Luke  vi, 
81).  The  total  submission  to  the  categoric  imperative 
arising  from  pure  regard  for  the  law  is  the  highest  mo- 
rality; while  that  arising  from  love,  a  sort  of  subjective 
satisfaction  in  it,  is  less  pure,  since  the  motive  is  akin 
to  egotism.  Thus  morality  resolved  itself  into  the  doc- 
trine of  law  and  duty,  while  previously  it  was  consid- 
ered as  almost  exclusively  a  question  of  good.  Indeed, 
Paley  made  morality  itself  consist  in  seeking  the  high- 
est good,  a  theory  not  far  removed  from  the  purer  form 
of  ancient  Epicureanism.  The  modem  philosophy,  how- 
ever, has  justly  repudiated  this  utilitarian  text,  and 
thrown  the  subject  back  for  solution  upon  the  deeper 
convictions  of  mankind  as  expressed  in  the  instinctive 
discriminations  of  conscience.  See  also  Moral  Philos- 
ophy. 

Morand,  St.,  a  Clugny  monk,  was  bom  in  Germa- 
ny, and  flourished  in  the  11th  century.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Worms,  and  then  went  to  Burgundy,  in  France, 
and  joined  the  Congregation  of  Clugny.  Falling  in 
with  Hugo  of  Samur,  a  severe  ascetic,  Morand  was  en- 
listed in  behalf  of  monastidsm,  and  he  preached  in  its 
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favor  wherever  he  went.  He  roamed  all  over  France 
and  Switzerland,  restoring  as  far  as  possible  the  former 
interest  in  monastic  institutions,  and  creating  new  ones 
where  they  had  never  been.  His  austerity  and  piety 
secured  for  him  a  place  in  the  list  of  saints;  and  it  u 
claimed  by  Romanists  that  he  worked  many  miracles. 
See  Vita  S.  Monmdi  in  BibUoih.  Cbtmaeennt,  coL  501 ; 
Montalembert,  Monks  of  the  Wett,  vol  iii  (see  Index). 

Morando,  Paolo,  a  Veronese  painter,  sometimes 
called  Cavazzuola,  was  bom  in  1491.  He  died  young, 
and  consequently  left  but  few  works  to  perpetuate  his 
name;  these,  however,  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 
Christ  bearing  his  Cross^  now  in  the  gallery  of  Verona, 
is  attributed  to  him,  and  is  one  of  the  best  compositions 
on  the  subject  which  can  be  found  among  the  old  paint- 
ers. Mrs.  Jameson  says :  "  This  conception  is  one  of  the 
few  which  realize  the  scriptural  and  historical  picture 
to  the  mind.  Simon  b  here  in  his  suitable  character, 
and  no  superadded  incident  diverts  the  eye  from  the 
chief  figure.** — ^Mrs.  Jameson  and  Eastlake,  Hist,  of  our 
Lorcf  (Lond.  1864,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  118.    (R.M.F.) 

Morange,  Bedion,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Paris  about  1685,  and  was  educated  at  the  Sorbonne, 
where  he  received  the  doctorate.  In  1660  he  became 
canon  of  Lyons,  and  lator  vicar-general  of  that  diocese. 
He  died  there  in  17(^.  He  wrote,  Libri  de  praadamitis 
brevis  Analysis  (Lyons,  1656,  8vo) : — Primatus  LugdV' 
neons  Apologeticon  (1658, 8vo) : — Summa  universa  The' 
oloffia  Catechista  (1670,  4  vols.  8vo). — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  GSnerakf  s.  v. 

Morant,  Philip,  a  British  antiquary  and  divine, 
was  bom  in  the  island  of  Jersey  in  1700 ;  was  educated 
at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford ;  then  entered  the  sacred 
ministry,  and  became,  first,  rector  of  St.  Mary^s,  Colches- 
ter, afterwards  of  Aldham,  Essex.  He  died  in  1778. 
Morant  edited  several  works,  and  wrote  a  History  of 
Colchester  (Lond.  1748,  foL) ;  also  enlarged,  and  incor- 
porated in  a  later  work  of  his,  Hist,  and  Antiquities  of 
the  County  of  Essex  (1768,  2  vols.).  He  alao  wrote  all 
the  biographies  marked  with  the  letter  C  and  the  life 
of  Stlllingfleet  in  the  Bioy,  Brit,  (Ist  ed.  17  vols.  foL). — 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  ii,  1859. 

Mo'raBthite  (Heb.  Morashti\  "^nd^'tQ,  gentile 
from  Moreshethf  Sept.  JAutpa^injCf  Miapao^ti),  a  na- 
tive of  Morksheth-Gath  (Jer.  xxvi,  18;  Mic  i,  1). 
See  MiCAH. 

Morata,  OlympiaFulvla,  an  Italian  lady  of  great 
genius  and  learning,  noted  for  her  piety  and  faithful 
service  to  Italian  Protestantism,  and  spoken  of  by  the 
biographer  of  the  duchess  Renee  as  *'  a  woman  whose 
history  may  be  pondered  in  silent  compassion,  yet  in 
silent  admiration — a  saint  so  tried  in  life,  so  blessed  in 
death,"  was  bora  at  Ferrara  in  1526.  Her  father,  pre- 
ceptor to  the  young  princes  of  Ferrara,  sons  of  Alphonso 
I,  observing  her  genius,  took  great  pains  in  cultivating 
it ;  and  when  Olympia  was  called  to  court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instmcting  the  princess  Anna  d'£ste,  daughter 
of  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  of  herself  studying  belles- 
lettres  with  the  princess  of  Ferrara,  under  the  tutelage 
of  her  father,  she  astonished  the  Italians  by  declaiming 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  explaining  the  paradoxes  of  Cicero, 
and  answering  any  question  that  was  put  to  her.  The 
example  of  Ren^e  de  France,  duchess  of  Ferrara,  who 
was  much  interested  in  the  religious  controversies  of 
the  times,  had  a  great  influence  upon  Olympia's  mind. 
Men  like  .Tamet,  Marot,  Peter  Martyr,  Lielio  Giraldi,  and 
Celius  Calcagnini  were  received  at  court,  and  formed  a 
select  circle.  Calvin,  who  went  in  disguise  from  France 
to  Italy  to  see  her,  brought  her  over  to  his  opinions,  and 
her  court  became  the  refuge  of  all  those  suspected  of 
heresy.  Peregrino  Morata,  Olympia's  father,  became 
himself  converted,  but  Olympia  showed  little  inclina- 
tion as  yet  for  a  devout,  religious  life.  Her  whole  mind 
was  taken  up  with  her  own  literary  works  and  the  court 
gayeties.    **  If  Olympia,"  says  Young,  the  biographer 


of  Paleario,  **  learned  anything  at  court  of  true  refigioa, 
she  also  found  much  to  distract  her  attentioii.    The  ex- 
treme precocity  of  her  talents  had  eariy  called  forth  her 
reasoning  and  reflective  powers,  but  she  hecadf  o«» 
that  at  this  time  she  did  not  duly  relish  the  sacied 
Scriptures.   They  were  to  her  a  holy,  but  a  sealed  book; 
her  intellect  revelled  with  greater  delight  in  the  mass 
of  human  learning  and  philosophy."    She  wrote  sevcnl 
essays  at  this  time,  the  best  known  of  which  is  a  eokigr 
on  Mucius  Scnvola.    But  the  year  1518  brought  a  de- 
cided change.    Her  friend,  the  princess  Anna  of  Fenan, 
married  and  went  to  Loiraine,  and  shortly  aAxrwirds 
her  father  died.    His  death,  and  the  ill-health  of  ber 
mother,  withdrew  her  from  court,  and  she  devoted  her- 
self to  household  affairs,  the  education  of  three  sisters 
and  a  brother,  and  especially  to  spiritual  contempbtioa 
and  devotion.     In  communing  with  her  own  heart  she 
began  to  perceive  her  need,  and  from  that  moment  re- 
solved to  live  and  die  a  follower  of  the  GospeL     In  this 
her  hour  of  greatest  happiness  she  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  young  German  named  Andrew  Grunthler,  who 
had  studied  medicine,  and  taken  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Ferrara.     He  was  a  Protestant,  and  the  day  wh«n  die 
was  married  to  him  (in  1549)  she  followed  hex  father's 
example  and  embraced  Protestantism.     Her  bud)«nd, 
unprepared  to  depart  at  once  with  his  bride,  advanced 
to  Germany  to  prepare  the  way  for  her,  and  over  a  year 
elapsed  before  he  was  ready  to  return  for  her.    Together 
with  her  little  brother  and  her  husband  she  now  ieit  foe 
Germany.     They  went  to  Schweinfurt,  in  FraDcooii, 
which  was  soon  after  besieged  and  buraed,  and  they 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives.     They  suffered  many 
hardships  in  consequence,  until  Grunthler  in  1554  re- 
ceived a  call  to  Heidelbeig  as  professor  of  medicine. 
Now  at  last  it  was  hoped  that  better  days  had  oome  (vt 
poor  Olympia,  but  the  fearful  hardshipa  she  had  suffoed 
during  the  si^^  of  Schweinfurt  had  undermined  hsr 
health.     In  December,  1554,  she  was  taken  sick,  and 
never  left  her  bed  again.     She  died  Oct  26, 1555.    A 
few  months  later  her  husband  and  l»rother  died  also. 
Several  of  her  works  were  buraed  at  Schweinfurt,  bos 
the  remainder  were  collected  and  published  at  Basle  in 
1558  by  Coelius  Secundus  Curio.     They  consist  of  ora- 
tions, dialogues,  letten,  and  translations,  and  are  known 
as  OfympuB  FtUvim  Morata,  midieris  ommum  erud^ii^- 
sima  Latina  et  GnecOf  qua  haberi  potuervnt,  motmmmUi 
(Basle,  1558).    They  are  distinguished  for  a  deep  relig- 
ious c<mviction  and  great  refinement  of  language  and 
thought.     See  Bonnet,  Vie  SOlynqtit  Moraia  (Psrii, 
1850,  in  English,  Life  ofO,  Montia,  with  a  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Bef  in  JtaUf  [Edinb.  1854, 18mo]) ;  Turn- 
bull,  0,  Moraia,  her  Life  and  Times  (Bost.  18^  12mo) ; 
Mrs.  Smith,  Life,  Times,  and  Writings  of  O,  Morata; 
Some  Memorials  qf  Ren^e  of  France,  DucAess  of  Fer- 
rara (2d  ed.  Lond.  1859, 12mo),  p.  62  sq. ;  TroUope,  De> 
ade  of  Italian  Women,  voL  ii;  Colquhoun,  L{fe  in  Itaiy 
and  France  in  the  Olden  Time;  Young,  Life  tad  Times 
of  Paleario,  ii,  90  sq.;  MKMe,  Hist,  of  the  Ref  m  Italy, 
p.  54 :  LiUelPs  Living  Age,  March  13, 1852,  p.  510.     (J. 
H.W.) 

Morata,  Peregrino  Fnl'v^o,  an  Italian  writer, 
noted  as  the  father  of  the  foregoing,  and  also  for  his  de- 
fence of  the  Reformatory  movement,  which  made  him 
a  Protestant,  was  bom  at  Mantua  near  the  dose  of 
the  15th  century.  During  the  eariy  half  of  the  16th 
century  he  was  professor  of  beUes-lettres  at  the  univei^ 
sity  of  his  native  place,  and  later  at  Ferrara,  whither 
the  fame  of  his  learaing  and  virtue  had  brought  him. 
He  now  taught  not  only  in  the  high  schoc^  but  was 
also  employed  by  duke  Alphonso  d*£ste  as  preceptor  of 
his  two  sons.  He  frequently  appeared  in  the  receptM»s 
at  court,  but  he  remained  nevertheless  an  alien  to  the 
gayeties  of  its  surroundings,  and  devoted  himaelf  laigehr 
to  sacred  meditations,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his 
pious  wife,  Lucrezia.  As  a  result  of  these  studies,  be 
brought  out  finally  an  exposition  of  the  Lord^s  Prsyer 
in  1526  (Expozitione  deW  orawme  DouMcak  ddia 
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"  Pater  Nosier^  j  and  shortlj  after  he  publiahed  a  book 
taking  ground  favorable  to  the  Reformed  opinions  (see 
Calcagnini,  Opera,  p.  166).  He  was  on  this  account 
obliged  to  leave  Fenara  in  1688,  and  only  after  a  six- 
vearB*  stay  abroad  secured  permission  to  return.  He 
died  in  1548.  See  Young,  I^fe  ofPakario^  ii,  96  sq.; 
Bonnet,  Life  ofObfmpia  Moraia,  p.  69  sq. 

Moravia  (German  Mdkrtn,  Slavic  Morawa),  a 
maigraviate  of  the  Austrian  empire,  especiallv  interest- 
ing as  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren. 

General  lAefcn^T/ibn.— Moravia,  situated  in  4S^  40'- 
50O  N.  Ut,  and  16°  lO'-lS^  28'  E.  long.,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Prussian  and  Austrian  Silesia,  E.  by  Hungary  and 
Gslida,  S.  by  the  duchy  of  Austria,  and  W.  by  Bohe- 
mia, and  contains  in  superficial  area  about  8585  square 
miles,  with  a  population  in  1872  of  2,080,975,  divided 
about  as  follows :  500,000  are  Germans,  upwards  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  Slavonians,  and  50,000  belonging 
to  other  nations.  The  Slavonians  of  Moravia  are  com- 
posed of  Zechs  and  Poles,  the  former  of  whom  are  infe- 
rior to  their  brethren  in  Bohemia,  being  an  incorrigibly 
lazy,  dirty  people.  The  Moravian  Poles,  although  less  in- 
dustrious and  cultivated  than  the  Germans,  are  a  physi- 
cally well-developed,  courageous,  and  enterprising  peo- 
ple. Moravia  is  a  very  mountainous  country,  and  except 
in  the  south,  where  are  extensive  plains,  the  level  above 
the  sea  is  about  800  feet.  Not  more  than  half  of  the 
territory  is  arable.  The  more  elevated  parts  are  not  fer- 
tile, and  the  climate  is  severe;  but  in  the  mountain 
valleys  and  on  the  southern  plains  the  soil  is  remarka- 
bly rich,  and  the  temperature  more  genial  than  in  other 
European  ooontries  lying  in  the  same  paralleL  Mora- 
via produces  largely  for  export  fine  crops  of  grain,  also 
hops,  mustard,  potatoes,  clover-seed,  beet-root;  and  in 
the  south,  maize,  grapes,  chestnuts,  and  many  other  of 
the  less  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  breeding  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  making  of  cheese  from  sheep's 
milk,  constitute  an  important  branch  of  industry;  in 
the  southern  districts  of  the  Hanna  (a  plain  fkmous  for 
its  fertility),  horses  are  bred  for  exportation.  Geese 
and  fowls  are  reared  in  large  numbers  for  the  sake  of 
their  feathers,  and  the  keeping  of  bees  is  conducted 
with  great  success.  The  mineral  products,  which  in- 
dode  gold,  silver,  iron,  alum,  saltpetre,  coal,  graphite, 
whetstones,  sulphur,  vitriol,  pip&^day,  marble,  topazes, 
garnets,  and  other  precious  stones,  have  not  been  made 
as  available  as  they  might  have  been.  Some  of  the 
mines  have  been  known  since  the  8th  century.  No 
gold  or  silver  has  been  extracted  since  the  16th  century, 
and  the  iron  and  coal  mines  are  but  little  worked.  The 
principal  branches  of  industry  are  the  manufacture  of 
linen  and  thread,  which  now  enjoy  a  European  reputa- 
tion, and  leather  goods,  cotton,  flainnels  and  other  wool- 
len fabrics.  Brtlnn,  the  capital,  is  the  chief  emporium 
fur  the  manufacturing  trade,  and  OlmUtz  the  principal 
cattle-mart. 

ReUgian  and  Education, — Christianity  was  introduced 
among  the  Slavic  nations  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Char- 
lemagne [see  Slaves],  but  the  conversions  then  made 
were  only  transitory.  In  868  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
preaching  of  the  GkMpel,  and  the  service  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  then  practiced,  were  introduced  to  the 
MoraeianM  in  the  Slavonic  tongue  by  the  Greek  monks 
Cyrillus  (Constantino)  and  Methodius,  who  became  con- 
nected with  Rome,  but  did  not  relinquish  their  peculiar 
Greek  forms  of  worship.  Methodius  was  consecrated  at 
Bome  archbishop  of  Moravia,  and  the  Slavish  forms  of 
vonhip  received  the  papal  sanction  (880),  on  the  ground 
that  God  understood  all  languages,  and  should  be  wor- 
shipped by  all  nations.  The  efforts,  however,  to  erect  a 
disdnct  national  Church  met  with  continual  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  German  bishops,  and  finally,  in  908, 
the  Moravian  kingdom  was  divided  by  the  swords  of 
the  Hungarians  and  Bohemians.  The  Slavish  ritual 
was  kept  up  under  these  new  rulers  in  only  a  few 
churches,  and  gradually  the  Romish  practices  were  here 


the  same  as  elsewhere  (comp.  Dobrowsky,  CyriU  v.  3/i»- 
thodius,  der  Slaren  AposUU  [Prague,  1828]).  The  Re^ 
ormation  made  some  inroads  into  the  country,  but  aa 
conformity  to  the  Romish  worship  was  enforced  by  law, 
many  of  the  people  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  Refor- 
mation had  to  meet  secretly  for  worship,  and  as  oppor^ 
tunity  offered  fled  into  the  Protestant  states  of  Germsr 
ny.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  Moravian 
Brethren  (q.  v.).  The  bulk  of  Moravians  remain  Ro« 
manists  to  this  day,  the  Protestants  only  counting  about 
57,000,  among  whom  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  who 
are  the  most  numerous,  have  each  a  superintendent  ap« 
pointed  by  the  state.  There  are  also  about  42,000  Jews, 
who,  since  1848,  have  been  freed  from  all  oppressive 
obligations  and  restrictions.  The  Romanists  have  an 
archbishop,  who  resides  at  OlmUtz,  and  a  bishop,  whose 
episcopal  head-quarters  are  at  Brttnn.  Both  of  these 
ecclesiastics  are  admitted  to  the  provincial  diet  as  mem- 
bers. The  educational  advantages  of  the  country  are 
exceptionally  good.  Until  recently  there  was  a  univer- 
sity at  OlmUtz.  There  are  now  twelve  Catholic  gym* 
nasia,  bendes  numerous  parish  schools,  and  about  nine* 
ty-nine  per  cent  of  the  children  of  proper  age  attend 
schooL 

History. — Moravia  was  anciently  occupied  by  the 
Quadi,  who,  on  their  migration  in  the  5th  century 
to  Gaul  and  Spain,  were  replaced  first  by  the  Rugii, 
next  by  the  Heruli  and  Longobardi,  and  finally  by  a 
colony  of  Slavonians,  who,  on  their  settlepaent  in  the 
country,  took  the  name  ojf  Moravians,  from  the  river 
Morava.  Chariemagne,  who  brought  the  people  under 
nominal  subjection  after  they  haid  spread  themselves 
over  a  territory  greater  than  the  present  Morayia,  con- 
strained their  king,  Samoslav,  to  receive  baptism.  Mo- 
ravia was  made  tributary  to  the  Grerman  empire  before 
the  close  of  the  century;  but  in  1029  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Bohemia,  after  having  for  a  time  been  a 
prey  to  the  iucursive  attacks  of  its  Slavonic  and  Teu- 
tonic neighbors.  At  the  dose  of  the  12th  century,  Mo- 
ravia was  erected  into  a  margraviate,  and  declared  a 
fief  of  Bohemia,  to  be  held  from  the  crown  by  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  house.  On  the  death  of 
Lewis  II,  at  the  battle  of  Mohacz,  in  1526,  Moravia, 
with  all  the  other  Bohemian  lands,  fell  to  Austria,  in 
accordance  with  a  pre-existing  compact  of  succession 
between  the  royal  houses.  Since  then  it  has  shared  the 
fortunes  of  the  empire,  and  in  1849  was  formally  sepa- 
rated from  Bohemia,  and  declared  a  distinct  province 
and  crown-land.  See  Dudik,  Mdhren^s  aUgem,  Gesch, 
(Brin,  1860-65,  4  vols.  8vo);  Pilaret  Morawitz,  Mora- 
vian, hist,  ecdes.  et  poL  (Brin,  1785  sq.  3  vols.  8vo).  (J. 
H.W.) 

Moravian  Brethren,  the  designatioa  of  a  body 
of  Christians,  will  be  considered  under  two  heads. 

1.THE  Amciemt  Mobavian  Bbbthbbm,  or,  more 
properly,  **  The  Bohkmiam  Brethren,**  an  evangelical 
Church  which  flourished  before  the  Refonnation  of  the 
16th  century,  and  which  was  overthrown  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Thirty-Years'  War  of  Germany. 

I.  History.— John  Huss  (q.v.)  was  the  precursor  of 
the  Brethren.  They  originated  in  that  national  Church 
of  Bohemia  into  which  the  two  factions  of  his  followers, 
the  Calixtines  and  the  Taborites,  were  formed  at  the 
dose  of  the  Hussite  War,  and  which  was  based  upon  the 
Compactata  of  Basle.  These  compactata  were  certain 
concessions,  particularly  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  of  the  vernacular  in  public  worship,  granted 
(1488)  to  the  Bohemians  by  the  council  which  met  in 
that  city.  In  1456,  some  members  of  the  Theyn  parish 
at  Prague,  who  recognised  the  corruptness  of  the  na- 
tional Church,  and  wished  to  further  their  own  personal 
salvation,  withdrew  to  a  devastated  and  sparsely  inhab- 
ited estate,  called  Lititz,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  by  per- 
mission of  George  Podiebrad,  the  regent  of  Bohemia, 
and  through  the  intervention  of  John  Rokyzan,  their 
priest.  He  had  eloquently  inveighed  against  the  de- 
generacy of  the  age,  but  lacked  courage  to  inaugurate 
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reforms  sach  as  these  parishioners  longed  for,  although 
they  entreated  him  to  do  so,  and  promised  their  support 
even  to  death.  Their  object  in  retiring  to  lititz  was 
not  to  fomid  a  new  sect,  but  to  carry  out,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Articles  of  Prague,  and  of  the  Compactata  of  Basle, 
the  reformation  begun  by  Huss,  confining  their  work, 
however,  to  their  own  cirde,  and  forming  a  society  with- 
in the  national  Church,  pleidged  to  accept  the  Bible  as 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  to  maintain  a 
scriptunl  discipline.  Accordingly,  in  1457,  they  adopt- 
ed a  formal  declaration  of  principles,  which  was  commit- 
ted to  the  keeping  and  administration  of  twenty-eight 
elders.  The  association  took  the  name  of  the  "  Breth- 
ren and  Sisters  of  the  Law  of  Christ."  But  as  this  title 
induced  the  belief  that  they  were  a  new  monastic  order, 
it  was  changed  into  that  of  *"  The  Brethren."  At  a  la- 
ter time  the  expressive  name  of  ^  Unity  of  the  Breth- 
ren "  came  into  vogue,  and  was  used  indiscriminately 
both  in  its  Bohemian  and  Latin  forms,  namely,  Jednota 
Brairtkoj  and  UniUu  Fratrum,  The  latter  has  re- 
mained the  official  denomination  of  the  Moravians  to 
the  present  day.  At  the  head  of  the  Brethren  stood 
Gregory  the  Patriarch  (q.  v.) ;  while  Michael  Bradacius 
(q.  v.),  and  some  other  priests  of  the  national  Church, 
ministered  to  them  in  holy  things.  The  association  at 
Lititz  soon  began  to  exercise  a  great  influence  through- 
out Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Its  elders  disseminated  its 
principles,  and  received  hundreds  of  awakened  souls  into 
its  fellowship.  The  first  persecution,  which  broke  out 
in  1461,  did  not  stop  its  growth;  and  in  1464,  at  a  syn- 
od held  in  the  open  air,  among  the  mountains  of  the 
domain  of  Reichenau,  three  of  the  twenty-eight  elders 
were  chosen  to  assume  a  more  special  management  of 
its  aflkirs.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  they  were 
guided  by  a  document  drawn  up  at  that  synod,  and  con- 
taining the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  society,  as  well  as  rules 
for  a  holy  life.  This  document,  which  is  the  oldest 
record  of  the  Brethren  extant,  opens  as  follows:  "We 
are,  above  all,  agreed  to  continue,  through  grace,  sound 
in  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  to  be  established 
in  the  righteousness  which  is  of  €k>d,  to  maintain  the 
bond  of  love  among  each  other,  and  to  have  our  hope  in 
the  living  God.  We  will  show  this  both  in  word  and 
deed,  assist  each  other  in  the  spirit  of  love,  live  honest- 
ly, study  to  be  humble,  quiet,  meek,  sober,  and  patient, 
and  thus  to  testify  to  others  that  we  have  in  truth  a 
sound  faith,  genuine  love,  and  a  sure  and  certain  hope." 
This  extract  sets  forth  the  tendency  of  the  Brethren,  to 
which  they  remained  true  throughout  their  history. 
The  great  object  which  they  had  in  view  was  Christian 
life.  They  strove  to  be  a  body  of  believers  who  showed 
their  faith  by  their  works.  They  tenaciously  upheld  a 
scriptural  discipline  as  an  essential  feature  of  a  true 
Church.  Although,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  de- 
fined their  doctrines  in  regular  Confessions  of  Faith,  they 
always  made  practical  Christianity  prominent,  and  re- 
quired personal  piety,  and  not  merely  an  adhesion  to  a 
creed,  as  a  condition  of  Church-membership.  The  Syn- 
od of  Reichenau  not  only  gave  expression  to  this  ten- 
dency, but  also  decided  a  grave  question.  The  Breth- 
ren felt  the  necessity  of  separating  entirely  from  the 
national  Church,  and  of  establishing  a  ministiy  of  their 
own.  Tet  they  were  so  anxious  to  avoid  a  schism,  and 
to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  that  they 
spent  several  years  in  debating  this  step,  and,  in  view 
of  it,  frequently  appointed  special  days  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  The  result  to  which  they  were  led  was  to 
leave  the  decision  to  the  Lord,  by  the  dse  of  the  lot. 
This  directed  the  Brethren  to  organize  a  Church  of  their 
own.  Three  years  more  were  passed  in  praying  to  God 
for  his  Holy  Spirit;  and  then  in  1467,  at  a  synod  held  in 
the  village  of  Lhota,  on  the  domain  of  Reichenau,  three 
men,  Matthias  of  Kunwalde,  Thomas  of  Prelouc,  and 
Eltas  of  Chrenovic,  were  appointed  to  the  ministry, 
again  by  the  lot.  For  the  particulars,  see  Matthias  of 
KuMWALDB.  Thereupon  the  subject  of  their  ordination 
was  discussed.    The  synod  believed  that  presbyterial 


ordination  had  been  practiced  in  the  times  of  the  apos- 
tles, but  recognised  the  episcopacy  as  a  very  ancknt  io- 
stitution.  It  was  deemed  important,  moreover,  to  seooe 
a  ministry  whose  validity  both  the  Roman  Csthofia 
and  the  national  Church  would  have  to  ackDowkd|:e. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  primitive  usage  must  not  tberebr 
be  condemned.    It  was  tl^refore  determined  to  rensiii 
true  both  to  the  practice  of  the  apostolical  Qiurch  tad 
to  that  of  the  Church  immediately  following  the  dajs 
of  the  apostles*    Hence  the  nominees  were  ordained,  oa 
the  spot,  by  the  priests  present  at  the  synod ;  and  then 
three  of  the  latter,  Michael  Bndadua  and  two  otben, 
were  sent  to  a  colony  of  Waldensea,  who  were  living  or 
the  confines  of  Austria,  and  who  had  secured  the  ep>»- 
copal  succession.     For  a  history  of  this  soooeaaioo,  see 
Michael  Bkadacius.     The  Waldeosian  bishops  con- 
secrated the  three  delegates  to  the  episcopacy,  who  "re- 
turned to  their  own  with  joy,"  as  the  old  record  nra. 
Another  synod  was  called,  at  which  they,  first  of  all,  re- 
ordained  Matthias,  Thomas,  and  Elias  to  the  priesthood, 
and  then  consecrated  Matthias  a  bishop.     A  weU-ma- 
tured  ecclesiastical  goremment  was  instituted,  and  the 
Church  soon  spread  into  every  part  of  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia.    But  it  had  to  contend  with  two  evils.    The 
one  threatened  it  from  within.    This  was  an  extrava- 
gant tendency  to  press  the  discipline  to  anti-acriptmal 
extremes.    It  occasioned  disputes  which  continiMd  far 
fourteen  years,  from  1480  to  1494,  and  which  were  final- 
ly settled  in  the  interests  of  the  liberal  party.     For  sn 
account  of  these  disputes,  as  well  as  of  the  exploratoiy 
journeys  of  the  Brethren,  se^  Grkoort,  Lukk  of 
Praqub,  and  Matthias  of  Kunwalde.    The  ocber 
evil  approached  from  without.    Two  terrible  peneea- 
tions  occurred  (1468  and  1508).     The  Roman  CatboGn 
and  the  national  Church  united  in  a  bloody  detemnna- 
tion  to  root  out  the  Brethren  from  the  land, 
ment,  confiscation,  tortures,  and  death  were  the 
employed.    Many  of  the  Brethren  sufiered  martyrdoBL 
But  their  blood  was  the  seed  of  the  Church.     In  both 
instances  the  persecution  gradually  came  to  an  end: 
and  the  Unitas  Fratrum  renewed  its  strraigth  and  ia- 
creased  its  numbers.     A  full  history  of  these  and  subse- 
quent persecutions  is  found  in  the  Bi^oria  Prr$«mlw- 
num  EcdesitB  Bokemica^  publidied  anonymoaslj  in  164& 
This  work  was  written  by  Amos  Comenins  (q.  v.)  and 
other  exiled  ministen  of  the  Brethren,  and  has  beea 
translated  into  many  languages.     The  Engttsh  veisoe 
is  very  rare.     It  came  out  in  London  in  1660,  and  was 
entitled  "The  History  of  the  Bohemian  PeraecotiflB.' 
The  latest  German  version  is  by  Czerwenka,  with  notes: 
Das  PertekutionsbSchleifU  (GUtersloh,  1869> 

When  Martin  Luther  began  his  Reformatiooy  in  1517. 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  was  prospering  greatly.  It 
counted  400  parishes;  had  at  least  200,000  n»emben, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  infla- 
ential  families  of  the  realm ;  used  a  hymn-book  and  cat- 
echism of  its  own;  had  a  Confession  of  Faith;  and  e»- 
pbyed  two  printing-presses,  in  order  to  scatter  BcJicnti- 
an  Bibles  and  evangelical  books  throngboat  the  land. 
Hence  the  Brethren  deservedly  bear  the  name  cf(  the 
<*Reformen  before  the  Reformation.''  This  poaitioQ. 
however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  cordially  fratcrnii- 
ing  with  the  movement  which  Luther  inaugurated. 
They  corresponded  with  him,  and  sent  several  deputa- 
tions to  Wittenberg.  It  is  true  a  personal  esuange- 
ment  between  him  and  bishop  Luke  of  Prague  (q.  v.) 
put  an  end  for  a  time  to  this  friendly  intercourse;  bat 
it  was  soon  resumed,  and  extended  to  the  Swiss  Relbnn- 
ers.  Such  fellowship  was  mutually  benefidaL  It  piH 
rified  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Brethrm,  who  drotpped 
some  dogmas  that  still  savored  of  scholasticism,  and  de- 
fined others  more  deariy.  It  gave  the  Reformers  new 
ideas  with  regard  to  a  scriptural  discipline,  and  unght 
them  the  importance  of  union  among  themselves^  These 
were  the  two  points  which  the  &«thren  steadfastly 
urged  in  all  their  negotiations  with  other  Protestants. 
Touching  the  first,  they  entreated  Luther  to  apply  him- 
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self  to  a  refonn  of  Christian  life,  and  not  merely  of  doc- 
trine ;  and  they  gave  to  Calvin  some  important  princi- 
ples, which  he  subsequently  introduced  in  hb  disciplina- 
ry system  at  Geneva.    On  the  occasion  of  the  last  dep- 
utation to  Luther,  bishop  Augusta  warned  him,  almost 
like  a  prophet,  of  the  evil  which  would  result  in  the 
Protestant  Church  if  the  discipline  were  neglected. 
This  prediction  was  fulfilled  by  the  dead  orthodoxy  into 
which  the  Church  was  subsequently  petrified  in  Ger- 
many, and  by  the  Socinianism  which  ate  out  the  vitals 
of  that  in  Poland.     Touching  the  second  point,  the 
Brethren  were  a  standing  protest  against  the  contro- 
versies which  rent  Protestantism ;  they  strove  to  pro- 
mote peace,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  alliance 
among  the  PoUsh  Protestants  at  Sandomir,  where  in 
1570  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Re- 
formed conjointly  issued  the  celebrated  Cojuenaus  San- 
domirUnsis,    The  Brethren  had  established  themselves 
in  Poland  in  1549,  in  consequence  of  the  fourth  great 
persecution  which  broke  upon  them  in  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand I,  who  falsely  ascribed  the  Bohemian  League, 
which  had  been  formed  against  him  during  the  Smal- 
cald  War,  to  their  influence.    In  the  course  of  this  per- 
secution a  large  number  of  them  were  banished  fh>m 
Bjhemia  and  emigrated  to  £a8t  Prussia.   Thence  came 
George  Israel  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Poland,  and  met 
with  such  success  that  at  the  General  Synod  of  Slecza, 
held  in  1557,  the  Polish  churches  were  admitted  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum.    During  the  reign 
of  Maximilian  II  (1564-1576)  the  Brethren  enjoyed 
peace,  and  united  with  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  in 
tiie  presentation  of  the  Cot^femo  Bokemica  to  this  mon- 
arch (1575).    His  successor,  Rudolph  II,  was  constrained 
by  his  barons  to  grant  a  charter  which  established  re- 
ligious liberty  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  (1609).    An 
Evangelical  Consistory  was  formed  at  Prague,  in  which 
body  the  Brethren  were  represented  by  one  of  their  bish- 
ops.   They  were  now  a  legally  acknowledged  Church. 
But  the  Bohemian  revolution  in  1619,  caused  by  the 
accession  of  Ferdinand  II,  a  bigoted  Romanist,  to  the 
throne,  brought  about  a  change  in  the  religious  affairs 
of  the  kingdom.     The  Protestants  and  their  rival  king, 
Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  were  totally  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  near  Prague,  in  1620; 
the  Bohemian  revolution  developed  into  a  European  war 
of  thirty  terrible  years;  and  Bohemia  and  Moravia  fell 
wholly  into  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
In  1621,  Ferdinand  II  began  the  so-called  **  anti-Refor- 
mation" in  those  countries,  after  having  executed  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  Protestant  nobles.    Commissioners, 
accompanied  by  Jesuits  and  soldiers,  were  sent  from 
place  to  place  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  embrace  Ro- 
manism.   Many  were  put  to  death ;  more  than  30,000 
families  emigrated;  the  rest  were  driven  into  an  out- 
ward subjection  to  the  Catholic  faith.    The  Unitas  Fra- 
trom,  as  well  as  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches, 
were  swept  from  the  kingdom  (1627).    But  the  Breth- 
ren reappeared  as  a  Church  in  exile.    The  contingent 
which  they  f umbhed  to  the  emigration  was,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  number  of  members  in  each  body, 
three  or  four  times  larger  than  that  either  of  the  Lu- 
therans or  of  the  Reformed.    About  one  hundred  new 
parishes  were  organized,  chiefly  in  Prussia,  Hungary, 
and  Poland;  and  the  executive  council  which  governed 
the  Church  was  set  up  at  Lissa,  in  the  country  last 
named.    The  hope  of  returning  to  Bohemia  and  Mora- 
via at  the  close  of  the  Thirty-Years'  War  was  generally 
entertained  by  the  Brethren ;  but  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia (1648)  painfully  undeceived  them.    Their  native 
land  was  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  religious  liberty. 
£ight  years  later,  the  colony  which  had  been  gathered 
at  Lissa  was  broken  up  (1656)  in  the  war  between  Po- 
land and  Sweden.    The  members  of  the  council  scat- 
tered; the  Polish  parishes  united  with  the  Reformed 
Church ;  while  some  sort  of  a  superintendence  over  the 
vest  was  kqpt  up  by  bishop  Amos  Comenins  (q.  v.),  who 
had  found  an  asylum  at  Amsterdam.     This  eminent 


divine  hoped  and  prayed  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
Unitas  Fratrum.  To  this  end  he  published  its  history 
and  a  new  catechism,  republished  the  Batio  DiscipiinaB, 
which  had  been  adopted  in  1616,  and  which  was  an  offi- 
cial account  of  its  constitution  and  discipline,  and  cared 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  episcopacy.  Ailer  his  death, 
in  1670,  the  scattered  parishes  of  the  Brethren  were  grad- 
ually absorbed  by  other  Protestant  churches.  But  the 
episcopal  succession  was  maintained  in  the  midst  of  that 
union  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Brethren  which 
had  been  brought  about  in  Poland ;  while  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  a  remnant  secretly  worshipped  God  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  their  fathers,  and  never  relin- 
quished the  hope  of  a  renewal  of  their  Church.  This 
state  of  affairs  continued  for  half  a  century ;  and  then 
their  expectations  were  fulfilled.  See  Mosaviam  Brkth- 
REN,  THE  Renewed  (No.  2  below). 

II.  Mimstryy  CaiuHiuiion,  Worihip,  RUuaiy  asnd  DU- 
dpline. — The  ministry  of  the  Brethren  consisted  of  three 
orders :  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  In  the  course  of 
time  assistant  bishops  were  associated  with  the  bishops. 
These  latter  were  often  called  Seniors,  also  AntUHtes; 
and  the  assistants  Conaemort,  Acolytes  were  young 
men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  who  performed  certain 
inferior  functions  in  connection  with  public  worship, 
but  were  not  ordained.  The  deacons  instructed  the 
young,  occasionally  preached,  baptized,  when  directed 
to  do  so  by  a  priest,  and  asusted  at  but  never  adminis- 
tered the  Lord's  Supper.  A  priest  stood  at  the  head  of 
each  parish,  and  exercised  all  the  duties  usually  connect- 
ed with  the  priesthood.  In  the  bbhope  was  vested  the 
power  to  ordain,  to  appoint  pastors  to  the  various  par- 
ishes, to  hold  viutations,  to  superintend  the  printing- 
offices,  and  in  general  to  oversee  the  Church.  Each 
bishop  had  a  diocese  of  his  own,  but  all  of  them  to- 
gether— their  number  varying  from  four  to  six — ^were 
associated  with  from  six  to  eight  assistant  bishops  as  a 
counciL  Of  this  council  the  primate  among  the  bishops 
was  president.  He  enjoyed  certain  prerogatives,  but 
could  undertake  nothing  of  importance  without  con- 
sulting his  colleagues.  Another  of  the  bishops  was  sec- 
retary of  the  counciL  It  was  his  dnty  to  care  for  the 
records  of  the  Church,  and  to  examine  and  answer,  if 
necessary,  the  publications  which  appeared  against  it. 
Bishops  and  assistant  bishops  were  ^ected  by  the  min- 
isters, and  the  council  was  responsible  to  the  General 
Synod,  which  met  every  three  or  four  years.  In  this 
synod  all  the  bishops,  assistant  bishops,  and  priests  of 
the  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and  Polish  provinces,  into 
which  the  Unitas  Fratrum  was  gradually  divided,  had 
seats.  The  deacons  and  acolytes,  as  also  lay  patrons  of 
the  churches,  likewise  attended,  but  without  a  vote. 
The  bishops  and  their  assistants  constituted  the  upper 
house,  and  the  priests  the  lower.  Each  house  met  by 
itself.  Diocesan  synods  were  held  in  order  to  legislate 
for  a  particular  diocese,  but  their  acts  were  reported  to 
the  council,  and  by  it  to  the  General  Synod.  Owing 
to  the  frequent  persecutions  that  occurred,  and  to  the 
idea  that  the  cares  of  a  family  would  interfere  with  the 
usefulness  of  the  ministers,  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
unmarried.  There  was  no  law  enjoining  celibacy;  it 
was  a  usage,  which  gradually  fell  into  desuetude.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  16th  century  an  unmarried  priest 
or  bishop  was  the  exception. 

The  membership  of  a  parish  was  divided  into  begirt' 
nert,  that  is,  children  and  new  converts  from  Romanism ; 
proficient*,  or  full  members ;  and  perfect,  or  such  as  were 
"  so  established  in  faith,  love,  and  hope  as  to  be  able  to 
enlighten  others."  From  this  last  class  were  elected  the 
civU  elders,  who  constituted  the  Advisers  of  the  priest  in 
spiritual  things;  the  «KiJfef,who  managed  the  external 
affairs  of  a  parish ;  and  the  cdmoners,  who  administered 
the  poor  fund.  Turning  to  worship  and  ritual,  we  find 
that  four  regular  services  were  held  every  Sunday;  the 
second  one  in  the  morning  being  "the  great  service," 
when  a  sermon  on  the  Gospels  was  delivered.  In  the 
eariy  service  the  prophets,  and  in  the  afternoon  service 
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the  aportolic  wridnga,  were  explained ;  while  the  eren- 
ing  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  order, 
with  instructive  remarlcs.  Throaghoat  the  summer,  the 
young  were  taught  the  Catechism  at  noon.  The  Holy 
Communion  was  celebrated  four  times  a  year,  but  could 
be  held  more  frequently.  Confirmation  took  place  gen- 
erally at  the  time  of  the  bishop's  annual  visitation.  The 
principal  festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  were  ob- 
served, and  special  days  for  fasting  and  prayer  appoint^ 
ed.  There  were  three  degrees  of  discipline.  Private 
admonition  and  reproof  constituted  the  first,  public  re- 
proof and  suspension  from  the  Lord's  Supper  the  second, 
and  total  exclusion  fh)m  the  Church  the  third.  The 
official  account  of  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the 
Brethren  opens  with  the  following  general  principles : 
**  There  are  in  Christianity  some  things  essential  (essen- 
tialia),  some  things  auxiliary  (ministerialia),  and  some 
things  accidental  (accidentalia).  Essentials  are  those  in 
which  the  salvation  of  man  is  immediately  placed,**  L  e. 
oardinal  doctrines ;  *'  auxiliaries  are  means  of  g^ce,  the 
Word,  the  ke3rs,  and  the  sacraments;  accidentals  are 
the  ceremonies  and  external  rites  of  religion."  For  a 
more  thorough  study  of  this  subject,  consult  Lasitii 
HistoruB  de  Origine  et  Rebus  Gestis  Fratrum  Bohemieo- 
rum,  Liber  Veterus,  edited  by  Comenius  in  1649,  and 
containing  a  full  description  of  the  constitution  and  dis- 
cipline— a  very  rare  work ;  J.  A.  Comenii  Ecdesim  Fra- 
trum Bohemorum  Episcopi,  Historia  Fratrum  Bohemo- 
rum,  eorum  Ordo  el  Dtsdplina  Eodesiastiea  (republished 
at  Halle  in  1702,  by  Buddcus);  Kdppen,  Kirckenord- 
nunff  u,  Disdplin  der  Hussit,  B,  Kirche  in  B,  tr.  M,  (Leip- 
sic,  1845) ;  SeilTerth,  Church  Constitution  of  the  Boh,  cmd 
Morav,  Brethren,  the  original  Latin,  with  a  Translation 
and  Notes  (Lond  1866). 

UI.  Schools  and  Literary  A  etivity. — The  Brethren  de- 
voted themselves  to  education.  Their  earliest  schools 
were  found  in  the  parsonages  of  the  priests.  Many  of 
these,  instead  of  families,  had  classes  of  young  acolytes 
living  with  them,  whom  they  trained  for  the  ministry. 
Next  were  instituted  parochial  schools,  in  which  a  thor- 
ough elementary  education  was  given,  including  Latin, 
and  which  were  frequented  by  large  numbers  of  pupils 
not  connected  with  the  Church.  In  1574  a  classical 
school  or  college,  with  professor  Esrom  Rtldinger,  from 
Wittenberg,  as  its  rector,  was  founded  at  EibenschUtz, 
in  Moravia;  soon  after  another  at  Meseritsch,  in  the 
same  country ;  and  in  1585  a  third  at  Lissa,  in  Poland. 
Of  this  last  AnuM  Comenius  subsequently  became  the 
rector.  These  colleges  were  attended  by  many  young 
nobles,  not  excepting  such  as  were  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
In  1585  three  theological  seminaries  were  opened  at 
Jungbunzlau,  in  Bohemia,  and  at  Prerau  and  Eiben- 
schUtz, in  Moravia.  The  training  of  acolytes  in  the 
parsonages  was,  however,  not  given  up. 

By  the  side  of  such  efforts  to  promote  education  may 
well  be  put  the  literary  activity  of  the  Brethren.  This 
was  extraordinary,  far  surpassing  that  of  the  national  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  competing  even  with  that 
of  the  Reformers.  The  Unitas  Fratrum  had  four  publi- 
cation offices:  three  in  Bohemia,  the  first  established  in 
1 500,  and  one  in  Poland.  From  these  offices,  and  Arom  sev- 
eral public  presses,  which  were  often  used,  came  forth  a 
multitude  of  publications  in  Bohemian,  Polish,  German, 
and  Latin,  comprising  the  Holy  Scriptures,  h3rmn-book8 
and  catechisms,  confessions  of  faith,  exegetic^  and  doc- 
trinal works,  books  and  tracts  of  a  devotional  character, 
polemical  writings,  and  in  the  time  of  Comenius  school- 
books,  didactic  works,  and  philosophical  treatises.  In 
addition  to  this  prolific  author,  whose  works  numbered 
over  ninety,  the  principal  writers  were  Luke  of  Prague 
(eighty  works),  Augusta,  Blahoslav  (twenty-two  works, 
among  them  a  Bohemian  Grammar,  still  in  use),  Lo- 
renz,  iGneas,  Tumovius,  Ephraim,  Aristo,  Rybinski,  etc 
Their  Latin  diction  was  often  rough,  but  their  Bohe- 
mian style  pure,  elegant,  and  forcible.  In  this  respect 
they  reached  a  standard  which  has  never  been  surpa^ed. 
Excepting  the  writings  of  Comenius,  the  literature  of 


the  Brethren  was  mostly  lost  in  the  anti-Befbnnatioe, 
when  evangelical  books  of  every  kind  were  committed 
to  the  flames.     The  most  important  of  those  works 
which  have  been  preserved  are  the  Kraliz  Bible  (q.v.), 
the  catechisms,  the  oonfesuons  of  faith,  and  the  hymoh 
books.    The  first  Catechism  in  Bohemian  appeared  io 
1505;  the  second,  in  Bohemian  and  German,  in  1522, 
republished  by  Z^schwitz  in  1868,  translated  into  £ig- 
lish  by  Schweinitz  in  1869;  the  third,  in  Geiiium,byJ. 
Gyrck,  in  1554  and  1555;  the  fourth,  the  **  Greater  Cstr 
echism,"  in  Latin,  in  1616;  the  fifth,  the  "Shorto-Cit- 
echism,**  in  German  and  Polish;  and  the  sixth,  the 
Catechism  of  Comenius,  in  German,  in  1611.     Sertnl 
others  are  mentioned,  of  which,  however,  little  is  known, 
except  that  one  of  them  was  a  tetraglot — in  Greri;, 
Latin,  Bohemian,  and  German  —  published  in  IBlh, 
There  were  twelve  different  confessions  of  faith,  in  Bo- 
hemian, German,  Latin,  and  Polish.     Gindely  oowub 
up  thirty-four,  but  of  these  the  majority  were  merdr 
new  editions  of  the  same  Confession.     The  most  impor- 
tant are,  the  Confession  of  1538,  printed  in  Gennan  tt 
Wittenberg,  preface  by  Luther,  presented  to  the  msr- 
grave  of  Brandenburg — very  rare,  a  copy  in  the  Bohe- 
mian Museum  at  Prague ;  the  Confession  of  1535,  in 
Latin,  with  a  historical  introduction,  presented  br  a 
deputation  of  bishops  and  nobles  to  Ferdinand  II  at  Vi- 
enna, found  in  Niemeyer's  CoUectio,  p.  771-818,  pub- 
lished in  a  revised  form  at  Wittenberg  in  1588;  tog^ba 
with  a  Latin  version  of  the  Confession  of  1583,  both  in 
one  volume,  under  the  sup^vision  of  Luther,  who  eop- 
plied  the  work  with  a  preface,  found  in  Lydii  WaUensia, 
ii,  844,  etc;  and  the  Confcsrion  of  1578,  in  Latin  and 
German,  based  upon  all  the  previous  confessiona,  gi^iing 
the  matured  doctrines  of  the  Church,  embracing  a  his- 
torical pTooemium  by  Rudinger,  and  printed  at  Witten- 
berg, under  the  directicMi  of  the  theolo^cal  faculty  of 
the  university,  the  Latin  Confession  found  in  Lydii 
Waldensia,  iii,  95-256,  and  the  German  in  Kocher,  p. 
161-256.     The  hymnology  of  the  Brethren  was  one  of 
the  chief  means  which  they  used  for  spreading  the  Gee- 
pel  and  promoting  ^irituality.     They  gave  to  the  na- 
tional fondness  for  song  a  sacred  direction.  Their  hymv 
were  doctrinal;  the  German  versification  was  hard, 
the  Bohemian  soft  and  smooth ;  the  tunes,  which  were 
printed  out  in  the  hymn-books,  were  in  part  the  okX 
Gregorian,  in  part  borrowed  from  the  German,  and  m 
part  popular  melodies  adapted.    In  spite  of  their  nwgfc- 
ness,  the  German  hymns,  whose  simplicity  and  devo- 
tion, fervor  and  loving  spirit.  Herder  highly  comment 
found  favor  in  the  churches  of  the  Refonnadon,  whik 
the  Bohemian  expressed,  says  Chluroecky,  *'the  dsep 
religious  feelings  of  the  people,  and  were  a  bloesom  oC 
the  national  life,  showing  forth  the  Slavonic  ideal  of  a 
sanctified  mind."    The  first  Bohemian  Hymn-book  ap- 
peared in  1504;  the  second,  which  was  the  masterpiece 
of  the  Brethren's  hymnology,  containing  743  hymns,  in 
1661.     This  latter  passed  through  a  number  of  edirion& 
The  first  Grerman  Hymn-book  was  published  in  1581; 
the  second  in  1548;  the  third  and  best  in  1566.    This 
was  dedicated  to  Maximilian  II,  contained  411  hymns, 
and  was  frequently  republished.    Polish  hymn-books 
came  out  in  1554  and  1569. 

lY.  Doctrines.  — For  an  exposition  of  the  caidinsl 
views  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  taught  by  the  Brethreo, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  dted  below.  These 
doctrines  agreed,  in  the  main,  with  those  of  the  Re- 
formers. Gindely  (R.  C),  Zezschwitz  (Lath.),  and 
some  other  writers,  try  to  show  that  the  Unitas  Fn- 
trum  did  not  hold  to  justification  by  faith.  Ginddy 
asserts  that  its  stand-point  in  this  respect  was  altogether 
Romish;  but  this  is  disproved  by  the  standards,  al- 
though some  of  the  private  and  polemical  writings  of 
Luke  of  Prague  produce  such  an  impression.  In  order 
to  promote  holy  living,  the  Brethren  strongly  innsted 
on  good  works ;  but  they  taught  that  men  are  saved  by 
faith,  which  they  never  understood  in  the  Romish  sense, 
and  they  utterly  rejected  an  opus  qperafuwu     In  their 
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earlior  oonfeenoDs  and  catechisms,  following  Hues,  they 
distingaished  between  credere  de  Deo,  credere  Deo,  and 
credere  in  Devon,  The  first  is  faith  in  God's  existence ; 
the  second  fiuth  in  his  revelation  through  his  Word; 
the  third  that  faith  by  which  a  man  appropriates  to 
himself  God's  grace  in  Christ,  and  consecrates  himself 
to  Ghrist^s  service.  Prior  to  the  Reformation,  the  Breth- 
ren accepted  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Roipan  Cath- 
olic Chorch ;  after  that,  abont  1580,  they  repudiated  all 
but  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Up  to  that  time, 
moreover,  their  views  of  baptism  were  peculiar.  They 
rebaptized  converts  from  the  Roman  Catholic  and  na- 
tional chorches,  because  they  deemed  both  to  be  idola- 
drous;  and  they  extended  this  practice  to  the  young, 
because  they  considered  personal  faith  an  essential  con- 
dition of  the  baptismal  covenant.  But  they  did  not  on 
this  account  reject  infant  baptism.  Children  were  bap- 
tised soon  after  their  birth,  and  thus  dedicated  to  God; 
then  they  were  rebaptized,  after  a  thorough  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  Catechism,  when  old  enough  to  exen^ 
personal  fiuth,  and  thus  brought  into  fuU  communion 
with  the  Church.  This  practice,  however,  was  relin- 
quished by  a  formal  act  of  the  General  Synod  of  1534, 
and  confirmation  substituted  in  the  place  of  rebaptism. 
Touching  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Brethren  taught  that 
it  is  to  be  received  in  faith,  to  be  defined  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  and  every  human  explanation  of 
that  language  to  be  avoided,  except  in  so  far  that  the 
spiritual,  and  not  the  real,  presence  is  to  be  held.  To 
this  view  they  remained  faithful,  and  were  consequent^ 
ly  often  misunderstood  both  by  the  Catholics  and  the 
Utraqnists  on  the  one  part,  and  by  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Reformed  on  the  other.  The  great  aim  of  the 
Brethren  was  to  discountenance  speculations  and  con- 
troversies vrith  r^^ard  to  this  point.  Finally,  from  the 
earliest  times,  they  rejected  purgatory,  the  adoration  of 
the  saints,  and  the  worship  of  the  '^gin  Mary.  For  a 
further  investigation  of  their  doctrinal  system,  the  fol- 
lowing works  are  specially  important :  Balthasar  Lydii 
Wakknsia  (torn,  i,  Rotterdam,  1616 ;  torn,  ii,  Dordrecht, 
1617),  containing  a  number  of  their  confessions;  Kd- 
cher,  Glaubewbekenntmtte  der  Bdhm,  BrUder  (Frankfort 
and  Ldpsic,  1741);  Ehwalt,  AUe  u,  neue  Lehre  der 
Bokm.  BrUder  (Dantzic,  1756);  Kocher,  Katechetitche 
Ge$ekickie  (Jena,  1768);  Niemeyer,  CoUedio  Con/esno- 
num  M  eodesUs  r^ormcUia  publioatarum  (Leipsic,  1840); 
Gtndely,  Ueber  d&e  dogmaU  Andchten  d,  Bdhm,  BrUdeTf 
in  the  18th  vol.  of  the  TransacUona  of  the  Akademie  der 
WuMnsckc^leH  (Vienna,  1854,  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
stand-point) ;  Zezschwitz,  Katechiitnen  d,  WcUdeiuer  u, 
Bdhm.  Brider  (Erlangen,  1868,  from  the  ultra-Lutheran 
stand-point) ;  The  Catechism  ojftke  Boh,  Brethren,  trans- 
lated finom  the  old  German  by  £.  de  Schweinitz  (Beth- 
leheno,  1869);  Die  Lehrweise  d,  Bdhm,  BrUder,  by  Dr. 
Flitt,  in  the  TheoL  Stud,  u.  Krit,  of  1868. 

Y.  lAUrature, — Until  comparatively  recent  times  the 
only  aourees  of  the  history  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
were  the  following :  A  History  tn  Latin,  in  Eight  Books, 
by  J.  Lasitius,  a  Pole,  written  in  1560-70,  but  never  pub- 
lished— two  BISS.  extant,  at  Hermhut  and  Gottingen ; 
Hittoriea  Narraiio  de  Frairum  Orthodoxorum  ecdesOs 
m  Bohemia,  Moravia,  et  Poloma,  written  between  1570 
and  1574^  by  Joachim  Camerarius,  published,  after  his 
death)  at  Heidelberg,  1605 ;  Regenvolscii  (Adrian  Wen*i 
gefsky)  Systema  historico  -  chronohgicum  ecdesiarum 
SUttfomearum  (Utrecht,  1652;  Amsterd.  1679);  J.  A.  Co- 
menB  Ratio  Discipline,  etc  (Lissa,  1632;  Amsterdam, 
16G0 ;  Halle,  1702).  On  these  sources  were  based,  Cranz, 
.Andent  Hist,  qfthe  Brethren  (Lond.  1780);  Gedenktage 
dL  alien  BrSderkirche  (Gnadau,  1821) ;  Hoknes,  Hist,  of 
the  ProL  Church  of  the  U.  B,  (London,  1825,  2  vols.) ; 
Rkger,  Die  alien  u,  neuen  Bdhm,  BrUder  (SL  ZtOlich, 
1734) ;  Lochner,  Enistehung,  etc,  d,  BrUdergememe  in  Bdh- 
MM  ic  MOhren  (Ntkmb.  1882) ;  Carpzov,  Religions'  Unter- 
mchtmg  d,  Bdhm,  BrUder  (Leipsic,  1742 ;  a  bitter  enemy 
of  the  Brethren) ;  Bost,  Hist,  of  the  Boh,  and  Morav, 
Brethren  (Lond.  1848).    In  1842  a  Moravian  clergyman 


discovered,  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Lissa,  thirteen  folio 
volumes  of  MSS.,  which  proved  to  be  the  long-lost  ar- 
chives of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  which  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Moravian  Church,  and  removed  to  Herm- 
huL  They  are  known  and  cited  as  the  Lissa  Folios, 
The  14th  volume  was  subsequently  discovered  at  Prague. 
About  the  same  time  other  original  records  were  found: 
JafTet's  Hist  MSa  in  the  library  at  Hermhut,  Blahos- 
law's  MSS.  at  Prague,  etc  These  various  documents 
have  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  upon  the  history  of 
the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  have  been  used  particularly 
by  Professor  A.  Gindely,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  has  pro- 
duced: Geschichte  derBdhmischen  BrUder  (Prague,  1857, 
2  voLi.);  Quellen  zwr  Geschichte  d,  B,  B. (Vienna,  1859; 
very  important,  containing  many  of  the  documents  of 
the  Lissa  Folios) ;  Dekreten  d,  BrUder  Unitdt  (Prague, 
1865,  being  the  enactments  of  the  General  Synod,  in  the 
original  Bohemian) ;  Rudolph  II  u,  seine  Zeit  (Prague, 
1868,2vol8.);  Gesch,d,S0JiihrigmKrieges(Vngae,lS69, 
2  vols.);  Ueifer  des  J,A,Comenius  IjSen  (Vienna.  1855, 
in  the  15th  vol.  of  the  Transactions  ^f  the  Akademie), 
Other  works  based  upon  the  new  sources  are :  Palacky, 
Geschichte v,BdhmenlVngue,lHU^7,l0vo]B,y,  J.Fied- 
ler, Todtenbuch  der  GeistHchkeU  der  Bdhm,  BrUder  (Vi- 
enna, 1863,  being  the  official  necrology  of  the  ministers 
of  the  U.  F.,  in  Bohemian ;  transL  into  German  in  1872) ; 
H.  L.  Reichel,  Ges^ichte  d,  alien  BrUderkirche  (Rothcnb. 
1850) ;  Cr5ger,  Geschichte  d,  alien  BrUderkirche  (Gnadau, 
1865, 2  vols. ;  reviewed  in  The  Moravian  Feb.  14, 1867) ; 
Benham,  Origin  and  Episcopate  of  the  Bohemian  Breth" 
ren  (Lond.  1867) ;  Schweinitz,  Moravian  Episcopate 
(Bethlehem,  1865) ;  Schweinitz,  Moravian  Manual(\h\^ 
1869);  Benham,  Life  of  Comenius  (Lond.  1858);  Czer- 
wenka,  GeschidUe  d,  Evang.  Kirche  in  Bdhmen  (Biele- 
feld and  Leipsic,  1869  and  1870,  2  vols.,  containing  the 
best  history  of  the  Brethren  that  has  yet  been  written) ; 
Pescheck,  Ref,  and  A  nti-Reformation  tn  Bohemia  (Lond. 
1845, 2  vols.,  from  the  German).  Consult  the  followuig 
periodicals:  Lond,  Q^,  Rev,  April,  1857,  art.  x;  Amer. 
Presb.  Qu,  July,  1858 ;  July,  1864,  art.  ii ;  CA.  Rev,  July, 
1865;  April,  1866;  Meth,  Qu.  Rev,  July,  1868,  p.  516; 
April,  1870,  p.  265;  Princeton  Rev,  vii,  77;  Christian 
Examiner,  Ixvi,  1  sq.  Compare  also  the  works  cited  in 
the  body*of  this  article.  Sources  for  the  history  of  the 
Brethren  in  Poland  are :  Jablonski,  Hist,  Consensus  San^ 
domiriensis  (Berlin,  1781) ;  Krasinski,  Rtformation  in 
Poland  (Lond.  1840,  2  vols.) ;  Fischer,  Geschichte  der 
Ref,  in  Polen  (Grfttz,  1856, 2  vols.).  The  article  in  Hei^ 
zog's  Encykki>adie,  by  Dieckhoff,  entitled  '^Bohmische 
Brttder,"  was  written  without  any  knowledge  of  the  new 
sources.  It  was  consequently  supplemented  by  Zezsch- 
witz, in  the  article  "Lukas  v.  Prag,"  voL  xx,  conceived 
from  an  ultra-Lutheran  point  of  view.    (E.  de  S.). 

2.  The  Rkxbwbd  Moravian  Brbthrbn,  so  called 
because  they  form  the  resuscitated  Church  of  the  An- 
cient Moravian  Brethren  (see  No.  1,  above).  They  are 
commonly  known  as  ^  The  Moravians,"  and  ^  The  Mo- 
ravian Church,"  inasmuch  as  they  originally  came  from 
Moravia.  Their  official  title  is  "  The  United  Bbbth- 
BEN,"  or  Unitas  Frairum, 

I.  History, — At  the  close  of  the  Bohemian  anti-Ref- 
ormation (1627),  a  remnant  of  the  Brethren  remained 
concealed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  for  many  years 
kept  up  religious  services  in  secret  according  to  the 
faith  and  usages  of  the  fathers.  This  ^  hidden  seed,"  as 
it  is  generally  called,  was  revealed  in  1722,  when  two 
families,  named  Neisser,  escaped  from  Moravia  under  the 
guidance  of  Christian  David,  **  the  servant  of  the  Lord," 
and  settled  on  the  domain  of  Berthelsdorf,  in  Saxony, 
by  the  invitation  of  its  young  owner,  count  Nicholas 
Lewis  de  Zinzendorf  (q.  v.).  In  the  course  of  the  next 
seven  years  (1722-29),  about  three  hundred  other  Breth- 
ren from  Moravia  and  Bohemia  emigrated  in  little  com- 
panies to  the  same  place,  leaving  their  houses  and  lands 
to  be  confiscated  by  the  Austrian  government,  and 
braving  the  punishments  which  were  inflicted  on  those 
refugees  who  feU  into  its  hands.    They  built  a  town 
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called  Herrahut,  or  **  The  Watch  of  the  Lord,"  to  which 
godly  men  from  variooa  parts  of  Germany  were  aoon 
attracted,  so  that  its  population  rapidly  increased.  In 
the  midst  of  this  colony  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
was  renewed,  through  the  introduction  of  the  ancient 
discipline,  preserved  in  the  Ratio  Disciplina  of  Amos  Co> 
menius,  and  through  the  tranter  of  the  venerable  epis- 
copate, which  bad  been  kept  up  with  such  care,  in  tpem 
contra  tpem,  even  after  the  ancient  Church,  as  a  visible 
organization,  had  ceased  to  exist.  This  transfer  was 
made  at  Berlin,  March  13,  1735,  on  which  day  David 
Nitschmann  was  consecrated  as  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Renewed  Church,  by  Daniel  £mst  Jablonski  and  Chris- 
tian Sitkovius,  the  two  surviving  bishops  of  the  ancient 
line. 

In  considering  this  renewal,  two  points  are  important. 
First,  it  was  not  a  scheme  of  man,  but  altogether  a 
work  of  God.  Hence  it  bears  a  reality,  and  assumes  its 
place  in  history  with  an  authority,  for  both  of  which 
we  would  look  in  vain  had  a  mere  human  plan  been  car- 
ried out.  When  Zinzendorf  offered  his  estate  as  a  ref- 
uge for  the  Brethren,  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
renewing  their  Church,  of  which  he  knew  little  or  noth- 
ing. Long  before  they  came  to  his  domain  his  aims 
in  the  interests  of  the  Gospel  had  received  an  eutirdy 
different  direction  through  the  pietism  of  Spener.  Nor 
did  the  Moravians  themselves,  when  they  began  to  em- 
igrate, agree  to  reoiganize  in  sooie  other  land.  They 
left  the  issue  of  their  flight  in  the  hands  of  God.  It 
was  only  by  degrees  that  both  parties  were  led  to  un- 
derstand the  divine  wilL  The  &Uure  of  his  own  plans, 
and  other  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  at  last  in- 
duced Zinzendorf  to  identify  himself  with  the  Brethren, 
and  to  labor  for  the  resuscitation  of  their  Church ;  while 
the  gradual  increase  of  their  number  at  Hermhut,  and 
the  opportunity'-  which  they  there  had  to  consult  and 
to  tell  each  other  of  the  pious  hopes  of  their  fathers, 
gave  them  courage  to  maintain  their  independence,  and 
to  look  for  a  new  Umia*  Frairum,  Secondly,  this  re- 
newal involved  a  union  of  the  German  element  of  piet- 
ism with  the  Slavonic  element  of  the  ancient  Breth- 
ren's Church.  Thus  arose  some  principles  which  were 
not  found  in  the  latter,  and  a  polity  of  exclusivism  that 
gave  a  peculiar  tendency  for  more  than  a  «century  to 
the  Moravians  of  the  modem  period.  Zinzendorf  was  a 
Lutheran  by  birth,  education,  and  conviction.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  system  of  Spener,  who  had  been  one  of 
his  sponsors  at  his  baptism,  and  especially  to  the  pro- 
ject of  establishing  "little  chiircbies  in  the  Church" 
(ecdenoke  in  ecdena),  in  other  words,  unions  or  associa- 
tions of  converted  persons  within  a  regular  parish,  for 
the  purpose  of  personal  edification.  Hence  the  great 
aim  which  shaped  hb  course  was  not  to  interfere  with 
the  State  Church,  but  to  develop  Spener's  idea  in  such 
a  way  that  the  Brethren  would  constitute,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  independent  Church,  and  yet,  on  the  other, 'be 
a  union  of  believers  within  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments of  the  various  countries  in  which  they  might 
settle.  Accordingly,  wherever  they  spread,  exclusive 
towns  were  founded,  in  which  religion  controlled  not 
only  spiritual,  but  also  social  and  industrial  interests; 
from  which  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  world  were  ban- 
ished, and  where  none  but  Brethren  were  allowed  to 
hold  real  estate.  That  the  Church  could  not,  with 
such  a  system,  enlarge  its  borders  to  any  great  extent  in 
its  home-field  is  evident.  That  its  avowed  purpose  was 
to  remain  small  is  equally  clear.  The  Moravian  ele- 
ment, indeed,  which  drew  its  life  from  the  old  Unitas 
Fratrumj  struggled  for  a  time  to  gain  free  scope  and  ex- 
pand. But  Zinzendorfs  views  prevailed  in  the  end,  and 
were  consistently  carried  out.  Here  and  there  Mora- 
vian villages  were  planted,  as  a  leaven  in  Christendom. 
Such  villages  were  to  know  nothing  of  a  mere  nominal 
Church-membership.  All  their  inhabitants  were  to  be 
true  followers  of  Christ ;  and  within  their  secure  re- 
treats they  were  to  cultivate  simplicity  and  lowly-mind- 

^ness,  to  foster  holiness  and  love,  to  show  forth  a  guile- 


less spirit  and  a  beautiful  brotherhood.  This  ooBfltitBled 
Zinzendorf 's  ideal,  which  was  crowned  with  woodeffol 
success. 

At  the  time  of  Zinzendorf 's  death  (1760),  the  Breth- 
ren were  established  in  most  of  the  Protestant  states  <i 
Germany,  in  Holland,  Great  Britain,  and  North  Amer- 
ica, and  after  his  decease  they  sprc^  to  Russia,  Den- 
mark, and  Baden.  In  all  of  these  countries  tbej  weie 
represented  by  exclusive  settlementa;  in  Great  Briub 
and  America  they  had,  beades,  a  number  of  churches 
in  which  their  peculiar  system  did  not  prevaiL  The 
various  governments  granted  them  liberal  conoesBioDs, 
and  made  them  independent  of  the  State  Chnrdi;  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  bench  of  bishops,  acknowledged  than  in  1749  as 
"an  ancient  episcopal  Church,*'  and  passed  an  ac^  en- 
couraging them  to  settle  in  the  North  American  colo- 
nies. On  the  part  of  the  theologians  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, the  same  fraternal  spirit  was  not  always  manifest- 
ed Lutheran  divines,  especially,  began  to  publish  bit- 
ter attacks  upon  the  Brethren.  That  these,  in  this  eariv 
period  of  their  history,  gave  just  cause  of  oilenoe,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  cannot  be  denied.  In  the  first  place,  the 
controlling  infinence  of  the  Church  was  carried  to  ira- 
reasonable  extremes,  particulariy  as  regards  the  saoed 
rights  of  the  marriage  relation  and  of  the  family.  These 
were  interfered  with.  In  order  to  educate  a  chosen  gen- 
eration for  work  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  Church  sb- 
dertook  the  training  of  the  children  almost  to  the  exdo- 
sion  of  parental  rule.  In  the  second  place,  about  the  year 
1745  there  began  to  appear  in  the  churches  of  Middk 
Germany  a  spirit  of  fauatidsm,  which  qiread  to  some 
other  Moravian  towns  on  the  Continent,  and  evcsi  to 
Great  Britain.  Those  in  America  were  not  affected.  It 
was  a  fanaticism  which  grew  out  of  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  relation  of  believers  to  Christ.  The  Brethren  spoke 
of  him  in  a  fanciful  and  antiscriptural  style.  A  nev 
religious  phraseology,  unwarranted  by  the  Bible,  gained 
the  supremacy.  The  wounds  of  Jesus,  and  particulaiir 
the  wound  in  hu  side,  were  apostrophized  in  the  mo^ 
extravagant  terms.  Images  were  used  more  sensooos 
than  anything  found  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Hrmas 
abounded  that  poured  forth  puerilities  and  sentiznental 
nonsense  like  a  flood.  This  state  of  affairs,  which  in 
Moravian  history  is  designated  ^  the  time  of  sifting.^ 
continued  for  about  five  years,  reaching  its  dimax  in 
1749.  When  Zinzendorf  and  his  coadjutors  awoke  to  a 
sense  of  the  danger  which  was  threatening  the  Church, 
they  adopted  the  most  energetic  measures  to  bring  back 
the  fanatics  to  the  true  faith.  By  the  blessing  of  God 
they  succeeded ;  the  Church  was  fully  restored  to  sound 
doctrine  and  scriptural  practice.  This  is  an  experience 
without  f  parallel  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  shows 
how  firmly  it  was  founded  upon  Christ  as  its  chief  cor- 
ner-stone.  This,  too,  is  the  sufficient  answer  to  those 
assaults  which  were  then  made  upon  it  by  Rimins,  br 
the  author  of  The  Moramam  Detected,  and  by  a  legiosi 
of  other  writers,  whose  publications  have  been  oolkcied 
by  the  librarian  of  the  archives  at  Hermhut,  where 
they  fill  up  a  large  book-case,  and  are  examined  as  fit- 
erary  curiosities  by  the  visitor  of  the  present  day. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  entire  suppression  of  fanati- 
dsm  is  the  fact  that  the  Moravian  settlements,  aibse- 
quent  to  1750,  not  only  continned  to  be  centxes  of  a 
widely  spread  influence  for  good,  but  also  exercised  such 
influence  in  an  ever-increasing  degree  throu^iout  the 
worid.  However  exclusive  their  system,  they  were  not 
market-places  in  which  the  people  stood  idle  tJ\  the  day ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  were  various  ways  in  which  thoe 
towns  made  their  power  to  be  felt.  They  gave  a  direc- 
tion to  chosen  men  of  God,  who  became  iUustrioos  lead- 
ers in  other  parts  of  Christendom — as,  for  instance,  to 
John  Wesley,  to  Schleiermacher,  and  to  Knapp;  they 
were  cities  of  refuge  for  the  pure  Gospel  during  the  ki^ 
reign  of  rationalism  in  Germany ;  they  educated  in  their 
boarding-schools  thousands  of  young  people  not  con- 
nected with  the  Moravian  Church ;  they  originated  a 
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Ttst  home  miadomuy  work,  which  will  be  described  be- 
low, under  the  head  of  ** Diaspora;"  and  they  sent  oat 
so  iBTgQ  an  army  of  missionaries  into  heathen  lands  that 
by  common  coasent  the  Moravians  are  recognised  as  the 
standard-bearers  in  the  foreign  missionary  work  of  mod- 
em times. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  various 
modifications  have  been  introduced  in  the  Church,  es- 
pecially such  as  set  aside  any  undue  interference  on  its 
part  with  the  rights  of  the  family.  The  General  Synod 
of  1857  undertook  a  thorough  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  local  independence  in  the  three 
"  provinces"  of  the  Umtas  Frairum. 

II.  Moravian  Tonms. — There  still  exist  fifteen  exclu- 
sively Moravian  settlements  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  four  in  Great  Britain.  In  such  settlements  the  mem- 
bership is  divided  into  seven  classes,  called  ^choirs," 
from  Uie  Greek  xop6c.  These  classes  are :  the  married 
couples,  the  widowed,  the  unmarried  men,  the  unmar- 
ried women,  the  boys,  the  girls,  and  the  little  children. 
Each  daas  is  committed  to  the  supervision  of  an  elder. 
Growing  out  of  this  system,  we  find  in  every  Moravian 
town  a  BretAren*$f  a  Sister^,  and  a  Widoto^  House,  In 
a  Brethren's  House,  unmarried  men  live  together  and 
carry  on  trades,  the  profits  of  which  go  to  support  the 
establishment,  as  also  the  enterprises  of  the  Church  in 
generaL  A  Sisters'  House  is  inhabited  by  unmarried 
women,  who  maintain  themselves  by  work  suited  to 
their  sex.  In  each  house  there  is  a  prayer-hall,  where 
daily  religious  services  are  held.  A  common  kitchen 
supplies  the  imnates  with  their  meals.  There  is  noth- 
ing monastic  in  the  principles  underlying  these  estab- 
luhments,  or  in  the  regulations  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned. The  inmates  are  bound  by  no  vow,  and  can 
leave  at  their  option.  A  Widows'  House  is  a  home  for 
widows,  supplying  them  with  all  the  comforts  which 
they  need  at  moderate  charges,  and  enabling  the  poor- 
est to  live  in  a  respectable  manner.  Each  house  has  a 
spiritual  and  a  temporal  superintendent.  The  settle- 
ments in  general  are  governed  by  two  boards :  the  one, 
called  the  **  Elders'  Conference,"  with  the  senior  pastor 
at  its  head,  attends  to  the  spiritual  affairs ;  the  other, 
called  the  '*  Board  of  Overseers,"  with  the ''  warden"  as 
its  fHresident,  to  financial  and  municipal  matters.  On 
business  of  importance,  a  general  meeting  of  the  adult 
male  members  is  convened.  These  towns  at  present 
count  among  their  inhabitants  not  a  few  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Moravian  Church.  Such  residents,  un- 
til recently,  were  not  permitted  to  own  real  estate.  This 
fundamental  principle  is  now  undergoing  a  change 
which  will,  without  doubt,  gradually  lead  to  the  aboU- 
tkn  of  the  entire  system  of  exdusivism. 

IIL  The  American-  Moravian  Church, — ^The  Mora- 
vians settled  in  Georgia  in  1785,  but  left  that  colony  in 
1740,  on  account  of  the  war  which  had  broken  out  with 
Spain.  In  the  following  year  they  founded  Bethlehem, 
and  subsequently  Nazareth,  in  Pennsylvania.  These 
towns,  together  with  several  smaller  settlements,  not 
onty  adopted  exclusive  principles,  but  also  instituted  a 
communism  of  labor.  *'  The  lands  were  the  property 
of  the  Charch,  and  the  fiirms  and  various  departments 
of  mechanical  industry  were  stocked  by  it  and  worked 
for  its  benefit  In  return,  the  Church  provided  the  in- 
habitants with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Whoever  had 
private  meanS)  retained  them.  There  was  no  common 
treasoTT,  such  as  we  find  among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tiana." This  peculiar  social  system,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Economy,"  and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  er- 
rooeoos  idea  that  there  prevailed  at  one  time  a  commu- 
nity of  goods  among  the  Moravians,  existed  for  twenty 
years  (1742-62).  It  accomplished  great  results.  Each 
member  of  the  **  Economy"  was  pledged  "  to  devote  his 
rime  and  powers  in  whatever  cUrection  they  could  be 
most  advantageously  applied  for  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
peL"  Hence,  while  there  proceeded  fVom  the  Moravian 
settlements  an  unbroken  succession  of  itinerants,  who 
traversed  the  eo^omm  and  the  Indian  country  in  every 


direction,  preaching  Christ  Jesus  and  him  crucified,  there 
labored  at  home  a  body  of  farmers  and  mechanics  in  or- 
der to  maintain  this  extensive  mission.  After  the  abro- 
gation of  the  **  Economy,"  the  Church  for  eighty  years 
continued  to  uphold  its  foreign  exclusive  polity.  It  is 
true  there  were  a  number  of  organizations  not  exclu- 
sive, but  these  were  looked  upon  as  of  secondary  im- 
portance, and  were  characterized  as  mere  "city  and 
country  congregations."  Consequently  the  Moravians 
of  the  United  States  could  expand  as  little  as  their 
brethren  in  Europe.  From  1844  to  1856,  however,  the 
old  83rstem  was  gradually  relinquished,  and  has  now 
ceased  to  exlsL  There  no  longer  are  anj  Moravian 
towns  in  this  country.  The  American  Moravian  Church 
now  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  Protestant 
denominations  of  the  land,  and  is  pursuing  the  same  pol- 
icy of  extension.  In  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  nearly 
doubled  its  membership,  and  flourished  in  other  re- 
spects. 

IV.  The  ContiitiUion.-'The  Umtas  Fratrum  is  dis- 
tributed into  three  provinces,  the  German,  British,  and 
American,  which  are  independent  in  all  provincial  af- 
fairs, but  form  one  organic  whole  in  regard  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  ritual,  as 
also  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  foreign  missions.  Hence 
we  find  a  provincial  and  a  Mneral  government.  Each 
province  has  a  Provincial  Synod,  which  elects  from  time 
to  time  a  board  of  bbhops  and  other  ministers,  styled 
the  "  IVovindal  Elders'  Conference,"  to  administer  the 
government  in  the  interval  between  the  synods.  To 
this  board  is  committed  the  power  of  appointing  the 
ministers  to  their  several  parishes.  It  is  responsible  to 
the  synod.  The  Provincial  Board  of  the  American 
Province  consists  of  three  members,  has  its  seat  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  and  is  elected  every  six  years.  The  Amer- 
ican Provincial  Synod,  composed  of  all  ordained  minis- 
ters and  of  lay  delegates  elected  by  the  churches,  meets 
triennially;  and  the  province  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  which  a  District  Synod  is  annually 
held.  Every  ten  or  twelve  years  a  General  S3mod  of 
the  whole  Umtas  Frcstrum  is  convened  at  Herinhut,  in 
Saxony.  It  consists  of  nine  delegates  from  each  prov- 
ince, elected  by  the  Provincial  Synod;  of  representa- 
Uves  of  the  foreign  missions ;  and  of  such  other  members 
as  are  entitled  to  a  seat  by  virtue  of  their  office.  This 
synod  elects  a  board  of  twelve  bishops  and  other  min- 
isters, styled  the  **  Unity's  Elders'  Conference,"  which 
oversees  the  whole  Church  in  so  far  as  general  princi- 
ples come  into  question,  and  superintends  the  foreign 
missionary  work.  At  the  present  time  the  same  Con- 
ference acts  as  the  Provincial  Board  of  the  German 
Province.  It  has  its  seat  in  the  castle  of  Bothelsdorf, 
the  former  residence  of  count  Zinzendorfl 

y.  Doctrines, — The  Renewed  Moravian  Church  does 
not,  as  was  the  case  in  the  ancient  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, set  forth  its  doctrines  in  a  formal  confession  of  faith, 
nor  does  it  bind  the  consciences  of  its  members  to  any 
which  are  not  essential  to  salvation.  Such  essential 
doctrines,  however,  it  pubhshcs  in  its  Catechism,  its  Eas- 
ter-morning Litany,  and  its  Synodical  Results,  or  code 
of  statutes,  drawn  up  and  published  by  each  General 
Synod.  From  this  latter  work,  as  issu^  by  the  Synod 
of  1869,  we  quote  the  following  extract : 

"The  points  of  doctrine  which  we  deem  most  essential 
to  salvnnon  are : 

'*L  The  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  human  nat- 
ure; that  there  Is  no  henlth  in  mnn.  and  that  the  fall  ab- 
solntelv  deprived  him  of  the  divine  image. 

"2. The  doctrine  of  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  who  has 
'chosen  us  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,' 
and  'su  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  bis  only-begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  nim  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.' 

"  8.  The  doctrine  of  the  real  godhead  and  the  real  man- 
hood of  Jesus  Christ:  that  Qoa,  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  has  reconciled  the  world 
nnto  himself;  and  that  *he  is  before  all  things,  and  by 
him  nil  things  consist* 

"4.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  nnd  satisfaction  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  ns:  that  he  *was  delivered  for  our  of- 
fences, and  was  raised  again  for  our  Jnstiflcation  ;*  and 
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that  In  bis  merits  alone  ire  find  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
peace  wlUi  God. 

'*5.  The  doctrine  of  tiie  Holy  Qbost,  and  the  operations 
of  his  erace :  that  it  is  he  who  works  in  as  the  Isuowledge 
uf  sin, lidUi  in  Jesos,  and  the  witness  that  we  are  children 
of  God. 

^6.  The  doctrine  of  the  fruits  of  faith:  that  faith  mnst 
manifest  itself  as  a  living  and  active  principle,  by  a  will- 
ing ot)edience  to  the  commandments  of  God,  prompted  by 
love  and  gratitude  to  him  who  died  fw  us. 

"Ill  conformity  with  these  ftindamental  articles  of 
faith,  the  ereat  theme  of  our  preaching  is  Jesus  Ghristin 
whom  we  nave  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  the  love  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  regard 
it  as  the  main  calling  of  the  Brethren's  Church  to  pro- 
claim the  Lord's  death,  and  to  point  to  him,  *a8  made  of 
G<m1  nuto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctiflca- 
tion,  and  redemption/** 

An  authorized  manual  of  doctrine  is  bishop  Spangen- 
berg^s  Exposition  of  Christian  Doctrine  at  taught  in  the 
Church  of  the  U.  B,  (Load.  1784);  a  systematic  work  for 
theologians,  although  not  authorized  by  the  synod,  is 
Ecangelische  Glaubmslehre  nach  Schr\fl  und  Erfakrimg 
(Gotha,  1863),  by  Dr.  Plitt,  president  of  the  German 
theological  seminary.  See  also  Zinzendorfs  Theohgie 
(Gotha,  1869-74, 8  vols.),  by  the  same  author. 

YL  Miniatryf  Ritual,  (md  Usages, — ^The  ministry  con- 
sists of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  The  episco- 
pal office  is  not  provincial,  but  represents  the  whole  Umi' 
tas  Fratrunu  Hence  bishops  have  an  official  seat,  not 
merely  in  the  synods  of  the  provinces  in  which  they 
are  stationed,  but  also  in  the  General  Synod;  hence,  too, 
they  can  be  appointed  only  by  this  body,  or  by  the  Uni- 
ty's Elders'  Conference,  although  the  American  Prov- 
ince has  secured  the  right  of  nomination.  From  all 
this  it  is  evident  that  the  Moravian  episcopacy  is  not 
diocesan,  and  that  bishops  are  not  rulers  of  the  Church 
ex  officio^  as  was  the  case  among  the  ancient  Brethren. 
They  are,  however,  almost  invariably  connected  with 
the  government  by  election  to  the  Unity's  Elders' "Con- 
ference, or  to  the  Provincial  Boards.  The  president  of 
the  former  is  always  a  bishop ;  the  presidents  of  the  lat- 
ter are,  as  a  general  thing,  the  same.  The  contrary  is 
the  exception.  In  the  episcopate  is  vested  exclusively 
the  power  of  ordaining ;  it  constitutes,  moreover,  a  body 
of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  to  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  Unitat  Fratrum,  in  all  its  provinces  and  missions, 
and  especially  to  bear  it  on  their  hearts  in  unceasing 
prayer  before  God.  At  present  there  ar«  eleven  bishops 
in  active  service:  four  in  America,  two  in  England, 
and  five  in  Germany.  Of  these,  seven  are  members  of 
the  governing  boanls. 

The  ritual  is  liturgical  in  its  character.  A  litany  is 
used  every  Sunday  morning ;  free  prayer  is  allowed  in 
connection  with  the  litany,  and  at  other  times.  There 
are  prescribed  forms  for  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
confirmation,  ordination,  marriage,  and  the  burial  of  the 
dead ;  special  Offices  of  worship  for  parochial,  boarding, 
and  Sunday  schools;  liturgical  services  for  the  various 
festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  such  as  Advent, 
Christmas,  Epiphany,  etc,  which  are  all  observed ;  and 
a  particular  litany  for  Easter  morning,  prayed  annually 
^  at  sunrise,  and,  wherever  practicable,  amid  the  graves 
of  them  that  sleep.  Certain  days  commemorating  im- 
portant events  in  Moravian  history  are  celebrated,  and 
in  those  churches  in  which  the  division  of  the  mem- 
bership into  "  choirs"  has  been  retained,  which  is  the 
case  not  only  in  the  exclusive  settlements,  each  class 
observes  an  annual  day  of  praise  and  covenanting,  the 
festival  closing  with  the  Holy  Communion.  lA)ve-/easfs 
are  held,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  ^^agapie,"  prepara- 
tory to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  on  other  occasions.  At 
all  liturgical  services  sacred  music  forms  a  prominent 
feature.  Foot-washing  (pedilavium)  was  formerly  prac- 
ticed on  certain  occasions  within  the  limited  circles  of 
some  of  the  **  choirs,"  but  has  been  univcrsaUy  discon- 
tinued since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
statement  in  this  Cgcloptediiu  vol.  iv,  p.  616,  taken  from 
Herzog's  ReaJrEncyki^tddie,  iv,  680,  that  the  Moravians 
»*\M  practice  foot^washing,  is  therefore  incorrect.  At 
ime  the  lot  was  employe<l  in  the  appointment  of 


ministers,  and  in  oonnecticm  with  mamagea.    Its  ass 
in  the  former  case  has  been  g^reatly  restricted,  and  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  each  provincial  board.    In  the 
Amaican  Church  it  is  scarcely  ever  resorted  to,  except 
when  a  minister  receiving  an  appointment  requests  its 
use.    Touching  marriages  by  lot,  th^  were  abdtsbed, 
as  a  rule,  by  the  Genial  Synod  of  1818.    Since  thst 
time  they  have  been  almost  unknown  in  the  Ameikaa 
Province.   This  usage,  which  has  been  so  generally  mis- 
understood and  ridiculed  outside  of  the  Church,  was  a 
legitimate  result  of  its  controlling  influence  in  all  the 
relations  of  its  nkemberS)  and  constituted,  moieover,  s 
wonderful  example  of  the  childlike  faith  of  the  early 
Moravians.    They  gave  themselves  entirely  into  tbie 
hands  of  God.     He  was  to  lead  them  in  all  res|»cts. 
In  view  of  the  loose  ideas  that  prevail  in  our  day  vith 
regard  to  the  marriage  contract,  an  intelligent  mind 
cannot  but  admire  such  a  s^orit.    Tbmt  God  did  not  put 
the  confidence  of  the  Brethren  to  shame  Is  evident  firem 
the  results  of  this  practice.   While  it  coatinoed,  there 
were  fewer  unhappy  marriages  among  thena  than  among 
the  same  number  of  people  in  any  other  denominatioD 
of  Christians.    This  is  a  well-known  fiict,  which  can  be 
established  by  statistics.    Mot  a  single  divoioe  ever  oc- 
curred.    Without  going  into  the  details  of  this  usage, 
we  will  merely  add  that  any  woman  was  at  liberty  to 
reject  an  offer  of  nuuriage  even  when  sanctjoned  by  the 
lot. 

YII.  Schools  and  Missions, — ^The  Moravians  have  4B 
flourishing  boarding-schools :  28  in  the  German  Prov- 
ince, 15  in  the  British,  and  5  in  the  American.  They 
are  intended  for  young  people  not  connected  with  tht 
Church,  and  educate  annually  about  2500  puiMb  of  both 
sexes.  The  schools  in  the  American  Prcrvinoe  are  the 
following :  Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  founded  in  1785  (200  pupils) ;  Nazareth 
Hall,  for  boys,  at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  founded  in  1785  (125  pu- 
pils) ;  Linden  Hall,  at  Litiz,  Pa.,  founded  in  1794  (75  pu- 
pils) ;  Salem  Female  Academy,  at  Salem,  N.  C,  founded 
in  1802  (200  pupils) ;  Hope  Aoidemy,  for  giris,  founded 
in  1866  (75  pupils).  This  province,  moreover,  has  a 
flourishing  theological  seminary,  with  a  *^i*«Mir»^i  de- 
partment, at  Bethlehem.  It  was  founded  in  1807 ;  re- 
organized in  1858.  The  British  theological  seminaiy  is 
located  at  Fulneck,  Yorkshire,  England ;  and  the  Ger- 
man seminary  at  Gaudenfeld,  in  Silesia.  The  Gennaa 
Province  has  a  prosperous  college  at  Nisky,  in  Pnuna. 

The  work  of  foreign  missions  was  begun  in  1782.  oidv 
ten  years  after  the  first  house  had  been  built  at  Hetm- 
hut,  and  when  that  settlement  counted  but  600  inhab- 
itants. Leonhard  Dober  and  David  Nitschmann  were 
the  pioneers,  and  established  the  first  misnon  among 
the  negro  slaves  of  St.  Thomas.  Since  that  time  the 
home  Church  has  sent  out  2847  missionaries,  male  and 
female.  The  following  missions  proved  onsaceessful: 
Lapland  (1784-85) ;  among  the  Samoyedes,  on  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean  (1787-38) ;  Ceylon  (1788-41);  Algieia  (1740V. 
Guinea,  West  Africa  (1737-41,  and  1767-70);  Persia 
(1747-50);  Egypt  (1752-83);  East  Indies  (1759-96): 
among  the  Calmucks  (1768-1828);  Demerara,  South 
America  (1885-40).  At  the  present  time  the  work  cm- 
braces  the  following  fields,  called  **  Mission  Provinces f 
Greenland  (begun  1783);  Labrador  (1771);  Indian 
Country  of  North  America  (1734) ;  St,  Thomas  and  Sl 
John  (1732);  St. Croix  (1732);  Jamaica  (1754);  An- 
tigua (1756);  St.KiU's(l775);  Barb«does(1765):  T»- 
bago  (1790,  renewed  in  1827);  Mosquito  Coast  (1848): 
Surinam  (1735) ;  South  African  Western  Province  (1736, 
renewed  in  1792);  South  African  Eaateni  Province 
(1728) ;  Australia  (1849) ;  Thibet  (1858).  This  exten- 
sive work  is  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  by  the  interest  of  funded  kgacie^ 
by  the  donations  of  missionary  associations,  and  by  soch 
revenue  as  the  missions  themselves  can  raise  thnxigh 
voluntary  gifts  and  the  profits  accruing  from  mercantile 
concerns  and  trades.  The  annual  cost  of  the  foreign 
missions  is  about  $250,000.    On  retiring  fhwo  t^  field 
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in  consequence  of  dcknefls  or  old  age,  missionaries  are 
pensioDed.  Their  widows  also  receive  a  pension,  and 
their  children  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Church. 
Li  other  respects  they  are  satisfied  with  a  bare  support. 
The  converts  are  divided  into  four  classes :  New  PeopiUf 
or  api^cants  for  religious  instruction;  Candidates  for 
Baptism i  Baptized  Adults ;  Communicants,  The  prin- 
dtml  missionary  associations  are  the  following :  The  So' 
ddy  of  the  Utdted  Brethren  for  Propaffodt^  the  Gospel 
among  the  Heathen,  founded  in  1787,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. ; 
The  Wachovia  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  Jbr  Prop- 
offoting  the  Gospd  €tmong  the  Heathen^  founded  in  1828, 
it  Salem,  N.  C ;  The  Brethren's  Society  for  the  Further- 
once  of  the  Gospd  among  the  Heathen,  founded  in  1741, 
in  England,  supporting  the  mission  in  Labrador,  and 
owning  ''The  Harmony,"  a  missionary  ship  annually 
sent  out  to  supply  the  missionaries  with  the  necessaries 
of  life;  The  London  Assodation  in  Aid  of  the  Missions 
of  the  United  Brethren,  founded  in  1817,  and  composed 
chiefly  of  members  not  connected  with  the  Moravian 
Church ;  The  Missionary  Society  of  Zeist,  in  Holland, 
founded  in  1793 ;  and  The  Missionary  Union  <f  North 
SlestFtck,  founded  in  1843. 

In  addition  to  these  foreign  missions,  the  last  Greneral 
Conncil  inau^rated  a  work  in  Bohemia  (1870),  in  the 
midst  of  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Brethren,  which  prom- 
ises to  be  successful.    It  already  numbers  fotir  churehes. 

Independently  of  the  other  provinces,  the  German 
Province  carries  on  its  Diaspora,  Thb  is  a  mission 
which  receives  its  name  from  the  Greek  diaoTropd  in  1 
Pet.  i,  1,  and  which  has  for  its  object  the  evangelization 
of  the  European  state  churches,  without  depriving  them 
of  their  members.  Hence  missionaries  itinerate  through 
Protestant  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  some  other 
parts  of  Kussia,  and  organize  **  societies'^  for  the  purpose 
of  prtyer,  of  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and  of  edifica- 
tion in  general.  The  members  of  such  societies  do  not 
leave  the  communion  of  the  state  churches.  In  the 
event  of  their  disestablishment,  however,  which  seems 
to  be  approaching,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
members  of  such  **  societies**  will  fully  join  the  Mora- 
vian Church,  whose  membership  will  thus  be  increased 
by  thousands.  Indeed  such  a  change  is  now  taking 
place  in  Switzerland,  where,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
new  ecdeaiastical  laws  (1873),  three  independent  Mora- 
vian churches  have  grown  out  of  the  Diaspora. 

VIIL  Statistics. — German  Ptvvince:  churches,  24,  of 
which  15  are  in  Moravian  towns;  ministers,  113;  mem- 
bers, 7621.  Bri^ifAProrinoe;  churches,  40;  ministers, 
55;  members,  5548;  number  in  Sunday-echooLs,  4000. 
American  Province:  churches,  70 i  miuista8,80;  mem- 
bers, 14,737 ;  number  in  Sunday-schools,  6880.  Foreign 
MitsioHs:  mission  provinces,  16;  stations,  92;  out-sta- 
tiont,  8;  preaching-places,  307;  ordained  missionaries 
from  Europe  and  America,  161 :  female  assistants  from 
Europe  and  America,  172;  total  of  laborers  from  Europe 
and  America,  333;  native  ordained  missionaries,  6;  na- 
tive assistants,  11 11;  normal  schools,  7;  day-schools,  210; 
scholars,  16,447;  teachers  (natives),  276;  monitors,  611 ; 
Sunday-schools,  92 ;  scholars,  12,787 ;  teachers,  1035 ;  to- 
tal number  of  converts,  69,822.  Bohemian  Mission:  sta- 
tions, 4 ;  missionaries,  4 ;  members,  150.  Diaspora :  cen- 
tral stations,  61 ;  ordained  missionaries,  83 ;  unordained 
missionary  assistants,  32;  members,  about  100,000.  To- 
tali  in  home  provinces  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum :  ministers, 
248;  members,  27,906.  Totals  in  missions:  laborers, 
1454;  members, 69,473.  Totals  in  Diaspora:  laborers, 
05 ;  members  of  societies,  1 00,000.  The  Unitas  Fratrum 
therefore  has  in  all  1767  laborers  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  Gospel,  numbers  97,378  members,  and  has  besides 
100,000  souls  in  its  Diaspora  societies. 

IX.  Publications  and  Literature, — Periodicals  of  the 
German  Province:  Hermhut  (weekly);  Der  BrUder- 
Bote  (every  alternate  month) ;  Nachrichten  aus  der  BrU- 
derganeme  (monthly);  Journal  de  F Unite  des  Frkres 
(monthly);  Berifften  uit  de  Heiden-Wereld  (monthly); 


MissionMaU  (monthly) ;  BrUdermissionsUatt /Ur  Kin- 
der (monthly).  British  Proyiuce:  The  Messenger 
(monthly) ;  The  Missionary  Reporter  (monthly) ;  Peri- 
odical Aaxmnts  (quarterly).  American  Province:  The 
Moravian  (weekly) ;  Der  BrUderbotschaJier  (weekly) ; 
The  Little  Missionary  (monthly).  South  African  Mis- 
sion Province:  De  Bode  (monthly);  De  Kinder -Vriend 
(monthly).  Besides  these  periodicals,  there  is  an  aimual 
published  by  the  Unity's  Elders'  Conference,  entitled  The 
Text-book,  containing  two  passages  from  the  Bible--one 
from  the  Old,  the  other  from  the  New  Testament — each 
with  a  corresponding  stanza  from  the  Hymn-book,  and 
arranged  for  every  day  in  the  year.  This  annual  has 
appeued  since  1781 ;  it  is  published  in  German,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Swedish,  Esquimau,  and  Negro -English; 
and  thousands  of  copies  are  circulated  every  year  outside 
of  the  Moravian  Church. 

The  denominational  literature  is  very  extensive.  We 
mention  only  the  most  important  works :  Cranz,  A  ncient 
and  Modem  History  of  the  Brethren  (Lond.  1780) ; 
Hohnes,  History  of  the  United  Brethren  (Lond.  1825,  2 
vols.) ;  A  concise  History  of  the  UnHas  Fratrum  (Lond. 
1862) ;  The  Moravian  Manual  (Bethlehem,  Pa.,  2d  ed.), 
giving  a  short  but  complete  acootmt  of  the  Church ;  Bp. 
Croger,  Geschichte  der  Emeuerten  Briiderkirche  (Gna- 
dau,  1852-54,  3  vols.) ;  Schrautenbach,  Zimendorf  und 
die  Brildergemeine  (Gnadan,  1851) ;  Burckhardt,  Zinzen- 
dorf  und  die  BrUdergemeine  (Gotha,  1865) ;  Memorial 
Days  of  the  Renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren  (Lond. 
1822) ;  Results  of  the  General  Synod  o/1869  (Lond.  1870) ; 
Plitt,  Gemeine  Gottes  in  ihrem  Gdst  u,  ihren  Formen 
(Gotha,  1859).  The  principal  works  relating  to  the  for- 
eign missions  are:  Holmes,  Missions  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren (Lond.  1827) ;  Cranz,  Greenland  (Lond.  1767, 2  vols.) ; 
The  Moravians  in  Greenland  (Edinb.  1839) ;  Oldendorp, 
Mission  der  Br  Oder  avfden  Karaibischen  Insebi  (Barby, 
1777);  The  Moldavians  in  Jamaica  (Lond.  1854);  Los- 
kiel,  Hist,  of  Indian  Missions  (Lond.  1794) ;  Heckewelder, 
Hist,  of  the  IncUcm  Mission  (Phila.  1817) ;  Moravian  Mis- 
sions among  the  Indians  (Lond.  1888) ;  Schweinitz,  L\fe 
and  Times  of  David  Zeisberger  (PhUa.  1870).  Works 
not  emanating  from  the  Church  are:  Bost,  Hist,  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren  (Lond.  1848:  an  abridged  translation 
of  Hist,  de  VEglise  des  Frsres  de  Bohkme  et  Moravie, 
Paris,  1844, 2  vols.) ;  Schaaf,  Evangdische  BrUdergemein- 
de  (Leipsic,  1825);  Tholuck,  Vermischte  Schrijten,  i, 
438;  MUller,  Selbstbekenntnisse  merhoUrdiger  Manner, 
voLiii;  ^hroder,Zinzendorf  und  Hermhut  (Nordhausen, 
1857) ;  Bengel,  A  briss  d,  BrUdergemeinde  (1751 ;  reprint- 
ed in  1859 ;  written  against  the  Church) ;  Litiz,  Blicke 
m  d.  Vergangenheit  u,  Gegenwart  d,  B.  K,  (Leipsic,  1846) ; 
Nitzsch,  Kirchengesehi^tliche  Bedeutung  d,  BrUderge- 
meine (Berlin,  1853);  Kurtz,  Text-book  of  Church  His- 
tory (Phila.  1862).  This  last  work  contains  a  chapter 
on  the  Moravians,  dictated  by  the  personal  animosity  of 
the  author  to  their  mission  in  Livonia,  where  he  resides, 
and  full  of  gross  misstatements,  as  is  shown  in  The 
Moravian  Manual,  p.  1 1-14.     (£.  de  S.) 

Moravians.    See  Moravian  Brethren. 

Moroelli,  Stefano  Antonio,  a  celebrated  Ital- 
ian archaeologist,  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  was  bom  at  Chi- 
ari  Jan.  17,  1737;  studied  at  Rome,  then  joined  the 
Jesuits;  was  sent  to  Ragusa,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Rome,  and  was  made  professor  in  the  Roman  College. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1773,  Morcelli  be- 
came librarian  to  cardinal  Alessandro  Albani,  and  while 
thus  employed  wrote  his  De  StUo  Inscriptionum  Latina- 
rum,  libri  iii  (Rome,  1780, 4to).  In  1790  he  was  elected 
provost  of  the  chapter  in  his  native  town,  and  so  inter- 
esting became  this  work  to  him  that  he  refused  the 
proffered  see  of  Ragusa.  He  died  in  1821.  Few  men 
lived  more  unselfishly  than  MoroeUt  He  liberally  be- 
stowed of  his  own  to  the  poor,  and  abounded  in  philan- 
thropic labors.  Among  other  provisions,  he  founded  an 
institution  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  young  girls. 
Besides  the  work  mentioned  above,  he  wrote  Inscripti- 
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ones  CommentarUs  tubjectw  (Rome,  1788, 4to) : — Parergon 
Inscriptionum  Noviasimarum  (Padua,  1818,  4to) : — Ka- 
lendarium  Ecdetia  ComtantinopolitatuB  cum  CommerUci' 
riis  iUuatratum  (Rome,  1785, 2  vols.  4to),  from  an  ancient 
MS.  anterior  to  the  schism  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches.  Morcelli  translated  the  MS.  from 
Greek  into  Latin,  adding  his  own  commentaries,  and 
rendering  it  a  valuable  work  on  CHiurch  history : — Ex' 
pUmaHo  Eccksiastica  Sancti  GregoriL  This  Gregory 
was  one  of  the  earliest  bishops  of  Agrigentum : — Africa 
Christiana  (Brescia,  1816,  8  vols.  4to).  This  is  another 
important  work  on  Church  histiHy,  from  A.D.  197  till 
A.D.  697.  It  may  be  styled  the  Fasti  of  the  Christian 
churches  in  Northern  A^ca.  Morcelli's  works  on  in> 
scriptions  have  been  collected  and  published  together — 
Opera  Epigraphica  (Padua,  1818-25, 5  vols.).  Professor 
Schlassi  has  added  to  them  a  Lexicon  Epigraphicum 
JforcelUanum,  in  Latin  and  Italian.  Morcelli  wrote  also 
a  book  of  epigrams — Electorum  Ubri  U — and  various 
dissertations  on  Roman  antiquities.  See  Baraldi,  No' 
tizia  di  MorceUi  (Mod.  1825) ;  Tipaldo,  Biogr.  degli  Ital 
x,102. 

Mor'deoal  (Heb.  Mordekag^  ''?77tt,  either  from 
the  Persian,  little  man^  see  Gesenius,  Thes,  UA,  p.  818; 
oomp.  Benfey,  MonaUnamen,  p.  201 ;  or  from  Mbrodacu, 
L  q.  worshipper  qf  Mars,  Simon,  Onovu  p.  558 ;  Sept. 
Mapdoxaioc  v.  r.  in  Neh.  Map^oxcoc)»  the  name  of  one 
or  two  men  during  the  Balrirlonian  exile. 

1.  One  of  the  principal  Israelites  who  returned  frt>m 
Babylon  with  Zerubbitbel  (Ezra  ii,  2 ;  Neh.  vii,  7).  B.C. 
536.     He  was  perhaps  identical  with  the  following. 

2.  The  son  of  Jair,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  of 
the  lineage  of  king  Saul  *,  apparently  one  of  the  captives 
transported  to  Babylon  with  Jehoiachin  (Esth.  ii,  5). 
B.C.  598.  He  was  resident  at  Susa,  then  the  metropolis 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  had  under  his  care  his  niece 
Hadassah,  otherwise  £^ther,  at  the  time  when  the  fair- 
est damsels  of  the  land  were  gathered  together,  that 
from  among  them  a  fitting  successor  to  queen  Yashti 
might  be  selected  for  king  Xerxes.  Among  them  was 
Esther,  and  on  her  the  choice  fell;  while,  by  what 
management  we  know  not,  her  relationship  to  Mordecai, 
and  her  Jewish  descent,  remained  unknown  at  the  pal- 
ace. B.C!.  479.  The  uncle  lost  none  of  his  influence 
over  the  niece  by  her  elevation,  although  the  seclusion 
of  the  royal  harem  excluded  him  from  direct  intercourse 
with  her.  He  seems  to  have  held  some  office  about 
the  court,  for  we  find  him  in  daily  attendance  there ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  through  this  employment 
that  he  became  privy  to  a  plot  of  two  of  the  chamber- 
lains against  the  life  of  the  king,  which  through  Esther 
he  made  known  to  the  monarch.  This  great  service 
was,  however,  snflTered  to  pass  without  reward  at  the 
time.  On  the  rise  of  Haman  to  power  at  court,  Mor- 
decai alone,  of  all  the  nobles  and  officers  who  crowded 
the  royal  gates,  refused  to  manifest  the  customary  signs 
of  homage  to  the  royal  favorite.  Some  think  that  this 
refusal  arose  from  religious  scruples,  as  if  such  pros- 
tration {irpoaKvvTjaig)  were  akin  with  idolatry  (see 
Theune's  two  monographs,  Sorau,  1747,  Brieg,  1750). 
It  would  be  too  much  to  attribute  this  to  an  indepen- 
dence of  spirit  which,  however  usual  in  Europe,  is  un- 
known in  Eastern  courts.  Haman  was  an  Amalekite; 
and  Mordecai  brooked  not  to  bow  himself  down  before 
one  of  a  nation  which  from  the  earliest  times  had  been 
the  most  decided  enemies  of  the  Jewish  people.  The 
Orientals  are  tenacious  of  the  outward  marks  of  respect, 
which  they  hold  to  be  due  to  the  position  they  occupy ; 
and  the  erect  mien  of  Mordecai  among  the  bending 
courders  escaped  not  the  keen  eye  of  Haman.  He  no- 
ticed it,  and  brooded  over  it  from  day  to  day :  he  knew 
well  the  class  of  feelings  in  which  it  originated,  and, 
remembering  the  eternal  enmity  vowed  by  the  Israel- 
ites against  his  people,  and  how  often  their  conquering 
sword  had  all  but  swept  his  nation  from  the  face  of  the 

he  vowed  by  one  great  stroke  to  exterminate 


the  Hebrew  nation,  the  fate  of  which  be  beUeved  to  be 
in  his  hands.  The  temptation  was  great,  and  to  hk  iD- 
rcgidated  mind  irresistible.  He  therefore  piocaied  the 
well-kno¥m  and  bloody  decree  from  the  king  for  the 
massacre  of  all  the  Israelites  in  the  empire  in  one  day. 
When  this  decree  became  known  to  Mordecai,  be  not 
only  felt  impelled  to  exert  himself  to  save  his  connrnr- 
men,  as  he  was  himself  the  cause  of  their  meditated  de- 
struction, but  he  found  his  own  safe^  involved,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  royal  niece.  Accordingly  he  covemi 
himself  with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  rent  the  air  with 
his  cries.  This  being  made  known  to  Esther  through 
the  servants  of  the  harem,  who  now  knew  of  their  rda- 
tionship,  she  sent  Hatach,  one  of  the  royal  eunuchs,  to 
demand  the  cause  of  his  grief;  through  that  faithful 
servant  he  made  the  facts  known  to  her,  urged  upon  her 
the  duty  of  delivering  her  people,  and  encouraged  her 
to  risk  the  consequences  of  the  attempt.  She  was  foond 
equal  to  the  occasion.  She  hazarded  her  lile  by  enter- 
ing the  royal  presence  uncalled,  and  having  by  diaereet 
management  procured  a  favorable  opportunity,  accosed 
Haman  to  the  king  of  plotting  to  destroy  her  and  her 
people.  His  doom  was  sealed  on  this  occasioD  l^  the 
means  which  in  his  agitation  he  took  to  avert  it;  and 
when  one  of  the  eunuchs  present  intimated  that  this 
man  had  prepared  a  gallows  fifty  cubits  high  cm  whidi 
to  hang  Mordecai,  the  king  at  once  said,  **  Hang  bin 
thereon."  This  was,  in  fact,  a  great  aggravatioD  of  hb 
offence,  for  the  previous  night  the  king,  being  anaUe  to 
sleep,  had  commanded. the  records  of  his  reign  to  be 
read  to  him ;  and  the  reaHer  had  providentially  turned 
to  the  part  recording  the  conspiracy  which  had  bees 
frustrated  through  MordecaL  The  king  asked  what 
had  been  the  reward  of  this  mighty  service,  and  being 
answered,  **  Nothing,"  he  commanded  that  any  one  who 
happened  to  be  in  attendance  without  should  be  caQed. 
Haman  was  there,  having  come  for  the  veiy  purpose  of 
asking  the  king*s  leave  to  hang  Mordecai  upon  the  gal- 
lows he  had  prepared,  and  was  asked  what  dkonid  be 
done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  delighted  to  boner? 
Thinking  that  the  king  could  ddight  to  honor  no  one 
but  himself,  he  named  the  highest  and  most  public  ban- 
ors  he  could  conceive,  and  received  frt>m  the  mooardi 
the  astounding  answer,  **  Make  haste,  and  do  even  so  to 
Mordecai  that  sitteth  in  the  king's  gateT  Then  was 
Haman  constrained,  without  a  word,  and  with  seemmg 
cheerfulness,  to  repair  to  the  man  whMn  he  hated  be- 
yond all  the  world,  to  invest  him  with  the  royal  robes, 
and  to  conduct  him  in  magnificent  cavalcade  through 
the  city,  proclaiming,  '^Thns  shall  it  be  done  to  the 
man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honor."  Afrer  this 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  sense  of  poetical  jaMke  de- 
cided the  perhaps  till  then  doubtful  course  of  the  king, 
when  he  heard  of  the  gallows  which  Haman  had  pie- 
pared  for  the  man  by  whom  his  own  life  had  been  pee- 
served  (Esth.  iii-viii).  B.C.  474.  See  Haman.  Mor- 
decai was  invested  with  power  greater  than  that  whkh 
Haman  had  lost,  and  the  first  use  he  made  of  it  was, » 
far  as  possible,  to  neutralize  or  counteract  the  decree 
obtained  by  Haman.  It  could  not  be  recalled,  as  the 
kings  of  Persia  had  no  power  to  rescind  a  decree  once 
issued ;  but,  as  the  altered  wish  of  the  court  was  known, 
and  as  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  stand  on  their  de- 
fence, they  were  preserved  from  the  intended  desCrnc- 
tion,  although  much  blood  was,  on  the  appointed  d^r, 
shed  even  in  the  royal  city.  The  Feast  of  Pnrim  was 
instituted  in  memory  of  this  deliverance,  and  is  cele- 
brated to  this  day  (Esth.  ix,  x).— Kitto.  See  Pctsim. 
He  was  probably  the  author  of  the  book  of  Esther, 
which  contains  the  narrative.  Hb  name  is  freely  in- 
troduced into  the  apocryphal  additions  to  that  book,  to 
which,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pay  attention.  See 
Esther,  Book  op.  There  are  some  questions  connect- 
ed with  Mordecai  that  demand  further  consideration. 

1.  His  date.  This  is  pointed  out  with  great  particu- 
larity by  the  writer  himself,  not  only  by  the  yean  of 
the  king*s  rcigu,  but  by  his  own  genealogy  in  Esth.  ii, 
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S,  6.  Mort  interprettt^  indeed,  have  understood  this 
passage  ts  stating  that  Mordecai  himself  was  taken 
oqptive  with  Jehoiachin.  But  that  any  one  who  had 
b^  taken  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign  should  be  vizier  after  the  twelfth  year 
of  any  Persian  king  among  the  successors  of  Cyrus  is 
Dot  very  easy  to  believe.  Besides,  too,  the  difficulty  of 
sapposiog  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  life  to  be  sns^ 
pended  in  the  case  of  any  person  mentioned  in  Script^ 
are,  when  the  sacred  hbtory  gives  no  such  intimation, 
there  b  a  peculiar  defiance  of  probability  in  the  suppo- 
Bition  that  the  cousin-german  of  the  youthful  Esther, 
her  father's  brother's  son,  should  be  of  an  age  ranging 
from  90  to  170  years  at  the  time  that  she  was  chosen 
to  be  queen  on  account  of  her  youth  and  beauty.  But 
not  only  is  this  interpretation  of  Esth.  ii,  6,  6  excluded 
by  chronology,  but  the  rules  of  grammatical  propriety 
eqaaOy  point  out,  not  Mordecai,  but  Kish,  as  being  the 
penon  who  was  taken  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
the  time  when  Jehoiachin  was  carried  away.  Because, 
if  it  had  been  intended  to  speak  of  Mordecai  as  led  cap- 
tire,  the  ambiguity  would  easily  have  been  avoided  by 
either  placing  the  clause  *^f^T!  ^^^  ^^t  immediately 
after  H^^Zil  "f^VI^a,  and  then  adding  his  name  and 

genealogy,  13  11319^,  or  else  by  writing  M!|!i1  instead  of 
*^CS<  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  6.    Again,  as  the  sen- 
tence stands,  the  distribution  of  the  copulative  1  dis- 
tinctly  connects  the  sentence  "{Q^  "^f^*^!  in  ver.  7  with 
rrn  in  ver.  5,  showing  that  three  things  are  predicated 
of  Mordecai :  (1)  that  he  iived  in  Shushan ;  (2)  that 
his  name  was  Mordecai,  son  of  Jair,  son  of  Shimei,  son 
of  Kish  the  Benjamite,  who  was  taken  captive  with  Je- 
hoiachin; (3)  that  he  brought  up  Esther.     This  gene- 
alogy does,  then,  fix  with  great  certainty  the  age  of 
MordecaL    He  was  great-grandson  of  a  contemporary 
of  Jehoiachin.    Now  four  generations  cover  120  years — 
and  120  years  from  B.C.  598  brings  us  to  B.C.  479,  i.  e. 
to  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes;  thus  confirm- 
ing with  singular  force  the  arguments  which  led  to  the 
condosion  that  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes.    See  Aiiasuerus. 
This  carrying  back  of  the  genealogy  of  a  captive  to  the 
time  of  the  captivity  has  an  obvious  propriety,  as  con- 
necting the  captives  with  the  family  record  preserved 
in  the  public  genealogies  before  the  captivity,  just  as 
an  American  would  be  likely  to  carry  up  his  pedigree 
to  the  ancestor  who  emigratied  from  England  (see  Ber- 
theau,  £xeff»  Handb.  ad  loc).     Furthermore,  it  would 
seem  entirely  possible  (though  it  cannot  be  certainly 
proved)  that  the  Mordecai  mentioned  in  the  duplicate 
passage,  Ezra  ii,  2;  Neh.  vii,  7,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  captives  who  returned  from  time  to  time  from  Bab- 
ylon to  Ju'Uea  [see  Ezra],  was  the  same  as  Mordecai 
of  the  book  of  Esther.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  on  the 
death  of  Xerxea,  or  possibly  during  his  lifetime,  he  may 
hare  obtained  leave  to  lead  back  such  Jews  as  were 
willing  to  accompany  him,  and  that  he  did  so.     His 
age  need  not  have  exceeded  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  his 
character  points  him  out  as  likely  to  lead  his  country- 
men back  from  exile  if  he  had  the  opportunity.     The 
name  Mordecai  not  occurring  elsewhere  makes  this 
supposition  the  more  probable.     We  may  add  that  in  a 
passage  of  Josephus  (Ant,  xi,  4,  9),  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  troubles  excited  by  the  Samaritans  against  the 
Jews  about  that  time,  as  they  were  rebuilding  the 
ToDple,  the  names  of  Ananias  and  Mordecai  (Map^o- 
Xatoc)  are  given  along  with  that  of  Zerubbabel  as  am- 
bassadors from  the  Jews  to  king  Darius. 

2.  As  regards  Mordecai's  place  in  profane  history,  the 
Awnestic  annals  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  are  so  scanty 
that  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  no  mention  of  this 
Jew.  But  there  is  a  person  named  by  Ctesias,  who 
probably  saw  the  very  chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Hedia  and  Persia  referred  to  in  Esth.  x,  2,  and  whose 
name  and  character  present  some  points  of  resemblance 
with  Mordecai,  viz.  Matacas  or  NcUaoaa  (na  the  nume 


is  variously  written),  described  by  him  as  Xerxes's 
chief  favorite,  and  the  most  powerful  of  them  all.    His 
brief  notice  of  him  in  these  words,  iifiiappiviav  di  fu^t- 
(rrov  ^Bvvaro  'SaraKaq,  is  in  exact  agreement  with  the 
description  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ix,  4 ;  x,  2, 8).     He  fur- 
ther relates  of  him  that  when  Xerxes,  after  his  rettum 
from  Greece,  had  commissioned  Megabyzus  to  go  and 
plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  (perhaps,  rath- 
er, the  temple  of  Apollo  Didymnus,  near  Miletus,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Xerxes  after  his  return,  Strabo,  xiv, 
cap.  1,  §  5),  upon  his  refusal,  he  seiit  Matacas  the  eu- 
nuch to  insult  the  god  and  to  plunder  his  property; 
which  Matacas  did,  and  returned  to  Xerxes.    It  is  ob- 
vious how  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  a  Jew,  such  as 
Mordecai  was,  woidd  be  a  commission  to  desecrate  and 
spoil  a  heathen  temple.    There  is  also  much  probability 
in  the  selection  of  a  Jew  to  be  his  prime  minister  by  a 
monarch  of  such  decided  iconoclastic  propensities  as 
Xerxes  is  known  to  have  had  (Prideaux,  Connect,  i, 
231-233).    Xerxes  would  doubtless  see  much  analogy 
between  the  Magian  tenets  of  which  he  was  so  zeid- 
ous  a  patron  and  those  of  the  Jews'  religion;  just  as 
Pliny  actually  reckons  Moses  (whom  he  couples  with 
Jaimes)  among  the  leaders  of  the  Magian  sect,  in  the 
very  same  passage  in  which  he  relates  that  Osthanes 
the  Magian  author  and  heresiarch  accompanied  Xerxes 
in  his  Greek  expedition,  and  widely  diffused  the  Ma- 
gian doctrines  (Ub.  xxx,  cap.  1,  §  2);  and  in  §  4  he 
seems  to  identify  Christianity  also  with  Magic.    From 
the  context  it  appears  highly  probable  that  this  no- 
tice of  Moses  and  of  Jannes  may  be  derived  from  the 
work  of  Osthanes,  and,  if  so,  the  probable  intercourse 
of  Osthanes  with  Mordecai  would  readily  account  for 
his  mention  of  them.     The  point,  however,  here  in- 
sisted upon  is  that  the  known  hatred  of  Xerxes  to  idol- 
worship  makes  his  selection  of  a  Jew  for  his  prime  min- 
ister very  probable,  and  that  there  are  strong  points  of 
resembliuice  in  what  is  thus  related  of  Matacas  and 
what  we  know  from  Scripture  of  Mordecai.    Again, 
that  Mordecai  was,  what  Matacas  is  related  to  have 
been,  a  eunuch,  seems  not  improbable  from  his  having 
neither  wife  nor  child,  from  his  bringing  up  his  cousin 
Esther  in  his  own  house  (to  account  for  this,  the  Tar- 
gum  says  that  he  was  seventy-five  years  old),  from  his 
situation  in  the  king's  gate,  from  his  access  to  the  court 
of  the  women,  and  from  his  being  raised  to  the  highest 
post  of  power  by  the  king,  which  we  know  from  Persian 
history  was  so  often  the  case  with  the  king's  eunuchs. 
With  these  points  of  agreement  between  them,  there  is 
sufilcient  resemblance  in  their  names  to  add  additional 
probability  to  the  supposition  of  their  identity.    The 
most  plausible  etymology  usually  given  for  the  name 
Mordecai  is  that  favored  by  Gesenius,  who  connects  it 
with  Merodach  the  Babylonian  idol  (called  Mardok  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions),  and  which  appears  in  the 
names  Mesessi-Mordacus,  Sisi-Mordachus,  in  nearly  the 
same  form  as  in  the  Greek,  MapioxaXo^,     But  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  idol 
should  have  been  given  to  him  under  the  Persian  dy- 
nasty (Rawlinson  [//erod  i,  270]  points  out  Layard's 
condusion  [^Nin,  ii,  441],  that  the  Persians  adopted  gen- 
erally the  Assyrian  religion  as  ^  quite  a  mistake"),  and 
it  is  equally  improbable  that  Mordecai  should  have 
been  taken  into  the  king's  service  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Persian  dynasty.     If,  then,  we  suppose  the 
original  form  of  the  name  to  have  been  Matacai,  it 
would  easily  in  the  Chaldee  orthography  become  Mor- 
decai, Just  as  KD'^a  is  for  KtDS,  D*^aiti  for  :92i:9, 
pd«*1^  for  pua"?,  etc.     In  the  Targum  of  Esther  he 
is  said  to  be  called  Mordecai  because  he  was  like  i^"^*^^^ 
X;s^,  "to  pure  myrrh." 

3.  As  regards  his  place  in  rdbbinuxU  estimation,  Mor- 
decai, as  is  natural,  stands  very  high.  The  interpola- 
tions in  the  Greek  book  of  Esther  are  one  indication  of 
his  popularity  with  his  countrymen.  The  Targum  (of 
late  date)  shows  that  this  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
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iihed  with  tb«  UpM  of  oenturiea.  There  Shimra  in 
Mordec^'a  genealogy  is  idealified  with  Shimei  the  son 
of  Gen,  who  Mined  Dftvid,  wit)  it  U  uid  IhU  the  na- 
■on  why  Divid  would  Dot  permit  him  to  he  put  to  detih 
then  wai  thit  it  wm  rtvtoled  to  him  that  Moidecu 
•nd  Either  (bmdd  dcacend  from  him ;  but  that  in  hia 
old  age,  when  thia  reason  no  longer  applied,  he  wu 
alain.  It  is  abo  taid  of  Uordecai  that  he  knew  Ihe  ta>- 
aig  loRgai^it,  L  •■  the  language*  uf  all  the  naliona 


I  aud  Either.    (Tbe 


It  the  I 


II  dlffeni 


«■) 


no  claim,  tt  Flasdin  remarks,  to  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
for  the  dome  and  the  fceueril  style  of  architecture  corre- 
spond with  those  commonly  found  in  Mussulman  sepul- 
chres in  Persia.  Although  tbe  tombnow  standing  is  more 
aitcient  than  that  of  Ezra,  it  is  on  essentially  the  same 
plan,  both  in  iu  exterior  and  interior  appearance,  with 
tnch  dilhrences  as  proceeded  from  the  difference  of  sit- 
tiatioii,  one  beiufc  in  the  midst  or  ■  town,  aud  the  other 
on  the  borders  of  tbe  4esert.  The  hell-shaped  dome  is 
alio  in  an  older  taate  tiuui  that  which  the  other  tomb 
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The  stork's  neat  by  which  it  is  sunnumttd 

frequently  appean  upou  the  highest  pointa  of  pabSc 

buildingi  in  that  country.    The  tomb  atands  on  gmmd 

twhat  more  elevated  than  any  in  the  immt^att 

ndghboHiood,  and  is  iu  rather  a  decayed  conditkEL    It 

cupiea  a  small  space  iu  the  midst  of  ruina,  in  the 

lanei  appropriated  to  Jewish  familiea.     Tbe  oitnoce 

the  building  is  by  a  stone  door  of  small  din>eniiiv^ 

e  key  of  which  is  always  kept  by  the  chief  raUi. 

This  door  oKiducts  to  tbe  antechamber,  which  i*  vialli 

contains  the  graves  of  sevoal  raUnes.    A  snuod 

t,  of  still  more  confined  dimennons  than  the  first. 

Is  to  tbe  tomb-chamher,  which  is  larger  than  the 

■r  apartment.     Id  the  midit  of  thia  stand  the  two 

■arcophsgi  of  Uordecai  and  Esther,  of  dark  and  hud 

wood,  lilie  that  of  Ezra.    They  are  cenotaphs,  sumding 

beoide  eacb  other,  distinguished  only  by  the  one  (Ha- 

decai's)  being  a  little  lar)(er  than  the  other.     Th^  an 

richly  carred,  and  have  a  Hebrew  inscription  alcfitc  the 

upper  ledge,  taken  from  Estb.  ii,  6,  and  z,  3.    Tbe  wood 

in  good  preservation,  though  evidently  very  okL 

The  pment  building  is  said  to  occupy  the  nte  of  ooe 

re  magnificent,  which  was  detlniyeil  by  Timai  Stf, 

ID  afler  which  thia  humble  building  waa  erpcted  ia 

place,  at  tbe  expense  of  certain  devout  Jews;  and  it 

is  added  that  it  was  fully  repaired  about  160  years  since 

correct,  seme  of  the  inscriplions  which  now  appear  most, 
as  the  resident  Jews  state,  liave  belonged  to  tbe  pnod- 
ig,  which,  however,  could  not  have  l«eo  tta 
original  mausoleum,  since  one  of  these  inscriptioos  de- 
scribes it  as  having  been  finished  posterior  to  tbe  Chrii- 
tian  ETB  (see  R.  K.  Poner'a  TrateU  n  Ptrtia,  ii,  107;. 
SeeAcnMKTHA. 

Mordeoai  beh-Hillel,  of  Austria,  a  pupal  a  Ihe 
bmouB  Udr  of  KotheDbuTg  (q.  v.),  son-in-law  of  K. 
Jechiel  of  Paris,  and  brother-in-law  of  R.  Jacob  of  Cm- 
beil,  flourished  towards  tbe  end  of  the  IStk  centHtv, 
and  was  martyred  in  1310  at  Nuremberg.  He  is  ibe 
author  of  the  hook  '■Sl'^13,  Mordteai,  also  called  ~t3 
■5^^^n,  the  Book  ofMordfcai ;  a  titatise  on  tbe  kgil 
code  (nisbnn  ^|Q),  embodying  all  the  lava  of  tbe 
Talmnd,  which  was  compiled,  lerised,  eoncctcd,  annch 
taled,  and  supplemented  by  Isaac  AlTaai  (q.  v.).  Tbe 
Sfphrr  Mordeeai  has  been  printed  with  the  ^iTiyln-  Ba- 
HataelMh  (Constantinople,  1609;  Venice,  1&31-K;  ^ 
bionetU,l6M,etc).     It  has  also  been  pablished  Mfa- 

ralelv  {Venice,  1668;  Crmcow,  1598,  etc.) Fnrat,  BV. 

Jud.  ii,  8!4  sq. ;  De  Rossi,  IHtitmaHo  (Genn.  lianaL).p. 
2S4 ;  Sleinschneider,  Calalogmt  Hbr.  Hibr.  n  BOHaUirta 
Bodiaana,  1669,  etc ;  Bamage,  llin.  A*  Juifm  (TaykKi 
transL),  p.  686;  Ginsbnrg,  in  Jacob  ben-ChajiB  ito- 
Adonijah's  IntToAielicm  to  Iht  RablAac  BtUi  (LcsnL 
1867),  p.  76  eq. ;  Cassel,  Ltilfade*  ftr  jid.  Gtaek.  a.  Li- 
ttratur  (Berlin,  1872),  p.  87;  GrKIa,  ChdL  d.  J»ia 
(Berlin,  187S),  vii,  HA  sq.;  Zuni,  Lilem/nrgftriidUfkr 
rynagngakn  Potrii  (Berlin,  1866),  p.  364 :  /Kr ." 
da  KaladerjoliTa  (Berlin,  1873),  p.  M.     (B.  P.) 

MordvliiB  is  the  name  of  a  people  inhabiting  EcK- 
em  Russia.  They  form  a  subdivision  of  the  Baldric 
or  Volgaic  family  of  the  Finnic  branch  of  the  SunnisD. 
Uralo-Altaic,  or  Ktnngolian  races,  and  are  related  to  ikt 
Tcberemisses  and  Tchuvashes,  Their  number  hat  beeo 
estirnated  at  40a.lXX),  and  their  territory  Iks  principollr 
between  the  rivers  Oka  and  Volga,  in  the  Russian  gov- 
ernments of  Nishni  NovRorod,  Tambov,  Pensa.  Sim- 
brisk,  and  Saratov,  extending  also  into  Samara  and  Ai- 
trachan.  Dialeclically  they  may  be  subdivided  into 
Uokihas,  chiefly  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  Ihe  Sun  ind 
Muhiha,  and  Ersas,  occupying  the  shores  of  tbe  Uka. 

Mora,  Alazander,  a  very  noted  preacher  of  tbe 
French  Proleatanls,  who  flourished  iu  the  I7ih  coitBiT 
in  France  and  SwilieHand,  waa  botn  at  Caalrea,  I^a- 
'  gnedoc,  SepL  iS,  1616,  of  Scottish  [wicnt*.  He  ncdnd 
hia  preparatory  tiaining  under  bia  father  at  CaMtts, 
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and  went  fh>ni  home  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  study  di- 
vinity at  Geneva.     But  it  so  happened  that  the  chair 
uf  Greek  waa  vacant  at  this  time,  and  thouj^h  so  young 
a  man  and  a  stranger,  More  was  chosen  to  fill  it.     He 
promptly  accepted  the  proffered  honor,  and  three  years 
later  had  the  pleasure  of  being  promoted  to  a  profecs- 
urship  in  divinity,  he  having  improved  his  time  in  the 
study  of  that  department.     Hb  rapid  advance  made 
him  many  enemies,  and  he  was  accused  of  heresy.    But, 
notwithstanding  much  and  able  opposition.  More  ad- 
vanced, and  in  1645  was  made  rector  of  the  high  school 
with  which  he  was  connected.     He  was,  however,  des- 
tined soon  to  decline,  for  he  was  very  arrogant  and 
proud,  and  some  even  dared  to  assert  that  he  was  im- 
moral.    He  was  wise  enough  to  perceive  the  near  ap- 
proach of  his  fall,  and  he  therefore  decided  to  quit  Gre- 
iieva.     In  1649  be  secured  the  divinity  professorship 
and  pastoral  office  at  Middleburg,  in  Zealand,  and  there 
also  he  won  a  reputation  for  his  learning  and  ability, 
which  opened  to  him  in  1652  the  university  at  Am- 
sterdam.    He  had  been  proffered  before  a  position  in 
that  noble  high  school,  but  had  refused  it ;  now  he  ac- 
cepted, and  removed  thither.     In  1654  he^vacated  his 
chair,  and  went  on  a  Wsit  to  Italy,  and  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  men  of  note  and  of  rank  in  that 
coantry.     He  enjoyed  a  personal  intercourse  with  the 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  was  a  favorite  at  Venice.     Re- 
turning to  his  charge,  he  encountered  decided  oppo- 
sition, many  of  his  congregation  doubting  his  sincer- 
ity, and  declaiming  against  the  unholiness  of  his  life. 
Charges  were  brought  against  him,  and  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  SyiuMl  of  Torgau.     He  quitted  his  par- 
ish, and  accepted  a  call  from  a  Church  in  Paris,  and 
Chough  there  was  great  variety  of  opinion  as  to  his 
trustworthiness,  he  was  confirmed  in  the  position.     He 
had  not,  however,  occupied  it  long  before  he  was  openly 
attacked.     Though  his  manner  of  preaching  procured 
him  applause  from  a  crowd  of  hearers,  his  character  was 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  ambiguous,  and  he  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  reputation  attacked  by  per- 
aoan  of  merit,  who  accused  him  anew  to  the  synod.    He 
escaped  further  condemnation  by  quitting  France  in 
December,  1661.    He  returned  again  in  the  summer  fol- 
lowing, and,  finding  that  the  opposition  had  not  sub- 
aided,  he  sickened  at  heart,  as  it  is  generally  believed, 
declined  rapidly  in  health,  and  died  at  Paris  in  Septem- 
ber, 1670.     By  the  confession  of  his  friends,  be  was 
proud,  vindictive,  imperious,  satirical,  contemptuous; 
uot  to  say  that  his  character  was  not  quite  unblemished 
iu  point  of  chastity,  although  there  is  no  occasion  to 
l>elieve  all  that  Milton  has  said  of  him.     Milton  had 
had  a  quarrel  with  More,  and  this  may  have  provoked 
much  that  was  far  from  the  truth,  though  the  great 
KngUsh  bard  was  not  given  to  falsifying.     The  trouble 
bad  been  produced  by  a  publication  of  More  in  1652, 
addressed  under  the  printer's  name  to  the  king  of  Great 
Uritaiu,  entitled  Ref/ii  sanguims  clamor  ad  ccelum  ad' 
rersiu  pwrieidas  A  nglictinoe.     It  is  a  very  violent  in- 
vective against  the  Parliament  party;  and  Milton,  in 
particular,  is  extremely  abused  in  it.     He  is  no  better 
ujed  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  than  in  the  book  itself. 
]^IiUun  therefore  wrote  a  reply,  in  which  he  considered 
>Iore  as  the  author  as  well  as  the  editor  of  the  book. 
He  is  treated  upon  the  footing  of  a  dog,  or  rather  of  a 
goat;  for  he  is  accused  of  a  thousand  lewd  tricks,  par- 
ticularly of  several  acts  of  debauchery.     He  was  also 
charged  with  having  been  convicted  of  heresies  at  Ge- 
neva, and  of  having  shamefully  abjured  them  \rith  his 
lips,  though  not  ii.'ith  his  heart.     Milton  accused  him 
of  having  for  many  months  been  deprived  of  his  salary 
at  Geneva,  and  suspended  from  his  offices  as  a  profess- 
or and  a  minister  on  account  of  a  process  of  adulters* 
which  bad  been  entered  against  him;  and  for  which, 
•lys  he,  he  would  have  been  condemned,  if  he  had  not 
avoided  the  decisive  sentence  by  declaring  that  he 
would  leave  the  place.    But,  whatever  Milton's  opinion, 
tba  pious  Huetiua  £ivored  More,  and  wrote  in  his  be- 
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half.  He  even  praised  him  in  song  (Pom/zf.  p.  80  and 
77,  ed.  1700).  More  published  some  works :  there  is  a 
treatise  of  hui,  De  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio  (Geneva,  1644, 
4to :  Middleburg,  1652) ;  and  another,  Dt  Scriptura  Sa- 
n'a,  nee  de  causa  Dei  (Middleburg,  1653,  4to) : — A 
Comment  on  the  fj&d  Chapter  oj" Isaiah: — Nota  ad  loca 
quadam  Nori  Fcsderis  (Lond.  1661,  8vo) : — a  reply  to 
Milton,  with  the  title  of  A  lexandri  Moti  Jides  publica 
(La  Haye,  1654, 12mo) : — some  Orations  and  Poems  in 
Latin.  See  Senebier,  I/ist,  Utter,  de  Geneve ;  Haag,  La 
France  Protestanie^  vii,  548  sq. ;  Bayle,  Hist,  Did,  a.  v. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

More,  Hannah,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  female 
ornaments  of  Christian  literature,  was  bom  at  the  village 
of  Stapleton,  in  Gloucestershire,  Feb.  2,  1745,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  a  deigj'man  of  the  Church  of  England, 
a  man  eminent  for  his  classical  attainments,  and  at  that 
time  employed  as  a  village  schoolmaster  in  charge  of  a 
charity  school  Some  time  after  the  birth  of  his  daugh- 
ter Hannah  he  removed  to  Bristol,  where  he  kept  a  pri- 
vate school.  There  were  other  daughters,  and  the  fam- 
ily soon  began  to  be  taken  notice  of  as  one  in  which 
there  was  a  display  of  talent  that  was  unusual ;  so  that 
some  exertions  were  made  by  persons  to  whom  they 
were  known,  and  the  sisters  became  early  in  life  estab- 
lished in  a  school  for  the  education  of  girls,  which  con- 
tinued for  many  years  the  most  flourishing  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  west  of  England.  Hannah  was 
from  the  b^inning  the  most  remarkable  of  the  group. 
She  wrote  verse  at  a  very  early  age,  and  though  these 
compositions  were  highly  thought  of  in  the  family  cir- 
cle, they  were  never  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  precincts 
of  their  own  house.  And  yet,  in  ways  and  by  circum- 
stances almost  unnoticed,  the  fame  of  her  literary  talent 
was  widely  spread,  and  in  1778  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  publish  a  pastoral  drama,  which  was  entitled  The 
Search  after  Happiness,  It  was  brought  out  under  the 
direction  of  her  pastor.  Dr.  Stouehouse,  a  learned  cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  England.  He  it  was  also  who 
introduced  Hannah  to  the  great  literati.  In  1774  she 
published  a  regular  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Regulns, 
and  two  tales  in  verse ;  and  her  turn  being  then  thought 
by  her  friends  to  incline  to  the  drama,  means  were  taken 
to  obtain  an  introduction  for  her  to  Garrick,  by  whom 
she  was  very  kindly  received.  He,  in  turn,  introduced 
her  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
other  persons,  who  at  that  time  formed  what  was  con- 
sidered the  best  literary  society  of  London.  Her  man- 
ners and  conversation  confirmed  the  good  impression 
elicited  by  her  talentu,  and  the  position  in  society  orig- 
inally conceded  as  a  favor  was  soon  acknowledged  as  a 
well-established  right.  During  this  period  of  her  life 
she  produced  two  tragedies,  Percy  (1777)  and  The  Fatal 
Falsehood  (1779),  and  other  poems.  These  attempts  at 
dramatic  composition,  and  the  consequent  connection 
with  the  stage,  seem  to  indicate  that  she  was  then,  in 
a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  a  stranger  to  evan- 
gelical views  of  Christian  duty.  But  the  death  of  Da- 
vid Garrick  (1779),  to  whom  she  had  become  very  much 
attached,  produced  a  great  change  in  her  character. 
Educated  as  she  had  been  with  a  deep  impression  of  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  life  which  she  now 
led  began  to  appear  to  her  as  unbefitting  a  creature 
with  the  glorious  prospccta  which  Christianity  opens  to 
man.  She  therefore  determined  on  forsaking  the  dra- 
ma and  retiring  from  the  gay  circles  of  fashion  and  of 
literature,  and  even  quitted  London  in  order  the  better 
to  devote  herself  to  the  life  befitting,  as  she  thought,  a 
child  of  Grod  and  an  heir  of  imniortality.  She  estab- 
lished her  residence  at  a  little  rural  retreat  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Bristol,  named  Cowslip  Green,  where  she  en- 
joyed a  freshness  of  feeling  and  a  sweet  mental  tran- 
quillity to  which  she  had  previously  been  a  stranger. 
In  her  transitive  state  she  had  produced  her  Sacred 
Dramas  (1782),  a  publication  mora  favorably  received 
I  perhaps  than  her  former  works.  But  she  finally  re- 
solved to  devote  herself  to  a  treatment  of  subjects 
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■nrer  of  gnod  imuIu,  and  to  write  with  UKful  prep- 
■ntioii.  She  felt  obliged  lo  confe«,  lo  quote  her  own 
words  from  the  Preface  of  ihe  third  volume  of  her 
worlui,tb«t  she  did  not  "  oonmiler  the  auge  in  its  pres- 
ent stsic  SB  becoming  the  appeinnce  oi  countenuice  of 
■  Christian ;  on  vbicb  account  she  thought  prc^r  lo 
renounce  bef  dramatic  productions  in  any  other  light 
than  afl  mere  poems."  Having  became  aennble  of  the 
follies  of  the  world  and  the  reigning  defects  of  modeTi] 
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vationa  and  experience  ia  the  form  of  earnest  and  sol- 
emn admonitions  agsinst  them.  The  first  in  this  series 
of  contemplated  works  was  of  a  didaciic  nature,  and 
was  entitled  EiMugt  lo  Young  Laditt,  This  was  altnosi 
immediately  followed  by  Tkmghli  m  the  Mamtrri  of 
the  Great,  a  little  volume  which  was  issued  in  1788  anoiv- 
ymously,  and  the  object  of  which  was  (o  expose,  in  mv 
der  to  amend,  the  low  monlity  —  the  loose  and  licen- 
tiotis  principles — of  fashionable  society.  Having  ex- 
cited 1  coouderslile  degree  of  interest  and  curiouty,  the 
work  was  attributed  to  the  pen  of  more  than  one  person 
of  official  dignity  in  Iho  Church  as  well  as  the  Slate. 
But  the  real  author  was  ere  long  diMoreied,  and  the 
eclat  which  the  discovery  gave  to  her  name  encouraged 
ber  to  persevere  in  the  course  of  moral  instruction 
■he  had  contemplated.  Almost  every  saccesuve  year 
brought  out  some  new  proiluciiun  from  her  pen;  and 
such  was  the  power  as  well  as  the  charms  of  her  elo- 
quent com|)osition  tliat  her  works  were  universally  ap- 
plauded, and  by  none  more  than  by  the  very  classes  whose 
bulls  many  of  tbem  were  designed  lo  expose  and  cen- 
sure. Thus,  immediately  alter  the  laal-mentiooed  popu- 
lar work,  appeared  A  n  Jittmale  of  tke  RcUgion  of  Iht 
FaihionabU  \Vo<td  (1791),  and  this  enjoyed  as  great 
a  measure  of  success  as  its  predecessor.  To  connteract 
tbe  principles  of  the  French  Bevolution,  which  had  un- 
settled every  European  nation,  and  introduced  a  wild 
and  turbulent  spirit  among  some  clanos  even  of  Great 
Britain,  she  conferred  an  incalculable  tieneflc  on  her 
connlry  by  publishiug,  first,  Viiiage  Polilia,  by  Will 
Cbipp,  and  next  a  periodical  work,  "The  Cheap  Be- 
posilorr  Tracts" — a  series  of  admirable  tales  of  a  moral 
and  religious  nature  for  the  common  people,  one  of 
]>rbich  is  the  well-known  Shrpkrrd  o/Salubuiy  Plovt. 
The  influence  which  both  these  publications  had  over 
tbe  popular  mind  is  almost  beyond  conception.  They 
were  circulated  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  were  moiv  than  anything 
else  instrumental  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  order  and 
of  true  religion  against  the  torrent  of  inHdel  philosophy 
wbich  had  set  in  BO  strongly  from  France.  The  next 
work  which  came  ftom  her  pen  was  entitled  Strietuta 
<»  lie  Modern  Syitan  of  Female  fAicctftoa  (1799). 
ceptiors  were  taken  by  some  lo  the  "high  Calvinistic 
principles"  of  this  work ;  but  it  amounted  to  little  after 

position  SOOT  died  out.  Testimony  was  borne  to  its 
merits  by  bishop  Porteus,  in  that  he  recommended  tbe 
authoress  as  a  competent  person  to  superintend  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  princess  Charlotte;  and  although 
an  absurd  etiquette,  it  seems,  prevented  that  responu- 
Ue  ofiice  being  held  by  any  lady  beneath  the  ranks  of 
the  arisiocrac)',  she  showed  her  fitness  for  the  task  by 
the  publication  of  HMi  toicardi  Fommg  iMe  Ckamaer 
of  a  Young  Prvtcea  (1806).  AfUr  the  lapse  of  some 
years  she  published  Cahbt  w  Siarcli  of  a  Wife,  one  of 
the  best  of  novels  in  respect  tn  principle  and  moral  ten- 
dency; and  this  was  followed  bv PraOical  Pitlg(lBl\), 
Chrielian  Moratt  (1812),  The  Spirit  of  Pmyrr  (1818), 
An  Eaay  on  the  Character  and  Wriluigi  of  SI.  Paul 
(1815),  and  Modrm  Shelehet  <1819).  But  though  these 
literary  labors  demanded  much  of  her  time,  she  yet 
found  a  portion  for  philanthropic  Utmr;  and  having 
built  a  pleasant  home  and  received  ber  sisters  there, 
■he  devoted  herself  with  them  to  the  people  of  her 
vicinity,  especially  the  poor,  of  whom  th 
—  it  being  a  mining  district  —  who  "I 


Hannah  Uors's  Cot1ag& 
cnaras,  brutal,  ferocions,  utterly  neglected  by  tbor 
clergy,  without  any  means  of  education  or  hopes  of 
improvement"  (Perry).  Determined  lo  elevate  ibcse 
downtrodden  and  forlorn  people,  the  three  sisters  st- 
■empled  the  appalling  task  of  alleviating  all  sulfering 
and  of  educating  tbe  laboring  dosses.  They  devised 
various  schemes  of  benevolence  and  usefulneeH,  not  the 
least  ofwhich  was  the  erection  of  schools,  which,  tbosgfa 
at  first  confined  to  the  children  of  their  immediate  snf- 

tban  ten  parishes  where  there  were  no  resident  cleiiqr- 
men,  and  in  which  upwards  of  1200  children  trere  ihai 
provided  with  the  benefits  of  s  moral  and  religious  etht- 
cation.  Miss  Hannah  Hore's  numerous  writings,  wluch 
produced  her  upwards  of  C160,000,  enabled  ber  to  do 
much,  but  she  was  by  no  means  dependent  apoa  ber 
own  resources.     Her  high  character  bad  impreseed  it- 

ed  out  their  treasures  for  the  promation  of  tbe  Moie 
schemes.  Bibles  were  distributed,  prayer-bDoks  given 
sway,  and  instrucrion  provided  for  all  who  came  to 
study,  whether  adult  or  child.  In  short,  so  anmiiigaiing 
were  they  in  their  laturs  and  measures  that  whst  had 
been  a  moral  desert  was  changed  into  a  garden,  which 
brought  forth  in  rich  abundance  tbe  excellent  fruiis  of 
widc-spresd  intelligence,  of  elevated  morality,  and  gen- 
uine religion.  But  at  last  age  came  uiwn  Hannah 
More,  and  brought  along  some  of  its  inflncities.  In 
1828  she  was  moved  therefore  to  quit  Barleywood,  tte 
place  in  which  many  yean  had  been  aprnt,  and  she 
now  took  up  her  abode  at  Clirton.  Here  she  cimtinoed 
amid  ■  painful  and  protracted  illness  until  relieved  by 
death  on  the  7tb  of  September,  ISBS,  sunvunded  >7 
many  to  honor  her  and  many  also  lo  love  ber;  wbo 
looked  up  to  her  as  one  of  the  great  refonoen  of  ihe 
manners  of  English  society;  one  who  had  anened  very 
successfully  the  right  of  Christjanity.or,  in  other  words, 
the  right  of  the  Chrisrian  Scripluiea  to  have  a  large 
share  than  it  had  been  the  wont  to  allow  them  in  liiiDi- 
ing  the  character  and  directing  the  course  of  human 
beings  while  in  this  state  of  their  probation.  She  be- 
queath()d£lD,00<)farpiousandcbaritablepurpoaeK  Tbe 
best  edition  of  her  works  is  in  11  vola.  16n)0  (Loud. 
186S).  SenTliellaiioiriaMiCorrtipoiHlnKrafaaimak 
More,  by  William  fioberts  (Lond.  1834,  4  TDls.8n>; 
N.y.  1836,  i  vols,  lemo,  abridged  in  "  Christian  Family 
Library") ;  Ljfe,  by  Rev.  H.  Thwnpson  (Lond.  1838, 
8vo) ;  Correipoadeiice  of  Haiaah  JUore  rili  Zudtarf 
ifocaulay  (Lond.  1860) ;  Mn.  Hall's  visit  lo  Mn.  Han- 
nah More  in  Piigrimagt  Id  Englith  Shrima ;  Lirei  tf 
Bishop  Wilbecforce;  Perry,  Hill.  Cliurdi  of  Frnglim^, 
iii,  4fi0sq,;  Clissold,inm/ii  o/fAe  CAurr*  (Lond.  1863, 
12ma),p.  IG7sq.;  J>tmieaoa,C!/rIop.  Religiaiu  Btag.s.T.: 
and  the  literature  appended  lo  the  excellent  artic^  in 
Allibone,  Did,  Bril.  ai^  .^  <aer.  A  nth.  a.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

More,  Heniy,  an  English  Arminiaa  divine  and 
moralist,  noted  as  a  leader  of  that  class  of  English  [du- 

spirit  of  Calvinism  from  the  English  high  schools,  was 
horn  at  Grantham,  lincolnshire,  Oct.  12, 1014.    He  was 
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educated  at  Eton,  where,  aside  from  his  regulmr  studies, 
he  bestowed  much  time  on  the  reading  of  the  philosoph- 
ical works  of  Aristotle,  Julius  Scaliger,  etc^,  poring,  im- 
mature as  he  was,  over  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 
His  parents  were  Calvinists,  and  they  had  reared  him 
with  like  notions,  but  he  early  became  distrustful  as  to 
the  real  groond  of  Calvinism,  and  finaUy  turned  scep- 
tic.   In  1681  he  went  to  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  and 
graduated  in  1685.    More  all  his  years  at  college  was 
most  diligently  employed  in  metaphysical  studies.    He 
says  himself,  ^  I  immersed  myself  over  head  and  ears  in 
the  study  of  philosophy,  promising  a  most  wonderful 
happiness  to  myself  in  it."    Dissatisfied  with  all  other 
systems,  he  found  rest  for  his  mind  only  when  he  came 
to  the  writings  of  the  Platonic  school ;  whence,  as  he 
tells  OS,  he  learned  that  something  better  and  higher 
than  the  knowledge  of  human  things  constitutes  the 
supreme  happiness  of  man,  and  that  this  is  attainaUe 
only  through  that  purity  of  mind  and  divine  illumina- 
tion which  raise  man  to  a  union  with  God.     But  yet, 
he  adds  himself,  that  though  the  Platonic  writings  at- 
tracted and  benefited  him,  there  was  **  among  all  the 
writings  of  this  kind  none  which  so  pierced  and  affect- 
ed** him  "  as  that  golden  little  book  with  which  Luther 
is  also  said  to  have  been  wonderfully  taken,  viz.  TheO' 
logia  GemumUxu    This  book  More  prized  next  to  the 
Bible,  and  studied  it  until  he  could  say  that  he  was  free 
from  all  scepticism,  and  once  more  truly  devoted  to 
Christian  interests.     He  had  taken  his  M.A.  in  1689, 
and  had  been  made  also  a  fellow  of  his  college.     With 
these  honors  he  ocmtentedly  rested,  and,  insisting  upon 
refusal  of  all  Church  preferments,  he  withdrew  to  retire- 
ment for  a  course  of  ^  spiritual  discipline."    He  in  short 
gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  most  devout  spiritual  exer- 
cise, and  would  suffer  nothing  to  stand  in  his  way  to  eter- 
nal happiness  as  it  had  been  taught  him  by  the  mystical 
work  he  so  fondly  read.    **  From  this  time,**  says  More's 
biographer, "  he  had  a  wonderful  sense  of  God,  sacred  and 
ineffable,  and  of  his  unconceivable  attributes,  and  he 
soon  found  all  things  to  his  satisfaction,  and  himself  not 
unsuitable  to  them.    And  that  there  may  be  a  *  turning 
after  righteousness'  (as  he  speaks)  as  well  as  a '  running 
after  knowledge,*  More  now  actually  came  forward  to 
demonstrate  with  g^reat  care  the  principles  both  of  re- 
vealed and  natural  religion,  and  to  recommend  to  all  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  gp'eatest  seriousness  possible, 
the  practice  of  morality  and  virtue;  or,  rather,  what 
is  justly   called  the  Christian  or  divine  life.**    ^It 
would  seem,  therefore,**  adds  his  biographer,  *^  that  Hen- 
ry More  was  raised  by  a  special  Providence  in  those 
days  of  freedom,  as  a  light  to  those  that  may  be  fitted 
or  inclined  to  high  speculations,  and  a  general  guide  to 
all  that  want  it,  how  they  are  to  mix  the  Christian  and 
philosophic  genius  together,  and  make  them  rightly  to 
accord  in  one  common  end,  viz.  the  glory  of  God  with 
the  highest  felicity  and  perfection  of  man.**   The  depth 
and  originality  of  his  metaphysical  theories,  and  the  re- 
markable combination  of  great  argumentative  abilities, 
extensive  learning,  and  ardent  piety  with  which  he  set 
them  forth,  occasioned  his  being  looked  up  to  as  a  per- 
son of  an  extraordinary  character  by  the  gp-eatest  and 
best  of  his  contemporaries.    Indeed,  he  himself  admit- 
ted, with  frankness  and  simplicity  natural  to  his  tem- 
per, that  the  talents  and  dispositions  lavished  upon  him 
were  such  as  brought  him  into  singular  responsibilities; 
that,  to  adopt  his  own  expression,  he  had  "  as  a  fiery 
arrow  been  shot  into  the  world,  and  he  hoped  that  it 
had  hit  the  mark.**    After  his  election  to  a  fellowship 
by  his  college  he  took  charge  of  several  pupils,  some  of 
them  persons  of  rank,  whose  studies  he  directed  with 
great  fidelity  and  apfdication — his  management  of  them 
being  distiilguisbed  from  that  of  ordinary  tutors  chiefly 
by  unusual  gentleness,  and  by  the  deep  tone  of  piety 
which  pervaded  his  instructions.    He  has  recorded  his 
opinion  that  *^  the  exercise  of  love  and  goodness,  of  hu- 
manity and  brotherly  kindness,  of  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion, of  unfeigned  religion  and  devotion,  in  the  plain 


and  undoubted  duties  thereof  is,  to  the  truly  regener- 
ate soul,  a  far  greater  pleasure  than  all  the  fine  specula- 
tions imaginable.'*  It  was  life,  not  notions,  which  he 
chiefly  valued;  and  he  preferred  "a  single-heartedness 
of  temper  beyond  any  theories.**  He  had  no  ambition 
to  play  the  part  of  a  leader  in  society,  and  steadily  de- 
clined every  attempt  to  draw  him  into  a  public  position. 
He  was  content  in  the  youthful  drde  which  he  gath- 
ered about  himself  as  private  tutor,  and  preferred  to  ad- 
dress the  masses  by  his  pen.  The  deanery  of  Christ 
Church  in  Dublin,  with  the  provostship  of  IVinity  Col- 
lege, and  also  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  were  proposed 
for  his  acceptance,  as  a  step  to  either  of  the  two  bishop- 
rics when  a  vacancy  should  occur;  but  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  accept  these  preferments.  It  is  said  that 
affcer  the  failure  of  these  attempts,  a  very  good  English 
bishopric  was  procured  for  him,  and  that  his  friends 
had  actually  brought  him,  on  some  pretence  or  other, 
as  far  as  Whitehall,  designing  to  introduce  him  to  the 
king  to  Idss  the  hands  of  his  royal  master  for  the  ap- 
pointment; but  when  More  understood  on  what  busi- 
ness he  had  been  brought  thither,  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  enter  the  royal  grounds.  Once,  late  in 
life  (in  1675),  he  accepted  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
of  Gloucester;  this,  however,  as  the  event  proved,  only 
with  the  view  of  serving  his  friend.  Dr.  Fowler,  after- 
wards bishop  of  that  diocese,  into  whose  hands,  with 
the  chancellor's  permission,  he  resigned  it,  refusing  at 
the  same  time  repayment  of  the  expenses  he  had  in- 
curred. In  the  same  manner,  he  for  a  short  time  kept 
possession  of  the  rectory  of  Ingoldsbury,  in  Lincolnshire, 
which  his  father  had  purchased  for  him,  and  then  pre- 
sented it  to  several  friends  in  succession.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  providing  in  this  way  for  his  friend,  Dr. 
Worth  ington,  when  that  accomplished  divine,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  clergymen,  lost  his  church  in  the 
fire  of  London.  When  the  mastership  of  hb  college  fell 
vacant,  it  was  proposed  to  him,  in  preference  to  Cud- 
worth,  as  a  piece  of  preferment  likdy,  if  any  could  do 
so,  to  suit  his  wishes ;  he  declined  it  as  he  had  done  ev- 
erything else, "  passing  otherwise  his  time  within  those 
private  walls,  it  may  be  as  great  a  oontemplator,  phi- 
losopher, and  divine  as  ever  did  or  will  hereafter  visit 
them.**  In  fact,  he  believed  that  by  a  life  of  contem- 
plation, and  by  laying  the  resnlts  of  it  before  the  world 
in  his  writings,  he  followed  the  course  appointed  him 
by  Providence  as  best  suited  to  his  disposition  and  abili- 
ties, and  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  that  and  succeeding 
generations.  Yet  so  humble  were  his  notions  of  what 
he  had  accomplished  by  the  employment  of  many  years 
in  earnest  pursuit  of  those  august  theories  which  filled 
bis  mind,  that  he  would  say  he  **  had  lived  a  harmless 
and  childish  life  in  the  worid.**  His  works,  he  remarked 
to  a  person  who  was  speaking  in  commendation  of  them, 
'^were  such  as  might  please  some  solitary  men  that 
loved  their  Creator.**  In  his  later  years  Dr.  More  was 
sorely  tried  by  the  separation  of  his  friend  and  former 
pupil,  lady  Conway,  from  the  communion  of  the  Church 
which  was  his  ideid  in  the  form  ^  as  it  existed  before 
the  times  of  disturbance — the  Church  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  of  Hooker.**  To  popery  in  every  form  he  was 
violently  opposed,  as  is  evinced  by  a  work  of  his  on  The 
true  Idea  of  A  ntichri^ianum  (see  below),  and  also  to  the 
sects  he  was  opposed:  '*Both  his  reason  and  his  love 
of  quietness  and  order  were  opposed  to  what  he  consid- 
ered the  excesses  of  Puritanism — the  dismal  spectacle 
of  an  infinity  of  sects  and  schisms."  Tet  it  should  not 
be  thought  that  More  loved  the  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion of  England  rather  than  the  cause  of  Christ.  **  His 
main  ooncem,"  sajrs  his  biographer,  'Ms  that  neither 
one  order  of  the  Church  government  nor  another  usurp 
the  place  which  only  religion  itself  should  hold.  He  is 
for  the*  naked  truth  of  Christianity,*  and  nothing  more ; 
willing  even  to  be  called  a  Puritan,  *  if  this  be  to  be  a 
Puritan.*  **  Such  was  his  liberality,  and  yet  he  sought 
earnestly  to  recall  lady  Conway  to  the  Church  com- 
munion.   She  had  be^  a  favorite  of  his  in  her  girlish 
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daySf  and  much  of  hia  time  he  bad  passed  at  Ragley, 
4 II  WarwickHhurc,  her  couutry-seat  after  marriage  to 
lord  Conway.     She  vras  a  person  of  enthusiastic  piety 
and  great  accomplishments,  and  by  her  More  and  his 
opinions  were  known  to  be  held  in  high  veneration. 
Indeed,  her  husband  is  said  to  have  been  hardly  less  en- 
thusiastic, and  to  have  treasured  everything  of  More's 
**with  as  much  re\'erence  as  if  it  were  Socrates's." 
Among  such  friends  it  was  but  nat^iral  that  More 
should  frequently  pass  his  time,  and  it  was  among  the 
shades  of  Kagley  that  he  composed  some  of  his  writ- 
ings, among  them  hb  Conjectura  Cabalittica,  his  PhUo- 
gophica  Teutonicas  Centura^  and  his  Divine  Dialogues 
(see  below).     He  often  counselled  with  lady  Conway, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  ui^ed  into  authorship 
by  her.     She  was  particularly  attracted  by  his  mys- 
tical studies.     Her  consiUtations  with  him  ultimate- 
ly led  her  to  turn  aside  and  make  her  life  one  of  most 
intense  mvstical  devotion.     She  thus  came  to  admire 
the  patient  quietude  of  the  Quakers,  as  well  as  the 
opinions  of  that  sect,  at  that  time  flushed  with  all  the 
fervor  attendant  on  novelty,  persecution,  and  success, 
and  finally  she  was  induced  to  join  them.     Perhaps 
the  doctor  was  conscious  that  his  own  religious  views, 
characterized  as  they  are  by  a  degree  of  subjectiveness 
which  unfits  them  for  general  reception  (when  eageriy 
adopted  by  a  person  of  her  peculiar  temperament,  not 
fortified  by  the  counteraction  of  those  healthier  and 
more  robust  attainments  which  prevented  any  ver>' 
evil  consequences  in  his  own  case),  might  have  pre- 
pared the  way  to  this  unfortunate  result.    At  all  events, 
he  received  the  account  of  it  with  unfeigned  affliction, 
and  labored  many  years  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a 
faithful  friend  to  reclaim  the  fair  proselyte  for  the 
Church  establishment  of  which  he  was  a  most  devout 
adherent.     He  was  thus  led  into  a  controversy  with 
William  Penn,  both  by  writing  and  conversation.     An 
admirable  letter  on  Baptism  and  the  LorcTs  Supper^  ad- 
dressed on  this  occasion  to  Penn,  is  printed  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  his  life.     He  encountered  also  George  Fox, 
and  has  left  a  description  of  the  interview  on  his  own 
feelings  little  flattering  to  that  ill-used  religious  enthusi- 
ast.   More  failed  to  reconvert  his  pupil,  but  he  retained 
her  friendship.     He  continued  to  spend  much  of  his 
time,  as  before,  at  Ragley  "and  its  woods,*"  and  there 
composed  several  of  his  books  at  lady  Conway's  *^own 
desire  and  instigation.**    After  her  death  he  drew  her 
portrait  under  another  name,  and  with  so  much  address 
that  **  the  most  rigid  Quaker  would  see  everything  they 
could  wish  in  it,  and  yet  the  soberest  Christian  be  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  it."    At  Ragley,  More  formed  sev- 
eral valuable  acquaintances;  of  these  we  shall  come  to 
speak  hereafter.     But  it  is  only  there  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  any  associates.     In  his  own  "paradise,** 
as  he  called  his  home  at  Christ  College,  he  lived  very 
much  alone.    Yet  if  he  thus  kept  himself  retired  from 
the  world,  this  life  of  solitude  greatly  stimulated  his 
producti\aty  as  an  author. 

More  began  authorship  in  1640  by  the  publication 
of  his  Psyckozoittf  or  the  First  Part  of  the  Song  of  the 
Soul  J  containing  a  Christiano-Platonical  Display  of  Life 
(reprinted  in  1647,  and,  together  with  some  additional 
pieces,  published  under  the  title  of  Philosophical  Poems), 
It  was  a  most  singtUar  effort  in  the  literary  line,  for 
it  seeks  to  turn  metaphysics  into  poetry.  It  is  an 
early  attempt  on  his  part  to  express  in  verse  the  Pla- 
tonic principles  which  he  afterwards  so  clearly  and 
forcibly  expressed  in  prose.  These  poems  are  now 
hardly  known.  His  first  prose  work  was  published  in 
1652 — Antidote  against  Atheism  (new  ed.  1655;  also  in 
coll.  of  philos.  writings,  1662).  In  the  following  year 
he  sent  forth  Conjectura  Cabali^icoj  or  A  ttempt  to  In- 
terpret  the  first  three  Chapters  of  Genesis  in  a  three- 
fold Manner — literaly  philosophical,  and  mystical,  or  di- 
vinely moinl,  Hb  next  work  of  importance  appeared  in 
1659,  being  an  essay  on  the  ImmoiiaUty  of  the  Soul 
o  1662),  accompanied  by  a  valuable  preface  on  the 


general  subject  of  his  philosophy.     The  leading  princi- 
ple of  More's  ethical  system  is  that  "  moral  goothtese  h 
simple  and  absolute,  and  that  right  reason  is  the  judge 
of  its  nature,  essence,  and  truth ;  but  its  attiaedvcneaB 
and  beauty  are  felt  by  a  special  capacity,  m  bomformi 
aninus  facuUate,  not  unlike  the  moral  aense  of  later 
writers,  llierefore  all  moral  goodness  is  properiy  tamti 
intellectual  and  divine.   To  affect  this  as  supreme  giv« 
supreme  felicity.    By  the  aid  of  reason  we  state  the 
axioms  or  principles  of  ethics  in  definite  propositiflos, 
and  derive  from  them  special  maxims  or  rules."    In  fai» 
philosophical  views  M<h«  espouses  Descartes  in  tbc 
main,  stating  at  great  length  and  with  much  minute- 
ness the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  and  defending;  it 
against  misconceptions  and  objections.     He  qualifies 
De8cartes*s  opinion  that  the  soul  has  its  seat  in  the 
pineal  gland,  and  contends  for  the  extension  or  diffu- 
sion of  the  soul,  at  the  same  time  arguing  that  this  does 
not  involve  its  discerptibility.     He  contends  at  noes 
for  the  reality  of  space  as  an  entity  independent  of  Gcd. 
and  again  makes  space  to  be  dependent  on  God  (antici- 
pating the  argument  of  Samuel  Clarke).     He  aigocs 
the  existence  of  God  from  the  moral  nature  of  tdmiu 
He  also  ably  defends  the  doctrine  of  free-will  ^'as  the 
basis  of  morality.**     "Against  the  theological  Neceaa- 
tarians,  who  deny  contingency.  More  argues  dearly  tli&i 
God  himself  can  alone  know  what  events  are  necessaxr 
and  what  contingent.     Prescience  of  such  events  eitbtr 
implies  a  contradiction  or  not.     But  to  suppose  a  con- 
tradiction LB  virtually  to  say  that  the  prescience  is  i»t 
divine.     Contradictory  objects  cannot  come  within  tia 
sphere  of  the  divine  omniscience.     And  if  there  u  no 
contradiction,  we  may  recognise  in  this  very  £act  ifaai 
there  is  no  inconsistency  betwixt  the  divine  presdf&ce 
and  free-will.     Either  way  no  solid  argument  can  be 
drawn  against  moral  liberty  from  the  id^i  of  divine 
prescience.     Again,  the  whole  force  of  the  objedioos  is 
to  the  will  always  following  what  appears  for  the  mo- 
ment best.  More  supposes  to  be  met  by  the  simpk  ex- 
perience that  the  good  we  know  we  frequently  do  not 
do.     Our  works  are  not  determined  by  our  knowkdf^; 
of  what  is  best    We  may  have  fine  ideas  of  virtue,  aid 
yet  never  put  them  in  practice.     Our  freedom  in  tkis 
sense  is  only  too  real ;  and  it  is  the  very  object  <d  nx>- 
rality  to  bring  the  idea  and  the  will  into  unison,  and  so 
enlighten  the  one  and  discipline  the  other  that  ther 
may  attain  to  the  highest  good.**     Hobbes  is  said  to 
have  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  More*s  philo- 
sophical views,  and  to  have  declared  that  if  his  '^own 
philosophy  was  not  true,  he  knew  none  that  he  sfaooM 
sooner  like  than  Henry  More*8,  of  Cambridge.**    In 
1660,  finally,  More  came  out  again,  and  this  time  with 
one  of  the  ablest  productions  we  have  from  lus  pen,  be- 
ing an  extended  treatise  on  the  Mystery  of  Godliness, 
''  written  after  an  illness  in  which  he  had  vowed,  if 
spared,  to  write  a  book  demonstrative  of  the  truth  of  ibe 
Christian  religion — so  far  as  concerns  the  person  and  of- 
fices  of  Christ,  he  would  attempt  to  construct  the  Clkri»- 
tian  theolog>'  after  those  subjective  ethical  relations  and 
beliefs  which  were  taught  by  Plato  and  Plotinus,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  recognise  the  reality  of  the  supernat- 
ural in  the  Christian  history — to  the  confusion  of  fanc- 
ies and  infidels  alike.**   He  here  reverently  dismsses  the 
incarnation  of  Christ  in  all  its  bearings,  and  illustrate* 
it  with  many  curious  and  interesting  thoi^ghts  derived 
from   philosophy  and  history.     Notwithstanding  the 
Platonic  dress  in  which  he  loves  to  array  everything 
More  holds  firmly  and  expounds  reverently  and  lovingly 
all  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity.     He  pxotesti 
most  energetically  against  the  tendency  to  spirituaHn 
away  the  reality  of  the  Gospel  history.    "  That  the  ba- 
man  person  of  Christ,**  he  says,  **  is  not  to  be  laid  aside 
is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.     For  he  that  there  is  said  to  be  a  bigfa-pnest 
forever  is  that  very  man  who  was  crucified  on  the  crs«e 
at  Jerusalem.**     Again  he  8a\'s,  **  I  have  with  all  ear- 
nestness and  endeavor,  and  with  undeniable  dcamea  of 
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tndmony  from  reason  and  Scripture,  demonstrated  the 
truth  and  necessity  of  both  Christ  vrithiu  and  Christ 
without."     It  would  appear  that  be  did  not  altogether 
reUsh  the  phrase  **  imputative  righteousness,"  yet  his 
views  on  justification  did  not  really  differ  fVom  those  of 
uther  divines  of  the  period;  but  he  was  perhaps  fonder 
uf  laying  stress  upon  this,  that  "  the  end  of  the  Gospel 
was  to  renovate  the  spirits  of  men  in  tjrue  and  real  in- 
herent righteousness  and  holiness,**  and  he  spoke  of  the 
phrase  in  question  as  a  **  great  scandal  and  effectual  coun- 
terplot against  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  the  nullifying 
and  despising  of  moral  honesty  by  those  that  are  great 
zealots  and  high  pretenders  of  religion.**    ^  For  what  an 
easy  thing  it  is,**  he  exclaims,  **for  a  man  to  fancy  him- 
self an  Israelite,  and  then  to  circumvent  his  honest  neigh- 
bors under  the  notion  of  £g3rptians.*'    As  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  he  says  that  the  economy  of  that 
Church  ^*  naturally  tends  to  the  betraying  of  souls  to 
eternal  destruction;**  but  adds,  nevertheless,  *^not  that  it 
is  possible  for  me  (who  cannot  infallibly  demonstrate  to 
myself  that  all  who  lived  under  paganism  are  damned) 
to  imagine  that  all  who  have  gone  under  the  name  of 
papists  have  tumbled  down  into  helL**   The  Mytiery  of 
Godlmes*  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  so  did  his  In- 
quiry into  the  Mystery  of  ImquUyy  a  work  directed 
chiedy  against  popery.     But  of  all  his  writings,  the 
only  one  which  can  be  said  to  have  retained  any  last- 
ing popularity,  or  to  be  commendable  to  the  modem 
reader,  is  his  Dwme  Dialogues^  which  he  brought  out 
in  1668,  containing  **  Disquisitions  concerning  the  At- 
tributes and  Providence  of  God.**    This  is  pronounced 
by  TuUoch  the  period  which  "  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
apex  of  More*8  intellectual  activity.**    Of  the  book  it- 
self, Dr,  Blair  ^>eaks  in  his  lectures  on  rhetoric  (lect. 
xxxvi)  as  **one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  English 
language.**     **  Though  the  style,**  he  adds,  *'  be  now  in 
some  measure  obsolete,  and  the  speakers  be  marked  with 
the  academic  stiffness  of  those  times,  yet  the  dialogue  is 
animated  by  a  variety  of  character  and  a  sprightliness 
of  conversation  beyond  what  are  commonly  met  with  in 
writings  of  this  kind.**    What  is  recounted  in  the  Dia- 
ioynet  under  the  name  of  Bathynoua  is  believed  to  be  his 
own  peculiar  experience,  and  gives  an  admirable  picture 
of  bis  clear,  confiding,  and  enthusiastic  spirit.    The  third 
dialogue  is  regarded  as  the  best,  for  it  is  strikingly  il- 
lustrative of  the  dreamy  ideal  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  young  Platonist  (More)  pursued  his  studies  and  in- 
quiries.   The  Divine  Diaioffues  are  certainly,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  interesting  and  readable  of  all  of  More*s 
works.    They  possess,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  con- 
densing his  general  views  on  philosophy  and  religion. 
More*s  authorship  continued  far  beyond  this  time  (to 
16'«7,  making  a  period  of  thirty-five  years  in  all),  and 
Ite  composed  after  this  his  Manual  of  Metaphysics 
(1671,  4toX  and  attacked  both  Jacob  Bohme  (in  PhUo- 
supkite  Teutonica  Censura  [1670]),  and  Spinoza  {Dua- 
run  pracipuarvm  Atheismi  Spinoziam  columnarum 
ivhvcrsio  [1672])  in  elaborate  treatises.     But  the  elas- 
ticity and  temper  of  hb  philosophical  genius  are  less 
buoyant  in  these  efforts.     ^His  MeUiphysicSy^  says 
TuUoch,  **  elaborate  though  they  be,  are  in  the  main 
only  a  systematic  and  somewhat  desultory  expansion 
of  views  regarding  the  nature  and  proof  of  incorporeal 
substances,  which  he  had  already  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed; while  his  cabalistical  and  prophetical  studies 
have  acquired  a  stronger  hold  of  his  mind.**     Within 
the  next  ten  years  he  issued  no  fewer  than  five  publica- 
tions taken  up  with  mystical  subjects — some  of  them  of 
the  most  curious  technical  character— including  a  Cab- 
aUgtic  Catechism,    Two  of  these  writings  are  addressed 
to  his  friend  Knorr  (q.  v.),  the  learned  German  Orien- 
talist, whose  speculations  on  the  cabalistic  art  at  this 
time  considerably  influenced  More.     After  this  we  find 
him  deeply  engaged  in  prophetical  studi'^     The  theo- 
cophie  elements,  already  so  apparent  in  his  philosophical 
poems,  had  been  for  some  time  held  in  check  by  his 
higher  life  of  reason  and  healthy  appreciation  of  natural 


and  moral  facta.  But  grailually  they  acquired  a  more 
marked  ascendency,  as  his  mental  habits  became  fixed, 
and  the  elasticity  of  natural  feeling  and  thought  began 
to  decay.  The  balance,  which  had  long  been  trembling, 
began  at  length  to  decline  on  the  unheidthy  side.  Kze- 
kiefs  Dream  and  the  Synchronous  Method  of  the  Apoc- 
alyptic Visions  received  elaborate  transcendental  expla- 
nation. He  was  himself  apparently  conscious  of  an 
undue  confidence  in  this  sort  of  studv.  Yet  he  was  un- 
able  to  resist  its  fascinations.  In  allusion  it  is  supposed 
to  himself,  he  makes  one  of  the  speakers  in  his  fifth  di- 
alogue say :  '*  The  greatest  fanaticism  I  know  in  him  is 
this,  that  he  professeth  he  understands  clearly  the  truth 
of  several  prophecies  of  the  luainest  concernment,  which 
yet  many  others  pretend  to  be  very  obscure.**  His  latest 
work,  which  he  left  incomplete,  is  a  practical  treatise 
entitled  Medela  Mundi,  or  the  Cure  of  the  World,  There 
is  no  trace  of  this  work  except  allusions  to  it  in  his  cor- 
respondence, and  it  is  probably  the  work  which  he  men- 
tions in  one  of  his  letters  under  the  name  of  The  Safe 
Guide.  It  was,  to  judge  from  what  can  be  gleaned  from 
his  correspondence,  intended  to  vigorously  advocate  the 
rights  of  reason,  and  one  of  its  chief  objects  was  to 
show  how  the  "Christian  and  philosophic  genius'* 
should  "mix  together.**  "The  Christian  religion, 
rightly  understood,**  appeared  to  him  to  be  "  the  deep- 
est and  choicest  piece  of  philosophy  that  is.**  It  was 
"the  main,  if  not  the  only  scope*'  of  his  long  and 
anxious  studies  to  demonstrate  the  rationality  of  the 
Christian  religion  throughout.  "  For  to  heap  up  a  deal 
of  reading  and  notions  and  experiments,  without  some 
such  noble  and  important  design,  had  but  been  to  make 
his  mind  or  memory  a  shop  of  small  wares.'*  He  adopt- 
ed, therefore,  without  hesitation  the  generous  resolu- 
tion of  Marcus  Cicero — "  Rationem  quo  ea  me  cunquc 
ducet,  sequor.**  He  was  proud  to  aidom  himself  as  a 
writer  with  "  the  sacerdotal  breastplate  of  the  Aoytof, 
or  Rationale^"  "  Every  priest,**  he  adds,**  quoting  Philo, 
"  should  endeavor,  according  to  his  opportunity  and  ca- 
pacity, to  be  as  much  as  he  can  a  rational  man,  or  pht- 
losop/yer,"  Again,  "to  take  away  reason,  under  what 
fanatic  pretence  soever,  is  to  dissolve  the  priest,  and 
despoil  him  of  this  breastplate,  and,  which  is  worst  of 
all,  to  rob  Christianity  of  that  special  prerogative  it  has 
above  all  other  religions  in  the  world — viz.  that  it  dares 
appeal  unto  reason,  which  as  many  as  understand  the 
true  interest  of  our  religion  will  not  fail  to  stick  closely 
to;  the  contrary  betraying  it  to  the  unjust  suspicion  of 
falsehood,  and  equalizing  it  to  every  vain  imposture. 
For,  take  away  reason,  and  all  religions  are  alike  true ; 
as,  the  light  being  removed,  all  things  are  of  one  color'* 
{Pref,  to  Antidote, p.  vi). 

Though  More's  strength  was  displayed  rather  in  what 
he  could  elaborate  by  thought  than  in  the  immediate 
use  of  his  reading,  he  was  nevertheless  a  laborious  stu- 
dent He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  best  au- 
thors onlv.  "  He  was  wont  to  sav  that  he  was  no  whole- 
sale  man.**  It  was  with  the  weightiest  matters  that  his 
mind  was  mostly  engaged ;  though  there  was  no  part 
of  learning,  laudable  and  worthy,  for  which  he  had  not 
a  due  esteem.  For  about  a  vear  before  his  death  he 
was  visibly  sinking.  His  mind,  sympathizing  with  his 
body,  was,  says  his  biographer,  " '  in  sort  out  of  tune.* 
I  speak  as  to  that  deep  and  plastic  sense  (to  use  his  own 
terms)  he  had  been  under  usually  in  divine  matters.** 
His  progress  towards  the  close  of  life  was  nevertheless 
marked  by  humble  piety  and  cheerful  resignation. 
"Never,"  he  said,  "any  person  thirsted  more  for  his 
meat  and  drink  than  he,  if  it  pleased  God,  afler  a  release 
from  the  body."  "  Yet,"  says  Tulloch, "  it  is  pleasant  t« 
reflect  that  his  active  mind  remained  full  of  thoughts 
for  others  to  the  last,  and  that  those  great  questions  in 
which  he  had  spent  all  his  time — What  is  good?  and 
What  is  true? — were  apparently  as  fresh  and  important 
with  him  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning."  He  fre- 
quently in  his  last  days  expressed  the  hope  that  when 
he  was  called  out  of  the  present  life  his  writings  wouKl 
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be  of  use  to  the  Cbcurch  of  God  and  to  the  world.  Short- 
ly before  his  death  he  expressed  his  view  of  what 
awaited  him  by  repeating  the  first  words  of  Cicero's 
famous  exclamatioo,  "  O  prsBclarum  ilium  diem,**  etc ; 
intimating,  as  he  had  also  done  before,  his  conviction 
that  at  his  release  from  this  painful  world  he  would  be 
admitted  to  converse  with  blessed  and  congenial  spir- 
its. He  expired  calmly,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  Sept. 
1, 1687,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  college  of 
which  he  had  been  for  so  many  years  an  admired  orna- 
ment. In  person  Henry  More  was  tall  and  thin,  but  of 
a  **  serene**  and  vivacious  countenance — rather  pale  than 
Horid  in  his  later  years — ^yet  was  it  clear  and  spirituous, 
and  his  eye  hazel,  and  vivid  as  an  eagle's.  There  is, 
indeed,  as  all  who  have  seen  his  portrait  by  Loggan  will 
admit,  a  singularly  vivid  elevation  in  his  countenance, 
with  some  lines  strongly  drawn  around  the  mouth,  but 
with  inefiable  sweetness,  light,  and  dignity  in  the  gen- 
eral expression.  As  he  is  the  most  poetic  and  tran- 
scendental, 80  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  spiritual- 
looking  of  all  the  Cambridge  divines.  He  was  from 
youth  to  age  evidently  gifted  with  the  most  happy  and 
buoyant  religious  temper.  *^  He  Was  profoundly  pious, 
and  yet  without  all  sourness,  superstition,  or  melan- 
choly.** His  habitual  cast  of  mind  was  a  serene  thought- 
fulness,  while  his  '*  outward  conversation**  with  his 
friends  was  for  the  most  part "  free  and  facetious.**  Be- 
ligion  was  in  practice  with  him  clearly  what  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  in  theory — the  consecration  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  natural  life — the  brightest  and  best  form 
which  it  could  attain,  under  the  inspiration  and  guidance 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Although  he  chose  for  himself  a 
secluded  life,  and  so  far  suffered  in  consequence  from  a 
lack  of  that  comprehensive  experience  which  is  more 
than  all  other  education  to  the  wise  and  open  mind,  he 
yet  was  not  actuated  in  doing  so  by  any  indifference  to 
the  lighter  and  more  active  interests  of  humanity.  It 
was  remarked  that  his  very  air  had  in  it  something  an- 
gelic He  seemed  to  be  full  of  introversions  of  Ught, 
joy,  benignity,  and  devotion  at  once,  as  if  his  face  had 
been  overcast  with  a  golden  shower  of  love  and  purity. 
Strangers  even  noticed  this  "  marvellous  lustre  and  ir- 
radiation** in  his  eyes  and  countenance.  **A  divine 
gale,**  as  he  himself  said,  breathed  throughout  all  his 
life  as  well  as  his  works;  but,  however  far  it  lifted  him, 
it  never  inflated  him.  Ward,  in  his  life  of  this  remark- 
able man,  repeats  some  extraordinary  encomiums  passed 
upon  him  while  living  by  eminent  persons  who  knew 
him  welL  One  of  them  averred  that  he  looked  upon 
Dr.  More  as  "  the  holiest  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;** 
another  that  ^  he  was  more  of  an  angel  than  a  man.** 
More  substantial  proofs,  however,  than  words  of  the  re- 
spect felt  for  him  by  his  contemporaries  were  offered  in 
the  attentions  paid  to  him  by  the  learned  world.  Yet  it 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  name  a  Christian  grace  in 
which  he  did  not  exceL  His  charity  and  humility  were 
not  less  conspicuous  than  his  piety.  **  His  very  cham- 
ber door  was  a  hospital  to  the  needy.'*  Self-denial  he 
regarded  as  the  practical  ground  of  moral  virtue ;  and 
in  hb  own  heart  and  behavior  he  evinced  his  obser- 
vation that  humility  is  the  most  precious  part  of  pi- 
ety. The  fetvor  of  his  direct  approaches  to  and  inter- 
course with  God  in  prayer  could  not  be  surpassed. 
When  the  winds  were  ruffling  about  him,  he  made  the 
utmost  endeavor  to  keep  low  and  humble,  that  he  might 
not  be  driven  from  that  anchor.  So  intense  were  his 
acts  of  worship^  and  accompanied  with  such  a  joyful 
sense  of  the  divine  presence,  that  his  friends,  when 
sometimes  coming  upon  him  unexpectedly  while  en- 
H^aged  in  prayer,  were  surprised  by  indications  of  peace 
and  joy  in  his  countenance  truly  angelic  His  tem- 
|)er  was  serene  and  cheerful,  his  discourse  serious,  yet 
lighted  up  with  playful  coruscations  of  wit  and  humor. 
*'  Few  were  of  H  cheerfuUer  spirit  than  he ;  none  of  a 
more  deep  felicity  and  enjoyment.  In  short,  he  pos- 
flp«sed  in  as  great  purity  perhaps  as  it  has  existed  in 
^an  of  modem  times  the  light,  sanctity,  and  bless- 


edness of  the  divine  life**  It  is  tmlv  said  br  Toflo^ 
that,  **  while  More  was  no  hero,  either  in  thought  or  ia 
deed — his  speculations  were  too  transoendental  ami  hit 
life  too  retired  for  this — he  yet  comes  before  us  a  sii^s- 
larly  beautiful,  benign,  and  noble  character — one  of 
those  higher  spirits  who  help  us  to  feel  the  divine  pres- 
ence on  earth,  and  to  b^eve  in  its  reality."  Hb  works 
were  published  in  1679,  in  8  vols,  folio;  hb  philoeofihi- 
cal  writings  in  1662,  folio  (4th  ed.  1712) ;  hb  theoli^ical 
works  in  1675,  folio.  Au  analytical  catalogue  of  aU  his 
works  may  be  found  in  Cattcormole's  Ltieratmre  of  tie 
Church  o/Englamlt  and  also  in  Tolloch's  RaL  Th^iogg, 
from  which  we  extract  thb  view  of  More  as  a  writer: 
"  More,  still  more  than  Cudworth,  repeats  himself,  add- 
ing prefaces  and  appendices  to  what  he  has  already 
written,  and  returning  again  and  again  upon  the  same 
track  of  thought.  The  germ,  in  fact,  of  most  of  his 
speculations  may  be  traced  in  hb  early  Pkilo$opbioal 
Poems,  Hb  genius  in  one  sense  was  singularly  fecund. 
Work  after  work  sprang  with  easy  luxuriance  from  hit 
pen.  But  hb  writings  do  not  exhibit  any  dear  growth 
or  system  of  ideas,  unfolding  themselves  gradually,  and 
maturing  to  a  more  comprehoisive  rationali^.  Thb 
lack  of  method  b  more  or  less  characteristic  <tf  the 
schooL  Not  only  so,  in  hb  later  productioiH  there  b 
rather  a  decay  than  an  increase  and  enrichment  of  the 
rational  element  To  enter  into  any  exposition  of  hb 
cabalbtical  studies,  of  hb  discovery  of  Cartesianism  in 
the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  hb  favorite  notion  (d 
all  true  philosophers  descending  from  Moses  through 
Pythagoras  and  Pbto ;  and,  still  more,  to  touch  hb  pn>- 
phetical  theories — the  di\nne  science  which  he  finds  in 
the  dream  of  Ezekiel  or  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse- 
would  be  labor  thrown  away,  unless  to  illustrate  the 
weakness  of  human  genius,  or  the  singular  absurditieii 
which  beset  the  progress  of  knowledge,  even  in  its  most 
favorable  stages.  The  supposidim  that  all  higher  wis- 
dom and  speculation  were  derived  originally  from  Mo- 
ses and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  that  it  was  confir- 
matory both  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  and  the  results  of 
philosophy  to  make  out  thb  traditionary  connecfioo, 
was  widely  prevalent  in  the  17th  century.  It  was 
warmly  supported  and  elaborately  argued  by  some  of 
'•  the  most  acute  and  learned  intellects.  Both  Cudworth 
and  More  profoundly  believed  in  thb  connection.  Ba 
this  was  only  one  of  many  instances  of  their  lack  of 
critical  and  historical  judgment  Historical  criricisa, 
in  the  modem  sense,  was  not  even  thai  dreamed  of;  and 
it  b  needless  to  omsider  forgotten  delusions  which  have 
perished,  rather  with  the  common  growth  of  reason  than 
by  the  force  of  any  special  genius  or  discovery**  (ii,  351- 
358).  See  hb  PrcBjfatio  Generalissima  prefixed  to  fab 
Opera  Omnia  (1679) ;  Ward,  Life  o/Nemy  More  (Land. 
1710,  8vo);  Burnet,  HieL  o/  his  oum  Times;  TuUocfa, 
Rational  Theol,  and  Chrisiian  Pkilos.  in  Ef^land  ta  the 
nth  Century  (Lond.  1872, 2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  308-409 ;  Mttl< 
linger,  Cambridge  Characteristics  in  tike  17th  Centwry 
(Lond.  1867, 8vo),  ch.  iv ;  Tennemann,  Hist,  PhiL  p.  302, 
321 ;  Morell,  J/isf.  Mod,  Phihs,  p.  208,  211  sq. ;  Stougfa- 
ton,  Ecdes,  Hist,  ii^  38d,  454,  482-485;  Hallam,  Inirod, 
to  Lit,  (see  Index  in  voL  ii,  Harper's  edition) ;  Enfield, 
Hist,  Phil.  bk.  viii,  ch.  iii,  sec  3 ;  Theodore  Parker,  in 
Christian  Examiner^  voL  xxvi,  art  1 ;  xxvii,  48  sq. ;  Ret- 
rospective Rev,  vol  V  (1822).     (J.  H.  W.) 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  the  noted  chancellor  of  kin;; 
Henry  Till  of  England^  celebrated  for  the  part  he 
played  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  hb 
country  and  for  the  philosophical  views  he  espoused, 
was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  Thomas  was  bom  in  Lcmdon  iu 
1480  (some  say  1479,  others  again  1484),  and  was  eda- 
eated  at  St  Anthony's  School  in  Threadneedle  Street 
until  about  hb  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  placed,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  times,  in  the  house  of  car- 
dinal Morton,  archbbhop  of  Canterbuiy,  where  he  be- 
came known  to  Culet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  used  to  sav 
^  there  was  but  one  wit  in  England,  and  that  was  Tot-e^ 
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Thomas  More."  In  1497  More  went  to  Oxford.  He  bad 
moms  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  bat  carried  on  his  studies  at 
Canterbiirj'  College  (afterwards  Christ  Church).  Here 
he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Erasmus,  who 
resided  there  during  the  greater  part  of  1497  and  1498, 
and  formed  a  friendship  which  continued  during  life. 
It  was  also  at  Oxford  that  More  composed  the  greater 
number  of  his  English  poems,  which,  though  deficient 
in  harmony  and  ease  of  versification,  are  spoken  of  by 
Ben  Jonson  as  models  of  English  literature.  After 
More  left  Oxford  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  soon  acquired  great  celebrity  for  his  legal  knowl- 
etlge.  He  was  appointed  reader  at  Fumival's  Inn, 
where  he  delivered  lectures  on  law  for  three  years; 
and  about  the  same  time  he  also  delivered  lectures  at 
St  Lawrence's  church  in  the  Old  Jewry,  on  the  work 
of  St.  Augustine,  De  CivUate  Dei,  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  religion,  morals,  and  law  were  then  taught 
together  without  distinction ;  yet  More,  in  hb  lectures, 
did  not  so  much  discuss  the  points  of  divinity  as  the 
precepts  of  moral  philosophy  and  history.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  known  that  More  also  did  delight  to  touch  on 
questions  of  theology,  for  he  was  always  fond  of  it,  and 
fmr  some  time  thought  of  taking  orders.  ^  He  mani- 
fested," say«  Mackintosh,  "a  predilection  for  monastic 
life,  and  is  said  to  have  practiced  some  of  those  austeri- 
ties and  self-inflictions  which  prevail  among  the  gloom- 
ier and  sterner  orders**  (Life,  in  Works^  i,  405).  He  re- 
solved indeed  at  one  time  to  turn  monk,  and  actually 
became  a  lay-brother  of  the  Carthusian  convent  (the 
Charter-House)  in  London,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
passed  several  years.  But  he  finally  relinquished  the 
ecclesiastical  life,  influenced  perhaps  by  the  general  cor- 
ruption of  the  priestly  orders,  or,  as  Erasmus  has  it,  he 
preferred  to  be  a  chaste  husband  rather  than  an  impure 
priest.  More  was  called  to  the  bar,  though  at  what 
time  is  uncertain.  He  appears  to  have  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive practice.  He  cam6  to  be  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  of  his  day ;  indeed, 
his  reputation  became  so  great  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  YII  that  it  is  said  that  there  was 
no  case  of  consequence  before  any  court  of  law  in  which 
he  was  not  engaged  as  connseL  About  1502  he  first 
-entered  upon  public  office.  He  was  then  made  an  un- 
der-sheriff of  London,  an  office  at  that  time  of  great  legal 
responsibility.  Only  two  years  later  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament,  in  which  he  opposed  a  subsidy  which  had 
been  demanded  by  Henry  YII  for  the  marriage  of  hb 
eldest  daughter.  In  consequence  of  this  opposition  More 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Henry  YII,  a  prince  who 
never  forgave  an  injury;  and  had  not  the  king  died 
soon  afterwards,  More  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  country.  Notwithstanding  all  opposition  at  court. 
More  flourbhed,  and  gained  constantly  in  reputation 
and  friends.  Hb  graceful  and  varied  learning,  coupled 
as  it  was  with  sprightly,  inexhaustible  wit,  so  that 
Erasmus  could  write  of  him  that  **  with  More  yon  might 
imagine  yourself  in  the  Academy  of  Plato,"  no  doubt 
contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  hb  rapid  advance- 
ment. "  Hb  professional  practice  became  so  consider- 
able,** says  Mackintosh,  "  that  about  the  accession  of 
Henry  YIII  (1609)  it  produced  £400  a  year,  probably 
equivalent  to  an  annual  income  of  £5000  in  the  present 
day."  With  the  accession  of  Henry  YIII  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne  More's  most  auspicious  days  began.  He  be- 
came a  favorite  of  hb  royal  master,  always  so  quick  to 
detect  in  hb  surroundings  whatever  and  whoever  was 
likely  to  prove  serviceable  to  him.  Bang  "  Harry**  re- 
marked More*s  talents,  and  not  only  gladly  consulted 
him  on  affairs  of  state,  but  sought  him  as  the  compan- 
ion cff  his  amusements  and  convivial  hours.  According 
to  the  account  of  Erasmus,  the  circle  there  collected 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  engaging 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  it  was  adorned  by 
virtues  which  to  other  associations,  high  in  intellect, 
have  often  been  wanting.  More  was  appointed  to  sev- 
end  important  civil  offices,  and  even  employed  as  envoy 


on  foreign  missions.  Thus,  in  1514,  he  was  sent  to 
Flanders,  to  secure  favors  from  the  prince  afterwards 
known  as  emperor  Charles  Y.  More  was  abo  employed 
by  bis  king  on  various  public  missions  to  France,  and 
so  interestcid  did  Henry  YIII  become  in  More  that  he 
ordered  cardinal  Wolsey,  then  hb  chancellor,  to  engage 
More  in  the  service  of  the  court.  Accordingly  More 
was  made  treasurer  of  the  exchequer  in  1520,  and  not 
only  acceptably  performed  hb  public  functions,  but  abo 
grew  in  popularity  with  the  courtiers  and  the  king,  by 
reason  of  hb  sweet  temper  and  great  conversational 
power.  The  king  frequently  met  More,  and  enjoyed 
many  hours  with  him,  not  only  socially,  but  intellectu- 
ally. Indeed,  in  1521,  when  king  Harry  was  working 
up  hb  reply  to  the  Grerman  Reformer,  More  assisted  his 
royal  friend  by  casting  that  celebrated  treatise  against 
the  Protestant  effort  into  a  proper  method.  It  was  pub- 
Ibhed  in  1521,  under  the  title  of  A  sseriio  septan  sacra- 
mentorum  adversus  M.  Lutherum,  etc,  and  in  1528  More 
himself  publbhed  Responsio  ad  convitia  M,  Lutheri  ctm- 
gesta  in  Henricum  regem  Anglia,  '*In  thb  Ansiper  to 
Luther,^  says  Atterbury,  ^More  has  forgot  himself  so 
as  to  tihrow  out  the  greatest  heap  of  nasty  language 
that  perhaps  ever  was  put  together;  and  that  the  book 
throughout  is  nothing  but  downright  ribaldry,  without 
a  grain  of  reason  to  support  it,  and  gave  to  the  author 
no  other  reputation  but  that  of  having  the  best  knack 
of  any  man  in  Europe  at  calling  bad  names  in  good 
Latin,  etc  The  like  censure  do  hb  English  tracts 
against  Tindal,  Barnes,  etc,  deserve"  (^Epistolary  Cor- 
respondenctf  iii,  452).  And  though  thb  criticism  b 
rather  harsh,  it  was  yet  in  a  large  measure  deserved 
(oomp.,  however,  More*s  Apology^  in  which  he  denies 
these  charges  of  overzeal  against  heresy).  In  1528 
More  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  now  entered  upon  a  career  in  which  for  a  time 
he  alienated  both  hb  royal  master  and  the  chancel- 
lor. The  cardinal  had  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  a 
greater  subsidy  for  the  king  than  he  was  entitled  to, 
and  was  inclined  to  be  generally  lavish  in  hb  expendi- 
tures for  the  crown,  as  well  as  very  unmindful  of  the 
ancient  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  house.  More  val- 
iantly defended  the  people*s  cause,  and  hesitated  not  to 
speak  out,  though  it  endangered  hb  popularity  with  the 
king.  Indeed,  More  had  never  deceived  himself  as  to 
the  extent  of  hb  favor  vrith  the  king,  though  ^b  friend 
Erasmus  had  dared  to  assert  that  **the  king  ^rould 
scarcely  ever  suffer  the  philosopher  to  quit  him,**  and 
though  Henry  visited  him  uninvited  at  Chelsea,  and 
walked  with  him  by  the  hour  in  hb  garden,  "  holding 
hb  arm  about  hb  neck.**  More  had  a  true  insight  into 
Henry*s  character,  and  clearly  revealed  thb  in  an  an- 
swer which  he  once  gave  when  congratulated  by  hin 
son-in-law,  Roper,  on  the  king*s  favor :  "  If  my  head 
would  win  him  a  castle  in  France,  when  there  was  war 
between  us,  it  should  not  fail  to  go.**  Henry*s  faithful- 
ness, was,  however,  more  lasting  in  More*s  case  than  it 
was  wont  to  be,  for  he  clung  to  him  notwithstanding 
thb  waywardness,  and  shortly  after  caused  hb  appoint- 
ment as  chancellor  of  Lancaster,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
cardinal  in  1529  More  was  even  more  strongly  impressed 
with  hb  royal  friend's  affection  by  his  appointment  to 
the  high  chancellorship  of  all  England,  vacated  by  the 
disgrace  of  Wolsey.  Here  was  more  than  nsuai  ex- 
pression of  confidence  and  affection.  The  favor  was, 
moreover,  the  more  extraordinary  as  he  was  a  layman, 
and  it  was  wont  to  be  the  custom  to  invest  an  ecclesi- 
astic with  the  office  of  lord  chancellor.  But  it  was  af- 
terwards revealed  why  thb  apparent  warmth  and  fervor. 
Henr}'  had  simply  advanced  More  to  the  chancellorship 
with  the  hope  that  he  would  assist  him  in  his  divorce, 
and  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
been  elevated  to  the  high  chancellorship  than  the  king 
pressed  him  strongly  for  hb  opinion  on  the  subject. 
But  More  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  he  looked  with  a  certain  degree  of  horror  upon 
a  project  which  was  denounced  by  the  pontifical  head  of 
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be  i  portv  to  (he  irftiiMdiiin,  (iiuiJIy  uked  uiil  ubfained 
penninsioa  to  retire  fnimihi  office,  Hay  16,  loaS.  Fmm 
[hia  time  Henry,  wlio  never  HeiDB  to  have  recollected 
■ny  furmer  rrioidBhip  when  bie  purpuae*  were  in  ibe 
least  degree  thiirart«l.  iipp«an  to  hare  re*o]t-ed  upon 

onatiuQ  beinK  fixed  Tut  May  31, 1&3S,  all  fair  means  were 
used  to  win  him  over;  and  when  theae  proved  itieffect- 
ual,  recouree  waa  had  to  Ibreata  and  lerrDre.  More  waa 
included  in  the  bill  of  attainder  which  wai  paused  agwnst 
Elizabeth  Bartnn,  the  celebrated  nun  of  Kent,  and  ber 
accomplices  fur  treasonable  pncticea,  on  the  gronnd 
that  he  had  encouraged  BJizabelh;  but  hit  innocence 
in  the  case  was  made  so  clear  that  his  namf  had  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  bill  of  accusa^on.  He  was  then 
Bcnused  uf  other  crimen,  but  with  the  same  effect.  Yet 
the  court  party  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  gratifyitig 
their  vindictive  master.  By  a  lav  passed  in  tbe  leasion 
•if  15SS-34  it  was  made  high-treason,  by  writing,  print, 
deed,  or  act,  to  do  anything  lo  the  prejudice,  etcl,  of  the 
king's  lawful  matrimony  with  queen  Anne;  and  it  was 
also  provided  that  all  peraons  should  take  an  oath  to 

end  uf  the  session  commiNioneni  were  appointed  to  ad- 
minister tbe  oath,  and  on  April  lb,  MSi,  More  was  sum- 
moned before  them  to  Uke  it.  This  More  declined  do- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  ofTcred  to  swear  that  he  would 
maintain  the  onler  of  succession  to  the  throne  as  estab- 
lished by  Parliament.  In  consequence  of  his  refusing  to 
Uke  this  oath,  More  vrascommiiwd  to  the  Tower;  and 

and  Fisher  [see  FianKn,  John]  of  misprision  of  [reason, 
with  tbe  punishment  nf  imprisonment  and  loss  of  goods. 
More  remaincfl  in  prison  fur  thirteen  months,  during 
which  time  several  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to 
take  the  oath,  and  also  to  suhscribe  to  the  king's  eccle- 
inaatical  supremacy.  His  reputation  and  credit  being 
very  great  in  Che  kingdom,  and  much  being  apprehend- 
ed fmm  bis  conduct  at  that  critical  conjuncture,  all  ar- 
l^menls  tliat  could  be  devised  were  alleged  to  him  by 
archbiahnp  Cranmer  and  others  to  persuade  him  to  a 
compliance,  and  many  fair  promises  were  made  from  the 
king  to  induce  him  thereto;  but,  as  nothing  could  pre- 
vail, he  was  Anally  brought  to  trial  for  high-ireason. 
He  appears  to  have  been  indicted  under  the  statute  al- 
htdeil  to  above,  which  made  it  high.lrcason  to  do  any- 
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thing  to  the  prejudice  of  Henry's  bwTul  maTTiaga  with 
queen  Anne,  and  also  for  refusing  to  admit  the  kii^'i 

ecclesiastical  supremac}':  and  although  the  evideaire 
against  him  completely  failed,  he  was  found  guiliv  ami 
condemned  to  death.  He  was  beheaded  July  S.'lUS. 
and  met  his  fate  with  intrefndity  and  even  cbeerfulDat. 
In  tbe  words  of  Addison:  "The  innocent  minh  whick 
had  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  life  did  not  forsake  bin 
to  the  last.  When  he  laid  his  head  on  ihe  block,  he 
desired  the  executioner  to  wait  until  he  had  ritnoTwi 
his  beard,  '  for  that  had  nevei  offended  his  bighnos,' 
He  did  not  look  upon  the  severing  of  his  liead  froni  hb 
body  as  a  circumstance  which  ought  to  produce  any 
change  in  tbe  disposition  of  his  mind;  and  as  be  died 
in  a  fixed  and  settled  hope  of  immortality,  he  thoagfat 
any  unusual  degree  of  sorrow  and  concern  iraprofjer' 
(£pec«iitor,Nu.<M9).  His  body  was  fint  interred  in  the 
Tovfer,  but  was  afterwards  begged  and  obtained  by  hb 
daughter,  Margaret  Roper,  and  deposited  in  the  channl 
of  Ihe  church  at  Chelsea,  where  a  monument,  with  an 
inscription  wrilien  by  himseU;  bad  been  some  time  he- 
fore  erected,  and  is  still  to  be  seen.  His  bead  was  placed 
on  London  Bridge,  but  was  taken  down  and  presemd 
also  by  his  daughter  in  a  vault  belonging  to  the  Sofa 
family,  under  a  chapel  adjoining  St.  Dunslan'a  chnrdi 
in  Canterbury.  Tbe  story  of  Margaret's  tenderness  and 
devotion  to  her  father  should  live  as  long  as  tbe  Fngli«h 
language  endure*. 

More  was  the  author  of  many  and  varions  wolb 
which  were  moally  in  defence  of  Romanism,  and  direct- 
ed against  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  Church 
of  bis  day.  They  ha^'e  no  value  now  as  litcraiy  pro- 
ductions. There  is,  however,  one  work  of  his  which 
deserves  special  notice.  It  is  entitled  Bt  optima  ni- 
pubtica  statu  df^r  nova  Huula  Utopia  (Lovanni,  l&Gfc 
4iii),  the  fiist  commuiiiatic  writiitg  hy  an  English  au- 
Ibor.  It  criliciscs  the  English  government  and  Eoni- 
pean  politics,  and  is  an  account  of  an  imaginary  cam- 
monwealth  on  tbe  island  of  Utopia,  feigned  to  have 
been  discovered  by  a  companion  of  Amerigo  Vespncd, 
and  from  whom  More  leams  tbe  tale.  Soctelr  it  rq>- 
resented  there  as  au  ideal  system,  in  wbicb  opinion  an 
expressed  with  great  boldness  and  originalilT,  and  espe- 
cially favorable  to  freedom  of  inquiry  even  in  rdigion. 
In  it  all  its  members  would  labor  for  Ihe  public  goad. 
all  being  ei^ually  obliged  to  contribute,  and  the  onlv  dif- 
ference being  in  Ihe  nature  of  the  labor;  all  its  memben 
would  thus  bo  on  a  fooling  of  absolute  equaliti-,  all  prop- 
erty be  in  common,  all  fonns  of  religion  perfectly  frer. 
etc  "Many  questions  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
ritiaen,"  says  Liebet,  "are  discussed  in  a  spirit  f*i  in 
advance  of  his  time.   He  recommended  perfect  fnedom 
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(Polilifal  Jiikirt. 
or  the  work  as  a  whole,  lord  Campbdl 
says  that  "uncc  Ihe  tune  of  Tlato  there  had  been  n> 
composition  given  lo  the  world  which,  for  imagination, 
for  philosophical  diicriniination  uf  men  and  mannci*. 
and  for  felicity  of  expreasion,  could  be  compared  lo  Ihe 
l/lopi<i"  (_l.Ktt  <!/■  tkt  fjird  CAanrrllort ,-  Lj/i  of  Sir 


Thomat  More). 


"the  oi 


of  genius  that  England  can  boast  in  Ibis  age"  {Lit.  HiH. 
of  Europe  [4lh  ed.  1854],  p.  276).  Yel,  thoogh  Sir 
Thomas  advocated  such  lofty  principles  in  his  I  'tnpia. 
it  must  be  admitted  thai  he  was  not  himself  altogether 
free  from  the  religious  bias  of  ihe  limes,  being  nut  only 
a  most  strenuous  advocalc  of  Ihe  power  of  the  pope,  but 
also  a  vehement  opponent  and  persecutor  of  bereiio. 
It  is  true  Erasmus  cites  as  proof  of  Moie's  clcmenrt' 
"  that  while  he  was  chancellor  no  man  was  put  tn  dratii 
for  these  pestilent  dogmas;"  butFruude  contradicts  ihi- 
statemeni,  and  implicates  Sir  Thomas  in  the  penecu- 
lions  for  consdence'  sake.  Ther?  u,  howerer.  a  solemn 
declaration  by  the  chanccllnr  himself  in  his  Apotnff 
(published  in  1588),  in  which  be  expressly  denire  ihit 
he  was  guilty  of  any  cruel  treatment  of  the  lieretita. 
It  was  never  contrad-cted  ill  bis  own  time,  and  tbctt~ 
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fore   shoald  be  well  considered  before  Fioade*8  state- 
ment, is  accepted. 

If  now,  from  his  works,  we  torn  to  the  personal  char- 
acter of  Sir  Thomas  More,  we  find  that  he  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  been,  '^for  justicef  contempt  of 
mooey,  humility,  and  a  tme  generosity  of  mind,  an  ex- 
aniple  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived."     Hb  Christian 
temper,  too,  we  may  add,  was  such  as  made  him  an 
honor  to  the  Christian  cause  in  general.     It  is  true  he 
declarcMl  upon  the  scaffold  that  he  died  in  and  for  the 
fiaith  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  any  Church  might 
have  wished  him  theirs;  and  therefore  that  Church  has 
placed  htni,  not  without  reason,  among  the  brightest  of 
her  martyrs.     "More,"  says  bishop  Burnet,  **was  the 
glory  of  his  age ;  and  his  advancement  was  the  king's 
honor  more  than  his  own,  who  was  a  true  Christian 
philosopher.     He  thought  the  cause  of  the  king's  di- 
vorce was  just,  and  as  long  as  it  was  prosecuted  at  the 
court  of  Kome,  so  long  he  favored  it;  but  when  he  saw 
that  a  breach  with  that  court  was  likely  to  follow,  he  left 
the  poet  he  was  in  with  a  superior  greatness  of  mind. 
It  was  a  fall  great  enough  to  retire  from  that  into  a  pri- 
vate state  of  life,  bat  the  carrying  matters  so  far  against 
him  as  the  king  did  was  one  of  the  justest  reproaches 
of  that  reign.     More's  superstition  seems  indeed  con- 
temptible, but  the  constancy  of  his  mind  was  tnUy  won- 
derful" (//m^.  Reformatum,  iU,  100).     A  Bridsh  writer 
of  considerable  note  thus  summarizes  upon  More :  '*  The 
teraeness  and  liveliness  of  his  sayings,  his  sweet  temper 
and  affectionate  disposition,  his  blameless  life,  his  learn- 
ing and  probity,  a>mbine  to  make  a  union  of  perfect 
simplicity  with  moral  and  intellectual  greatness  which 
will  forever  endear  his  memory  to  his  countr}'men  of 
every   sect  and  party.**     The  English  works  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  were  collected  and  published  at  London 
in  1557,  and  bis  Latin  works  at  Louvain  in  1556.     His 
letters  to  Erasmus  are  printed  in  the  collection  of  Eras- 
mus's letters  published  at  London  in  1642.    His  Utopia , 
which  has  been  translated  into  many  European  lan- 
guages, and  has  had  a  world-wide  circulation,  was  given 
an  English  dress  by  Robynsou  (Lond.  1551),  by  bishop 
Itumet,  and  more  recently  by  Arthur  Cay  ley  (Lond. 
1808).     The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  has  been  written 
by  his  son-in-law,  Roper,  who  married  his  favorite 
daughter  Margaret  (Lond.  1626) ;  by  his  great-grand- 
»tm,T.  More  (1626);  by  Hoddesden  (Lond.  1652);  by 
CJsyley  (1808) ;  by  Walter  [R,  C.]  (Lond.  1840) ;  and  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  Lives  qf  Eminent  British 
Slalesmen,  published  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Cahinet  Cydop,^ 
and    in    MiscdL  Works  (Lond.  1854,  18mo),  i,  393  sq. 
See  also  lord  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors ; 
Froude,  Hist,  of  F.ngL  vol.  ii,  cli.  ix,  reviewed  in  North 
Brii^  Rev.  1859;  Burnet,  OiDn  TimeSy  i,  155  sq.;  Words- 
worth, Eixles.  Biog,  ii,  49  sq. ;  Soames,  Reformed  Ch. 
of  Kng.  voL  i  and  ii ;   Macaulay,  Crit,  and  HisL  Es- 
says, ii,  543;  Seebohm,  The  Oxford  Reformers  of  1498 
(Lond.  1869) ;  Edinburgh  Rev.  xiv,  360 ;  Westminster 
Rev,  xi,  193 ;   Foreign  Rev.  v,  391 ;  Retrospective  Rev, 
(182^2),  V,  249;   North  Americitn  Rev.  viii,  181;  Ixvi, 
272 ;  National  Qu.  Rev.  June,  1863,  art  ill     (J.  H.  W.) 

BAorea.    See  Grbecb,  Kingdom  of. 

Bfforeau,  Gabriel  Franpols,  a  French  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Paris  Sept.  24,  1721.  Descended  from  a 
lawyer's  family,  he  became  council  scribe  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  and  was  in  1737  provided  with  a  sine- 
cure canonahip  in  the  metropolitan  church,  but  rapidly 
roffe  to  distinction,  and  in  1759  was  made  bishop  of 
Vence.  In  1763  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Macon. 
AfVer  the  concordat  of  1801  he  obtained  the  bishopric 
of  Autun,  where  he  died.  Sept  8, 1802.  The  first  con- 
sul (Napoleon  Bonaparte)  esteemed  him  highly,  and  de- 
manded from  the  pope  the  oardinars  hat  for  him.  His 
literary  remains,  however,  are  scanty,  consisting  mainly 
of  a  few  funeral  sermons  on  distinguished  indinduals, 
vi*.  Oraiton  funisbre  de  Ferdinnnd  VT  et  Marie  de  For- 
tygal,  rot  et  reine  d'Espagne  (1760),  and  Oraisonfitnkbre 


deM.le  Due  de  Bourgogne  (1761), — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  xxxvi,  479. 

Moreau,  Jean,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Laval  near  the  opening  of  the  16th  centurj'.  He  was 
educated  at  Paris,  and  when  about  thirty  years  of  age 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the  University 
of  Paris.  He  next  became  canon  at  the  cathedral  of 
M^aux.  He  died  about  1584.  His  work,  Nomendatura 
seu  Legenda  aurea  pontijicum  Cenomanensium,  ah  anno 
Verbi  incamati  902  usque  ad  annum  1572,  is  still  pre- 
served in  MS.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Giner,  xxxvi,  475. 

Moreau,  Mao^,  a  French  martyr  to  Protestant 
Christianity,  was  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  flourished  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne.  He  was 
reared  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  about  1M7 
accepted  the  Reformed  faith,  and  went  to  Geneva  to 
study  theology.  In  1550  he  returned  to  France,  go- 
ing about  the  country  distributing  tracts  that  might 
turn  men's  attention  from  this  world's  affairs  to  spirit- 
ual things.  While  at  Troyes  he  was  entrapped  by 
Romanbts,  and  after  a  short  imprisonment  brought  to 
trial  before  the  Inquisition,  and  condemned  to  death  at 
the  stake  unless  he  should  recant.  This  he  refused  to 
do ;  and  he  continued  steadfast  even  at  the  stake, "  until 
he  was  smothered  by  the  flames,  and  his  voice  on  earth 
forever  hushed.*^  See  Hurst,  Martyrs  to  the  Tract 
Cause  (N.  Y.  1872, 18mo),  p.  111. 

Mo^'reh  (Heb.  Moreh\  ri^ilS,  an  archer,  as  in  1 
Sam.  xxxi,  8,  etc.,  or  teaching^  as  in  Isa.  ix,  14),  an  old 
title  that  appears  in  the  designation  of  two  localities  of 
central  Palestine. 

1.  Apparently  a  Canaanite  (perhaps  a  chief,  like 
Mamre),  B.C  2088,  owning  or  inhabiting  the  region 
south  of  Shechem,  from  whom  the  grove  (ll^M,  oak 
[also  in  the  plur.],  Auth.  Vers,  "plain")  of  Moreh  de- 
rived its  name  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  who 
made  this  his  first  tarryhig-place  in  the  land  (Gen.  xii, 
6,  where  the  Sept,  has  tf  Spifg  r)  irt//Xi|X^,Vulg.  con- 
vallis  illustris),  a  designation  that  continued  till  the  ex- 
ode  (Deut,  xi,  80,  Sept. »/  opifc  »/  vt//»jX^,Vulg.  vallis 
tendens  et  intrans  procul) — "  the  first  of  that  long  suc- 
cession of  sacred  and  venerable  trees  which  dignified 
the  chief  places  of  Palestine,  and  formed  not  the  least 
interesting  link  in  the  chain  which  so  iudissolubly  united 
the  land  to  the  history  of  the  nation.  See  Oak.  Here 
Jehovah '  appeared*  to  Abraham,  who  here  built  the  first 
of  the  series  of  altars  (it  may  be  roughly  said  that 
Abraham  built  altars,  Isaac  dug  wells,  Jacob  erected 
stones)  which  marked  the  various  spots  of  his  residence 
in  the  Promised  Land,  and  dedicated  it  *  to  Jehovah, 
who  appeared  (nx*)!!,  again,  as  if  a  play  upon  the 
name  of  the  place)  unto  him'  ((ren.  xii,  7).  It  was  at 
the  'place  of  Shechem*  (ver.  6),  close  to  (^2CX)  the 

mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Deut.  xi,  30),  where 
the  Samar.  Cod.  adds  *  over  against  Shechem.'  Ecclus. 
1,  26  perhaps  contains  a  play  on  the  name  Moreh — 
*  that  foolish  people  (6  Xaig  oputpoi;)  who  dwell  in  Si- 
chem.'  If  the  pun  existed  in  the  Hebrew  text,  it  may 
have  been  between  Sichem  and  Sichor  (drunken).  A 
trace  of  this  ancient  name,  curiously  reappearing  after 
many  centuries,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  Morthia^ 
which  is  given  on  some  ancient  coins  as  one  of  the 
titles  of  Neapolis,  i.  e.  Shechem,  and  by  Pliny  and  Jo- 
sephus  as  Mamortha  or  Mnbortha  (Reland,  Diss.  Ill, 
§  8).  The  latter  states  ( War,  iv,  8, 1)  that  *  it  was  the 
name  bv  which  the  place  was  called  bv  the  countr\' 
people'  (i7rtxbtpioi)f  who  thus  kept  alive  the  ancient 
appellation,  just  as  the  peasants  of  Hebron  did  that  of 
Kiijath-arba  down  to  the  date  of  Sir  John  Mandeville's 
visit"  (Smith).  From  the  notices  given,  the  grove  of 
Moreh  ap|ieara  to  have  been  a  forest  occupying  the 
ridge  afterwards  known  as  the  mountains  of  Rphraim. 
(The  treatise  of  (^hr.  J.  Grabener,  De  A  lion  Moreh,  Lips. 
1737,  is  valueless.) 

2.  An  eminence  (hill  of  Moreh,  M^ijsn  r?^?,  i.  q. 
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tecu^er's  hUl;  Sept.  (5ow6g  rov  *Afiopi  v.  r.  TafSaut- 
^a/topaf, Vulg.  coUis  exceUus)  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  well  of  Harod,  near  which  the 
Midianitish  hoet  was  encamped  when  attacked  by  Gid- 
eon (Judg.  vii|  1) ;  probably  identical  with  that  known 
as  IJttle  Hermon,  the  modem  Jebel  ed-Duhy  (see  Ber- 
theau,  Comment,  ad  loc),  or,  rather,  one  of  the  lower 
southern  spurs  of  this  mountain  (where  niins  are  still 
extant),  since  it  is  itself  too  lofty  (1839  feet,  Van  de 
Velde,  Memoir,  p.  178)  for  a  military  encampment.  It 
is  a  bare  gray  ridge  parallel  to  Mount  Gilboa  cm  the 
north,  and  between  them  lay  the  battle-field.  No  doubt 
— although  the  fact  is  not  mentioned — the  enemy  kept 
near  the  foot  of  Mount  Moreh,  for  the  sake  of  some 
spring  or  springs  which  issued  from  its  base,  as  the  Ain- 
Charod  did  from  that  on  which  Gideon  was  planted. 
See  Harod.  The  hostile  camp  probably  extended 
from  the  village  of  Shunem  on  the  west  down  to  the 
Htrong  city  of  Bethshan  on  the  east,  for  we  are  told  that 
"the  Midianites  and  the  Amalekites,  and  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  east,  lay  along  the  valley  like  grasshoppers 
for  multitude"  (ver.  12).  The  mountain  is  the  site  not 
only  of  Shunem,  but  also  of  Endor  and  Nain  (see  Por- 
ter, ffand^woky  p.  357  sq.).  Whether  this  place  has  any 
connection  with  the  preceding  is  doubtful;  and  it  is  still 
more  unlikely  that  either  is  related  to  Moriah,  as  thought 
by  Stanley  {Sin,  and  Pal  p.  141,  232).  Van  de  Velde 
locates  the  iMUtle  too  far  south  {Syr,  and  Pal,  ii,  341). 
See  GiDBON. 

Morehead,  Bobert,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of 
some  note,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He  was  for 
some  time  rector  of  St  Paul's  in  Edinburgh,  and  there 
attained  to  distinction  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Subseqnently 
he  became  rector  of  Easington,  Yorkshire,  and  died  in 
1840.  He  was  one  of  the  early  and  most  valued  con- 
tributors to  the  Edinburgh  Hevietc,  His  works  arc. 
Tour  to  the  Holy  Land  (18mo) : — Discourses  on  ReHg- 
ious  Belief  (Edinb.  1809,  8vo;  4th  ed.  1811-16,  2  vols. 
Hvo) ;  commended  by  lord  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh  Be- 
viewj  xiv,  82-95 : — Sermons  (1816,  8vo) : — Dialogues  on 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  (1830,  12mo);  praised 
by  Lowndes's  Brit,  Lib.  p.  941,  the  Edinb,  Rev,,  and  the 
British  contemporary  press  generally,  in  most  unquali- 
fied terva^i  — Explanation  of  St,  PauTs  Epistles  (1843, 
fcp.  8vo) :— Philosophical  Dialogues  (1845,  8vo). 

Morel,  Claude,  a  French  theologian  and  preacher 
of  note,  flourished  in  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne  and  court  preacher,  but  is  best 
known  as  a  passionate  adversary  of  the  Jansenists.  He 
published  against  them  La  conduite  de  Saint  Augustin 
contre  les  Pelagiens  (1658),  and  L  Oracle  de  la  Veritiy  ou 
VEglise  de  ZHeu  contre  toutes  sortes  d^hirisies  (1666). 
The  Jansenists  failed  not  to  answer  him,  as  four  pieces 
still  attest,  viz.  a  Latin  epistle  in  prose,  two  pieces  in 
Latin  verse  inveighing  against  him,  and  a  French  son- 
net. In  1659  the  council  of  state  instituted  proceedings 
against  these  Jansenistic  opponents  and  sentenced  them. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xxxvi,  523. 

Morel,  Qnillaome,  a  learned  French  printer, 
not«d  for  the  valuable  editions  he  published  of  the  writ- 
ings of  distinguished  ecclesiastical  writers,  was  bom  at 
Le  Tilleul,  near  Mortain,  in  1505.  He  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Tumebius  (1560)  in  the  office  of  director  of  the 
royal  printingH>ffice,  and  died  in  1561.  Besides  his  edi- 
tions of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  (Aristotle,  Strabo,  Dio 
(Jhrysostomus,  Cicero,  etc),  he  published  French  trans- 
lations of  the  treatise  on  the  use  of  images  approved  by 
the  seventh  Nicene  Council,  and  of  John  Damascenus's 
Treatise  on  Images,  —  Hoefer,  Xuuv,  Biog,  GhiSrale, 
xxxvi,  515. 

Morel,  Jean,  a  French  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
Protestant  Christianity  in  its  earliest  days  in  France, 
was  bom  in  1538  near  Lisieux,  of  a  poor  and  obscure 
family  in  Normandy.  He  sought  the  capital,  and 
'hough  without  means  contrived  to  pursue  and  finish 


a  acholariy  education,  during  this  period  eannng 
living  partly  by  instraction,  partly  by  work  in  a  prim- 
ing-ofiloe.     Thereafter,  it  b  not  kiiown  from  whi^  nw- 
tive,  he  made  a  journey  to  Geneva,  and  retained  fdSi  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  religious  doctrines.     He  then 
entered  the  service  of  the  (Calvinistic)  minister,  Aa- 
toine  de  Chandieu,  both  as  domestic  and  secretary. 
While  in  this  position  the  police  came  to  msst  the 
books  written  in  favor  of  the  new  religion,  and  he,  aka^ 
with  his  master,  was  arrested.    Chandieu,  at  the  reda- 
mation  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  was  soon  set  at  fibertj; 
but  Morel  was  placed  in  one  of  the  rooet  dismal  dmi- 
geons  of  the  Chatelet,  and  thence  transported  to  Fort 
i'Evdque,  where  he  had  to  undergo  numerous  intenoga- 
tories.    He  resisted  the  entreaties  of  his  judges  and  the 
urgent  requests  of  his  relatives,  who  tried  to  make  him 
abjure  his  creed,  and  Feb.  16, 1559,  was  declared  a  her- 
etic, expelled  from  the  Church,  and  surrendered  to  the 
secular  power.     Four  days  later  he  was  found  dead  in 
the  Conciergerie^ — mmor  reported  poisoned.     like  the 
condemned  d3ring  in  prison,  his  body  was  buried  the  day 
following;  but  by  order  of  the  procureur-general  it  was 
disinterred,  brought  back  to  the  Conciergerie,  carried 
in  a  rabbish-cart  to  the  area  before  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  publicly  burned,  Feb.  27,  1559. — Hoelei^ 
Nouv.  Biog,  GenSrale,  xxxvi.  517.     (C.  Bw) 

Morel,  Robert,  a  French  Benedictine  monk,  wai 
bora  in  1658  at  La  Chaise  Dieu,  in  Auvergne.  He  tock 
holy  orders  at  the  abbey  of  Saint  Faron  de  Meanx  in 
1671 ;  was  sent  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Germain  des  Pres 
to  finish  his  studies,  and  in  1^0  became  its  librarian.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  superior  (prior)  of  a  convent  at 
Meulan,  and  at  Saint  Crespin  de  Soissons,  and  secfetanr 
to  the  visiting  ofllcer  of  France.  I>eafne88,  with  which 
he  became  afllicted,  obliged  him  to  resign  these  cSBcts, 
and  he  retired  in  1699  to  Saint  Denis,  near  Paris,  where 
he  divided  the  rest  of  his  life  between  pious  religioas 
exercises  and  the  editing  of  several  ascetic  worka.  Be 
died  Aug.  19, 1781,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  clear,  well-balanced,  fertile  mind ;  his  words 
breathed  charity  and  righteousness;  but  great  noodestr, 
joined  to  simplicity,  served  to  conceal  his  talents.  His 
publications  are :  Effusions  de  camr,  ou  entretiens  fphv- 
tuels  et  affect\fs  d'une  dme  avec  Dieu  sur  chaqtte  rertet 
des  Psaumes  et  des  Cantiques  de  fEgfise  (Paris,  17X6)rs^ 
Miditations  sur  la  regie  de  Sauit-Benoit  (Paria,  1717) : 
— Eniretiens  spirituels  sur  les  ^cangiies  (P^uis,  1720)  :— 
Entretiens  spirituels  pour  servir  de  preparation  a  la 
mort  (Paris,  1721)  '.—Imitation  de  Jesus-Christ,  a  trans- 
lation, with  additional  pieces  (Pari?,  1728): — JUedka- 
tions  Chritiennes  sur  les  Ecamf^es  (Paris,  1726) : — Du 
bonheur  d'tm  simple  Religieux  et  d'une  simjde  Retigieu^t 
qui  aiment  leur  itat  et  kurs  devoirs  (Paris,  1728) : — De 
Fespirance  Chritienne  (Paris,  1728) : — Effusion  de  canr 
sur  le  Cantique  des  Cantiques  (Paris,  1780). — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  GhtSralef  xxxvi,  52i     (C.  B.) 

Morell,  Samuel,  an  Irish  Presbyterian  minister, 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  centurv.  He 
was  bom  about  1744,  and  was  educated  at  Dublin.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  rare  promise,  and  was  very  mncb 
liked  as  a  minister.  He  began  preaching  when  not 
more  than  twenty-five  years  old  at  TuUyUsh,  in  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  but  during  the  civil  disturbances  of 
1772  he  was  persecuted  for  the  part  he  took  in  behalf 
of  law  and  older,  and  in  a  riot  which  occurred  on  the 
6th  of  March  of  that  year  he  was  shot  down  in  the 
streets,  and  died  from  the  eflfects  of  the  wound.  See 
Keid  and  Killen,  Hist,  Presbyt,  Ch,  in  Irdand,  iii,  S7a 

MoreU,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  emin^t  Englidi  critk 
and  lexicographer,  was  bora  at  Eton  in  1706.  He  stod- 
ied  first  at  Eton,  then  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
a  fellow  of  King's  College.  He  was  noted,  howerer. 
not  as  a  theologian,  but  as  a  classical  scholar.  He  pub- 
lished valuable  editions  of  Ainsworth's  I.Atin  Di<^loiiarT 
and  Hedericus's  Greek  Lexicon,  and  was  the  antfaor  d 
Annotations  on  LoMs  Essay  on  the  Human  Understaid- 
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itg  (1794).  He  edited  the  pUys  of  Enripides  and  iEschy- 
los,  translated  the  Epistles  of  Seneca,  assisted  Hogarth 
in  writing  his  Analysis  cf  Beauty^  and  selected  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  for  Handel's  oratorios.  Several  of  his 
best  sermons  were  also  published ;  among  these,  one  on 
the  death  of  queen  Caroline  (1789,  8yo).  He  died  in 
1784. 

Morellat,  Andr^  a  celebrated  French  abbot,  noted 
for  his  literary  labors,  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1727,  and 
educated  in  the  Sorbonne,  at  Paris.  He  became  a  friend 
of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and  D'Alembert,  to  whose 
Eneydopedie  he  also  contributed.  He  translated  into 
French  Beccaria's  treatise  On  Crimes  and  Penalties 
(1766),  and  wrote  several  treatises  on  political  economy, 
and  many  others,  among  which  is  M Ganges  de  la  Litti- 
rature  et  de  la  Pkilosophie  du  dix^huitieme  siscle  (Par- 
is, 1818, 4  vols.  8vo).  In  1785  he  was  admitted  to  the 
French  Academy,  and  concealed  its  archives  at  the  risk 
of  hi?  life  during  the  reign  of  terror.  He  died  in  1819. 
See  Lemontey,  Eloffe  de  Morellet,  prefixed  to  Morellet*s 
Mimoires  (1821,  2  vols.) ;  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v.; 
^  Horellet  and  his  Contemporaries,**  in  the  North  Amer, 
Rev.  Oct.  1822,  by  A.  H.  Everett. 

Morelll,  Cosimo,  an  Italian  architect  of  consid- 
erable note  among  those  of  the  last  century,  deserves  a 
place  here  because  his  life-labors  were  very  largely  de- 
voted to  ecclesiastical  architecture.  He  was  bom  at  Im- 
oU  in  1732,  and  was  the  son  of  Domenico  Morelli  (also 
an  architect),  and  studied  under  Domenico  Trifogli,  who 
executed  several  works  of  merit  at  Imola.  It  was  Co- 
simo's  good  fortune  to  obtain  powerful  patronage  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  professional  career — first,  that  of 
Giovan-Carlo  Bandi,  bishop  of  Imola,  for  whom  he  made 
designs  for  rebuilding  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  and 
through  him  that  of  his  nephew  Giovanni  Antonio 
Braschi,  who  was  elevated  to  the  papal  throne  in  1775, 
with  the  name  of  Pius  VI.  The  new  pontiff,  who  en- 
tertained a  personal  regard  for  MoreUi,  obtained  for  him 
the  appointment  of  city  architect  at  Cesena  (the  pope's 
native  town),  and  various  other  commissions.  He  died, 
after  a  severe  paralytic  attack,  in  February,  1812.  The 
principal  structures  executed  by  him  in  the  line  in 
which  we  are  interested  are  the  cathedral  of  Imola,  the 
metropolitan  church  at  Fermo,  the  duomo  at  Macerata, 
and  the  conventual  church  at  Fossombrone,  St.  Petronio 
at  Castel  Bolognese,  a  church  at  Barbiano,  that  of  the 
nuns  of  Sl  Chiara  at  Imola,  and  St.  Maria  in  regola  in 
the  same  city,  and  another  church  at  Lugo ;  also  some 
alterations  in  the  metropolitan  church  at  Ravenna.  See 
Tipaldo,  BtOffT,  degli  Jtaliam  illustri  ;  EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ; 
Spooner,  Biog,  Diet,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  588.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Morelll,  Giacomo,  Albe,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
noted  for  his  antiquarian  labors,  and  one  of  the  most 
disdngnlshed  librarians  of  modem  times,  was  bom  at 
Venice,  April  14, 1745.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
who  were  unable  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  It 
was  against  their  will  that  he  resolved  to  enter  the 
Chiut;h,  although  in  all  other  respects  he  always  showed 
the  greatest  deference  to  their  wishes.  He  afterwards 
supplied  the  deficiencies  of  his  education  by  private 
stady,  and  the  knowledge  which  he  thus  acquired  was 
mare  substantial  and  extensive  than  that  of  any  of  his 
Italian  contemporaries,  though  it  was  not  till  late  in 
life  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and 
French  languages.  Hb  love  of  independence  induced 
him  to  refuse  several  very  advantageous  offers  that 
were  made  to  him  both  by  the  Church  and  by  wealthy 
collectors  of  books  at  Venice,  and  he  continued  to  live 
as  a  simple  abbe.  He  formed,  however,  an  intimate 
friendship  with  the  patrician  Farsetti,  of  whose  rich 
collection  of  MSS.  he  published  a  catalogue,  under  the 
title  of  BUdiotheca  Manuscritta  del  baU  T,  G,  Farsetti 
(Venice,  1771-80, 2  vols.  12mo).  While  this  work  was 
in  cnuEse  of  publication,  he  also  wrote  Dissertazione  Sto- 
rica  intomo  alia  Publica  IJbreria  di  8,  Marco  (Venice, 
1774),  in  which  he  discussed  and  solved  a  great  many 


questions  connected  with  the  history  of  literature.  He 
then  prepared  a  similar  work  on  the  history  of  the 
library  of  the  academy  at  Padua,  whither  he  had  ac- 
companied his  friend  Farsetti;  but  the  materials  which 
be  collected  for  that  purpose  were  unfortunately  left  in 
the  hands  of  CoUe,  the  historiographer  of  that  institu- 
tion, through  whose  carelessness  they  were  lost.  In 
1776  he  published  a  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  ancient 
writers  which  were  in  the  library  of  the  Narai  family ; 
and  somewhat  later  a  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  Italian 
works  contained  in  the  same  library,  lliese  works 
alone  would  have  suflSced  to  secure  to  Morelli  an  honor- 
able place  among  the  eminent  bibliographers  of  modem 
times;  but  he  acquired  a  still  greater  reputation  as 
librarian  of  the  library  of  St.  Mark — an  office  which  he 
received  in  1778,  and  which  he  held  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  May  5, 1819.  In  1795  he  discovered  a 
considerable  fragment  of  the  55th  book  of  Dion  Cas- 
sius,  which  he  published  at  Baseano,  together  with  new 
various  readings  of  other  books  of  the  same  historian. 
The  work  which  exhibits  his  extensive  knowledge  and 
his  critical  acumen  in  the  strongest  light  is  his  Bibli" 
oiheca  Manuscripta  Grmca  et  Latinaj  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  one  volume  was  published  at  Bassano  (1802), 
although  he  had  collected  materials  for  several  more 
volumes.  His  last  production  was  Epistoke  septem  t?a- 
ria  eruditionis  (Padua,  1819).  After  his  death  there 
appeared  Operette  ora  insieme  con  Opuscoli  di  Antichi 
Scrittori  (Venice,  1820, 3  vohs.  8vo).  See  Zendrini,  Elo- 
yio  di  Morelli  (Mil  1821) ;  reproduced  in  the  GaUeria  du 
Letieraii  ed  artisti  iUuiri  della  provkicii  Veneziane  nel 
Secolo  X  VIII  (Venice,  1822-24) ;  Bettio,  Orazione  red- 
lata  nelle  solenne  Esequie  nella  Chiesa  PatriarcdU  di  Ve- 
nezia  (Venice,  1819) ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v.  (J.  H.  W.) 
MorelBtshiki  (i.  e.  sey-immolators^  also  called 
the  *^  Voluntary  Martyrs,""  a  Russian  sect  of  fanatics, 
whose  vrild  and  savage  practices  are  more  like  those  of 
ancient  Scandinavians  than  of  professing  Christians  of 
the  19th  century.  It  is  difiScult  to  know  what  are  the 
dogmas  of  these  voluntary  martyrs,  because  they  have 
no  printed  books,  and  they  do  not  confide  to  foreigners 
the  mjrstcries  of  their  sect.  Regarduig  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  as  having  been  corrapted,  it  is  said 
that  they  give  themselves  the  right  to  change  it.  They 
recognise  God  the  Father,  manifested  to  men  under  the 
double  form  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  They 
reject  the  true  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  main- 
taining that  the  body  placed  in  the  sepulchre  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  was  not  the  Lord's  body,  but  that  of  an 
obscure  soldier.  They  think  that  Christ  will  soon  re- 
turn, and  make  his  triumphant  entrance  into  Moscow, 
and  that  thither  his  disciples  will  hasten  from  every  part 
of  the  earth.  Thev  do  not  observe  the  Sabbath.  Their 
only  religious  holiday  is  Easter.  They  then  celebrate 
the  Lord's  Supper  with  bread  which  has  been  buried  in 
the  tomb  of  some  saint,  supposing  that  it  thus  receives 
a  kind  of  m3rsterious  consecration.  Their  meetings  are 
held  on  Saturday  night.  The  following  are  a  few  lines 
of  one  of  their  hymns :  ^  Be  firm,  mariners !  Triumph 
over  the  tempest!  Fear  neither  fire  nor  whirlwind. 
Christ  b  with  us.  He  will  collect  the  faithful  in  his 
vesseL  His  masts  will  not  break ;  his  sails  will  never 
be  rent;  and  he  will  hold  the  helm  firmly,  and  land  us 
in  a  safe  haven.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  with  us;  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  in  us.**  Their  custom  is  to  meet  together  on 
a  certain  day  in  Uie  year  in  some  retired  place,  and, 
having  dug  a  pit,  to  fill  it  with  wood,  straw,  and  other 
combustibles,  while  they  are  singing  weird  hymns,  like 
that  of  which  we  have  given  an  extract,  relating  to  the 
ceremony.  Fire  is  then  applied  to  the  piled  fuel,  and 
numbers  leap  into  the  midst  of  it,  stimulated  by  the  tri- 
umphant hymns  of  those  around,  to  purchase  a  supposed 
noartyrdom  by  their  suicidal  act.  Others,  without  sac- 
rificing life,  craelly  mutilate  their  bodies,  like  the  fanat^ 
ics  of  India,  who  throw  themselves  beneath  the  trium- 
phal car  of  their  idol.  These  sectarians  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  north  of  Russia,  especially  Siberia,  but 
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they  are  also  represented  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga. 
There  are  a  few  at  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  Kiga,  Odes- 
sa, etc  They  try  to  make  proselytes  in  the  army,  but 
the  imperial  police  pursue  their  missionaries,  and  when 
they  are  discovered  punish  them  most  cruelly.     The 


sides  the  two  principal  works  mentioned,  two  other  pub- 
lications are  ascribed  to  him,  viz.  Verbontm  iMtUpnm 
cum  Grmcis  A  ngticitque  eonjunctontm  hcttplefissimi  Com- 
mentarii  (1588),  and  Ve  Ecriena  ab  antickritto  pet  fjm 
excidum  hberanda  (Lond.  1689);  the  latter  was  dedi- 


Ruiian  government  has  endeavored  to  suppress  them  |  cated  to  queen  EUrabeth,  and  tranaUt4Hnnto  G«man. 
"  fe  ^j^  1>«,,1^    //;•/    ni/4  «.  V  •    HaAiT.  /vi  Frm^K  Prater 


by  means  of  very  severe  measures,  but  has  thus  far 
failed  in  doing  so.  See  Marsden,  Hitt.  of  Christian 
Church€$  and  iiecU,  ih  2Sl,  232,    (J.H.W.) 

Merely  (or  Morally)  (Lat.  Morelws),  Jkak 
Baptistk,  a  French  Protestant  divine,  noted  for  his  at- 
tempU  to  introduce  into  the  Chureh  a  democratic  or- 


See  Bayle,  J/ist,  Did.  s.  v.;  Haag.  La  France  Prctn- 
tant^f  s.  v.;  Niceron,  MemoireSy  voL  xxxvi;  Uoefcr, 
Xouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xxxvi,  646, 547.     (C  B.) 

Mor^ri,  Louis,  a  French  ecclesiastic  noted  for  his 
literary  labors,  was  bom  at  Bargemont,  in  Provence,  in 
He  first  8tudie<l  the  classics  in  the  Jesuitical  col- 


ganization  such  as  it  had  in  apostolic  tlme^  was  bom  at  l  j^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^  finallv  theolog,v  at  Lyons,  and  was  there 
Paris  about  1510.     But  Uttle  U  known  of  his  early  per-    o^^jng^i  fo,  the  priesthood.    When  only  eighteen  yeai* 


sonal  historv.  He  suddenly  became  noted  by  his  crit- 
icism of  the  fourth  book  of  Calvin's  ImtHuHon  Chre- 
Hmnfy  in  an  essay  on  ecclesiastical  discipline,  in  which 
he  tried  to  prove  that  the  laity  ought  to  have  power  to 
decide  on  all  important  questions  of  doctrine,  morals, 


priesthood, 
of  age  he  made  himself  noted  as  the  author  of  an  aDegor^ 
ical  composition,  and  later  by  a  collection  of  his  poems. 
He  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  languages,  and  translated  Rodriguez's  book 
on  Christian  Perfection^  which  he  published  under  the 


election  of  pastors,  etc,  privileges  assigned  by  the  Ge-  ^.^^  Pratique  de  la  perfection  Chrefienne  et  rtUgievse, 
neva  Reformer  to  a  Consistory,  and  fortified  his  the-  I  ,^„^„^^  ^  VEspagnol  (Lvons,  1677,  3  voK  8vo).  Mo- 
ory  bv  declarations  of  Scripture  and  the  usages  of  the  ^^^  preached  for  five  years  at  Lvons  with  great  success. 
Drimitive  Church.     He  submitted  the  same  in  man-  '       ,     ...     .        f       J^  j^j^    ^^  f^^  ^^  Historict 


then  had  it  printed  under  the  title,  Traiti  de  la  disci- 
pline et  police  Chritienne  (Lyons,  1661).  The  modera- 
tion, the  force  of  argument,  the  cleamess  of  exposition 
displayed  in  it  found  little  countenance  with  the  Calvin- 


that  his  health  was  impaired  and  his  strength  exhaust- 
ed. In  1680  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  ■ecood 
edition.  He  died  in  the  same  year,  July  10.  Bm 
though  Moreri  had  lived  only  so  few  year^  he  had  yei 
accomplished  the  work  of  a  conmion  lifetime,  and 


uu»(jut^cvt  III  11,  iwmiv.  ...».'^  ^~ — ---^ Accompiisnea  me  wofk  oi  a  cwuuuuu  lucmur,  »*»i  w^ 

istic  churches,  and  when  in  1562  he  presented  it  to  the  j  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  among  posterity  for  centuries.    Hi*  His- 


National  Synod  held  at  Orieans  it  was  rejected.  This 
condemnation  ap^ieared  rather  strange  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Reformed ;  among  others,  Soubise  expressed 
himself  strongly  against  this  proceeding  to  Theodore 
de  Beza,  who,  however,  succeeded  in  quieting  him. 
Mordy  retired  to  Tours,  where  he  found  a  violent  ad- 
versary in  the  pastor  of  Saint-Germain,  and  thence  to 
Geneva  (Nov.  1562).  Here  he  was  ere  long  summoned 
before  the  Consistorj',  and  asked  to  retract.     This  he 


torical  Dictionary  contains  whatever  is  curious  and 
noteworthy  in  sacred  and  profane  history ;  hence  every- 
body was  amazed  to  see  so  prodigious  a  work  from  m 
young  a  man.  He  was  at  once,  after  the  publication  rf 
the  book  in  1674,  surrounded  by  the  learned  of  his  coun- 
try, taken  from  his  cluirge,  and  made  welcome  into  the 
family  of  the  bishop  of  Apt,  in  Provence,  whom  he  at- 
tended the  year  following  to  Paris;  he  was  there  soot 
introduced  to  the  prelate^  who  held  their  assembly  in 


in;iui«  vu^  v/v««.«w.j,  .— --   --"-  iniroaucca  lo  me  premicw,  wuu  nci«  i,ii««  •oB^t««m,w  «- 

refused  to  do,  but  proposed  to  submit  the  maUcr  to  the    g^  Germain  en  Lave,  and  the  learned  men  in  the  me- 

i..A *  ^e  c>..^l    fx«  \r\t^i    flfiH  r'alvin.      Th«»  latter  ,.         w,.     *•    '^     .i j-.j  v:«-  *^  -km  a^ 


judgment  of  Farel,  De  Viret,  and  Calvin.  The  latter 
would  not  accept  the  part  of  arbiter,  saying  he  would 
not  place  himself  above  the  synod,  which  had  con- 
demned his  book.  Even  Morely's  request  to  give  him 
permission  to  defend  himself  in  writing  was  not  grant- 
ed ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Consistory  treated  him  as  an 
obstinate  heretic,  and  (Aug.  81, 1563)  excommunicated 
him ;  his  book,  referred  to  the  council,  was  condemned 
to  be  bumed  (Sept.  17),  and  all  bookstores  were  forbid- 
den to  expose  it  for  sale,  all  citizens  and  inhabitants  of 
Geneva  warned  not  to  purchase  it  for  reading,  and  all 


tropolis.  His  friends  also  recommended  him  to  H.  dc 
Pompone,  secretary  of  sUte,  who  invited  him  to  hi* 
house  in  1678;  and  he  might  have  expected  great  ad- 
vantages from  the  patronage  of  that  minister  had  not 
his  intense  application  cut  short  his  life.  Indeed,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  sacrificed  both  his  fortune  ami 
his*  life  for  the  public  when  he  undertook  so  laboriom 
a  work.  Besides  the  writmgs  above  alluded  to,  he 
put  the  JAves  of  the  Saints  into  more  elegant  French, 
and  added  methodical  tables  for  the  use  of  preach- 
ers, with  chronological  tables;  and  in  1671  he  pub- 


who  possessed  copies  of  it  were  ordered  to  bring  them,  >  j^^j^^^  ^^  j^y^^jg  ^^^  following  book,  Rrlatitms  ntmrrOes 
^^A  *^i><sflA  urV>.\  LnAw  whpm  f-hpre  were  anv.  to  de-     .     , <   ...  ^ '^i.  j^  i„  .^u^^>m%   ^<  nn*f*w^»^mt  §i 


1566  he  acted  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the 
CJonsistory  did  not  rest  8ati«tied  until  he  was  dismissed 
from  that  family.  The  National  Synods  of  Paris  (1565) 
and  Nlmes  (1572)  also  condemned  his  Traiii  de  la 
Discipline,  as  well  as  his  Reponse,  which  he  published 
against  An  Apology  of  the  Calvinistic  Doctrine,  van- 
ously  attributed  to  Chandieu  and  Viret,  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  a  goodly  number  of  persons  of  rank,  several 
churches  of  Languedoc,  those  of  Sens,  Meaux,  and  oth- 
ers, approved  and  shared  his  opinions  conceming  church 
organization,  and  demanded  with  him  that  the  laity 
should  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  elders,  pastors,  etc 
Ramus,  too,  became  interested,  and  insisted  upon  that 
right.  The  author  of  all  this  agitation  in  1572  dropped 
out  of  sight.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  towards  the 
end  of  the  16th  centur>'  in  London,  England.  His  plan 
of  congregational  lay  representation  in  ecclesiastic  gov- 
emmeut  is  now  realized  essentially  in  most  Protestant 
churches,  after  t  hrce  htindred  years  of  controversj'.    Be- 


ologie).  The  Historical  Dictionary  has  passed  through 
roanv  editions,  and  has  from  one  vol.  foL  been  extended 
constantly  until  in  its  19th  eilition  (Paris,  1759)  it  made 
10  vols.  fol.  Both  the  well-informed  Bayle  and  the 
schoUu-ly  Du  Pin  have  enkrged  and  enriched  the  work 
as  its  editors.  See  Gen,  Biog,  Diet,  a.  v. ;  Niceron,  Mi- 
moiresy  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v. ;  Peri- 
caud,  Moreri  a  Lyon  (Lyons,  1837, 8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mores,  Edwart>  Rowk,  an  English  Roman  Cath- 
olic noted  for  his  antiquarian  labors,  was  bom  of  l*roi- 
estant  parents  Jan.  18,  1780,  at  Tunstall,  in  Kent, 
where  his  father  was  rector  for  neariy  thirty  yeara. 
He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylor's  school  and  at 
Queen's  OUege,  Oxford.  Even  white  yet  a  stndent  si 
the  university  he  was  noted  for  his  attainments,  and  as- 
sisted in  antiquarian  labors.  Being  intended  for  orden 
by  his  father,  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.A.  May  12, 175a 
and  M.A.  Jan.  16, 1768,  before  which  time  he  had  formed 
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considerable  collectums  relative  to  the  antiquities,  etc, 
of  Oxford,  and  particularly  to  those  of  his  own  college, 
whose  archives  he  arranged,  and  made  large  extracts 
front,  with  a  view  to  its  history.  He  also  gathered 
some  collections  for  a  history  of  Godstow  Nunnery  and 
of  Ilfley  church.  His  MS8.  relative  to  his  own  college, 
with  his  collections  about  All  Souls'  College,  are  still  un- 
published, but  are  treasured  in  the  Bodleian  Libraiy. 
In  1752  he  printed  in  half  a  4to  sheet  some  corrections 
made  b^'  Junius  in  his  own  copy  of  his  edition  of  Cced- 
man's  Saxon  Paraphrase  of  Oenesisy  and  other  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  (Amstelod.  1655),  and  then  went  to 
the  Continent,  where  he  seems  to  have  fallen  in  with 
Roman  Catholics,  and  to  have  secretly  joined  their  com- 
munion. He  is  even  reported  to  have  taken  orders, 
but  there  is  no  clear  record  of  this.  He  was  favored  by 
the  Sorbonne  with  the  degree  of  D.D.,  indicating  that 
he  rouHt  have  made  strong  friends  among  the  French 
RomaniAts.  On  his  return  to  England  he  entered  into 
deacon's  orders  in  the  Establishment,  but  never  held 
any  preferroentii,  as  he  was  universally  disliked  for  his 
peculiar  religious  opinions.  Thus  he  avowed  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  Latin  language  in  religious  worship,  and 
composed  a  creed  in  it,  with  a  kind  of  mass,  of  which  he 
printed  a  few  copies  in  his  own  house,  under  the  dis- 
guised title  of  OrdxnaU  Quotidianum  (1685),  Ordo  Tri- 
pmtaiis  (1685).  That  Mores,  however,  had  forsaken  his 
Roman  (Catholic  notions,  at  least  in  part,  in  later  life,  is 
apparent  from  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  his  daughter, 
who,  while  under  the  tuition  of  French  Romanists,  was 
surrounded  by  influences  of  such  a  character  as  might 
secure  her  conversion.  He  no  sooner  gained  knowledge 
of  it  than  he  had  her  removed,  besides  severely  remon- 
strating against  the  breach  of  good  faith  of  the  friends 
he  had  truj^ed.  He  died  in  1778,  leaving  many  works 
and  collections  of  great  value  to  the  antiquarian.  A 
curious  work  which  he  left  in  MS.  in  Latin,  entitled  De 
ACtfiico  A  rchiepiscopo  Dorovemensi  Commentartus  A  uo- 
tore  Edwardo Rowe  Mores^  A,M^ Soc,  Antiq.  Ixmd, SoCy 
seems  to  have  been  intended  for  publication.  It  con- 
tains ten  chapters;  and  the  first  seven  relate  to  arch- 
bishop iElfric;  cap.  8  is  entitled  "De  iElfrico  Bata;*' 
cap.  9, "  De  iElfrico  Abbate  Meildunensi ; "  cap.  10, "  De 
aliis  iElfricis.*^  An  appendix  is  subjoined,  containing 
transcripts  of  Saxon  charters  and  extracts  from  historians 
concerning  archbishop  iElfric  It  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Lambeth  Librarj*.  See  Gen,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. ;  and  the 
Memoirs  prefixed  to  his  history  of  Tunstall.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Mor'esheth-gath  (Heb.  More'sketh-Gath,  Pl^JniiQ 
ra,  possession  of  Gath ;  Sept.  xXtipovoftia  Ti^,  Vulg. 
kterediias  Getk)^  a  town  of  Palestine  (perhaps  so  named 
irom  its  -vicinity  to  Gath),  where  the  prophet  Micah 
appears  to  have  been  bom  or  to  have  resided  (Mic  i, 
14),  who  was  hence  called  a  Morastiiitb  (Mic.  i,  1 ; 
Jer.  xxvi,  18).  It  is  named  by  that  prophet  (Mic  i, 
18-15)  in  company  with  Lachish,  Achzib,  Mareshah, 
and  other  towns  of  the  lowland  district  of  Judah.  His 
words,  ^*  Therefore  shall  thou  give  presents  to  More- 
sheth-gath,"  are  explained  by  Ewald  {Proph^en,  p.  880) 
SA  referring  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  containing  an  allu- 
sion to  the  signitication  of  the  name  Moresheth,  which, 
though  not  so  literal  as  the  play  on  those  of  Achzib  and 
Mareshah,  is  yet  tolerably  obvious :  ^  Therefore  shalt 
thou,  O  Jerusalem,  give  compensation  to  Moresheth- 
gath,  itself  only  the  possession  of  another  city."  Hit- 
zig  {Comment,  ad  loc)  lately  insists  upon  the  old  Jew- 
ish interpretation  of  the  name  as  an  appellative  for 
tome  dependency  of  the  Philistines  (but  see  Maurer, 
Comment,  ad  loc).  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.  Morasthi) 
places  it  a  short  distance  east  of  Eleutheropoli^  and  re- 
marks {Comment,  in  Mic,  proL)  that  it  was  still  a  mod- 
erately sized  village  ("  baud  grandis  viculus''),  contain- 
ing a  church  over  the  tomb  of  Micah  {fCp,  ad  Kustach, 
p.  677).  From  these  intimations  Dr.  Robinson  {Re^ 
settrches^  ii,  423)  concludes  that  it  must  have  been  near 
Mareshah,  perhaps  at  the  site  of  the  church  of  Santa 


Hmrnehy  twenty  minutes  S.S.E.  of  Beit-Jibrin,  close  by 
which  are  the  ruined  foundations  of  a  village  possibly 
ancient.  Thomson  inclines  to  identify  it  with  Mare- 
shah {Land  and  Booky  ii,  360) ;  but  the  sacred  writer 
clearly  distinguishes  them  (Mic  i,-15).  See  Gath; 
Micah. 

Moretto  da  Brescia,  a  distinguished  Italian  art- 
ist of  Titian's  school,  and  sometimes  called  Bonvicinoi 
was  bom,  according  to  Lanzi,  in  1514,  and  was  the  first 
to  introduce  Titian's  style  to  his  native  district.  His 
picture  of  St.  Niccoloy  painted  for  the  Madonna  de  Mira- 
coli,  is  in  Titian's  best  manner.  He  was  meetly  em- 
ployed in  his  native  province,  distinguishing  himself 
more  by  his  delicacy  than  by  his  grandeur  of  haiuUing. 
A  fine  specimen  of  this  last  qualification,  however,  may 
be  seen  in  his  terrific  picture  of  Eiias  in  the  old  cathe- 
dral. His  picture  of  St,  Lucia,  in  the  church  of  St.  Cle- 
meute,  is  not  so  much  studied  as  that  of  St.  Catharine^ 
and  even  this  yields  to  hb  painting  of  the  great  altar, 
representing  Our  Lady  in  the  air,  with  the  titular  and 
other  saints  seen  below.  An  altar-piece,  consisting  of 
various  saints,  at  Su  Andrea,  in  Bergamo,  another  at  St. 
Giorgio,  in  Verona,  with  the  Fall  of  St,  Paul,  at  Milan, 
are  all  of  the  most  finished  composition.  A  work  enti- 
tled the  Flagellationy  in  the  Museo  Tosi  at  Brescia,  is 
remarkably  fine ;  also  the  Murder  of  the  Ttmocents,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Giovanni  Evangelista  at  Brescia.  The 
time  of  hb  death  b  unknown.  See  Lanzi,  I/istory  of 
Painting  (transL  by  Roscoe),  ii,  180 ;  Mrs.  Jameson  and 
Eastlake's  JJistoj-i/  of  Our  l^rd,  i,  271 ;  ii,  98.   (R.  M.  F.) 

Morgan,  Abel,  a  Baptbt  minbter  of  some  note, 
was  bom  in  Wales  in  1637,  emigrated  to  thb  country 
in  1711,  and  settled  at  Pemupek,  Pa.,  where  he  preached 
until  hb  death,  Dec.  16, 1722.  He  was  a  good  man,  well 
beloved  by  hb  people,  and  did  efficient  service  for  tho 
Christian  cause  among  the  Webb  who  were  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  in  hb  day.  He  compiled  a  folio  Concord- 
ance to  the  Welsh  Bible,  which  was  printed  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  also  translated  The  Century  Confession  uito 
Webh,  with  original  additions.  See  Benedict,  Bist, 
Bapt,  i,  583 ;  Bapt,  Quar,  July,  1874,  art.  v. 

Morgan,  Asbury,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Mecklenbui^  County, 
Vs.,  Aug.  25, 1797;  converted  in  1812 ;  entered  the  South 
Carolina  Conference  in  1818;  was  stationed  in  Charles- 
ton in  1828,  and  died  there,  Sept.  25th  of  the  same  year, 
of  the  "stranger's  fever."  He  was  a  good  man,  had 
been  successful  on  former  appointments,  and  promised 
usefulness  to  the  Church. — Minutes  of  Conferences^  ii,  86. 

Morgan,  CaBsar,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of  some 
note,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  last  century  as 
canon  of  Ely.  But  little  b  Jcnown  of  hb  personal  his- 
tory. Hb  works,  however,  show  that  he  was  a  man 
of  much  emdition  and  a  close  student.  He  published 
several  of  hb  sermons  (1780, 4to ;  1781, 4to) ;  abo  a  work 
on  Philosophy  and  Revelation  (1789, 8vo) ;  and  another, 
The  Trinity  of  Plato  and  Philo^udceuSy  etc  (1797, 8vo), 
universally  commended  as  an  able  work  from  an  ortho- 
dox stand-point. — Alliboue's  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
A  uthorSy  s.  v. 

Morgan,  Erasmus  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Wilmington,  Vt.,  in 
1806.  He  was  converted  when  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  immediately  began  to  preach.  For  two 
years  he  was  employed  by  the  presiding  elder,  and  in 
1838  joined  the  New  Hampshire  Conference.  He  was 
stationed  successively  at  Athens,  Putne}%  Claremont, 
Peterborough,  Westmoreland,  and  Chesterfield,  Keene, 
Lamlaff,  East  Haverhill,  Lancaster,  Canaan,  and  South 
Reading.  In  1846  he  was  superannuated,  and  contin- 
ued in  that  and  the  supernumerary  relation  for  seven 
years,  after  which,  in  1858,  he  was  sUtioned  at  Ches- 
terfield, Mass.,  within  the  bounds  of  the  New  Engbnd 
Omference.  Afterwanb  he  was  stationed  at  Palmer, 
Three  Rivers,  Brookfield,  and  Dudley.  In  1857  he  was 
superannuated,  after  which  time  he  never  resumed  an 
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effective  relation.  Daring  1871,  while  supplying  the 
Church  at  North  Blandford,  his  health  failed,  and  he 
removed  his  residence  to  Williamsburgh,  Biass.,  where 
he  died,  June  10, 1872.  **  Morgan  was  a  man  of  strong, 
clear  mind.  ...  He  was  a  decided  man — uncompromis- 
ing in  hostility  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  in  his 
advocacy  of  every  movement  calculated  to  elevate  hu> 
manity,  and  reveal  more  of  the  glory  of  Deity."  See 
Minute*  of  Confermces,  1872,  p.  47. 

Morgan,  Gerald,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Baltimore  County,  Md., 
June  8, 1784;  was  converted  in  1801 ;  entered  the  Bal- 
timore Conference  in  1806,  and  died  ^larch  17,  1846. 
He  possessed  a  clear  intellect,  a  penetrating  Judgment, 
and  his  life  was  equable,  evangelical,  and  eminently 
useful.     See  Minutes  of  Conferences,  iv,  10. 

Morgan,  GKlbert,  D.D.,  a  noted  minister  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  was  a  native  of  New 
York  State,  bom  in  1791,  received  his  collegiate  train- 
ing at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  and  pursued  his  the- 
ological studies  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  At  an  early  age 
he  engaged  in  Central  and  Westem  New  York  in  the 
foundation  of  churches  and  institutions  of  leaming,  one 
of  hia  co-laborers  being  Dr.  Arcbilaus  G.  Smith.  In 
1836  Dr.  Morgan  became  president  of  the  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  at  Pittsburgh,  and  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Legislature  drew  up  a  report,  which  Anal- 
ly was  substantially  introduced  into  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  Pennsylvania.  He  afterwards  became  connected 
with  the  Hampden  Sidney  College  in  Virginia,  later  re- 
moved to  North  Carolina,  and  finally  made  South  Caro- 
lina his  permanent  home,  and  there  preached  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  Failing 
health  and  advanced  age  finally  induced  his  return 
North.  He  died  in  New  York  City  in  May,  1876.  Dr. 
Morgan  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren,  and 
greatly  beloved  among  those  to  whom  he  ministered  in 
spiritual  things.  Few  men  in  the  Church  South  could 
claim  the  superior  scholarship  to  which  he  had  attain- 
ed. He  was  an  ornament  to  his  own  denomination  and 
to  the  Christian  Church.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Morgan,  Hector  Daviea,  an  English  divine, 
noted  for  his  sociological  studies,  was  bom  in  1768,  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge  University.  After  taking 
holy  orders  he  at  once  rose  to  positions  of  prominence, 
and  finally  became  canon  of  Trallong.  In  1819  he  had 
the  honor  to  be  selected  Bampton  lecturer,  and  his  ser- 
mons preached  that  year  were  published  (1819,  8vo). 
He  also  published  several  other  theological  treatises  of 
minor  value.  But  he  is  best  known  as  the  author  of 
Doctrine  and  Law  of  Marriage^  Adultery,  and  Divorce 
(Oxford,  1826, 2  vols.  8vo).  This  valuable  work  exhib- 
its a  theological  and  practical  view  of  the  divine  insti- 
tution of  marriage,  the  religious  ratification  of  mar- 
riage, the  impediments  which  preclude  and  vitiate  the 
contract  of  marriage,  the  reciprocal  duties  of  husbands 
and  wives,  the  sinful  and  criminal  character  of  adultery, 
and  the  difiiculties  which  embarrass  the  principle  and 
practice  of  divorce,  etc  See  Ijond,  Gent,  Mag*  1861,  pt, 
i,  p.  562;  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Am/&\  Authors, 
voL  ii,  8.  V. 

Morgan,  Homer  Bartlett,  a  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  at  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
May  81, 1827.  He  was  educated  at  Hamilton  College, 
N.  Y.,  studied  theology  at  Auburn  Seminar^',  N.  Y.,  was 
licensed  by  Cayuga  Presbyter}-,  and  ordained  by  Wa- 
tertown Presbytery  in  1860.  He  entered  upon  the  for- 
eign missbnary  work  under  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  was  by  them, 
in  1851,  sent  to  Salonica,  in  Greece,  and  afterwards 
transferred  to  Antioch,  in  Syria.  He  thus  completed 
nearly  fourteen  years  of  missionary  life,  when  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  committee  and  the  Central  Turkish  Mis- 
sion to  which  he  belonged  that  he  should  retum  with 
^his  family  to  this  country.  When  they  were  about 
ready  for  their  Journey  bis  youngest  son  sickened  and 


died.  This  event,  with  his  responsibility  at  his  posi^ 
and  official  cares  as  treasurer  of  the  mission,  devolved 
upon  him  an  amount  of  labor  which  brought  on  ty- 
phoid fever,  and  after  proceeding  on  bis  journey  as  &r 
as  Smyrna  he  died,  Aug.  25, 1865.  Mr.  Morgan,  writes 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamlin,  then  president  of  Robert  CoUege, 
Constantinople, "  was  a  noble  missionary,  a  vaaai  of  right 
judgment,  of  executive  power,  and  of  self-denying  de- 
votion to  his  work.  He  has  finished  it  early,  but  done 
it  well.**  See  Wilson,  PreA,  Hitt,  Ahnanac,  1866,  p. 
218.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Morgan,  Joseph,  a  minister  of  the  (Dutch)  Re- 
formed Church,  was  bom  of  Welsh  parentage  in  1674, 
and  ordained  in  1697  in  Connecticut.  After  settle- 
ments at  East  Chester,  N.  Y.,  from  1699  to  1704,  and 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  from  1704  to  1708,  he  became  pastor 
at  Freehold  and  Middletown,  N.  J.,  where  be  served 
both  the  Dutch  and  Presbyterian  churches  (1709-31). 
He  gave  to  the  former  church  about  three  fourths  of  his 
services,  although  he  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Presbytery.  A  revival  of  religion  foUowed  his  laiion 
in  1721.  His  last  settlement  was  at  Hopewell  and 
Maidenhead,  N.  J.,  where  he  preached  froiQ  1732  to  1737. 
Although  his  library  was  very  small,  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  studious  man  and  a  voluminous  author.  He  was 
a  correspondent  of  Cotton  Mather.  One  of  his  Latin 
letters  to  Mather,  dated  in  1721,  is  still  preserved  at 
W^orcester,  Mass.  In  addition  to  several  printed  ser- 
mons, he  published  treatises  on  Baptism^  Original  Sin, 
Sin  its  own  Punishment,  Election,  etc  His  latter  years 
were  sadly  overcast  with  trials  and  sorrow.  In  1728  be 
was  charged  with  having  ^  practiced  astrol<^^,  counte- 
nanced promiscuous  dancing,  and  transgressed  in  drink.** 
These  charges  were  not  proved.  In  1736  he  was  sus- 
pended from  the  ministry  for  intemperance,  but  was  re- 
stored in  1738.  He  died  ui  1740.  See  Webster,  HisL 
Presb.  Ch, ;  Corwin,  Mtumal  Ref  Ch,  s.  v.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Morgan,  Morgan,  a  prominent  lay-worker  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  a 
native  of  Wales,  but  had  come  to  this  country  while  yet 
a  youth,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  In  l726  be  re- 
moved to  the  south  of  the  Potomac,  in  Vlifiinia,  and 
there  built  in  1740  the  first  Episcopal  church,  now 
known  as  the  Mill  Creek  Church,  and  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Winchester.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
pursuing  to  the  last  a  course  of  ardent  and  active  piety, 
which  made  him  a  light  and  a  blessing  to  all  within  liis 
influence.  Under  the  direction  also  of  the  clergy  men, 
whether  present  or  absent,  Morgan  fulfllled  the  duties 
of  lay-reader,  which  enabled  him  the  more  intimately 
to  know  the  people's  wants  and  cares,  and  to  direct 
them  along  the  path  of  duty.  In  the  exercise  of  these 
duties  he  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  who  prosecuted  tbem 
with  the  same  aflfectionate,  diligent,  and  humUe  spirit. 
See  Episc,  Recorder,  voL  i,  No.  5,  quoted  in  Hawk^ 
Ecdes,Hist,\*,n\-n^, 

Morgan,  Nicholas  J.  B.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  some  note,  was  bom 
in  Bath  County,  Va.,  Nov.  23, 1811.  He  was  the  oldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Gerald  Morgan,  also  a  preacher  of  the 
same  body,  who  died  in  March,  1846,  closing  a  forty- 
years*  ministerial  service  of  honor  and  usefulnesA  long 
to  be  remembered  among  those  for  whom  he  labofed. 
Nicholas's  early  educational  advantages  were  secured 
At  the  common  school,  and  imder  private  totonhip  at 
Harrisonburg,  whither  his  parents  removed  wh«i  be 
was  ten  years  old.  He  was  converted  in  1826,  and 
shortly  after  believed  himself  called  to  preach.  He 
taught  school  a  while  to  prepare  for  the  work  before 
entering  upon  it,  and  in  1829  was  admitted  into  the 
Baltimore  Conference,  and  appointed  to  the  Fincastle 
Circuit  After  this  he  successively  served  in  thb  Con- 
ference as  follows:  in  1830,  Pendleton;  1881,  Liberty; 
1882,  Jefferson;  1838-84, Winchester  Circuit;  1886-^6, 
Warrenton;  1837,  Loudon;  1888-89,  East  Baltimofe 
Sution;   1840-41,  Harper's  Ferry;   1843-45,  Rocking- 
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ham  District;  1846-47,  Foundry,  Washington  City; 
1848^  Baltimore  District;  18di-54,  North  Baltimore 
District;  1855-56,  Fayette  Street  Station;  1857,  Win- 
chester Station;  1858-*59,  Baltimore  Ci»y  Sution ;  1860- 
61,  Georgetown;  1862-65,  Baltimore  District;  1866-69, 
Washington  District;  1870-71,  Baltimore  City  Station; 
and  in  1872,  First  Charge,  Annapolis.  On  the  morning 
of  his  second  Sabbath  (March  24)  in  this  charge  he  was 
taken  with  a  chill  while  preaching.  This  resulted  in 
pueumonia,  and  he  died  April  6, 1872,  in  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Md.  From  this  list  of  appointments  it  is  ap- 
pareot  that  Dr.  Morgan  was  deemed  fitted  to  fill  the 
best  stations  in  the  Conference,  and  nineteen  years  out 
d  the  forty-three  in  which  he  preached  he  had  the 
honor  to  1>e  presiding  elder,  and  in  length  of  service  in 
this  office  was  exceeded  only  by  Peter  Cartwright.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  ministerial  breth- 
ren is  best  judged  when  it  is  known  that  he  was  regu- 
larly chosen  to  represent  them  in  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical council  of  the  Church.  He  was  elected  to  the 
General  Conference  in  1844,  and  to  every  succeeding 
one  but  the  last,  to  which  he  declined  an  election.  On 
account  of  ill-health,  he  did  not  attend  the  session  of 
1868.  Dr.  Morgan  certainly  lived  in  an  eventful  period 
of  Methodism.  He  had  some  knowledge  of  the  agita- 
tion that  produced  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
and  was  an  actor  in  the  scenes  through  which  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  came  into  being. 
Though  his  district  in  1844  was  in  Virginia,  and  liter- 
ally upon  the  border,  he  stood  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  the  Church  South  met  with  but  little 
success  in  its  bocmds  during  his  term  upon  it.  It  is 
true  that  while  in  General  Conference  in  1844  he  voted 
for  the  so-called  plan  of  separation,  a  step  which  he  af- 
terwards r^retted,  yet  to  his  fidelity  may  largely  be  at- 
tributed the  adherence  of  nearly  that  whole  section  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  the  great  trouble 
which  came  to  bis  (Conference  from  the  action  of  the 
General  Conference  of  1860,  incorporating  a  new  chap- 
ter in  the  Discipline  against  slaver^',  he  stood  faithfully 
for  the  Northern  Church,  and  led  the  minority  of  the 
Baltimore  Conference  in  1860-61  opposed  to  the  efforts 
made  to  take  the  Conference  from  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church ;  though,  notwithstanding  his  efforts,  it 
resulted  in  the  secession  of  a  number  of  preachers  and  a 
large  number  of  members  from  it  to  the  Church  South. 
But  for  the  efforts  of  himself,  his  brother,  Dr.  L.  F.  Mor- 
gan, and  a  few  others,  very  little  of  the  old  Baltimore  Con- 
ference would  have  remained  in  the  Northern  Church. 
Like  a  true  man  and  patriot,  Virginian  though  he  was, 
be  stood  by  the  government  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
Rebellion.  He  was  antislavery  in  his  convictions,  Meth- 
odistic  in  doctrine,  experience,  and  practice.  All  in  all, 
Dr.  Moi^n^s  career  was  not  that  of  a  brilliant  man, 
but  rather  that  of  a  faithful  and  devoted  man,  endowed 
with  more  than  ordinary  capacity  for  work,  and  bom  to 
be  a  leader  of  his  associates.  "  With  strong  intellectual 
endowments,  there  were  blended  in  him  those  stanch 
moral  qualities  which  made  him  the  man  he  was.  Men- 
tal power  and  moral  force  characterized  him  in  the  pul- 
pit and  on  the  Conference  floor.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
a  man  of  one  work.  To  this  he  gave  the  st^idy  of 
life.**  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1873,  p.  28- 
30;  Dr.  M*Caulev,  in  New  York  Methodist,  May  18, 
1872.    (J.H.W.) 

Morgan,  Thomas  (1),  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  di- 
vine of  the  Unitarian  cast,  who  flourbhed  near  and  after 
the  opening  of  this  century  as  pastor  of  a  congregation 
in  London,  is  noted,  in  conjunction  with  some  others  of 
bis  persuasion,  as  the  editor  of  a  mutilated  edition  of 
Dr.  Watts's  psalms  and  hymns,  which,  from  being  Cal- 
vinistic^  t^ey  perverted  to  Socinianism.  He  was  also 
the  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Aikin  in  compiling  the  work  enti- 
Ued  General  Biography  (1799-1814, 10  x-ols.  4to),  and 
was  besides  editor  of  the  New  A  nnual  Begister  after  the 
demise  cf  Dr.  Kippis.  See  Diet.  Liv,  A  uth,  Gr,  Britain 
aad  Ireland  (Lond.  1816,  8vo),  s.  v. 


Morgan,  Thomas  (2),  a  distinguished  English 
deist,  noted  for  his  attempt  to  make  moral  excellence 
the  only  test  of  every  system  of  religion,  and  for  his 
rejection  of  a  historic  revelation  of  positive  duties  as 
inadmissible,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury. Of  his  life  we  know  but  very  little,  and  the  fol- 
lowing meagre  facts  are  taken  from  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Wiitmgs  of  Mr.  William  Whiston  (1749,  p.  318). 
"  Morgan  ministered  for  some  time  to  an  orthodox  Pres- 
byterian congregation,  but  in  1726  was  deposed  for  Ari- 
anism  by  the  presbyter}'.  He  then  seems  to  have  prac- 
ticed medicine  among  the  Quakers  at  Bristol,  but  Anally 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  labors,  and  died  at 
London  Jan.  14, 1748"  (see  Baumgarten,  HalL  BibL  v, 
331  sq. ;  vi,  181).  Morgan  published  a  number  of  works 
against  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  best  known  of  which 
is  The  Moral  PhUosopherj  in  a  Dialogue  between  Phila- 
lethes,  a  Christian  Deist,  and  Theophanes,  a  Christian 
Jew  (Lond.  1737).  This  work  was  supplemented  by  a 
second  volume,  Being  a  further  Vindication  of  Moral 
Truth  and  Reason,  in  1739,  and  by  a  third.  Superstition 
and  Tyranny  inconsistent  with  Theocracy,  in  1740.  This 
work  elicited  many  answers,  for  a  list  of  which  see 
Lowndes,  Brit.  Libr,  p.  1203 ;  see  also  the  references  at 
the  end  of  this  article.  Morgan  acknowledges  himself 
a  firm  believer  in  Grod  as  the  almighty  creator  and  ruler 
of  the  universe.  He  lays  especial  stress  on  God's  con- 
tinued presence,  power,  and  agency.  "  God  governs  the 
natural  and  moral  worlds  by  his  constant,  uninterrupted 
presence,  power,  and  incessant  action  upon  both,  and 
not  by  any  such  essential,  inherent  powers  or  properties 
in  the  things  themselves  as  might  set  aside  the  con- 
tinued presence,  power,  and  agency  of  God  as  unneces- 
sary, or  as  having  nothing  to  do  in  the  government  of 
either  the  natural  or  moral  world"  {Moral  Philosopher, 
i,  186).  Like  his  predecessors,  Hobbes  (q.  v.),  Blount 
(q.  v.),  and  Toland  (q.  v.),  Morgan  refuses,  however,  to 
acknowledge  any  revelation  of  the  divine  wiU.  He  as- 
serts the  supremacy  of  reason,  or,  as  bishop  Tan  Mildert 
expresses  it  {Boyle  Lectures),  "  Morgan  allows  the  pos- 
sibility and  even  the  utility  of  revelation,  but  artfully 
destroys  the  eflfect  of  the  admission  by  confounding  rev- 
elation with  man's  natural  reason.** 

In  his  examination  of  Judaism,  Morgan  rejects  its 
claims  wholly  on  grounds  similar  to  those  explained  by 
Chubb,  as  incompatible  with  the  moral  character  of 
God.  According  to  his  view,  there  exists  an  irrecon- 
cilable opposition  between  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  and 
the  God  of  the  Christians,  or,  in  other  words,  between 
the  two  religious  systems — the  Law  and  the  Gospel. 
The  O.  T.  and  the  N.  T.  he  considered  essentially  an- 
tagonistic. The  love  and  chwrity  which  are  manifested 
in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  He  is  unable  to  find  in  the  O.  T. 
He  calls  Moses  "  a  more  fabulous,  romantic  writer  than 
Homer  or  Ovid"  (Moral  Philosopher,  i,  261 ;  iii,  94  sq.). 
The  moral  law  of  the  O.  T.,  he  argues,  was  but  national, 
and  has  reference  to  this  life  only ;  "  none  of  its  (the 
law's)  rewards  or  punishments  relating  to  any  future 
state,  or  extending  themselves  beyond  this  life"  (Moral 
Philosopher,  i,  27).  The  old  dispensation  was,  according 
to  his  view,  the  reign  of  a  **  national  tutelar  God,"  but 
not  of  the  almighty  Jehovah  who  chose  the  Jews  for 
his  own  people."  Their  God  was  an  "  idol,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Egyptians."  The  Israelites,  from  the 
days  of  Moses,  believed  their  national  tutelar  God  to  be 
Jehovah,  or  the  supreme  Grod,  but  no  other  nation  upon 
earth  ever  believed  it  (Moral  Philosopher,  i,  816).  In 
short,  he  looked  upon  the  O.  T.  as  a  religious  system 
not  only  differing  from,  but  entirely  opposed  to  Christi- 
anity. Lechler  (Gesch,  d,  Englischen  Deismus,  p.  883)  calls 
Morgan  the  modem  Marcion ;  and  in  reality  the  system 
of  Morgan  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Marcion. 
In  examining  the  New  Testament,  he,  like  his  deisti- 
cal  predecessors,  attacked  the  evidence  of  miracles  and 
prophecy,  and  asserted  the  necessity  of  moral  right  and 
wrong  as  the  ground  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
Morgan  wrote  against  religion,  wishing  to  set  up  mo- 
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rality  in  its  stead.  LeUnd  judges  hiro  thus  {Deiitiad 
Writers,  p.  107):  "  By  a  prevarication  and  a  disiiigenii- 
uusness  which  is  not  easily  paralleled  except  among 
Bonae  of  those  that  have  appearctl  on  the  same  side,  un- 
der all  his  fair  pretences  and  disguises  he  hath  covered 
as  determined  a  malice  against  the  honor  and  authority 
of  the  Christian  revelation  as  any  of  those  that  have 
written  before  him."  Morgan's  writings  all  created 
quite  a  sensation,  and  called  forth  numerous  refuutions. 
Among  his  opponents  were  Hallet,  Leland,  Chapman, 
Chandler,  and  bishop  Warburton.  The  last  named  was 
provoked  by  Morgan  to  write  his  celebrated  treatise.  On 
the  Divine  /.egalum  of  Moaes  (1737-38).  See  Walch, 
BM,  Theoi.  i,  778  sq.,  807-810;  Mosheim,  EccL  HisL; 
inland,  Deistical  Writer* ;  Von  Mildert,  Boyle  LecU ; 
Schlosser,  Hi»L  of  the  18M  Cent.  (Davison's  transL)  i,  47 ; 
Lechler.  Oesch,  iL  Englischen  Dei»mv*y  p.  380  sq. ;  Farrar, 
CWf.  Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  p.  140  sq.     (R  S.  R) 

Morgan,  William,  a  learned  British  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Gwibemant,  in  Carnarvonshire,  Wales,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  16th  century',  and  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  We  know  but  little  of  his 
progress  in  the  Church,  but  we  find  that  in  1595  he  was 
elevated  to  the  episcopate  of  LlandaflT,  and  in  1601  was 
transferred  to  the  see  of  St,  Asaph.  He  died  in  1601. 
Bishop  Morgan  is  worthy  of  immortal  honor  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Welsh,  pub- 
lished in  1588;  also  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  in  the 
same  year.     See  Soames,  Elizabethan  Rel.  Hist.  p.  611. 

Morgan,  William  N.,  a  minister  of  the  Method* 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  Va.,  June  1, 1806.  H  is  early  educational  advan- 
tages were  limited.  In  1836,  being  impressed  with  a 
call  to  preach,  he  juineil  the  Memphis  Conference  of  the 
then  Methoilist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1844  went 
over  with  the  Separatists  into  the  Church  South.  He 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  work  for  twenty  years, 
preaching  in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  For  thirteen 
years  he  sustained  a  supemumerary  relation,  and  final- 
ly died  Oct.  18,  1369,  in  Sommerville,  Tenn.,  where  he 
had  settled  because  of  impaired  health,  lie  09cupied 
an  important  position  in  the  Conference.  He  was  a 
good  preacher,  sound  in  doctrine,  clear  and  practical  in 
the  exhibition  of  divine  truth,  and  eamest  and  forcible 
in  his  appeals  to  the  Church  and  to. the  world.  Many 
gracious  revivals  were  the  result  of  hb  pastoral  visita- 
tions of  the  people  and  the  faithful  preaching  of  the 
Word.  See  Minutes  of  Cotf.  of  M,  E.  Ch,,  /South,  1869, 
p.  344, 345. 

Morganatic  marriage  (Goth,  vwrgiany  to  cur- 
tail, limit),  sometimes  called  left 'handed  marrioffe,  a 
lower  sort  of  matrimonial  uniAn,  which,  as  a  civil  en- 
gagement, is  completely  binding,  but  fails  to  confer  on 
the  wife  the  title  or  fortune  of  her  husband,  and  on  the 
children  the  full  status  of  legitimacy  or  right  of  succes- 
sion. See  Concubine.  The  members  of  the  (ierman 
princely  houses  were  for  centuries  in  the  practice  of 
entering  into  marriages  of  this  kind  with  their  inferiors 
in  rank.  Out  of  this  usage  has  gradually  s|Mrung  a 
ciHle  of  matrimonial  law  by  which  the  union  of  princes 
with  persons  of  lower  rank  in  other  than  morganatic 
form  involves  serious  consequences,  especially  towards 
the  lady.  In  the  16th  and  I7th  centuries  a  fashion  be- 
gan among  German  princes  of  taking  a  morganatic  wife 
in  addition  to  one  who  enjoyed  the  complete  matrimo- 
nial status — ^landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  setting  the  ex- 
ample, with  a  very  qualified  disapprobation  on  the  part 
of  the  leading  Reformers.  In  the  present  century  mor- 
ganatic marriages  are  on  the  decline  among  the  Ger- 
man reigning  houses.  They  are  recognised  not  only 
among  the  princely  families,  but  among  the  higher 
aristocracy  of  the  empire;  and  in  Prussia  even  the 
♦•  Nicdere  Adel,"  or  inferior  gentry,  may  contract  tmions 
of  this  kind.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  public  opin- 
um  against  the  practice,  and  as  the  people  begin  to  en- 
ter into  the  control  of  state  affairs,  the  practice  is  sure 


to  be  opposed  by  special  legislation.     No  such  alfiaiiee 
is  now  permitted  to  any  one  having  another  wife,  and 
the  State  as  well  as  the  Church  hold  the  parties  a»  bar- 
ing entered  the*strictly  matrimonial  state.     A  sort  of 
left-handed  or  "  hand-fasted*^  marriage  was  recognised 
in  eariy  times  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  Ire- 
land :  the  hand-fasted  bride  could  be  put  away,  and  a 
fresh  union  formed,  with  the  full  status  of  matriinoOT. 
Unlike  the  case  of  German  morganatic  marriages,  ibe 
issue  were  often  accounted  legitimate,  even  to  tbe  prej- 
udice of  the  children  of  the  more  regular  unioa  that  fi^ 
lowed    The  Koyal  Marriage  Act,  12  Geo.  Ill,  c  11,  re- 
duces to  a  position  somewhat  like  that  of  morgaaatk 
unions  every  marriage  in  the  royal  family  of  Greai 
Britain  not  previously  approved  by  the  soverogn  under 
the  Great  S>eal,  provided  the  prince  entering  into  it  i^ 
under  twenty-five,  and  every  such  marriage  of  a  prince 
above  twenty-five  which  is  disapproved  by  PariiameaL 
In  the  Unitcwi  States  no  such  marriages  are  lawful.    See 
Marriaor. 

Morghei],  Rapfaei.i.e  Sa!Czio,  Cavaiiere,  one  of  the 
most  celebrateil  engravers  of  modem  times,  who  devuced 
himself  largely  to  sacred  art,  was  bom  at  Floreooe,  Italy, 
June  19, 1758.  His  father,  Filippo  Morghen,  was  alto  an 
engraver,  and  instructed  his  son  in  the  principles  of  tl« 
art  with  such  success  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  Kaf- 
faelle  could  engrave  a  very  tolerable  plate.  At  tweoty 
his  father,  believing  his  son's  genius  worthy  a  moie  ati- 
tivated  master,  sent  him  to  the  celebrated  Volpato  at 
Rome,  whose  daughter  he  afterwards  nuuried.  In  1771 
he  engraved  Raphael's  allegorical  figures  of  Poetry  sod 
Theology,  from  the  Vatican.  In  1792  the  NeapoUtafi 
court,  wishing  him  to  reside  in  Naples,  offered  him  aiai- 
ary  of  600  ducats ;  but  he  accepU^l  in  preference  an  io- 
vitation  from  the  grand-nluke  of  Tuscaiiy  to  Florence, 
where  he  established  himself  in  1793,  with  a  salarv  td 
400  scudi  and  free  apartments  in  tbe  city,  under  tbe  cuo- 
dition  that  he  might  found  a  public  school  for  engrsr- 
ing,  and  the  privilege  of  engraving  what  he  deemed  fit, 
also  retaining  all  his  prints  as  his  individual  propcrtT. 
His  tirst  work  in  Florence  was  the  Mudtnaui  dtUa  Sff- 
gioliu  In  1795  he  commenced  the  celebrated  Siadmma 
del  Sacco,  after  Andrea  del  Sart«)y  and  Raphael's  Tram- 
figuration,  Tbe  first  picture  is  in  Fkirenoe,  bat  t^ 
Transfiguration  he  engraved  from  a  drawing  by  TuCi- 
neUi ;  the  latter  was  completed  in  181 2,  and  dedicated  to 
Napoleon  I,  by  whom  Morghen  was  invited  to  Paii» 
and  honored  with  valuable  presents.  This  print  vs» 
originally  sold  at  four  guineas,  or  twenty  scudi,  but  tbe 
price  afterwards  realized  for  some  in4>rea8ioiis  was  £lu 
and  jC30.  The  engraving  is  a  work  of  imnncQse  labor 
and  great  skill,  and  though  not  altogether  satbCadAry 
in  the  way  of  aerial  perspective,  being  in  parts  hard 
and  metallic,  is  highly  valued  as  a  wvrk  of  art.  Mot- 
ghen's  masterpiece,  upon  which  he  was  eiigaged  three 
years,  is  a  copy  of  Leonardo  da  Mnci's  Ltitt  iSmpper^  the 
early  impressions  of  which  (1800)  are  among  the  roost 
precious  engraWngs  <^  the  work.  He  died  at  Fkiteoce 
April  8, 1838,  having  engraved,  according  to  a  list  pub- 
lished by  his  pupil,  Palmerini,  73  portraits^  47  Bibliol 
and  religious  pieces,  44  historicid  and  mythok^^ical 
pieces,  24  views  and  landscapes,  and  13  vignettes  aini 
crests.  See  EngU  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Bioff,,  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. ;  Nagler,  Kimstler  Lex.  s.  v.    (S.  M.  F .) 

Morgians,  a  Mohammedan  sect,  bold  that  &hh 
without  good  works  is  sufiicient  to  sahTition.  GazaH, 
a  Mohammedan  doctor,  tells  ns  that  tbe  Mor^^ans  ex- 
pect that  God  will  work  everything  in  them,  and  a^ 
firm  that  sin  does  not  hurt  believers;  wmrks  wttho^ 
faith  signifying  nothing.  Shabi,  another  Mohamme- 
dan doctor,  in  his  allusions  to  this  sect,  exhofts  his  dis- 
ciples to  be  afraid  of  the  threatenings  of  God,  and  not 
to  behave  like  those  who  defer  doing  anything  that 
is  good,  and  hope  to  be  saved  notwithstaiiding.  See 
Broughton,  I/itt.  of  R^igion,  u,  141 ;  D'Herbelot,  BSH- 
oth.  Orientate,  s,  v. 
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BCorgnes,  Matthiku  db,  Sieitr  de  8f,  Germain,  a 
uoCed  French  Roman  Catholic  pulpit  orator  of  the  16th 
century,  was  bom  at  Yellai,  in  Languedoc,  in  1582)  of  no 
iiicouaiderable  family.  He  torned  Jeaoit  at  tint,  and 
had  aeveral  pupils  at  Avignon,  in  the  Jeauita*  ooll^^ 
there,  but  afterwards  got  disgusted  with  the  Jesuits  and 
quitted  their  order.  He  preached  at  Paris  with  great 
soocesa,  and  in  1618  was  made  preacher  to  queen  Mar- 
garet. He  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Toulon 
by  Louis  XIU,  but  never  could  obtain  hb  bulls  from 
Rome.  Some  impute  this  to  his  talking  too  freely 
about  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church ;  but  others 
are  of  opinion  that  his  grant  was  stopped  by  the  secret 
artifices  of  Richelieu.  Upon  the  imprisonment  of  Mary 
de  Medici  he  retired  from  court  to  his  father's  house, 
where  Richdieo  took  measures  to  seize  him.  The  com- 
mission bore  **  that  they  should  take  St.  Giermain  dead 
or  alive ;  that  they  should  seize  him  without  making  an 
inventory  of  the  papers  they  should  find,  and  that  they 
should  send  the  said  papers  to  bishop  Beancaire,  whik 
the  prisoner  should  be  conducted  to  Mande  to  be  pot 
into  the  bishop's  hands."  It  is  believed  that  Beancaire, 
who  had  been  a  domestic  of  the  cardinal,  would  have 
caused  him  to  be  quietly  strangled,  if  secured.  But 
furtunatdiy  Morgues  was  apprised  of  the  design  of  his 
persecnton,  and  he  retired  into  the  most  uncultivated 
parts  of  France,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  six  weeks 
under  all  the  inconveniences  his  health  could  be  ex- 
posed to.  "  What  was  the  most  insupportable  circum- 
stance,'* aays  he,  ^  of  this  whole  proceeding,  was  the  un- 
easiness which  the  presence  of  the  officers  gave  my 
father  and  mother,  who  were  much  advanced  in  years; 
f4ir  by  this  Ume  I,  the  3rounge8t  of  eight  children,  was 
beginning  to  have  gray  hairs."  It  is  very  probable 
tliat  the  cardinal,  who  had  the  weakness  to  be  infinitely 
sensible  of  sadre,  was  afraid  of  SU  Germain's  pen,  and 
aware  of  the  severities  it  would  inflict;  for  we  see 
that  in  all  the  negotiations  for  recalling  the  queen- 
oiother,  he  made  it  a  condition  "  that  St.  Germain,  who 
by  his  defamatory  libels  had  forgotten  nothing  to  ruin  his 
reputation,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  king."  Mean- 
while the  queen-mother,  coming  from  Compi^ne,  and 
besng  desirous  to  publish  an  apology  for  heraelf,  sent  in 
qnest  of  St.  Germain,  and  ordered  him  to  write  an  an- 
swer to  a  pamphlet  entitled  La  D^fmte  du  Boi  et  de  tet 
JUinutres,  whose  author,  it  seems,  had  taken  great  free- 
dom with  that  princess's  honor.  In  1631  he  publbhed 
an  answer  to  the  queen's  satisfaction,  but  ailerwards 
wrote  several  pieces  against  the  creatures  of  Richelieu. 
This  oUiged  him  to  quit  the  kingdom  when  Mary  left 
France,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  return  until  after  the 
death  of  the  cardinal.  Morgues  died  in  1670.  He  left 
in  MSb  a  complete  history  of  Louis  XIII,  by  him  sur- 
named  **  the  Just."  See  Gen,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v.;  Bayle, 
HiMt,Di€i,%r,    (J.H.W.) 

Itfori'ah  (Heb.  Mariyak',  n;*nil3,  2  Chron.  iu,  I ; 
and  n^*^l3.  Gen.  xxii,  2 ;  as  to  the  et3rmology,  Gesenius 
remarks  [  Tke$aur,  Heb.  p.  819]  that  the  sacred  writers 
themselves  derive  it  from  ^K^,  to  see,  and  understand 
it  a3  for  n*^*'^K1^  chosen  or  shoum  htf  Jehovah  ;  but  the 
form  may  be  readily  made  as  the  part  fem.  of  H'n^,  to 
be  biUer,  i  e.  obetmcUe,  and  thus  signifying  the  retittiRg, 
i.  q.  cssUe ;  oomp.  Fuller,  MiseelL  ii,  14;  Sept.  in  Gen. 
vt^XoCf  ^vUg,  vino  f  in  Chron.  'AfAopia  v.  r.  'A/iwp/a, 
Yn^.  Aforia\  one  of  the  hills  of  Jerusalem,  on  which 
the  Temple  was  built  by  Solomon,  on  the  spot  that  had 
been  occupied  by  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  the  Je- 
busite  (2  Chron.  iii,  1).  See  Temple.  The  name  sel- 
dom oocais  (not  even  in  1  Kings  vi,  1),  being  usually 
indnded  in  that  of  Zion,  to  the  north-east  of  which  it 
lay,  and  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  valley  of 
Tyropoeon  (Josephus,  Ant,  viii,  8,  9;  War,  v,  4, 1 ;  see 
Robinson,  Researches,  i,  893, 418, 416).  See  Jerusalem. 
The  land  of  Moriah,  whither  Abraham  went  to  offer  up 
ic  (Gen.  xxii,  2),  is  generally  supposed  to  denote  the 
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same  place,  and  may  at  least  be  conceived  as  describing 
the  surrounding  district  (oomp.  Josephus,  ro  Mittptoy 
opoi^,  Ant,  1, 18, 1).  Tht  Jews  themselves  believe  that 
the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  in  the  Temple  stood  upon 
the  very  site  of  the  altar  on  which  the  patriarch  pur- 
posed to  sacrifice  his  son  (see  Michaelis,  SuppL  v,  1551 ; 
JUnisch,  in  Hamekveld,  ii,  89  sq. ;  Bleek,  in  the  T^eol. 
Stud,  «.  Krit,  [1881],  p.  580  sq. ;  comp.  Hengstenberg, 
Pentat,  ii,  195  sq. ;  Ewald,  Israel  Gesch,  i,  858 ;  ui,  35). 
The  force  of  the  tradition  is  impaired  by  the  mythic 
addition  that  here  also  Abel  offered  his  first  sacrifice, 
and  Noah  his  thank-offering  (Mnnster,  Fagius,  and  Gro- 
tios,  ad  loc.).  The  following  disquisition  is  from  the 
article  in  Kitto*s  Cyclopcsdia*    See  Abraham. 

Before  considering  the  geographical  and  other  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  this  identification,  it  is  desirable  to 
investigate  the  derivation  of  the  word  n^*^b.  Various 
etymologies  supplied  by  Jews  all  proceed  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  identity  of  the  Moriah  of  Genesis  with  that 
on  which  the  Temple  was  built.  The  oldest,  that  of 
Onkelos  and  Gerundenms,  was  that  it  was  derived  from 
^1X3,  fnyrrh,  as  in  Canticles  iv,  6,  **  I  will  go  to  the 
mountains  of  myrrh."  FnUer  (in  Mise,  Sacra,  ii,  15) 
maintains  that  the  ^isH  of  Canticles  was  an  abbrevia- 
tion  of  HJ*11BlT,  and  referred  to  the  holy  mount  where 
the  great  king  had  Just  erected  his  Temple.  Rabbi  Sol- 
omon supposes  it  to  be  derived  firom  nK*itn,  i$utruciion, 
because  thence  the  word  of  the  Lord  went  forth  into  all 
IsraeL  Kaliscb  {Comment  on  Gen,  ad  zzii,  2)  approach- 
es thb  interpretation  by  saying  that  it  springs  in  all 
probability  from  flJ^^'lTD,  ^Jehovah  is  my  instructor,** 
from  n^^,  the  root  of  the  great  derivative  h*iin.  Jon- 
athan derives  it  ftom  K^t73,  fear  or  reverence,  and  im- 
agines that  the  word  was  used  anticipatory  of  the  wor- 
ship and  fear  of  God  there  solemnized  (Lightfoot,  Opera ^ 
Descriptio  Templi,  i,  558).  FuUer  {Misc.  Sacra,  ii,  15) 
maintains  that  the  word  represents  an  abbreviation  of 
hJTl^^lTS,  eontpicietur  Jehovah,  because  there  event- 
ually the  Son  of  God  would  appear  in  human  flesh. 
Knobel  insists  that  it  is  a  compound  of  hK'HTa  (a  dual 
form  of  HK^,  to  see)  and  In^ ;  and  Hengstenberg  (DiB- 
sert,  on  Gen.  of  PenAateach,  ii,  159-168,  Clark's  transL), 
Knrtz  {Old  Covenant,  i,  272),  Gesenius  {Thesaurus,  p. 
819),  FUrst  {Lex,"),  all  agree  as  to  the  presence  in  the 
word  of  the  elements  of  the  name  of  Jehovah.  Yatke, 
Yater,  Van  Bohlen,  the  early  opponents  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Pentateuch,  even  based  a  portion  of  their 
antagonism  on  this  proof  of  a  later  date.  Bishop  Co- 
lenso  {Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  pt  ii,  ch.  ix,  x)  labors 
to  demolish  the  etymdlogy,  but  without  much  success. 
The  existence  of  a  proper  name  Moriah  would  be  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  name  and  worship  of  Je- 
hovah before  some  of  the  modem  documentbts  would 
find  it  at  all  satisfactory.  Hengstenberg  states  that 
the  word  Pl^*li9n  is  a  compound  of  HK*^^,  the  Hophal 

participle  of  T\t^*\  to  see,  and  means  that  which  is  shoum, 
or  the  appearance  of  Jehovah.  Colenso  objects  to  the 
sense  of  the  interpretation,  and  maintains  that  there  is 
no  explanation  of  the  disappearance  of  the  characteristic 
radical  K.  Gesenius  accounts  for  the  form  )n^*nn  by 
a  combination  of  the  Hophal  participle  of  hK^  and  the 
jod-compaginis  common  in  derivatives  fVom  verbs  of  the 
form  of  n  i.    Thus  HX'nc,  combined  with  V\^,  would 

-it'  t' 

suffer  the  following  change,  n J"'^K"ja  =  HJ'^b.  There 
is  another  proper  name,  derivable  from  the  same  root, 
which  has  lost  its  characteristic  radical  feU-vis.  r^*i, 
from  n^X^l,  beautiful  to  look  upon  (Ruth).  But  what^ 
ever  may  be  the  precise  nature  of  the  contraction,  the 
obvious  interpretation  of  the  writer  is  given  in  ver.  8 : 
HK*t7  HiJT',  which  is  the  name  given  by  Abraham  to 
the  place  where  Jehovah  saw  his  agony  and  provided  a 
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vietiu  in  place  of  his  son.  Here  it  was  that  the  prov- 
erb was  originated,  **  In  the  mountain  Jehovah  shall  be 
seen."  Moriah  was  the  name  permanently  attaching 
itself  to  the  place,  just  as  *|7^  had  been  the  abbrevi- 
ation of  £ve*8  exclamation,  ^^2<  "^r^"*??  i  ^nd  it  was 
used  by  the  narrator  400  years  afterwards  to  describe  a 
district,  a  land,  a  mountain  which  had  always  gone  by 
that  name  ever  since  the  proverb  had  first  been  uttered, 
amid  the  very  circumstances  he  was  then  proceeding  tu 
describe.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  assert  to  what 
extent  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah  was  dif- 
fused, on  the  ground  of  the  mere  presence  of  the  name 
Jehovah  in  this  proper  name ;  still,  there  is  nothing  to 
shako  the  conclusion.  It  is  curious  that  the  Sept.  trans- 
lates the  nj'nart"|'11K  by  n'c  n}v  yi^v  vy^niKinv^  and 
it  also  renders  by  some  similar  expression  the  various 
references  to  the  oak  or  plaint  of  Morbh,  near  Sichem 
(Gen.  xii,6)',  where  the  Hebrew  text  has  TVy\^  •|ibK 
the  Sept.  reads  Hiv  dpvv  ri^v  vy^niKf\v  (see  also  Dcut. 
xi,  80).  The  translation  of  Aquila  in  Gen.  xxii,  2  is 
iiq  n}v  yiiv  rijv  icara^v^ ;  and  Symmachus  has  e/c 
TTjv  yiiv  r^c  STrramai',  dosely  resembling  the  «i  ter- 
ram  vinonU  of  the  Vulgate. 

Dr.  Davidson  (in  Introduction  to  the  0.  T.  vol.  i)  con- 
jectures that  Afnreh  was  the  original  reading ;  but  nei- 
ther Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  nor  Dr.  Davidson  himself  (in 
his  Printed  Text  of  the  0.  T,)  give  any  diplomatic  au- 
thority for  such  a  reading.  The  translations  of  Aquila 
and  Symmachus  may  have  originated  with  some  read- 
ing resembling  that  in  the  Samaritan  text,  HK^ITS,  and 
signifying  "far  seeing**  or  "conspicuous.**  But  when 
Josephus  wrote  {A  nt,  i,  18, 2),  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
reading  in  Gen.  xxii,  2  and  2  Chron.  iii,  1  must  have 
been  identical,  as.  he  speaks  of  the  place  of  Abraham's 
sacrifice  as  rb  opn^  k^f  oh  to  Upov  Aafiiitig  6  fiatriKivc 
vtrrtpov  idpvirat.  In  2  Chron.  iii,  1  the  SepL  docs  not 
attempt  to  translate  the  proper  name  n^*7*lfi{l,  but 
writes  tv  opti  rov  'Afiwpia.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  original  manifestation  of  God  on  this 
site  to  the  patriarch,  and  express  mention  is  made  of 
second  and  additional  reasons  for  this  bill  being  called 
Moriah  (see  1  Chron.  xxi,  16 ;  xxii,  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  1 ; 
2  Chron.  iii,  1).  This  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
law  of  God  that  forbade  the  offering  of  burnt  sacrifices 
in  any  place  which  the  Lord  had  not  consecrated  by  his 
visible  manifestation  (Hengstenberg,  Diu.  ii,  32  sq.). 
The  geographical  conditions  supplied  by  the  narrative 
in  Genesis  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Samaritan  tra- 
dition (see  Uobinson,  Biblical  Besetu'cMes^  iii,  100)  that 
(Jerizim  was  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice,  and  that  the 
mountains  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  from  their  neighbor- 
hood to  Moreh,  a  spot  well  known  to  Abraham,  were  the 
mountains  in  the  land  of  Moriah  (Coloiso,  pt.  ii,  ch.  x). 
They  have  led  dean  Stanley  {Syr,  and  PaL  p.  260  sq. ; 
llitt.  of  Jewith  Churdi,  i,  ^,  49)  to  decide  on  Grerizim 
as  the  scene  of  the  event.  His  arguments  are  weighty, 
but  not  conclusive.  (1.)  The  distance  from  Beersheba 
to  the  plain  of  Sharon,  from  which  Gerizim  might  be 
seen  "  afar  off',"  corresponds  with  the  two-da^'s*  journey 
of  Abraham ;  while  the  third  day,  which  would  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  great  event,  would  be  sufilcient  for  the 
journey  to  the  summit  and  the  return.  The  same 
thing,  however,  may  be  said  with  greater  certainty  of 
.Jerusalem  itself.  (2.)  Stanley  objects  that  there  is  no 
*\Y*t  from  which  the  "place**  where  the  sacrifice  was  to 
be  offered  could  be  seen  from  "  afar  ofl^;**  that  the  hill 
of  Moriah  is  not  visible  at  all  until  the  traveller  is  close 
upon  it,  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
from  whence  he  looks  down  upon  if ,  as  mi  a  lower  emi- 
nence. Now  the  narrative  inf<irms  \\&  that  Abraham  lift- 
ed up  his  eyes  and  saw  the  place  of  which  the  Lord  had 
spoken  to  him.  That  "  place"  was  the  M^'nSan  j^'^X, 
or,  as  Gesenius  translates  it,  the  land  about  Moriah,  just 

■^?H  Y^y^  ia  the  land  shout  Ai.     It  is  very  possible 
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to  see  from  the  ridge  Mar  EUtu  the  heights  abon  Je- 
rusalem, if  not  the  hill  of  Moriah  ibielf ;  and  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  Alnraham  did  not  see  the  place  ontil 
he  was  fairly  within  a  walk  of  the  spot,  and  ooukl  kive 
the  young  men  and  the  ass  while  he  and  Isaac  proceed- 
ed, personally  laden  with  the  materials  Ibr  the  sacr^ce. 
(8.)  A  formidable  difllculty  tfrged  by  otbera  is  that  tlK 
fortress  of  Zion  roust  at  that  time  have  been  occupied 
by  the  king  of  the  Jebusites,  some  forerunner  of  Adkmi- 
zedek,  or  by  Melchizedek  himself,  and  tberefors  Abn- 
ham  must  have  prepared  to  perform  this  awful  sacrifice 
under  the  walk  of  the  city.     To  obviate  the  great  w^ 
parent  improbability  of  this,  it  may  be  said  that  some- 
times the  outside  of  fenced  cities— where  a  deep  ravise 
nuis  between  the  wall  and  the  suburb — is  often  ooe  of 
the  loneliest  spots  in  the  worid.     The  name  Moriah  is 
unquestionably  given  by  the  chronicler  to  the  Tenqilc 
hill,  but  this  passage  is  a  solitary  ooe.    The  more  onli- 
nary  name,  even  for  the  ^tire  city  of  J^ruaatem  and 
for  the  holy  mountain,  b  Mount  Zion,  and  vaiioin 
psalms  and  pr<»phecies  speak  of  the  dwelling^plaee  of 
Jehovah  under  this  old  and  honored  nmme.     It  cannot 
be  true  that  anv  writer  of  the  time  of  Solomon  cooi- 
posed  the  narrative  of  Abraham*8  sacrifice  to  do  bvior 
to  the  Temple  hill,  as  was  suggested  by  De  Wette ;  for, 
if  that  had  been  his  intention,  he  would  have  called  it 
Zion,  and  not  Moriah.     Great  stress  has  been  laid  by 
bishop  Colenso  and  by  the  writer  in  Smith*s  Dietiomuj, 
ii,  428,  on  the  absence  of  other  reference  besides  that  of 
the  chronicler  to  the  name  of  Moriah  as  the  site  at  the 
Temple  hill,  and  also  on  the  impropriety  of  assodatlDg 
the  name  and  career  of  Abraham  so  vitallv  with  Jc- 
rusalem.     In  the  same  article,  however,  Jerusalem  b 
spoken  of  as  the  city  ofsf  elchizedek.    For  the  shape  of 
Moriah,  its  relations  with  Bezetha  and  Acra,  the  bridge 
that  connected  it  with  Zion  across  the  vaUev  of  the  Tv- 
roposon,  see  Jerusaucm.    Notwithstanding  the  varioos 
and  variously  motived^adeavocs  to  disturb  the  old  He- 

* 

brew  tradition,  it  has  not  been  proved  neoesaary  to  deaj 
the  identification  of  the  two  sites;  nor  to  deiKNincc  the 
old  etymology ;  nor  to  cease  perceiving  the  interaiing 
link  of  connection  supplied  by  it  between  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  the  vision  of  God*s  judgment  and  mercvy  the 
erection  of  the  Temple,  and  the  offering  up  of  God's 
only-begotten  Son.    See  Solomon. 

Moriarty.  Veter,  an  early  and  very  useful  minis- 
ter of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Bil- 
timore  Ck>.,  Md.,  April  27,  1758,  and  educated  a  papist : 
was  converted  through  Methodist  influence  about  1776 . 
entered  the  itinerancy  in  Virginia  in  1781,  but  salweqiient 
to  1787  his  labors  were  mostly  at  the  North,  in  the 
hounds  of  what  has  since  become  the  New  York  Cooio- 
cnce.  He  died  at  HUlsdale,  N.  Y.,  June  28, 1814.  Mr. 
Moriarty  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known 
ministers  in  th6  connecrion  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
man  who  had  labored  long  and  ardently  in  the  work  of 
saving  men.  Although  not  eloquent,  he  was  among 
the  most  useful  men  and  successful  preachers  of  his 
time,  and  an  excellent  preriding  elder.  Many  souk 
were  converted  through  his  labors,  and  he  died  booond 
and  beloved  in  all  the  churches.  See  Mimilt*  of  Ammr^ 
al  Conferences^  i,  240;  Stevens,  Memorials  of  Method^ 
isnty  voL  ii,  ch.  x.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Moiioe  de  Beattbols,  Dom  Pierre  ffy^^emAe, 
a  French  scholar,  was  bom  Oct.  25, 1698,  at  Qoimpefl^ 
Basse  Bretagne,  of  noble  and  wealthy  parentage.  He 
studied  at  the  College  of  Rennes,  and  made  his  TOfws  in 
1713  at  the  abbey  l^nt  Melaine,  which  belonged  to  the 
Order  of  the  Benedictines  of  Saint  Maur,  where  he  was 
intrusted  with  several  oflBces,  and  also  with  the  iratme- 
tion  of  novices.  In  1781  he  was  called  to  Paris  to  dab- 
orate  the  genealogy  of  the  family  Rohan,  and  lived 
there  in  the  monastery  of  "  Notre  Dame  of  the  White 
Robes.**  After  the  completion  of  this  work,  whi^  pro- 
cured for  him  a  pension  of  800  livres,  he  engaged,  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  authorities  of  Brotagne,  on  a  new 
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bistorv  of  that  province,  but  death  surprised  him  at  Par- 
is, Oct.  14, 1750,  before  the  entire  publication  of  thb  work 
(afterwards  revised  and  completed  by  Dom  Taillandier). 
Morice  edited  Lobineau's  Memoirespour  servir  depreuves 
a  CHittoitt  tccUnastique  de  Bretagne  (Paris,  1742-46, 8 
vols.  foL),  and  himself  published  VHiMtoirt  eccUsias- 
tique  H  dviie  de  Bretagne  (Paris,  1750-56,  2  vols,  fol.), 
wliich  is  considered  superior  to  Lobineau's  by  the  addi- 
rious  and  explanations,  as  well  as  by  its  style  and  ex- 
actness of  details,  and  veiy  valuable  to  the  French  eo- 
desiastical  student.  A  new  edition  of  the  two  works  in 
*20  vols.  8vo  (Guincamp,  1836-87)  leaves  much  to  wish 
for. 

Moild  is  the  Arabic  name  which  the  Mohamme- 
dans give  to  those  who  aspire  to  a  life  of  uncommon 
spirituality  and  devotion,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are 
put  under  the  direction  of  another,  whom  they  call 
Mcrdfidt  that  is  "  director.**  They  have  a  famous  book, 
entitled  A  dab  al-Jforidin,  which  treats  of  the  qualifi- 
cations those  ought  to  have  who  put  themselves  un- 
der the  direction  of  one  of  those  spiritual  guides.  See 
Brotighton,  Hist,  ofRdigion,  ii,  142. 

Morler,  Jaiies,  noted  as  the  author  of  a  series  of 
novels  descriptive  of  Eastern  life  and  manners,  and  also 
for  his  accurate  observations  of  the  East  as  recorded  in 
his  books  of  travel,  was  bom  in  England  in  1780.  When 
still  very  young  he  made  an  extensive  tour  through  the 
East,  the  main  incidents  of  which  he  described  in  his 
Travelt  through  Ptrna,  A  rmema,  A  sia  Minor ,  to  Con- 
stoKtinopU  (Lond.  1812).  In  1810  he  was  appointed 
British  envoy  to  the  court  of  Persia,  where  he  remained 
till  1816,  mid  soon  after  his  return  he  published  A  Sec- 
ond Journey  through  Persia,  etc  (ibid.  1818).  During 
bis  stay  in  the  East  Morier  made  great  use  of  his  op- 
portunity of  studying  the  character  of  the  people ;  and 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  was  turned  to  excellent 
account  in  bis  Advetttvres  of  Hnjji  Baba  of  Ispahan 
(1824-28, 5  vols.)  (a  species  of  Gil  Bias,  like  Hope^s  A  n- 
astasius),  whose  *'  adventures  in  England"  he  described 
in  a  second  series  (1834);  Zohrab  the  Hostage:  Ayesha, 
or  the  Maid  of  Kars;  Abel  Alnvtt;  The  Bamshed, 
etc.;  in  all  of  which,  but  especially  in  the  first  three, 
the  manners,  customs,  and  modes  of  thought  prevalent 
in  the  East  are  portrayed  with  a  liveliness,  skill,  and 
trathfulnesa  to  nature  attained  by  few.  He  died  in 
1848.  See  the  references  in  Allibone's  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer.  A  uthors,  ii,  1868, 1869. 

Moiigia,  Jacobo  Antonio  de  (1),  an  Italian 
monastic,  noted  as  the  founder  of  a  religious  order,  was 
bora  in  November,  1497,  at  Milan.  Up  to  the  age  of 
t\renty-five  he  indulged  in  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
but  at  that  period  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  and 
enrolled  hinoiself  directly  in  a  brotherhood  of  penitents 
which  existed  in  Milan  under  the  name  of  **  Brother- 
hood of  Eternal  Wisdom."  Admitted  into  the  Francis- 
can Order  of  the  Minorites,  he  refused  the  rich  abbey 
of  San  Victor,  and  performed  ministerial  functions  of 
charity  during  the  plague  which  in  1525  devastated 
Milan.  A  few  years  later  he  joined  Antonio  Maria 
Zacharia  of  Cremona  and  Barthelemi  Ferrari  of  Milan, 
noblemen  like  himself,  and  the  three  together  founded 
the  Congregation  of  the  Regular  Clericos  of  St,  Paul,  so 
named  after  their  first  chapel,  taking  subsequently  the 
appellation  of  Bamabites,  from  the  church  of  San  Bar- 
nabas. By  a  decree  of  Feb.  18, 1538,  Oement  VII  ap- 
proved the  institution,  and  Morigia,  after  he  had  become 
formally  a  priest,  was  appointed  its  first  provost,  April 
15, 1536.  These  rqpdars,  established  for  missions  and 
other  sacerdotal  functions,  lived  in  their  beginning  only 
upon  alma,  and  were  not  allowed  any  fixed  revenues; 
but  all  this  has  since  changed.  Morigia  undertook  mis- 
sions to  Vicenza,  Verona,  and  several  other  cities  of  Ita- 
ly. He  resigned  his  ofike  in  November,  1542,  after  he 
had  governed  wisely  his  congregation ;  but  his  colleagues 
re>elected  him  June  80, 1545,  and  on  Oct*  20  following 
he  took  poeacflsion  of  the  church  of  San  Barnabas.     He 


died  April  14, 1546.  At  present  the  Barnabites  have  a 
general  in  Rome  and  a  house  at  Paris,  and  are  spread 
through  almost  all  Boman  Catholic  countries.     See 

BARNitBITES.      (C  R) 

Morigia,  Jacobo  Antonio  de  (2),  an  Italian 
prelate  of  note,  was  bom  at  Milan  Feb.  28, 1632,  entered 
the  Order  of  the  Barnabites  when  only  seventeen  years 
of  age,  taught  philosophy  at  Macerata  and  at  Milan, 
and  preached  with  success  in  the  principal  churches  of 
Italy.  Cosmo  III  of  Medici,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
chose  him  for  theologian,  and  made  him  tutor  o(  Ferdi- 
nand, his  oldest  son.  The  influence  of  this  same  prince 
procured  for  him  in  1681  the  bishopric  of.  San  Miniato, 
whence  he  was  transferred,  Jan.  11, 1688,  to  the  areh- 
bishopric  of  Floreooe.  In  the  promotion  of  Dec  12, 
1695,  he  was  made  cardinal  '*  in  petto**  by  pope  Inno- 
cent XII,  but  this  nomination  was  not  published  iintil 
the  Consistory  of  1698,  simultaneously  with  the  decla- 
ration that  Morigia  should  have  precedence  of  all  the 
cardinals  created  in  1695,  because  he  had  been  reserved 
for  that  veiy  purpose.  Archpriest  of  the  Basilica  Li^ 
beriana,  it  was  he  who  at  the  jubilee  of  1700  was 
charged  to  open  the  holy  gate.  Vacating  his  bishopric 
of  Florence  in  1699,  he  refused  in  the  same  year,  after 
the  death  of  Federigo  Cacua,  the  appointment  as  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  became  a  titular  official  of  two  abbeys, 
and  finally  in  1701  bishop  of  Pavia,  where  he  died,  Oct. 
18, 1708.  Literary  remains  of  hb  are  Orations  funebre 
nelle  obseguie  di  Filippo  Visconte,  vescovo  di  Cantanzano 
(1664,  4to) : — Pietosi  trtbuti  resi  alia  grand'  anima  di 
Filippo  J  V  (Milan,  1666,  4to)  ',—UAquila  vokmte,  ora- 
zionefunebrey  per  la  stessa  occazione  (l^Iilan,  1666,  4to) : 
— LeUere  pastorali  al  popolo  di  Firenze  (foL). — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  xxxvi,  584.    (C.  R) 

Morin,  Btienne,  a  learned  French  Protestant, 
noted  for  his  attainments  in  Orient  alia,  was  bom  at 
Caen  Jan.  1, 1625.  His  father,  who  was  a  merchant, 
died  when  he  was  only  three  years  of  age,  and  his 
mother,  though  designing  him  for  trade,  suflered  his 
vehement  inclination  to  books,  until  she  found  him  so 
greatly  drawn  to  study  as  to  make  any  attempt  for  his 
conversion  to  trade  futile.  He  went  through  the  clas- 
sics and  philosophy  at  Caen,  and  then  removed  to  the 
Huguenot  seminary  at  Sedan,  to  study  theology  under 
Peter  du  Moulin,  who  conceived  a  great  friendship  for 
him.  Morin  afterwards  continued  his  theological  stud- 
ies under  Andrev/  Rivet,  and  joined  to  them  that  of  the 
Oriental  tongues,  in  which  he  made  a  great  proficiency 
under  Golius.  Keturaing  to  hb  countn'  in  1649,  Mo- 
rin became  a  minister  of  two  churches  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Caen.  He  was  dbtingubhed  by  uncommon 
tact  and  learning,  and  had  several  advantageous  offers 
from  abroad  \  but  he  did  not  care  to  stir  from  hb  own 
country.  In  1664  he  was  chosen  minbter  of  Caen,  and 
hb  merits  soon  connected  him  in  friendship  with  several 
learned  men  who  were  then  in  that  city,  such  as  Hue- 
tins,  Segrais,  Bochart,  and  others.  The  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  obliging  him  to  quit  Caen, 
he  retired  with  his  family  into  Holland.  He  went  at 
first  to  Ley  den,  but  soon  after  was  called  to  Amsterdam 
to  be  professor  of  the  Oriental  tongues  in  the  university 
there,  to  which  employment  was  joined,  two  years  after, 
that  of  minister  in  ordinary.  He  died  May  5,  1700. 
Morin  wrote  considerably.  Hb  most  important  workp 
are,  Dissertatwnes  octOj  in  quibus  multa  sacra  et  prof  ana 
antiquUatis  monumenta  explicantur  (Geneva,  1683, 8vo ; 
a  2d  ed.,  enlarged  and  corrected,  Dort,  1700,  8vo) : — 
Oraiio  inauguralis  de  linguarum  orientalium  ad  intelU- 
gentiam  Sacra  Scriptura  utOitute  (Ludg.  Bat.  1686) : — 
Eaplanationes  sacra  et  phUohgica  in  aUquol  V,  et  N, 
Testamenti  loca  (ibitU  1698,  Svo) :  —  Exercitationes  de 
lingua  primava  ejusque  appendicibus  (UUraj.  1694, 4to) : 
— DissertatMO  de  paradiso  terrestri  (printed  in  Bochart*s 
works,  the  8d  ed.  of  which  was  publbhed  at  Utrecht  in 
1692,  with  Bochart's  life  by  Morin  prefixed)  -.—Epittola 
duvy  sen  responsiones  ad  A  nt.  Van  Dale  de  Pentat€Ucho 
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Sfimaritano  (printed  with  Van  Dale's  De  oriffine  etpro- 
grfisu  idolatria^  Amst.  1696, 4to)  i—Lettre  $ur  Vorigme 
de  la  Icmgue  Hebraiqw,  with  an  answer  of  Huetius; 
printed  in  voL  i  of  DissertoHans  ntr  diver $e$  maturts  de 
Rdigion  et  de  PhUologie  recueiUis  par  Tillailet  (Paris, 
1712, 12mo).  In  thb  work  he  argues  boldly  that  Adam 
was  inspired  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  by 
the  Almighty.  See  Niceron,  Mimoirt»^  voL  xii ;  Haag, 
La  France  Protestante;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generakf 
S.V.;  Gen.  Biog,  Diet.  B.y,    (J.H.W.) 

Moiiiit  Fr6d6iio,  a  French  philosopher,  was  born 
at  Lyons  June  18, 1828.  After  preliminary  studies  he 
entered  the  Normal  School  in  1844;  reoeiTed  a  fellow- 
ship in  philosophy  in  1848,  and  lectured  on  thb  branch 
sttcceseirely  at  the  lyceums  of  Macon  and  Nancy,  and 
at  the  Lycee  Bonaparte.  When,  after  the  coup  d'etat 
of  1852,  he  had  refused  the  oath  to  the  usurper,  Louis 
Napoleon,  he  was  considered  as  having  resigned  bis  pro- 
fessorship. He  devoted  himself  henceforth  to  private 
inttmction,  and  published  works  on  religious  philosophy, 
seeking  to  harmonize  democratic  prindplee  with  Chris- 
tian beliefs.  We  have  of  him.  Saint  Fnm^oii  d'Assistes 
et  lei  Franciacains  (1853, 12mo)  i-^De  la  Geneee  et  det 
Prmapee  wUtaphynquee  de  la  eociiti  modeme  (1856, 
Svo) : — DicfUmnairt  de  PkUotophie  et  de  Thiologie  eoo- 
laetiqtte  (1857-58,  8  vols,  large  8vo).  Besides,  he  has 
furnished  articles  to  the  Journal  VAvenir,  to  the  Corrt' 
tptmdani  (first  period),  to  the  Revue  de  Parity  to  the 
Revue  de  Flnttruction  pubUquey  and  to  the  Biographie 
GeiUrale.    He  died  in  1874.    (C  B.) 

Moiin,  Jean,  a  most  learned  French  writer  on  the- 
ological snbjects,  and  a  convert  to  the  Boroanists,  was 
bom  at  Blois  in  1591.  His  parents  were  members  of 
the  Beformed  faith,  but  at  Leyden,  where  he  was  study- 
ing philosophy  and  theology,  the  violent  discussions 
between  Calvinists  and  Arminians  estranged  him  for  a 
time  from  all  religious  connection,  and  he  finally,  falling 
under  the  influence  of  Bomanists,  accepted  their  creed, 
at  Paris,  under  cardinal  Perrone.  Some  time  after  his 
conversion  to  Bomanism  he  entered  into  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory,  then  but  recently  established,  and 
began  to  make  himself  known  by  his  learning  and  hb 
works.  In  1626  he  pubUshed  De  Patriarcharum  et 
Primafum  Origine  (Paris,  4to),  dedicating  the  work  to 
pope  Urban  VIIL  In  1628  he  undertook  an  edition  of 
the  SeptuaguU  Bible,  with  the  version  made  by  Nobil- 
ius,  supplying  it  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  treats  of 
the  authority  of  the  Septuagint.  He  commends  the 
edition  of  it  that  had  been  made  at  Borne  by  order  of 
Sixtus  y  in  1587,  which  he  followed,  and  maintained 
that  we  ought  to  prefer  this  version  to  the  present  He- 
brew text,  because  that  has  been,  he  says,  corrupted  by 
the  Jews.  Having  gone  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Bom- 
uh  fold,  Morin  very  naturally,  like  all  apostates,  became 
a  most  enthusiastic  adherent  of  Bomanbm,  and  therefore 
now  engaged  upon  a  systematic  defence  of  those  ver- 
sions which  the  Church  had  approved  by  weakening 
the  texts  which  passed  for  original  (Simon,  Emleitungt 
p.  522).  Before  thb  work  was  ready  to  appear,  he 
pnblbhed  in  1629  Histoire  de  la  deliverance  de  VE^iae 
Chretietme  par  PEmpereur  Constantin^  etdela  grandeur 
et  souveraUieti  temporeUe  donnie  a  Vigliee  Romainepar 
let  roi$  de  France  (Paris,  fol.) ;  but  thb  book  was  not  well 
received  at  Borne,  and  Morin  was  forced  to  promisie  that 
he  would  retrench  and  correct  it.  Soon  after  he  pub- 
lished Exercitationes  ecclencutica  in  utrumgue  Scanari" 
tanorum  Pentateuchttm  (Paris,  1631,  4to),  for  the  sake 
of  establbhing  which,  he,  as  we  have  already  seen  above, 
also  now  stoutly  attacked  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  As  there  was  then  preparing  an  edition  of  the 
Polyglot  at  Paris,  Morin  took  upon  himself  the  care  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Hb  endeavors  to  exalt 
this,  together  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  versions  of  the 
Bible,  at  the  expense  of  the  Hebrew,  made  him  very 
obnoxious  to  many  savans,  especially  Hebrabts;  and 
he  was  attacked  by  Hottinger  and  Buxtorf  in  particu- 


lar. Simon  and  Kennicott,  however,  ooiratemuiee  Vft- 
rin*s  position.  The  opposition  which  Morin  enootintcred 
only  enhanced  hb  merit  at  the  court  of  Borne,  iosuoiiicb 
that  cardinal  Barberini  invited  him  thither  by  order  of 
the  pope,  who  receiveil  him  very  gracioualy,  and  in- 
tended to  employ  him  in  the  communications  that  were 
then  passing  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  chun^e» 
looking  towards  reunion.  He  was  greatly  caressed  at 
Bome,  and  intimate  with  Holsteniua,  Allatius,  and  ^ 
the  learned  there.  After  having  remained  nine  jtaa 
at  Bome,  he  was  recalled  by  order  of  cardinal  ffichdtn 
to  France,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  hb  lifr  in 
learned  labors,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1659.  Morin'i 
works  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  moch  val- 
ued by  Protestants  as  well  as  Bomanbts  on  atxount  of 
the  (Mental  learning  contained  in  them.  Itie  writer 
of  a  sketch  of  hb  life  and  labors  in  Kitto's  Cjftlf^*^ 
dia  pronounces  Morin  "  the  restorer  of  the  ancient  Sa- 
maritan language,**  but  takes  exception,  like  most  He- 
brabts, to  **hb  anti-Masoretic  zeal  as  not  acoordin^ 
to  knowledge,  as  later  investigations  in  the  sanoe  fieM 
have  abundantly  proved.**  The  most  impcxtant  wtirk^ 
not  yet  mentioned  are,  Exerciiaiionee  BibUca  de  Bthro- 
id  GrtBcigue  textue  emcerUate  (Paris,  1638,  4to,  ami 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved  in  1699,  fol.:  prefaced 
with  a  life  of  the  author  by  father  Constantine,  of  the 
Oratory).  But  also  in  positive  theology  Morin  exeted 
himself  as  an  author.  Thus  he  wrote  CommatUtriet 
kittoricue  de  discipUna  mi  admimttratiome  eacrammii 
pCBmterdia  xUi  primis  taculi$  in  Ecdetia  ocddenlaB  et 
hue  ueque  in  orientali  obtervata  (Paris,  1651,  foL;  Ad- 
vers,  1682,  foL ;  Bruxelles,  1687,  foL),  a  wwk  on  which 
he  b  said  to  have  spent  thirty  years  of  hard  moital  la- 
bor, but  which,  nevertheless,  failed  to  gain  much  admi- 
ration. He  attacks  in  it  both  the  Port  Boyalists  aM 
the  J^uits : — Commentarius  historico-dogmatiais  de  at- 
crit  Ecdesia  ordinaHonSnu  secundum  autiguoe  receaiifi- 
ne*  Latinoe,  Grmcoe,  Syroe^  et  Babghmcot,  m  guo  detmm- 
Btratur  orienialium  ordinationea  conciliia  general&m  ft 
aummia  pontifidbua  ab  initio  achismcUia  in  kumc  uaftr 
diem/uiaae  probaim  (Paris,  1655,  foL),  which  b  gener- 
ally praised,  and  pronounced  among  hb  best  effxts:— 
Opera  poathuma  de  catechumenorum  expiatione^  de  aaav- 
mento  confirmatiama,  de  contriticne  et  attritione  (Firis, 
1703,  4to) '.—Antiquita/ea  Ecdeaia  OrientaHa  (Load 
1682,  12roo),  treating  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities  as 
gleaned  from  hb  correspondence  with  the  savans  of 
Europe.  Several  of  hb  works  remain  unedited  and  on- 
published.  Among  these  we  notice  De  Sjurtimentoiifo' 
trvnoniif  and  De  BcuiUcia  Ckriatiemorum  et  de  Paatkak 
et  de  vetuatiaaimia  Chriatianorum  pasckalibma  ritSbma. 
See  Niceron,  Memoireaj  ix,  80-48;  Du  Pin,  BOL  dea 
Auteura  EccUaiaatiquea ;  Schrockh,  Kirckengeack.  aei 
der  Rrformatumy  iv,  12S  sq.;  Marsh,  I^ecL  Divimtg; 
Wo\r,BibliotkecaHebraioa,pt.iy,p.7'^  pt.  u,  p.  25  sod 
270.  Simon*s  biography  b  a  mere  satire,  and  unwoitfav 
ofcrediL     (J.H.W.) 

Morin,  Pierre,  a  French  scholar,  was  bom  at  Pff- 
b  in  December,  1531.  He  was  a  man  of  great  attain- 
ments in  languages,  belles-lettres,  and  ecdeeiastie  an- 
tiquity. From  France  passing  into  Italy,  he  stopped 
at  Venice,  where  Paulus  Manudus  secured  him  for  his 
printing  establishment.  He  lectured  as  profeesor  of 
Greek  and  cosmography  at  Vicenza  and  Ferrsra.  By 
recommendation  of  San  Carlo  Borronieo  he  went  to 
Bome  in  1575,  and  there  popes  Gr^ory  XUI  and  Saxtm 
y  employed  him  on  the  editions  of  the  Septuagint 
( 1587),  the  Vulgate  (1590,  fol),  the  ffible  translated  fnm 
the  Septuagint  into  Latin  (Bome,  1591, 3  vol&  toL\  the 
Decretab  till  Gregory  VII  (Bome,  1591, 3  toK  foL),  asd 
on  the  collection  of  the  general  oounctb  (Rome,  160^ 
4  vols.).  He  died  before  the  completion  of  thb  his 
last  work,  some  time  in  1608.  He  bears  the  repntatioa 
of  a  pious,  modest,  and  learned  man.  Besides  the 
works  enumerated,  we  possess  of  him,  7Vtztr«  du  hoa 
Uaage  dea  Sciencea,  published  with  some  others  of  hb 
writings  by  Quetif  in  1675;  a  Latin  translation  froo 
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St.  Bttdl'8  diBcouTses  on  the  forty  martyrSi  and  of  a  dozen 
selected  sermons  of  St.  ChrA'sostom.  —  Hoefer,  Xour, 
biog.GhUrale,%\.    (0.K)' 

Morin,  Simon,  a  celebrated  French  religioiis  vis- 
ionary and  fanatic  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  at  Riche- 
mont,  near  Aumale.  He  was  a  very  illiterate  person,  yet 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  all  educational  facilities  he 
entered  the  field  of  authorship,  and  gave  the  world  hb 
extreme  views  on  religion  and  philosophy.  He  med- 
dled much  in  spiritual  matters,  and  fell  into  great  er- 
rors. His  first  book,  which  he  caused  to  be  privately 
printed  in  1647,  under  the  title  of  Pensees  de  Aform  de- 
dues  an  rojff  is  a  medley  of  conceit  and  ignorance,  and 
contains  the  most  remarkable  errors,  which  were  aft- 
erwards condemned  in  the  Quietists;  but  Morin  car^ 
ries  them  to  a  greater  length  than  any  one  else  had 
done,  for  he  aflirms  that  *'  the  most  enormous  sins  do 
nut  remove  a  sinner  from  the  state  of  grace,  but  serve, 
on  the  contrary,  to  humble  the  pride  of  roan.**  He  says 
**  that  in  all  sects  and  nations  God  has  a  number  of  the 
elect,  true  members  of  the  Church ;  that  there  would 
soon  be  a  general  reformation,  all  nations  being  just 
about  to  be  converted  to  the  true  faith ;  and  that  this 
great  reformation  was  to  be  effected  by  the  second  com- 
ing of  JesuA  Christ,  and  Morin  incorporated  with  him." 
About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  Morin  was  civ- 
illy prosecuted  and  for  a  time  incarcerated,  but  he  was 
dnslly  set  at  liberty  as  a  visionary,  and  suffered  to  con- 
tinue so  till  1661,  when  Des  Marets  de  St.  Sorlin,who, 
though  a  fanatic  and  visionary  himself,  with  intent 
to  injure,  entered,  under  pretence  of  accepting  all  the 
views  of  Morin,  into  his  whole  scheme,  only  to  have 
him  taken  up.  Marets,  in  his  treachery  and  dissimula- 
tion, went  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  Morin  as  "  the  Son 
of  Man  risen  again,"  and  thereby  so  pleased  Morin  that 
he  conferred  upon  him  as  a  particular  grace  the  office 
of  being  bis  harbinger,  calling  him  '*a  real  John  the 
Baptist  revived."  Then  Des  Marets  icnpeached  him 
and  became  his  accuser,  and  Morin,  after  due  trial,  was 
condemned  to  be  burned  alive  at  Paris,  March  14, 1663. 
He  was  burned,  together  with  his  book  entitled  Pensies 
de  Morvt,  as  also  all  his  own  papers  and  those  of  the 
triaL  His  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  air,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  having  assumed  the  title  of  the  ^  Son  of 
^^fod.**  His  accomplices  were  obliged  to  assist  at  his 
execudon,  and  then  to  serve  in  the  galleys  for  life,  after 
having  been  whipped  and  branded  by  the  hangman. 
Morin  in  his  last  hours  gave  out  that  he  would  rise 
a^in  the  third  day,  which  made  many  of  the  mob 
gather  together  at  the  place  where  he  was  burned.  It 
id  said  that  when  De  Lamoignon  asked  him  whether  it 
was  written  in  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  that  the  great 
prophet  or  new  Messiah  should  pass  through  fire,  he 
cited  this  text  by  way  of  answer, "  Igne  me  examinasti, 
ct  non  est  inventa  in  me  iniquitas"  (Thou  hast  tried 
roe  in  the  fire,  and  no  wickedness  has  been  found  in  me). 
See  Niceron,  Mimoires,  voL  xxvii;  Bayle,  Hist.  JHcL 
s.  v.;  General  Bioff,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gi^ 
wraie,  a,v.    (J.H.W.) 

MorlBon,  Johv,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  di- 
rine  of  some  distinction,  was  bom  in  Aberdeenshire  in 
1791.  But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He 
was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Independent  Chapel 
at  Brompton,  and  in  1816  removed  to  London  as  pastor 
of  Tower  ChapeL  In  1824  he  was  appointed  editor 
of  the  Evangdical  Maffozine,  and  held  this  position  for 
thirty-two  years.  He  died  in  1859.  He  wrote  an  Ex- 
position  of  the  Psalms  (1819,  8vo),  of  which  Home 
ipeaks  favorably,  though  it  is  far  from  being  an  inde- 
pendent and  thorough  work.  His  other  works,  which 
are  mainly  in  the  department  of  Practical  Reliffionj  are 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here.  But  noteworthy 
among  his  different  publications  are  an  Exposition  of 
Pwrt  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (1829,  8vo)  :— 
Lectures  on  the  Reciprocal  Obligations  of  Life  (1822, 
12iao),of  a  practical  and  useful  character: — Protestant 


Reformation  in  all  Countries  (1848,  and  often) : — ProteS" 
taniism  in  Great  Britain: — The  Fathers  and  Founders 
of  the  Lond,  Miss,  Soc  (1844, 8vo,  and  often)  '.—Chrisii- 
amty  in  its  Power  (1847,  fcp.  8vo),  a  work  which  received 
the  unqualified  commendation  of  the  English  press  and 
the  Church.  Said  one :  "  The  friends  of  vital  Christian- 
ity may  regard  it  as  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  well- 
known  work  James's  A  nxious  Inquirer,^  See  Metropolr 
itan  Pulpit,  1839,  ii,  152-161 ;  AUibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and 
A  mer,  A  uth,  ii,  1869 ;  Steele,  Burning  and  Shining  Lights 
(1864),  ch.  vi ;  KiUo,  Journal  Sacred  Lit.  1852,  Oct. 
(J.H.W.) 

Morisonianism,  a  term  which  has  been  much 
used  in  Scotland  since  about  the  year  1841,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  north  of  England,  to  designate  a  s^'stem 
of  religious  doctrine  strongly  opposed  to  the  Calvinism 
of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches,  and  exhibiting 
in  the  highest  degree  many  distinctive  features  of  Ar- 
minianism.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  minister  named 
James  Moriscn,  suspended  from  his  office  by  one  of 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches  in  1841,  and  now  a 
professor  of  theology  in  the  academy  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Union  (q.  v.).  The  doctrinal  views  stated  by  him 
prior  to  1841  were  far  from  having  that  complete  de- 
velopment which  they  soon  after  received  from  himself 
and  his  followers.  The  point  to  which  prominence  was 
first  given  was  the  universal  extent  of  the  atonement 
— that  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  all  men  equally ;  with 
which  was  naturally  connecte<l  the  opinion  that  saving 
faith  consists  simply  in  a  man's  belief  that  Christ  died 
for  him,  inasmuch  as  he  died  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world-,  this  further  leading  to  the  opinion  that  a  be- 
liever must  know  the  reality  of  his  own  faith  in  Christ ; 
and  to  the  opinion  that  every  man  possesses  a  sufficient 
ability  to  believe  the  Gospel,  without  any  aid  of  grace 
but  what  is  vouchsafed  to  all  who  hear  it,  and  in  the 
very  fact  of  its  being  preached  or  presented  to  them ; 
and  so  verging  on  the  tenets  which  have  long  received 
the  designation  Pelagian,  The  opposition  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches  is  very  com- 
plete regarding  the  fall  of  roan,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  election,  and  kindred  subjects;  whUe  on  the  sub- 
ject of  justification  the  doctrine  of  imputation  stated 
in  the  standards  is  repudiated,  and  the  atonement  is 
represented  as  a  satisfaction  of  *^  public  justice,"  not  se- 
curing the  salvation  of  any  man,  but  rendering  the  sal- 
vation of  all  men  possible. — Chan^bers,  s.  v. 

The  following  sumroary  of  the  Morisonian  views  is 
taken  from  the  tract  of  the  Rev.  F.  Ferguson  on  the  de- 
nomination (London  and  Glasgow,  1852),  p.  10:  ^'That 
God  the  Father  regarded  mankind-sinners  with  an  eye 
of  companion,  and  wished  '  all  men  to  be  saved ;'  that 
God  the  Son  became  *  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world ;'  that  God  the  Spirit  has  been  '  poured  out 
upon  all  fiesh,'  and  'strives'  with  all  the  irregenerate, 
and  '  dwells'  in  all  believers ;  that  all  those  who, '  led 
by  the  Spirit,' '  yield  themselves  unto  God,'  are  his  chos- 
en people,  *  elect  according  to  foreknowledge ;'  and  that 
those  who  remain  finally  misaved,  and  are  thus  the 
non-elect  and  reprobate,  have  themselves  to  blame  for 
their  infatuated  '  resistance*  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that 
for  the  conversion  of  any  soul  all  the  glory  is  to  be  giv- 
en to  God,  who  '  quickens*  the  dead,  while  over  every 
soul  that  perishes  Jehovah  complainingly  cries,  *  Why 
will  ye  die?'  that  although  all  men  in  their  natural 
state  are  depraved  and  love  sin,  yet  they  possess  the 
power  to  obey  the  command  to  believe  the  Gospel — a 
power  bestowed  by  God,  and  not  destroyed  by  the  fall ; 
that  every  siimer  who  believes  the  good  news  of  salva- 
tion is  conscious  of  the  act,  and, '  being  justified  by  faith, 
has  peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;' 
that  Christ  is  '  made'  to  every  believer  *  wisdom,  right- 
eousness, and  sanctification  and  redemption ;'  and  that 
before  the  finally  impenitent  and  Hhe  faithful  unto 
death'  there  lies,  respectively,  either  a  miserable  or  glo- 
rious Immortality."  The  same  paper  adds  that  '*a 
printing  and  publishing  establishment  was  commenced 
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by  privjUe  parties  conn«cted  with  the  movement  in 
1846,  in  Glasgow,  and  from  it  there  are  issued  a  weekly 
newspaper  entitled  The  Chrittian  NewM,yt\i\c\\  was  com- 
menced in  1846,  and  a  small  monthly  magazine  called 
The  Daj^StaTf  which  was  started  the  year  preceding, 
and  has  a  large  circulation,  besides  other  periodicals, 
and  an  immense  number  of  tracts  and  minor  treatises, 
exhibiting  in  various  forms  the  distinctive  tenets  of 
the  denomination." 

Moritz,  JoHANN  Christian,  a  Jewish  roii»sionary 
of  the  Christian  Church  among  his  people,  was  born  at 
Bernstein,  in  Pomerania,  Jan.  1,  1786.  He  received  a 
careful  instruction  according  U>  the  fashion  of  that  time. 
The  study  at  home  of  history,  geography,  poetry,  and 
philosophy,  more  especially  the  works  of  Mendelssohn, 
greatly  strengthened  his  mind.  When  sixteen  years 
of  age  Moritz  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  Uken  care 
of  by  bis  uncle.  Here  he  met  with  free-thinking  Jews, 
who,  although  they  could  not  draw  him  into  the  fatal 
meshes  of  infidelity,  yet  exercised  for  a  time  a  baneful 
influence  upon  his  conversation  and  conduct.  When 
Prussia  suffered  much  humiliation  in  the  wars  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  Moritz  determined  to  go  to  England  un- 
til the  dawning  of  better  days.  With  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  chief  rabbi  of  England  of  that  time,  Dr. 
Herschell,  he  reacheil  London  in  July,  1807,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  that  divine.  Moritz  obtained  a 
scanty  living  by  teaching  French  and  German,  until 
the  summer  of  1808,  when  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Steinkopff*,  whose  ministry  he  regularly  attended, 
and  by  whom  he  was  publicly  baptized  on  the  81st  of 
December,  1809,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  He  then  laid  aside  his  original  Jewish  name, 
Mote*  Treitelj  and  received  the  above  Christian  name, 
bv  which  he  has  alwavs  since  been  known.  In  1811 
he  went  to  Gottenburg,  where  he  married,  and  where 
he  stayed  until  1817,  when  in  a  wonderful  manner  the 
way  was  opened  for  him  to  labor  among  his  brethren  in 
Russia.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  met  the  Kev.  Lewis  Way, 
and  formed  a  friendship  which  lasted  for  life.  He  la- 
bored in  Russia  under  the  sanction  of  the  emperor  Al- 
exander, until  by  an  official  mandate  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  labors  of  the  last  eight  years.  In  May, 
1820,  Mr.  Moritz  was  accepted  by  the  London  Society 
for  Propagating  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  which 
sent  him  to  labor  at  Hamburg.  He  next  labored  at 
Copenhagen,  Neuwied,  Frankfort,  and  Stockholm,  re- 
tuniing  to  Hamburg  in  1834.  He  then  removed  to 
Dantzic,  until,  in  1843,  his  residence  was  finally  fixed 
at  Gottenburg,  and  Norway  and  Sweden  assigned  him 
for  his  field  of  labor.  On  Jan.  1, 1868,  he  retired  from 
active  service,  after  forty-two  years'  faithful  labor  for  his 
Master  in  the  society's  ranks,  and  died  on  Feb.  17,  at 
Gottenburg,  rich  in  peace  and  joyful  in  hope.  See 
Jewish  InteUigencer,  1868.     (B,  P.) 

M5rl,  Gustav  Philipp,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Nuremberg  Dec.  26, 1673,  and  was  educated  first 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  place  and  then  at  the  uni- 
versity in  Altdurf,  where  he  studied  philosophy  and 
philology  from  1690  to  1692,  when  he  was  removed  to 
Jena  to  .study  theology  and  the  ancient  languages.  He 
travelled  through  Holland,  and  visited  its  most  impor- 
tant universities.  After  bis  return  home  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  of  the  philosophic  faculty  at  Halle, 
and  in  1698  became  professor  and  ecclesiastical  inspect- 
or at  Altdorf.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1703,  and 
was  appointed  dean  of  St.  Sebald's  church  at  Nurem- 
berg. In  1706  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  St. 
Aegidien  church,  and  inspector  of  the  gymnasium;  in 
1714  minister  at  St.  Lawrence,  in  connection  with  which 
he  had  the  supervision  of  the  ecclesiastical  seminary. 
In  1724  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  church  of  St. 
Sebald,  superintendent  of  the  consistory  of  Nuremberg, 
city  librarian,  and  professor  of  divinity  of  the  Aegidische 
gymnasium.  He  died  May  7,  1750.  Besides  several 
dissertations  in  journals,  he  pubUshed  Diss,  de  distinC' 


Hone  essen/iaU  atpioscenda  et  aUrHmtis  (Jam,  1094, 4to) : 
—Diss,  corUinens  theses  miscellaneas  {Ha^m,  16^  4u>):— 
IHu.  cofUmens  vindicationem  regularem  meUtodi  Cartai- 
ana  (ibid.  1694,  4to) : — Diss,  %  et  ii  de  mense  huauM 
(ibid.  1696, 1697,  4ro)  i—Repetitio  dodrimB  orfhodoxm  de 
JundamerUo  Jidei,  occasione  disputatioms  BcUattis  de 
questione:  An  haretis  sit  crimen?  (ibid.  1696,  4to):— 
Dtfensio  repetitionis  hujus  cubersus  Chr,  Tkomuimm 
(ibid.  1697,  4to): — Disquisiiio  dejide^  occatkme  episkilm 
ad  Chr,  Thomasium  scripta  (ibid.  1698,  4to) : — Diss,  de 
modo  dirigendi  omnes  adiones  nostras  ad  gioriam  Dei 
(Altdorf,  1701,  4to):>-Ftiu&?uE  doctrina  Lutkeranm  de 
ffratia  pradestincUioms  (Norirob.  1702, 8vo) : — Die  LArt 
von  der  Busse,  in  122  Predifften,  nach  den  Lekrsatzen  vd 
Ttxten  entvforfen  (Ntlniberg,  1711,  4tu)  : — Ordmumg  der 
Konige  in  Juda  und  Israel,  in  einer  TaheUe  (ibid.  1740, 
fol.)  i—Sterbes^ule  ;  emt  Samndung  von  Pred^eahemr- 
fen  (ibid.  1743, 1744,  2  vols.  fol.). 

Mdrl,  Johann  Sigmund,  a  German  theotogian, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  March  Z, 
1710,  and  was  educated  in  hu  native  place  until  ready 
for  the  uuiversity  at  Altdorf,  where  he  studied  tbecrfogy 
after  1727.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  dean  of  a  churdi 
at  Nuremberg.  He  preached  until  1759,  when  he  wai 
appointed  minister  and  inspector  of  the  **  J^dianum." 
In  1765  he  was  elected  in  this  gymnasium  to  the  pfo- 
fessorship  of  Greek.  Towards  th«  dose  of  1770  he  ws^ 
called  to  the  position  of  minister  of  St.  Lawrence'^s  cfamdi. 
In  1773  he  accepted  the  position  of  first  minister  at  2)1. 
Sebald's  church,  the  superintendoicy  of  the  consiatarir 
of  Nuremberg,  the  ofiice  of  city  librarian,  and  abo  a 
professorship  of  positive  divinity  and  moral  pbilosopbr. 
He  dieil  Feb.  22,  1791.  Besides  several  contriburioiu 
to  the  Ilallische  AUgemeine  Welthistorie  and  the  At^i- 
deistische  Bibel  (Eriangen,  1768),  to  which  he  eontril*- 
uted  a  new  computation  of  time  from  the  exodus  of  the 
Jews  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  he  published  Scholia  fhi- 
lologica  et  critica  ad  seWia  S,  Codids  loca  (NoriroU 
1737,  8vo;  improved  ed.  by  Wilder,  ibid.  1793,  8vo>:— 
Schediasma  philologico-geographicum,  in  qmo  Jo,  Har- 
duini  disquisiiio  de  situ  Paradisi  terrestris 
(ibid.  1750,  foL) : — Oratio  d^meritis  Nori 
Geographiam  (ibid.  1750,  8vo). 

MorlakB  or  Morlaohians  (Slav.  Primorta,  L  e. 
*^  adjoining  the  sea**),  the  name  of  a  rude  people  of  oo- 
certain  origin,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  coa^-land 
of  Dalmatia,  the  Croatian  military  frontier,  and  the 
maritime  districts  6f  Austro-Hungary.  They  speak  a 
south  Slavic  dialect,  and  are  mostly  Roman  Carbolics. 
They  are  skilful  mariners.  The  strait  which  sepaiates 
the  islands  of  Veglia,  Arbe,  and  Pago  from  the  same 
coast  is  generally  called  from  them  the  Strait  of  Mor- 
lacca. 

Morley,  George,  D.D.,  a  learned  Englbh  prelate, 
noted  for  his  able  polemics  against  Romanism  and  his 
faithful  adherence  to  king  Charles  II  in  the  face  of  aD 
opposition,  was  bom  in  London  in  1597.  He  lost  hb 
parents  when  very  young,  and  also  his  patrimony. 
However,  at  fourteen  he  was  elected  a  king's  scholar  at 
Westminster  School,  and  became  a  student  of  Cbrisi 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1615,  where  he  took  the  firat  degree 
in  arts  in  1618,  and  the  second  in  1621.  Then  he  en- 
tered holy  orders,  and  in  1628  became  chaplain  to  Rob- 
ert, earl  of  Caernarvon,  and  his  lady,  with  whom  be 
lived  till  1640,  without  having  or  seeking  any  prefer- 
ment in  the  (jhurch.  After  that  he  was  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Hartfield,  in  Sussex,  which  he  exchanged 
for  the  rectory  of  Mildenhall,  in  Wiltshire;  but  befbce 
this  exchange,  Charies  I,  to  whom  he  had  been  appiHOt- 
ed  chaplain  in  ordinary,  had  given  him  a  canonry  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1641.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
only  preferment  he  ever  desired.  In  1642  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  D.D.  About  that  time  also  be 
preachcil  before  the  House  of  Commons,  then  laij^r 
made  up  of  Nonconformists,  but  so  little  to  their  liking 
that  he  was  not  commanded  to  print  his  aermoo,  as  aU 
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the  other  preachers  had  been.  Nevertheless  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westmin- 
ster because  of  his  strung  leanipg  to  Calvinism,  but  he 
uever  appeared  among  them ;  on  the  contrary,  he  al- 
ways remained  with  the  king,  and  did  him  what  ser- 
vice he  could.  Dr.  Morley  also  used  his  influence  at 
Oxford  University  to  incline  its  professors  to  opposition 
against  the  Visitation  Bill  which  had  been  enacted  by 
the  anti-royalists  in  Parliament ;  an^  as  the  Cromwd- 
lian  party  gained  the  ascendency  he  was  marked  out  for 
panishment.  In  1648,  the  Presbyterians  having  in  the 
mean  time  gained  the  control  of  state  affairs,  Dr.  Morley 
was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments,  and  imprisoned  for 
some  little  time.  The  length  of  his  imprisonment  is 
not  exactly  known^  but  in  1649  we  find  him  preparing 
to  quit  England  to  join  his  royal  roaster  in  Holland. 
Dr.  Morley  met  the  king  at  the  Hague,  and  was  for 
some  time  a  constant  companion  of  Charles  H.  In  1650, 
when  the  king  set  out  on  his  expedition  to  Scotland, 
Dr.  Morley  went  first  to  the  Hague  and  then  to  Ant- 
werp, where  he  resided,  together  with  his  friend,  Dr. 
John  Earle,  in  the  house  of  Sir  Charles  Cotterell,  and  a 
year  later  in  the  house  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde.  While 
thus  retired  from  home  and  public  life,  he  yet  remained 
a  most  faithful  adherent  of  the  royal  and  episcopal 
cause,  and  even  held  Church  services  daily, "  catechized 
once  a  week,  and  administered  the  communion  once  a 
month  to  all  the  English  who  would  attend"  (Hook). 
About  1654  be  became  chaplain  to  the  queen  of  Bohe- 
mia at  the  Hague,  but  about  1656  he  removed  to  Breda 
with  the  family  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  and  there  contin- 
ued the  same  practice  as  at  Antwerp. 

During  the  protectorate  of  Kicbard  Cromwell,  while 
the  royalists  were  preparing  for  the  Restoration,  Charles 
employed  Dr.  Morley  as  a  messenger  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians. He  quickly  gained  their  confidence,  because  he 
was  known  to  be  a  strong  CalvinisL  He  was,  more- 
over, a  fit  person  to  instil  the  Presbyterians  with  a  de- 
^  for  moderation,  for  he  had  been  a  prominent  party 
in  the  treaty  agreed  to  by  Charles  I  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  which  favored  the  Presbyterians  in  many  re- 
tipecta.  See  Presbyterians.  It  is  true  Baxter  did  not 
very  much  like  Dr.  Morley,  because,  as  be  complains, 
Morley  "  talked  of  moderation  in  the  general,  but  would 
come  to  no  particular  terms*'  {Autobiography^  p.  218). 
Yei  Morley  himself  must  have  been  persuaded  of  the 
successful  issue  of  his  mission  if  we  judge  him  by  hb 
letter  of  May  4, 1660,  in  which  he  writes :  "  I  have  rea- 
son to  hope  that  they  (i.  e.  the  Presbyterians)  will  be 
liersuaded  to  admit  of  and  submit  to  episcopal  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  practice  of  the  lituigy  in  public,  so 
they  nday  be  permitted,  before  and  after  their  sermons, 
and  upon  occasional  emergencies,  to  use  such  arbitrary 
forms  as  they  themselves  shall  think  fit,  without  mix- 
ing of  anything  prejudicial  to  the  government  of  the 
Church  and  State  as  they  shall  be  settled''  (Clarendon, 
HtaU  PaperSf  vi,  788,  743).  Upon  the  royalists,  par- 
ticularly. Dr.  Morley  had  a  good  influence.  They,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  the  approach  of  victory,  manifested  a 
too  forward  zeal,  and  made  uncomfortable  threatenings 
of  revenge  upon  the  republican  party.  Dr.  Morley 
checked  these  evil  tendencies,  and  thus  softened  down 
all  opposition  on  both  sides.  Dr.  Morley  also,  though 
iiu^orrectly,  represented  the  king's  religious  views,  and 
refuted  the  statement  that  Charles  II  was  a  convert  to 
popery.  Of  course  Dr.  Morley  was  duped  by  the  king, 
and  oould  never  have  served  Charles  had  he  known  that 
man  to  have  been  a  hypocrite.  Morley  was  a  diploma- 
tist, seeking  to  gain  the  ascendency  of  the  episcopal 
party  in  the  English  realm,  but  he  was  also  an  honest 
Christian,  and  would  not  have  suffered  himself  to  be 
the  tool  of  an  apostate.  Indeed  his  position  later  in  life 
against  papists  makes  this  plainer  still.     (See  below.) 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  Dr.  Morley  was 
rewuded  for  his  faithfulness  to  his  royal  master  by  el- 
evation to  the  bishopric,  besides  being  restored  to  his 
canoory,  and  appointed  dean  of  Christ  Church.    He 


was  consecrated  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1660.     In  1661 
bishop  Morley  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  JStivoy 
Conference  (q.  v.),  commissioned  to  bring  about  such 
changes  in  the  lituigy  as  might  enable  the  Presbyteri- 
ans and  Episcopalians  to  unite  once  more.    Though  the 
archbishop  of  York  was  present,  Morley  appeared  as  the 
chief  speaker  of  the  bishops,  and  was  for  the  Episcopa- 
lians what  Baxter  was  for  the  Covenanters.     Stough- 
ton  puts  Morley  next  to  Sheldon,  yet  acknowledges  that 
the  latter  acted  chiefly  as  adviser,  "  taking  little  shan* 
in  the  viva-voce  discussions,"  while  Morley  appeared 
constantly  as  leader  in  the  debates  (i,  168).     In  1662 
bbhop  Morley  was  made  incumbent  of  the  deanery  of 
the  royal  chapel,  and  shortly  after  was  transferred  from 
the  see  of  Worcester  to  that  of  Winchester.     In  1678, 
when  the  royalists  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  intro- 
duce severe  measures  against  the  Nonconformists,  bish- 
op Morley  figured  prominently  in  the  effort,  and  thus 
brought  reproach  upon  himself  for  intolerance  and  stub- 
bornness.   He  especially  favored  the  modification  of  the 
**  Test  Act"  in  such  a  manner  that  it  became  necessary' 
for  every  English  subject  to  be  faithful  to  "  the  Protes- 
tant religion  as  established  by  law  in  the  Church  of 
England."    Tet  Morley's  position  at  this  time  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained.    "  His  main  policy  was  to  pro- 
tect the  Establishment,  on  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, against  papists  on  the  one  hand  and  dis8enten» 
on  the  other.     He  shared  in  the  alarm  which  conver- 
sions to  Rome  and  the  encroachments  of  that  Church 
inspired  throughout  England  at  the  time;  and  partly 
from  that  (»tuse  he  was  Induced  to  support  the  bill, . . . 
thinking  by  the  new  oath,which  established  the  Church, 
to  prevent  an  invasion  by  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Strength 
was  wasted  by  internecine  warfare  at  a  moment  when 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  stood  before  a  com- 
mon foe.     It  was  the  story  of  the  Crusaders  repeat- 
ed.    Why  not  gather  the  forces  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  sects,  and  concentrate  them  upon  the  great  enemy 
of  the  country's  liberty  and  peace?     Such  impressioni*, 
under  the  circumstances,  were  not  unnatural  in  the  mind 
of  a  man  like  Morley"  (Stoughton,  i,  489,  440).     In  his 
old  age  Morley  is  reputed  to  have  become  more  tolerant 
again,  for  it  is  related  that  he  stopped  proceedings 
against  an  ejected  minister,  and  invited  him  to  dinner, 
endeavoring  to  soften  down  the  terms  of  conformity ; 
but,  better  still,  it  is  said  that  in  Morley's  last  days  he 
drank  to  an  intermeddling  country  mayor  in  a  cup  of 
Canary,  advising  him  to  let  dissenters  live  in  quiet,  **in 
many  of  whom,  he  was  satisfied,  there  was  the  fear  of 
God" — and  he  thought  they  were  "not  likely  to  be 
gained  by  rigor  or  severity."    The  bishop  died  in  1684. 
Burnet  says  that  he  "  was  in  many  respects  a  very  emi- 
nent man,  very  zealous  against  popery,  and  also  very 
zealous  against  dissent ;  considerably  learned,  with  great 
vivacity  of  thought;  soon  provoked,  and  with  little 
mastery  over  his  temper"  (i,  590).   His  zeal  against  the 
doctrines  of  popery  is  apparent  in  hb  writings,  and  not 
less  so  his  zeal  against  dissent ;  in  connection  with  hu 
opposition  to  both,  he  avows  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  declaring  in  terms  the  most  unequivocal 
"the  best  and  safest  way  for  prince,  state,  and  people  is 
to  profess,  protect,  cherish,  and  allow  of  that  religion, 
and  that  only,  which  allows  of  no  rising  up  against  or 
resisting  sovereign  power — no,  not  in  its  own  defence, 
nor  upon  any  other  account  whatsoever"  (Morley't* 
Treatise* f  sermon  before  the  king,  p.  88).     Indeed,  he 
maintains,  again  and  again,  the  principle  of  intoleVance 
in  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  the  principle  of 
despotism  in  the  government  of  the  State ;  holding  the 
king  to  be  sole  sovereign,  while  Parliament  is  only  a 
concurring  power  in  making  laws,  and  the  bishops  the 
only  legitimate  ecclesiastical  rulera.    Bishop  Morley 
was  a  very  generous  man,  and  freely  expended  hb  in- 
come for  the  good  of  hb  benefices.     He  was  a  benefac- 
tor to  Oxford  University  by  granting  Christ  Church 
£100  per  annum,  and  by  establbhing  several  prizes  at 
Pembroke  and  other  colleges.    He  spent  much  money 
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in  repairing  th«  buildings  in  the  see  of  Winchester,  be- 
queathed a  considerable  sum  to  St.  Paul's,  London,  and 
left  £  LOOO  to  purchase  lands  for  the  support  of  small  vic- 
arages. The  bishop  also  bore  a  high  reputation  for  the- 
uk^cal  learning  before  the  civil  wars,  as  well  as  after 
the  establishment  of  the  episcopacy,  and  was  acknowl- 
edged as  well  versed  in  the  logic  of  the  schools,  and  as 
a  formidable  controversialist.  He  vnote  A  Sermon  cU 
the  Coronation  of  Charles  If,  April  28, 1661.  In  the 
dedication  to  the  king,  by  whose  command  it  was  pub- 
lished, he  says  that  he  was  now  past  his  great  climac- 
teric, and  this  was  the  first  time  that  ever  he  appeared 
iu  pniit'.  — Vindication  of  himself  from  Mr.  Barter'* 
Calumny^  etc  (1662)  '.—Epittola  apologetica  et  parame- 
fica  ad  theohgum  quendam  Beigam  tcripta  (1663,  4u>; 
written  at  Breda,  June,  1659;  reprinted  in  1683,  under 
this  title,  Epistola,  etc.,  w  qua  agkur  de  teren,  regit 
Car.  11  erga  reformatoM  riiigionem  affectu).  In  this 
letter  he  attempts  to  clear  Chaiies  II  ftom  the  imputa- 
tion of  popery,  and  urges  the  Dutch  to  lend  their  ut- 
most assistance  towards  his  restoration;  but  he  was 
mistaken  in  his  master's  religion,  and  perhaps  lived 
long  enough  to  know  it : — The  Sum  of  a  Conference  with 
fku'oeg,  a  Jeiuit,  at  Brussels  (1649): — An  Argument 
drawn  from  the  Evidence  and  Certamtg  of  Sense  against 
the  Doctrine  of  TransubstanticUion :  —  Vindication  of  the 
A  rgument^  etc : — Answer  to  Father  Cressy^s  Letter ,  writ- 
ten about  1662  i—Sennon  before  the  King,  Nov.  5, 1667 : 
— Answer  to  a  Letter  written  by  a  Romish  Priest  (1676) : 
—LeUer  to  Anne,  duchess  of  York  (1670).  This  lady, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  was  instructed  in 
the  Protestant  religion  by  our  subject  while  he  liv^  at 
Antwerp,  but  she  afterwards  forsiUcing  the  faith  of  her 
family,  Dr.  Morley  wrote  this  defence  of  Protestantism : 
— Ad  Virum  Janum  Ulitium  EpistoUe  dum  de  Invoca^ 
tione  Sanctorum  (1659).  All  the  above  pieces,  except 
the  first  and  second,  were  printed  together  in  1688,  4to : 
—A  lAtter  to  the  Earl  of  Anglesey  concerning  the  Means 
to  keep  out  Popery,  etc,  printed  at  the  end  of  A  true 
A  ccount  of  the  whole  Proceedings  betwixt  James,  duke  of 
Ormond,  and  A  rthur,  earl  of  Anglesey  (1688) : — Vindi- 
cation of  himself  from  Mr,  Baxter's  injurious  Reflections, 
etc  (1683): — he  made  also  An  Epitaph  for  James  I 
(1625),  which  was  printed  at  the  end  of  Spottiswood's 
Histoiy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  A  Character  of  King  Charles  If 
(1660,  in  one  sheet  4to).  In  his  polemics  against  Ro- 
manism bishop  Morley  discusses  only  three  important 
points.  The  treatment  of  these  indicates  deep  learning 
and  great  skilL  He  plies  with  much  success  the  argu- 
ment against  transubstantiation,  **  drawn  from  the  evi- 
denoe  and  certainty  of  serae,"  maintaining  his  convinc- 
ing aigument  with  the  dexterity  of  a  practiced  Ic^ician, 
so  as  to  parry  most  successfully  all  the  objections  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  antagonists.  He  decidedly  opposes  the 
popish  doctrine  of  purgatory ;  but  he  vindicates  prayers 
for  the  dead  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  offered  in 
the  early  Church,  and  as  by  modem  Anglicans  they  are 
still  encouraged  to  be  offered ;  that  is,  for  the  rest  of 
the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  plenitude 
of  redemption  at  the  last  day.  Whatever  may  be  the 
propriety  of  praying  for  the  dead  in  such  a  qualified 
sense  as  this,  Morley  contends  there  is  no  ground  on 
which  to  rest  the  doctrine  of  the  invocation  of  saints. 
That  doctrine  he  overthrows  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture ; 
and  then  he  proceeds,  after  the  Anglican  method,  to 
examine  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  to  show  that 
they  do  not  justify  the  popish  d(^ma  and  its  associated 
practices.  The  bishop  enjoyed  the  association  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  literati  of  his  day.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Falkland,  and  mixed  much  with 
lien  Jonson  and  Edmund  Waller.  He  was  strict  and 
exemplary  in  his  life,  though  much  given  to  witticisms, 
and  surrounded  by  a  host  of  gay  courtiers  and  literati ; 
and  was  acknowledged  by  all  as  tnUy  abstemious  and 
laborious  in  his  habits.  See  Chambers**  Magazine,  Anil, 
69;  Stoughton,  Eccles.  Ifist,  of  England  {Church  of  the 


Restoration)  (see  Index  in  voL  ii) ;  Perry,  Eedet.  WsL 
vol  ii  (see  Index  in  voL  iii);  Wood,  Athenae  Oxm,; 
Neal,  Hist.  Puritans  (Harper's  ed.),  ii,  280;  Bomet, 
Hist,  of  his  own  Times,  \,  590;  Salmon,  IJvet  of  At 
English  Bishops,  p.  846.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Morley,  Thomas,  one  of  the  moat  distingnisbed 
of  England's  early  composers  of  sacred  and  profiane  mu- 
sic, and  author  of  the  first  regular  English  trratise  oo 
the  art  of  music,  was  bom  probably  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  but  the  exact  time  is  not  detenninel 
All  that  is  known  of  this  eminent  professor  b  gmthered 
from  Wood,  who,  in  his  A  thence  Oxoniensis,  tells  ua  that 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Blrde,  to  whom  he  dedicated  Ida 
book  In  very  reverential  and  affectionate  terma;  that 
he  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  in  1588,  and  was  swan 
into  hU  place  as  gentleman  of  the  royal  chapel  in  1592. 
He  died.  Dr.  Burney  supposes,  in  or  near  the  year  1604. 
Morley  produced  many  compositions  that  are  ^ill  well 
known,  among  which  are  canzonets  of  differcDt  kio^ 
particularly  for  two  voices,  madrigals  for  five  voices, 
and  services  and  anthems,  including  the  fine  Ftmerad 
Service  published  in  Dr.  Boyce's  collection,  the  first  that 
was  set  to  the  words  of  the  Anglican  Reformed  Litozgy. 
See  EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Buroey,  Hist,  of  Music 

Mdrlln,  Joachim,  a  well-known  German  Lndier- 
an  theologian,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of 
the  great  German  Reformer  and  his  views,  was  bom  at 
Wittenberg  April  6, 1514.     His  father,  Jodocos  Mdrlio, 
professor  of  metaphysics  at  the  Wittenbeig  University, 
and  afterwards  pastor  at  Westhansen,  in  Franoonia,  gave 
Joachim  a  careful  training  intellectually  and  moraOy, 
and  in  1527  he  entered  the  newly-founded  Univeraty 
of  Marburg,  but  soon  left  for  his  native  dty,  where, 
under  Luther's  and  Melancthon's  special  guidance,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology.    When  not 
quite  twenty -three  years  of  age  he  was  chosen  dean 
of  a  church  at  Wittenberg,  and  in  1589  accepted  a 
call  to  the  church  of  Eisleben.    At  Luther's  request 
he  returned  in  the  following  year  to  Wittenberg;  bat, 
hardly  arrived,  left  it  again  for  Amstadt,  whence  be 
had  received  a  call  as  its  first  ecclesiastical  superintend- 
ent    He  was  now  but  twenty-six  years  old,  and  by  far 
too  young  and  inexperienced  to  fill  such  an  infinestial 
position.     Zealous  in  his  religion,  and  of  rather  cqoik 
and  contentious  disposition,  he  soon  canoe  into  seiioas 
difficulties  with  some  powerful  church  members,  who 
persecuted  him  mercil^y.     In  1543  he  was  deposed, 
without  having  been  allowed  the  benefit  of  a  triaL 
Though  the  citizens  appealed  for  his  retention,  Mfiriin 
had  to  leave  Amstadt,  and  removed  to  G^ittingen,  where 
he  remained  until  1549.     About  this  time  he,  together 
with  many  other  Lutheran  theologians,  openly  declared 
against  the  Augsburg  Interim,  alleging  that  it  re-estab- 
lished popery ;  thereupon  duke  Erich  was  dq>osed  and 
Mdrlin  banished.     A  few  months  later  he  received  a 
pastoral  call  to  Kneiphof,  one  of  the  main  quarten  of 
Rcinigsberg,  in  Prussia,  which  he  accepted.   Greatly  fo- 
vored  by  duke  Albrecht,  M5rlin  was  at  first  nnivenally 
esteemed  and  beloved.   But  he  soon  became  involved  in 
the  Osiandrian  controversy.    See  Osiaivdeb;  Jltsttfi- 
CATiON.     In  his  strict  Lutheranism  he  opposed  Osiaa- 
der's  views  on  the  nature  of  justification  and  its  relation 
to  sanctification.   According  to  the  manner  of  the  rimes, 
Osiander's  departure  from  the  grand  Lutheran  doe- 
trine  of  Justification  (q.  v.),  and  especially  of  views  ap- 
proxlmaring  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  were  there- 
fore made  the  subject  of  severe  comment  by  M6flin  in 
a  rather  coarse  and  abusive  way.    The  duke  of  Pmana, 
anxious  to  restore  peace  between  the  contending  parties, 
issued  an  edict  to  all  Prussian  clergymen  and  piofessors 
of  theology,  in  which  slanders  and  denunciations  of  dieir 
respective  opponents  was  threatened  with  severe  bodily 
punishment.    But  the  quarrel,  in  ^ite  of  the  ducal  edict, 
grew  more  and  more  bitter,  and  after  Oaiander^  death 
Mdrlln  attacked  and  persecuted  his  fbUowera.     Sereral 
of  them,  among  them  Johann  Funk,  were  beheaded  be- 
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cause  they  refused  to  recant.    Uncharitable  against  all 
opponents,  and  of  a  naturally  contentious  and  passionate 
diapodtiou,  Morlin  £^w  so  violent  and  abusive  in  his 
language  that  he  <»lled  the  ducal  edict  an  inspiration 
of  the  devil,  to  which  he  refused  to  submit    In  conse- 
quence he  was  dismissed  (1558),  and,  notwithstanding 
his  numerous  and  influential  followers,  had  to  leave  Ko- 
nigsberg.   He  went  to  Dantzic,  and  lived  there  for  some 
lime,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  of  his  K&- 
nigsberg  friends,  until  he  received  a  call  to  Brunswick 
as  ecclesiastical  superintendent  and  first  city-preacher. 
Here,  in  connection  with  his  friend,  Martin  Chemnitz, 
late  Ubrarian  of  duke  Albrecht,  M5rlin  devoted  himself 
to  a  closer  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  fathers,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  alWthe  theological  controversies  of 
the  time.   When  in  1556  Albrecht  Hardenberg  attempt- 
ed to  introduce  into  the  republic  of  Bremen  Calvin's 
doctrine  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  Morlin,  together 
with  Chemnitz,  opposed  him  most  violently,  and  after 
his  dismission  caused  the  issue  of  that  bigoted  Bremen 
edict  (Oct.  6, 1561)  "against  the  sacramental  enthusiasts 
and  Anabaptists'*  {Gegen  die  SacramenU'Schtc&iiner  u, 
Wiedert&ujjfer),    At  this  occasion  he  published  his  Er- 
Uarung  aus  Goties  Wort «.  hirzer  Bericht  d,  Herren  The- 
oioffen,  and  Von  der  Condemnation  sti^iger  JAhr  (Mag- 
deburg, 1568).    These  works  are  a  not  overlucid  expo- 
sition of  the  strict  Lutheran  view  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  are  far  inferior  to  Chemnitz's  work,  Repetitio  sanm 
doctrintB  de  vera  prasentia  corporis  et  sanguinis  Do- 
mini  in  coena  sacra*    In  1557  he  went  to  Wittenberg, 
vainly  endeaA'oring  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Adiaphorisiic 
controverries.     He  subsequently  separated  himself  from 
Flaciua,  writing  against  him  in  his  usual  abusive  and 
violent  style.    He  was  also  present  at  the  Worms  Collo- 
quy, which,  like  most  such  disputations,  led  to  no  result 
whatever.    Afler  the  death  of  Melancthon,  be  grew,  if 
possible,  still  more  zealous  in  his  strict  Lutheranisro, 
am|4c  proof  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  numer- 
ous works  which  he  publbhed  about  this  time.     We 
mention  here  his  llistoria  Prutenici: — Treue  Wamung 
mtd  T*ro9t  an  die  Kirchen  in  Preussen: — Sendschreiben 
andemVogel: — Apologia  aufdie  vermeynte  Wider legung 
dess  Osiandriscken  Schvoarms,    Things  meanwhile  had 
changed  materially  in  Prussia.     Osiander  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  been  entirely  suppressed,  and  duke  Albrecht, 
yielding  to  the  repeated  appeals  of  the  citizens,  recalled 
Morlin  in  1566  to  Konigsberg,  nominating  him  bishop  of 
Samland.    Chemnitz,  who  always  had  been  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  the  duke, accompanied  Morlin  to  Ronigsbcrg, 
and  became  associated  with  him  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Corpus  doctrina  Prutenicum,  designed  as  the  symbolical 
text-book  of  Prussia.     July  7, 1567,  the  work  was  ap- 
proved by  the  duke,  and  on  the  following  day  Mdrlin 
left  for  Brunswick,  choosing  not  to  accept  the  proffered 
position  (see  Biblioth,  Litbec  xii,  607  sq.).     Owing  to 
his  contentious  disposition,  he  came  into  a  new  difficul- 
ty with  the  city  council  of  Brunswick,  and  was  now 
glad  to  accept  duke  Albrecht's  offer.    As  bishop  of  Sam- 
land,  Mdrlin  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  Ma- 
joristic  controversy,  and  published  his  Disputatio  cordra 
ttovam  eorruptUamy  qua  asseritury  operum  preesenfiam  in 
actv  ju^ifioatioms  necessariam  esse  (Jems,  1567),  and  his 
VeroMtwortung  wider  die  falschen  Avjlagen  der  neuen 
drei  WiitesAerger  in  ihrer  Grund/este  Kdnigsberg,     He 
cGed  May  28, 1571,  at  Kdnigsberg,  before  the  Majoristic 
controveray  was  concluded.    Besides  the  works  already 
named,  Morlin  wrote  also  Dispuiatio  de  communicatione 
idiomatMm  {ib7i):—PostiUa:—Psaher-Predigt(n:—A 
new  Catechism  (Eisleben,  1565) : —  Vom  Berufe  der  Pre- 
diger^  sammi  zwei  Briefen  Lutheri  (ibid.  1565,  4to). 
Mdrlin  was  evidently  a  tenacious  man,  and  bom  to  be  a 
polemic.    His  opponents  charged  him,  and  perhaps  not 
unjostly,  with  assuming  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
Church.    He  was  evidently  sincere  and  deeply  in  ear- 
neat,  asserting  that  he  became  involved  in  these  various 
ountrovezaies  as  aftithful  son  of  the  Church,  doing  only 
what  every  one  was  bound  to  do,  namely,  guarding  its 


purity  with  all  the  power  and  skill  at  command.  See 
Adam,  Vita  TkeoL  Germ,  p.  457  sq.;  Rettemeyer,  Kit' 
chen-historiej  iii,  207 ;  Salig,  Ilistoi-ie  der  A  ugtburg  CoU" 
fession ;  Naton,  (7 emA.  der  Concordiet\formel ;  Schrdckh, 
Kirchengesck,  seit  d.  Reformation ;  Planck,  Protest.  Lehr- 
f>egr{(Jfliv,29l;  v,pass.;  and  his  Gesch,  Protestaniischer 
Theologie,  vi,  60  sq. ;  Kurtz,  Clu  Hist,  ii,  134 ;  Ddllinger, 
Vie  I^eformation,  ii,  458  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Eccks,  Hist.  vol. 
iv  (Harper's  ed.);  Erdmann,  Biog,  sammiUcher  Pastoren 
zu  Wittenberg  (Elberf.  1869,  8vo).    (J.  H.W.) 

Morlin,  Maximilian,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  at  Wittenberg  Oct.  14, 1516.  He 
received  his  classical  education  at  the  Wittenberg  Gym- 
nasium, and  studied  theology  under  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon, both  of  whom  esteemed  him  highly,  though  sub- 
sequently he  was  one  of  Melancthon's  most  determined 
opponents.  After  his  ordination  he  preached  at  Pegau 
and  Zeitz,  and  in  1548  received  a  call  to  Schelkau,  in 
Franconia,  where  he  was  so  universally  beloved  for  his 
piety  and  eloquence  that  the  people  would  not  let  him 
go  when  in  1544  he  was  called  to  Coburg  as  court- 
preacher.  In  1546  the  theological  faculty  of  his  alma 
mater  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  S.T.D.  upon  him, 
and  two  years  later  he  was  nominated  superintendent  of 
the  churches  and  schools  of  Coburg.  Like  his  brother 
Joachim,  he  was  very  decided  in  all  his  peculiar  relig- 
ious views,  and  the  words  which  he  inscribed  (1580)  on 
a  copy  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  give  an  insight  into 
his  strict  Lutberanism : "  Huic  sacrosanctsB  confessioni  et 
indubitats  assertion!  ex  verbo  Dei  toto  pectore  assen- 
tior  et  subscribe  et  Deum  oro,  ut  in  illius  constant!  con- 
fessione  et  immutabile  profesdone  per  spiritum  S.  me 
perpetuo  servet,"  etc.  £ver3rthing  outside  of  Lutheran- 
ism  he  considered  heresy,  and  treated  as  such.  In  the 
same  copy  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing mar^al  note,  which  is  significant  of  his  char- 
acter :  **  Ad  banc  subscriptionem  impulit  me  impia  pro- 
fanatio,  conruptio  et  mutatio  pnecipuurum  hujus  con- 
fessions articulorum  per  ipsum  autorem  in  corpore  suae 
doctrinse,  quam  ut  hujus  confessionis  negationem  detes- 
tor  et  abjicio  et  damno  in  articulis  mutatis."  His  strict 
Lutheran  views  led  him  to  subscribe  the  so-called  Cen^ 
surte  passed  upon  Andreas  Odander  by  the  Saxon  theo- 
logians at  Weimar  and  Coburg,  and  with  the  same  zeal- 
otism  he  fought  against  Justus  Menius  (q.  v.)  at  the  Syn- 
od of  £isenacb  (1556),  determined  to  have  him  cut  off 
from  the  Church  for  heresy.  When  this  plan  failed,  he, 
nothing  daunted,  drew  up  a  paper  in  which  Menina's 
hereticil  views  were  set  forth  and  his  condemnation 
called  for,  and  then  travelled  with  Stolz,  of  Weimar^ 
through  all  Saxony,  to  gather  subscriptions  thereto. 
As  an  undoubted  champion  of  the  genuine  theology  of 
Saxony,  as  taught  by  Luther,  he,  by  order  of  his  prince, 
went  to  the  Worms  Colloquy  (q.  v.),  and  so  strictly  fol- 
lowed the  instructions  of  Flacius  (q.  v.)  that  the  confer- 
ence had  to  be  abandoned  as  hopeless.  Like  Flacius,  he 
was  sincere  and  deeply  in  earnest,  and  as  a  true  follower 
of  Luther  espoused  the  cause  of  his  deceased  teacher, 
showing  by  the  severest  logic  that  the  Lutheran  Church 
was,  under  Melancthon's  guidance,  drifting  away  from 
its  moorings.  Like  a  great  many  Lutherans  of  this 
period,  he  was  mercilessly,  though  conscientiously,  con- 
tentious. He  was  a  bora  polemic  In  connection  with 
Flacius,  Stdssel,  and  Musfius,  he  published  the  'SSck-- 
sische  Confutationssckr^  (1559),  which  was  afterwards 
declared  law  by  the  prince  of  Saxony,  and  as  such  proved 
injurious  both  to  the  university  and  Flacius.  About 
this  time  the  elector  Frederick  prepared  to  introduce 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church  into  his  territory. 
His  zealous  Lutheran  son-in-law,  prince  Frederick  of 
Saxony,  tried  his  best  to  prevent  him,  and  in  1560  went 
with  Mdriin  and  Stdssel  to  Heidelberg  to  meet  Peter 
Boguin  and  other  Reformed  deigymen  in  open  confer- 
ence. The  disputation,  which  was  afterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  PropositioneSy  in  quibus  vera  de  ccma 
Domini  sententOs  juxta  confessionem  A  ugustanamy  etc, 
propositi  1560  in  Academia  HeideW,  (Magdeb.  1561), 
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led  to  no  result.  Shortly  after  hU  return,  Morliu  sepa- 
rated from  Flacius,  who  had  made  himself  odious  by  the 
rash  statement  (in  his  discussion  with  Strigel  at  Wei- 
mar iu  1560)  that  original  sin  is  the  very  substance  of 
man  in  his  fallen  state,  thus  laying  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  Manich«ism.  Morlin  openly  denounced  Fla- 
ciuB,  and  the  duke  established  a  censorship,  of  which 
Moiiin  was  made  a  member.  Flacius  and  his  followers 
were  deposed.  March  8, 1562,  he  signed «Strigers  dec- 
laration, and  in  his  official  visits  tried  to  prevail  upon 
the  different  ministers  to  sign  the  same,  and  to  desist  in 
future  from  all  public  denouncements  of  the  Synergistic 
heretics.  In  1569,  when  the  government  of  Saxony 
was  placed  into  the  hands  of  John  William,  than  whom 
there  was  no  more  ardent  friend  of  Fladus,  Mdrlin  was 
deposed,  but  yet  in  the  same  year  was  called  as  court- 
preacher  to  Dillenburg.  His  strict  Lutheranism  did 
not,  however,  prove  acceptable  to  the  count  of  Dillen- 
burg; and  when  in  1572  John  WiUiam  extended  a  call 
to  him  to  resume  his  former  position,  he  gladly  accepted 
it.  But  the  clergy  of  Coburg,  mostly  followers  of  Flaci- 
us, with  MusUus  at  their  head,  opposed  him  so  decidedly 
that  he  had  to  leave  Cobuig  agaiiu  At  last  (in  1578) 
Musttus  and  all  the  clergymen  opposed  to  Mdrlin  were 
dismissed,  and  Morlin  resumed  his  former  position.  He 
died  April  20,  15^  It  cannot  be  denietl  that  Mdrlin 
was  a  consistent  upholder  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
originally  learned  from  Lather.  In  his  theological 
views  he  opposed  Melancthon,  asserting  that  if  that  re- 
former was  great,  truth  was  greater.  He  seemed  to 
consider  it  his  special  mission  to  call  every  man  to  ac- 
count who  either  openly  or  secretly  attempted  to  destroy 
what  Luther  had  built  up.  See  Beck,  Jokann  Fried- 
rich  der  MUtlerey  i,  94, 218  sq. ;  ii,  12  sq. ;  Steubing,  Bioff, 
Machrichlen  au»  d.  16te»  JahrkundeH^  1790,  p.  57 ;  Jocher, 
GeUhrtm-fjexikon,  s.  v. ;  Gieseler,  ICccleticutuxU  HUto- 
ry,  vol.  iv  (Harper's  edition) ;  Kurtz,  Chu^'ck  HUtory,  ii, 
134.    (R.S.K.) 

Morlot,  FRAN9018  Nicolas  Madeleine,  a  French 
prelate  of  note,  was  bom  at  Langres  (department  Haute- 
Mame)  Dec  28, 1795.  His  father,  a  modest  mechanic, 
sent  him  to  the  college  of  his  native  town.  Having 
afterwards  passed  through  the  course  of  theol(^cal 
studies  at  Dijon,  before  reaching  the  age  required  for 
priesthood,  young  Morlot  was  for  some  time  private 
tutor.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  the  diocese 
of  Dijon,  where,  after  the  revolution  of  1880,  he  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  resistance  to  bishop  Key, 
who  was  obnoxious  to  the  clergy  and  legitimist  party 
for  having  accepted  his  see  fVom  Louis  Philippe.  Dis- 
carded from  the  grand  vicariate,  but  supported  by  the 
Amide  la  Religion  and  other  papers  of  the  same  party, 
he  repeatedly  refused  an  appointment  as  curate,  and 
accepted  only  the  place  of  canon.  He  puUished,  un- 
der the  title  of  Remotutrunce^  a  censure  of  his  bishop's 
acts,  and  was  foremost  in  the  attacks  which  at  last  foroed 
the  bishop  to  resign  in  1838.  In  1889  Morlot  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Orleans.  He  was  also  for  his  valua- 
ble services  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  the  comte  de 
Paris,  and  in  1842  was  elevated  to  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Tours.  Created  cardinal  March  7, 1853,  he  took 
as  such  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  new  empire,  and 
Jan.  24, 1857,  he  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Paris.  The  same  year  he  was  also  put  at  the  head  of 
the  grand  Aumonerie,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1858 
he  was  called  to  the  counsel  of  regency  and  to  the 
private  council.  Cardinal  Morlot  died  in  1870.  His 
literary  activity  was  very  limited.  Besides  his  Monde- 
menu  and  CircidaireB,  or  lAttrei  PcutoraleSj  all  of  them 
Mrritten  with  great  simplicity,  he  edited  Explication  de 
la  doctrine  Chritienne,  en  forme  de  lecturei  (2  vols. 
12mo) : — CaiechiMme  du  dioche  de  Dijfm  (18mo) : — the 
Heures  choieies  de  la  Marquiw  d*Andelarre  (1825, 
12mo).  See  Did,  des  Cardinav:r,  s.v.;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  Geniraley  xxxvi,  614-15 ;  Vapereau,  Diet,  det  Con- 
temporainSf  s.  v.    (G.  R) 


MormonB,  the  usual  name  of  a  religious  sect  wbieh 
was  founded  in  this  country  A.D.  1830,  and  claims  to  be 
called  of  God  to  gather  within  its  fold  the  people  of  this 
universe,  by  authority  of  a  new  dispensation,  which  w 
to  be  the  last  given  to  man  in  his  present  existence. 
They  style  themselves  **  The  Church  of  Jesus  Chrin  uf 
Latter-day  Saints,''  or  briefly,  **  Latter-day  Saints,*  and 
object  to  the  popular  designation.  Mormons,  derived 
from  the  name  of  one  of  their  sacred  books  (i.  e.  Tke 
Book  of  Aformon).  Though  this  word  is  derived  fnim 
the  Greek  (jiopfMf),  and  literally  signifies  a  lamia,  nu- 
niola,  female  spectre  (the  mandrill  for  its  ugiineas  wai 
called  Cynocephalus  Mormon),  the  Saints,  according  to 
Joseph  Smith,  the  first  prophet  and  originator  of  Mor- 
monisro,  treat  its  etymological  origin  thus  extravagant- 
ly :  **  We  say  from  the  Saxon  good,  the  Dane  god^  the 
Goth  goden,  the  German  gut^  the  Dutch  goad,  the  Latin 
bonuSf  the  Greek  icaXuc*  the  Hebrew  3^;?,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian num.  Hence,  with  the  addition  of  more,  or  the  coo- 
traction  mor,  we  have  the  word  mormonj  which  mean 
literally  more  good,"  According  to  anti-MormonSr  the 
name  Latter-day  Saints  was  assumed  in  1835  by  the 
Mormons,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  their  leaders,  Sd- 
ney  Rigdon,  and  the  word  *^  Mormon'*  is  more  distasteful 
to  them  than  is  the  word  "Mohammedan"  to  the  Muslin 
or  "Jew"  to  the  Hebrew.  In  accordance  with  our  gen- 
eral pracdce  to  let  each  religious  ho&y  speak  for  itself  ii 
these  pages,  we  insert  here  the  history  of  the  orgauizi- 
tion  of  the  Church  of  these  "  Saints**  as  furnished  bv 
their  apostle  Orson  Pratt,  the  ablest  living  exponent  of 
Mormonism,  and  George  A.  Smith,  the  first  counselkr 
of  president  Brigham  Young. 

I.  History. — The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  was  founded  by  Joseph  Smith,  who  wis 
bom  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  Windsor  County,  Yt^  Dec 
23, 1805.     When  ten  years  old  his  parents,  with  their 
family,  moved  to  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  in  the  vicinity  uf 
which  he  resided  for  about  eleven  years,  the  latter 
part  in  the  town  of  Manchester.     He  was  a  drmer  by 
occupation.     His  advantages  for  acquiring  adentific 
knowledge  were  exceedingly  small,  being  limited  tu  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  two  or  three  of  the  comoMii 
branches  of  learning.    He  could  read  witboot  much  dif^ 
ficulty,  and  write  a  very  imperfect  hand,  and  had  a  vor 
limited  understanding  of  the  elementary  rules  of  arith- 
metic.   These  were  his  highest  and  only  literary  attain- 
ments, while  the  rest  of  those  branches  so  univcrsallr 
taught  in  the  common  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  were  entirely  unknown  to  him.     When  abran 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  he  began  senousir  tn 
refiect  upon  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  a  fut- 
ure state  of  existence;  but  how  or  in  what  way  u> 
prepare  himself  was  a  question  as  yet  undetermined  in 
his  own  mind :  he  perceived  that  it  was  a  question  cC 
infinite  importance,  and  that  the  salvation  of  his  soal 
depended  upon  a  correct  understanding  of  it.     He  ssw 
that  if  he  imderstood  not  the  way,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  walk  in  it  except  by  chance,  and  the  tlmigfai 
of  resting  his  hopes  of  eternal  life  upon  chance  or  un- 
certainty was  more  than  he  could  endure.     If  he  went 
to  the  religious  denominations  to  seek  information,  each 
pointed  to  its  own  particular  tenets,  saying,  **  Thii  it 
the  way — ^walk  ye  in  it ;"  while  at  the  same  time  the 
doctrines  of  each  were  in  many  respects  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  rest.     It  also  occurred  to  his  mind  that 
God  was  the  author  of  but  one  doctrine,  and  there- 
fore could  acknowledge  but  one  denomination  as  his 
Church,  and  that  such  denomination  must  be  a  people 
who  believe  and.  teach  that  one  doctrine  (whatever  it 
may  be)  and  build  upon  the  same.     He  then  reflected 
upon  the  immense  number  of  doctrines  now  in  the  world, 
which  had  given  rise  to  many  hundreds  of  different  de- 
nominations.    The  great  question  to  be  decided  in  his 
mind  was:  If  any  one  of  these  denominations  be  the 
Church  of  Christ,  which  one  is  it?     Until  he  cooki 
become  satisfied  in  rdadon  to  this  question  be  could 
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not  rest  contented.  To  trust  to  the  decisions  of  fal- 
lible man,  and  build  his  hopes  upon  them,  without  any 
knowledge  of  hb  own,  would  not  satisfy  the  anxious 
desires  that  pervaded  his  breast.  To  decide  without 
any  positive  and  definite  evidence  on  which  he  could 
rely  upon  a  subject  involving  the  future  welfare  of  his 
soul  was  revolting  to  his  feelings.  The  only  alternative 
that  seemed  left  to  him  was  to  read  the  Scriptures  and 
endeavor  to  follow  their  directions.  He  accordingly 
began  perusing  the  sacred  pages  of  the  Bible  with  sin- 
cerity, believing  the  things  that  he  read.  His  mind 
soon  caught  hold  of  the  following  passage :  "  If  any  of 
you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all 
men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  ^ven 
him"  (James  i,  5).  From  this  promise  he  learned  that 
it  was  the  privilege  of  all  men  to  ask  God  for  wisdom, 
with  the  sure  and  certain  expectation  of  receiving  lib- 
erally, without  being  upbraided  for  so  doing.  This  was 
cheering  information  to  him — tidings  that  gave  him 
gpreat  joy.  It  was  like  a  light  shining  forth  in  a  dark 
place  to  guide  him  to  the  path  in  which  he  should  walk. 
He  now  saw  that  if  he  inquired  of  God,  there  was  not 
only  a  possibility  but  a  probability,  yea  more,  a  cer- 
tainty, that  he  should  obtain  a  knowledge  which  of  all 
the  doctrines  was  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  which  of 
all  the  churches  was  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  there- 
fuFB  retired  to  a  secret  place  in  a  grove  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  his  father's  house,  and  knelt  down  and  began 
to  call  upon  the  LonL  At  first  he  was  severely  tempted 
by  the  powers  of  darkness,  which  endeavored  to  over- 
come him;  but  he  continued  to  seek  for  deliverance 
until  darkness  gave  way  from  his  mind,  and  he  was  en- 
abled to  pray  in  fervency  of  the  spirit  and  in  faith ;  and 
while  thus  pouring  out  his  soul,  anxiously  desiring  an 
answer  from  God,  he  saw  a  very  bright  and  glorious 
light  in  the  heavens  above,  which  at  first  seemed  to  be 
at  a  considerable  distance.  He  continued  praying,  while 
the  light  appeared  to  be  gradually  descending  towards 
him ;  #id  as  it  drew  nearer  it  increased  in  brightness 
and  ma^tude,  so  that  by  the  time  that  it  reached  the 
tope  of  the  trees  the  whole  wilderness,  for  some  dis- 
tance around,  was  illuminated  in  a  most  glorious  and 
brilliant  manner.  He  expected  to  see  the  leaves  and 
boughs  of  the  trees  consumed  as  soon  as  the  light  came 
iu  contact  with  them;  but  perceiving  that  it  did  not 
produce  that  effect,  he  was  encouraged  with  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  endure  its  presence.  It  continued  de- 
aoending  slowly  until  it  rested  upon  the  earth,  and  he 
was  enveloped  in  the  midst  of  it.  When  it  first  came 
upon  him  it  produced  a  peculiar  sensation  throughout 
bia  whole  system,  and  immediately  his  mind  was  caught 
away  from  the  natural  objects  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  he  was  enwrapped  in  a  heavenly  vision, 
4md  saw  two  glorious  personages  who  exactly  resem- 
bled each  other  in  their  features  or  likeness.  He  was 
informed  that  his  sins  were  forgiven.  He  was  also  in- 
formed upon  the  subjects  which  had  for  some  time  pre- 
riously  agitated  his  mind,  namely,  that  all  reli|^ous 
denominations  were  believing  in  incorrect  doctrines; 
and,  consequently,  that  none  of  them  was  acknowledged 
of  God  as  his  Church  and  kingdom.  He  was  ex- 
pressly commanded  not  to  go  after  them;  and  he  re- 
ceived a  promise  that  the  true  doctrine — the  fulness  of 
the  Gospel — should  at  some  future  time  be  made  known 
to  him;  afler  which  the  vision  withdrew,  leaving  his 
mind  in  a  state  of  calmness  and  peace  indescribable. 
Some  time  after  having  received  this  glorious  manifes- 
tation, being  young,  he  was  again  entangled  in  the  van- 
itia  of  the  world,  of  which  he  afterwards  sincerely  and 
truly  repented.  It  pleased  €rod,  on  the  evening  of 
Sept.  2J,  1823,  again  to  hear  his  prayers;  for  he  had 
retired  to  rest  as  usual,  except  that  his  mind  was  drawn 
out  in  feni^ent  prayer,  and  his  soul  was  filled  with  the 
most  earnest  desire  ^  to  commune  with  some  kind  mes- 
senger who  could  communicate  to  him  the  desired  in- 
formation of  his  acceptance  with  God,"  and  also  unfold 
the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  according  to  the 


promise  which  he  had  received  in  the  former  vision. 
While  he  thus  continued  to  pour  out  his  desires  before 
the  Father  of  all  good,  endeavoring  to  exercise  faith  in 
his  precious  promises, "  on  a  sudden,  a  light  like  that  of 
day,  only  of  a  purer  and  far  more  glorious  appearance 
and  brightness,  burst  into  the  room — indeed  the  first 
sight  was  as  if  the  house  were  filled  with  consum- 
ing fire.  This  sudden  appearance  of  a  light  so  bright, 
as  must  naturally  be  expected,  occasioned  a  shock  or 
sensation  that  extended  to  the  extremities  of  the  body. 
It  was,  however,  followed  with  a  calmness  and  serenity 
of  mind  and  an  overwhelming  rapture  of  joy  that  sur- 
passed understanding,  and  in  a  moment  a  personage 
stood  before  him."  Notwithstanding  the  brightness  of 
the  light  which  previously  illuminated  the  room,  "yet 
there  seemed  to  be  an  additional  glory  surrounding  or 
accompanying  this  personage,  which  shone  with  an  in- 
creased degree  of  brilliancy,  of  which  he  was  in  the 
midst;  and  though  his  countenance  w^as  as  lightning, 
yet  it  was  of  a  pleasing,  innocent,  and  glorious  appear- 
ance—so much  so  that  every  fear  was  banij>hed  from 
the  heart,  and  nothing  but  calmness  pervaded  the  souL^ 
"  The  stature  of  this  personage  was  a  little  above  the 
common  size  of  men  in  this  age ;  his  garment  was  per- 
fectly white,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  without 
seam."  This  glorious  being  declared  himself  to  be  an 
angel  of  God,  sent  forth  by  commandment  to  communi- 
cate to  him  that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  and  that  hU 
prayers  were  heard ;  and  also  to  bring  the  joyful  tidings 
that  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  ancient  Israel 
concerning  their  posterity  was  at  hand  to  be  fulfilled — 
that  the  great  preparatory  work  for  the  second  coming 
of  the  Messiah  was  speedily  to  commence — that  the 
time  was  at  hand  for  the  Gospel  in  its  fulness  to  be 
preached  in  power  to  all  nations,  that  a  people  might 
be  prepared  with  faith  and  righteousness  for  the  mil- 
lennial reign  of  universal  peace  and  joy.  He  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  called  and  chosen  to  be  an  instnt- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  God  to  bring  about  some  of  his 
marvellous  purposes  in  this  glorious  dispensation.  It 
was  also  made  manifest  to  him  that  the  ^'American  In- 
dians" were  a  remnant  of  Israel;  that  when  they  first 
emigrated  to  America  they  were  an  enlightened  people, 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  enjoying  his 
favor  and  peculiar  blessings  from  his  hand;  that  the 
prophets  and  inspired  writers  among  them  were  required 
to, keep  a  sacred  history  of  the  most  important  events 
transpiring  among  them,  which  history  was  handed 
down  for  many  generations,  till  at  length  they  fell  into 
great  wickedness.  The  greatest  part  of  them  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  records  (by  commandment  of  God  to 
one  of  the  last  prophets  among  them)  were  safely  de- 
{>o8ited  to  preserve  them  from  the  hands  of  the  wicked 
who  sought  to  destroy  them.  He  was  informed  that 
these  records  contained  many  sacred  revelations  per- 
taining to  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  proph- 
ecies relating  to  the  great  events  of  the  last  days;  and 
that  to  fulfil  his  promises  to  the  ancients  who  wrote  the 
records,  and  to  accomplish  his  purposes  in  the  restitu- 
tion of  their  children,  etc.,  they  were  to  come  forth  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  people.  If  faithful,  he  was  to  be 
the  instrument  who  should  be  thus  highly  favored  in 
bringing  these  sacred  things  to  light.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  expressly  informed  that  it  must  be  done  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  glory  of  God — that  no  one  could  be 
intrusted  with  those  sacred  writings  who  should  en- 
deavor to  aggrandize  himself  by  converting  sacred 
things  to  unrighteous  and  speculative  purposes  (see 
Book  of  Mormon  f  ch.  iv,  §  2,  p.  510).  After  giving  him 
many  instructions  concerning  things  past  and  to  come, 
which  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  mention  here, 
he  disappeared,  and  the  light  and  glory  of  God  with- 
drew, leaving  his  mind  in  perfect  peace,  while  a  calm- 
ness and  serenity  indescribable  pervaded  his  soul.  But 
before  rooming  the  vision  was  twice  renewed,  instruct- 
ing him  further  and  still  further  concerning  the  great 
work  of  God  about  to  be  performed  on  the  earth.     In 
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the  moming  he  went  oat  to  his  work  as  usual,  bat  soon 
the  vision  was  renewed — the  angel  again  appeared,  and 
having  been  informed  by  the  previous  \'isions  of  the 
night  concerning  the  place  where  those  records  were  de- 
posited, he  was  instructed  to  go  immediately  and  view 
them. 

Acoor(iingly  he  repaired  to  the  place,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  which  was  best  given  by  Oliver  Cowdery  [Jo- 
seph Smith's  scribe  and  Arst  follower  by  baptism],  who 
shortly  after  this  event  visited  the  spot : 

*'  As  7<ia  pass  on  the  mail>road  from  Palmyra.  Wayne 
Coaniy,  t<>  Canandaigaa,  Ontario  Cuaniy,  New  York,  be- 
fore arriving  at  the  little  village  of  Muncbester,  aboat 
foar  miles  from  Palroynuyoa  pass  a  large  hill  on  the 
east  side  of  the  road,  wbv  I  say  large  is  becanse  It 
id  AS  large,  perhaps,  as  any  in  that  c«»autry.  The  north 
end  rises  quite  saadeuly  antll  it  as^ames  a  level  with 
the  more  soatherly  extremity,  and  I  thluk  I  may  say 
an  elevation  hij^ber  than  at  the  sooth  a  short  distance,  say 
half  or  three  fourths  of  a  mile.  As  yoa  pass  towards  Can- 
nndaigna  it  lessens  gradnally,  antil  the  snrface  assames 
its  common  level,  or  is  broken  by  other  smaller  bills  or 
ridges,  watercourxet.  and  ravines.  I  think  I  am  Jnstitled 
in  ssying  that  this  is  the  highest  bill  for  some  distance 
aronud.  and  I  am  certain  that  Its  appearance,  as  it  rises 
so  Budaeoly  from  a  plain  on  the  north,  mast  attract  the 
notice  of  the  traveller  as  he  pnsves  by.  The  north  end 
(which  has  been  described  aa  rising  soddeuly  ttom  the 
plain)  forms  a  promontory,  wlthoat  timber,  bat  covered 
with  grass.  As  yon  pass  to  the  sooth  yoo  soon  come  to 
scattering  timber,  the  s nrfkce  having  l)een  cleared  by  art 
or  wind ;  and  a  short  distance  farther  left  yoo  are  sor- 
roonded  with  the  common  forest  of  the  coontry.  It  is 
uecesj>anr  to  observe  that  even  the  part  cleared  was  only 
occapied  for  pastarsge,  its  steep  ascent  and  narrow  sum* 
mit  not  admitting  the  plough  of  the  hosbsudman  with 
any  degree  of  ease  or  profit.  It  was  at  the  second-men- 
tioned place  where  the  record  was  found  to  be  deposited, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  hill,  not  far  from  the  top,  aowu  iu 
side ;  and  when  myself  visited  the  place  in  the  year  1630 
there  were  several  trees  standing— enough  to  cause  a  shade 
in  sammer.  bat  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  surface  be- 
ing covered  with  grass,  which  was  also  the  case  when  the 
record  was  first  found.  How  far  below  the  surface  these 
records  were  anciently  placed  I  am  nnable  to  say;  bnt 
from  the  fact  that  they  bod  been  some  (i>arteen  hundred 
years  burled,  and  that,  too,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  so  steep, 
one  is  readv  to  conclude  that  they  were  some  feet  below, 
as  the  earth  would  naturally  wear,  more  or  less,  in  that 
lensth  of  time.  But  being  placed  towards  the  top  of  the 
billTtbe  ground  would  not  remove  as  much  as  at  two  thlrdi*, 
pernnpa.  Another  circumstance  would  prevent  a  wearing 
of  the  earth :  in  all  probability,  as  soon  as  timber  bad 
time  to  grow  the  hill  was  covered,  and  the  roots  of  the 
same  would  hold  the  surface.  However,  on  this  point  I 
shall  leave  every  man  to  draw  blu  own  conclusion  and 
form  his  own  speculation ;  but,  suffice  to  say,  a  hole  of 
sufficient  depth  was  dug.  At  the  b«>ttom  of  this  was  laid 
a  stone  of  suitable  size,  the  upper  snrface  being  smooth. 
At  each  ed^e  was  placed  a  large  quantity  of  cement,  and 
Into  this  cement,  at  the  four  ed^es  of  this  stone,  were 
placed  erect  four  others,  their  bottom  edges  resting  in  the 
cement,  at  the  outer  edges  of  the  first  stoue.  The  four  last 
named,  when  placed  erect,  formed  a  box ;  the  comers,  or 
where  the  edges  of  the  fonr  came  In  contact,  were  also 
cemented  so  Hrmly  that  the  moUture  from  without  was 
prevented  flrom  entering.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that 
the  Inner  surfaces  of  the  ftmr  erect  or  side  stones  were 
smooth.  This  box  wa»  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  breast- 
plate, such  as  was  used  bv  the  ancients  to  defend  the  chest, 
etc.  from  the  arrows  ana  weapons  of  their  enemy.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  or  from  the  breastplate,  arose  three 
small  pillars,  compo^d  of  the  same  description  of  cement 
used  on  the  cdires,  and  upon  these  three  pillars  were  placed 
the  records.  This  box  containing  the  records  was  covered 
with  another  stone,  the  bottom  surface  being  flat,  and  the 
upper  crowning.  When  it  was  first  visited  by  Mr.  Smith, 
on  the  moming  of  the  22d  of  September,  1828,  a  part  of  the 
crowning  stone  was  visible  above  the  Burtace,  while  the 
edges  were  concealed  by  ihe  soil  and  grass;  from  which 
circumstance  It  may  be  seen  that  however  deep  this  box 
might  have  been  placed  at  first,  the  time  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  wear  the  earth,  so  that  it  was  easily  discovered 
when  once  directed,  and  yet  not  enough  to  make  a  per- 
ceivable difference  to  the  pai*eer-by.  After  arriving  at  the 
repository,  a  little  exertion  in  removing  the  soil  flrom  the 
edges  of  the  top  of  the  box,  and  a  light  lever,  brought  to 
his  natural  vision  Its  contents.  While  viewing  and  con- 
templating this  sacred  treasure  with  wonder  and  a?<ton- 
Ishment,  behold  I  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  had  previous- 
ly visited  him,  again  stood  In  his  presonce,  and  his  soul 
was  again  enlightened  as  It  was  the  evening  before,  and 
he  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  heavens  were 
opened,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  aboot  and 
rested  .ip<m  him.  While  he  thus  stood  gazing  and  admir- 
ing, the  angel  said,  'lymk !'  and  as  he  thus  spake  he  l)e- 
held  the  Prince  of  Darkuei^s,  surrounded  by  his  Innumer- 


able train  of  associates.    All  this  passed  bef<ire  Urn,  sad 
the  heavenly  messenger  said, '  All  this  is  shown— the  good 
and  the  evil,  the  holy  and  t)ie  impure,  the  glory  of  Qodsod 
the  power  of  darkneas — that  voo  may  know  hereafter  the 
two  p«)wers,  and  never  be  inflaeuced  or  overciHiie  by  the 
wicked  one.    Behold,  whatsoever  enticeth  and  leadech  to 
good,  and  to  do  good,  is  of  God ;  and  whatsoever  doch 
not,  Is  of  that  wicked  one.    It  is  be  that  flileib  the  beam 
of  men  with  evil,  to  walk  in  darkness  and  blaspheoM  Ood ; 
and  yoo  may  learn  from  henceforth  that  his  ways  are  to 
destmcUou,  but  the  way  of  holiness  is  peace  and  ratf. 
Yon  cannot  at  this  time  obtain  (his  record,  for  the  coo- 
mandment  of  Ood  is  strict ;  and  if  ever  these  sacred  thingi 
are  obtained,  they  must  be  by  prayer  and  faithfhlneai  to 
obeying  the  Lord.    They  are  not  deposited  here  for  the 
sake  ofaccamnlating  gain  and  wealth  for  the  g}orj  of  this 
world ;  they  were  sealed  by  the  prayer  of  faith,  and  be- 
canse of  the  knowledge  which  they  contain ;  they  are  of 
no  worth  among  the  ^Idren  of  men  only  for  their  kooiri- 
edge.    On  them  is  contained  the  fbluese  of  Uie  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  It  was  given  to  his  people  on  this  Isnd: 
and  when  it  shall  be  brongfat  forth  by  the  power  of  God 
it  shall  be  carried  to  the  Gentiles,  of  wliom  many  will  r»> 
celve  It,  and  after  will  the  seed  of  Israel  be  bnmgfat  iato 
the  fold  of  their  Bedeemer  by  obeying  it  also.   Those  who 
kept  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  on  this  land  desired 
thb  at  his  hand,  and  throngh  the  prayer  of  faith  obtained 
the  promise  that  if  thehr  desceuaanta  shoald  tnmsgreii 
and  fall  away  a  record  should  be  kept,  and  in  the  hM 
days  come  to  their  children.    Th^e  thlnn  are  sacred, 
and  must  be  kept  so,  for  the  promise  of  the  Lord  concers- 
ing  them  most  be  fulfilled.    No  man  can  obtain  them  if 
his  heart  is  Impore,  because  thev  contain  that  which  is 
sacred. ...  By  them  will  the  Lora  work  a  great  and  msr- 
velloos  work ;  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  shall  become  at 
naught,  and  the  understanding  of  the  pmdent  shall  be 
bid ;  and  because  the  power  of  God  shall  be  displajed, 
those  who  profess  to  know  the  troth  but  walk  in  deoeii 
shall  tremble  with  anger*  botwlth  signs  and  with  wonders, 
with  gifts  and  with  healings,  with  the  nuuilfestadoos  of 
the  power  of  God  and  with  the  Holy  Ghoet  shall  tke 
hearts  of  the  faithful  be  comforted.     Yoa  have  now  be- 
held the  power  of  God  manifested,  and  the  power  of  Sataa: 
yon  see  that  there  is  nothing  desirable  in  the  works  ct 
darkness — that  they  cannot  bring  bapuinesa — that  those 
who  are  overcome  therewith  are  miseranle ;  while,  oa  tlie 
other  hand,  the  righteous  are  blessed  with  a  place  In  the 
kingdom  of  God,  where  Joy  anspeakable  sttrronnds  thesi. 
There  they  rest  beyond  the  power  of  the  eueoiy  of  truth, 
where  no  evil  can  olsturb  them.  The  glory  of  QodifnHm 
them,  and  they  continually  feast  npon  bis  goodness  aod 
enioj  his  smile!*.  Behold,  notwithstanding  jroo  have  seen 
this  great  display  of  power,  by  which  yon  may  ever  be 
able  to  detect  the  Bvll  One,  yet  I  give  unto  yoa  another 
sign,  and  when  it  comes  to  pass,  then  know  that  theLvd 
Is  God,  and  that  he  will  fhlfil  bis  purposes,  and  that  the 
knowledge  which  this  record  contains  will  go  to  every  as- 
tion,  and  Kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people  under  the  whole 
heaven.   This  Is  the  sign :  When  these  things  begin  to  be 
known— that  Is,  when  It  Is  known  that  the  Lord  has  shown 
you  these  things— the  workers  of  Iniqalty  will  seek  yoor 
overthrow.   They  will  circolste  falsehoods  to  destroy  yov 
repotatton,  and  auo  will  seek  to  Uke  your  life :  but  reoieaw 
ber  this,  if  you  are  fiiithftil,  and  shidl  hereafter  oontbiae 
to  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  yon  shall  be  pre- 
served to  bring  these  things  forth :  for  in  doe  time  bewiB 
S've  yon  a  commandment  to  come  and  take  them.  Wbes 
ey  are  interpreted,  the  Lord  will  give  the  holy  priesthood 
to  some,  and  they  shall  begin  to  proclaim  this  gospel  and 
baptise  by  water,  and  after  that  they  shall  have  power  to 
give  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  their  hano.  Thea 
will  persecution  rage  more  and  more :  for  the  ioiqoitice 
of  men  shall  be  revealed,  and  those  who  are  not  boiu  upon 
the  Rock  will  seek  to  overthrow  the  Church :  but  It  wQl 
Increase  the  more  opposed,  and  spread  fhrther  and  fortkcr, 
increasing  In  knowledge  till  they  shall  be  sanctified  sad 
receive  an  Inheritance  where  the  glory  of  God  will  rest 
up<m  them ;  and  when  this  Ukes  plsoe.  and  all  things  are 
prepared,  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  will  be  revealed  In  the 
north  country,  whither  they  have  been  for  a  longseaeoa; 
and  when  this  Is  fulfilled  will  be  brought  to  psss  that 
saying  of  the  prot)het,  **  And  the  Redeemer  shall  come  to 
Zion,  and  nnto  them  that  torn  t\rom  transgression  In  Ja-     j 
cob,  salth  the  Lord."    But  notwithstanding  the  workeis     * 
of  Iniquity  shall  seek  vourdex<tmcti4m,  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
will  be  extended,  ana  yoo  will  be  \yome  off  conqneror  If 
you  keep  all  his  commandments.    Yimr  name  shall  be 
known  among  the  nations,  for  the  work  which  the  Lord 
will  perform  by  yoar  hands  shall  canse  the  rirhteoos  to 
rejoice  and  the  wicked  to  rage ;  with  the  one  It  shall  be 
had  in  honor,  and  with  the  other  in  reproach— yet  with 
the:>e  It  shall  be  a  terror,  becanse  of  the  great  and  marvel 
Ions  work  which  shall  follow  the  ooming  forth  ofthisfil- 
ness  of  the  Gospel.  Now  go  thy  way,  remembering  what 
the  Lord  hath  none  for  time,  and  be  diligent  In  keepiaj^ 
his  commandments,  and  he  will  deliver  thee  (torn  tsfflpta- 
tlons  and  ali  the  arts  and  devices  of  the  wicked  one.  f^ 
get  not  to  pray  that  thy  mind  may  become  strong,  that 
when  he  shall  manifest  unto  thee  tnon  maveat  have  pow* 
er  to  escape  the  evil  and  obtain  these  precfoos  thlnga'** 
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The  above  quotation  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  elder  Oliver  Cowilery,  which  was  published  in 
one  of  the  numbers  of  the  LcUter-day  Saints  Messenyer 
ami  Advocate, 

Although  many  more  instructions  were  given  by  the 
mouth  of  the  angel  to  Mr.  Smith,  for  which  we  have 
not  sptust  here,  yet  the  most  important  items  are  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  relation.    During  the  period  of 
the  four  following  years  he  frequently  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  mouth  of  the  heavenly  messenger.     On 
the  morning  of  the  22d  of  September,  A.D.  1827,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  delivered  the  records  into  his  hands. 
These  records  were  engraved  on  plates  which  had  the 
appearance  of  gold.    Each  plate  was  not  far  from  seven 
by  eight  inches  in  width  and  length,  being  not  quite  as 
thick  as  common  tin.     They  were  filled  on  both  sides 
with  engravings  in  Egyptian  characters  (see  Book  qf 
Mormon,  Mormon,  chap,  iv,  §  8,  p.  515),  and  bound  to- 
gether in  a  volume  as  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  fasten- 
ed at  one  edge  with  three  rings  running  through  the 
whole.    This  volume  was  something  near  six  inches  in 
thickness,  a  part  of  which  was  sealed.    The  characters 
or  letters  upon  the  unsealed  part  were  small  and  beauti- 
fully engraved.   The  whole  book  exhibited  many  marks 
of  antiquity  in  its  construction,  as  well  as  much  skill  in 
the  art  of  engraving.     With  the  records  was  found  **  a 
curious  instrument,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Urim  and 
Tbnmmim,  which  oonsbtetl  of  two  transparent  stones, 
dear  as  crystal,  set  in  the  two  rims  of  a  bow.   This  was 
in  use  in  ancient  times  by  per:)on8  called  seers.     It  was 
an  instrument  by  the  use  of  which  they  received  rev- 
elation of  things  distant  or  of  things  past  or  future.'* 
(See  Biogr.  Sketchei,  p>  101 ;  Book  of  Mormon,  Ether, 
ch.  i,  §  7-11,  p.  520  sq.     See  also  Nephi,  §  20,  p.  5  sq.) 
In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants  of  that  vicinity, 
having  been  informed  that  Mr.  Smith  had  seen  heav- 
enly vinons,  and  that  he  had  discovered  sacred  records, 
began  to  ridicule  and  mock  at  those  things.     After 
bAving  obtained  those  sacred  things,  while  proceed- 
ing home  through  the  wilderness  and  fields,  he  was 
waylaid  by  two  ruffians,  who  had  secreted  themselves 
fur  the  purpose  of  robbing  him  of  the  records.     One 
of  them  struck  him  with  a  club  before  he  perceived 
them;  but  being  a  strong  man  and  large  in  suture, 
writh  great  exertion  he  cleared  himself  from  them  and 
ran  towards  home,  being  closely  puisued  until  he  came 
near  bis  father*s  house,  when  his  pursuers,  fur  fear  of 
being  detected,  turned  and  fled  the  other  way.     Soon 
tbe  news  of  his  discoveries  spread  abroad  throughout 
aU  those  parts.     False  reports,  robrepresentations,  and 
base  slanders  flew  as  if  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  in 
every  direction.     The  house  was  frequently  beset  by 
mobs  and  evil-designing  persons.    Several  times  he 
was  shot  at,  and  very  narrowly  escaped.    Every  device 
was  used  to  get  the  plates  away  from  him.    Being  con- 
tinually in  danger  of  his  life  from  a  gang  of  abandoned 
wretches,  he  at  length  concludeil  to  leave  the  place  and 
go  to  Pennsylvania;  and  acconlingly  packed  up  his 
goods,  putting  the  plates  into  a  barrel  of  beans,  and 
proceeded  npon  his  journey.     He  had  not  gone  far  be- 
fore be  was  overtaken  by  an  officer  with  a  search-war- 
rant, who  flattere«1  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  should 
sorely  obtain  the  plates ;  after  searching  very  diligently, 
be  was  sadly  disappointed  at  not  finding  them.    Mr. 
Smitb  then  drove  on,  but  before  he  got  to  his  journey's 
end  be  was  again  overtaken  by  an  officer  on  the  same 
biisineas,and  after  ransacking  the  wagon  very  carefully, 
be  went  his  way  as  much  chagrined  as  the  first  at  not 
being  able  to  discover  the  object  of  his  research.  With- 
oot  any  further  molestation  Smith  pursued  his  journey 
until  he  came  into  the  northern  part  of  Pennsj'lvania, 
near  the  Susquehanna  River,  in  which  part  his  father- 
in-law  resided.    Having  provided  himself  with  a  home, 
be  commenced  translating  the  record,  as  he  himself  tells 
ns  in  bis  AtUoifnograg^hy^^hy  the  gift  and  power  of  God, 
through  the  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thuroroiro ;"  and 
bein^  a  poor  writer,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  em- 


ploying a  scribe  to  write  the  translation  as  it  came  from 
his  mouth.  (See,  for  criticism,  editorial  appendix  be- 
low, and  Stenbouse,  p.  23.) 

Mr.  Smith  continued  the  work  of  translation,  as  hid 
pecuniary  circumstances  would  permit,  until  he  finished 
the  unsealed  part  of  the  records.  The  part  translated 
is  entitled  the  Book  of  Mormon,  which  contains  nearly 
as  much  reading  as  the  Old  Testament.  This  volume 
purports  to  be  a  history  of  ancient  America,  from  its 
early  settlement  by  a  colony  who  came  from  the  Tower 
of  Babel  at  the  confusion  of  languages,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Chrisdan  nra.  By  these  rec- 
ords we  are  informed  that  America,  in  ancient  times, 
was  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races  of  people.  The 
first,  or  more  ancient  race,  came  directly  from  the  great 
Tower,  being  called  Jaredites.  The  second  race  came 
directly  from  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  about  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  being  Israelites,  principally  the  de- 
scendants of  Joseph.  The  first  nation,  or  Jaredites,  were 
destroyed  about  the  time  that  the  Israelites  came  from 
Jerusalem,  who  succeeded  them  in  the  inheritance  of 
the  country.  The  principal  nation  of  the  second  race 
fell  in  battle  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century'. 
The  remaining  remnant,  having  dwindled  into  an  un- 
civilized state,  still  continue  to  inhabit  the  land,  al- 
though divided  into  a  "  multitude  of  nations,"  and  are 
called  by  Europeans  the  **  American  Indians."  We  learn 
from  the  same  history  that  at  the  confusion  of  lan- 
guages, when  the  Lord  scattered  the  people  upon  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  Jaredites,  being  a  righteous  peo- 
ple, obtained  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  were 
not  confounded.  Because  of  their  righteousness,  the 
Lord  miraculously  led  them  from  the  Tower  to  the  great 
ocean,  where  they  were  commanded  to  build  vessels,  in 
which  they  were  marvellously  brought  across  the  great 
deep  to  the  shores  of  North  America.  The  Lord  God 
promised  to  give  them  America,  which  was  a  verj' 
choice  land  in  his  sight,  for  an  inheritance;  and  he 
swore  unto  them  in  his  wrath  that  whoso  should  pos- 
sess this  land  of  promise,  from  that  time  henceforth  and 
forever  should  serve  him,  the  true  and  only  God,  or 
they  should  be  swept  off  when  the  fulness  of  hb  Mrratli 
should  come  upon  them,  and  they  were  fully  ripened  in 
iniquity.  Moreover,  he  promised  to  make  them  a  great 
and  powerful  nation,  so  that  there  should  be  no  greater 
nation  upon  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  Accordingly  in 
process  of  time  they  became  a  very  numerous  and  power- 
ful people,  occupying  principally  North  America ;  build- 
ing large  cities  in  all  quarters  of  the  land,  being  a  civil- 
ized and  enlightened  nation.  Agriculture  and  machin- 
ery were  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Commercial  and 
manufacturing  business  flourished  on  every  hand ;  yet, 
in  consequence  of  wickedness,  they  were  often  visited 
with  terrible  judgments.  Many  prophets  were  raised 
up  among  them  from  generation  to  generation,  who  tes- 
tiJSed  against  the  wickedness  of  the  people,  and  prophe- 
sied of  judgments  and  calamities  which  awaited  them  if 
they  did  not  repent,  etc  bometimes  they  were  vbited 
by  pestilence  and  plagues,  and  sometimes  by  famine  and 
war,  until  at  length  (having  occupied  the  land  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  years)  tiieir  wickedness  be- 
came so  great  that  the  Lord  threatened  by  the  mouth 
of  his  prophets  to  utterly  destroy  them  from  the  face 
of  the  land.  But  they  gave  no  heed  to  these  warn- 
ings; therefore  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  fulfilled,  and 
they  were  entirely  destroyed  —  leaving  their  houses, 
their  cities,  and  their  land  desolate;  and  their  sacred 
records  also,  which  were  kept  on  gold  plates,  were  left 
by  one  of  their  last  prophets,  whose  name  was  Ether, 
in  such  a  situation  that  they  were  discovered  by  the 
remnant  of  Joseph,  who  soon  afterwards  were  brought 
from  Jerusalem  to  inherit  the  land.  This  remnant  of 
Joseph  were  also  led  in  a  miraculous  manner  from  Je- 
rusalem, in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Judah.  They  were  first  led  to  the  eastern  borders 
of  the  Red  Sea;  then  they  journeyed  for  some  time 
along  the  borders  thereof,  nearly  in  a  south-east  dircc- 
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tion ;  after  which  they  altered  their  course  nearly  east- 
ward, until  they  came  to  the  great  waters,  where,  by 
the  command  of  God,  they  built  a  vessel,  in  which  they 
were  safely  brought  across  the  great  Paci6c  Ocean,  and 
landed  upon  the  western  coast  of  South  America.  In 
the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  at  the  time 
the  Jews  were  carried  away  captive  into  Babylon,  an- 
other remnant  were  brought  out  of  Jerusalem,  some  of 
whom  were  descendants  of  Judah.  They  landed  in 
North  America,  soon  after  which  they  emigrated  into 
the  northern  parts  of  South  America,  at  which  place 
they  were  discovered  by  the  remnant  of  Joseph,  some- 
thing like  four  hundred  years  after.  The  same  rec- 
ords inform  us  that  thia  remnant  of  Joseph,  soon  after 
they  landed,  separated  themselves  into  two  distinct 
nations.  This  division  was  caused  by  a  certain  por- 
tion of  them  being  greatly  persecuted,  because  of  their 
righteousness,  by  the  remainder.-  The  persecuted  na- 
tion emigrated  to  the  northern  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica, leaving  the  wicked  nation  in  possession  of  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  parts  of  the  same.  The  former  were 
called  Nephites,  being  led  by  a  prophet  whose  name 
was  Nephi.  The  latter  were  called  Lamanites,  being 
led  by  a  very  wicked  man  whose  name  was  Laman. 
The  Nephites  had  in  their  possession  a  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  viz.  the  five  books  of  Moses  and  the 
prophecies  of  the  holy  prophets  down  to  Jeremiah,  in 
whose  days  they  left  Jenisalem.  These  Scriptures 
were  engraved  on  plates  of  brass  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage. They  themselves  also  made  plates  soon  after 
their  landing,  on  which  they  began  to  engrave  their 
own  history,  prophecies,  visions,  and  revelations.  All 
these  sacred  recorda  were  kept  by  holy  and  right- 
eous men,  who  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
were  carefully  preserved  and  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  The  Lord  gave  them  the 
whole  continent  for  a  land  of  promise,  and  he  promised 
that  they  and  their  children  after  them  should  inherit 
it,  on  condition  of  their  obedience  to  his  command- 
ments; but  if  they  were  disobedient  they  should  be 
cut  off  from  his  presence.  The  Nephites  began  to 
prosper  in  the  land,  according  to  their  righteousness; 
and  they  multiplied  and  spread  forth  to  the  east,  and 
west,  and  north — building  large  villages,  cities,  syna- 
gogues, and  temples,  together  with  forts,  towers,  and 
fortifications  to  defend  themselves  against  their  ene- 
mies. They  cultivated  the  earth,  and  raised  various 
kinds  of  grain  in  abundance.  They  also  raised  nu- 
merous flocks  of  domestic  animals,  and  became  a  very 
wealthy  people,  having  in  abundance  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, tin,  iron,  etc  Arts  and  sciences  flourished  to  a 
f^reat  extent.  Various  kinds  of  machinery  were  in  use. 
Cloths  of  various  kinds  were  manufactured;  swords, 
scimitars,  axes,  and  various  implements  of  war  were 
made,  together,  with  head -shields,  arm -shields,  and 
breastplates  to  defend  themselves  in  battle  with  their 
enemi^  In  the  days  of  their  righteousness  they  were 
a  civilized,  enlightened,  and  happy  people.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Lamanites,  because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts,  brought  down  many  Judgments 
upon  their  own  heads ;  nevertheless  they  were  not  de- 
stroyed as  a  nation;  but  the  Lord  God  sent  forth  a 
curse  upon  them,  and  they  became  a  dark,  loathsome, 
and  filthy  people.  Before  their  rebellion  they  were 
white  and  exceedingly  fair,  like  the  Nephites;  but  the 
Lord  Grod  cursed  them  in  their  complexions,  and  they 
were  changed  to  a  dark  color ;  and  they  became  a  wild, 
savage,  and  ferocious  people,  being  great  enemies  to 
the  Nephites,  whom  they  sought  by  every  means  to 
destroy.  Many  times  they  came  against  them  with 
their  numerous  hosts  to  battle,  but  were  repulsed  by 
the  Nephites  and  driven  back  to  their  own  posses- 
sions, not,  however,  generally  speaking,  without  great 
loss  on  both  sides;  for  tens  of  thousands  were  very  fre- 
quently slain,  after  which  they  were  piled  together  in 
great  heaps  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  a  shallow  covering  of  earth,  which  will  account 


for  these  ancient  mounds,  filled  with  human  booes,  so 
numerous  at  the  present  day  both  in  North  and  Sooth 
America. 

The  second  colony,  which  left  Jerusalem  eleven  yean 
after,  the  remnant  of  Joseph  left  that  city,  landed  in 
North  America,  and  emigrated  from  thence  to  the 
northern  parts  of  South  America;  and  about  four 
hundred  years  after  they  were  discovered  by  the 
Nephites,  as  stated  above.  They  were  called  the 
|)eople  of  Zarahemla.  They  ha«l  been  perplexed  with 
many  wars  among  themselves,  and  having  bnwglit 
no  records  with  them,  their  language  had  become  cor- 
rupted, and  they  denied  the  being  of  Gud.  At  the 
time  they  were  discovered  by  the  Nephites  tb^  wcfe 
very  numerous,  and  only  in  a  partial  state  of  civiliza- 
tion; but  the  Nephites  united  with  tliem  and  taught 
them  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  they  were  restored  to 
civilization,  and  became  one  nation  with  UieoL  Ib 
process  of  time  the  Nephites  began  to  build  ships  netr 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  launch  them  forth  into  the 
western  ocean,  in  which  great  numben  sailed  a  great 
distance  to  the  northward,  and  began  to  colonise  North 
America.  Other  colonies  emigrated  by  land,  and  in  a 
few  centuries  the  whole  continent  becante  peopled. 
North  America  at  that  time  was  almost  entirelv  <fa>> 

m 

titute  of  timber,  it  having  been  cut  off  by  the  more  an- 
cient race  who  came  from  the  great  Tower  at  the  con- 
fusion of  languages;  but  the  Nephites  became  very 
skilful  in  building  houses  of  cement :  also  much  tamba 
was  carried  by  the  way  of  shipping  from  South  to  North 
America.  They  also  planted  groves  and  began  to  mat 
timber,  that  in  time  their  wanta  might  be  supplkd. 
Large  cities  were  built  in  various  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, both  among  the  Lamanites  and  Nephites.  The 
law  of  Moses  was  observed  by  the  latter.  Numeroes 
prophets  were  raised  up  from  time  to  time  throughout 
their  generations.  Many  records,  both  historical  and 
prophetical,  which  were  of  great  size,  were  kept  amoog 
them ;  some  on  plates  of  gokl  and  other  noetals,  and 
Aome  on  other  materials.  The  sacred  records,  also,  of 
the  more  ancient  race  who  had  been  destroved  wen 
found  by  them.  These  were  engraved  on  plates  of 
t^ld.  They  translated  them  into  their  own  language 
by  the  gift  and  power  of  God,  through  the  means  of 
the  Urim  and  Thummim.  They  contained  a  histori- 
cal account  from  the  creation  down  to  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  and  from  that  time  down  until  they  were  de- 
stroyed, comprising  a  period  of  about  thirty-four  hxa^ 
dred  or  thirtv-five  hundred  veaiB.  Thev  also  cootatned 
many  prophecies,  great  and  marveltous,  reaching  forward 
to  the  final  end  and  consummation  of  all  things,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  heaven  and  new  earth.  The  proph- 
ets also  among  the  Nephites  prophesied  of  great  things. 
They  opened  the  secrets  of  futurity — saw  the  coming 
of  Messiah  in  the  flesh — prophesied  of  the  blessings  to 
come  upon  their  d^oendants  in  the  latter  times — made 
known  the  history  of  unborn  generations — nniblded  the 
grand  events  of  ages  to  come — viewed  the  power,  glocy, 
and  majesty  of  Messiah's  second  advent — ^behdd  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  kingdom  of  peace — gazed  upon  the 
glories  of  the  day  of  righteousness — saw  creation  re- 
deemed from  the  curse,  and  all  the  righteous  filled  with 
songs  of  everlasting  joy.  The  Nephites  knew  of  the 
birth  and  crucifixion  of  Christ  by  certain  celestial  and 
terrestrial  phenomena,  which  at  those  rimes  were  sbowa 
forth  in  fulfilment  of  the  predicrions  of  many  of  their 
prophets.  Notwithstanding  the  many  blessings  they 
had  received,  they  had  fallen  into  great  wickedness, 
and  had  cast  out  the  saints  and  the  prophets,  and  stoned 
and  killed  them.  Therefore  at  the  time  of  the  cmri- 
fixion  of  Christ  they  were  visited  in  great  judgmoit: 
thick  darkness  covered  -  the  whole  continent  —  the 
earth  was  terriblv  convulsed  —  the  rocks  wen  rent 
into  broken  fragments,  and  afterwards  found  in  seam 
and  cracks  upon  all  the  face  of  the  land — monntains 
were  sunk  into  valleys,  and  valleys  raised  into  moun- 
tains—the highways  and  level  roads  were  broken  op 
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and  spoiled — many  cities  were  laid  in  ruins;  others 
were  buried  up  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  moun- 
tains occupied  their  place;  while  others  were  sunk, 
and  waters  came  up  in  their  stead ;  and  others  still  were 
burned  by  fire  from  heaven.  Thus  the  predictions  of 
their  prophets  were  fulfilled  upon  their  heads.  Thus 
the  more  wicked  part,  both  of  the  Nephites  and  La- 
manites,  were  destroyed.  Thus  the  Almighty  executed 
vengeance  and  fury  upon  them,  that  the  blood  of  the 
saints  and  prophets  might  no  longer  cry  from  the 
ground  against  them. 

Those  who  survived  these  terrible  judgments  were 
favored  with  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ;  for  after  he 
arose  from  the  dead,  finished  his  ministry  at  Jerusalem, 
and  ascended  to  heaven,  he  descended  in  the  presence  of 
the  Nephites,  who  were  assembled  round  about  their  tem- 
ple in  the  noithem  parts  of  South  America.  He  exhibited 
to  them  his  wounded  hands,  side,  and  feet ;  commanded 
the  law  of  Moses  to  be  abolished ;  introduced  and  estab- 
lished the  Gospel  in  its  stead;  chose  twelve  disciples 
from  among  them  to  administer  the  same;  instituted 
the  sacrament;  prayed  for  and  blessed  their  little  chil- 
dren ;  healed  their  sick,  blind,  lame,  deaf,  and  those  who 
were  afflicted  in  any  way ;  ndsed  a  man  from  the  dead ; 
showed  forth  his  power  in  their  midst ;  expounded  the 
Scriptures,  which  had  been  given  from  the  banning 
down  to  that  time;  and  made  known  unto  them  all 
things  which  should  take  place  down  until  he  should 
come  in  his  glory,  and  from  that  time  down  to  the  end, 
when  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  stand 
before  God  to  be  judged,  and  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
should  pass  away,  and  there  should  be  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth.  These  teachings  of  Jesus  were  en- 
graved upon  plates,  some  of  which  are  contained  in  tlic 
Book  of  Mormon ;  but  the  greater  part  are  not  revealed 
in  that  book,  but  hereafter  are  to  be  made  manifest  to 
the  saints.  After  Jesus  had  finished  ministering  unto 
them,  he  ascended  into  heaven;  and  the  twelve  dis- 
ciples whom  he  had  chosen  went  forth  upon  all  the  face 
of  the  land  preaching  the  Gospel,  baptizing  those  who 
repented  for  the  remission  of  sins,  after  which  they  laid 
their  hands  upon  them,  that  they  might  receive  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Mighty  miracles  were  wrought  by  them, 
and*  also  by  many  of  the  Church.  The  Nephites  and 
Lamanites  were  all  converted  unto  the  Lord,  both  in 
South  and  North  America,  and  they  dwelt  in  righteous- 
ness above  three  hundred  years;  but  towards  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  sra  they  had  so 
far  apostatized  from  God  that  he  suffered  great  judg- 
ments to  fall  upon  them.  The  Lamanites  at  that  time 
tiwelt  in  South  America,  and  the  Nephites  in  North 
Anoerica.  A  great  and  terrible  war  commenced  be- 
tween them,  which  lasted  for  many  years,  and  resulted 
in  the  complete  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the  Ne- 
phites. This  war  commenced  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
and  was  very  destructive  to  both  nations  for  many  years. 
At  length  the  Nephites  were  driven  before  their  enemies 
a  great  distance  to  the  north  and  north-east ;  and  hav- 
ing gathered  their  whole  nation  tc^ther,  both  men, 
women,  and  children,  they  encamped  on  and  round 
about  the  bill  Cumorah,  where  the  records  were  found, 
which  is  in  the  State  of  New  York,  about  two  hundred 
miles  west  of  the  city  of  Albany.  Here  they  were  met 
by  the  numerous  hosts  of  the  Lamanites,  and  were  slain, 
hewn  down,  and  slaughtered,  both  joale  and  female — 
the  aged,  middle-aged,  and  children.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  were  slain  on  both  sides;  and  the  nation  of 
the  Nephites  were  destroyed,  excepting  a  few  who  had 
deserted  over  to  the  Lamanites,  and  a  few  who  escaped 
into  the  south  country,  and  a  few  who  fell  wounded, 
and  were  left  by  the  Lamanites  on  the  field  of  battle 
for  dead,  among  whom  were  Mormon  and  his  son  Mo- 
roni, who  were  righteous  men. 

Mormon  had  made  an  abridgment  fVom  the  records 
of  his  forefathers  upon  plates,  which  abridgment  he 
entitled  the  Book  of  Mormon ;  and  (being  command- 
ed of  God)  he  hid  in  the  hill  Cumorah  all  the  sacred 


records  of  his  forefathers  which  were  in  his  possession, 
except  the  abridgment  called  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
which  he  gave  to  his  son  Moroni  to  finish.  Moroni 
survived  his  nation  a  few  years,  and  continued  the 
writings,  in  which  he  informs  us  that  the  Lamanites 
hunted  those  few  Nephites  who  escaped  the  great  and 
tremendous  battle  of  Cumorah  until  they  were  all  de- 
stroyed, excepting  those  who  were  mingled  with  the 
Lamanites,  and  that  he  was  left  alone,  and  kept  himself 
hid,  for  they  sought  to  destroy  every  Nephite  who 
would  not  deny  the  Christ.  He  furthermore  states 
that  the  Lamanites  were  at  war  one  with  another,  and 
that  the  whole  face  of  the  land  was  one  continual  scene 
of  murdering,  robbing,  and  plundering.  He  continued 
the  history  until  the  four  hundred  and  twentieth  year 
of  the  Christian  sera,  when  (by  the  commandment  of 
(irod)  he  hid  the  records  in  the  hill  Cumorah,  where 
they  remained  concealed  until  \>y  the  ministr}'  of  an 
angel  they  were  discovered  to  Mr.  Smith,  who,  by  the 
gift  and  power  of  God,  translated  them  into  the  English 
language  by  the  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  as 
stated  in  the  foregoing.  (See  editorial  criticisms  below.) 
After  the  book  was  translated  the  Lord  raised  up 
witnesses  to  bear  testimony  to  the  narions  of  its  truth, 
who  at  the  close  of  the  volume  send  forth  their  testi- 
mony, which  reads  as  follows : 

*'  Be  it  known  noto  all  nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and 
people  unto  whom  thip  work  sbnll  come,  that  we,  through 
I  be  grnce  of  G<}d  the  Father  and  our  Lord  Jefus  Christ, 
hnve  ceen  the  plates  which  contain  this  record,  which  is  a 
record  of  the  people  of  Nephl,aud  also  of  the  Lamunlies, 
their  brethren,  and  also  of  the  people  of  Jared,  who  came 
from  the  Tower  of  which  hath  been  spoken ;  and  we  also 
know  that  they  have  been  translated  by  the  gift  and  power 
of  GK)d,  for  his  voice  hath  declared  it  unto  us ;  wherefore 
we  know  of  a  surety  that  the  work  is  true.  And  we  aim) 
testify  that  we  have  seen  the  engravings  which  are  upon 
the  plates:  and  they  have  been  shown  unto  us  by  the 
power  of  God,  and  not  of  man.  And  we  declare,  with 
words  of  soberness,  that  an  angel  of  God  came  down  fk-om 
heaven,  and  he  brought  and  laid  before  our  eyes,  that  we 
beheld  and  snw  the  plates  and  the  engravings  thereon  ; 
and  we  know  that  it  is  by  the  grace  of  God  the  Father 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  we  beheld  and  hear  rec- 
ord that  these  things  are  true,  and  it  Is  marvellous  In  our 
eves :  nevertheless,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  commanded  us 
that  we  should  bear  record  of  it ;  wherefore,  to  be  obedi- 
ent unto  the  commandments  of  God.  we  bear  testimony 
of  the^e  things.  And  we  know  that  if  we  are  fhithftU  In 
Christ  we  shall  rid  our  }rarments  of  the  blood  of  all  men, 
and  be  found  spotless  l>efore  the  Judgment-seat  of  Christ, 
and  shall  dwell  with  him  eternally  in  the  heavens.  And 
the  honor  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  is  one  God.    Amen. 

"Oliveb  Cowdket, 
David  WumiEB. 
«      Mastim  Habuis.** 

Then  follows  the  testimony  of  eight  witnesses : 

**Be  it  known  unto  all  nations, kindreds,  tongues, and 
people  unto  whom  this  work  shall  come,  that  Joseph 
Smith,  Jr.,  the  translator  of  this  work,  has  shown  unto 
us  the  plates  of  which  hath  been  spoken,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  gold :  and  as  many  of  the  leaves  as  the  said 
Smith  has  translated  we  did  handle  with  our  hands ;  and 
we  also  saw  the  engra vines  thereon,  all  of  which  has  the 
appearance  of  ancient  work  and  of  curious  workmanship. 
And  this  we  bear  record  with  words  of  soberness,  that  the 
said  Smith  has  shown  unto  us,  for  we  have  seen  and  heft- 
ed, and  know  of  a  surety  that  the  said  Smith  has  got  the 
plates  of  which  we  have  spoken.  And  we  give  our  names 
unto  the  world,  to  witness  unto  the  world  that  which  we 
have  seen ;  and  we  lie  not,  God  bearing  witness  of  it. 

*' Christian  Wuitmeb, 
.  Jacob  Whitmkb, 
*  Pbtxb  Wuitmeb,  Jr., 
JouM  WurrMKB, 
HlKAM  Paob, 
Joseph  Smitd,  Sr., 
HvBUM  Smith, 
Sam.  U.  Smith.*' 

In  the  year  1829,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Cowdery.  hav- 
ing learned  the  correct  mode  of  baptism  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Saviour  to  the  ancient  Nephites,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  had  a  desire  to  be  bap- 
tized; but  knowing  that  no  one  had  authority  to  ad- 
minifter  that  sacred  ordinance  in  any  denomination, 
they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  authority  was  to 
be  restored ;  and  while  calling  upon  the  Lord  with  a 
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demre  to  be  informed  on  the  subject,  a  holy  angel  ap- 
peared and  stood  before  them,  and  laid  bis  hands  upon 
their  heads,  and  ordained  them  priests  of  the  order  of 
Aaron,  and  oommanded  them  to  baptize  each  other, 
which  they  accordingly  did.  In  the  year  1830  a  large 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  fhst  appeared  in  print. 
"  As  some  began  to  peruse  its  sacred  pages,  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  bore  record  to  them  that  it  was  true;  and 
they  were  obedient  to  its  requirements,  by  coming  forth 
humbly  repenting  before  the  Lord,  and  being  immersed 
in  water  for  the  remission  of  sins,  after  which,  by  the 
commandment  of  God,  hands  were  laid  upon  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
And  on  the  6th  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  the  *  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints'  was  organized  in  the 
town  of  Fayette,  Sen^  County,  State  of  New  York, 
North  America.  Some  few  were  called  and  ordained 
by  the  spirit  of  revelation  and  prophecy,  and  began  to 
preach  and  bear  testimony,  as  the  spirit  gave  them  ut^ 
terance;  and  although  they  were  the  weak  things  of 
the  earth,  yet  they  were  strengthened  by  the  Holy 
(rhost,  and  g^ve  forth  their  testimony  in  great  power, 
by  which  means  many  were  brought  to  repentance,  and 
came  forward  with  broken  hearts  and  contrite  spirits, 
and  were  immersed  in  water  confessing  their  sins,  and 
were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  saw  visions  and  prophesied.  Devils  were 
cast  out,  and  the  sick  were  healed  by  the  prayer  of 
faith  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Thus  was  the  word 
confirmed  unto  the  faithful  by  the  signs  following. 
Thus  the  Lord  raised  up  witnesses  to  bear  testimony 
of  his  name,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  kingdom  in 
the  last  days.  And  thus  the  hearts  of  the  saints  were 
comforted  and  filled  with  great  joy." 

Editorial  Appendix  and  Criticisms,— Mr.  Pratt's  ac- 
count stops  with  the  organization  of  the  Saints  as  an 
ecclesiastical  body.  We  supplement  it  with  the  later 
history. 

Joseph  Smith  seems  at  first  to  have  had  vague  and 
confused  ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Church 
he  was  about  to  establish  until  he  found  a  convert  in 
Sidney  Rigdon,  an  able  Campbellite  preacher,  then  re- 
siding in  Ohio.  He  was  inclined  to  teach  Millenarian- 
ism  and  bring  his  flock  over  to  the  new  faith.  This 
settled  Smith,  and  together  they  worked  out  a  sort  of 
Millenarian  faith,  in  which  at  that  time  Western  New 
York  was  largely  interested.  It  was  by  these  two  re- 
ligionists declared  that  the  millennium  was  close  at 
hand,  that  the  Indians  were  to  be  speedily  converted, 
and  that  America  was  to  be  the  finid  gathering-place 
of  the  Saints,  who  were  to  assemble  at  New  Zion 
or  New  Jerusalem,  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  the 
American  continent.  With  the  Book  of  Mormon  as 
their  text  and  authority,  they  began  to  preach  this 
new  gospel;  and  Smith's  family  and  a  few  of  his  as- 
sociates, together  with  some  of  Rigdon's  former  flock, 
were  soon  enough  in  numbers  to  constitute  a  Mormon 
Church,  which,  as  we  have  learned  from  Mr.  Pratt's 
account,  was  organized  April  6,  1830,  at  Fayette,  N.  Y. 
Though  exposed  to  ridicule  and  hostility,  the  Saints 
continued  to  gather  disciples.  The  publication  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon^  and  some  allegetl  miracles  and 
prophecies,  attracted  the  people  to  the  preaching  of 
Smith  and  his  companions,  and  at  the  first  Conference 
of  the  Church,  June  1,  1830,  held  at  Fayette,  N.  Y., 
thirty  members  were  present.  Missionaries  were  now 
set  apart,  and  every  member  was  utilized,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  Saints  were  soon  met  with  everywhere. 
Their  missionaries  were  full  of  zeal,  and  converts  gath- 
ered rapidly.  Among  them  were  Brigham  Young,  the 
two  brothers  Pratt,  and  Sidney  Rigdon,  the  Campbellite 
preacher,  who  all  became  most  efficient  workers  in  Mor- 
mondom.  Churches  also  were  established  in  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  and  even  so  far  west  as  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  But  with  their  growth  persecution  inten- 
sified, and  the  Saints  finally  turned  their  eyes  westwards 


for  a  permanent  home.  In  the  b^inning  of  1831  they 
established  their  head-quarters  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  and 
everything  pointed  to  it  as  the  seat  of  the  ^New  Je- 
rusalem." Indeed,  Smith  advised  the  Saints  to  gadicr 
there.  In  a  short  time,  however,  opposition  was  sciength- 
ening  also  at  Kirtland,  and  Smith  urged  the  pei^  to 
pray  to  the  Lord  **  that  he  would  in  doe  time  reveal  Hsto 
them  the  place  where  the  New  Jerusalem  should  be  bdh, 
and  where  the  Saints  should  evoitually  be  gathered  in 
one."  Smith's  eyes  were  now  turned  to  the  far  West— 
to  the  region  of  the  great  prairies — hoping  there  to  woik 
out  his  religious  system  in  peace  and  freedom.  In  tbe 
autumn  of  1831  a  successful  work  was  inaugurated  at  In- 
dependence, Jackson  County,  Mo. ;  and  shortly  after  tbe 
revelation  came  that  ^  it  was  ai^xAUted  by  the  fiager 
of  the  Lord"  that  a  colony  of  tbe  Saints  ahonld  be  es- 
tablished in  that  part  of  Missouri,  it  being  "  the  land  of 
promise  and  the  place  for  the  city  oi  Zion."  In  a  voj 
short  time  neariy  1200  persons  gathered  in  the  place 
"  where  Christ  would  shortly  reign  in  person."  Lmd 
was  largely  bought;  preaching  was  vigoroosly  carried 
on ;  a  printing-press  was  established ;  a  monthly  period- 
ical {The  Momifig  and  Eveninff  SUur)  and  a  weeUr 
newspaper  {The  Upper  Missouri  A  dvertiser)  wese  start- 
ed to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  new  sect ;  and  it  b 
only  fair  to  the  Mormons  to  state  that  a  8(nrit  of  in- 
dustry, sobriety,  order,  and  deanlineoa  was  evaywhere 
visible.  Account  for  it  how  we  may,  the  Mormons  were 
in  many  important  respects,  morally,  socially,  and  in- 
dustrially, far  in  advance  of  their  neighbora.  Smith 
himself^  with  such  of  the  Saints  as  preferred  to  stay  ia 
Ohio  until  forced  from  it,  oontinaed  to  reade  there, 
though,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he  was  by  no  mesie 
stationary  there,  and  was  now  in  Ohio,  now  in  Mtssoori, 
as  the  state  of  alEurs  required.  In  .1838  msuooeasfiil 
financial  speculations  obliged  the  Ptopbet  abo  to  with- 
draw, after  having  besidee  encountered  persecutioos 
from  mobs. 

In  Missouri  also  the  Mormons  early  engendered  op- 
position. Secret  societies  were  formed  a  short  time 
after  their  settlement  to  expel  them  from  tliat  regum; 
their  periodicals  were  stopped,  their  printing-press  con- 
fiscated, their  ministers  tarred  and  feathered,  and  nom- 
berless  other  outrages  were  committed.  Finally,  in  1833 
the  hapless  Saints  were  compelled  to  flee  across  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  men,  women,  and  children  bad  to  en- 
camp in  the  open  wilderness  on  a  winter  nigbt  (see  Psr- 
icy  P.  Pratt,  Hist^  of  the  Missouri  Persecutions),  The 
cruelty  with  which  they  were  treated  is  a  dii^^raecfai 
page  in  American  colonization  histoiy,  and  every  cpk 
man  has  reason  to  regret  the  outrages  perpetrated 
against  these  religionists.  They  8ube«)oently  settled 
in  Clay  County,  in  the  same  state.  Smith,  whoi  in- 
formed of  these  outrages,  at  once  set  out  for  Missouri; 
and  now  assumed,  besides  the  role  of  ^  prophet,  seer, 
revelator,  and  translator,"  that  of  military  leader  of  hiff 
people.  A  lengthened  revelation  was  given  in  Febru- 
ary, 1834,  to  raise  "  the  strength  of  the  Lord's  boose," 
and  go  up  to  Missouri  to  redeem  Zion,  and  the  ProplMt 
became,  by  tbe  election  of  a  council  of  elders,  ''oom- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  Israd."  With  a  band  of 
160  men,  the  ^  Prophet"  set  out  from  Kirtland  for  Mis- 
souri. By  the  time  he  reached  Missouri  the  little  band 
had  increased  to  205 ;  but  they  were  intercepted  by  the 
settlers  before  they  cotdd  effect  a  junction  with  tbe 
Saints  in  Clay  County,  and  were  so  badly  defeated  in 
their  schemes  that  the  few  faithful  ones  who  were  left, 
together  with  the  Prophet  himself,  gladly  enough  re- 
turned to  their  home  at  Kirtland.  Here^  while  recndt- 
ing  from  the  trials  of  this  warfare,  Smith  detomined 
upon  a  more  perfect  organization  of  his  adherents.  Id 
1833  he  had  published  fbr  their  spiritual  guidanoe  The 
Book  of  Doctrine  and  CovenantSy  and  in  May,  1834,  bad 
adopted  as  the  formal  title  of  his  ecdesiastacal  body 
<<The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints^ 
He  now  instituted  the  hierarchical  organizatxm  to 
which  the  Mormons  owe  in  so  large  a  measure  their 
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raccess  and  perpetuity.  As  heads  of  the  Church  he  ap- 
pointed a  presidency  of  three  (and  this  remains  the 
practice  of  the  Mormons),  assigning  to  himself  the  first 
place,  and  associating  with  himself  the  Rigdon  of  whom 
we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  before,  and  one  Fred- 
erick G.Williams,  a  ** revelation*'  from  the  Lord»having 
declared  that  the  sins  of  Kigdon  and  Williams  were  for- 
given, "  and  that  they  were  henceforth  to  be  accounted 
as  equals  with  Joseph  Smith,  Jun.,  in  holding  the  keys 
of  his  last  kingdom.'*  His  own  superiority  the  Prophet 
had  declare<l  to  his  followers  as  early  as  1880  by  spe- 
cial ^revelation,**  which,  after  appointing  him  *'seer, 
translator,  prophet,  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  elder  of 
the  Church,**  also  demands  that "  the  Church  shall  give 
heed  to  all  his  words  and  commandments  which  he  shall 
give  unto  you ;  for  hb  word  shall  ye  receive  as  if  from 
my  own  mouth,  in  all  patience  and  faith.**  On  Feb.  4, 
1835,  Smith  selected  his  high  council  of  twelve,  and 
delegated  these  bis  apostles  "to  go  unto  all  nations, 
kindreds,  tongues,  and  people,  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
the  New  Covenant,**  They  departed  into  the  Eastern 
States,  and  later  into  Europe ;  the  first  in  1837  to  England, 
where  the  first  Conference  of  converts  was  held  at  Pres- 
ton, Lancashire,  on  Dec  25th  of  that  year.  Everywhere 
the  Saints  now  gained  adherents.  In  March,  1836,  when 
the  Temple  at  Kirtland  was  dedicated,  over  1000  Mur* 
□ons  were  gathered  in  that  little  town  to  witness  the 
*^  sacred  ceremony,**  and  "  to  receive  great  blessings.** 

The  year  1837  was  a  most  auspicious  one  for  the  Saints, 
though  for  a  time  it  threatened  their  very  life  as  an  ec- 
clesiastical body.  In  Ohio  they  lost  the  confidence  and 
support  of  their  "  Gentile**  associates  by  the  mismanage- 
ment of  mercantile  afiairs,  so  that  the  Prophet  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  suspicion  of  deceit,  double-dealing,  and 
fraud.  They  also  sustained  severiQ  important  aposta^ 
sies  from  their  ranks,  one  seceder  being  one  of  Joseph's 
cotmcUlors,  and  three  others  apostles  in  the  "  kingdom.** 
But  while  these  trials  awaited  them  at  their  own  "Zion,** 
the  New  Covenant  was  rapidly  ^reading  in  England, 
under  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  Orson  Hyde  and 
Heber  C  Kimball,  and  the  Saints  received  large  acces- 
sions to  their  numbers,  especially  from  the  masses  in 
the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns — Man^ 
Chester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Glasgow ;  and 
above  all  from  the  mining  districts  ef  South  Wales, 
where  Mormonism,  in  some  places,  almost  competed  for 
pofHilarity  with  Methodism  itself.  Since  then  they  have 
extended  their  strange  evangelization  to  the  East  In- 
dies, Australia,  the  idands  of  the  Pacific,  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Turkey,  aiod  almost  every  country  on  the  continent 
of  Emope.  In  1838  Kirtland  was  finally  altogether 
abandoned,  for,  luckily  for  the  Prophet,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  indictment  for  swindling,  etc,  a  new  "rev- 
elation** ordered  his  immediate  departure  for  Missouri, 
which  be  promptly  obejred,  with  all  the  more  alacrity 
as  internal  disorders  had  painfully  manifested  them- 
selves also  in  Missouri,  resulting  in  the  expulsion  of 
several  infiuendal  members,  among  them  David  Whit- 
roer,  the  second  witness  to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
OUver  Cowdery,  the  first  convert  by  baptism.  Smith's 
presence  soon  healed  all  internal  disorders,  but  the  con- 
flict between  the  Saints  and  the  other  Missourians  be- 
canoe  daily  fiercer.  The  organized  religionists,  though 
guilty  of  fanatical  extravagance  in  their  faith,  were  yet 
so  perfectly  united  in  all  their  material  undertakings  as 
to  make  their  prosperity  almost  a  necessity,  and  this 
success  annoyed  the  other  settlers  to  such  a  degree  that 
a  constant  warfare  was  maintained.  The  rapid  increase 
of  the  Saints  made  them,  moreover,  a  subject  of  suspi- 
cion«  especially  as  they  had  declared  it  to  be  their  in- 
tention to  take  Missouri  as  their  earthly  portion  for  an 
"everlasting  possession.**  The  Prophet,  it  was  said, 
had  declared  that  he  woidd  yet  trample  on  the  necks 
of  his  enemies,  and  these  had  therefore  every  reason  to 
fear  his  grovring  strength.  Besides,  it  was  known  that 
a  band  of  men  had  secretly  organized  to  defend  the 
first  presidency  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul;  and  it  is 
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therefore  not  to  be  wondered  that  there  was  constant 
quarrelling  and  fighting  between  Saints  and  Gentiles, 
until  the  contest  amounted  to  civil  war,  and  called  for 
the  interference  of  the  state  authorities.  That  such  a 
step  was  really  necessary  became  clearly  apparent  when 
on  Oct.  24, 1838,  Thomas  B.  March,  himself  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Mormon  Apostolical  College,  and  Orson 
Hyde,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  now  (1875)  again 
a  faithful  **  Saint,"  made  before  a  justioe  of  the  peace  hi 
Ray  County,  Mo.,  an  affidavit  in  which  it  is  dechured 
that  "They  (i.  e.  the  Mormons  under  Smith)  have 
among  them  a  company  consisting  of  all  that  are  con^ 
sidered  true  Mormons,  called  the  Danites,  who  have 
taken  an  oath  to  support  the  heads  of  the  Church  in  all 
things  that  they  say  or  do,  whether  right  or  wrong. . . . 
The  plan  of  said  Smith,  the  Prophet,  is  to  take  this 
state ;  and  he  professes  to  his  people  to  intend  taking 
the  United  States,  and  ultimately  the  whole  world. 
This  is  the  belief  of  the  Church,  and  my  own  (i.  e. 
March's)  opinion  of  the  Prophet's  plan  and  intentions. 
The  Prophet  inculcates  the  lytion,  and  it  is  believed 
by  every  true  Mormon,  that  Sroitii's  prophecies  are  su- 
perior to  the  hiw  of  the  land  I  have  heard  the  Prophet 
say  that  he  would  yet  tread  down  his  enemies  and 
walk  over  their  dead  bodies;  that  if  he  was  not  let 
alone  he  would  be  a  second  Mohammed  to  hb  genera- 
tion, and  that  he  would  make  it  one  gore  of  blood  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.'*  Coming, 
from  the  Sunts'  own  fellow-worshippers,  this  statement 
was  of  course  credited  by  the  **  GentilesL**  It  was, 
moreover,  confirmed  by  the  published  utterances  of  Sid- 
ney RigdoDr  wboyin  a  sermon  on  July  4, 1888,  preached 
at  Far  West,  had  said :  **  We  take  God  and  all  the  holy 
angels  to  witness  this  day  that  we  warn  all  men  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  come  on  us  no  more  for  war. 
The  man  or  the  set  of  men  who  attempts  it  does^  it  at 
the  expense  of  their  lives.  And  that  mob  that  comes 
on  us  to  disturb  us,  it  shall  be  between  th^m  and  us  a 
war  of  extermination,  for  we  will  follow  them  tiU  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood  is  spilled,  or  else  they  will  have 
to  exterminate  us.  For  we  will  carry  the  seat  of  war 
to  their  own  houses  and  their  own  families,  aud  one 
party  or  the  other  shall  be  utterly  destroyed..**  Near 
the  close  of  1888  the  state  militia  was  finally  ealled  out, 
nominally  to  establish  peace,  really  to  crush  the  Mor- 
mons. After  much  loss  and  suffering,  especially  at  a 
place  called  Hawn*s  Mill,  where  several  Mormons  were 
massacred,  the  Saints  were  driven  in  the  depth  of  winter 
across  the  Mississippi  into  Illinois.  The  Prophet,  hb 
brother  Hyrum,  and  other  leading  Mormons,  were  seized, 
and  sentenced  by  court-martial  to  be  shot:  but  the  sen- 
tence was  not  carried  out,  and  after  some  months*  close 
confinement  they  all  escaped  into  Illinois  (April,  1889); 
The  number  of  Saints  who  at  thb  time  gathered  in 
Ulinob  b  estimated  at  no  less  than  15,000,  notwith- 
standing the  defections  which  the  Saints  sustained  by 
their  expulsion  from  the  land  of  promise.  The  people 
of  Illinob  treated  the  new-comers  very  kindly,  and 
g^ve  them  a  grant  of  land  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Biis- 
sissippi,  forty,  miles  above  Quincy,  and  twenty  miles 
below  Burlington,  Iowa.  Here,  on  the  bend  of  the 
river,  upon  rising  ground  that  commands  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  Mississippi  for  many  miles,  they  es- 
tablished themselves  a  new  home,  which,  in  obedience 
to  a  **  revelation*'  given  to  Smith,  was  cilled  Nauvooj 
or  the  ^'City  of  Beauty.**  The  country  was  a  mere 
wilderness  when  the  Mormons  settled  in  it;  it  soon, 
however,  began  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  The 
foundation  of  the  first  house  was  laid  in  1889,  and  in 
less  than  two  years  over  2000  dwellings,  together  with 
school-houses  and  public  edifices,  were  erected,,  besides 
other  evidences  manifesting  the  great  prosperity  of  their 
body.  The  Legislature  of  the  state  was  induced  to  grant 
a  charter  to  Nauvoo;  a  body  of  Mormon  miUtia  was 
formed  under  the  leadership  of  the  Prophet,  who,  as  we 
have  seen  before,  hesitated  not  to  assume  also  the  part 
of  a  military  leader,  and  he  besides  assumed  such  civil 
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military  di^iUyi.  Thm,  on 
April  6,  lMl,when  Ibe  eomer- 
«wne  of  the  grmnd  Temple  wu 
Uid,  tlie  Pnipbec  appeared  at 
the  head  ofhia  military  legion, 
and  ill  the  local  papers  of  that 
time  ia  only  upoken  of  in  hia 
military  capacity.  A  apecial 
revelation  had  demanded  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  which 


Monfi,  aec  103).  Anntby  rave- 
laUon  had  aummoned  all  con- 
rerta  to  Nauvoo,  bringing  with 
them  "their  gold,  Iheii  ailver, 
and  their  precioui  alonet"  (see 
Doelr.  and  Cot.  aec.  103).  StiU 
another  revelation  now  ordered 
K  maiuion-hoiue  vo  be  begun, 
where  the  Prophet  and  his  fam- 
ily were  to  be  lodged  and  main- 
tained at  the  public  ant,  "  Let 
it  be  built  ii 
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hia  house  have  place 
fhim  genetatinn  to  KeneralioD.  aaith  the  Lord;  and  let 
the  name  of  ihe  houae  be  called  the  Kauvoo  Houae,  and 
let  it  be  a  delightful  habitation  for  man"  (Doctr.  and 
Cor.  aec  103).  Thus  [he  apirituel  and  temporal  power 
of  Smith  increased  until  he  found  bJDueif  absolute  ruler 
of  over  20,000  persons,  beaidee  having  many  spiritual 
adherenla  in  the  different  parts  of  this  vast  country, 
and  no  leaa  than  1 0,U00  in  Great  Britain.  Smith's  head 
was  so  far  turned  by  his  sucoess  that  in  iSU  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Union. 
Probably,  however,  Ibis  proceeding  was  only  meant  ai 
a  bravado.  In  Xauvoo  itself  he  reigned  supreme.  The 
contributions  of  his  votaries  and  the  »al  of  their  obe- 
dience fed  his  appetite  for  riches  and  power.  But  op- 
pofliiion  gradually  sprang  up;  and  though  it  waaobli^^ 
to  hide  itself  for  a  while,  and  could  ouly  be  nourished 
secretly,  it  was  yet  growing,  and  it  aoon  was  rumored 

from  the  indulgence  of  more  sensual  passions,  which 
ease  and  indolence  bad  bred.  As  early  as  tS3B  the 
Prophet,  it  is  affirmed,  had  commenced  to  practically 
carry  out  bis  doctrine  of  the  "Celestial  Marriage'  (aee 
below,  p.  627  sq.),  or  of  n  "Plurality  of  Wivea;"  but  it 
was  not  till  July,  ISIS,  that  he  formally  received  a  rev- 
elation on  the  subject  authorizing  polygamy.  When 
the  "revelation"  beiame  public,  conaideiable  indignation 
was  felt  even  in  Nauvoo,  and  serious  disturbances  took 
place.  Several  women  whom  Joseph  and  his  apostles 
bad  taken  a  fancy  to,  and  sought  to  win  over  under 
the  new  revelation,  declined  their  proposals,  and  dis- 
chiaed  them  to  their  reUtives.  These  circnmatancea 
roused  into  activity  a  latent  spirit  of  reaialance  which 
had  lor  some  time  been  secretly  gathering  force.  The 
malcontents  felt  tbemselvee  strong  enough  to  beard  the 
lion  in  his  own  den;  they  renounced  Honnonisni,  and 
even  ventured  to  establish  an  oppoation  paper,  called 
the  Hepotilor,  and  published  in  its  first  number  the  af- 
fldarita  of  sixteen  women,  who  alleged  that  Smith,  JUfi- 
don,  Toung,  and  others,  had  invited  them  to  enter  into 
a  aecret  and  illicit  conoection  under  the  title  of  tpiritaai 
maniagt.  This  open  and  dangerous  rebellion  was  put 
ilown  forthwith  by  the  application  of  physical  force. 
Joseph  Smith  ordaed  a  body  of  his  disriples  to  "  sbate 
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the  nuisance,"  and  they  raied  the  office  of  Ibe  £zpaaitpr 
to  the  ground.  The  propriebirs  fled  fur  their  live*,  and 
when  they  reached  ■  place  of  safely  sued  out  a  writ 
from  the  l^al  authorities  of  lllinuia  against  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  Smith  as  abettors  of  the  riot.  The  executka  of 
the  warrant  was  leaisted  by  the  people  and  iroofia  of 
Nauvoo,  under  the  Prophet's  authority.  On  this  the 
gaverDor  of  the  stale  called  out  the  militia  to  eofcRC 
the  law ;  and  Ihe  ultimate  result  was  that  the  Piupbrt 
and  his  brother  Hyrum  were  thrown  into  prison  al  Car~ 
thage.  After  a  short  time  il  began  to  be  rumoied,  lw«- 
ever,  that  the  governor  of  the  atate  waa  devrona  of  la- 
ting  the  two  Smiths  escape,  and  therenpon  a  baud  of 
"roughs,"  about  !00  in  number,  broke  into  the  jaiL 
June  S7, 1844,  and  ahot  them  (see  BccoanU  of  ere-wii- 
neaaea  in  BurtOR,appendiK  iii-,  Hackaj,  pL  189iq.). 

The  sadden  removal  of  their  leader  and  the  manBer 
of  his  death  caused  great  agitalioa  among  tbc  He- 
mons,  and  they  were  much  confused  for  ■  while.  Tlua 
status  led  the  people  of  lUiooia  to  the  belief  thai  the 
sect  would  rapidly  be  broken  up.  The  fipinioa  aecanl 
at  fiiat  reaaooabk.  There  was  Touch  diqwliBg  as  lo 
the  suoceasonhip,  and  it  aeaoied  veij  likely  thai  the 
Church  would  tbosbe  shattered  into  fragmeols.  Tboa 
were  four  daimaiua,  and  it  waa  doubted  wbtther  aay 
one  of  them  could  be  perauaded  to  yield.  And  yet  or~ 
der  waa  soon  brought  out  of  all  this  chaos,  and  disas- 
trous as  this  termination  of  his  career  waa  to  3nuih 
himself,  it  proved  a  moat  fortunate  Ihing  for  the  systfB 
which  he  founded.  "The  blood  of  the  loartyra  is  Ibe 
seed  of  the  Church."  A  halo  of  solemn  sod  tenda 
glory  now  endrdea  the  memory  rf  one  who,  whatevtr 
were  hia  virtues  or  vices,  stood  greatly  in  seed  at  this 
spiritual  tiansflgutation.  Aa  Burtm  lella  aa,  the  Sainu 
came  to  revere  the  name  of  Smith  beyond  that  of  any 
other  naiDe.  They  speak  of  him  "wilb  a  leqiectfid 
veneration,  Motio  net,  as  Chriatiana  name  the  foonrht  of 
their  faith."  Brigham  Young  had  been  Jos^>h's  favnc- 
itc  He  was  known  to  have  been  such  by  tbe  apoauA- 
ical  college,  of  which  be  waa  chairman,  and  be  wM 
therefore  chosen  Joseph's  succesMr  by  a  uuDimoua  ivce 
of  that  body.  The  chiHce  made  by  Ibe  higbeat  cmdcjI, 
tbe  Mormons  bad  been  taught,  no  one  ehnold  gainsay. 
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*nd  cDTBcquently  it  wu  (craptcd  by  the  gnat  Dujorit 
of  Che  inhibiunu  of  Mauvixi,  uid  ipproved  of  by 
gsi«nl  Council  of  the  Churcb,  aummoaed  about  al 
weeks  after  Joseph's  death.  The  other  preteitden  wei 
excCHQifluiiioUd,  and  the  council  ereu  ventured  to  "dc 
lirei  over  to  SaUa"  the  great  Rigdoo  himMlT,  one  o 
the  astnranta,  although  their  wcied  boolu  declared  hir 
equal  with  the  Propheti   who  had,  however,  latterly 

Hormoiu  throughout  the  world  acquieaced  in  oil  thew 
dediions,  and  Urigham  Young  was  establinhc^l  ii 
poal  of  "  geer,  revelalor,  and  preaideDt  uT  the  Latter-day 
Saint)." 

Thii  manireitatian  of  complete  organization  arouaed 
the  people  of  Illtnaii  onca  more  to  a  aense  of  the  dan- 
get  of  conuaaC  strife  with  the  lettlen  at  Nauvoo.  In 
I84S  the  atate  Legislature  revoked  the  chaitet  given 
to  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  while  the  citizena  banded  to- 
gether for  poanble  contingencies.  Open  and  severe  bos- 
lility  againat  the  HomionB  wai  frequeul,  and  hence- 
forward  it  was  evident  that  while  they  continued  in  in- 
halit  Nauvoo  they  must  lire  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
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January  SO,  1846.  It  was  also  commanicated  (o  their 
hostile  neighbors,  who  agreed  to  allow  the  Mormons 
time  to  sell  iheir  property,  on  condition  that  thev  should 
leave  Nauvoo  before  the  ensuing  luninier.  A*  pioneer 
party  of  oixteen  hundred  persons  started  before  the  con- 
clusion of  winter,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  their  intended 
settlement  in  time  lo  prepare  a  reception  for  the  main 
body  by  the  close  of  autumn.  Agricultural  operations 
were  commenced  almost  the  instant  they  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Salt  Lake.  "The  cheerfulness,  intelli- 
gence, and  zeal  exhibited  on  all  iddes,"  it  has  been  just- 
ly said,  "were  truly  admirable.  The  world  has  never 
Been  swifter,  more  active,  more  glad-hearted  colonists 
than  these  singular  Saints.  It  would  be  unfair  to  shot 
our  eyes  lo  such  facts.  In  judging  Mormonism,  we 
most  keep  these  constantly  in  view  lo  prevent  us  from 
forming  mere  abelracl  and  theoretical  decisions,  which 
will  not  in  the  least  affect  the  future  of  MormoniBro." 
Brigbam  himself  arrived  in  the  valley  July  24,  1847, 
and  the  main  body  of  the  Mormons  in  the  autumn  of 
1848.  The  Salt  Lake  City  was  soon  founded;  poblic 
buildings,  indmling  a  tabernacle,  or  temporary  place  for 
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si^e,  and  till  tbrar  fields  with  a  plough  in  one  hand 
■nd  a  rifle  in  the  other.  Uoreover,  experience  had 
shown  that  elements  oT  disunion  existed  even  among 
tberoselvea.  So  long  as  they  were  established  in  any 
nf  the  settled  slates  they  could  not  exclude  nnbelier- 
era  rrom  anaong  them.  There  must  always  be  Gentile 
atrmngers  who  would  intrude  among  the  Saints  for  lu- 
cre's sake,  and  form  a  nucleus  around  which  disappoint- 
ed or  traitorous  members  might  rally  and  create  inter- 
nal oooflict.  This  could  only  be  avoided  by  the  trans- 
plantation of  the  Mormon  commonwealth  beyond  liie 
reach  of  foreign  contact.  Actuated  by  these  reasons, 
the  leaders  who  met  to  deliberate  on  the  steps  demand- 
ed by  tbe  crisis  came  lo  a  deduon  which,  adTcnturoua 
as  K  then  seemed,  has  uncc  proved  no  less  wise  than 
bold.  They  resolved  to  migrate  in  a  body  far  beyond 
the  txrandaries  of  the  United  States,  and  to  interpose  . 
a  tbouMuid  miles  of  wilderness  between  themselves  snd  . 
tbe  civilized  world.  In  the  fastnesses  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Alps  of  North  America,  they  detemiin- 
rd  to  seek  that  freedom,  dvU  and  religioos,  which  was 
denied  them  by  their  countrj-men.  In  a  hymn  com- 
(MMed  for  the  oceaalon,  th^  expreas  this  Pbooean  reso- 


■'We'llhL 

For  lone  It  h: 


loffalloi 
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Dencefonb  h. „ 

Oh,  Ih'il's  th'e  UaA  for  me  ! 
Ob,  tbst's  the  land  for  m*  V—lHunmt.  US.) 
Their  decision  was  announced  to  tbe  Saints  through- 
out tbe  irorid  by  a  Oeuetal  Epistle,  which  bears  dace 


and  in  a  Uttlc  while  seCtlem  poured  in  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  America ,  and  perhaps  a  greater  amount  of 
physical  comfort  was  enjoyed  here  than  in  anv  part  of 
the  worlil.  As  early  as  March,  1849,  a  convention  was 
held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  a  stale  orgonited  under  Uie 
name  of  fl««W,  a  word  understood  bv  the  Mormons  to 
signify  "the  land  ofthehoney-bpe-{Eiher,  Boot  o/J/of^ 
mon,  eh.  i,  §  3,  p.  fil8),  A  Legislature  was  elected,  and  a 
Constitution  framed  and  sent  to  Washingtou.  Congress, 
however,  refused  lo  recogniie  the  new  state,  and  in  Sep- 
tember organized  the  couillry  occupied  bv  tbe  Hormona 
into  the  Territory  of  Utah,  of  which  Brigham  Young 
was  appointed  goTcmor  by  president  Fillmore.  District 
judges  were  also  appointed  by  the  federal  government, 
but  these  were  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion  and 
mistrust  by  tbe  Swnls,who  finally  drove  them  out  of 
the  country  in  ISfil,  and  openly  defied  and  subverted 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  In  1862  tbe  "celesriol 
law  of  marriage,"  anthoriiing  polygamy,  was  promul- 
gated and  at  once  acted  upon,  notwithstanding  chat  in 
1S4S  the  heads  of  this  self-same  religious  body  had 
deemed  it  prudent  lo  put  forth  a  formal  denial  of  anv 
such  phase  of  faith  or  practice  in  the  following  wurils: 
"Inasmuch  as  this  Church  of  Christ  has  been  reproached 
with  the  crimes  of  fornication  and  polygamy,  we  declare 
that  we  believe  that  one  man  should  have  but  one  wife, 
and  one  woman  hut  one  husband,  except  in  the  case  of 
death,  when  either  is  at  liberty  to  marry  again."  In 
18o3  the  comer^Ione  of  the  great  Temple,  tbe  plan  of 
I, with  all  its  details, was  "revealed"  to  prcwdent 


YnuDs,  «u  Ud,  to 
wre  felt  Ihe  M<n^ 
moRS  tbac  they  hul 
tinall)-  reached  ■  spot 
where  tbey  could  defy 
all  upfweiiiou,  aiid  en- 
joy uiimolcMed  their 
ino»t  extravagant  re- 

Ivaa.      The    United 


18M  a  United  Sutea 
eulunel  arrived  at  Salt 

Lake   City  to  be- 


Tlila 


Knina  or  ih 


countered   ao   much 
upposiuon  that  be  found  it  expedient,  after  winle 
in  Salt  Idke  City  without  receivinit  the  gaver 
Bhip,  lu  formally  reaign  hia  poet,  and  he  recnavGal  i 
his  liallalion  of  troops  to  California.    No  wonder 
Young  declared  hi  ■  sermon  to  his  people,  "  I  am 
will  be  goventar,  and  no  power  can  binder  it  until  the 
Lord  Almighty  aays, '  Brigbam,  you  need  not  be  govern- 
or any  lunger.' "     During  the  next  tliree  yean  the  cdI- 
lisiona  betweeo  the  United  Stales  ofGceis  and  the  Saints 
became  more  and  mure  frequent,  and  in  the  spring 
1S56  the  whole  of  the  former  were  forced  to  tice  from 
the  territofy.     A  new  appointment  nan  finally 
1857  by  the  Washington  govemnient,  and  the  appointee, 
accompanied  by  8W0  picked  United  Slates  troopa,  son 
to  enforce  order  and  anbmisuon  to  the  United  Stalea 
lawn.     The  Momons  were  greatly  exasperated  against 
the  federal  goremmcnl  by  this  action,  but  were  linally 
overawed ;  and  after  a  proclamation  granting  pardmi  to 
all  Mormons  guilly  of  treachery,  etc.  the  Saints  sub- 
mitted, and  permanent  peace  was  established.     In  IHTl 

United  States  latra  againal  bigamy,  in  order  to  force  the 
Sloimona  to  abaadcn  the  instiiutlon  or  polygamy.  More 
recently  president  Young  himself  baa  been  indicted,  and 
mainly  for  the  self-aame  purpose,  tlwugh  avoweilly  on 
a  charge  of  conapiracy  and  murder,  and  baa  escaped  trial 
only  because  of  Bume  informality  ur  uncertainty  respect 


>o  Temple.— [Prom  Sten house.] 


The  propcaii 
made,        ' 

liun  that  the  Uni 


of  cbUdiGi 


iraerted,  has  beeo  aemi-officiallT 

'  abandon  polygamy,  on  condi- 
Lted  States  a  '  '       ' 


^tofore  bom  of  ptdygimoos 
marriage*.  Iliia  dua  not  seem,  however,  in  hanaotiT 
with  their  printed  declantiona  in  very  recent  riDca. 
The  Mormons  in  Ibeae  assert  their  rcMlve  to  redtt  U 
the  death  ail  attempts  tu  put  down  polvgamv,  and  tbcir 
Arm  belief  that  (>od  will  work  miracles  for  ihem,  as  icr 
his  ancient  saints,  the  Jews.  (See  MUlaiinal  Star,  rd. 
xxiii,  paiRM,  cap.  p.  328.  Comp.  Rae,  Wr^mrd  ij 
RaU,  p.  116.)  Mr.  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse,  rbitneiiy  ■  Mor- 
mon elder  and  miauonary,  aod  editor  of  a  MotaMo 
paper,  has  issued  a  bislur;  of  I 
revrfstions  of  the  internal  workings  of  1 
are  made  impresuve  by  the  calmness  and  : 
of  his  Isngusge,  and  the  official  and  iudiaputable  eri- 
dence  which  he  has  with  asuduity  gathered  lo  aa- 
tain  bis  rei'elaliDna.  He  insists  upon  it  that  the  Hcn- 
muns  are  not  really  in  favor  of  polygamv,  and  will 
gladly  give  it  up  if  they  can  be  made  to  ace  thai 
it  la  not  an  easential  religious  ordinance^  By  otbo^ 
however,  equally  well  informed,  it  is  miiKfed  that 
Brigham  Voung  is  preparing  for  another  exodm  of 
the  entire  commuaity  to  regions  vet  more  reoMc 
from  the  incoraiui  ti 
civilisation,  which  has 
■0  completely  changed 
the  character  of  Salt 
Lake  City  in  the  ha 
e  years.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in 
e  PadSc  Eol- 

Bo  that  it  11 
no  longer  cut  off  tnm 
iviliution.  Gentiba 
take  up  I  heir  re^dent* 
in  Salt  Lake  City  frei- 
Iv,  and  have  not  ibt 
fear  of  their  lives 
which  waa  tanner^, 
justly  or  unjiatty,  •• 

are  preaching  ihe  Go- 
pel  of  Jesoa  Chiat  ia 

pie,  and   (here    is  M 
dread  ofany  power  afele 
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end  ProteflUnt  Christian  churchefi  have  been  organized 
there  (li^'2),  and  a  recent  rouvement  among  the  Mor- 
iDona  themselves,  begun  in  1869,  and  denominated  as  a 
body  the  "  Church  of  Zion,"  and  recently  re-christened 
*'The  Liberal  Institute,**  repudiates  the  authority  of 
Brigham  Young  and  the  hierarchy ;  and  though,  like 
all  reactions  from  priestly  authority,  its  tendency  is  un- 
mistakably towards  flagrant  infidelity,  for  it  advocates 
fineedom  of  thought  and  action,  it  is  nevertheless  a  sign 
of  the  weakening  of  the  entire  system.  See  Kae,  Wett- 
vard  hjf  RaiL,  p.  157  sq. ;  Ollivant,  A  Breeze  from  the 
Great  Salt  Laiff  p.  82-90;  Stenhouse,  ch.  Iv  sq. 

II.  Sacred  Writings  of  the  Mormon*, — (1.)  Their  most 
important  publication  is  of  course  the  Book  of  Mormon^ 
a  work  which,  as  it  professes  to  be  a  new  and  more  re- 
cent revelation  than  the  Bible,  is  placed  above  the  lat- 
ter in  import  and  value.  Indeed,  it  really  constitutes 
the  Mormon  Bible.  In  its  published  form  it  is  a  duo- 
decimo volume  of  563  pages  of  small  print.  (The 
edition  here  referred  to  came  to  us  from  Mr.  Young 
himself,  and  was  printed  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  1871.) 
It  is  divided,  in  imitation  of  the  Old  Testament,  into 
fiAeen  books,  of  unequal  length,  bearing  the  names  of 
their  supposed  authors — Nephi  (comp.  2  Mace,  i,  86), 
Jacob,  Enos,  and  the  like— and  professing  to  have  been 
written  (see  p.  619)  at  different  periods,  each  book  being 
divided  into  chapters  and  numbered  paragraphs.  We 
insert  a  list  of  contents  for  fuller  information : 
FiBST  Book  of  Nkpoi. 


Language  of  the  Becord. 
Nephrs  Abridgmcuu 
Lenrs  Dream. 
Lebl  departs  into  the  wll- 

demeos. 
Nephl  slayeth  Lnban. 
Sanah  complains  of  LehPs 

Vision. 
Contents  of  the  brass  plates. 
Ishmael  goes  with  Nepbl. 
Nephi*e  brethren  rebel,  and 

bind  him. 
Lehi*8  dream  of  the  tree, 

rod,  etc. 
Me«siab  and  John  prophe- 
sied of. 
Olive  Branches  broken  ofll 
Nephi's  Vision  of  Mary. 
Do.  iheCraciflxlonofChrifL 
Do.    darkness  and    earth- 

qnakc. 
Great  abominable  chnrch. 
Discovery  of  the  promised 

land. 
Bible  spoken  ot 
Book  of  Mormon  and  Holy 

Ohoctt  promised. 
Other  books  come  forth. 
Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon 


one. 


Promises  to  the  Gentiles. 

Two  Churches. 

The  work  of  the  Father  to 
commence. 

A  man  in  white  robes 
(John). 

Nephites  come  to  knowl- 
edge. 

Rod  of  Iron. 

The  sons  of  Lehl  take  wives. 

Director  found  (ball). 

Nephl  broke  his  bow. 

Directors  work  by  fkith. 

I^hroael  died. 

Lehi  and  Nephi  threatened. 

Nephi  commanded  to  boild 
a  ship. 

Nephl  about  to  he  wor- 
shipped by  tils  breth- 
ren. 

Ship  finished  and  entered. 

Dancing  in  the  ship. 

Nephl  bound;  ship  driven 
back. 

Arrived  on  the  promLsed 
laud. 

Plates  of  ore  made. 

Zenos,  Nenm.  and  Zenock. 

Isaiah's  Writings. 

Holy  One  of  Israel. 


Srxx>MD  Book  op  Nkpui. 


Lehi  to  his  sons. 
Opposition  in  all  things. 
Adam  fell  that  men  mlghtbe. 
Joseph  saw  our  day. 
A  choice  seer. 
Writings  grow  tojrether. 
Prophet   promised   to  the 

Lamaniies. 
Joseph's  prophecy  on  brass 

plates. 
Lehi  bnried. 
Nephi*8  life  sooght 
Nephi  separated  from  Laman. 
Temple  tmilt. 
Skin  of  blackness. 
Priests,  etc,  consecrated. 
Make  other  pUites. 
Isaiah*s  words  (by  Jacob). 
Angels  to  a  devIL 
Spirits  and  bodies  reunited. 
Baptism. 

No  kings  nnon  this  land. 
Isaiah  propnesieth. 
Rod  of  the  stem  of  Jesse. 
Seed  of  Joseph  perish  not 
Law  of  Mosas  kept. 


Christ  shall  show  himself. 
Signs  of  Christ,  birth  and 

death. 
Whisper  trom  the  dtist,  book 

sealed  up. 
Priestcraft  forbidden. 
Sealed  book  to  be  brought 

forth. 
Three  witnesses  behold  the 

book. 
The  words  [read  this,!  pray 

thee]. 
Seal  up  the  book  again. 
Their  priests  shall  contend. 
Teach  with  their  learning 

and  deny  the  Holy  QhosC 
Rob  the  poor. 
A  Bible,  a  Bible. 
Men  Judged  of  the  Books. 
White  and  a  delightsome 

iieople. 
Work  commenced  among  all 

people. 
Lamb  of  God  baptised. 
Baptism  by  water  and  Holy 

Uhost. 


More  than  one  wife  forbid- 
den. 

Trees,  waves,  and  moun- 
tains obey  us. 

Jews  looked  beyond  the 
mark. 

Tame  olive>tree. 

Nei  hermost  part  of  the  vine- 
yard. 

Fruit  laid  up  against  the 
season. 


Another  branch. 
Wild  fhiit  had  overcome. 
Lord  of  the  vineyard  wept. 
Branches     ovea'ome     the 

roots. 
Wild  branches  plucked  off. 
Sherem  the  Antlchrii<L 
A  t>igu,  Sherem  smitten. 
Enos  takes  the  plates  lh>m 

his  father. 


Enos,   thy 
given. 


Tui  Book  or  Eaos. 


Book  or  Jaooii. 


sins    are    for^    Records  threatened  by  La- 

mauites. 
Laroanites  eat  raw  meat. 

ToK  Book  op  Jahom. 

Nephites  waxed  strong.        I  Fortify  cities. 
Lamanites  drink  blooa.        |  Plates  delivered  to  OmnL 

Tub  Book  or  Omni. 


Plates  given  to  Amaron. 
Plates  given  to  Cheinish. 
Moolah  warned  to  fiee. 
Zorahemla  discovered. 
Eugraviugs  ou  a  stone. 

Tub  Wobps  op  Mobmon. 

False  Christa  and  Prophets. 

Book  op  Mosiail 


Coriantumr  discovered. 
His  parents  came  from  the 

Tower. 
Plates  delivered  to  King 

Benjamin. 


Mosiah  made  king,  and  re- 
ceived. 

The  plates  of  brass,  sword, 
and  director. 

King  Benjamin  teacheth  the 
people. 

Their  tent- doors  towards 
the  temple. 

Coming  of  Christ  foretold. 

Rkoobd  op  Zknipp. 


Beggars  not  denied. 
Sons  and  daughters. 
Mosiah  began  to  reign. 
Ammon,  etc,  bound  and  Im- 
prisoned. 
Lirohi's  proclamation. 
Twenty-fonr  plates  of  gold. 
Seer  and  Transktor. 


A  battle  fought. 

King  Laman  died. 

Noah  made  king. 

Abinadi  the  prophet. 

Resurrection. 

Alma  believed  AbinadL 

Abinadi  cast  Into  prison  and 
scourged  with  fagots. 

Waters  of  Mormon. 

llie  daughters  of  the  La- 
manites stolen  by  King 
Noah*s  priests. 

Rectirds  on  plates  of  ore. 

Last  tribute  of  wine. 

Lamanites'  deep  sleep. 


King  Llmhl  baptized. 
Priest  and  teachers  labor. 
Alma  saw  an  angel. 
Alina  fell  (dnmb). 
King  Mosiah*s  sons  preach 

to  the  Lamanites. 
Translation  of  Records. 
Plates  delivered  by  Limhl. 
Translated  by  two  stones. 
People  back  to  the  Tower. 
Records  given  to  Alma. 
Judges  appointed. 
King  Mosiah  died. 
Alma  died. 
Kings  of  Nephl  ended. 


Tub  Book  op  Aijca. 


Nephi  anointed  a  king. 

Nephi  died. 

Kephitat  and  Lamanites. 


A  righteons  branch   from 

Joseph. 
Lamanltessball  sconrgeyon. 


Nehor  slew  Gideon. 

Amiici  made  king. 

Amlid  slaiu  in  battle. 

Amlicites  painted  red. 

Alma  baptized  In  Sidon. 

Alma's  preaching. 

Alma  ordained  elders. 

Commanded  to  meet  often. 

Alma  saw  an  angel. 

Amulek  saw  an  angel. 

Lawyers  questioning  Amu- 
lek. 

Coins  named. 

Zeezrom  the  lawyer. 

Zeezrom  trembles. 

Elect  itm  spoken  of. 

Melchlzedek's  priesthood. 

Alma  and  Amulek  stoned. 

Records  burned. 

Prison  rent. 

Zeezrom  healed  and  bap- 
tized. 

Nehor's  desolation. 

Lamanites  converted. 

Flocks  f^cattered  at  ScLbns. 

Ammon  smote  off  arms. 

Ammon  and  Kine  I^moul. 

Kinj^  Lamoni  fell. 

Ammon  and  the  Queen. 

King  and  Queen  prostrate. 

Aaron,  etc..  delivered. 

Jerusalem  imilt. 

Preaching  in  Jerusalem. 

Lamoni's  father  convert- 
ed. 

Land  Desolation  and  Bonn- 
tiAil. 

Anti-Nephl-Lehies. 

General  conncll. 

Swords  burled. 

1000  maiisacred. 

Lamauires  iierlsh  by  fire. 

Slavery  furbidden. 


Anti-Nephl-Lehies  removed 
to  Jershon,  called  Am- 
monites. 

Tremendous  battle. 

Antichrist,  Korlhor. 

Korihor  stnick  dumb. 

The  devil  in  the  form  of  an 
aneeL 

Korinor  trodden  down. 

AIma*s  mission  to  Zoram- 
ites. 

Rameumptom  (holy  stand). 

Alma  on  hill  Onidab. 

Alma  on  faith. 

Prophecy  of  Zenos. 

Prophecv  of  Zenock. 

Amulek's  knowledge  of 
Christ. 

Charity  recommended. 

Same  spirit  possess  yonr 
body. 

Believers  cast  out 

Alma  to  Helaman. 

Plates  given  to  Helaman. 

S4  plates  and  directors. 

Gazelem,  a  stone  (cecret). 

J«iahona,  or  compass. 

Alma  to  Shiblon. 

Alma  to  Corianton. 

Unpardonable  sin. 

Resurrection. 

Restoration. 

Justice  in  pnnlshfijent. 

If  Adam  took  the  tree  of 
life. 

Mercy  rob  Justice. 

Moroni's  stratagem. 

Slaughter  of  Lamanites 

MorouPs  speech  to  Zera- 
hemnah. 

Prophecy  of  a  soldier. 

Lamanites'  covenant  of 
l>eace. 
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AInia*8  prophecy  400  yean 

after  ChriBt. 
Dwindle  in  aiibelief. 
Alma's  strauge  departure. 
Amalickiah  leadeth   away 

the  people,  dettruyeth  the 

church. 
Standanl  of  MorooL 
Jueepira  coat  rent. 
JacoD't}  prophecy  of  Joseph's 

seed. 
Fevers  in  the  land,  plants 

and  roots  for  diseases. 
Amalickiah's  plot. 
The  kills  stabbed. 
Amalickiah     marries     the 

Qneen,  and  is  acknowl- 

eUsed  king. 
Foruflcaiions  by  MoronL 
Ditches    filled   with    dead 

l>odies. 
Amalickiah's  oath. 
Pahoran  appointed  Jadge. 
Army  afj^aiust  kiug-nieu. 
Amalickiah  slain. 
Aromoron  made  king. 
Bountifhl  fortified. 
Disransions. 
^(100  young  men. 
Moroni's  epistle  toAmmoroo. 


Ammoron's  answer. 

Lamanites  made  dmnk. 

Moroni's  stratagem. 

Uelaman's  epletle  to  Mo- 
ronL 

Helaman*s  stratagem. 

Mothers  taught  faith. 

Lamanites  surrendered. 

City  of  Antiparah  taken. 

City  of  Cumeui  taken. 

200  of  the  2000  fainted. 

Prisoners  rebel,  slain. 

Manti  taken  by  stratagem. 

Moroni  to  the  governor. 

Governor's  answer. 

King  Pachus  slain. 

Cords  and  ladders  prepared. 

Nephihah  taken. 

Teancnm's  stratagem;  slain. 

Peace  established 

Moronihah  madecommaud- 
er. 

Helaman  dies. 

Sacred  things ;  Shlblon. 

Mortmi  die£ 

6400  emigrated  north. 

Ships  built  by  Hagoth. 

Sacred  things  committed  to 
Helaman ;  Shiblon  died. 


Book  or  Moaiiov. 


Tub  Book  or  HauLMAir. 


Pahoran  died. 
Pahoran  appointed  Jndge. 
Kitfhkumeu  slew  Pahoran. 
Pacumeui  appointed  Judge. 
Zarahemla  taken. 
Pacumeui  killed. 
Coriantumr  slain. 
Lamanites  surrendered. 
Helaman  appointed  Jndge. 
Secret  signs  discovered,  and 

Klshkumen  stabbed. 
Gadiantou  fied. 
Emigration  northward. 
Cement  houses. 
Many  books  and  records. 
Helaman  died. 
Nephl  made  Judge. 
Nephites  become  wicked. 
Nephi  gave  the  Judgment^ 

seat  to  Cezoram. 
Nephi  and  Lehl  preached  to 

the  Lamanites. 
8000  baptized. 


Alma  and  Nephi  surround- 
ed with  fire. 

Angels  administer. 

Cexoram  and  son  murdered. 

Gadianton's  robbers. 

Qadiantou's  robbers  de- 
stroved. 

Nephl^s  prophecy. 

Gadianton's  roDbers  are 
Judges. 

Chieijndg^  slain. 

Sean  mm  aetected. 

Keys  of  the  kingdom. 

Nephi  taken  away  by  the 
spirit 

Famine  In  the  land. 

Gadian  ton's  band  destroyed. 

Famine  removed. 

Samuel's  prophecy. 

Tools  lost. 

Two  days  and  a  night,  light. 

Sign  of  the  crucifixion. 

Samuel  stoned,  etc 

Angels  appeared. 


Book  or  Nkful 


Lachonens  chief  Jndge. 

Nephi  receive  the  Records. 

Nephi's  strange  departure. 

No  darkness  at  night. 

Lamanites  became  white. 

Giddianhi  to  Lachonens. 

Gidgiddoni  chief  Judge. 

Giddianhi  slain. 

Zemuarihah  hanged. 

Robbers  surrendered. 

Mormon  abridges  the  Rec- 
ords. 

Church  began  to  be  broken 
up. 

Gk>vemment  of  the  land  de- 
stroyed. 

Chief  Judge  murdered. 

Divided  into  tribes. 

Nephi  raised  the  dead. 

Sign  of  the  crucifixion. 

Cities  destroyed,  earth- 
quakes, darkness,  etc. 

Law  of  Moses  fulfilled. 

Christ  appeared  to  Ne> 
phites. 

Print  of  the  nails. 

Nephi  and  others  called. 

Baptism  commanded. 

Doctrine  of  ChrioU 

Christ  the  end  of  the  Inw. 

Other  sheep  spoken  of. 

Blessed  are  the  Gentiles. 

Gentile  wickedness  on  the 
land  of  Joseph. 

Isaiah's  words  ftilfllled. 

Je^ns  healed  the  sick. 

Christ  blessed  children. 

Little  ones  encircled  with 
fire. 

Christ  administered  the  sac- 
rament. 

Christ  taught  his  disciplee. 

N  times  of  the  Twelve. 


The  Twelve  taught  the  mul- 
titude. 

Baptism, Holy  Ghost, andflre. 

Disciples  made  white. 

Jesus  came,  second  time. 

Faith  great. 

Christ  breaks  bread  again. 

Miracle,  bread  and  wine. 

Gentiles  destroyed  (Isaiah). 

Zion  established. 

From  Gentiles,  to  your  seed. 

Sign,  Father's  work  com- 
menced. 

He  shall  be  marred. 

Gentiles  destroyed  (Isaiah). 

New  Jerusalem  built. 

Work  commenced  among  all 
the  tribes. 

Isaiah's  words. 

Saints  did  arise. 

Malachi's  prophecy. 

Faith  tried  by  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

Children's  tongues  loosed. 

The  dead  raised. 

BajptTsm  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Allthings  common. 

Christ  appeared  third  time. 

Moses's  Church. 

Three  Nephites  tarry. 

The  Twelve  caught  up. 

Change  upon  their  bodies. 

Disciples  raise  the  dead. 

Zarahemla  rebuilt. 

Other  disciples  ordained  in 
their  stead. 

Netihi  died ;  Amos  kept  the 
Records  in  his  stead. 

Amos  died,  and  his  son 
Amos  kept  the  Records. 

Prisons  rent  by  the  three. 

Secret  combinations. 

Amarou  hid  Records. 


Three  disciples  taken  away. 

Mormon  forbidden  to 
preach. 

Mormon  appointed  leader. 

Samuel's  prophecy  fulfilled. 

Mormon  makes  a  Record. 

Lands  divided. 

The  Twelve  shall  Judge. 

Desolation  takeiL 

Women  and  children  sacri- 
ficed. 

Mormon  took  the  Records 
hid  in  Shim. 


Mormon    repented   of  kis 

oath  and  uxik  eomaaDd. 
Coming  forth  of  Becorda. 
Records  hid  in  diroorah. 
830,000  Nephites  ftlain. 
Shall  not  get  gaia  by  the 

plates. 
Theire    things    siiall   oone 

forth  oat  of  the  earth. 
The  state  of  the  world. 
Miracles  cease:,  onbelkC 
Diedples   ffo   into   aH  the 

world  and  preadu 
Language  of  the  Bocdc 


Book  or  Btokb. 


Twenty-four  plates  fonnd. 
Jared  cried  unto  the  Lord. 
Jared  went  down  to  the  val- 
ley of  Nimrod. 
Dcseret.  honey-bee. 
Barges  built. 

Decree  of  God,  choice  land. 
Free  from  bondage. 
Four  years  in  tents  at  Mo- 

riaucumer. 
Lord  talked  three  hours. 
Barges  like  a  dish. 
Eight       vessels,      sixteen 

stoues. 
Lord  touched  the  stones. 
Finger  of  the  Lord  seen. 
Jared's    brother    saw    the 

Lord. 
Two  stones  elven. 
St^mes  sealed  up. 
Went  aboard  or  vessels. 
Furious  wind  blew. 
844  days'  passage. 
Orihah  anointed  king. 
King  Shule  taken  captive. 
Shule's  son  slew  Noah. 
Jared    carries    his    ikther 

away  captive. 
The    daughter    of    Jared 

danced. 
Jared  anointed  king  by  the 

hand  of  wickedness. 


Jared  roard««d,  and  AkMi 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

Names  of  animals. 

Poisonoas  serpents. 

Riplakish's  cmel  reifo. 

Morianton  anointed  KiDg. 

Poisonous  serpents  de- 
stroyed. 

Many  wicked  kings. 

Moroni  on  Faith. 

Miracles  by  Faith. 

Moroni  saw  Jesns;. 

New  Jerusalem  spolceB  oL 

Ether  cast  onL 

Records  finished  in  the  ov- 
ity  of  a  rock. 

Secret  combinations. 

War  in  all  the  land. 

King  Shared  mnrdered  by 
hts  High-priest ;  the  High- 
priest  was  mnrdered  by 
Lib. 

Lib  slain  by  Coriantumr. 

Dead  bodies  cover  the  land, 
and  none  to  bnry  them. 

2.000^000  of  men  slain. 

HiU  Ramah. 

Cries  rend  the  air. 

Slept  on  their  swords. 

Coriantumr  slew  Shiz. 

Do.  fell  to  the  earth. 

Records  hid  by  Ether. 


Book  or  Moaosi. 


Christ's  words  to  the  Twelve. 
Manner  of  Ordination. 
Order  of  Sacrament. 
Order  of  Baptism. 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 
Baptism  of  little  chUdren. 
Women  fed  on  their  hus- 
bands' flesh. 
Danghtersronidered  andeak 


SuflSerings   of  women  and 

children. 
Cannot  recommend  them  to 

God. 
Moroni  to  the  Lamanitea, 
490  years  since  the  Sign. 
Records  sealed  np  (MorooQ. 
Gifts  of  the  SpiriL 
God's  Word  shall  hiss  forth. 


With  the  history,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  synopas 
furnished  above,  are  mixed  up  long  exhortations,  visions, 
parables,  religious  meditations.  These  are  in  language 
imitating  that  of  the  English  Bible,  and  some  300  pas- 
sages, including  large  portions  of  Isaiah,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  some  verses  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  bear 
such  strong  resemblance  that  non-Mormon  critics  daim 
these  passages  to  be  directly  copied,  sometimes  with 
slight  variations  which  do  not  improve  the  sense  (see 
Stenhouse,  p.  538-543).  The  narrative,  as  a  whole,  b 
roost  tedious;  there  is  not  a  trace  of  elevated,  poetic,  or 
religious  feeling.  The  style  is  that  of  an  nneducated 
person,  glaring  grammatical  errors  appearing  on  nearly 
every  page,  besides  gross  absurdities  and  anachruoisma. 
Beyond  the  assertions  that  the  l)ook  is  the  work  of  in- 
spired writers  teaching  true  religion,  and  that  revelatiuis, 
miracles,  and  gifts  of  tongues  are  ever  with  the  faithful, 
few  of  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  Mormonism  can  be 
gleaned  from  iu  Materialistic  notions  of  the  Deit}*  are 
hinted  at  {Ethers  ch.  i,  §  8,  p.  521, 622),  and  infant  baptism 
is  forbidden  (^Moroni,  ch.  viii,  §  2,  p.  567),  but  with  these 
exceptions  it  is  Aree  from  heretical  statements  or  novel 
dogmas.  It  asserts  the  perpetuity  of  miracles  in  the 
Church,  and  on  this  account  the  Irvingites  were  induced 
to  send  a  deputation  in  the  early  stages  of  Mormonism 
to  express  their  ^rmpathy  with  Joseph  Smith.  It  is  alto 
most  explicit  in  its  condemnation  of  polygamy  and  fk^ee- 
masonr}'.  It  will  be  remembered  from  the  account  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Pratt  of  the  early  history  of  thb  strange 
work,  that  the  original  copy,  engraved  on  golden  plates, 
was  in  a  tongue  then  tmknown  to  the  world,  and  thM 
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br  the  aid  of  the  **  Urim  and  Thummim**  the  En^^lish 
▼enion  was  obtained.     According  to  the  Mormon  au- 
thority, the  book  was  placed  in  Smith's  hands  in  the 
reformed  Egyptian  Uuiguage,  and  we  are  also  told  that 
the  way  in  which  Smith  translated  was  as  follows :  He 
sat  behind  a  blanket  hung  across  the  room  to  keep  the 
sacred  records  from  profane  eyes,  and  read  oflj  by  the 
help  of  his  **  Urim  and  Thummim,**  to  Oliver  Cowdeiy, 
of  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  before,  who 
wrote  down  what  the  invisible  *' Prophet**  gave  as  a 
translation.  Smith  himself  being,  as  he  confesses,  bnt 
a  **  poor  writer."  A  farmer  by  the  name  of  Martin  Har- 
ris supplied  Smith  with  the  necessary  funds  to  get  the 
work  printed.   But  before  he  so  supplied  Smith  he  went 
to  New  York  to  consult  the  late  Prof.  Anthon  regarding 
the  correctness  of  the  Prophet's  translation,  and  took 
with  him  a  copy  <^  the  characters  on  one  of  the  plates. 
The  Mormons  assert  that  the  professor  declared  the 
characters  to  be  Egyptian,  Chaldaic,  Assyrian,  and  Ar^ 
abic,  and  asked  to  see  the  original  {Pearl  of  Great  Price, 
p.  45).     But,  according  to  Gentile  authority.  Prof.  An- 
thon pronounced  the  extract  furnished  him  to  consist 
"of  all  kinds  of  crooked  characters,  disposed  in  col- 
umns, and  evidently  prepared  by  some  person  who  had 
before  him  at  the  time  a  book  containing  various  alpha- 
bets.   Greek  and  Hebrew  letters,  crosses  and  flourishes, 
Koman  letters,  inverted  or  placed  sideways,  were  ar- 
ranged and  placed  in  perpendicular  columns,  and  the 
whole  ended  in  a  rude  delineation  of  a  circle  divided 
into  various  compartments  decked  with  various  strange 
marks,  and  evidently  copied  after  the  Mexican  calendar 
given  by  Humboldt,  but  copied  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
betray  the  source  whence  it  was  derived,"  and  warned 
Harris  against  being  the  victim  of  roguery  {Letter  in 
Mackey,  p.  82-34).    A  fac-simile,  alleged  to  be  identical 
with  that  shown  to  Prof.  Anthon,  is  published  in  the 
MUlmnUd  Star  (xv,  540),  and  b  here  reproduced.  It  will 
l>e  noticed  by  the  philological  student  that  these  charac- 
ters have  no  resemblance  to  any  existing  ones,  and  are 
like  nothing  else  but  the  scratches  made  by  children  for 
amusement  when  they  begin  to  learn  writing.    Harris, 
however,  lost  not  his  faith  by  Prof.  Anthon's  persua- 
sions, and,  returning  to  Smith,  continued  to  assist  the 
preparation  of  the  English  version  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
Mon  until  about  116  pages  had  been  completed.    The 
MS.  of  these  Harris  one  day  took  to  his  house  to  show 
to  his  wife,  probably  to  satisfy  her  that  the  money 
which  he   was  furnishing  for  Smith's  support,  and 
which  he  was  expecting  to  supply  for  its  publication, 
WIS  well-spent.     Herself  a  non-believer,  she  connived 
with  others  for  the  secret  removal  of  the  MS.     On 
this  the  "Prophet"  produced  a  "revelation"  oniering 
him  not  to  retranslate  the  portion  lost  in  the  English 
version,  lest  the  wicked,  finding  the  two  translations 
to  differ,  should  scoff  at  God's  work  {Dodr,  and  Cov, 
xxxvi,  p.  178  sq.).     Shortly  afk^er  Harris  was  moreover 
supeneded  in  his  position  as  scribe  by  Oliver  Cowdery, 
but  he  remained  faithful  to  Smith ;  and  when  the  work 
was  ready  for  publication  he  furnished,  as  we  have 
stated,  all  needed  pecuniary  aid,  having  even,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  revelation  {Dodr,  and  Cov,  xliv,  8,  p.  194-5), 
sold  hb  farm  to  procure  means  for  this  purpose.     In 
1880,  finally,  the  Book  of  Mormon  appeared,  accompa- 
nied, as  has  been  stated  above  by  Mr.  Pratt,  with  a  decla- 
ration from  eleven  persons  that  they  had  seen  the  orig- 
inal plates  from  which  this  version  had  been  prepared. 
This  statement  was  necessarv,  as  these  were  the  onlv 
penons  so  privil^ed.     No  other  human  being  has  ever 
•een  them.     Like  Macpherson's  Ossianic  MSS.,  they 
have  never  been  forthcoming,  however  loudly  demand- 
ed, and  of  late  years  all  knowledge  of  them  has  become 
traditionaL     The  Mormons  declare  that  no  one  else 
was  allowed  to  see  them ;  and  Joseph  himself  informs 
Us  that  after  he  had  "accomplished  by  them  what  was 
required  at  his  hand,"  . . .  *'  according  to  arrangemenU, 
the  meuenger  caUed  for  them,  and  he  [the  angel]  hat 
(hem  m  hit  charge  wUil  thit  day"  {Avtobhg,  ch.  xiv). 


Controversial  writers  against  Mormonism  are  unani- 
mous in  discarding  this  whole  story  of  angel  visits  and 
gold  plates  as  a  pure  invention,  and  brand  Joseph  Smith 
as  an  impostor.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
such  a  hush  judgment.  That  Smith  had  at  one  time 
in  Us  possession  metallic  plates  of  some  kind,  with  en- 
graved characters  upon  them,  there  appears  no  reason  to 
doubt,  if  human  testimony  be  accepted  as  evidence. 
Where  and  how  he  got  the  plates  which  he  exhibited  to 
a  number  of  persons,  and  whether  the  Book  of  Mormon 
is  a  veritable  interpretation  of  the  characters  on  those 
plates,  are  very  different  questions.  Again,  whether  or 
not  the  narrative  presented  is  true  and  of  any  impor- 
tance to  the  world  as  a  subject  of  faith,  are  still  different 
questions.  Certain  it  is  that  Mormon  apologists  have 
thus  far  failed  to  account  on  reasonable  principles  for  the 
dose -resemblance  of  portions  of  their  inspired  writings 
which  they  claim  to  be  taken  from  speeches,  exhorta- 
tions, and  sermons  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  ancient 
American  prophets  and  apostles,  who  of  course  never 
saw,  or  could  sec,  the  English  Bible  as  it  now  exists 
in  its  modem  translation,  and  for  the  still  more  strange 
appearance  in  their  writings  of  the  errors  of  transla- 
tion existing  in  the  English  version  made  1200  years 
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after  the  death  of  the  last  of  these  American  seen 
(comp.  Stenhouse,  p.  598-545).  Besides,  Gentile  po- 
lemics have  brought  forward  e\ndence  to  show  that, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  illiterate  and  ungram- 
matical  interpolations  bearing  on  religious  matters,  the 
so-called  Book  of  Mormon  was  really  borrowed  or  copied 
nearly  verbatim  from  a  MS.  romance  written  by  an  or- 
dained minister  named  Stflomon  Spaulding,  who  was  bom 
at  Ash  ford,  Conn.,  in  1761,  and  was  educated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  (class  of  1785),  and  who  died  in  1816  at 
Amity,  Pa.  It  is  unnecessan*  to  go  over  the  arguments 
pro  and  cotu  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  an/t-Mormons  general- 
ly think  them  conclusive,  while  the  *'  Saints**  consider  the 
whole  story  of  Spaulding*s  MS.  romance  a  scandalous 
fabrication.  There  is  unquestionable  evidence  that  the 
said  Spaulding  did  write  something  about  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  America;  that  his  MS.  was  intrusted  for 
publication  in  1812  to  a  bookseller  named  Paterson  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  and  that  Spaulding  dying  before  pub- 
lication, the  MS.  remained  in  Pittsburgh,  where  a  copy 
of  it  was  made  by  Sidney  Kigdon,  then  one  of  Pater- 
son's  compositors,  but  aft^wards  the  associate  of  Joseph 
Smith  in  the  promulgation  of  Mormon  doctrines;  and 
it  is  furthermore  asserted  by  one  of  Spaulding*s  brothers, 
from  his  recollection  of  portions  of  the  MS.,  that  it  was 
identical  with  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  that  the  latter 
was  indeed  the  bona-fide  work  of  his  deceased  brqther; 
this  statement  being  sustained  by  several  of  Mr.  Spaul- 
ding's  friends  from  their  remembrance  of  the  readings 
to  which  they  had  frequently  listened.  It  is  there- 
fore conjectured  by  aiiti-Mormonists  that  Rigdon  (into 
whose  hands  Spaulding  s  romance  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  for  some  time)  gave  it  to  his  new  associate  to 
further  his  purposes  when  he  joined  him  in  1829,  and 
that  the  latter — in  whose  soul  there  may  have  been 
some  rude  and  gross  religious  notions  and  feelings — 
devised  the  ungrammatical  interpolations.  This  theory 
acquires  some  probability  from  the  fact  that  these  re- 
ligious passages  do  not  refer  to  the  Old-World  faiths  and 
the  practices  of  an  ancient  ritual,  but  to  quite  modem 
questions,  such  as  interested  the  people  of  Western  New 
York  about ) 830.  Calvinism,  Uni versalism,  Methodism, 
Millenarianism,  Roman  Catholicism  are  discussed,  if 
not  in  name,  yet  in  reality.  But  those  who  accept 
such  statements  as  the  tme  solution  of  the  origin  of 
this  book  must  necessarily  conclude  that  Joseph  Smith 
was  "a  deliberate  falsifier  and  wilful  impostor."  The 
most  incbive  writer  on  this  subject—John  Hyde,  jun. 
{Mormonismj  its  Leader*  and  Disciples),  formerly  a 
Mormon  elder — unhesitatingly  announces  this  as  his 
own  conclasion.  Yet  there  is  no  good  gromid  for  such 
a  position  if  it  be  considered  that  the  Book  of  Mormon 
was  in  preparation  for  publication  when  Smith  first  met 
Kigdon,  and  that  he  was  already  noted  as  the  discover- 
er of  the  gold  plates.  We  cite  the  comments  on  this 
great  question  by  Mr.  Stenhouse,  who,  as  he  was  him- 
self once  a  believer,  is  most  likely  to  know  whereof  he 
speaks.     He  says : 

**To  conclade  that  there  was  'wtlfbl*  imposture  In  the 
origin  of  Mormonism  is,  lu  an  argumentiitlve  seuM,  to 
*  taike  arms  affnlnst  a  sea  of  troubles'  to  which  there  is  no 
limit.  There  Is,  however,  an  easy  solution  of  the  difllcuUy 
respectluff  the  origin  or  the  book— i.  e.,  to  admit  honest 
credulity  in  Joseph  Smith,  In  the  persons  who '  witnessed 
nnto  the  world'  of  that  which  they  saw,  and  in  all  that 
follows  In  the  history  of  the  Mormon  movement.  Pn>b- 
nbly,  ir  Mr.  Hyde  were  now  to  write  on  the  snbject.  while 
he  would  nndoubiedly  preserve  the  same  powerful  argn- 
roeiitu  ngfllDst  the  divinily  of  the  book,  he  would  conclude 
that  Joseph  Smith  was  after  all  only  an  extraordinary 
'spirit  medium,' and  had  been  subjected  to  all  the  va- 
garies and  caprices  of  that  peculinr  condition.  In  this 
solutitm  of  the  difflcnity  rexpectliiff  Joseph's  claims  there 
is  a  perfect  consisteucv,  and  it  harmonizes  completely 
with  the  testimony  hoih  of  the  orthod«>x  and  the  hetero- 
dox. It  admits  the  claim  of  honesty  In  J«N«ph  Smith  and 
in  his '  witnesses,'  nud  equal  houesiy  in  those  who  have 
rejected  their  testimony  and  denouncH  the  folly  of  their 
nseertions.  In  brief,  when  Joseph  Smith  said  that  he  had 
villous,  dreams,  and  revelatiims.  It  Is  Iwst  to  allow  that  be 
probably  had  all  that  experience:  but  when  he  clothed 
hia  communlcatlous  with  the  sanctity  of  absolute  and  di- 


vine truth,  the  acceptance  or  rejection  «>f  which  was  to  he 
*the  salvation  or  damnation  of  the  world,'  it  wa:»  viBOply 
the  operation  and  asi^enlou  of  that  yet  uucompreheoded 
mysterious  Influence  that  has  been  ezperieDced  by  both 
ffiMHl  and  bad  men  in  all  ages  and  in  aU  coontriea  witMa 
tne  hi^torlcal  ken  of  raau.    With  the  developmeois  wkkfa 
have  followed,  the  life  of  the  Mormon  Pruphet  is  easOr 
nnderst^KMl.    He  was  but  the  vehicle  of  'spirit  oommaul- 
ca(ion,*and  when  he  erred  it  was  not  intentiamal  imptmt 
ure  or  deliberate  /raudj  but  in  the  native  honesty  of  bis 
simple  nature  he  ticlleved  too  much.  ...  It  does  doc  ^een 
p)t>8ib!e  that  he  could  have  borae  up  thnmgh  bis  wbuke 
life  of  per»ecullon,  and  have  lived  and  died  maioiaininf 
the  truth  of  his  story,  If  the  bo«ik  had  been  a  flrand. . . . 
That  stime  of  those  ancient  inhabitants  may  have  made 
and  engraved  plates,  aud  that  they  did  so  fur  a  purpose- 
whatever  that  might  be— Is  very  pod^ible.    T^e  relies  oC 
scul|>tnre  and  paiutiug  suggest  also  the  prubabllliy  of  en- 
graving.   Other  pers4»ns  besides  Joseph  SmiUi  have  dis- 
covered lu  the  ground  rlmiiar  plates,  bearing  evidence  c^ 
a  great  antiquity,  and  as  time  rolls  on  there  may  yec  be 
many  similar  discoveries.  There  need  be  no  difllcaUy.tiiea, 
In  acceplhig  Joseph's  story  of  fludlnz  the  plates ;  it  is  what 
is  claimcil  itt  be  the  contents  of  the  plates  that  Is  lucredible. 
If  no  living  person  fiibricated  for  J<i»eph  Smith  the  Btakt^ 
Mormon^  aud  If  Joseph  did  not  use  the  maunaaripl  of  Siilo- 
mou  Spanldlug,  the  Mormon  may  very  properly  ask, '  WIki, 
then,  was  the  author  of  the  book  V     To  this  query  the 
Bwtk  of  Abraham  Is  the  answer.    (See  below,  S.)    In  the 
preceding  chapter,  the  Prophet's  *  translation*  of  the  papy- 
ms  found  with  the  Egyptian  mummies  is  evidently  •■- 
true :  yet  Joseph  Smltu  sat  with  his  amauuensia,  and,  by 
*  the  gift  of  God,'  believed  ho  was  giving  a  tmthfhl  trans- 
lailou.   The  scientist  says  that  the  whole  st«»ry  ts  nuirae; 
that  the  Prophet's  version  of  the  hieroglyphics  is  a  perfect 
romance;  that  the  hieroglyphics  had  no  more  allus^iuo  to 
the  Abraham  of  Mosaic  history  than  they  had  u*  do  with 
Abraham  the  martyred  presideut  of  the  United  Sutesu 
When  Joseph  Smith  irauslated  the  Book  qf  Monmcn  br 
the  means  of  bis  Urim  and  Thnmmiro,  the  'refonned 
^iryptian*  was  evidently  not  transformed  bef«)f«  his  eye* 
Into  the  translated  text,  or  *the  gift  and  power  of  Qkid' 
u«ed  peculiarly  bad  English.    He  gazed  upon  that  Urfm 
and  "Thummim  until  his  mind  became  psyoiolitffixed,  and 
the  impressions  that  he  received  he  dictated  to  his  scribe. 
With  such  a  conclusion,  the  anachronisms  of  the  bookL 
the  qnotatl<ms  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
the  language  of  modern  preachers  aud  writers  are  ac- 
conuted  ftir.    That  there  is  such  a  mental  condition  ia 
human  life  as  clairvoyance,  in  which  persons  are  strange- 
ly operated  upon,  ana  can  mentally  perceive  what  to  tae 
natural  eve  Is  unseen,  is  a  l>elief  as  old  as  tlie  hIstxMy  of 
man ;  ana  that,  when  the  mind  Is  pyschologlzed  by  a  eon- 
ditlon  of  Its  own,  or  by  the  operation  of  external  infla- 
ences,  slnsalar  Impressions  or  revelations  are  bad.  Pen 
people  to^ay  dispute.    That  Joseph  Smith  was  in  time 
experiences  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  ever 
lived,  those  outside  of  Mormonism  altogether,  who  knew 
him  Intimately,  tei«tlfy.    He  believed  that  his  gifts  were 
divine,  and  his  impressions  were  revelations  fVi>ra  the  Al- 
mighty Creator.    To  Insist  that  there  were  deliberate  im- 
posture and  deliberate  falsehood  at  the  origin  of  Morrooo- 
ism  Is  to  challenge  the  veracity  and  honesty  of  tho  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  persona  who  accept  that  faith 
and  who  testify  that  they  kttow  of  its  trath.    It  Is  more 
rational  and  consistent  to  admit  that  what  such  a  body 
of  people  allege  that  they  have  experienced  is  probably 
true  in  statement,  than  to  deny  It  and  brand  it  as  impost- 
ure; but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  interpretaii4»n  whidi 
any  of  them  nnt  upon  their  experience  Is  itself  tne. 
They  may  be  mlly  persuaded  that  they  have  had  viskaMb 
dreams,  the  minlsioring  of  angels,  and  have  heard  th« 
'  voice  of  Qod,'  all  wltuessins  to  the  troth  of  the  diviaUr 
of  Mormonism,  for  all  this  has  been  asserted  aeain  aaa 
again  by  very  many  others  besides  Joneph  Smitn— omh, 
and  women  too,  who  have  claimed  to  have  received  di» 
vine  missions.    Outside  of  all  religious  entbuslawn,  alH^ 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  men  aud  WMnen— aohW,  v^ 
liable,  and  trathful  In  every  relation  and  bnsiness  of  tlll»-- 
with  as  unchangeable  convictions  as  ever  the  Mormon 
had  that  they  have  personally  experienced  all  these  ex- 
traordinary phenomena.    The  trouble  with  the  M<irmaat 
and  with  all  this  class  of  bellevere  is,  not  in  what  they 
have  experienced,  but  the  arer>luterpretatlon  that  tb^ 
may  have  put  u|K>n  It.  . .  .  There  have  been  mnltitadsa 
of  persons  In  the  world  who  have  believed  and 
that  to  them,  and  to  them  only.  God  gave  visions,  < 
angel-vlslts,  the  power  of  healing  the  sick  and  'esstlag 
ont  devils ;'  and  they  have  declared  that  these  were  pniC 
of  the  heavenly  origin  of  the  fklth  which  they  pim lainwit 
and  this  It  Is  that  the  Saints  have  been  tanght  by  lb* 
modern  apostles  U*  regard  a<  special  and  partleaMT  ta 
them,  while  It  has  been  a  peculiarity  common  co  tke 
ligioua  ex|)erience  of  all  the  world,  and  is  an  ev" 
utuhlng  more  than  a  certain  condition  of  mlod 


ders  such  manlfestai ions  )>ossibIe  with  peretma  aAttAfc 
natnnilly  to  receive  them.  . . .  That  Joseph  thowMlGp 
roni  and  some  <»f  those  ancient-personages  whom  m  MMK 
tions  In  his  biography  appeared  to  him  Is  no  donbt  tniei 
that  they  used  him  for  their  purposes  Spirltnaliats  all  ba* 
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M  mlrin  or«mi«  of  ths  enit  rellBloin 
»ldBred,iliere  1.  a.>t  mucb  c.u«  fur 
perwiiia  who  have  xwepted  Murmmi- 
udiileis  ahuuld  hava  buoegilT  Inlleved 
uccepted  Muhimmed  and  tab  vleione ; 
n  biYO  llred  and  died  In  Ihe  ItiLlh  of 

.  BWived  1  «p1rlln»i  enipln 

i^  ling  bernffl  the  ChrlalLBD  am;  and  br  liieva  an 
(liber  luauden  of  rellEiona  ryatema,  sud  bj  lunny  of  the 
di^Fi{il«i.  Tislona  and  revelmlunii^glfln  and  miracalin 

To  thii  aoliition  of  tlie  qaeBtian  we  are  diaposed 
suntiall;  lo  accede,  with  this  exception,  that  we  w 
rerer  the  mental  impreaaion  ot  viaioia,  rereUtiotu, 
to  ibe  haUuciiiatioiu  oC  an  eiccited  imaf^nttion  rather 
than  to  clairvDTince  oi  anj  otber  so-called  apiritiul  in- 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  hen  to  add  that  Joaeph 
Smilb,  while  discrediled  among  his  own  tournemea, 
elicited  the  teatimony  that  fium  an  early  period  be  wae 
reginled  as  a  viaionaiy  and  ■  fanatic  Tliis  fact  is  of 
tbe  utnifut  importance  as  affording  a  clew  to  his  renf 
character,  and  an  explanation  of  that  otherwise  iinac- 
coonlable  tenacitv  of  pi 
plivwt 

puHur— L  e.  a  person  who  did  not,  in  tome  aeiue  or 
ulher,  partly  believe  in  his  own  mimion,  but  who,  on  the 
conlnry,  felt  that  he  wunmply  tbe  liar  and  cheat  that 
people  eiUcd  him — would  have  broken  down  under  such  a 
tempest  of  opposition  and  hate  aa  Smith's  course  excited. 
(£)  The  chief  authoritv  an  Mormon  doctrine  is  The 
R»t  ofDodrim  and  Corenaali  of  the,  Ciarrh  of  Jam 
Ciriil  affMUer-dag  SainU,  tdtcltdfrom  tie  lifetUitiont 
afOod,bj  Jo«eph  Smith, preMdcnl.  "This  work  is  to 
Ike  JlonDon  Bible,"  saya  Burton  (p.  447  sq.). "  wba  t  the 
Vedanta  is  to  the  Vedas,  the  Talmud  to  the  O.  T.,  the 
Traditions  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  Ahadia  to  the  Koran 
—a  neiCTHary  supplement  orampliAcations  and  explana- 
liuns."  The  first  edition,  published  in  1833,  dilTen  much 
from  tbe  later  ones,  and  was  subsequently  suppressed. 
The  work  cotisUls  of  two  distinct  imrts;  p.  1-6+  euiitain 
Kreo  lectures  ou  faith,  ori);inally  delivered  before  a 
ditg  oT  elders  at  Kirlland,  and  it  seema  pmbable  that 
Ihey  were  written  by  Ktgdon,  who  wa«  really  (he  theo- 
Ic^cal  founder,  though  he  i>  only  recogniaed  as  [he  lit- 
erary assistant  (Doctr.  and  Cnc.  tec  li).  In  them  are 
'  **.  ia  believed  that 
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whatever  there  ia  in  it  of  materialism  was  introduced 
by  Kigdon,  and  with  it  many  other  atrange  departure* 
from  the  theology  of  the  Book  ofMornum,  lliua,  e.  g^ 
it  is  inferred  in  the  Aiefr.  (niiJ  C'oii,,  from  Heb.  xi,3,  that 
faith  t*  "  the  principle  of  power  existing  in  the  boaum 
of  Qod  by  which  (he  worlds  were  framed,  and  that  i( 
this  principle  or  attribute  were  taken  from  the  Duty, 
he  would  cease  to  eztiat"  (LeeC  i,  13-17,  p.  S).     Again : 


'When 


y  faith,  h 


Interior  of  tb«  Mnrmnn  Tnb< 


isteail  of  physical  force.  It  is  by  words,  instead 
of  exerting  his  physical  powers,  with  which  every  be- 
ing works  by  faith"  (LecL  vii,  3,  p.  65).  Many  other  pe- 
culiar doctrines  are  beie  set  Tonh.  The  second  part, 
entitled  Covaiantt  and  Commandmeali,  coneisla  of  the 
rerelationa  given  to  Smith  at  various  times,  and  ia  ev- 
idently by  a  different  hand  fnin  the  Ltdurrt.  The 
style  and  grammar  betray  the  editor  of  the  English  ver- 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  Cornumlt  and  Cma- 
"e  in  form  the  Koran;  both  works 
contain  divine  revelationa;  much  in  both  is  only  of 
temporaty  interest,  and  both  alTord  undesigned  mate- 
rials for  the  life  of  their  authors.  But  all  the  merits 
of  the  Koran  are  absent  and  all  its  defects  present  in 
the  work  of  Joseph  Smith.  The  revelations  were  given 
to  ■  great  number  of  persons,  bnt  always  through  (lie 
medium  of  Joseph  Smith.  They  refer  to  various  sub- 
jects; (he  otgauixatiun,  worship,  and  hierarchy  of  the 
Church;  instnictions  in  faith  and  morals,  iiit-phedea, 
visions,  parables,  interpretations  of  Scripture,  direclious 
to  individuals  about  their  acts,  preachings,  journey ings, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  faith,and  concerning  Che  affairs 
andneeda,  apiritualand  temporal,  of  the  Church.  There 
are  also  two  aildressee  of  the  Prophet  to  the  Saints  in 
Nauvoo,  delivered  in  writing  only  \  minutes  of  the  High 
Council  (February  17, 1834) ;  declarations  of  the  Church 
on  marriage  and  governments,  and  an  account  of  tbe 
martyrdom  of  Joeeph  Smith  and  his  brother.  Those 
sectiona  relating  to  the  organiiaUon  of  tbe  Church  and 
Che  duties  of  the  ministry  are  placed  lirst.  then  the  pat> 
tiona  chiefly  treating  of  faith  and  practice;  laslly,  tbnM 
that  relate  mainly  (o  individuals  and  to  temporary  cir- 

(3.)  Many  other  revelations,  translations,  propbecio, 
addresses,  etc,  of  Smith  were  published  in  the  [leriodi- 
cals  of  the  sect,  all  of  which  are  regarded  as  of  author- 
ity.   Some  uT  theaa  have  been  coUected  into  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  Tht  Piarl 
of  Grral  Pnct,  being  a 
dunct  StlectioB  from  the 
Grfat  Sevttalioni,  Tnnit- 
lalioni,   and   /iurratton* 
of  Joifph  Smih  (Liver- 
pool,lH6t).    In  thiabook 
Uset  forth  the  theory 
that  Hormoniim   is  the 

religion  levealeil  to  Adam 
(see  also  Z>orfr.  and  Cot. 
IrfcC.  ii,  p.  8  sq. ;  Cniw- 
nanU  and  Comm.  ili,  16- 
29,p.7S),  A  similar  the- 
ory is  found  in  the  Ko- 
ran. There  also  appears 
■  itanslatiun,  with  (u> 
similes,  of  some  Kgi'plian 
papyrus  rolls,  procured 
from  a  travelling  show- 
man. Smith  declared 
these  rcdls  to  be  written 
by  Abraham,  narraiing 
his  stay  in  Egypt.  An 
eminent  French  Egypt- 
ologist, M.  Deveria,  of  tbe 
Museum  of  the  Louvre  at 
PBri»,bef»rewhomthe  fac- 
similes were  laid,  showed 
im  Stenbonse.]  that  they  represent  the 
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tesorrectioii  of  OftirU,  a  funerary  disk,  and  a  paintiog 
from  a  funerary  MS.     This  deviation  of  M.  Deveria's 
translation  from  Smith's  would  naturally  agaiu  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  the  would-be  prophet  intentionally 
played  off  a  fictitious  translation  as  an  exact  rendering 
of  the  original  papyrL    This  theory  need  not,  however, 
be  espoused,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Mr.  Stenhouse : 
"With  the  Prophet's  story  of  the  supposed  Book  of 
Abraham  placed  side  \jy  side  with  the  translarion  of 
the  papyrus  by  the  scientist,  the  reader  may  possibly 
conclude  that  Joseph  Smith  imposed  upon  the  creduli^ 
of  the  Saints,  and  hence  that  the  claim  throughout  this 
work  that  Joseph  was  sincere  is  here  unsupported,   llie 
author,  notwithstanding,  still  clings  to  the  assertion  that 
Joseph  believed  sincerely  that  he  was  inspired,  and  the 
pride  with  which  he  gave  this  translation  to  the  world 
Bupporu  that  conclusion.     Had  he  ever  doubted  the 
correctness  of  his  translation,  he  never  would  have  giv- 
en to  the  public  the  fac-simile  of  the  characters  and  hb 
translation  of  them.    Joseph  Smith  at  this  time  was 
over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  passed  through  too 
rough  an  experience  to  have  risked  his  reputation  upon 
anything  about  which  he  had  the  slightest  doubt.     If 
the  translation  of  the  scientist  is  correct,  and  it  bears 
upon  its  face  endence  to  that  effect,  then  Joseph  was  as 
much  deceived  as  many  others  have  been  before  and  since 
who  have  laid  claim  to  the  possession  of  divine  and  su- 
pernatural powers  and  the  receiving  of  revelations.** 
Those  who  may  be  interested  in  these  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities and  the  variability  of  the  two  translators  will 
do  well  to  consult  Stenhouse,  p.  612  to  619.     The  Pearl 
of  Great  Price  contains  also  two  different  accounts  of 
the  creation,  both  made  up  out  of  Gen.  t    A  translation 
is  given  of  Matt,  xxiii,  89,  and  xxiv,  differing  from  the 
Authorized  Version  in  containing  additions  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  third,  entirely  tmsupported  by  any  MS.  or 
version.     There  are  some  other  fragmenta,  absurd  but 
unimportant,  except  as  showing  the  audacity  of  the 
author.     The  "  translations"  are  portions  of  a  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  Bible,  said  to  exist  in  MS.,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mormon  leaders.     Some  further  extracts 
have  appeared  in  periodicals;  the  text  is  altered  to  suit 
Mormon  doctrines,  and  large  additions  made.     It  is  as- 
serted by  the  Mormons  that  the  Authorized  Version 
has  been  fraudulently  corrupted,  and  that  this  "  transla- 
tion" alone  represents  the  original  and  true  form.    Oth- 
er revelations  are  also  said  to  exist  in  MS.,  to  be  pub- 
lished when  the  world  is  ripe  for  them. 

III.  Mormon  Docfrines, — The  creed  of  the  Mormon- 
bts  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  This  is  not  the  case,  however.  The 
theology  as  there  embodied  differs  but  little  from  or- 
thodox Trinitarianism.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
real  creed  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  set  forth  exactly  and  clearly  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mormon  theology.  First,  there  is  the  theory 
of  continuous  revelation  abiding  in  the  Church  (see  Pre- 
face to  Hymn-book  [1866];  Compendium  of  the  Faith 
and  Doctrines,  p.  43-47)*  SeooncUy,  Mormon  theology 
abounds  in  such  an  extraordinary  admixture  of  truth 
and  superstition,  of  philosophy  and  fiinaticism,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  disentangle  them  and  reduce  them  to  any- 
thing like  an  orderly  system.  The  only  document  at 
all  reseroblipg  a  creed  is  published  in  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  p.  66  sq.,  and  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  The  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Travels  of  the  Church  ofJetus  Christ  of 
LaUer-dny  Saints;  being  a  series  of  Answers  to  Ques- 
tions, by  Bro.  George  A.  Smith  (Salt  Lake  City,  1872, 
8vo),  p.  40, 41.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Joseph  Smith,  and 
was  compiled  by  him  in  1842.    We  insert  it  here  in  full : 

"First  We  believe  !n  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  in 
his  Son  Je«iU8  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

«*We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for  their  own 
■ins^and  not  for  Adam's  transgression. 

**We  believe  that  throngh  the  atonement  of  Christ  all 
mankind  may  be  saved  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  or- 
dinances of  the  Qnvpel. 

**  We  believe  that  these  ordinances  are:  1,  Faith  in  the 


Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  2,  Repentance :  8,  Baptism  by  lii»er- 
»ion  for  the  remission  oi  sins;  4,  Laying  on  of  hands  far 
the  sAU,  of  the  Huly  Ghuet. 

"We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God,bj 
'  prophecy,  and  by  laying  on  of  hands'  by  those  who  areia 
suthority,  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  administer  In  the  or- 
dinances there«>f. 

*^  We  believe  in  the  same  organization  that  existed  fax 
the  primitive  Church,  viz.  apoatlw,  prophets,  paston, 
teachers,  evangelists,  etc 

"  We  iMlieve  in  the  eift  of  tonenea,  raopbeey,  revds- 
lation,  visions,  beallnF,  uiterpretautm  urtoDzuea,etc 

**  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  GihI,  as  (or  « 
It  is  translated  correctly;  we  also  belterv  the  Book  oC 
Mormon  to  be  the  Word  of  God. 

"  We  believe  all  that  (iod  hss  revealed,  all  that  he  does 
now  reveal,  and  we  believe  that  he  will  yet  reveal  nunv 
great  and  Important  things  pertaining  to  the  klngdaai  of 
God.     . 

**  We  believe  In  the  literal  gathering  of  Irrael  sua  In 
the  restoration  of  the  Ten  Tribes :  that  ZIon  will  be  baDt 
upon  this  continent:  that  Christ  will  reign  penootlly 
upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  aad 
receive  its  paradisaic  srlory. 

"We  claim  the  privilego  of  worehipping  Atmi^btyOod 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  couacfence,  and  allow  sll 
men  the  same  privilege,  let  them  worship  how,  where,  or 
what  they  may. 

"  We  believe  In  belns  subject  to  kings,  president^  nl- 
ers,  and  magistrates ;  In  obeying,  honoring,  and  aostata- 
Ing  the  law. 

"  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevokot, 
virtnons,  and  in  doing  good  to  all  fnen-  Indeed,  we  msj 
sav  that  we  follow  the  admonition  of  Paul,  *  We  believe 
all  things,  we  hope  all  things :'  we  have  endured  maiT 
things,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  endure  all  things.  If  there 
Is  anything  virtuons,  lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or  praiBe- 
worthy,  we  seek  after  these  things.^ 

A  more  perfect  and  complete  copy  is  furnished  by  Mc 
Orson  Pratt,  which  we  also  insert,  as  it  is  now  sekkm 
to  be  reached  in  this  detailed  and  explanatory  form,  aad 
on  many  points  clearly  elucidates  the  strange  views  of 
these  Saints.     (See,  however,  Burton,  p.  467-480.) 

"  We  believe  In  God,  the  Btemal  Father,  and  in  his  Soa 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghoet,  who  bean  record  of 
them,  the  same  throughout  all  ages  and  forever. 

"  We  believe  that  all  mankind,  by  the  transgressfoa  of 
their  first  parents,  and  not  by  their  own  sina,  were  browiit 
under  the  curse  and  penalty  of  that  transgression,  whirh 
consigned  them  to  an  etenial  banishment  firom  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  and  their  bodies  to  an  endless  sleep  In  the 
dust,  never  more  to  rise,  and  their  spirits  to  endlesa  m^ 
ery  under  the  power  of  Satan ;  and  that,  in  this  awfU 
condtlion,  they  were  utterly  lost  and  fkllen,  and  had  no 
power  of  their  own  to  extricate  themselves  therefhnn. 

"We  believe  that  thrtmgh  the  sufferings,  death,  and 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  all  mankind,  withont  one  ex- 
ception, are  lo  be  completely  and  fhlly  redeemed,  both 
IxMiy  and  spirit,  fh>m  the  endless  banishment  and  curse 
to  which  they  were  consigned  by  Adam's  transgressioa: 
and  that  thli*  universal  salvation  and  redemption  of  the 
whole  human  fiunlly  AY>m  the  endleos  penaltv  of  the  oiig- 
Inal  slu  Is  effected  withont  any  conditions  whatsoever  on 
their  part :  that  is,  that  they  are  not  required  tu  beHeve, 
or  repent,  or  be  baptised,  or  do  anything  else,  in  order  ti> 
be  redeemed  fk'om  that  penalty ;  for  whether  they  believe 
or  disbelieve,  whether  they  repent  or  remain  impenitent, 
whether  they  are  baptised  or  nnbaptised,  wheUier  they 
keep  the  commandments  or  break  them,  whether  they 
nre  righteous  or  nnrighteons,  it  will  make  no  difference 
in  relation  to  their  redemption,  both  soul  and  body,  (H>b 
the  penalty  of  Adam's  transgression.  The  most  righleoes 
man  that  ever  lived  on  the  earth,  and  the  most  wicked 
wretch  of  the  whole  hnman  Ceimily,  were  both  placed  na- 
der  the  same  curse  vrilhout  any  iransgrei>8ion  or  agm- 
cy  of  their  own,  and  they  both  alike  will  be  redeemed 
from  that  curse  withont  anv  aeency  or  conditions  on  iJieir 
part.  Pan  I  says  (Rom.  v,  1 S),  *  Therefore,  as  by  the  oftoce 
of  one.  Judgment  came  upon  aU  men  to  condemnatioo : 
even  so.  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  sHt  came 
upon  aU  men  nnto  the  Justification  of  life.'  This  is  Uie 
reason  why  all  men  are  redeemed  fkx>m  the  grave.  Tbis 
is  the  reason  that  the  spirits  of  all  men  are  restored  tn 
their  bodies.  This  Is  the  reason  that  all  men  are  re- 
deemed fW)m  their  first  banishment  and  restored  into  the 
presence  of  God.  And  this  is  the  reason  that  the  Savioar 
sAld  (John  xii,  89X  *  If  I  be  lifted  up  fhmi  the  earth,  I  wffi 
draw  all  men  nnto  me.*  After  this  (hll,  complete,  sad 
universal  redemption,  restoration,  and  Mlvation  of  the 
whole  of  Adam's  race,  through  the  atonement  of  JesoB 
Christ,  withont  ftlth,  repentance,  baptism,  or  any  other 
works,  then  all  and  every  one  of  them  will  enJor  eterosl 
life  and  happiness,  never  more  to  be  banished  hrom  tbs 

Jiresence  or  God  if  they  themselves  have  eommitUd  no  sin; 
or  the  penalty  of  the  original  sin  can  have  no  more  power 
over  them  at  all,  for  Jesus  hath  destroyed  Its  power,  sad 
broken  the  bands  of  the  first  death,  and  obtained  the  vic- 
tory over  the  grave,  and  delivered  all  its  captives,  and 
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restored  them  from  their  bnni«ihment  into  the  prefence 
of  hict  F:ither ;  beuce  eternal  life  will  then  be  tneini,  if 
Xhty  themaelvea  are  futlfmtnd  tranaartMorH  tufmntu  law. 

**  We  believe  that  all  luaoklnd,  m  their  infkut  8ta:e,are 
fncapable  of  koowiug  good  and  evil,  and  of  obeying  or 
disobeving  a  law ;  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  law  giv- 
en to  them,  and  that  where  tbere  b  no  law  there  ia  no 
uaueg^reaaion ;  hence  they  are  innocent^  and  if  they  nhoald 
all  die  in  their  Infant  state  they  wonla  enjoy  eternal  life, 
not  being  transgressors  themselves,  neither  accountable 
for  Adam*s  sin. 

'*  We  believe  that  all  mankind.  In  conseqoence  of  the 
fall,  after  they  i?row  up  flrom  their  infant  state  and  come  to 
the  years  of  aiider»taudinff,  know  good  and  evil,  and  are 
capable  of  obeving  or  disobeying  a  law,  and  that  a  law  is 
given  against  doing  evil,  and  that  the  penalty  affixed  is  a 
e«cuud  banishment  from  the  presence  of  Ood,  borh  body 
and  spirit,  ofUr  they  have  been  redeemed  fh)ni  the  /frst 
ha»i»kment  and  restored  into  his  presence. 

**  We  believe  that  the  penalty  of  this  second  law  can 
have  no  effect  nptm  persons  who  have  not  had  the  privi- 
lege in  this  life  of  becoming  acquainted  therewith;  for 
altnongh  the  light  that  is  in  them  teaches  them  good  and 
eril,  yet  that  light  does  not  teach  them  the  law  against 
doing  CTil,  nor  the  penalty  thereof.  And  although  they 
have  done  things  worthy  of  many  stripes,  vet  the  law  can- 
not be  brought  to  bear  against  them  and  its  penalty  be 
inflicted,  b^use  they  can  plead  ignorance  thereof. 
Therefore  they  will  be  Judged,  not  by  the  revealed  law 
which  they  have  been  ignorant  of.  but  br  the  law  of  their 
conscience,  the  penalty  thereof  being  a  (ew  stripes. 

**We  believe  that  all  who  have  done  evil,  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  law,  or  afterwards  in  this  life  coming 
to  the  knowledge  thereof^  are  under  its  penalty,  which  is 
not  inflicted  in  this  world,  but  in  the  world  to  come. 
Therefore  such  in  this  world  are  prisoners,  shut  up  under 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  awaiting  with  awftal  fear  for  the 
time  of  Judgment,  when  the  penalty  shall  be  inflicted,  con- 
signing them  to  a  teeond  bam'ahmerU  (h>m  the  presence  of 
their  Bedeemer,  who  had  redeemed  them  from  the  penally 
of  the  /trU  law.  But,  inquires  the  sinner,  is  there  no  way 
for  my  escape?  Is  my  case  hopeless?  Can  I  not  devise 
some  way  by  which  I  can  extricate  myself  from  the  pen- 
alty of  this  teeond  totr,  and  e«>cape  this  second  banUfmCentf 
The  answer  is— If  thou  canst  nlde  thyself  from  the  all- 
searching  eye  of  an  omnlpret>ent  Ood,  that  he  shall  not 
And  thee,  or  if  thou  canst  prevail  with  him  to  deny  Justice 
its  claim,  or  if  thou  canst  clothe  thyself  with  power  and 
contend  with  the  Almighty,  and  prevent  him  IVom  exe- 
cuting the  sentence  ofthe  law,  then  thou  canst  escape. 
If  thuu  canst  cause  repentance,  or  baptism  in  water,  or 
any  of  thine  own  works  to  atone  for  the  least  of  thy  trans- 
gjeasiona,  then  thou  canst  deliver  thyself  from  the  awful 
penalty  that  awaits  thee.  But  be  assured,  O  sinner,  that 
thou  canst  not  devise  any  way  of  thine  own  to  escape,  nor 
do  anything  that  will  atone  for  thy  sins.  Therefore  thy 
case  is  hopeless  unless  Ood  hath  devised  some  way  for 
thy  deliverance ;  but  do  not  let  despair  seize  upon  thee, 
for  thongh  thou  art  under  the  sentence  of  a  broken  law, 
and  hast  no  power  to  atone  for  thy  sins  and  redeem  thy- 
self therefrom,  yet  there  is  hope  in  thy  case,  for  he  who 
gave  the  law  has  devised  a  waj  f  >r  thy  deliverance.  That 
same  Jesus  who  hath  atoned  for  the  original  sin.  and  will 
redeem  all  mankind  fK>m  the  penalty  thereot  hath  also 
atoned  for  thy  sins,  and  offereth  salvation  and  deliverance 
to  Uiee  on  certain  conditions  to  be  complied  with  on  thy 
part. 

"We  bcliere  that  the  first  condition  to  be  complied 
with  on  the  part  of  sinners  is  to  believe  in  Ood,  and  in  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  bis  Son  Jet>us  Christ  to  atone  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  in  his  resurrection  and 
ascension  on  high  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  his  Fa- 
ther to  make  iniercessltm  for  the  children  of  men.  and  in 
tlie  Holy  Ohost,  which  is  given  to  all  who  obey  the  Ooe- 
peL 

**That  the  second  condition  is  to  repent— ihAt  is,  all  who 
believe  according  to  the  first  condition  are  required  to 
come  humbly  before  Ood  and  confess  their  sins  with  a 
broken  heart  and  contrite  spirit,  and  to  turn  away  from 
them,  and  cease  from  all  their  evil  deed^  and  make  res- 
titution to  all  they  have  In  any  way  injured,  as  far  as  it  is 
in  their  power. 

**  That  the  third  condition  is  to  be  baptized  by  immer- 
sion in  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Gho0t,/or  remiMtion  qfeine;  and  that  this  ordinance  is  to 
be  administered  by  one  who  Is  called  and  authorized  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  baptize;  otherwise  it  Is  illegal  and  of  no 
advantage,  and  not  accepted  by  him ;  and  that  it  Is  to  be 
administered  only  to  those  persons  who  believe  and  re- 
poit  according  to  the  two  preceding  conditions. 

"  And  that  the  fourth  condition  is  to  receive  the  ImHng 
OH  of  hands  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ohost;  and  that  this  ordinance  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  apostles  or  elders  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  hath 
called  and  authorized  to  lay  on  hands ;  otherwise  it  is  of 
no  advantiui;e,  being  illegal  in  the  sight  of  Ood ;  and  that 
it  is  to  be  administered  only  to  those  persons  who  believe, 
repent,  and  are  baptized  into  this  Church,  according  to  the 
three  preceding  conditions.  These  are  the  first  condi- 
UoDS  of  the  OoepeL    All  who  comply  with  them  receive 


ffirgiveoess  of  sins  and  are  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ohost.  Through  these  conditions  they  become  the  adopt- 
ed sons  and  daughters  of  Ood.  Throuirh  this  process  thev 
are  bom  again,  first  of  water  and  then  of  the  Spirit,  and 
become  children  ofthe  kinzdom— heirs  of  Ood— saints  of 
the  Most  High— the  Churdi  of  the  flrst-born— the  elect 
people,  and  heirs  to  a  celestial  Inheritance  eternal  in  the 
presence  of  Ood.  After  complying  with  these  principles, 
their  names  are  enrolled  in  the  book  of  the  names  of  the 
righteous. 

"  They  are  then  required  to  be  humble,  to  be  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  to  watch  and  pray,  to  deal  Justly ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  they  have  the  riches  of  this  world,  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  Mrlsdom  and  prudence ;  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  to  bind 
up  the  broken-hearted,  and  to  do  all  the  good  that  is  in 
their  power;  and,  besides  all  these  things,  they  are  re- 
quired to  meet  together  as  often  as  circumstances  will 
admit  and  partake  of  bread  and  wine.  In  remembrance  of 
the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and, 
in  short,  to  continue  falthfol  to  the  end  in  all  the  duties 
enjoined  upon  them  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  Christ. 

" '  It  is  the  duty  nnd  privilege  of  the  saints  thus  organ- 
ized upon  the  everlasting  Oospel  to  beliere  In  and  enjoy 
all  the  sifts,  powers,  and  blessings  which  flow  from  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  gifts  of  revelation, 
miphecy,  visions,  the  miiiistrv  of  angels,  healing  the  sick 
>y  the  laying  on  of  hands  In  toe  name  of  Jesus,  the  work- 
ng  of  miracles,  and,  In  short,  all  the  gifts  as  mentioned 
n  Scripture,  or  as  epjoyed  by  the  ancient  saints.'  Wo 
believe  that  Inspired  apostles  and  prophets,  together  with 
all  the  officers  as  mentioned  in  the  Mew  Testament,  are 
necessary  to  be  in  the  Church  in  these  days. 

**We  believe  that  there  has  been  a  general  and  awfol 
apostasv  fh)m  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  so  that 
all  the  known  world  have  been  left  for  centuries  without 
the  Church  of  Christ  among  them ;  without  a  priesthood 
'authorissed  of  Ood  to  administer  ordinances;  that  every 
one  of  the  churches  has  perverted  the  Oospel,  some  In  one 
way  and  some  in  another.  For  instance,  almost  every 
Church  has  done  away  ^immemion  for  remiesion  €f  siwC 
Those  few  who  have  practiced  it  for  remiaeion  f\f  sins 
have  done  away  the  ordinance  ofthe  *  laying  on  of  hands* 
upon  baptized  believers  for  the  zift  of  the  Holy  Ohost 
Again,  the  few  who  have  practiced  the  last  ordinance 
have  perverted  the  first,  or  nave  done  away  the  ancient 
gifts,  powers,  and  blessings  which  flow  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  have  said  to  inspired  apostles  and  prophets, We 
have  no  need  of  you  In  the  body  of  these  days.  Those 
few,  again,  who  have  believed  In  and  contended  for  the 
miraculous  gifts  and  powers  ofthe  Holy  Spirit  have  per^ 
verted  the  ordinances  or  done  them  away. 

"We  believe  that  there  are  a  few  sincere,  honest,  and 
humble  persons  who  are  striving  to  do  according  to  the 
best  of  their  understanding :  but  In  many  respects  they 
err  In  doctrine  because  of  raise  teachers  and  the  precepta 
of  men ;  and  that  they  will  receive  the  fblness  ofthe  Oos- 
pel with  gladness  as  soon  as  they  hear  it. 

"The  gospel  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  the  same  as  that 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  revealed  In  great  plainness, 
so  that  no  one  who  reads  it  can  misunderstand  its  princi- 
ples. It  has  been  revealed  by  the  angel  to  be  preached  as 
a  witness  to  all  nations ;  first  to  the  Oentlles  and  then  to 
the  Jews;  then  cometh  the  downfall  of  Babylon — thus 
ftilfllling  the  vision  of  John,  which  he  beheld  on  the  Isle 
of  Patmos  (Rev.  xiv,  6-8). 

"Many  revelations  and  prophecies  have  been  given  to 
this  [L  e.  the  Mormon]  Church  since  Its  rise,  which  have 
been  printed  and  sent  forih  to  the  world.  These  also  con- 
tain the  gospel  in  great  plainness,  and  instructions  of  In- 
finite importance  to  the  Saints.  They  also  unfold  the 
great  events  Uiat  await  this  generation :  the  terrible  Judg- 
ments to  be  poured  forth  upon  the  wicked,  and  the  bless- 
ings and  glories  to  be  given  to  the  righteous.  We  be- 
lieve that  Ood  will  continue  to  cive  revelations  by  visions, 
bv  the  ministry  of  angels,  ana  by  the  inspiration  ofthe 
Holy  Ohost,  until  the  Saints  are  guided  Into  all  truth ; 
that,  is,  until  they  come  in  possession  of  all  the  truth 
there  is  in  existence,  and  are  made  perfect  in  knowledge. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  they  are  Ignorant  of  anything  past, 
present,  or  to  come,  so  lonz,  we  believe,  they  will  eujoy 
the  gift  of  revelation.  And  when  In  their  immortal  and 
l)er(ect  state— when  they  enjoy  *the  measure  ofthe  stat- 
ure ofthe  fhlnesa  of  Christ'— when  they  are  made  perfect 
In  one,  and  become  like  their  Saviour,  then  they  will  be 
in  po:>BessIou  of  all  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  Intelligence; 
then  all  things  will  be  theirs,  whether  principalities  or 
powers,  thrones  or  dominions;  and,  in  short,  then  thev 
will  be  filled  with  all  the  fUlnesa  of  Ood.  Then  they  will 
no  longer  need  revelation. 

"We  believe  that  wherever  the  people  eujoy  the  relig- 
ion of  the  New  Testament,  there  they  enjoy  vinlona,  reve- 
lations, the  ministry  of  angels,  etc ;  and  that  wherever 
these  blessings  cease  to  be  enjoyed,  there  they  also  cease 
to  enjoy  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament 

"We  believe  that  Ood  has  raised  up  this  Church  in  or- 
der to  prepare  a  people  for  his  second  coming  In  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  In  power  and  great  glory ;  and  that  then 
the  saints  who  are  asleep  in  their  graves  will  be  raised, 
and  reign  with  him  on  earth  a  thousand  years. 
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'  **  We  bellere  that  frreat  and  terrible  Jadj^ente  await 
the  uatloiis  uf  the  wicked,  and  that  after  the  messat^e  of 
the  Book  of  3lormon  has  been  eufflcientlv  aoniided  iu  their 
earn,  if  they  reject  It,  thev  will  be  uverthruwn  and  wasted 
away  antil  the  earth  sliall  no  longer  be  encumbered  with 
them.  Mew  and  nubeard-of  plainiea  will  aweep  through 
the  nations,  baffling  the  alcill  of  the  mon  experienced  and 
learned  physicians,  depopulating  whole  cities  and  towns, 
and  carrying  off  millions  of  wretched  beings  in  every 
onaner  of  our  globe.  Nations,  no  longer  restrained  bv 
the  Spirit  of  Qod,  which  will  cease  striving  in  them,  will 
rise  against  nations,  till  the  whole  earth,  comparatively 
speaking,  shall  be  filled  with  blood  and  carnage.  Thrones 
and  empires  shall  be  cast  down — new  eovemments  will 
l>e  erected  bat  to  meet  with  the  same  rate.  Peace  shall 
be  taken  from  among  the  nations,  and  it  shall  happen  as 
with  the  Papists  so  with  th^-  Protestants,  as  with  their 
ministers  so  with  the  people  whom  they  ha^'e  deceived— 
they  shall  all  fall  into  the  ditcl)  and  uerish  together  be- 
cause they  reject  the  voice  of  the  Lora  from  the  heavens, 
and  the  voice  of  his  servants  whom  he  hath  sent  to  tes- 
tify affaiust  their  wickedness  and  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord  for  his  second  coming. 

*'But  the  righteous  shall  escape,  for  the  Lord  shall 
gather  them  f^om  all  nations  unto  a  land  of  peace,  and  his 
arms  shall  be  stretched  out  over  them,  and  bis  glory  shall 
be  upon  them  f.u-  a  defence,  and  *  th^  shall  be  the  only 
people  under  heaven  thai  shall  not  be  at  war  with  one 
another.'  for  thus  hath  the  Lord  spoken. 

"  We  believe  that  in  this  generation  a  houso  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  built  by  the  Saints  uuon  Monnt  ZU»n,  and  a  cloud 
of  glory  shall  rest  upon  it  by  day  and  the  shining  of  a 
flaming  flre  by  nl<;ht,  and  that  the -face  of  the  Lora  will 
be  unveiled,  and  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  him  and  live. 
O  ZIon,  how  glorious  are  thy  habitations,  and  how  blessed 
are  thy  children !  Many  people,  shall  come  unto  thee  to 
be  taught  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  and  instrucied  in  his 
paths ;  for  out  of  thee  shall  proceed  forth  a  perfect  law 
which  shall  establish  rigbteonsness  in  the  eartii. 

*'We  believe  that  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  with  the  dis- 
persed of  Judah,  shall  soon  be  restored  to  their  own 
lands,  according  to  the  covenants  which  Qod  made  with 
their  ancient  fathei's,  and  that  when  this  sreat  work  of 
restitution  shall  take  place  the  power  ofOttd  shall  be 
made  manifest  in  signs  and  wonders,  and  mi};hty  deeds 
fur  exceeding  anything  thtit  t(M)k  ulace  iu  their  exodus 
from  Egypt.  Jeraaalein  will  be  rebuilt,  together  with  a 
glorious  temple,  and  the  Lord  shall  visit  them  also,  as 
well  as  his  saints  in  Zion.  In  that  day  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  iiecome  great  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
all  nations  shall  serve  and  obey  him,  for  the  wicked  shall 
have  perished  out  of  the  earth. 

**  We  believe  that  all  persons  who  wish  to  escape  the 
Judgments  of  graat  Babvlon  must  come  out  from  among 
bolb  the  Papists  and  the  Protestants,  for  they  are  the 
whore  of  all  the  earth,  and  have  made  the  nations  dnink 
with  their  abominations,  and  are  to  be  burned  by  flre ; 
therefore  woe  unto  that  man  or  woman  that  shall  stand 
in  connection  with  them,  for  the  hour  of  their  Judgment 
is  at  hand. 

**  And  we  now  bear  testlmonv  to  all,  both  small  and 
great,  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  sent  us  with  a  message 
of  glad  tidings — the  everlasting  gospel,  to  cry  repentance 
to  the  nations,  and  prepare  the  way  of  his  second  coming. 
Therefore  rfpmtt  O  ye  nations,  both  OentUes  and  Jews, 
and  cease  f^om  all  yonr  evil  aeed%^  and  come  forth  with 
broken  hearts  and  contrite  spirits,  and  be  baptized  in  wa- 
ter, in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, /or 
remiasUm  q/nitMf  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holv 
Spirit,  by  the  laying  on  of  the  /uindn  of  the  apostles  or  el- 
ders of  this  Church ;  and  signs  shall  fitllow  tnem  that  l>e- 
lieve,  and  if  they  continue  faithful  to  the  end  they  shall 
be  saved,  put  woe  unto  them  that  hearken  not  to  the 
message  which  God  has  now  sent,  for  the  day  of  ven- 
geance and  burning  is  at  hand,  and  they  shall  not  escape. 
Thercforo  remernb^,  O  reader,  and  pevwh  not  r 

The  reader  will  notice  that  Mr.  Pratt  does  not  dwell 
at  any  length  upon  the  first  article,  but  simply  restates 
in  other  w<)rd8  what  is  emlx>died  in  the  Confession.  Yet 
this  very  article  has  given  rise  to  a  most  materialistic 
tendency,  developing  in  some  points  into  pantheism. 
The  explanatory  statements  which  they  have  from  time 
to  time  given  to  this  article  warrant  the  assertion  that, 
while  they  profess  belief  in  the  Trinity,  their  Godhead 
is  formed  on  Buddhistic  principles,  and  develops  a  sys- 
tem of  anthropomorphism  which  has  never  been  equalled 
by  any  heretic  sect  of  the  Chrbtian  Church,  though  it 
was  approached  by  the  Eg>'ptian  monks  whom  Theopb- 
ilus  (q.  V.)  anathematized  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
Mormons  explain  that  God  was  once  a  man,  who  has, 
however,  so  advanced  in  intelligence  and  power  that  he 
may  now  be  called  (comparatively  speaking)  perfect, 
infinite,  etc,  but  that  he  has  still  the  form  and  figure  of 
*  man;  he  has  even  "leg-s,"  as  is  evident  (according  to 


Mr.  Orson  Pratt's  utterances  in  sermons,  etc;.)  from  hb 
appearance  to  Abraham ;  though  he  has  this  advantage 
over  his  creatures  that  **  he  can  move  up  or  down  through 
the  air  without  using  them.'*  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  one  of  their  popular  catecbisma  bearing  on  tike 
subject:  "C2. 28.  What  b  God?  ^ .  He  is  a  mof^rKi/ ia- 
telligent  personage,  possessing  both  body  and  parts.— 
Q.  38.  Doth  he  also  possess  passions?  A .  Yes;  he  iMi^, 
he  drinks,  he  loves,  he  hates. — Q,  44.  Can  this  being  oc 
cupy  two  distinct  places  at  once  ?  A .  No**  {Latter-day 
Sain/s'  Catechism,  quoted  in  Momu  lUttsf,  p.  43).  To 
the  same  effect  we  read  in  the  Mormon  Ilymn-book 
(p.  849): 

**  The  God  that  others  worship  is  not  the  God  ttxr  rae : 
He  h&s  no  parts  nor  body,  and  cannot  hear  nor  see.*^ 

A  local  residence  is  assigned  to  this  anthropomorphic 
deity :  he  lives,  we  are  told, "  m  the  planet  KoLjh"  (Seer, 
p.  70,  and  MHUru  Star,  xiv,  631).    Moreover,  as  he  pos- 
sesses the  body  and  passions  of  a  man,  so  his  relatioDs  to 
his  creatures  are  purely  human.     St.  Hilary  of  Praticrs 
asserts  that  some  Arians  attacked  orthodoxy  by  the  fol- 
lowing argument:  *^Deus pater  non  erat,  quia  neqoe  li 
filius;  nam  si  filius,  necesse  est  ut  etfotmina  at"  (HiL 
adv,  CowttS),  The  conclusion  thus  stated  an  an  absurdity 
in  the  4th  century  the  Mormons  embrace  as  an  axiom 
in  the  19th.     **/n  mundi  prtmotxliis,  Deo  erat  Jhrmimi' 
is  an  article  of  their  creed  {Pair.  Order,  p.  1,  and  p.  15; 
also  Seer,  i,  88, 103).    No  existence  is  *'creat€d;''  all 
beings  are  **  begotten."    The  superiority  of  the  Mor- 
mon God  over  his  creatures  consists  only  in  the  great- 
er power  which  he  has  gradually  attained  by  growth 
in  knowledge.     He  himself  originated  in  **  the  unioa 
of  two  elementary  particles  of  matter"  (Gunnison,  (l 
49),  and  by  a  progressive  development  reached  the 
human  form.     Thus  we  read  that  **  God,  of  course,  wis 
once  a  man,  and  from  manhood  by  continual  prugro- 
sion  became  God;  and  he  has  continued  to  increase 
from  hb  manhood  to  the  present  time,  and  mar  con- 
tinue to  increase  without  limit.     And  man  alao  mar 
continue  to  increase  in  knowledge  and  power  as  fast  as 
he  pleases."    And  again :  ^  If  man  is  a  creature  of  eter- 
nal progression,  the  time  must  certainly  arrive  when  be 
will  know  as  much  as  God  now  knows"  {^MiUen^  Star. 
xiv,  886).     This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ftA- 
lowing  words  of  Joseph  Smith:  "The  weakest  child  of 
God  which  now  exists  upon  the  earth  will  possecs  more 
dominion,  more  property,  more  subjects,  and  more  power 
and  glory  than  is  possessed  by  Jesus  Christ  or  by  his 
Father;  while  at  the  same  time  they  will  have  their  do- 
minion, kingdom,  and  subjects  increased  in  proportion" 
(i/tV/.  Star,  voL  vi,  quoted  in  Momu  JUust.y.     An  apc»- 
tle  carries  this  view  into  detail  as  follows:  "What  will 
man  do  when  this  worid  b  filled  up?     Why,  he  will 
make  more  worlds,  and  swarm  out  like  bees  from  the  oM 
world.     And  when  a  farmer  has  cultivated  hb  farm, 
and  raised  numerous  children,  so  that  the  space  b  be- 
ginning to  be  too  strait  for  them,  be  will  say.  My  torn, 
yonder  is  plenty  of  matter,  go  and  organize  a  voHd  ami 
people  it'*  (P.  Pratt,  in  Millen.  Star,  xiv,  663,  and  Seer, 
i,  37).    Thb  doctrine  of  indefinite  development  nat- 
urally passes  into  polytheism.    Accordingly,  the  Moi^ 
mon  theology  teaches  that  there  are  gods  innumer- 
able, with  different  degrees  of  dignity  and  power.    It 
was  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith  that  the  first  verK  of 
Genesb  originally  stood  as  follows:  "The  JJead  God 
brought  forth  the  Gods,  with  the  heavens,  and  the 
earth"  {Millen.  Star,  xiv,  455).     The  same  prophet  also 
tells  us  {ibid.)  that,  a  hundred  and  forty -four  thou- 
sand of  these  gods  are  mentioned  by  Sl  John  in  the 
Apocalypse.     Moreover,  "each  (Jod  b  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh  pertaining  to  the  worid  which  be 
forms"  {Seei'f  i,  38).    Young  claims  that  it  was  revealed 
to  him  that  the  God  of  our  own  planet  b  Adam,  who  (it 
seems)  was  only  another  form  of  the  archangel  Michael : 
"  When  our  father  Adam  came  into  the  garden  of  Eden, 
he  brought  Eve,  one  of  his  wives,  with  him.    He  helped 
to  make  and  organize  thb  world.     He  b  Michael  the 
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Archangel,  the  AndeiU  of  Days.  He  is  our  Father  and 
(Hir  God,  and  the  only  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do^ 
{tzoxsk  Discouraes  of  the  Presidency,  in  vol.  xv,  p.  769, 
preached  in  the  Tabernacle,  April  9, 1852).  It  is  cu- 
rious to  observe,  from  such  examples,  how  easily  the  ex- 
tremes of  materialisro  and  immaterialism  may  be  made  to 
meet.  For  here  we  have  the  rudest  form  of  anthropomor- 
phism connected  with  a  theory  of  emanation  which  might 
be  identified  with  that  of  some  Gnostic  and  Oriental  ideal- 
ists. There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  its  present  iutel- 
kctual  guides,  Mormonism  b  rapidly  passing  into  that 
form  of  practical  atheism  which  is  euphemistically 
termed  pantheism.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Washington 
organ  of  the  presidency  that  the  only  thing  which  has 
existed  from  eternity  is  '^an  infinite  quantity- of  se//^ 
moving  inielliffent  matter.  Every  particle  of  matter 
which  now  exists  existed  in  the  infinite  depths  of  past 
duration,  and  was  then  capable  of  self-motion'*  {Seery 
i,  129).  ^  There  is  no  substance  in  the  universe  which 
feels  and  thinks,  but  what  has  eternally  possessed  that 
capacity'*  (ibid,  p.  102).  "  Each  individual  of  the  vege- 
table  and  animal  kingdom  contains  a  living  spirit,  pos- 
sessed of  intelligent  capacities  "  (ibid.  p.  84).  **  Persons 
are  only  tabernacles,  and  truth  is  the  God  that  dwells  in 
them.  When  we  speak  of  only  one  God*  and  state  that 
be  id  eternal,  etc,  we  have  no  reference  to  any  particular 
person,  but  to  truth  dwelling  in  a  vast  variety  of  sub- 
stances^ (ibitU  p.  25;  comp.  also  Steuhouse,  p.  484  sq.). 

THE  ETKBNIL  GOD. 
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again,  is  declared  to  be  the  "  god"  of  Jesus  Christ  ;- 
Jesus  Christ  the  god  of  Joseph  Smith;  and  Joseph 
Smith  is  now  the  god  of  this  generation :  but  the  whole 
aflair  is  a  mass  too  wild  and  mystical  to  be  explained  in- 
telligently. The  human  intellect  probably  never  sank 
into  more  abysmal  nonsense ;  all  that  can  be  definitelv 
set  before  the  mind  is  that  Mormons  believe  that  by 
faith,  obedience,  holiness,  any  man  may  rise  into  a  deity, 
and  acquire  the  power  of  making,  peopling,  and  ruling 
a  "  world"  forever !   (See  Stenhouse,  p.  486.) 

The  third  article,  which  teaches  universid  salvation, 
b  strangely  elucidated  regarding  the  future  state.  Th  us, 
according  to  Mormon  teaching,  not  only  will  the  body, 
but  all  the  habits,  occupations,  and  necessities  of  life,  be 
the  same  in  the  future  world  as  in  the  present.  One  of 
their  chief  pillars  tells  us  that  "  the  future  residence  of 
the  Saints  b  not  an  ideal  thing.  They  will  need  houses 
for  their  persons  and  for  their  families  as  much  in  their 
resurrected  condition  as  in  their  present  state.  In  thb 
identical  world,  where  they  have  been  robbed  of  houses 
and  lands,  and  wife  and  children,  they  shall  have  a 
hundredfold"  (Spencer,  p.  174).  Another  **  apostle"  cal- 
culates the  exact  amount  of  landed  property  which  may 
be  expected  by  the  **  resurrected  Saints :"  **  Suppose  that, 
out  of  the  population  of  the  earth,  one  in  a  hundred 
should  be  entitled  to  an  inheritance  upon  the  new 
earth,  how  much  land  would  each  receive?  We  an- 
swer, they  would  receive  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 

which  would  be 
quite  enough  to  raise 
manna,  and  to  build 
some  splendid  man- 
sions. It  would  be 
large  enough  to  have 
our  flower  gardens, 
and  everj'ihing  the 
agricidturbt  and  the 
botanist  want"  (P. 
Tnit^inMillen.Star, 
xiv,668).  They  also 
venture  directly  to 
contradict  the  words 
of  Chrbt  himself,  by 
affirming  that,  in  the 
resurrection,  men  both 
marry  and  are  given 
in  martiage.  Thus 
the  author  above 
quoted  teUs  us  that 
"Abraham  and  Sarah 
will  continue  to  mul- 


Christ  u  the  offiipring  of  the  '*  material"  union,  on 
the  plains  of  Palestine,  of  God  and  the  Virgin  Mar}* — 
the  Utter  being  duly  married  after  betrothal  by  the 
angel  GabrieL  Yet  he  b  believed  to  have  had  a  pre- 
vious existence,  to  have  even  made  the  universe  out  of 
*^  unformed  chaotic  matter  as  old  as  God,"  and  hb  wor- 
ship is  enjoined  as  Lord  of  all  {Doct.  and  Cov,  Lect.  v,  2, 
p.  45, 47).  The  Paraclete  b  vaguely  described.  He  b 
also  a  member  of  the  Grodhead,  being  the  mind  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  but  while  the  other  two  persons 
have  bodies  of  flesh  and  bones,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  not, 
but  b  a  personage  of  Spirit  (Compend,  p.  154).  Yet  his 
substance  b  material,  and  subject  to  the  necessary  laws 
which  govern  matter.  He  has  therefore  parts  which 
are  infinite  and  spread  through  all  space,  and  so  b  he 
virtually  omnipresent.  The  Father  and  the  Son,  as 
persons,  are  not  omnipresent,  but  only  through  the  Spiiv 
it  {Compend.  p.  140-148).  He  may  properly  be  called 
God's  minister,  to  execute  hb  will  in  immensity.  He 
b  therefore  the  worker  of  miracles,  the  source  of  grace, 
and  even  the  cause  of  increase,  Iteing  in  every  person 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  for  the  ** elements  that 
every  individual  b  made  of  and  lives  in  possess  the  God- 
head" (Youngs  in  Con^^end,  p.  148).  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  there  b  an  older  Trinity,  that  of  **  Elo- 
him,  Jehovah,  and  Michael,  which  b  Adam."    Adam, 


tiply,  not  only  in  thb  world,  but  in  all  worlds  to  come. 
. . .  Will  the  resurrection  return  you  a  mere  female  aty 
quaint  once,  that  b  fio<  to  be  the  wife  of  your  bosom  in 
eternity?  No;  God  forbid.  But  it  will  restore  you 
the  wife  of  your  bosom  immortalized,  who  shall  bear 
children  from  your  own  loins  in  all  worlds  to  come" 
(see  Spencer,  p.  6;  and  compare  Stenhotise,  p.  480). 

We  desire  to  call  special  attention  also  to  the  Mor- 
mon doctrine  regarding  miraculous  gifts,  as  embodied 
in  the  seventh  article  of  their  Confession.  Thb  doctrine 
of  the  discerning  of  spirits  led  Smith  into  a  variety  of 
curious  speculations.  He  teaches  that  the  soul  of  man 
was  not  created,  but  **  coexisted"  equal  with  God.  *^  God," 
he  says  in  one  of  hb  sermons  in  1853  (p.  62),  **  never 
did  have  power  to  create  the  ^irit  of  man  at  all.  The 
very  idea  lessens  man  in  my  estimation.  I  know  bet' 
terP  He  also  holds  to  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
Rebellious  spirits  descend  into  brute  tabernacles  till 
they  yield  to  **the  law  of  the  everlasting  gospel"  The 
eighth  article  may  be  declared  decidedly  liberal ;  it  ex- 
presses a  belief  that  the  Word  of  God  b  recorded,  not 
only  in  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Mormon,  but  in  "all 
other  good  books."  As  for  the  contradictions  that  ex- 
ist in  the  first.  Smith  admits  them,  but  alleges  that  they 
are  **  corruptions,"  and  that  they  can  be  removed  by 
hb  or  any  other  prophet's  ini^ired  explanations.     It 
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i8  said  that  he  has  left  an  "  inspired  translation**  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  MS.;  but  as  it  has  never  been  published, 
we  can  judge  it  only  by  the  occasional  extracts  which 
have  been  made  by  prophets  and  dders,  and  from  these 
we  have  quoted  in  appropriate  places. 

The  tenth  article,  though  it  aifirms  the  literal  gather- 
ing of  Israel,  the  restoration  of  the  Ten  Tribes  (the 
American  Indians,  who  are  in  consequence  treated 
with  considerable  humanity  by  the  Saints),  and  the 
personal  reign  of  Christ  for  one  thousand  years,  does 
not,  as  has  always  been  supposed,  make  the  in-gather- 
ing at  the  Zion  of  the  East,  but  at  that  New  Zion 
on  the  Western  continent  which  has  been  appointed 
under  this  new  dbpensation  ushered  in  by  Joseph 
Smith.  And  as  the  Jews  were  bidden  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  Gentiles,  and  the  early  Chris- 
tians (the  ancient  Saints)  from  the  heathen,  so  the  Lat- 
ter-dav  Saints  are  now  called  forth  IVom  a  wicked 
world,  doomed  to  almost  immediate  destruction  (before 
the  close  of  this  century),  which  is  indeed  already  be- 
ginning, to  the  Zion  of  this  continent.  When  the  Gos- 
pel has  been  preached  to  all  the  world,  and  the  elect 
have  been  assembled  at  Zion,  then  all  unbelievers  will 
be  destroyed ;  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  be  set  up  on 
the  earth,  and  the  formal  reign  of  Christ  commence 
in  the  Western  Zion.  Surely  no  one  need  wonder 
that  Joseph  Smith,  when  he  first  promulgated  his 
new  faith,  maintained  that  '*  one  of  the  grand  funda- 
mental principles  of  Mormonism  is  to  receive  truth, 
come  whence  it  may"  {Sermon  preached  July  9,  1843) 
Indeed  their  faith,  if  we  have  but  distantly  reached 
their  true  position,  consists  of  a  spontaneous  agglomer- 
ation of  tenets  which,  were  its  disciples  of  a  more  learned 
and  philosophical  body,  would  suggest  extensive  eclec- 
ticism. And  Mr.  Burton  has  well  said  that  **  the  Mor- 
mons are  like  the  Pythagoreans  in  their  procreation, 
transmigration,  and  exaltation  of  souls;  like  the  follow- 
ers of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  in  their  atomic  mate- 
rialism ;  like  the  Epicureans  in  their  pure  atomic  the- 
ories, their  summum  bonum,  and  their  sensuous  specu- 
lations; and  like  the  Platonists  and  Gnostics  in  their 
belief  of  the  iEon,  of  ideas,  and  of  moving  princifides  in 
element.  They  are  Fetichists  in  their  ghostly  fancies, 
their  Avestra,  which  became  souls  and  spirits.  They 
are  Jews  in  their  theocracy,  their  ideas  of  angels,  their 
hatred  for  Gentiles,  and  their  utter  segregation  from 
the  great  brotherhood  of  mankind.  They  are  Christians, 
inasmuch  as  they  base  their  faith  upon  the  Bible,  and 
hold  to  the  divinity  of  Chrbt,  the  fall  of  man,  the  atone- 
ment, and  the  regeneration.  They  are  Arians,  inasmuch 
as  they  hold  Christ  to  be '  the  first  of  God's  creatures ;  a 
perfect  creature,  but  still  a  creature.'  They  are  Mos- 
lems in  their  views  of  the  inferior  status  of  womankind, 
in  their  polygamy,  and  in  their  resurrection  of  the  ma- 
terial body ;  like  the  followers  of  the  Arabian  Prophet, 
they  hardly  fear  death,  because  they  have  elaborated 
'continuation.'  They  take  no  leap  in  the  dark — they 
spring  from  this  sublunary  stage  into  a  known,  not  into 
an  unknown  world ;  hence  also  their  worship  is  eminent- 
ly secular,  their  sermons  are  political  or  commercial,  and 
— ^religion  being  with  them  not  a  thing  apart  bnt  a  por- 
tion and  parcel  of  every-day  life— the  intervention  of 
the  Lord  in  their  material  affairs  becomes  natural  and 
only  to  be  expected.  Their  visions,  prophecies,  and 
miracles  are  those  of  the  Illuminati,  their  mysticism 
that  of  the  Druses,  and  their  belief  in  the  millennium  is 
a  completion  of  the  dreams  of  the  Apocalyptic  sects. 
Masonry  has  entered  into  their  scheme,  the  Demiurgus 
whom  they  worship  is '  as  good  at  mechanical  inven- 
tions as  at  any  other  business.'  With  their  later  theo- 
ries, Methodism,  Swedenborgiamsro — especially  in  its 
view  of  the  future  state — and  Transcendentalism  are  cu- 
riously intermingled.  Finally,  we  can  easily  discern  in 
their  doctrine  of  affinity  of  minds  and  sympathy  of  souls 
the  leaven  of  that  faith  which,  beginning  with  Mesmer 
and  progressing  through  the  Rochester  Rappers  and  the 
""'kccpsio  Seer,  threatens  to  extend  wherever  the 


sosoeptiUe  nervoos  temperament  beoomea  the  duradep- 
istic  of  the  race.** 

The  ethical  teachings  of  Mormonism  are  not  diatin- 
guished  by  any  other  remaricable  peculiarities  than  we 
have  already  had  occammi  to  point  out.  The  chief  da^ 
impressed  upon  the  Saints  is  the  prompt  paymeot  df 
tithingt.  Their  official  publications  are  strenoofB  ia 
their  exhortation  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  indispeaaUe 
obligation  (see  Stenhouse,  p.  578).  Next  to  this  can&- 
nal  virtue  seems  to  be  rated  the  merit  of  aimtmemxfnm 
fermented  liquors  and  tobacco.  This,  however,  is  not 
absolutely  insisted  upon,  but  is  <mly  urged  as  a  "  preee|ic 
of  wisdom."  It  was  enforced  by  Joseph,  but  undor  the 
present  head  of  the  Church  it  b  asented  that  inteinper- 
ance  is  rapidly  invading  the  Saints'  households.  The 
virtue  of  patriotism  is  also  a  frequent  theme  cfManatm 
eulogy.  The  national  colon  are  exhibited  on  ereiy 
pubUc  ocuuion,  and  there  seems  to  be  every  endeavor 
to  refute  the  charges  that  Mormonism  seeks  secalar 
power,  and  is  antagonistic  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  that  if  statehood  is  ever  secured  to  Utah, 
**  Brigham  Young's  theocracy  will  be  triumphant  orer 
the  republic  and  the  national  laws."  The  practice  of 
dancing  miust  also  be  included  in  the  ethical  system  of 
Mormonism.  indeed,  when  the  Temple  is  completed, 
public  dances  arc  to  form  a  part  of  the  regular  wQrBhi|v 
In  saltatorial  as  in  military  movements  the  priesthood 
occupy  the  foremost  place.  The  president  leads  o^  acd 
bbhopa,  patriarchs,  and  ciders  are  to  be  seen  figurii^ 
enthusiastically  —  *'  not,"  says  colonel  Kane,  "  in  yoar 
minuets  or  other  mortuary  processions  of  Gentiles,  but 
in  jigs  and  reels." 

IV.  Ordinances  and  Pradices. — 1.  The  ordinances  of 
the  Mormon  (vospel  are  five :  (1)  Faitk,  which  is  verr 
strangely  described  in  the  Doctr.  and  Cor.,  as  already 
quoted.  What  is  really  required  of  a  Saint  in  this  respect 
is  ''faith  in  Joseph  and  his  successors,"  and  not  afasoioie 
acceptance  of  the  Scriptures,  L  e.  the  Bible  and  the  Mor- 
mon writings,  but  a  "  reverence"  for  them,  and  *^ absolute 
obedience"  to  the  president  and  priesthood.  (See  §  V, 
below.)  (2)  Repentance^  L  e.  sorrow  for  sin  and  reseda- 
tion  to  lead  a  good  life.  (8)  Baptism,  which  is  admin- 
istered by  immersion,  to  none  younger  than  eight  yean, 
that  being  regarded  as  the  age  at  which  responsibility 
begins  {Doctr.  and  Cov. ch.  xxii,  §  4,  p.  160).  In&nt  bap- 
tism is  declared  to  be  a  **  solemn  nx>ckery,  becaine  Ht- 
tle  children  have  no  sins  to  repent  of,  and  are  not  under 
the  curse  of  Adam"  {Book  o/ Mormon :  Moroni^  ch.  viii, 
§  2, 8,  p.  557).  The  rite  is  administered  as  follows :  "'  The 
person  who  b  called  of  God,  and  has  authority  of  Jesas 
Christ,  shall  go  down  into  the  water  with  the  person 
who  has  presented  him  or  herself  for  baptism,  and  sbaQ 
say,  calling  him  or  her  by  name,  *  Having  been  oommia- 
sioned  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  bapdze  you  in  ^e  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amesu' 
Then  shall  he  immerse  him  or  her  in  the  water,  and 
come  forth  again  out  of  the  water"  {Book  of  Marmcm: 
Nephi,  ch.  V,  §  8,  p.  457;  />ocfr. and  Cor. ch.  ii,  §  21,  p. 
73).  The  effect  of  baptism,  when  administered  to  and 
by  a  qualified  person,  is  declared  to  be  the  remission  of 
sins,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  title  of  eternal 
life.  It  is  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary  to  sahration ; 
without  it  neither  repentance  nor  faith  avail  {Doctr, 
and  Cov,  ch.  iv,  §  12,  p.  87).  A  roost  peculiar  tenet  of 
their  creed  is  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  the  dead.  To 
Mipply  the  deficiency  of  those  who  through  ignofanee 
or  other  involuntary  defect  have  died  unbaptized  in  the 
Mormon  faith,  the  practice  of  baptism  for  the  dettd  was 
ordained  at  a  very  eariy  period  of  Mormonism,  and  is 
incorporated  as  a  necessary  ordinance  into  the  Book  of 
Doctr.  and  Cov.  (§  105, 106).  The  fiuth  is  preached  to 
the  dead  in  Hades  by  departed  Saints;  and  the  benefit 
of  baptism  is  obtained  for  them  by  proxy.  Any  be- 
liever may  and  should  be  baptized  fur  his  departed 
friends,  relations,  and  ancestors  to  the  most  remote  ages: 
and,  in  the  perfect  state,  those  itnr  whom  a  person  hat 
been  thus  baptized  will  be  added  to  his  family  and 


We'll  there  be  bipttied  for  onr 

frlenda  Ih&t  are  deacl; 
B;  obeTtns  thli  liw  uc  dut  Mt 

tbem  all  free, 
And  •aitCtm  w  tWi  upoA  JTount 

{MOUn.  Star,  it,  1«.) 
Tbe  chwicetlor  oT  the  Uuivenitf 
oTDeaeietiiifomisiu  that  "unless 
this  is  done  for  the  dead  lity  eaanot 
btrrdermetr{Sptiiixt,p.]6B).  The 
Bune  learned  autbority  aQnounces 
that  "  Pet«T  Will  how  the  devout 
>nil  honorable  dead  may  be  saved, 
who  never  beard  the  Gmpel  on 
earth.     Says  he  [S^PeteI!],'eb« 
why    are   they  baptized  for  the- 
de«d  ?' "     (Spencer  here  refen  in- 
correctlv  to  1  Cor.  xv,  29  u  the 
work  of  St.  Peter.)    A  careful  rec- 
ord of  the  penons  virariiTOsly  bap- 
tized is  kept  by  duly  appointed 
rv^istiora.     These   records  are 
the  books  spoken  of  by  St.  Jubn 
CKev.  XX,  12),  the  Book  of  Life 
being   a    record  kept   in  heaven 
(o  verify  those  kept  on  eaith 
(Ooeff.  a~i  Car.  eh.  cri,  §  6,  7,  p.  813).      (4)  LiTfiag 
OH  o/handt  for  the  gift  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  sometimee 
called  baptism  by  fire  aa  iliitiiiguiahcd  from  baptiiun 
by  water.    It  ia  ueuilly  administered  immediately  after 
baptiim,  of  which  it  is  regarded  as  the  completion.    By 
it  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  gift  of  tongues,  aiul  the  pow- 
er tfl  work  miracles  an  f^ven.    There  have  been  multi- 
tudea  of  persona  in  the  world  who  have  believed  and  as- 
serted that  to  them,  and  to  them  only,  God  gave  viEions, 
dreams,  angel-risits,  the  power  of  healing  the  sick  and 
"  casting  out  deiila  ■"  and  they  have  declared  that  these 
were  proofs  of  the  heavenly  origin  of  tbe  faith  which 
they  procUimed,  and  this  it  is  that  the  Saints  have  been 
taught  by  the  modem  apostJes  to  regard  as  special  and 
particular  to  them,  while  it  has  been  a  peculiarity  com- 
mon to  tbe  religiouB  experience  of  all  the  world.     (6) 
Tkt  Sacramettt  of  the  LorSi  Sspper  was  originally  ad- 
mtnisteted  in  bread  and  wine,  aa  Christ  himself  ordained 
when  he  appeared  to  the  Nephites  {Book  of  Marmon: 
A'i7kit,ch.viii,|6,p.469).     B<it  in  1K33  it  was  revealed 
to  Smith  that  "alrong  drinks  are  not  for  the  belly,  but 
for  the  waabing  of  your  bodies,"  and  that  wine  was  only 
to  be  used  in  this  ordinance  if  it  was  the  pure  juice  of 
the  grape,  and  made  by  Mormons  {Dortr.  and  Cot.  eh. 
Ixxxi,  S  1,  p.  340).    Water  only,  therefore,  ia  now  used. 
The  rile  is  adminiatersd  every  Sunday.  The  water,  hav- 
ing been  blessed,  is  handed  around  in  tin  cans,  together 
with  the  bread  (Rae,  p.  106), 

!.  l/arriagt  is  not  a  civil  contract  with  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  but  a  sacrament  of  tbe  Church,  and  a  sacred 
tenet  of  the  faith.  Matrimony,  moreover,  as  practiced 
by  the  Mormons,  is  an  institutjon  so  peculiar  to  thcm- 
selves,  tbey  having  inbnduced  into  the  modem  social 
•ystera  tbe  polygamic  system,  that  their  marriage  ser- 
vice ia  a  most  important  rite.  Hormona  ate  in  every 
poasible  way  encouraged  to  be  polygsmists,  and  are 
reminded  of  tbe  revelation  given  to  the  Prophet  that 
"  the  rank  and  dignity  given  to  the  Saints  in  the  other 
world  ia  proportioned  to  the  number  of  their  wives  and 
cbildreci."  U  is  true  that  polygamy  is  not,  as  many 
•appose,  essential  to  thdr  religious  system,  yet  it  has 
entered  so  latgely  into  the  marital  relations  of  the  LoL- 
■cr-day  Saints  of  Utah  aa  to  give  them  a  moat  ob- 
noiioaa  record  in  the  aight  of  all  other  Chriatiaa  re- 
Ugiooa  sects.'  As  we  have  seen  above,  in  their  early  his- 


tory tbe  Mormnna  clearly  rebuked  polygamy  (Boat 
•if  Mormon:  Jacob,  ch.  ii,  p.  118  sq.),'  From  1830 
to  I84B  they  were  monogamiels;  but  in  the  latter  of 
these  years,  as  we  have  also  seen,  Smith  obtained  a  rev- 
eiation  perm ittuig,  and  even  recommending,  a  plurality 
of  wivea.  (Tbey  reject  the  word  "p-dy gamy, "and  prefer 
the  term  pluralitn.^  Still,  pluralism  docs  not  appear  to 
have  become  tbe  general  practice  among  tbe  Mormons 
till  their  journey  across  the  praities  to  the  valley  of  the 
Salt  l^ke.  Since  then  it  has  been  openly  avowed,and 
defended  against  other  sects  by  an  appeal  to  Script- 
ure. Tracts,  dialogues,  and  hymns  sre  circulated  in 
its  behalf.  Says  Stenhousc,  "Tens  of  thousands  of  ser- 
mons hsve  been  preached  on  its  divine  origin;  volu- 
mitwua  treatises  have  been  pnbliahed  in  its  eipotition, 
and  tbe  Mormon  press  has  teemed  with  articles  in  its 
defence"  (p,  188),  And  even  the  "  pluraiinic"  marriage 
ceremony  has  been  published.  To  afford  our  readers  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  Mormon  vice  uf  "pluralism," 
we  here  insert  in  full  the  special  "revelation"  which 
they  claim  to  have  had. 

"CELE8T1AL  MARRIAOB: 


"O<nn(0.AH>pASnitlA,U*&er.  (n  JFauMO,  Julplt,  IMS. 
"1.  Verily,  then  salth  the  Lord  nnto  vou,  mj  serrHDt 
Joseph,  Lhal  Innsmnch  ss  ynn  have  InoBlred  ot'ray  band 
to  know  and  nndersUnd  wherein  I.  the  Lord,  Jnsllfled 
mj  servsuta  Abrsham,  hanc,  and  Jacob,  as  also  Uomr, 
David,  and  Solomon,  my  servnulj,  as  touching  the  prin- 
elnls  and  diwlrlna  of  Iheir  hsvlm  many  wives  siid  i-™- 
Lord  thy  Ood, 


reject  this  c 


le  conditions  of 
HCti^  bonds,  oh- 
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ations,  or  expectatiooe  that  are  oot  made  and  entered  into 
ttud  e>ea]ed  by  the  Uolj  Spirit  of  promise,  uf  him  who  iii 
uQoiuted,  both  a«  well  for  time  and  for  all  etemltv,  and 
that,  too,  m<wl  holy,  bv  revelutiou  and  comroandmeut, 
through  the  medium  of  mine  anointed,  whom  I  have  ap- 
pointed on  the  earth  to  hold  this  power  (and  I  have  ap- 
pointed unto  my  wrvaut  Joseph  to  hold  this  power  in  the 
laDt  days,  and  there  is  never  but  (»ne  on  the  earth  at  a  time 
on  whom  this  power  and  the  keys  of  the  prieMthood  are 
ctmferred),  are  of  no  efficacy,  virtue,  or  force  in  and  after 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead :  for  all  contracts  that  are 
not  made  unto  thit*  end  have  an  end  when  men  are  dead. 

*'8.  Behold!  mine  houi*e  is  a  bonse  of  order,  saith  the 
Lord  Qod,  and  not  a  honwe  of  cou fusion.  Will  I  aiccept 
of  an  offering,  saith  the  Lord,  that  is  not  made  in  my 
namef  Or  will  I  receive  at  vour  hands  that  which  I 
have  not  appointed?  And  willl  appoint  unto  yon,  saith 
the  Lord,  except  it  be  by  law,  even  as  I  and  my  Father 
ordained  unto  you  before  the  world  was  ?  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  Ood,  and  I  give  unto  yon  this  commandment,  that  no 
man  shall  come  unto  the  Father  but  by  me,  or  by  ray 
word,  which  is  my  law, saith  the  Lord;  and  everything 
that  Is  in  the  world,  whether  it  l>e  ordained  of  men  by 
thrones  or  principalities  or  powers,  or  things  of  name, 
whatsoever  they  mav  be  that  are  not  bv  me  or  by  mv 
word,  saith  the  Lord,  shall  be  thrown  down,  and  shall 
not  rem.iin  rfler  men  are  dead,  neither  in  nor  afuir  the 
resurrection,  saith  the  Lord  your  God;  for  whatsoever 
thines  remalneth  are  by  me,  and  whatsoever  things  are 
not  by  me  shall  be  shaken  and  destroyed. 

*'4.  Therefore  if  a  man  marry  him  a  wifs  in  the  world, 
and  he  manr  her  not  by  me  nor  by  my  word,  and  he 
covenant  witn  her  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  world,  and  she 
with  him,  their  covenant  and  marriage  is  not  of  force 
when  they  are  dead,  and  when  they  are  out  of  the  world ; 
therefttre  they  are  not  bound  bv  any  law  when  they  are 
out  of  the  world;  therefore  when  they  are  out  of  the 
world  they  neither  marrv  nor  are  given  In  marriage,  but 
are  appointed  angels  in  heaven,  which  an^^els  are  minis- 
tering servants,  to  minister  for  those  who  are  worthy  of 
a  fkr  more  and  an  exceeding  and  an  etenial  welehi  of 

glory ;  for  these  angels  did  not  abide  my  law,  therefore 
ley  cannot  be  enlarged,  but  remain  separately  and  singly, 
without  exulution,  m  their  saved  condition,  to  all  eter- 
nity, and  from  thenceforth  are  not  gods,  but  are  angels 
of  God  forever  and  ever. 

**  5.  And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  yon,  if  a  man  marry  a 
vrife,  and  make  a  covenant  with  her  for  time  and  for  all 
eternitv,  if  that  covenant  is  not  by  me,  or  by  my  word, 
which  is  my  law,  and  is  not  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  or 
promise,  through  him  whom  I  have  anointed  and  ap- 
pointed unto  this  power,  then  It  is  not  valid,  neither  of 
force,  when  they  are  out  of  the  world,  because  they  are 
not  Joined  by  me,  saith  the  Lord,  neither  by  my  word ; 
when  they  are  out  of  the  world,  it  can  not  be  received 
there,  because  the  angels  and  the  gods  are  appointed 
there,  by  whom  they  cannot  pass:  they  canno^  there- 
fore, inherit  jny  glory,  for  my  house  is  a  house  ox  order, 
saith  the  Lord  Ood. 

**C  And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  yon,  if  a  man  marry  a 
wife  by  my  word,  which  is  my  law.  and  by  the  new  and 
everlastiuff  covenant,  and  it  is  sealed  unto  them  by  the 
Holy  Spint  of  promise,  by  him  who  Is  anointed,  unto 
whom  I  have  appointed  this  power  and  the  keys  of  this 
priesthood,  and  It  shall  be  said  unto  them,  Te  shall  come 
forth  in  the  first  resurrection ;  and  if  It  be  after  the  first 
resurrection,  in  the  next  resurrection ;  and  shall  Inherit 
thrones,  kingdoms,  prindualitles  and  powers,  dominions, 
nil  heights  and  depths,  then  shall  it  be  written  In  the 
Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  that  he  shall  commit  no  murder 
whereby  to  shed  innocent  blood ;  and  if  yo  abide  in  my 
covenant,  and  commit  no  murder  whereby  to  shed  in- 
nocent blood,  it  shall  be  done  unto  them  in  all  things 
whatsoever  my  servant  hath  put  upon  them,  in  time  and 
through  all  eternity,  and  shall  be  of  fhll  force  when  they 
are  out  of  the  World ;  and  they  shall  pass  by  the  angels 
and  the  gods  which  are  set  there,  to  their  exaltation  and 
glory  in  nil  thinzs,  as  hath  been  sealed  upon  their  heads, 
which  glory  sbsul  be  a  fhluess  and  a  continuation  of  the 
seeds  forever  and  ever. 

"7.  Then  shall  they  be  gods,  because  they  have  no  end; 
therefore  shall  they  oe  nrom  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
because  they  continue ;  then  shall  they  oe  above  all,  be- 
cause all  things  are  subject  unto  them.  Then  shall  they 
be  gods,  becanse  they  have  all  power,  and  the  angels  are 
subject  unto  them. 

"8.  Verily,  verily  I  eay  unto  you,  except  ye  abide  my 
law  ye  cannot  attain  to  this  glory ;  for  strait  is  the  $rate 
and  narrow  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  the  exaltation 
and  continuation  of  the  lives,  and  few  there  be  that  find 
it,  because  ye  receive  me  not  in  the  world,  neither  do  ye 


know  me.  But  if  ye  receive  me  In  the  world,  then  shall 
ye  know  me,  and  shall  receive  your  exaltation,  that  where 
1  am  ye  shall  be  also.    This  is  eternal  life,  to  know  the 


only  wise  and  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath 
sent.  I  am  he.  Receive  ye.  therefore,  my  law.  Broad  is 
the  gate  and  wide  the  way  that  leadeth  to  the  death ;  and 
many  there  are  that  go  in  thereat ;  becanse  they  receive 
me  not,  neither  do  they  abide  in  my  law. 
**9.  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  marry  a  wifSe 


aoeordlng  to  my  word,  and  they  are  sealed  by  tbe  Holy 
Spirit  of  pn)mise,  according  to  mine  appointment,  and  he 
or  ahe  shall  commit  any  sfn  or  transgression  of  the  new 
and  everlasting  covenant  whatever,  and  all  manoer  uf 
blasphemies,  and  if  they  commit  no  murder,  whereiB  they 
shea  innocent  blood— yet  they  shall  come  forth  In  tbe  tm, 
resurrection  and  enter  into  their  exaltatiim :  bat  they 
shall  be  destroyed  in  the  flesh,  and  shall  be  deUvered 
unto  the  buffetnigs  of  Satan  unto  the  day  of  redempdeo, 
saith  the  Lord  0<m1. 

**  10.  Tbe  blasphemy  affalnst  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
shall  not  be  forgiven  in  the  worid  nor  unt  of  the  worki, 
is  in  that  ye  commit  murder,  wherein  ye  shed  hmooot 
blood,  and  asaent  unto  my  death  after  ye  have  recdnd 
my  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  saith  tbe  Lord  Q^^ : 
and  he  that  abideth  not  this  law  can  In  nowise  enter  into 
my  glory,  but  shall  be  damned,  saith  the  Lord. 

^*n.  1  am  the  Lord  thy  God.  and  will  give  nnto  thee 
the  law  of  my  holy  priesthood,  as  was  ordained  by  me 
and  my  Father  before  the  world  was.  Abraham  received 
all  things,  whatsoever  he  received,  by  revelation  andcon- 
mandment,  by  my  word,  saith  the  Lord,  and  hath  entered 
into  his  exaltation  and  sltteth  upon  his  throne. 

**18.  Abraham  received  promises  concerning  his  seed 
and  of  the  (hilt  of  his  loins— from  whoee  louis  ye  are, 
viz.  my  servant  Joseph— which  were  to  ooutlnoe  so  kng 
us  they  were  in  the  world ;  and  as  toaching  Abraham 
and  his  seed,  out  of  the  world,  thev  should  c^mnnne ;  bi>th 
in  the  world  and  out  of  the  world  ahonid  they  oontteoe 
as  Innumerable  as  the  stars ;  or  if  ye  were  to  coont  the 
sand  upon  the  sea  •  shore,  ye  could  not  number  ibeaa. 
This  promise  Is  yours  also,  becanse  ye  are  of  AbrmhsiB, 
and  the  promise  was  made  nnto  Abraham :  and  by  this 
law  are  the  continuation  of  the  works  of  my  Fktber, 
wherein  he  ffloriflelh  himself.  Oo  ye,  therefore,  and  do 
the  works  of  Abraham;  enter  ye  into  my  law,  and  ye 
shall  be  saved.  But  if  ye  enter  not  Into  nir  law,  ye  can- 
not receive  the  promises  of  my  Father  which  be  nade 
nnto  Abraham. 

**  IS.  Ood  commanded  Abraham,  and  Sarah  gave  Ha^ar 
to  Abraham  to  wife.  And  why  did  she  do  it  ?  Became 
this  was  the  law,  and  from  Uagar  spruus  many  peoi<le. 
This,  therefore,  was  fnlfilliuff,  among  other  things,  the 
promises.  Was  Abraham,  therefore,  under  condemna- 
tion? Verily  I  say  nnto  you,  Xay;  for  I,  the  Lord,  com- 
manded it  Abraham  was  commanded  to  offer  his  sob 
Immc  :  nevertheless  it  was  written.  Thou  shalt  not  kilL 
Abraham,  however,  did  not  refuse,  and  it  was  aooooitfed 
nnto  him  for  righteousness. 

**  14.  Abraham  received  concubines,  and  they  bare  him 
children,  and  it  was  accounted  into  him  for  righteous- 
ness, becanse  they  were  ffiven  unto  him  for  righieoae- 
nese,  l>ecanse  they  were  given  nnto  him,  and  he  abode  ia 
my  law :  as  Isaac  also,  and  Jacob  did  none  other  thingt 
than  that  which  they  were  commanded :  and  becanse  th^ 
did  none  other  things  than  tliat  which  they  were  cub>> 
manded,  they  have  entered  into  their  exaltation,  accord* 
ing  to  the  promises,  and  sit  upon  thrones,  and  are  not 
angels,  but  are  gods.  David  also  received  many  wives 
and  concubines,  as  also  Solomon,  and  Moeea  my  senrani, 
and  also  many  others  of  my  servants,  from  the  beginntDg 
of  creation  untU  this  time :  and  in  nothing  did  they  ida, 
save  in  tho)*e  tbincs  which  they  received  not  of  me. 

'*  IB.  David*s  wives  and  concubines  were  given  onto 
him  of  me,  by  the  hand  of  Nathan  my  servant,  and  otfaen 
of  the  prophets  who  had  the  keys  of  this  power;  and  ia 
none  of  these  things  did  he  sin  against  me,  save  tn  tbe 
case  of  Uriah  and  his  wife ;  and  therefore  he  hath  fisllen 
(torn  his  exaltation  and  received  hie  portion ;  and  he  shall 
not  inherit  them  ont  of  the  world,  for  I  gave  them  unto 
another,  saith  the  Lord. 

**  10.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  I  gave  nnto  thee,  my 
aervant  Joseph,  an  appointment,  and  to  restore  all  thbus  : 
ask  what  ye  will,  ana  it  shall  be  given  unto  you  aocordtng 
to  my  word ;  and  as  ye  have  asked  concerning  adulter, 
verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  receiveth  a  wife  n 
the  new  and  eveiiaating  covenant,  and  if  she  be  with  an- 
other man,  and  I  have  not  appointed  unto  her  by  the  holy 
anointing,  she  hath  committed  adultery,  and  riiall  be  de- 
stroyed. If  she  be  not  in  the  new  and  everlasting  cove- 
nant, and  she  be  with  another  man,  she  has  committed 
adultery ;  and  if  her  husband  be  with  another  woman, 
and  he  was  under  a  vow,  he  hath  broken  hJa  vow.  and 
bath  committed  adultery ;  and  if  she  hath  not  committed 
adultery,  but  Is  InnocentJand  hath  not  brdJcen  her  tow, 
and  she  knoweth  it,  and  I  reveal  It  nnto  yon,  my  aenraat 
Joseph,  then  shall  yon  have  power,  by  the  power  of  ny 
holy  priesthood,  to  take  her  and  give  her  nnto  him  tbst 
hath  not  committed  adultery,  but  hath  been  faithfaU  for 
he  shall  be  made  ruler  over  many :  for  I  have  conferred 
upon  you  the  keys  and  power  of  the  priesthood,  wherein 
I  restore  all  things,  and  make  known  unto  yon  all  thingi 
in  due  time. 

**  17.  And  verily,  verily  I  say  unto  yon,  tliat  wliatsoever 
you  seal  on  earth  shall  be  sealed  in  heaven :  and  whatso- 
ever you  bind  on  earth,  in  my  name  and  by  my  word, 
saith  the  Lord,  it  shall  be  eternally  bound  In  the  heavens; 
and  whosesoever  sins  yon  remit  on  earth  shall  be  remlip 
ted  eternally  in  the  heavens;  and  whosesoever  tina  ye 
retain  on  earth  shall  be  retained  in  heaven. 
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'M8.  And  again,  verily  I  say,  whomsoever  yon  bless  I 
will  bletfs,  and  whomsoever  you  curse  I  will  curse,  saith 
the  Lord ;  for  I,  the  Lord,  am  thy  Qod, 

**  10.  And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  yoa,  my  servant  Jo- 
seph, that  whatsoever  yon  give  on  earth,  and  to  whom- 
soever yon  give  any  one  ou  earth,  by  my  word  and  ac- 
curding  to  my  law,  It  shall  be  visited  with  blessings,  and 
not  ci^ugs,  and  with  my  power,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
shall  be  without  coudemuation  on  earth  and  in  heuven : 
f^r  I  am  tho  Lord  thy  God,  and  will  be  with  thee  even 
onto  the  end  of  the  world  aud  through  all  eternity:  for 
verily  I  seal  upon  yon  your  exaltation,  and  prepare  a 
throne  for  yon  in  the  kingdom  of  my  Father,  with  Abra- 
ham yonr  lather.  Behold,!  have  seen  yonr  sacrifices, 
aud  will  fiirj^ve  all  your  sins ;  I  have  seen  yonr  sacrifices 
in  obedience  to  that  which  I  have  told  yon:  go,  therefore, 
and  I  make  a  way  for  vour  escape,  as  I  accepted  the  of- 
fering of  Abraham  of  his  son  Isaac. 

**80.  Verily  1  sav  unto  you.  a  commandment  I  give  nnto 
mine  handmaid,  ICmma  Smith,  your  wife,  whom  I  have 
given  unto  von,  that  she  stay  herself;  aud  paruke  not  of 
toat  which  I  commanded  you  to  offer  unto  her :  for  I  did 
ii,  saith  the  Lord,  to  prove  yon  all,  as  I  did  Abraham,  and 
that  I  might  require  an  offering  at  your  hand,  by  covenant 
and  sacndce :  aud  let  mine  handmaid,  £mma  Smith,  re- 
ceive all  thoife  that  have  been  given  unto  my  servant  Jo- 
seph, and  who  are  virtuous  aud  pure  before  me ;  and 
tbuee  who  are  not  pure,  aud  have  said  they  are  pnre,  shall 
be  destroyed,  saith  the  Lord  Ood ;  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  ye  sliali  obey  my  voice:  and  I  give  nnto  my 
servant  Joseph  that  he  shall  be  made  ruler  over  many 
things,  for  he  hath  been  faithfttl  over  a  few  thiugs,  and 
fiom  henceforth  I  will  strengthen  hinL   » 

"21.  And  I  command  mine  handmaid,  Bmma  Smith,  to 
abide  and  cleave  unto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  to  none 
else.  But  if  she  will  not  abide  this  commandment,  she 
shall  be  destroyed,  saith  the  Lord ;  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  aud  will  destrov  her  if  she  abide  not  in  my  law : 
bat  if  she  will  not  abide  this  commandment,  then  shall 
my  servant  Joseph  do  all  things  for  her.  even  as  he  hath 
said;  and  1  will  bless  him,  and  multiply  him,  and  give 
unto  liim  a  hundredfold  in  this  world,  of  fathers  and 
mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  houses  aud  lauds,  wives 
and  children,  aud  crowns  of  eternal  lives  in  the  eternal 
worlds.  And  again,  verilv  I  say,  let  mine  handmaid  for- 
give my  servant  Joseph  his  tret^passes,  and  then  shall  she 
te  forgiven  her  trespasses  wherein  she  has  trespassed 
agaim»i  me ;  and  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  will  bless  her  and 
multiply  her,  and  make  her  heart  to  r^oice. 

"21  And  again,  I  say,  let  not  my  servant  Joseph  pnt 
his  property  out  of  his  hands,  lest  an  enemy  come  and 
destroy  him,  for  Satan  seeketh  to  destroy ;  for  I  am  the 
Lord  toy  Qod,  and  he  is  my  servant ;  and  behold !  and  lo, 
1  am  with  him,  as  I  was  with  Abraham  thy  father,  even 
unto  his  exaltation  aud  glory. 

"28.  Now,  aa  tonchiug  the  law  of  the  priesthood,  there 
are  many  things  peruitdng  thereunto.  Verily,  if  a  man 
be  called  of  my  Father,  as  was  Aaron,  by  mine  own  voice, 
aud  by  the  voice  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  I  have  endow- 
ed him  with  the  keys  of  the  power  of  this  priesthood,  if 
he  do  anything  In  my  name,  and  according  to  my  law 
and  by  my  word,  he  will  not  commit  sin,  and  I  will  Justify 
bim.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  set  on  my  servant  Joseun, 
fur  I  will  JnstlfV  him ;  for  he  shall  do  the  sacrifice  which 
I  require  at  his  hands  for  his  transgressions,  saith  the 
Lord  yonr  God. 

"24.  And  again,  as  pertaining  to  the  law  of  the  priests 
hood :  If  any  man  espouse  a  virgin,  and  desire  to  espouse 
auother,  and  the  first  give  her  consent ;  and  if  he  espouse 
the  second,  and  they  are  virgins,  and  have  vowed  to  no 
other  man,  then  he  is  Justified ;  he  cannot  commit  adul- 
tery, for  they  are  given  unto  him ;  for  he  cannot  commit 
adaltery  with  that  that  belongeth  unto  him,  and  to  none 
else :  and  if  he  have  ten  virgins  given  nnto  him  by  this 
law,  he  cannot  commit  adultery,  for  they  belong  to  him, 
and  they  are  given  nnto  him:  therefore  is  he  Jnstified. 
Bat  if  one  or  either  of  the  ten  virgins,  after  she  is  espoused, 
thall  be  with  another  man,  she  has  committed  adul- 
tery, and  shall  be  destroyed ;  for  they  are  given  unto  him 
Ui  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  according  to  my  com- 
mandment, and  to  folfll  the  promise  which  was  given  by 
my  Father  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  for 
their  exaltation  in  the  eternal  worlds,  that  they  may  bear 
the  sonla  of  men ;  for  herein  is  the  work  of  my  Father 
continued  that  he  may  be  glorified. 

'*S6w  And  again,  verily,  verily  I  say  nnto  yon,  if  any  man 
have  a  wife  who  holds  the  keys  of  this  power,  and  he 
teaches  nnto  her  the  law  of  my  priesthood  as  pertaining 
to  these  things,  then  shall  she  believe,  and  administer 
unto  him,  or  she  shall  be  destroyed,  saith  the  Lord  your 
God;  for  I  will  destroy  her;  for  I  will  magnify  my  name 
upon  all  those  who  receive  and  abide  in  my  law.  There- 
fore it  shall  be  lawfhl  in  me,  if  she  receive  not  this  law, 
for  bim  to  receive  all  things  whatsoever  I,  the  Lord  his 
God,  wUl  give  nnto  him,  b^use  she  did  not  believe  and 
administer  nnto  bim,  according  to  my  word ;  and  she 
then  becomes  the  transgressor,  and  he  is  exempt  firom  the 
law  of  Sarah,  who  administered  unto  Abraham  according 
to  the  law,  when  I  commanded  Abraham  to  take  Hagar 
to  wifle.    And  now,  as  pertaining  to  this  Inw :  Verily,  ver- 
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ily  I  say  nnto  von,  I  will  reveal  more  nnto  yon  hereafter; 
therefore  let  this  sufllce  for  the  present.  Behold,  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega.    Amen.** 

Following  the  revelation  is  this  explanation: 

"Plnrality  of  wives  is  a  doctrine  very  popular  among 
most  of  mankind  at  the  present  day.  It  is  practiced  by 
the  most  powerfhl  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  by  nu- 
merous nations  inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  sea.  and  by 
the  aboriginal  nations  ofthe  great  western  hemisphere. 
The  one-wife  system  is  confined  principally  to  a  few  small 
nations  inhabiting  £urope,  and  to  those  woo  are  of  Euro- 
pean oriffin  inhabiting  America.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
most  able  historians  of  our  dav  that  abont  fotir  fifths  of 
the  population  of  the  slobe  believe  and  practice,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  laws,  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
wives.  If  the  popularity  of  a  doctrine  is  in  pn>portion  to 
the  numbers  who  oelieve  in  it,  then  it  follows  that  the  plu- 
rality system  is  four  times  more  popular  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  than  the  one-wife  system. 

"  Those  nations  who  practice  the  plurality  doctrine  con- 
sider it  as  virtuous  and  as  right  for  one  man  to  have  many 
wives  as  to  have  one  only.  Therefore  they  have  enacted 
laws,  not  only  giving  this  right  to  their  cltiasens,  but  also 
pn>tecting  them  in  It,  and  punishing  all  those  who  in- 
fringe nptm  the  chastity  ofthe  marriage  covenant  by  com- 
mitUug  adultery  with  any  one  of  the  wives  of  hia  neigh- 
bor. Those  nations  do  not  consider  it  possible  for  a  man 
to  commit  adultery  with  any  one  of  those  women  to 
whom  he  has  been  legally  married  according  to  their 
laws.  The  posterity  raised  up  nnto  the  husband  through 
each  of  his  wives  are  all  considered  to  be  legitimate,  and 
provisions  are  made  in  their  laws  for  those  children,  the 
same  as  if  they  were  the  children  of  one  wife.  Adulter- 
ies, fornications,  and  all  nnvirtnous  conduct  between  the 
sexes  are  severely  punished  by  thenu  Indeed,  plurality 
among  them  is  considered  not  only  virtuous  and  right, 
but  a  great  check  or  preventative  against  adulteries  and 
unlawful  connections,  which  are  among  the  greatest  evils 
with  which  nations  are  cursed,  producing  a  vast  arooimt 
of  suffering  and  misery,  devastation  and  death :  under- 
mining the  very  foundations  of  happiness,  and  destroy- 
ing the  fkamework  of  society  and  the  peace  of  the  do- 
mestic circle. 

"  Some  ofthe  nations  of  Europe  who  believe  in  the  one- 
wife  system  have  actually  forbidden  a  plurality  of  wives 
by  their  laws ;  and  the  consequences  are  that  the  whole 
country  among  them  is  overmn  with  the  most  abomina- 
ble practices;  adulteries  and  unlawful  connections  pre- 
vail through  all  their  villages,  towns,  cities,  and  conntry 
placM  to  a  most  fearfhl  extent  Aud  among  some  of 
these  nations  these  sinks  of  wickedness,  wretchedness, 
aud  misery  are  licensed  by  law ;  while  their  piety  would 
be  wonderfhlly  shocked  to  authorise  by  law  the  plurality 
system  as  adopted  by  many  neighboring  nations. 

"  The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  being 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  fiwedom,  do  not  interfere 
with  marriage  relations,  but  leave  the  nation  tree  to  be- 
lieve in  and  practice  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wives, 
or  to  confine  themselves  to  the  one-wife  system.  Just  as 
they  choose.  This  is  as  it  should  be:  it  leaves  the  con- 
science of  man  untrammelled,  and  so  Ions'  as  he  injures 
no  person,  aud  does  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others, 
he  IS  free  by  the  Cimstitntion  to  marry  one  wife  or  many,  or 
none  at  all,  and  becomes  accountable  to  God  for  the  rightp 
eonsnees  or  nnrighteonsness  of  his  domestic  relations. 

"The  Constitution  leaves  the  several  states  and  terri- 
tories to  enact  such  laws  as  they  see  proper  in  regard  to 
marriages,  provided  that  they  do  not  inh'inge  upon  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  the  liberties  guaranteed  in  that 
sacred  document.  Therefore  if  any  state  or  territory 
feela  disposed  to  enact  laws  gnaranteeing  to  each  of  its 
citizens  the  right  to  marry  many  wives,  such  laws  would 
be  perfectly  constitutional;  hence  the  several  states  and 
territories  practice  the  one-wife  system  out  of  choice,  and 
not  because  they  are  under  any  obligations  so  to  do  by 
the  National  Constitution.  Indeed,  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  any  state  or  territory  has  the  constitutional  right 
to  make  laws  prohibiting  the  plurality  doctrine  in  cases 
where  It  is  practiced  by  religions  societies  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  or  as  a  doctrine  of  their  relijgdons  faith.  The 
first  article  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  says 
expressly  that  *  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prokibitina  the  free  esrsr- 
cise  therei^,*  Mow  if  even  Congress  itself  has  no  power 
to  pass  a  law  *  prohibiting  the  tree  exerctee  of  religion.' 
mnch  less  has  any  state  or  territory  power  to  pass  such 
an  act. 

"The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wives  was  believed  and 

Sracticed  by  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithfhl ;  and  we 
nd  that  while  in  this  practice  the  angels  of  God  fh^iuent- 
ly  ministered  to  him,  and  at  one  time  dined  with  him ; 
aud  God  maniissted  himself  to  him,  and  entered  Into 
familiar  conversation  with  him.  Neither  God  nor  his 
angels  reproved  Abraham  for  being  a  polygamlst,  but  on 
the  contrary  the  Almighty  greatly  blessed  bim,  and  made 
promises  nnto  him  concerning  both  Isaac  and  Ishmael. 
clearly  showing  that  Abraham  practiced  what  is  called 
polygamy  under  the  sanction  of  the  Almighty.  Now  if 
the  father  of  the  faithfhl  was  thus  blessed,  certainly  it 
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shoald  not  be  considered  irrellj^one  Tor  the  fkithfinl,  who 
are  called  bis  children,  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  their  fa- 
ther Abraham.  Indeed,  if  the  Lord  himself,  through  his 
holv  prophets,  should  give  more  wives  nnio  his  servants, 
as  he  ^ave  them  unto  the  prophet  David,  it  would  be  a 
great  sin  for  them  to  refuse  that  which  he  gives.  In  such 
a  case  It  would  become  a  matter  of  conscience  with  them 
and  a  part  of  their  religion,  and  they  wonld  be  bound  to 
exercbe  their  faith  in  this  aoctriue,  and  practice  it,  or  be 
condemned ;  therefore  Cougress  would  have  no  power  to 
prohibit  the  free  exercise  of  this  part  of  their  religion ; 
neither  would  the  states  or  territories  have  power,  con- 
siitutloually,  to  pass  a  law  *  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof.'  Now  a  certain  religions  society,  called  Shakers, 
believe  it  to  be  wrong  for  them  to  marry  even  one  wife; 
it  certainly  wonld  be  unconstitutional  for  either  the  Con- 
gress  or  the  states  to  pass  a  law  compelling;  all  people  to 
marry  at  a  certain  age,  becanse  it  would  InfHnge  upon 
the  rights  of  conscience  among  the  Shakers,  and  tney 
would  oe  prohibited  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

'*  From  the  foregoing  revelatitra,  given  through  Joseph 
the  seer,  it  will  be  seen  that  Qod  has  actually  commanded 
some  of  his  servants  to  take  more  wives,  and  has  pointed 
out  certain  duties  In  regard  to  the  marriage  ceremony, 
showing  that  they  must  be  married  for  time  and  for  all 
eternity,  and  showing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  in  a 
future  state  by  this  eternal  union,  and  showing  still  tav' 
ther  that  if  they  refused  to  obey  this  command,  after  hav- 
ing the  law  revealed  to  them,  they  should  be  damned. 
This  revelation,  then,  makes  it  a  matter  of  conscience 
among  all  the  Latter-day  Saints ;  and  thev  embrace  it  as 
a  part  and  portion  of  their  religion,  and  verily  believe 
that  thev  cannot  be  saved  and  K^ect  it.    Has  Coneress 

Sower,  then,  to  pass  lawn  *  prohibiting*  the  Church  of 
esns  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  *  the/ru  exercim*  of  Ihls 
article  of  their  religion  f  Have  any  of  the  states  or  terri- 
tories a  constitutional  risht  to  pass  laws  *  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  of  the  religion*  which  the  Church  of  the 
Saints  conscientiously  and  sincerely  believe  to  be  essen- 
tial to  their  salvation?    No;  they  have  no  such  right. 

**The  Latter-day  Saints  have  the  most  implicit  con- 
fidence in  all  the  revelations  given  through  Joseph  the 
Prophet;  and  they  would  much  sooner  lay  down  their  lives 
and  suffer  martyrdom  than  to  deny  the  least  revelation 
that  was  ever  ^ven  to  him.  In  one  of  the  revelations 
through  him  we  read  that  Ood  rahsed  up  wise  men  and 
inspired  them  to  write  the  Constitution  of  our  country, 
that  the  freedom  of  the  people  might  be  maintained,  ac- 
cording to  the  ttee  agency  which  he  had  given  to  them ; 
that  every  man  might  be  acconn table  to  uod  and  not  to 
man,  so  far  as  religions  doctrines  and  conscience  are  con- 
cerned. And  the  more  we  examine  that  sacred  instru- 
ment Aramed  by  the  wisdom  of  our  illustrious  fathers, 
the  more  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  an  inrincible 
power  controlled,  dictated,  and  guided  them  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  libiBrty  and  f^-eedom  npon  this  great  west- 
em  hemisphere.  To  this  land  the  Mohammedan,  the 
HindA,  the  Chinese  can  emigrate,  and  each  bring  with 
him  his  score  of  wives  and  his  hundred  children,  and  the 
glorious  Constitution  of  our  country  will  not  interfere 
with  his  domestic  relations.  Under  the  broad  banner  of 
the  Constitution,  he  is  protected  in  all  his  family  associa- 
tions ;  none  have  a  rleht  to  tear  any  of  his  wives  or  his 
children  from  him.  So,  likewise,  under  the  broad  folds 
of  the  Constitution,  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Utah  have  the  right  to  pass  laws  regulating  their 
matrimonial  relations,  and  protecting  each  of  their  otizens 
in  the  right  of  marrying  one  or  many  wives,  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  Congress  should  repeal  those  laws,  they  could 
not  do  so  on  the  ground  of  their  being  unconstitntlonaL 
And  even  if  Congress  should  repeal  them,  there  still 
would  be  no  law  in  Utah  prohibiting  the  tree  exercise  of 
that  religions  right;  neither  do  the  citizens  of  Utah  feel 
disposed  to  pass  such  an  unconstitutional  act  which 
wonld  InfHnge  npon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  conscience. 
**Tradition  and  custom  have  great  influence  over  na- 
tions. Long-established  customs,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
become  sacied  in  the  estimation  of  mankind.  Those  na- 
tions who  have  been  accustomed  fh>m  time  immemorial 
to  the  practice  of  what  is  called  polygamy  wonld  consider 
a  law  abolishing  it  as  the  very  height  of  ipjnstice  and  op- 
pression ;  the  very  Idea  of  being  flmited  to  the  one-wife 
system  wonld  be  considered  not  only  oppressive  and  un- 
just, but  absolutely  absurd  and  ridicuions :  it  wonld  be 
considered  an  innovation  unon  the  long -established 
nsa^es,  customs,  and  laws  of  numerous  and  powerful 
nations ;  an  Innovation  of  the  most  dangerous  cnaracter, 
calculated  to  destroy  the  most  sacred  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  family  associations— to  upset  the  very  founda- 
tions of  individual  rights,  rendered  dear  and  sacred  by 
being  handed  down  to  them  from  the  most  remote  ages 
of  antiquity. 

**On  the  other  hand,  the  European  nations  who  have 
been  for  centnries  restricted  by  law  to  the  one-wife  theory 
would  consider  it  a  shocking  innovation  npon  the  cus- 
toms of  their  fathers  to  aboli%  their  restrictive  laws,  and 
to  give  freedom  and  liberty,  according  to  the  plurality 
system.  It  Is  custom,  then,  in  a  great  degree,  that  forms 
the  conscience  of  nations  and  individuals  In  reicard  to  the 
marriage  relationships.    Custom  causes  four  fifths  of  the 


populatiOD  of  the  globe  to  decide  that  polygamy,  as  R  b 
called,  is  a  good  and  not  an  evil  practice ;  castom  easses 
the  bs lance,  or  the  remaining  fifth,  to  decide  in  oppoehlcBi 
to  the  gr^it  miO^rlty. 

**Thoee  Individuals  who  have  strength  of  mind  sofi- 
cieut  to  divest  themselves  entirely  from  the  Inflaeoce  of 
custom,  and  examine  the  doctrine  of  a  plnrality  of  frivei 
under  the  light  of  reason  and  revelatioo,  will  be  fivced  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  Is  a  doctrine  of  divine  origin :  that 
it  was  embraced  and  practiced  under  the  divine  eai^iaa 
by  the  most  righteous  men  who  ever  lived  on  the  eanh: 
holy  prophets  and  patriarchs,  who  were  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ohost — who  were  enwrapt^in  the  visions  of  the  Al- 
roighty— who  conversed  with  holy  angels — who  saw  Ood 
face  to  dace,  and  talked  with  him  as  a  man  talks  with  his 
friend— were  *  polygamists,*  that  is,  they  had  many  witee, 
raised  up  many  children  by  them,  and  were  never  re- 
proved by  the  Holy  Ohost,  nor  by  angels,  nor  by  the  Al- 
mighty, for  believing  in  and  practicing  each  a  aocthoe: 
on  the  contrary,  each  one  of  tnese  *  ponrgamiets'  received 
by  revelation  promises  and  blessings  fur  himself^  for  his 
wives,  and  for  his  numerous  children  bom  unto  him  by 
his  numerous  wives.  Moreover,  the  Lord  himself  gave 
revelation  to  diflferent  wives  belonging  to  the  same  man, 
revealing  to  them  the  great  blessingB  which  should  rest 
upon  their  posterity;  angels  also  were  sent  to  comfort 
and  bless  them ;  and  in  no  instance  do  we  find  ftieai  re- 
proved for  havinir  Joined  themselves  in  marriage  to  a 
^polygamist*  Indeed,  the  Lord  himself  irave  laws,  not  to 
prohibit  *  polygamy,' but  showing  his  will  in  relation  to 
the  children  raised  up  by  the  different  wives  of  the  saaM 
man ;  and,  (hrthermore,  the  Lord  himself  actually  oflldat- 
ed  in  giving  David  all  the  wives  of  Saul :  this  uccnrraL 
too,  when  David  already  had  several  wires  which  he  had 

f»rev1onsly  taken :  therefore,  as  the  Lord  did  actually  give 
nto  David's  own  bosom  all  the  wives  of  SanL  be  ouist 
not  only  have  sanctioned  'polyeamy,*  but  established  aod 
Instituted  It  upon  a  sure  foundation  by  sriving  the  wives 
himself,  the  same  as  he  gave  Eve  to  Adam.  Tber^ore 
those  who  are  completely  divested  (h>m  the  iufloeooe  of 
national  customs,  and  who  Judge  concerning  this  matter 
by  the  Word  of  God,  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
plurality  of  wives  was  once  sanctioned,  for  many  ages,  by 
the  Almighty;  and  by  a  still  ftuther  research  of  the  di- 
vine oracles,  they  fina  no  intimations  that  this  divine  in- 
stitntion  was  ever  repealed.  It  was  an  institution  not 
originated  under  the  law  of  Moses,  but  it  was  of  a  far 
more  ancient  date;  and,  instead  of  being  abolished  by 
that  law,  It  was  sanctioned  and  perpetuated  r  and  wbea 
Christ  came  to  falfll  that  law,  and  to  do  it  away  by  the 
introduction  of  a  better  covenant,  he  did  not  al>olish  ^ 
plurality  system:  not  being  originated  under  that  law, it 
was  not  made  null  and  void  when  that  law  was  donw 
away.  Indeed,  there  were  many  things  in  oonnectiua 
writh  the  law  that  were  not  abolished  when  the  law  was 
fhlfllled;  as,  for  Instance,  the  Ten  Commandments,  which 
the  people  under  the  Ctonpel  covenant  were  still  obliged 
to  obey;  and  until  we  can  find  some  law  of  God  abolk^H 
inff  and  prohibiting  a  plurality  of  wives,  we  are  compelled 
tobelieve  it  a  divine  institution:  and  we  are,  fhrthennore. 
compelled  to  believe  that  if  this  institution  be  ent^ra 
into  now,  under  the  same  principles  which  governed  tte 
holy  prophets  and  patriarcns,  that  God  will  approbate  it 
now  as  much  as  he  did  then ;  and  that  the  persons  who 
do  thus  practice  it  conscientiously  and  sincerely  are  Jast 
as  honorable  in  the  sight  of  God  as  those  who  have  bot 
one  wife.  And  that  which  Is  honorable  before  God  shouM 
be  honorable  before  men ;  and  no  one  should  be  despised 
when  he  acts  in  all  good  conscience  upon  any  principle 
of  doctrine;  neither  should  there  be  laws  in  any  of  these 
states  or  territories  to  compel  any  Individual  to  act  In 
violation  to  the  dictates  of  hu  own  conscience;  but  erery 
one  should  be  left  in  all  matters  of  religion  to  his  own 
choice,  and  thus  become  accountable  to  God,  and  not  to 
his  fellow-man. 

*'  If  the  people  of  this  country  have  generally  formed 
different  conclusions  fkom  us  npon  this  subject,  and  if 
they  have  embraced  religions  wnlch  are  more  congenial 
to  their  minds  than  the  religion  of  the  Saints,  we  tmj  to 
them  that  they  are  welcome  to  their  own  religious  riews; 
the  laws  should  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  thdr 
religious  rights.  If  we  cannot  convince  yon  by  reascn 
nor  oy  the  Word  of  God  that  your  religion  is  wrong,  we 
will  not  persecute  you,  but  will  sustain  yon  in  the  privi- 
leges guaranteed  In  the  great  (barter  of  American  Hber^ 
we  au:  from  yon  the  same  generosity— protect  us  in  the 
exereise  of  our  religions  rights— convince  us  of  our  errors 
of  doctrine.  If  we  nave  any,  by  reason,  by  logical  argu- 
ments, or  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  we  will  be  ever  grate- 
fril  for  the  information,  and  yon  will  ever  have  the  pleas- 
ing reflection  that  yon  have  been  the  instruments  m  the 
hands  of  God  of  redeeming  your  fellow-beings  from  the 
darkness  which  you  may  see  enveloping  their  minds. 
Come,  then,  let  us  reason  together,  and  try  to  disojver 
the  true  light  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  onr  tem- 
poral or  eternal  happiness ;  and  if  we  disagree  in  our 
Judgments,  let  us  impute  it  to  the  weakness  and  imp«^ 
fecUons  of  onr  fallen  natures,  and  let  us  pity  each  other, 
and  endeavor  with  patience  and  meekness  to  reclaim  fhm 
error,  and  save  the  immortal  sonl  fh>m  an  endlns  d^th.** 
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This  document  was  not  officially  promulgated  at  Salt 
Lake  City  untU  August  29,  1852  {H4my,  ii,  112-130), 
when  it  was  given  to  a  great  conference,  to  be  thereaf- 
ter as  a  possession  unto  all  the  Saints  (Stenhouse,  p.  182 
sq.).    The  Prophet's  widow  at  once  denounced  it  as  a 
forgerr,  and  with  four  of  her  sons  declaimed  against  it 
SB  gravely  unjust  to  the  memory  of  their  husband  and 
father.   There  seems  to  be,  however,  no  ground  for  this 
protest.     Mormons  who  knew  Smith  and  afterwards 
apostatized,  as  well  as  noore  recent  apostate  Saints,  insist, 
after  a  most  searching  inquiry,  that  Smith  must  have 
been  the  author,  or  the  supposed  "  seer,**  of  this  "  revela- 
tion."   Says  Stenhouse :  "  The  sons  of  the  Prophet  have 
been  very  restive  under  the  imputation  of  polygamous 
practices  being  attributed  to  their  father.    They  have 
labored  indefatigably  in  decr3dng  polygamy,  and  have 
devoted  a  large  share  of  their  time,  tjdent,  ink,  and  pa- 
per in  hostility  to  it,  as  they  evidently  believe  it  is  both 
a  great  error  and  a  great  sin.    But  as  the  facts  of  Jo- 
seph's marital  relations  with  *  sisters'  who  claim  to  be 
his  *  wives,'  in  the  Mormon  sense,  are  overwhelming,  the 
SODS,  in  denying  their  sire's  polygamy,  are  driven  to  the 
alternative  of  silently  aUowing  the  inevitable  charge  of 
practical '  finee  love,' '  adultery,'  or  whatever  others  may 
choose  to  call  it    At  the  present  time  there  a!re  probably 
about  a  dozen  *  sisters'  in  Utah  who  proudly  acknowl- 
edge themselves  to  be  the  *  wives  of  Joseph,'  and  how 
many  others  there  may  have  been  who  held  that  rela- 
tionship *  no  man  knoweth.' . . .  Mrs.  Emma  Smith  may 
feel  justified  in  denying  that  her  husband  was  a  polyg- 
amiat ;  for  she  may  neither  assent  to  the  use  of  the  term 
nor  acknowledge  the  principle.    But  there  is  to  the  au- 
thor s  mind  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  Joseph 
Smith  had  *  sealed'  to  him  a  large  number  of  women 
some  time  before  his  death,  many  of  whom  have  stated 
to  the  aathor  that  they  were  'the  wives  of  Joseph 
Smith;'  that  *Mr8.  Emma  Smith  was  aware  of  the  fact,' 
and  that  it  was  the  trouble  growing  out  of  the  discovery 
of  such  relationship  that  called  forth  the  revelation"  (p. 
185-188).     We  have  not  room  here  to  quote  further 
from  the  writings  and  sayings  of  the  Saints  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ^  pluralism."    In  the  article  on  Polygamy  the 
Mormon  position  will  be  carefully  considered.    Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  the  practice  of  pluralism  is  now  car^ 
ried  to  great  lengths  among  the  Saints,  their  leading 
men  having  from  fifteen  to  forty  wives  each.     Mr. 
Young  is  known  to  have  nineteen  *'  real,  living  wives." 
"How  many  spiritual  wives  he  has  had,"  says  Mrs. 
Stenhouse  {Tell  it  All)^"  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 
Probably  he  himself  does  not  know  their  number.  Late- 
ly, I  believe,  he  has  been  making  his  will,  and,  if  so,  I 
suppose  he  has '  taken  count  of  alL'    He  has  besides  in 
various  parts  of  Utah  many  other  wives,  who  are  all 
more  or  less  provided  for;  but  they  are  of  little  account, 
and  he  seldom  or  never  sees  them.    The  nineteen  whom 
I  have  named  form  his  family  at  home,  as  I  may  say — 
are  all  under  his  own  roof,  or,  at  least,  they  live  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  are  known  to  every  one  of  his  wives"  (p. 
290).    The  universal  testimony  of  all  travellers  is  that 
if  the  effect  of  polygamy  has  not  been  to  corrupt  the 
morals  and  deteriorate  the  character  of  the  people,  it  has 
certainly  degraded  their  physical  condition.    It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  women  submit  to  a  yoke  which  they  ab- 
hor because  they  see  no  escape,  or  that  they  bend  to  it 
from  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty.    The  wives  generally 
live  apart,  in  some  instances  in  separate  houses.    The 
first  wife  b  practically  recognised  as  the  head,  though 
not  always  the  favorite  of  the  husband. 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Bowles's  pages,  who  epitomizes 
in  a  paragraph  the  common  testimony  of  all  observers 
against  the  polygamous  practices  of  the  Mormons  of 
Utah :  **  It  is  a  dreadful  state  of  society  to  any  of  fine 
feelings  and  true  instincts;  it  robs  married  life  of  all 
its  sweet  sentiment  and  companionship;  and  while 
it  degrades  woman,  it  brutalizes  man,  teaching  him  to 
despise  and  domineer  over  his  wives,  over  all  women. 
It  breeds  Jealousy,  distrust,  and  tempts  to  infidelity ;  but 


the  police  system  of  the  Church  and  the  community  is 
so  strict  and  constant  that  it  is  claimed  and  believed 
the  latter  vice  is  very  rare.  As  I  have  said,  we  had  lit- 
tle direct  communication  with  the  women  of  the  Saints, 
but  their  testimony  came  to  us  in  a  himdred  wa}'s — sad, 
tragic,  heart-rending.  One  woman,  an  educated,  hand- 
some person,  as  yet  a  single  wife,  said,  with  bated  breath 
and  almost  hissing  fury,  to  one  of  our  party  in  some 
aside  diMnission  of  the  subject,  *  Polygamy  is  tolerable 
enough  for  the  men,  but  it  is  hell  for  the  women  I' " 
Even  stronger  and  more  heart-rending  is  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stenhouse.  The  latter's  book,  TeUitAU 
(Hartford,  Conn.,  1875, 12mo,  pp.  628),  gives  the  story 
of  a  woman's  life  experience  in  Mormondom  in  such 
detail  that  it  really  constitutes  the  fullest  review  of 
pluralistic  life.  Her  husband's  work  is,  however,  more 
valuaUe  to  the  inquirer,  as  it  is  written  more  impartial- 
ly and  considerately.  And  his  picture  of  pluralism  has 
enough  to  sadden  the  most  cold-hearted.  Says  he :  "  To 
assert  that  any  true  woman  living  in  polygamy  is  in 
heart  and  soul  satisfied  and  happy,  is  to  simply  libel  her 
nature. . . .  The  women  are,  however,  not  alone  the  suf- 
ferers by  polygamy.  The  intelligent  of  the  fair  sex 
among  the  Mormons  will  readily  admit  this,  and  some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  pity  their  husbands,  and  to  extend 
to  them  the  genuine  sympathy  of  their  hearts,  though 
polygamy  has  been  their  own  curse.  Whatever  else 
it  has  achieved,  polygamy  has  at  least  been  impartial 
with  the  sexes,  and  while  it  has  martyred  the  woman, 
it  has  not  failed  to  enslave  the  man.  ...  No  man  ever 
regained  his  senses  after  the  act  of  sealing  without  feel- 
ing that  he  had  fatally  wounded  the  wife  of  his  youth. 
It  is  a  cruelty  that  he  realizes  as  well  as  his  wife,  and 
he,  the  nominal  but  innocent  cause  of  her  wrong,  seete 
to  assuage  her  suffeirings  by  greater  kindness  and  ten- 
derness. But  no  smooth  words,  nor  the  soid-speaking 
affection  of  his  eye,  can  heal  the  wound.  It  steals  her 
life  away,  and  in  her  true  heart  she  curses  the  day  she 
ever  heard  of  Mormonism.  For  the  man  who  realizes 
and  shares  the  misery  of  his  wife,  the  future  life  S&  but 
'  a  living  lie.'  Were  the  man  an  angel,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  act  justly  towards  two  or  twenty 
wives,  and  divide  to  each  the  full  measure  of  her  rights. 
.  .  .  Polygamy  may  be  the  marital  relation  of  the  sex- 
es in  heaven ;  it  may  be  the  'celestial  law'  of  the  gods 
— of  that  there  is  no  discussion  or  dreaming ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  it  is  not  the  true  marital  relation 
of  the  sexes  upon  the  earth,  and  thirty  years  of  its 
practice  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  have 
stamped  it  as  a  withering  curse"  (p.  584-588). 

PluraHsm|  then,  which  has  thus  far  failed  to  gain 
the  hearty  support  of  the  more  intelligent  Mormons, 
if  we  may  accept  Mr.  Stenhouse's  statement,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  gainsay  that  it  has,  reacted 
against  the  Church  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  not  only 
socially,  but  also  numerically ;  for  since  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  tenet  many  of  its  converts  have  quitted 
them,  and  their  progress  has  been  stayed  in  a  great 
measure.  Says  Mr.  Stenhouse:  "On  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 1858,  it  was  published  in  the  Star,  It  fell  like  a 
thunder-bolt  upon  the  Saints,  and  fearfully  shattered  the 
mission.  The  British  elders,  who  in  their  ignorance 
had  been  denying  polygamy,  and  stigmatizing  their  op- 
ponents as  calumniators,  up  to  the  very  day  of  its  pub- 
lication, were  confounded  and  paralyzed,  KoAJrom  that 
time  to  the  present  the  avmues  of  preaching  have  closed 
one  a/ier  another ^  and  the  mission  that  was  once  the  glory 
of  the  Mormon  Church  has  withered  and  shrivelled  into 
comparative  insignificance.  The  outside  world  misj  udges 
the  Mormon  people  when  it  imagines  that  polygamy 
was  ever  a  favorite  doctrine.  Doubtless  to  some  few  it 
was  a  pleasant  revelation ;  but  it  was  not  so  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  for  they  resisted  it  until  they  were  com- 
peUed  to  yield  their  opposition,  or  else  abandon  the 
Church  in  which  they  had  faith.  The  statistical  re- 
ports of  the  mission  in  the  British  Islands  (June  80, 
1853)  show  that  the  enormous  number  of  1776  persona 
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were  excommunicated  there  during  tbe  first  six  months 
of  the  preaching  of  polygamy.  The  entire  Church  then 
numbered,  men,  women,  and  children  over  eight  years 
of  age,  80,690.  There  were  forty  'seventies'  and  eight 
*  high-priests'  [see  §  V,  below,  for  explanation  of  these 
terms]  from  Utah  in  Britain  at  that  time,  carrying 
with  them  a  powerful  personal  influence  to  help  the 
Saints  to  tide  over  the  introduction  of  this  doctrine. 
These  Utah  missionaries  were  aided  by  a  native  priest- 
hood of  2578  elders,  1854  priests,  1416  teachers,  884  dea- 
cons; and  yet  no  less  than  1776  recusants  were  excom- 
municated.' That  tells  its  own  tale.  That  all  these 
persons  withdrew  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Mormon 
Church  on  account  of  polygamy  would  be  an  unfair  in- 
ference. Still,  doubtless  polygamy  was  the  great  con- 
tributing cause  of  apostasy  then,  and  more  persons  have 
left  the  Mormon  communion  on  account  of  polygamy 
and  Brigham's  favorite  deity,  Adam  (which  he  first 
preached  in  October  of  the  same  year),  than  all  else  put 
together.  Few  of  the  Mormon  women  have  ever  ac- 
cepted polygamy  from  the  aasent  of  their  judgments. 
They  have  first  been  led  by  their  teachers  to  consider 
the  doctrine  true,  and  afterwards  have  been  afraid  to 
question  it.  Their  fears  have  counselled  submission. 
. . .  Brigham  Young,  with  all  the  commanding  influence 
of  his  position,  could  not  silence  the  murmuring  within 
his  own  domicile  until  he  threatened  to  divorce  all  his 
wives,  and  told  them  that,  if  they  despised  the  order  of 
heaven,  he  would  pray  that  the  curse  of  the  Almighty 
might  be  dose  to  their  heels,  and  follow  them  all  the  day 
l.>ng  {Sernum,  July  14, 1866,  in  the  Bowery,  Provo),  and 
even  all  that  violent  language  has  not  attained  the  end; 
tlieir  hearts  revolt  as  much  to-day,  though  they  have 
schooled  themselves  into  submission  and  silence"  (p. 
•201, 202. 588). 

We  append  the  preparations  and  the  wedding  cere- 
mony for  a  marriage  in  "  pluralism"  as  sketched  by  the 
apostle  Pratt : 

"  When  the  day  set  apart  for  the  solemnization  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  has  arrived,  tbe  bridegroom  and  his 
wife,  and  also  the  bride,  together  with  their  relatives  and 
such  other  eue^is  as  may  be  invited,  assemble  at  the  place 
which  they  nave  appointed.  The  scribe  then  proceeds  to 
take  the  naineii,  age«,  native  towufi,  coaoties,  states,  and 
conutries  of  the  parties  to  be  married,  which  he  careftally 
enters  on  record.  The  president,  who  is  tbe  prophet 
seer,  and  revelator  over  the  whole  Church  throntshont 
tbe  world,  and  who  alone  holds  the  'kevs'  of  authority  in 
this  solemn  ordinance  (as  recorded  in  the  Sd  and  5ih  par- 
agraphs of  the  Revelation  on  Marrlaee),  calls  a|>on  the 
bridegroom  and  his  wife  and  the  bride  to  arise,  which 
they  do,  fronting  the  president.  Tbe  wife  stands  on  tbe 
left  hand  of  her  husband,  while  the  bride  stands  on  her 
left.    The  president  then  puts  this  question  to  the  wife : 

**  *Are  von  willing  to  give  this  woman  to  your  husband 
to  be  his  Wwfnl  and  wedded  wife  for  time  and  for  all  eter- 
nity ?  If  you  are,  yon  will  manifest  it  by  placing  her  right 
hand  within  the  right  hand  of  your  husband.* 

*'The  right  hands  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride  being 
thns  Joined,  the  vrife  takes  her  husband  bv  the  left  arm, 
as  If  in  the  attitude  of  walking;  the  presiaent  then  pro- 
ceeds to  ask  the  following  question  of  the  man : 

"  *  Do  yon,  brother'  (eailinff  him  by  fMme\  •  take  sister* 
{eallinQ  the  bride  by  her  name)  *  by  the  right  hand,  to  re- 
ceive her  unto  yourself,  to  be  your  lawfnl  and  wedded 
wife,  and  von  to  bo  her  lawful  and  wedded  hnsband,  for 
time  and  (or  all  eternity,  with  a  covenant  and  promise  on 
your  part  that  you  will  fulfil  all  the  laws,  rites,  and  ordi- 
nances pertaining  to  this  h«)ly  matrimony  in  the  new  and 
everlasting  covenant,  doing  this  in  the  presence  of  Qod, 
angels,  and  these  witnesses,  of  your  own  ftree-will  and 
choice?' 

"The  bridegroom  answers,  'Tes.'  The  president  then 
pats  tbe  quesuon  to  the  bride: 

'*  *Do  yon,  sister'  (ealling  her  by  name)^  'take  brother' 
(fioiling  him  by  name)  *  by  the  right  hand,  and  give  your- 
self to  him  to  be  his  lawful  and  wedded  wife  for  time 
and  for  all  eternity,  with  a  covenant  and  promise  on  your 
part  that  yon  will  fhlfil  all  the  laws,  rites,  and  ordinan- 
ces pertaining  to  this  holy  matrimony  in  the  new  and 
everlasting  covenant,  doing  this  In  the  presence  of  God. 
angels,  and  these  witnesses,  of  your  own  fVee-wlll  and 
choice  V 

**  The  bride  answers,  *  Tes.*    The  president  then  says : 

" '  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  holy  priesthood,  I  pronounce  vim  legally 
-tnd  lawrolly  hnsband  and  wife  ifbr  time  and  fir  all  eter- 

>y ;  and  I  seal  upon  yon  the  blessings  of  the  holy  re^iur- 


rectlon,  with  power  to  come  forth  In  the  momiDg  of  fbe 
first  resurrection,  clothed  with  giorv,  immortahty,  and 
eternal  lives ;  and  I  seal  n|)on  von  Uie  blewings  of  thtin)», 
and  dominions,  and  princlpailtlejs  and  powers,  and  exs^ 
tationst  together  with  the  blewings  or  Abraham,  Ibsbc, 
and  Jacob;  and  say  unto  yon.  Be  flmitfnl  and  mnh^ 
and  replenish  tbe  earth,  that  you  may  have  joy  and  n- 
loicing  in  your  posterity  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  J^ns. 
All  these  blessings,  together  with  all  other  bleMtess  per- 
taining to  tbe  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  I  seu  ipoa 
your  beads,  throngh  yonr  fiiithfiiTness  unto  the  end,  bj 
the  authority  of  the  holy  priesthood.  In  tbe  name  of  tt^ 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghon.    Amen.' 

**The  scribe  then  enters  on  the  general  record  the  data 
and  place  of  the  marriage,  together  with  the  names  of  twa 
or  three  witnesses  who  were  present"  {The  Seetf  p.  S^ 

**  The  reader  will  observe  that,  in  tbb  ofdinsnce  of 
polygamic  sealing,  the  husband  and  the  young  bndt 
are  each  asked  the  question,  are  you  *  doing  this  in  tbe 
presence  of  God,  angels,  and  these  witnesses,  t^  ymr 
own  /rfe-wiU  and  choice,^  whUe  the  qnestioii  put  to  the 
tc\fe  carefully  avoids  the  tseue  that  would  instantly 
arise  between  her  wounded,  bleeding  heart  and  tlK 
falsehood  that  would  be  forced  from  her  trembling  lif« 
if  she  essayed  to  utter  that  it  was  of  her  *  own  free-will 
and  choice.'  That  poor  *  victim'  is  but  ssked  if  ^ 
has  been  subdued  and  is  *  willing  to  give  this  womfii' 
to  her  husband"  (Stenhouse,  p.  687).  It  sboiild  be  added 
that  the  Mormon  president  posacases  the  papal  preroga- 
tive of  annulling  all  marriages  contracted  under  his 
sanction  (Mrs.  Stenhouse,  p.  554  »q.) ;  a  preroigatlre 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  source  of  wealth  and  pov- 
er.  As  to  marriages  celebrated  without  his  autboritr. 
they  are  ^teo  facto  void,  in/oro  conBcientiee,  Coiue- 
quently  either  man  or  woman  is  at  liberty  to  dcsen  an 
unbelieving  spouse  and  take  another.  Marriage,  it  may 
be  stated  here  also,  is  allowed  within  near  degrees:  a 
man  noay  marry  two  sisters,  a  niece,  and  mother  and 
daughter,  and  even  a  half-sister. 

8.  Other  Practices. — There  appears  to  be  no  (ncscribfd 
ritual  for  the  burying  of  the  dead,  and  there  is  but  lit- 
tle of  the  true  devotional  element  in  any  of  the  religiois 
exercises  of  the  Mormons.  Their  ordinary  worship  coo- 
sbta  of  prayers,  with  addresses,  often  of  a  very  homely 
character,  and  hymns.  The  duties  of  private  prayer, 
meditation,  communion  with  God,  self-examination,  are 
seldom  or  never  spoken  of.  **  Every  household,''  sars 
Stenhouse,  **  is  instructed  to  have  morning  and  evening 
prayers.  The  father  gathers  his  children  arotind  hiaj, 
and  all  kneeling,  he  prays  for  revelation,  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  for  himself  and  family ;  then  in  turn  conoes  evoy 
order  of  priesthood.  *  Bless  Brigham  Young,  bleas  him : 
may  the  heavens  be  opened  unto  him,  angels  visit  and 
instruct  him ;  clothe  him  with  power  to  defend  thy  peo- 
ple, and  to  overthrow  all  who  rise  up  against  htm ;  bless 
him  in  his  basket  and  in  his  store,  multiply  and  increaae 
him  in  wives,  children,  flocks  and  herds,  hooses  and 
lands — make  him  very  great,'  etc  After  Brigham  has 
been  properly  remembered,  then  come  his  coundBors. 
the  apostles,  the  high-priests,  the  seventies,  the  elders,  * 
the  priests,  the  teachers,  the  deacons,  and  the  Chmck 
nniversaL  Another  divergence  ia  made  in  remembranee 
of  the  president  of  the  Conference,  and  the  president  d 
that  particular  *■  branch'  where  the  family  resides,  and 
every  officer  in  it.  All  are  prayed  fur— if  the  father  does 
his  duty.  The  power  and  the  greatness  of  tbe  'king- 
dom' that  is  to  roll  on  till  it  fills  the  whole  earth,  aod 
subjugates  all  earthly  and  corrupt  man-made  govern- 
ments, are  specially  urgent.  All  nations  are  to  weaken 
and  crumble  to  pieces,  and  Zion  is  to  go  forth  in  her 
strength,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  till  the  piiesthood 
shall  .  .  .  ^  reign  and  rule  and  triumph,  and  God  shall 
be  our  king* "  (p.*  567, 668).  Very  gross  irreverence  if 
often  shown  during  public  worship.  There  is  in  their 
chief  town.  Salt  Lake  City,  an  immense  taberoade, 
where  their  religious  services  are  held,  and  whexe  <Hie 
or  more  of  their  prophets  preach  to  them  every  Sabbath. 
"  The  gatherings  and  services,"  says  Mr.  Bowles,  de- 
scribing a  service  which  he  attended  (Our  New  }^al,  (v 
243),  **  both  in  speaking  and  singing,  reminded  me  of 
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the  Metbodist  cmmp-mectuigi  or  Bfteen  or  twenlv  vein 
agOL  Tbe  ringing,  u  on  the  Utter  ocouioiiB,  wu  tbe 
best  part  of  the  cirrcUea — utDplr,  meet,  and  Tervent. 
'DuiKhterof  Zi(m,'as»ng  byltae  large  cbdlrone  Sun- 
day moniiiig,  wma  prayer,  eemion,  nng,  and  alL  The 
preacher  that  day  waa  apoaile  Kicfaanle;  but  beyond 
•etUng  forth  the  superiority  of  tbe  Homion  Cburcli 
flyatezn,  throngh  iCa  presidents,  councils,  Inahops,  elders, 
and  aeventiea,  Tor  tbe  work  marie  incumbent  upon  Chris- 
tians, and  claiming  that  ils  preacbeia  were  inspired  like 
Ihoae  of  old,  hii  disconrae  was  a  rambling,  unimprea- 
sire  exhortatinn. . . .  The  rite  of  the  sacrament  [of  Ihe 
Lord's  Supper]  is  Bdminislered  every  Sunday,  water  be- 
ing uaed  instead  of  wine,  and  the  distribuiion  proceed! 
aooonf;  the  wbole  congregation,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, numbering  from  three  to  tlve  thousand,  while  the 
singint^  nnd  the  preaching  are  in  prc^cas.  The  prayera 
are  few  and  lumple,  undistinguishable,  except  In  these 
cbaTact«riBrica,frDn)  those  heard  inallProteatantchurch- 
e«,Bnd  the  congregation  all  Join  in  the  Amen."  (Comp. 
Qa.  Rett,  cxxii,  486^88 ;  OlUvant,  p.  M,  and  Aijpendix 
A,p.lI9, 147;Rae,p.l0esq.)  When  the  Temple  is  com- 
pleted, it  ifl  intended,  as  the  founder  ordered,  to  establish 
'  ices  and  every  ordinance  belougjng  to  tlie  pricsU 
aa  they  existed  prior  to  Uowa'a  day  (C<n^tvd.  p. 
There  are  also  aome  
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portaat  of  these  are  the  "  mjiteriea  of  tbe  EadavmaA 
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Hotae"  where  the  marriage  ceremony  is  performed. 
Stenbouselellsus  that  "within  its  portals  are  perfunDeil 
all  tbe  ritei  and  ceremonies  that  hold  Mormoni«m  to- 
gether," but  he  reveals  nothing,  probably  because  he  is 
bound  by  oaths  to  leneslrial  secrecy.  He  indicates,  how- 
ever, tbst  tlie  importance  of  these  secrete  has  been  overer- 
timated.  Mi&Stenbouse  gives  s  detuled  description  of 
her  own  experience  in  the  Endowment  House,  and  it  con- 
ti  rme  thestatementaraninlelligenlgeiidemanH'ho,wbe)i 
interrogated  shortly  after  passing  through  the  house  by 
one  who  had  been  there—"  I  went  in  eipecting  evcrj- 
thing;  1  came  out  with  uotbiiig."  (Those  desiring  full 
details  may  consult  Mrs.  Stenhnuseirrif  it  ^J^ch.  XXV.) 
V.  IlierariMeal  Oryanitaliim. — Mormonism  is  a  pure 
theocracy;  its  priesthood,  who  rule  in  matters  tempo- 
ral and  ecclenastical,  make  up  al»ut  one  fifth  of  the 
male  membefs.  They  are  recognised  because  of  Uie 
declarstion  made  by  prophet  Smith  as  "the  channel 
through  which  the  Almighty  commenced  revealing  bis 
glory  St  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  creation  of  this  earth,  and 
through  which  he  has  continued  to  reveal  himself  to 
the  children  of  men  to  tbe  present  time,  and  througli 
which  he  will  make  known  his  purposes  to  the  end  of 
time"  (Coi^wik^.  p.  176).  They  are  divided  into  various 
ordera.  The  higbeet  is  tbe  f'int  Prftidmey,  composeil 
of  three,  hamonious  in  representation  upon  the  earth 
with  "the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Uboat"  in 
heaven,  and  tEe  socceaBora  oif  Feter,  James,  and  John  in 
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the  Gospel  Church.  Of  thesei  the  first  is  primus  inter 
pares.  He  is  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Church, 
and  possesses  supreme  authority.  "Throughout  all 
Mornaondom,"  says  Stenhouse, "  the  highest  rank  of  the 
priesthood  is  sacred,  and  all  councillors  are  but  aids. 
The  theory  is  that  a  president  is  nearer  to  *  the  throne' 
than  his  councillors,  and  though  the  latter  may  speak 
and  diffuse  their  measure  of  light,  at  the  moment  the 
president  is  ready  to  decide  what  shoidd  be  done,  the 
I»rd  will  give  him  direction"  (p.  560).  The  second  of- 
fice in  point  of  dignity  is  that  of  Patriarchf  whose  sole 
duty  is  to  administer  blessings.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
Church  for  life.  Then  follows  the  council  of  "The 
Twelve,**  whose  functions  are  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. They  ordain  all  other  oflBcers,  elders,  priests, 
teachers,  and  deacons ;  they  baptize,  administer  the  sac- 
raments, and  take  the  lead  in  all  meetings.  Next  come 
the  Seventies  (of  whom  there  are  many).  They  are  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  "  Twelve  Apostles,"  and  are  the 
great  propagandists,  missionaries,  and  preachers  of  the 
body.  The  fifth  order  is  that  of  Higk^riestSj  composed 
usually  of  men  advanced  in  years,  llieir  duty  is  to 
officiate  in  all  the  offices  of  the  Church  when  there  are 
no  higher  officers  present.  After  these  come  the  Bisk' 
opsy  who  are  "  overseers"  of  the  Church  chiefly  in  secu- 
lar matters,  attending  to  the  registration  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  the  support  of  "literary  concerns" 
(such  as  newspapers  and  magazines),  house -visiting, 
and  the  settlement  of  private  grievances.  The  duties 
of  the  Elders  are  not  very  precise;  they  are  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  meetings,  and  exercise  a  general 
surveillance  over  the  Priests,  who  correspond  to  the 
"fixed  ministry"  of  other  sects;  i.  e.  they  preach,  ex- 
hort, and  expound  the  Scriptures.  The  lowest  orders 
are  the  Teachers  and  Deacons;  the  former  are  simply 
assistants  to  the  priests,  elders,  and  bishops,  and  act  as 
catechists;  the  latter  are  Church-collectors,  treasurers, 
etc.  The  whole  priesthood  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  Melchizedek  and  the  Aaronic  To  the  first  belong 
the  offices  of  apostle,  seventy,  patriarch,  high-priest, 
and  elder;  to  the  second,  those  of  bishop,  priest,  teach- 
er, and  deacon.  The  latter  can  be  held  only  by  "  literal 
descendants  of  Aaron,"  who  are  pointed  out  by  special 
revelation.  Besides  these  office-bearers,  there  is  also  the 
Standing  High  Council,  to  settle  difficulties  among  be- 
lievers. This  consists  of  eighteen  (at  first  twelve)  high- 
priests,  appointed  by  ballot,  with  one  or  three  presidents, 
being  the  first  president  alone,  or  with  his  assessors. 
After  the  evidence  has  been  heard,  and  the  accusers, 
accused,  and  a  certain  number  of  councillors,  from  two 
to  six,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  cose,  have  qx>- 
ken,  the  president  gives  his  decision,  and  calls  on  the 
other  members  to  sanction  it.  Sometimes  a  case  is  re- 
heard; in  special  difficulties  recourse  is  had  to  revela- 
tion. Every  "  stake"  and  separate  church  is  governed 
by  its  own  "  High  Council,"  with  a  similar  constitution 
and  procedure,  and  with  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
High  Council.  General  aflfairs  are  managed  by  Confer- 
ences, held  April  6  in  each  year.  At  these,  which  some- 
times lost  several  days,  the  first  presidency  and  other 
office-bearers  are  sustained  in  office  by  vote,  always 
unanimous,  of  the  meetings ;  vacancies  are  ffiled,  reports 
on  various  subjects  are  read,  prayers  are  offered,  ad- 
dresses delivered,  hymns  and  anthems  sung,  etc  (see 
Mill,  SUfhf  passim ;  Burton,  p.  867  sq. ;  Qu.  Rev,  cxxii, 
488).  "  This  great  net- work  of  priesthood,  which  cov- 
ers everything,  and  the  influence  of  which  permeates 
everything,"  says  Stenhouse, "  is  the  key  to  the  power 
of  their  president  over  the  Saints  in  Zion.  Through  the 
priesthood  he  can  sway  them  at  his  will.  ...  As  seen 
in  all  the  Conference  minutes,  the  people  are,  by  their 
own  free  voting,  made  responsible  for  everything  that 
is  done,  and  when  once  they  have  [as  they  are  obliged 
to  do  by  fear  of  persecution  or  excommunication],  by 
uplifted  hand  before  heaven,  expressed  their  wish,  it 
*  "•comes  their  duty  and  obligation  to  sustain  it"  (p.  566). 
heory,  the  Mormons  recognise  the  right  of  private 


judgment;  in  fact,  the  attempt  to  exeidae  tiiai  rig^ 
has  always  been  hazardous.  The  wh<^  du^  of  a  M«r> 
mon  consists  in  thinking  and  doing  as  he  is  tokl,  ercs 
as  r^ards^ds  most  private  and  personal  afiaiia.  The 
president  may  order  or  forbid  a  man  to  nuurry ;  a  biabop 
may  at  any  time  enter  any  Hormones  house,  and  tame 
what  orders  he  pleases.  All  Saints  are  oompeUed  to 
deal  only  at  the  authorized  shops  and  stores,  which  axt 
managed  on  the  co-operative  principle  for  the  beoeit  of 
the  Church.     By  means  of  a  constant  system  of  e^iiofi- 
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age  any  breach  of  rules  is  promptly  noticed,  and  if  it  be 
persisted  in  the  offender  is  cut  off  from  the  Choich. 
Persons  are  even  excommunicated  without  anv  reane 
assigned,  and,  on  complaining,  are  told  that  their  crime 
will  in  due  time  come  to  light;  it  being  held  that  if 
any  man  fails  in  obedience  to  the  priesthood  In  any  n- 
spect  he  must  have  committed  some  great  crime,  where- 
by he  has  lost  the  Spirit  of  God  (Ollivant,  p.  86, 87)u 
Indeed,  all  the  arrangements  at  Utah  are  admiraUy 
suited  to  maintain  obedience.  Every  means  are  adopt- 
ed to  prevent  any  but  the  chief  men  from  accoiniilatiBg 
money;  so  that  while  a  man  can  live  from  hand  to 
mouth  in  some  comfort,  he  cannot  save  anything.  The 
majority,  therefore,  are  virtually  dependants  in  Utah 
(Ollivant,  p.  47,  101).  If  any  man  secedes,  or  is  cait 
out,  aU  Mormons  are  forbidden  to  have  any  interconrK 
with  him,  even  to  give  him  food  or  shelter;  and  some- 
times violence,  even  to  death,  has  been  used.  Afl 
"  Gentiles"  are  suspected,  and  every  means  are  used  to 
keep  them  away  (see  Rae,  p.  118-120;  Fraser's  Mof. 
June,  1871,  p.  692). 

YI.  Propagojutismf  etc. — ^Missions  are  a  great  feature 
of  Mormonism.    Any  member  of  the  priesthood  u  liafafe 
to  be  sent^,  at  the  will  of  the  president  on  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, at  short  notice  to  "  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gen- 
tiles."    "  Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet,"  says  Prea.  Geatge 
A.  Smith,  "  enjoined  upon  the  twelve  apostles  that  they 
should  preach  the  gospel  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  wherever  they  could  not  go  to  send  the  same,  that 
all  nations  might  be  faithfully  warned  of  the  restoratkm 
of  the  everlasting  gospel  in  all  its  purity  and  fulneBS  Ibr 
the  salvation  of  mankind,  and  the  near  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  his  reign  of 
righteousness  upon  the  earth"  {Ans,  to  QftesHonSjit.dO), 
The  zeal  and  activity  of  these  emissaries,  though  it 
has  been  much  exaggerated,  b  still  remaricaUek    The 
Mormon  pr^idents  are  good  judges  of  character,  and  it 
seems  to  be  their  plan  to  select  the  restless  and  entet^ 
prising  spirits,  who,  perhaps,  may  threaten  dtstuibanee 
at  home,  and  to  utilize  their  fanaticism,  while  th^  flat- 
ter their  vanity,  by  sending  them  as  representatives  of 
the  Church  to  distant  fields  of  labor.    "  From  the  vouth 
in  his  teens,"  says  Stenhouse,  "to  the  cld«  in  hoanr 
age,  all  the  brethren  are  subject  to  be  *  called  on  mis> 
sion'  at  any  time,  and  in  such  calls  no  personal  con- 
veniences are  ever  consulted.     Should  a  merchant  be 
wanted  for  a  *  mission,*  his  business  must  be  left  in  other 
hands,  and  his  affairs  be  conducted  by  other  bndns;  so 
with  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  and  the 
ploughboy — they  must  in  their  way  do  the  best  they 
can.    Seed-time  or  harvest,  summer  or  winter,  piiasmt 
or  important  woric — nothing  in  which  they  are  engaged 
is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way.    If  poor,  and  the  fiumfy 
is  dependent  upon  the  outgoing  missionary,  that  most 
be  no  hinderance — the  mission  is  gi\'en,  he  has  to  go, 
and  the  family  *  trusts  in  the  Lord,*  and  in  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  bishop !"  (p.  568).     Their  method  of  es- 
tablishing a  mission  in  a  foreign  countiy  is  as  follows. 
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Among  their  converts,  taken  at  random  from  the  mixed 
population  of  the  Union,  there  are  natives  to  be  found 
of  every  nation  in  Europe.  They  select  a  native  of  the 
oountry  they  wish  to  attack,  and  join  him  as  interpreter 
to  the  other  emissaries  whom  they  are  about  to  despatch 
to  the  hmd  of  his  birth.  On  arriving  at  their  destina- 
tion, the  missionaries  are  supported  by  the  funds  of  the 
Chorch  till  they  can  maintain  themselves  out  of  the 
offerings  of  their  proselytes.  Meanwhile  they  employ 
themselvee  in  learning  the  language  and  circulating 
tracts  in  defence  of  their  creed,  and  then  sit  down  to 
the  weary  task  of  translating  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
By  this  process  they  have  formed  churches  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Iceland, 
Germany,  Palestine,  the  Pacific  Isles,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  Sand- 
wich  Islands;  and,  besides  these,  they  have  also  sent 
missionaries  to  Siam,  Ceylon,  China,  Hindostan,  the 
West  Indies,  Guiana,  and  Chili.  The  Book  of  Mormon 
has  been  published  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Danbh, 
Polynesian,  and  Welsh.  Besides  various  tracts  which 
are  circulated  by  these  missionaries,  they  have  estab- 
lished regular  periodicals  in  English,  German,  French, 
Welsh,  and  Danish.  We  should  observe,  however,  that 
of  the  missions  above  enumerated,  those  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  Icelandic  countries,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
have  alone  been  really  successful.  In  England  they 
preached  first  in  the  summer  of  1887,  and  at  their  April 
Conference  in  1841  there  was  represented  a  total  of 
5184  persons  baptized.  Of  these,  106  were  ordained  el- 
ders, 803  priests,  169  teachers,  and  63  deacons.  Besides 
these,  800  souls  had  emigrated  to  ''build  up  Zion  at 
Kaavoo.**  In  Denmark,  at  the  beginning  of  1858,  they 
posseflBedi400  baptized  converts,  and  had  also  despatched 
297  more  to  Utah.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  they  bap- 
tized thousands  before  their  mission  had  been  estab- 
lished twenty  months.  These  proselytes  were  all  pre- 
viously Christians,  converted  from  heathenism.  The 
other  foreign  missions  have  as  yet  only  succeeded  in 
making  a  very  snudl  number  of  proselytes.  In  Great 
Britain,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  promulgation  of  the 
doctrine  of  "  pluralism**  has  seriously  checked  the  prog- 
ress of  Mormonism.  Of  the  converts  made  from  1840 
to  1854  in  the  different  missions,  17,195  emigrated  to 
this  country  to  *<  strengthen  Zion."  Up  to  1860  about 
80,000  Mormons  had  come,  and  ftom  that  time  to  the 
present  there  have  probably  been  25,000  more,  making 
a  contribution  to  America  of  a  round  55,000  souls.  And 
yet  these  figures  do  not  even  distantly  convey  the 
spread  of  Mormonism  in  Europe.  The  very  sons  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets  testify,  on  their  return  to  Utah 
fmrn  European  missions,  that  ^  they  never  knew  what 
Monnonism  was  ...  till  they  went  abroad  to  preach. 
...  It  is  especially  the  British  mission,  with  latterly 
the  Scaadinavian,  that  has  built  up  Utah"  (Stenhouse, 
p.  11).  The  Mormons,  the  world  over,  are  estimated  at 
DO  less  than  250,000  souls,  80,000  of  whom  live  in  Utah 
Territory. 

Sevexal  schisms  have  taken  place,  but  they  have  thus 
for  but  very  inconsiderably  affected  **  the  Church  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints."  The  first  departure  from  the  main 
body  was  occasioned  in  1852  by  the  widow  and  sons  of 
the  founder  of  Mormonism  on  the  publication  of  the 
revelation  authorizing  polygamy,  the  genuineness  of 
which  they  denied.  They  bear  the  title  of  "The  Re- 
organized Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints," 
and  have  their  head-quarters  at  Nauvoo.  Their  chief 
feature  is  the  rejection  of  '*  pluralism,"  and  all  that 
gathers  about  that  practice.  Neither  do  they  approve 
of  the  political  schemes  of  Brigham  Young  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  in  Utah.  Joseph  Smith,  the  son 
of  the  Prophet,  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  true  living 
head  of  the  Church,  and  under  his  direction  they  have 
established  themselves  in  the  place  pointed  out  by  their 
founder  as  the  site  of  the  *'  New  Zion."  Their  number, 
which  is  inconsiderable,  will  probably  be  largely  in- 
creased soon,  if  polygamy  is  not  abandoned  in  Utah.  | 


"Young  Joseph"  is  peculiarly  "favored"  with  "vis- 
ions," and  "visits  of  angels,"  and  "gifts  of  tongues," 
"interpretations,"  and  "powers  of  healing;"  and  these 
worshippers  "  cast  out"  all  the  devils  that  come  in  their 
way.  Some  of  their  elders  and  prophets  have  been  in 
Utah,  and  there  "added  numbers  to  the  New  Church, 
and  shook  the  faith  of  many  more  in  Brigham"  (Sten- 
house, p.  629).  Another  branch  of  the  Church  has  re- 
cently established  itself  at  Independence,  Mo.,  they  re- 
garding this  place  as  the  supposed  site  of  the  New  Je- 
rusalem. But  this  branch  only  counts  an  insignificant 
membership.  The  most  powerful  opposition  to  Mor- 
monism came  out  of  its  own  midst  in  the  beginning  of 
1869,  when  a  large  number  of  influential  Saints  quit- 
ted the  main  body,  and  formed  themselves  into  an  iude- 
pendent  organization  in  Utah,  and  right  in  Salt  Lake 
City  itself.  They  first  assumed  the  name  of  "  Church 
of  Zion,"  and  have  been  holding  religious  services  in  a 
hall  built  by  Young  for  his  own  dLsciples,  beginning 
Dec.  19, 1869.  "  Of  all  the  apostasies  from  the  Mormon 
Church,"  says  Stenhouse,  "  this  was  the  most  formida- 
ble, and  has  done  more  damage  to  the  position  of  Brig- 
ham Young  than  all  of  them  put  together.  The  preach- 
ing of  the  *  reformers'  [as  they  were  called]  first  shook 
the  people's  confidence  in  the  Prophet;  and,  as  they 
travelled  further,  it  has  led  many  of  them  out  of  Mor- 
monism altogether"  (p.  643;  comp.  p.  630  sq.).  The 
leading  "reformers,"  who  were  originally  distinguished 
as  advocates  of  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  as  op- 
posed to  the  despotism  of  the  priesthood,  have  since 
become  zealous  propagators  of  spiritualistic  views ;  but, 
as  they  are  all  of  a  superior  class,  they  have  bad  liber- 
ality enough  not  to  seek  to  carry  their  companions  with 
them,  and,  while  the  movement  has  been  subject  to 
more  or  less  change  since  it  first  started,  there  still  re- 
mains enough  to  characterize  it  as  the  beginning  of  a 
"liberal"  Christian  Church.  The  Church  structure 
which  the}'  have  erected,  first  christened  "Church  of 
Zion,"  has  been  changed  to  "The  Liberal  Institute," 
and  there  lecturers,  male  and  female,  of  every  shade  of 
opinion  in  religion,  politics,  or  science,  can  speak  for  the 
edification  of  Saint  and  sinner.  "The  Liberal  Insti- 
tute," says  Stenhouse,  "  is  the  Faneuil  Hall  of  Utah,  and 
from  its  platform  will  go  forth  facts  of  history  and  sci- 
ence that  will  work  in  a  few  years  a  grander  revolution 
among  the  Saints  than  would  the  presence  of  ten  thou- 
sand troops,  or  any  other  movement  that  could  possibly 
be  construed  into  *  persecution.' " 

YIL  Literature, — ^The  publications  of  the  Saints  are 
very  numerous.  A  pretty  full  account  of  their  work  in 
this  direction  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Stenhouse  in  an  Ap- 
pendix (ii)  to  his  work,  p.  741  sq.  Mr.  Burton  has  also 
compiled  a  list,  and  both  these  should  be  consulted  by 
any  seeking  detailed  information  regarding  Mormonism. 
See,  however,  especially,  A  Comp^ium  of  the  Faith 
and  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  (1857) ;  Letters  exhibitinff  the  most  prominent 
Doctrines  of  the  Church,  etc,  by  Elder  Orson  Spencer 
(5th  ed.  1866) ;  Sacred  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  for 
the  Church,  etc  (12th  ed.  1868) ;  Tracts,  chiefly  those 
by  Orson  Ftatt;  The  Millenmal  Star,  a  periodical  pub- 
lished for  a  while  at  Liverpool  (15  vols,  up  to  1853) ; 
The  Evening  and  Morning  Star,  edited  by  W.  W.  Phelps 
(1882, 1888) ;  Times  and  Seasons,  founded  and  published 
at  Nauvoo  (1848  sq.) ;  The  Seer,  edited  by  Orson  Pratt, 
and  published  at  Washington ;  Deseret  News,  published 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  being  the  official  paper  of  Mormondom ; 
Voice  of  Warning  to  cdl  Nations,  by  Parly  P.  Pratt; 
Bennet,  Mormonism  Exposed  (Boston,  1842) ;  Kane,  The 
Mormons  (1850) ;  Mackay,  The  Mormons  (4th  ed.  Lond. 
1851);  Chandlers,  A  Visit  to  Salt  Lake;  Burton,  City 
of  the  Saints;  an  Expedition  to  the  Valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  etc,  with  an  authentic  A  ccount  of 
the  Mormon  Settlement,  etc,  by  Howard  Stansbury,  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  (PhihL  1852) ;  Lieut.  Gunnison,  History  of 
the  Mormons  (Phila.  1852) ;  Ferris,  Utah  and  the  Mor- 
mons— unfavorable  to  the  Saints,  but  full  of  valuable 
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tnfonnatton  (N.  Y.  1854) ;  Hyde,  Mormomsm^  its  T^ead- 
ers  and  Desiffn*  (N.  Y.  1867),  an  expos^  by  a  furmer 
Mormon  elder;  Tucker,  Origin,  Rite,  and  Progrt—  of 
Mormomam  (N.  Y.  1867) ;  and  the  latest  and  best,  Sten- 
hotise,  The  Rocky  Mountain  Saints  (N.Y.  1873),  whose 
book  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  so  frequently. 
See  also  travels  like  Remy's  Journey  to  Great  Salt  LaJoe 
City,  Dixon's  New  America,  Rae's  Westward  by  Rail, 
and  Oilivant's  Breeze/rom  the  Great  Salt  lAthe,  Among 
periodical  articles,  see  Revue  des  deux  3fondes,  Sept. 

1853,  Feb.  1856,  Sept.  1859,  April,  1861 ;  JCdinb,  Rev.  of 

1854,  p.  186  sq.;  Qiiarf.  i2».  April,  1867 ;  Fraser's  Mag, 
vols,  iii  and  iv,  new  series,  June  and  July,  1871 ;  Good 
Words,  June,  1866;  Blackwood's  Mag,  1867:  Brit,  Qu, 
Rev,  Jan.  1862;  Ijondon  Rev,  March,  1854,  art.  iv ;  July, 
1862,  art.  iii;  North  British  Rev,  Aug.  1863,  vol  viii; 
Princeton  Rev,  Jan.  1862,  art.  ii ;  Christian  Examiner, 
Jan.  to  May,  1858;  litteWs  Living  Age,  1852, 1854,  and 
1856.     (J.H.W.) 

Momay,  Philip  Duplessis  de.    See  Du  Plessis. 

Morning  (properly  *i;3a,  bdker.  Gen.  i,  5;  irpuna. 
Matt,  xxi,  18),  the  early  part  of  the  day,  afler  sunrise. 
The  break  of  day,  "^n^,  shdchar,  was  at  one  period  of 
the  Jewish  polity  divided  into  two  parts,  in  imitation 
of  the  Persians;  the  first  of  which  began  when  the  east- 
em,  the  second  when  the  western  division  of  the  horizon 
was  illuminated.  The  authors  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
divided  it  into  four  parts,  the  first  of  which  was  called 
in  Hebrew  "inon  Pb'^i^,  aijeleth  hor-shachar,  or  "the 
dawn  of  day,"  which  is  the  title  of  Psalm  xxii.  The 
Hebrews,  like  most  simple  people,  were  accustomed  to 
early  rising  (O^SISH,  Gen.  xix,  27,  etc.),  as  is  still  the 
Oriental  custom  (Hackett,  Illustrations  of  Scripture,  p. 
115  sq.).    See  Afternoon  ;  Day  ;  Hour. 

Morning  Lecture.    See  Lecture. 

Morning  Saorifloe.    See  Daily  Opferino. 

Morning  Service,  it  would  appear  from  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions,  was  regulariy  performed  in  the  early 
Christian  Church.  The  order  observed  was  as  follows: 
"  It  began  with  the  sixty-third  psalm  (according  to  our 
arrangement),  'O  God,  thou  art  my  God:  early  will  I 
seek  thee.'  After  this  followed  the  prayers  for  the  sev- 
eral orders  of  catechumens,  energumens,  candidates  for 
baptbm,  and  penitents.  When  these  were  sent  away, 
there  followed  the  prayers  which  on  the  Lord's-day 
began  the  communion  service.  After  the  prayer  for 
the  whole  state  of  the  Church  was  ended,  the  deacon 
exhorted  the  people  to  pray,  thus :  *  Let  us  beg  of  Grod 
his  mercies  and  compassions,  that  this  morning  and 
this  day,  and  all  the  time  of  our  pilgrimage,  may  be 
passeii  by  us  in  peace  and  without  sin;  let  us  beg  of 
God  that  he  would  send  us  the  angel  of  peace,  and  give 
us  a  Christian  end,  and  be  gracious  and  merciful  unto 
us.  Let  us  commend  ourselves,  and  one  another,  to  the 
living  God,  by  his  only-begotten  Son.'  Immediately 
after  this  common  prayer  of  the  deacon  and  people  to- 
gether, the  bishop  offered  *  the  morning  thanksgiving,' 
in  the  following  words :  *  O  God,  the  Goil  of  spirits  and 
of  all  flesh,  with  whom  no  one  can  compare,  and  who 
art  above  all  need,  that  givest  the  sun  to  govern  the 
day,  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  to  govern  the  night, 
look  down  now  upon  us  with  the  eyes  of  thy  favor,  and 
receive  our  rooming  thanksgivings,  and  have  mercy 
upon  us.  For  we  have  not  spread  forth  our  hands  to 
any  strange  god.  We  have  not  chosen  unto  ourselves 
any  new  god  among  us,  but  thou,  the  eternal  and  im- 
mortal God :  O  Grod,  who  hast  given  to  us  our  being 
through  Christ,  and  our  well-being  through  him  also, 
vouchsafe  by  him  to  make  us  worthy  of  everlasting 
life,  with  whom  unto  thee  be  glory,  honor,  and  adora- 
tion, in  the  Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end.  Amen.' 
After  this  the  deacon  bade  them  bow  their  heads,  and 
receive  the  bishop's  benediction  in  the  following  form : 
*  ^  God,  faithful  and  true,  that  showest  mercy  to  thou- 


sands and  ten  thoosands  of  them  that  lore  thee;  who 
art  the  friend  of  the  humble  and  defender  of  the  poor; 
whose  aid  all  stand  in  need  of,  since  all  things  serrc 
thee ;  look  down  upon  this  thy  people,  who  bow  tbeir 
heads  unto  thee,  and  bless  with  thy  spiritual  benedic- 
tion ;  keep  them  as  the  apple  of  an  eye;  picaeiwe  tbem 
in  piety  and  righteousness,  and  make  them  worthy  of 
everlasting  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  thy  beloved  Soa. 
with  whom  with  thee  be  glory,  honor,  and  adontioa, 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  forever,  world  without 
end.  Amen.'  The  deacon  then  dismissed  the  ooogrt- 
gation  with  the  usual  form — *  Depart  in  peace.*  ** 

Moroooo  (or  liABOOCo),  called  by  the  natives 
Magkreb-el-Aksa,  L  e.  ^  the  extreme  west^**  an  empire  cf 
sultanate  in  the  north-west  of  Africa,  ia  bounded  on  the 
£.  by  Algeria,  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Meditenmncaa 
Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  S.  by  a  line  which 
runs  from  Cape  Nun  (Lau  28^  W  43"  N.)  in  an  easteriy 
direction  through  the  Sahara  to  the  Algerian  fiootier, 
in  long.  2^  £.  It  includes  at  the  present  day  the  for- 
mer kingdoms  of  Maghrib,  Fez,  and  Tafilelet,  covering 
about  260,000  English  square  miles,  with  a  populatifUB 
of  7,250,000,  according  to  Behm  {Geographisekes  Jahr- 
huch,\m&). 

The  ifUiabUants,  like  those  of  Batbary  (the  entire 
country  of  North  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Greater  At- 
las) in  general,  consist  of  Moors,  Berbers,  Arabe^  Negroes, 
and  Jews,  with  various  intermixtures  between  tbeie 
races.  The  Arabians,  who  have  kept  their  identity  doc^ 
withstanding  the  long  period  of  time  they  have  dwelt 
in  the  country,  are  mostly  given  to  cultivation  of  the 
land ;  indeed,  they  are  about  the  only  agriculturists  of 
the  country.  They  dwell  mainly  in  the  valle}ns.  The 
Moors  (q.  v.)  are  the  most  numoous  in  the  cities,  and 
are  the  dominant  race  in  Morocco,  numbering  about 
4,000,000 ;  next  to  them  are  the  Berfoera,  or  Amaiiyeha, 
who  amount  to  about  8,000,000,  and  include  the  Ber^ 
hers  of  the  Riff  coast  and  the  Shelluks  of  the  Great  At^ 
las.  Very  few  Europeans  reside  in  Morocco.  The  stau 
of  civilization  is  very  low,  and  many  of  the  Amaayehs 
are  complete  savages.  Excepting  the  Jews  and  the 
few  Europeans,  the  whole  population  m  Mohammedan. 
The  negroes,  numbering  only  about  20,000,  were  gener- 
ally brought  into  the  country  as  slaves  from  Soudan, 
until  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade. 

The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  the  Atlas  range 
traversing  it  in  several  parallel  chains  from  the  south- 
west to  north-east,  and  sending  numerous  spurs  to  both 
the  coast  country  and  the  desert.  There  are,  however, 
many  level  tracts  throughout  Morocco,  espedally  at  iti 
western  and  eastern  extremities,  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  desert  Morocco  is  divided  into  four  territcmes— 
Fez,  Morocco,  Suse,  and  Tafilelet.  For  convenience  of 
administration,  the  empire  is  subdivided  into  thirty- 
three  governments  or  districts  (**  ammala**),  each  undief 
the  superintendence  of  a  ^caid,"  whose  chief  duty  it  is 
to  collect  the  imposts;  but  the  semi-independent  tribes 
are  ruled  by  their  own  chiefs,  and  scarcely  acknowledf^ 
the  authority  of  the  sultan.  The  government  is  purely 
despotic,  and  in  the  absence  of  written  laws  the  will 
of  the  sultan  and  his  subordinates  decides  everything. 
The  public  officials  eke  out  their  allowances  by  practic- 
ing extortion  on  those  under  th^  charge,  and  are  in 
turn  plundered  by  their  superiors.  The  sovereign  of 
Morocco,  called  by  Europeans  emperor,  is  known  amon^ 
his  subjects  as  sultan,  and  assumes  the  titles  of  Em.  - 
ul-mumenin,  or  **  Prince  of  the  Believers,"  and  Kha^et- 
allah-Ji  chalkihi,  or  "Vicegerent  of  God  upon  Earth." 
The  title  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  but  does  not 
necessarily  descend  to  the  eldest  son.  The  revenue  of 
the  emperor  consists  of  a  tenth  upon  every  article  of 
consumption,  as  allowed  by  the  Koran ;  an  aimual  tax 
upon  the  Jews;  custom-house  and  excise  duties;  trib- 
utes exacted  from  his  own  subjects,  foreign  states,  and 
European  merehants,  in  the  form  of  presents;  which 
last  articles  form  the  chief  source  of  his  income.    The 
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duties  and  tributes  are  so  freqaently  changed  that  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  their  annual  amount  with  any 
decree  of  certainty. 

Among  the  chief  prodtids  of  the  country  are  wheat, 
barley,  rice,  maize,  durra,  and  sugar-cane;  and  among 
fmits,  the  tig,  pomegranate,  lemon,  orange,  and  date  are 
common ;  while  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  etc.,  are  largely 
produced  both  for  home  use  and  export.  Morocco  is 
rich  in  mineral  treasures;  plentirul  supplies  of  copper 
are  obtained  at  Teseleght,  near  the  source  of  the  As- 
saker,  and  gold  and  silver  occur  in  several  places.  Iron, 
antimony,  lead,  tin,  and  rock-salt,  the  last  three  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  are  also  found.  Owing  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  and  its  thin  population  (thirty-five 
to  the  English  square  mile),  the  country  is  much  infested 
with  wild  animals.  ^Lions,  panthers,  hyenas,  wild-boars, 
and  various  kinds  of  deer,  gazelles,  etc,  abound  in  suit- 
able localities,  and  occasional  devastations  are  commit- 
ted by  locusts.  Ostriches  are  found  in  Tafilelet.  The 
Moorish  horses,  formeriy  so  famous,  are  now  much  de- 
generated. The  breeding  of  sheep,  oxen,  goats,  camels, 
mules,  and  asses  forms  an  important  item  of  national 
inditstry.  Oxen  and  bulls  are  chiefly  employed  in  field 
labor. 

The  only  industrial  arts  prosecuted  to  any  consider- 
able extent  are  the  manufacture  of  caps,  fine  silk,  and 
leather.  In  the  production  of  the  last  article  the  Mo- 
roccans far  surpass  Europeans.  There  is  an  important 
caravan  trade  between  Morocco  and  Soudan,  and  also 
with  Mecca  and  the  Levant.  The  intercourse  with  Al- 
giers has  in  very  recent  times  become  a  source  of  great 
trouble,  and  there  is  danger  of  war  between  France  and 
Morocco  unless  the  emperor's  subjects  shall  hereafter 
prove  more  considerate  of  French  interests.  The  Jews 
of  Algeria,  who  largely  control  the  caravan  trade,  have 
been  very  unkindly  treated,  and  their  complaints  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  diplomatic  service,  the 
end  of  which  is  not  yet  (April,  1875).  Education  con- 
nsts  in  learning  to  read,  write,  and  recite  portions  of 
the  Koran,  and  thb  quantum  of  education  is  pretty 
generally  diffused  among  the  people;  but  the  art  of 
printing  is  unknown,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  are  at  a 
very  low  ebb.* 

The  reliffion  of  Morocco  was  no  doubt  Christian  un- 
til, in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  the  Saracens  overran 
it,  and  made  converts  of  the  native  population.  See 
Africa,  in  voL  i,  p.  94.  Since  this  changed  condition 
Morocco  has  been  faithful  to  the  Moslem  faith.  Yet 
toleration  is  granted  in  some  measure  to  any  sect  which 
does  not  teach  a  plurality  of  gods ;  and  on  proper  ap- 
plication is  permitted  to  appropriate  a  place  for  public 
worship.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  establbhments 
in  Morocco,  Mequinez,  Mogadore,  and  Tangier,  but 
the  number  of  communicants  is  not  much  over  200. 
Protestants  are  scarcely  known  in  the  country,  and  thus 
far  no  miaionary  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  part 
of  Africa.  Until  1814  Christians  were  frequently  held 
as  slaves,  but  since  the  power  of  France  asserted  it- 
self on  the  African  coast  this  abuse  has  terminated. 
Some  of  the  practices  of  the  natives  are  very  peculiar. 
Thus  through  all  the  country  there  are  buildings  of  an 
octagonal  form  called  Zawiat,  or  sanctuaries,  with  an 
uneudosed  piece  of  ground  attached  to  each  for  the  in- 
terment of  the  dead.  In  these  places  is  a  priest  or 
saint,  who  superintends  divine  service  and  the  burial 
of  the  dead,  and  who  b  often  applied  to  as  arbiter  in 
disputes.  In  these  consecrated  places  the  wealthy  in- 
habitants often  deposit  their  treasures  fur  security,  and 
criminals  find  protection  against  the  hands  of  justice. 
Polygamy  is  practiced  in  the  country  generally.  The 
emperor  himself  supports  a  laige  harem,  but  has  one 
superior  wife,  who  is  sultaness,  and  three  other  wives. 
Besides  these  he  has  a  large  number  of  concubines. 
Many  of  these  are  Moorish  women,  as  the  Moors  con- 
sider it  an  honor  to  have  their  daughters  in  the  harem ; 
some  of  them  European  slaves;  several  are  negresses: 
in  all  there  are  usually  from  sixty  to  one  hundred. 


besides  their  slaves  and  domestics.  Priestesses,  who 
are  so  far  learned  as  to  read  and  write,  are  employed  to 
teach  the  younger  part  of  the  harem  to  repeat  their 
prayers,  and  to  instruct  the  older  females  in  the  princi- 
ples of  their  religion.  The  other  religious  institutions 
of  the  empire  are  so  similar  to  those  of  most  Moham- 
medan countries  as  to  render  a  separate  account  of  them 
altc^ther  superfluous.    See  Mohammedanism. 

The  history  of  Morocco  is,  generally  speaking,  umilar 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  Northern  Africa  (q.  v.)  down  to 
the  end  of  the  15th  century.  About  that  time  it  was 
formed  into  a  monarchy,  and,  notwithstanding  internal 
divisions,  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity,  and  the  con- 
fines of  the  empire  were  extended  as  far  as  Timbuctoo. 
This  empire  fell  to  pieces,  and  was  succeeded  in  1647 
by  that  of  the  Sherifs  of  Tafilelet,  who  conquered  both 
Morocco  Proper  and  Fez,  and  united  the  whole  country 
under  one  government  Thb  is  the  present  ruling  dy- 
nasty. In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  the  empire 
of  Morocco  embraced  part  of  the  present  province  of 
Algeria,  and  extended  south  as  far  as  Guinea,  where  it 
came  into  collision  with  the  Portuguese  settlements. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  19th  century  the  rebel- 
lions of  the  wild  mountain  tribes,  the  dbturbances  in 
Algeria,  and  difficulties  with  foreign  states,  caused  by 
the  aggressions  of  the  Riff  pirates,  have  greatly  retarded 
the  well-conceived  measures  of  the  various  rulers  for 
the  development  of  the  resources  and  increase  in  the 
civilization  of  Morocco.  In  1817  piracy  was  prohibited 
throughout  Morocco.  In  1844  Morocco  took  part  in  the 
war  of  Abd-el-Kader  against  the  French,  in  the  course 
of  which  Tangier  was  bombarded  and  Mogadore  occu- 
pied; but  peace  was  concluded  in  the  same  year.  In 
1851  and  1856  complications  took  place  with  France 
concerning  some  French  vessels  which  had  been  plun- 
dered by  the  Kiff  pirates,  but  in  each  case  compensation 
was  given  by  the  sultan.  In  1859  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, smarting  under  a  series  of  similar  outrages,  de- 
manded compensation,  and  also  an  apology  for  an  insult 
to  the  Spanish  flag  at  Ceuta;  and  on  the  sultan's  dis- 
claiming all  responsibility  for  these  acts,  war  was  de- 
clared by  Spain  Oct.  22, 1859.  A  short  invasion  brought 
the  sultan  to  terms  on  March  25, 1860,  and  a  treaty  was 
accordingly  signed  April  27,  1860,  by  which  the  sultan 
ceded  great  commercial  and  social  advantages  to  Span- 
iards. Christianity  was  by  special  treaty  afibrded 
many  advantages  also,  but  of  course  they  are  confined 
to  Roman  Catholics.  As  a  consequence  of  these  trea- 
ties a  mission-house  was  opened  at  Fez,  which  promises 
to  do  something,  but  has  as  yet  accomplished  very  little 
for  the  conversion  of  natives  to  Christianity.  See  Spfo 
chio  ffeografico  e  staiisfico  deW  imperio  di  Morocco  (Ge- 
noa, 1838) ;  Calderon,  Cuadro  ffeografico,  stadistico,  hit' 
toricOf  e  politico  del  imperio  de  Marrucos  (Madrid,  1844) ; 
Renou,  Description  gioffraphique  de  Vempire  de  Maroc 
(Paris,  1846);  Augustin,  Marokko  m  seinen  geographic 
schen,  kistorischen,  religiosen,  politischertj  etc,,  Zustan- 
dm  (Pesth,  1845);  Rohlf,  "  Reiseberichte"  in  Peter- 
mann's  MittheUungen  (1863-65).     (J.  H.  VV.) 

Morocco,  Samuel  Israeli  of,  a  Jewish  convert 
to  Christianity,  and  an  author  of  considerable  distinc- 
tion, who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  11th  century*,  is  said 
to  have  come  to  Toledo  from  Fez,  in  Africa,  about  the 
year  1085,  where  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
Before  his  conversion  was  completed  he  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  rabbi  Isaac,  a  Jew  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
in  which  he  says, "  I  would  fain  learn  of  thee,  out  of  the 
testimony  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  other  Script- 
ures, why  the  Jews  are  thus  smitten.  Is  this  a  captivity 
wherein  we  are,  which  may  be  properly  called  the  per- 
petual anger  of  God,  because  it  has  no  end ;  for  it  is 
now  above  a  thousand  years  since  we  were  carried  cap- 
tive by  Titus?  And  yet  our  fathers,  who  worshipped 
idols,  killed  the  prophets,  and  cast  the  law  behind  their 
back,  were  punished  only  with  a  seventy-years'  captiv- 
ity, and  then  brought  home  again.  But  now  there  is 
no  end  of  our  calamities,  nor  do  the  prophets  promise 
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any.**  ThiB  famous  epistle,  P.^iJiM)  which  was  originally 
written  in  Arabic,  and  gives  in  twenty-seven  chapters 
an  ample  refutation  of  Jewish  objections  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  was  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  the 
Latin  by  the  Dominican  Alfonso  de  Buen  Hombre  in 
1B29,  under  the  title,  Tractatulus  muUum  utUu  ad  con- 
vxnctndum  Judaos  de  errore  suOy  qtiem  habent  de  Met- 
tia  adhuc  venturOj  et  de  observantia  legii  MosaiecB^  and 
often  since,  and  has  been  inserted  in  the  BibUotheca 
Patrum,  xviii,  1619 ;  into  Italian  by  G.  A.  Brunati  (Tri- 
dent. 1712) ;  into  German  by  W.  Link  (Altenburg,  1624), 
and  inserted  in  Luther's  works,  v,  567-o83 ;  and  often 
since;  by  E.  Trautmann  (Goslar,  1706) ;  by  F.  G.  Stiel- 
dorff  (Trier,  1838) ;  into  English  by  Th.  Calvert,  under 
the  title,  Demonstration  of  ike  true  AfemoA,  by  R.  Sam- 
uel, a  converted  Jew  (s.  L  e.  a.).  A  Spanish  translation 
of  this  letter  still  remains  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the 
EscuriaL  Soon  after  his  conversion  rabbi  Samuel  ap- 
pears to  have  returned  to  Morocco,  whence  his  surname, 
and  there  to  have  held  a  conference  on  religion  with  a 
learned  Mohammedan,  of  which  his  account,  still  in  MS., 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  EscuriaL  Comp. 
Furst,  BibL  Judaka,  ii,  162  sq.;  De  Rossi,  IHzionario 
gtorico  degli  autori  Ehrei,  p.  208  (Germ.  transL  by  Bam- 
berger); Wolf,  BibL  Hebr,  iii,  1100-1106;  Da  CosU, 
Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  311 ;  Adams,  History  of  the 
Jews/u,  40.     (RP.) 

Morone,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  prelate  of  consider- 
able note  for  the  illustrious  part  he  took  in  the  Reform- 
atory movement  of  the  16th  century,  and  for  the  noble 
efforts  he  made  to  uphold  the  lustre  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  was  bom  at  Milan,  Jan.  25, 1609,  and  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family.  His  father,  count  Giro- 
lamo  Morone,  is  of  historic  celebrity  fVom  the  efforts  he 
made  to  free  his  country  (Milan)  from  the  yoke  of 
Charles  V,  and  for  his  subsequent  devotion  to  imperial 
interests.  During  his  younger  years  Giovanni  Mo- 
rone was  carefully  instructed  at  home,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  the  University  of  Padua  to  pursue  his  more 
serious  studies.  There  his  talents  and  assiduous  appli- 
cation procured  him  honors  which  enrolled  his  name 
among  the  chief  philosophers  and  jurists.  In  1529 
Morone  finally  took  orders,  and,  though  yet  a  youth, 
his  unusual  attainments  rapidly  secured  him  friends  and 
position,  and  in  the  year  following  he  was  elevated  to 
the  bishopric  of  Modena.  He  was  also  in  the  same 
year  selected  by  Paul  III  as  papal  nuncio  to  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  and  in  that  capacity^  did  most  excellent  ser- 
vice to  the  Romish  cause.  He  was  instrumental  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  council  of  the  German  princes  for 
a  final  settlement  of  all  religious  differences,  and  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  rupture  in  the 
Church.  Yet  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  he  was  so 
conciliatory  as  to  ignore  his  own  personal  convictions. 
Determined  to  sustain  the  papal  cause,  he  was  yet  in 
favor  of  reformatory  measures,  and  succeeded  in  per- 
suading both  parties  to  give  him  their  confidence  be- 
cause he  acted  conscientiously.  He  never  feared  to  do 
or  say  what  he  thought  right.  Thus  in  1540,  when,  on 
account  of  the  plague,  the  Diet  was  to  be  removed  fh>m 
Spires  to  Hagenau,  Morone  hesitated  not  to  make  a 
most  energetic  protest,  and  in  consequence  was  finally 
recalled  to  give  an  account  of  himself  at  Rome.  His 
explanations  must  have  been  satisfactory  to  Paul  III, 
for  in  1541  Morone  was  again  on  his  way  to  Germany  to 
attend  the  Spires  Diet,  and  in  1542  he  attended  the  Diet 
at  Ratisbon,  where  all  hope  of  union  between  Protes- 
tants and  Romanists  was  entirely  extinguished.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  failure  of  reconciliation,  Morone*s 
services  found  acknowledgment  at  Rome,  and  he  was 
this  same  year  presented  with  the  red  hat.  He  was 
also  sent,  together  with  Parisio  and  Pole,  as  papal  rep- 
resentative to  the  nominal  opening  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  (November,  1542).  His  consummate  knowledge 
of  affairs  pointed  to  him  as  the  proper  person  for  papal 

"^oy  when,  the  Tridentine  Council  having  failed  to 


secure  the  sopport  of  the  Gennan  princGS  and  tbcf4»- 
gians,  another  Diet  was  called  at  Spires  by  the  em- 
peror in  1544.  This  was  a  most  diffiotlt  task.  Qiailes 
y,  just  returned  ficom  the  Low  Countries,  seeing  dear- 
ly that  the  successfal  issue  of  his  war  against  Frauds 
I  of  France  was  possible  only  if  he  bad  the  Gennaa 
princes  unitedly  in  his  favor,  graciously  yielded  eveiy- 
thing  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  this  conciliatocy  po- 
sition made  of  course  no  light  work  for  the  papal  lepce- 
sentative.  Cardinal  Morone  was  too  sagadous  not  to 
perceive  how  the  Protestant  princes  would  take  coomge 
now,  and  move  forward  to  a  platform  from  whidk  it 
would  hereafter  be  difiicult  to  dislodge  them.  He 
failed  to  influence  the  emperor  as  he  desired,  yet  his 
faithfulness  to  the  papal  cause  was  universally  acknowl- 
edged, and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  the  legation  of 
Bdogna,  then  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Contarini 
(q.  v.),  was  conferred  on  Morone.  In  1550  he  gave  np 
the  bishopric  of  Modena,  that  diocese  having  during  hU 
absence  become  greatly  distracted  by  the  spread  of  Re- 
formatory opinions.  Whatever  secret  modifications  hb 
own  views  had  undeigone,  he  was  not  prepared,  nor  had 
he  ever  intended,  to  contaminate  himself  with  the  odioos 
name  of  heretic ;  and  therefore,  rather  than  suffer  his 
diocese  to  be  spoken  of  as  one  alien  to  the  faith,  he 
promptly  gave  it  up  altogether.  He  had  earnestly  tried, 
immediately  on  his  return  from  Germany,  to  rally  his 
clergy  around  a  common  confession  of  faith,  so  hbeni 
in  its  inception  and  construction  that  all  might  endone 
it;  but  he  had  failed  to  miite  them  by  this  measue. 
Several  of  the  most  learned  theologians  deserted  the 
territory  rather  than  perjure  themselves  in  any  raanao. 
The  academicians  were  specially  remiss  in  sabmtssioa, 
and  Morone  finally  wrote  to  Rome  for  permission  te 
withdraw  the  paper,  "  as  they  had  assured  him  of  tibe 
sincerity  of  their  devotion  to  the  Ronum  Catholif 
Church,  and  had  entreated  that  suspicion  might  not  be 
cast  on  their  faith  by  obliging  them  to  subscribe*  (/jtfe 
ofPaitario,  ii,  28).  The  papal  answer  proved  unfiiror> 
able  in  more  than  one  re^)ect.  The  pope,  thinki^ 
Morone  too  indulgent,  which  no  doubt  was  true,  for  be 
himself  bdieved  the  doctrine  of  justification  as  held  by 
the  Lutherans,  had  appointed  six  cardinals  to  examine 
the  condition  of  this  Italian  diocese.  Morone,  natnnlly 
enough  offended  at  such  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  in- 
tegrity and  competency,  had  almost  then  resolved  to 
withdraw  altogether  from  the  diocese,  had  not  the  gov- 
ernor's entreaties  prevailed,  and  he  been  induced  to  oon- 
tinue  its  spiritual  head  at  least  for  a  while  longer.  Bat 
the  continued  spread  of  Reformatory  opinions,  and  his 
own  indisposition  to  punish  men  for  conscieiice^  sake,  so 
long  as  they  avowed  obedience  to  the  pope  of  Rome  as 
their  spiritual  head,  finally  led  him  to  forsake  the  <fio- 
cese  altogether,  and  Foscarari,  a  Dominican  6iar,  and 
a  man  of  great  talent  and  virtue,  became  his  soccessor. 
The  latter  did  not  live  to  quit  the  diocese  under  sodi 
favorable  auspices,  but  was  taken  from  the  epboopal 
mansion  to  the  heretic's  prison  {Life  ofPakario,  ii,  4^). 
Morone,  however,  lost  nothing  by  forsaking  the  diooese 
of  Modena,  for  he  was  by  the  duke  of  Milan  presented 
with  the  bishopric  of  Novara.  In  1549  Morone*s  friend 
at  Rome,  pope  Paul  III,  died,  and  the  next  incumbent 
of  the  papal  chair  became  Julius  HI.  He  was  not  wami- 
ly  attached  to  our  cardinal,  yet  at  least  esteem^l  hinit 
and  in  1555,  when  the  Diet  of  Angsbuig  was  to  convene 
to  discuss  important  religious  topics,  Morone  was  sdeot- 
ed  as  the  representative  of  Rome.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  the  cardinal  reached  Augsburg  when  the  news  of 
the  sudden  death  of  his  pope  was  brought  him,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  turn  back  to  Rome,  He  was  now  inslza- 
mental  in  elevating  Marcello  II,  and  hoped  for  reforma- 
tion and  purification  in  the  Church.  Bat  this  good  man 
lived  only  a  short  time,  and  again  the  papal  condave 
was  convened.  The  most  prominent  candidate  was  Ca- 
raffa,  the  inquisitor:  a  man  of  harshness  of  charseier, 
and  not  highly  esteemed  by  Morone.  The  two  had  not 
been  on  very  favorable  terms  for  some  time.   Caraib  ha4 
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suspected  Movone  of  heresy,  and  the  cardinal,  in  turn, 
bad  tboaght  the  inquisitor  hypercritical  and  inhumane 
in  the  exercise  of  his  official  functions.  Yet,  moved  by 
the  sentiments  of  a  generous  mind,  Morone,  after  all,  cast 
bis  inflaeoce  in  the  conclave  for  Caraffa  (believing  there- 
by to  disarm  his  enmit^'))  <^  ^^us  helped  to  create  him 
Pan!  IV.  No  sooner,  however,  was  Caraifa  elevated  to 
the  papal  dignity  than  he  at  once  conspired  with  Mo- 
rone's  enemies,  and  the  cardinal  was  accused  of  leaning 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  and  imprisoned  in 
San  An^lo  to  pass  examination  on  his  religious  opin- 
iona.  The  only  proofs  of  the  heretical  opinions  of  Mo- 
rone are  to  be  found  in  the  articles  of  accusation  drawn 
up  ai^inst  him.  Vergerio,  bishop  of  Capo  dlstria,  who 
had  left  Italy,  published  these  articles,  with  scholia  on 
each  article.  No  one  was  better  acquainted  than  Yer- 
l^erio  with  the  facts  treated  of  under  the  several  heads. 
Though  this  little  book  came  out  anonjrmously,  it  bears 
marks  of  its  origin.  Printing  being  then  comparatively 
in  its  infancy,  each  printer  and  the  place  of  his  habita- 
tion were  pretty  wdl  known  by  the  form  of  his  types. 
Vergerio  lived  a  good  deal  at  Tubingen  after  he  left 
Italy,  and  it  is  thought  that  these  articles  were  sent  to 
him,  and  that  he  printed  them  in  despite  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  (A  copy  of  these  articles  may  be  found  in 
the  Life  of  Paleario,  ii,  809-812.)  Notwithstanding 
the  ready  acuteness  of  the  inquisitors,  the  answers  of 
Morone  prevented  their  finding  any  proof  against  him 
of  heresy,  and  he  was  declared  innocent  But  after  the 
inquisitors  had  pronounced  cardinal  Morone  free  from 
an  heretical  taint,  and  Paul  IV  had  given  orders  for  his 
liberation,  he  refused  to  go  out  of  prison  unless  the  pope 
publicly  declared  he  had  been  unjustly  accused.  This 
Paul  could  not  be  persuaded  to  do,  and  Morone  remained 
in  prison  till  the  death  of  that  pope  in  1659.  On  this 
occasion,  after  some  discussion  among  the  cardinals,  he 
was  Uberated,  and  allowed  to  sit  in  the  conclave  which 
elected  cardinal  De*  Medici  pope,  who  took  the  name  of 
Pius  IV,  and  after  the  elevation  of  this  prelate  to  the 
papal  chair  Morone  was  reinstated  in  his  former  influ- 
ential position.  In  1662  the  cardinal  was  sent  as  papal 
legate  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing Morone  became  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Coun- 
<nl  of  Trent,  and  continued  as  such  during  all  the  im- 
portant sessions  of  this  ecclesiastical  councU.  From  the 
Tery  b^inning  of  his  work  at  Trent  he  played  a  most 
important  part,  and  exerted  a  most  salutary  influence 
for  the  Bomish  cause.  He  was  conciliatory  in  speech 
and  action,  and  intimated  to  the  council  that  he  came 
by  orders  of  the  pope  ''to  establish  the  articles  of  faith, 
correct  abuses,  and  promote  the  ptoce  of  nations,  in  so 
far  as  was  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
the  Holy  See.^  This  position  seems  not  to  have  been 
warranted,  however,  by  the  views  entertained  at  Rome; 
for  it  is  now  quite  clearly  revealed  that  the  pope  was 
determined  to  refuse  the  reforms  desired  by  the  common 
clergy  and  the  people  of  Germany,  and  that  Pius  IV 
was  at  the  tione  enjoying  the  promise  of  Spain's  sup- 
port in  case  Ferdinand  ignored  the  papacy,  and  went 
over  to  the  Protestants.  Yet  Morone  must  certainly 
have  bad  the  appearance  of  truth  in  his  own  dealings 
with  the  emperor,  as  that  sovereign,  in  a  meeting  with 
Momne  at  Innsbruck  in  1668,  granted  nearly  all  the  fa- 
Tors  he  asked  for,  and  even  gave  his  sanction  to  an 
early  discontinuance  of  the  council,  which  was  brought 
about  this  very  year,  Dec.  4.  See  Trent,  Council  of. 
Morone*s  services  could  not  be  too  highly  estimated  at 
Bome.  He  had  bronght  the  council  which  threatened 
so  much  mischief  to  the  papal  cause  to  a  close  without 
any  diminution  of  the  pontifical  authority,  and  had  even 
left  the  Inquisition  in  a  more  enviable  position  than  it 
had  occupied  previously.  *'A11,"  says  Ranke,  "ended 
at  last  in  a  prosperous  issue.  That  council  which  had 
been  so  vehemently  called  for  and  so  long  avoided ;  after 
being  twice  dissolved,  shaken  by  so  many  of  this  world's 
atonns,  and  when  convened  for  the  third  time,  anew  be- 
set with  perils,  was  now  closed  amid  the  general  concord 


of  the  Roman  Catholic  worid."*  On  his  return  to  the 
Eternal  City  the  cardinal  was  therefore  made  dean  of 
the  cardinal  college,  and  intrusted  with  diplomatic  mis- 
sions whenever  the  services  of  an  acute  and  trustworthy 
messenger  were  needed.  Upon  the  death  of  Pius  IV, 
in  1566,  Morone  came  very  near  being  elected  Pope. 
Unfortimately  for  Italy,  sterner  counsels  prevailed,  and 
the  inquisitor,  cardinal  Alessandrino,  was  raised  to  the 
papal  chair.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what 
were  Morone's  feelings  when  he  saw  the  power  of  the 
Inquisition,  from  which  he  had  suffered  so  much,  again 
seated  on  the  papal  throne.  Morone  died  Dec.  1, 1580, 
at  Rome,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Minerva. 
His  peculiar  life  prevented  much  literary  activity,  and 
there  remain  from  his  pen  only  some  letters  to  cardi- 
nals Pole  and  Cortese,  and  some  of  his  orations.  See 
Schelhom,  AnuBnUates  LUerarvt^  xii,  587  sq.;  Tirebos- 
chi,  LeU,  ItaL  vii,  260;  Young,  Life  and  Times  ofPdU- 
ario  (Lond,  1860, 2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  807-814;  Fisher,  Hiit, 
Ref,  p.  898,406;  Wessenberg,  Die  Grossen  Kirchenver- 
sammltmgm  des  15  «.  16  JaArh,  iii,  147  sq. ;  North  Brit, 
Rev,  Jan.  1870,  art.  viii,  p.  284  sq. ;  Ranke,  Hitt,  of  the 
Papacy,  i,  109  sq.,  227,  247  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Moroni  (Anna).  See  Jesus,  Holt  Child,  Con- 
gregaiion  ofiks  Daughters  of, 

Morosino,  Giulio  (originally  Samuel  Nachmias'), 
a  Jewish  convert  to  Romanism,  was  a  native  of  Tbessa- 
lonica.  In  Venice,  where  he  settled,  he  first  received  a 
favorable  impression  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  by  be- 
ing present  at  a  public  dispute  between  two  of  his  na- 
tion, one  of  whom  had  renounced  Judaism,  respecting 
the  accompUshment  of  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy 
weeks.  In  this  dispute  Simone  Luzzatto  (q.  v.),  the  cele- 
brated rabbi  of  Venice,  was  chosen  arbitrator.  Luzzat- 
to's  explanation  was, "  I  beseech  you  to  permit  ns  to  be 
silent  and  shut  up  our  books,  for  if  we  proceed  to  exam- 
ine the  prophecies  any  further  we  shall  all  become  Chris> 
tiaos.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  so  clearly  mani- 
fested that  the  time  of  his  appearance  must  be  allowed 
to  be  already  past;  but  whether  Jesus  of  Nazareth  be 
the  person,  I  cannot  determine.*'  This  speech  closed 
the  debate,  and  made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  Sam- 
uel and  his  brother  Joseph  that  they  both  formed  the 
design  of  renouncing  Judaism.  GrUtz,  the  Jewish  his> 
torian,  says  that  Nachmias  either  misunderstood  or  per- 
verted Luzzatto's  expression  (sic !),  but  the  fact  is  that  a 
few  months  after,  upon  reconsidering  the  subject  seri- 
ously and  calmly,  both  brothers  embraced  Christianity, 
and  were  openly  baptized  Nov.  22, 1649,  Nachmias  as- 
suming the  name  of  Giulio  Morosino,  while  his  broth- 
er took  the  name  of  Ottavio,  Ten  years  later  he  was 
called  to  Rome  by  pope  Clement  IX,  who  invested  him 
with  the  ofiice  of  Ubraiian  at  the  Vatican  library,  and 
this  position  he  held  until  his  death  in  1687.  Moro- 
sino wrote.  Via  dettejide  tnonstrata  a  gU  Ebrei  (Rome, 
1688),  in  which  he  appeals  to  the  Jews  no  longer  to  be 
bound  to  observe  the  ceremonies,  but  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  See  Kalkar,  Israei  «.  d,  Kirche 
(Hamburg,  1869),  p.  82  sq. ;  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Jutfs 
(£ngL  transL  by  Taylor),  p.  725 ;  Adams,  History  of  the 
Jews,  ii,  76  sq.  (Boston,  1812) ;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr,  iii,  1128 ; 
Gratz,  Gesch,  d.  Juden,  x,  164 ;  Bartolocd,  Biblioth,  Rab- 
W«.  iii,  756 ;  FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud.  li,  891 ;  iii,  8.     (R  P.) 

MorosBO,  GuiSEPPB,  an  Italian  prelate,  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  was  bom  in  Mareh, 
1758,  at  Turin.  Under  the  tuition  of  the  abbot  of  Ali- 
gre,  who  later  became  bishop  of  Pavia,  Morozzo  was 
made  doctor  of  theology  in  1777,  and  finished  his  studies 
at  Rome  in  the  ecclesiastical  academy,  where  Litta,  Ca- 
radoli,  Pacca,  and  Emmanuele  di  Gregori  were  his  fel- 
low-students. Pope  Pius  VI  nominated  him  successively 
apostolic  prothonotary,  vice-legate  of  Bologna,  governor 
of  Perugia  and  Civiu  Vecchia.  He  was  a  competitor 
for  the  papal  see  in  the  conclave  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Pius  VII,  and  after  the  accession  of  the  new 
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pope  was  by  him  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  king  of 
Etruria.  In  1802  Morozzo  received  the  title  of  arch- 
bbhop  of  Thebes  in  partibus,  and  was  appointed  secre- 
taiy  of  the  Congregation  of  Bishops.  In  1808  he  went 
to  Paris  with  the  difficult  mission  of  adjusting  the  con- 
tentions which  had  arisen  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  (Napoleon  I) ;  but,  becoming  aware  that  his 
efforts  were  futile,  he  retired  to  Turin.  In  1816  he  was 
created  cardinal,  and  in  1817  made  bishop  of  Novara. 
He  died  March  22, 1842.  He  published  Statistics  of  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter  (Rome,  1797),  and  a  Eulogy  on 
cardinal  Bobba  (Turin,  1799, 4to) — UofXer^  Nouv,  Biog, 
GirUraU,  xxxvi,  s.  v. 

Morpurgo,  Simeon  Ben-Joshua-Mosbs,  a  Jewish 
writer  of  note,  was  bom  at  Gradiska  in  1681 ;  studied  at 
Padua,  and  graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine.  In  1709 
he  was  ordiuned  by  Leon  Briele  rabbi  of  Mantua,  and 
in  1721  he  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  at  Ancona,  where 
he  died  in  1740.  He  wrote,  hpi^  ;»B»  Hllc,  a  coU 
lection  of  legal  decisions  (2  parts,  Venice,  1742, 1743) : — 
n5in  y^^t  ^**  ^'*««  of  Knowledge,  a  commentary  on 
the  ethical  work  of  Jedaja  Penini,  entitled  Beckinat 
Olam  (Venice,  1704) : — an  approbation  to  Isaac  Norzi's 
l-^Xp   -^lisa   nilSJ  (ibid.  1715, 1717).    Comp.  FUrst, 

Bibl,  Jud,  ii,  891 ;  Wolf,  BiUioth,  Bebr,  iii,  1160 ;  Jdcher, 
A  Ugem,  Gelehrten  Lex,  s.  y. 

Morrell,  Thomas,  one  of  the  fathers  of  that  branch 
of  American  Methodism  known  as  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Cburcb,  was  bom  at  New  York  Nov.  22,  1747. 
His  mother  was  a  devout  follower  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and 
a  member  of  the  pious  band  led  by  Philip  Embury. 
Thomas  lived  in  most  exciting  times,  and  when  the  war 
for  freedom  broke  out  he  early  took  to  arms  for  republi- 
can life.  He  held  successively  the  commissions  of  cap- 
tain and  msjor,  and  gained  honorable  distinction  on  the 
field.  In  1785  Thomas  Morrell  was  deeply  impressed 
with  his  relation  to  God  and  the  Church,  and  determined 
to  enter  the  ministry.  He  joined  Conference  in  1787, 
and  was  stationed  at  Trenton  Circui  t,  N.  J.  In  1788  he  was 
preacher  in  charge  in  New  York,  with  Robert  Cloud  as 
associate,  and  the  following  year  their  labors  were  blessed 
with  a  great  revival  The  same  year  he  was  ordained 
elder,  and  continued  in  that  city  five  years.  He  was  sent 
to  Philadelphia  in  1794-5 ;  here  taken  sick,  and  not  en- 
tirely well  until  1799;  next  to  Baltimore  for  two  years; 
and  in  1802-8  restationed  at  New  York  for  two  years. 
After  this  Mr.  Morrell  was  never  stationed  out  of  Eliza- 
bethtown,  N.  J.,  but  continued  to  labor  regularly  sixteen 
years  until  1822,  when  he  preached  usually  ever}'  Sab- 
bath, and  at  least  once  a  day,  until  January,  1833.  After 
this  failing  health  obliged  him  to  desbt  from  pulpit  la- 
bor, and  he  only  preached  occasionally.  He  died  Aug. 
9,  1838.  Father  Morrell  was  a  man  of  vigorous  mind, 
and  well  endowed  naturally  for  the  work  to  which  he 
felt  himself  called.  He  had  fine  preaching  talents,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  accepta- 
bility and  success.  He  was  bold,  earnest,  and  scrapn- 
lously  faithful  in  all  things.  His  name,  usefulness,  and 
devotedness  to  Christ's  Church  are  remembered  and 
honored.  See  AfetA.  Quar,  Rev,  1841,  p.  825;  Sprague, 
A  ttnals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  vol  vii ;  New  Jersey  Cmf. 
Memorial ;  Minutes  of  Ann,  Conf  ii,  669.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Morren,  Nathaniel,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  noted 
as  the  author  of  valuable  Biblical  works,  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  our  century  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
He  was  bom  in  1798,  and  died  in  1847.  Morren  pub- 
lished. Annals  of  the  Church  of  Scotland: from  1789  to 
1776  (Edinb.  1835, 2  vols.  8vo)  i— Biblical  TheoL  vol  i  :— 
Rule  of  Faith  (1835);  and  a  translation  of  RosenmUller*s 
Biblical  Geog,  of  Central  Asia  Minor,  Phtenicia,  and 
Arabia  (1886-87,  2  vols.  12mo).  After  his  death  his 
Sermons  were  published  with  a  Memoir  (1848,  cr.  8vo). 
See  Lowndes,  Brit^  Lib,  p.  711 ;  AUibone,  Did.  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uth,  s.  y. 

Morrill,  David  Lawbence,  a  noted  American  phy- 


sician, who  distinguished  himself  also  as  a  poGticaao,  fig- 
ured at  one  time  as  minister  of  the  Go^>e]  and  religioai 
author.  He  was  bora  in  Epping,  N.  U.,  Jooe  10, 1771 
After  receiving  a  good  academic  and  medical  edncaticB, 
he  established  himself  in  practice  at  Epsom  in  1793;  bat 
in  1800  began  to  study  theology,  and  in  1802  aecepted 
a  call  to  the  Congregational  Church  in  Gof&town,  N.  IL, 
where  he  preached  for  nine  years.  He  then  renised 
the  practice  of  medicine  from  1807  to  1830.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  also  engaged  in  polidcal  life,  and  played 
my  unimportant  part  in  the  passing  history  of  New 
Hampshire.  From  1817  to  1823  he  was  United  States 
senator;  and  was  governor  from  1824  to  1827.  He  £ed 
at  Concord,  Jan.  28,  1849.  Dr.  Morrill  was  cooneeisd 
with  many  of  the  charitable,  medical,  and  agricukonl 
associations  of  his  time.  He  published  several  sennoDs, 
orations,  and  controversial  pamphlets,  and  was  for  some 
years  after  abandoning  public  office  editor  of  the  Kfrn 
Hampshire  Observer,  a  religious  newspaper.  —  Dnkt, 
Diet,  of  A  mer,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Morris,  Anthony,  a  Quaker  preacher  of  sook 
note,  was  bora  about  1654  in  England,  and  emigrated  to 
this  country  about  1680.  He  settled  in  New  Jeiser, 
and  finally  removed  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  1701  be 
began  to  preach,  and  through  fidelity  in  the  exerciM  of 
his  gift  his  communications  were  sound  and  edifying. 
Havi.ig  a  prospect  of  much  religious  labor,  he  ciiooa- 
scribed  his  worldly  affairs,  and  devoted  his  time  chieflr 
to  the  holy  cause  he  had  espoused.  He  travelled  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  in  most  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can provinces,  and  in  the  year  1715  he  visited  Grett 
Briuin.  He  died  August  23,  1721.— Janney,  HisL  of 
Friends,  iii,  202. 

Morris,  Francis  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Metbodin 
Episcopal  Churoh,  South,  was  bora  in  Middle  TemKane 
about  the  year  1880;  came  to  Kentucky  in  the  fall  of 
1851,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1852.  He  joiaeii 
the  Kentucky  Conference  in  1853,  and  was  aent  to  Mai^ 
ray  Circuit;  in  1854,  to  Obion  Circuit;  in  18a5»  to  Bnr- 
ansburg  Circuit;  in  1856,  to  Ripley  Gircoit;  in  1857, to 
Maury  Circuit;  in  1858,  to  Wesley  Circuit;  in  1859, to 
La  Grange  arcuit;  in  1860  and  1861,  to  BrowntiiUe 
arcuit;  in  1862  and  1868,  to  Mount  Zion  Circoit;  in 
1864,  to  Salem  Circuit,  but  was  prevented  from  goii^  tp 
his  work  by  the  troubles  of  war  then  existing:  in  186a 
to  Dresden  Circuit,  but  was  prevented  from  reacbinf  it 
by  the  great  floods,  which  swelled  all  the  rivers  of  Weft 
Tennessee  at  that  time;  in  1866.  to  Fulton  Sution. 
where  he  died,  Feb.  18,  1867.  Mr.  Morris  was  a  man 
beloved  and  useful,  and  a  fervent  and  zealous  preacfaer. 
his  ministry  being  greatly  blessed  to  the  Church  and 
the  world.  *  See  Minutes  of  the  Meth.  Epis,  Ch,,  SotOk, 
1867,  s.  V.     (E.  P.  W.) 

Morria,  Gonvemenr,  an  eminent  statesman  and 
orator,  who  was  bora  at  Morrisania,  near  the  dty  of  Nev 
York,  in  1752,  was  educated  at  Columbia  (then  Kiog'f ) 
College,  and  licensed  to  practice  law  in  1771 ;  and  tberp- 
after  held  several  prominent  civic  positions,  among  tbesev 
in  1777,  representing  the  people  of  New  York  in  the  Coo- 
tincntal  Congress,  and  in  1787  was  a  raembcT  of  the  can* 
vention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  also  represented  the  American  repuUic  in 
France.  He  is  stateil  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  have  been 
a  disbeliever  in  Christianity.  But  this  is  a  mistake;  or, 
if  at  one  time  trae,  his  views  altered.  He  delivered  two 
months  before  his  death  (which  occurred  in  1835)  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Historical  Society,  in  which  he  points  mt 
the  superiority  of  scriptural  history  to  all  other  htstorr. 
He  regarded  religious  principle,  indeed,  as  necessary  to 
national  independence  and  peace.  ^  There  must  be  some- 
thing more  to  hope  than  pleasure,  wealth,  and  power. 
Something  more  to  fear  than  poverty  and  pain.  &Nne- 
thing  after  death  more  terrible  than  death.  Tbefe 
must  be  religion.  When  that  ligament  is  tora,  society 
is  disjointed  and  its  members  perish.**  See  ABen,  Biog, 
Did,  s.  V. ;  Sparks,  A  mer,  Biog,  s.  v. 
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Bfforrls,  John  O.,  D.D^  an  American  Lutheran 
divine  of  note,  was  born  at  York,  Pa.,  in  1808,  and  was 
educated  at  Dickinson  College,  Pa.  (class  of  1823) ;  then 
studied  theology  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
fluid  in  1826  entered  the  Lutheran  ministry.  He  was 
at  once  called  as  pastor  to  the  First  Lutheran  Church 
ia  Baltimore,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  his 
death  in  1874.  Dr.  Morris  was  universally  esteemed 
for  his  oousual  literary  attainments,  and  the  powerful 
influence  which  he  exerted  not  only  on  his  people,  but 
wn  the  community  in  which  his  whole  pastoral  life  was 
spent.  He  was  editor  of  the  Lutheran  Observer  from 
1831  to  1832,  and  co-editor  of  the  Year-book  of  the  Ref- 
ormtation  (1844).  He  published  several  translations  of 
German  theological  works  (1824-26),  and  wrote  him- 
self. Popular  Exposition  of  the  Gospels  (Bait.  1840, 
2  vols.  8ro):— Lt/«  of  John  Amdt  (1853):— 7'Ae  Blind 
Girl  qf  WittaJberg  (1856, 12mo)  :^Catharine  de  Bora ; 
or  Social  and  Domestic  Scenes  in  the  House  of  Luther 
(1856,  12mo),  etc  Dr.  Morris  also  gave  much  time  to 
studies  in  natural  science,  especially  entomology,  and 
became  quite  prominent  in  this  field.  He  was  ao- 
kuowledged  as  an  American  authority,  and  was  hon- 
ored in  various  ways  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
aiid  other  associations.  See  Allibone,  Dui,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  PutnanCs  Magazine^  Feb.  1856,  p. 
217.     (J.H.W.) 

Sf  orziB,  John  Piper,  a  mimster  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Devon,  England, 
Jan.  30, 1846.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  Canada  under 
the  pious  training  of  his  father,  who  was  himself  a  local 
miuister  of  the  Weskyan  Church.  Young  Morris  was 
con  verted  at  sevente^i,  and  soon  after  became  convinced 
that  he  was  called  of  God  to  preach.  While  preparing 
for  the  ministry  his  health  was  impaired,  and  he  was 
advised  to  go  South.  After  his  arrival  at  Charleston, 
Sw  C,  he  decided  at  once  to  enter  the  ministry,  and 
supplied  a  vacancy  in  the  village  of  Summerville.  In 
1862  he  was  received  on  trial  in  the  South  Carolina 
Conference,  and  appointed  to  Aiken.  In  1867  be  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  appointed  to  Dariington ;  but  his 
health  failing,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  work.  He 
died  Jan.  24, 1868.  See  Min,  of  Ann,  Conf.  of  the  Meth, 
Epis.  Church,  South,  1868,  p.  214.     (E;.  P.*  W.) 

Sf  orris,  Jbaeph,  an  English  Baptist  di\dne,  flour- 
islied  as  pastor  of  a  London  congregation  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  is  believed  to  have 
been  bom  about  1685.  He  died  in  1755w  Ivimey 
speaks  of  him  as  "  a  sensible,  pious^  and  learned  man," 
snd  that  he  was  "  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  excel- 
lent Dr.  Johnson,  who  esteemed  him  for  his  modesty 
and  ability"  {History  of  the  English  Baptists).  He 
published  several  of  his  Sermons  (Lond.  1722, 8vo ;  1748, 
8vo ;  1757, 8vo),  which  were  admired  for  their  solidity, 
and  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary talent.  His  Influence  in  the  English  metropohs 
was  considerable  in  his  day  and  generation. 

Bflorris,  Jndah,  a  Jewish  convert  to  Protestant 
Christianity,  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  emigrated  to 
this  country  about  18S5.  He  was  for  a  time  instructor 
in  Harvard  University.  He  died  in  1855.  He  publish- 
ed a  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  some  religious  books. 

Morris,  Bamtiel,  a  Presbyterian  lay  worker  in 
colonial  days,  flourished  near  the  middle  of  last  century 
in  Hanover,  Ya.  He  was  a  man  of  singularly  earnest 
and  devoted  spirit,  and  did  much  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  Presbyterianism  in  Virginia.  His  house  was  a 
resort  for  those  **  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  preach- 
ing of  the  parish  incumbents,  and  anxious  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  listening  on  the  Sabbath  to  the  reading  of 
instructive  and  devotional  works  on  religion."  He  was 
himself  reared  in  the  Anglican  establbhment,  but  by 
accident  becoming  acquiunted  with  Presbyterian  works 
—among  them  Burton's  Fourfold  State— he  embraced 
that  Calvinistic  confession,  and  soon  gathered  about 
him  others  who,  like  him,  chose  rather  to  subject  them- 


selves to  the  payment  of  the  fines  imposed  by  law  than 
to  attend  church  where  they  felt  that  they  could  not  be 
profited.  The  little  band  of  lay  workers,  as  yet  never 
under  the  instruction  of  a  Presbyterian  pastor^  but  nev- 
ertheless greatly  interested  in  Presbyterian  doctrine, 
and  unconsciously  its  adherents  even,  first  met  every 
Sabbath  alternately  at  each  other's  houses  to  read  and 
pray.  But  as  their  number  increased  they  regularly 
gathered  at  Mr.  Morris's  house,  until  at  length  that 
dwelling-house,  was  too  small  to  contain  the  people, 
and  it  was  determined  "to  build  a  meeting-house," 
"  merely  for  reading,"  as  Mr.  Morris  himself  adds.  This 
house  of  worship  was  afterwards  designated  "Morris's 
Reading-room,"  and  was  the  startmg^point  of  Presby- 
terianism in  Virginia.  From  Hanover  Mr.  Morris  was 
frequently  called  to  different  places  in  the  state  to  in- 
struct the  inquiring,  and,  complying  with  their  invita- 
tions, went  out  and  spread  the  interest  in  distant  parts. 
As  they  increased  in  numbers  the  Established  Church 
made  complaint  against  them  to  the  governor,  and  they 
were  called  up  for  trial,  but  they  were  promptly  dis- 
charged when  it  was  found  that  their  creed  was  that 
of  the  Kirk.  See  Prbsbytbriamism.  See  alao  Gillett, 
HisL  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  i,  111-120;  Anderson,  Hist,  of  the  Colonial 
CAiircA,  iii,  229  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Morris,  Barah,  a  Quaker  preacher,  the  daughter 
of  Anthony  Morris,  himself  a  Quaker  preacher,  was 
bom  at  Philadelphia  in  1704;  preached  in  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Long  Island ;  went  to  Rhode  Island  in 
1764;  and  travelled  through  Great  Britain,  preaching 
in  many  places,  in  1772-78.  She  died  in  Philadelphia 
Oct.  24, 1775.  Possessing  a  superior  mind,  combined 
with  a  social  and  cheerful  disposition,  she  proved  an 
efficient  helper  to  her  people. 

Morris,  BnBsnna,  a  Quakeress  noted  as  an  effi- 
cient preacher  of  the  doctrines  of  her  sect,  was  bom 
about  1682.  But  little  is  accessible  to  us  regarding  her 
personal  history.  She  labored  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry for  nearly  forty  years  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  where  she  visited  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land. She  died  April  28,  1755.  She  was  a  devout 
Christian,  and  a  firm  adherent  to  her  people,  whom  she 
dearly  loved.  See  Janney,  Hist,  of  the  ReUgious  Society 
of  Friends,m,^^ 

Morris,  Thomas  Asbmy,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  many  years  the 
senior  officer  of  the  episcopal  cabinet,  a  man  of  indom- 
itable energy  and  great  love  for  the  Christian  cause,  in 
which  he  proved  a  most  efficient  workmkn,  was  bom  in 
Kanawha  County,  Va.,  April  28,  1794.  His  parents, 
while  he  was  yet  a  youth,  removed  to  Chariestown,  W. 
Va.,  and  it  was  for  some  time  his  home.  The  educa- 
tional facilities  of  that  period,  and  especially  of  that 
region,  were  extremely  Umited.  It  was  the  good  for^ 
tune  of  the  Morris  family,  however,  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  a  good  grammar-school,  organixed  by  William 
Pidne,  an  educated  Englishman,  near  the  homestead, 
when  Thomas  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  old- 
est brother,  Edmund,  held  the  clerkship  of  Cabell  Coun- 
ty, in  which  the  family  resided,  and  Thomas,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  became  a  deputy  in  the  office,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  held  until  he  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age.  While  discharging  the  duties  of  this  office,  and 
when  greatly  broken  down  in  health,  and  somewhat 
depressed  in  spirits,  he  was  drafted  into  a  company  of 
mUitia,  to  perform  a  six-months'  tour  in  the  North 
against  the  British  and  Indians.  They  met  at  the 
court-house,  shouldered  their  muskets,  and  took  up 
their  line  of  march  to  join  a  regiment  forming  at  Point 
Pleasant,  to  re-enforce  the  main  army  near  the  Canada 
line.  The  father  of  Young  Morris  was  so  affected  by 
his  son's  frail  and  youthful  appearance  and  his  feeble 
health  that  after  the  company  had  started  he  procured 
a  substitute,  overtook  the  young  soldiers  their  second 
day  out,  and  procured  a  dischaigo  for  his  slender  and 
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delicate  boy.  The  eaiiy  religious  training  of  bishop 
Morris  was  in  the  Bapdst  Church,  of  which  both  bis 
parents  were  pious  and  exemplary  members.  He  grew 
up,  however,  without  giving  much  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject of  personal  religion  until  he  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  age.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  made  a  profes- 
sion of  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to  ponder 
s^ously  the  question  whether  Providence  was  not  lead- 
ing him  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  people  called  Meth- 
odists. Against  this  ooufM  many  considerations  plead- 
ed powerfully:  he  had  been  trained  in  another  com- 
munion, his  prejudices  were  deeply  rooted,  the  Method- 
ists in  that  region  were  feeble  and  persecuted,  but  the 
result  of  a  careful  compariscm  of  their  doctrines  and  pol- 
ity with  the  New  Testament  which  he  instituted  at 
this  time  was  a  fixed,  imalterable  determination  to  unite 
with  them  as  the  people  of  his  choice.  He  was  shortly 
after  admission  to  membership  in  the  Church  licensed 
to  preach,  and  was  received  as  a  travelling  preacher  into 
the  Ohio  Conference  in  1816.  In  1818  he  was  ordained 
deacon  by  bishop  Greorge,  and  elder  in  1820  by  bishop 
Roberts.  Though  in  a  large  measure  self-educated,  be- 
cause an  affliction  of  the  eye  restricted  his  studies  in 
early  manhood,  he  yet  labored  most  acceptably  in  the 
pastoral  work  in  various  parts  of  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, and  Ohio  till  1834,  when  he  was  deemed  cultured 
enough  to  be  intrusted  with  the  literary  management 
of  a  paper,  and  was  placed  in  the  editorial  chair  of  the 
then  newly-established  Western  Christian  Advocate,  a 
religious  and  literary  weekly,  which  two  years  after  its 
commencement  numbered  8000  subscribera — certainly  a 
successful  enterprise  for  the  times.  In  1836  the  General 
Conference,  held  that  year  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  re- 
sided, elected  him  to  the  episcopal  office.  He  now  real- 
ly entered  a  field  for  which  he  was  specially  fitted,  and 
gained  a  most  enviable  reputation  not  only  in  his  own 
denomination,  but  throughout  the  Christian  Church. 
In  1864  declining  health  and  the  infirmities  of  age 
obliged  him  to  ask  for  relief,  and  he  was  less  heavUy 
taxed.  In  1868,  at  the  Greneral  Conference  in  Chicago, 
he  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  be  withdrawn 
from  episcopal  visitation  duties,  and  led  a  rather  quiet 
life  until  his  death.  Sept  2,  1874.  Only  a  few  days 
before  this  he  had  addressed  a  loving  missive  to  the 
memben  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference  (bearing  date 
August  27),  saying,  among  other  noble  Christian  words, 
"I  am  no  longer  able  to  go  in  and  out  before  you, 
to  sit  in  your  councils  and  take  part  in  your  delibBra- 
tions,  yet  my  heart  and  sympathy  are  vrith  yon,  and  for 
Zion's  proqjerity  my  tears  shall  fall  and  my  prayers  as- 
cend until  m^  release  is  signed,  and  I  go  to  join  the 
Church  triumphant  in  the  skies."  Bishop  Morris  was 
a  man  of  great  uniformity  and  simplici^.  He  was 
noted  in  his  Church  for  the  quiet  power  and  prudent 
skill  with  which  he  discharged  the  episcopal  dudee. 
His  death  occurring  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester — ^Dr.  Charles  Sumner  (q.  v.) — ^the 
New  York  Methodist  took  occasion  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  two  bishops,  and  thus  concludes  in 
favor  of  bishop  Morris :  "  This  man  had  done  more  in 
his  time  for  the  extension  of  Christianity  than  a  whole 
bench  of  English  prelates.  He  had  assigned  to  their 
places  of  labor  not  less  than  30,000  ministers,  had  trav- 
ersed this  country  to  the  outer  edge  of  its  civilization 
over  and  over  again ;  had  preached  sermons  innumer- 
able, and  only  ceased  to  labor  when  labor  became  phys- 
ically impossible.  Nor  was  his  pen  idle.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  a  great  paper,  which  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. He  issued  volumes  from  the  press,  which  are 
models  of  vigorous,  idiomatic  Englbh.  And  all  this 
fruitful  work  was  done  in  the  most  unpretending  way. 
Bishop  Morris  never  thought  of  himself  as  a  great  actor 
in  the  world's  afikirs,  a  great  preacher,  or  a  great  writer. 
The  beauty  of  his  character  was  that  he  never  appeared 
to  think  of  himself  at  all ;  his  work  was  before  him,  and 
he  did  it ;  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter."*  Bish- 
op Morrises  only  works  of  any  special  import  are  a  vol- 


ume of  sermons,  and  a  miscellany,  consistiii^  of  eaajs, 
biographical  sketches,  and  notes  of  traveL  Of  the  ^- 
mer,  about  15,000  copies  have  been  sold ;  the  latter  has 
been  but  sparsely  circulated.  **  His  style  was  eptgraai- 
matic,  clear,  and  forcible.  His  printed  aermoas  were 
characterized  by  simplicity,  pith,  directneaa,  lucid  ar- 
rangement, and  earnest  and  practical  enforoement  of  the 
truth.  They  have  been  useful  and  popular.  As  a  pre- 
siding officer  he  was  the  beeat  ideal  of  a  Methodist  bash- 
op.  He  had  rare  practical  wisdom,  quick  and  accqme 
judgment,  and  infiexible  decision.  He  acted  no  sape- 
riority,  put  on  no  prelatical  airs,  and  never  felt  that  his 
office  lifted  him  above  the  fellowship  and  ^rmpatfay  of 
his  brethren"  (Marlay).  As  a  pulpit  orator,  the  bistwp 
was  quite  noted  in  the  prime  o€  his  life.  His  ddighu 
ful  evangelical  discourses  abounded  in  pithy  sentewe^ 
and  gratified  thousands  of  hearers  as  they  fell  from  hii 
lips.  See  MarUy,  Life  of  Bishop  Morris  (K.  Y.  187&, 
12mo);  Meth,  (^  Rev.  July,  1875,  art.  iii;  Mimdes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1874;  N,  Y,  Christiem  AdwoetOe, 
Sept.  1874 ;  Men  of  the  Tinie,  s.  v. ;  Drake,  Diet,  ofAmer. 
Biog,  B.y.    (J.H.W.) 

Morria-dance,  a  peculiar  and  fantastic  species  of 
dance,  constituting  the  chief  enjoyment  at  parochial  fes- 
tivals in  England,  was  commoi^y  practiced  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  continues  to  the  present  day  among  the 
country  people  in  different  parts  of  England.  lu  origin 
is  ascribed  to  the  Moors,  though  the  genuine  Moori^ 
dance  (the  fandango  of  the  present  day)  bears  little  r^ 
semblance  to  it.  The  chief  performer  was  the  Aoi%p- 
horse,  so  called  from  the  light  frame  of  wicker-vtoirk 
which  was  fastened  around  its  body,  and  supplied  with 
a  pasteboard  head  and  neck,  so  as  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  on  horseback.  Bells  were  also  at- 
tached to  its  ankles,  and  the  great  art  consisted  in  so 
moving  the  feet  as  to  produce  a  rude  kind  of  eooooid. 
The  other  principal  actors,  after  a  fashioa,  persooified 
the  characters  of  Maid  Marian,  the  Queen  of  Uie  May, 
Robin  Hood,  Friar  Tuck,  the  Fool,  etc.;  and  the  per^ 
formance  was  accompanied  by  rude  mode  and  the  dash- 
ing of  swords  and  staves. — Chambers,  (^fdap.  s.  v. 

Morrifton,  John,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  noted  m 
a  hymnologist  also,  was  bom  in  the  County  of  Aberdeen 
in  1749.  He  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1780  en- 
tered upon  his  pastoral  duties  over  the  parish  of  Canis> 
bay,  Caithness-shire.  He  was  one  of  the  oomnaittee  of 
the  General  Assembly  for  revising  the  Church  Pua- 
phrases,  and  himself  contributed  some  of  the  beet  ren- 
derings. Of  these,  the  19th,  **The  race  that  long  in 
darkness  pined,"  and  the  SOth,  **  Come,  let  us  to  the  Lord 
our  God,"  have  been  generally  adopted  by  the  chnrdi- 
es.  In  his  early  life  he  contributed  verses  to  the 
burffh  Weekfy  Magaxiney  over  the  agnature  of  ''Mi 


rus."  He  alao  published  the  second  and  fourUi  books 
of  yirgU's  ^netd,  translated  into  English  verse  (1787). 
He  died  at  Canisbay,  June  12, 1798.     (S.  a) 

Morriaon,  John  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Chester  County,  South  Carolina,  in  1811;  was 
educated  in  the  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. ; 
studied  thedogy  under  the  late  Bev.  Hugh  MacMiDaa, 
of  Xenia,  Ohio,  and  was  licensed  and  onUdned  io  1841^ 
as  pastor  of  the  Thorn  Grove  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
Bloom,  Cook  Co.,  Indiana.    This  was  his  only  chaige. 
At  the  close  of  twenty-five  years  of  pastoral  da^  be 
resigned  this  position  to  accept  the  agency  in  b^udf 
of  the  freedmen,  feeling,  as  he  expressed  it, "  that  the 
education  of  that  people  was  the  work  to  which  God 
now  calls  the  Church  and  the  nation."     He  continued 
to  labor  as  an  agent  until  he  died,  Jan.  5,  1867.    Mr. 
Morrison  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  of  noble  dispo- 
sition, and  of  untiring  effort  in  the  service  of  Christ 
He  was  an  accurate  classical  scholar,  a  critical  and  pro- 
found expositor  of  Scripture,  and  an  earnest  and  a^ec- 
tionate  preacher.     See  Wilson,  PreA,  Hist,  Atmanae, 
1868,  p.  891.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Morrison,  Jonas  8.,  a  minister  q(  the  Methodist 
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Spiaoopal  Churcb,  was  bora  in  PUttebiirg,  N.  T^  March 
1 1, 1886 ;  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years ;  li- 
oeosed  to  preach  in  1857,  and  in  the  same  year  Joined 
the  Southern  Illinois  Annual  Conference ;  was  appoint- 
ed janior  preacher  on  Collinsville  Circuit;  next  year  he 
was  stationed  at  Main  Street,  Alton  City ;  and  thereafter 
successively  at  Chester,  Gillespie,  two  years;  Litchfield, 
Brif^hton,  Highland,  Carlyle,  two  years;  Greenville,  Gil- 
lespie ;  and,  lastly,  as  presiding  elder  of  Alton  District. 
He  died  October  18, 1871.  **  The  traits  of  his  character 
were  stiongly  marked.  As  a  Christian  and  a  minister 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  exemplified  the  purity  of 
the  one  and  the  fidelity  of  the  other.  He  rather  lived 
than  professed  religion,  and  proved  his  ministry  by  the 
practical  sympathy  that  carries  the  consolations  of 
Christ  to  the  abodes  of  poverty,  of  sickness,  and  of  be- 
reavement. His  pulpit  ministrations  were  characterized 
by  cdeameas,  by  ^delity  to  the  Scriptures,  by  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  truth  to  his  hearers,  and  by  a  manner  which 
demonatrated  his  own  interest  in  his  theme.  Love  for 
the  Church  was  with  him  an  absorbing  passion."  See 
Minuim  qf  Annual Cot^fertncet,  1872,  p.  187. 

Bfforrlson,  Levi  R.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  July  8, 
1 805.  H is  early  educational  advantages  were  very  lim- 
itedf  sold  he  had  to  struggle  with  poverty  and  its  at- 
tenclant  trials  and  perplexities.  He  studied  his  Bible 
and  such  books  as  he  was  able  to  secure,  and  exercised 
his  i^fts  as  a  speaker;  was  licensed  in  1831,  and  began 
his  labors  in  Spring  Creek  and  Smyrna  churches,  Ten- 
nessee. In  1886  he  was  ordained,  and  became  pastor  of 
the  churches  at  Sparta  and  McMinnville,  Tenn.  He 
subsequently  labored  at  Mars  Hill,  Tenn.,  Glade  Spring, 
Va.^  North  Prairie  and  Springfield,  Mo.  His  life  was 
that  of  a  toiling  pastor  and  home  missionary.  He 
died  Dec  28,  1867.  Mr.  Morrison  was  a  man  of  most 
amiable  character,  of  strong  and  vigorous  intellect,  a 
very  acceptable  preacher,  and  greatly  blessed  in  his  la- 
bors. See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  Almanac^  1868,  p.  846. 
CJ.  L.  S.) 

Bff  oniBOn,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  English 
missionary  to  China,  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to 
that   country,  and  holding  the  same  relation  to  it  as 
Vanderkemp  to  Africa  or  Williams  to  the  South  Seas, 
■WB»  bom  of  humble  but  respectable  parentage  at  Mor- 
peth, Northumberland,  Jan.  5, 1782.     After  receiving 
some  elementary  instruction  in  EngUsb,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  in  a  school  conducted  by  a  maternal  uncle 
at  Newca^e,  he  was  apprenticed  at  a  very  early  age 
to  his  lather,  who  was  then  engaged  in  last-making. 
Sat  so  devoted  had  the  boy  become  to  his  books  that 
he  ^>ent  his  leisure  in  close  study.    ''For  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  greater  portion  of  quiet  retirement,^  says 
his  widow, "  he  had  Ids  bed  removed  to  his  workshop, 
where  he  would  often  pursue  his  studies  until  one  or 
two  in  the  morning.     Even  when  at  work,  his  Bible  or 
some  other  book  was  placed  open  before  him,  that  he 
nii^ht  acquire  knowledge  or  cherish  the  holy  aspira- 
tions of  spiritual  devotion  while  his  hands  were  busily 
occupied  in  the  labors  of  life."    Amid  such  disadvan- 
tages Morrison  hesitated  not  to  commence  a  course  of 
leligious  reading  and  study,  and  in  1801  was  ready  to 
Btody  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  theology  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  town,  by 
whom  he  was  so  much  liked  that  Morrison  was,  in  1806, 
introduced  by  him  to  the  committee  and  tutors  of  the 
Xndependent  Theological  Academy  at  Hoxton,  as  a  fit 
person  to  be  received  into  that  institution  to  study  the- 
ology-    Morrison  was  adtnitted,  and  had  not  long  been 
jui  inmate  of  the  institution  before  he  decided  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  misnonary  cause  in  heathen  lands. 
Xhoogh  his  friends  dissuaded  him  from  such  a  step,  he 
•ret  felt  it  his  duty  to  devote  the  talent  given  him  as 
Providence  seemed  unmistakably  to  point  it  out  to  him ; 
and  in  May,  1804,  he  offered  his  services  as  a  missionary 
to  the  IxHidon  Missionary  Society,  was  promptly  ac- 


cepted, and  now  removed  from  Hoxton  to  the  Mission 
College  at  Gosport   In  August,  1805,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  Chinese  under  a  native  teacher.    In  January, 
1807,  he  was  ordained  as  a  missionary,  set  out  at  once 
for  China,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  arrived 
at  Canton.    Before  leaving  England,  Mr.  Morrison  had 
procured  from  the  British  Museum  a  Harmony  of  the 
GotpeU  and  the  Pauline  Epi$tle$f  translated  into  Chi- 
nese by  an  unknown  Roman  Catholic  missionary ;  and 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  lent  him  a  manuscript  Latin 
and  Chinese  dictionary.    His  moderate  knowledge  of 
Chinese  inclined  him  to  mingle  at  once  among  the  na- 
tives, and  having  perhaps  studied  the  customs  of  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  adopted,  like  them,  the  prevail- 
ing usages  of  diet,  dress,  and  manners.    He  handled 
chop-sticks,  coiled  up  his  hair  in  fcmm,  and  let  his  nails 
grow.    But  he  soon  saw  the  folly  of  this  extreme  con- 
formity, and  assumed  a  distinctive  European  character 
and  aspect    He  rapidly  acquired  the  mastery  of  the 
Chinese,  and  how  greatly  his  knowledge  of  the  language 
was  esteemed  is  apparent  in  that,  though  a  minister,  he 
was  in  1808  appointed  translator  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's factory  at  Canton.     In  1810  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  in  Chinese,  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
were  printed,  after  he  had  carefully  revised  and  amend- 
ed the  text.    In  1811  a  Chinese  grammar,  which  he 
had  prepared  about  three  years  before,  was  sent  to  Ben- 
gal to  be  printed ;  but,  after  many  delays,  it  did  not  issue 
from  the  press  until  1815,  when  it  was  printed  at  Se- 
rampore,  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India  Company. 
In  1812  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  Chinese  was  printed ; 
and  by  the  beginning  of  1814,  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  being  ready  for  the  press,  the  East  India 
Company  sent  out  a  press  and  materials  and  a  printer 
to  superintend  the  printing  of  the  work.     In  1818  the 
London  Missionary  Society  had  sent  out  the  Rev.  (af- 
terwards Dr.)  Milne  to  assist  Morrison,  and  together 
these  two  Christian  scholars  now  proceeded  with  the 
transhition  of  the  Old  Testament    In  1815  the  Book 
of  Genesis  and  Psalms  were  printed,  and  by  1818  this 
great  work  of  translating  the  Bible  into  Chinese  was 
completed.   The  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  great 
object  of  Dr.  Morrison's  life,  was  given  to  the  world  "not 
as  a  perfect  translation."    Dr.  Morrison  says  he  studied 
"fidelity, perspicuity,  and  simplicity;**  "common  words 
being  preferred  to  classical  ones."   The  authorized  Eng- 
lish version  was  followed.    Dr.  Morrison  always  ex- 
plicitly stated  that  the  Chinese  manuscript  in  the  Brit- 
uh  Museum  was  "  the  foundation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment;" which,  he  says,  "I  completed  and  edited."    It 
is  no  disparagement  of  Dr.  Morrison  to  assert  that  his 
work  required  revision;  it  was  a  first  version  into  the 
most  difficult  language  in  the  world.    The  translators 
contemplated  the  improvement  of  their  work  at  some 
future  period,  "expecting  that  they  should  be  able  to  sit 
down  together  and  revise  the  whole."  This  expectation 
was  never  realized ;  Dr.  Milne  died  in  1822,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  errors  and  the  verbal  alterations  made  by  Dr. 
Morrison  were  not  of  great  importance.     Towards  the 
latter  part  9f  his  life  Dr.  Morrison  became  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  revision, 
and  he  anticipated  the  probability  of  this  being  effected 
by  his  son,  who,  however,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was 
selected  to  succeed  him  as  the  translator  to  the  Superin- 
tendents of  British  Trade  at  Canton,  and  could  not  there- 
fore devote  his  time  to  this  object    From  1810  to  1818 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  voted  the  sum 
of  £6000,  at  seven  different  times,  to  assist  in  the  print- 
ing and  publication.  The  Old  Testament  formed  21  vols. 
12mo.    The  Book  of  Job  and  the  historical  books  were 
translated  by  Dr.  Milne,  and  the  other  portions  by  Dr. 
Morrison.    Of  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  Morrison  trans-> 
lated  the  four  Gospels,  and  from  Hebrews  to  the  end. 
Besides  this  great  work,  Dr.  Morrison  was  also  engaged 
on  a  Chinete  Dictionary^  which  he  completed  in  1816, 
and  it  was  printed  by  the  East  India  Company,  at 
a  cost  of  £15,000,  in  1821.    Nor  must  it  be  supposed 
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that  he  ever  lost  sight  of  the  great  misstoiury  work  in- 
tnuted  to  his  charge  while  assumiiig  so  many  other 
engagements.  He  constantly  preached,  and  in  every 
way  possible  sooght  out  the  native  population,  and  in 
1814  was  gratified  with  his  first  convert,  Tsae-ako,  who 
died  in  1818.  Believing  that  the  Chinese  could  be 
reached  better  through  educational  channels,  he  caused 
an  Anglo-Chinese  college  to  be  founded  at  Malacca; 
gave  £1000  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  £100  an- 
nually for  its  support  In  1824  he  visited  England,  and 
remained  home  neaily  two  years.  He  was  received  ev- 
erywhere with  great  distinction,  and  was  even  honored 
with  a  reception  by  king  George  IV,  to  whom  Morrison 
presented  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  Chinese.  He  had 
brought  home  with  him  a  Chinese  librvy  of  10,000  vol- 
umes, and  labored  earnestly  to  awaken  an  interest  among 
his  countrymen  for  Chinese  literature.  In  this  he  mod- 
erately succeeded.  In  1826  he  again  set  sail  for  China, 
and  now  even  more  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the 
missionary  work.  His  time  he  mainly  occupied  in 
preaching,  translating,  and  superintending  the  distribu- 
tion of  printed  works  for  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese. 
In  1832  he  felt  so  encouraged  with  the  prospects  of  an 
earlv  harvest  for  his  manv  vears  of  toil  as  to  write  to 
his  friends  in  England :  "  I  have  been  twenty-five  years 
in  China,  and  am  beginning  to  see  the  work  prosper. 
By  the  press  we  have  been  able  to  scatter  knowledge 
far  and  wide.**  In  the  midst  of  these  occupations  Dr. 
Morrison  died  at  Canton,  Aug.  1, 1834,  preserving  unim- 
peached  until  death  the  consistency,  cdOlciency,  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  Christian  missionary. 

Dr.  Morrison  certainly  achieved  great  things  in  Chi- 
na. The  compilation  of  his  dictionary  in  the  vernacular 
language  of  that  country  was  a  Herculean  task,  which 
none  but  a  man  of  the  greatest  strength  of  intellect  and 
energy  of  purpose  could  have  accomplished.  Along 
with  that  he  completed  a  Chinese  version  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the 
learned  men  of  Europe,  was  deemed  utterly  beyond  the 
power  of  any  single  person.  Nor  were  his  exertions  for 
the  Chinese  confined  solely  to  literary  works.  He  went 
about Aloing  good.  "He  endeavored,"  says  his  biog- 
rapher, **  in  the  employment  of  such  expedients  as  he 
coiild  command,  to  relieve  the  wants,  to  mitigate  the 
sufferings,  and  heal  the  diseases  of  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing Chinese  around  him.  In  order  to  secure  to  the 
natives  the  means  of  a  liberal  and  religious  education, 
as  well  as  to  furnish  facilities  to  foreigners  to  prosecute 
the  study  of  the  Chinese  language,  he  projected  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Anglo-Chinese  college.**  His  whole 
life  and  works  show  the  activity  and  energy  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  mental  endowments,  as  well  as  the 
Christian  benevolence  of  his  heart  His  oflice  was  that 
only  of  a  pioneer  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  China.  But  with  the  instrummts  which 
his  zeal  and  indefatigable  industry  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Evangelical  churches,  the  preliminary  obstacles 
have  been  removed,  and  the  way  prepared  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  direct  Christian  instruction.  His 
coadjutor,  Dr.  Milne,  who  died  some  time  before,  said  of 
^lorrison  that  **  his  talents  were  rather  of  the  solid 
than  the  showy  kind;  adapted  more  to  continued  labor 
than  to  astonish  by  sudden  bursts  of  genius;  and  his 
well-known  caution  fitted  him  for  a  station  where  one 
fslse  step  at  the  beginning  might  have  delayed  the  work 
for  ages."  It  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  exertions 
of  Dr.  Morrison  and  his  colleagues  to  state  that  from 
1810  to  1836,  751,763  copies  of  works,  consisting  of 
8,000,000  pages,  were  printed  in  the  Chinese  and  Ma- 
lay languages  at  Canton,  Malacca,  Batavia,  Penang, 
and  Singapore.  This  includes  2075  complete  Chinese 
Bibles,  9970  New  Testaments,  and  81,000  separate  por- 
tions of  Scripture  in  Chinese.  See  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  CorretpoHdenoe  of  Robert  Morrisottj  D,D^  compiled 
by  his  Widowj  to  which  is  appended  A  Critical  Essay 
OH  the  Literary  Labors  of  Dr.  Morrison,  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Kidd,  professor  of  Chinese  in  the  University  College 


(LoikL1889,2voIs.8vo);  Aikamn^  Cyclop,  qf  CkritHn 
Missions,  p.  102  sq. ;  Eclectic  Review,Ath  series,  vii,  17S; 
Philadelphia  Museum,  xxxvii,  94 ;  Remoaat,  in  Jomnui 
des  Savons  for  1824.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Morrison,  Robert  XL,  a  miiuBter  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  I4infaist4*r  Coanty,  IV, 
Oct.  12, 1800.*  When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  anited 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  but  eight  years  afto^ 
wards,  being  brought  into  intimate  relatioos  with  Meth- 
odists, he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chwch. 
He  preached  under  the  presiding  elder  for  three  yem, 
and  in  1883  was  received  into  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence, and  appointed  to  Chester  Qrcuit,  Piu,  whoe  be 
labored  very  acceptably  for  two  years.  In  1885  he  wai 
appointed  to  Tuckerton  Circuit,  N.  J.  The  necessities 
of  the  case  requiring  it,  he  was  removed  and  appointed 
to  HaddonfiekL  In  1886-7  he  travelled  Swedei^magk 
Circuit.  Here  great  success  crowned  his  eflbrts.  In 
1888-9  he  Ubored  in  Pemberton;  in  1840-1  in  Long 
Branch ;  in  1842-8  in  Pennington ;  in  1844-5  in  ABen- 
town ;  and  in  1846  at  Crosswicks.  A  throat  diffiodtr 
compelled  him  to  take  a  supernumerary  relation,  aoi 
locating  at  Hightstown,  N.  J^  he  became  one  of  its  ssoat 
re^)ected  citizens.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  pres- 
ident of  Hightstown  Bank.  He  died  Aug.  30,  lt$73. 
Mr.  Morrison,  being  studious,  acquired  a  lar^ge  store  of 
knowledge,  and  became  a  good  thinker.  Though  nuc 
a  graduate  of  any  literary  institution,  he  read  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  was  quite  at  home  in  mathe- 
matics. He  was  also  a  thorough  student  of  divinity. 
See  MimUes  qfAmmal  Coi^ferettceSj  1874,  p.  37. 

Morrow  ("in^f  machar*,  avpiov).    See  Pboc&as- 

fllfATIOH. 

Morrow-Mass  Priest  is  the  name  of  the  prieit 
who  said  early  mass,  morrow  being  equivalent  to  stora- 
iny, — Walcott,  Sac  ArchaoL  s.  v. 

Morrow  Richard  H^  a  Presbyterian  muuster, 
was  bom  in  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  18,  1823L  la 
early  youth  he  was  hopefully  converted,  and  detennioed 
to  preach  the  Gospel  He  obtained  his  preparatory  ed- 
ucation in  the  academy  at  Academia,  and  graduated  n 
Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1851,  after  which  he  engaged 
for  some  time  as  teacher  in  the  Milnwood  Academy  at 
Shade  Gap,  Pa.  He  studied  theology  at  ABegbaBj 
and  Princeton  seminaries,  graduating  at  the  latter  ia 
1854;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hantingdoa, 
and  in  1855  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  chord) 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  lovra,  where  he  continued  to  labor  un- 
til compelled  by  declining  health  to  resign  his  charge,  ia 
April,  1859.  He  died  June  10, 1859.  Mr.  Morrow  was  s 
plain  and  practical  preacher,  his  style  giving  evidenoe 
of  fine  culture.  He  was  humble,  oonslstent,  devoted,  pos- 
sessing in  an  eminent  degree  the  happy  faculty  of  gain-  i 
ing  the  friendship  and  esteon  of  all  who  knew  hna. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  Abnanac,  1861,  p.  98.    ( J.  U  &) 

Mors  Peocatdmm  (the  death  ofsim\  an  expres- 
sion used  by  Tertullian  and  other  writers  to  describe 
the  efficacy  of  baptism,  in  allnu<Hi  to  Roou  vi,  4 ;  CoL 
ii,  12. — Farrar,  Ecdes.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Morse  is  the  technical  term  for  the  datp  of  a  cofx 
or  pectoraL 

Morse,  Abner,  a  Congregational  minister, 
bom  at  Medway,  MasSi,  Sept.  5, 1798,  and  wa 
at  Brown  University,  dass  of  1816.     He  decided  to  en- 
ter  the  minlBtry,  and  sought  further  preparation  for  this 
important  work  at  Andover  Seminary,  where  he  gradn- 
ated  in  1819.    He  then  became  pastor  at  Nantucket, 
Mass. ;  subsequently  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J^  and  later 
removed  to  Indiana,  where  he  became  a  professor  of 
natural  science,  a  department  of  stndy  in  which  he  had 
greatly  interested  himselC    He  attained  to  conaidersfafe 
distinction  as  a  scientist,  and  published  several  genea- 
logical works.    He  died  at  Sharon,  Maaa^  May  16, 18(6. 
See  New  England  Hist,  and  Genealog*  Htpisttrf  six,  871 ; 
Dnke,  Diet.  ofAwter.  Biog.  s.  v. 
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Bfforse,  Aaahel,  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  America,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  of  this  countr\'*s  hi8tor>%  was  bom  in  the 
north  parish  of  New  London,  now  called  Moutville, 
Coniu,  Nov.  10, 1771.  He  received  his  eariy  educational 
training  from  his  father,  Joshua  Morse,  also  a  minister, 
who  preached  in  the  vicinity  where  Asahel  was  bom 
until  death  cut  short  his  ministrations  in  1795.  At 
nineteen  Asahel  had  progressed  sufficiently  in  his  stud- 
ies to  teach  country  schools  and  earn  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  his  education  at  more  advanced 
institutions  of  kaming.  In  1782  he  was  converted,  and 
decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  feeling  himself  specially 
called  to  the  work.  He  preached  a  while  near  his  own 
home,  then  laborM  in  Winsted.  In  1802  the  Baptist 
church  in  StraUleld,  Conn.,  called  him  as  their  pastor, 
and  he  removed  thilher  in  1808.  In  1807  he  accepted 
an  appointment  as  missionari'  to  the  Upper  Canada  In- 
diana, and  while  in  this  position  endured  many  hard- 
ships. He  was  faithful  to  his  task,  and  made  converts 
not  only  among  the  Indians,  but  also  among  the  white 
people  of  that  region,  and  greatly  strengthened  his  de> 
nomination  there.  In  1810  he  was  invited  and  went  to 
preach  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  one  of  the  beet  B^iptist  churches 
in  New  £ngland.  But  Mr.  Morse  by  no  mdans  confined 
his  labors  to  this  church.  He  went  much  about  the 
country,  and  everywhere  endeavored  to  encourage  re- 
ligious life  and  to  secure  followers  for  the  Baptist  soci- 
ety. In  1882  he  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  in  Colebrook,  Conn.  In  1836  he  returned  to 
Suffield,  and  there  died,  June  10, 1838.  During  his  ill- 
ness he  manifested  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  doc- 
trines he  had  preached,  and  frequently  said  that  he  re- 
lied upon  Christ  for  salvation.  See  Baptist  Memorial, 
iii  (1844),  234  sq.,  272  sq.,  2d8  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Morse,  David  Sanford,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, w«s  bom  about  the  year  17d8.  He  first  chose  the 
le^  profession,  but  was  converted  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five, turned  aside  to  the  ministry,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  this  sacred  work.  He  died  in 
Austeriitjs,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  21, 1871.  See 
Appleton's  Ammai  Cyclop,  1871,  p.  692. 

Mome,  Frank  Currier,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Hopkinton,  N.  H., 
Feb.  28, 1835.  Hb  youth  was  spent  in  Newbury,  N.  H., 
till  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Bap- 
tist Academy  in  New  London,  N.  H.  He  afterwards 
went  to  study  at  Lowell,  and  while  there  was  convert- 
ed. Feeling  called  to  the  ministry,  he  entered  the 
Wesleyan  University  in  1857,  and  graduated  in  the  reg- 
ular course  in  1861,  and  at  once  joined  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference.  He  was  stationed  at  Blanford.  In 
1862  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  held  the  position  of 
chaplain  during  his  three  years  of  service.  In  1865  he 
acted  as  **  supply"  in  Leyden,  Mass.,  and  filled  this 
charge  for  two  years.  His  health  failing  him,  he  moved 
West,  hoping  a  change  might  benefit  him,  but  died  in 
Kansas,  Jan.  14, 187L    (E.  P.W.) 

Morse,  Jedediah,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter of  note,  was  bom  Aug.  23, 1761.  in  Woodstock,  Conn. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1783,  entered  the  min- 
istry in  1785,  and  was  chosen  tutor  in  Tale  in  1786.  In 
October  he  changed  places  with  the  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes, 
pastor  in  Midway,  Ga.,  where  he  preached  about  six 
months,  when  he  retumed  North,  and,  after  preaching 
in  several  places,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Chariestown,  Mass.,  April  80, 
1789,  and  held  this  charge  till  1820,  when,  having  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  J.  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of 
war,  to  visit  several  Indian  tribes,  he  spent  two  winters 
in  his  observations,  the  report  of  which  was  published 
in  1822.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  June  9, 1826.  Dr. 
Horse  published  the  first  American  work  on  geography, 
in  1784  (passing  through  many  editions  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  after  his  death  it  was  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  bis  son).    He  also  wrote  A  Compendimu 
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Hit^ry  qf  New  England,  in  company  with  £.  Parish, 
D.D.  (1804): — a  pamphlet,  The  true  Reasons  on  which 
the  /election  of  a  Uollis  Professor  of  Divinity  in  IJav' 
vard  College  teas  opposed  at  the  Board  of  Overseers 
(1804): — An  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Controversy 
respedit^  (he  Revolution  in  Harvard  College  (1814); 
and  a  number  of  occasional  sermons  and  addresses. 
From  1790  to  1821  he  published  twenty-five  of  his  ser- 
mons and  addresses.  Dr.  Morse  was  also  much  occu- 
pied in  religious  controversy ;  in  upholding  the  orthodox 
faith  of  the  New  England  churches  against  the  as- 
saults of  Unitarianism,  and  was  so  eamest  in  these 
labors  as  to  seriously  impair  his  health.  In  1804  he 
was  active  in  enlarging  the  Massachusetts  General  As- 
sociation of  Congregational  Ministers.  He'  was  also  a 
prominent  actor  in  the  establishment  of  the  theological 
seminary  at  Andover,  especially  by  his  successful  efforts 
to  prevent  the  threatened  establishment  of  a  rival  insti- 
tution at  Newbury,  projected  by  the  Hopkinsians,  and 
to  effect  a  union  between  them  and  other  Calrinists  on 
their  common  symbol,  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  The 
articles  of  this  union,  which  still  constitute  substantially 
the  basis  of  the  Andover  Seminary,  were  signed  in  his 
own  study  in  Chariestown,  in  the  night  of  Nov.  80, 1807, 
by  himself.  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  and  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pear- 
son. Morse  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  Park 
Street  Church  in  Boston  in  1808,  when  all  the  Congre- 
gational churches  in  the  city,  except  the  Old  South 
Church,  had  abandoned  the  primitive  faith  of  the  fa- 
thers of  New  England.  In  1805  he  started  a  religious 
magazine,  The  Panoplist,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  ed- 
itor for  five  years.  Dr.  Morse  was  universally  esteemed 
for  his  piety  and  leaming,  and  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  of  his  day  in 
New  England.  He  was  distinguished  alike  for  the  ver- 
satility of  his  powers  and  the  wide  extent  of  his  influ- 
ence, and  was  almost  equally  well  known  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  qftheA  mer.  Pul- 
pit, ii,  247 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors, 
8.V.    (J.H.W.) 

.   Morse,  Joahoa.    See  Morsk,  Asaheu 

Morse,  Richard  Cary,  an  American  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  noted  as  a  religious  journalist,  and  son  of 
Jedediah  Morse,  was  bom  June  18, 1795,  at  Chariestown, 
Mass.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  Phillips's 
Academy,  Andover,  to  prepare  for  admission  to  college, 
and  entered  Yale  College  in  1808.  He  graduated  in 
1812,  the  youngest  member  of  his  class.  The  year  im- 
mediately following  his  graduation  he  spent  in  New 
Haven,  being  employed  as  the  amanuensis  of  president 
Dwight,  and  living  in  his  family,  and  thus  enjoyed  an 
association  invaluable  to  any  man,  and  by  which,  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Morse  was  greatly  profited.  In  1814  he  en- 
tered the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  and,  having 
passed  through  the  regular  three-years*  course,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1817.  The  winter  immediately 
succeeding  his  licensure  he  spent  in  South  Carolina  as 
a  supply  of  the  Presbyterian  church  on  John's  Island. 
He  became,  however,  early  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  had  not  the  requisite  natural  qualifications  for  the 
ministry,  and  therefore  silently  retired  from  it,  though 
his  whole  life  was  a  continued  act  of  devotion  to  the 
objects  which  the  ministry  contemplates.  On  his  re- 
tum  to  New  England  he  became  associated  with  his  fa- 
ther for  some  time  in  a  very  successful  geographical 
enterprise;  and  in  the  spring  of  1823  enlisted  with  his 
brother  in  another  enterprise  still  more  important — the 
establishing  of  the  New  York  Observer,  of  which  he  was 
associate  editor  and  proprietor  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  during  this  long  period  contributed  largely  to 
its  columns,  especially  by  translations  from  the  French 
and  German.  He  died,  while  abroad  on  a  visit  to  re- 
cuperate his  health,  at  Kissingen,  Germany,  Sept  22, 
1868.  Under  the  ordering  of  a  wise  and  gracious  Prov- 
idence, his  circumstances  from  the  very  beginning  of 
life  acted  upon  him  as  a  benign  influence.     What  his 
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early  tnuning  was  may  be  inferred  from  his  distin* 
guished  parentage,  and  his  intimate  association  with 
Dr.  Dwight  And,  indeed,  during  bu  whole  life  his  as- 
:M>ciation3,  whether  viewed  in  respect  to  near  relation- 
ship or  general  acquaintance,  were  fitted  to  develop  and 
mature  both  the  intellectual  and  moral  man.  His  Chris- 
tian character  shone  conspicuously  in  all  his  life.  He 
not  only  had  a  strong  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  but  a  high  appreciation  of  the  system  of  evan- 
gelical doctrine.  He  became  at  an  early  period  a  com- 
municant in  the  Church,  and  his  whole  subs^uent  life 
was  worthy  of  his  Christian  profession.  See  New  York 
Obsenmry  Nov.  5,  1868;  and  the  Jubilee  Year-book  of 
that  paper  for  1878.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Morse,  Sidney  Ed^^ards,  an  American  relig- 
ious journalist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  Feb.  7,  1794,  and  was  educated  at 
Yale  College,  which  he  entered  at  eleven  years  of  age, 
and  was  graduated  at  fourteen,  with  a  class  many  of 
whom  lived  to  a  great  age  and  became  famous  in  various 
departments  of  professional  life.  He  studied  theolc^y  at 
Andover  and  law  at  Litch6eld,  but  at  sixteen  began  his 
apparently  predestinated  life-work  by  writing  for  a  Bos- 
ton newspaper.  Afterwards,  when  a  number  of  clergy- 
men about  Boston,  among  them  his  own  father,  deter- 
mined to  try  the  experiment  of  a  religious  newspaper, 
and  the  Boston  Recorder  was  projected,  young  Morse 
was  chosen  to  conduct  it.  A  few  years  later  (in  1823) 
he  established,  in  connection  with  his  brother  Richard, 
the  New  York  Observer,  which  perhaps  during  the  whole 
of  Sidney  £.  Morse's  administration  as  its  senior  editor, 
that  is,  till  1858,  was  the  ablest  religious  paper  in  the 
country,  as  it  was  the  pioneer  of  iu  class  of  periodicals. 
He  died  Dec  23,  1871,  at  his  residence  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Morse  bad  a  clear  and  logical  mind,  wide  culture, 
and  a  tireless  spirit  of  investigation.  He  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  man  of  broad  and  catholic  views,  though 
eminently  conservative  in  his  temperament,  and  of 
strong  convictions,  to  which  he  rendered  the  most  com- 
plete loyalty.  He  was  uniformly  calm  and  kind,  and 
not  without  charity  for  those  with  whom  he  differed  on 
many  of  the  great  moral  movements  of  the  age,  and 
lived  and  died  having  faith  in  humanity  and  in  God. 
Few  men  have  had  su  long  a  career — for  he  was  en- 
gpaged  in  public  life  sixty  years — and  fewer  3ret  have 
ever  enjoyed  in  so  rich  a  measure  the  reverence  of  as- 
sociates and  the  respect  of  the  great  public  He  will  be 
especially  remembered  in  coming  time  as  the  founder  of 
the  Neio  York  Observer,  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  was 
for  nearly  forty  years  actively  engaged.  From  his  mind 
and  spirit,  probably  more  than  from  any  other,  the 
religious  press  of  the  present  day  has  received  its  best 
characteristics,  and  if  new  papers  now  surpass  their  ven- 
erable predecessor — which  but  few  do — they  owe  their 
success  in  no  small  degree  to  the  inspiration  of  his  ge- 
nius. Like  his  distingubhed  brother,  Prof.  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  he  always  took  an  active  interest  in  science,  and 
especially  in  those  branches  which  relate  to  geography 
and  exploration,  and  was  engaged  until  interrupted  by 
his  last  illness  in  perfecting  an  invention  for  exploring 
the  depths  of  the  ocean.  He  had  been  writing  on  this 
favorite  subject  untU  a  late  hour  a  week  before  his 
death.  His  best-known  works  are  A  New  System  of 
Modem  Geography  (1823),  A  North  American  Atlas, 
and  a  series  of  general  maps.  For  several  years  the 
sales  of  th€  two  first-mentioned  works  averaged  70,000 
copies  annually,  and  more  than  500,000  copies  of  the 
first-named  have  been  printed.  See  Appleton's  A  nnual 
Cyclopadia,  1871,  p.  532;  New  York  Observer,  Dec  1871 ; 
North  Amer.  Rev,  Jan.  1823,  p.  176-181 ;  Observer  Jubi- 
lee Year-book,  1878.     (J.  H.W.) 

Morsel  (prop.  HD,  a  bifj  especially  of  food,  Ruth  ii, 
14,  etc;  fipwai^,  Heb.  xii,  16;  in  the  plur.  crumbs,  Lev. 
ii,  6,  etc ;  and  so  of  a  piece  of  ice  or  hail,  Psa.  cxlvii, 
17 ;  once  [1  8am.  ii,  86]  incorrectly  for  133,  kikkar^,  a 
tATcle  or  "  loaf*  of  bread,  as  elsewhere).     See  Brkai>. 


Morta(i)gne,  Waltkr  op,  a  noted  scholastic  ef 
the  12th  century,  who  embraced  the  reaHsUc  viewt  ia 
philosophy,  flourished  as  bishop  of  Laon,  and  died  in 
1174.  He  is  best  known  as  a  logician,  and  is  mentkMd 
by  John  of  Salisbury  as  the  chief  representative  of  tke 
doctrine  that  **  the  same  objects,  according  to  the  <Ufir- 
ent  condition  (status)  in  which  they  are  considaed— 
L  e.  according  as  oar  attention  b  desired  to  their  diier* 
ences  or  to  their  likeness,  to  the  indifferemees  or  tht 
consimile  in  them — ^were  either  individuals,  or  flpeaa, 
or  genera**  {Metalog.  ii,  17).  This  doctrine  is  ipokiei 
of  by  the  same  author  as  no  longer  maintained  by  nr 
one  in  his  time.    See  Ueberweg,^»sf.PAao«.i,  387,3981 

Mortal  (or  Dbadly,  as  the  Anglican  tbeologiBH 
prefer  to  call  it)  sin  is,  according  to  Ronum  CatholidHo, 
the  wont  form  of  sin,  thus  distinguishing  in  grade  of 
sin,  and  recognising  as  moderate  and  panlonabte  as, 
under  the  name  of  venial,  all  such  acts  of  tranigreiNOB 
as  are  not  likely  to  bring  eternal  punishment  on  tfae 
sinner.  According  to  Peter  Dens,  the  eminent  BoBua 
(Catholic  theologian,  whose  dicta  the  Cbnreh  has  accept- 
ed as  authoritative,  mortal  sin  (LmU  peecatmm)  is  tkn 
which  of  itself  brings  spiritual  death  to  the  soul,  iBSB> 
much  as  of  itself  it  deprives  the  soal  of  sancdfnng 
grace  and  charity,  in  which  the  spiritual  life  of  tke 
soul  consists;  and  venial  sin  (Lat.  rt/tacm)  that  wfakfa 
does  not  bring  spiritual  death  to  the  soul,  or  that  whxk 
does  not  turn  it  away  from  its  ultimate  end,  <»-  vfaidi 
is  only  slightly  repugnant  to  the  order  of  right  reaeoa. 

Protestants  dissent  from  this  view,  and  indeed  nk 
it  with  their  condemnation,  on  the  groond  that  this  dii- 
tinction  respecting  sins  tends  to  immorality  and  laxitr 
of  life.  That  sins  differ  in  magnitude  they  concede  u 
be  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  (e.  g.  Christ  dedand 
the  sin  of  Judas  to  be  greater  than  that  of  Pikte. 
This  appeara  also  in  the  case  of  the  servant  who  ksev 
the  will  of  his  master  and  did  it  not.  This  difference, 
indeed,  is  conspicuous  in  the  judgment  of  the  direct 
and  expressions  of  anger  in  calling  men  Raca,"vain,' 
or  /iiopf,  "fool,**  and  alao  in  Christ^  comparing  sooe 
sins  to  gnats  and  othere  to  camels ;  and  in  his  mentios 
of  the  "  many  stripes,**  and  in  the  ^  greater  coodemns- 
tion**  spoken  of  by  James).  Yet  the  Scriptures  al»  ^ 
declare  that  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.**  Therefiote,  ' 
though  Protestants,  like  the  Christians  of  the  aportofic 
and  patristic  Church,  distinguish  between  grettcr  and 
less  sins  {^raviora  et  leviora),  and  hold  that  a  knovl- 
edge  of  this  distinction  is  important  in  considering  tltt 
discipline  which  the  early  Christians  exercised,  tber 
yet  hold  that  the  eariy  Church  did  not  think  any  sm 
to  be  venial,  but  deemed  all  to  be  mortal  (whenever  ve 
And  the  expressions  venial  and  morUii  applied  to  si»bf 
Augustine  and  others,  these  appear  to  be  simply  a  ref- 
erence to  such  sins  as  require  penance  and  such  u  d* 
not) ;  and  therefore  now  maintain  on  this  question  thst 
all  sins  are  punishable  as  God  may  determine,  even  witb 
everlasting  destruction  fhim  the  presence  of  God  md 
the  glory  of  his  power.  They  assign  for  sndi  view  the 
following  reasons : 

"  (i.)  Every  sin  is  an  oflRence  against  God*b  law,  and 
therefore  is  deadly  and  damnable  on  account  of  tiie 
claims  of  divine  justice;  for  though  sins  mi^  be  dirid- 
ed  into  greater  and  less^  yet  their  proportion  to  paniab- 
ment  is  not  varied  by  their  temporal  or  etcnial  oon^ 
sequences,  but  by  greater  and  leas  punishments. 

^  (ii.)  The  law  of  God  never  threatens,  nor  does  the 
justice  of  God  inflict,  punishment  on  any  except  the 
transgresson  of  his  law;  but  the  smallest  oflfenoes  are 
not  only  threatMied,  but  may  be  punished  with  death; 
therefore  they  are  transgressions  of  divine  law. 

"  (iit)  Every  sin,  even  that  apparently  tnsignt6otnt,ii 
against  charity,  which  is  the  end  of  the  commaodneitf. 

"  (iv.)  When  God  appointed  expiatory  sacrifices  fcr 
sin,  though  they  were  sufficient  to  show  that  there  exiM- 
e<l  a  diflerence  in  the  d^ree  of  it,  yet,  because  ^  witbort 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission,*  all  manner  of  as 
has  rendered  the  offender  guilty  and  liable  to  poni^ 
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meat;  In  'cnned  ii  erery  one  that  continiHth  not  in 
■U  thirgi  wrilteii  in  the  book  of  the  Uw  to  da  ihem.' 
No  ain  wu  recogntaed  ■■  reniil  in  the  covenant  which 
Gud  entered  into  with  oar  SrM  parents,  for  there  «u 
DO  remiHion;  and  without  the  death  of  Christ  there 
ooaldbe  none  afterwarde;  therefore,  if  say  lin  ba  venial 
or  pardonaUe,  it  is  only  through  the  death  of  Christ 
and  the  gnre  of  Had ;  and  at  Uod  pardons  all  npon  the 
eoDdition  of  faith  and  repentance,  and  none  otherwise, 
it  must  follow  that,  although  sins  differ  in  degree,  they 
vary  not  in  their  eaeential  chsiacMr.     The  man  who 


Babylonian  struetures;  (2)  comoion  mud  or  moittened 
clay;  (3)  a  very  Arm  cement  compounded  of  sand, 
lihes,  and  lime,  in  the  proportions  respectively  of  1, !,  S. 


ixed  and 
\o  foTtn  a  aurfaoe  almoal 


netrable  Ui 


who  repents  ill 


lie, if  hi 

rectuallywiUlMsavod.    'The 
_  ia  death;'  of  sin  indefinitely,  and  cotiH- 

qiMiitly  ofoll  sin."    See  Elliott,  iUin.  o/finnian  CufAo^ 
cion,  p.  2-29. 

Tbeie  is,  however,  a  class  of  Protestants  who  go  M 
far  u  to  teach  that,  "  while  mortal  sins  ue  punishable 
eternally,  venial  oc  deadly  sins  are  puiiishahle  by  Uod'e 
fatberiy  chastisements  in  this  Ufe;"  and  in  the  same 
way,  as  regards  the  pardon  of  un,  that  "while  mortal 
■ins  are  only  forgiven  through  a  direct  act  of  absolu- 
tian,  venial  sins  are  forgiven  by  renewal  of  grace  (ee- 
peciBlly  in  the  Eachaiist) ;  each  mode  of  pardon  pre- 
supposing a  degree  of  penitence  conformable  to  the  de- 
gree of  sin."  Such  is  the  tescliing  of  the  High-Church- 
men of  the  Anglican  establishment,  the  Kitualists  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  High  Luther- 
aos.  SeethearticleaSATiBv*cTiOKi  Sm.  (J.H.W.) 
Moit&Uty,  snbjecliun  to  death,  is  a  term  not  only 
thoa  used,  but  aigniliea  alao  a  contagiooi  disease  which 
deatTOVB  great  numbers  of  either  men  or  beasts.  Bi/li 
of  moriaiily  are  accounts  or  registers  specifying  the 
number*  bent,  married,  and  buried  in  any  parish,  town, 
or  district;  and  these  are  kept  in  Great  Britain  gener- 
ally, and  its  colonial  posaesaiona.  In  general,  they  con- 
tain only  these  numbers;  and  even  when  tbua  limited 
are  of  great  use,  by  showing  the  degrees  of  healthiness 
and  proUGcneM  and  tho  progress  of  population  in  the 
place  where  they  are  kept  They  should  become  com- 
mon also  in  this  country,  the  clergy  keeping  really  the 
only  trustworthy  account  of  a  town's  people. 

Mottar  [for  baUdiiig]  stands  in  Che  Auth.  Ters.  fur 
two  Hob.  words:  "lOtT  (cho'mtr,  prop,  raf  "clsy,"  as 
sometimes  rendered),  ctmenl,  of  lime  and  sand  (Gen.  xi, 
S;  Exod.  1,14},  also  potter's  cJ<iji  (Isa.  xli,  25;  Nah.  iii, 
14);  "IBS  {apltar',  prob.  v/hiluh  "dust,"  ss  usually 
rendered),  mad  or  clav,  used  aa  a  cement  in  the  walls 
of  buildings  (Lev.  liv,  42,  15).  In  Ezek.  liii,  10  the 
expresuon  occurs,  "  One  built  up  a  wall,  and  In,  others 
daubed  it  with  untempered  mortar"  (there  is  no  word 
in  Che  original  answering  to  this  last),  which  the  Tsr- 
gum  and  the  Vulgate  seem  to  understand  not  of  plsster, 
but  of  Che  cernent  used  in  uniting  the  materiala  of  a  wall, 
tendering  it  "  clsy  without  straw,"  clay  and  straw,  well 
mixed  wgeiher,  being  undenitood  to  have  been  the  or- 
dinary cenwnC  of  Eastern  buildings.  There  is  no  donbc 
that  the  Hebrews  sometimes  plsstered  their  wallai  and 
that  kind  of  plaster  now  moat  common  in  the  East  is 
made  with  the  same  materials  as  the  cob-walls,  sun-dried 
bricks  and  mortar,  namely,  clay  and  straw  mixed  to- 
gether, the  straw  such  ss  they  ^ve  to  their  cattle. 
chopped  and  beaten  amall,  and  serving  the  same  pur- 

plaiter.  This  requires  to  he  well  tempered,  which  ia 
IjenCTally  done  by  long-continued  treading  or  beating 
(KJtto,/Hct5tUe,nataadloc).  See  Bh[CK.  Hr.Rich, 
speakiuK  of  the  Krs  Nimroud  at  Bahykin,  says,  "  The 
•A  bricks  of  which  it  ia  built  have  inscriptions 
bich  appears 

"  Omitting  iron  cramps, 

B  appoution  without  ce- 
il, the  various  oompacting  substances  used  in  Ori- 
il  boUdinga  qipaac  to  be:  (1)  bitumen,  as  in  the 


wet  01  the  weather.  See  Pi^STBit.  In  Assyrian,  an<l 
also  Egyptian  brick  buildings,  stubble  or  straw,  as  hair 
or  wool  among  ourselves,  was  added  to  incresse  the  te- 
nacity (Shaw,  Trav.  p. 206 ;  Voliicy,  Tniu.ii, 488 ;  Char- 
din,  Vog.  iv,  116).  If  the  materials  were  bad  in  them- 
selves, as  mere  mud  would  necessarily  be,  or  insuAI- 
ciently  mixed,  or,  as  the  Vulgate  aeema  to  understanrl 
(Ezek.  xiii,  10),  if  straw  were  omitted,  the  morur  or  cob- 
wall  would  be  liable  to  crumble  under  the  influence  of 
wet  weather.  (See  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  136,  and  Gesenius. 
ThAaar.  p.  Ifil6,  s.  v.  bsP :  a  word  connected  with  ibi' 
Arabic  lii/al,  a  substance  resembling  pipe-clay,  believed 
by  Burekhardt  to  be  the  detritus  of  the  felspar  of  gran- 
ite, and  used  for  taking  ataina  out  of  doth;  Burekhardt. 
Syria,  p.  488 1  Hishna,  Ptaach,  x,  8.)  Wheels  lor  grind- 
ing chalk  or  lime  for  mortar,  cloaely  resembling  our  own 


Ume-grlndlng  Hill  at  Cdro. 
machines  fbr  the  aame  purpose,  are  in  nse  in  Egypt 
(Niebuhr,  Voy.  i,  IS2,  pL  17 ;  Burekhardt,  Kubia,  p.  S2, 
97,  102,  140;  Haaselquist,  Trav.  p.  90)"  (Smith).  .Se<- 
Uabox.  Modem  Orientals  have  several  materiala  fbr 
mortar  superior  to  bitumen.  These  cnnaiet  of  three 
kinds  of  cslcsreoua  earth  found  abundantly  in  the  desert 
west  of  the  Euphrates.  The  flrat,  called  nura,  ia,  in 
present  use,  mixed  with  ashes,  and  employed  aa  a  coat- 
ing for  the  lower  parts  of  walls  in  baths  and  other  places 
liable  to  dampneaa.  Another,  called  bv  the  Turks  *anj', 
and  by  the  Araba^i,  is  also  found  in  powder  mixed 
with  indurated  pieces  of  the  same  substance  and  round 
pebbles.  This  forma  even  now  the  common  cement  of 
the  country,  and  constitute*  the  mortar  generally  found 
in  the  bumed  brickwork  of  the  most  ancient  remains. 
When  good,  the  bricks  cemented  by  it  cannot  well  be 
detached  without  being  broken,  whUe  those  laid  in  Ih- 
tumen  can  easily  be  aeparated.  The  third  sort,  called 
borak,  ia  a  subatance  resembling  gypsum,  and  is  found 
in  large  lumps  of  sn  earthy  appearance,  which,  when 
homed,  form  an  encelient  plaster  or  whitewseh.  Pure 
clay  or  mud  is  also  used  as  a  cement;  hut  this  is  exclu- 
aively  with  the  sun-dried  bricks  (Kitto,  Piil.  Biblr,  note 
on  Gen.  xi,  8).     See  Clai  ;  Lma. 

Mortar  [for  pulctraiag]  ia  the  rendering  of  l^^*!^ 
ImedoioA',  BomeChing  foricafin^),  Numb,  xi,  8;  alsoc^ 
Sr)3a  {mabtih',  lit.  a  pounikr,  applied  also  to  a  "  hol- 
low'' or  socket,  e.  g.  of  a  tooth,  Judg.  xv,  19),  Prov. 
xxvii,22,  an  inatmiDent  for  comminuting  grain  or  other 
substances,  by  mean*  of  a  pestle,  in  place  of  the  Isler 
invention  or  mill  (q.  v.).  In  the  representation  of  the 
various  proccases  of  preparing  bread  on  the  paintings 
of  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt,  it  will  be  found  that  the 


mortar  ww  HmiUrlj  employed,  aod  [he  iDnn  of  the 
pestle  «nd  niorUr  i«  there  (riven,  and  tbe  manner  of 
iiHHK  tbem  in  paundini;  anides  in  large  quantities. 
Tb«r  iDDTtaiB  nere  probably  blocks  of  wood,  nmilii  to 
thoee  employed  in  India.  The  pentlea  were  diOeient  fram 
[h09e  now  generally  employed,  but  the  manner  of  uBe, 
by  [Den  striking  tbem  alternately,  wu  the  same.  "Cei^ 
(■in  person*  were  also  employed  in  the  towne  of  Egypt, 
aaacthe  preeentday  in  Cairo  and  other  places,  to  pound 
various  substances  in  large  Mane  mortars;  and  aalt, 
seeda,  and  other  things  were  taken  in  the  same  manner 
by  a  servant  to  these  shops,  wheneTsr  it  was  inconve- 
nient to  bare  it  done  in  the  house.  The  pestles  they 
nsed,  as  well  as  the  mortars  themselves,  were  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  the  modem  Egypdans;  and  tbeir 
mode  of  pomiding  was  the  same;  two  men  alternately 
raising  ponderous  metal  pestles  with  both  hands,  and 

which  is  now  gener^ly  made  of  a  large  piece  of  granite. 


other 


lard  Bl 


il£  depth.  When  the 
substance  was  well  jiounded,  it  was  taken  out  and  passed 
through  a  sieve,  and  the  larger  particles  were  again  re- 
turned t«  the  mortar,  until  it  was  sufficiently  and  equally 
levigaled  i  and  this,  and  the  whole  process  here  repre- 
sented, so  strongly  resembles  the  occupation  of  the  public 
pounders  at  Cairo  that  no  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  walking  in  the  streets  of  that  town  can  fail  to  recog- 
nise the  custom,  or  doubt  of  its  having  been  handed 
riown  from  the  early  Egyptians,  and  retained  without 
alteration  to  the  present  day"  (Wilkinson,  Hnc.iTi;.  ii, 
16G).  "  The  simplest  and  probably  most  ancient  method 
•if  preparing  com  for  food  was  by  pounding  it  between 
two  stones  (Tirgil,^'n.  1,179).  Convenience  suggested 
that  the  lower  of  the  two  stones  should  be  hotloweit,  that 
the  com  might  not  escape,  anil  that  the  upper  should 
be  shaped  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  holding.  The  pes- 
tle and  murtar  must  have  existed  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. The  Israelites  in  the  desert  appear  to  have  poe- 
seesed  mortars  and  handi 


sils.    When  the : 


among  their  necessary 
lanna  fell  they  gathered 
it,  and  either  ground  ' 
in  the  mill  or  pounded 


Modern  Oriental  Mori 


wheat  for  their  i 

'""^  al  dish  kibbg  (Thi 

fjimi  and  Hook,  i,  IS*).     Hiebuhr  describes  on 

very  simple  kind  which  was  used  on  board  the  ve 

which  he  went  from  Jidda  to  Loheia.     Kvery  aftem< 


n  bad  to  take  I 


millet,  ni 


aty  for  the  day's  consumption,  and  pound  it  'i 
ne,  of  which  Che  surface  was  a  little  curved,  with  aj 
ler  stone  which  was  long  and  rouodnd'  {Deier.  , 


nut  of  the  trunks  of  oak-trees  («yrvi,  p.  ST,  SS).  1W 
spices  for  the  incense  are  laid  to  have  been  prepared  br 
the  house  of  Ablines,  a  bmily  set  apart  for  the  pntposn 
and  the  mortar  which  they  used  waa,  with  other  V"'' 
of  the  Temple,  atler  the  destruction  of  Jemsako  W 
Titns,  carried  to  Rome,  where  it  remained  till  the  lime 
of  Hadrian  (Reggio,  in  Martinet's  fr^r.  Ckntt.  p.  35). 
Buxtorf  mentions  a  kind  of  mortar  (C^^IS,  hillaik)  is 
which  olives  were  slightly  bruised  before  they  ««e 
taken  to  the  olive-presses  (tw.  Talm.  a.  v.  BFiS).  Ftoo 
the  same  root  as  this  last  is  derived  the  mabitk  (XVtin. 
xxvii,  22,  which  probably  denotes  a  mortar  of  a  larger 
kind  in  which  com  was  pounded :  '  Though  thoo  bcaf 
the  fool  in  the  moriof  among  the  bruised  corn  willi  the 
pestle,  yet  will  not  his  folly  depart  from  him.'  Con 
may  be  separated  from  its  husk  and  all  its  good  pniiKt- 
ties  preserved  by  such  an  operation,  but  the  fool's  Ulr 
is  to  essentia]  a  part  of  himself  that  no  analogous  pnco* 

pretalion  of  this  remarkatile  proyerb.  Thelangaspi' 
intentionally  ejcaf^^erated,  and  there  is  no  necfHty  ^ 
supposing  an  allusion  to  a  mode  of  punishmoit  by  which 
criminals  were  put  to  death  by  being  pounded  ii  a 
mortar.  A  custom  of  this  kind  existed  among  the  Tiitk% 
but  there  is  no  disdnct  trace  of  it  among  the  HetireWL 
The  Ukmas,  or  body  of  lawyers,  in  Turkey  bad  tk* 
distinguished  jmvilege,  according  to  De  Tott  {Mim.  % 
38,  Eng.  tr.),  of  being  put  to  death  only  by  the  potk 
and  the  mortar.  Such,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  Ik! 
reference  in  the  proverb  by  Hr.  Robeiis,  who  illoKMo 
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it  from  his  Indian  experience.  '  Large  mortars  are  used 
in  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  rice  from 
the  husk.  When  a  considerable  quantity  has  to  be 
prepared,  the  mortar  is  placed  outside  the  door,  and 
two  women,  each  with  a  pestle  of  five  feet  long,  begin 
the  work.  They  strike  in  rotation,  as  blacksmiths  do 
on  the  anvlL  Cruel  as  it  is,  this  is  a  punishment  of  the 
state :  the  poor  victim  is  thrust  into  the  mortar,  and 
beaten  with  the  pestle.  The  late  king  of  Kandy  com- 
pelled one  of  the  wives  of  his  rebellious  chiefs  thus 
to  beat  her  own  infant  to  death.  Hence  the  saying, 
^  Though  you  beat  that  loose  woman  in  a  mortar,  she 
will  not  leave  her  ways;^  which  means,  Though  you 
chastise  her  ever  so  much,  she  will  never  improve* 
{Orient.  lUuatr,  p.  368>"— Smith.  "We  do  not  infer 
from  the  above  passage  in  Proverbs  that  the  wheat  was 
pounded  to  meal  instead  of  being  ground,  but  that  it 
was  poonded  to  be  separated  from  the  husk.  The  Jews 
probably  had  no  rice,  but  there  are  several  passages 
from  which  we  may  gather  that  they  used  wheat  in  the 
same  way  that  rice  is  now  used — that  is,  boiled  up  in 
pillaas,  variously  prepared.  In  fact,  we  have  partaken 
of  wheat  thus  employed  in  the  remote  mountains  where 
rice  could  not  be  obtained,  or  only  at  a  price  which  the 
villa^rs  could  not  afford ;  and  it  is  also  so  used  among 
the  Arabs,  forming  a  very  palatable  and  nutritive  food. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that,  as  with  rice,  the 
husk  should  be  previously  disengaged  firom  the  grain ; 
and  if  we  suppose  that  this  object  was  attained  with 
wheat,  by  a  similar  treatment  with  that  to  which  rice 
Ls  now  subjected,  the  present  text  may  be  very  satiafac- 
torily  explained.  There  are  men,  and  even  women, 
who  gain  their  bread  by  the  labor  of  husking  rice,  which 
they  generaUy  perform  in  pairs.  Their  implements  con- 
sist of  a  rude  wooden  mortar,  formed  of  a  block  hollowed 
out ;  pestles,  about  five  feet  long,  with  a  heavy  block  of 
wood  at  the  upper  end ;  and  a  sieve  for  sifting  the  pound- 
ed grain.  They  carry  these  utensils  to  the  house  where 
their  services  are  required,  and,  if  men,  strip  to  the  skin 
(except  their  drawers),  and  pursue  their  labor  in  a  shady 
part  of  the  court-yard.  When  two  work  together,  they 
commonly  stand  opposite  each  other,  and  strike  their 
pestles  into  the  mortar  alternately,  as  blacksmiths  strike 
their  iron.  Sometimes,  however,  one  pestle  alone  acts, 
and  the  hiborers  relieve  each  other,  the  relieved  person 
taking  the  easier  duty  of  supplying  the  mortar,  and  re- 
moving and  sifting  the  cleaned  grain.  From  the  weight 
of  the  pestle,  the  labor  of  pounding  is  very  severe,  and 
the  results  of  the  process  are  but  slowly  produced"  (Kit- 
to,  IHcL  BibUf  note  on  Prov.  xxvii,  22).    See  Pbstlb. 


r,  Holy,  the  term  applied  to  mortar  used 
in  cementing  altar  stones  in  churches  and  in  Roman 
Catholic  establishments,  is  made  with  holy  water. 

Bffortera,  Saui.  ha-Lewi,  a  Jewish  divine  of  note, 
was  bom  about  1596  in  G^ermany;  studied  at  Venice 
and  France;  and  settled  at  Amsterdam  as  rabbi  of  the 
Sephardiro,  or  Spanish  Jews,  where  he  founded  in  1648 
the  academy  Keter  Tora.  When  Elias  Montalto  died, 
Mortera  was  sent  to  Paris  to  conv^  the  corpse  of 
Montalto  for  interment  in  Amsterdam.  He  died  in 
1660.  Mortera  is  noted,  moreover,  as  having  been  the 
teacher  of  the  famous  Baruch  Spinoza.  Of  his  works 
the  following  are  worthy  of  notice :  his  Gibeath  Skaul 
(bsiKIS  r?aa),  a  collection  of  Sermons  (Amst.  1646), 
and  a  polemical  work,  entitled  rtttJB  niin,  The  Divine 
Prarndence  of  God  towards  Israel,  impugning  Romanism 
so  severely  that  it  could  never  be  printed.  See  FUrst, 
BibL  Jud,  u,  891 ;  De  Rossi,  Dizumario  (Ger.  transi),  p. 
5SS4  sq. ;  BibL  Jud,  Anttchr,  p.  72  sq. ;  Rodriguez  de  Cas- 
tro, BibL  Rabb,  Spark  i,  678 ;  Lindo,  Hist,  o/tM  Jews  in 
Spain,  p.  868 ;  KayserUng,  Sephardim,  p.  201,  206,  264 ; 
Gegch,  <L  Juden  in  PoHvgal,  p.  276-810;  Jost,  Gesch.  d, 
Juden.  tL  8,  Sekten,  iii,  282  sq. ;  Gratz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden, 
UL,  626;  X,  9,  10,  11,  141,  169,  176;  Zunz,  Monatstaae 
CBcriin,  1872),  p.  7.     (R  P.) 


Mortgage  (a^"?*  oraJ',  Neh.  v,  3,  to  pawn  any- 
tliing),  a  lien  upon  real  estate  for  debt  (Gesenius  reads 
the  passage, "  we  must  pawn  our  houses");  in  1  Sam.  xvii, 
18  rendered  "pledge,"  and  in  Prov.  xvii,  18  "surety," 
whence  V^??^  arnbdn,  "anything  given  as  a  pledge  or 
promise"  (Gen.  xxxviii,  17,  18,  20).  Gesenius  thinks 
the  word  was  probably  introduced  as  a  commercial  term, 
from  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  language,  into  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  as  dppa(3wv,  and  arrhabo,  in  the  significa- 
tion of  earnest,  or  purchase-money.     See  Loan. 

Mortification  (1),  is  a  term  generaUy  applied,  in 
theological  parhmce,  to  certain  voluntary  inflictions  of 
pain  or  acts  of  self-denial,  which  are  supposed  by  those 
that  employ  them  to  have  a  meritorious  eflicacy,  or  at 
least  a  salutary  moral  influence  on  the  sufferer.   Wher- 
ever these  austerities  have  been  practiced,  it  is  easy  to 
trace  erroneous  views  of  Christian  tnith.     This  is  ap- 
parent in  the  system  of  monkery  and  asceticism  which 
at  so  eariy  a  period  overspread  the  Church.     Every 
religion  of  man's  devising,  or  mixed  and  modified  by 
man's  corruptions,  will  be  found  to  place  religious  ex- 
cellence more  in  self-inflicted  sufferings  than  in  moral 
duties;  to  prize  more  that  mortification  which  consists 
in  yoluntaiy  endurance  of  pain  and  privation  than  that 
which  consists  in  the  habitual  subjugation  of  sinful 
passions.     It  will  ordinarily  be  found  that  the  preva- 
lence in  any  religion  of  general  laxity  of  morals  and  of 
severe  austerities  will  keep  pace  with  each  other.    The 
greater  the  merit  attached  to  self-inflicted  sufferings  by 
certain  devotees,  the  greater  will  be  the  indulgence  for 
neglect  of  moral  duties;  and  the  stricter  the  require- 
ment of  fasta  and  mortifications  at  certain  seasons,  ac- 
cording to  prescribed  regulations,  the  less  the  general 
restraint  at  other  times.     The  religion  of  Christ  in- 
culcates habitual  self-control,  a  readinew  and  firmness 
in  the  discharge  of  each  appointed  duty,  however  pain- 
ful; which  is  a  self-denial  more  difiScult  to  the  natural 
naan  than  even  habitual  austerities.     The  mortifica- 
tion of  sin  in  believers  is  a  duty  enjoined  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  (Rom.  viii,  18:  "For  if  ye  live  after  the 
flesh,  ye  shall  die  \jiiX\fTi  diro^rjaKuv^ ;  but  if  ye 
through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  l^avarovTf]  the  deeds 
of  the  body,  ye  shall  live;"  CoL  iii,  6:  "Mortify  [vf- 
Kpwffarel  therefore  your  members  which  are  upon  the 
earth").    It  consista  in  breaking  the  league  with  ttn, 
declaration  of  open  hostility  against  it,  and  strong  re- 
sistance to  it  (Eph.  vi,  10,  etc;  Gal.  v,  24;  Rom.  viii, 
18).    The  means  to  be  used  in  this  work  are  not  macer- 
ating the  body,  seclusion  from  society,  or  our  own  reso- 
lutions ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  chief  agent  (Rom. 
viii,  13),  while  faith,  prayer,  and  dependence  are  sub- 
ordinate means  to  this  end.     The  evidences  of  mortifi- 
cation are  not  the  cessation  from  one  sin,  for  that  may 
be  only  exchanged  for  another,  or  it  may  be  renounced 
beaiuse  it  is  a  gross  sin,  or  there  may  not  be  an  oc- 
casion to  practice  it;  but  if  sin  be  mortified,  we  shall 
not  yield  to  temptation ;  our  minds  will  be  more  spirit- 
ual ;  we  shall  find  more  happiness  in  spiritual  services, 
and  bring  forth  the  fruite  of  the  Spirit.     See  Owen  On 
the  Mortification  of  Sin,  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  oh. 
viii,  bk.  4;  Chamock's  Works,  ii,  1818;  Biyson's  Ser- 
mons on  Bom.  viii,  p.  97,  etc. ;  Farrar,  Bccles,  Diet.  s.  v. 
See  Sblf-dbnial. 

Mortification  (2),  in  Scotch  law,  is  a  term  used  to 
denote  lands  given  for  charitable  or  other"  public  uses. 
When  lands  are  so  given,  they  are  in  general  formally 
conveyed  to  the  trustees  of  the  charity,  to  be  held 
blench,  or  in  feu.  When  mortifications  are  given  in 
general  to  the  poor,  without  naming  particular  trustees, 
they  fall  under  the  administration  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion. By  the  statute  of  1 688,  c  6,  it  was  declared  unbw- 
ful  to  alter  any  mortifications,  and  the  managers  were 
rendered  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  malversation. 
Any  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  fund  can  pur- 
sue actions  of  this  kind.~Chamber8,  Cydopadia,  s.  v. 
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Mortimer,  John  Hamilton,  an  English  artist 
of  high  repute  in  his  day,  who  gave  himself  largely  to 
ecclesiastical  and  Biblical  subjects,  was  bom  in  1741  of 
humble  parentage,  and  was  the  youngest  of  four  chil- 
dren. Having  acquired  a  taste  for  drawing  from  an 
uncle  who  was  an  itinerant  portralt^painter,  he  was  at 
about  the  age  of  eighteen  placed  under  Hudson,  who  had 
been  the  instructor  of  Reynolds.  With  him,  however,  he 
did  not  continue  long ;  but,  after  having  studied  a  while 
in  the  gallery  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  Mortimer  be- 
gan to  make  himself  known  by  his  productions.  One 
of  his  earliest  works,  founded  on  an  incident  in  the  life 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  painted  in  competition  with 
Roraney,  obtained  from  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts  a  premium  of  tIfVy  guineas,  and  another, 
presenting  SU  Paul  preaching  to  the  Britons^  one  hun- 
dred guineas.  He  was  further  distinguished  by  the 
notice  and  friendship  of  Reynolds,  which  friendship  has 
been  attributed,  not  to  the  sympathy,  but  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  their  tastes  in  art.  Mortimer  was  no  colorist, 
and  but  an  indifferent  portrait-painter,  although  he  pro- 
duced many  admirable  heads  and  likenesses  in  black 
and  white  chalk.  His  talent  lay  in  design,  and  in  wild 
and  fantastic  quite  as  much  as  in  historical  subjects. 
He  designed  The  Brazen  Serpent  in  the  great  window 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  the  cartoons  for  that  in 
Brazenose  College.  He  died  Feb.  4,  1779,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  at  High  Wycombe,  near  the  altar, 
where  is  his  painting  of  St,  Paul  preaching  to  the  Brit- 
ons, See  EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  DicL  of  the  Fine 
ArU,s,y,     (J.H.W.) 

Mortimer,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, who 
was  bom  near  the  opening  of  our  century,  flourbhed  at 
London  as  minister  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  died  in  1849.  He 
published  lectures  on  the  Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Lond.  1824, 8vo),  which  Bickersteth  pronounces  "  evan- 
gelical, practical,  and  edifying,"  and  several  series  of  his 
Sermon*  (Lond.  1822,  8vo;  1826,  8vo).— Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  cmd  Amer,  A  uth,  s.  v. 

Mortmain  (from  French  mortf  ''dead,"  and  matn, 
"  hand,"  which  in  turn  from  Latin  mortua  tnanu,  L  e.  in 
the  dead  hand)  is  the  technical  term  of  a  series  of  An- 
glican statutes  dealing  with  the  lands  of  corporate  bod- 
ies, especially  ecclesiastical.  The  most  probable  origin 
of  the  term  is  that  given  by  Coke,  that  "  the  lands  were 
said  to  come  to  dead  hands  as  to  the  lords,  for  that  by 
alienation  in  mortmain  they  lost  wholly  their  escheats, 
and  in  effect  their  knights'  services,  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm,  wards,  marriages,  reliefs,  and  the  like,  and 
therefore  was  called  a  dead  hand,  for  that  a  dead  hand 
yieldeth  no  service."  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  had  acquired 
a  strong  hold  in  England,  came  to  own  very  largely 
the  real  estate  of  the  country,  untU  at  one  time  it  owned 
fully  one  third  of  all  the  English  landed  estate,  which 
thus  paid  no  taxes.  By  1215  it  had  obtained  so  large 
a  part  of  the  real  estate  that  it  practically  disabled  the 
government  from  raising  the  necessary  means  to  pay  its 
expenses.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  evil,  a  clause  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Afagna  Charta  forbidding  gifts  of 
land  to  religions  houses.  This  was  the  first  statute  of 
mortmain,  and  declares  "  that  if  any  one  shall  give  land 
to  a  religious  house,  the  grant  shall  be  void,  and  the 
land  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  fee."  But  when  the 
Komish  Church,  which  had  no  interest  in  state  affiiirs, 
saw  itself  thus  suddenly  cut  short  in  its  expansion  of 
power  and  wealth,  it  found  a  way  to  evade  the  law  by 
taking,  instead  of  a  fee-simple  title  to  the  land,  leases  for 
a  thousand  years.  To  meet  this  evasion  of  the  intent 
of  the  law,  the  state,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  passed 
the  statute  De  Religiosisj  which  restrained  people  at  the 
time  of  their  death,  or  otherwise,  from  giving  or  making 
over  any  lands  or  rents  to  churches  or  religious  houses 
without  the  king's  leave  being  first  obtained.  This  was 
rendered  extremely  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  king's 
exchequer  had  been  impoverished  to  the  utmost  by  the 


accomulation  of  landed  property  in  the  hands 
astical  bodies,  and  protection  of  the  state  interesta,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  evasiom  of  the  Church.  Bat 
even  this  provision  failed  to  meet  the  case.  The  wSj 
churchmen  found  a  way  to  evade  complianoe  with  tbas 
law  by  a  collusive  action  brought  in  court  for  eadi 
piece  of  real  estate  the  Church  wished  to  get  title  ot 
In  this  way  an  individual  entirely  onder  control  of  the 
Church  would  take  the  title  to  the  propoty  and  oooi^ 
it ;  then  the  religious  corporation  would  bring  a  suit  of 
ejectment  against  him,  claiming  that  the  title  in  the 
property  was  in  the  Church,  and  that  he  was  iUq^aDy 
keeping  the  Church  out  of  it.  The  tenant,  being  ia 
collusion  with  the  Church,  would  make  no  de^eoee,  aad 
a  decree  on  default  would  be  taken,  adjudging  the  prop- 
erty to  the  Church ;  then  they  would  bold  it  by  a  ^ 
cree  of  conrt  called  a  recovery.  Thus  the  statute  of  the 
7  Edward  I  was  completely  evaded  and  the  state  dst- 
cnmvented.  Another  statute,  the  18  Edward  I,  was 
passed,  prohibiting  religious  corporations  Dnnn  taking 
either  by  gift,  purchase,  lease,  or  recovery.  Priestly  o- 
genuity,  however,  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  meetx^ 
also  this  provision,  and  for  its  evanon  intrcdnoed  wMb 
England  from  the  Roman  law  the  doctrine  of  uses,  by 
which  the  title  of  real  estate  would  be  in  anothtf;  but 
he  would  hold  it  to  the  uses  of  a  religions  house,  to  that 
the  religious  corporation  would  get  all  the  benefit  of  the 
real  estate,  the  naked  title  standing  only  in  Uie  indi- 
viduaL  This  practice  was  shielded  undo*  a  royal  char- 
ter of  license,  which  (as  e.  g.  by  17  Car.  II,  c  S)  enacted. 
"  Every  owner  of  any  impropriations,  tithes,  or  poctiolM 
of  tithes,  in  any  parish  or  chapelry,  may  give  and  annex 
the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  unto  the  pation^e  or 
vicarage  of  the  said  parish  church  or  cha{>d  where  the 
same  do  lie  or  arise;  or  settle  the  same  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  said  parsonage  or  vicarage,  or  of  the 
rate  or  curates  there  successively,  where  the 
is  impropriate  and  no  vicar  endowed,  without  anj  U- 
cense  or  mortmain."  The  evil  becanoe  so  oppieaave 
that  finally  the  15  Richard  II  was  enacted  to  bead  off 
the  priests  from  swallowing  up  the  fruits  of  tbe  landi 
under  their  new  doctrine  imported  from  Italy  of  ose 
and  trusts.  But  again  priestcraft,  gained  the  upper 
hand,  and  by  the  28  Henry  YIII,  c  10,  it  was  enacted. 
^  That  if  any  grants  of  lands  or  other  bcreditameots 
should  be  made  in  trust  to  the  use  of  anv  chiircte& 
chapels,  churchwardens,  guilds,  fraternities,  eKx,  to  bavp 
perpetual  obits,  or  a  continual  service  of  a  priest  forever. 
or  for  sixty  or  eighty  years,  or  to  such  like  nsea  and  in- 
tents, all  such  uses,  intents,  and  purposes  shall  be  void; 
they  being  no  corporations,  but  erected  either  of  devo- 
tion or  else  by  the  common  consent  of  the  peo^e ;  aid 
all  collateral  assurances  made  for  defeating  this  statute 
shall  be  void,  and  the  said  statute  shall  be  expounded 
most  beneficially  for  the  destmction  of  endb.  uses  as 
aforesaid."  Even  this  provision  failed  to  cover  the 
case ;  and  at  last,  in  1786,  the  celebrated  statute  €€Geargf 
II  was  passed,  which  effectually  put  an  end  to  all  eva- 
sions of  ecdesiasrical  taxation.  Perhaps  even  it  wooU 
have  been  insufficient  to  cope  with  Romish  cunnings,  bat 
the  dethronement  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  tbesr 
former  predominance  as  an  ecclesiastical  body  no  doubt 
greatly  contributed  to  a  successful  issue  in  the  qoestioti. 
It  was  the  confiscation  of  Church  property  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIII  that  paved  the  way  for  a  successful  issue 
of  the  provisions  sought  for  in  the  statutes  of  mortmain. 
The  statute  of  mortmain  as  enacted  under  George  11, 
which  is  entitled,  **  An  Act  to  restrain  the  Dispositioo 
of  Lands,  whereby  the  same  become  inalienaUe,"  is 
the  leading  English  act.  It  forbids  the  gift  of 
or  lands  to  charitable  uses  except  by  deed  operating 
immediately^  and  without  power  of  revocation,  formally 
executed  and  enrolled  in  chancerv  at  least  six  moetl^ 
before  the  donor's  death.  This  provision  was  made  es- 
pecially to  prevent  priests  and  others  from  importuning 
a  dying  man  to  convey  his  land  for  charitable 
Hence,  though  a  person  can,  in  England,  up  to  the 
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boor  of  his  life,  if  possesaing  snflSdent  knowledge  of 
what  he  does,  devise  by  will  all  his  land  to  iiidi\idual8 
absolutely,  it  is  otherwise  if  he  intend  to  give  the  Isnd 
to  trustees  for  a  charitable  purpose,  as  to  build  a  church, 
or  school,  or  hoapitaL  The  statute  of  mortmain,  9  George 
U,  c  86,  reciting  that  public  mischief  had  greatly  in- 
creased by  many  large  and  improvident  dispositions 
made  by  languishing  and  dying  persons  to  charitable 
uses,  to  take  place  after  their  deaths,  to  the  disinherit- 
anoe  of  their  lawful  heirs,  enacts  that  in  future  no  lands 
or  sums  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land  shall  be  given 
to  any  person  or  body,  unless  such  gift  or  conveyance 
shall  be  made  or  executed  in  presence  of  two  witnesses 
twelve  months  before  the  death  of  the  donor  or  grantor, 
and  be  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  within  six 
months  after  the  execution.  Therefore  a  person  on 
death-bed  cannot  in  England  give  land,  or  money  to 
bay  land,  for  a  charitable  purpose.  It  can  only  be  done 
in  the  life  of  the  donor,  at  leiast  twelve  months  before 
his  death ;  and  the  proper^  must  be  completely  alien- 
ated, so  that  he  has  no  further  control  over  iu  The 
deed  must  have  a  present  operation,  and  must  not  re- 
serve any  life-interest  to  the  donor;  it  must  be  done 
at  once  and  forever.  The  policy  of  this  statute  has 
sometimes  been  questioned,  and  several  well-known 
modes  of  evading  the  statute  have  been  adopted  from 
Urae  to  time.  The  act  has  been  held  to  apply  only  to 
land  locally  sitaated  in  England :  and  hence,  if  the  land 
u  sitaated  in  Scotland,  or  the  colonies,  or  abroad,  a  will 
couveying  it  for  charitable  purposes  will  receive  effect. 
In  Scotland  the  mortmain  act  has  no  application;  but 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  common  law  of  Scotland 
contains  a  similar  check  on  the  alienation  of  land  on 
death-bed,  and  which,  in  some  respects,  has  a  universal  ap- 
plication.  Several  acts  have  been  passed  since  9  Geoige 

II,  c.  86,  as  already  stated,  for  exempting  various  bodies 
from  the  operation  of  that  act.  These  acts  chiefly  ap- 
ply to  the  Esublished  Church.    The  statute  58  George 

III,  c  45,  amended  by  59  George  III,  c  184,  and  2  and  8 
William  lY,  c  61,  is  intended  to  promote  the  building 
of  new  churches  in  populous  places  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  law  48  George  III,  c.  107,  was  passed  to  ex- 
ODpt  decrees  and  bequests  to  the  governors  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty.  By  12  and  18  Victoria,  a  49,  §  4,  grants 
of  bind  for  ates  of  schools,  not  exceeding  five  acres,  are 
voted;  and  there  are  other  more  recent  modifications. 

In  the  United  States  the  English  mortmain  laws  have 
not  in  general  been  adopted  or  recognised,  except  in 
Pennsylvania;  and  in  that  state,  by  an  act  passed  in 
1856,  bequests,  devises,  or  conveyances,  for  religious  or 
charitable  uses,  may  be  valid  if  made  by  deed  or  will  at 
least  one  calendar  month  before  the  death  of  the  testa- 
tor or  alienor.  In  New  York,  by  a  statute  enacted  in 
1848,  gifts  to  charitable  corporations  by  will  must  be 
made  two  months  before  the  testator's  death;  and  by 
another  enacted  in  1860  any  person  having  a  husband, 
wife,  child,  or  parent,  is  precluded  from  bequeathing 
more  than  one  half  of  his  clear  estate  to  any  society, 
association,  or  corporation.  In  Creorgia,  in  like  manner, 
a  gift  to  charitable  uses  by  will  is  made  void  if  the  tes- 
tator has  a  wife  or  issue  living,  unless  made  ninety  days 
before  his  death.  In  other  states  the  checks  to  the  ac- 
qoiiition  of  real  estate  by  corporate  bodies  are  such  as 
ve  impoaed  by  their  charters,  or  by  the  general  laws 
ander  which  they  have  become  incorporated.  These 
limit  their  proper^  to  an  amount  sufficient  for  their 
natural  uses,  and  whenever  corporations  come  into  the 
poaeasion  of  more  than  is  thus  demanded  or  authorized, 
a  special  act  of  legislation  is  necessary  to  legalize  such 
poaseasions;  excepting,  however,  the  transfer  of  landed 
estate  in  liquidation  of  indebtedness  by  the  grantor,  yet 
*uch  possessions  can  be  held  only  until  they  can  be 
properly  disposed  of  by  sale.  Roman  Catholics  gen- 
erally evade  the  statues  by  holding  their  property  in 
the  bishop's  name,  thus  constituting  it  his  own  estate, 
thoQgh  they  use  it  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  See  Col- 
der, Ecdn,  ffiit.  (see  Index  in  voL  ix);  Milman,  LaL  I 


Ckrutiamiy  (see  Index  in  voL  viii) ;  Baxter,  Ch,  Hut,  p. 
283;  £mott,i>e^mra/tbfio/72oiitcmt»in,p.l78,296;  Cham- 
bers, Cyclop,  s.  V. ;  i4  mer.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Eadie,  Eccles.  Cy- 
clop, 8.  v. ;  CJoke,  Firtt  Part  of  the  InstUutet  of  the  Laws 
qf  England  (Phila.  1868,  2  vols.  8vo),  i,  99, 112;  BUck- 
stone.  Commentaries  on  the  Laics  of  Engkmd  (Phila. 
1863, 2  vols.  8 vo),  bk.  i,  479 ;  bk.  ii,  268 ;  bk.  iv,  108, 424, 
426,441.     (J.H.W.) 

Morton,  Charles,  an  early  New  England  divine, 
was  bom  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1626 ;  was  educated 
at  Oxford  University,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow ;  enter- 
ed holy  orders,  and  was  at  first  a  Royalist,  but  becoming 
a  Puritan,  was  ejected  from  Blisland  for  hb  noncon- 
formity in  1662.  He  had  established  an  academy  at 
Newington  Green,  and  continued  at  its  head  for  twenty 
years.  Among  his  pupils  was  Defoe,  the  author  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Being  much  annoyed  by  the  bishop's 
court,  Morton  felt  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  and  in 
1686  emigrated  to  New  England,  and  settled  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  where  he  held  a  position  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  April  11, 1698.  He  was  well  esteemed 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  acknowledged  to  be  a  man 
of  eminent  learning.  He  wrote  a  number  of  religious 
works,  among  which  is  The  Arkjits  Loss  and  Recovery, 
See  Drake,  Diet,  of  A  mer,  Bioyr,  s.  v. 

Morton,  James  Dpuglas,  Earl  of  a  Scotch  no- 
bleman, who  figures  quite  notably  in  the  secular  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  country,  was  the  second 
son  of  Sir  George  Douglas  of  Pittendriech,  and  in  1558 
succeeded,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  third  earl,  to  the  title  and  estates  of  the  earldom. 
His  father  was  a  most  ardent  adherent  to  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation,  and  very  early  he  also  favored  the 
same  cause,  and  was  a  friend  of  king  Henry  VIII  in 
the  designs  of  that  monarch  in  reference  to  Scotland. 
Hb  name,  however,  does  not  often  appear  in  the  public 
transactions  of  the  period ;  and  although  in  1557  he  was 
one  of  the  original  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  he  seems 
yet  to  have  been  afraid  of  the  consequences,  in  a  per- 
sonal point  of  view,  of  casting  off  the  queen-regent, 
from  whom  he  had  already  received  considerable  favors, 
and  therefore  held  a  rather  doubtful  and  irresolute  course. 
It  was  for  tbb  reason  that  Sadler,  the  Englbh  envoy, 
describes  Morton  as  "  a  simple  and  fearful  man."  The 
death  of  the  queen-regent,  however,  completely  changed 
the  man.  He  now  boldly  came  forward  and  avowed  him- 
self unequivocally  a  Protestant.  Sworn  a  privy  coun- 
cillor in  1561,  he  was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  Jan.  7, 1568,  in  the  place  forfeited  by  the  eari 
of  Huntly,  who  had  been  the  great  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  in  Scotland.  He  had,  however,  only 
been  in  office  a  few  years  when  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
it ;  for,  having  been  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  against 
Rizzio,  the  Italian  secretary  of  queen  Mary,  on  his  as- 
sassination, March  9, 1566,  he  fied  with  hb  associates  to 
England,  and  remained  there  until,  through  the  interest 
of  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  he  obtained  hb  pardon  from  the 
queen.  Bothwell,  unprincipled  as  he  was,  no  doubt 
helped  Morton  because  he  hoped, in  turn,  to  be  obliged; 
and  no  sooner  was  the  earl  reinstated  in  favor  with  the 
queen  than  Bothwell  opened  to  him  the  plot  which  he 
meditated  for  the  murder  of  Damley,  expecting,  of 
course,  Morton's  ready  acquiescence.  In  this,  however, 
Bothwell  was  mistaken ;  Morton  refused  to  concur.  But 
neither  did  he  inform  Damley  of  the  plot,  nor  take  any 
measures  to  prevent  its  being  executed;  and  he  was 
one  of  those  who  subscribed  the  famous  bond  to  protect 
Bothwell  against  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the 
murder,  and  to  use  every  endeavor  to  promote  his  mar- 
riage with  the  queen.  Yet  when  this  latter  event  took 
place,  and  when  Bothwell  became  odious  to  the  nation, 
Morton  was  the  great  leader  in  opposition  to  him ;  and 
it  was  to  the  castle  of  hb  relative,  the  lady  of  Loch- 
leven,  that  Mary  was*  conducted  when  she  delivered 
herself  up  at  Carbery  Hill.  When  Mary  was  securely 
lodged  in  thb  place  of  confinement,  the  earl  of  Murray 
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WAS  made  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  Morton  reinstated 
iu  the  office  of  lord  chancellor.  He  continued  in  this 
situation  during  the  regencies  of  Murray,  Lennox,  and 
Mar,  and  was  indeed  a  principal  actor  in  all  matters  of 
importance  which  took  place  in  their  time;  and  on 
Mar's  death,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1572,  Morton  was 
himself  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  While  in  the 
regency  Morton  played  an  important  part  for  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  Scotland.  The  court  and  the  Kirk 
were  at  this  time  involved  in  much  controversy,  because 
the  former  was  bent  upon  the  introduction  of  the  epis- 
copacy. The  conflict  had  begun  previous  to  the  death 
of  Knox  (November,  1572),  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  the  Church  the  revenues  of  the  episcopal  sees;  and  a 
convention  of  superintendents  and  other  ministers  fa- 
vorable to  the  design  had  been  held  in  Leith  in  August, 
1572,  and  had  declared  that  the  titles  of  bishop  and 
archbishop  should  be  restored,  provided  that  with  the 
restoration  of  titks  no  greater  authority  was  delegated 
than  was  possessed  by  the  superintendents,  and  that 
they  be  elected  by  the  ministers  of  the  respective  dio- 
ceses. The  primary  object  was  to  prevent  the  property 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles  and  courtiers.  But 
the  General  Assembly,  which  convened  shortly  after 
the  convention,  condemned  the  innovation,  and  hence 
arose  a  conflict  with  the  regent,  who  favored  the  action 
of  the  convention  which  he  bad  been  instrumental  in 
calling.  He  had  himself  an  interest  in  the  successful 
issue  of  this  movement;  he  cared  less  for  the  Church's 
interest  than  he  did  for  his  own,  his  object  being  osten- 
sibly  to  place  these  bishops  in  positions  to  draw  the  in- 
come of  the  benefice,  but  really  to  secure  for  himself 
and  other  nobles  a  larger  part  of  the  revenues  from 
those  ecclesiastics  whom  he  should  help  to  elevate  to 
such  stations;  and  hence  these  episcopal  incumbents 
were  called  tulchan  bishops — a  tulchan  being  a  calfskin 
stuffed  with  straw,  which  the  country  people  set  up  be- 
side a  cow  to  induce  her  to  give  her  milk.  The  bishop, 
it  was  said,  had  the  title,  but  my  lord  had  the  milk. 
This  conflict  between  the  tulchan  episcopacy  and  the 
C/hurch  establishment,  supported  by  legal  enactments, 
continued  until  the  close  of  the  earl's  regency,  when  it 
was  brought  to  a  successful  termination  for  the  Kirk's 
interests  by  the  efforts  of  that  worthy  follower  of  John 
Knox,  the  learned  and  resolute  and  noble-souled  An- 
drew Melville  (q.  v.).  See  Scotland,  Chdbch  of. 
In  this  struggle  with  the  Kirk,  as  well  as  in  secular  af- 
fairs, Morton  displayed  great  vigor  and  ability,  yet  at 
the  same  time  his  ambition,  his  Avarice,  and  rapaci^, 
and  his  general  want  of  principle,  became  apparent  to 
all ;  he  was  now  at  once  feared  and  hated ;  and  finding 
himself  becoming  odious  to  the  nation,  and  knowing 
that  the  young  king,  James  VI,  desired  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government,  Morton  finally  resigned  the  re- 
gency in  March,  1578.  Subsequently  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  the  castle  of  Stirling,  with  the  person  of  the 
king,  he  recovered  his  authority,  and  by  the  help  of 
queen  Elizabeth  retained  it  for  some  time ;  but  at  length 
the  king's  new  favorite,  captain  Stewart,  who,  as  Rob- 
ertson says,  shunned  no  action,  however  desperate,  if  it 
led  to  power  or  favor,  charged  him  in  the  king's  pres- 
ence with  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Damley, 
and  thus  procured  Morton's  incarceration.  Elizabeth 
used  every  endeavor  in  favor  of  Morton,  but  the  greater 
the  solicitude  which  she  showed  for  his  safety,  the  more 
eagerly  did  bis  enemies  urge  his  destruction ;  and  being 
carried  by  captain  Stewart,  then  earl  of  Arran,  into  Ed- 
inburgh, he  was,  on  June  1, 1581,  brought  to  trial,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  When  that  part  of  the 
verdict  was  read  which,  besides  finding  that  he  had  con- 
cealed, found  that  he  was  also  accessory  to  the  murder, 
he  repeated  the  words  with  vehemence,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, **  God  knows  it  is  not  so."  The  next  morning, 
speaking  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  condemned,  he 
admitted  that  on  his  return  from  England,  after  the  death 
of  Rizzio,  Bothwell  had  informed  him  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Damley,  which  the  queen,  as  he  told  him,  knew 


of  and  approved,  bat  he  had  no  hand  in  it.  And  as  to 
revealing  the  plot, "  To  whom,"  said  he.  '^oould  I  reved 
it?  To  the  queen?  She  was  aware  of  it.  To  Dam- 
ley ?  He  was  such  a  babe  that  there  was  nothing  told 
to  him  but  he  would  tell  to  her  again;  mod  the  two 
most  powerful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  Bothwell  and 
Hnntly,  were  the  perpetrators.  I  forelaiew  and  cam- 
oealed  the  plot,  but  as  to  being  art  and  part  in  its  ex- 
ecution, I  call  God  to  witness  I  am  wholly  innoceia." 
When  his  keepers  told  him  that  the  guards  were  attend- 
ing, and  all  was  in  readiness,  he  replied,  **  I  thank  my 
God,  I  am  ready  likewise."  On  the  scaffold  hb  behav- 
ior was  calm,  his  countenance  and  voice  unaltered,  and 
after  some  time  spent  in  acts  of  devotion,  be  was  be- 
headed by  the  instrument  called  the  Maiden,  Jooe  S, 
1581.  See  Froude,  ffi$L  of  Engkmd,  vii,  806  sq. ;  viii, 
250  sq. ;  x,  53  sq. ;  xi,  96,  et  aL ;  Burke,  Peerage  «/* 
Engkmd;  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland,-  Koberta(m,//M(.^ 
Scotland;  Spottiswood,  HuL(^the  Church  of  Scoda^ 
ii,  171-195;  Butler,  Manual  of  Ecdes.  Hist,  ii,  550-^563; 
Enfflish  Cydopusdia  (Biographical  Department,  voL  ir, 
S.V.).    (J.H.W.) 

Morton,  John,  an  English  cardinal  and  aidi- 
bishop,  one  of  the  most  noted  characten  of  the  histonr 
of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages,  figuring  praat- 
nently  in  the  pditical  history  of  Europe,  was  elde^  son 
of  Richard  Morton,  of  Milboume  St.  Andrews,  in  Dor- 
setshire, and  was  bom  at  Bere  in  that  county  in  1410. 
He  received  his  primary  education  at  the  Benedktaw 
abbey  of  his  native  place,  and  thence  went  to  Balial 
College,  Oxford,  to  study  canon  and  civil  law ;  and  aft- 
er having  become  master  of  arts,  went  to  London,  waA 
practiced  law  in  the  Court  of  AJrches,  retaining,  bow- 
ever,  all  the  time  his  connection  with  the  univernty. 
In  1458  he  was  made  principal  of  Peckwater  Inn,  bar- 
ing been  previously  ordained.  In  1450  be  was  appoint- 
ed subdean  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1458  he  was  collated  to 
the  prebend  of  Fordington  with  Writhlington,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Salisbury,  which  he  resigned  in  1476.  In 
^e  same  year  he  was  installed  prebendary  of  Coving- 
ham,  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.  In  1472  he  was  col- 
lated by  archbishop  Bourchier  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
Dunstan's-in-the-East,  London;  and  the  aame  3rear 
alao  to  the  prebend  of  laledon,  in  the  cathedral  of  Sl 
Paul,  which  he  exchanged  in  the  following  y^tar  for 
that  of  Chiswick.  In  1478  he  was  appointed  master  of 
the  rolls,  and  in  1474  archdeacon  of  Winchester  and 
Chester.  In  the  following  year  he  became  archdeaooa 
of  Huntington  and  prebendaiy  of  St.  Decaman,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Wells.  In  April,  1476,  he  was  inauDed 
prebendary  of  South  Newbald,  in  the  metropohtaa 
church  of  York,  and  arehdeaoon  of  Berkshire ;  and  in 
January  following  he  was  made  also  archdeacon  of 
Leicester.  Rarely  were  appointments  bestowed  so  lib- 
erally upon  any  one  as  npon  Morton.  But  the  reason  is 
easily  found.  While  yet  pracridng  as  an  advocate  in 
the  Court  of  Arches,  his  eminent  qualities  were  a  mat- 
ter of  general  comment,  and  brought  him  to  the  notaoe 
of  cardinal  Bonrehier,  who,  besides  conferring  many  of 
the  above  preferments  on  him,  had  introduced  him  to 
Henry  YI,  by  whom  he  was  made  one  of  the  privy 
council.  To  this  unfortunate  prince  Morton  adhered 
with  so  much  fidelity,  while  othen  deserted  him,  thai 
even  his  successor,  Ekiward  lY,  admired  and  reoora- 
pensed  his  attachment,  took  him  into  his  conncil,  and 
was  principally  guided  by  his  advice.  He  also  in  the 
same  year,  1478,  made  him  bishop  of  Ely  and  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England ;  and  at  his  death  he  appointed  hia 
one  of  his  executors.  On  this  account,  however,  he 
was  considered  in  no  favorable  light  by  the  piotector, 
afterwards  Richard  III,  and  he  was  marked  as  one 
whose  life  was  required  to  give  peace  to  the  aoveretgn. 
Accordingly,  when  Morton  and  others  assembled  in  the 
Tower,  June  18,  1483,  to  consult  about  the  coronatkia 
of  Edward  Y,  the  bishop,  with  archbishop  RotheiaiB 
and  lord  Stanley,  were  taken  into  custody,  as  known  en- 
emies to  the  measures  then  in  agitation.     Morton's  ex- 
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ecadon  was  expected  by  everybody.  His  nnmerous 
Friends,  however,  made  bold,  particularly  those  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  aiid  these  learned  men  addressed 
king  Richard  "in  the  most  courteous  language  of  which 
their  Latinity  was  capable  in  behalf  of  tlieir  imprisoned 
patron ;  and  praised  him  and  apologized  with  such  suc- 
cess that  the  king  relented  so  far  as  to  direct  his  being 
Dent  to  Brecknock,  in  Wales,  to  be  in  charge  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham^  (Williams).  He  was  accordingly  sent 
r4>  the  castle  of  Brecknock,  but  thence  made  his  escape 
to  the  Isle  of  £ly,  and  soon  after,  disguising  himself, 
went  to  the  Continent,  to  Henr}*,  earl  of  Kichroond.  It 
is  said  that  the  plan  of  marrying  Elizabeth,  the  eldest 
(lao^hter  of  Edward  IV,  to  Henry,  and  thus,  by  joining 
the  white  rose  with  the  red,  effecting  a  coalition  be- 
t-ween the  jarring  parties  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was 
originally  suggested  by  Morton.  In  1485  the  word 
came  to  Morton,  then  in  Flanders,  that  his  enemy  had 
been  dethroned,  and  with  it  an  invitation  for  his  attend- 
ance upon  the  coronation  of  the  new  king,  afterwards 
Henry  VII.  He  returned  forthwith,  easily  got  his  at- 
tainder reversed,  and  was  at  once  admitted  into  the 
confidence  of  his  new  royal  master,  who  was  no  sooner 
seated  on  his  throne  than  he  made  Morton  one  of  his 
privy  council ;  and  on  the  death  of  cardinal  Bourchier 
in  1486,  secured  his  election  to  the  archbbhopric  of 
Canterbur}',  a  position  which  he  honored,  and  in  which 
be  accomplished  much  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

Williams  thus  sums  up  his  official  character  and  con- 
ductX^.wes  of  the  Engluh  CanUnaU  [Lond.  1862, 2  vols. 
8ro],  ii,  167  sq.) : 


•• 


In  the  performance  of  his  ecdednstical  duties  Morton 
took  high  grouud.  To  a  considerable  extent  he  favored  the 
pretensious  of  the  papal  court,  but  while  doine  so  exer- 
cised a  vigilant  superintendence  over  the  Anglican  estab- 
litfhment,  and  maintained  a  severe  discipline.  The  objects 
with  which  the  principal  relieioos  hons>es  of  a  mixed  chari- 
table and  religious  order  had  been  founded  were  gradnallj 
1«iet  eight  of;  and  the  great  abbeys  and  priories  through- 
out the  conntry,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  had 
become  eo  notorious  for  the  luxurious  and  depraved  liv- 
iug  of  the  fhiternities,  as  to  excite  satirical  attacks  fi*onl 
both  clergy  and  laity.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
knowing  the  scandalous  practices  that  existed  In  his  own 
diocese,  as  well  as  In  others,  was  anxious  to  remedy  so 
CTave  an  evlL  He  heard  the  reports  of  various  persons 
itkely  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subiect,  and  then  sent 
to  Rome  for  instractlons.  He  was  well  aware  that  with- 
out due  support  flrom  the  highest  quarter  no  amelioration 
of  the  disease,  which  he  knew  to  he  eating  like  a  leprosy 
into  the  Church,  could  be  effected.  The  immorality  of  the 
Bn^lisb  clergT  had  become  so  flagrant  in  the  last  quarter 
of  uie  flfteenth  century  that  the  primate  readily  procured 
the  pope's  authority  for  a  visitation.  He  proceeded  from 
one  to  another  of  the  monasteries  and  abbeys,  and  laid 
the  result  before  a  provincial  synod.  His  exposure  of 
folly  and  profligacy  produced  no  great  effect  upon  the  ns- 
ftembly ;  admonitions  and  cautious  were  bestowed  upon 
the  great  offenders,  but  the  swarm  of  clerical  roynterers, 
apon«men,  and  swashbucklers  were  scarcely  at  all  inter- 
fered with  judicially.  The  severest  thine  done  was  the 
seodlng  around  to  religious  houses  a  wrHten  address  di- 
latin <;  on  the  scandalous  lives  that  many  priests  were  liv- 
iuz,  and  exhortine  them  to  reform. 

^  The  state  of  tniugs  was  atrocious  enough  apparently 
to  have  caused  the  bones  of  the  English  pope  to  stir  in 
hie  grave  with  indignation.  Ample  provocation  had  been 
given  for  the  extreme  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  by 
Uie  head  of  the  Church  thus  disgraced  and  outraged ;  but 
archbishop  Morton  presently  fbnnd  that  he  had  com- 
menced a  task  which  he  had  neither  ^he  power  nor  the 
c*>nraee  to  complete.  Probably  he  was  made  awhic  that 
the  abbot  William  had  influeutial  fHends  in  England  as 
well  as  In  Rome,  as  such  delinquents  could  always  secure, 
and  that  his  proper  punishment  was  Impossible ;  or  dis- 
c«»vered  that  St  Alban's  was  only  one  of  the  many  estab- 
lishments In  England  in  which  prodigality  and  profligacy 
flunrl»hed— In  short,  that  the  evil  was  loo  formidable  to 
be  grappled  with  successfully  by  him.  So  no  forther  step 
was  taken  in  the  reformatlim  that  even  then  had  become 
imperative  In  the  opinion  of  right-minded  Catholics.  Sev- 
eral attempts  bad  previously  been  made  to  check  clerical 
foppery,  but  with  scarcely  any  result.  The  archbish- 
op made  a  strenuous  effort  at  reform  in  this  direction, 
threatening  with  sequestration  those  who  offended  by 
ssenmlnK  the  extravagances  of  foshlon  adopted  by  the 
laity.  I'riesta  w«re  prohibited  wearing  hoods,  with  for 
or  without,  doubled  with  silk,  or  adonied  with  a  horn  or 
short  tall,  or  having  camlet  about  the  neck.  They  were 
not  to  array  themselves  with  sword  or  dagger,  or  with 


decorated  belts,  bat  were  to  walk  abroad  In  their  proper 
crowns  aud  tonsures,  showhiji:  their  ear*. 

"A  most  remarkable  document  was  the  bull  of  Pope 
Innocent  VIII,  publihhed  in  1489,  stating  that  the  English 
clergy  were  ftir  the  most  part  dissolute  and  reprobate, 
aud  giving  authority  to  the  primate  for  their  correction 
and  reformation.  The  latter  was  earuest  in  the  cause,  for 
he  got  the  pope's  bull  backed  by  an  act  of  Parliament  for 
the  sure  aud  likely  reformation  of  priests,  clerks,  and  re- 
ligions men,  culpable,  or  by  their  demerits  openly  reputed 
or  incontinent  living  in  their  bodies,  coutrarj'  to  their  or- 
der, and  directed  punishment  to  be  awarded  to  fornica- 
tion, Incest,  or  any  other  fleshly  Incontinency  {StahUen 
at  Large,  II,  «6).  The  king  took  special  interest  in  this 
praiseworthy  movement,  and  encouraged  the  primate  to 
go  through  with  his  work.  With  the  co-operation  of 
pope,  king,  and  Parliament,  he  increased  his  exertions, 
and  proceeded  with  all  the  state  he  could  assume,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  exalted  spiritual  and  temporal  ofllces, 
to  make  visitation  after  visitation— at  Rochester,  Worces- 
ter, and  Salisbury,  twice;  Llchfleld  and  Coveiitrv,  Bath 
and  Wells,  Winchester,  LlncoUi,  aud  Exeter.  While  he 
corrected  abuses,  he  collected  money,  as  he  found  the  of- 
fenders ready  to 

•*  *  Compound  for  sins  they  were  Inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they  had  no  mind  to.'** 

That  Morton  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  his  king  b  ev- 
ident, inasmuch  as  he  made  this  archbishop  also  lord 
chancellor.  In  a  council  of  his  suffragans,  which  the 
archbishop  held  in  February,  1486,  at  St.  Paul's,  in  Lon- 
don, the  corruptions  in  the  Anglican  Church  were  fur- 
ther considered,  and  measures  adopted  to  deepen  the 
religious  fervor  of  the  people.  It  was  also  provided 
that  "  every  bishop  of  the  province  shall  cause  a  ser- 
vice and  six  masses  to  be  said  for  the  soul  of  a  departed 
bishop,  within  a  month  from  the  time  of  their  hearing 
of  his  death.^  Some  measures  adopted  by  this  council 
were  made  the  subjects  of  attack.  Among  other  arrange- 
ments it  was  provided  that  ecclesiastics  should  not  preach 
against  the  papacy  or  against  any  ecclesiastical  officers 
before  the  lay  people.  Morton's  intent,  no  doubt,  was 
to  favor  and  please  the  papacy  in  so  far  as  was  at  all 
consistent  with  the  end  he  desired  to  attain.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  to  check  any  reforms.  Thus  he 
provided  that  if  any  spiritual  person  behaved  himself 
wickedly,  the  ordinary  was  to  be  informed ;  and  if  the 
ordinary  did  not  correct  such  offender,  the  archbishop 
was  to  be  appealed  to ;  and,  finally,  if  he  did  not  punish 
the  delinquent,  then  it  was  the  said  prelate's  will  that 
the  preachers  generally  should  declaim  against  him. 

In  1493  Morton,  after  repeated  and  urgent  requests  of 
the  Englbh  king,  was  created  a  cardinal  by  pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  The  fow  years  that  remained  hiih  for  activity 
he  employed  in  the  work  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his 
life.  He  instituted  and  promoted  reforms  in  the  Church 
wherever  his  keen  eye  could  detect  their  need.  He 
also  labored  assiduou^y  to  advance  the  interests  of  his 
royal  master,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  urge  upon  the 
pope  the  canonization  of  Henry  YI.  He  failed  in  this, 
but  succeeded  in  securing  the  canonization  of  Anselm, 
which  he  had  also  desired.  He  died,  according  to  the 
Canterbury  Obituary,  Tuesday,  16  kal.  Oct ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Register  of  Ely,  Sept.  15, 1500.  Leland  says 
that  cardinal  Morton  employed  the  fortune  he  possessed 
in  building  and  repairing  Church  property  at  Canter- 
bury, Lambeth,  Maidstone,  Allingtion  Park,  Charing, 
Ford,  and  Oxford ;  it  is  said  also  that  he  repaired  the 
canon-law  school,  assisted  in  the  building  of  the  divui- 
ity  school,  and  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Mary's  Church.  In 
Feb.,  1494,  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  in  which  year.  Fuller  says,  he  greatly  pro- 
moted the  rebuilding  of  Rochester  bridge.  Among 
other  publio-epirited  enterprises  which  his  liberality  con- 
duced to  execute,  was  the  famous  cut  or  drain  from 
Peterborough  to  Wisbeach,  a  tract  of  upwards  of  twelve 
miles  across  a  fenny  country,  which  proved  a  great  ben- 
efit to  his  diocese  and  to  the  public,  and  was  completed 
entirely  at  his  expense.  This  is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  Morton's  Leame.  **  Cardinal  Morton,"  says 
Williams,  "  has  left  solid  claims  on  the  respect  of  pos- 
terity ;  but  more  enduring  than  his  benevolent  bequests, 
and  his  useful  buildings  and  improvements,  have  been 
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hb  labors  to  effect  a  reformation  in  the  Charcb.  They 
were  not  productive  of  much  immediate  result,  but  help- 
ed materially  to  bring  about  the  vigorous  movement 
which  was  successful  in  the  following  reign.  His  in- 
vestigations proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that 
the  evils  of  the  papal  system  had  nearly  reached  their 


London  in  1660,  under  the  title  IBPONIKHS,  or  tke 
Fiffhtf  Victory f  and  Triumph  of  8L  Paul,  acemmmedatei 
to  the  Right  Rev,  Father  m  God,  Thomas,  kOe  Lord 
Bishop  o/Dttresme,  Morton  was  a  man  of  Toy  great 
learning,  piety,  hospitality,  charity,  liberality,  temper^ 
ance  and  moderatiofu     He  converted  serefal 


limit  **  (p.  190).     Cardinal  Morton  was  the  patron  of  [  of  learning  and  distinction  from  the  Romish 


Sir  Thomas  More,  who  eulogized  him  in  his  Utopia, 
The  Life  of  King  Richard  III,  sometimes  attributed 
to  More,  is  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Morton ; 
and  if  Morton  did  not  himself  write  the  Life,  it  seems 
to  be  quite  clear  that  More  (who  was  in  early  life  a 
page  in  Morton^s  house)  must  have  derived  part  of  his 
information  directly  from  the  archbishop.  See'  Tan- 
ner, BiU.  Brit.  /lib,  p.  632,  533 ;  Bentham,  Hist,  of 
Ely  (Cambr.  1771),  p.  179-181 ;  Budden,  Life  qf  John 
Morton  (1607) ;  Hook,  lAves  of  the  A  rcMfishops  of  Can- 
terbury, voL  v;  Williams,  Lives  of  the  English  Cardi- 
nals, voL  ii,  chap,  vii ;  Collier,  Eocles,  Hist,  (see  Index 
in  voL  viii).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Morton,  Nathaniel,  an  American  writer  on  ec- 
clesiastical history,  and  one  of  the  Plymouth  colonists, 
was  bom  in  England  in  1612,  and  came  to  this  country 
with  his  father  in  1623.  In  1645  he  was  made  secre- 
tary of  the  colony,  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  un- 
til his  death,  June  28, 1685.  He  is  noted  as  the  author 
of  Xew  EnglcauTs  Memorial,  or  a  brief  Relation  of  the 
most  memorable  and  remarluible  Passages  of  the  Provi- 
dence  of  God  manifested  to  the  Planters  of  New  England, 
etc,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  MSS.  of  his  unde,  Will- 
iam Bradford,  and  the  journals  of  Edward  Winslow, 
and  including  the  period  from  1620-1646  (Cambridge, 
1669,  4to;  2d  ed.  Boston,  1721, 12mo;  3d  ed.  Newport, 
1772 ;  5th  ed.,  with  notes  by  Judge  Davis,  1826 ;  6th 
ed.,  with  notes  by  the  Congregational  Board,  1855, 8vo). 
He  also  wrote  in  1680  a  brief  £ccA».  Hist,  of  the  Plym- 
outh Church,  in  its  records,  preserved  in  Ebenezer  Haz- 
ard's Historical  Collections,  See  Chancellor  Kent,  Course 
of  English  Reading  (1853),  p.  15 ;  North  A  mer.  Rev,  xlvi, 
481  sq.;  Winthrop,  New  England  (1853),  i,  94:  Bacon, 
Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches  (1875),  p.  199, 475. 

Morton,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate  noted  for 
his  learning  and  prudence,  was  bom  at  York  in  1564. 
He  was  a  relative  of  cardinal  Morton,  but  a  Protestant. 
In  1582  he  was  sent  to  SL  John^s  College,  Cambridge 
University,  and  after  graduation  was  chosen  a  fellow  (in 
1592).  He  lectured  for  a  while  at  his  alma  mater  on 
logic,  and  about  1599  became  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  in  attempts 
for  the  recalling  of  such  of  the  Protestants  as  had  be- 
come recusants  during  the  reign  of  bloody  Mary.  Dur- 
ing the  plague  of  1602  also  Morton  distinguished  him- 
self by  great  charity  and  resolution.  In  1603  be  went 
abroad  as  chaplain  to  lord  Eure,  ambassador  to  Crerma- 
ny  and  Denmark,  and  while  in  those  countries  availed 
himself  of  the  valuable  literary  advantages  brought 
within  his  reach.  In  1606  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
king  James  I,  and  given  the  preferment  of  the  deanery 
of  Winchester.  He  was  also  at  this  time  made  a  fellow 
of  the  newly-established  coUege  at  (Chelsea,  whose  aim 
was  to  defend  Protestantism  from  the  assaults  of  the 
Romanists.  In  1615  Morton  was  elevated  to  the  epis- 
copate, and  given  the  see  of  Chester;  was  transferred  to 
that  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1618,  and  in  1632  to 
that  of  Durham,  which  he  held  with  great  reputation 
until  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  when  the 
strong  prejudices  against  the  episcopate  vented  them- 
selves also  against  Morton,  and  he  had  to  endure  many 
annoyances  and  trials.  He  was  finally  deposed  from 
his  office  when  the  bishoprics  were  dissolved,  but  was 
granted  a  pension  of  £800,  which  he  never  enjoyed. 
He  removed  to  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Rutland,  and 
later  to  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Telverton,  at  Easton 
Mauduit,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  there  he  died,  Sept. 
22, 1659.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  John 
Banvick,  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  printed  at 


He  published  several  works,  chiefly  oontiovcrBal.  wad 
written  against  the  papists,  from  1608  to  165ft.  Amoii* 
these,  the  best  are  Apologia  CaihoUea  (Lood.  160&-C, 
2  pta.  4to) : — An  exact  Discovery  of  Rowtisk  Doetrint  is 
the  Case  of  Conspiracy  and  Rebellion  (ibid.  1605, 4lo); 
deals  with  the  Powder  Plot  conspiracy : — A  CatkoHdk 
Appeale  for  Protestants  out  of  the  Comfesaitrnm  of  tike 
Rcmane  Doctrines  (ibid.  1610,  foL) : — Cansa  regia  (1620, 
4to) ;  this  is  a  refutation  of  Bellarmine's  treatise,  De 
officio  principis  Christiani: — Of  the  InsHtrntum  of  tke 
Sacrament  by  some  called  the  Mass  (1631  and  1635,  foL): 
— Confessions  and  Proofs  qf  Protestant  Divines  (OxH 
1644,  4to)  -.—EzekieCs  WheeU  (1653,  8vo).  He  had  aa 
intimate  acquaintance  and  oorrespondence  with  most 
of  the  learned  men  of  bis  time,  and  was  a  great  frieod 
and  patron  of  the  noted  Swiss  savant  Caaaoban,  wbo 
spent  some  time  in  England  under  king  James.  Short- 
ly before  his  death,  the  bishop  was  engaged  in  a  livdr 
controversy  on  his  position  r^^rdiug  the  episcopal  sac* 
cession.  In  1657  there  had  been  published  a  book  at 
Rome,  entitled  A  Treatise  of  the  Nature  of  ddkeUe 
Faith  and  Heresy,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  '^  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament,  when  some  Presbv- 
terian  lords  presented  to  the  upper  house  a  certain  bock 
to  prove  that  the  Protestant  bbhops  had  no  soccesskn 
nor  consecration,  therefore  were  no  bbhops,  and  had 
no  right  to  sit  in  Parliament;  bishop  Morton  rallied 
against  the  book  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  brethren, 
and  endeavored  to  prove  succession  from  the  last  Roaiac 
Catholic  bishops,  who  ordained  the  first  Protestant  iHsb- 
ops  at  the  Nag's  Head,  in  Cheapside."  The  bishop  took 
decided  exception  to  such  a  version,  and  insisted  that 
he  had  no  faith  in  the  verity  of  the  Nag's  Head  coue- 
cration,  and  preferred  not  to  endorse  it.  See  Life  of 
Thomas,  bishop  of  Durham,  by  Dr.  John  Barwick  (16601 
4to) ;  also  Richard  Baddily  and  John  Naylor,  life  of 
Thomas  MortoH  (1669,  8vo);  Biogr,  Brit.  a.  v.;  Get, 
Biogr,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Soames,  Ch,  Hist,  Elizabethan  Period; 
Perry,  Ch,  Hist,  (see  Index  in  vol.  iii).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mortuarlan.    See  Mortuabt. 

Mortuary  (derived  from  mors,  death)  ia,  in  Brit- 
ish ecclesiastical  law  and  usage,  a  gift  whkh  is  o5ercd 
to  the  minister  npon  the  death  of  one  of  the  parishioQ- 
ers.  It  was  ancien  tly  the  nsage,  Selden  tells  us,  to  briag 
the  mortuary  to  the  church  with  the  corpse;  wheoet 
it  took  the  name  of  corse-present,  a  name  which  showt 
that  the  payment  of  the  mortuary  was  once  volontarr, 
though  so  early  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III  we  find 
that  the  custom  was  established.  The  mortuaxy  was 
given  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  tithes  and  ofe* 
ings  which  the  deceased  had  failed  to  pay  in  his  hk- 
time,  and  for  the  salvation  of  his  souL  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  the  custom  was  found  to  be  the  caoae  of 
great  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  of  expea- 
sive  litigation.  Accordingly  the  statute  21  Henry  VIIL 
c  6,  was  passed,  by  which  it  is  enacted  that  moftuarici 
shall  be  taken  in  the  following  manner,  unleas  when 
less  or  none  is  due  by  the  custom,  via. :  for  every  pefwo 
who  does  not  leave  goods  to  the  value  of  ten  ouuka. 
nothing ;  for  every  person  who  leaves  goods  to  the  vatar 
of  ten  marks  and  under  thirty  pounds,  Ss.  4dL;  if  above 
thirty  and  under  forty  pounds,  6s,  8d,;  if  above  forty 
pounds,  of  what  value  soever  the  goods  may  be,  IC^ 
and  no  more.  It  is  enacted  further  that  no  uM^rtsanr 
shall  be  paid  on  the  death  of  a  married  woman,  nor  fat 
any  child,  nor  for  any  one  that  is  not  a  housekeeper, 
nor  for  any  wayfaring  man ;  but  such  wayfaring  nan's 
mortuary  shall  be  paid  in  the  parish  to  which  he  be- 
longed.   This  is  the  statute  which  regulates  mortuaries 
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at  the  present  day  (see  HIackstone,  CommeiUarietf  ii, 
424;  Bumay  Ecclesiastical  LaWf  title  *'UarUiary''),  The 
purpose  and  mode  of  paying  mortuaries  anciently  are 
given  by  Spelman.  He  says,  "A  mortuary  was  thus 
paid :  the  lord  of  the  fee  had  the  best  beast  of  the  de- 
lianct,  by  way  of  a  heriot,  for  the  support  of  his  body 
against  secular  enemies;  and  the  parson  of  the  parish 
had  the  second,  as  a  mortuary  for  defending  his  soul 
mgainat  his  spiritual  adversaries. 

Prior  to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  the  popish 
priest,  alter  a  parishioner's  death,  claimed  a  cow  and 
the  corpse-cloth,  or  uppermost  cloth — apparently  the 
coverlet  of  the  bed  of  the  deceased.  Forret,  vicar  of 
Dollar,  had  gained  some  new  light,  and  began  to  preach 
to  the  people,  and  refuse  also  this  customary  present. 
Being  summoned  on  suspicion  of  Lutheranism  before 
the  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  the  following  colloquy  took 
place: 

•*  Bishop.  *My  Joy  dean  Thomas  1  I  am  Informed  that 
joa  preach  the  epistle  or  gospel  every  Sauday  to  your 
parienloners.  and  that  you  uke  not  the  cow  nor  the  up- 
]»enno»t  cloth  from  yonr  parishioners,  which  thing  is  very 
prejudicial  to  the  churchmen ;  and  therefore,  my  Joy  dean 
Thomas,  I  would  yon  took  yonr  cow  and  your  uppermost 
cloth,  aa  other  charchmen  do,  or  else  it  is  too  mach  to 
preach  every  Sunday,  for  in  so  doing  you  may  make  the 
people  think  that  we  should  preach  likewise.  Bat  it  Is 
enongh  for  yon,  when  yon  find  any  eood  epistle  or  any 
good  gospel  that  settetb  forth  the  liberty  of  the  Holy 
Cbarch,  to  preach  that  and  let  the  rest  be.^ 

••  The  Martyr,  Thomas  answered,  *My  lord,  I  think 
that  none  of  my  parishioners  will  complain  that  I  take 
not  the  cow  nor  the  uppermost  cloth,  bnt  will  gladly  give 
me  the  same,  together  with  any  other  thing  that  uiey 
have ;  and  I  wiligive  and  communicate  with  them  any- 
thing that  I  have:  and  so,  my  lord,  we  agree  right  well, 
and  there  is  no  discord  among  us.  And  whereas  your 
lordehip  saith  it  Is  too  much  to  preach  every  Sunday,  in- 
deed I  tnink  it  is  too  little,  and  also  would  wish  thai  your 
lordship  did  the  like.* 

**  Bishop,  *Nay,  nay,  dean  Thomas,*  saith  my  lord,  *]et 
that  be,  for  we  are  not  ordained  topreach.' 

**Martipr.  Then  said  Thomas,  'Whereas  your  lordship 
biddeth  me  to  preach  when  I  find  any  good  epistle  or  a 
good  gospel,  trnly,  my  lord,  I  have  read  the  Wew  Testa- 
ment ana  the  Ola,  and  all  the  epistles  and  the  gospels, 
and  among  them  all  I  could  never  find  an  evil  epistle  or 
an  evil  gospel ;  but  if  your  lordship  will  show  me  the 
good  epistle  and  the  good  gospel,  and  the  evil  epietle  and 
tne  evil  gospel,  then  I  sbalfpreach  the  good  and  omit  the 
evlL* 

**  Bishop.  Then  spake  my  lord  stontly,  and  said,  *  I 
thank  God  that  I  never  knew  what  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament was  [and  of  these  words  rose  a  proverb  which  is 
common  in  Scotland,  Te  are  like  the  bishop  of  Dnnkel- 
dene,  that  knew  neither  new  nor  old  law];  therefore. 
dean  Thomas,!  will  know  nothing  bnt  my  portnese  and 
my  pontifical.  Go  yonr  way,  and  let  be  all  these  fanta- 
sies ;  for  if  you  persevere  in  these  erroneous  opinions,  ye 
will  repent  it  when  you  may  not  mend  it.* 

*'  Mturtyr.  *I  tmi>t  my  cause  to  be  Jnst  in  the  presence 
of  Gk>d,  and  therefore  I  pass  not  much  what  do  follow 
thereupon.'  ** 

Forret  was  burned  at  Edinburgh  in  1539.  See  Fox, 
Book  of  Martyrs ;  Eadie,  EccUs.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Hook, 
JuccUs, Dict,s,v,;  Walcott, Sacred Archceology fB,y,  See 
Taxks. 

Sif  oma,  Samuel  Frederic  Nathajiiel,  a  dis- 
tinguished German  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom  at  Lau- 
ban,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  Nov.  30, 1736.  He  received  hb 
tirst  education  from  his  father,  who  was  professor  in  the 
grammar-school  at  Lauban,  and  in  1754  Samuel  went 
to  study  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  University  of 
Leipeic,  where  he  was  a  devoted  pupil  of  Emesti,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  this  celebrated  master  of  exeget- 
ical  theology  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  useful- 
neaa  and  renown.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
his  learning  and  his  sound  judgment,  and  became  suc- 
ceaeively  at  his  alma  mater  professor  of  philosophy  in 
1768,  and  of  the  (rreek  and  Latin  languages  in  1771. 
After  the  death  of  his  beloved  teacher,  Emesti,  in  1782, 
Mortas  was  appointed  to' fill  his  place  as  professor  of  the- 
ology. His  learning,  activity,  and  sound  j  udgment  ren- 
dered him  eminently  fitted  for  that  posidon,  which  he 
retained  until  his  death,  Nov.  11,  1792.  It  was  as  a 
teacher  rather  than  as  a  writer  that  ttie  influence  of 


Moms  was  chiefly  felt.  His  works  are  mostly  posthu- 
mous publications,  issued  under  the  editorship  of  men 
who  had  been  his  pupils,  one  of  whom  fairiy  estimates 
the  position  of  Morus  when  he  says  that  the  science  of 
hermeneutics  "ab  Emestio  reformata,"  was  "a  Moro 
exculta  et  dilucidius  explicata."  He  left  valuable  edi- 
tions of  various  classical  authors,  commentaries  on  most 
of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.,  and  other  books  of  value. 
Among  these,  the  most  important  are  Vita  J,  J,  HeiskU 
(Leips.  1776,  Svo):— Epitome  Theologia  Christiana 
(Leips.  1789,  8vo;  transL  into  German  by  Schneider, 
1795).  This  numual  of  theology  went  through  several 
editions,  and  was  long  used  as  a  text-book  of  dogmatics 
in  several  universities.  It  is  a  work  highly  commended 
by  Hagenbach  in  his  HisU  ofDoctrvnes^  ii,  383 ;  and  by 
J.  Pye  Smith,  First  Lines  qf  Christian  Theology y  p.  39 
sq. : — Commentarius  exeg^sco-hi^oricus  in  Mori  Epito^ 
men  (HaUe,  1797>98,  2  vols.  8vo),  published  after  his 
death  by  C.  A  Hempel : — Prcelectumes  in  Ltuxe  Evan- 
geUum,  ed.  C.  A  Donat  -(Leips.  1795, 8vo)  i—ReciiaHones 
in  Evangelium  Joannisj  ed.  Th.  J.  Dindorf  (Leips.  1808, 
8vo): — Versio  et  expUoatio  Actorum  ApostoloruMj  ed. 
G.  J.  Dindorf  (Leips.  1794) : — Pralectiones  in  Epistolam 
Pauli  ad  Romanos;  cum  g'usdem  versions  Laiina,  loco- 
rumque  quorundam  N,  T,  difficiliortun  interpretatione, 
ed.  L  T.  T.  Holzapfel  (Leips.  1794,  8vo):— i4croa«c« 
in  Epistolas  Paulinas  ad  Galatas  et  Ephesws  (Leips. 
1795) : — Pralectiones  in  Jacobi  et  Petri  epistolas,  ed.  C. 
A  Donat  (Leips.  1794) : — Pralectiones  exegetica  in  ires 
Jocmnis  epistolas  cum  nova  earundemparaphrasiLatinuy 
cura  C.  A  Hempel  (Leips.  1797,  8vo) : — Akademische 
Vorlesungen  iiber  die  theologische  Moral  (Leips.  1794-95, 
3  vols.  8vo),  published  by  F.  T.  Voigt: — Dissert,  tkeo- 
logica  et  phUologicas  (Leips.  1787-94, 2  vols.  8vo;  transL 
into  German  by  RUchel,  Leips.  1793-94) : — Super  her- 
meneutica  Novi  Testamenti  A  croases  academica  (Leips. 
1797-1802,  2  vols.  8vo),  published  by  H.  K.  A  Eich- 
staedt.  This  work  may  be  best  described  as  lectures 
upon  the  Institutes  of  Emesti.  A  collection  of  his  ser- 
mons was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1786.  See  Autobio- 
graphic  von  Morus,  in  Beyer,  Magazinjur  Prediget\ 
voL  V,  art.  ii ;  Reciiaiio  de  Moro,  hahita  a  Christiano 
Dan,  Beckio  (Leips.  1792) ;  Hopfner,  Ueber  d,  Leben  u.  d, 
Verdienste  d,  veretoigten  Morus  (1793) ;  Weisse,  Museum 
Jiir  sdchsische  Gesch,  i,  26  sq.;  Kahnis,  Hist,  German 
Protestantism;  Schlichtegroll,  Nekrolog,  d,  Deutschen, 
1792,  i,  304  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrale,  xxxvi, 
697 ;  Hcrzog,  Real-Encyklopadiej  x,  19 ;  Meusel,  Gekhr- 
ten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Moms,  Thomas.     See  More,  Sir  Thomas. 

MorvilUer,  Jean  db,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom 
of  noble  and  distinguished  parentage  at  Blois  Dec.  1, 
1506.  He  early  decided  to  enter  holy  orders,  and  there- 
fore received  careful  training,  and  after  filling  various 
minor  positions,  was  made  successively  dean  of  Bourges 
and  Evreux,  abbot  of  St.  Pierre  de  Melun  and  Bourge- 
Moyen,  and  was  finally  designated  by  king  Henry  II 
for  the  bishopric  of  Orleans,  and  confirmed  in  this  see 
by  the  pope,  April  21, 1552.  This  is,  however,  not  the 
complete  list  of  his  benefices ;  he  possessed  many  others, 
the  functions  of  these  being  performed  by  vicars  or  prox- 
ies. Entirely  taken  up  with  service  to  the  king,  he  ap- 
peared rarely  even  in  his  bishopric  One  of  his  few  visits 
to  Orleans  gave  occasion  to  a  strange  controversy;  it  was 
in  November,  1552.  He  was  more  of  a  gentleman  than 
of  an  ecclesiastic,  and,  according  to  court  fashion,  wore 
a  long  beard.  This  exercised  the  canons  of  Orleans  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  a  chapter  they  resolved  unan- 
imously that  the  lord  bishop  must  divest  himself  of  thiR 
uncanonical  ornament  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 
He  received  the  summons,  but  did  not  comply.  Hence 
new  complaints,  another  refusal  of  obedience,  Judicial 
pleadings,  quotations  from  the  common  law,  and  great 
tumult  in  Orleans.  This  grave  and  stormy  dispute 
lasted  nearly  four  years.  Finally,  thinking  that  the 
cause  of  his  beard  was  lost,  he  appealed  to  the  king  for 
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intervention.  In  1656  the  king  notified  the  canons  of 
OrleanB  in  writing  that  be  had  the  intention  of  sending 
J.  Morvillier  to  foreign  countries,  **  in  quibus  necessaria 
crat  barba,**  and  thus  the  contest  terminated.  It  was  J. 
Morvillier  who  in  1560  received  Francis  II  and  his  con- 
sort, Mary  Stuart,  in  Orleans.  In  1561  be  attended  the 
colloquy  at  Poissy,  and  in  1562  the  council  at  Trent. 
In  1564  be  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Orleans  in  favor  of 
his  nephew,  Mathurin  de  la  Saussaye.  ^rom  1568  to 
1570  we  find  him  keeper  of  the  seals  of  France,  succeed- 
ing the  celebrated  L*HopitaL  On  bis  return  from  a 
journey  to  Poitiers  be  was  at  Tours  attacked  by  a  sick- 
ness, which  cut  short  his  life,  Oct.  28,  1577.  During 
thirty-five  most  turbulent  years  Morvillier  stood  in  high 
esteem  and  favor  at  the  French  court,  where  his  moder- 
ation and  suavity,  no  less  than  his  skill  in  transacting 
diplomatic  afTairs,  won  and  retained  him  friends  and  ad- 
herents. See  GaiUa  ChrittiaiM,  viii,  coL  1485;  Martin, 
Hist,  of  France;  Jager,  Hist,  de  VJ^gUse  Catholique  en 
France  depuis  son  origine  jus^au  Concordat  de  Pie  VII 
(Paris,  1868-66, 13  vols.),  vol  xi;  Wessenberg,  Gesch,  d, 
KirchL  Co^ferenzen,  iii,  488 ;  North  BriL  Rev,  Jan.  1870, 
p.  266.     (a  R) 

Morsillo,  Srbastiax  Fox,  a  Spanish  philosopher, 
was  bom  about  1523  at  Seville ;  and,  after  studying  at 
the  high  schools  of  his  own  country,  went  to  France, 
and  finally  finished  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Louvain  (Belgium),  and  applied  himself  with  particular 
care  to  the  history  of  the  quarrels  of  the  Platonicans 
and  Peripatetics.  At  the  early  age  of  nineteen  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  philosophy.  Philip  II  called  him 
home  as  preceptor  for  his  son  Don  Carlos,  but  on  his 
voyage  to  enter  on  his  charge  of  the  infante  the  vessel 
was  wrecked  and  he  perished  (1560).  Contemporary 
authors  have  bestowed  on  him  great  praise.  Yossius 
calls  him  "pbilosophum  pnestantissimum  et  doctissi- 
mum."  Notwithstanding  bis  untimely  death,  we  have 
several  valuable  works  from  him:  In  topica  Ciceroms 
Paraphrasis  et  scholia  (Anvers,  1560,  8vo) : — De  Imi- 
tatione,sive  de  informandi  styli  ratione  (ibid.  1554, 8vo) : 
— In  Platonis  Timceum  commentarius  (Basle,  1554,  foL) : 
— Compendium  ethices  phUotophia  ex  Platone,  A  ristotele 
(iHisque  auioribus  coilectvm  (ibid.  1554,  8vo) :  —  De 
natura  PhilosophieBf  seu  de  Platonis  et  Aristotelis  con- 
sensione  lib,  v,  (Louvain,  1554,  8vo;  Paris,  1660,  1589, 
8vo;  Lyons,  1622,  8vo),  which  latter  work,  according 
to  Boivin,  "is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  solid  that 
has  been  written  on  this  subject,"  though  he  adds  that 
the  subject  has  not  been  treated  exhaustively: — De 
Usu  et  Exercitatione  Dudecticm;  De  Demonstratione ; 
De  Juoentutej  De  Honore  (Basle,  1656, 8vo) : — De  Regno 
et  regis  Institutione  lib.  Hi  (Antwerp,  1566,  8vo) : — In 
Pheedonem  (Basle,  1556,  foL)  -.—De  Histories  Institutione 
(Antwerp,  1557, 1564,  8vo). — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gini- 
rale,  xxxvi,  703.     (C.  R) 

Mosaic  (Lat.  Musicuni)^  ornamental  work  formed 
by  inlaying  small  pieces,  usually  cubes,  of  glass,  stone, 
etc  It  was  much  used  by  the  Romans  in  floors  and 
on  the  walls  of  houses,  and  many  specimens  which  have 
been  discovered  are  rendered  exceedingly  beautiful  by 
the  introduction  of  different-colored  materials,  and  are 
made  to  represent  a  variety  of  subjects  with  figures  and 
animals;  others  are  of  coarser  execution,  and  exhibit 
only  such  patterns  as  frets,  guiUoches,  foliage,  etc. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  thb  kind  of  work  continued  to 
lie  used  in  Italy  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  was  applied  to  walls  and  vaults  of  churches;  in 
England  it  was  never  extensively  employed,  though 
used  in  some  parts  of  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Con- 
lessor,  on  the  tomb  of  Henry  III,  and  in  the  paving  of 
the  choir  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Becket's  crown 
at  Canterbury,  where  curious  patterns  may  be  seen. 
Mosaic-work  is  still  executed  with  great  skill  by  the 
Italians. 

Mosaism,  a  term  of  late  useil  to  designate  the 
system  of  religion  instituted  by  Jehovah  through  the 


agency  of  Moses,  and  maintained  by  the 
theocracy  of  the  Old  Testament  This,  so  far  as  ili 
history  is  concerned,  has  been  treated  under  the  hesdi 
Judaism  and  Mosbs,  and  as  fonnulated  in  the  sacnd 
code^  it  has  been  analysed  and  summed  up  under  Law 
OF  MosBS.  It  remains  to  consider  it  as  regards  m 
essential  purpose^  its  interior  spirit^  and  its  practical 
operation.  With  this  view  we  shall  here  briefiy  4ii> 
cuss  it. 

h  As  a  Sequel  to  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation.— ^t 
pass  over  the  divine  economy  cyf  Eden  as  a  brirf  sN 
ideal  scheme,  adapted  only  to  a  state  of  moral  petfectaoa 
no  longer  existing,  and  proved  to  be  inadequate  to  n^ 
sist  even  outward  temptation  to  wrong.  We  likewise 
dismiss  the  antediluvian  probation  as  having  equA- 
ly  demonstrated  the  incompetency  of  human  nature  t« 
retain  traditional  piety,  or  even  to  preserve  a  tolerable 
d^ree  of  virtue.  The  race  bom  of  the  germ  resewd 
from  the  deluge  must  be  trained  under  cloaer  restric- 
tions and  by  a  more  palpable  embodiment  of  diviae 
authority.  This  was  measurably  secured  by  the  sac- 
cessive  heads  of  the  Shemitic  family,  each  in  his  um 
acting  as  a  representative  of  heaven  in  his  twoMd 
function  of  priest  and  medium  of  revelation.  In  the 
Abrahamic  Church  it  was  more  fully  realized  by  a  for- 
mal recognition  of  the  several  patriarchs  as  special 
plenipotentiaries  of  God  to  bis  chosen  people.  Maaj 
important  defects,  however,  still  existed  under  that  ar- 
rangement for  religious  discipline,  which  Moausm  was 
intended  to  supply. 

1.  A  written  constitution  was  required  to  prevent  an- 
certainty,  discrepancy,  and  oblivion  of  the  {ninciplfes  of 
moral  truth  and  practice.  This  was  furnished  bv  the 
Pentateuch,  with  its  historical  introduction  and  statu- 
tory detaiL 

2.  A  prescribed  form  of  worship  was  needed  to  ob- 
viate the  casual  and  irregular  methods  hitherto  prer- 
alent,  and  ever  prone  to  recur,  and  especially  in  oider 
to  preclude  all  human  contrivances  and  corrupt  obeerr- 
ances.  This  was  eff^ited  by  the  Levitical  cultos,  vitk 
its  hereditary  caste,  imposing  apparatus,  and  aoleain  fes- 
tivals. 

3.  A  territorial  patrimomf  was  essential  to  give  ""a 
local  habitation  and  a  name**  to  the  favorites  of  besv- 
en,  and  to  preserve  their  lineage  from  contamination 
and  disintegration,  as  well  as  from  the  disHpatioo  of 
migratory  habits.  This  was  attained  by  the  penna- 
nent  title  in  the  Promised  Land,  where  their  Hebrer 
forefathers  had  been  merely  nomadic  tenants.  T\a^ 
too,  was  calculated  to  develop  the  refining  influences  of 
home,  neighborhood,  and  clan,  with  all  their  literan*, 
social,  and  domestic  amenitiefti 

4.  A  living  ministry  was  continuously  provided  in  the 
person  of  the  prophet s^  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  theo- 
cratic sovereignty,  to  fan  the  flame  of  national  devo- 
tion, and  to  guard  against  the  varying  dangers  and 
degeneracies  to  which  any  polity,  however  well  deviaed 
and  balanced,  must  be  exposed  in  the  lapse  of  centmifs. 

These  are  the  main  provisions  of  Moaaism  as  dis- 
tinguished from  t^e  dispensation  that  immediateh- 
preoeded  it,  and  to  these  all  the  particolais  of  mirade 
and  vision,  and  angelic  and  political  machinery,  werr 
subordinate.  While  it  possessed  these  advantages,  it 
yet  exhibited  the  following  marked  deficiencies  as  omi- 
pared  with  the  more  perfect  sera  that  was  to  foUow. 

II.  Afosttism  an  Introduction  to  ChristianHy^—The 
apostle  Paul,  who  was  pre-eminently  qualified  to  jodge 
of  this  relation,  in  a  single  term  emphatically  charac- 
terizes it  as  that  of  a  padagogue  (watiayttyoc^  aot 
**  schoolmaster"  or  tutor,  but  the  servant  who  took  tke 
children  to  school),  to  lead  ns  to  Christ  (GaL  iii  94> 
This  was,  indeed,  the  legitimate  function  of  Mosaiam^as 
the  same  apostle  makes  dear  in  numerous  other  pas- 
sages (see  especially  Rom.  x, 4;  Heb. x,  9).  The  Hat 
and  most  necessary  inference  from  this  fact,  of  ooone. 
is  the  comparative  imperfection  of  the  eariier  as  oooi- 
pared  with  the  later  dispensation.     But  before  we  jao- 
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oeed  to  detail  the  defects  which  called  for  this  saper- 
•edure,  we  invite  attention  to  another  inference  nor.  so 
frequently  noted,  but  equally  significant.  It  is  this, 
that  as  Judaism  contained  the  germ  of  Christianity,  it 
was  essentiallv  identical  with  it  in  at  least  the  rudi- 
mentary  principles.  Indeed,  true  religion  everywhere 
and  in  aU  ages  is  substantially  the  same,  however  it 
may  differ  in  its  manifestation  and  development  It 
consists  in  earnest  devotion  to  God,  and  is  more  or  less 
pure  according  to  the  direction  and  intensity  which 
circamstances  give  to  the  suicere  worshipper.  All  else 
is  accessory  or  subordinate.  Hence  the  Psalms  have 
retained  under  Christianity  their  place  as  a  manual  of 
religious  experience  which  they  held  under  Judaism ; 
and  the  Christian  Church  has  adopted  all  the  deeper 
and  more  central  elements  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
The  Lord*8  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an  admirable  com- 
mentary on  this  point,  showing  how  the  Gospel  is  but 
an  extension  and  refinement  of  the  Law ;  and  on  more 
than  one  other  occasion  he  summarized  the  latter  as 
but  a  crystallization  around  the  core  of  low  (Matt,  xix, 
19 ;  xxii,  87),  an  exposition  which  his  apostles  univer- 
sally followed  (Rom.  xiii,  9 ;  GaL  v,  14 ;  James  ii,  8 ;  1 
John  iv,  21). 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Review  for  January,  1874, 
in  noticing  Paul's  view  of  Mosaism  as  compared  with 
Christianity,  reduces  the  characteristics  of  the  former 
to  the  following  points: 

'*!.  Oovernmental  anthority  expressed  lu  statute. 

8.  The  authority  so  expressed  a  rule  of  life. 

8.  Peualtv  following  iufractiun. 

4.  Ita  entire  force  is  from  without  It  seeks  to  accom- 
plish nothing  by  establishing  a  principle  within. 

6.  It  is  ntterly  inflexible,  ana  knows  no  mercy. 

6.  Its  righteousness  is  perfect  obedience  to  the  things 
which  are  written." 

The  writer  '^  does  not  chum  for  this  analysis  that  it 
is  exhaustive,  or  that  the  points  are  so  well  put  as  they 
roi^ht  have  been."  It  would  be  easy,  we  think,  to 
criticise  them.  But  we  give  them  with  the  general 
remark,  that  while  they  are  in  the  main  correct,  they 
relate  to  Mcsaism  simply  as  a  scheme  of  law.  This  is 
doubtless  the  most  important  aspect  of  that  dispensa- 
tion ;  but  it  has  other  traits,  especially  in  its  practical 
workings,  and  as  modified  or  supplemented  by  the  pro- 
phetical teachings  (comp.  1  Sam.  xv,  22 ;  Prov.  xxi,  8 ; 
laa.  Iviii,  3-6;  Hos.  vi,  6,  etc).  To  some  of  these  we 
may  recur;  but  under  this  head  we  propose  to  take  a 
view  of  certain  marked  features  in  which  it  resembled 
while  yet  it  differed  from  Christianity.  This  will  par- 
ticularly illustrate  the  mission  of  Jesus  as  a  prophet 
like  Moses  (Deut.  xviii,  18). 

1.  Doctrinatty, — ^We  need  not  here  recapitulate  the 
tenets  of  Mosaism  in  detail ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note 
the  salient  points  of  its  belief,  especially  those  in  which 
Christianity  is  roost  conspicuously  an  advance  upon  it. 

(1.)  The  Triftity, — ^This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  doc- 
trinal stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  Jews  from  the  earliest  times  (John 
viti,  58, 59 ;  x,  33 ;  Matt,  xxvi,  65)  to  the  present  day. 
Yet  not  a  few  hints,  at  least,  of  the  plurality  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead  are  afforded  in  the  Old  Testament.  Not 
to  dwell  upon  the  doubtful  sense  of  the  plural  form  of 
El»him  [see  Goi>],  or  the  conferences  in  the  divine  con- 
sessHt  implied  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  plural  we  by 
the  Deity  (Gen.  i,  26;  iii,  22;  xi,  7,  etc),  we  may  fairly 
cite  in  evidence  of  our  position  the  plain  allusions  not 
wldom  made  to  the  divinely  eternal  an<l  omnific  Spirit 
(Gen.  i,  2;  vi,  8,  etc),  and  to  the  still  more  palpable 
tbeophanief  of  the  Logos,  common  under  the  older  dis- 
pensation, as  the  angel  Jehovah  (Gen.  xviii,  17  sq.; 
xix,  16;  xxii,  15, 16;  xxxii,  24  sq.;  Josh,  v,  15;  Judg. 
xiii,  15  sq.;  Dan.  iii,  25,  etc).  We  have  not  space  to 
develop  at  length  this  important  distinction  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  creeds,  but  the  above  facts 
will  suggest  its  fundamental  and  undeviating  import. 

(2.)  M^tioHon. — This  under  the  Mosaic  system  was 
eflected  only  by  the  intervention  of  a  human  priesthood, 


with  a  vast  array  of  ceremonial  apparatus  and  parade. 
Under  the  Christian  economy,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
human  soul  is  taught  to  come  directly  to  God  for  pardon 
of  its  sins.  Yet  here  likewise  there  is  a  dose  analogy 
in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  who  is  at  once  Victim 
and  Intercessor.  The  practical  influence,  however,  of 
the  recourse  by  the  Jewish  penitent  to  the  Levitical 
arrangements,  with  the  necessity  of  a  prescribed  sacri- 
fice, at  a  special  place  in  a  particular  manner,  and  above 
all  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  public  functionary,  must 
have  been  immense  in  keeping  out  of  the  popular  mind 
the  immediate  responsibility  of  each  human  being  to  its 
offended  Maker  and  (rod.  In  this  respect  Romish  and 
Greek  Catholicism  has  gone  back  to  **the  weak  and 
beggariy  elements"  of  Judaism,  and  the  exaltation  of 
prelatical  and  priestly  anthority  invariably  tends  in  the 
same  direction.  The  apostle  Paul  everywhere  enters 
his  most  vigorous  and  emphatic  protest  against  these 
assumptions  as  a  corruption  of  the  whole  evangelical 
scheme.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew*,  especially,  is  a 
prolonged  ailment  on  this  topic 

(3.)  Immortality. — The  survival  of  the  soul  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  is  not  expressly  taught  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  it  is  continually  implied,  and  not 
obscurely  intimated  in  the  references  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed  (c  g.  *'  gathered  unto  his  fathers,"  i.  e.  in 
the  world  of  shades),  and  in  the  anticipation  of  meeting 
in  the  other  world  (c  g.  2  Sam.  xii,  23 ;  ficdes.  xii,  7). 
Jesus  proved  this  point  to  the  confusion  of  the  Jewish 
sceptics  of  his  day  (MatL  xxii,  32).  But  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  likewise  is  so  allied  to 
that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  that  the  later  Jews 
appear  to  have  inferred  it  from  the  few  hints  dropped 
to  that  effect  in  their  Scriptures  (especially,  perhaps, 
from  Job  xix,  25-27 ;  Psa,  xvi,  10 ;  Isa.  xxvi,  19 ;  Dan. 
xii,  2),  for  the  Pharisees  and  Talmudists  entertained  it 
as  a  settled  portion  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Yet  it  was 
so  far  reserved  for  Christ  to  establish  and  illustrate  this 
glorious  truth  by  his  own  revival  from  the  grave,  and 
bis  explicit  declarations  (e.  g.  John  xi,  25),  that  he  may 
justly  be  said  to  have  '^  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light" 

2.  SociaUy  and  Politically. — Here,  too,  a  few  points 
must  suffice  by  way  of  characterization. 

(1.)  Marriage, — In  no  particular,  perhaps,  is  modem 
dvilization  more  distinguished  from  the  cultured  nations 
of  antiquity,  as  well  as  from  modern  Paganism  and  Mo- 
hammeidanism,  than  in  the  deli<»te  regard  for  woman 
which  it  has  enforced.  But  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
moral  influence  of  Christianity,  and  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  restoration  by  our  Saviour  of  marriage  to  its 
pristine  monogamic  condition  (^latt.  xix,  &-12).  Here 
likewise  the  Gospd  appears  as  much  superior  to  the 
Mosaic  law  as  the  latter  does  to  heathenism.  The  last 
tolerated  almost  indiscriminate  licentiousness,  and  the 
mythologies  of  Greece  and  Rome  added  the  example 
of  a  profligate  religion  with  indescribable  orgies.  But 
Mosaism,  although  it  restrained,  still  did  not  abolish 
concubinage,  and  thus  left  the  female  sex  measurably 
enthralled  by  traditionary  degradation.  To  its  credit, 
however,  it  must  be  said  that  it  never  (except  in  the 
limited  and  late  example  of  the  Essenes)  ran  into  the 
morbid  prurience  of  celibacy,  which  has  entailed  severe 
evils  upon  cormpt  forms  of  Christianity. 

(2.)  Exclusiveness.  —  The  Jew  was  hereditarily  a 
bigot.  Territorially,  ecdesiastically,  and  commercially 
his  position  by  the  Mosaic  economy  was  an  isolated 
one,  and  that  reserve  and  suspidon  of  foreigners,  which 
was  originally  a  safeguard  against  idolatry,  became  at 
length  a  turbulent,  odious,  and  anti-humanitarian  trait 
of  national  character.  The  Hebrew  word  for  the  out- 
side nations  C^ift)  acquired  a  sense  of  proscription,  and 
*^  Gentile"  was  regarded  by  the  Israelite  as  nearly  sy- 
nonymous with  "dog."  Christianity,  on  the  contrary, 
"  broke  down  this  middle  wall  of  partition,"  and  taught 
that  all  men  are  brethren,  alike  made  by  the  common 
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Father,  and  equally  redeemed  by  the  one  Saviour. 
Zerubbabel  encouraged  sectarianism  (Ezra  iv,  3) ;  Jesus 
rebuked  it  (Luke  ix,  55).  With  the  Hebrews  circum- 
cision was  a  test  of  caste,  and  is  hence  contrasted  with 
the  essence  of  Christianity  (GaL  v,  2).  So  liberal  is 
the  genuine  spirit  of  the  latter,  that  no  greater  reproach 
or  inconsistency,  perhaps,  in  modem  times  is  found 
among  its  professors  than  a  similar  refusal  of  fraternity 
on  the  ground  of  some  ceremonial  or  ordinational  pe- 
culiarity. 

(3.)  PcUriotism,— This  partook  largely  of  the  above 
clannish  feeling  engendered  by  Mosaism.  Rome  was 
not  more  jealous  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  than  was 
Judaism.  **  Thou  shalt  love  thy  fellow  [Jew],  and  hate 
thy  enemy  [the  Gentile],**  was  the  interpretation  put 
by  the  Israelites  in  general  upon  the  Mosaic  code. 
True,  this  was  a  perversion  of  its  spirit,  which  repeats 
edly  enjoins  the  largest  charity  towards  aliens  (Exod. 
xxiii,  9;  Lev.  xix,  33;  Deut.  x,  18,  etc),  but  it  was 
the  natural  result  of  the  Hebrews'  history  and  train- 
ing. Hence  the  Jewish  passion  for  independence,  and 
hence,  too,  the  ambition  that  nurtured  a  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  glowing  pictures  in  the  Old-Testa- 
ment prophecies  concerning  the  ultimate  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  naUon.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand, 
renounced  at  the  outset  all  pretensions  to  political  power 
(John  xviii,  36),  and  enjoined  an  absolute  humility  and 
submission  little  calculated  to  awaken  patriotic  ardor. 
Indeed,  the  ejirly  Christians  were  compelled  to  regard 
themselves  as  "  pilgrims  and  strangers'"  on  earth,  and 
they  transferred  to  the  Church  and  to  heaven  their 
former  attachment  to  countrymen  and  fatherland.  At 
the  same  time  their  philanthropy  became  both  more 
intense  and  more  cosmopolitan ;  and  this  depth  as  well 
as  expansion  of  patriotism  in  the  truest  sense  has  ever 
since,  with  the  most  earnest  Christians,  refused  to  be 
limited  to  the  accidents  of  birthplace.  The  essential 
brotherhood  of  all  mankind  is  a  principle  with  which 
Christianity  is  slowly  leavening  the  world,  and  the  mil- 
lennial glory  will  be  but  the  universal  realization  of  the 
idea. 

3.  SpirituaUy, — The  analogy  between  Mosaism  and 
Christianity,  as  we  have  sketched  it,  has,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, been  gradually  opening  into  contrast.  This  is 
most  apparent  in  this  the  highest  range  of  significance 
of  either  economy.  It  is  here  that  the  earlier  structure 
intended  to  serve  but  as  the  scaffolding  for  the  final  edi- 
fice is  seen  to  be  but  an  obstruction  that  needed  to  be 
removed  when  the  grand  temple  was  finished.  We 
name,  as  before,  but  a  few  leading  particulars. 

(1.)  Regeneration,  —  The  absolute  nec^sity  of  this 
change  of  the  moral  affections,  when  propounded  by  our 
Lord  to  Nicodemus,  as  a  prime  condition  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  Christian  career,  struck  the  Jewish  ruler 
as  a  novelty,  if  not  absurdity.  Yet,  as  the  Great  Teach- 
er's retort  of  equal  surprise  at  his  hearer's  ignorance  im- 
plies, there  are  intimations,  neither  few  nor  indistinct, 
of  such  a  change  in  Old-Test,  characters  (1  Sam.  x,  6 ; 
Psa.  li,  10,  etc).  Even  the  sense  of  divine  adoption, 
attendant  upon  the  new  birth,  is  plainly  indicated, 
though  under  a  different  name  (Gen.  v,  24;  comp.  Heb. 
xi,  5).  Nevertheless  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
mass  of  saints  under  the  Jewish  economy  knew  little 
about  the  spiritual  experience  which  is  the  privilege  of 
every  child  of  God  since  the  fuller  dispensation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Matt,  xi,  11).  The  improvement  in  the 
religious  state  and  conduct  of  the  apostles  after  the 
memorable  Pentecost  b  of  itself  an  evidence  and  exem- 
:  plification  of  this.  The  highest  possible  difference  in 
the  attitude  and  sentiments  of  believers  towards  God 
before  this  event  is  expressed  by  our  Lord  in  one  word 
as  an  advance  from  service  to  friendship  (John  xv,  15; 
comp.  James  ii,  23) ;  thenceforth  it  was  a  transition  to 
sonship  (John  i,  12),  with  all  the  perquisites  of  the  im- 
mediate pledge  (Gal.  iv,  6),  and  the  future  reversion 
(Kom.  viii,  16,  17).  It  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many 
professing  Christians  of  the  present  day  rest  in  the  con- 


dition of  legalism  (Kom.  viii,  15),  witboot  rising  to  tbe 
privilege  of  spiritual  liberty  (GaL  iv,  7).  A  reUgioa  of 
forms,  however  sincere  and  consistent,  without  the  re- 
generating power,  is  but  a  relapse  to  Moaaism  (GaLv,!) 

(2.)  Worsh^, — ^In  nothing,  perhaps,  was  the  reTolit- 
tion  from  the  Mosaic  law  to  that  of  Christianity  dmr 
striking  than  in  the  abandonment  of  the  pompoie  rit- 
ual of  the  former  for  the  simple  devotion  of  the  lattex. 
True,  the  services  of  the  Sjrnagogue  bad  prepared  tke 
way  for  those  of  the  Church,  and  indeed  forined  their 
modeL  But  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  imagination  anl 
the  heart  of  the  Jews  had  the  Temple  and  its  pagea^rf 
made,  that  even  after  the  adoption  of  the  CbriAin 
faith  most  of  the  Hebrew  converts  of  the  apostolic  s^ 
continued  to  maintain  the  Mosaic  observances  in  ackli- 
tion  to  those  of  their  new  relation.  The  great  axioin 
propounded  by  our  Lord  at  Jacob's  well,  that  God's  ntt- 
ure  requires  a  spiritual  worship  (John  iv,  24),  striM^ 
the  key-note  of  a  fundamental  reAHm  in  the  very  bsas 
act  of  all  religion.  Alas  that  this  truth  dKMild  ever 
have  been  again  overlaid  by  the  mummeries  of  form! 
The  bane  of  true  worship  is  formalism.  Not  alone  amkl 
the  gorgeousness  of  Catholicism,  or  of  semi-Romish  rit- 
ualism, does  this  insidious  influence  display  itself;  tte 
baleful  tendency  lurks  likewise  in  the  sanctuDoaiaos 
tones  of  Puritanism  and  the  cant  of  l^Hetism,  and  even 
under  the  demure  garb  of  Quakerism.  An  effort  ts 
constantly  required  to  keep  from  revoting  to  the  dead- 
ness  of  the  letter  (Roou  vii,  6). 

(3.)  Holiness, — This,  the  crowning  purpose  of  both 
the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  schemes,  was  very  differ- 
ently expressed  and  effected  by  them  respectively.  In 
the  former  it  meant  simply  an  external  and  formal  ded- 
ication (^*^)  of  a  person  or  animal,  or  a  valuable  arti- 
cle, objectively  considered,  to  Jehovah,  as  a  token  ofiti 
separation  and  interdiction  thenceforth  from  »«ular 
uses.  In  the  latter  it  signified  an  internal  and  actod 
consecration  (uyio^)  of  the  human  spirit,  subjectively 
regarded,  to  the  glor}'  of  God,  but  yet  to  be  emplo\*ed 
in  all  the  legitimate  words  and  works  of  useful  life. 
There  was  thus  a  cardinal,  if  not  radical  distinction  in 
the  nature  and  manifestation  of  sanctity  as  sought  and 
attained  by  the  Jew  and  the  Christian.  No  mere  fimn 
of  words,  like  a  magical  spell,  no  opus  opertitum,  cao 
avail  to  free  the  heart  from  tlie  sense  and  love  of  sia 
(Heb.  X,  1).  Indeed,  the  Mosaic  law  provided  no  sac- 
rifice as  an  atonement  for  spiritual  offences,  such  as 
pride,  anger,  selfishness,  lust,  etc :  but  oidy  for  outward 
infractions  of  certain  ceremonial  prescriptiona.  Ii  is  a 
fact  not  commonly  understood,  that  wilful  and  fx^esamp- 
tuous  sins  have  no  remedy  or  means  of  expiation  uiwkr 
the  Levitical  code.  Heart  sins,  and  even  oatlwt>akii^ 
crimes — violations,  for  instance,  of  any  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments— ^were  purposely  excluded  from  the  categoiy 
of  compoundablc  misdemeanore.  Hence,  alter  David 
had  committed  adultery  he  did  not  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
ease  his  conscience  of  the  guilt  (Psa.  li,  16, 17).  Tboe 
was  no  way  in  such  cases  for  relief  but  by  an  extra- Mt*- 
saic  recourse  to  the  general  mercy  of  God,  directly  di^ 
pensed  to  the  penitent — in  short,  by  an  anticipation  vt 
the  Gospel  scheme  of  gratuitous  pardon  for  the  sake  of 
Another  (Psa.  li,  1-3).  In  like  manner  Mosaism  of  it- 
self made  no  provision  for  the  effectual  refonnation  of 
the  sinner  by  the  removal,  or  even  the  control,  of  hii 
depraved  nature  and  wicked  tendencies.  This  was  too 
sacred  a  precinct  for  even  the  unsandalled  foot  at  the 
great  lawgiver  to  venture  upon.  It  was  silently  re- 
served as  the  province  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  func- 
tion as  the  Sanctifier  was  even  then  proleptically  recog- 
nised (Psa.  li,  1 1).  Yet  with  all  this  borrowed  light 
added  to  the  boasted  vantage  of  the  only  written  reve- 
lation hitherto  vouchsafed  to  man  (Kom.  ii,  17-24;  m, 
1,  2),  Pharisaism  and  Babbimsm,  the  final  twin  <^ 
spring  of  Mosaism,  were  such  a  mockery  of  lighteoos- 
ness,  though  claiming  snperlarive  saintship,  as  akoe 
could  stir  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  Redeoner  to  indignant 
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protest  (Matt,  xy,  8-14)  and  bitter  invective  (Matt 
xxiii).  The  tender-h^irted  Revelator,  too,  found  no 
lauguage  to  describe  the  central  seat  of  its  worship  bat 
ma  "the  city  which  is  spiritually  called  Sodom  and 
Egypt**  (Rev.  xi,  S),  and  branded  its  expatriated  sanct- 
uary as  **the  synagogue  of  Satan"  (Kev.  ii,  9;  iii,  9). 
No  man  knew  better  by  sad  experience  the  hoUowness 
of  its  pretensions  than  the  apostle  who  had  been  ''a 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews;"  for  amid  the  glare  which  its 
Sinaicic  flashes  threw  upon  his  natural  conscience  he 
cried  out  in  an  agony  of  despair, "  O  wretched  man  that 
I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death  ?" 
and  he  ever  afterwards  characterized  it  as  "a  yoke  of 
bondage,"  and  applied  to  it  not  onl}'  severe  refutation, 
but  likewise  caustic  irony  (e.  g. "  the  concision,"  PhiL 
iii,  2).  Once  more  we  are  compelled  to  repeat  the  la- 
ment that  a  nominal  Christianity  should  have  repro- 
duced the  same  spurious  sainthood  and  the  same  blind 
truckling  to  an  assumed  oral  law.  The  19th  century 
of  our  Lord  has  witnessed  the  insane  blasphemy  of  a 
pseudo-infallibility  as  a  culmination  of  abominations 
that  have  emanated  from  the  **  mother  of  harlots." 
Dniuk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  she  is  the  melan- 
choly and  shockuig  successor  of  the  adulterous  apostasy 
(Matt,  xvii,  89)  which  was  not  content  till  it  had  en- 
tailed upon  itself  (Matt  xxvii,  25)  the  guilt  of  the  mur- 
der of  its  greatest  Benefactor.  Such  is  the  outcome  of 
all  "  Holiness"  not  grounded  in  a  radical  renewal  of  the 
moral  nature  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  first  breathed 
the  conaciouB  soul  into  man. 

IIL  In  Contrtut  with  Heathenism, — In  this  aspect, 
which  is  the  really  just  point  of  view,  Mosaism  shines 
with  its  true  lustre.  We  name  under  this  head  like- 
wise a  few  only  of  the  most  prominent  particulars. 

1.  Monotheism,  —  The  whole  Judaic  system  was  a 
standing  protest  against  polytheism,  as  the  most  strin- 
gent of  its  precepts  were  against  the  idolatry  constantly 
associated  with  the  heathen  multiplication  of  divinities. 
It  may  safely  be  averred  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  God  was  original  with  the  Abrahamic,  and  specially 
the  Jewish  race.  Mohammedanism,  the  only  form  of 
false  faith  that  holds  it,  borrowed  it  directly  from  the 
Jews.  We  have-not  space  to  develop  the  multiform 
influences  growing  out  of  this  cardinal  tenet  of  aU  true 
religion ;  some  of  them  are  s[>ecified  below,  and  for  oth- 
ers we  refer  to  Polytheism.    See  also  Momothkism. 

2.  Scrupulousness, — The  vast  moral  superiority  of 
Mosaism  over  heathenism  is  seen  most  conspicuously, 
perhaps,  in  the  stern  sense  of  right  which  it  cultivated. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  all  their  philosophical 
acumen,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  possessed  or  been 
actuated  by  a  conscience^  as  we  understand  the  term. 
There  was  a  frivolity,  a  deep-seated  scepticism,  which 
led  them  to  look  upon  sin  as  a  venial  affair,  and  to  hold 
in  contempt  that  tenderness  of  moral  sensibility  upon 
which  oonsdentiousness  depends.  Among  Oriental  na- 
tions, with  all  their  veneration  for  various  deities,  the 
ca^  was,  if  possible,  still  worse;  for  the  perception  of 
right  and  wrong  was  so  blunted  by  the  grossness  of  their 
religions  as  to  preclude  any  consistent  probity  or  even 
virtue.  The  picture  which  Paul  draws  (Rom.  i,  21  sq.) 
of  the  d<^aded  immorality  of  the  heathen  world  in  its 
ripest  day  reveals  a  reeking  rottemiess  revolting  to  com- 
DKin  decency ;  but  shocking  as  are  the  disclosures,  his 
pen  blushed  to  tell  even  half  the  abominations.  The 
licentiousness,  debauchery,  drunkenness,  violence,  cruel- 
ty, and  treachery  of  the  age  were  absolutely  beyond  de- 
scription in  any  page  fit  for  the  public  eye.  The  word 
utterly  abandoned  is  the  only  one  that  at  all  approaches 
the  depth  of  depravity  into  which  the  whole  Gentile 
worid  was  sunk.  The  Jews,  it  is  true,  were  not  univer- 
sally pure.  Many  sad  rebukes  by  our  Saviour,  as  ear- 
lier many  severe  castigations  from  the  prophets,  attest 
the  prevalence  of  but  too  much  cormption  in  every  age. 
Yet  a  high  sense  of  loyalty  to  God,  of  personal  ac- 
countability to  him,  of  public  and  private  J^onor,  of  ob- 
ligatton  to  truthfulness  and  integrity  generally  pre- 


vailed as  a  distinguishing  trait  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
Above  all  they  prized  and  clung  to  their  creed  and  in- 
stitutions with  a  tenacious  conviction  that  nerved  them 
to  brave  all  obloquy  and  opposition.  Few  if  any  hea- 
then thought  enough  of  their  religion  to  die  for  it,  or 
cared  enough  for  its  sanctions  to  forego  any  considera- 
ble gratification  in  order  to  meet  its  prohibitions.  The 
Jew,  on  the  contrary,  gloried  in  martyrdom  for  his  faith, 
and  submitted  to  the  most  onerous  privations  in  the 
observance  of  its  requirements.  The  very  stiffness  of 
its  unesthetic  simplicity,  the  coldness  and  sternness  of 
its  behests,  the  multiplicity  and  minuteness  of  its  enact- 
ments, and  the  rigidity  of  its  penalties,  schooled  its  vo- 
taries into  a  Puritanic  consdentionsness,  which,  indeed, 
often  degenerated  into  morbid  punctilio  and  puling  cas- 
uistry, but  in  more  robust  and  generous  spirits  has  never 
been  excelled  in  moral  heroism,  at  least  in  the  line  of 
fortitude  (Heb.  xi,  88-88).  Even  amid  the  convulsive 
throes  of  their  expiring  commonwealth,  sublime  exam- 
ples of  daring  and  devotion,  actuated  by  a  mistaken  but 
intense  zeal  for  their  imperilled  polity,  are  recorded  by 
Josephus.  This  esprit  du  corps,  if  we  may  so  style  it, 
for  which  the  adherents  of  Mosaism  have  ever  been 
proverbial,  differs  from  the  mere  bravery  of  heathen- 
dom in  being  sustained  by  a  reUgious  fervor  based  upon 
the  most  earnest  conviction  that  it  was  heaven's  cause 
for  which  they  were  contending.  The  paradox  of  a 
misguided  but  superlatively  dominant  conscience  (Rom. 
X,  2)  was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who 
thought  he  was  doing  Grod  service  (Acts  xxvi,  9)  while 
he  was  perpetrating  acts  for  which,  when  enlightened 
by  the  halo  from  the  skies,  which  taught  him  that  love 
is  the  highest  duty  (4  Cor.  xiii),  he  ceased  not  to  his 
dying  day  to  feel  the  keenest  remorse  (I  Cor.  xv,  9 ;  1 
Tim.  i,  15). 

8.  Freedom  from  Superstition, — As  a  result  of  this 
single  eye  to  the  glory  of  a  supreme  God,  Mosaism  was 
calculated  to  deliver  its  followers  from  those  chimerical 
fears  and  goblin  doubts  which  continually  haunt  the 
votaries  of  polytheism  and  dseroonism.  The  Jew  was 
not  distracted  by  uncertainty  at  which  of  many  often 
contradictory  shrines  he  should  pay  hb  homage,  nor 
any  uncertainty  as  to  whether  his  God  was  able  or  will- 
ing to  heed  and  answer  his  petition.  No  ghostly  hor- 
rors veiled  his  cultus,  nor  mystic  rites  overshadowed  his 
introduction  into  the  divine  presence.  .  There  were  no 
subordinate  imps  or  questionable  demi-gods  that  might 
thwart  the  higher  designs,  nor  any  petty  envy  in  the 
bosom  of  a  jealous  deity.  True,  there  was  Satan  and 
his  host  of  fallen  angels  against  him ;  but  he  believed 
that  these  were  mere  creature  powers,  tethered  (Job  i, 
12 ;  ii,  6)  by  the  Almighty  with  whom  he  was  in  cove- 
nant, and  therefore  harmless  while  he  maintauied  that 
allegiance.  There  was  no  peopling  by  his  imagination 
of  every  brook  and  dale  and  hill  and  wood  with  naiads 
and  nymphs  and  &uns  and  satyrs  of  superhuman  power 
and  antihuman  whim.  There  were  for  him  no  luckv 
and  unlucky  days,  no  capricious  auguries  and  enigmat- 
ic oracles,  no  conjuring  spells  and  omens  of  fortune. 
There  was  no  blind  fatef  but  everj'thing  was  in  the 
hand  of  an  all-wise,  beneficent  Creator,  Upholder,  and 
Ruler.  This  gave  a  nobility,  a  magnanimity,  an  ex- 
pansiveness  to  hb  views  of  life  and  destiny,  which  raised 
him  out  of  the  puerile  calculations  and  belittling  aspi- 
rations, the  undefined  guesses  and  terrors  that  took  up 
so  large  a  share  of  the  heathen's  time  and  attention. 
True,  he  had  his  festal  and  his  fasting  seasons,  his  rou- 
tine of  sacrifice  and  ceremony ;  but  these  were  aU  fixed 
and  conclusive,  and  were  grounded  on  some  clear  his- 
torical or  prophetical  principle,  so  that  they  enlisted  his 
intelligent  interest  It  was  the  hair-splitting  techni- 
calities of  the  rabbins  that  introduced  bewilderment  of 
mind  and  morals  into  the  later  Judaism.  The  drivel- 
ling trash  of  the  Talmud  is  an  excrescence  upon  Mosa- 
ism. Such  fables  and  endless  distinctions  were  a  fash- 
ion worthier  of  heathenbm  (Tit.  iii,  9). 

4.  Sublime  Views  of  the  Future  World,— Wt  have  al- 
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ready  touched  upon  this  theme,  but  for  another  pur- 
pose ;  its  importance  and  pertinence  here  call  for  a  spe- 
cial notice.  To  a  thoughtful  mind,  the  destiny  of  the 
soul  beyond  the  grave  is  a  most  momentous  consider- 
ation. Hence  pagan  philosophy  has  exercised  its  most 
earnest  efforts  to  solve  the  problem,  but  in  vain.  The 
pall  that  covers  the  bier  was  to  them  an  impenetrable 
veiL  Socrates  and  his  most  spiritual  disciples,  Plato, 
and  Cicero,  could  only  conjecture  the  fate  of  the  human 
spirit.  True,  all  religions  hold  to  a  future  retribution, 
and  this  implies  a  survival  of  the  soul  after  death.  Yet 
this  view  was  so  beclouded  with  mythological  poetry 
and  metaphysical  speculation,  that  the  passage  into 
eternity  was  truly  "a  leap  in  the  darli"  even  to  the 
most  cultivated  heathen.  The  light  of  revelation  alone 
could  pierce  the  gloom  that  shrouded  the  spirit  as  it 
passed  away  from  consciousness  and  observation.  The 
hare /act  of  immortality  might  indeed  be  guessed — or 
rather,  perhaps,  the  surmise  was  a  trace  of  the  pristine 
truth  of  Eden.  But  the  circutruCances  of  that  state,  es- 
pecially the  possibility  and  conditions  of  happiness  In 
the  future  world,  were  even  a  more  absorbing  question ; 
for  continued  existence  without  this  assurance  would 
hardly  be  deemed  a  real  boon.  On  this  point  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Jew  never  had  any  doubt;  and  hence  he 
was  ready  to  meet  death  cheerfully  and  even  gladly. 
We  repeat  that  martyrs  could  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  faith  which  the  Bible — whether  of  the  Old 
or  the  New  Testament — inspired.  Mosaism,  so  far  as 
we  know,  furnished  the  first  written  revelation  of  Grod's 
will  to  man,  and  the  first  authentic  clew  to  man's  origin, 
moral  relations,  and  final  destiny.  This  gave  the  be- 
liever in  the  Mosaic  code,  with  its  concomitants  and 
sequents,  an  immense  advantage  over  Gentile  theoso- 
phbts  and  religionists  of  however  high  a  grade.  He  could 
not  only  walk  more  securely  in  the  path  well-pleasing 
to  heaven,  but  he  knew  assuredly  that  it  would,  if  per- 
severed in,  at  length  conduct  him  thither  in  everlasting 
bliss.  Even  the  dawning  beams  of  that  celestial  illu- 
mination enabled  Enoch,  Noah,  Melchiasedek,  Job,  and 
doubtless  many  other  ante-Mosaic,  but  not  extra-He- 
braic saints  to  tread  with  firm  and  elastic  step  that  sa- 
cred road,  and  Christianity  is  but  the  noontide  blaze  of 
the  same  effulgence  from  the  one  great  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness which  shone  with  a  clear  and  steady,  but  not 
yet  full  lustre,  on  the  horizon  of  Mosaism  (Psa.  Ixxxiv, 
u). 

Mosaylima.  See  Mohammedan  Sects,  in  this 
voL,  p.  424. 

Moscato,  JuDAH,  a  noted  physician  and  rabbi  at 
Mantua,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1580,  is  the  author 
of  an  important  commentary  on  the  Kozari  of  the  cele- 
brated Jehudah  ha-Levi  ben-Samuel  (q.  v.),  entitled 
JTjiin^  iip,  The  Voice  ofJudah  (Venice,  1594).  He 
also  wrote,  under  the  title  of  m^TT  ni:i!ID3,  The  Dis- 
persed  ofJudah^  fifty-two  lectures  on  diverse  matters 
(Venice,  1589;  republished  at  Warsaw,  1871).  See 
FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  ii,  391  sq. ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  stoHco 
degli  autoH Ebrei,  s.  v.;  Zunz,  GoUesdierutUche  Vortrdffe 
(Berlin,  1832),  p.  432. 

Mosohabeans  is  the  name  of  a  Mohammedan  sect 
who  believe  that  God  is  literally  what  the  Koran  de- 
scribes him  to  be.  They  are  a  sort  of  Anthropomor- 
phites.  It  is  certain  that  the  vulgar  Mohammedans  are 
ignorant  enough  to  imagine  that  God  has  hands,  feet, 
eyes,  and  ears;  some  of  them  even  hold  that  he  has  a 
thick,  black  beard,  with  a  great  many  other  imaginary 
attributes.  See  Broughton,  Biblioihecti  HiBtorico-Sacra^ 
p.  143. 

MoBOhampar,  Gboroius  (Tuapyif*^  6  Motrxftfi- 
nap),  a  noted  Eastern  ecclesiastic,  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  a  friend  and 
contemporary  of  George  of  Cyprus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. Moschampar  took  a  leading  part  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  of  the  Latin  Church  on  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  the  distinguished 


advocate  of  that  Church,  Joannes  Beoeos  or  Veccm. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  had  little  weight  with  hk 
own  party.  He  published  several  treatises  in  oppoNiticm 
to  Veccus,  to  which  the  latter  ably  replied ;  but  nettbfr 
the  attacks  of  the  one  nor  the  answers  of  the  otber  stem 
to  be  preser\'eil.  There  is  a  letter  of  Moschampar  to 
his  friend  George  of  Cyprus,  printed  in  the  life  of  the 
latter,  which  was  published  by  J.  F.  Bernard  de  Bubek 
(Venice,  1753).  See  Pachymerius,  Hist,  i,  8 ;  Allados, 
Grtec,  Orthodox,  ii,  3, 9, 10 ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Crete  iii.46u 
47,  comp.  viii,  58, 54 ;  Smith,  DicL  of  Greek  and  Bomam 
Biog.  cmd  MythoL  s.  v. 

MoBChi  is  the  name  given  to  an  ancient  people  of 
Asia,  south  of  the  Caucasus,  whose  territory  at  the  tioe 
of  Augustus  was  divided  between  Colchis,  Tiberia,  and 
Armenia,  and  from  whom  a  mountain  range,  extoid- 
ing  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Antitaurus,  received  tlK 
name  of  the  Moschi  Mountains.  Their  name,  in  the 
early  classical  writers,  frequently  appears  coapded  with 
that  of  the  Tibareni,  and  the  two  tribes  are  geneialhr 
identified  with  the  Meshech  (q.  v.)  and  Tubal  (q.  v.)  d 
Scripture. 

MoBcholatry.    See  Calf- worship. 

MOBOhOB  (Mo<rxoc),  or,  as  Photius  calls  him,  Jo- 
cameSf  the  son  of  Moschus,  sumamed  'EyKparrK,  or. 
what  appears  to  be  a  corruption  rather  than  tramdatton 
of  that  epithet,  Eviratus,  was  bora  abont  650,  and  was 
at  first  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Theodoaius  of 
Jerusalem.  He  afterwards  lived  among  the  anchorite* 
in  the  desert  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  subte- 
quently  filled  the  ofilce  of  canonarchns  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Saba.  After  visiting  a  large  number  of  mooas- 
teries  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  he,  together  with  his  iriend 
Sophronius,  afterwards  patriarch  of  Jerasaleni,  came  to 
Alexandria,  where  they  enjoyed  the  sincere  friendship 
of  John  the  Almsgiver  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  best  of  tl^ 
patriarchs  of  the  Eastero  Church,  who  esteemed  them 
as  fathers  in  Christ,  obeying  them  in  all  things  After 
preaching  at  Alexandria  for  some  time,  Moechos  trard- 
led  to  Cyprus,  Samos,  and  finally  to  Rome,  attacking  ev- 
erywhere the  heresy  of  Severus  Acephalus.  At  Rotse 
he  applied  himself,  in  connection  with  his  friend  and  oo- 
laborer,  Sophronius,  to  the  composition  of  a  wofk  giving 
an  account  of  the  life  of  the  monks  of  that  age  down  to 
the  time  of  Heraclius.  It  is  dedicated  to  Sophronins 
and  John  of  Damascus;  and  Kicephoms  assigned  S^ 
phronius  himself  as  the  author,  from  which  it  has  been 
supposed  that  it  was  in  reality  mainly  his  work,  tboogh 
the  name  of  Joannes  Moschus  was  allowed  to  stand  as 
that  of  the  writer.  It  is,  however,  more  jMobafale  thst 
Moschus  and  Sophronius  were  co-laborers  in  this  work 
as  well  as  in  their  missionary  journeys.  The  work  was 
entitled  Attfiwv  or  AdfiutyaptoVi  or  Nf^c  vapa^t^v^^ 
and  is  still  better  known  under  the  title  of  Praium  Spir- 
ituaie.  In  that  edition  it  is  divided  into  219  chapters. 
Photius  speaks  of  it  as  consisting  of  304  ctijyiipmTa, 
btit  mentions  that  in  other  manuscripts  it  was  (Kvided 
into  a  larger  number  of  chapters.  In  compiling  it 
Moschus  did  not  confine  himself  to  fi^ving  the  resdix? 
of  his  own  observations,  but  availed  himself  of  the  la- 
bors of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  fidd.  His  narra- 
tives contain  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  the  marrelkms. 
"  The  style  of  the  work,"  as  Photius  says, "  is  mean  and 
unpolished  ;'*  but  nevertheless  it  contains  some  valuable 
facts  in  regard  to  doctrines,  heresi^  Church-discipfine. 
and  especially  monachism  of  those  times.  Moschns 
died  at  Rome,  and  Bollandus  gives  A.D.  620  as  the 
date  of  his  decease.  The  above-mentioned  work  was 
first  published  in  an  Italian  translation,  and  inooqxkrated 
in  several  collections  of  lives  of  the  saints.  The  Latin 
translation  of  Ambrosius  Camaldnlensb  is  in  the  sercnch 
volume  of  Aloysiufr  Lipeomannus  (Venice,  1558).  It  ap- 
peared in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  second  volnn»e  of  the 
A  udarium  BibL  PcUrum  Ducanaum  (Ptois,  1644, 1&4> 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biogr.  and  MffAA 
s.  v.;  Fleury,  Uitt.  Ecdes.  ad  an.  614  sq.;  Stfdagner 
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fndic.  P.  P.  (Ratisb.  1772);  Photiiw,  Cod.  p.  199;  Fa- 
briciits,  BibL  Grceca^  v,  cap.  16;  viii,  201  sq.;  x,  124; 
Yoes,  De  Hist,  Grac,  ii,  220 ;  Hamburger,  Zuverldsnge 
\tichricJUatj  iii,  469 ;  Saxe,  Onomast,  liU,  ii,  67 ;  Kurtz, 
Hemdbuck  d.  aligem,  Kirckengesch.  i,  2,  499;  Basse, 
Grundriss  d,  christ,  Litt,  i,  190  sq.;  Du  Pin,  Nouvelie 
BibL  des  A  uteurs  EccUs,  xi,  57  sq. ;  Ceillier,  Hist,  des 
A  uteurs  Sacris^  xvii,  610  sq.    (J.  H.  \V.) 

BIOBCorovitis,  HiERONYMUs,  a  Polish  Unitarian 
writer  of  note,  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  16th 
or  about  the  opening  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a 
nobleman  and  a  lay  worker  in  the  Church.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  1625.  He  is  distinguished 
especially  as  the  joint  author  (with  Valentine  Schnialz, 
a  Suciiiian  minister)  of  the  larger  Sociman  Catechism^ 
which  was  published  in  the  Polish  tongue  (1605, 12mo). 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  under  the  title:  Catechesis 
Kcdesicaiimy  qua  in  ret/no  Polon,  el  magno  ducatti  Li' 
tkuanicB  et  aliis  ad  istud  regnum  pertinmtibus  provinciis 
affirmant^  neminem  alium  prater  patrem  domini  tiostri 
J.  C.  esse  ilium  unum  iJeum  Israelis^  hominem  nutem  il' 
lum,  Jesum  Naz,^  qui  ex  virqine  natus  est,  nee  alium  prce- 
ter  aui  ante  ipsum,  Dei  jilium  unigenitum  ei  agftoscunt 
et  confiteniur  {^9iSoc^  1609,  Timo) :  a  new  edition,  togeth- 
er with  a  refutation,  was  publbhed  by  G.  L.  Oeder 
(Francf.  and  Leips.  1739, 8vo) ;  here  the  questions  are  for 
the  first  time  numbered.  This  Catechism  was  ordered 
to  be  burned  by  the  Parliament  of  England  in  1652.  It 
was  translated,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  and  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Unitarianbo),  by  Thomas  Rees  (Lond. 
1818).  See  extracts  in  Gieseler,  EccL  Hist,  iv,  367  sq. 
Concerning  other  editions,  which  also  contain  other  con- 
fessions of  faith  adopted  by  the  Socinians  (the  Con/essio 
J-'idei  drawn  up  by  Joh.  Schlichting,  1646,  8vo),  comp. 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Literature  ii,  25  sq.  See  also 
Hagenbach,  Hist.  Voct.  ii,  212. 

Slloscow^  (Russ.  Mosktnd),  the  ancient  capital  of 
Bussia,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  czars,  and  sit- 
uated in  a  highly  cultivated  and  fertile  district  on  the 
Moskva,  400  miles  south-east  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  not 
only  "  the  very  personification  of  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Kuseia,**  as  Stanley  speaks  of  it  {Kast.  Ch,  p.  424), 
but  has  acquired  a  stronger  hold  over  the  religious  mind 
of  a  larger  part  of  Christendom  than  is  probably  exer- 
cised by  any  other  city  except  Jerusalem  and  Rome. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  briefly  considere^jl  here.  Just  as 
the  Jew  delights  to  call  Jerusalem  "the  holy  Zion," 
the  Russian  points  with  pride  to  this  central  city  of  his 
empire  as  ''our  holy  mother  Moscow;"  and  the  lower 
classes,  not  content  with  this,  even  go  so  far  as  to  name 
the  road  which  leads  to  it  "  our  dear  mother,  the  great 
road  from  Vladimir  to  Moscow"  (Haxthausen,  Research- 
es in  Bussia f  iii,  151).  In  one  word,  Moscow  is  a  very 
Russian  Rome.  Not  that  Christianity  was  first  pro- 
claimed here  for  the  Russians  (this  was  done  at  Kief), 
but  because  it  is  the  ultimate  and  permanent  seat  of  the 
Russian  primates  (since  1325),  and  contains  within  its 
walls  the  Kremlin  (Russ.  Kreml)^  "that  fortress  sur- 
rocmded  by  its  crusted  towers  and  battlemented  walls," 
in  which  are  united  all  the  elements  of  the  ancient  re- 
li^ous  life  of  Russia.  The  city  abounds  in  churches 
and  convents.  Of  the  former  it  is  said  to  have  400,  all 
of  the  orthodox  Greek  faith,  with  the  exception  of  the 
English  and  Roman  chapels,  a  German  and  a  French 
chapel,  two  or  three  Armenian  chapels,  and  a  Turkish 
mosque.  It  has  convents  also  by  the  hundreds,  count- 
ing many  of  the  "  white  clergy."  See  Schentzler,  Mos- 
cow (St.  Petersb.  and  Par.  1834) ;  Prime,  The  A  Ihambra 
ttnd  the  Kremlin  (N.  Y.  1874, 12mo);  Clarke,  Travels  in 
Bussia,  Tartargt  and  Turkey  (Aberd.  1848, 12mo),  ch. 
iv-ix;  Ackerman,  Historical  Sketch  of  Moscow;  Har- 
per's Monthly,  vol.  xxvi ;  Blackwood't  Magazine^  1855, 
Jan.  p.  ^     See  Russia.    (J.  H.  W.) 

MOSCOW,  Council  of  (Concilium  Moscoviense), 
Several  of  these  were  held  in  the  interests  of  the  Rus- 
Church  from  time  to  time,  ever  since  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  Moscow  in  1820. 
(See  below.)  Of  these  councils,  the  most  important 
are  the  following : 

I.  Held  about  1500,  and  presitied  over  by  the  metro- 
politan Simon,  when  it  was  decreed  that  monasteries  for 
men  and  for  women  should  be  separated ;  monks  were 
forbidden  to  perform  divine  service,  and  widower  clerks 
to  consecrate  the  holy  mysteries  in  the  latter;  unwor- 
thy clerks  were  sentenced  to  be  degraded ;  and  all  pay- 
ments on  account  of  ordination  were  forbidden. 

II.  Held  in  1551,  under  czar  John  the  Terrible.  It 
was  attended  by  all  the  Russian  bishops  and  the  metro- 
politan of  Moscow ;  Macarius  presided.  The  czar  him- 
self opened  the  synod  b}'  a  speech,  in  which  he  exhort- 
ed the  bishops  to  use  all  the  understanding,  knowledge, 
and  ability  each  one  possessed  in  their  deliberations; 
promising  that  he  would  be  ready  to  join  and  support 
them  in  correcting  what  was  amiss,  or  in  confirming 
what  was  well  established,  according  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  direct  them.  He  then  put  them  in  mind  that 
in  the  year  in  which  he  was  crowned  he  had  charged 
all  bishops  and  hegumens  to  collect  the  lives  of  the 
saints  of  their  various  dioceses  or  monasteries,  and  that 
twenty  new  names  bad  been  in  consequence  glorified 
as  saints  in  the  Church.  The  council  then  repeated 
and  confirmed  the  decree,  ordering  that  the  memory  of 
these  saints  should  be  celebrated  in  the  Church.  Af^er 
this  the  czar  required  of  the  council  a  reply  to  vari- 
ous questions  relating  to  the  external  and  internal  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church ;  whereupon  they  delivered  a  long 
answer,  divided  into  one  hundred  cl)^pters,  which  caused 
this  assembly  to  be  known  ever  after  by  the  name  of 
"  the  Council  of  the  Hundred  Chapters."  These  chap- 
ters appear  not  to  have  been  signed  by  any  Russian 
bishop,  nor  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  oecumenical 
patriarch  for  approval ;  and  it  is  curious  that  Macarius 
himself,  who  presided  at  the  council,  makes  no  mention 
of  it  in  his  Books  of  the  Genealogies,  in  which  he  relates 
the  history  of  affairs  both  in  Church  and  State.  These 
chapters  give  countenance  to  some  superstitious  cus- 
toms and  local  errors,  which  in  after-years  produced  lam- 
entable schisms.  In  this  council,  moreover,  the  cor- 
rection of  the  Church  books,  which  was  afterwards 
actually  performed  by  the  patriarch  Nikon,  was  first 
proposed. 

HI.  Held  in  the  palace  of  the  czar  at  Moscow  in  1655, 
by  the  czar  Alexis ;  Nikon,  the  patriarch  of  Moscow, 
presiding.  The  object  of  the  council  was  the  correction 
of  the  liturgy,  etc,  of  the  Russian  Church.  Nikon,  soon 
after  his  appointment  to  the  patriarchate,  had  his  at- 
tention drawn  to  the  great  alterations  which  had  crept 
into  the  service-books  then  in  use,  which  in  manv 
places,  and  even  in  the  creed  itself,  differed  from  the  an- 
cient Greek  and  Slavonic  copies;  he  therefore  induced 
the  czar  to  convoke  this  council,  at  which  the  following 
metropolitans,  Macarius  of  Novgorod,  Cornelius  of  Ka- 
zan, Jonah  of  Rostoff,  Silvester  of  the  Steppes,  and  Mi- 
chael of  Servia,  were  present,  together  with  three  arch- 
bishops and  one  bishop.  The  unanimous  decision  of  the 
council  was  that  "the  new  books  should  be  correct- 
ed by  the  old  Slavonic  and  Greek  MSS.,  and  that  the 
primitive  rule  of  the  Church  should  in  all  things  be  ad- 
hered to."  This  decision  was  confirmed  in  a  council  of 
Greek  bishops,  convened  at  Constantinople  by  the  pa- 
triarch Paisius,  whose  judgment  the  Russian  bishops 
had  requested.  Upon  this  the  czar  and  the  patriarch 
procured  an  immense  number  of  MSS.  and  books  from 
Mount  Athos,  by  means  of  which  and  other  assistance 
the  revision  of  the  Russian  ser\*ice-books  was  completed. 

IT.  Held  in  1677  to  select  a  successor  to  Nikon,  the 
patriarch,  who,  having  by  intrigues  of  his  enemies  fallen 
into  disgrace  with  the  czar  Alexis,  who  had  formerly 
been  his  great  friend  and  patron,  had  in  a  moment  of 
irritation  abruptly  renounced  the  patriarchate,  and  by 
this  step  had  given  rise  to  such  disorders  in  the  Church 
that  Alexis,  in  order  to  re-establish  peace,  was  obliged 
to  invite  the  Eastern  patriarchs  to  form  a  court  for  his 
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Kikon  was  solemnly  cited  to  appear,  ''and  thos  it  came 
to  pass,"  says  Stanley,  ^  that  the  most  august  assembly 
of  divines  which  Russia  had  ever  witnessed  met  for  the 
condenQuation  of  the  greatest  man  whom  the  Eastern 
luerarchy  bad  produced  in  modem  times."  The  trial 
was  in  the  hall  of  Nikon's  own  palace.  He  appeared 
before  the  council  like  a  person  having  made  every 
preparation  as  for  death,  yet  would  he  not  brook  treat- 
ment as  a  cast-out,  and  went  in  his  character  of  patri- 
arch, with  hb  cross  borne  before  him ;  and  finding  no 
place  prepared  for  him  upon  a  level  with  the  seats  of 
the  Eastern  patriarchs,  he  refused  to  sit  at  all,  and  dur- 
ing all  bis  trial  remained  standing.  His  accusation  was 
read,  with  tears,  by  Alexis  himself;  it  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  had,  by  his  unlawful  retirement  and  capricious 
conduct,  been  the  cause  of  grievous  evils  and  dLBorders 
in  the  Church.  A  week  was  spent  in  deliberating  upon 
his  case,  and  in  searching  for  precedents  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  Church  of  Constantinople ;  after  which 
Kikon  was  summoned  before  the  council  in  its  third  ses- 
sion. Having  heard  his  accusation  read,  sentence  was 
XMSsed  upon  him,  to  the  effect  that  he  should  be  degrad- 
ed, retaining  only  the  rank  of  a  monk,  and  that  he 
should  pass  the  rest  of  his  Ufe  in  penance  in  a  remote 
monastery.  One  voice  only,  that  of  an  excellent  bishop, 
Lazarus  of  Chemigoff,  was  raised  in  opposition  to  this 
cruel  judgment.  See  Blackmore's  Mouravieff,  Hist,  of 
the  Rasaian  Churchy  p.  92, 103,  204,  227;  Stanley,  Lecf, 
on  the  EasL  Churchy  p.  480  sq. ;  Strahl,  Beitriige  zur 
JttisaischtH  Kxrchengetch,  voL  iii  and  iv ;  Landon,  Diet, 
of  CounciU,  8.  V.    See  Nikon.    {J,\\,  W.) 

MOSCOW,  Metbopolitam  See  of,  was  established 
by  St.  Peter,  the  25th  metropolitan  of  Russia,  in  1320. 
Aa  early  as  891  a  metropolitan  had  been  appointed  to 
that  country,  and  uutil  L240  their  episcopal  centre  was 
at  Kief.    But  the  terrible  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  which 
burst  over  the  country  at  the  banning  of  the  I3th 
century,  caused  the  metropolitan  see  to  be  established 
at  Vladimir  in  1299,  whence  its  final  removal  to  Mos- 
cow.    All  this  time  the  metropolitan  was  confirmed  by 
the  Oriental  Church ;  yet  until  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  almost  all  the  metropolitans  of  Moscow  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  favorable  towards 
a  reunion  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.    Peter 
(1818-26),  Theognost  (1326-58),  and  Alexis  (1854-78) 
zealously  labored  for  this  end.     Indeed,  Alexis  was  orig- 
inally within  the  Romish  communion,  united  himself 
with  it,  and  edited  a  liturgy  and  form  of  service  which 
obtained  the  endorsement  of  the  pope.     In  1880,  how- 
ever, the  metropolitan  Pimeu  (called  the  pseudo-metro- 
politan) made'  strong  efforts  against  the  possibility  of 
union  with  Rome,  but  failed  to  carry  his  point.     His 
successor,  Cyprian  (1880-1406),  than  whom  there  was 
no  more  ardent  friend  of  the  Roman  (^urch,  undertook 
to  unite  the  whole  Russian  Church  with  Rome.     He 
had  several  conferences  with  Jagello,  the  king  of  Po- 
land, and  Witout,  the  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  the  reunion  of  the  Lithuanian  churches 
with  the  Roman  Church.     This  reunion,  however,  nev- 
er obtained  the  assent  of  the  people.    After  Cyprian*s 
death,  Photias  tried  again  to  dissever  the  Russian  Church 
from  Rome.     But  grand-duke  Witout  and  the  bishops 
of  Southern  Rnsna  opposed  him  energetically,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  a  synod  (1414)  they  denounced  him  as  a 
heretic,  and  nominated  Gregory  Jamblak  metropolitan 
of  Moscow.    At  this  same  time  also  the  metropolitan 
seat  of  Russia  was  divided  into  the  metropolitanate  of 
Kief  and  of  Moscow,  Kief  ruling  the  southern  episcopa- 
cies and  Moscow  the  northern  ones.   The  real  reason  for 
this  division  was  the  leaning  of  the  Kief  party  to  Rome ; 
and  while  in  later  years  Moscow  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  Kief  was  its  warm  friend  and 
allv.     This  division  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1437, 
when  Joseph,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  consecrated 
the  learned  Isidore  of  Thessalonica  metropolitan  of  all 
^Rusaa.     Indore  is  well  knoMrn  in  Church  history  as 
one  of  the  principal  movers  of  the  Council  of  Florence 


(1489),  whose  sole  object  was  the  reunion  of  the  Greek 
with  the  Latin  Church.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by 
pope  Eugenius  IV,  who  created  him  cardinal  of  Russia 
in  1441.  He  returned  to  Moscow,  but  miserably  failed 
in  his  zealous  efforts  of  reunion.  The  people  were  so 
enraged  against  him  that  the  grand-duke  Wasilj  IH 
had  to  imprison  him.  In  1443  he  escaped  and  fled  to 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1468.  This  persecution  of  Isi- 
dore led  to  a  new  division  between  Kief  and  Moscow, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Lithuania  in  1474 
elected  Michael,  bishop  of  Smolensk,  as  metropolitan  of 
Kief,  and  henceforth  the  two  metropolitan  sees  remained 
intact.  The  northern  part  stood  again  under  the  me- 
tropolitan of  Moscow,  while  the  southern  part  belonged 
to  the  metropolitan  of  Kiefl  They  were,  moreover,  di- 
vided in  sentiment,  the  former  favoring  tftrict  adherence 
to  the  Eastern  Church,  the  latter  leaning  strongly  to- 
wards Rome;  and  thus  matters  remained  until  1520, 
when  the  Kief  party  abandoned  the  hope  of  union  with 
Rome.  The  seeds  of  dissension,  however,  took  root  in 
the  Russian  Church,  and  the  fruits  were  manifest  in 
the  following  century,  finally  resulting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  independent  metropolitanate.  See  Strahl, 
fyiMS,  Kirchengesch,  vol.  ii;  Neale,  Introd.  Hiit,  Holy 
East,  Ch,  i,  55  sq.,  283  sq. ;  Stanley,  Led,  on  the  East, 
Ch,  p.  485  sq.    Compare  Russian  Church.     (J.  U.  W.) 

MosellanuB,  Pbtkr,  an  eminent  German  scholar 
of  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  was  bom  in  the  little 
village  of  Proteg,  on  the  Moselle,  in  1498.  His  family 
name  was  Schade,  but  after  the  literary  fashion  of  the 
age  he  changed  it  to  Afosellanus,  Hb  parents  were 
honest  and  pious,  and  in  easy  circumstances.  He  was 
educated  at  Cologne,  and  distuiguished  himself  by  un- 
common precocity  of  mind,  and  graduated  as  master  of 
arts  in  1514.  In  the  following  year  he  began  to  lect- 
ure at  Freibei^,  and  published  several  learned  works. 
He  took  rank  at  once  among  the  very  first  Greek  and 
Latin  scholars  of  the  age,  and  in  1517,  after  the  death 
of  Richard  Crocius,  was  called  to  Leipsic  as  professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  The  year  following  he  ap- 
plied to  Luther  and  Spalatin  for  the  then  vacant  profess- 
orship of  Greek  at  the  Wittenberg  University,  but  Me- 
lancthon  was  chosen  in  preference  to  him,  and  Mosel- 
lanus  remained  at  Leipsic.  With  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  he  combined  a  careful  and  rever- 
ent study  of  the  Bible  in  the  originaL  This,  in  con- 
nection with  the  influence  of  his  friends,  Luther,  Came- 
rarius,  Melancthon,  Hessus,  and  others,  predisposed  him 
favorably  to  the  great  movement  of  the  Reformation. 
He  was  decidedly  the  most  popular  teacher  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  attracted  students  from  every  direction, 
and  was  twice  chosen  rector.  At  the  personal  request 
of  prince  George,  he  opened  the  Leipsic  Disputation 
(1519)  between  Eck  and  Luther  with  a  most  excellent 
address — ^  Oratio  de  rcUione  disputandij  prceseriim  in  re 
theological^  With  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  he 
remained  ever  after  in  constant  communication,  and  was 
greatly  beloved  by  them  for  his  scholarship  and  suavity 
of  manners.  Luther  called  him  an  Erasmian,  because 
of  his  close  application  to  classical  studies  notwithstand- 
ing the  excitement  of  the  time  in  which  he  flourished. 
These  labors  of  Mosellanus  in  behalf  of  the  revival  of 
classical  literature  in  Europe  were  arduous  and  extreme- 
ly important,  and  a  full  list  of  his  philological  works 
may  be  found  in  Vita  Germanorum  philosophorum  a 
Melchiore  Adamo  (Francf.  1 705) ,  p.  26  sq.  He  died,  while 
yet  scarcely  more  than  a  youth  in  age  though  hoary 
with  learning,  Feb.  17,  1524.  See  Hallam,  Introd,  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe,  i,  188;  De  Wette,  Luther's 
Brief e,  ii,  542;  Viti  Lud,  A ,  SeckendorfCommentarius  his^ 
toricus  et  apoioget,  de  Lutheranismo  (Leipe.  1694, 1696) ; 
L58cher,  VoUstdndige  Rtformations-acta  et  Documenta 
(Leips.  1729),  iii,  567  sq.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  xx, 
186  sq.     (R.S.R.) 

M5ser,  Justtts,  a  great  German  statesman  and 
author,  whose  writings  have  had  much  moral  influence 
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upon  the  general  public  mind,  was  born  in  OsnabrUck  I  See  Herzog,  Real-Em^gldop,  xx,  170 ;  Jocber,  G^tdtrtm- 


Dec  14,  1720.  In  1740  he  entered  the  university  at 
Jena,  and  there  and  at  Gottingen  studied  jurisprudence. 
In  1746  he  became  an  attorney.  And  wa»  soon  noted  for 
his  ability  and  integrity.  He  resisted  the  arbitrary  ar- 
rogance of  the  vicegerent  of  OsnabrUck,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  citizens  elected  him  advocatus  patria. 
For  twenty  years  during  the  minority  of  the  duke  Fred- 
erick  of  York,  who  came  into  possession  of  OsnabrUck 
in  1768,  he  was  the  principal  adviser  of  the  r^^t,  and 
enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  (xeorge  III,  king  of  Eng- 
land. From  1762  to  1768  he  officiated  as  a  magistrate 
in  the  criminal  court,  and  afterwards  until  his  death 
as  one  of  the  superior  officers  of  justice.  His  services 
were  as  disinterested  as  they  were  important  "  I  en- 
joyed," he  once  said,  "many  things;  was  sorrowful 
about  a  few;  defamed  by  none.^  He  enjuyed  excel- 
lent health,  and  died  quietly,  with  hardly  a  struggle, 
Jan.  8, 1794. 

In  bb  writings,  which  take  high  rank  in  German  lit- 
erature, Moser  often  presents  his  ideas  in  a  humorous 
garb,  which,  suiting  the  tastes  of  the  people,  made  him 
deservedly  popular.  His  most  important  contribution 
to  literature  is  his  Geschichie  von  Osnabruck  (2  vols. 
1768;  2d  and  improved  ed.  1780:  3d  ed.  1820;  a  8d  vol. 
published  from  bis  literary  remains  by  Herbert  von  Bilr, 
1824),  a  work  which  for  critical  research  and  popularity 
of  diction  still  stands  unsurpassed.  His  celebrated  short 
essays,  which  originally  appeared  from  1766-1782,  in  the 
OsnabrUck  IntelHffembidtter,  and  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Patriotitche  Phuntcmen  (3d  ed. 
prepared  by  his  daughter,  in  4  vols.  [BerL  1804]),  relate 
mostly  to  local  subjects,  but  are  to  this  day  c^culated 
to  enlighten  the  mind  and  improve  the  character  of 
German  officials.  In  his  work  on  the  German  language 
and  literature,  he  attacks  the  Gallomania  and  infidelity 
of  B'rederick  the  Great,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  he  opposes  the  theories  of  that  phi- 
losopher. Rousseau  had  gained  many  followers  even 
in  Germany,  and  the  public  burning  of  his  works  (1765), 
instead  of  harming  him,  had  gained  him  new  admirers. 
The  burning  of  his  works  proved  nothing.  Moser, 
knowing  that  writings  have  to  be  refuted  by  writings, 
undertook  the  task  of  opposing  Rousseau  with  his  own 
weapons.  He  issued  his  letter  7*0  the  Vicar  in  Savoy, 
to  be  had  of  J,  J,  Rousseau,  in  which  he  maintained  the 
necessity  of  a  positive  religion  for  the  people.  He  ridi- 
culed the  hnpractical  character  of  a  merely  natural  re- 
ligion with  plain  mother-wit.  In  order  to  meet  Rous- 
seau on  his  own  stand-point,  he  adopted  a  very  moder- 
ate idea  of  religion,  such  as  even  Hume  might  have 
shared.  "  It  is  of  the  greatest  necessity  to  have  certain 
fortified  articles  of  faith,  which  comfort  the  unfortunate, 
restrain  the  fbrtunate,  humble  the  proud,  bind  kings, 
and  keep  tradesmen  within  Hmits.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  rough  masses  to  be  affected  by  the  preaching  of 
mere  nature.''  "  The  preaching  of  (iod's  works,  that  we 
have  daily  before  our  eyes,  is  like  the  singing  of  a  ca- 
nary bird,  which  its  possessor  has  long  since  ceased  to 
hear."  "  Natural  religbn,"  he  argues, "  is  not  only  insuf- 
ficient for  those  classes  which  are  commonly  called '  the 
populace'  {der  POher),  but  for  all."  "  We  are  all  populace, 
and  God  has  done  better  in  putting  a  bridle  on  our  soul 
instead  of  on  our  noses ;  for  at  least  in  one  place,  I  think, 
it  was  very  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  be  led  to  certain 
ends.  Our  religion  was  made  for  us  populace,  and  not 
for  angels."  *'The  sentiment  that  men  can  be  saved 
in  all  religions,"  he  says, "  stifles  the  very  germ  of  true 
religion.  I  have  found  that  the  Chrbtian  religion  is 
perfectly  sufficient  for  all  purposes  which  God  can  have 
for  man,  and  I  draw  therefh>m  this  conclusion,  that  we 
act  foolishly  in  weakening  or  breaking  so  perfect  a 
bond."  These  outspoken,  manly  views  of  the  eminent 
jurist  had  a  great  influence  on  the  (ierman  mind,  and 
hb  efforts  prove<l  most  beneficent  to  men  like  Schleier- 
macher  and  others.    A  complete  edition  of  his  works 


!jex.;  BechaieiOy Deutsche  Manner;  Hurst's  Hagenbach, 
Hist,  of  the  ISth  and  I9th  Centuries,  i,  220.    (K.  S.  K.) 

Moser,  Johann  Jacob,  a  distinguished  Genoa 
Protestant  j  orist  and  hymnologist,  noted  for  bis  effbrti  ia 
behalf  of  the  Church  in  her  relation  with  the  State,  v» 
bom  at  Stuttgard,  Jan.  18, 1701.  He  studied  law  in  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  where  he  graduated  in  1791, 
and  was  the  very  same  year  appointed  extraordiiisxT 
professor.  As  he  had,  however,  but  a  small  audieoee 
there,  he  went  in  1721  to  Vienna.  The  empenir  and 
the  vice-chancellor,  count  of  Schonbom,  oflfered  him  a 
very  prominent  position  on  condition  that  he  sbooM 
abjure  the  Lutheran  doctrines,  but  be  steadfastly  re- 
fused. On  his  return  to  his  country,  he  was  accused  of 
having  given  to  the  emperor  information  conceniinf^ 
af&irs  which  the  duke  of  WUrtemberg  desired  aboold 
remain  secret  In  1724  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  was 
still  better  received  than  the  first  time,  the  ooimt  of 
Schonbom  presenting  him  a  pension,  and  intnisdnf 
him  with  'divers  works  concerning  jurisprudence.  Re- 
called to  Stuttgard  in  1726,  Moser  was  appointed  coun- 
sellor of  the  regency,  and  the  following  year  psofessur 
of  jurispradence  in  the  ducal  collie  (^Tubingen.  An- 
noyed, however,  by  the  jealousy  of  several  of  his  ad- 
leagues,  he  resigned  in  1732.  In  1733,  duke  Chari» 
Alexander  taking  the  reins  of  government,  be  was  a|^ 
made  counsellor.  In  1736  the  king  of  Pruaoa  made 
him  piivy  counsellor  and  professor  of  jurisprudence  at 
the  University  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  In  1739  he 
resigned  also  this  position  in  consequence  of  some  dis- 
putes with  his  colleagues,  and  retired  into  private  life 
at  Ebersdorf.  During  the  eight  years  he  stayed  thef« 
he  was  employed  by  several  princes  on  highly  impor- 
tant missions ;  thus  in  1741  he  represented  the  elector 
of  Treves  in  the  long  discussions  which  preceded  the 
election  of  emperor  Charles  VII.  In  1747,  after  refus- 
ing to  approve  the  religious  changes  introduced  by  couot 
Zinzendorf,  he  accepted  the  areh-chaiiceUorsbip  of  HesK- 
Homburg,  on  the  condition  that  be  should  be  allowed 
to  carry  out  bis  liberal  views  concerning  goveroment 
and  political  economy ;  and  when  this  privilege  was  sub- 
sequently taken  from  him,  he  resigned  his  office  and  set- 
tle<l  at  Hanau,  where  he  founded,  in  1749,  a  profesuooal 
school  for  young  men  destined  for  adroinistxatkn  ser- 
vice. He  afterwards  became  the  legal  adviser  of  Wflr- 
tembei^ ;  and  having  in  that  capacity  opposed  the  ar- 
bitrary measures  of  the  prime  minister,  he  was  arrested 
July  12, 1759,  and  retained  five  years  in  prison,  witboot 
judgment.  Liberated  by  the  Aulic  Council  in  Septem- 
ber, 1764,  he  resumed  his  functions,  in  which  be  con- 
tinued six  years  longer,  and  then  retired  from  official 
life.  He  died  at  Stuttgard  Sept,  80, 1785.  Among  hi? 
works  and  pamphlets,  numbering  over  five  hundred  vol- 
umes, covering,  besides  l^al  subjects,  also  tbe  depart- 
ment of  practical  religion,  especially  hymnology,  those 
of  his  writings  deserve  special  mention  which  have  man 
or  less  relation  to  ecclesiastical  law  and  humanitarian 
objects;  such  are :  Merkwurdige  Reichshofratk  Condasa 
(Francf.  1726,  8  vols.  Svo) :  ^  Hibliotheca  juris  publici 
(Stuttg,  1729-1734,3  vols, Sxo):^MisceUamaj^idic^ 
historica  (Francf.  1729-1730,  2  vols.  8vo)  i^Grmtdrist 
d,  heutigen  Staatsverfassung  von  Deutschland  (Tabiag. 
1 73 1 , 8 vo ;  six  editions  since) : — EinUiiung  m  den  Reigha^ 
ho/raths-Process  (Francf.  1733-1737, 4  vols.  8vo)  :—*%»- 
tagma  dissert ationum  Jus  publicum  Germaniemn  Hhs- 
trantfum  (TWbing.  1736,  4to): — Corpus  Juris  erangeH- 
corum  eccUsiasficum  (Zullichau,  1737-1738, 2  vols.  4to) : 
—Altes  deutsches  Staatsrechi  (Nuremb.  1737-1754,  53 
parts,  4to) : — A  Ue  k.  neue  Reichshofraths  Condusa  in  eau- 
sis  illustribus  (Francf.  1743-1746, 3  parts,  8vo)  i—Opus- 
cula  academica  selecta  Juris  capita  explicantia  (Fxand 
1745, 4to)  i^Deutsches  Staaisairhiv  (Francf.  1751-1757, 
13  parts,  4to):  —  Nettes  deutsches  Staatsrechi  (Scuttg. 
1766-1772,  20  vols.  4to,  with  3  vols,  of  supplenwDt 
[Francf.  1781-1782,3  vols. 4to], and  an  Index,  1775):— 


was  published  by  R.  B.  Abeken  (Berl  1842,  10  vols.).  I  I'ermischte  Nachrichten  v.  reichsrittcrschqftlickem  Saeh- 
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«n  (Naremb.  1772, 6  parts,  8to)  • — BeitrSge  zu  reicJurit" 
ter«haJiHchen  Sachen  (Ulm,  1775,  4  pans,  8vo) : — A  b- 
hoMdlungen  uber  verschiedene  ReicJumaterim  (Ulm,  1772- 
1778,  6  vols.  4to): — Rekhssi&dtischet  Magazin  (Ulm, 
1774-1776,  2  vols.  8vo)  :—Neueste  Gnschichte  der  utmit' 
felbcuren  Beichsriitenchqft  (Ulm,  1776-1776, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Krldutertmg  dt»  WeatphSUschm  Friedms  (Erlangen, 
1775-1776,  2  parts,  4to)  ^—Vermck  det  neuesten  europd- 
iseken  VdUxrrtchts  in  Friedem-  tmd  Kriegszeiten  (Francf. 
1777-1780, 10  vols.  8vo)  •^Beiraehiungm  uber  die  Wahln 
capitulatum  Josephs  II  (Francf.  1778,  2  vols.  4to)  :— 
BeitrSge.  zu  dem  neuesten  europSischen  Volkerrechte  (Tu- 
bing. 1787,  6  parts,  8vo),  etc  See  L^fensgeschichle 
Mosers  (aatobiograpby  [  FraucC  1777-1783],  4  parts, 
8vo) ;  Ledderbose,  A  us  dem  Leben  J,  r.  Moser^s  (2d  ed. 
1852);  GrUueisen,  in  Piper's  Kircher^Kalender,  1862; 
Weidlicb,  Naehrichten  von  jetztiebenden  Rechisgekkrten^ 
voL  ii ;  Uirscbing,  Hisi,  Ut.  Ilandbuch ;  Herzog,  ReaU 
Eneyldop,  x,  82 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhteraUf  xxxvi, 
719 ;  Bullet.  TheoL  Oct.  1869,  p.  810.    (J.  H.  W.) 

"NLoae'JCB.  (Ueh, Moserah%  il^Di^,prob.  u  q.lDK^, 
a  band  [but  the  final  t\  is  not  local,  as  it  has  the  tone ; 
it  is  apparently  fem.] ;  Sept.  Moaipd  v.  r.  Mwadat), 
the  thirty-ninth  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert^ 
between  Jaakan  and  Gudgodah  (Deut.  x,  6) ;  evidently 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  since  Aaron  is  said  to  have  died 
there  (comp.  Numb,  xxxiii,  37, 88).  llie  name  appears 
in  the  plur.  form  Moseboth,  as  an  earlier  station  of  the 
Israelites,  in  the  inverse  order  (Numb,  xxxiii,  80,31). 
See  £xoDE.  It  may  probably  be  identified  with  the 
small  fountain  et'Tayibeh,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pass  er- 
Rubay,  leading  to  the  western  ascent  of  Mount  Hor 
(  Robinson's  Researches,  ii,  683).  This  spring  in  the  wady 
is  quite  choked  vrith  sand,  but  there  is  fine  water  in  the 
ravines  higher  up  the  hill-side,  where  the  Bedouin  pitch 
their  tents.  Schwarz  is  entirely  astray  in  locating  it 
(Palest,  p.  218)  at  Wadg  el-Muzeiriah,  in  the  heart  of 
the  western  desert  (Robinson,  i,  277).  Burckhardt 
vaguely  suggested  Wady  Musa,  or  the  valley  of  Petra; 
bat  this  has  no  probability.  Rowlands,  in  Fairbaim*s 
Didionary,  contends  at  length  for  Jthel  Madurah^  near- 
ly in  the  middle  of  the  desert  plateau ;  but  in  this  he  is 
evidently  influenced  by  his  theory  of  the  location  of 
Kadesh. 

Mose'^roth  (Heb.  Moseroth^  Hi'^OilS,  prob.  fem. 
pill,  for  "^DKQ,  a  band;  Sept  Majov/oot^),  the  thirty- 
first  station  of  the  Israelites,  between  Hashmonah  and 
Bene-jaakan  (Numb,  xxxiii,  30, 81) ;  doubtless  the  same 
elsewhere  (Deut.  x,  6)  called  Moskra  (q.  v.). 

Ikllo'Bes,  the  great  Jewish  prophet  and  lawgiver,  and 
the  founder,  we  ;nay  say,  under  God,  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion and  religion  (Enseb.  Prcep.  Ev,  vii,  8;  comp.  Philo, 
F.  Mas.  i,  80).  His  importance  in  Biblical  history  justi- 
fies a  somewhat  extended  biography  here.  In  prepar- 
ing it,  we  freely  use  whatever  we  find  appropriate  in 
the  Dictionaries  of  Smith,  Kitto,  Fairbaim,  and  Winer. 

I.  The  iVojne.— This  in  Heb.  is  t\W^,  Mofheh',  signi- 
fying, according  to  Exod.  ii,  10,  drawn  out,  i  e.  from  the 
water,  as  if  from  tW^,  to  cb-aio  out ;  but  in  that  case 
the  form  would  be  active,  drawing  out ;  and  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  would  have  giv- 
en him  a  Hebrew  name.  This,  therefore  (as  in  many 
other  instances.  Babel,  etc),  is  probably  the  Hebrew 
form  given  to  a  foreign  word.  Hence  the  Alexandrine 
Jews  (Philo,  Vit.  Mos.  i,  4)  assigned  it  an  Egjrptian  or- 
igin, firom  mo,  water  (mow,  or  mos ;  Copt,  two),  and  ouses 
(Copt,  ushe),  saved,  i.  e.  *'  water-saved ;"  see  Jablonski, 
Opuse.  i,  162.  This  is  the  explanation  given  by  Jose- 
phos  (i4fi/.  ii,  9,  6;  Apion,  i,  31),  and  confirmed  by  the 
Greek  form  of  the  word  adopted  in  the  Sept.  and  other 
writings,  and  thence  in  the  Vulgate.  Brugsch,  however 
{IJHistoire  ^Egypte,  p.  167,  173),  renders  the  name 
Mes  or  J/tf««>n= child,  being  that  borne  by  one  of  the 
princes  of  Ethiopia  under  Barneses  IL    In  the  Arabic  ' 


traditions  the  name  is  derived  from  his  discovery  in  the 
water  and  aaong  the  trees;  "for  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage mo  is  the  name  of  water,  and  se  is  that  of  a  tree" 
(Jalaladdin,  p.  387).  Clem.  Alex.  {Strom,  i,  p.  343)  de- 
rives Moses  from  "drawing  breath."  In  an  ancient 
Egyptian  treatise  on  agriculture  cited  by  Chwolson 
{Ueberreste,  etc,  p.  12,  note)  his  name  is  given  as  Mo- 
nios.  For  other  etymologies,  see  Gescnius,  Thes.  ffeb.  p. 
824.  His  original  Hebrew  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Joachim  (Clem,  Alex.  Strom,  i,  p.  348).  The  Sept.,  Jo- 
sephus,  Phik),  and  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  N.  T.,  give 
the  Greek  form  as  Mutvtnji:  (declined  MiJvoiwg,  Mtui/crti 
or  Miovay,  Muvoia  or  IAwv<rijv)  ;  other  editions,  how- 
ever, have  MuMnjg,  as  in  Strabo,  xvi,  760  sq-  (see  Winer, 
Grammat.  N.  T,  p.  62) ;  the  Vulg.  gives  Moyses  (declined 
Moysi,  gen.  and  dat.;  Moysen,  ace) ;  the  Rec  Text  of 
the  N.T.  and  Protestant  versions,  Moses— Anblc,  Mnsa; 
Numenius  (ap.  Euseb.  Prmp,  Ev.  ix,  8,  27),  yiovaawQ ; 
Artapanus  {ibid.  27),  Mwt/rroc;  Manetho  (ap.  Joseph,  c 
Ap.  i,  26,  28,  31),  Osarsiph,  i.  c  (Osiri-tef?)  "saved  by 
Osiris"  (Osbum,  Monumental  Egypf);  Chferemon  (ib, 
32),  TisUhen.  In  Scripture  he  is  entitled  "  the  man  of 
God"  (Psa.  xc,  title;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  14) ;  " the  slave  of 
Jehovah"  (Numb,  xii,  7;  Deut.  xxxiv,  6;  Josh,  i,  1; 
Psa.  cv,  26) ;  "  the  chosen"  (Psa.  cvi,  23). 

II.  His  Biography. — The  materials  for  this  are  the 
following:  a.  The  details  preserved  in  the  last  four 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  b.  The  allusions  in  the  proph- 
ets and  Psalms,  which  in  a  few  instances  seem  indepen- 
dent of  the  Pentateuch,  c.  ITie  Jewish  traditions  pre- 
served in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  vii,  20-38;  2  Tim.  iii,  8,  9; 
Heb.  xi,  23-28;  Jude  9);  and  in  Josephus  {Ant.  ii,  iii, 
iv),  Philo  {Vita  Moysis),  and  Clemens  Alexandrlnus 
{Strom.),  d.  The  heathen  traditions  of  Manetho,  Ly- 
simachus,  and  Chferemon,  preserved  in  Josephus  (c.  Ap. 
i,  26-32),  of  Artapanus  and  others  in  Eusebius  {Prop. 
Ev.  ix,JB,  26, 27),  and  of  Hecatieus  in  Diod.  Sic  xl ;  Stra- 
bo, xvi,  2.  e.  The  Mussulman  traditions  in  the  Koran 
(ii,  vii,  X,  xviii,  xx,  xxviii,  xl),  and  the  Arabian  legends, 
as  given  in  Weil's  Biblical  legends;  D'Herbelot  (s.  v. 
Moussa),  and  Lane's  Selections,  p.  182.  /.  The  frag- 
mentary apocryphal  books  of  Moses  (Fabricius,  Cod, 
Pseud.  V.  T.  i,  826):  (1)  Prayers  of  Moses,  (2)  Apoca- 
lypse of  Moses,  (3)  Ascension  of  Moses,  g.  In  modem 
times  his  career  and  legislation  have  been  treated  by 
Warburton,  Mich^ielis,  Ewald,  Bunsen,  and  others. 

The  life  of  Moses,  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish 
history,  was  divided  into  three  equal  portions  of  forty 
years  each  (Acts  vii,  23,  30,  36).  This  agrees  with  the 
natural  arrangement  of  his  history  into  the  three  parts 
of  his  Egyptian  training,  his  exUe  in  Arabia,  and  his 
government  of  the  Israelitish  nation  in  the  wilderness 
and  on  the  confines  of  Palestine. 

1.  His  Parentage,  Birth,  and  Education, — ^The  imme- 
diate pedigree  of  Moses  is  as  follows : 

Lbti 


G«nnoii.  Kohl 


Koh«Ui 
I 


\ 
Mcruli 


Amnun  to  Jocb«b«d 


Har 


lo  MliLun. 


Aaron  to  Elbhab* 

I 

Nadab.  Abua.  Eltacar    Ithamu. 


Uoaaa  to  Spporah 


I 


OenhMii     Ellaaar. 
PhlMhaa.  Joaathao. 

In  this  genealogy,  as  in  all  the  others  given  of  the  same 
period,  there  is  an  interval  of  four  to  six  generations 
(Browne,  Ordo  Stecloivm,  p.  301  sq.).  In  the  Koran,  by 
a  strange  confusion,  the  family  of  Moses  is  confounded 
with  the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth,  chiefly  through  the 
identification  of  Mary  and  Miriam,  and  the  third  chap- 
ter, which  describes  the  evangelical  history,  bears  the 
name  of  the  "  Family  of  Amram."  Although  little  is 
known  of  the  family  except  through  its  connection  with 
this  its  most  illustrious  member,  yet  it  was  not  without 
influence  on  his  after-life  The  fact  that  he  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  selection  of 
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that  tribe  as  the  sacred  caste.  The  tie  that  bound  them  ! 
to  Moses  was  oue  of  kinship,  and  they  thus  naturally 
rallied  around  the  religion  which  he  had  been  the  means 
of  esUblbhing  (Exod.  xxxii,  28)  with  an  ardor  which  , 
could  not  have  been  found  elsewhere.  His  own  eager 
devotion  is  also  a  quality,  for  good  or  evil,  characteristic 
of  the  whole  tribe.  The  Levitical  parentage  and  Egyp- 
tian origin  both  appear  in  the  family  names.  Gershom, 
EUazary  are  both  repeated  in  the  younger  generations. 
Moses  and  Phinehas  (see  Brugsch,  Hist  cfe  PEgypUj  i, 
173)  are  Egyptian.  The  name  of  his  mother,  Jochebed, 
implies  the  knowledge  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  in  the 
bosom  of  the  family.  It  is  its  first  distinct  appearance 
in  the  sacred  hbtory.  Miriam,  who  must  have  been 
considerably  older  than  himself,  and  Aaron,  who  was 
three  years  older  (Exod.  vii,  7),  afterwards  occupy  that 
independence  of  position  which  their  superior  age  ¥rould 
naturally  give  them. 

Moses  was  bom  B.C.  1788,  and,  according  to  Manetho 
(Joeephus,  Ap.  i,  26 ;  ii,  2),  at  Heliopolis,  in  the  time  of 
the  deep^  depression  of  his  nation  in  the  Egyptian 
servitude.  Hence  the  Jewish  proverb,  **  When  the  tale 
of  bricks  is  doubled,  then  comes  Moses.*'  His  birth  (ac- 
cording to  Josephua,  Ani,  ii,  9,  2, 8, 4)  had  been  foretold 
to  Pharaoh  by  the  Egyptian  magicians,  and  to  his  father 
Amram  by  a  dream — as  respectively  the  future  destroyer 
and  deliverer.  The  pangs  of  his  mother's  labor  were 
alleviated  so  as  to  enable  her  to  evade  the  Egyptian 
midwives.  The  story  of  his  birth  is  thoroughly  Egyp- 
tian in  its  scene.  The  beauty  of  the  new-bom  babe-— 
in  the  later  versions  of  the  story  amplified  into  a  beauty 
and  size  (Josephus,  ib,  1,  5)  almost  divine  {avrfioQ  rtf 
di(fj  Acts  vii,  20 ;  the  word  dorci oc  is  taken  from  the 
Sept,  version  of  Exod.  ii,  2,  and  is  used  again  in  Heb. 
xi,  28,  and  is  applied  to  none  but  Moses  in  the  N.  T.) — 
induced  the  mother  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  for  its 
preservation  from  the  general  destraction  of  the  male 
infants  of  Israel.  For  three  months  the  child  was  con- 
cealed in  the  house.  Then  his  mother  placed  him  in  a 
small  boat  or  basket  of  papyrus — perhaps  from  a  cur- 
rent Egyptian  belief  that  the  plant  is  a  protection  from 
crocodiles  (Plutarch,  Is,  and  0$,  p.  858)--€losed  against 
the  water  by  bitumen.  This  was  placed  among  the 
aquatic  vegetation  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  canals  of  the 
Nile.  See  Nile.  'The  mother  departed  as  if  unable  to 
bear  tlie  sight.  The  sister  lingered  to  watch  her  broth- 
er's fate.  The  basket  (Josephus,  i6. 4)  floated  down  the 
stream.  The  Egyptian  princess  came  down  (after  the 
custom  of  her  country,  which  allowed  more  freedom  to 
females  than  is  now  common  in  the  East)  to  bathe  in 
the  sacred  river,  or  (Josephus,  A  nU  ii,  9,  5)  to  play  by 
its  side.  Her  attendant  slaves  followed  her  (see  Wil- 
kinson, ^nc.  Eg,  ii,  889).  She  saw  the  basket  in  the 
flags,  or  (Josephus)  home  down  the  stream,  and  dis- 
patched divers  after  it.  The  divers,  or  one  of  the  fe- 
male slaves,  brought  it.  It  was  opened,  and  the  cry  of 
the  child  moved  the  princess  to  compassion.  She  de- 
termined to  rear  it  as  her  own.  The  child  refused  the 
milk  of  Egyptian  nurses  (Josephus).  The  sister  was 
then  at  hand  to  recommend  a  Hebrew  nurse.  The  child 
was  brought  up  as  the  princess's  son,  and  the  memory 
of  the  incident  was  long  cherished  in  the  name  given 
to  the  foundling  of  the  water's  side— whether  according 
to  its  Hebrew  or  Egyptian  form.  (See  above.)  The 
child  was  adopted  by  the  princess.  Tradition  describes 
its  beauty  as  so  great  that  pa88er»-by  stood  fixed  to  look 
at  it,  and  laborers  left  their  work  to  steal  a  glance  (Jo- 
sephus, Afd,  ii,  9,  6).  His  foster-mother  (to  whom  the 
Jewish  tradition  gave  the  name  of  Themwihisy  Josephus, 
i4n/.  ii,  9,  5;  Artapanus,  Pnep,  Ev,  ix,  27,  the  name  of 
MerrhiSy  and  the  Arabian  traditions  that  ofAsiat,  Jala- 
laddin,  p.  887)  was  (according  to  Artapanus,  Eusebius, 
Prcep,  Ev.  ix,  27)  the  daughter  of  Palmanothes,  who 
was  reigning  at  Heliopolis,  and  the  wife  of  Chenephres, 
who  was  reigning  at  Memphis.  In  this  tradition,  and 
that  of  Philo  (V.  Jf.  i,  4),  she  has  no  child,  and  hence 
her  delight  at  finding  one.    Many  attempts  have  been 


made  in  modem  times  to  id^itify  the  Phar»)h  iais 
whose  family  Moses  was  thus  introduced,  bat  difeiett 
Egyptologists  have  varied  widely  as  to  his  name  and 
relative  position,  according  to  their  several  cbrooologi- 
cal  and  historiod  schemes.  See  Egypt.  The  latat 
and  most  plausible  effort  in  this  directioii  is  that  of 
Osbum  (in  the  Jour,  of  Sac,  Lit,  July,  I860,  p.  257  «).), 
who  argues  from  a  number  of  striking  coincidences  wkb 
the  monumental  records  that  it  must  have  been  bo  les 
than  Sesostris-Rameses,  the  famous  architectural  moo- 
arch  of  the  19th  dynasty,  whoee  son  Amoiephthis,  driog 
soon  after  his  accession,  was  succeeded  by  a.  sister,  Tbo- 
noris  (in  that  case  the  foster-mother  of  Motes),  who 
again,  after  a  long  reign,  was  succeeded  by  her  nepbev, 
Sethos  II,  the  latter  having  already  been  aseioriatc  king 
in  Upper  Egypt.  This  last  then,  if  we  might  trai 
these  precarious  synchronisms,  would  be  the  Phaiaob 
of  the  exode  (q.  v.). 

From  this  time  for  many  years  Moses  most  be  oomid- 
ered  as  an  Egyptian.  In  the  Pentateuch  this  period  h  a 
blank,  but  in  the  N.  T.  he  is  represented  as  ''edocabtd 
(iyraiitv^)  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,**  and  e 
^  mighty  in  words  and  deeds"  (Acts  vii,  22).  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  summary  of  the  Jewish  and  EgyptisQ 
traditions  which  fill  up  the  sUenoe  of  the  sacred  writer. 
He  was  educated  at  Heliopolis  (oomp^  Stvabo,  xvii,  1), 
and  grew  up  there  as  a  prieist,  under  his  Egyptian  naise 
of  Osaniph  (Manetho,  ap.  Josephus,  c  Ap,  i,  26, 28, 31) 
or  Tisithen  (ChsNeraon,  ib,  82).  He  was  (aocoidii^ 
to  these  accounts)  taught  the  whole  range  of  Greek, 
Chaldee,  and  Assyrian  literature.  From  the  Egypdass 
especially  he  learned  mathematics,  to  train  his  muid  foi 
the  unprejudiced  reception  of  truth  (Philo,  V,  M,  i,  &). 
"  He  invented  boats  and  engines  for  building— instra- 
ments  of  war  and  of  hydraulics — hiooglyphicfr— diri- 
sion  of  lands"  (Artapanus,  ap.  Euseb.  Prop,  Ev.  ix,  37\ 
He  taught  Orpheus,  and  was  hence  called  by  the  Greeks 
Musnus  (ib,)f  and  by  the  Egyptians  Hermes  (Sk),  He 
taught  grammar  to  the  Jews,  whence  it  spread  to  Fke- 
nicia  and  Greece  (Eupolemus,  ap.  Qem.  Akxand.  Strm>. 
i,  p.  848).  He  was  sent  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Ethiopians.  He  got  rid  of  the  serpents  of  the  oont- 
try  to  be  traversed  by  tuming  badcetfnls  of  ibises  wpaa 
them  (Josephus,  Ant,  ii,  10,  2),  and  founded  the  dty  fd 
Hermopolis  to  commemorate  his  victory  (Artapanus^  qw 
Euseb.  ix,  27).  He  advanced  to  Saba,  the  capital  d 
Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Meroe,  fiom  hb 
adopted  mother  Merrhis,  whom  he  buried  there  (&> 
Tharbis,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  fi^  is 
love  with  him,  and  he  retumed  in  triumph  to  Egvft 
with  her  as  his  wife  (Josephus,  ib.).  See  D.  W.  MoOer, 
De  Mose  pkUosopho  (Altorf,  1707) ;  Adami,  Exerc  aee^ 
p.  92  sq. ;  Bmcker,  Hist.phiL  i,  78 ;  J.  G.  Walch,  (H»aT. 
in  N,  T,  (Jen.  1727),  p.  62  »q. 

2.  Period  of  Moses's  Retirement, — ^Tbe  nurture  of  his 
mother  is  probably  the  unmentioned  link  which  bnasi 
him  to  his  own  people,  and  the  time  had  at  last  arrived 
when  he  was  resolved  to  reclaim  his  nationalitv.  Here 
again  the  N.  T.  preserves  the  tradition  in  a  mcHre  di^ 
tinct  form  than  the  account  in  the  Pentateuch.-  "Mori, 
when  he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  tea 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affic- 
tion  with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pkmaats 
of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures" — the  ancient  aeeanui- 
lated  treasure  of  Rhampsinitus  and  the  old  kings— "of 
Egypt"  (Heb.  xi,  24-26).  In  his  earliest  infimcy  be 
was  reported  to  have  refused  the  milk  of  Egyptiaii 
nurses  (Josephus,  i4ii^  ii,  9, 5),  and  when  three  years  oti 
to  have  trampled  under  his  feet  the  crown  wl^di  Pha- 
raoh had  playfully  placed  on  his  head  (vb,  7).  Aoooid- 
ing  to  the  Alexandrian  representation  of  Philo  (F.  if.  i, 
6),  he  led  an  asoetio  life,  in  order  to  pursue  his  hi^ 
philosophic  speculations.  According  to  the  Egyptian 
tradition,  although  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  he  always  per- 
formed his  prayers,  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of 
his  fathers,  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  the  open  air, 
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taming  towards  the  son-rising  (Josepbas,  Apian,  ii,  2). 
The  king  was  excited  to  hatred  by  the  priests  of  Egypt, 
who  foresaw  their  d^uroyer  (ib.),  or  by  his  own  envy 
( Arta]>anus,  ap.  Eiiseh.  Prop,  Ev.  ix,  27).  Various  plots 
of  assassination  were  contrived  agawst  him,  which 
failed.  The  last  was  after  he  had  escaped  across  the 
Nile  from  Memphis,  warned  by  his  brother  Aaron,  and 
when  pursued  by  the  assassin  be  killed  him  (t6.).  The 
same  general  account  of  conspiracies  against  liis  life  ap- 
pears in  Josephus  (^n/.  ii,  10).  All  that  remains  of 
these  traditions  in  the  sacred  narrative  is  the  simple 
and  natural  incident  that  seeing  an  Israelite  suffering 
the  bastinado  from  an  Eg}'ptiaii,  and  thinking  that  they 
were  alone,  he  slew  the  Egyptian  (the  later  tradition, 
preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  said, "  with  a  word 
of  his  mouth"),  and  buried  the  oor^  in  the  sand  (the 
sand  of  the  desert  then,  as  now,  running  close  up  to  the 
cultivated  tract).  The  fire  of  patriotism  which  thus 
uimed  him  into  a  deliverer  from  the  oppressors,  turns 
him  in  the  same  story  into  the  peace-maker  of  the  op- 
pressed. See  J.  F.  Mayer,  Uh-um  Moses  Ai^gyptium  juste 
imierfecit  (Viteb.  1G85);  Uoffmaim,  Moses  just,  A^gjfptU 
perettssor  (Hal.  1776).  It  is  characteristic  of  the  faith- 
fidnem  of  the  Jewish  records  that  his  flight  is  there  oc- 
casioned rather  by  the  malignity  of  his  countrymen 
than  by  the  enmity  of  the  Egj'ptians.  So  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's speech  it  b  this  part  of  the  story  which  is  drawn 
out  at  greater  length  than  in  the  original,  evidently 
with  a  view  to  showing  the  identity  of  the  narrow  spirit 
which  had  thus  displayed  itself  equally  against  their 
first  and  their  last  Deliverer  (Acts  vii,  25-35).  But  his 
spiritVas  yet  too  rash  and  vindictive  to  fit  him  for  being 
the  meek  and  patient  instrument  of  the  Divme  purposes. 
The  discovery,  too,  of  the  serxHile  and  treacherous  tem- 
per of  his  own  compatriots  disheartened  him.  He  need- 
ed the  iHacing  as  well  as  the  purifying  discipline  which 
years  of  calm  reflection  and  peaceful  self-culture  alone 
could  give  in  order  to  make  him  the  cool,  firm,  and  in- 
dependent leader  of  a  popular  movement. 

Moses  fled  into  Midian,  B.C.  1698.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  or  near  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  its  precise 
situation  is  unknown.  Arabian  tradition  points  to  the 
country  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  (see  Laborde).  Jose- 
phus iAnt,  ii,  11, 1)  makes  it  " by  the  Red  Sea."  There 
was  a  famous  well  ('*  the  weU,"  Exod.  ii,  15)  surrounded 
by  tanks  for  watering  the  flocks  of  the  Bedouin  herds- 
men. By  this  well  the  fugitive  seated  himself  "at 
noon**  (Joseph.  t&.),  and  watched  the  gathering  of  the 
sbcep.  There  were  the  Arabian  shepherds,  and  there 
were  also  seven  maidens,  whom  the  shepherds  rudely 
drove  away  from  the  water.  The  chivalrous  spirit  (if 
we  may  so  apply  a  modem  phrase)  which  bad  already 
broken  forth  in  behalf  of  his  oppressed  countrymen, 
broke  forth  again  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  maidens. 
They  returned  unusually  soon  to  their  father,  and  told 
him  of  their  adventure.  Their  father  was  a  person  of 
whom  we  know  but  little,  but  of  whom  that  little  shows 
how  great  an  influence  he  exercised  over  the  future 
career  of  Moses.  It  was  Jethro,  or  Reuel,  or  Hobi^, 
chief  or  priest  ('*  Sheik"  exactly  expresses  the  union  of 
the  religious  and  political  influence)  of  the  Midianitish 
tribes.  Moses,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  "  an  Egyp- 
tian" (Exod.  ii,  19),  now  became  for  a  long  period,  indi- 
cated by  the  later  tradition  as  forty  years  (Acts  vii,  30), 
an  Arabian.  He  married  Zipporah,  daughter  of  his 
host,  to  whom  he  also  became  the  servant  and  shep- 
herd (Exod.  ii,  21 ;  iii,  1). 

The  blank  which  during  the  stay  in  Egypt  is  filled 
up  by  Egyptian  traditions  can  here  only  be  supplied 
from  indirect  allusions  in  other  parts  of  the  0.  T.  The 
alliance  between  Israel  and  the  Kenite  branch  of  the 
Midianitesy  now  first  formed,  was  never  broken.  See 
KsxiTE.  Jethro  became  their  guide  through  the  des- 
ert. If  from  Egypt,  as  we  have  seen,  was  derived  the 
secular  and  religious  learning  of  Moses,  and  with  this 
much  of  their  outward  ceremonial,  so  from  Jethro  was 
derived  the  organization  of  their  Judicial  and  social  ar- 


rangements during  their  nomadic  state  (Exod.  xviii, 
21-23).  Nor  is  the  conjecture  of  Ewald  (Gesck,  ii,  69,, 
60)  improbable,  that  in  this  pastoral  and  simple  relation 
there  is  an  indication  of  a  wider  concert  than  is  directlv 
stated  between  the  rising  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and 
the  Arabian  tribes,  who,  under  the  name  of  "  the  Shep- 
herds," had  recently  been  expelled.  According  to  Ar- 
Upanus  (Euseb.  Prap.  Ev.  ix,  27),  Reuel  actually  urged 
Moses  to  make  war  upon  Egypt  Something  of  a  joint 
action  is  implied  in  the  vidt  of  Aaron  to  the  desert 
(Exod.  iv,  27 ;  comp.  Artapanus,  ut  sup,) ;  something 
also  ui  the  sacredness  of  Sinai,  aheady  recognised  both 
by  Israel  and  by  the  Arabs  (Exod.  nii,  27 ;  comp.  Jo- 
seph. Ant,  ii,12, 1). 

But  the  chief  effect  of  this  stay  in  Arabia  was  on 
Moses  himself.  It  was  in  the  seclusion  and  simplicity 
of  his  shepherd-life  that  he  received  his  call  as  a  proph- 
et. The  traditional  scene  of  this  great  event  is  in  the 
valley  of  Shoeib,  or  Hobab,  on  the  north  side  of  Jebel 
MOsa.  Its  exact  spot  is  marked  by  the  convent  of  St. 
Catharine,  of  which  the  altar  is  said  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  Burning  Bush.  The  origiiud  indications  are  too 
slight  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  spot  with  any  certainty. 
To  judge  from  the  indications  given  in  the  Bible  (Exod. 
iv,  27 ;  Numb,  x,  30),  Jethro  must  have  resided  south- 
east of  that  mounUin  (Keil,  ii,  325 ;  Antonini  Placent. 
Itinerar.  c^l  \  Acta  Sanct,  Maji,  ii,  22).  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  time  of  the  calling  of  Moses  in  the  mount 
of  God  was  contemporaneous  with  the  extraordinary 
spirit  of  prayer  among  the  oppressed  nation  in  Egj-pt 
(Exod.  ii,  28).  The  call  itself  was  at  "  the  back"  of 
"  the  wilderness"  at  Horeb  (Exod.  iii,  1) ;  to  which  the 
Hebrew  adds,  while  the  Sept,  omits,  "  the  mountain  of 
God."  Josephus  further  particularizes  that  it  was  the 
loftiest  of  all  the  mountains  in  that  region,  and  the  best 
for  pasturage,  from  its  good  grass;  and  that,  owing  to  a 
belief  in  its  beuig  inhabited  by  t^e  Divinity,  the  shep- 
herds feared  to  approach  it  {Ant,  ii,  12, 1).  Philo  (F. 
M,  i,  12)  adds  that  it  was  «  a  grove"  or  «  gUde."  Upon 
the  mountain  was  a  well-known  briery  shrub  or  tree 
(•^;^^»  '*«  *«»^^i  A.  V.  "a  bush"— the  definite  article 
may  indicate  either  "the  particular  celebrated  tree," 
sacred  perhaps  already,  or  **  the  tree"  or  "  vegetation 
peculiar  to  the  spot"),  usually  thought  to  have  been  the 
acacia  or  the  thorn-tree  of  the  desert,  spreading  out  its 
tangled  branches,  thick  set  with  white  thorns,  over  the 
rocky  ground ;  but  perhaps  only  a  bramble,  or  some  one 
of  the  bristly  plants  with  which  the  desert  abounds. 
Comp.  Reichlin-Meldeg,  Mos.  Gesch.  r.  bretmenden  DotH' 
husch  (Frieb.  1881).  See  Shittim  ;  Thorn.  It  was  this 
bush  which  became  the  symbol  of  the  divine  Presence, 
in  the  form  of  a  flame  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  which 
the  dry  branches  would  naturally  have  crackled  and 
burned  in  a  moment,  but  which  played  around  it  with- 
out consuming  it.  In  Philo  ( V.  Af,  i,  12)  "  the  angel"  is 
described  as  a  strange  but  beantifid  creature.  Artapa- 
nus (Euseb.  Pr.Ar.ix,  27)  represents  it  as  a  fire  suddeidy 
bursting  from  the  bare  ground,  and  feeding  itself  with- 
out fuel  But  this  is  far  less  expressive  than  the  Biblical 
image.  Like  all  the  visions  of  the  divine  Presence  re- 
corded in  the  O.  T.  as  manifested  at  the  outset  of  a  pro- 
phetical career,  this  was  exactly  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  tribe.  It  was  the  true  likeness  of  the  con- 
dition of  Israel — in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  yet  not  de- 
stroyed (comp.  Philo,  V,  M,  i,  12).  The  place  too,  in  the 
desert  solitude,  was  equally  appropriate,  as  a  sign  that  the 
divine  protection  was  not  confined  either  to  the  sanctu- 
aries of  Egypt  or  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  was  to  be  found 
with  any  faithful  worshipper,  fugitive  and  solitary  though 
he  might  be.  The  rocky  ground  at  once  became  "  holy," 
and  the  shepherd's  sandid  was  to  be  taken  off  no  less 
than  on  the  threshold  of  a  palace  or  a  temple.  It  is  this 
feature  of  the  incident  on  which  St.  Stephen  dwells  as 
a  proof  of  the  universality  of  the  true  religion  (Acts  vii, 
29-38).  The  call  or  revektion  was  twofold--(l.)  The 
declaration  of  the  Sacred  Name  expressed  the  eternal 
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self^xifttenoe  of  the  one  God.  The  nAme  itaelf,  as  al- 
ready mentioued,  must  have  been  known  in  the  family 
of  Aaron.  But  its  grand  sigiiiticance  was  now  first 
drawn  out.  See  Jkhovah.  (2.)  The  mission  was  given 
to  Moses  to  deliver  his  people.  The  two  signs  are 
characteristic — the  one  of  his  past  Egyptian  life,  the 
other  of  his  active  shepherd  life.  In  the  rush  of  leprosy 
into  his  hand  is  the  link  between  him  and  the  people 
whom  the  Egyptians  called  a  nation  of  lepers  (Josephus, 
Apion,  i,  26).  (The  Mussulman  legends  speak  of  hb 
white  shining  hand  as  the  instrument  of  his  miracles 
[D'Herbelot],  Hence  "  the  white  hand**  is  proverbial 
for  the  healing  art.)  In  the  transformation  of  his  shep- 
herd's staff  is  the  glorification  of  the  simple  pastoral  life, 
of  which  that  staff  was  the  symbol,  into  the  great  career 
which  lay  before  it.  The  humble  yet  wonder-working 
crook  is,  in  the  history  of  Mosea,  as  Ewald  finely  ob- 
serves, what  the  despised  cross  is  in  the  first  history  of 
Christianity. '  In  this  call  of  Moses,  as  of  the  apostles 
afterwards,  the  man  is  swallowed  up  in  the  cause.  Yet 
this  is  the  passage  in  his  history  which,  more  than 
any  other,  brings  out  his  external  and  domestic  rela- 
tions. 

Moses  returned  to  Eg3rpt  from  his  exile,  RC  1658. 
His  Arabian  wife  and  her  two  infant  sons  were  with 
him.  She  was  seated  with  then  on  the  ass  (the  ass 
was  known  as  the  animal  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  people 
from  Jacob  down  to  David).  He  apparently  walked  by 
their  side  with  his  shepherd's  staft  (The  Sept,  substi- 
tutes the  general  term  rd  vvoKvyta,)  On  the  journey 
back  to  Egypt  a  mysterious  incident  occurred  in  the 
family,  which  can  only  be  explained  with  difllculty. 
The  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  that  at  the 
caravansary  either  Moses  or  Gershom  (the  context  of 
the  preceding  verses  [iv,  22, 23]  rather  points  to  the  lat- 
ter) was  struck  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  mortal  illness. 
In  some  way,  not  apparent  to  us,  thb  illness  was  con- 
nected by  Zipporah  with  the  fact  that  her  son  had  not 
been  circumcised — whether  in  the  general  neglect  of 
that  rite  among  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  his  birth  in  Midian.  She  instantly  performed 
the  rite,  and  threw  the  sharp  instrument,  stained  with 
the  fresh  blood,  at  the  feet  of  her  husband,  exclaiming, 
in  the  agony  of  a  mother's  anxiety  for  the  life  of  her 
child — **  A  bloody  husband  thou  art,  to  cause  the  death 
of  my  son."  Then,  when  the  recovery  from  the  illness 
took  place  (whether  of  Moses  or  Gershom),  she  ex- 
claimed again — **  A  bloody  husband  still  thou  art,  but 
not  so  as  to  cause  the  child's  death,  but  only  to  bring 
about  his  circumcision.**  So  Ewald  explains  the  nar- 
rative (GeschichU,  voL  ii,  pt.  u,  p.  105),  taking  the  sick- 
ness to  have  visited  Moses.  RosenmUUer  makes  Ger- 
shom the  victim,  and  makes  Zipporah  address  Jehovah, 
the  Arabic  word  for  **  marriage"  being  a  synonym  for 
**  circumcision."  It  is  possible  that  on  this  story  is 
founded  the  tradition  of  Artapanus  (Euseb.  Pr,  Ev,  ix, 
27),  that  the  Ethiopians  derived  circumcision  from  Mo- 
ses. It  would  seem  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  this 
event,  whatever  it  was,  that  the  wife  and  her  children 
were  sent  back  to  Jethro,  and  remained  with  him  till 
Moses  joined  them  at  Rephidim  (Exod.  xviii,  2-6), 
which  is  the  last  time  that  ^e  is  distinctly  mentioned. 
In  Numb,  xii,  1  we  hear  of  a  Cushite  wife  who  gave 
umbrage  to  Miriam  and  Aaron.  This  may  be — (1)  an 
Ethiopian  (Cushite)  wife,  taken  after  Zipporah's  death 
(Ewald,  Gesch,  ii,  229);  (2)  the  Ethiopian  princess  of 
Joseph  us  {Ant.  i,  10,  2;  but  that  whole  story  is  proba- 
bly only  an  inference  from  Numb,  xii,  1);  (3)  Zipporah 
herself,  which  is  rendered  probable  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  Cushan  with  Midian  in  Hab.  iii,  7.  The  two  sons 
also  sink  into  obscurity.  Their  names,  though  of  Le- 
vitical  origin,  relate  to  their  foreign  birthplace.  Ger- 
shom, "stranger,"  and  Eli-ezer,  "  God  is  my  help,"  com- 
memorated their  father's  exile  and  escape  (Exoid.  xviii, 
3,  4).  Gershom  was  the  father  of  the  wandering  Levite 
Jonathan  (Judg.  xviii,  30),  and  the  ancestor  of  Shebuel, 
David's  chief  treasurer  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  16;  xxiv,  20). 


Eliezer  had  an  only  son,  Rehabiah  (1  Chron.  xxBi,  \1\ 
who  was  the  ancestor  of  a  numerous  but  obacore  (mg> 
eny,  whose  representative  in  David's  time — the  laa  de- 
scendant of  Moses  known  to  us — was  Shekxnith,  guard 
of  the  consecrated  treasures  in  the  temfde  (1  Chroa. 
xxvi,  25-28). 

After  this  parting  Moses  advanced  into  the  dewt. 
and  at  the  same  spot  where  he  bad  had  his  riaoo  to* 
countered  Aaron  (Exod.  iv,  27).  From  that  mecti^; 
and  co-operation  we  have  the  first  distinct  indicatkm  of 
Moses's  personal  appearance  and  character.  The  tia- 
ditional  representations  of  him  in  some  respects  veil 
agree  with  that  which  we  derive  from  Biichael  Angefes 
famous  statoe  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietio  in  YincoU  tt 
Kome.  Long,  shaggy  hair  and  beard  is  described  as  bis 
characteristic  equally  by  Josephus,  Diodoms  (i,  p.4^), 
and  Artapanus  (co^iyri^,  ap.  Euseb.  Pntp,  Et,ix^Tt\ 
To  this  Artapanus  adds  the  curious  touch  that  it  was  of 
a  reddish  hue,  tinged  with  gray  (irc^ppanfc,  itoXik). 
The  traditions  of  his  beauty  and  size  as  a  child  have  si- 
ready  been  menuoned.  I'hey  are  continued  to  kis 
manhood  in  the  Gentile  descriptions.  **  Tall  and  difcni- 
fied,"  says  Artapaims  (jiaxpoCt  N^wfrnrtcoc) — ^**WiK 
and  beautiful  a?  his  father  Joseph"  (with  a  curiout  con- 
fusion of  genealogies),  says  Justin  (xxxvi,  2).  But  be- 
yond the  slight  glance  at  his  infantine  beauty,  no  hnit 
of  this  grand  personality  is  given  in  the  Bible,  ^'ktt 
is  described  is  rather  the  reverse.  The  only  pcdat  tbm 
brought  out  is  a  angular  and  unlooked-for  infinnitr: 
"  O  my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent,  neither  bereiolbre  nor 
since  thou  hast  spoken  to  thy  servant ;  but  I  an  ilov 
of  q)eech  and  of  a  slow  tongue. . . .  How  shall  Phanoh 
hear  me,  which  am  of  undrcumcised  lips?"  (L  e.  dov, 
without  words,  stammering,  hesitating;  SepL  f«x*^ 
^ktvoc  Kai  fiapvyXkHTVoe) ;  his  "  speech  contempcibler 
like  Sl  Paul's— like  the  English  Cromwell  (comp.  Gv- 
lyles  Cromwdlj  ii,  219)— like  the  first  dfatt»  of  tbe 
Greek  Demosthenes.  In  the  solution  of  this  diflksky 
which  Moses  offers  we  read  both  the  disinterestednoB^ 
which  is  the  most  distinct  trait  of  his  personal  chsnc- 
ter,  and  the  future  relation  of  the  two  brothen.  *^Sad. 
I  pray  thee,  by  the  hand  of  him  whom  thou  wilt  muT 
(L  e. "  make  any  one  thy  apostle  rather  than  me").  Is 
outward  appearance  this  prayer  was  granted.  Ainw 
spoke  and  acted  for  Moses,  and  was  the  permaDent  ia- 
heritor  of  the  sacred  staff  of  power.  But  Moses  was  tbf 
inspiring  soul  behind;  and  so  as  time  rolls  on,  Asim. 
the  prince  and  priest,  has  almost  disappeared  from  riev. 
and  Moses,  the  dumb,  backward,  disinterested  prophet 
is  in  appearance  what  he  was  in  truth — the  ktmut 
leader  of  the  chosen  people. 

8.  Moset's  Public  Carffr.— Thus,  after  the  sotitnde  of 
pastoral  life,  where  he  was  appointed  to  ripen  grsdaallr 
for  his  high  calling,  he  was  now  unexpectedly  and  sad- 
denly  sent  back  among  his  people,  in  order  to  achiere 
their  deliverance  from  EgA-ptian  bondage.    Oremikd 
and  encouraged  by  the  above  remarkable  interview  with 
Jehovah,  he  resumed  his  journey  into  Egypt,  where  nn* 
ther  the  dispirited  state  of  the  Israelites  nor  the  obiti- 
nate  opposition  and  threatenings  of  Pharaoh  weie  dov 
able  to  shake  the  man  of  God.    Supported  by  his  bioUi- 
er  Aaron,  and  commissioned  by  God  as  hu  chosen  ia- 
strument,  proving,  by  a  series  of  nuur\*elloQS  deeds,  in 
the  midst  of  heathenism,  the  God  of  Israel  to  be  ibe 
only  true  God,  Moses  at  last  overcame  the  oppositka  of 
the  Egyptians  (Exod.  v-xii).     According  to  a  dirioc 
decree,  the  people  of  the  Lord  were  to  quit  Egypt?  o^ 
der  the  command  of  Moses,  in  a  triumphant  manaet 
The  punishments  of  God  were  poured  down  upon  tbe 
hostile  people  in  an  increaung  ratio,  terminating  in  tbe 
death  of  the  firstborn,  as  a  sign  that  all  had  denrred 
death.     See  Bauer,  ffebr,  MytJL  i,  274  sq.,  and  Av- 
JUkvL  Rrld&r,  der  dUett,  WundeTye$ckkkie,  ii,  174  sq.; 
RosenmUUer,  MorgenL  i,  275  sq.,  and  8<ioL  i,  ii;  J* 
Bryant,  Observ,  on  the  Pioffves  injlicfed  <m  tke  Egfftif^ 
(Lond.  1794) ;  L.  Bertholdt,  Derth,a  Mom  m  JB^* 
ffettis  (Erl  1795);  Eichhom,  in  the  Coauftenf.  SocG*lt. 
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1^.  iv,  S5  sq.  The  formidable  power  of  paganism,  in 
its  contiict  with  the  theocracy,  was  obliged  to  bow  be- 
fore the  apparently  weak  people  of  the  Lord.  The 
Egyptians  paid  tribute  to  the  emigrating  Israelites 
(Exod.  xii,  35),  who  set  out  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
victoTv.  See  Harenberg,  in  the  Biblioth,  Brem,  vii, 
624  sq. ;  Kanne,  Biblische  Untersuch,  ii,  267  sq. ;  Heng- 
stenberg,  Pent,  ii,  520  sq.;  Justi,  Ueb.  die  den  Aeflt/pf, 
abffenommenen  Gerdthe  (Frckf.  1771);  Augusti,  TheuL 
Blatter,  i,  516  sq. ;  Zeibich,  Vera.  Btiracht.  II,  i,  20  sq.). 
RC  1658.  The  enraged  king  vainly  endeavored  to  de- 
Htroy  the  emigrants.  Moses,  tirmly  relying  upon  mirac- 
uluus  help  from  the  Lord,  led  his  people  through  the 
Ke<l  Sea  into  Arabia,  while  the  host  of  Pharaoh  per- 
ished iu  its  waves  (Exod.  xii-xv).   See  Rkd  Sea,  Pas- 

SAOB  OF. 

After  thb  began  the  most  important  functions  of  Mo- 
ses as  the  lawgiver  uf  the  Israelites,  who  were  destined 
to  enter  into  Canaan  as  the  people  of  pruinise,  upon 
vrhom  rested  the  ancient  blessings  of  the  patriarchs. 
By  the  instrumentality  of  Moses,  they  were  appointed 
to  enter  into  intimate  communion  with  God  through  a 
sacred  covenant,  and  to  be  flrmly  bound  to  him  by  a 
new  legislation.  Moses,  having  victoriously  repulsed 
the  attack  of  the  Amalekites,  marched  to  Mount  Sinai, 
where  he  signally  punished  the  defection  of  his  people, 
and  gave  them  the  law  as  a  testimony  of  divine  justice 
and  mercy.  From  Mount  Sinai  they  proceeded  north- 
ward to  the  desert  of  Paran,  and  sent  spies  to  explore 
the  Land  of  Canaan  (Numb,  x-xiii).  On  this  occasion 
broke  out  a  violent  rebellion  against  the  lawgiver,  which 
he,  however,  by  divine  assistance,  energetically  re- 
pressed (Nnmb.  xiv-xvi).  The  Israelites  frequently 
murmured,  and  were  disobedient  during  about  forty 
years.  In  a  part  of  the  desert  of  Kadesh,  which  was 
called  Zin,  near  the  boundaries  of  the  Edomites,  after 
the  sister  of  Moses  had  died,  and  after  even  the  new 
g«ieration  had,  like  their  fathers,  proved  to  be  obsti- 
nate and  desponding,  Moses  fell  into  sin,  and  was  on  that 
account  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  introducing  the 
people  into  Canaan  (Numb,  xix,  12).  He  was  appointed 
to  lead  them  only  to  the  boundary  of  their  country,  to 
prepare  all  that  was  requisite  for  their  entry  into  the 
land  of  promise,  to  admonish  them  impressively,  and  to 
bleas  them.  It  was  according  to  God's  appointment 
that  the  new  generation  also,  to  whom  the  occupation 
of  the  country  had  been  promised,  should  arrive  at  their 
go«l  only  after  having  vanquished  many  obstacles. 
Even  before  they  bad  reached  the  real  boundaries  of  Ca- 
naan they  were  to  be  subjected  to  a  heavy  and  purifying 
(riaL  It  was  important  that  a  man  like  Moses  should 
have  been  at  the  head  of  Israel  during  all  these  provi- 
dential dispensations.  Hb  authority  was  a  powerful 
preservative  against  despondency  under  heavy  trials. 
Having  in  vain  attempted  to  pass  through  the  territory 
of  the  Edomites,  the  people  marched  around  its  bounda- 
ries by  a  circuitous  and  tedious  route.  Two  powerful 
kings  of  the  Amorites,  Sihon  and  Og,  were  vanquished. 
Moaes  led  the  people  into  the  fields  of  Moeb  over  against 
Jericho,  to  the  very  threshold  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xx-xxi). 
The  oracles  of  Balaam  became,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Moses,  blessings  to  his  people,  because  by  them  they 
were  rendered  conscious  of  the  great  importance  of  hav- 
ing the  Lord  on  their  side.  Moses  happily  averted  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  Israelites  on  the  part  of 
MicKan  (Numb,  xxv-xxxi).  Hence  he  w^as  enabled  to 
grant  to  some  of  the  tribes  permanent  dwellings  in  a 
considerable  tract  of  country  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
Kiver  Jordan  (Numb,  xxxii),  and  to  give  to  his  people 
a  foretaste  of  that  well-being  which  was  in  store  for 
thenu  Moses  made  excellent  preparations  for  the  con- 
quest and  distribuHon  of  the  whole  country,  and  con- 
cluded his  public  services  with  powerful  admonitions 
and  impressive  benedictions,  transferring  his  govern- 
ment to  the  hands  of  Joshua,  who  was  not  unworthy 
to  become  the  successor  of  so  great  a  man.  RC. 
1618.    For  details  of  these  incidents,  see  Egypt;  Ex- 


ode;  Law;  Passovrr;  Plague;  Sinai;  Wander- 
ings; Wilderness. 

4.  Moses's  Death. — In  exact  conformity  with  his  life 
is  the  account  of  his  end.  The  book  of  Deuteronomy 
describes,  and  is,  the  long,  last  farewell  of  the  prophet  to 
his  people.  It  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  elev- 
enth month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wanderings,  in 
the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut.  i,  8,  5),  in  the  palm-groves 
of  Abila  (Josephus,  Ant,  iv,  8, 1).  See  AbeltShittim. 
He  is  described  as  120  years  of  age,  but  with  his  sight 
and  hb  freshness  of  strength  unabated  (Deut.xxxiv,7). 
The  address  from  ch.  i  to  ch.  xxx  contains  the  recapit- 
ulation of  the  law.  Joshua  was  then  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. The  law  was  written  out,  and  ordered  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  ark  (ch.  xxxi).  The  song  and  the  bless- 
ing of  the  tribes  conclude  the  farewell  (ch.  xxxii,  xxxiii). 

Then  came  the  mysterious  close.  As  if  to  carry  out 
to  the  last  the  idea  that  the  prophet  was  to  live  not  for 
himself,  but  for  his  people,  he  is  told  that  he  is  to  see 
the  good  land  beyond  the  Jordan,  but  not  to  possess  it 
himself.  The  sin  for  which  this  penalty  was  imposed 
on  the  prophet  is  difficult  to  ascertain  clearly.  It  was 
because  he  and  Aaron  rebelled  against  Jehovah,  and 
"believed  him  not  to  sanctify  him,"  in  the  murmurings 
at  Kadesh  (Numb,  xx,  12 ;  xxvii,  14 ;  Dent,  xxxii,  51), 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Psalms  (cvi,  88),  because  he 
spoke  unadvisedly  with  his  lips.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  feeling  of  distrust.  "  Can  we  (not,  as  often  rendered, 
can  we)  bring  water  out  of  the  clifT?"  (Numb,  xx,  10; 
Sept.  ftri  t^u^ofiiPy  ** surely  we  cannot").  The  Talmudic 
tradition,  characteristically,  makes  the  sin  to  be  that 
he  called  the  chosen  people  by  the  opprobious  name  of 
"  rebels.*'  He  ascends  a  mountain  in  the  range  which 
rises  above  the  Jordan  valley.  Its  name  is  specified  so 
particularly  that  it  must  have  been  well  known  in  an- 
cient times,  though,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  exploring 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  the  exact  location  has 
until  recentlv  been  unidentified.  See  Nebo.  Hence  it 
is  called  by  the  specific  name  of  the  Pifgah  (q.  v.).  It 
was  one  of  those  summits  apparently  dedicated  to  dif- 
ferent divinities  (Numb,  xxiii,  14).  Here  Moses  took 
his  stand,  and  surveyed  the  four  great  masses  of  Pales- 
tine west  of  the  Jordan— so  far  as  it  could  be  discerned 
from  that  height  The  view  has  passed  into  a  proverb 
for  all  nations.  In  two  remarkable  respects  it  illustrates 
the  office  and  character  of  Moses.  First,  it  was  a  view, 
in  its  full  extent,  to  be  imagined  rather  than  actually 
seen.  The  foreground  alone  could  be  clearly  discern- 
ed :  Its  distance  had  to  be  supplied  by  what  was  be- 
yond, though  suggested  by  what  was  within,  the  actual 
prospect  of  the  seer.  Secondly,  it  is  the  likeness  of  the 
great  discoverer  pointing  out  what  he  himself  will 
never  reach.  To  English  readers  this  has  been  made 
familiar  by  the  application  of  this  passage  to  lord  Ba- 
con, originally  in  the  noble  poem  of  Cowley,  and  then 
drawn  out  at  length  by  lord  Macaulay. 

"  So  Moses,  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  died  there  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  Jehovah,  and  he 
buried  him  in  a  'ravine*  in  the  land  of  Moab,  'before* 
Beth-peor — but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto 
this  day.  . .  .  And  the  children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses 
in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  days*'  (Deut,  xxxiv,  5-8). 
This  is  all  that  is  said  in  the  sacred  record.  Jewish, 
Arabian,  and  Christian  traditions  have  labored  to  fill  up 
the  detail.  "Amid  the  tears  of  the  people — the  women 
beating  their  breasts,  and  the  children  giving  way  to  un- 
controlled wailing — he  withdrew.  At  a  certain  point  in 
his  ascent  he  made  a  sign  to  the  weeping  multitude  to 
advance  no  farther,  taking  with  him  only  the  elders,  the 
high-priest  Eliezar,  and  the  general  Joshua.  At  the  top 
of  the  mountain  he  dismissed  the  elders — and  then,  as 
he  was  embracing  Eliezar  and  Joshua,  and  still  speak- 
ing to  them,  a  cloud  suddenly  stood  over  him,  and  he 
vanished  in  a  deep  valley.  He  wrote  the  account  of  his 
own  death  [so  also  Philo,  V,  M*  iii,  89]  in  the  sacred 
books,  fearing  lest  he  should  be  deified"  (Josephus,  A  nL 
iv,  8,48).    "He  died  in  the  last  month  of  the  Jewish 
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year" — in  the  Arabic  traditions,  the  7th  of  Adar  (Jala- 
iaddin,  p.  dUS),  After  his  death  he  Lb  called  **Sf€lkr 
(Clem.  Alex.  Sirom,  i,  p.  »43). 

The  grave  of  Moees,  though  studiotuly  concealed  in 
the  sacred  narrative,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  point 
a  warning  against  the  excessive  veneration  of  all  sacred 
tombs  (see  Jude  9),  and  though  never  acknowledged  by 
the  Jews,  is  shown  by  the  Mussulmans  on  the  toesi  (and 
therefore  the  wrong)  side  of  the  Jordan,  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  St.  Saba  (Stanley,  8.  and  P.  \t.  302). 
There  is  some  reason,  however,  to  conclude  from  the 
Appearance  of  Moses  with  Elijah  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration (Luke  ix,  80, 81)  that  he  was  honored  with 
an  anticipatory  resurrection.  See  Bauer,  ffebr.  Ge»ch, 
i,  837  sq.;  J.  A.  Schmid,  Dt  Morte  If,  (Hehnst.  1708); 
Abbt,  Ob  Goit  Mo8e$  hegrahm  (Hal.  1757) ;  J.  G.  Drasde, 
Dt  morte  ac  iepultura  Mosis  (Viteb.  1784) ;  Beckerches 
sur  la  tqiuUurt.  de  AfoUe,  in  the  BibL  rauotm,  xxxi, 
243  sq.;  Donauer,  De  corpore  Masts  (Ratisb.  1682); 
Hech,  De  Mosis  corpore  (Jen.  1653) ;  Reusmann,  Moses 
resuscUatus  (Gotting.  1747) ;  Rohling,  Moses*  A  hsckied 
(Jena,  1867) ;  J.  J.  Midler,  De  morte  Mosis  (Jena,  17 10) ; 
Rathlef,  De  corpore  Mosis  (Hann.  1733);  Zeibich,  Von 
dem  Grabe  Mosis  (Gera,  1758);  Heyden,  De  Mosis  re- 
surredione  (HaL  1728) ;  DansviUe  Reviewy  Sept.  1861. 

III.  Character,  Work,  and  Writings  of  Moses.  —  lt 
will  be  best  to  confine  ourselves  here  to  such  indications 
of  these  as  transpire  throtigh  the  general  fhmiework  of 
the  Scripture  narrative,  or  appear  in  traditions  and  pro- 
fane accounts. 

It  Lb  important  to  trace  his  relation  to  his  immediate 
circle  of  followers.  In  the  exodus  he  takes  the  decisive 
lead  on  the  night  of  thie  flight.  Up  to  that  point  he 
and  Aaron  appear  almost  on  an  equality;  but  after 
that  Moses  is  usuallv  mentioned  alone.  Aaron  still 
held  the  second  place,  but  the  character  of  interpreter 
to  Moses  which  he  had  borne  in  speaking  to  Pharaoh 
withdraws,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  Moses  henceforth 
became  altogether,  what  hitherto  he  had  only  been  in 
part,  the  prophet  of  the  people.  Another  who  occupies  a 
place  nearly  eqiud  to  Aaron,  though  we  know  but  little 
of  him,  is  Uur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  husband  of  Miriam, 
and  grandfather  of  the  artist  Bezaleel  (Josephus,  AnL 
iii,  2, 4).  He  and  Aaron  are  the  chief  supporters  of  Mo- 
ses in  moments  of  weariness  or  excitemenL  U  is  adviser 
with  regard  to  the  route  through  the  wilderness,  as  well 
as  in  the  judicial  arrangements,  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
Jethro.  His  servant,  occupying  the  same  relation  to 
him  as  Elisha  to  Elijah,  or  Gehazi  to  Elisha,  was  the 
youthful  Hoshea  (afterwards  Joshua).  Miriam  always 
held  the  independent  position  to  which  her  age  entitled 
her.  Her  part  was  to  supply  the  voice  and  song  to  her 
brother's  prophetic  power. 

But  Moses  is  incontestably  the  chief  personage  of  the 
history,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  one  else  is  described  be- 
^re  or  since.  In  the  narrative,  the  phrase  is  constantly 
recurring,  *'  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,"  **  Moses  spake 
unto  the  children  of  Israel."  In  the  traditions  of  the 
desert,  whether  late  or  early,  his  name  predominates 
over  that  of  every  one  else :  "  The  Wells  of  Moses" — 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  "  the  Mountain  of  Moses" 
(Jebel  Mdsa) — near  the  convent  of  St  Oitharine;  the 
Ravine  of  Moses  (Shuk  Mdsa)— at  Mount  St.  Catharine; 
the  Valley  of  Moses  (Wady  Mftsa)— at  Petra.  "The 
Books  of  Moses"  are  so  called  (as  aifterwards  the  Books 
of  Samuel),  in  all  probability,  from  hb  being  the  chief 
subject  of  them.  The  very  word  "  Mosaism"  has  been  in 
later  times  applied  (as  the  proper  name  of  no  other  saint 
of  the  O.  T.)  to  the  whole  religion.  Even  as  applied  to 
tessellated  pavement  ("Mosaic,"  Musivum,  fiowfiiov, 
ftovaa'iKov)  there  is  some  probability  that  the  expres- 
sion is  derived  from  the  variegated  pavement  of  the 
later  Temple,  which  had  then  become  the  representa- 
tive of  the  religion  of  Moses  (see  an  essay  of  Redslob  in 
the  Zeitschr\ft  der  Deuisch,  MorgenL  GeselU.  xiv,  663). 

It  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to  reduce  this  great 
^'aracter  into  a  mere  passive  instrument  of  the  divine 


Will,  as  though  he  had  himself  borne  no  coniaoiB  pn 
in  the  actions  in  which  he  figores,  or  the  mrwsffs 
which  he  delivers.  This,  however,  is  as  iiiooiiip«iUr 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  scriptural  aeoount  as  it » 
with  the  common  language  in  which  he  bm  been  de- 
scribed by  the  Church  in  all  ages.  The  freqaem  ad- 
dresses of  the  Divinity  to  him  do  more  oontimvene  Im 
personal  activity  and  intelligence  than  in  tbe  cbk  of 
Elijah,  Isaiah,  or  PauL  In  the  N.  T.  tbe  Moaak  fegis- 
lation  is  expressly  ascribed  to  him :  ^  Moms  gave  yon 
circumcision"  (John  vii,  22).  "  Mosem,  because  of  tbe 
hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you"  (Matt,  xix,  8). 
"Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law?**  (John  rii,  19). 
"  Moses  accuseth  you"  (John  v,  45).  Paul  goes  »  fin- 
as  to  speak  of  him  as  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  celigiao : 
"  They  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses"  (1  Cor.  x,  2).  H« 
is  constantly  called  "a  prophet."  In  the  poetical  hn- 
guage  of  the  O.  T.  (Numb,  xxi,  18;  Deut.  xxxiii,  31  \ 
and  in  the  popular  language  both  of  Jews  and  CbristiaQs, 
he  is  known  as  "  the  Lawgiver."  Tbe  terms  in  whieb 
his  legislation  is  described  by  Philo  (K.  Jtf.  ii,  1-4)  are 
decisive  as  to  the  ancient  Jewish  view.  He  nnut  be 
considered,  like  all  the  saints  and  h^hiea  of  tbe  BSbte,  at 
a  man  of  marvellous  gUts,  raised  up  by  divine  Prori* 
dence  for  a  special  purpose;  but  as  led,  both  hy  bis  ova 
disposition  and  by  the  peculiarity  of  tbe  revdatiBa 
which  he  received,  into  a  closer  communion  with  the 
invisible  world  than  was  vouchsafed  to  any  otba*  is 
the  Old  Testament. 

Such  a  marvellous  character  was  not  exempted  fioai 
the  most  virulent  attacks  of  that  criticism  called  tbe 
RaiionaiismHS  vulgaris^  which  at  one  time  threatened  to 
devour  every  fragment  of  antiquity.    Tbe  bistotr  of 
Moses  was  considered  merely  a  tissue  of  cootcadiiiorr 
statements,  till  Voltaire  (in  Qutaticns  sur  VEmofdopS' 
<^f  §  127)  boldly  called  his  very  existence  in  questioa 
The  exodus  of  Israel,  of  which  Moses  was  tbe  sole  in- 
strument, was  deprived  of  its  strictly  historical  XmsoL 
Goethe  wantonly  reduced  the  forty  years'  wanderis^  to 
two  years.    Most  of  the  halting-places  named  in  the 
books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers  were  deemed  unhiator> 
ical,  and  the  whole  chain  of  events  was  said  to  be  pore- 
ly  mythical     De  Wette  {KrOOe  der  itraeiHiseken  Ge- 
schidtte),  Gramberg  {Religionsideen),  Tatke  {Bibiisdk 
Theoloffie),  Yon  Bohlen  {Commentar  turn  BieJke  Gen- 
esis)y  and  George  {Judische  Feste)  combine  to  reduce 
the  whole  to  a  fable.     Even  the  best  substantiated 
acts  of  Moses — such  as  the  construction  of  tbe  taber- 
nacle, the  founding  of  an  hereditary  priesthood,  tbe  ap- 
pointment of  cities  of  refuge — were  assumed  to  have 
been  stripped  of  every  vestige  of  historical  veradtr. 
The  finding  of  the  Law  (2  Kings  xxii,  8)  was  said  to 
prove  nothing  of  its  Mosaic  authorship,  becanae  tbe 
Egyptian  priests  pretended  to  have  become  powaaeed 
of  the  books  of  Hermes  in  the  same  way.    The  tables 
of  stone,  as  evidence  of  the  historical  activity  of  Moses, 
were  said  to  be  no  evidence,  because  no  mention  is  made 
of  them  at  the  revelation  of  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx), 
but  only  on  a  later  occasion,  in  chap.  xxiL    The  testi- 
mony of  their  existence  (1  Kings  viii,  9)  in  tbe  days  of 
SolooKMi  was  thought  not  worthy  to  bo  depended  upon, 
because  the  author  lived  after  the  destruction  (^  Jeru- 
salem I     Bv  such  frivolous  assertions  Nork  finds  him- 
self  authorized  (see  Hebrdisck'ckaldatsck-rabbinisekss 
Wdrierbuck)  to  resolve  the  character  of  Moses  into  a 
mythical  personage ;  and  to  reduce  the  marvdloos  exo- 
dus, and  the  subsequent  journey  through  the  wikkineta, 
to  a  level  with  the  my thologiod  conquests  of  Osiris  or 
those  of  Bacchus,  in  each  of  whom  personifieations  of 
the  solar  year  were  recognised.     Moses  is  contrasted 
with  Bacchus,  whose  grandfather  Kadmus  placed  bioi 
in  an  ark  and  exposed  him  to  the  ocean  (see  J.J.  Hol- 
ler, De  Mose  in  Bacchum  converso  [Jena,  1667]).    Tbe 
600,000  fighting  men  in  Israel  are  assumed  to  be  so 
many  stars,  which  ancient  astronomers  believed  to  ex- 
ist.   The  wonder-working  rod  of  Moses  was  considered 
to  be  as  pure  a  fiction  as  the  serpent-rod  of  Henneik 
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The  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  by  Moses  and  his  followers 
wms  regarded  as  a  striking  parallel  to  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  Bacchus^s  expedition  to  India  (Nonnus,  xx,  258). 
Bacchus  also  smites  the  Hydaspes  with  a  rod,  and  passes 
over  dry-shod  (Nonnus,  xxiii,115, 124, 156-188;  xxiv, 
41).   £ven  the  smiting  of  the  rock  by  Moses  is  compared 
to  a  myth  recorded  in  Euripides  {Sacch,  y,  703);  to 
Bacchus  smiting  a  rock — not  indeed  in  his  own  person, 
but  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  priestess,  who  wielded 
the  thyi8US-rod — with  a  similar  result  of  water  flowing 
from  it.   These  attempts  to  neutralize  history  are  quoted 
simply  as  literary  curiosities,  and  they  show  by  what 
methods  it  was  thought  possible  to  establish  the  myth- 
ical origin  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.     But  as  the 
historicad  veracity  of  the  Gospel  history  can  alone  ac- 
count for  the  existence  and  snbsbtence  of  Christianity, 
eo  the  past  and  present  influence  of  the  Mosaic  constitu- 
tion can  only  be  explained  by  the  strictly  historical 
character  of  its  beginnings. 

1.  There  are  two  main  characters  in  which  Moses  ap- 
pears, namely,  as  a  Leader  and  as  a  Prophet.  The  two 
are  more  frequently  combined  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West.  Several  remarkable  instances  occur  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mohammedanism :  Mohammed  himself,  Abd-el- 
Kader  in  Algeria,  Shamyl  in  Circassia. 

(a.)  As  a  L^er  his  life  divides  itself  into  the  three 
epochs  of  the  march  to  Sinai,  the  march  from  Sinai 
to  Kadesh,  and  the  conquest  of  the  transjordauic  king- 
doms.    Of  his  natural  gifts  in  this  capacity  we  have 
but  few  means  of  judging.    The  two  main  difficulties 
which  he  encountered  were  the  reluctance  of  the  people 
to  submit  to  his  guidance  and  the  impracticable  nature 
of  the  country  which  they  had  to  traverse.    The  pa- 
tience with  which  he  bore  their  murmurs  is  often  de- 
scribed— at  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  apostasy  of  the  golden 
calf  (the  eccentric  Beke  contends  that  the  idol  was  a 
ante,  and  not  a  calf  [  The  Idol  in  Horeb^  Lond.  1871]), 
at  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  at  the  complaints  of  Aaron 
and  Miriam  (see  below).    The  incidents  with  which 
hb  name  was  specially  connected  both  in  the  sacred 
narrative  and  in  the  Jewish,  Arabian,  and  heathen  tra- 
ditions were  those  of  supplying  water  when  most  want- 
ed.    This  is  the  only  point  in  his  life  noted  by  Tacitus, 
who  describes  him  as  guided  to  a  spring  of  water  by  a 
herd  of  wild  asses  {Hitt,  v,  8).    In  the  Pentateuch  these 
supplies  of  water  take  place  at  Marah,  at  Horeb,  at  Ka- 
desh, and  in  the  land  of  Moab.    That  at  Marah  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sweetening  of  waters  through  a  tree  in 
the  desert;  those  at  Horeb  and  at  Kadesh  by  the  open- 
ing of  a  rift  in  the  '^rock'*  and  in  the  ^^clifT;*"  that  in 
Moab  by  the  united  efforts,  under  his  direction,  of  the 
chiefs  and  of  the  people  (Numb,  xxi,  18).    (See  Philo, 
V.  M.  i,  40.)    An  illustration  of  these  passages  is  to  be 
found  in  one  of  the  representations  of  Rameses  II  (con- 
temporary with  Moses),  in  like  manner  calling  out  wa- 
ter from  the  desert  rocks  (see  Brugsch,  Hist,  de  VEg.  i, 
158).    Of  the  first  three  oif  these  incidents,  traditional 
sites,  bearing  his  name,  are  shown  in  the  desert  at  the 
present  day,  though  most  of  them  are  rejected  by  mod- 
ern travelkiB.    One  is  Ayfln  MCisa,  ^  the  wells  of  Mo- 
ses,'* immediately  south  tof  Suez,  which  the  tradition 
(probably  from  a  confusion  with  Marah)  ascribes  to  the 
rod  of  Moses.    Of  the  water  at  Horeb,  two  memorials 
are  shown :  one  is  the  Shuk  Mflsa,  or  ^  cleft  of  Moses," 
in  the  side  of  Mount  SL  Catharine ;  and  the  other  is  the 
remarkable  stone,  first  mentioned  expressly  in  the  Ko- 
ran (ii,  57),  which  exhibits  the  twelve  marks  or  mouths 
out  of  which  the  water  is  supposed  to  have  issued  for 
the  twelve  tribes  (Stanley,  Syr,  and  Pai,  p.  46, 47;  also 
Wolff,  Travels,  p.  125, 2d  ed.).    The  fourth  is  the  cele- 
brated ^  Sik,"  or  ravine,  by  which  Petra  is  approached 
from  the  east,  and  which,  from  the  story  of  its  being 
torn  open  by  the  rod  of  Moses,  has  given  his  name  (the 
Wady  M&sa)  to  the  whole  valley.    The  quails  and  the 
manna  are  less  directly  ascribed  to  the  intercession  of 
Moses.    The  brazen  serpent  that  was  lifted  up  as  a  sign 
of  the  divine  protection  against  the  snakes  of  the  desert 


(Numb,  xxi,  8, 9)  was  directly  connected  with  his  name 
down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  nation  (2  Kings  xviii,  4 ; 
John  iii,  14).  Of  all  the  relics  of  his  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ark,  it  was  the  one  longest  preserved. 
See  Nbhushtan. 

The  route  through  the  wilderness  is  described  as 
having  been  made  under  his  guidance.  The  particular 
spot  of  the  encampment  was  fixed  by  the  cloudy  pillar ; 
but  the  direction  of  the  people,  first  to  the  Red  Sea  an«i 
then  to  Mount  Sinai  (where  he  l)ad  been  before),  was 
communicated  through  Moses,  or  given  by  him.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  Memphis,  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  was  effected  through  Moses's  knowledge  of 
the  movement  of  the  tide  (Euseb.  Prop.  Ev,  ix,  27). 
In  all  the  wanderings  from  Mount  Sinai  he  is  said 
to  have  had  the  assbtance  of  Jethro.  In  the  Mussul- 
man legends,  as  if  to  avoid  this  appearance  of  human 
aid,  the  place  of  Jethro  is  taken  by  £1  Khudhr,  the  mys- 
terious benefactor  of  mankind  (D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  Moussa). 
On  approaching  Palestine  the  office  of  the  leader  be- 
comes blended  with  that  of  the  general  or  the  conquer- 
or. By  Moses  the  spies  were  sent  to  explore  the  coun- 
try'. Against  bis  advice  took  place  the  first  disastrous 
battle  at  Hormah.  To  his  guidance  is  ascribed  the  cir- 
cuitous route  by  which  the  nation  approached  Palestine 
from  the  east,  and  to  his  generalship  the  two  successive 
campaigns  in  which  Sihon  and  Og  were  defeated.  The 
narrative  is  told  so  shortly  that  we  are  in  danger  of  for^ 
getting  that,  at  this  last  stage  of  his  life,  Moses  must 
have  been  as  much  a  conqueror  and  victorious  soldier 
as  Joshua. 

(6.)  His  character  as  a  Prophet  is,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  more  distinctly  brought  out.  He  is  the  first 
as  he  is  the  greatest  example  of  a  prophet  in  the  O.  T. 
The  name  is,  indeed,  applied  to  Abraham  before  (Gen. 
XX,  7),  but  so  casually  as  not  to  enforce  our  attention. 
But  in  the  case  of  Moses  it  is  given  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis. In  a  certain  sense  he  appears  as  the  centre  of 
a  prophetic  circle,  now  for  the  first  time  named.  His 
brother  and  sister  were  both  endowed  with  prophetic 
gifts.  Aaron's  fluent  speech  enabled  him  to  act  the 
part  of  prophet  for  Moses  in  the  first  instance ;  and  Mir- 
iam is  expressly  called  **  the  Prophetess.**  The  seven- 
ty elders,  and  Eldad  and  Medad  also,  all  **  prophesied** 
(Numb,  xi,  25-27).  But  Moses  (at  least  after  the  ex- 
odus) rose  high  above  all  these.  The  others  are  spoken 
of  as  more  or  less  inferior.  Their  communications  were 
made  to  them  in  dreams  and  figures  (Deut.  xiii,  1-4 ; 
Numbb  xii,  6).  But  ^  Moses  was  not  so."  With  him 
the  divine  revelations  were  made  *' mouth  to  mouth, 
even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches,  and  the  si- 
militude of  Jehovah  shall  he  behold**  (Numb,  xii,  8). 
In  the  Mussulman  legends  his  surname  is  Kelim  Allah, 
'*  the  spoken  to  by  God.**  Of  the  especial  modes  of  this 
more  direct  communication  four  great  examples  are 
given,  corresponding  to  four  critical  epochs  in  his  his- 
torical career,  which  help  us  in  some  degree  to  under^ 
stand  what  is  meant  by  these  expressions  in  the  sacred 
text.    See  Prophet. 

(1.)  The  appearance  of  the  divine  Presence  in  the 
flaming  acacia-tree  has  already  been  noticed.  The  usu- 
al pictorial  representations  of  that  scene — of  a  winged 
human  form  in  the  midst  of  the  bush — ^belong  to  Philo 
( V,  M,  i,  12),  not  to  the  Bibl^  No  form  is  described. 
"The  angel*'  or  '^messenger'*  is  spoken  of  as  being  "  in 
the  flame.*'  On  this  it  was  that  Moses  was  afraid  to 
look,  and  hid  his  face  in  order  to  hear  the  divine  voice 
(Exod.  iii,  2-6).    See  Burning  Bush. 

(2.)  In  the  giving  of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai,  the 
outward  form  of  the  revelation  was  a  thick  darkness, 
as  of  a  thunder-cloud,  out  of  which  proceeded  a  voice 
(Exod.  xix,  19 ;  xx,  21).  The  revelation  on  this  occasion 
was  especially  of  the  name  of  Jehovah.  Outside  this 
cloud  Moses  himself  remained  on  the  mountain  (Exod. 
xxiv,  1, 2, 15),  and  received  the  voice,  as  from  the  cloud, 
which  revealed  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  a  short 
code  of  laws  in  addition  (Exod.  xx-xxiii).    On  two 
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occasions  he  is  described  as  having  penetrated  within 
the  darkness,  and  remained  there  successively  for  two 
periods  of  forty  days,  spent  in  seclusion  and  fasting 
(Exod.  xxiv,  18 ;  xxxiv,  28).  On  the  first  occasion  be 
received  instructions  respecting  the  tabernacle,  from  **  a 
pattern  showed  to  hira"  (xxv,  9,  40;  xxvi,  xxvii),  and 
respecting  the  priesthood  (xxviii-xxxi).  Of  the  sec- 
ond occasion  hardly  anything  is  told  us  (see  Ortlob,  De 
jejunio  Mosii  [  Li|)6. 1 702  J ).  But  each  of  these  periods 
was  concluded  by  the  production  of  the  two  slabs  or  ta- 
bles of  granite  containing  the  successive  editions  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  (Exod.  xxxii,  15, 16).  On  the  first 
of  the  two  occasions  the  ten  moral  commandments  are 
undoubtedly  those  commonly  so  called  (comp.  Exod. 
XX,  1-17;  xxxii,  15;  Deut.  v,  6-22).  On  the  second 
occasion  some  interpreters  (taking  the  literal  sense  of 
Exod.  xxxiv,  27,  28)  hold  that  they  were  the  ten 
(chiefly)  ceremonial  commandments  of  Exod.  xxxiv, 
14-26;  but  they  were  evidently  the  same  as  before. 
The  first  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  the  writing 
of  God  (Exod.  xxxi,  18 ;  xxxii,  16;  Deut.  v,  22) ;  with 
respect  to  the  second,  the  phraseology  is  ambiguous 
("he  wrote,"  Exod.  xxxiv,  28),  and  hence  some  have 
held  them  to  be  merely  the  writing  of  Moses — contra- 
ry, however,  to  the  language  of  Exod.  xxxiv,  1.  See 
Law  or  Moses. 

(3.)  It  was  nearly  at  the  close  of  those  communica- 
tions in  the  mountains  of  Sinai  that  an  especial  revela- 
tion was  made  to  him  personally,  answering  in  some 
degree  to  that  which  first  called  him  to  his  mission.  In 
the  despondency  produced  by  the  apostasy  of  the  molten 
calf,  he  besought  Jehovah  to  show  him  ^his  glory." 
The  wish  was  thoroughly  £g>^tian.  The  same  u  re- 
corded of  Araenoph,  the  Pharaoh  preceding  the  exodus. 
But  the  divine  answer  is  thoroughly  Biblical.  It  an- 
nounced that  an  actual  vision  of  God  was  impossible. 
"  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face ;  for  there  shall  no  man 
see  my  face  and  live."  He  was  commanded  to  come 
absolutely  alone.  Even  the  flocks  and  herds  which  fed 
in  the  neighboring  valleys  were  to  be  removed  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  mountain  (Exod.  xxxiii,  18,20;  xxxiv, 
1, 3).  He  took  his  place  on  a  well-known  or  prominent 
rock  ("the  rock")  (xxxiii,  21).  The  cloud  passed  by 
(xxxiii,  22:  xxxiv,  5).  A  voice  proclaimed  the  two 
immutable  attributes  of  God,  Justice  and  Love,  in  words 
which  became  part  of  the  religious  creed  of  Israel  and 
of  the  world  (xxxiv,  6,  7).  The  importance  of  this  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  Moses  is  attested  not  merely  by  the 
place  which  it  occupies  in  the  sacred  record,  but  by  the 
deep  hold  that  it  has  taken  of  the  Mussulman  tradi- 
tions and  the  local  legends  of  Mount  SinaL  It  is  told, 
with  some  characteristic  variations,  in  the  Koran  (vii, 
139),  and  is  commemorated  in  the  Mussulman  chapel 
erected  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  from  this 
incident  (rather  than  from  any  other)  has  taken  the 
name  of  the  Mountain  of  Moses  (Jebel  M^isa).  A  cavity 
is  shown  in  the  rock  as  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
back  of  Moses  when  he  shrank  from  the  divine  glory 
(SUnley,  iS'.  and  P,  p.  80).  See  Stemler,  De  Mow  Jeho- 
vam  a  ttrgo  viderUt  (Lips.  1730).     See  Sinai. 

(4.)  The  fourth  mode  of  divine  manifestation  was 
that  which  is  described  as  commencing  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  which  continued  with  more  or  less  uniformity 
through  the  rest  of  his  career.  Immediately  after  the 
catastrophe  of  the  worship  of  the  calf,  and  apparently 
in  consequence  of  it,  Moses  removed  the  chief  tent  out- 
side the  camp,  and  invested  it  with  a  sacred  character 
under  the  name  of  "  the  Tent  or  Tabernacle  of  the  Con- 
gregation" (xxxiii,  7).  This  tent  became  henceforth 
the  chief  scene  of  his  communications  with  God.  He 
left  the  camp,  and  it  is  described  how,  as  in  the  expec- 
tation of  some  great  event,  all  the  people  rose  up  and 
stood  every  man  at  his  tent  door,  and  looked — gazing 
after  Moses  until  he  disappeared  within  the  tent.  Aa 
he  disappeared  the  entrance  was  closed  behind  him  by 
the  cloudy  pillar,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  people  pros- 
'    ^ted  themselves  (xxxiii,  10).     The  communications 


within  the  t«nt  are  described  as  being  still  more  iati> 
mate  than  those  on  the  mountain.  "Jehovah  sptk^ 
unto  Moees  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his 
friend"  (xxxiii,  1 1).  He  was  apparently  aocc»nip«m«d 
on  these  mysterious  visits  by  his  attendant  Ho^iea  (or 
Joshua),  who  remained  in  the  tent  after  his  mmsua  tuMl 
left  it  (xxxiii,  11).  All  the  revelations  contained  ia 
the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers  seem  to  have  beta 
made  in  this  manner  (Lev.  i,  1;  Numb,  i,  1). 

It  was  during  these  communications  that  a  peculiar- 
ity is  mentioned  which  apparaitly  had  not  been  sees 
before.  It  was  on  his  final  descent  from  Mount  Sinai, 
after  his  second  long  seclusion,  that  a  splendor  shone  oo 
his  face,  as  if  from  the  glory  of  the  divine  Presence.  It 
is  from  the  Vulgate  U'anslation  of  "  ray"  (^^ip),  **coni»- 
tatn  habens  facicm,"  that  the  conventional  representa- 
tion of  the  homa  of  Moses  has  arisen.  See  Zeiblcb,  Jh 
radiante  Most*  facie  (Gera,  1 764).  The  rest  of  the  stocy 
is  told  80  differently  hi  the  different  versions  that  both 
must  be  given.  (1.)  In  the  A.y.  and  most  ProCestaot 
versions  Moses  is  said  to  wear  a  veil  in  order  to  hide 
the  splendor.  In  order  to  produce  thb  sense,  the  A.Y. 
of  Exod.  xxxiii,  84  reads,  "  and  [till]  Moses  had  doae 
speaking  with  them" — and  other  versions,  "  he  kad  put 
on  the  veiL"  (2.)  In  the  Sept.  and  theTulgate,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  said  to  put  on  the  veil,  not  during,  bat 
after,  the  conversation  with  the  people — ^in  order  to  hide, 
not  the  splendor,  but  the  vanishing  away  of  the  i^leo- 
dor;  and  to  have  worn  it  till  the  moment  of  his  retom 
to  the  divine  Presence  in  order  to  rekiiKUe  the  light 
there.  With  this  reading  agrees  the  obvious  nw*aning 
of  the  Hebrew  words,  and  it  is  this  rendering  of  the 
sense  which  is  followed  by  Paul  in  2  Cor.  iii,  13, 14, 
where  he  contrasts  the  fearlessness  of  the  apostoBc 
teaching  with  the  concealment  of  that  of  the  O.  T. : 
"  We  have  no  fear,  as  Moses  had,  that  our  glonr  will 
pass  away." 

(5.)  There  is  another  form  of  the  prophetic  gift  ia 
which  Moses  more  nearly  resembles  the  later  piophets^ 
namely,  as  a  writer.  We  need  not  here  determine 
(what  is  best  considered  under  the  several  books  which 
bear  his  name,  Pentateuch,  etc)  the  extent  of  his  an- 
thurship,  or  the  period  at  which  these  books  were  pot 
together  in  their  present  form.  He  is  also  tradidonaUy 
connected  with  the  first  draft  at  least  of  the  book  o^ 
Job  (q.  v.).  Eupolemus  (Euseh.  Prop.  Ar.  ix,  26)  makes 
him  the  author  of  letters.  But  of  this  the  Hebrew  nar- 
rative gives  no  indication.  There  are  two  portions  at 
the  Pentateuch,  and  two  only,  of  which  the  actual  frrir- 
ing  is  ascribed  to  Moses :  Ist,  the  second  edition  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  (Exod.  xxxiv,  28);  2d,  the  regis- 
ter of  the  stations  in  the  wilderness  (Numb,  xxxiii,  1)^ 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  prophetical  office,  as  represented 
in  the  history  of  Moses,  included  the  poetical  form  of 
composition  which  characterises  the  Jewish  prophecr 
generally.  These  poetical  utterances,  whether  connect- 
ed with  Moses  by  ascription  or  by  actual  authorship, 
enter  so  largely  into  the  full  Biblical  concepti<Mi  of  his 
character  that  they  must  here  be  mentioned. 

[1,]  "The  song  which  Moses  and  the  children  of  Is- 
rael sung"  (after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  Exod.  xv, 
1-19).  It  b  unquestionably  the  eariiest  written  acooont 
of  that  event;  and,  although  it  may  have  been  in  part, 
according  to  the  conjectures  of  Ewald  and  Bnnsen, 
adapted  to  the  sanctuary  of  Gerixim  and  8hik>h,  yet  its 
framework  and  ideas  are  essentially  Mosaic  It  is  prob- 
ably thb  song  to  which  allusion  b  made  in  Rev.  xv,  2. 
3:  "They  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass  min^^ed  with  fire 
.  .  .  and  sing  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God.** 

[2.]  A  fragment  of  a  war-song  against  Amalek  (Exod 
xvii,  16) : 

**  As  the  hand  is  on  the  throne  of  Jebovaht 
S<>  will  Jehovah  war  with  AmiUek 
From  generation  to  generation." 

[8.]  A  ftagraent  of  a  lyrical  burst  of  indignaiioa 
(Exod.  xxii,  18): 
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**  Not  the  voice  of  them  that  shoot  for  mutery, 
Nor  the  voice  of  them  that  cry  for  being  overcome, 
Bai  the  nolae  of  them  that  slug  do  I  hear." 

[4.]  Probablyi  either  from  him  or  his  immediate  pro- 
phetic followers,  the  fragmeots  of  war-eongs  iii  Numb. 
xxi,  14, 15,  27-30,  preserved  in  the  "  book  of  the  wars 
of  Jehovah,""  Namb.  xxi,  14 ;  and  the  address  to  the 
well,  xxi,  16, 17, 18. 

[5.]  The  song  of  Moses  (Dent  xxxiii,  1-48),  setting 
forth  the  greatness  and  the  failings  of  IsraeL  It  is  re- 
markable as  bringing  fmt  with  much  force  the  idea  of 
God  as  the  Rock  (xxxii,  4, 15, 18, 80, 81, 87).  The  spe- 
cial allusions  to  the  pastoral  riches  of  Israel  point  to  the 
tnuuijordanic  territory  as  the  scene  of  its  composition 
(xxxii,  18, 14). 

[6.  ]  The  blessing  of  Moses  on  the  tribes  (Deut,  xxxiii, 
1-29).  If  there  are  some  allusions  in  this  psalm  to  cir- 
cumtstances  only  belonging  to  a  later  time  (such  as  the 
migration  of  Dan,  xxxiii,  22),  yet  there  is  no  one  in 
whose  mouth  it  could  be  so  appropriately  placed  as  in 
that  of  the  great  leader  on  the  eve  of  the  final  conquest 
of  Palestine.  This  poem,  combined  with  the  similar 
blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix),  embraces  a  complete  col- 
lective view  of  the  characteristics  of  the  tribes.  See 
Vock,  Motit  canticum  cygneum  (NordL  1861);  Kamp- 
hauaen,  Das  Lied  MosU  erJddrt  (Leips.  1862). 

[7.]  The  90th  Psalm,  "A  prayer  of  Moses,  the  man 
of  God."  The  title,  like  all  the  titles  of  the  Psalms,  is 
of  doubtful  authority — and  the  psalm  has  often  been  re- 
ferred to  a  later  author.  But  Ewald  {Psalmerif  p.  91) 
thinks  that,  even  though  this  be  the  case,  it  still  breathes 
the  itpirit  of  the  venerable  lawgiver.  There  is  some- 
thing extremely  characteristic  of  Moses  in  the  view 
taken,  as  from  the  summit  or  base  of  Sinai,  of  the  eter- 
nity of  God,  greater  even  than  the  eternity  of  moun- 
tains, in  contrast  with  the  fleeting  generations  of  man. 
One  expresuon  in  the  psalm,  as  to  the  limit  of  human 
life  (seventy,  or  at  most  eighty  years),  in  ver.  10,  would, 
if  it  be  Mosaic,  fix  its  date  to  the  stay  at  Sinai.  Jerome 
{Adc,  Ruffin.  1, 18),  on  the  authority  of  Origen,  ascribes 
the  next  eleven  psalms  to  Moses.  Oosmas  {Cosntoffr,  v, 
223)  supposes  that  it  is  by  a  younger  Moses  of  the  time 
of  DavidL 

Uow  far  the  gradual  development  of  these  revelations 
or  prophetic  utterances  had  any  connection  with  Moses's 
own  character  and  history,  the  materials  are  not  such  as 
to  justify  any  decisive  judgment.     His  Egyptian  edu- 
cation most,  on  the  one  hand,  have  supplied  him  with 
much  of  the  ritual  of  the  Israelitish  worship.     The  co- 
incidences between  the  arrangements  of  the  priesthood, 
the  dress,  the  sacrifices,  the  ark,  etc.,  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, are  decisive.   On  the  other  hand,  the  proclamation 
of  the  unity  of  God,  not  merely  as  a  doctrine  confined 
to  the  priestly  order,  but  communicated  to  the  whole 
nation,  implies  distinct  antagonism,  almost  a  conscious 
recoil  against  the  Egyptian  system.  The  absence  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  (without  adoptuig  to  its  full 
extent  the  paradox  of  Warburton)  proves  at  least  a  re- 
markable independence  of  the  Egyptian  theology,  in 
which  that  great  doctrine  held  so  prominent  a  place. 
Some  modem  critics  have  supposed  that  the  Levitical 
ritual  was  an  after-growth  of  the  Mosaic  system,  neces- 
sitated or  suggested  by  the  incapacity  of  the  Israelites 
to  retain  the  higher  and  Ampler  doctrine  of  the  divine 
unity — as  proved  by  their  return  to  the  worship  of  the 
Ueliopolitan  calf  under  the  sanotion  of  the  brother  of 
Moses  himself.    There  is  no  direct  statement  of  this  con- 
necdon  in  the  sacred  narrative;  but  there  are  indirect 
indications  of  it  sufficient  to  give  some  color  to  such  an 
explanation.    The  event  itself  is  described  as  a  crisis  in 
the  life  of  Moses,  almost  equal  to  that  in  which  he  re- 
ceived his  first  calL     In  an  agony  of  rage  and  disap- 
pointment he  destroyed  the  monument  of  his  first  reve- 
lation (Exod.  xxxii,  19).    He  threw  up  his  sacred  mis- 
sion (ib.  82).     He  craved  and  be  received  a  new  and 
special  revelation  of  the  attributes  of  God  to  console  him 
(ib.  xxxiii,  18).    A  fresh  start  was  made  in  his  career 


(ib.  xxxiv,  29).  His  relation  with  his  countrymen 
henceforth  became  more  awful  and  mysterious  (ib.  82- 
85).  In  point  of  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  details  of 
the  Levitical  system  were  subsequent  to  this  catastro- 
phe. The  institution  of  the  Levitical  tribe  grew  di- 
rectly out  of  it  (xxxii,  26).  The  inferiority  of  this  part 
of  the  system  to  the  rest  b  expressly  stated  in  the 
prophets,  and  expressly  connected  with  the  idolatrous 
tendencies  of  the  nation.  *^  Wherefore  I  gave  them 
statutes  that  were  not  good,  and  judgments  whereby 
they  should  not  live"  (Ezek.  xx,  25).  "  I  spake  not 
unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  that 
I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning 
burot-offerings  or  sacrifices"  (Jer.  vii,  22).  Other  por- 
tions of  the  law,  such  as  the  regulations  of  slavery,  of 
blood-feud,  of  dean  and  unclean  food,  were  probably 
taken,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  from  the  cus- 
toms of  the  desert-tribes.  But  the  distinguishing  feat- 
ures of  the  law  of  Israel,  which  have  remained  to  a  con- 
aderable  extent  in  Christendom,  are  peculiarly  Mosaic — 
the  Ten  Commandments;  and  the  general  spirit  of  jus- 
tice, humanity,  and  liberty  that  pervades  even  the  more 
detailed  and  local  observances  is  equally  indicative  of 
a  new  are  in  legislation. 

The  prophetic  office  of  Moses,  however,  can  only  be 
fully  considered  in  connection  with  his  whole  character 
and  appearance.  "  By  a  prophet  Jehovah  brought  Is- 
rael out  of  Egypt,  and  by  a  prophet  was  be  preserved" 
(Hos.  xii,  18).  He  was,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  himself, 
the  founder  and  representative  of  his  people;  and  in 
accordance  with  this,  complete  identification  of  himself 
with  his  nation  is  the  only  strong  personal  trait  which 
we  are  able  to  gather  from  his  history.  "The  man 
Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men  that  were 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth"  (Numb,  xii,  8).  The  word 
"  meek"  is  hardly  an  adequate  reading  of  the  Hebrew 

term  *I37,  which  should  be  rather  "much  enduring;" 
and,  in  fact,  his  onslaught  on  the  Egyptian,  and  hb  sud- 
den dashing  of  the  tables  on  the  ground,  indicate  rather 
the  reverse  of  what  we  should  call "  meekness."  It  rep- 
resents what  we  sboidd  now  designate  by  the  word 
"disinterested."  All  that  is  told  of  him  indicates  a 
withdrawal  of  himself,  a  preference  of  the  cause  of  his 
nation  to  his  own  interests,  which  makes  him  the  most 
complete  example  of  Jewish  patriotism.  He  joins  his 
countrymen  in  their  degrading  servitude  (Exod.  ii,  11 ; 
V,  4).  He  forgets  himself  to  avenge  their  wrongs  (ii, 
14).  He  desires  that  his  brother  may  take  the  lead 
instead  of  himself  (Exod.  iv,  18).  He  wishes  that  not 
he  only,  but  that  all  the  nation  were  gifted  alike:  "£n- 
viest  thou  for  my  sake?"  (Numb,  xi,  29).  When  the 
offer  is  made  that  the  people  should  be  destroyed,  and 
that  he  should  be  made  "  a  great  nation"  (Exod.  xxxii, 
10), he  prays  that  they  may  be  forgiven — "if  not,  blot 
me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  writ- 
ten" (xxxii,  82).  His  sons  were  not  raised  to  honor. 
The  leadership  of  the  people  passed,  after  hb  death,  to 
another  tribe.  In  the  books  which  bear  his  name,  Abra- 
ham, and  not  himself,  appears  as  the  real  father  of  the 
nation.  In  spite  of  his  great  pre-eminence,  they  are 
never  "  the  children  of  Moses." 

2.  In  the  O.T.  the  name  of  Moses  does  not  occur  so 
frequently  after  the  close  of  the  Pentateuch  as  might 
be  expected.  In  the  Judges  it  occurs  only  once — in 
speaking  of  the  wandering  Levite  Jonathan,  his  grand- 
son. In  the  Hebrew  copies,  followed  by  the  A.  V.,  it 
has  been  superseded  by  "Manasseh,"  in  order  to  avoid 
throwing  discredit  on  the  family  of  so  great  a  man. 
See  Manassku,  2.  In  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets, 
however,  he  is  frequently  named  as  the  chief  of  the 
propheta. 

In  the  N.  T.  he  is  referred  to  partly  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  law — as  in  the  numerous  passages  cited 
above — and  in  the  vision  of  the  transfiguration,  where 
he  appears  side  by  side  with  Elijah.  It  is  possible  that 
the  peculiar  word  rendered  "decease"  (t^o^ot)  —  used 
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only  in  Luke  ix,  81,  and  in  2  Pet.  i,  15,  where  it  may 
have  been  drawn  from  the  context  of  the  transfigura- 
tion— was  suggested  by  the  exodus  of  Moses.  As  the 
author  of  the  Law,  he  is  contrasted  with  Christ,  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Gospel:  **The  law  was  given  by  Moses** 
(John  i,  17).  The  ambiguity  and  transitory  nature  of 
his  glory  is  set  against  the  permanence  and  clearness  of 
Christianity  (2  Cor.  iii,  13-18),  and  his  mediatorial  char- 
acter ("  the  law  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator'')  against  the 
unbroken  communication  of  God  in  Christ  (Gal.  iii,  19). 
His  "  service**  of  God  Lb  contrasted  with  Christ's  souship 
(Heb.  iii,  5,  6).  But  he  is. also  spoken  of  as  a  likeness 
of  Christ;  and  as  this  is  a  point  of  view  which  has  been 
almost  lost  in  the  Church,  compared  with  the  more  fa- 
miliar comparisons  of  Christ  to  Adam,  David,  Joshua, 
and  yet  has  as  firm  a  basis  in  fact  as  any  of  them,  it 
raav  be  well  to  draw  it  out  in  detaiL 

a 

[1.  J  Moses  is,  as  it  would  seem,  the  only  character  of 
the  O.  T.  to  whom  Christ  expressly  likeiui  himself— 
"  Moses  wrote  of  me"  (John  v,  46).  It  is  uncertain  to 
what  passage  our  Lord  alludes,  but  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  the  true  one — that  it  is  the  remarkable  pre- 
diction in  Deut  xviii,  15,  18,  19— "The  Lord  thy  God 
will  raise  up  mito  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee, 
from  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me;  unto  him  ye  shall 
hearken. ...  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among 
their  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in 
his  mouth;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I 
shall  command  him.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that 
whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  which  he 
shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him."  This 
passage  is  also  expressly  quoted  by  Stephen  (Acts  vii, 
87),  and  it  is  probably  in  allusion  to  it  that  at  the 
transfiguration,  in  the  presence  of  Moses  and  Elijah, 
the  words  were  uttered,  "  Hear  ye  him."  It  suggests 
three  main  points  of  likeness : 

(a,)  Christ  was,  like  Moses,  the  great  Prophet  of  the 
people — the  last,  as  Moses  was  the  first.  In  greatness 
of  position  none  came  between  them.  Only  Samuel 
and  Elijah  could  by  any  possibility  be  thought  to  fill 
the  place  of  Moses,  and  they  only  in  a  very  secondary 
degree.  Christ  alone  appears,  like  Moses,  as  the  Revcal- 
er  of  a  new  name  of  God — of  a  new  religious  society  on 
earth.  The  Israelites  "  were  baptized  unto  Moses"  (1 
Cor.  X,  2).  The  Christians  were  baptized  unto  Christ, 
There  is  no  other  name  in  the  Bible  that  could  be  used 
in  like  manner.     See  Prophkt. 

(b.)  Christ,  like  Moses,  is  a  Lawgiver :  **  Him  shall  ye 
hear."  His  whole  appearance  as  a  Teacher,  differing  in 
much  besides,  has  this  in  common  with  Moses,  unlike 
the  other  prophets,  that  he  lays  down  a  code,  a  law,  for 
his  followers.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  almost  inev- 
itably suggests  the  parallel  of  Moses  on  Mount  SinaL 

(c)  Christ,  like  Moses,  was  a  Prophet  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  nation — "  from  their  brethren."  As  Moses  was 
the  entire  representative  of  his  people,  feeling  for  them 
more  than  for  himself,  absorbed  in  their  interests,  hopes, 
and  fears,  so,  with  reverence  be  it  said,  was  Christ.  The 
last  and  greatest  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  he  was  not 
only  a  Jew  b}'  descent,  but  that  Jewish  descent  is  in- 
sisted upon  as  an  integral  part  of  his  appearance.  Two 
of  the  Gospels  open  with  his  genealogy.  "Of  the  Is- 
raelites came  Christ  after  the  flesh"  (Rom.  ix,  5).  He 
wept  and  lamented  over  his  countrj'.  He  confined  him- 
self during  his  life  to  its  needs.  He  was  not  sent 
"  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  (Matt. 
XV,  24).  It  is  true  that  his  absorption  into  the  Jewish 
nationality  was  but  a  symbol  of  his  absorption  into  the 
far  wider  and  deeper  interests  of  all  humanity.  But  it 
is  only  by  understanding  the  one  that  we  are  able  to 
understand  the  other;  and  the  life  of  Moses  b  the  best 
means  of  enabling  us  to  understand  them  both. 

[2.]  In  Heb.  iii,  1-19 ;  xii,  24-29 ;  Acte  vii,  87,  Christ 
is  described,  though  more  obscurely,  as  the  Moses  of  the 
new  dispensation — as  the  Apostle,  or  Messenger,  or  Me- 
diator of  (vod  to  the  people — as  the  Controller  and  Lead- 
'"  «tf  the  flock  or  household  of  God.     No  other  person 


in  the  O.  T.  could  have  furnished  this  parallel.  In  bcih 
the  revelation  was  communicated  partly  through  the  life, 
partly  through  the  teaching;  but  in  both  the  pn^btt 
was  incessantly  united  with  the  Guide,  the  Baler,  the 
Shepherd.     See  Mediatob. 

[8.*]  The  details  of  their  lives  are  Bometimes,  thoofi^ 
not  often,  compared.  Stephen  (Acts  vii,  24-28,  ZS) 
dwfUs,  evidently  with  this  view,  on  the  likeness  of  Mo- 
ses in  striving  to  act  as  a  peacemaker,  and  in  being 
misunderstood  and  rejected  on  that  very  account.  The 
death  of  Moses,  especially  as  related  by  Josephos  (itf 
sup.)i  immediately  su^ests  the  ascension  of  Chri^: 
and  the  retardation  of  the  rise  of  the  Chrisdaii  Chmch 
till  after  its  Founder  was  withdrawn  gives  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  material  resemblance.  But  this,  though  dwelt 
upon  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  has  not  been  ex- 
pressly laid  down  in  the  Bible. 

In  Jude  9  is  an  allusion  to  an  altercation  between 
Michael  and  Satan  over  the  body  of  Mows.  It  has 
been  endeavored  (by  reading  'Iiytrov  for  Mi^viritac)  to 
refer  this  to  Zech.  iii,  2.  But  it  probably  refers  to  a 
lost  apocryphal  book,  mentioned  by  Origen,  called  the 
'*  Ascension  or  Assumption  of  Moses."  The  substance  of 
this  book  is  given  by  Fabricius,  Cod,  P«aidofpiffrapkas 
Vet.  Test,  i,  839-844.  The  **  dispute  of  Michael  and 
Satan"  probably  had  reference  to  the  concealment  of 
the  body  to  pre\-ent  idolatry.  GaL  v,  6  is  by  several 
later  writers  said  to  be  a  quotation  from  the  ^  Revela- 
tion of  Moses"  (Fabricius,  ibkL  i,  838).  See  Rkvela- 
TioNS,  Spurious. 

In  later  history  the  name  of  Moses  has  not  been  fbr- 
gott«n.     In  the  early  Christian  Church  he  appears  in 
the  Roman  catacombs  in  the  likeness  of  St.  Peter,  part- 
ly, doubtless,  from  his  being  the  leader  of  the  Jewi^ 
as  Peter  of  the  Christian  Church,  partly  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  rock.     It  is  as  striking  the  rock  that 
he  appears  under  Peter's  name.     In  the  Jewish,  as  in 
the  Arabian  nation,  bis  name  has  in  later  years  beea 
more  common  than  in  former  ages,  though  ne%*er  oc- 
curring again  (perhaps,  as  ui  the  case  of  David,  aad 
of  Peter  in  the  papacy,  from  motives  of  revorenoe)  in 
the  cariier  annals,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible.    Moses  Mai- 
monides,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  MQsa  the  cooqacror  of 
Spain,  are  obvious  instances.   Of  the  first  of  these  three 
a  Jewish  proverb  testifies  that  **  from  Moses  to  Mos(« 
there  was  none  like  Moses."   Numerous  traditions,  how- 
ever, as  might  have  been  expected,  and  as  has  repeat- 
edly been  indicated  above,  have  been  current  respecting 
so  celebrated  a  personage.     Some  of  these  were  known 
to  the  ancient  Jews,  but  most  of  them  occur  in  lattf 
rabbinical  Mrriters  (comp.  Philo,  De  Vita  Mont,  c  iii; 
Joseph.  i4  n/.  ii,  9  sq. ;  Bartolocci,  BtbUotheca  RaibkaaL, 
iv,  115  sq.).     The  name  of  Moses  is  celebrated  among 
the  Arabs  also,  and  is  the  nucleus  of  a  mass  of  legends 
(comp.  Hottinger,  Hittoria  OrienttUifj  p.  80  sq.;  Abol- 
feda,  A  nteislam,  p.  31).  These  Mussulman  traditions  are 
chiefly  exaggerations  of  the  O.-T.  accounts.     Bat  there 
are  some  stories  Independent  of  the  Bible.     One  is  the 
striking  story  (Koran,  xviii,  65-80)  on  which  isfoomkd 
Parnell's  Hemdi.    Another  is  the  proof  given  by  Moses 
of  the  existence  of  God  to  the  atheistic  king  (Chanho, 
X,  886,  and  in  Fabricius,  p.  836).    The  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  repeatedly  mention  Moses  (see  Grotius,  Dt  rf- 
riJt.  reL  Ckr.  i,  16;  Hase,  in  the  Jiibliath,  Brem.  vi,  769 
sq.),  but  their  accounts  conUun  the  authentic  KUical 
histor}'  in  a  greatly  distorted  form.     See  the  colleetioo 
of  Meier,  Judaica,  sra  veientm  Scriptomtn  profamorMm 
de  JRebus  Judaicia  Fragmenta  (Jene,  1882) ;  also  those 
from  Tacitus,  by  M»ller,  in  the  Stud.  v.  Krit.  1843,  p. 
898-8.     There  are,  likewise,  as  above  intimated,  txa- 
ditionally  ascribed  to  Moses  several  apocryphal  books, 
as  '^  an  Apocalypse,  or  Little  Genesis,"  the  ^  Asoenaioo 
or  Assumption  of  Moses,"  and  the  ''Mysterioos  Books 
of  Moses,"  supposed  to  have  been  fabricated  in  the  eady 
ages  of  Christianity  (see  Fabricius's  Codex  Paendo^ 
f/raphua  Vet,  Testamentij  and  Whiston's  CoUeetion  of 
A  uthentic  Recorda,  i,  449-65).    Lauth  {Mo9ea  der  l!3fr&^ 
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«r,  Munich,  1859)  thinks  he  has  diBOOvered  traces  of 
the  history  and  name  of  Moses  in  two  of  the  Leyden 
papjni  written  in  the  hieratic  character  (comp.  Heath, 
The  Kxodiu  Papyri,  Lond.  1855). 

Concerning  the  life  and  work  of  Moses,  compare  also 

Warburton,  On  the  Divine  I^aiion  of  Moses ;  Hess,  (/c- 

9ckichte  Afosis  (Zurich,  1778) ;  Niemeyer,  CharaJcteristik 

der  Bibelj  iii,  23  sq. ;  Uufnagel,  Afoseh  icie  er  sich  selbst 

Zeicknet  (Frckf.  1822);  Nork,  Leb,  Mos,  (Lips.  1838); 

Ewald,  Isr,  Gesch.  ii,  32  sq.;  Schreiber,  AUgem,  Reli- 

ffumsUkrf,  i,  166 ;   Kitto,  Daily  Bible  Illustrations^  vol. 

ii;  Hunter,  Sacred  Biography;  T.  Smith,  Hist,  of  Mo- 

ses  (Edinb.  1859);  Breay,  Hist,  of  Moses  (Lond.  1846); 

Townsend,  Character  of  Moses  (Lond.  1813, 2  vols.  4to) ; 

Rosa,  Hist,  of  Motes  (Edinb.  1837) ;  Anderson,  Life  of 

Moses  (Lond.  1834);   Plumtre,  Hist,  of  Moses  (Lond. 

1848) ;  Drasde,  Comparatio  Mosis  et  Homeri  (Viteb. 

1788);   Ilagel,  Apoloffie  des  Moses  (Sulzbach,  1828); 

Muller,  De  Mose  Philosopho  (Alt.  1701);  Schumann, 

Vita  Mosis  (Lips.  1826) ;  Reckendorf,  Das  Leben  Mosis, 

(Leips.  1867) ;  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions  (Bost.  1871), 

p.  400  sq. ;  also  the  dissertations  referred  to  by  FUrst, 

Bib.  Jud,  ii,  393  sq. 

MOSES,  .\SCENSION  or  ASSUMPTION  OF.   See 
Revkl.vtions,  Spurious. 

MOSES,  BOOKS  OF.    See  Pentateuch. 

MOSES,  LAW  OF.    See  Law  of  Moses. 

Moees  is  the  name  of  several  patriarchs  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church. — 1,  was  born  about  400  at  Manazgerd. 
After  entering  the  sen,-ice  of  the  Church  he  rose  rapid- 
ly to  distinction,  and  in  457  became  patriarch.     He  was 
very  much  disliked  for  his  extreme  abnegation  of  all 
patriotic  feelings,  and  complete  submission  to  Feroze, 
king  of  Persia,  who  then  ruled  Armenia.    Moses  was 
severe  upon  those  who  took  exception  to  his  rule,  and 
imprisoned  many  ecclesiastics  and  episcopal  dignitaries. 
He  died  in  465. — 2,  surnamed  Eghivartetsiy  after  his 
native  place,  was  bom  in  510.     He  also  made  his  way 
rapidly  to  ecclesiastical  distinctions  afrer  entering  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  finally,  in  551,  mounted  the 
throne  of  St.  Gregory.     He  is  the  founder  of  a  new 
calendar,  which  was  used  by  the  Armeniaiui  for  several 
centuries.     Nothing  else  of  importance  is  to  be  noted 
during  bis  rule  of  the  Armenian  Church.     He  died  in 
594  at  Tovin.  —  3,  surnamed  Dathevatse,  was  bom  at 
Khodaran  about  1580.    In  his  youth  he  chose  a  seclud- 
ed life,  and  entered  the  monastery  of  Dathev,  whence 
his  aomame.     He  was  chosen  to  the  patriarchate  in 
1629.     He  died  in  1633  at  Echmiajin.    See  St.  Mar- 
tin, Mimoires  historiques  sur  VArmeme;  J^eale,  Hist, 
of  East.  Ch.  (Armenia). 

Moses  Albelda  (sailed  also  Ben-Jacx>b),  a  Jewish 
theologian  of  some  note,  flourished  in  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  centurv  as  rabbi  of  the  Jews  of  Salonica  in 
Thenalonica.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works  in'  the 
department  of  dogmatic  and  Biblical  theology,  among 
which  special  mention  is  due  to  bis  TV^'O  !Z3")"I,  a  horn- 
iletical  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  accompanied  by 
several  occasional  homilies  (Ven.  1603,  folio) :  —  031? 
T*isr,  or  Disquisitions  on  the  Books  of  the  Law,  partly 
exegetical  and  partly  philosophical  {y&n.  1526, 1601,  foL). 

Moses  Botarel  (or  Botarelo),  a  Jewish  writer 
of  Spanish  birth,  who  flourished  in  the  15th  century,  is 
the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  famous  Book  Je- 
tirah  (q.  v.),  entitled  fll-^S^  IfiO  ttSno,  which  he 
wrote  for  a  Christian  scholar,  Maestro  Juan,  in  1409,  and 
wherein  he  praises  philosophy,  speaks  of  Aristotle  as  of 
a  prophet,  and  maintains  that  philosophy  and  the  Kab- 
balah propound  exactly  the  same  doctrines,  and  that  they 
only  differ  in  language  and  in  technical  terms.  In  this 
coramentary  Moses  Botarel  shows  how,  by  fasting,  ablu- 
tions, prayer,  and  invocation  of  divine  and  angelic  names 
a  man  may  have  such  dreams  as  shall  disclose  to  him 
the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  quotes  in  confirmation  of 
his  opinions  soch  ancient  authori  ties  as  Rab.  Ashi,  Saadia 


Gaon,Hai  Gaon,  etc,  whom  the  Kabbalah  claims  as  ita 
great  pillars.  Botarel's  commentary  was  first  published 
with  the  text  of  the  Book  Jezira  and  other  commen- 
taries (Mantua,  1562;  Zolkiew,  1745;  and  in  Grodno, 
1806, 1820).  Moses  also  wrote  a  work  entitled  "p? 
IdOdp,  on  astrology,  redemption,  and  prophecies.  See 
FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  i,  128 ;  Grfttz,  Gesch.  d,  Juden,  viii,  106, 
107;  Ginsburg,  The  Kabbalah,  p.  122;  JeUinek,  Bio- 
graph.  Skizzen,  voL  ii ;  Mose  Botarel,  in  L,  B.  des  Or, 
1846,  No.  12 ;  Joh.  Steudner,  Mos,  Botarel  de  mysteiio 
Trinitatis  (Lat.  vers,  et  illustr.  [reprinted  in  his  Die 
jiidische  A  BC-Schule,  p.  27]) ;  Cassel,  LeitfadenfurjUd. 
Gesch.  u,  Liieratur.  p.  75.     (B.  P.) 

Moses  bar-Cepha,  an  Eastern  prelate  distin- 
guished as  an  author,  flourished  as  bishop  of  Bethchino, 
near  Mosul,  towards  the  close  of  the  9th  century.  Ac- 
cording to  Asoemani  (BibL  Orient,  ii,  218-19)  Moses  bar- 
Cepha  died  Feb.  12, 903.  He  is  noted  for  his  compila- 
tion of  the  long  Syro-Jacobite  Liturgy,  which  Neale 
speaks  of  as  "not  without  its  beauty,  especially  in  the 
intercessory  portions.'*  See  Cave,  Hist,  Lit,  ii,  91 ;  Renau- 
dot,  Hist,  Lit,  ii,  390 ;  Neale,  ftUrod,  East,  Church,  i,  329. 

Moses  beu-Chanoch,  a  Hebrew  savant  who 
flourished  in  Spain  in  the  second  half  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, although  not  known  in  Jewish  literature  by  bis 
writings,  holds,  nevertheless,  a  very  prominent  place  in 
the  history'  of  Jewish  learning,  since  he  must  be  re- 
ganled  as  its  propagator  on  Spanish  soil.  While  the 
famed  Jewish  academies  of  Persia  and  Pumbedita  ex- 
isted, the  Jews  of  Spain  respected  them  as  the  head  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  and  referred  every  weighty  point  or 
legal  difference  to  their  decision.  Notwithstanding  the 
distance  and  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  they  sent  their 
sons  to  them  for  the  study  of  the  law  and  fur  education. 
But  as  soon  as  the  Persian  dynasty  had  gained  the  cal- 
iphate, it  commenced  persecuting  the  Jews,  and,  with- 
out regard  to  the  flourishing  state  which  literature  had 
attained  in  those  academies,  it  expelled  the  Jews  from 
Babylon,  closed  the  renowned  Jewish  colleges,  and  dis- 
persed their  illustrious  teachers.  Four  of  these  learned 
men,  of  whom  R.  Moses  was  one,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  Spanish  corsair  about  the  year  A.D.  950,  who  was  des- 
patched by  Abderahman  from  Cordova  to  craise  in  the 
sea  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  The  wife  of  Moses  ac- 
companied him  in  his  voyage.  The  high-minded  wom- 
an, dreading  defilement,  looked  to  her  husband  for  ad- 
vice, asking  in  Hebrew  whether  those  drowned  at  sea 
would  be  resuscitated  at  the  resurrection.  He  answered 
her  with  the  verse  of  the  psalm, "  The  Lord  said,  I  will 
bring  again  from  Bashan,  I  will  bring  again  fh)m  the 
depths  of  the  sea."  On  hearing  this,  to  save  her 
honor,  she  plunged  into  the  sea  and  perished.  Moses 
was  brought  as  a  slave  to  Cordova,  and  redeemed, 
though  his  quality  was  unknown,  by  a  Jew.  One  day 
he  entered  the  college  clad  as  a  slave,  in  a  scanty  sack- 
cloth. The  discussion  was  on  a  difficult  passage  of  the 
treatise  Joma  (day  of  atonement).  Afler  listening  for 
some  time,  he  explained  it  so  satisfactorily  to  all  the 
students  present  that  R.  Nathan,  the  president  of  the 
college,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  said,  **  I  am  no  more 
judge;  yon  slave  in  sackcloth  is  my  master,  and  I  am 
his  scholar."  The  very  same  day  Moses  was  installed 
bv  acclamation  as  head  of  the  communitv,  and  with 
him  the  foundation  of  Jewish  learning  was  laid  in 
Spain.  The  fame  of  his  acquirements  spread  through- 
out Spain  and  the  West.  Numbers  flocked  from  all 
parts  to  receive  instruction  from  him,  and  thus  through 
this  man  "  the  light  of  learning,  which,  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  iron  age  of  Judaism  in  Babylonia,  by 
the  extinction  of  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, the  dispersion  of  the  illustrious  teachers,  and  the 
final  closing  of  the  great  schools,  seemed  to  have  set  for- 
ever, suddenly  rose  again  in  the  West  in  renewed  and 
undiminished  splendor.**  Moses  ben-Chanoch  died  in 
1104.  See  Griltz,  Geschichte  d,  Juden,  v,  310  sq. ;  Joet, 
Geschichte  d,  Juden  u.  s.  Sekten,  ii,  400 ;  Dessauer,  (re- 
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$chicht€  d,  hradUen,  p.  281  eq. ;  Braunschweiger,  Gt- 
sckichte  d,  Juden  in  dm  romanischen  StacUen^  p.  2*2  sq. ; 
fiasnage,  I  list,  of  the  JewSj  p.  C06  (EngL  transL  by  Tay- 
lor) ;  Milman,  HisL  of  the  JewSy  iii,  166  sq.;  Da  Coata, 
Israel  and  the  GtrUiUs^  p.  250  sq.;  id.  Hi»t,  of  the  Jews 
in  Spain,  p.  55  (EngL  traiuL  by  £.  D.  G.  M.  Kirwan, 
Cambridge,  1851) ;  Lindo,  Hist,  of  the  Jews  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  p.  45  sq. ;  Smucker,  Hist,  of  the  Modem 
Jews,  p.  1 12 ;  Etheridge,  Introdw^ion  to  Hebrew  Litera- 
ture, p.  244  8q. ;  Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  150  sq. ;  S.  Seck- 
ler,  in  Jewish  Messenger,  1874  ("  Some  Jewish  Rabbis"), 
aru  XV.    (B.  P.) 

Moses  Chorenensis,  sumamed  'Hhe  father  of 
poets  and  savans,''  an  Armenian  theol(^an,  flourished 
in  the  5th  century.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Mesrop  (q.  v.), 
and  besides  being  trained  by  that  learned  man,  enjoyed 
all  the  educational  advantages  which  he  could  secure  at 
Alexandria,  where  he  spent  seven  years  in  study  under 
Cjrril  Alexandrinus,  and  others  equally  renowned.  He 
next  visited  Home,  Athens,  and  Constantinople,  and  re- 
turned home  after  years  of  closest  application  in  those 
great  centres  of  learning.  He  entered  the  ser\*ice  of 
the  Church,  and  was  shortly  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Bagrevand.  During  the  rule  of  the  Persians  over 
his  native  country  he  refused  to  occupy  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal positions,  and  retired  to  the  wilderness.  He  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  120.  His  works  are  numerous. 
Among  his  ablest  are  the  History  of  A  rmenia,  written 
in  481  by  request  of  prince  Sabak,  which  covers  the  his- 
tory of  that  country  down  to  A.D.  441,  and  a  Manual  of 
Rhet4)nc  He  also  devoted  much  time  to  the  writing 
of  hymns,  and  many  of  these  are  still  retained  in  the  di- 
vine service  of  the  Armenian  Church.  An  edition  of  his 
works,  excepting  only  fragments  and  hymns,  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1843.  See  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  East' 
em  Church  (Armenia) ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  iv, 
278 ;  Jahrbuch  deutsch,  TheoL  1868,  voL  iv.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Moses  ha-Cohen  bbn-Samukl  Gikatilla  (also 
called  Jbrtr-Gikatilla),  a  noted  Jewish  writer,  flourish- 
ed at  Cordova  near  the  opening  of  the  12th  century. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Ibu-Cvanach,  and  is 
known  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  extensive  commen- 
tators and  grammarians,  though,  unfortunately  for  Bib- 
lical learning,  none  of  his  works  seem  to  be  extant. 
Only  fragments  of  his  are  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
other  commentators,  which  reveal  him  to  have  been  a 
superior  scholar  and  master  of  Biblical  lore.  Unlike 
most  of  the  interpreters  of  his  time,  he  endeavored  to 
explain  away  all  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  O.  T. 
(oomp.  Aben-Ezra  on  Isa,  art),  and  assigned  the  author- 
ship of  some  psalms  to  the  Babylonian  captivity  (comp. 
Aben-Ezra  on  Psa,  xlit),  at  the  time  when  both  the 
Synagogue  and  the  Church  believed  that  the  whole 
Psalter  proceeded  from  David.  Like  Ibn-Saadia,  he 
frequently  departed  from  the  Masoretic  division  of  the 
text.  Thus  "l*^33?3b,  at  the  end  of  ver.  81,  in  Job 
xxxvi,  he  took  over  to  0*^63  3?,  in  the  following  verse ; 
i.e. "  He  giveth  meat  in  abundance,  covering  the  hands 
with  light"  (comp.  also  Habak.  iii).  The  influence 
which  this  critic  must  have  exercised  upon  contem- 
porary and  subsecjuent  ex[)ositors  of  the  Bible  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  the  eminent  Aben-Ezra 
quotes  his  work  so  largely.  He  is  generally  quoted  by 
Aben-Ezra  as  '^TiBOn  "(nsn  nw^  \  K.  Moses  ha- 
Cohen  ha-Sephardi,  i.  e.  the  Spaniard ;  or  y\3r\  tlWTQ  "i, 
R.  Moses  ha-Cohen;  or  "'TIBOn  01133  S,  R.  Mose  ha- 
Sephardi  ;  or  simply  H'O'Q  ">,  R,  Mose.  These  different 
appellations  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  student  of 
Hebrew  exegesis  to  identity  this  celebrated  commenta- 
tor. Dr.  Ginsburg,  in  his  article  on  Gikatilla  in  Kitto, 
ii,  129,  gives  a  list  of  the  places  where  his  writings  are 
quoted  by  commentators.  It  is  more  complete  than  the 
list  fumishecl  bv  Dukes,  BeiiriUfe  zur  altesten  A  uslegung 
(StuUg.  1844),  li,  180  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 


Moses  Cordovero  bex-Jacob  (also  caSed  Jfe- 
fiwJfc=p  TD"^,  from  the  acroatic  of  his  name,  t'l'^XTTitp, 
B.  Moses  Cordovero),  a  Jewish  savant,  was  bom  at  0«r- 
dova  in  1522,  studied  the  Cabala  under  his  brother-b- 
law,  Solomon  Alk&baz,  and  very  soon  became  so  di^io- 
guished  as  a  Cabalist  and  author  that  his  fame  travelkd 
to  Italy,  where  his  books  were  greedily  boughu  Cor- 
dovero represents  the  Cabala  in  its  primitive  state,  mxt 
he  is  chiefly  occupied  with  its  scientific  speculaLimu,  or 
the  speculative  Cabala  (H^DI^S?  nh^p),  as  can  be  seec 
from  the  following  specimen  of  his  lucubrations  oc  tht 
nature  of  the  Deity.  "  The  knowledge  of  the  Creator 
is  different  from  that  of  the  creature,  since  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  knowledge  and  the  thing  known  are  dis- 
tinct, thus  leading  to  subjects  which  are  again  separtte 
from  him.  This  is  described  by  the  three  expreaaiui»— 
cogitation,  the  cogitator,  and  the  cogitated  object.  Nov 
the  Creator  is  himself  knowledge,  knowing,  and  tltt 
known  object.  His  knowledge  does  not  consist  in  tbc 
fact  that  he  directs  his  thoughts  to  things  without  him, 
since  in  comprehending  and  knowing  himaelf  he  con- 
prehends  and  knows  everything  which  exu»ta.  There 
is  nothing  which  is  not  united  with  him,  and  which  be 
does  not  find  in  his  own  substance.  He  u  the  arclR- 
type  of  all  things  existing,  and  all  things  are  in  him  io 
their  purest  and  most  perfect  form ;  so  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  creatures  consists  in  the  support  whereby 
they  are  united  to  the  primary  source  of  hb  exisrciwe. 
and  they  sink  down  and  fall  from  that  perfect  and  luftr 
position  in  proportion  to  their  separation  from  him* 
{Pardes  Riinmmnm,  55  a).  He  died  in  1570.  Moees 
wrote  an  introduction  to  the  Cabala,  endtled  A  Sowhn 
or  Sweet  Light,  or  1'^Tl  ■^'i5<  (first  published  in  Venice, 
1587,  then  in  Cracow,"  1647,  and  in  FUrth,  1701)  .—TU 
Book  of  Retirement,  or  1'»'*S!|"ia  IBD,  C«balisuc  r^ec- 
tions  and  comments  on  ninety-nine  passages  of  the  Bi- 
ble ("Venice,  1543):— rA«  Sacrifices  of  Peace,  or  "TOT 
D^T25^,  a  Cabalistic  exposition  of  the  Prayer-book 
(Lublin,  1613)  .—The  Plant  ofD^rah,  or  TTr^Z"^  trk 
ten  chapters  on  ethics  in  the  Cabalistic  style  (Venice, 
1589;  Livomo,  1704);  but  his  principal  work  is  the 
Garden  of  Pomegranates,  or  D'^aia'l  DIJ^B,  which  con- 
sists of  thirteen  sections  or  gates  (D*^*t7i:?),  subdivided 
into  chapters,  and  discusses  the  Sephiroth,  the  drnne 
names,  the  import  and  signification  of  the  letters,  etc. 
(Cracow,  1591).  Excerpts  of  it  have  been  translated 
into  Latin  by  Bartolocci,  BM.  Magna  Habbin,  iv,  231 
sq. ;  and  Knorr  von  Rosenroth,  Tractatus  de  A  vima  «r 
libro  Pardes  Rimmonim,  in  his  Cabala  Denudata  (Suk- 
bach,  1677).  For  the  other  works  of  Cordovem,  see 
FUrst,  BibU  Jud,  i,  187  sq.  See  also  Steinschnckler,  CaiaL 
Libr,  H^.  in  BibL  Bodleiana,  coL  1793,  etc;  De  Koosi. 
Dixionario  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  87  sq. ;  Etheridge,  iKlrod. 
to  Hebr.  Uterat,  p.  359 ;  Ginsburg,  The  Kabbalah,  p.  132 
sq.  (Lond.  1865) :  Finn,  Sephardim^  p.  807  sq.;  Limkv 
The  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  359 ;  Basnage,  HisL  of  the  Jevt 
(Taylor's  transl.),  p.  703 ;  Jost,  Gesch,  rf.  Juden  h.  *.  Set- 
ten,  iii,  137  sq.;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d,  Juden,  ix,  444;  Zunz. 
Zur  Gesch.  t*.  Liferatur,  p.  294 ;  Die  Monat^age,  p.  35 
(Beriin,  1872).     (R  P.) 

Moses  de  Coney  bbx- Jacob  bex-Chatim 
(huk-Kohen  ben-Chananel),  the  most  celebrated  Jewish 
preacher  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  bom  at  Coucr,  not  far 
from  Soissons,  dr.  A.D.  1200.  He  severely  reprobated 
a  custom  then  prevalent  of  marrying  strange  women. 
He  often  preached  on  that  subject,  and  at  last  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  heard,  for  many  sent  away  tbe 
Gentile  wives  they  had  married.  He  travelled  much 
in  Spain  and  France,  and  taught  the  law,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  neglected  by  a  good  many  of  his  co-relig- 
ionbts.  He  died  in  1260.  Moses  is  the  author  of  a 
very  highly  esteemed  work,  called  the  Major  Book  of 
the  Commandments  (bilft  nSz^  "BD,  called  a'bo,  A- 
mag,  from  its  initials).     This  work  on  the  oommaod- 
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menta  and  prohibitions  consists  of  sermons  which  he  de- 

lirered  on  his  journeys  through  the  south  of  France  and 

Spain  (1235-1245),  the  design  of  which  was  to  confirm 

his  brethren  in  the  ancient  faith,  since  the  orthodox 

religtoD  of  the  Jews  was  at  that  time  undermined 

by  the  philosophy  of  Maimonides.     The  work  which 

propounds  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts  was 

first  printed  before  1480^  then  in  Soncino,  1488 ;  and  in 

Venice,  1522, 1547,  etc    An  abridgment  of  the  Major 

Book  was  made  by  Isaac  de  Corbeil,  A.D.  1277,  entitled 

*|t3p  7^*12(73   D  (called  p  720,  Semak,  from  the  initials 

of  its  title),  the  Mmor  Book  of  the  CommcmdmaUs,  and 

is  divided  into  seven  parts,  for  the  seven  days  of  the 

week.     It  was  tlrst  published  at  Constantinople,  1510, 

then  at  Cremona,  1556,  with  glosses,  etc^  and  at  Cracow, 

1596,  etc     See  Furst,  BibL  JudaicOj  i,  189  sq^  186 ;  De 

Boflsiy  Dizionario  (Germ.  transL),  p.  172 ;  Steinschnei- 

der,  Catalogut  Libr.  ^e6r.  m  BibL  Bodldana,  coL  1795- 

1796,  coL  1103;  Undo,  Hist,  of  the  Jews  m  Spam,  p.  80 

(where  the  name  is  written  *'  Micoszi*^) ;  Baanage,  Biat, 

of  ike  Jew  (Eng.  transL),  p.  659 ;  Ginsburg,  in  Levitas, 

Massortih  ha-Mcuaoreth,  p.  249  sq.,  note  (Lond.  1867) ; 

Gr^tz,  GtMdu  d,  Juden,  vii,  54,  62-64,  105,  119;  Jost, 

GtMck,  cL  Judm  u. «.  Sekten,  iii,  83;  Carmoly,  La  France 

Israelite^  p.  100  sq. ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  GentUes,  p. 

2d5;  Zunz, Zur  GesdL  u.  IMeratur,  p.88, 127, 143.  (B.  P.) 

Moses  ha-Darshan  (i.  e.  the  Expositor)  of 
Narboxme,  a  rabbi  noted  as  a  pulpit  orator  of  more 
than  usual  influence  and  power  as  well  as  an  exegete 
of  the  O.-T.  Scriptures,  flourished  in  France  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  11th  century.     He  was  the  teacher  of 
Nathan  the  Jew,  who  is  noted  as  another  great  light  of 
the  Jewish  pulpit,  and  wrote  a  number  of  valuable  com- 
mentaries, among  which  a  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, resting  largely  on  the  Midrashtc  lore,  is  the  roost 
widely  circulated  and  esteemed.    His  greatest  work  is 
a  commentary  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  is  al- 
ternately quoted  by  the  respective  names  of  1  "^'laT^fi 
*i  V^in  nz;73,  Expositions  of  R,  Moses  the  Expositor, 
rcn  n'»©X"i3,  the  Great  Bereshiih,  Bereshith  Rahba 
Major,  and  Bereshith  Babba  R.  Mose  ha-Darshan,  and 
which  has  not  as  yet  come  to  light.    Copious  and  nu- 
merous fragments  of  it,  however,  are  given  by  Rashi  in 
his  commentaries  on  ^en.  xxxv,  8 ;  xlviii,  7 ;  Numb. 
riii,  7 ;  vii,  18-28 ;  xi,  20, 21 ;  xv,  14 ;  xix,  22 ;  xxvi,  24, 
36 ;  xxviii,  19 ;  xxxii,  24, 42 ;  xxxiii,  1 ;  Deut.  xxi,  14 ; 
xxvii,  24 ;  Josh,  v,  9 ;  Psa.  xl,  2 ;  Ix,  4 ;  Ixii,  12 ;  Ix viii, 
17;  Ixxx,6:  Prov.v,  19;  xxvi,  10;  Job  xxxvi,  1;  by 
Raymond  Martin  in  his  Pugio  Fidei  (Par.  1651,  Leips. 
1687X  both  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation; by  Porchert  in  his  Victoria  adversus  impios 
Hebrteos  (Paris,  1520) ;  by  Joshua  Lorki,  or  Hieronymus 
de  Santa  Fide,  as  he  was  called  after  embracing  Chris- 
tianity, in  his  Hebrteomastix  (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1602) ;  and  by  Galatin  in  his  De  A  reams  Catholica  re- 
ritatis  (Basle,  1550).    These  fragments,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly important  contributions  to  the  history  of  in- 
terpretation in  the  Middle  Ages,  show  that  R.  Moses 
strove  to  explain  the  words  and  the  context,  and  that 
he  interspersed  his  literal  expositions  with  ancient  Hng- 
gadas,  as  well  as  with  the  interpretations  of  the  sages 
of  olden  days.    See  Zunz,  Die  Gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge 
dor  Juden,  p.  286-296 ;  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto,  BibL  Cyclop. 
a.  V. ;  £theridge,  Jntrod,  to  Bdtrew  Lit,  p.  248 ;  Jost, 
Geadi,  d,  Judenthams,  ii,  888 ;  Gr^tz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden.  vol 
viii    (J.H.W.) 

Moses  ibn-Esra  ben -Jacob  op  Granada,  a 
Jewish  writer  of  note,  was  bom  in  Spain  about  1070,  and 
was  descended  from  a  fomily  which  once  held  noble 
rank  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  equally  celebrated  as  a 
learned  Talmudist  and  a  professor  of  Greek  philosophy. 
Although,  like  his  brother  poets,  he  excelled  in  sacred 
song,  be  also  tuned  his  lyre  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  West, 
and  sang  at  times  of  love,  but  more  often  in  praise  of 
the  beauties  of  nature.     He  was  a  contcroporarv  of  the 
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celebrated  rabbi  Jehudah  ben-Samuel  ha-Levi  (q.  v.), 
who  bestowed  due  meed  of  praise  upon  him  and  some 
other  members  of  his  noble  and  learned  family.     As  a 
poet,  Moses  ibn-Ezra  won  the  honor  of  being  considered 
one  of  the  most  finished  Hebrew  writers.   His  works  are 
remarkable  not  only  for  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the 
matter,  but  for  the  purity,  sweetness,  and  sosthetic  grace 
of  their  style.     Alexander  von  Humboldt,  in  hie  Cos- 
mos,  ii,  119,  praises  Moses  ibn-£zra*s  sublime  descrip- 
tion of  natural  scenery.    The  Selichoth,  or  penitential 
hymns,  are  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Jews,  who  give  to 
Ibn-Ezra  the  epithet  of  J/assaiach  (HbtJJl),  or  **  the  Se- 
lichoth poet**  par  excellence.   He  died  about  1139.   Mo-* 
ses  ibn-Ezra  wrote  D'»3»l3rin"|  nitpt.  Hymns  for  Fes- 
tival and  other  Occasions,  in  the  Sephardim  Ritual: — 
Dirvan  R,  M,  ben^Ezra,  a  collection  in  2  parts,  miscel- 
laneous and  religious: — O'^^Z^'^rin   D,  abo  p3?    D; 
this  poem  is  called  Tarshish  from  the  number  of  its 
stanzas,  1210,  expressed  by  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  ©"^aj-in:— nican  nn?  b,  The  Garden  of 
Spices,  on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  in  7  parts :  — 
iinsin,  a  penitential  poem.    He  also  wrote  on  elo- 
quence and  poetry,  with  an  Arabic  paraphrase;  also  a 
philosophical  treatise,  still  unprinted.     Extensive  spec- 
imens of  his  writings  are  given  in  L.  Dukes's  Moses  ibn- 
Ezra  (Altona,  1839).     See  also  Sachs,  ReUyidse  Poe- 
sie  der  Juden  in  Spanien,  p.  69-82,  810-819;    K&mpf, 
Nichtandalusische  Poesie  A  ndaluaisdter  Dichter  (Prague, 
1858),  p.  213-240;  Zunz,  Synagogal  Poesie,  p.  21,  138, 
228-230.     See  also  FUrst,  Biblioth,  Judaiea,  i,  257  sq. ; 
Griitz,  Gesch,  der  Juden,  vi,  123-127 ;  Braunschweiger, 
Die  Juden  in  den  roman,  Staaien,  p.  62-64;  Finn,  Se- 
phardim, p.  174 ;  Lindo,  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  55 ;  Da  Costa, 
Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  291 ;  Maigoliouth,  Modem  Ju- 
daism Investigated,  p.  248 ;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Hebrew 
Literature,  p.  881  sq. ;  Zunz,  Literaturgesch.  z,  Synago- 
galen  Poesie,  p.  210, 412, 585, 614 ;  Nachtrag  dazu,  p.  8, 
33;  Jost,  Geschichte  d,  Judenthum*  u.  s,  Sekten,  ii,  414 
sq. ;  Dukes,  Rabbinische  Blumenlese,  p.  58 ;  Delitzsch,  Zur 
Gesch,  </.  JUd,  Poesie,  46, 168;  Grfttz,  Leket  Schoschanim 
Blumenlese  neuhebr,  Dichtungen  (Breslan,  1862),  p.  56  sq. ; 
De  Rossi,  Dizionario  (Germ.  transL),  p.  11 ;  Kimchi,  Li- 
ber Radicum  (ed.  Biesenthal  et  Lebrecht,  Berlin,  1847), 
p.  36.     (R  P.) 

Moses  ben- Jacob.    See  Moses  Albrlda. 

Moses  de  Leon  (ben-Shem-Tob),  a  Jewish  phi- 
losopher, poet,  and  theologian  of  repute,  was  bom  at 
Leon  about  1250,  and  died  at  Arevolo,  A.D.  1305.  He  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  the  Cabalistic  book  called 
the  Sohar,  which  he  first  published  and  sold  as  the  pro- 
duction of  R.  Simon  b.-Jochau  We  do  not  agree  with 
Etheridge,  who  states  that  **  the  opinion  that  ascribes 
it  (viz.  the  Sohar)  as  a  /iseu(fo-fabrication  to  Moses  de 
Leon  in  the  13th  century  has,  I  imagine,  but  few  believ- 
ers among  the  learned  on  thb  subject  in  our  own 
day,^  for  Moseses  wife  and  daughter  admitted  that  he 
was  the  author  of  it,  as  will  be  seen  from  an  account 
of  it  in  the  Book  Juchassin  (p.  88, 89, 95,  ed.  Filipawski, 
London,  1857),  which  Ginsburg  {Kabbalah,  p.  99)  gives 
in  the  following  abridged  form :  When  Isaac  of  Akko, 
who  escaped  the  massacre  after  the  capture  of  this  city 
(A.D.  1291),  came  to  Spain  and  there  saw  the  Sohar,  he 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  genuine,  since  it 
pretended  to  be  a  Palestinian  production,  and  he,  though 
bom  and  brought  up  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  constant  in- 
tercourse with  the  disciples  of  the  celebrated  Cabalist, 
Nachmanides,  had  never  heard  a  syllable  about  this 
marvellous  work.  Now  Moses  de  Leon,  whom  he  met 
in  Yalladolid,  declared  to  him  with  a  most  solemn  oath 
that  he  had  at  Avila  an  ancient  copy,  which  was  the 
very  autograph  of  Rabbi  Simon  ben-Jochai,  and  offered 
to  submit  it  to  him  to  be  tested.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  Moses  de  Leon  was  taken  ill  on  his  joumey 
home,  and  died  at  Arevolo,  A.D.  1305.     But  two  distin* 
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guished  men  of  Avila,  David  Rafen  and  Joeeph  de  Avi- 
la,  who  were  determined  to  sift  the  matter,  ascertained 
the  falsehood  of  this  story  from  the  widow  and  daugh- 
ter of  Moses  de  Leon.  Being  a  rich  man,  and  knowing 
that  Moses  de  Leon  left  bis  family  without  means,  Jo- 
seph de  Avila  promised  that  if  she  would  give  him  the 
original  MS.  of  the.iSohtir  from  which  her  husband 
made  the  copies,  his  son  should  marry  her  daughter,  and 
that  he  would  give  them  a  handsome  dowry ;  where- 
upon the  widow  and  daughter  declared  that  they  did 
not  possess  any  such  MS.;  that  Moses  de  Leon  never 
had  it,  but  that  he  composed  the  Sohar  from  his  own 
head,  and  wrote  it  with  his  own  hand.  Moreover,  the 
widow  candidly  confessed  that  she  had  frequently  asked 
her  husband  why  he  published  the  production  of  his 
own  intellect  under  another  man's  name,  and  that  he 
told  her  **  that  if  he  were  to  publish  it  under  his  own 
name  nobody  would  buy  it,  whereas  under  the  name  of 
R.  Simon  ben-Jochai  it  yielded  him  a  large  revenue.** 
Now  this  account  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  So- 
har contains  whole  passages  which  Moses  de  Leon  trans- 
lated into  Aramaic  from  his  other  works,  as  the  learned 
Jellinek  has  cleaiiy  proved  in  his  very  elaborate  and 
learned  essay,  Mo§es  bm-Shem'  Tob  de  Leon,  %tnd  sein 
VerhiUtm$8  zum  Sohar,  p.  21-36.  Moees  de  Leon  also 
wrote  a  book  on  the  soul  and  its  destiny,  entitled 
n^snn  t3B3,  L  e.  the  Soul  of  Wisdom  (Basle,  1608) : 
-^heWeighi  o/Wiadom,  O^ann  ^^TSp,  which  con- 
tains the  sajdngs  of  various  philosophers,  which  he  ably 
criticises:  —  QlSn  1&D,  on  the  ten  Sephiroth  and  the 
thirty-two  ways  of  Wisdom :— n^nypJ  •|?Oa,  On  Hell 
and  Paradise: — litt*^  O,  The  Book  of  PomeffrancUes, 
composed  in  1287,  which  is  a  Cabalistic  explanation  of 
the  Mosaic  precepts.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Judaica,  ii,  232 ; 
De  Koesi,  Dizionario  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  177;  GrUtz, 
Gesch,  d,  Juden  (Leips.  1873),  vii,  216-234 ;  Lindo,  Hist, 
of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  113;  Finn,  Sq)hardim,  p.  303 
sq.;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  113;  Ether- 
idge,  Jntrod,  to  Hebr.  Literature,  p.  276,  314 ;  Ginsburg, 
The  Kabbalah,  p.  90  sq. ;  Ueberweg,  Hist  of  Philosophy 
(Morris's  transL  N.  Y.  1872),  i,  417;  A.  Jellinek,  Moses 
ben-Shem-Tob,  u,  s.  Verhdliniss  zum  Sohar  (Leips.  1851) ; 
Jost,  Gesch.  d,  Juden,  u.  s,  Sekten,  iii,  78 ;  Cassel,  Leitfa- 
denturJud.Gesch.u,Literatur  (Leips.  1872), p. 71.  (B.P.) 

Moses  ben-Bfooha  op  Palbstixe,  or  Tiberias,  a 
Jewish  writer  of  some  note,  flourished  towards  the  dose 
of  the  6th  century.  He  developed  and  amplified  the  in- 
terUneary  system  of  vocalization  (^TplSO,  linnnnOJIS 
noiai),  called  the  Tiberian  (^3-Q'»;3  'llpj),  which  has 
for  centuries  been  adopted  both  by  the  Synagogue  and 
the  Church  in  all  the  pointed  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Like  his  father,  R.  Moses  also  wrote  Mas- 
soretic  glosses  both  in  the  nuu-gin  of  the  Codd,  and  in 
separate  works,  entitled  ^ip3  *^1&D. 

Moses  ben-Nachman.    See  NACRMAim>Es. 

Moses  THE  Punctuator  (ppJrt  TWtq  S),  or 
the  Cantor  (^TH),  a  Jewish  exegetist,  lived  in  London 
about  the  middle  of  the  13tb  century,  and  is  noted  as 
the  author  of  the  well-known  Treatise  embodying  the 
rules  about  the  poitOs  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  called 

mraam  ^^p'^m  -^D-in,  or  '^'\p'^^n  -^bia,  also  in  the 

MSS.  l^'l^pn  n'^'^ll  n.  Excerpts  of  this  treatise,  made 
by  Jacob  ben-Cha3rim,  were  first  printed  with  the  Mas- 
sora  in  the  Rabbinic  Bible  (Venice,  1524-25),  and  since 
in  all  the  editions  of  the  Rabbinic  Bible.  The  treatise 
has  also  been  published  separately  with  a  short  com- 
mentary by  Zebl  ben-Menachem  (Wilna,  1822),  and 
with  corrections  end  German  notes  by  Frensdorff  (Han- 
over, 1847).  Those  who  recognise  the  real  importance 
of  the  Hebrew  vowel-points  and  accents  will  find  in  this 
unpretentious  treatise  a  useful  guide.  R.  Moses  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  and  quotes  the  grammatical 
and  exegetical  writings  of  his  predecessors,  as  Chayng, 


Rashi,  Ibn-€ranacb,  Ibn-Ezra,  Parchon,  etc 
Schneider,  BibUoyraphisches  Hcutdbuckj  p.  95;  Zma^Zv 
Geschichte  und  Literatur,  p.  Ill ;  Ginsburg,  in  Kiti% 
BibL  Cydop.  h.y. 

Moses  OP  Satanow.    See  Satasow. 

Moses  ben-GUiesheth,  a  Jewish  interpreter  of 
the  Bible,  who  deserves  to  be  lymked  among  tbe  aUett 
exegetists  of  hu  people,  flourished  during  tbe  12th  ees- 
tury  in  Spain  and  Italy.  But  little  is  acoeseible  regard- 
iug  his  personal  history.  His  works,  however,  remain, 
and  they  are  masterpieces,  whether  treating  of  Hebrew 
grammar,  Old-Testament  lexicography,  or  the  Jewi^ 
Scriptures.  His  ablest  and  most  valuable  work,  A  Com- 
mentary upon  the  Books  ofJeremiak  amd  Esekiei,  wai 
recently  brought  out  in  England  from  a  Bodleian  MSs 
with  an  English  translation  and  notes  by  S.  R.  Driver 
(Lond.  1 872,  cr.  8 vo).  In  this  work  Mooes  ben-Sbesfaeth 
confines  himself  almost  exdusirely  to  the  discnaaoa  of 
grammarical  and  lexicographical  difilcnltieBi,  and  avoids 
all  haggadic  exposition.  His  interpretations  are  moti- 
ly  rational,  sometimes  novel,  and  show  througfaout  the 
independent  thinker,  guided  only  by  grammatical  rales. 
Tbe  great  value  of  such  old  grammarians  is  xiow  more 
and  more  appreciated ;  and  the  remark  of  Mimk, "  that 
the  profound  works  of  Gesenius  and  Ewaki  mar  sifll 
be  improved  by  the  dicta  of  such  a  man  as  Ibii-<>a- 
nach,"  may  be  applied  also  to  our  author;  The  work 
before  us  consists  rather  of  notes  on  tbe  prophets,  and 
seems  to  have  been  originally  an  extra-coaimentarr 
to  another  more  extended  one,  as  many  difficult  pas- 
sages and  words  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  an 
over  without  any  remark,  which  could  not  hare 
the  attention  of  rabbi  MoseSb  The  author  knew  the 
works  of  Ibn-Ganach,  R.  Jehndah  Chayog,  and  Moaes 
Kimchi,  whom  he  often  quotes;  but  he  never  aDodes 
to  R.  David  Kimchi,  more  celebrated  than  hia  brother 
Moses,  nor  to  Rashi,  although  he  frequently  agrees  with 
them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Driver  will  coQUnae 
the  good  work  begun  thus  auspiciously,  and  give  us  any 
other  of  rabbi  Moses*s  works  now  buried  in  BIS.  fona  ia 
the  Bodleian  Library.  A  sketch  of  his  life  also  win  be 
appreciated.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Moshabbehites,  or  AstimHators,  a  heretical  seet 
of  the  Mohammedans;  so  called  because  they  hold  to  a 
resemblance  between  God  and  bis  creatures,  supposing 
him  to  be  a  figure  composed  of  members  oft  parta,  each 
spiritual  or  corporeal,  and  capable  of  local  motion,  of 
ascent  and  descent,  etc  Some  of  this  sect  believe  that 
tbe  divine  nature  may  be  united  with  the  human  m  tbe 
same  person,  for  they  grant  it  possible  that  God  may 
appear  in  a  human  form,  as  Gabriel  did ;  and  to  con- 
firm this  opinion,  they  allege  Mohammed's  words  "that 
he  saw  the  Lord  in  a  most  beautiful  form,  and  Moses 
talking  with  God  fatfx  to  face."  See  Broaghtoo,  INUf- 
otheca  Historico-Sacra,  ii,  144. 

Mosheim,  Johann  Laurens  von,  a  German 
theologian  noted  as  an  eccleaastical  historian  of  great 
merit,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Lubeck,  Oct.  9, 16^ 
He  was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Lubeck  and  the 
University  of  Kiel,  where,  shortly  after  the  completko 
of  his  studies  in  1718,  he  succeeded  Albert  zum  Fdde 
as  professor  of  philosophy  in  1719.  In  1723,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  he  became  profeamr 
of  theology  in  the  Univeruty  of  HelmstHdt,  where  he 
remained  until  1747 ;  when,  after  having  at  varioos  times 
refused  several  tempting  offers  from  the  high  schools  of 
Leipsic,  Dantzic,  Kiel,  and  others,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship  of  theology  at  Gdtdngen  and  the  dian- 
cellorship  of  the  university.  Here  his  lectures  on  the- 
ology attracted  all  classes  of  students.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 9, 1755.  He  was  thrice  married.  By  his  fint 
wife  he  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  by  bis 
third  wife  one  daughter,  afterwards  duchess  of  NoailleiL 
Mosheim  is  regarded  as  the  most  learned  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  his  time.  With  a  superior  classical  edncatkn 
be  combined  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English, 
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Frencb,  and  Italian  languages  and  their  literatare,  and 
was  such  a  master  of  the  purest  German  that  he  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  founders  of  modem  German  pul- 
pit literature.    The  whole  number  of  Moeheim's  works 
b  161.    He  himself  printed  at  Uelmstfidt  in  1781  a  cat- 
al<^ne  raisonn^e  of  the  works  which  he  had  brought  out 
up  to  that  time.    Among  his  theological  works,  special 
attention  is  due  to  erne  on  Bible  morality,  entitled  Sitteth- 
Ifhre  der  HeUigen  Sckrift  (new  ed.  continued  by  J.  P. 
Miller,  Helmst.  1770-78, 9  vols.  8vo).    But  his  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  theological  literature  are  his  ec- 
clesiastical histories,  of  which  his  best  known  work  is 
the  /futiittiiones  Ifistoria  EccleaiasUcm,  Antiquioris  et 
Recoiiioru,  libri  w.     It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  was 
first  published  in  2  vols.  12mo  in  1726,  and  the  en- 
larged edition,  in  composing  which  he  examined  the 
original  authorities,  was  puUished  in  4to  in  1755,  just 
before  his  death.    Another  edition  was  published  in 
1764,  with  an  account  of  Mosheim's  writings  by  Miller, 
one  of  his  papils.    It  was  translated  into  German  by 
Von  Einem  and  by  J.  R.  SchlegeL     Schlegel*s  transla- 
tion is  the  better,  and  is  enriched  with  valuable  notes. 
It  has  also  been  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and 
English.    The  first  English  version  was  made  in  1764 
by  Dr.  Madaine,  but  is  very  nnfaithfuL   Dr.  Maclaine*s 
professed  object  was  to  improve  Mosheim^s  style,  by 
adding  words  and  rounding  off  periods.    His  alterations 
and  additions  constantly  express  his  own  sentiments 
instead  of  Moeheim's,  and  sometimes  flatly  contradict  the 
author.    (See,  however,  Maclainb.)    In  1882  a  faith- 
fol  translation,  with  valuable  notes,  was  published  by 
Dr.  Murdock,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  of  which  there  are 
many  reprints;  revised, N.Y.  1839.    Mosheim's  Ecclesi- 
astical History  extends  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.     Each  century  is  treat- 
ed separately,  under  the  two  heads  of  external  and  in- 
ternal history.     The  internal  history  comprises  ^  pros- 
perous events,^  or  the  extension  of  the  Church  by  the 
efforts  of  its  public  rulers  and  private  members,  and 
"calamitous  events,"  such  as  persecutions  and  infidel 
attack&    The  internal  history  includes  the  history,  1, 
of  the  Christian  doctors;  2,  of  the  doctrines  and  laws 
of  the  Church;  8,  of  its  ceremonies  and  worship;  4, 
of  heresies.     This  arrangement  is  open  to  several  ob- 
jecdons,  of  which  the  chief  are— that  it  is  too  artificial ; 
that  what  Mosheim  calls  external  and  internal  history 
constantly  run  into  each  other  (and  indeed  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how  any  part  of  the  history  of  a  com- 
monity  can  be  said  to  be  '^external"  to  it) ;  and,  lastly, 
it  imposes  on  the  historian  the  necessity  of  deciding 
what  no  human  mind  can  decide,  namely,  what  events 
are  prosperous  and  what  calamitous  to  the  Church. 
Bat  the  work  of  Mosheim  is  open  to  a  graver  objection. 
He  has  not  treated  hb  subject  with  the  proper  spirit  of 
pioos  interest,  though  his  own  orthodoxy  is  undoubted. 
Nevertheless,  his  deep  knowledge,  his  patient  research, 
his  general  candor  and  impartiality,  and  his  philosophi- 
cal spirit,  entitle  Mosheim  to  a  place  among  the  best 
Church  historians.    His  works  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
study  of  Church  history  in  Germany,  which  has  pro- 
duced, among  other  works,  those  of  PfafT,  Baumgarten, 
Walch,  Semler,  Schr3ckh,  Henke,  Schmidt,  Neander,  etc 
Of  these,  that  of  SchrOckh,  a  pupil  of  Mosheim,  is  the 
fullest,  extending  to  45  voK  8vo.  *<  In  his  EcdesUutieal 
HitUnyj**  says  Hagenbach— certainly  a  most  competent 
critic— "  Mosheim  has  labored  with  a  candor  which 
grants  to  all  who  differ  from  him  an  impartial  presenta- 
tion of  their  views,  and  insures  justice  to  all ;  he  has 
subjected  their  systems  to  a  thoroughly  scientific  treat- 
ment, and  in  this  he  has  been  very  happily  likened  to 
Hehmcthon."     The  most  discriminating  estimate  of 
Mosheim  seems  to  na  to  be  that  of  Hase,  who  says : 
"Mosheim,  conscious  of  historical  talents,  with  a  power 
of  combination  always  bold,  and  somerimes  extravagant, 
•nd  an  acqtuuntance  with  men  in  various  and  friendly 
relations,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  a 
master  of  ecclesiastical  historical  writing^  (Ch.  Hist.  p.  9) . 


Mosheim*s  other  important  works  on  Church  history  are 
his  tract,  De  Rdms  Christianorum  ante  Consfcmtimtm 
(Helmst.  1758),  and  Insiitutiones  Historic  Christicmm 
Majores  (1789),  which  u  a  full  Church  history  of  the  first 
century : — IHssertaOones  ad  Hist.  Ecclesiasticam  perti- 
nentes  (new  ed.  Altona,  1767, 2  vols.) '. — and  Versuch  ekier 
unparteOschen  Ketzergesckichie  (Helmst.  1746-48, 2  vols.). 
Among  his  other  works  are  a  Latin  translation,  with 
notes,  of  Cudworth*s  Systema  TnteUectuale  (Jena,  1788) : 
— six  volumes  of  Sermons  (1747).  Mosheim's  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture  are  found  in  his  Observatumes  Sacrcs 
(Amsterdam,  1721) ;  his  Coyitationes  in  N,  T.  locc  select, 
(Hannov.  1726) ;  his  Eriddrung  des  /.  Br,  an  d.  Coritt' 
ther  (1741,  new  ed.  by  Windheim,  1762);  his  Erld,  d. 
beyden  Br,  an  d,  Timoih,  (1755) ;  and  in  bis  vdumes  of 
sermons,  Heilige  Reden,  His  exegesis  is  usually  broad 
and  learned,  and  betokens  good-sense  and  sound  erudi- 
tion. Mosheim  was  greatly  distinguished  as  a  preacher. 
His  style  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  English  and 
French  preachers,  Tillotson  and  Watts,  Saurin,  Massillon, 
and  Flechier.  He  has  been  compared  to  Fenelon  for  the 
graces  of  his  style.  His  talents  were  of  a  very  high 
order,  hb  learning  was  immense,  and  hb  character  was 
exemplary.  Says  one:  **In  depth  of  judgment,  in  ex- 
tent of  learning,  in  purity  of  taste,  in  the  passion  of 
eloquence,  and  in  a  laborious  application  to  all  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  erudition  and  philosophy,  he  had  cer- 
tainly very  few  superiors."  "  Mosheim's  noble  charac- 
ter" says  Hagenbach  (Germem  Rationalism^  p.  75),  ^^is 
just  cu  lovely  €U  his  learning  was  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive. There  b  almost  no  domain  of  theology  which 
he  did  not  live  to  adorn  and  bless.  ...  In  the  study  of 
morals  he,  for  a  time  at  least,  created  an  epoch,  and  in  the 
hbtory  of  Grerman  pulpit  eloquence  a  new  period  dates 
from  him.  He  has  been  termed  the  German  Tillotson, 
the  German  Bourdaloue.  What  Michaelb  wanted  in 
fine  taste  was  largely  present  in  Mosheim,  and  gave  to 
all  his  learned  works,  as  well  as  to  hb  sermons,  an  in- 
describable charm.  Mosheim  in  faith  was  thoroughly 
orthodox,  yet  mild  and  patient  towards  others,  and  in 
thb  respect  really  unlike  many  of  that  schooL**  We 
think  Hagenbach,  however,  goes  too  far  when  he  calls 
Mosheim  also  **  the  father  of  modem  Church  hbtory ;" 
as  such  no  one  deserves  to  be  named  except  the  learned 
and  sainted  Neander.  He  it  was  who  first  treated  ec- 
clesiastical hbtory  as  it  should  be  treated.  See  Nban- 
DEB.  See  Doring,  Gekhrte  TheoL  BeutschL  d,  18"»  u. 
19*«»  Jahrh,  voL  ii  and  iv ;  Gessner,  Memoria  J,  L,  Mos- 
hemH  (1755);  LUcke,  Aarro^  de  Moshemio  (1887); 
Bossier,  Ueber  Mosheim  als  Prediger;  -Sachs,  Geschichte 
der  Predigt.  v,  Mosheim  bis  SchUiermacher  (Heidelberg, 
1866) ;  Dowling,  Introd.  Eccles,  Hist,  p.  192, 198 ;  Schaff, 
Ch,  Hist,  i,  22,  223,  ad  passim ;  Kahnis,  German  Protes- 
tantism, p.  118;  Bibl,  Sacra,  Jan.  1851,  p.  68;  Christ, 
iferocmir.  1862,  p.  46.-   (J.H.W.) 

Mosheim,  Ruprecht  von,  a  German  religious 
enthusiast,  was  bom  iirthe  first  half  of  the  15th  centuTy. 
He  believed  himself  commissioned  of  God  to  unite  the 
four  systems  of  religion — Papacy,  Lutheranism,  Zwin- 
glianbm,  and  Anabaptbm — prevalent  during  the  Re- 
formatory period,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Jerusalem.  He  rejected  all  prevailing  creeds  as  anti- 
Christbn,  and  prayed  for  another  reformatory  move- 
ment that  might  unite  all  followers  of  Jesus.  To  fur- 
ther thb  end  he  also  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
evangelical  theologians,  Osiander  and  Yenatorius,  in 
1589.  But  theise  negotiations  were  soon  broken  off. 
On  the  part  of  Romanbts  he  was  disliked  from  the  first, 
for  he  was  severe  upon  the  immoral  conduct  of  the 
clergy,  the  withholding  of  the  cup,  and  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences. This  brought  him  into  confiict  also  with  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  in  whose  presence  he  hesitated  not 
to  deliver  an  oration  against  the  papacy.  He  also  went 
to  Vienna  to  speak  to  the  papal  nuncio  Morone,  in  order 
to  get  an  interview  with  the  pope ;  but  instead  of  being 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  go  to  Rome,  he  was  called 
by  order  of  emperor  Ferdinand  before  the  authorities  of 


MOSHIER  ei 

the  convent  at  Hizetiiu,  and  aMnaed  of  h^reay.  The 
prince  elector  of  Meutz  taoil  hia  work  Dt  noiurcAiu  <t 
tauttcrniiii  Chruiiana  JUti  examinol,  and  the  eccleii- 

wa»  put  into  priaon,  and  ihera  ilied  in  15M, 

Mo*hier,  Absoloh,  a  miniitei  of  the  Methodist 
Epiicopal  Church,  wu  bom  in  the  evty  part  of  the 
preaent  century.  Ha  waa  OrN  e[nplDj>ed  in  aecular  oc- 
cupations, but  after  hia  convenion  he  preached  for  many 
years  uader  the  presiding  elder,  and  in  1857  entered  the 
lUack  KivcT Conference,  and  was  atationed  at  Antwerp; 
id  la&M  and  1859,  at  Dc  Peysl«r;  in  18W-GI,  at  Kens- 
aeiaer  Falla;  in  I862-6B,  at  Waddingtun;  in  1864.  at 
Kichrille;  in  186&-66,  at  KolAeld.  In  1867,  hia  health 
failing  him,  be  was  superannuated.  He  died  in  Hamp- 
den, Ohio,  June  9, 1869,  See  Minulet  of  Amaal  Ci«- 
/croKH,  lS70,p.lS6. 

MOBol'lam   (MotralXnfiai',  Tulg.  Boinrania), 
Onecized  form  (I  EBdr.i:t,U)orthe  UiiSHULtAV  (q-^) 
at  the  lleb.  text  (Eira  i,  15). 

Mosollamoii  (umc  as  preced.  MasnXXn^ac 
MiaoU^mv,  Vulg.  MotaUKiuii),  a  Gneciied  fun 
"  ■      "i,  M)  of  the  MKSia-LuAH  (q,  v.)  of  the  Heb. 


ihrah  ia  the  menber,  oi  preacber'a  cbair  or  pulfiil ;  tt 
e  or  more  corners  of  the  court  rise  mitwreu  (q.>. , 
the  faithful  are  called  to  prayen.    The 


tioned  are  suppossd  to  be  thoae  located  M  Jenaateo 
(known  aa  Oinar'a  moaque)  and  Cairo,  ia  ertdently  de- 
rived from  that  of  the  Cbrialian  Basilioi,  the  nartlxi 
being  the  origin  of  Uie  court  with  ita  arcade,  an)  [be 
eastern  apse,  repreaeuting  the  principal  buildings  g(  ibe 
mueque,  facing  Mecca.  The  original  forrns,  bowevsr, 
becaine  obliienued  in  tbe  progreas  of  Hobaniinedan  at- 
chileclure,  and  the  masquea,  with  their  areaded  cnoru. 
gateiiays,  dom»,  and  minarets,  became  tbe  moat  diar- 
acterisiic  edifice*  of  Saracenic  art.  Wbereitr  ibc  JIo- 
'aiLed,rrom  Spain  to  India,  beaoii- 


fuleii 


mpl»  of  tbcsi 


iia  of  the  ditTerent 


lupoo 


Theai 

or  these  onaqDea 
Thua  in  India  iIm 


It  (Kin 


i,  16). 


Moaqaa  (Spanish  maqvlda,  French  moaju^,  Ara- 


uuj^  "  a  house  of  pi 


applied  in  English  to  any 
Mohammedan  bouse  of  worship;  the  larger  bouaea  of 
worship  are  called  by  Moslem  "Jami''  (placea  of  assem- 
bling) or"  culliyet"  (cathedrals).  The  first  mosque  was 
fiunded  by  Uobusmed  at  Hedioa,  part  of  the  vurli  be- 


muaquea  have  many  features  in 

plea  of  tbe  Jainaa,  while  in  Turkey  they  rvaeoUe  l^ 

Byzantine  arcbiteclure  of  Conatantinople. 

Since  the  Turkish  domination  waa  est^lished  in  Con- 
stantinople, tbe  mosquee  have  generally  been  bath  afl£r 
the  general  type  of  ^nta  Sophia  (q.  v.),  having  a  tircrk 
ctoBB  as  the  basis  uf  their  [Uan,  and  being  enckonl  in- 
stead of  bypaethrsL  Everywhere  the  dome  is  one  vf 
the  leailing  and  most  beautiful  featurea  of  tbe  DMaques, 

open  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  ia  the  Mnk  or  fbcui- 
lain  (or  ablution.  In  the  south-east  ia  a  kind  of  pol- 
pit  (menber)  for  the  imam;  and  in  the  diradiaL  is 


it  Uuiiiiue  at  Ueltal,  ftom  tbe  Xorth-auet.-'Ftuin  Fsrgnsaon'a  Uant-BiHk  lU*  iliiUffiifiiia. 


ing  done  by  his  own  haiHls.  The  aite  was  a  grave-yard 
shaded  by  date-treea,  which  was  selected  by  tbe  Pruphet 
because  bis  camel  kiteltoppoeitetoiton  hia  public  entry 
into  the  city.  The  edifice  waa  square  and  capacious,  the 
walls  of  earth  and  brick,  snd  the  roof  supported  by  tbe 
trunks  of  palm-trees  and  thatched  with  palm-leavc«- 
It  had  three  doors.  A  part  of  the  building  waa  asaigi 
ed  aa  a  habitatiun  to  the  poor  among  the  faithful  wl 
had  no  other  homes.  In  thb  mosque  Mohamnivd  Wi 
buried ;  ajid  though  the  origuial  eiUflce  was  long  ago 
re|iLiced  by  a  laigcr  Btnielure^  the  temple  still  bears  t  he 
name  of  .Viajed  rU.Vebi, "  the  Mosque  of  Ibe  Prophet" 
(see  Wellated,  Cifi/  ofOu  Catipht,  \,  257  aq.,  803  sq.). 
The  most  sacred  moaque  ia  the  great  temple  of  El-Ham- 
ram  at  Mecca,  enclosing  tbe  Kaaba  (q.  v.).  For  many 
centuries  the  mosques  were  fashioned  after  this  one.  It 
consista  of  a  large  court  enclosed  by  col-mnades,  wilh 
a  fountain  in  the  centre,  where  ablutions  are  made  be- 
fore prayer.  On  the  side  towania  Mecca  the  c«l.innade 
is  deeper.  In  the  centre  of  this  wde  is  a  niche  (mih- 
ib),  surmounted  b;  a  vaulted  arch;  by  the  side  of  the 


which  Mecca  lirs  (see  KEBiJtii)theTeisaniehe(rathTab). 
towards  which  the  faithful  are  required  to  pray.  Oppo- 
site the  pul[nt  there  is  geaeiaily  a  platfutm'  (dikkeb) 
surrounded  by  b  parapet,  with  a  desk  bearing  the  Ko- 
ran, from  which  portions  are  read  to  the  oMigr^catiaa. 
In  the  imperial  moaqacs  at  Constantinople  there  is  a 
tribune  (mafcswra),  at  tbe  opposite  side  ftom  the  toea- 
ber  and  the  mihr^  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  the  sal- 
un.  In  fnint  of  the  mihrab  is  often  another  tribue 
(kbfiub),  from  which  the  Imam  (q.  v.)  proiMuiiea 
prayer,  and  an  elenled  square  platform  (naaatabah) 
from  which  criers  repeat  the  calls  to  prayer.  The  im- 
perial moeque  of  Achmed  in  ConHanlinaple  ia  tbe  only 
mosque  that  has  six  minarets,  except  tbe  temple  of  d- 
Hamram  in  Mecca,  to  which  Achmed  built  a  aevenih 
minaret,  to  quiet  the  complunt  that  be  was  itTiTnp'"E 
to  outvie  that  holy  sanctuaiy. 

Many  of  the  masques  are  adorned  wilh  afl  tbe  ckanu 
of  the  Saracenic  and  Moorish  architecture,  having  texts 
and  passages  from  the  Koran  intertwined  amung  the 
delicate  amamentation,  (o  lead  tbe  minds  of  the  failbtd. 


while  waiting  forth«  hour  or  public  pnyer.  TheTiirk- 
iili  mosques  are  generally  quite  plain  in  their  interior 
omaiDentAtii-D,  thougli  often  very  tuiely  and  grand  in 
thMT  exterior  arehiiecturgl  effect.  It  ia  not  custmnaty 
for  woraen  (u  visit  tlie  mosiiues,  and  if  they  do  ih«y  are 
separated  Sroai  tbe  male  worshippers.  The  utmost  so- 
lemnity and  decorum  are  preserved  during  the  service, 
although  in  tbe  bonis  of  the  afternoon  (when  there  is 
no  worship)  pei^  arc  seen  lounging,  chatting,  even  eii- 
j^aged  in  their  trade,  in  the  interior  of  the  sacred  build- 
ing. On  eatering  the  mosque,  the  Moslem  ukes  otTbie 
shoes,  carries  them  in  his  left  hand,  sole  to  sole,  and 
puts  hiaright  foot  first  over  the  threaholil;  be  then  per- 
forms the  necessary  ablution!),  and  diiiabes  by  pmttng 
hb  shoes  and  any  arms  be  may  have  with  him  upon 
the  matting  before  him.  The  congregation  generally 
arrange  themselves  in  rons  parallel  to  that  ude  of  the 
moaque  in  which  is  the  niche,  and  facing  that  side. 
Tbe  chief  officer  of  a  mosque  is  the  Nazir  (q.  v.),  un- 
der whara  ate  two  imjms.  There  are,  further,  many 
jiersons  attached  to  a  mosque  in  a  lower  capacit}',  as 
Blueddina  (q.  v.),  Bowwabe  (door-keepers),  elc,  »U  of 
M-hom  are  paid,  not  by  contributions  levied  upon  tbe 
]-eople,  but  from  the  funds  of  the  mosque  itself.  The 
revenues  of  moequea  are  derived  from  landa.      With 


their  treasures,  the  sacrcdness  of  the  plaoe  alone  being 
sufficient  protection.  The  former  rigor  by  which  un- 
believers were  excluded  from  mosques  under  penalty 
of  death  has  been  of  la(«  years  relaxed  in  some  places. 

Tbe  finest  specimens  extant  of  Uoalem  architecture 
are  thought  Cu  be  the  mosque  at  Mecca,  the  mosque  of 
Omar  at  Jerusalem  (see  Spencer's  Esspl  and  the  Holy 
Land,  Letter  X),  and  the  mosque  at  Medina,  which 
three  are  considered  also  aa  peculiarly  holy.  The  Jami  . 
MaaJ«d,or  Great  Mosque,  at  Utihi  (see  preceding  page), 
built  by  Shah-Jehan  in  1631-87,  is  generally  considet«i 
tbe  nobleat  building  ever  erecl«d  for  Hobammedan 
worship.     (G.  ¥.  C) 

Hoaqulto  Tanltory  (or  Mocquitla).     See 

Mtiaa,  CbarlsB,  an  Anglican  prelate  of  aome  note, 
nephew  of  the  fullowi]ig,  fiourished  in  tbe  second  half 
of  the  last  century,  tie  was  educated  at  Cains  College. 
Oxford,  where  he  was  afl«rwanls  fellow,  and  entered 
holy  orders  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  After 
filling  many  important  livingn,  among  them  the  rectory 
of  iii.  Jamea's  and  St.  George's,  London,  the  archdeaconry 
of  Colchester,  etc,  he  was  finally  elevated  to  the  epis- 
copate in  1766,  and  appointed  \b  the  see  of  SL  David's, 
from  which  he  was  transferred  to  tbe  see  of  Bath  and 


To  every  mosque  is  also  attached  a  school,  in  which 
reading  of  the  Koran,  at  least,  is  (aught;  to  every  im- 
perial mosqne  is  attached  a  ci>llege,and  to  the  mosqne 
uf  Ei-Azban,  in  Cairo,  is  attached  the  great  Moham- 
medan universty  of  the  world,  which  is  attetidwl  by 
several  thousand  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Moham- 
nwdan  world.  To  the  imperial  mosques  in  Constanti- 
>^ople  are  attached  not  only  collegeis,  but  also  libraries, 
haepitala,  asylums  for  the  poor,  khans  for  travellers, 
laths,  and  a  small  cemetery,  with  the  tomb  of  the 
f  lunder.  The  spacious  courts  containing  these  exten- 
sive benevolent  and  charitable  establishments  are 
aikimed  with  trees  and  shrubbery  and  fnunUins.  The 
"hole  is  supported  by  endowmenis  left  by  the  sultan 
whriae  name  they  bear.  Travellers,  orphsns,  widows, 
swl  minnn  also  find  here  a  refuge,  where  they  can  leave 


Wells  in  1774.  He  died  in  1803.  He  wrote,  Ei-vhnct 
oflkt  ReiUTTtdum  CUand  (Lond.  17M  and  1749, 8vo); 
and  published  many  of  his  sermons  in  several  series 
(Lond.  1760,410!  1756,410;  1761, 4to;  l769,8vo;  176fl, 
4to;  177!,4t«;  177e,4to).  A  son  of  his,  of  like  name, 
also  figure!  prominently  in  the  Church.  Hewas  bishop 
of  Oxford  from  1807  until  his  death  in  1811.  He  pub- 
lished only  a  Fatt  Sermm  (Lond.  1798, 4tn). 

HoBB,'Robert,  D.D.,an  English  divine  ofdistini 


le  parentage  al 


llingban 


educated  llrst  at  N 
school,  then  at  Benet  College,  CambTidge,in  1682;  made 
there  &A.  and  fellow  in  1685,  and  B.D.  in  1690;  and 
entering  holy  orders,  acquired  great  reputation  both  as  a 
di^wtant  and  preacher.  He  was  preacher  to  the  Society 
nf  <;rav'B  Inn,  London,  in  1698,  and  assistant  preacher 
to  Dr.  Wake  at  St.  James's,  Westminster,  in  1699.  He 
was  alsn  sworn  chaplain,  in  three  succeedinj;  reigns,  to 
king  William, queen  Anne,andGeoi^  I;  and  being  one 
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of  the  chaplains  in  waiting  when  qneen  Anne  visited 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  April  5, 1705,  he  was  then 
created  D.D.  In  1708  he  was  invited  by  the  parish- 
ioners of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  on  the  resignation  of  dean 
Stanhope,  to  accept  their  Tuesday  lecture,  which  he 
held  till  1727,  and  then  resigned  it  on  account  of  his 
growing  infirmities.  In  1712,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Rod- 
erick, he  was  nominated  by  the  queen  to  the  deanery 
of  Ely,  which  was  the  highest  but  not  the  last  promo- 
tion he  obtained  in  the  Church ;  for  in  1714  he  was  col- 
lated by  Robinson,  bishop  of  London,  to  Gliston,  a  small 
rectory  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hertfordshire.  The  gout 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  for  some  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  and  he  died  March  26, 1729.  H  is  char- 
acter may  be  seen  in  the  preface  to  the  eight  volumes 
of  his  iSermofw,  which  has  usually  been  attributed  to  Dr. 
Snape,  and  has  even  been  ascribed  to  him  by  Mr.  Mas- 
ters in  his  History  of  Bend  College;  but  the  credit  of 
it  has  lately  been  transferred  to  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  who 
is  now  definitely  known  to  have  been  the  editor,  and  to 
have  also  written  a  L\fe  of  the  dean,  which  has,  how- 
ever, never  been  published.  He  left  no  works  of  inter- 
est to  us  besides  hu  sermons.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
poems,  among  which  the  best  are.  In  doctitsimi  Sher- 
Uxxi  librum  nuper  editum  de  usu  acfine  doni  prophelici, 
necnon  prcedidionum  mcurime  memorahilwm  per  contin^ 
uatum  ab  initio  uaque  tcBculorum  seriem  (1726): — A 
brief  and  easy  Paraphrase  upon  the  triumphal  Song  of 
MoseSf  Exodus f  chap,  xvyfrom  ver,  1  to  t?cr.  20: — A  Len- 
ten Thought,  See  Genei\  Biog,  Dict^  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Eccles, 
Biogr,  s.  v. ;  Nichols,  Anecdotes  ofBowyeVy  p. 78 ;  Lond, 
Gentleman's  Magazine^  Ixxiii,  1 138,     (J.  H.  W.) 

MosBom,  Robert,  a  learned  Irish  prelate,  who 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  was 
bom  about  the  opening  of  that  lera ;  entered  holy  or^ 
ders,  and,  being  a  stanch  royalist,  suffered  much  in 
the  civil  wars ;  but  on  the  Restoration  was  made  dean 
of  Christ-church,  Dublin,  with  which  he  held  the  bish- 
opric of  Londonderry,  where  he  died  in  1679.  His  works 
are.  The  Preacher's  TripaHite  (Lond.  1637, 1657, 1685, 
foL) :  —  Varia  coUoquendi  Formulas:  —  Narrative  of 
GeorgeWildy  Bishop  of  Deny  (Lond.  1665, 4to)  i—Zion's 
Prospect  w  its  First  View.  He  also  published  some  of 
his  sermons,  of  which  Bickersteth  {Christian  Student) 
says  that  they  are  "spiritual  and  evangelical."  See 
Harris's  Ware's  Ireland. 

Motazilitea.  See  Mohammedan  Sects,  in  thb 
volume,  p.  423,  coL  2. 

Mote  (icap^oc,  something  dry),  any  small  diy  par- 
ticle, as  of  chaff,  wood,  etc  (Matt,  vii,  8-6 ;  Luke  vi,  41, 
42).  Small  faults  or  errors  in  others,  discovered  through 
the  magnifying  medium  of  prejudice,  are  likened  by  our 
Lord  in  these  passages  to  a  speck  or  splinter  in  the  eye, 
which  the  censorious  are  fond  of  detecting,  though 
guilty  of  more  serious  offences  themselves,  aptly  com- 
pared to  a  beam  {doKog)  (see  Winckler,  in  Animadvers. 
PhiloL  iii,  808  sq.).  The  proverb  was  a  familiar  one 
with  the  Hebrews  (see  Buxtorf,  I^ex.  Rabb.  coL  2080). 
See  Eye. 

Motett,  a  term  applied  to  two  different  forms  of 
Church  musical  composition.  1.  A  sacred  cantata,  con- 
sisting of  several  unconnected  movements,  as  a  solo, 
trio,  chorus,  fugue,  etc.  2.  A  choral  composition,  gen- 
erally also  of  a  sacred  character,  beginning  with  an  in- 
troduction in  the  form  of  a  song,  perhaps  with  figura- 
rive  accompaniment;  after  which  follow  several  fugue 
subjects,  with  their  expositions,  the  whole  ending  either 
with  the  exposition  of  the  last  subject,  a  repetition  of 
the  introduction,  or  a  special  final  subject  A  motett 
differs  in  this  respect  from  a  double  or  triple  fugue,  that 
the  subjects  never  appear  simultaneously,  but  are  intro- 
duced one  after  the  other.  In  one  form  uf  the  motett, 
the  successive  phrases  of  an  entire  churale  are  treated 
as  so  many  fugal  subjects.  The  subject  is  taken  from 
the  psalms  or  hymns  of  the  Church.  "  Motett"  seems  to 
have  been  originally  synonymous  with  anthemf  and  was 


then  probably  accompanied  only  by  the  oigaii,  vhieh  b 
now  no  longer  the  case  in  Roman  Catholic  chnrche,  all 
kinds  of  musical  instruments  being  oaed  in  it. 

Moth  i^S,  ash,  so  called  from  its  canshig  garmcsts 
to  fall  in  pieces.  Job  iv,  19;  xiii,  28;  xxrii,  18:  Pas. 
xxxix,  11 ;  Isa.  1,  9;  li,  8;  Hos.  v,  12;  SepC  and  Yolg. 
everywhere  [except  in  the  Psalms,  where  tliej  here 
dpaxyti,  arcmea^  render  (r//c,  tinea ;  Hke  the  N.  T.. 
Matt,  vi,  19,  20;  Luke  xii,  28;  with  which  may  be 
compared  the  Heb.  DD,  sas,  from  Its  leaping,  Isa.  li,  8; 
Sept.  <r^c,  Vulg.  tinea,  Auth.  Vera.  "  worm ;"  the  word 
(fr/C  also  occurs  in  the  term  tnjroPpwroCi  ^'motb-eatoi.' 
Jas.  V,  2),  the  name  of  a  well-known  insect,  whidi,  in 
its  caterpillar  state,  is  very  destructive  to  ckithiiig. 
The  tribe  of  moths  is  called  by  naturalists  PkaUma,  and 
is  said  to  contain  more  than  1500  species.  LiIlI»G^ 
under  the  order  Lepidoptera,  genus  Phalama,  gives  Th« 
species  of  moths — Tinea  tapetzella,  T.peflionelia,  and  T. 
recurvaria  saratella — as  peculiarly  destructive  to  wool- 
len clothes,  furs,  etc.  The  egg  of  the  moth,  bexng  de- 
posited on  the  fur  or  cloth,  produces  a  very  smaQ,  tun- 
ing insect,  which  immediately  forms  a  home  for  itself 
by  cuttings  from  the  cloth.  It  eats  away  the  nap, 
weakens  or  destroys  the  thread,  and  finally  nnm  the 
fabric  Moths  fiy  abroad  only  in  the  evening  and  night, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  the  tribe  of  butteitiies, 
which  fly  only  by  day.  Some  of  the  species  of  moths 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants.  The  ''moth*'  par  t^a- 
nence  is  an  insect  of  the  order  Lqndoptera,  which  pos- 
sess four  wings  covered  with  minute  tessellated  scales, 
and  of  the  tribe  Noctuma,  in  which  the  antenos  (or 
"horns")  are  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point.  The  genus 
Twea  in  this  division  consists  of  small  specif  with  the 
fore-win^  long  and  narrow,  and  the  head  covered  witb 
coarse  hairs.  It  includes  a  laige  number  of  ^>edca, 
several  of  which  are  noted 
for  their  destructiveness  to 
clothes,  woollen  stufis,  furs, 
specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory in  museums,  and  com 
in  granaries.  The  most 
pertinacious  are  T.  peliio- 
nella  and  T.  tapetzella, 

which  feed  on  cloth;  and  *         f • 

these,  from  their  abun-  I 

dance,  and  from  their  mi-  .  /    ,    ^  _, 

nuteness  enabling  them  to     ^^^  SiTriUT^ 
penetrate  into  drawers  and 

wardrobes,  are  but  too  well  known  in  every  hous^okL 
The  identity  of  this  with  the  Biblical  insect  u  apparent 
from  the  terms  by  which  it  is  rendered  in  the  Sept. 
(comp.  Theophrast.  Hist,  plant,  i,  16)  and  Vulg.  (MHsp. 
Pliny,  Nat. Hist,  xi,  41).  "The  following  allnaons  to 
the  moth  occur  in  Scripture — to  its  being  (Hrodooed  in 
clothes :  '  For  from  garments  cometh  a  moth'  (Ecdns. 
xlii,  18) ;  to  its  well-known  fragility :  *  Mortal  men  are 
crushed  before  the  moth'  (Job  iv,  19\  which  words 
really  mean  (so  the  Sept.)  *  Like  as  ^363,  comp,  1  Sam. 
i,  10)  the  moth  is  crushed'  (comp.  Plautus,  CisteU.  i,  L 
73);  but  others  take  the  phrase  actively,  *As  a  moth 
consumes  clothing'  (so  the  Vulg.).  The  allusion  to  'the 
house  of  the  moth'  (Jobxxvii,  18)  seems  to  refer  pUunly 
to  the  silky,  spindle-shaped  case,  covered  with  detached 
.hairs  and  particles  of  wool,  made  and  inhabited  by  the 
larva  of  the  Tinea  sarciteUa  ,•  or  to  the  felted  case  or 
tunnel  formed  by  the  larva  of  the  Tinea  pettioneSa  ;  or 
to  the  arched  gallery  formed  by  eating  through  wool  by 
the  larva  of  the  Tima  tapetzella.  References  occur  to 
the  destructiveness  of  the  clothes-moth :  '  As  a  garment 
that  is  moth-eaten'  (Job  xiii,  28) ;  *  The  moth  shall  est 
them  up'  (Isa.  1, 9) ;  '  The  moth  shall  eat  them  up  like  s 
garment'  (li,  8) ;  '  I  will  be  to  Ephraim  as  a  moth,'  L  e. 
will  secretly  consume  him  (Hos.  v,  12) ;  comp.  Matt,  vi, 
19,  20';  Luke  xii,  33;  Jas.  v,  2,  metaphorically;  and 
Ecclus.  xix,  8 — '  Moths  and  worms  shall  hare  him  that 
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detveth  to  lurlots,'  but  the  better  reading  is  irqini, 
'cuttennGM.'     ^ce  the  'treuum'  of  the  OrieaUls,  in 
sncieDt  cimei,  consiMed  partly  of  '  girmenU,  butb  new 
and  old'  (HatU  xiii,  b'i;  and  comp.  Josh,  vii,  21;  Judg. 
xiv,  12),  tbe  nvigea  of  the  clothea-niatli  aSoriled  ihem 
■  lively  emblem  of  destmciioB.     Their  treasures  also 
consisted  partly  of  com  laid  up  in  bams,  etc  (Luke  xii, 
18,24);  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  jipiimi, 
iranslaled  '  mat,' joined  with  tbe  nfn:  in  Halt,  vi,  19, 20, 
nfen  also  to  some  species  of  moth,  elc,  probably  in  tbe 
brra  stale,  which  deslrgys  com.    Knluol  says  the '  ei 
ndio,  or  com-wonu,'  the  larva  of  Che  Tmea  grun^ii, 
injurious  lo  com.    Compare  the  Kuman  phraM  bkUla 
tinea.     Moths,  like  fleas,  eta^  — "  — ■■ ■ 


entally  sene  a 
industry  and  cleanliDess ;  fur,  by  i 


Tbe  Cloihes-tnolb  {Tbiea  FOiioneUa). 

rrnorkahle  discrimination  in  her  instinct,  the  parent 
moth  never  depoHts  her  eggs  in  garments  frequent' 
overlooked  or  kept  dean.    Indeed,  the  most  remsrkal 
of  an  proofs  of  ani      


ihgetin 


Iwaj-s  float: 


juic  the  Height  of  thcii 

when  too  iipht  a  bit  of  gtsvel  (rronsartioiMo/fAefloya/ 
Sunrtyo/fc-JinSurji,  i,42)"CKitlo).     "The  Taraptl- 
iiandta,  the  larva  of  which  constructs  a  portable 
[  of  the  sabstauce  on  which  it  feeils,  and  is  very  par- 


niiy  lafely  conclude  that  it  and  biifUiala  (an  abundant 
■pnies  often  found  in  horse-bair  linings  Ot  chain)  will 
be  fuund  in  any  old  furuitu  re-warehouse  at  Jemsalem" 
(Smith).  A  detailed  account  of  the  habits  of  these  in- 
Kctj  may  be  found  in  Rennie's/B«c(.4rcAi(ecnire  (Lond. 
18S7),  p.  WO  sq.     See  Worm. 

Motile,  PiKHSK  Laubkrt  de  la.    See  Lahothr. 

Mothe  lo  Vayer,  Fras^ois  he  la,  a  French 
KeplJcal  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1586,  was  so 
veil  educated  that  he  was  a  favorite  of  the  great  car- 
dinal ministsrg  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  and  was  ap- 
pointed through  th«r  favor  counsellor  of  the 
•Til  tutor  lo  the  duke  of  Anjon,  brother  of  king  Louis 
aoral  aild  temperate  man—' 
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tind.  He  became  so  iaurealed  in  the  study  of  bUCory 
thst  he  sbandoned  everything  for  it,  and  so  generally 
awemed  was  he  that  he  wia  crowned  with  distinc- 
tions in  all  circles  which  he  entered.  In  1639  be  was 
""de  a  member  of  the  Academy.  La  Mothe  was  tvearly 
fifiy  years  oU  before  he  published  his  fiist  work ;  yel, 
"Me  entered  into  the  authors'  lists,  he  contributed  some- 
thing regularly  every  year  until  his  death  in  1672.  He 
^ht  with  wit  and  satirical  humor  against  the  life  led 
t?  the  court,  and  [he  Ucentiousness  to  which  the  people 
of  that  centuiy  gave  their  sanction.  In  his  philgeophy 
)<e  indinvd  tn  icepiieisan,  applying  the  arguments  of  the 
*ai;ient  sceptics  especially  lo  theokigy,  limiting  the  lat- 
ler  to  the  sphere  of  simple  faith.  He  eicempliaed  his 
'iews  'in  hia  work  Dt  la  Vertu  ifes  Patau,  oa  Cmq  dia- 
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loguaftdlf  A  riraitalioK  dti  andem  par  Horatiia  Tar- 
bero  (Mods,  1S7I,  12mo;  167S,  8vo;  and  a  new  edition, 
Auffmeiiie  tTunr  rffittationdelaphiloM^tcfptigJieoupre- 
tercatif  contre  k  t^rrkomme  par  Mr.  J,  M.  KahU 
[BertiD,17lM,2  vols.8vo]).  lu  the  Best  dialogue  he  de- 
fends sceptidsm  in  the  style  of  Seztua  with  much  show 
of  learning.  He  treats  of  the  variety  and  eontradic-  ■ 
dons  of  haman  opiniona,  morals,  and  habits,  wherefrom 
he  comes  to  deduct  the  doctrine  that  there  is  nothing 


id  diali^e  hi 


jr  the  1 
mon  binding  law  of  morals.  In  his  se 
speaks  about  the  variety  of  nourishment  ana  ueverage, 
and  the  different  customs  at  repasts ;  of  the  conception 
of  love,  and  takes  ground  in  favor  of  what  would  now 
amount  to  the  doctrine  of  free  love,  which  he  calls  his 
sacred  and  divine  philosophy.  He  recomniends  in  his 
third  dialogue  a  philosophic  solitary  life.  The  fouith 
dialogue  contains  a  satirical  praise  of  the  ass,  aiming 
thus  sarcastically  to  reprimand  the  folly  of  his  century. 
Hie  fifth  dialogue  treats  of  the  several  reli^ons,  and 
he  comes  thctein  to  the  eonclusion  that  there  caunut  be 
anything  certain  obtained  by  it;  but  he  speaks  here 
only  in  regsfd  to  tbe  religion  cf  reason,  and  says  tbst 
positive  religion  possesses  the  principles  of  faith  in  rev- 
elation, which  can  be  only  gotten  by  God's  grace,  and 
must  ever  be  above  all  reason.  Ur.  Amauld,  the  learned 
theologian,  answered  Id  Mothe  in  a  tract  entitled  Dt 
la  Ntcmiti  dt  lo  f'oi  en  Jititt  ChriMi,  which  ably  re- 
futes the  tbulisfa  reasonings  of  La  Motbe,  and  yet  treats 
the  author  with  great  conBideratiun,  as  he  deserved. 
La  Mothe  died  in  1672,  The  rest  of  his  works  are  of 
very  litde  importanire;  they  were  published  by  his  Bon 
at  Paris  in  1653;  2d  eiL  1669;  3d  cd.  (3  vok.  fol)  in 
1684.  This  last  edition  is  the  most  complete.  Yet 
the  best  edition  was  got  up  in  Germany  at  Dresden 
(1766-69,  U  vols.  8vo),  See  fitienne,  Euai  mr  La 
Motht  it  Vaytr  (1849J ;  Bayle,  BitL  Did.  s.  v.;  Hal- 
lim,  Inlrod,  to  Lit.  HitL  (see  Index  in  vol  ii,  Harper's 
edition).    (J.H.W.) 

Mother  (Stt,  em,  ■  primitive  word ;  Gr.  iiitmo  i  bat 
mother-in-law  is  niSH,  cAoniafA',-  once  rinn,  elDfle'- 
Befi,Deut,xxvii,28i  Gr.  irfv&fpo).  "  The  superiority 
of  tbe  Hebrew  over  all  other  contemporaneous  systems 
of  legislation  and  of  morals  is  strongly  shown  in  the 

as  contrasted  with  modem  Oriental,  as  well  as  ancient 
Oriental  and  classical  ussge.  See  Wo«ak.  The  king's 
mother,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  Bathsheba,  was  treated 
with  especial  honor  (IKin^ii,  19;  Exad.xx,12;  Lev. 
xiic,  8;  Deut.  V,  16;  Jtxi,  18,  21;  Prov.  i,  1;  jtv,  20; 
xvii,  26;   xkIx,  IB;   xxjti,  I,  80)"  (Smith).     "When 

by  which  be  distinguished  her  from  the  other  wives  of 
his  father.  Hence  the  source  ot  Joseph's  peculiar  in- 
terest in  Benjamin  is  indicated  in  Gen.  xliii,  29  by  his 
being  'his  mother's  son.'  The  other  brethren  were  the 
sons  of  his  father  by  other  wives.  Nevertheless,  when 
this  precision  was  not  necessary,  the  step-mother  was 
sometimes  styled  mother.  Thus  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
10)  speaks  of  Leah  as  Joseph's  mother,  for  bis  real 
mother  had  long  been  dead.  The  step-mother  was, 
however,  more  properly  distinguished  from  the  womb- 
mother  by  the  name  ot  'father's  wife.'  The  word 
'  motber*  was  also,  like  father,  brother,  bister,  em- 
ployed by  the  Hebrews  in  a  somewhat  wider  sense  than 
is  usual  with  us.  It  is  used  ofa  grandmotber  (1  Kings 
XV,  10),  and  even  of  any  female  ancestor  (Gen.  iii,  20); 
of  a  henefactresa  (Jiidg.  v,  7),  and  as  expressing  inti- 
mate relationship  (Job  xvii,  14).  In  Hebrew,  as  in  Eng- 
lish, a  nation  is  considered  as  a  mother,  and  individu- 
als as  her  children  (lBa.l,t;  Jer.  1, 12;  Ezek.  xix,  2; 
Hob,  ii,  4;  iv,  6);  so  oar  'mother-country,'  which  is 
tiuitc  as  good  as'fathep-land,' which  we  seem  beginning 
to  copy  fmm  the  Germans.  Large  and  important  cities 
are  also  called  mothers,  I  e.  <  motber-citie*'  (comp.  ma- 
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iropolu,  turn  the  Greek),  with  reference  (o  the  depend- 
ent town*  and  villages  (3  Smuu  xx,  19),  or  evRn  to  the 
iuhabituilB,  who  are  uUed  her  children  (Ibb.  iii,  13; 
xlix,  23).    '  The  pattiig  of  the  wtr,  at  the  heicl  of  two 
w«y»'  (Eiek.  xi,  21),  is  in  the  Hebrew  'the  mother  of 
the  way,'  because  out  o(  it  the  two  waya  arise  u  daugh- 
lera.    In  Job  i,  31  the  earth  ia  indicated  aa  the  common 
'mother,  to  wlioae  boaom  all  mankind  muat  retnni"' 
(Kiilo).     The  term  ia.  also  applied  to  ■  city  aa  the  pai^ 
eai  or  source  of  wickedneta  and  abuminationa ;  as  "Bab- 
ylon the  Great,  the  mother  of  harlots"  (Kev.  xvii,  6). 
The  Church,  as  the  Bride,  is  spoken  of  as  the  mothei     ' 
believers  (Ua,  liii,  14-22;  Ivi,  S-IB;  Psa.  Ixxxvii 
ti ;  Gal.  iv,  22,  21);  and  the  aentiment,  at  once  so  n 
and  BO  lender,  which  nnilea  the  mother  to  her  chili 
often  ilUided  to  in  the  sacred  volome  to  iiluatrale  Ihe 
luve  of  God  to  hia  people  (Isa.  xHv,  1-8;  Ivi,  (t-H; 
Cor.  iii,  1,  2i  1  Theafc  ii,  7;  2  Cor,  ai,  2),     See  Chili 
Uother- Church  (Latin,  Matrix  Ecdaio)   is 

The  ancient  Christians  osed  this  denomination  of 
Church  in  different  senses.  First,  ther  undentood  by 
it  an  original  Church,  planted  immediAely  by 
one  of  the  sposUes,  and  from  which  otheta  were  i 
wards  derived  and  propagated  In  this  sense  the  Church 
of  Jeiuulem  is  called  the  mother  of  all  churches  in  the 
world  by  the  second  General  Council  of  Constantinople; 
and  Aries  waa  the  mothet-cburcli  of  France,  bccsuse  lup- 
poaed  la  be  [danted  by  Trophimus,  the  apostles'  mis- 
donsiy,  and  6nt  bishop  of  that  place.  Secondly,  a 
mother-church  denotes  a  metmpolis,  or  Ihe  principal 
church  of  ■  single  province;  as  iit  some  of  the  African 
canons,  where  moti-ix  is  sometimes  ased  for  the  pri- 
mate's see,  to  which  the  other  bishops  were  to  hare  re- 
course for  judgment  and  decison  of  controvenues.  But, 
thirdly,  mofit  comntonly  it  signiHes  a  cathedral,  or  bish- 
op's church,  which  was  usnatly  termed  the  Great  Church, 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Principal  See,  in  oppoai- 
tion  to  the  lesser  tiluli,  or  parish  churcbea,  ctmmitted 
to  simple  pieHbyters.  A«/Fna  n/i/Hx,  or  mother-church, 
is  opposed  tu  dtaatima,  or  diocesan  church ;  though  by 
their  ambiguity  they  are  often  confouniled,  and  mis- 
taken for  one  another.  See  Broughlon,  BUAiolkeca  llii- 
torKB-Saa-a,  u,  I4£>. 


There  is, 

because  Romanbla  have  given  to  Mary  ■  place  which 
the  -Scriptures  do  not  warrant  ua  in  assigning  her.  "The 
Virgin  Mary,"  tays  Fearson  [Ob  Ihe  Cretd),  "is  fre- 
quently styled  the  Uuther  of  Jesus  in  the  language 
of  Ihe  evangelists,  and  by  Elisabeth,  particularly,  the 
mother  of  her  Lord,  as  also  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  Chorcb,  because  he  that  was  bom  of  her  was  God 
(Deipara);  which,  being  a  compound  title,  begun  in 
the  Gr^ek  Church,  was  resolved  into  its  parts  by  the 
Latins,  and  so  the  Virgin  was  plainly  named  the  Mother 
of  Uod."  Protestants  admit  Ihst  the  Virgin  Uary  is 
the  mother  of  God,  but  protest  against  Ihe  conclusion 
that  abe  is  on  that  account  to  be  treated  with  peculiar 

not  to  exalt  her,  but  to  assert  uikequivocally  the  divin- 
ity of  her  Son:  he  whom  she  brought  forth  was  God, 
and  therefoTt  she  is  Ihe  hringer  forth  or  mother  of  God. 
The  term  was  first  brought  prominently  forward  at  the 
Council  of  Ephesua,  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Church  to  prevent  giving  Mary  a  station  above 
that  of  her  Son  Jesus  the  Chrisu  In  the  Prnteaiant 
world  there  is  among  the  common  people  a  hcutancy  to 
the  use  of  it,  "because,"  as  Hook  has  well  put  it,  "by 
the  subtlety  of  the  Romish  conlroceraialisis,  it  has  been 
so  used,  or  rather  misused,  as  to  make  it  seem  to  confer 
peculiar  honco'  and  privileges  npon  the  Virgin  Mar}'. 
The  primitive  Christians,  like  ourselves,  were  contenteil 
with  speakingofthe  Virgin  as 'the  mother  of  my  Lord;* 
and  this  phrase  sufficed  until,  as  we  have  seen,  heretics 
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arose  who  undeistoad  the  word  Lord  in  an  iataioi  nm, 
and  then  it  became  necessary  to  a»m  thai  Gcd  ad 
Lord,  as  appUed  to  our  blessed  Saviour,  are  synanyiiKa 
lermsi  And  sound  theologians  w  iU  still  occaaiumbT  u 
the  term  Mother  of  Cod,  lest  NeSoiianism  shn^  tc 
held  unconsciously  by  penuns  who  wish  to  be  (ntudDi: 
and  people  forget  the  great  truth  ezpmed  by  Fii  iku 
'God  purchased  Ihe  Church  with  his  own  bkudjsDrt 
that  Christ  is  over  all,  God  bkssed  forever."  SM,bn- 
ever,  the  article  MARiOLdtTHV  in  this  Cgebrpadia,r^\. 

UothBT  of  Ood,  Congregatloii  of  tbe,  i 

monastic  order  insiituted  about  1574  at  Lucca,  in  T». 
CBuy,  by  John  I.eonardi.  Their  purpo»  is  to  lavetbt 
lost  of  an  conditions  by  any  and  all  spiritual  oeaDMi 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  catechetical  imtmaiii. 
and  visiting.  They  especially  aim  to  reach  the  act 
and  the  dying,  and  make  the  hospitals  ihtir  priui- 
pal  fields  of  labor.  Their  founder  was  particididv  *- 
voted  to  Ihe  mother  of  Christ,  and  he  provided  ia  ike 
constitution  of  the  order  that  every  day  at  1  PJt  lit 
litanies  of  the  Holy  Virgin  be  recited,  and  utha  lilt 
religious  devotions  be  paid  to  her  memury.  The  cidn 
WBB  approved  by  pope  Clement  VIII  in  1695,  and  e»- 
firmed  by  pope  Paul  V.  Pope  Gregory  XV,  aniimta 
spread  the  order  throughout  Italy,  permitted  ilsiiaa- 
ben  to  take  the  three  monastics  vows.  Their  dnsii 
>-en-  much  like  the  common  monastic  garb.  Ste  HiH. 
duClayi  tteuHer  tl  n^ttr  (A[DBt.l716>,  iJl,lS-l!S. 


Hnbit  of  a  Uouh  oTIha  "  C^ongr^atton  of  the  HHbo- 
of  Ood." 

Uother  Ooddeu  (lAtin,  Ualer  dea).  Vk  pi- 
gans  gave  the  name  of  atolJier  to  certain  gntdcncs  of 
the  Gnt  tank,  particularly  to  Cvbcle,  Cerrs,  Jddo,  sad 
Vesta,  acerospeaksofafamoualempleerpcledinlbt 
city  of  Enjjyum,  to  SidJy,  to  the  Great  Mother,  or  sat- 
ply  The  Mothers.  Concerning  this  temple,  the  Enff- 
ans  entertained  a  strange  anperstitjoti.  It  was  co^ 
dently  affirmed  Ihst  ceruin  goddesses,  called  The  M«i- 
crs,  fluently  appeared  there.  They  reUlt  a  Mr; 
of  one  NiciuB,  a  man  of  wit,  and  a  considerable  pnxn 
of  the  city,  who  had  frequently  laughed  at  thb  pr- 
tended  apparition.  One  day,  »  he  was  hsiantniiiui  'i 
public,  he  fell  down,  roared  like  a  madman,  and  leil 
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his  clothes  in  pieces.  Upon  this  he  wis  thought 
possessed  by  the  furies,  and  every  one  acknowledged 
the  vengeance  of  the  injured  goddesses.  However,  it 
-was  found  afterwards  that  this  was  only  a  pretended 
delirium,  and  an  expedient  to  deliver  himself  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  persecutors,  who  had  thoughts  of  destroy- 
ing him,  under  pretence  of  punishing  him  for  his  im- 
piety in  denying  the  apparition  of  The  Mothers;  for, 
heiug  suffered  to  go  out  of  the  city,  he  made  his  escape 
to  the  Roman  general  Marcellus.  In  that  temple  were 
shovrn  javelins  and  brazen  helmets,  ¥rith  inscriptions 
irhich  made  some  believe  that  Murunes  and  Ulysses  had 
consecrated  these  to  the  goddesses  styled  The  Mothers. 
See  Broughton,  BibUotkeoa  Historioo-Saara,  ii,  145. 

iMlotheriiig  Sunday  (or  Midlent  Sunday), 
snppoeed  to  be  the  day  on  which,  in  popish  times,  peo- 
ple visited  the  mother-church  and  made  their  annual 
offering.  In  more  recent  times  children  and  servants 
in  Kngland  obtain  leave  to  visit  their  parents  on  this 
day.  This  custom,  according  to  some,  originated  in 
this  Sunday  being  the  Domimca  RefecHoms^  or  Sunday 
of  Refreshment,  the  gospel  for  the  day  being  the  recoid 
of  the  miraculous  banquet  to  the  five  thousand  in  the 
desert.  On  that  day  the  guests  used  to  eat  frumenty, 
consisting  of  whole  gnuns  of  wheat,  boiled  in  milk,  and 
sweetened  and  spiced. 

lliSotive,  that  which  moves,  exdteB,  or  invites  the 
mind  to  volition.  It  may  be  one  thing  singly,  or  many 
things  conjointly.  Some  call  it  a  faculty  of  the  mind, 
by  which  we  pursue  good  and  avoid  evil.  Aristotle  de- 
fines motive  thus:  **The  deliberate  preference  by  which 
we  are  moved  to  act,  and  not  the  object  for  the  sake  of 
which  we  act,  is  the  principle  of  action ;  and  desire  and 
reason,  which  is  for  the  sake  of  something,  is  the  origin 
of  deliberate  preference**  (^Ethic,  lib.  vi,  cap.  2).  Kant 
distinguishes  between  the  subjective  principle  of  appe- 
tition,  which  he  calls  the  mobile  or  spring  (die  Tridh- 
Jeder),  and  the  objective  principle  of  the  will,  which  he 
calls  motive  or  determining  reason  (beweggrund) ;  hence 
the  difference  between  subjective  ends,  to  which  we  are 
poshed  by  natural  disposition,  and  objective  ends,  which 
are  common  to  us  with  all  beings  endowed  with  reason 
( Willm,  Hist,  de  la  PhUosoph,  A  Uemande,  i,  857).  This 
seems  to  be  the  difference  expressed  in  French  between 
vnobiie  and  motif,  ^  A  motive  is  an  object  so  operating 
upon  the  mind  as  to  produce  either  desire  or  aversion*^ 
(lord  Karnes,  Essay  on  Liberty  ctnd  Necessity),  ^  By 
itwHee^  says  Edwards  {Inquiry,  pt  i,  §  2),  ^  I  mean  the 
whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites,  or  invites  the  mind 
to  volition,  whether  that  be  one  thuig  singly,  or  many 
things  conjunctly.  Many  particular  things  may  concur 
and  unite  their  strength  to  induce  the  mind ;  and  when 
it  is  so,  aU  together  are,  as  it  were,  one  complex  motive, 
.  •  •  Whatever  is  a  motive,  in  this  sense,  must  be  some- 
thing that  ia  extant  in  the  view  or  apprehension  of  the 
uaderstixnding,  or  perceiving  faculty.  Nothing  can  in- 
duce or  invite  the  mind  to  will  or  act  anything  any  fur- 
ther than  it  is  perceived,  or  is  in  some  way  or  other  in 
the  mind's  view;  for  what  is  wholly  unperceived,  and 
perfectly  out  of  the  mind's  view,  cannot  affect  the  mind 
at  all.**  Hence  it  has  been  common  to  distinguish  mo- 
tive* 93S  external  or  obfective,  and  as  internal  or  subjective, 
Regarded  objectively,  motives  are  those  external  objects 
or  circumstances  which,  when  contemplated,  give  rise 
to  views  or  feelings  which  prompt  or  influence  the  will. 
Regarded  subjective^,  motives  are  those  internal  views 
or  feelings  which  arise  on  the  contemplation  of  exter- 
nal objects  or  circumstanoes.  In  common  language,  the 
term  motive  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  external  ob- 
ject and  to  the  state  of  mind  to  which  the  apprehen- 
sion or  contemplation  of  it  may  give  rise.  The  expla- 
nation of  Edwards  includes  both.  Dr.  Reid  (Corre- 
spomdenoe  prefixed  to  his  Works,  p.  87)  said  that  he  **  un- 
derstood a  motive,  when  applied  to  a  human  being,  to 
be  that  for  the  sake  of  which  he  acts,  and  therefore  that 
what  he  never  was  conscious  of  can  no  more  be  a  motive 


to  determine  his  will  than  it  can  be  an  argument  to  de* 
termine  his  judgment."     *^  This  is  Aristode's  definition 
{t6  Ivuta  ov)  of  end  ox  final  cause;  and  as  a  synonyms 
for  end  or  final  cause  the  term  motive  had  been  long 
exclusively  employed"  (Sir  Wm.  Hamilton).     In  Dr. 
Reid's  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  he  says,  ** Every- 
thing that  can  be  called  a  motive  \a  addressed  either  to 
the  animal  or  the  rational  part  of  our  nature."    Here 
the  word  motive  is  applied  objec^ely  to  those  external 
things  which,  when  contemplated,  affect  our  intelli- 
gence or  our  sensitivity.     But  in  the  very  next  sen- 
tence he  has  said,  **  motives  of  the  former  kind  are  com- 
mon to  us  with  the  brutes."     Here  the  word  motive  is 
applied  subjectively  to  those  internal  principles  of  our 
nature^ — such  as  appetite,  desire,  passion,  etc — which 
are  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  external  objects, 
adapted  and  addressed  to  them.    But,  in  order  to  a 
more  precise  use  of  the  term  motive,  let  it  be  noted  that, 
in  regard  to  it,  there  are  three  things  clearly  distin- 
guishable, although  it  may  not  be  common  nor  easy 
alwa3rs  to  speak  of  them  distinctively.    These  are,  the 
extenud  object,  the  internal  principle,  and  the  state  or 
affiaction  of  mind  resulting  from  the  one  b^ing  addressed 
to  the  other.     For  example,  bread  or  food  of  any  kind 
is  the  external  object,  which  b  adapted  to  an  internal 
principle  which  is  called  appetite,  and  hunger  or  the 
desire  for  food  is  the  internal  feeling,  which  is  excited 
or  allayed,  as  the  circumstances  may  be,  by  the  present- 
ment of  the  external  object  to  the  internal  principle. 
In  popular  language,  the  term  motive  might  be  appUed 
to  any  one  of  these  three ;  and  it  might  be  said  that  the 
motive  for  such  an  action  was  bread,  app^e,  or  kw^er. 
But,  strictly  speaking,  the  feeling  of  hunger  was  the 
motive;  it  was  that,  in  the  preceding  state  of  mind, 
which  disposed  or  inclined  the  agent  to  act  in  one  way 
rather  than  in  any  other.    The  same  may  be  said  of 
motives  of  every  kind.    In  every  case  there  may  be  ob- 
served the  external  object,  the  internal  principle,  and 
the  resultant  state  or  affection  of  mind ;  and  the  term 
motive  may  be  applied,  separately  and  successively,  to 
any  one  of  them;  but,  speaking  strictly,  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  determining  state  or  affection  of  mind 
which  arises  from  a  principle  of  human  nature  having 
been  addressed  by  an  object  adapted  to  it;  because  it  is 
this  state  or  affection  of  mind  which  prompts  to  action. 
The  motive  of  an  agent,  in  some  particular  action,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  injury,  or  resentment,  or  cmger — 
meaning  by  the  first  of  these  words  the  wrong  behavior 
of  another;  by  the  second,  the  principle  in  human 
nature  aff^ected  by  such  behavior;  and  by  the  third, 
the  resultant  state  of  mind  in  the  agent.    When  it  is 
said  that  a  man  acted  prudently,  this  may  intimate  that 
his  conduct  was  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  propri- 
ety and  prudence;  or  that  he  adopted  it  after  earful 
consideration  and  forethought,  or  from  a  sense  of  the 
benefit  and  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it.    In  like 
manner,  when  it  is  said  that  a  roan  acted  conscientiously, 
it  may  mean  that  the  particular  action  was  regarded 
not  as  a  matter  of  interest,  but  of  duty,  or  that  his 
moral  faculty  approved  of  it  as  right,  or  that  he  felt 
himself  under  a  sense  of  obligation  to  do  it.    In  all 
these  cases  the  term  motive  is  strictly  applicable  to  the 
terminating  state  or  affection  of  mind  which  immedi- 
ately precedes  the  volition  or  determination  to  act.    To 
the  question,  therefore,  whether  motive  means  some- 
thing in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  it  is  replied  that  what 
moves  the  will  is  something  in  the  pr^seding  state  of 
mind.     The  state  of  mind  may  have  reference  to  some- 
thing out  of  the  mind.     But  what  is  out  of  the  mind 
must  be  apprehended  or  contemplated — must  be  brought 
within  the  view  of  the  mind,  before  it  can  in  any  way 
affect  it.     It  is  only  in  a  secondary  or  remote  sense, 
therefore,  that  external  objects  or  circumstances  can  be 
called  motives,  or  be  said  to  move  the  will.     Motives 
are,  strictly  speaking,  subjective — as  they  are  internal 
states  or  affections  of  mind  in  the  agent.     Motives  may 
be  called  subjective^  not  only  in  contradistincdon  to  the 
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external  objects  and  drcamsUnces  which  may  be  the 
occasion  of  them,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  different  ef- 
fect which  the  same  objects  and  circumstances  may 
have,  not  only  upon  different  individuals,  but  even 
upon  the  same  individuals,  at  different  times.  A  man 
of  slow  and  narrow  intellect  is  unable  to  perceive  the 
value  or  importance  of  an  object  when  presented  to  him, 
or  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  a  course  of  conduct 
that  may  be  pointed  out  to  him,  so  deariy  or  so  quickly 
as  a  man  of  large  and  vigorous  intellect.  The  conse- 
quence will  be  that,  with  the  same  tnoiivet  (objectwefy 
considered)  presented  to  them,  the  one  may  remain  in- 
different and  indolent  in  reference  to  the  advantage 
held  out,  while  the  other  will  at  once  apprehend  and 
pursue  it.  A  man  of  cold  and  dull  affections  will  con- 
template a  spectacle  of  pain  or  want  without  feeling 
any  desire  or  making  any  exertion  to  relieve  it;  while 
he  whose  sensibilities  are  more  acute  and  lively  will  in- 
stantly be  moved  to  the  most  active  and  generous  ef- 
forts. An  injury,  done  to  one  man  will  rouse  him  at 
once  to  a  ftenzy  of  indignation,  which  will  prompt 
him  to  the  most  extravagant  measures  of  retaliation  or 
revenge ;  while  in  another  man  it  will  only  give  rise  to 
a  moderate  feeling  of  resentment  An  action  which 
will  be  contemplated  with  horror  by  a  man  of  tender 
conscience  will  be  done  without  compunction  l^  him 
whose  moral  sense  lias  not  been  sufficiently  exercised 
to  discover  between  good  and  eviL  In  short,  anything 
external  to  the  mind  will  be  modified  in  its  effect  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  and  training  of  the  different 
minds  within  the  view  of  which  it  may  be  brought. 
Not  only  may  the  same  objects  differently  affect  differ- 
ent minds,  but  also  the  same  minds,  at  different  times 
or  under  different  drcuotstances.  He  who  b  suffering 
the  pain  of  hunger  may  be  tempted  to  steal  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  hunger,  but  he  who  has  bread  enough  and  to 
spare  is  under  no  such  temptation.  A  sum  of  money 
which  might  be  sufficient  to  bribe  one  man  would  be  no 
trial  to  the  honesty  of  another.  Under  the  impulse  of 
any  violent  passion,  considerations  of  prudence  and  pro- 
priety have  not  the  same  weight  as  in  calmer  moments. 
The  young  are  not  so  cautions,  in  circumstances  of  dan- 
ger and  difficulty,  as  those  who  have  attained  to  greater 
age  and  experience.  Objects  appear  to  us  in  very  dif- 
ferent colors  in  health  and  in  sickness,  in  prosperity 
and  in  adversit}^  in  sodety  and  in  solitude,  in  prospect 
and  in  possession.  It  would  thus  appear  that  motives 
are  in  their  nature  tubfective,  in  their  influence  indwid- 
vol,  and  in  their  issue  variable^ 

There  are  two  points  which  render  this  interesting 
topic  of  metaphjrsical  philosophy  or  p^chology  also  an 
important  one  in  theology.     See  Will. 

1.  Tke  Extent  to  which  Motives  control  Volition, — On 
this  question  there  are  essentially  two  theories,  (a) 
That  the  wUl  iCM(/*  determines  the  force  or  prevalence 
of  the  motives.  This  is  not  done  by  any  previous  voli- 
tion, but  in  the  act  of  choosing  among  the  various  mo- 
tives, i.  e.  in  selecting  between  the  different  courses  to 
which  these  motive  prompt  This  is  the  only  theory 
that  leaves  the  will  absolutely  free,  and  fully  vindicates 
moral  character.  For  Cicero  has  long  since  observed 
that  "  if  the  things  which  move  the  will  are  not  in  our 
own  power,  then  neither  our  actions  nor  our  volitions 
are  free,  and  there  is  no  room  for  praise  or  blame."  See 
Liberty.  (6)  That  the  motives  control  the  will,  so  as 
to  produce  volitions  according  to  their  relative  force. 
This  is  argued,  either  (1)  on  the  mafeiHalitiic  (L  e.  phys- 
ical or  mechanical)  ground  alleged  by  Hobb^  Collins, 
and  others,  that  there  is  a  natural  law  regulating  un- 
erringly and  necessarily  these  processes,  external  and 
oftentimes  independent  of  the  subject  himself;  or  (2) 
on  the  basis  of  a  moral  necessity,  assumed  by  Edwards 
and  his  followers,  whereby  the  actual  mental  condition 
of  the  subject  (L  e.  his  desires,  etc.)  dictates  the  direc- 
tion of  the  volitions.  On  the  other  hand,  conscious- 
ness, no  less  than  Scripture  (e.  g.  especially  Rom.  vii, 
15-23),  most  unequivocally  declares  that  we  are  capa- 


ble of  selecdng  a  conrse  contrary  to  our  most  nrgent  ia- 
clinations,  and  consdence  pronoonces  as  gmltr  becao-e 
we  suffer  our  evil  passions  to  overcome  our  wHL  I^ 
not  our  judgment  (otherwise  called  conscieoce  or  the 
moral  sense)  thus  step  in  to  cast  a  weight  into  the  scale, 
and,  moreover,  were  not  the  {xevenient  grace  of  G«d 
ever  ready  to  aid  us  ^both  to  will  and  to  do'  what 
is  right,  it  might  indeed  remain  doubtful  wbether  tte 
will  of  £illen  creatures  at  least  could  freely  deCetnuBe 
in  the  presence  of  violent  emotion  or  habitual  pretfike* 
tion.    See  Inabilitt. 

The  phrase  **  the  strongest  motive**  contains  an  an- 
biguity  which  has  led  to  great  confusion  in  this  coBti»- 
versy.  If  those  who  use  it  merely  meain  those  indooe- 
ments  which  are  usually  most  eflktacions  in  nuni^ 
men,  then  it  is  irrdevant  to  the  present  issue,  becaoK 
some  persons  at  all  times,  and  all  persons  at  some  times, 
are  proof  against  those  influences  which  are  most  sure 
to  incite  other  individuals  or  under  other  drcumstances. 
So  proverbially  is  this  the  case  that  human  coodnct  v 
of  all  things  the  most  uncertain  to  predict  in  particular 
cases.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  more  exact,  the 
phrase  is  employed  to  designate  those  consideratioiB 
which  are  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  mental  state  M 
the  person  at  the  time  as  to  effect  an  indtnation  of  the 
will  accordingly,  then  there  still  remains  this  fallacy  in 
the  expression,  namdy,  that  the  Urengtk  of  the  motives 
really  depends  upon  the  moral  condition  of  the  subject 
himsdf,  of  which  condition  the  will  itself  forms  a  lax]ge 
(indeed  a  preponderating)  dement  Hence  w^e  tern 
persons  "obstinate,"  '^ stubborn,**  ''headstrong-,*'  '^seif- 
willed,**  etc,  or  the  reverse.    See  VoLinoii. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  *<  the  character  of  the  motives  ^ 
temwnes  the  moral  qvality  of  an  act^  woidd  be  man 
correctly  stated  thus:  "The  purpose  of  the  actor  deleft 
mines  his  moral  character  in  any  given  case."  Then 
b  hardly  any  specific  act  (unless  perhaps  we  except 
idolatry)  which  may  not  be  praiseworthily  perfonned 
under  certain  cireumstances  aiid  for  right  ends.  Thus 
homicide  may  be  murder  or  execution  in  altered  cases; 
sexiud  connection  is  the  legitimate  privilege  of  malii- 
roony  or  the  illicit  indulgence  of  licentioosness;  the  use 
of  the  name  of  God  may  be  either  a  lawful  oatli,  or  dt^ 
vout  prayer,  or  profanity,  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
invocation.  Nor  is  this  axiom  tantamount  to  the  maxim 
condemned  in  Scripture  (Rom.  iii,  8),  and  justly  scouted 
under  the  popular  name  of  ''Jesuitism,**  Aat  "lA^  ead 
justifies  the  means,^  Not  only  the  end  in  view,  but  aH 
the  means  employed  to  accomplish  that  end,  mmt  be 
tested  with  the  same  scrupulous  care  by  a  oompanatm 
with  the  identical  standard  of  rectitude,  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  by  which  alone  the  moral  quality  of  the 
motive  of  him  who  sedis  to  effect  the  one  or  make  use 
of  the  other  is  to  be  ultimatdy  and  surdy  determiDed. 
Thus  while  the  intention  of  the  party  acting  vindicates 
or  condemns  him  in  the  act,  the  prt^riety  of  the  act  it- 
self is  to  be  tried  by  a  more  unerring  external  tribuiaL 
Hence  also  a  crime  or  good  act  meant,  but  (through  mi- 
avoidable  hinderance)  not  executed,  is,  in  the  eye  of  (U- 
vine  justice,  accounted  as  guilt  or  virtue  (Matt,  t,  22, 
28;  2  Cor.  iii,  12;  1  John  iii,  15).    See  MoralSw 

See  Edwards,  OntheWiU,  p.  7,  8, 124,  259,  884;  Top- 
lady,  Works,  ii,  41, 42 ;  Buck,  TheoL  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Hamil. 
ton.  Metaphysics,  p.  692  sq.,  129, 556  sq. ;  Watson,  Theo- 
logical Institutes^  ii,  439  sq. ;  Krauth*8  Fleming's  Poeufr- 
uiary  ofPhilos,  s.  v. 

Mott,  William  F.,  an  American  phflanthropist  of 
some  note,  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1818.  Mr. 
Mott  commenced  life  with  moderate  means,  haU  being 
honest  and  of  frugal  habits,  amassed  an  ample  fortune^ 
which  he  spent  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  needy.  He 
made  large  contributions  to  the  philanthropic  institu- 
tions of  his  native  place;  among  them,  to  the  City  Dis- 
pensaiy,  the  House  of  Refuge,  the  Colored  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, and  Woman's  Hospitid.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  died  in  New  York  in 
1867. 
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BCotaer.  Danui,  >  PKibyleriuimiiuMer,wuboni 
in  Peny  Couiily,  Pt,  Aiig.  IB,  1817.     He  gTwlmtal  «t 
JeSeTBoa  CoUc^  i'4. ;  Mudicd  Ibeology  in  the  V/tMeta 
SemiuMzy,  Alleghuiv,  Pi. ;  wu  liceuKil  by  Culule  Pre^ 
bjtery  in  1818,  and' in  1)MS  wju  onUincd  wiil  insUlled 
paaUr  of  Lhe  church  M  Culd  Sprinij,  N.  J.     Ue  ubae- 
<|uently  served  the  cliurchea  of  Mkdiion  and  Adi 
UiU,  Miukingiim  County,  Ohio,  and  oeai  Wurei 
KuH[uiei  County,  Ya.,  and  lully  tbe  Nealaville  and 
Uuiiesto*rucl>uiGhe8,inMoiitgoineryCounly,Md.    11« 
died  Not.  1,1864.    Hr.Houei  was  a  aciiiitunl  and  ed- 
ifying preachn,  an  antiring  and  aSecUonate  pasCar,  and 
a  kind  and  true  friend.     lie  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
meiital  and  laligiuua  training  of  tbe  young,  mil  tbe 
tercata  of  the  parochial  school  were  very  dear  to 
bearl.     See  Wilaon,  Prab.  IIUl.  Atiaamic,  1866,  p,  1 
(J.  I.  8.) 

Uonldlng,  a  general  tenn  applied  to  all  the  varie- 
ti«  of  outline  or  contour  given  to  die  angles  of  the 
various  subonliiiaM  parts  and  features  of  buildings, 

lala,  bases,  dour  and  window  Jamba  and  head*,  etc  The 
rEgulal  mooldingl  of  Claaiail  architecture  are,  the  tV- 
In,  or  litl ;  the  A  itragal,  or  bead ;  tbe  Cj/ma  reteria,  or 
agfe;  the  Cyma  rtda,  or  q/ma;  tJie  CanUot  the  Oeo- 
h;  the  Scotia,  or  Imckiluii  and  tbe  Torai:  each  of 
tbae  admits  of  soniB  variety  of  form,  and  then  is  cnn- 
sidetable  dilTeTence  in  the  manner  of  working  them  be- 
tweea  the  Greeks  and  Komans.  (See  those  terms.) 
The  mouldings  in  clasaicil  architecture  are  ^equently 
enriched  by  being  cot  into  leaves,  eggs,  and  tongues, 
or  other  ornaments,  and  sometimes  the  larger  members 
have  running  patterns  of  honeysuckle  or  olber  foliage 
carved  on  them  in  law  relief;  the  upper  moulding  of 
coniicea  is  occasionally  ornamented  with  a  series  of  pro- 
jecting lions'  heads. 

In  metliaival  architecture  the  diversties  in  tbe  pn>- 
punions  and  arrangements  of  tbe  mouldings  are  very 
great,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  more  than  point 
out  s  few  of  the  leading  and  most  characteristic  virietie& 

Id  the  Norman  style  the  plain         '  "  '  '    ' 


n<st  entirely  of  rounds  and  bolicws,  variously  com- 
bined, with  an  admixture  at  splays,  aud  a  few  filleta. 

tbe  most  marked  being  tbe  conitjuit  recurrence  of 
EHIulilings  broken  into  ligzag  lines,  and  farming  what 
is  called  the  Zigtug  or  Chccnm  moulding:  it  has  not 
been  very  clearly  ascertained  at  what  period  this  kind 
of  decorstion  was  first  introduced,  but  it  waa  certainly 
not  tin  some  eoniiideniUe  time  after  the  commencement 
or  the  njle;  when  once  adopted,  it  became  more  com- 
QKm  than  any  other  ornament.  A  series  of  grotesque 
hndi  placed  in  a  hollow  moulding,  called  BrqhJttad; 
*ith  their  tongues  or  beaks  lapping  over  a  large  bead 
iftoms,  was  ^»o  very  eoromon.     Ttte  Halch  moulding 
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MOULDING 

is  found  eai^y  in  the  itylev 
as  it  can  be  cut  conveniently  without  the  aid  of  a  chisel, 
with  the  pick  only.  The  other  favorite  mouldings  of 
the  Norman  style  ant  tbe  BiUil  mouldings,  both  square 
and  round,  the  Lozaige,  tbe  Naii-htad,  the  PcUtI,  the 
Cham,  the  CabU,  and  tbe  Rpu,  uf  all  which  illustrations 
are  here  given.   There  may  also  be  meutioneid  the  Siar, 


Square  nUUt.— St.  AngnsUne't,  Caoterhnrr. 

irmrmr  mi 


Id  fitUst.— Bhiham  Priory,  Norfolk. 


l^lJJl^^l^ 


.— Tlckencots,  Ratland. 


Saa-luad.~'E\j  Cathedral. 


-St. William's  Chapel, Tori 


'S»^l0^i0^ 


the  StSf/rf  CahU,  the  «*■&,  the  Sfudferf,  th 

e/»d7««j; 

\it.SeaBi,ped,VtgiFi 

-WM,  the  DoubU  Com 

theZlore- 

aii,  tht  EabaaUd,  ti 

Opai  Htart,  and  the  A  iiliqiu. 

»me  Bghter,  and  are 

inarebes, 

Jamba  of  duon,  windows,  etc,  they  are  very 

Mmmonly 

by  a  line 

Irawn  to  touch  tbe 

moat  prominent  points  of  their 

contour  it  wiU  be  fo 

und  to  form  a  success 

on  ofreo- 

ngiilar  receBSca.  Tbey  genei^ 
y  contiat  of  alternate  Tuundi 
il  hcillovf B,  the  l»itei  very  decp- 


ings,  and  llie  larger  ooea  an  TC17 

naiudly  placed  at  aucb  a  diauuee  apart  h  le  admit  of 

•eveial  uoalkr  between  tbem ;  these  large  Toiuidi  have 

Trequently  one  or  more  DuniwfilleUworkedoDtbeDi,or 

are  brought  lo  a  sharp  edge  in 

Ihe  middle,  the  atDsUer  rounds  ■ 

are  ortea  undFrcuI,wiih  a  deep    | 

the  round  and  hollow  memben   ■ 

GonBlanlly   unite    with    each 

other  without  any  parting  fil-     . 

let  or  angle.    The  umamenul     I 

moulding!  in  thisstyle  are  not     | 

iiuiueruug,  and  they  ire  almuU 

invariably  placed  iu  the  bullows;  the  eommonesc  and 

luoet  chiracieriscic  is  that  which  \i  known  by  the  name 

or  Dn^aolh  omumenf,  which  usually  cansiula  of  four 


nail  plain  leaves 


to  form 


only  placed  close  logetber,  and  lev- 
eral  series  ofthem  are  frequently  introduced  in  the  same 
suite  of  mouldings ;  Ihe  other  eurichments  consist  chief' 
ly  of  single  leaves  and  flowen,  or  of  runuing  patterns 
of  the  foliage  peculiar  to  the  style, 
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Other  memben,  but  (he  rounds  >Dd  tx^Iaws  eftei  b  ' 
together,  as  in  Ihe  Early  English  style.  The  mik- 
ments  couust  uf  leaves  and  Sowers,  eitber  set  ttftmi! 
or  in  nmniiig  patterns,  figures,  hesda,  aod  aidnu,k 
of  which  arc  generally  carved  witb  greaier  math  ifab 
•t  any  other  period ;  but  the  baU-^fimoB-,  which  behsp 


KlddlDgtOD,  Oxford. 
especially  to  this  style,  and  a  variety  of  tliejbtr-ttaai 

In  the  Ptrjxndicular  style  the  mouldings  are  gam- 
ally  flatter  and  less  eRbclive  than  at  an  earlier  pskd. 
One  of  the  most  attiking  cbiisc- 
(cristics  is  the  prevalenoe  of  \fi< 
large  and  oft£D  ahallow  hoQom 
these  someiimea  occupied  so  Itiff 
a  space  as  lo  leave  bol  little  rvoa 
'    for  any  other  mouldings:  ibebii- 
irnnl"'''        '""^  '"^  round  memben  dm  m- 
frequenUy  nniie  without  any  list 
ition,  but  the  other  members  are  parted  eiihs 
ES  or  filled     The  most  prevalent  mouldiDg  b 

the  ogee,  but  rounds,  which  m 

t    often   so  (unall   as  to    be  och 
eids,  are  veiv  abundaoi ;  ai 


Petorborongh  Colheflri 


they  become  shallower  and  broader ;  ovolos  are ' 
uncommon,and  ogees  are  frequent;  splays  also  are  oitei; 
used,  either  by  themselvCB  ui  with  other  mouldingB: 


Door,  Klddlngton.  Oxford, 
fillets  placed  upon  larger  memben 
daily  in  the  early  part  of  the  style,  and  a  round  mould- 
ing, called  the  Scroll-Tnoali&ig,  with  a  sharp  projecting 
edge  on  it,  arising  from  one  half  being  formed  from  a 
smaller  curve  than  the  other,  is  frequently  used,  and  is 
characleristio  of  Decorated  work  ;  when  used  horiiou- 
tally  ths  larger  curve  is  placed 
uppermost:  there  is  also  another 
moulding,  convex  in  the  middle 
and  concave  at  each  extremity, 
which,  though  sometimea  found  in 
the  Perpendicalar  style,  may  be 
considered  as  generally  chsracter- 
istic  of  the  Decorsied.  FilleU  are 
very  frequently  used  to  separate 


.  very  uj 


a  find  t< 


n  close  contact,  with  the  a 

is  also  an  undulating  monldiDj, 

and  dripstone*,  peculiar  to  the  Perpendicular  Hyhr,  a- 
pedally  Ihe  latter  part  of  it;  and  another 
of  the  same  dale,  which  Is  concave  iu  the  middle  auJ 
round  at  each  extremiiy,  is  occasinn- 
ally  used  in  door-jambs,  etc.  In  Per- 
pendicular work  small  HUets  are  not 
placed  upon  larger  members,  as  in  Dec- 
orated and  Early  English ;  splays  also 
are  much  less  frequent,  llieomaments 
"igpat- 


IB  of  fo 


ached 


iches  of  foliage ; 
headA,  animals,  and  flguras,  usually  gro- 
tesque; shields,  and  various  heraldic  si  .  

vices;  the  large  hollow  mouldings,  when  used  ii 
or  the  Jamba  of  doors  and  windows,  sometiraes  coaiam 
statues  wilh  canopies  over  Ibem.— Parker,  Clouatjt/ 
Archiltcturt,  p.  150  sq. 

Monldy.  The  word  0'<'i^3,iaUtiJ»' (J<H)i-ix.a)> 
refers,  as  Gesenius  remarks,  rather  to  crumbs  of  hreai 
and,  instead  of,  as  ui  our  venion, "  all  Ihe  bread  of  iboi 
[the  Gibeonltes']  provision  was  dry  and  mouldy,''  be 
reads,  "  all  the  bread  of  their  tnvdling  proriaioa  ■* 
dry,  and  had  fallen  into  crumbs.''     See  Brbad. 

MoDlin  (Lat.  Molsmtui),  CbarloB  dn,  a  ctJe- 
braled  French  lawyer,  and  a  convert  to  ProtestanlJHa, 
was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Paris,  in  1500,  and  studitd 
at  Ihe  University  of  Paris  and  at  Poictiers  and  Orimo. 
He  became  advocate  of  Parliament  in  1G22.  He  em- 
braced the  Prolescant  religion,  first  as  a  Calvinist,  aud 
afterwards  became  a  Lutheran.     He  was  irapriioud 

the  instigation  of  Ihe  Jesuits,  became  equally  obnoi- 


.e  Calvii 


med  to  Ihe 


if  Ihe  Church  of  Rome.     He  died  in 
His  works  were  published  in  6  vols.  fuL  (PaiiN  1681); 

rum,  fonim  lerU  tl  orrfwe  (1696,  <lo). 

MooUn  (LaU  J/o/>iHnu),Pl«iTe  dn  (IXaFieni 
ProteatanC  divine  of  great  note  for  his  oppesitioo  to  Ihe 
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Romanists,  especially  the  Jesuits,  was  bom  at  Buhy,  in 
the  Vexin,  Oct.  18, 1568.     He  studied  first  at  the  Prot- 
estant achool  in  Sedan,  and  next  at  the  English  high 
acbool   at  Cambridge,  from  which  university  he  re- 
moved, after  a  four-years*  stay,  to  accept  the  professor- 
ship of  philosophy  at  Leyden.    This  professorship  he 
heiil  for  fire  or  eix  years,  and  had  several  disciples  who 
after^wards  became  famous;  among  the  rest,  Hugo  Gro- 
tiLtSw      He  read  lectures  upon  Aristotle,  and  disciplined 
bis  scholars  in  the  art  of  disputing,  of  which  he  made 
himself  so  great  a  master  that  he  was  always  the  scourge 
SkxiiX  tenor  of  the  papists.    Scaliger  was  very  much  his 
patron,  and  when  Du  Moulin  published  his  Loffio  at 
Leyden  in  1596  was  so  gracious  as  to  say  of  the  epistle 
prefatory,  "•  Hiec  epistola  non  est  hi\jus  mvi,"    In  the  di- 
vinity schools  he  also  taught  Greek,  in  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely well  skilled,  as  appears  from  his  book  entitled 
jVdtriicu  PapUmiy  in  which  he  exposes  cardinal  Perron's 
iji^norance  of  that  language.     In  1599  he  returned  to 
Vranoe,  and  became  minister  at  Charcnton,  near  Paris, 
and  chaplain  to  Catharine  of  Bourbon,  the  king's  sister, 
and  then  the  wife  of  H^iry  of  Lorraine.    It  is  generally 
believed  that  Catharine's  faithfulness  to  the  Protestant 
cauae  is  due  to  Du  Moulin's  influence.   On  the  assassina- 
tion  of  Henry  IV,  Du  Moulin  charged  the  guilt  of  that 
detestable  deed  upon  the  Jesuits,  which  produced  a  vio- 
lent controversv  between  him  and  some  of  that  societv. 
Cotton,  a  Jesuit,  then  chaplain  at  court,  was  vainly 
f»tru^g^Iing  to  free  the  Society  of  Jesus  from  the  imputa- 
tion which  had  been  generally  placed  upon  it  that  Ra- 
vaillac  had  been  incited  by  them  and  their  doctrines  to 
this  bloody  deed,  and  finally  even  published  a  book  in 
defence  of  the  order.    Du  Moulin,  however,  believing 
the  Jesuits  guilty,  replied  in  his  Anti-Cotton,  or  a  Rff- 
uUxtion  of  Father  Cotton,  wherein  is  proved  that  the 
.lesults  were  the  real  authors  of  that  execrable  parricide. 
In  1615,  James  I,  who  bad  long  been  in  correspondence 
with  Du  Moulin  by  letters,  invited  him  to  England ;  but 
his  Church  would  not  suffer  him  to  go  till  he  had  given 
a  solemn  promise  in  the  face  of  his  congregation  that 
he  wx>uld  return  to  them  at  the  end  of  three  months. 
The  kin^  received  him  with  great  affection ;  took  him 
to  Cambridge  at  the  dme  of  the  commencement,  where 
he  was  honored  with  a  doctor's  degree ;  and  at  his  de- 
juurture  from  England  presented  him  with  a  prebend  in 
the  church  of  Canterbury.    On  his  return  to  France, 
Du  Moulin  had  again  innumerable  disputes  with  the 
Jesuits ;  and  when  they  found  that  nothing  was  to  be 
done  with  him  in  this  way,  they  made  use  of  others. 
They  tried  to  bring  him  over  to  them  by  the  promise 
of  invest  rewards;  and  they  attempted  more  than  once 
his  life,  so  that  he  was  obliged  at  length  always  to  have 
a  guard.     In  1617,  when  the  United  Provinces  desired 
the  Reformed  churches  of  England,  France,  and  Gei^ 
many  to  send  some  of  their  ministers  to  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  Du  Moulin  and  three  others  were  deputed  by  the 
GaUican  Church,  but  were  forbidden  to  go  by  the  king 
upon  pain  of  death.    In  1618  he  had  an  invitation  from 
Leyden  to  fill  the  divinity  chair,  which  was  vacant, 
but  he  refused  it    In  1620,  when  he  was  preparing  to  go 
to  the  National  Synod  of  the  GaUican  Churoh,  baron 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  then  ambassador  from  Britain  at 
the  court  of  France,  asked  him  to  write  to  king  James, 
and  to  urge  him,  if  possible,  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  his  son-in-law,  the  king  of  Bohemia.    Du  Moulin 
declined  the  office;  but  the  ambassador,  knowing  his 
interest  with  James,  would  not  admit  of  any  excuse. 
This  brought  him  into  trouble,  for  it  was  soon  after  de- 
creed by  an  order  of  Parliament  that  he  should  be  seized 
and  imprisoned  for  having  solicited  a  foreign  prince  to 
take  up  arms  for  the  Protestant  churehes.    Apprised 
uf  this,  he  secretly  betook  himself  to  the  ambassador 
Herbert,  who,  suspecting  that  his  letters  to  the  king  were 
intercepted,  advised  him  to  fly,  as  the  only  means  of  pro- 
viding for  his  safety.   Du  Moulin  finally  went  to  Sedan, 
and  there  accepted  the  divinity  professorship  and  the 
ministfy  of  the  Church,  both  which  he  held  till  the  time 


of  his  death,  which  occurred  Mareh  10, 1658.  In  1623, 
when  cardinal  Perron's  book  was  published  against  king 
James,  Du  Moulin  took  a  journey  into  England,  and  at 
the  king's  instigation  answered  it  in  a  work  published  at 
Sedan,  after  the  death  of  James,  under  the  title  of  No^ 
vitas  Papitmij  rive  Perronii  confutatw,  regisque  Jacobi, 
sed  magit  scicrce  veritatia  drfenrio,  A  list  of  Du  Moulin's 
works,  to  the  number  of  seventy-five,  is  given  by  Aymon 
(Synodes  de  Fnmce,  ii,  278).  He  also  published  many  of 
his  sermons.  He  was  a  violent  opponent  of  Arminian- 
ism,  and  attacked  Amyraldus  (q.  v.)  bitterly  in  his  De 
Moses  A  myraldi  Libro  judicium.  His  most  important 
works  are,  The  Buckler  of  the  Faith,  or  a  Defence  of  the 
Corfession  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  France  against 
Af,  Amoux,  the  Jesuit  (8d  ed.  Lond.  1631,  4to) : — Le 
Combat  Chretien  (8vo) : — Anatomie  de  Ut  Messe  (Sedan, 
1686, 12mo).  See  NichoUs,  Calvinism  and  A  rminianism 
compared,  i,  224 ;  Bates,  Vitee,  p.  697  sq. ;  Sax,  Onomas^ 
ticon,  iv,  179;  Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  iv,  420; 
Schweixer,  Centraldogmen,  ii,  225  sq.,  564  sq.;  Ebrard, 
DogmaHk,  voL  i,  §  48 ;  Vinet,  Histoire  de  la  Pridication 
parmi  Us  RtfomUs  en  France  au  17"«  sikde  (Par.  1860). 
(J.H.W.) 

Moulin,  Pierre  dn  (2),  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
noted  as  a  most  enthusiastic  Calvinist,  was  bom  in  1600 
at  Paris,  and  graduated  at  Leyden;  but  going  after- 
wards to  England,  obtained,  like  his  father,  a  prebend 
at  Canterbury,  and  was  one  of  the  chaplains  to  king 
Charles  IL  He  died  in  1688.  He  was  the  author  of 
The  Peace  of  the  Sold:  —  Clamor  Regii  Sanguinis, 
which,  being  anonymous,  was  attributed  by  Milton  to 
Alexander  More :  —  and  A  Drfence  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  See  Allibone,  Diet,  tf  Brit,  and  Amer,  Ju- 
ihors,  s.  V. ;  Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  iv,  430. 

Moullah.    See  Mullah. 

Mound  (Lat.  mundus)  is  a  term  in  heraldry,  desig- 
nating a  globe  surmounted  with 
a  cross  (generally)  patt^  As  a 
device,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
used  by  the  emperor  Justinian, 
and  to  have  been  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  ascendency  of  Christi- 
anity over  the  world.  The  royal 
crown  of  England  is  surmounted 
by  a  mound,  which  first  appears 

on  the  seal  of  William  the  Con-      „ i;ii   »» a 

_. ,.       .  ^.      ,  ,       .^.      .       Heraiaic  Monna. 

queror,  though  the  globe  without 

the  cross  was  used  earlier.— Chambers,  Cgdopcedia,  s.  v. 

Mount  or  Mountain  (properly  *^}l,  har,  from  its 

swelling  form ;  with  its  cognate  forms,  ^^IjiH,  he/rer,  and 

l^ri,  harar'f  Gr.  opog;  also  Chald.  '^SIIS,  fur,  from 

their  rockg  nature,  Dan.  ii,  85, 45 :  but  T^'Ao^  solelah', 
"  mount,'*  Jer.  vi,  6 ;  xxxii,  82 ;  xxxiii,  4 ;  Ezek.  iv,  2 ; 
xvii,  17;  xxi,  22;  xxvi,  8;  Dan.  xi,  15;  elsewhere 
"  bank,"  2  Sam.  xx,  15 ;  2  Kings  xix,  82 ;  Isa.  xxxvii, 
88,  is  a  mound  or  rampart,  such  as  is  thrown  up  by 
besiegers  against  a  city ;  and  I'^'O,  mutsab',  ^  mount,** 
in  Isa.  xxix,  8,  is  a  station  of  troops  or  military  post,  as 
occupied  for  purposes  of  besieging  or  a  campaign.  See 
War.  **In  the  New  Testament  the  word  mount  or 
mountain  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  representing 
opoQ.  In  the  Apocrypha  the  same  usage  prevails  as  in 
the  N.  T.,  the  only  exception  being  in  1  Mace  xii,  36, 
where  '  mount'  is  put  for  v-^/oq,  probably  a  mound,  as  we 
should  now  say,  or  embankment,  by  which  Simon  cut 
off  the  communication  between  the  citadel  on  the  Tem- 
ple mount  and  the  town  of  Jerusalem.  For  this  Joee- 
phus  \_A  nt,  xiii,  5, 1 1  ]  has  riixoQ,  a  wall"  [Smith].  See 
Fortification.  Another  term,  designating  an  individ- 
ual mountain,  is  (1123,  bamah',  a  height  or  "  high  place ;" 
generally  a  lesser  eminence,  like  TlS'l^gibah',  a  "hill," 
etc).  The  term  often  occurs  in  connection  with  a  prop- 
er name,  or  as  the  specific  title  of  some  particular  monr.- 
tain,  e.  g.  Mount  Sinai,  Mount  Tabor,  Mount  Lebanon, 
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Moant  of  Olives,  etc^  which  see  in  their  alphahetical 
order.  The  phrase  "  mountain  of  God"  (DWXn  ^TJ) 
\a  spoken  of  Mount  Sinai,  as  the  place  where  the  law 
was  given  (Exod.  iii,  1;  iv,  27;  xviii,  6);  of  Mount 
Zion  (Psa.  xxiv,  2 ;  Isa.  ii,  3),  which  is  also  often  called 
(xoct*  holy  mountain  (mostly  ^^*^^  "^H  and  iO^Pi 
**  mountain  of  my"  or  "  his  holiness,"  the  sufiix  referring 
to  God,  as  if  immediately  annexed  to  the  former  noun, 
or  perhaps  to  be  rendered  correctly,  "  mountain  of  my 
scMctuary*")  (Isa.  xi,  9;  Ivi,  7;  Ivii,  18 ;  Psa.  ii,  6;  xv, 
1 ;  xliii,  3 ;  Obad.  16 ;  Ezek.  xx,  40),  more  fully  "  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord's  house"  (Isa.  ii,  2) ;  of  the  mountain 
of  Bashan  (Psa.  Ixviii,  16),  as  being  very  high ;  aim 
in  the  plur.  of  the  Holy  Laud  itself,  as  being  generally 
mountainous  (Isa.  xiv,  25 ;  xlix,  1 1 ;  Ixv,  9).  See  Walch, 
J)e  dfo  Ebmorum  montano  (Gen.  1746).  Tbe  term  i» 
also  used  coUectively,  *' mountains,"  L  q.  tnountainous 
region^  e.  g.  of  Seir  (Josh,  xiv,  12),  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv, 
48),  etc ;  and  especially  (with  the  art.  "^t^n,  the  motmr 
fainj  tear  i^oxfjv)  of  the  high  mountainous  tract  ex- 
tending nearly  through  Palestine,  between  the  plain  on 
the  sea-coast  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xii,  8 ; 
Josh,  ix,  1) ;  or  more  specifically  *'  the  mountains  of 
Judah,"  i.  e.  the  same  tract  south  of  Jerusalem  (Numb, 
xiii,  29;  Deut.  i,  2);  the  *' hill-country"  (dptivif)  of 
Luke  i,  89;  also  the  mountainous  region  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xiv,  20;  xix,  17, 19,  80).  See  Macfar- 
lane,  Mountaint  qf  the  Bible  (Lond.  1848, 1866).  See 
Hill. 

Palestine  is  a  billy  country  (DeuL  iii,  25 ;  xi,  11 ; 
Ezek.  xxxiv,  18 ;  comp.  Exod.  xv,  17 ;  1  Kings  xx,  28 ; 
see  Hasselquist,  Trav,  p.  148),  divided  into  two  natural 
portions  by  the  deep  depression  of  the  Jordan  from 
north  to  south.  The  mountain  ranges  which  overspread 
it  are  connected  on  the  north  with  Lebanon.  East  of 
the  Jordan,  Antilebanon  terminates  with  the  spur  called 
Jebel  Heish,  a  fruitful  hilly  district  extending  westward 
thence  to  the  abrupt  margin  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth ; 
while  south  of  the  intersection  of  the  country  from  east 
to  west  by  the  river  Hieromax  the  hills  rear  themselves 
afresh  for  several  leagues,  being  traversed  by  wadys 
(watercourses)  which  run  towards  the  Jordan,  and  in- 
terrupted by  ravines  and  narrow  passes,  and  continue 
in  the  form  of  moderately  high,  fertile  plateaus,  that  do 
not  clearly  descend  to  a  level  till  they  reach  the  River 
Amon,  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  transjordanic  terri- 
tory ;  southward  of  the  deep,  rocky  vale  of  this  stream, 
which  was  the  key  of  Palestine  in  this  region  ttom  the 
east,  they  still  stretch  away  in  connection  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Arabia  Petnea,  this  entire  chain  sloping  east- 
ward, first  into  the  fruitful  meadows  of  the  modem  Hau- 
ran,  and  farther  south  into  the  Arabian  desert,  but  west- 
ward bounded  by  rocky  steeps  along  the  Jordan  (Volney, 
Trav,  i,  226).  West  of  the  Jordan,  a  mountainous  r^on 
extends  from  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon  far  down  south- 
westerly into  Galilee,  where  in  the  south-west,  opposite 
Ptolemais,  it  ends  in  a  ridge,  terminating  beyond  the  Ki- 
shon  in  the  promontory  of  Carmel;  while  in  the  interior 
among  the  highlands  it  forms  the  high  plain  of  Jezreel, 
and  on  the  east  descends  by  a  series  of  terraces  to  the  Sea 
of  Gennesareth :  this  portion  contains  its  most  fruitful 
districts,  endowed  with  a  rich  Alpine  vegetation,  for  al- 
though the  northern  and  north-western  parts  are  mostly 
inclement,  and  their  cultivation  almost  impossible,  espe- 
cially in  the  rocky  tracts,  yet  the  south-western  section  is 
an  alternation  of  fine  valleys  and  choice  {Misture-lands 
(Hasselquist,  p.  176).  From  the  elevated  plain  of  Jex- 
reel,  or  Esdraelon,  rises  the  almost  isolated  peak  of  Ta- 
bor, as  a  limit  of  the  northern  mountain-chain  on  this 
side  of  Jordan.  Southerly  this  plain  is  shut  in  by  hills, 
which,  in  moderate  heights  and  in  directions  only  late- 
ly accurately  investigated  by  Robinson,  overspread  the 
greater  part  of  ancient  Samaria;  beyond  this  growing 
more  precipitous  and  rocky  (Maundrell,  rrar.p.88 ;  Vol- 
ney, Trav.  ii,  225  sq.),  although  they  are  everywhere  in- 
terspersed with  fruitifnl  valleys  and  plains.    The  moun- 


tain ranges,  which  only  admit  communication  with  tW 
sea-side  by  means  of  the  intersecting  passes  and  rBriiHs, 
extend  into  Judsea  several  miles  north  of  Jerasalem,  sad 
cover  the  greater  part  of  this  division  of  PalestiDe  like- 
wise, the  hills  becoming  higher  sooth  of  the  meiropoiii. 
Stretching  towards  the  south-east,  tb^  teraunate  in 
steep  walls  near  the  Dead  Sea,  and  so  join  tbe  side*  of 
the  deep  Arabah ;  but  in  the  south-west  they  somewhat 
abruptly  bound  the  (tolerably  high)  hilly  fdain  e^Tth, 
which  connects  Palestine  with  Arabia  Petraea.    Wcst- 
eriy  the  mountains  of  middle  and  southern  Paksrice 
nowhere  extend  to  the  sea,  but  gently  slope  into  plains, 
which  grow  continually  ¥rider  farther  south;  towaids 
the  Jordan,  however,  they  fall  off  ruggedly  into  the 
Ghor  (Volney,  Trav.  i,  226),  only  at  Jericbo  leavlniE  a 
laiige  amphitheatre-like  leveL  Their  greatest  expanstoo 
from  east  to  west  is  nowhere  more  than  ten  to  fifteen 
miles,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  scarcely  more  than 
seven  miles  (Volney,  Trav.  ii,  243).   The  principal  coin- 
posit  bn  of  all  the  Palestinian  hills  is  limeetooe  (of 
the  Jura  formation),  occasionally  with  strata  of  chalk 
(whence  the  numerous  caves),  and,  as  is  a  frequent  ac- 
companiment of  thu  latter,  the  hilly  levels,  especially  in 
the  east,  are  strewn  with  fiint  stones  (see  Scfaobcft, 
Reiae,  iii,  108).    Only  in  the  north-east,  frona  the  boon- 
daries  of  the  Lebanon  formation  to  the  Hienimax,  ex- 
tends a  basaltic  region  (Seetzen,  xviii,  885),  which  has 
scattered  its  columns  and  blocks  as  far  as  the  western 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth  (comp.  Ritter,  Erdk,  ii, 
815 ;  Richter,  WaUfahrt,  p.  60 ;  Schul>ert.  Reise,  iii,  222, 
287, 260).    At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea 
a  salt-monntain  uplifts  itself,  about  three  leagues  in  ex- 
tent.    The  height  of  the  mountains  of  Pale^ne  is  not 
great  (Hasselquist,  Trav,  p.  148),  but-  has  ooly  been 
measured  by  the  barometer.    The  southern  hills  rise  to 
a  perpendicular  elevation  of  about  2400  feet,  and  ntn  at 
this  elevation  as  far  northward  as  Shechero ;  above  this 
they  nnk  to  about  1750  feet«  and  grow  still  noore  insig- 
nificant towards  the  plain  of  Jezreel.     Northward  of 
this,  the  land  of  Galilee  becomes  again  more  Wly,  es- 
pecially in  comparison  with  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth, 
which  lies  585  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediteiiancan 
(Schubert,  iii,  281).    The  aldtude  of  Lebanon  is  esti- 
mated at  10,000  feet     The  mountains  of  Gilead  are 
higher  than  the  cisjordanic,  being  about  8000  to  4000 
feet  in  hdght,     (See  Raumer,  Beitrage  a.  hfibL  Gtegra* 
phiey  p.  12  sq. ;  Reland,  PaUesL  p.  846.)     For  particular 
hills,  see  Carmel;  Ephraim  ;  Lebaivov;  OLinn*;  Ta- 
bor, etc    The  mountainous  regions  of  Palestine  not 
only  served  the  inhabitants  as  pUoes  of  defence  against 
hostile  incursions  and  of  refuge  from  opprcasiie  maBtCTS> 
but  the  hills  by  careful  cultivation  and  terracing  nearly 
doubled  the  anble  soil  (Prov.  xxvii,  25 ;  Psa.  cxh-ii,  8; 
Cant,  viii,  14;  Jer.  xxi,  5;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10;   Extk. 
xxxiv,  14;  Joel  iii,  18,  etc);  although  quarries  wcie 
but  seldom  opened  in  them  for  building-stone,  and  as  it 
seems  never  mined  for  the  supply  of  metals. — ^Winer,  i, 
400.    See  PALEsnit  e. 

The  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Scriptures 
of  personification  of  the  natural  features  of  the  conntiy 
is  very  remarkable.  With  perhaps  four  exceptions,  all 
these  terms  are  used  in  our  own  language ;  but,  in  ad- 
dition, we  speak  of  the  **  crown,"  the  "instefi,"  tbe 
"foot,"  the  "toe,"  and  the  "breast"  or  "bosom"  of  a 
mountain  or  hilL  "  Top"  is  perhaps  only  a  ooiraptioo 
of  kopf,  "head."  Similariy  we  speak  of  t&e  "mouth' 
and  tbe  "gorge"  (L  e.  the  "throat")  of  a  ravine,  and  a 
"  tongue"  of  land.  Compare,  too,  the  word  coij  ''neck,'* 
in  Franch.  The  following  are,  it  b  believed,  aD  the 
words  used  with  this  object  in  relati<Mi  to  mountains  or 
hills: 

1.  Head,  1Z$M^,  rdth^  Gen.  viii,  5;  Exod.  xix,  20; 
Deut.  xxxiv,  1 ;  1  Kings  xviii,  42;  (A.  V. "  top"). 

2.  Ears,  nidt^  OMndth,  in  Aznoth-Tabor,  Josh,  six, 
84;  possibly  in  allusion  to  some  pin|ection  on  the  top 
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of  the  inoimtain.    The  stme  word  is  perhaps  found  in 
Uzzsn-Shkrah. 

8.  Shoulder,  ^?9,  kath^hj  in  Dent  xxiii,  12 ;  Josh. 
3CV,  8,  and  xyiii,  16  (^'side'*);  all  referring  to  the  hills 
on  or  among  which  Jerusalem  b  placed.  Josh,  xv,  10, 
^  tbe  side  of  Moont  Jearim."* 

4.  Side,  ^2C,  tscul  (see  the  word  for  the  "side"  of  a 
roan  in  2  Sam.  il,  16 ;  £zek.  ir,  4,  etc),  used  in  refer- 
ence to  a  mountain  in  1  Sam.  xxiii,  26 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  84. 

5.  Loc«s  or  FuiNKS,  r^CpS,  kiiUkJi,  in  Chialoth-Ta- 
boFy  «Josh.  xix,  12.  It  occurs  also  in  the  name  of  a  vil- 
la^^,  probably  situated  on  this  part  of  the  mountain, 
Hak-Keenlloth,  nibt^sn,  i.  e.  the  "^  loins"  (Josh,  xix, 
18).      See  Chesulu>th. 

6.  Rib,  S^bs,  tsila,  only  used  once,  in  speaking  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  2  Sam.  xvi,  18,  and  there  translated 
**  side,**  Ik  irXtvpac  tov  6/oovc- 

7.  Back,  &31D,  skekhn,  probably  the  root  of  the  name 
of  tbe  town  Sheckem,  which  may  be  derived  from  its 
ntoatioii,  as  it  were  on  the  back  of  Gerizim. 

8.  Thigh,  HS'n^  y^^^  (see  the  word  for  the 
«<  tbi^b*'  of  a  man  in  Judg.  iii,  16,  21),  applied  to  Mount 
£pbraini,  Judg.  xix,  1,  18;  and  to  Lebanon,  2  Kings 
3cix,  23 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  24;  used  also  for  the  ^'sides'*  of  a 
cave,  1  Sam.  xxiv,  8. 

9.  The  word  translated  "  covert"  in  1  Sam.  xxv,  20  is 
■ino,  sSlhtTf  from  *iri^,  "  to  hide,**  and  probably  refers 
to  tbe  sbrubbery  or  thicket  through  which  Abigail's 
patb  lay.  In  this  passage  <*hill**  should  be  "moun- 
tain." 

The  Chaldee  14S3,  tur,  is  the  name  still  given  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  Jebel  el-Tur. 

See  the  Appendix  to  professor  Stanley's  Smai  cmd 
PaUmimtBj  §  28,  also  p.  249  and  888,  note.— Smith.  See 
ToPOoaAFHicAL  Tbrms. 

In  the  symbolical  language  of  Scripture,  if  the  alle- 
gory or  figurative  representation  is  taken  from  the 
heavens,  the  luminaries  denote  the  governing  body;  if 
from  an  animal,  the  bead  or  horns ;  if  from  the  earth, 
a  mountain  or  fortress— and  in  this  case  the  capital  city 
or  residence  of  the  governor  is  taken  for  the  supreme 
power.  (See  Wemyss,  ClavU  Symbolica,  p.  809-316.) 
VThen  David  says,  **  Lord,  by  thy  favor  thou  hast  made 
my  mountain  to  stand  strong^  (Psa.  xxx,  7),  he  means 
to  esLpreBS  the  stability  of  his  kingdom.  In  like  man- 
ner the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  described  under  the 
figure  of  a  mountain  (Isa.  ii,  2;  xi,  9;  Dan.  ii,  85),  and 
its  universality  by  its  being  the  resort  of  all  nations, 
and  by  its  filling  the  whole  earth.  The  mystic  moun- 
tains in  the  Apocalypse  denote  kingdoms  and  states 
subverted  to  make  room  for  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
(Bev.  vi,  14 ;  xvi,  20;  comp.  Pta.  xlvi,  2).  The  Chair 
^ff^^w  monarchy  is  described  as  a  mountain  in  Jer. Ii,  25; 
Zech.  iv,  7;  and  the  Taigum  illustrates  the  idea  by 
subetituting  the  word  *<  fortress**  in  the  former  text.  In 
this  view,  then,  a  mountain  is  the  symbol  of  a  kingdom, 
or  of  a  capital  city  with  its  domains,  or  of  a  king,  which 
is  the  same.  Mountains  are  frequently  used  to  signify 
places  of  strength,  of  what  Icind  soever,  and  to  whatso- 
ever use  applied  (Jer.  iii,  28).  Eminences  were  yery 
commonly  chosen  for  the  sites  of  pagan  temples :  these 
became  i^aoes  of  asylum,  and  were  looked  upon  as  the 
Ibrtreases  and  defenders  of  the  worshippers,  by  reason 
of  the  presence  of  the  false  deities  in  them.  On  this 
aecount  mountains  were  the  strongholds  of  paganism, 
and  therefore  in  several  parts  of  Scripture  they  signify 
idoIatiDUS  temples  and  places  of  worship  (Jer.  ii,  28 ; 
Ezefc.  vi,  2-6;  Mic  iv,  1 ;  oomp.  Deut  xii,  2;  Jer.  ii, 
20;  iii,  16;  Ezek.  vi,  8>— Kitto.  These  temples  were 
also  built  Uke  forts  or  towers,  as  appears  from  Judg.  ix, 
46;  xlviti,  49.  (See  Gesenius,  CommmU  on  Isa.  ii,  816 
sq. ;  Gramberg,  Die  RdigionndeendesA .  T,  pref.  p.  xv  sq.) 
See  HioH  Placb.  For  the  various  eminences  or  moun- 
tain-districu  to  which  the  word  har  is  applied  in  the 


O.  T.,  see  Ababix;  Abiana;  op  the  Axalkkites; 
OP  THE  Amoritbs;  Ararat;  Baalah;  Baal-Hbb- 
mon;  B^vshan;  Bbthbl;  Bbthkr;  Carmbl;  £bal; 
ElPHRAUf;  Ephron;  £sau;  Gaash;  Gerizim;  Giiy- 
boa;  GU.BAD;  Ualak;  Herbs;  Hermom;  Hor;  and 
for  those  to  which  tor  is  prefixed,  see  Uoreb;  Israel; 
Jearim;  Jcdah;  Mizar;  Moriah;  Naphtau;  Nb- 
Bo;  Olivet,  or  Ouves;  Paran;  Perazdc;  Samaria; 
Seir;  Sefhar;  Shapher;  SmAi;  Sion,  Sirion,  or 
Sbemir  (all  names  for  Uormon) ;  Tabor;  Zalmom  ;  Ze- 
maraim;  Zion. 

MOUNT  (laa.  xxix,  8 ;  Jer.  vi,  6,  etc).    See  Siege. 

MOUNT  OF  THE  AM'ALEKITES  (''plsQrn  -H; 
Sept,  opoQ  Tov  'AfiaKfiK;  Yulg.  Mong  Amakck),  a  place 
near  Pirathon,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Judg.  xii,  15), 
apparently  so  called  from  some  branch  of  that  Canaan- 
itish  clan  settled  there  (comp.  Judg.  v,  14,  D^^BM  ^t'O 
pblSS'^  Ui^^^fjrom  Ephraim  [came  ihote']  whose  seat 
[vHu]  bjf  AmaUk,  A.y.  '^out  of  Ephraim  was  there  a 
root  of  them  against  Amalek"*).    See  Amalekite. 

MOUNTAIN  OP  THE  AM'ORITES  C^^t«n  -nri; 
Sept.  opoQ  TOV  *Afio^aiov;  Vulg.  Afons  Amorrhasi)y 
specifically  mentioned,  Deut  i,  19, 20  (comp.  44),  in  ref- 
erence to  the  wandering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert. 
It  seems  to  be  the  range  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
plateau  of  et-Tihf  running  from  a  little  S.  of  W.  to  the 
N.  of  £.,  and  of  which  the  extremities  are  the  Jebel 
Aratf  enrNakah  westward,  and  Jehel  d-Mukrah  east- 
ward, and  from  which  line  the  country  continues  moun- 
tainous all  the  way  to  Hebron. — Smith.  See  Amokitb. 
The  particular  spot  where  the  Israelites  encountered  it 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  present  Nukb  es-Su/eh,    See 

EXODE. 

MOUNT  OF  THE  CONGREGATION  (n§io  ^n, 

mountain  qfthe  assembUf,  namely,  of  the  gods),  a  place 
mentioned  in  the  words  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  Isa. 
xiv,  18,  caUed  **  mount  of  the  congregation,**  is  prob.  the 
Persian  mountain  d'Bvrj  (comp.  Gr.  irvpyoCy  a  town. 
Germ,  hurff)^  called  by  the  Hindiks  Mem,  situated  in 
the  extreme  north,  and,  like  the  Greek  Olympus,  re- 
garded by  the  Orientals  as  the  seat  of  the  gods  (see 
A  siai.  Researches^  vi,  448 ;  viii,  850  sq. ;  Hyde,  De  reliff, 
Persar.  p.  102).    See  Conoreoation. 

MOUNT  OF  CORRUPTION  (2  Kings  xxiii,  18). 
See  Corruption. 

MOUNT  EPHRAIM.    See  Ephraim. 

MOUNT  LEBANON,  Christians  of.  See  Mar- 
onites. 

MOUNT  OLIVET,  Congregation  of.   See  Mont- 

OLIVETIANS. 

MOUNT  OF  PIETY.    See  Montes  Pietatis. 

MOUNT  OF  THE  VALLEY  (P'^yTi  ^H;  Sept.  6 
opoQ  'Eva^  V.  r.  'Evax ;  Vulg.  Mons  convalUs),  a  dis- 
trict on  the  east  of  Jordan,  within  the  temtory  allotted 
to  Reuben  (Josh,  xiii,  19),  containing  a  number  of 
towns,  such  as  Heshbon,  Dibon,  etc  The  "  valley"*  in 
question  appears  to  have  been  the  Ghor,  or  that  of  the 
Jordan  (ver.  27);  and  hence  the  "mount**  indicated 
was  doubtless  the  hilly  region  immediately  adjoining 
the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  towns 
mentioned  were  situated. 

Motiiitagu(e)  [or  Montagn(6)],  Richard,  a 
learned  English  prelate,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
of  primitive  Christianity,  was  bom  at  Domey,  Buck- 
inghamshire, April  18, 1578,  and  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  King^s  College,  Cambridge  University,  of  which 
be  was  afl^ards  a  fellow.  He  took  holy  orders,  and 
quickly  rose  to  distinction.  In  1617  he  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  Hereford,  in  1620  canon  of  Windsor,  and  in 
1628  was  elevated  to  the  episcopate  and  made  bishop 
of  Chichester.  In  1688  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of 
Norwich.  He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  archbishop  Laud, 
and  thus  was  led  to  write  against  the  Pnriuns,  and  to 
defend  the  cause  of  the  king  and  his  sacerdotal  compan- 
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ion.  He  therefore  became  a  favorite  at  court,  and  the 
transfer  to  Norwich  is  said  to  have  been  prompted  by 
Laud,  who  wished  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  services 
of  Mountague.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  prelate  was 
not  only  an  opponent  to  Puritanism,  but  a  leaner  towards 
Bumanism ;  and  it  was  even  asserted  by  the  moderate 
churchmen  who  opposed  Laud's  course  that  Mountague 
was  aiming  to  carry  the  king,  his  court  and  his  primate, 
bodily  over  to  Rome,  and  to  go  there  himself.  He  was 
also  a  devoted  Arminianist,  and  thus  the  Calvinists 
likewise  upbraided  him,  and  left  no  opportunity  unim- 
proved against  him.  He  died  at  Nomrich,  April  IB, 
1641.  Bishop  Mountague's  literary  labors  are  valuable, 
especially  in  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  He 
assisted  Savile  in  his  edition  of  St.  Chrysoetom ;  edited 
Gregor}'  Nazianzen's  In  Julianum  Ifwectiva  IHuej  etc, 
also  Pkoti  Kpittola,  and  EusebU  Demofutrcttio,  and  pub- 
lished several  learned  theological  works  and  controver- 
sial tracts.  Among  the  former  are,  Anakcta  EccUnas- 
ticarum  Exercitationum  (Lond.  1622) : — ApparatUM  ad 
Oriyine»  EccUsiastioat  (Oxf.  1635,  foL) :— Z/e  Oriffimbus 
Ecdetiasticis,  etc  (Lond.  1686,  foL  1641):  —  /^  Vita 
Christi  Originum  Ecciesiasticarum^part  potterior  (1640) : 
— The  Act*  and  Monuments  of  the  Chwxh  htfore  Christ 
Incarnate  (1642,  foL) — contents :  Sute  of  the  Church 
before  Christ  Incaniate ;  the  Prophecies  of  Jacob  and 
Daniel  concerning  Messias;  the  Sibyls;  Reign  of  Herod 
in  Judiea;  State  of  Judsea  under  the  Romans;  the  Suc- 
cession of  the  High-priesthood;  Sute  of  the  Jews  in 
Spirituals;  their  Heroes;  the  Ancestors  and  Parents  of 
our  Saviour.  In  1841,  12mo,  appeared  bishop  Mounta- 
gne's  A  rticles  of  Inquiry^  with  a  Memoir  (q.  v.).  See 
Gen,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Bioff.  Brit.  s.  v. ;  Fuller's  Worthies  and 
his  Church  Hist.  bk.  xi;  Heylin,  Life  of  Archbishop 
lAJudy  bk.  ii ;  Harwood,  A  lumni  Etonenses ;  Hallam,  Con^ 
stit.  Hist,  of  Eng,  (7  th  ed.  1854),  ii,  62,  69,70;  CoUier, 
EccUs,  HisL  viU,  7  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mountain.    See  Mount. 

Mountain,  Gtoorge  Jehoshaphat,  a  noted 
American  ecclesiastic,  son  of  the  following,  was  bom  in 
Norwich.  England,  July  27, 1789,  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1810. 
He  entered  holy  orders  in  1813,  and  was  appointed 
evening  lecturer  in  his  father's. cathedraL  In  1814  he 
was  nominated  rector  of  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick, 
and  in  1817  rector  of  Quebec  and  bishop's  official.  In 
1821  he  became  archdeacon,  and  in  1825,  during  a  mis- 
sion to  England,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  On 
his  return,  bishop  Stuvard  appointed  him  his  examin- 
ing chaplain,  and  in  1835  he  was  sent  to  EngUnd  on 
business  connected  with  the  question  of  the  clergy  re- 
serves. While  there  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Mont- 
real, and  given  the  entire  charge  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Lower  Canada.  He  continued  to  administer 
the  dioceses  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  till  1850,  when  he 
assumed  the  title  of  bishop  of  Quebec  In  1844  he  vis- 
ited the  missions  on  Red  River,  and  furnished  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  journeys  in  Songs  of  the  Wildemeu  (Lond. 
1846).  He  died  in  Quebec,  Jan.  8, 1863.  He  was  the 
founder  of  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville,  and  of  the 
Church  Society,  spending  most  of  his  income  for  these 
institutions  and  for  charitable  purposes.  Some  time  be- 
fore his  death  he  declined  the  dignity  of  metropolitan 
of  Canada.  He  published  Sermons  and  Addresses,  and 
a  Journal  of  a  North-west  A  meriam  Mission  (Lond. 
1843). 

Mountain,  Jacob,  an  Anglican  preUite,  was  bom 
in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1750.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  Montaigne ;  his  own  grandfather  was  a 
great-grandson  of  the  French  essayist,  and  was  exiled 
fVom  France  during  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Mountain  was  educated  at  Caiua  College, 
Cambridge,  class  of  1774,  became  fellow  in  1779,  and, 
entering  holy  orders,  held  important  livings  in  England, 
among  them  those  of  St.  Andrew's,  Norwich,  of  Buck- 
'len,and  of  Holbcach,  as  well  as  a  stall  in  Lincoln  Cathe- 


dral. Mr.  Htt  was  intimately  aoqoainted  witb  kim, 
and  that  statesman  interested  himself  in  the  eccksbsti- 
cal  promotion  of  his  friend,  so  that  in  1793  Mr.  Moont^ 
was  made  bishop  of  Quebec  He  was  the  first  Proteaifi^ 
prelate  in  the  Canadas.  He  died  near  Quebec,  June  16, 
1825.  *' Bishop  Mountain  promoted  the  fonnaiioa  c€ 
mlsidonfl  and  the  erection  of  chun;he8  ia  all  the  mutt 
populous  townships,  which  he  r^^olarly  viaited — even 
when  age  and  infirmity  rendered  so  vast  and  fatiguing 
a  circuit  a  most  arduous  and  painful  imdertaking.'— 
Drake,  Vict^  ofAmer,  Biog,  a.  v. 

Mountain-Men.  See  Meh,  The;  Sootijuei>, 
Church  op. 

Mourges,  Mathtku.    See  Morgues. 

Mourgues,  Michel,  a  French  Jesuit  noted  for  his 
profound  erudition,  was  bom  at  Auvergne  about  1&I2. 
He  became  royal  professor  of  mathematics  and  rhetoric 
in  the  Academy  of  Toulouse,  and  died  there  in  171?. 
Among  his  best  works  are,  A  Parallel  beheeen  ChrisAm 
Morality  and  that  of  the  A  ncient  Philosophers  : — A  n  Ex- 
planation qfihe  Theology  of  the  PythagoreoMM  ;  and  oth- 
ers of  a  secular  character.  See  Feller,  Did,  kistorigmf^ 
s.  V. ;  Moreri,  Grand  Did,  Hist,  a.  v. 

Mourn  (represented  by  numerous  Heb.  and  several 
Gr.  words).  Orientals  are  much  more  demonstrative  in 
the  signs  of  grief  than  natives  of  Western  ooontneA,  as 
is  evinced  especially  by  two  marked  features :  a.  What 
may  be  called  its  studied  publici/yt  and  the  careful  ob- 
servance of  the  prescribed  ceremonies.  Thus  Abrmham. 
ailer  the  death  of  Sarah,  came,  as  it  were  in  state,  to 
mourn  and  weep  for  her  (Gen.  xxiii,  2).  Job,  after  his 
misfortunes,  <*  arose,  and  rent  his  mantle  (meilX  and 
shaved  his  head,  and  fell  down  upon  the  ground  on  the 
ashes**  (Job  i, 20;  ii,  8);  and  in  like  manner  his  firiendi 
**rent  every  one  his  mantle,  and  sprinkled  dost  apoo 
their  heads,  and  sat  down  with  him  on  the  grouod  seres 
days  and  seven  nights**  without  speaking  (ji,  1%  13). 
We  read  also  of  high  places,  streets,  and  house-topa  as 
places  especially  chosen  for  mourning,  not  only  by  Jevm 
but  by  other  nations  (Isa.  xv,  8 ;  Jer.  iii,  21 ;  xlvtii,  &; 
1  Sam.  xi,  4;  xxx,  4;  2  Sara,  xv,  80).  &.  The  com- 
parative violence  of  Oriental  mourning — oftentimes,  in- 
deed, assumed  for  effect,  and  even  at  times  artificial  or 
venal,  is  evident  in  several  of  the  forms  which  Eastern 
grief  assumes.  Many  of  these  acts,  of  coarse,  as  beinfr 
natural,  are  common  to  all  times  and  countries,  bat 
others  are  somewhat  peculiar.  Most  of  them  are  ^m»- 
taneous,  being  simply  the  uncontioUable  language  of 
enootion ;  others  are  purely  matters  of  habit.  Yet  both 
these  classes  of  manifestation  have  their  si^nificanoe 
and  nses,  and  are  not  theref(»e  altogether  arbitrary,  h 
is  not  difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  the  philosophy  cf 
mourning.  Potter  thinks  that  it  consisted  in  receding 
as  much  as  possible  from  ordinary  customs  and  man- 
ners, in  token  that  an  extraordinary  event  had  tiap- 
pened,  and  observes  that  such  is  the  divernty  of  human 
customs  that  the  signs  of  mourning  in  scune  natimn  co- 
incide with  those  of  joy  in  others  (^4  rektBoiogia  Grteca 
[Lond.  1775],  ii,  194, 195).  Although,  no  douhi,  many 
modes  of  mourning  are  conventional,  and  originated  in 
caprioe,  yet  there  would  seem  to  be  physical  reasons  for 
certain  forms  which  have  so  widely  and  permanently 
prevailed.  We  will  endeavor  to  digest  the  infomsatiaD 
furnished  on  this  subject  by  the  Scriptures,  and  con- 
temporaneous as  well  as  modem  writeiB,  emploTing  the 
materials  aflbrded  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith, 
and  Fairbaim.  See  Geier,  De  Ebneorvm  Laidu  (2d  ed. 
Lips.  1666).    Gomp.  Grikf. 

I.  Occasions, — 1.  Instances  of  mourning  far  the  dead 
are  most  numerous  in  Scripture.  Ateaham  moorns  for 
Sarah  (Gen.  xxiii,  2) ;  Jacob  for  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxrii 
84,  85);  the  Egyptians  for  Jacob  (Gen.  1,  S-IO);  the 
house  of  Israel  for  Aaron  (Numb,  xx,  29),  for  Moses 
(Dent  xxxiv,  8),  and  for  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xxv,  1) ;  Da- 
vid for  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii,  81,  85);  Maiy  and  Martha 
for  their  brother  Lazarus  (John  xi);  and  ^devout  raea" 
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for  Stephen  (Acts  viii,  2).    These  axe  a  few  examples 
out  of  maoy.     See  Burial. 

2.  InsUuioes  of  mourning  on  account  of  calamitieg  are 
iK>t  few ;  for  example.  Job  under  his  multtfdied  afflio- 
tioos  (Job  i,  20,  21 ;  ii,  8);  Israel  under  the  threatening 
of  the  divine  displeasure  (Exod.  xxxUi,  4) ;  the  Nine- 
in  view  of  menaced  destruction  (Jonah  iii,  5) ;  the 
of  Israel  when  defeated  by  Benjamin  (Judg.  xx, 
36^  <uid  many  others.  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah 
are  iUostrative  of  this  point. 

8.  Mooming  in  repentance  is  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  the  Ninevitea  adduced  above;  by  the  Israelites  on 
the  day  of  atonement,  latterly  called  the  fast  (Lev.  xxiii, 
27  ;  Acts  xxvii,  9),  and  under  the  faithful  preaching  of 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii,  6);  by  many  references  in  the 
Pdalmai,  and  the  predicted  mourning  in  Zechariah  (Zech. 
xii,  10, 11).  On  the  mourning  for  Adonis  (Ezek.  viii, 
14^  see  Tammuz. 

II.  Modts. — 1.  Weeping  appears  either  as  one  chief 
expression  of  mourning,  or  as  the  general  name  for  it. 
Hence  when  Deborah,  Rebecca^s  nurse,  was  buried  at 
Bethel  ander  an  oak,  the  tree  was  then  at  least  called 
Allon^bachuth,  the  oak  of  weeping  (Gen.  xxxv,  8).  The 
children  of  Israel  were  heard  to  weep  by  Moses  through- 
out their  families,  every  man  in  the  door  of  his  tent 
(Numb,  xi,  10 ;  comp.  xiv,  1 ;  xxv,  6).  So  numerous 
are  the  references  to  tears  in  the  Scriptures  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  Orientals  had  them  nearly  at 
command  (comp.  Psa.  vi,  6).  The  woman  washed  our 
Liord^a  feet  with  her  tears  (Luke  vii,  88 ;  comp.  Ecdus. 
xxviii,  17).  Men,  as  weU  as  women,  wept  freely,  and 
even  aloud.  "'  Lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept"  is  an  or- 
dinary mode  of  expression.  Giving  vent  to  them  is 
-well  known  to  be  one  of  the  physical  alleviations  of 
profound  sorrow.  It  is  so  universal  a  sign  of  mourning 
that  we  need  not  detain  the  reader  with  further  in- 
stances or  illustrations,  except  to  remark  that  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  have  not  failed  to  depict  the  tears  upon 
the  faces  of  mourners.    See  Wbbpimo. 

2.  Loud  kuaenkUion  is  usually  and  naturally  associ- 
ated with  weeping  as  a  sign  of  grief  (Ruth  i,  9;  1  Sam. 
il,  4  ;  2  Sam.  iii,  31 ;  xtii,  86).    Nor  are  Orientals  con- 
tent  with  mere  sobs:  their  excitableness  appears  in 
howls  for  grief,  even  amid  the  solemnities  of  worship 
(Joel  19  18 ;  Mic.  i,  8,  etc.).    The  Egyptians  have  ever 
been  renowned  for  the  vociferation  of  their  grief;  "there 
was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt  at  the  death  of  the  first-bom** 
(Bxod.  xii,  80).     Crying  aloud  certainly  diverts  the 
attention  from  anguish  of  mind  or  body,  and  the  value 
of  moans  and  shrieks  is  well  known  in  severe  surgical 
operations.     But  in  addition  to  the  wail  of  woe  by  the 
immediate  bereaved,  hired  performers  were  often  en- 
Ijraged  to  swell  the  lamentation  with  screams  and  noisy 
utterances;  and  thu  not  merely  at  the  funeral,  but  im- 
mediately after  the  decease.    The  first  reference  to  pro- 
fessional mourners  occurs  in  Eccles.  xii,  5:  ''The  momm- 
ecs  (C^lfii©^)  go  about  the  streets."    (The  root  of 
this    word,  observes  Gesenius,  signifies  ''a  mournful 
noise,"  and  he  adduces  Mic.  i,  8;  Jer.  xxii,  18;  xxxiv, 
5).      They  are  certainly  alluded  to  in  Jer.  ix,  17-20 : 
"the  mourning  women''  (probably  widows;  comp.  Psa. 
Ixxviii,  64;  Acts  ix,  39).    Another  reference  to  them 
occnrs  in  2  Chron.  xxxv,  25  (comi^  Josephus,  IFiar,  iii, 
9,  5).     The  greater  number  of  the  mourners  in  ancient 
Egypt  were  women,  as  in  the  modem  East.    Mourning 
for  the  dead  in  the  East  was  conducted  in  a  tumultuous 
manner  (Mark  v,  38).     Even  devout  men  made  great 
lamentations  (Acts  viii,  2).    Akin  to  this  usage  was  the 
custom  for  friends  or  passers-by  to  join  in  the  lamenta- 
tions of  bereaved  or  afflicted  persons  (Gen.  1, 3 ;  Judg. 
xlf40;  Jobii,  U;  xxx,  25;  xxvii,  15;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  64 ; 
Jer.  ix,  1 ;  xxii,  18 ;  1  Kings  xiv,  13, 18 ;  1  Chron.  vii, 
22 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  24,  25;  Zech.  xii,  11 ;  Luke  vii,  12; 
John  xi,  31;  Acts  viii,  2;  ix,  89;  Rom.  xii,  15).     So 
also  in  times  of  general  sorrow  we  find  large  numbers  of 
persons  Joining  in  passionate  expressions  of  grief  (Judg. 
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ii,  4;  XX,  26;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  8;  xxx,  4;  2  Sam.  i,  12; 
Ezra  iii,  13 ;  Ezek.  vii,  16 ;  and  the  like  is  mentioned  of 
the  priests— Joel  ii,  17 ;  MaL  ii,  13).  Clamor  in  grief  is 
referred  to  by  Job  (xix,  7 ;  xx,  28) :  it  is  considered  a 
wicked  man^s  portion  that  his  uridow  shall  not  weep  at 
his  death  (xxvii,  15).  Upon  Job's  recovery  from  his 
afflictions,  all  his  relatives  and  acqufuntances  bemoan 
and  comfort  him  concerning  his  past  sufferings;  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  congratulator}-  mourning, 
indulged  in  order  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of  prosperity 
by  recalling  associations  -of  adversity  (xlii,  11).  See 
Lahkmtation. 

3.  Pertottcd  DisJiguremerU.— In  all  the  other  acts  ex- 
pressive of  grief  the  idea  of  self-mortification  seems  to 
prevail,  whether  by  injuries  to  the  person  or  neglect  of 
it,  by  mean  clothing,  by  unusual  and  humiliating  atti- 
tudes, or  other  marks  of  individual  abasement,  intende<l 
chiefly  for  the  public  eye.  Some  of  the.  more  violent 
forms  have  perhaps  a  natural,  if  not  a  remedial  or  alle- 
viating character.  Shaving  the  head  may  be  a  dictate 
of  nature  to  relieve  the  excited  brain.  Plucking  the 
hair  is  well  calculated  to  assuage  the  action  of  some  par- 
ticular oigans,  to  which  the  sensations  of  the  individual 
may  be  a  sufficient  guide.  Beating  the  breast  may  re- 
lieve the  heart,  oppressed  with  a  tumultuous  circula- 
tion. Cutting  may  be  the  effect  of  nature's  indication 
of  bleeding.  Tearing  and  rending  seem  to  palliate  ner- 
vous irritation,  etc.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  prac- 
tices under  this  head  have  their  origin  in  custom,  or 
some  supposed  fitness  to  a  state  of  grief.  Among  the 
particular  forms  observed  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned : 

a.  Rending  the  clothes  (Gen.  xxxvii,  29,  34;  xliv, 
13;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  27;  Isa.  xxxvi,  22;  Jer.  xxxvi, 
24  [where  the  absence  of  the  form  is  to  be  noted] ;  xii, 
5 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  31 ;  xv,  32 ;  Josh,  vii,  6 ;  Joel  ii,  18 ;  Ezra 
ix,  5;  2  Kings  v,  7;  xi,  14;  Matt,  xxvi,  65,  i/idrtov; 
Mark  xiv,  63,  x«rw»').    See  Clothing. 

6.  Dressing  in  sackcloth  (Gren.  xxxvii,  34 ;  2  Sam.  iii, 
31;  xxi,  10;  Psa.  xxxv,  13;  Isa.  xxxvii,  1;  Joel  i,  8, 
13 ;  Amos  viii,  10 ;  Jonah  iii,  8,  man  and  beast ;  Job  xvi, 
15 ;  Esth.  iv,  3, 4 ;  Jer.  vi,  26 ;  Lam.  ii,  10 ;  1  Kings  xxi, 
27).    See  Sackcloth. 

c.  Ashes,  dust,  or  earth  sprinkled  on  the  person  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  19;  xv,  32;  Josh,  vii,  6;  Esth.  iv,  1,  3;  Jer. 
vi,  26;  Job  ii,  12;  xvi,  15;  xlii,  6;  Isa.  Ixi,  3;  Rev. 
xviii,  19).    See  Asmca. 

d.  Black  or  sad-colored  garments  (2  Sam.  xiv,  2;  Jer. 
viii,  21;  Psa.  xxxviii,  6;  xlii,  9;  xUii,  2;  MaL  iii,  14, 
marg.).    See  Color. 

e.  Removal  of  ornaments  or  neglect  of  person  (Deut 
xxi,  12, 13;  Exod.  xxxiii,  4;  2  Sam.  xiv,  2;  xix,  24; 
Ezek.  xxvi,  16 ;  Dan.  x,  3 ;  Matt,  vi,  16, 17).    See  Nail. 

y*.  Shaving  the  head,  plucking  out  the  hair  of  the 
head  or  beard  (Lev.  x,  6 ;  2  Sam.  xix,  24 ;  Ezra  ix,  8 ; 
Job  i,  20 ;  Jer.  vii,  29 ;  xvi,  6).     See  Hair. 

ff.  Laying  bare  some  part  of  the  body :  Isaiah  him- 
self naked  and  barefoot  (Isa.  xx,  2),  the  Egyptian  and 
Ethiopian  captives  (ib.  ver.  4 ;  xlvii,  2 ;  1, 6 ;  Jer.  xiii,  22, 
26;  Nah.  iii,  5;  Mic.  i,  11 ;  Amos  viii,  10).   See  Nakkd. 

A.  Fasting  or  abstinence  in  meat  and  drink  (2  Sam.  i, 
12;  iii,  85;  xii,  16,22;  1  Sam.  xxxi,  13 ;  Ezra  x,  6;  Neh. 
i,  4 ;  Dan.  x,  3 ;  vi,  18 ;  Joel  i,  14 ;  ii,  12 ;  Ezek.  xxiv, 
17 ;  Zech.  vii,  5,  a  periodical  fast  during  captivity ;  1 
Kings  xxi,  9, 12 ;  Isa.  Iviii,  3,  4,  5 ;  xxiv,  7,  9, 11 ;  MaL 
iii,  14 ;  Jer.  xxxvi,  9 ;  Jonah  iii,  5, 7  [of  Nineveh] ;  Judg. 
XX,  26 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  3 ;  Ezra  viii,  21 ;  Matt,  ix,  14, 15). 
See  Fasting. 

i.  In  the  same  direction,  diminution  in  offerings  to 
God,  and  prohibition  to  partake  in  sacrificial  food  (Levi 
vii,  20;  Deut.  xxvi,  14;  Hos.  ix,  4;  Joel  i,  9, 13, 16). 

k.  Covering  the  **  upper  lip,"  L  e.  the  lower  part  of 
the  face,  and  sometimes  the  head,  in  token  of  silence ; 
specially  in  the  case  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiii,  45;  2  Sam. 
XV,  30;  xix,  4;  Jer.  xiv,  4;  Ezek.  xxiv,  17 ;  Mic  iii,  7). 

L  Cutting  the  fiesh  (Jer.  xvi,  6, 7 ;  xii,  5).  See  Cut- 
ting (in  the  flesh). 
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m.  The  uUing  or  tviDg  potture  in  tdtoMC  iodieitive 
at  grief  <<ien.  xxiii,  3i  Ju.lg.  zi,  36;  2  Sam.  lii,  IGj 
xiiijSl;  Job  i,  20;  ii,  13;  Eznix,  3:  Ltnuii,  10;  lu. 
iii,  M);  ilio  bowing  down  the  bead  (Lam.  ii,  10),  and 
lifting  Dp  the  haada  (l>u.  cxli,  2;  Ltm.  i,  17;  Em 
ix,  6).    See  AtTiTUDa. 


iu,e- 


Muurulug  ai  Onve,  wktii  uplitwd  tu 


I  of  the  1 


Baal  (1  Einga  xviii,  28):  "making  baldi 
the  ey«  for  ths  dead"  (DeuL  xiv,  1),  i.  e.  snivinK  ii 
eyebrowa  and  eyelidn,  and  the  foTe-jisrC  of  the  hea 
wbicli  waa,Daduubt,>ii  idolatrous  cntuim.  The  priec 
were  forbidden  W  "  defile  IhemMlves  for  th»  dead"  I 
any  outward  eipteaaion  of  mourning,  except  for  Ihi 
near  relatives  (Lev.  xxi,  1);  and  the  bigh-tiTieat  evi 
fnr  these  (Lev.  xxi.  10,11),  under  which  mtriclion  Na 
arit«e  alao  came  (Numb.  Ti,  7). 

i.  Formal  CrMiralio<u.—l 
with  the  funeial  there  were  certain  still  more  pi 
iiugea  indicative  of  grief,  as  noticed  in  the  Scriptui 

( I .)  Mourning  for  the  dead  in  the  earliest  limea 
ctmfineil  to  the  relatives  and  riiencls  of  the  deceased; 
hut  in  later  times  hired  moumera,  both 
were  employed.     Thus  we  are  lold  that  the  "singing 
men  and  singing  women  spike  of  Josiah  in  their  Ian 
tatinns"  (2  Chion.  xxxT,  2fi}.    In  accordance  with 
the  Lord  says  to  the  Jews,  when  threatening  he 
JudgmenU  for  their  sins— judgments  calling  for  uni 
sal  mnumiiig:  "Call  fur  the  muuniing  women  thatihey 
may  come,  ...  let  them  make  haste,  and  take 
wailing  for  as"  (Jer.  ix,  17).     At  flrst,  most  prul 
hired  ntoumcrs  were  called  in  to  help  lo  swell  the  tide 
of  real  soirow,  but  afterwards  they  became  a  mere  for 
mal  pageant,  demanded  by  pride  and  custom  rslher 
than  sorrow.    (See  above.)     Mcniming  for  the  dead 
became  a  profesmon,  learned  and  paid  for,  like  any  oil 
and  the  practice  of  it  often  becime  very  boisterous 
tumoltiious.    Hence  we  read  of  the  "  minstrels  and  peo- 
ple making  a  noise"  in  the  house  of  Jsirus  (Blatt.  ii 
!S),  giving  one  the  iilea  of  a  acGne  resembling  a 
"  Irish  wake."    See  MtxeTRKL. 

(2.)  On  such  nccauona  neighbors  and  friends  provide 
bod  foi  the  mourners  (2  Sara.iii,3&;  Jer.xvi,7;  con]| 
Kzek.  ixiv,  17) ;  this  was  called  "  the  brcail  of  biUei 
neas,"  "  the  cup  of  consolation."  See  flaiman,  Dr  pat, 
bigtrUiun  (Viiemb.  1708).  In  later  times  the  Jews  had 
n  custom  of  giving  bread  to  the  poor  at  funerals,  and 
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leaviag  it  fur  their  use  at  tomba,  gnrrt,  etCi,  wtii-'b  it- 
'  In  the  Bomaii  ruaratio  (Tolnt  iv,  IT ;  tnk>, 
8).  WooMn  went  to  tomba  to  isdulgs  Lbeir  p*l 
(John  xi,  31). 

(8.)  The  perioil  of  mourning  vuie4     In  (be  <Mt  gf 

icob  it  was  seventy  days  (Gen.  1, 3) ;  of  Aarai  (K«fa. 

[,  29)  and  Uosea  (DeuL  ixxiv,  S),  thirty ;  a  fiulbn 
period  of  seven  days  iu  Jacob's  case  (Geii.1, 10);  smn 
days  for  Sanl,  which  may  bare  been  an  abiidged  penal 
in  time  of  national  danger  (.1  Sam.  xxxi,  13> 

Excessive  grief  iu  the  case  of  an  individual  may  Ik 
noticed  in  2  Sam.  iii,  16;  Jei.uu[i,15;  aod  the  wm 
hypocritically  in  Jer.  xli,  6, 

The  Grel  complete  description  of  monmiiig  fn  ibt 
dead  occurs  in  2  Sam.iii,31-35,  where  David  cnooianb 
Jnab  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him  to  ttid 
their  clothes,  gird  themselves  with  sackcloth,  and  uiun 
fur  Abner;  and  David  biimelf  followed  the  bier,  ni 
they  buried  Abner  in  Hebron;  and  the  king  lified  ■)- 
bis  voice  and  wept  at  the  giave  of  Abner,  and  all  iht 
people  wepi,  and  David  lasted  two  davs,  and  wrote  s 
lamentation  fur  tbe  deceased.  Elegies  were  comiMistd 
by  the  pn^hets  on  several  disastrous  occasions  (E»k. 
■ivi,  UlS;  xxvit,  1-36;  Amos  v,  1,  etc).  The  ind- 
drat  of  Jepblhah's  dougbler  is  too  uncenain  to  aS>4 
any  index  lo  the  modea  of  mourning  at  that  cm  It 
appears  that  she  was  allowed  two  months  to  bewail  hir 
virgiuity  with  her  companions,  and  that  tbe  Jemit 
women  of  that  couulry  went  somewhere  yearly  to  la- 
ment or  celebrate  her  (Jodg.  xi,  87-40).      See  JiT«- 

III.  lUuilrationt  of  IktK  Scriplaral  Uiagn  fim 
Conttntporwif  tand  Later  SovTca. — 1,  Similar  praoko 
are  noticed  in  the  Apocryphal  books; 

□.  Weeping,  fatting,  tending  clothes,  sackdolh.aibn 
or  euth  on  head  (1  Mace,  ii,  14-,  iii,  47;  iv,  39;  v,  14: 
xi,71;  xiii,46;  2  Mace  iii,  19;  x,2S;  xiv,  16;  Jaditb 
iv,  10,ll!  viii,5,6i  ix,  I ;  xiv,  19  (AasTrians];  x,t 
3;  3  Mace  iv,  6;  2EHlr.x,4:  Eslh.xiv,2); 

b.  Funeral  feast  with  wailing  (Bar.  vi,  33:  also  Toll. 
iv,l7;  sas  in  reproofofthe  practice,  Augustine,  Ci*.J>. 
viii,2r); 

c  Period  of  monming  (Judith  viii,  Gi  Eecloi.  "" 
12  [seven  day^  so  also  peihapa  2  Esdr.  v,  !0J ;  Btl  aad 
Dragon, ver.  40); 

d.  Priests  ministering  in  sackelolh  and  ashes,  tbe  si- 
tar  dressed  in  sackcloth  (Judith  iv,  1 1, 14,  \b) ; 

t.  Idol  priests  with  clothes  rent,  head  and  beaidrittni, 
and  head  bare  (Bar.  vi,8l). 

2.  In  Josephus's  writings,  these  norices  are  in  tht 
main  confirmed,  and  in  some  cases  enlarged : 

a.  Tearing  hair  and  beating  breast  (AaLivi,',  &;  xv. 
3,9); 

b.  Sackelolh  and  isbes  (.4  nf.  ijt,  G,  1 ;  xix,  B,  1 ;  HV. 
ii,l2,6);  dolbo  rent  (ii,  16,4); 

c  Seven  days' mourning  for  ■  father  (Jitf.xvii, 8,4; 
War,  ii,  1, 1);  for  thirty  days  (War,  iii.  9,  b); 

d.  Those  who  met  a  funeral  required  lo  join  it  (Af. 
ii,  26 ;  see  Luke  vit,  12,  and  Kom.  xii,  IS) ; 

f.  Flule-pUyers  at  a  funeral  (  War,  iii,  9, 5). 

B.  The  Mishns  prescribes  seven  da}-a'  mourning  for  i 
father,  a  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  sister,  or  wiff 
(Banennn,  an  Moed  Kal.  iii,  7).  Reading  gannenK 
is  regularly  graduated  according  lo  tbe  degree  of  rdi- 
lionihip.  For  a  fatheror  mother  the  ganDcnl  wm  in 
be  rent,  but  not  with  an  instrument,  so  as  to  thaw  tlie 
bresst;  to  be  sewn  up  roughly  after  thirty  days,  boi 
never  closed.  The  same  for  one's  own  teacher  in  lie 
law,  but  for  other  relatives  a  palm  breadth  of  Ihe  upff 
garment  lo  suffice,  to  be  sewn  up  roughly  afier  Kvn 
days  and  fully  closed  after  ihirty  days  (Moid  Kal.  bL 
7;  £AiiU,xiii,8;  Carpiov,  ^}i}>.  AA  p.  e£0).  Frieadir 
moamers  were  to  tit  on  Ihe  ground,  not  on  tbe  bed  (scr 
Ijghlfiiot,  Hot.  Hrb.  on  John  xi,  IB).  Go  cenain  dap 
the  lamentation  was  to  be  only  partial  {Uotd  KaL  L 
c).  For  a  wife  there  was  to  be  at  least  oik  hirvdmoon- 
er  and  two  pipers  {Ktlid>oth,  iv,  4). 
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4.  When  we  turn  to  heathen  writers  we  find  similar 
ig«8  preyailing  among  various  nations  of  antiquity. 
Herodotus,  speaking  of  the  Egyptians,  says,  "  When  a 
man  of  any  account  dies,  all  the  womankind  among  his 
relatives  proceed  to  smear  their  heads  and  faces  with 
mud.    They  then  leave  the  corpse  in  the  house,  and  pa- 
rade the  city  with  their  breasts  exposed,  beating  them- 
Belves  as  they  go,  and  in  this  they  are  joined  by  all  the 
women  belonging  to  the  family.     In  like  manner  the 
men  also  meet  them  fh>m  opposite  quarters,  naked  to 
the  waist  and  beating  themselves"  (Herod,  ii,  86).    He 
also  mentions  seventy  days  as  the  period  of  embalmhig 
(ibid.  86).     This  doubtless  includes  the  whole  mourn- 
ing period.    Diodorus,  speaking  of  a  king's  death,  men- 
tions rending  of  garments,  suspension  of  sacrifices,  heads 
smeared  with  clay,  and  breasts  bared,  and  says  men  and 
women  go  about  in  companies  of  200  or  800,  making  a 
wailing  twice  a  day,  lipv^fjiwc  far  cW^c*     They  ab- 
stain from  flesh,  wheat  bread,  wine,  the  bath,  daintiest, 
and  in  general  all  pleasure ;  do  not  lie  on  beds,  but  la- 
ment as  for  an  only  child  during  seventy-two  days.   On 
the  last  day  a  sort  of  trial  was  held  of  the  merits  of  the 
deceased,  and,  according  to  the  verdict  pronounced  by 
the  acclamations  of  the  crowd,  he  was  treated  with  fu- 
neral honors,  or  the  contrary  (Diod.  Sic  i,  72).    Similar 
osag^  prevailed  in  the  case  of  private  persons  (ibid.  91, 
92).  The  Egyptian  paintings  confirm  these  accounts  as  to 
the  exposure  of  the  person,  the  beating,  and  the  throw- 
inf^  clay  or  mud  upon  the  bead ;  and  women  are  repre- 
sented who  appear  to  be  hired  mourners  (Long,  Ji^,  Ant, 
u,  154-159 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii,  856-387>     Herod- 
otus also  mentions  the  Persian  custom  of  rending  the 
garments  with  wailing,  and  also  cutting  off  the  hair  on 
occasions  of  death  or  calamity.     The  last,  he  says,  was 
also  usual  among  the  Scythians  (Herod,  ii,  66 ;  viii,  99 ; 
ix,24;  iv,71). 

Lucian,  in  his  discourse  concerning  Greek  mourning, 
speaks  of  tearing  the  hair  and  flesh,  and  wailing,  and 
beating  the  breast  to  the  sound  of  a  flute,  burial  of 
slaves,  horses,  and  ornaments  as  likely  to  be  useful  to 
the  deceased,  and  the  practice  for  relatives  to  endeavor 
to  persuade  the  parents  of  the  deceased  to  partake  of 
the  funeral-feast  (Trtpiduirvop)  by  way  of  recruiting 
themselves  after  their  three  days*  fast  (De  Luciu,  ii,803, 
305, 307,  cd.  Amsterdam).  Plutarch  mentions  that  the 
Greeks  regarded  all  mourners  as  unclean,  and  that  wom- 
en in  mourning  cut  their  hair,  but  the  men  let  it  grow. 
Of  the  Romans,  in  carrying  corpses  of  parents  to  the 
^rave,  the  sons,  he  says,  cover  their  heads,  but  the 
daughters  uncover  them,  contrary  to  their  custom  in 
each  case  (^Quast.  Rom.  vii,  74, 82,  ed.  Reiske).  Greeks 
and  Romans  both  made  use  of  hired  mourners,  prceficcB^ 
who  accompanied  the  funeral  procession  with  cbant«i  or 
songs  (Horace,  A  rs  Poet,  429).  Flowers  and  perfumes 
were  also  thrown  on  the  graves  (Ovid,  Fast,  vi,  660 ; 
Trist.  V,  1, 47 ;  Plato,  Legg.  vii,  9).  The  praficm  seem  to 
be  the  predecessors  of  the  ^^  mutes"  of  modem  funerals. 

5.  With  the  practices  above  mentioned,  modem  Ori- 
ental customs  in  great  measure  agree.  D^Arvieux  says 
Arab  men  are  silent  in  grief,  but  the  women  scream,  tear 
their  hair,  hands,  and  face,  and  throw  earth  or  sand  on 
their  hearls.  The  older  women  wear  a  blue  veil  and  an 
old  abba  by  way  of  mourning  garments.  They  also 
ring  the  praises  of  the  deceased  ( Trav,  p.  269, 270).  Nie- 
buhr  says  both  Mohammedans  and  Christians  in  Egypt 
hire  wailing  women,  and  wail  at  stated  times  ( Voy.  i, 
150).  Burckhardt  says  the  women  of  Atbara,  in  Nubia, 
shave  their  heads  on  the  death  of  their  nearest  relatives, 
a  custom  prevalent  also  among  several  of  the  peasant 
tribes  of  Upper  Egypt,  In  Barbary  on  a  death  they  usu- 
ally kill  a  sheep,  a  cow,  or  a  camel.  He  also  mentions 
wailing  women,  and  a  man  in  distress  besmearing  his 
face  with  dirt  and  dust  in  token  of  grief  {NubiOj  p.  176, 
226, 374).  Speaking  of  the  Arab  tribes  of  Upper  Egypt, 
he  says,  **  I  have  seen  the  female  relations  of  a  deceasied 
man  dance  before  his  house  with  sticks  and  lances  in 
their  hands,  and  behaving  like  furious  soldiers**  {^Notca 


on  Bed.  i,  280).     Shaw  says  of  the  Arabs  of  Barbary, 
after  a  funeral  the  female  relations  during  the  space  of 
two  or  three  months  go  once  a  week  to  weep  over  the 
grave  and  offer  eatables  (see  Eoclus.  xxx,  18).    He  also 
mentions  mourning  women  (Trav,  p.  220,  242).     **  In 
Oman,^  Wellsted  says,  "there  are  no  hired  mourning 
women,  but  the  females  from  the  neighborhood  assem- 
ble after  a  funeral  and  continue  for  eight  days,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  to  utter  loud  lamentations**  {Trav.  i, 
216).     In  the  A  rabian  Nights  are  frequent  allusions  to 
similar  practices,  as  rending  clothes,  throwing  dust  on 
the  bead,  cutting  off  the  hair,  loud  exclamation,  visitst 
to  the  tomb,  plucking  the  hair  and  beard  (i,  65, 263, 297, 
358, 518 ;  ii,  237, 354, 409).    They  abo  mention  ten  days 
and  forty  days  as  periods  of  mourning  (i,  427 ;  ii,  409). 
Sir  J.  Cbardin,  speaking  of  Persia,  says  the  tombs  are 
visited  periodically  by  women  (  Vog.  vi,  489).  He  speaks 
also  of  the  tumult  at  a  death  (ibid,  482).    Mourning  lasts 
forty  days :  for  eight  days  a  fast  is  observed,  and  visits 
are  paid  by  friends  to  the  bereaved  relatives;  on  the 
ninth  day  the  men  go  to  the  bath,  shave  the  head  and 
beard,  and  return  the  visits,  but  the  lamentation  contin- 
ues two  or  three  times  a  week  till  the  fortieth  day.   The 
mourning  garments  are  dark-colored,  but  never  black 
(ibid,  481).     Russell,  speaking  of  the  Turks  at  Aleppo, 
says,  "  The  instant  the  death  takes  place,  the  women 
who  are  in  the  chamber  give  the  alarm  by  shrieking  as 
if  distracted,  and  are  joined  by  all  the  other  females  in 
the  harem.     This  conclamation  is  termed  the  wulwaly 
(Heb.  hh'^f  Gr.  dXoXvWt  d\a\dZ<»i  Lat.  ej'ulo,  ululo,  an 
onomatopoetic  word  common  to  many  languages.     See 
Gesen.  p.  596 ;  Schoebel,  A  nal-Corutit.  p.  54 ;  and  Russell, 
voL  i,  note  83,  chiefly  fh)m  Schultens) :  it  is  so  shrill  as 
to  be  heard,  especially  in  the  night,  at  a  prodigious  dis- 
tance.   The  men  disapprove  of  and  take  no  share  in  it ; 
they  drop  a  few  tears,  assume  a  resigned  silence,  and 
retire  in  private.     Some  of  the  near  female  relations, 
when  apprised  of  what  has  happened,  repair  to  the 
house,  and  the  wulwaly,  which  had  paused  for  some 
time,  is  renewed  upon  the  entrance  of  each  visitant  into 
the  harem**  (A  leppoy  i,  306).     He  also  mentions  profes- 
sional mourners,  visits  to  the  grave  on  the  third,  sev- 
enth, and  fortieth  days,  prayers  at  the  tomb,  flowers 
strewn,  and  food  distributed  to  the  poor.     At  these  vis- 
its the  shriek  of  wailing  is  renewed ;  the  chief  mourner 
appeals  to  the  deceased,  and  reproaches  him  fondly  for 
his  departure.   The  men  make  no  change  in  their  dress ; 
the  women  lay  aside  their  jewels,  dress  in  their  plainest 
garments,  and  wear  on  the  head  a  handkerchief  of  a 
dusky  color.     They  usually  mourn  twelve  months  for  a 
husband  and  six  for  a  father  (ibid.  811, 312).     Of  the 
Jews  he  says  the  conclamation  is  practiced  by  the  wom- 
en, but  hired  mourners  are  seldom  called  in  to  assist 
at  the  wulwaly.     Both  sexes  make  some  alteration  in 
dress  by  way  of  mourning.    The  women  lay  aside  their 
jewels,  the  men  make  a  small  rent  in  their  outer  vest- 
ment (ibid,  ii,  86,  87).     Lane,  speaking  of  the  modem 
Egyptians,  says, "  After  death  the  women  of  the  family 
raise  cries  of  lamentation  called  welweleh  or  wilwai, 
uttering  the  most  piercing  shrieks,  and  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  deceased,*  Oh,  my  master!  Oh,  my  resource! 
Oh,  my  misfortune!  Oh,  my  glory*  (see  Jer.  xxii,  18). 
The  females  of  the  neighborhood  come  to  join  with  them 
in  this  conclamation:  generally,  also,  the  family  send 
for  two  or  more  nedddbehSj  or  public  wailing  women. 
Each  brings  a  tambourine,  and  beating  them  they  ex- 
claim, *  Alas,  for  him.'    The  female  relatives,  domestics, 
and  friends,  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  sometimes 
with  rent  clothes,  beating  their  faces,  cry  in  like  man- 
ner, 'Alas,  for  him !'    These  make  no  alteration  in  dress, 
but  women,  in  some  cases,  dye  their  dress,  head- veils, 
and  handkerchiefs  of  a  dark-blue  color.    They  visit  the 
tombs  at  stated  periods'*  (Mod.  Eg.  iii,  152, 171,  195). 
Wealthy  families  in  Cairo  have  in  the  burial-grounds 
regularly  fumished  houses  of  mourning,  to  which  the 
females  repair  at  stated  periods  to  bewail  their  dead. 
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The  art  of  mourning  u  only  to  be  acquired  by  long 
practioei  and  regular  professors  of  it  are  usually  hired 
on  the  occasion  of  a  deatli  by  Ihe  wealthier  classes  (Afrs. 
Poole,  Engluhw,  in  Egypt,  ii,  100).  Dr.  Wolff  nieutions 
the  wailing  over  the  dead  in  Abyssinia  (^AuUobiog,  ii, 
278).  Pietro  della  Valle  mentions  a  practice  among* 
the  Jews  of  burning  perfumes  at  the  site  of  Abraham's 
tomb  at  Hebron  (sec  2  Chron.  xvi,  14;  xxi,  19;  Jer. 
xxxiv,  6;  P.  della  Valle,  Viaggi,  i,  806). 

The  customs  of  the  North  American  Indians  also  re- 
semble those  which  have  been  described  in  many  par- 
ticulars, as  the  howling  and  wailing,  and  speeches  to  the 
dead ;  among  some  tribes  the  practice  of  piercing  the 
tlesh  with  arrows  or  sharp  stones,  visits  to  the  place  of 
the  dead  (Carver,  TraveU^  p.  401 ;  Bancroft,  Bitt^  of  the 
United  States,  ii,  912 ;  Catlin,  A^.  A .  Indians,  i,  90).  The 
former  and  present  customs  of  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and 
Highlanders  at  funerals  may  also  be  cited  as  rimilar  in 
several  respects,  e.  g.  wailing  and  howling,  watching 
with  the  corpse,  funeral  entertainments  ("  funeral  baked 
meats**),  flowers  on  the  grave,  days  of  vuiting  the  grave 
(Brand,  Pop,  A  nUg.  ii,  1 28,  etc ;  Harmer,  Obs.  iii,  ^). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  traditional 
customary  lamentation  is  found  in  the  weekly  wailing 
of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  at  a  spot  as  near  to  the  Tem- 
ple as  could  be  obtained.  See  Jbrusauem.  This  cus- 
tom, noticed  by  St.  Jerome,  is  alluded  to  by  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  and  exists  to  the  present  day.  (Jerome,  Ad 
Sophon,  i,  15;  Ad  Paulam,  Ep.  xxxix;  Eatdy  Trav,  ih 
PaL  p.  88 ;  Kauroer,  Paldstitui,  p.  298 ;  Martineau,  East- 
em  L\fe,  p.  471 ;  Robinson,  i,  227.)     See  Funeral. 

MouRKiNO,  Christian. — Among  the  early  Christians 
all  immoderate  grief  for  the  dead  was  considered  incon- 
sistent with  Christian  hope;  and  hence  the  custom 
which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  and  Romans  of  hiring 
women  to  make  lamentation  at  funerals  was  severely 
reprobated.  There  was  not,  however,  the  indulgence 
of  any  stoical  apathy,  but  a  becoming  sorrow  was 
evinced  by  Christians.  Strong  disapprobation  of  the 
practice  of  wearing  black  is  expressed  by  some  of  the 
fathers;  nevertheless  it  became  prevalent,  especially  in 
the  East.  Some  Christians  imitated  the  heathen  cus- 
tom of  repeating  the  mourning  on  the  third,  seventh, 
and  ninth  days,  and  some  even  added  others.  In  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  the  author  takes  notice  of  the 
repetition  of  this  funeral-office  on  the  third,  ninth,  and 
fortieth  daji-s;  he  says:  *^Let  the  third  day  be  observed 
for  the  dead  with  piudms  and  lessons  and  prayers,  be- 
cause Christ  on  the  third  day  rose  again  from  the  dead ; 
and  let  the  ninth  be  observed  in  remembrance  of  the 
living  and  the  dead;  and  also  the  fortieth  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Israelites*  mourning 
for  Moses  forty  days.*"  On  the  anniversary  days  of 
commemorating  the  dead  they  were  accustomed  to 
make  a  common  feast  or  entertainment,  inviting  both 
clergy  and  people,  but  especially  the  poor,  the  widows 
and  orphans,  that  it  might  be  not  only  a  memorial  to 
the  dead,  but,  according  to  Origen,  "  an  odor  of  a  sweet 
smell  to  God.** — Farrar,  Ecdes,  Diet,     See  Funbrau 

MOURNING- WEEDS,  a  particular  dress  worn  dur- 
ing a  certain  period  to  express  grief,  especially  for  the 
decease  of  friends.  The  usages  in  this  respect  have  va- 
ried much  at  different  times  and  in  different  countries. 
Among  the  Jews,  the  duration  of  mourning  for  the  dead 
was  generally  seven,  but  sometimes  protracted  to  thirty 
days ;  and  the  garments  were  torn  or  squalid,  or  con- 
sisted of  sackcloth  (q.  v.).  The  Jews  of  our  day  ob- 
serve mourning  ceremonies  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent prescribed  by  the  traditions  of  the  rabbins.  On 
the  loss  of  a  very  near  relative  they  seclude  them- 
selves from  society  for  eight  days,  praying  all  waking 
hours  for  the  safety  of  the  soul  of  the  departed  friend, 
and  every  year  the  day  of  decease  is  observed  as  a  day 
on  which  prayer  for  the  departed  must  be  observed. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  period  was  thirty  days,  except 
in  Sparta,  where  it  was  limited  to  ten.  The  relatives 
of  the  deceased  secluded  themselves  from  the  public 


eye,  wore  a  coarse  black  dreaa,  and  in  ancient  tioies  art 
off  their  hair  as  a  sign  of  grief.  Among  the  BoBaaa, 
the  color  of  noouming  for  both  sexes  was  black  or  dask. 
blue  under  the  republic;  under  the  empire,  the 
wore  white,  black  continuing  to  be  the  color  lor 
who  did  not  cut  off  the  hair  or  beard  m»  in  Greeee. 
Men  wore  their  mourning  only  a  few  days; 
year,  w  hen  for  a  husband  or  parent.  The  time  of  i 
ing  was  often  shortened  by  a  victory  or  other  Jiappy  pub- 
lic event,  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  iaie- 
ily  festival  A  public  calamity,  such  aa  a  dtiemtf  or  the 
death  of  an  emperor  or  person  of  note,  oocaaiooed  a  pub- 
lic mourning,  which  involved  a  total  ceasatioa  ofbnsiMaftp 
called  Justitium.  In  modem  Europe,  the  ordinarr  eol- 
or  for  mourning  is  black ;  in  Turkey,  violet ;  in  Cfaina, 
white;  in  Egypt,  yellow ;  in  Ethiopia,  brown.  It  ww 
white  in  Spain  until  1498.  White  is  supposed  to  denote 
purity ;  yellow,  that  death  is  the  end  of  all  human  bopei. 
as  leaves  when  they  fall,  and  flowers  when  they  fiidp, 
become  yellow ;  brown  denotes  the  earth,  whitber  the 
dead  return ;  black,  the  privation  of  life,  as  being  the 
privation  of  light;  blue  expreeaes  the  happincos  wfakh 
it  is  hoped  the  deceased  enjoys;  and  purple  or  violet, 
sorrow  on  the  one  side  and  hope  on  the  other,  as  beinjf 
a  mixture  of  black  and  blue.  Mourning  is  worn  of  dif- 
ferent depth,  and  for  different  periods  of  time,  acoordis^ 
to  the  nearness  of  relationship  of  the  deceased.  On  the 
death  of  a  sovereign  or  member  of  the  reigning  home, 
a  court  mourning  is  ordered ;  and  in  many  countries  it 
is  usual  at  the  same  time  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
a  general  mourning.  In  Scotch  law,  if  a  husband  die, 
whether  solvent  or  insolvent,  the  widow  will  be  enti- 
tled to  a  preferred  payment  out  of  the  assets  for  moois- 
ings  suitable  to  his  rank.  The  same  privilege  applia 
to  mournings  for  such  of  the  children  as  are  to  assitt  at 
the  funeral  (Chambers).  The  propriety  of  following  Ike 
customs  prevalent  on  this  point  has  been  of  late  tcit 
extensively  called  in  que^on  by  ChristianB.  Many  la- 
dlviduals  and  religious  bodies  have  objected  against  k: 
1,  that  it  is  a  useless  ceremony;  2,  that  it  inrolTei 
needless  expense,  especially  to  the  poor;  3,  that  the 
bustle  of  preparing  it  interferes  with  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious purposes  of  afllicti<HL — Hend.  Bock.   See  Gbibt. 

Mourners.    See  Flentes;  PEKiTEirrs. 

Mouse  C^SS^,  akbar%  according  to  Bochart,  Hierou 
i,  1017,  a  compound  of  the  Chald.  bST,  to  derour,  and 
1^,  afield,  from  its  ravages;  but  according  to  Ge&etam^ 
Thes.  Ifeb,  p.  508,  from  thq  Arab,  for  swift  digger;  Gr. 
livQ)i  by  which  especially  the  field -mouse  (Mishna. 
Moed  Katon,  i,  4) — a  species,  on  account  of  its  Toradtr 
and  rapid  increase,  veiy  injurious  to  crops  (Aristotle, 
Anim,  vi,  87;  Strabo,  iii^  165;  iElian,  Anim.  vi,  41; 
Pliny,  X,  85;  comp.  Russell,  Aleppo,  ii,  59) — appears  to 
be  designated  in  1  Sam.  vi,  4  sq.  See  H^smorrbchd. 
It  was  an  unclean  animal  (Lev.  xi,  29),  in  which  pas- 
sage, however,  all  the  species  of  the  genus  mats  sre 
doubtless  included  (Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii,  429  sq.).  But 
in  Isa.  Ixvi,  77,  a  different  creature  seems  to  be  denoted, 
apparently  some  esculent  species  of  gHsj  or  dormoose 
(see  Yarro,  i2.  i2.  ii,  15) ;  or  perhaps  the  leaping  variety 
of  mouse,  musjactdus,  or  jerboa,  which  is  deagnated  ia 
Arabic  by  a  name  corresponding  to  the  Heh.  akbar,  al- 
though this  animal  has  often  been  identified  with  the 
Heb.  shapkan,  or  *^  coney." — Winer,  ii,  64.     See  also 

MOLB. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Hebrews  extended  the  aocepta- 
tipn  of  the  word  akbar  in  the  same  manna  as  was  the 
familiar  custom  of  the  Greeks,  and  still  more  of  the 
Romans,  who  included  within  their  term  msis  insse- 
tivora  of  the  genus  sorear,  that  is  "shrews;"  camivon. 
among  which  was  the  Mustela  ermimea,  ''stoat*'  or  ** er- 
mine," their  Musponticus;  and  in  the  systematic  order 
Rodentia,  the  murida  contain  Mgoxus  gUs,  or  to  dor- 
mouse; Dipus  jacultts,  OT  Egyptian  jerboa;  A/»«.  rsu 
and  mice  properly  so  called,  constituting  several  rood- 
em  genera;  and  cricetvs,  or  hamster,  which  indodeB 
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tba  manUDt  or  Bomu  Stiu  Afynmu,  In  tbe  above 
texts,  thoH  in  I  ^m.  vi  appanatly  refei  U  [he  nboit- 
tailed  field-nwuH,  which  i>  still  the  most  deUiuccivB 
«i»im«i  to  the  hairnta  of  Syria  (see  William  of  Tyre, 
Gala  Dei,  p.  8:^),  and  ii  mwt  likely  [be  Bpeciea  noticed 
in  antiquity  ind  during  the  cniudes;  for,  had  they 
beea  jerboas  in  shape  and  Tesembled  miniature  kauga- 
mos,  we  would  expect  Williani  of  Tyre  U>  have  men- 
tioned the  peculiar  form  of  the  deetroye™,  which  waa 
cb«n  uaknoim  to  Western  Eorope;  whereas,  they  being 


of  Bpeciea  or  appeani 
no  panicuiara  were  required.  Hut  in  Leviticoi  and 
Lsimfa,  where  tlie  monae  ia  dsclared  an  unclean  animal, 
tba  species  most  aocewihle  and  likely  to  invite  the  ap- 
petite of  nations  who,  like  tbe  Arabe,  were  apt  to  covet 
all  kinda  of  animals,  eren  when  expressly  forbidden, 
were  no  doubt  (he  hamster  and  [he  doimouae;  and 
both  are  atill  eaten  in  common  with  tbejerioa  by  tbe 
Beikiains,  who  are  but  too  often  driTsn  to  extremi^  by 
actual  want  of  food  (Kilto).  The  common  deid-vole, 
often  called  the  ■hort-tailed  deld-mauie,  ia  the  canfU- 
Ifaoi  <it  the  French,  and  the  A  ntieola  agratii  of  modem 
zoalogista.  It  ia  about  the  aize  of  the  bouse-mouse,  to 
which  it  beaia  a  general  memhlance,  but  ia  eaaily  dia- 
linguiahed  by  its  laiger  bead,  its  short  ears  and  tail,  its 
stonter  form,  and  ila  leddiah  color,  no  Ism  than  by  its 
tastuta  (Fsirhaim).     "  Or  all  the  amaller  rodeatia  which 


FleM-mouse  l,ATiHcBia  Agratii). 
•le  injuriooB,  both  in  tbe  fields  and  in  the  wcxidB,  there 
ia  noC  aays  Prof.  BeU  (/ftal.  Brit.  Qaiul.  p.  335),  "one 
which  produces  such  extenmTe  dcMrucCion  as  thia  little 
auinial,  when  its  increase,  as  is  somedQiea  the  case,  he- 
cumee  muliitudinoui"  The  ancient  write™  frequently 
apeak  of  the  gnat  ravages  committed  by  mice.  He- 
nHlotua  (ii,  141)  ascribes  the  Ices  of  Sennacherib'a  army 
to  mioe,  which  in  tbe  night-time  gnawed  through  the 
iKiw-strings  and  shield-Mraps  (Smith).  See  generally 
Bucbart,  Uitroz.  ii,  448  sq. 

BSoTiakea,  Philifi-h  (called  also  Philippe  lH\u  and 
P/kilippe  JItiaie/tr),  a  Belgian  prelate  and  historian,  was 
bom  about  I2I5  at  Ghent,  in  East  Flandera,  and,  after 
having  Uken  holy  orders,  succeaaively  became  canon 
(1242)  and  chancellor  of  ths  cathedral  of  Toamay,  and 
in  1274  bishop  of  that  citv.  He  died  at  Toumay,  Dec 
24,  1281  or  1283.  Uouakea  is  the  author  of  a  rhymed 
chronicle,  containing  in  81,286  French  veiaeB  the  whole 
hiatorjr  of  France,  from  tbe  elopement  of  the  fabulous 
Greek  Helen  with  tbe  Trojan  prince  Paris  (the  then 
■una]  beginning  of  such  a  narrative)  up  to  the  year 
A.0. 1242.  There  ia  only  one  MS.  of  this  poem  known, 
and  il  ia  at  prewnl  preserved  in  the  National  Library  at 
Paria,  marked  as  Ha.  9SM,  small  folio,  written  on  parch- 

(1836-38,  2  vols.  4to)  under  the  auspices  of  the  baron 
Da  ReifTenberg,  whs  enriched  the  work  with  an  intro- 
duCJon,  a  commentary,  and  appenilieea,  all  c^  which 
show  much  research  and  aebolanhip,— Hoefer,  ffom. 
Biog.  Giniridt,  a.  v. 


9  MOtJTH 

Mtmaon,  Eoci.e81abti<ial  Council,  or  {CondSaiK 
MoKmaut).  Two  Buch  werB  held  in  the  10th  century. 
The  first,  held  Jan.  13,  MS,  was  composed  of  Kuotbert, 
archbishop  of  Treves,  bia  aulfragans,  and  some  other 
bishops,  who,  when  thus  assembled,  decreed  that  Ai^ 
taud  should  keep  posseauon  of  the  see  of  Rheiais;  and 
that  Hugo,  who  refused  to  appear  at  the  council,  as  be 
had  previously  refused  at  Verdun,  should  be  deprived 
of  it  until  he  should  appear  before  the  general  council 
(appointed  to  be  lield  Aug.  I)  and  justifv  bimselL  See 
ame.  VerdHO,  947.— Labb6,  Cone,  ijt,  622. 

Another  was  held  June  2,  995.  It  was  called  by 
pope  John  XV,  who  was  offended  at  the  deposition  of 
Arnulphus  and  tbe  eleclion  of  Gerbert  (afterwards  pope 
Sylvester  II)  to  ths  see  of  Rheims,  and  therefore  sent 
Leo,  abbot  of  St.  Bouifacius,  into  France  as  liis  legate, 
who  assembled  this  council  No  other  prelates,  how- 
ever, attended  but  the  archbishop  of  TrSves,  and  the 
bishops  of  Verdun,  Liege,  and  MUnsier,  all  of  them  from 
Germany.  Tbe  legale  took  hia  seat  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  srehbishop  Gerbert,  being  the  party  accused, 
was  placed  opposite  to  him.  Gerbert  defended  himself 
with  eloquence,  and  declared  [bat  bi  ' 


jishopric 


The 


'u  that  he  should  si 
the  exercise  of  his  archjepiscopal  and  sacerdotal  func- 
tions until  the  mstler  should  have  been  brought  before 
the  Synod  of  Kheims,  convoked  for  the  fulkiwing  July. 
It,  however,  was  not  held  so  early,  and  while  Hugh  C^ 
pet  lived  Gerbert  remained  archbishop,  and  Amnlphus 
a  prisoner  at  Orleans.     See  Labbe,  Cone,  ix,  747. 

Month  (prop,  no,  ^kA;  Gr.  arofia),  beudes  its  oi^ 
dinary  applications,  was  used  in  the  following  idiomatic 
phrases  by  the  Hebrews  (see  Gesenius,  Htb.  Lac.  s.  v.) : 
"  Heavy-mouthed,"  that  is,  alow  of  speech,  and  so  trani- 
Utedin  Exod.  ir,10i  "smooth  mouth"  (t'sa.  xxvl, 28), 
that  is,  a  flattering  month;  so  also  "a  moucb  of  de- 
ceit" (Psa.  cix,  2).  The  following  are  also  remarkable 
phrases:  "To  speak  with  one  mouth  to  mouth,"  that  is, 
in  parson,  without  the  intervention  of  an  interpreter 
(Mumb-xii,  8;  comp.  1  Kings  viii,  16;  Jer.  xxxii,4)-, 
"With  one  mouth,"  that  is, with  one  voice  or  consent 
(Josh,  ii,  2  i  1  Kings  iiii,  IB ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  12) ; 
"With  the  whole  mouth,"  that  is,  with  the  utmosc 
strength  of  voice  (Job  xix,  IBj  Psa.  Iivi,  17);  "To  pat 
words  into  one's  mouth,"  thst  is,  to  suggcet  what  one 
shall  say  (Exod,  iv,  15;  Numb,  sxii,  38;  xxiii,  6, 12; 
2  Sam.  xiv,  19,  etc) ;  "  To  be  in  one's  moutb"  is  to  be 
often  spoken  of,  as  a  law,  etc  (Exod.  xiii,9;  comp.  Faa. 
v,10;  xxiviii,l5).  The  Hebrew  also  says, "  Npoa  the 
mouth,"  where  we  say,  and  indeed  ooc  translation  says, 
tn  or  6ito  the  mouth  (e.  g.  Nah.  iii,  12) ;  that  which  ia 
spoken  is  also  said  to  be  "  upon  the  mouth,"  where  we 
should  »ay,"npon  the  lips"  (as  in  2  Sam.xiii,32).  "To 
lay  the  hand  upon  the  mouth"  is  to  be  silent  (Judg. 
xviii,  19;  Job  xxi,  5;  xl,  4;  comp.  Pn>v.  xxx,  S2), 
Just  as  we  lay  the  finger  on  the  moath  to  enjoin  silence. 
"  To  write  from  tbe  mouth  of  anv  one"  is  to  do  so  from 
his  dicUtion  [Jer.  xxxvi,  4,  27,  32;  xlv,  1).  The  ward 
of  God,  or,  literally, "  the  wonl  that  proceeds  out  of  hia 
mouth,"  signidee  the  actions  of  God's  providence,  his 
commands,  whereby  he  rules  [he  world,  and  brings  all 
things  to  hia  purpose  (lsa.lv,  11).  To  "inquire  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord"  is  to  consult  him  (Josh,  xix,  14). 
To  "set  their  mouth  against  Che  heavens"  is  u>  speak 
arrogantly,  insolentlv,  and  blasphemously  of  God  (Psa. 
Ixxiii,  9).  "  He  shall  smite  the  earth  with  [he  rod  of 
his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his  tips  shall  he  slay 
the  wicked,"  are  expreBKons  which  deno 


(See  Werayss,  CLirii  Synbolica,  s  v.) 
the  organ  of  speech,  also  signidea  the  worns  tnat 
cead  out  of  it,  which  in  the  sacred  style  are  the  i 
as  commands  and  actions,  because  they  imply  the  el 
of  the  thoughlai  words  and  commands  being  the  m 
"  '  to  commmucate  decrees  to  those  who  are  to  < 
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cute  them.  InsUnces  of  this  aboand  in  Scripture,  in 
various  shades  of  application ;  but  few  of  them  are  pre- 
served in  translation.  Thus  (Gen.  xlv,  12),  "according 
to  the  commandment  of  Pharaoh,"  is  in  the  original, 
**  according  to  the  mouth  of  Pharaoh"*  (comp.,  among 
numerous  other  examples,  Numb,  iii,  16;  Job  xxxix, 
27 ;  Eccles.  viii,  2).  Hence,  for  a  person  or  thing  to 
come  out  of  the  mouth  of  another  is  to  be  constituted 
or  commanded  to  become  an  agent  or  minister  under 
a  superior  power;  this  is  frequent  in  the  Apocalypse 
CRev.  xvi,  13, 14 ;  i,  16 ;  x^  4,  5 ;  xii,  15 ;  ix,  19).  The 
term  mouth  is  not  only  applied  to  a  speech  or  words, 
but  to  the  speaker  (Exod.  iv,  16 ;  Jer.  xv,  19),  in  which 
sense  it  has  a  near  equivalent  in  our  expression  **  mouth- 
piece.**— Kitto;  Bastow. 

Mouton,  Jean,  a  French  composer  of  Church  mu- 
sic, flourished  in  the  16th  century.  He  was  first  brought 
into  notice  about  the  opening  of  that  age  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  XH.  Under  Francis  I  he  enjoyed  royal 
protection  and  support,  and  as  musical  director  of  the 
royal  chapel  Mouton  was  encouraged  to  bring  out  his 
own  compositions.  He  wrote  considerably,  and  some 
of  his  productions  were  suffered  dedication  to  pope  Leo 
X.  Mouton  died  before  1532.  His  Masses  are  justly 
celebrated.  Five  of  these  were  published  by  Petrucci 
in  1508.  Several  of  his  compositions  are  preserved  at 
Rome  and  Munich.  His  motets  and  madrigals  are  also 
circulated.  As  a  composer,  Mouton  possessed  more  than 
the  usual  attainments.  He  was  master  of  music  as  a 
science.  His  compositions  are  simple  and  natural,  and 
betray  the  band  of  a  skilful  artist.  See  Bumey,  Gfn, 
Hist,  of  Music;  Forkel,  Gesch,  cL  Mutik;  ¥\U»i  Bioff- 
raphie  Unicerselle  des  Musiciens;  Patria,  UisL  deVAri 
musical  en  France. 

Monton,  Jean  Baptiste  Sylvain,  a  noted 
French  ecclesiastic  and  devoted  adherent  to  the  Jan- 
senistic  movement,  was  bom  in  1740  at  Charit^-aur- 
Loire.  Having  entered  the  service  of  the  Church,  he 
ardently  devoted  himself  to  bring  about  ecclesiastical 
reforms,  and  zealously  embraced  the  Jansenistic  cause 
as  one  sure  to  result  favorably  for  the  purity  of  the 
Church.  He  was,  however,  persecuted  on  that  account, 
and  finally  quitted  his  native  country  and  went  over 
to  Holland,  and  there  labored  with  the  Jansenists  until 
his  death,  June  13,  1803,  at  Utrecht.  He  published 
yourelies  FcdesiastiqueSf  first  at  Paris  and  aftenvards 
at  Utrecht,  See  Querard,  La  France  LiUirairCj  a.  v. ; 
Moreri,  Diet.  HisU  s.  v. 

Movable  (and  Ibcmovablb)  Feasts.  The  feasts 
kept  in  the  Christian  Church  are  called  movable  and 
immovable,  according  as  they  fall,  always  on  the  same 
day  in  the  calendar  in  each  year,  as  the  saints'  days;  or 
depend  on  other  circumstances,  as  Easter,  and  the  feasts 
calculated  from  Easter.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
contains  several  tables  for  calculating  Easter,  and  the 
following  rules  to  know  when  the  movable  feasts  and 
holydays  begin :  Easter  Day,  on  which  the  rest  depend, 
is  always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which 
happens  upon  or  next  after  the  twenty-first  day  of 
March ;  and  if  the  full  moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday, 
Easter  Day  is  the  Sunday  after.  Advent  Sunday  is  al- 
ways the  nearest  Sunday  to  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew, 
whether  before  or  after. 


Septusgesima        ^ 
SexA^eoima  [   Sunday 

Quinqnagesima      j        is 
Qaadmgesiroa 
RogAtion  Sunday 
Ascension  Day        i        ■. 
Whit  SnndAv  ^       " 

Trinity  Sunday 

—Hook,  Church  Diet.  s.  v. 


f  Nine  Weeks    ^ 

J  Eight  Weeks    !    before 

1   Seven  Weeks   f  Baster. 

I  Six  Weeks      J 

^  Five  Weeks     ^ 
Forty  Days       I     sfler 
Seven  Weeks   (    Easlen 
Eight  Weeks  J 

See  Feasts. 


Movers,  Franz  Karl,  a  German  Boman  Catholic 
theologian  and  Orientalist,  was  bom,  of  humble  but 
honorable  parentage,  at  K5sfeld,  Rhenish  Prussia,  July 
17, 1806.  Franz  Karl  studied  Orientalia  and  theology 
at  MUnster;  was  ordained  priest;  in  1830  became  vicar 


at  Rath,  near  Deotx;  in  1888  priest  at  Berkam, 
Godesberg,  and  there  lenuuned  until  1839,  wheo  he 
appointed  professor  of  Old-Testament  theology  in  ikt 
Roman  Catholic  faculty  of  Breslau  UniversitT,  which 
office  he  held  till  his  death,  SepL  28, 1856.  His  princi- 
pal work,  Die  Phdmizier,  presents  a  comprehensive  view 
of  Phosniciaii  history.  The  first  volume  (Breslau,  1840) 
treats  of  the  religion  and  the  divinities  of  the  Pbsni- 
cians;  the  second  volume  bears  the  title  of  Das  Phi- 
mzisehe  Alterthum,  and  is  divided  into  parta,  embradsp 
the  political  history  (1849)  and  the  colonial  histonr 
(1850)  of  that  nation.  He  further  enriched  this  fidd  of 
knowledge  by  the  publication  of  two  Tolumes  of  Pbceni- 
cian  texts  (1845-47),  and  wrote  the  article  Pk&mieier  Ux 
Ersch  u.  Gruber's  Enc^kiopSdie  (§  8,  voL  xnv).  Amooi; 
his  other  works  worth  mentioning  are,  Kritiseke  Umter- 
suchm^en  iL  d.  AUtestamentiiehe  Chromk  (Bonn,  1894) : 
— De  utriusque  recensiantM  vatidmcrum  Jeremim  taide 
et  oriffiste  (Hamb.  1887) : — Loci  guidam  hitioria  Vekrit 
Testamenti  illustrati  (BresL  1843)  i—ZmMamd  der  tatk^ 
lisch-theoL  FacuUSt  an  der  Universitdt  Breslau  (1847). 
He  was  also  a  frequent  and  esteemed  contributor  to  the 
periodical  literature  of  Germany,  especially  the  phikn 
sophical  and  theological  quarterlies;  among  which  that 
of  his  own  Church,  the  Zeitschrfftjur  Pkilosopk,  ».  Ka- 
tholische  Theologie^  enjoyed  a  very  large  number  of  val- 
uable articles.     (J.H.W.) 

Mdwes,  Hkinrich,  a  Lutheran  clergyman  who 
flourished  in  Germany  in  the  early  part  of  this  centmr, 
was  settled  near  Magdeburg,  Prussia.  His  life  wis 
marked  by  severe  afflictions,  which  he  bore  with  henk 
faith.  He  died  in  1881.  He  will  be  known  to  the 
English  reader  principally  from  his  triumphant  hymn, 
*"  Hallelujah!  I  believe,*'  translated  in  Hymns  from  tie 
Land  o/ Luther. 

Mowing  (t&,  ^ez,yulg.  tonsio,  Amoe  vii,  1 ;  the  Sept 
reads  Fwy  6  flaaiXtvQt  either  from  a  various  reading  or 
a  confusion  of  the  letters  t  and  >),  a  word  signifying  also 
a  shorn  fleece,  and  rendered  in  Psa.  Ixxii,  6,  ''mown 
grass."  As  the  great  heat  of  the  cUmate  in  Palestine 
and  other  similarly  situated  countries  soon  dries  up  the 
herbage  itself,  hay-making  in  our  sense  of  the  term  b 
not  in  use.  The  term  "hay,**  therefore,  in  the  Prav- 
er-book  version  of  Pisa,  cvi,  20,  for  307,  is  incorrect; 
A.  y.  **  grass.**  So  also  Prov.  xxvii,  25,  and  laau  xv,6l 
The  com  destined  for  forage  is  cut  with  a  sickle.  The 
term  "^Sp,  A.  V.  **  mower,**  Psa.  cxxix,  7,  u  moat  cata- 

monly  in  A.  Y.  **  reaper,**  and  once,  Jer.  ix,  22,  '^  harrest- 
man.**    See  Reaping^ 

The  "  king's  mowings,"  Amos  vii,  1,  Le.  mown  gian. 
Psa.  Ixxii,  6,  may  perhaps  refer  to  some  royal  right  of 
early  pasturage  for  the  use  of  the  cavalry.  Comp.  1 
Kings  xviii,  5.  See  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  188;  Wilkineoa, 
A  nc.  Eg.  abridgm.  ii,  48, 50 ;  Early  Trar.  p.  805 ;  Pietm 
d.  Yalle,  Viaggi^  ii,  ^7 ;  Cbardin,  Vog.  iii,  870;  Layan!, 
iVm.  and  Bab.  p.  830;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  FA  rah.  p.  139: 
Harmer,  Obs.  iv,  886;  Burckhardt,  Notes  om  Bed.  i,  2ia 
— Smith.    See  Grass. 

Moya,  Don  Matthbo,  a  Spanish  theologian,  was 
bom  in  1607  at  Moral,  in  the  diocese  of  Toledo.  Ad- 
mitted into  the  Society  of  Jesus,  he  taught  theology  in 
Alcala  and  Madrid,  became  confessor  to  the  duke  of 
Ossuna.  when  the  same  was  sent  to  Sicilv,  and  received 
a  like  position  with  queen  Mary  Anne  of  Austria,  widow 
of  Philip  IV.  He  became  somewhat  notorious  by  his 
Opusculum  singularia  umrersce  fert  theologia  moraNt 
complectens  acheisus  quorumdam  arposfulationes  contra 
nonnullas  Jesuitarum  opiniones  morales  (Palermo,  1657, 
4to),  published  under  the  peeodonymc  of  **Amadeos 
Guimenius,**  in  which  he  attempted  to  justify  the  Jesuits 
for  the  laxity  of  their  morals.  This  treatise  was  nibse- 
quently  reprinted  in  Yalentia,  Madrid,  and  Lyon  (the  lat- 
ter edition,  1664,  in  4to).  The  Sorbonne,  Feb.  5, 166a. 
denounced  it  as  shameful,  scandalous,  impradent,  detest- 
able, and  as  containing  propositions  which  shouM  been- 
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tirely  elimuiated  from  the  Cburcb  and  human  memory. 
Fupe  Alexander  YII  annulled  this  condemnation  In 
1666  ;  but  when  the  Parliament  appealed  from  it  as 
error  and  abuse,  and  the  Sorbonne  maintained  its  right 
to  pass  censure  on  the  books,  and  forbade  the  Jesiuts  to 
tesK^li  any  of  Moya's  maxims,  the  pope  changed  his 
tactics,  and  reproved  the  Spanish  theologian,  and  de- 
livered his  work  to  the  Inquisition,  which  put  it  into 
the  Index.  Innocent  XI,  in  1688,  condemned  it  to  be 
burned.  Pater  Moya  not  only  submitted  to  the  pontif- 
ical aathority,  but  even  furnished  himself  a  reprint  of 
bis  book  with  refuUtions,  and  died  in  old  age,  probably 
aaitis6ed  with  the  mischief  he  had  done.  Among  the 
writings  which  it  provoked,  an  anonymous  publication, 
Aa  morale  da  Jisuites  juttemeiU  condamnie  dans  le  livre 
*Ih  ^.  J/oya  JisuUe  (Paris,  1681, 12mo),  contains  an  al- 
HKMt  complete  summary  of  the  controversial  arguments. 
Soe  Richard  et  Giiand,  BUUiotk,  Sacrie,  s.  v. ;  Antonio, 
BOfiioth,  No9a  Hispalia,  s.  v.    (a  a) 

Hffoyer,  Lady  Rkbkcca,  is  noted  as  the  foundress 

of  a  coarse  of  lectures  in  defence  of  the  orthodox  view 

c»f  the  Trinity.    See  Lkcturbs,  Moyer*s.    She  was  the 

wife  of  Sir  Samuel  Moyer,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew, 

llolbom,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  England,  who 

died  in  1716.     Lady  Moyer  herself  died  about  1720, 

a;  id  the  foundation  of  the  lectures  she  thus  provided 

fur  in  her  will: 

•*  My  now  dwelIing-honf>e  in  Bedford  Row,  or  Jockey 
Field,  I  give  to  my  dear  child  £liza  Moyer,  that  out  of  ft 
mav  be  paid  twenty  guineas  a  year  to  nn  able  minister  of 
Oo<i*ii  Word,  to  preach  eight  sermons  every  year  on  the 
Trinity  and  dlvfuity  of  our  ever  blessed  Saviour,  begiu- 
n!nt^  with  the  first  Thursday  in  November,  and  to  the 
flrst  Thursday  in  the  seven  seqnal  mouths,  in  St  Paul's, 
if  permitted  there,  or,  if  not,  elsewhere,  according  to  the 
discretion  of  my  executrix,  who  will  not  thiuk  it  anv  in- 
cumbrance to  her  house.  I  am  sure  it  will  briug  a  bless- 
\\kg  on  if,  if  that  work  be  well  and  carefully  carried  on. 
which  in  this  profligate  age  Is  so  neglected.  If  my  said 
danKhter  should  leave  no  children  alive  at  her  death,  or 
ther  should  die  liefore  they  come  to  age,  then  I  give  my 
ftaid  house  to  my  niece,  Lydla  Moyer,  uow  wife  to  Peter 
llrtrtop,  Esq.,  and  to  her  heirs  after  her,  she  always  pro- 
viding for  that  sermon,  as  I  have  begun,  twenty  guineas 
every  year." 

There  is  a  list  of  the  preachers  of  this  lecture,  down 
to  the  year  1740-1,  at  the  end  of  Mr.  John  Berriman's 
Critical  DisMrtalion  on  1  Tim,  iiij  16  (which  is  the 
substance  of  the  lectures  he  preached),  and  it  is  regard- 
eil  as  the  ablest  in  the  course.    There  b  also  in  a  copy 
of  that  b<}ok  in  Sion  College  Library  a  continuation  of 
the  list  in  MS.,  by  Mr.  John  Berriman,  to  the  year  1748. 
In  the  year  1757  they  were  preached  by  Mr.  William 
(Jlements,  librarian  of  Sion  College,  but  he  did  not  pul>- 
li^h  them  till  1797.     In  the  year  1764,  or  thereabouts, 
the  preacher  was  Benjamin  Dawson, LL.D., who  printed 
them  under  the  title  of  An  lUusiration  of  several  Texts 
of  Scripture,  particularly  wherein  the  Logos  occurs 
(1765).     Dr.  Thomas  Morell,  author  of  the  Thesaurus 
Orascm  Poeseos,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last    One 
of  these  lectures  Dr.  Morell  published  without  his  name 
iii  April,  1774.     It  was  written  against  Lindsay,  and 
ejititled  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Justified, 
Mr.  Watts,  recently  librarian  of  Sion  College  (to  whom 
the  reader  is  indebted  for  the  information  here  given), 
nays  Hook  {Ch,  Did,  s.  v.),  heard  him  preach  one  of 
them  in  Januarj*,  1772.     As  we  have  already  stated 
under  Lkcturbs,  the  Moyer  foundation  was  only  sup- 
ported for  about  half  a  century.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Moyne,  Ls.    See  Lemoinb. 

Moysey,  Charles  Abel,  an  English  divine  quite 
noted  as  an  able  defender  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine, 
Aourished  in  the  first  half  of  this  century.  He  was 
archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  enjoyed  other  clerical  distinc- 
tions. In  1818  he  held  the  appointment  of  Bampton 
lecturer,  and  treated  of  Unitari^inism  (Oxf.  1818,  8vo). 
He  died  about  1870.  He  published  several  of  his  ser- 
mona  (Bath,  1822, 8vo),  and  lectures  on  Romans  (Lond. 
1820,  Sro)  and  St.  John's  Gospel  (Oxf.  1821-23,  2  vols. 
8vo). 


Moza  (Heb.  3fotsa%  KSi^,  a  going  forth,  as  often), 

the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Moffd  V.  r.  'laxja.)  The  second  of  the  three 
sons  of  Cideb  bv  one  of  his  concubines,  Ephah  (1  Chron. 
u,  46).     B.a  ante  1618. 

2.  (Sept.  Mai(ja,  also  "Maad  v.  r.  Macnra.)  The  son 
of  Zimri  and  father  of  Binea,  among  the  posterity  of 
Icing  Saul  (1  Chron.  vui,  86,  87 ;  ix,  ^  48).  B.a  con- 
siderably post  1087. 

Mozah  (Heb,  Motsah%  M2Cb,  L  q.  Ifoea,  an  issuing 
of  water,  but  with  the  art,;  Sept.  Muted  v.  r.  'AfjuiMra^ 
'AfiioKti),  a  city  of  the  tril)e  of  Benjamin,  mentioned  be- 
tween Chephirah  and  Kekem  (Josh.  xviii,26).  A  place 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  the  rabbins  (Mishna,  Suk- 
kahf  iv,  5)  as  situated  **l)elow  Jerusalem,"  at  a  spot 
whither  the  worshippers  went  down  for  the  willow- 
branches  used  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (Reland,  Pa- 
loest,  p.  908).  To  this  the  Genuura  adds, "  the  pUce  was 
a  Colonia  (M**3b^p),  that  is,  exempt  from  the  king's 
tribute"  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tahn,  coL  2043),  which  other  Tal- 
mudists  reconcile  with  the  original  name  by  observing 
that  Motsah  signifies  an  outlet  or  liberation,  e.  g.  from 
tribute.  Bartenora,  who  lived  at  Jerusalem,  and  now 
lies  in  the  **  valley  of  Jehoshaphat"  there,  says  (in  Su- 
renhusius's  Mishna,  ii,  274)  that  Motsah  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  city,  and  in  his  time  retained  its  name 
of  Colonia.  Hence  Schwarz  infers  (Palest,  p.  127, 128) 
that  the  site  is  that  of  the  modem  Kuloniehj  a  village 
about  three  miles  west  of  Jerusalem  (Bobinson,  Res.  ii, 
146),  containing  ancient  walls  (Scholz,  Reise,  p.  161). 
"  Interpreting  the  name  according  to  its  Hebrew  deri- 
vation, it  may  signify  '  the  spring^head* — ^the  place  at 
which  the  water  of  a  spring  gushes  out  (Stanley,  S. 
and  P.  App.  §  52).  The  interpretations  of  the  rabbins, 
just  qnotied,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  name  being 
really  derived  from  its  having  been  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
colonia.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identifica- 
tion is  that  Kulonieh  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  *  below 
Jerusalem' — an  expression  which  is  most  naturally  in- 
terpreted of  the  ravine  beneath  the  city,  where  the  Btr- 
Eyub  is,  and  the  royal  gardens  formerly  were.  Still 
there  are  vestiges  of  much  vegetation  about  Kulonieh, 
and  when  the  country  was  more  generally  cultivated 
and  wooded,  and  the  climate  less  arid  than  at  present, 
the  dry  river-bed  which  the  traveller  now  crosses  may 
have  flowed  with  water,  and  have  formed  a  not  unfa- 
vorable spot  for  the  growth  of  willows"  (Smith).    Sec 

CULON. 

Mozambique,  a  territory  on  the  east  coast  of 
South  Africa,  nominally  belonging  to  Portugal,  and 
placed  under  a  governor-general,  although  the  actual 
possessions  of  Portugal  consist  only  of  a  few  stations, 
and  her  authority  in  the  country  is  inconsiderable.  It 
extends  from  Cape  I>elgado,  in  lat.  10^  41'  S.,  to  Dcla- 
goa  Bay,  26^  S.,  and  is  estimated  to  have  an  area  of 
380,000  square  miles,  settled  by  a  population  of  about 
300,000.  The  chief  river,  the  Zambesi,  divides  it  into 
two  portions — ^Mozambique  proper  on  the  north,  and 
Sofala  on  the  south.  The  coasts,  which  comprise  largo 
tracts  of  cultivated  soil,  yielding  rich  harvests  in  rice, 
are  fringed  with  reefs,  islands,  and  shoals,  and  between 
Delagoa  Bay  and  Cape  Corrientes,  and  from  Mozam- 
bique, the  principal  station,  to  Cape  Delgado,  the  shores 
are  high  and  steep.  The  forests  yield  valuable  orna- 
mental woods ;  ivory  is  obtained  from  the  hippopotami 
that  haunt  the  marshes;  and  gold  and  copper  are  found 
and  worked.  The  elephant,  deer,  and  lion  inhabit  the 
jungle;  crocodiles  are  found  in  the  rivers,  and  nume- 
rous flamingoes  on  the  coasts.  The  rainy  season  lasts 
from  November  to  March.  The  summer  heat  b  very 
great,  and  the  climate,  which  is  fine  in  the  elevated 
tracts,  is  unhealthy  on  the  low  shores  and  the  swampy 
districts.  Besides  numerous  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
grains  are  rice,  millet,  maize,  and  wheat  Fbh  and  tur- 
tle are  caught  in  great  quantities  on  the  blands  and 
reefs;  poarl-fishing  is  a  source  of  considerable  prc^t; 
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cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  numerousy  and  the  prindpal 
exporU  are  grain,  gold-dust,  honey,  tortoise-shell,  cow- 
ries, gums,  and  amber.  The  natives  of  this  country  are 
mainly  Kaffirs  (q.  v.),  and  but  very  few  of  them  have 
any  inclination  to  accept  Christianity  as  exemplified  by 
the  Romanists,  who  are  its  only  exponents  there.  In 
the  capital  of  Mozambique,  of  like  name,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  8522,  there  are  only  270  Christians  reported  in 
the  census.  The  natives  who  live  along  the  coast  are 
called  Makooas  or  Makoonas.  They  are  an  athletic  and 
ugly  race  of  people,  of  the  most  ferocious  aspect  and 
savage  disposition.  They  are  fond  of  tattooing  their 
skins,  and  draw  a  stripe  down  the  forehead  along  the 
nose  to  the  chin,  which  is  crossed  in  a  direct  angle  by 
another  line  from  ear  to  ear,  so  as  to  give  the  face  the 
appearance  of  being  sewed  together  in  four  parts.  They 
tile  their  teeth  to  a  point,  so  as  to  resemble  a  coarse 
saw ;  and  suspend  ornaments  of  copper  or  bone  from  a 
hole  in  the  gristle  of  the  nose.  Their  upper  lip  pro- 
trudes in  a  very  remaricable  degree,  and  this  they  con- 
sider as  so  principal  a  point  of  beauty  that  they  en- 
deavor to  make  it  still  longer  by  introducing  into  the 
centre  a  small  circular  piece  of  ivory,  wood,  or  iron. 
They  dress  their  hair  in  a  very  fantastic  manner,  some 
shaving  one  side  of  the  head,  others  both  sides,  leaving 
a  kind  of  crest  from  the  front  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
while  a  few  of  them  wear  simply  a  knot  of  hair  on  their 
foreheads.  Their  females  greatly  resemble  the  Hotten- 
tot women  in  the  curvature  of  the  spine  and  protrusion 
of  the  hinder  parts,  and  when  past  the  prime  of  life  are 
said  to  present  the  most  disagreeable  appearance  that  can 
be  conceived.  The  natives  are  fond  of  music  and  danc- 
ing, but  their  tunes  and  motions  are  unvaried  and  mo- 
notonous. Their  favorite  instrument  is  called  ambira, 
which  is  formed  by  a  number  of  thin  bars  of  iron  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  highly  tempered,  and  set  in  a  row  on  a 
hollow  case  of  wood,  about  four  inches  square,  and  closed 
on  three  sides.  It  is  played  upon  with  a  piece  of  quill ; 
and  its  notes,  though  simple,  are  sufficiently  harmoni- 
ous, sounding  to  the  ear,  when  skilfully  managed,  like 
the  changes  upon  bells.  They  are  armed  with  spears, 
darts,  and  poisoned  arrows,  and  possess  also  a  consider- 
able number  of  muskets,  which  they  procure  from  the 
Arabs  in  the  northern  districts,  and  sometimes  even 
from  the  Portuguese  dealers.  They  are  formidable  en- 
emies to  the  settlement,  and  have  been  rendered  des- 
perate in  their  hostilities  by  the  nefarious  practices  of 
the  traders  who  have  gone  among  them  to  purchase 
slaves.  There  are  also  many  Arabs  in  Mozambique, 
but  they  remain  steadfast  in  their  faith  to  the  Koran 
and  its  Prophet. 

This  coast  had  been  known  to  the  Arabs,  and  its  ports 
frequented  by  their  traders,  for  centuries  before  its  dis- 
covery by  Europeans,  and  all  the  information  possessed 
by  the  latter  on  the  subject  was  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
vagueaccountsof  Ptolemy  and  the  Periplusofthe  Eryth- 
rean  sea.  It  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
the  year  1497,  who  found  the  whole  of  the  coast  in 
the  possession  of  the  Arabs ;  but  the  fame  of  its  gold- 
mines and  the  convenience  of  its  ports,  as  resting-places 
for  the  Indian  trade,  led  them  to  attempt  the  expulsion 
of  the  original  settlers.  This  the  Portuguese  easily  ac- 
complished by  their  superiority  in  arms;  and  in  1508  they 
had  conquered  Quiloa,  gained  a  footing  ui  Sofala,  and 
built  the  fort  which  still  stands  on  the  i^and  of  Mozam- 
bique. They  gradually  encroached  on  the  Mohammedan 
possessions  on  the  River  Zambesi^  and  about  the  year 
1569  they  completely  cleared  that  part  of  the  river  from 
Arabs  by  putting  the  whole  of  them  to  death.  In  their 
attempts  to  reach  the  gold-mines  of  the  interior,  the 
Portuguese  were  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means 
which  they  employed,  and  have  furnished,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  East,  a  parallel  to  the  atrocities  of  their 
Spanish  neighbors  in  the  West.  But  theirs  was  a 
harder  task,  and  the  natives  of  Africa  maintained  a  no- 
bler struggle  for  the  independence  of  their  country  than 
'^he  feebler  South  American  race ;  and  after  nearly  four 


centuries  of  possession  the  Portugaei»e  content  themsfhcff 
with  acting  on  the  defensive,  occupying  the  coast  akat; 
the  line  of  the  River  Zambesi,  aiui  maintaining  tlwir 
influence  in  the  country  by  exciting  the  native  po«cr» 
against  one  another.    The  government  of  MQzamlMqtK 
is  even  now  in  a  most  inefikient  state,  being,  in  moa 
places,  more  in  the  hands  of  native  chiefe  than  of  the 
Portuguese.     In  former  times  the  alave-trade  was  car- 
ried on  here  extensively;  and  from  1846  to  1857  fear 
governors-general  were  removed  by  their  govefsnieot 
for  countenancing,  if  not  actively  engaging  in  it.    Thr 
principal  settlements  are  Mozambique,  Qnilimane,  Sena, 
and  Tete.    The  colony  is  divided  into  six  districts,  aad 
is  ruled  by  the  governor-general  and  hb  secietaiT,  as- 
sisted by  Ajunta^    The  country  being  ui  the  hands  cff 
a  Roman  Catholic  government,  religion  and  edacatko 
are  supervised  by  about  twelve  Roman  Catholic  pnetK 
and  no  Protestants  are  tolerated  in  the  diflFusion  oCtbar 
creeds.   It  is  a  matter  of  general  comment  that  die  bk<- 
rality  of  Mozambique  is  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  that  tJ.r 
Romanists  are  responable  for  this  condition.     In  1873 
Sir  Bartle  Frero  visited  Mozambique  and  the  adjoiuinf; 
countries,  and  negotiated  for  the  suppression  of  the  dare- 
trade  (see  Livingstone,  Last  Jourvals).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mosarabian  Liturgy  is  the  name  of  a  Chmtian 
litui^  originally  in  use  among  those  Christian  iahth- 
itants  of  Spain  [see  Mozarabians]  who  remaiaed 
faithful  to  their  religion  after  the  Ari^ic  conquest.  It 
is  not  apparent  yet  how  the  liturgy  came  to  be  caBed 
Mozarabian,  for  if  the  word  itself  were  a  nickname,  h  it 
not  at  all  likely  that  these  Christians  wonld  theauchne 
have  adopted  that  byname.  In  aU  probability  it  m 
connected  with  it  at  a  much  later  date  than  the  origimd 
introduction  of  this  liturgy  itself  into  Spain.  Wakstt 
(Sacred  ArchasoL  p.  893)  thinks  that  **it  received  its 
present  title  possibly  from  the  right  being  a  concenon 
within  the  Moorish  pale."  Its  origin  is  traced  hr  soae 
to  Isidore  of  Seville  (q.  v.).  See  Liturgy,  In  voL  r,  p. 
459  (3).  Recent  researches,  however,  would  make  it 
almost  certMn  that  it  is  of  much  more  ancient  <»rigiD. 
and  that  it  was  only  completed,  or,  at  least,  estahtidied 
by  him  and  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo 
(633).  Roman  Catholic  writers  go  so  far  as  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  apostles  themselves  who  converted  Spain 
(oomp.  Migne's  PcUrologiaj  vol.  Ixxxiv  [Paris,  18d9]). 
Though  closely  resembling  the  Gallican  Utnrgy,  it  can- 
not, on  the  other  hand,  have  come  into  Spain  fxmn 
Gaul,  for  there  are  differences  between  the  two  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for  in  such  a  case.  It  is  oonse^ 
quently  most  likely  that  it  originated  among  the  Chrif- 
tians  of  Spain,  but  the  name  of  its  author  cannot  be  as- 
certained. The  uniformity  of  style  and  Mngieneas  of 
plan  show  that  the  greatest  part  at  least,  if  not  the 
whole,  was  the  work  of  one  writer.  This  liturgy  re- 
mained in  use  in  Spain  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  form,  which  libor^ 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  isolated,  independent  poe- 
tion  of  these  communities,  as  otherwise  they  would  Sixm 
have  been  brought  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  Route. 
As  it  was,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  recognition 
of  their  liturgy  by  two  popes — by  John  X  in  918,  md 
by  Alexander  II  in  1064.  About  the  same  time,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  last  recognition  was  secured  at  Rome  the 
Mozarabic  liturgy  was  silenced  in  Aragon  to  spread  the 
Roman  liturgy,  and  in  1074  it  was  suppressed  for  the 
same  reason,  by  Sancho  III  of  Navarre,  in  Kararre,  Gai- 
tile,  and  Leon,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  people,  who 
consoled  themselves  characteristically  with  the  provcrtiL 
"Quo  volunt  regee  vadunt  leges"  (Roderic,  tk  Btk 
Hisp,  vi,  26).  From  Rome  the  first  authoritative  wonl 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  Mozarabic  liturgy  came  in  tbe 
pontificate  of  Gregory  YII  (11th  century).  He  oooh 
pelled  most  of  the  Spanish  churches  and  oonrmts  tn 
adopt  the  common  uniform  liturgy  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Six  Mozarabic  congregations,  chiefly  in  Leon  and  Toledo, 
were,  however,  permitted  to  retain  their  ancient  ritaal, 
and  though  it  soon  fell  into  disuse  among  than  abo^  it 
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was  jet  preserved  long  eoongh  to  save  it  from  final  de- 
flCmction;  and  when  the  learned  cardinal  Ximenes,  for 
the  correction  of  the  liturgies  then  in  use,  consulted  all  the 
ancient  MSS.  of  liturgies  extant,  and  thus  came  across 
the  Moauurabic  also,  he  became  so  much  interested  in  its 
preservation  that  he  caused  a  careful  copy  to  be  made, 
and  it  was  |Hrinted  for  the  first  time  in  1600.  Two  years 
later  a  Breviary  was  prepared  to  complete  it.  Both 
works  were  printed  at  Toledo  by  a  German,  Peter  Ha- 
^^enbacb,  and  were  approved  by  pope  Julius  II.  The 
title  of  this  compilation  is,  Miasaie  Mittum  secundum 
Regulam  Beati  Iddori  Dictum  il/bsara6»cttm,  which  has, 
however,  by  some  unfortunate  accident,  remained  in- 
complete. A  whole  third  of  the  Church-year  u  left  out 
entirely.  Ximenes,  in  the  mean  time,  the  more  surely 
to  preserve  the  Mozarabic  litui^,  expressly  founded  a 
chapel  at  Toledo,  with  a  college  of  thirteen  chaplains, 
whose  duty  he  made  it  to  say  mass  according  to  the 
Mozarabic  manner.  This  institution  ia  still  in  existence. 
The  principal  characteristics  of  the  Mozarabic  liturgy 
are: 

1.  Its  festivals,  which  are  different  from  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  for  instance,  its  Advent  con- 
tains six  Sandays,  as  in  the  ancient  Milanese  and  in  the 
(ireek  Church :  this  indicates  a  certain  connection  with 
these.  There  are  two  festivals  of  the  Annunciation,  one 
on  March  24,  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  liturgy,  and  the 
other  (m  Dec.  18,  which  they  designate  by  the  peculiar 
name  of  ^  Sancta  Maria  de  la  O,"  because  at  the  close 
of  this  festival  both  clergy  and  laity  "sine  ordine  voce 
claim  O  kHigum  proferunt  ad  flagrans  illud  desiderium 
tignificandum,  quo  sancti  omnes  in  limbo,  in  ooelo  an- 
geli  totnaque  orbis  tenebatur  nativitatis  Redemptoris*' 
(see  the  Preface  to  Migne*s  Patrologui,  p.  170,  D). 

2.  With  regard  to  the  lessons,  the  evangelists  in  this 
litu^^  are  not  entirely  similar;  thus  the  lesson  con- 
uining  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  is 
placed  before  Lent  as  a  sort  of  admonition  against  the 
riotonsness  prevailing  at  that  period.  But  a  point  of 
much  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  there  were  not 
only  two  lessons,  namely,  the  epistle  and  gospel,  ap- 
pointed for  each  great  festival,  but  three;  a  lesson  from 
tlie  Old  Testament  being  read  before  the  epistle.  This 
was  taken  not  only  from  the  poetical  and  historical 
books,  but  even  from  Jesus  Sirach.  Another  remarka- 
ble fact  is  that  between  Easter  and  Pentecost  the  lesson 
from  the  Old  Testament  was  replaced  by  portions  of 
Revelation,  and  that  from  the  epistles  by  the  Acts. 

3.  The  principal  characteristic  of  this  misaale  is  the 
strong  homiletic  element  it  contains  besides  the  liturgi- 
cal Thus,  after  the  three  Biblical  lessons,  and  before 
the  real  offering,  therQ  was  alwajrs  an  address  to  the 
people,  sp^sially  appoint^  for  each  day  of  worship. 
These  addresses  are  short,  their  tone  familiar,  but  at 
the  same  time  exegetical  (as  when  treating  of  the  alle- 
gorical character  of  Lazarus's  resurrection,  on  the  third 
Sunday  in  Ijent  [Migne,  p.  841  ]),  while  a  certain  rhetor- 
ical el^^ance  (as  in  the  mass  for  Easter  and  Ascension- 
day)  bespeaks  one  who  was  familiar  with  homiletic  ex- 
pressions. On  this  point  there  is  a  resemblance  to  the 
Gallican  liturgy;  although  the  latter,  as  g^ven  in  Ma- 
billon's  edition  (Paris,  1729),  contains  no  such  elements, 
yet  the  publisher  says  (p.  29) :  **  Et  Salvianus  Massi- 
liensis  presbyter  clarissimus  homilias  episcopis  factas, 
Sacramentorum  vero,  quantas  nee  recorder,  ait  6en- 
nadius,  composuit.  Quo  in  loco  sacramentorum  homi- 
IJK  intelliguntnr  vel  sermones  de  mysteri'is  sacris,  inter 
missamio  solemnia  quondam  ex  more  Gallicano  recitari 
soliti;  vel  orationes  sen  praefationes  ad  missam."  The 
part,  moreover,  which  is  specially  called  prtrfaiio  is,  in 
the  Western  misiaUy  called  ialatio, 

4.  Some  parts  of  this  liturgy  recall  the  Eastern 
Church,  as,  for  instance,  the  repetirion  of  three  Affios 
After  the  BenedictuSj  while  in  the  Roman  liturgy  the 
void  Sanotut  precedes  it  (although  the  Greek  word  oc- 
'OoiB  also  in  the  Roman  hymns  of  Palestrina) ;  also  the 
formula  in  the  Communion,  Sancta  Sanctis,'  but  par- 


ticularly the  division  of  the  host  into  nine  parts,  which, 
like  the  leaves  in  the  Greek  rite,  have  special  names 
and  significations,  and  are  also  to  be  laid  and  used  in  a 
certain  order. 

5.  The  Mozarabic  chant  has  great  similarity  to  the 
Gregorian,  yet  it  is  clear  that  here  also  the  Spanish 
Church  presented  some  national  characterbtics,  as  is 
shown  by  the  specimens  contained  in  Migne's  edition 
(Preface,  p.  xxxiii-xxxvi).  These  indicate  a  greater 
tendency  to  melody  and  a  figurative  style  than  is  found 
in  the  Gregorian  chant.  It  b  named  the  Eugenian 
chant,  from  its  author,  the  third  archbbhop  of  Toledo, 
Eugene,  who,  in  regard  to  hymnology,  occupies  the 
same  place  in  the  Mozarabic  Church,  in  opposition  to 
Gregory,  as  does  Isidore  in  the  liturgical  part.  Fur- 
ther comparison  between  the  two  rites,  implying  that 
of  the  Breviaries,  would  be  out  of  place  here;  we  will 
merely  remark  that,  as  a  whole,  the  Mozarabic  liturgy 
is  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  of  ancient  Chris- 
tianity, and  b  not  inferior  to  any  other  liturgy  in  point 
of  rich  illustrations  from  Scripture,  liturgical  application 
of  passages,  nobleness  of  thought,  etc  See  Palmer, 
Origin,  litur.  vol.  i,  §  x,  p.  166  sq. ;  Bona,  Res.  Liturg,  i, 
11  sq. ;  Pinius,  De  Lit^  Mos, ;  Lesleius,  Mis.  Mos.  Prcrf,; 
Martene,  De  Antiqu,  EccL  RitibuSf  i,  457  sq.;  Christian 
Betnenibrancerj  Oct.  1868.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mozarabians  (Muzakabians,  Mostarabians,  or 
MusTARABiANs),  which  propcrlv  designates  a  people  liv- 
ing among  the  Arabs,  but  not  of  the  same  blood,  and  by 
the  latter  therefore  looked  upon  with  distrust,  and  even 
with  contempt,  was  applied  as  a  sort  of  nickname  to 
those  Christians  of  Spain  who,  under  Mohammedan 
rule,  remained  faithful  to  their  holy  religion.  The 
word  b  derived  from  Arabic  Estarab,  L  e.  to  .d  rahize, 
and  as  a  participle  (^Mosianib')  signifies  one  who  has 
adopted  the  Arab  mode  of  life.  The  Christians  of  Af- 
rica and  Spain,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  deserved  to  be  called 
Mozarabians,  for  they  all,  from  fear  of  persecution, 
adopted  the  ways  and  customs  of  their  conquerors,  and 
in  outward  appearances  gave  themselves  the  air  of  con- 
formity with  Mohammedan  life  and  practice.  They 
abstained  from  meat,  and  submitted  to  the  rite  of  dr- 
cunicision.  The  modem  form  has  lost  the  t  (Moe/arab), 
but  has  substituted  z  for  «,  thus  pre8er\''ing  the  sound, 
notwithstanding  the  change  of  orthography  (see  Tick- 
nor.  Span,  Lii%  iii,  893). 

Mozart,  Johamisbs  Chrtsostomcts  Wolfoano 
Amadbus,  one  of  the  greatest  musical  composers,  if  not 
the  greatest,  deserves  a  place  here  for  hb  many  and  val- 
uable contributions  to  sacred  music.  He  was  bom  at 
Salzburg  (then  in  Bavaria,  but  soon  after  transferred  to 
Austria),  Jan.  17, 1756.  From  the  earliest  age  Wolfr 
gang  evinced  the  strongest  predilection  for  music,  which 
induced  hb  father,  who  was  organbt  of  the  prince's 
chapel,  to  discontinue  the  instmction  of  others,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  hb  tuition  and  that  of 
a  sister  about  four  years  older.  After  stud^nng  the 
harpsichord  during  a  year,  the  flights  of  hb  genius 
were  so  rapid  that  he  exercised  hb  own  invention  in 
original  composition  at  the  SLgs,  of  only  five,  and  at- 
tempted notation,  which  could  hardly  be  deciphered. 
When  only  six  years  of  age,  hb  performances  were  so 
remarkable  that  hb  father  took  him  and  hb  sister, 
who  possessed  similar  gifts,  to  Munich  and  Vienna, 
where  they  obtained  every  kind  of  encouragement  from 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  emperor  Francb  I.  In 
1763  the  Mozart  family  vbited  Parb ;  and,  though  now 
only  at  the  age  of  seven,  Mozart  surprised  a  party  of 
musicians,  including  hb  father,  by  taking  part,  at  sight, 
in  a  trio  for  stringed  instroments.  He  abo  eamed  a 
great  reputation  as  performer  on  the  organ,  and  during 
hb  stay  at  Parb  performed  on  the  organ  in  the  Cha- 
pelle  du  Roi  before  the  whole  court.  While  at  the 
French  capital  Mozart  also  entered  upon  hb  career  as 
musical  author,  for  he  there  published  his  first  two 
works.    From  Paris  the  Mozart  family  went  to  London 


hibiled  hU  ttlenta  txTon  tbe  r> 
went  mora  seven  )na]>  thin  an 
liefora  Hibjected,  through  whici 


■y  lh«l  the  Hon.  Dsines  Barrington  drew 
up  in  ■ccouiit  of  bii  extranrdinary  perform uice*,  nbich 
WIB  mil  before  the  Koyil  Society,  and  declireil  by  [he 
muiicil  of  thit  bodv  to  be  »ufflciently  important  to  be 
tirintcd  ill  the  PhUataphkal  TrantaclioTU,  in  Ihe  60th 
vcriume  af  which  it  appean."  In  tbe  691b  volume  uf 
Ihc  ume  work  Dr.  Bomey  remarkg:  "Of  lloian'a  in- 
fant illemplB  at  muuc  I  was  unable  to  diicover  the 
tncee  from  (he  convenation  of  bis  father,  who,  though 


oristen,  ung  Ibe  comjiostiui 
v«7  manner  in  which  it  waa  tang  by  Ihoee  wbo  had 
acquired  it  only  after  long  practire,  the  pmfessiitial 
Bingen  expreased  their  astonishioent  in  termB  of  dd- 
measured  admiration.  The  fame  of  Moxart  after  ihis 
event  was  spread  far  and  wide.  His  wonder^  mni- 
<al  talents  and  power  of  perfomiing  on  the  of;gan  wHe 
■Itribated  to  a  charm  which  it  was  supposed  he  rajried 
in  his  ring.  When  the  pope  fiist  heard  him  perfoni 
iferred  npon  bim  the  order  of  (he  Golden  S 
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■n  intelligent  man,  whose  education  and  knowledge  of 
the  worid  did  not  seem  confined  to  music,  confessed 
liimeelf  unstile  In  describe  the  progreSBive  improve- 
ments of  bis  son  during  the  firat  stages  of  infancy. 
However,  at  eight  years  of  age  I  was  frequently  eon-' 
vinced  of  his  great  knowledge  in  composition  by  his 
wriiinf^i  and  that  bis  in venUon,  taste,  mod ulatiun,  and 

profesBom  are  possessed  of  at  forty  years  of  age."  Sym- 
phonies of  bis  own  compositioD  were  produced  in  a 
public  concert  in  London ;  and  while  there  he  com- 
posed and  publiBbcd  six  sntmtas,  and  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  Uandel,  recently  deceased.  In 
1 7G6  the  Moiarts  returned  to  Che  Continent,  and,  passing 
through  Paris,  went  to  Holland,  and  at  the  Hague,  when 
itot  more  than  eight  yean  old,  young  Wolfgang  com- 
iwsed  a  symphony  for  a  full  orchestra,  on  occaBion  of  the 
iiistaHation  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  On  their  return 
lo  Uermany  shortly  alter,  he  again  produced  a  sensation 
by  his  compositions  for  the  religious  service,  and  for  a 
trumpet  concert  at  the  dedication  of  the  Orphan  House 
,  Clhurch  in  Vienna,  himself  conducting  the  music  in 
jiresence  of  the  imperial  court.  After  this  the  Moiarts 
went  home  to  Saliburg,  and  Wolfgang  was  aflbrded  ev- 
en- advantage  for  his  muacal  training.  He  devoted 
himself  most  assiduously  to  the  study  of  his  arf,  and 
evinced  his  mnsler^-oft'he  subject  in  lT6S,when,  atthc 
request  of  Ibe  emperor  Joseph  II  at  Vienna,  he  composed 
music  to  the  opera-bulTa  An  fi'nf.i  Semplia,  which, 
thou)[h  never  performed,  was  approved  of  by  all  the 
masters  and  cognoscenti  of  the  perioiL  In  1769  young 
Mozart  was  itominated  concert-master  to  tbe  archbish- 
op of  Salzburg,  and  thus  guncd  a  small  compensation 
and  a  somewhat  independent  poaitioiu  We  do  not 
know  exactly  what  his  salary  was  when  fint  appoint- 
ed, hut  in  his  twentieth  year,  we  learn  from  bis  biog- 
rapher, Mozart  earned  the  trifling  sum  of  (5  per  annum. 
We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  artist  occaaional- 
iy  strayed  from  home  to  earn  a  few  additional  dollars. 
Thus  in  the  very  year  of  hia  appointment  we  find 
him  starting  for  Italy,  where  he  was  most  rapturously 
welcomed.  His  first  performance  in  Italy  wan  given  at 
^ilan,  whtre  he  was  engaged  to  relnm  and  compose 
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the  first  open  for  the  camiral  of  I77I.  At  Bi^igM 
and  Florence  the  reception  be  ntet  with  was  equ^ 
flattering  to  the  young  munctan.  Ac  Rome  Hoian 
■irired  in  Pasaion  Week,  and  ou  Wednesday  wsu  hi 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  where  he  heard  for  the  first  tive 
the  celebrate  Miterert,  which  was  prohibited  to  bt 
copied,  or  in  any  manner  published,  on  pain  aS  eino- 
munication.  On  Good  Friday  the  ssme  Uitrrrrt  wn 
again  perfucmed,  when  Uoiart  was  present  with  the 
MS.  copy  he  bad  made  from  memory  concealed  iQ  lus 
bat.  that  he  might  have  an  opportanity  of  making  n>- 
recciutis.  This  drcunstance  treated  an  immense  u- 
cilcment  at  Rome,  because  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mm- 
rent  thought  impossible  to  be  cxpcesaeil  by  mui- 
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of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  which  was  aC  thac  time  n 
UonoT  rarely  conferred  ci-en  upon  the  greatest  musician), 
but  yet  well  earned  by  this  marvellous  yonlh,  who,  at  Ibe 
age  of  siiteen,  was  acknowledged  the  flrat  clave^initi  ia 
the  world,  and  had  produced  two  requiems  and  a  stalal- 

eras,  2  cantaCas,  IS  symphonies,  !4  piano-fone  Bntl■la^ 
not  to  speak  of  a  vase  number  of  concertos  for  diffrimt 
instruments,  trio?,  quar1«tji,  marches,  and  other  miDor 
pieces.  In  1778  Moiart  prodoced,  among  nmnefnio 
other  works,  two  Manes  for  the  chapel  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  etc  In  1775,  at  the  denre  of  tbe  archdake 
Maximilian,  be  composed  (he  cantata  II  Rt  PaMtiTt: 
and  from  that  period  till  the  year  1779  he  continued  te 
labor  with  his  pen,  though  hut  few  of  its  products  thea 
obtained,  or  ever  will  obtain,  a  celebrity  at  all  equal  In 
that  which  bis  subsequent  productions  have  so  justly 
acquired.  In  17T5  his  Ikme  was  so  completely  estah- 
liahed  and  so  widely  known  that  he  c«ald  bare  made 
choice  of  engagements  in  all  the  capitals  of  Earvfie. 
His  father  preferred  Paris,  and  therefore,  in  1777,  be, 
with  bis  mother,  set  out  for  a  second  jotimev  u>- 
wards  that  city.  The  death  of  his  mother  made'PaiM 
insupportable,  and  he  relumed  to  his  father  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1779.  Some  lime  after  this  Mourt 
went  10  Munich,  whence  be  went  lo  Vienna;  and  in 
Nov.,  1779,  he  finally  settled  in  the  latter  city,  the  in- 
habitants and  manners  of  which  were  very  agrMaUe 
to  him ;  and  now,  having  reached  his  S4lfa  year,  he  ex- 
hibited the  rare  example  of  one  who  hadtie^  astonish- 
ing as  a  child,  had  dissppointed  not  even  the  most  fan- 
guifie  hopes,  and  became  proportioitalely  great  as  a 
man.  Whatever  the  precocity  of  the  child — and  in  that 
respect  as  well  as  in  any  other  be  was  unlike  other 
noted  musical  tnmposers,  for  though  Handel  and  HHvdn 
and  Beethoven  all  gave  proofs  of  their  musical  pow«t 
in  boyhood,  none  of  them  showed  as  children  that  faQ 
malurily  of  mind  which  distingitished  Moarl.  sod 
which  only  ■  few  of  those  who  witnessed  it  conld  ap- 
preciate— it  was  now  in  the  maturity  of  life  (hat  he  be- 
gan bis  cai«er  as  composer,  artd  gained  that  celrbtity 
which  will  last  to  all  time.  Mozart  was  now  in  tbe 
service  of  the  emperor  as  composer  lo  the  court;  In 
bis  office  was  rather  honorary  than  lucratii-e,  and  be 
lived  by  concerts,  musics]  tours,  teaching  munc,  sod 
the  small  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  his  putdiAed 
works,  till  an  offer  of  a  large  salarj-  made  to  him  by  tbe 
king  of  Prussia  led  the  emperor  lo  give  him  800  flormJ 
a  year;  and  though  several  tempting  offen  came  to  hni 
after  this  time,  and  Uozan's  pecrniiary  coDditHoi  wonM 
have  made  greater  compensation  very  rteriniblp,  be  i»- 
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fused  to  quit  his  emperor's  side.  His  great  opera  of 
Idotneneo  was  composed  in  1780,  with  a  view  to  indace 
the  lamily  of  Mademoiselle  Constance  Weber,  after- 
wards his  wife,  to  consent  to  the  marriage,  which  they 
had  declined  on  the  ground  that  his  reputation  was  not 
siufficiently  established.  This  opera  forms  an  epoch  not 
in  the  composer's  life  only,  but  in  the  history  of  music 
In  construction,  detail,  instrumentation,  and  every  im- 
a^nable  respect,  it  was  an  enormous  advance  on  all 
previous  works  of  the  kind,  and  establbhed  his  reputa- 
tion as  the  greatest  musician  whom  the  world  had  seen. 
His  other  principal  works,  composed  about  and  after 
this  time,  are  Cost  Fan  Tuiti: — UEnUcement  du  Sir  ail: 
— yozze  de  Figaro: — Don  Giovamd: — Zauherfiote: — 
Ciemenza  di  Tiio: — and  last,  but  not  least,  his  world- 
reno5med  Requiem — one  of  the  most  perfect  sacred  mu- 
sical compositions,  if  not  the  most  perfect — in  which, 
while  the  sacred  character  is  maintained  throughout, 
the  airs  have  all  the  requisite  grace  and  freedom,  the 
instrumentation  all  the  resources  of  modem  refine- 
ment, and  the  whole  exhibits  in  a  perfect  manner  the 
blendLing^  of  the  varied  powers  of  the  orchestra  with  the 
voice,  without  ever  allowing  the  former  to  encroach  on 
the  latter.  The  story  of  his  composing  the  Requiem 
iteserves  mentioning  here.  Mozart's  intense  applica- 
tion to  keep  the  wolf  from  his  doors,  and  to  avoid  trouble 
on  account  of  the  many  papers  that  came  to  him  show- 
ing '*  res  angusta  domi*'  (warrants  for  debt),  had  brought 
on  a  state  of  melancholy  from  which  nothing  could 
arouse  him,  and  he  was  full  of  terror  at  his  approach- 
ing end.  One  day,  while  plunged  in  a  profound  reve- 
rie, a  stranger  of  dignified  manners  was  announced,  who 
communicated  the  wishes  of  some  unknown  person  of 
exalted  rank  that  he  should  compose  a  solemn  mass  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  one  tenderly  beloved,  whom  he 
had  just  lost  An  air  of  mystery  pervaded  the  inter- 
view; the  composer  was  exhorted  to  exercise  all  his 
genius ;  and  he  engaged  to  finish  his  work  in  a  month, 
when  the  stranger  promised  to  return.  He  disappeared, 
and  Mozart  instantly  commenced  writing.  Day  and 
night  were  uninterruptedly  occupied ;  but  he  was  con- 
sumed by  gloomy  presages,  and  at  length  exclaimed  ab- 
ruptly to  his  wife,  in  great  agitation,  "  Certainly  I  am 
composing  this  requiem  for  myself-— it  will  serve  for  my 
own  funeraL"  Though  his  strength  continued  to  fail, 
his  assiduity  was  unabated,  and  at  length  he  was  obliged 
to  suspend  the  undertaking.  At  the  appointed  time 
the  stranger  returned.  "  1  have  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  my  word,"  said  Mozart;  to  which  the  stranger 
answered,  "  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness.  What  longer 
time  do  you  require ?**  Mozart  replied,  "Another 
month.''  The  stranger  now  insbted  on  doubling  the 
covenanted  price,  which  he  had  paid  down  at  the  out- 
set, and  retired.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mozart  endeav- 
ored to  trace  him,  and  this,  conjoined  with  other  circum- 
stances, corroborated  his  belief  that  he  was  some  su- 
pernatural being  sent  to  announce  the  close  of  his 
mortal  career.  Nevertheless  his  labors  were  renewed, 
and  the  work  at  last  was  nearly  completed  within  the 
stipulated  period,  when  the  mysterious  stranger  again 
leinmed ;  but  Mozart  was  no  more.  He  died  Dec  5, 
1791.  In  the  intervals  of  his  greater  works,  Mozart 
composed  the  majority  of  the  orchestral  symphonies, 
quartets,  and  quintets  which  are  an  almost  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  programme  of  every  concert  in  the 
present  day,  besides  masses  as  familiar  in  England  and 
America  as  in  Catholic  Europe,  innumerable  piano-forte 
concertos  and  sonatas  and  detached  vocal  compositions, 
aO  of  the  most  perfectly  finished  description.  "The 
genius  <^  Mozart  in  music,"  says  Hogarth,  "  was  sub- 
lime. By  the  number,  variety,  combination,  and  effect 
of  his  works  he  ranks  in  the  highest  class  of  modem 
masters.  An  air  of  delicacy  and  sentiment  pervades  the 
whole.  Full  and  harmonious,  they  are  altogether  free 
from  that  meagreness  and  those  capricious  eccentrici- 
ties which  betray  the  sterility  of  invention  too  common 
among  musicians.   The  taste  which  they  exhibit  shows 


that  vulgar  images  were  incompatible  with  his  mind ; 
it  seems  as  if  he  knew  that  such  a  deformity  is  alike 
pernicious  to  science  and  the  arts. .  .  .  Mozart  has  been 
most  successful  in  gloomy  passages,  or  those  of  rising 
grandeur;  they  according  better  with  the  ordinary  train 
of  his  feelings.  On  almost  all  occasions  he  is  more 
serious  than  comic  in  endeavoring  to  portray  the  pas- 
sions; and  his  love,  it  has  been  remarked,  is  rather 
sentimental  than  sportive.  However  simple  the  theme, 
however  intricate  its  variations,  his  return  is  alwavs 
natural,  and  the  finale  appropriate.  Perhaps  the  celeb- 
rity of  Mozart's  music  partly  arises  from  the  skilful 
management  of  his  finales,  for  they  invariably  leave  an 
agreeable  impression.  No  one  has  surpassed  him  in 
the  suitable  distribution  of  the  parts  of  his  concerted 
pieces;  for,  understanding  the  precise  qualities  of  every 
different  instrument,  nothing  is  appointed  to  any  which 
is  inconsistent  with  its  character."  "  No  composer  has 
ever  combined  genius  and  learning  in  such  perfect  pro- 
portions; none  has  ever  been  able  to  dignify  the  light- 
est and  tritest  forms  by  such  profound  scholarship,  or 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  drawing  most  largely  on 
the  resources  of  musical  science,  to  appear  so  natural,  so 
spontaneous,  and  so  thoroughly  at  his  ease"  (Hullah). 
To  Haydn  Mozart  always  acknowledged  his  obligations ; 
but  Haydn*s  obligations  to  Mozart  are  at  least  as  great. 
Haydn,  though  born  twenty-four  years  earlier,  survived 
Mozart  eighteen  years,  and  all  his  greatest  works  written 
after  Mozart's  death  bear  manifold  traces  of  his  influ- 
ence. Mozart  is  the  first  composer  in  whose  works  all 
signs  of  the  old  tonality  disappear;  he  is  the  father  of 
the  modem  school.  "Mozart,"  says  Prof.  J.  K.  Paine, 
"is  rightly  considered  as  the  universal  master.  This 
universality  is  not  only  evinced  in  his  complete  mastery 
of  every  form  of  music,  from  a  song  to  a  symphony,  from 
a  simple  dance  to  a  solemn  requiem,  but  in  the  rare 
adaptation  of  the  national  peculiarities  of  style — Italian, 
French,  and  German — to  his  own  individuality.  It  was 
hb  mission  to  unite  harmoniously  and  beautify  these 
national  elements.  In  his  immortal  works  European 
music  attained  its  concentration  for  the  first  and  onlv 
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time  in  history"  (Lectures  on  Music,  at  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity, in  1874).  In  person  Mozart  did  not  exceed  the 
middle  size ;  he  was  thin  and  pale,  and  his  health  was 
always  delicate.  The  expression  of  hb  countenance, 
without  anything  striking,  was  exceedingly  variable, 
and  rather  that  of  an  absent-minded  man.  His  habits 
were  awkward,  and  hb  hands  had  been  accustomed  so 
incessantly  to  the  piano  that  they  seemed  incapable  of 
application  to  anything  requiring  address.  He  was  of  a 
mild  and  affectionate  disposition :  his  mind  was  not  un- 
cultivated, and  the  number  of  hb  works  b  a  sufficient 
proof  of  his  industry.  His  opinions  of  other  composers 
were  liberal,  and  he  entertained  the  highest  respect  for 
Haydn  in  particular.  "  Believe  me,  sir,"  said  he  to  an 
officious  critic,  who  sought  to  demonstrate  certain  errors 
of  that  great  master — "  believe  me,  sir,  were  you  and  I 
amalgamated  together,  we  should  not  afford  materiab 
for  one  Havdn."  He  was  not  insensible  of  the  beauties 
of  hb  own  compositions;  and  on  the  very  day  of  hb 
decease,  calling  for  the  Requiem^  he  had  some  parts  of 
it  performed  by  hb  bedside.  See  Holmes,  The  Life  of 
Mozart,  including  his  Correspondence  (Lond.  1845, 2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Jahn,  MozarVs  Leben  (Leips.  1856,  4  vols.  8vo ; 
2d  ed.  1867) ;  Doring,  Mozart  (Leipe.  and  Paris,  1860) ; 
Nohl,  Mozar^s  Briefe  (Salzb.  1865 ;  English  version  by 
Lady  Walbce  [Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  18rao]); 
Oubilicheff,  Mozart's  lAben  u.  Werke  (Leips.  1878, 8  vols. 
8vo) ;  Hogarth*s  Musical  History ^  Biography ^  and  Crtt- 
icism  (Lond.  1886,  12mo) ;  JUger,  Gallery  of  German 
Composers,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  by 
E.  F.  Rimbault,  LL.D.  (Lond.  1875) ;  For.  Qu,  Rev,  Jan. 
1846;  BlackwoocPs  Magazine,  Nov.  1845,  art.  v;  Edinb, 
Rev.  Apr.  1886,  art.  ii;  Edmb.  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Chambers's 
Cyclop,  8.  V. ;  English  Cydop,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mozdaiians,  a  heretical  sect  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans, followers  of  Isa  cbn-Sobeih  al-Mozdar,  who  held  it 
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possible  for  God  to  be  a  lUr.and  unjust,  pronounced  as 
infidels  those  who  took  upon  themselves  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  and  condraaned  all  who  did 
not  embrace  his  opinions  as  guilty  of  infidelity.  Sec 
Brougbton,  BibUotA,  HUioricO'Saerci,  ii,  146. 

Mozetta,  the  technical  term  for  a  tippet  worn  by 
cardinals  over  a  mantlet,  or  short  cloak,  showing  only  a 
chain  of  a  breast-cross.  At  Pisa  in  summer  a  red  mo- 
zetta is  worn  over  a  rochet;  at  Catania  the  mozetta  of 
black  cloth  is  worn  over  the  rochet;  at  Syracuse  the 
mozetta  is  violet,  as  at  Malta,  where  it  is  used  with  a 
rochet  and  cope;  at  Ratisbon  it  is  of  red  silk. — Walcott, 
Sac  A  rchcBol,  s.  v. 

Mozier,  Joskph,  an  American  sculptor,  noted  for 
his  contributions  to  sacred  art,  was  bom  in  Burlington, 
Yt,  Aug.  22, 1812.  He  removed  to  New  York  in  1831, 
and  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  till  1845,  when 
he  retired  from  business,  and  shortly  after  visited  Eu- 
rope. Having  devoted  several  years  to  the  study  of 
sculpture  in  Florence,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  long 
resided.  He  died  in  Switzerland  in  October,  1870.  His 
principal  works  on  sacred  and  ethical  subjects  are  stat- 
ues of  Truth  and  Silence,  in  possession  of  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Library  Association;  Rebecca  at  the  Well; 
Esther,'  a  group  illustrating  the  parable  of  fAe  Prodigal 
Son ;  and  Jephthah^s  Daughter.  See  The  A  merican  Cy- 
clopcedkLf  s.  v. 

Mozzi,  Luigi,  a  learned  Italian  ecclesiastic,  was 
bom  at  Bergamo  May,  26, 1746.  Of  a  patrician  family, 
he  was  admitted  (1763)  into  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He 
was  professor  at  the  college  of  the  Nobili  at  Milan  when 
(1778)  that  order  was  dissolved  by  pope  Clement  XIV. 
Ketuming  to  Bergamo,  he  was  charged  with  the  exam- 
ination of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and  became  canon 
and  archpriest.  The  piety  and  zeal  which  he  mani- 
fested against  the  Jansenists  in  Italy  gpave  him  high  re- 
pute ;  he  was  called  to  Rome,  nominated  apostolic  mis- 
sionary, and  member  of  the  Academy  degli  Arcadi.  In 
1804  he  joined  his  confreres  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 
but  the  Jesuits  were  again  soon  dispersed,  and  Mozzi 
found  a  refuge  at  the  villa  of  the  marquis  Scotti,  situ- 
ated in  the  environs  of  Milan,  where  he  died,  June  24, 
1813.  Of  the  numerous  writings  left  by  him,  his  most 
important  refer  to  the  Jansenist  controversy.  I'hus  he 
wrote,  Jansenism  by  Daylight,  or  the  Idea  qf  Jansenism 
(Venice,  1781, 2  vols.  8vo)  \— Brief  History  of  the  Schism 
of  the  New  Church  of  Utrecht  (Ferrara,  1785, 8vo;  Ghent, 
1829, 8vo)  -.—The  Fify  Reasons  why  the  Catholic  Church 
should  be  Preferred  (Bassano,  1789).  He  published  also 
The  Plans  of  the  Unbelievers  to  Ruin  Religion,  as  Re- 
vealed in  the  Works  of  Frederick,  King  of  Prussia  (3d 
ed.  Assissi,  1791,  8vo) : — Historical  and  Chronological 
A  bridgment  of  the  most  impoiiant  Decrees  of  the  Holy 
See  regarding  Brianism,  Jansenism,  and  QuesneUism, — 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v.    (C  B.) 

Mozzi,  Marco  Antonio,  an  Italian  literateur, 
was  bom  at  Florence,  Jannary  17, 1678;  studied  law  and 
theology  there, 'and  at  the  same  time  devoted  much 
attention  to  poetry  and  music.  His  skill  on  the  man- 
doline procured  for  him  frequent  invitations  to  the  ducal 
oourt  of  Tuscany.  In  1700  he  received  a  canonicate  in 
his  native  city,  and  two  years  afterwards  a  position  as 
lecturer  on  Tuscan  literature.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  de  la  Crasca,  and  became  its  arch- 
consuL  As  a  renowned  preacher  he  delivered  before 
the  court  in  1701  the  funeral  sermon  on  Charles  Hiking 
of  Spain,  and  in  1703  did  the  like  on  archbishop  Leon 
Strozzi  before  the  metropolitan  chapter.  We  possess 
of  him,  Sonetti  sopra  i  nomi  dati  at  alcune  dame  Floren- 
tine daUa  principessa  Violanta  (Florence,  1705) : — Isto- 
lia  di  S.  Cresci  et  de*  santi  martyri  suoi  compagni,  come 
pure  della  chiesa  del  medesimo  santo  posta  in  Volcava  di 
Mugello  (Florence,  1710,  fol.,  with  illustrations) : — Dis- 
corsi  sacri  (Florence,  1717): — Vita  di  Lorenzo  Bellitti, 
«n  the  Vite  degli  A  rcadi;  Orazione  funercUe  del  abate  A, 


^f,  Salvini,  in  the  Prose  Toseame  of  SaltdoL — ^Hoeier, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Gsnerak,  s.  v.    (C.  B.) 

Muci&nus,  or  Mutianns,  sumamed  ScaoLAs- 
Ticus,  an  early  ecclesiastic  of  some  note,  flouiisted 
near  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  AJ).  He  is  cele- 
brated as  the  translator  of  the  34  homilies  of  Sc  Chry- 
sostom  on  the  Epbtle  to  the  Hebrews,  a  task  pofonned 
at  the  request  of  Cassiodoms,  by  whom  he  is  called  "  vir 
discrtissimus."  Thb  translarion  is  still  in  exktenop; 
it  was  published  for  the  first  time  at  Cologne  in  1530 
(8vo),  and  has  been  inserted  in  the  Latin  edidons  of  the 
works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  though  iu  the  Grsco-Latio 
editions  the  translation  by  Hervet  is  generally  pre- 
ferred. He  had  previously  furnished  also  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Gaudentius's  Treatise  on  Music,  See  Fabrid- 
us,  Biblioth,  Gneca,  viii,  558,  559 ;  Cassiodoms,  Ditm. 
lyect,  8. 

Mucker,  a  German  epithet  applied  to  Cbristiaa 
sects  who  make  much  outward  display  of  fnety,  has 
come  to  be  applied  especially  to  a  dase  of  modem  Ad- 
amites (q.  V.)  who  arose  at  Konigsberg,  Etat  Fi  iwnis. 
about  1830.  Their  origin  is  attributed  to  the  theoeopk 
Johann  Heinrich  Sch5nherr  (bom  at  Kernel  in  177L, 
died  at  Kdnigsberg  in  1826),  who  held  doaHstic  asd 
Gnostic  views  concerning  the  origin  of  the  univcfBa, 
teaching  that  it  was  caused  by  the  mingling  of  two 
primordial  beings  of  a  spiritual  and  sensuoas  natore  as 
Eloahs.  But  Schonherr  was  himself  too  good  a  man  ts 
stand  accused  of  ha\ing  caused  the  formation  of  a  sect 
so  fanatic  and  immoral  as  the  Muckers.  In  trath,  the 
philosophic  fancy  of  this  pious  but  eccentric  student  w« 
taken  hold  of  by  two  K5nigsberg  Lutheran  da^grmes 
named  Diestel  and  Ebel  (q.  v.),  who,  after  making  foo- 
fession  of  the  exclusive  kind  of  Christianity,  gathered  a 
circle  of  like-minded  fanatics,  and  intimiaced  shamdc« 
mysteries  under  the  color  of  pietism.  They  debated 
sexual  connection  into  an  act  of  worship,  and  designated 
it  as  the  chief  means  of  the  sanctification  of  the  flesh  by 
which  the  paradisaic  state  was  to  be  restored.  Womn 
of  high  lauding  in  the  community,  some  of  noble  birth, 
belonged  to  the  Mucker  circle.  Three  of  them  lived  ia 
EbeVs  house,  and  were  popularly  regarded  as  hn  wivta. 
Dixon  (Spiritual  Wives)  tells  us  that  Ebel  held  one  to 
represent  to  him  the  principle  of  light  (^Lidit-No$mr)^ 
the  second  the  principle  of  darkness  {Finstentiss-Naiar), 
and  the  third  the  principle  of  union  {Umfa^ssmg),  The 
last  only  was  his  legal  wife ;  but  it  was  diacovered  dur- 
ing a  public  trial  of  Ebel  for  the  office  of  tmmonfiiy 
that  she  only  held  a  subordinate  place  in  hu  txtnuf- 
dinary  household,  lliis  and  like  odious,  licenti<M0  ex- 
cesses were  practiced  by  the  Muckers  generally,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  thdr  religious  meetings,  and  the  scandal  omh 
ceraing  them  became  so  great  in  Kdnigsbeig  that  a 
garden  which  they  were  wont  to  frequent  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Seraphs'  Grove.  The  subject  was  brtw^^ 
before  the  courts  in  1839,  and  the  result,  in  1842,  wai 
that  Ebel  and  Diestel  were  degraded  from  their  offices; 
but  upon  appeal  the  higher  court  reversed  the  dectaioB. 
and  discharged  the  case  for  want  of  dear  proof  agaiiHt 
the  accused ;  and  it  is  even  alleged  by  some  who  have 
examined  the  whole  evidence  produced  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  first  court  did  not  proceed  upon  a  cahn  ju- 
dicial inquiry,  but  were  dictated  by  strong  prejudice 
agunst  the  accused  on  account  of  their  religions  view* 
and  peculiar  eccentricities;  and,  in  particular,  that  the 
evidence  gives  no  support  whatever  to  the  charge  of 
licentiousness  (comp.  Kanitz,  Aufklarung  ntak  Aden, 
Quellen,  eic^fur  Welt  v,  Kirehengesch,  [Basle  and  Ijid- 
wigsburg,  1862]).  Mr.  Dixon  has  directed  attention  to 
the  similarity  of  the  Mucker  movement  with  that  of 
the  Princeites  (q.  v.)  in  England,  and  that  of  the  Bible 
Communists  or  Perfectionists  (q.  v.)  in  this  coontiT. 
popularly  known  as  Oneida  Communista;  all  of  which 
took  place  about  the  same  time  and  in  connection  with 
revival  excitement,  although  it  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  certain  that  the  originators  of  these  movements  had 
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not  eren  heard  of  each  other.  A  daas  of  religions  en- 
thosiasta  who  originated  under  Stephen  in  Saxony,  and 
then  emigrated  to  this  country,  will  be  treated  in  the 
article  Stbphknitks.  See  ZeUschrift  fur  Mstorische 
Theologie,  1832;  Hagenbach,  Kirchtngesck  vol  vii'(2d 
ed.  1872),  LecL  xxvi.     (J.  U.  W.) 

Madge,  Bnoch,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Methodism  in  New  England, 
was  bom  uf  religious  parents  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  21, 
1776.  He  was  converted  at  fifteen,  under  the  ministry 
of  Jesse  Lee ;  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1798,  and  labored 
assiduously ;  in  1796  he  travelled,  instead  of  the  presid- 
ing elder,  in  Maine;  in  1799  poor  health  obliged  him  to 
locate  at  Orrington,  Maine,  where  he  resided  till  1816. 
While  there  he  was  twice  chosen  state  representative, 
and  had  much  to  do  with  the  passage  of  the  ^  Religious 
Freedom  BilL*'  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  re-entered 
the  itinerancy,  and  was  stationed  in  Boston.  He  filled 
various  charges  until  1832,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Seaman's  Bethel  at  New  Bedford,  and  there  labored 
with  signal  success  until  1844,  when  he  was  obliged  by 
paralysis  to  retire  from  the  active  work  of  the  ministry. 
He  lived  beloved  at  Lynn,  and  labored  as  his  strength 
permitted  until  his  death,  April  2, 1850.  He  was  the 
first  minister  that  Methodism  produced  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  his  long  and  useful  life  was  full  of  successful 
labor  for  Crod.  He  was  an  able  and  interesting  preach- 
er, and  commanded  universal  respect  and  love.  His 
puUished  works  are  *^  a  volume  of  excellent  Sermoru, 
and  many  poetical  pieces  of  more  than  ordinary  merit^ 
See  Minutes  of  Coiferences^  iv,  538 ;  Stevens,  Memorials 
of  Methodism,  voL  i,  ch.  x ;  Sprague,  A  rmals  of  the  A  mer, 
PvJpUf  voL  viL 

Madge,  John  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Ohio,  Oct.  27,  1829. 
His  parents  being  poor,  his  early  education  was  greatly 
n^lected.  He  was  converted  when  quite  young,  and 
determined  to  enter  the  ministry.  Feeling  his  need  of 
a  more  thorough  preparation,  he  studied  for  a  while  at 
the  college  in  Berea.  He  joined  the  North  Ohio  Con- 
ference in  1850,  and  held  several  important  positions  in 
that  Conference.  He  was  a  man  eloquent  in  the  pulpit, 
dear  in  his  judgment,  and  diligent  in  his  studies.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Conference  for  some  time,  and  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference  in  1872.  He  died 
Oct  27,  1878.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  CotfereneeSf 
1874,  p.  110. 

Madge,  Thomas  Hicks,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Orrington,  Me., 
Sept  28, 1815.  His  parents  removed  to  L3mn,  Mass.,  in 
his  childhood ;  and  being  early  brought  under  religious 
influence,  he  was  converted,  and  united  with  the  Church 
in  1829.  Soon  after  his  conversion  he  was  seized  with 
the  desire  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  this  work  prepared  for  college  at  Wilbraham 
Academy.  After  going  through  the  college  course  at 
the  Wesleyan  University  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  where 
he  graduated  in  1840,  and  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  at  New  York  (class  of  1843),  he  joined  the 
New  England  Conference,  and  remained  a  member  of  it 
till  1857,  when  he  became  professor  of  sacred  literature 
at  M'Kendree  College,  Lebanon,  111.  In  1859  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Missouri  Conference,  and  stationed 
successively  at  Pilot  Knob,  Simpson  Chapel,  St  Louis, 
and  Independence.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  state,  and  sought  refuge  in 
Manhattan,  Kan.,  where  he  filled  an  appointment  for  a 
year;  but  joining  the  Kansas  Conference,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  Church  was  sent  to  Baldwin  City. 
Hla  health,  however,  failed,  and  he  died  there,  July  24, 
1882.  Mr.  Mudge  was  a  close  student,  especially  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  possessed  much  critical  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  text  For  the  exposition  and  illustration 
of  it  he  collected,  from  American  and  foreign  publishers, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  private  libraries  of  sacred  lit- 
erature in  this  country.     His  preaching  was  rich  in 


thought,  and  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  deep  piety.  Many 
of  his  brief  expositions  of  the  Scripture  lessons,  before 
his  sermons,  were  of  themselves  pithy  discourses  of  great 
value.  He  had  devised  large  plans  of  usefulness  th  rough 
the  application  of  his  ripe  scholarship  to  the  exposition 
of  God*B  Word,  but  the  little  he  had  written  was  never 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  for  publication.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1868,  p.  28.    (E.  P.  W.) 

Madge,  Zachary,  an  eminent  clergyman  and  ed- 
ucator of  the  Anglican  communion,  was  bom  near  the 
close  of  the  17th  century.  About  1716  he  became  mas- 
ter of  a  free-school  at  Bideford,  and  about  1736  rector 
of  St  Andrew's,  in  Plymouth.  He  was  after  this  preb- 
end of  Exeter.  He  died  in  1769.  Mr.  Mudge  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  is  highly  spoken  of 
as  a  scholar  and  dergjrman.  He  published  A  Specimen 
of  a  new  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  (1733, 4to) : 
— Essaif  towards  a  new  English  Version  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms  (1744,  4to) ;  of  these.  Home  says,  **  Some  of  his 
notes  are  more  ingenious  than  solid :"" — Church  A  uthor- 
ity  (a  sermon,  1748,  4to),  answered  in  The  Claims  of 
Church  A  uthority  considered  (1749,  8vo) : — and  several 
others  of  his  sermons  (Lond.  1731, 8vo ;  1739, 8vo).  See 
Boswell,  Life  of  Johnson  (ed.  1848),  p.  679,  686;  AUi- 
bone,  ZHct.  ofBriL  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Madita,  one  of  the  five  kinds  of  Bhawna  or  medi- 
tation in  which  the  Buddhist  priests  are  required  to  en- 
gage. The  mudita  is  the  meditation  of  joy,  but  it  is 
not  the  joy  arising  from  earthly  piossessions.  It  feels 
indifferent  to  individuals,  and  refers  to  all  sentient  be- 
ings. In  the  exercise  of  this  mode  of  meditation  the 
priest  must  express  the  wish, "  May  the  good  fortune  of 
the  prosperous  never  pass  away;  may  each  one  receive 
his  own  appointed  reward."  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of 
the  World,  p.  497, 498. 

Mado,  el  {the  Mute),  an  eminent  Spanish  painter 
who  attained  great  celebrity  because  of  his  masteriy 
delineations  of  sacred  subjects,  was  bom  at  lugrono  in 
1526.  His  real  name  was  Jucm  Fernandez  Navarette, 
or  Juan  Fernandez  Ximenes  de  Naverette.  He  was 
called  "el  Mudo"  after  he  had  acquired  distinction  as  a 
painter,  from  his  having  been  deaf  and  dumb  from  his 
infancy.  He  showed  a  talent  for  art  early  m  life,  and 
first  studied  under  Foy  Vicente  de  Santo'' Domingo,  a 
monk  of  the  Order  of  Greronomytes,  under  whom  he 
made  such  rapid  progress,  and  exhibited  so  much  gen- 
ius, that  his  parents,  by  the  advjce  of  his  instructor, 
sent  him  to  Italy  to  study  with  Titian,  with  whom  he 
remained  several  years,  and  thoroughly  imbibed  his 
principles  and  manner  of  coloring,  so  that  he  was  called 
by  his  countrymen  the  Spanish  Titian.  He  remained 
in  Italy  twenty  years,  visiting  all  the  principal  cities — 
Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  etc — studying  the  works  of  the 
most  eminent  painters,  who  entertained  for  him  the 
highest  respect  on  account  of  his  eminent  abilities,  per- 
haps heightened  by  his  infirmity.  He  had  already  ac- 
quired a  distinguished  reputation  in  Italy  when,  in 
1568,  he  was  summoned  to  Madrid  by  Philip  II  to  paint 
in  the  Escurial,  and  on  his  arrival  he  was  appointed 
painter  to  the  king,  with  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
ducats,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  his  works.  He  was 
naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  he  had  hardly 
commenced  his  labors  when  a  severe  malady  compelled 
him  to  retire,  with  the  permission  of  his  royal  patron, 
to  his  native  place,  Lc^rono,  where  he  remained  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  painted  four  magnificent 
pictures,  and  carried  them  with  him  to  Madrid  in  1571. 
These  were  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St,  James  the  Great,  a  SL  Philip,  and  a  Sf.  Je- 
rome, which  were  placed  in  the  Escuriid,  while  the  ar- 
tist was  rewarded  with  five  hundred  ducats,  besides  his 
pension.  The  head  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Assumption  is 
supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  his  mother,  the  Donna  Ca- 
talina  Ximenes,  who  in  her  youth  was  very  beautiful. 
In  1575  he  added  four  more  pictures,  the  Nativitp,  Christ 
at  the  Pillar,  the  Jiol^f  Family,  and  St,  John  writing  ths 
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r,  fur  which  he  Teccived  oigbt  hunilreil  duo 

ta.  In' the  XaUnlg  El  Mudo  luccHHrully  avenamc  ■ 
furmidslile  difficulty  in  piinting — (be  iiiiroduciiig  uf 
tfaree  Vigbta  into  the  picture,  u  in  the  fimoiu  Nolle  uf 
CorrcKgio;  ods  (niia  the  imdiuion  proceeding  CroiD 
the  infiiit  Jesus,  aaother  fram  a  gkny  ur  uigeli  above, 
and  ■  third  from  a  flaiDing  torch.  It  ia  related  that 
Pelkgrino  Tlbaldi,  on  aeeing  it,  eiclaimed,  "Oh,  i  belli 
paatori!"     This  exclaiDstinn  i;ave  name  %a  the  picture, 

(i/iJ  akepttrda."  In  1576  he  pwiited  hia  famous  piece 
cf  AbiiiAiim  oilerlainmg  l^t  Ihree  Angttt,  for  which  he 
received  five  hundred  ducala.  He  now  undertook  a 
BtupviidvUB  work,  and  waa  engaged  to  paint  thirty-two 
pkturea  lor  (be  E^urial,  twenty-seven  of  which  were 
to  be  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  height  and  aeven  feet  and 
a  quaner  in  breadth,  and  the  other  five  thirteen  feet 
high  and  nine  broad.  He  ilid  not  live  tu  complete  this 
vant  unilcrtaking ;  he  painted  eight,  repmenting  the 
■poatlea,  the  evangeliHts,  and  SL  l^ul  and  St.  Barna- 
bas: tlie  otheni  were  finished  bv  Alunso  Sanchei  Olio 
nod  Luis  de  CamrajaL  El  Uudo  died  in  1579.  Ilia 
pictures  are  extremely  inaccessible;  except  a  small 
picture  of  the  baptism  of  Cbriiit  in  the  museum  at  Ma- 
drid, they  are  buried  in  the  royal  solitude  of  ihe  Eeco- 


Spanish  painters,  o(  1 
I  not  be  confuuoded 


There  were  two  0 
called  W  ^nifo— or 

DlBGO  LOPKZ,  who 

Uluelrious  Navarette. 
Mueddin.    See  Mrizzi:!. 
MuSbU.    SeeMvEsis. 
Mugszln  (MiMdin)  is  (he  Ar 
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mthefailbrul 
of  day  and  nighL    Sutic 
chants  in  a  peculiar  manner  tl 
Before  doing  so,  however,  the 
the  following  prayer;  "O  m; 
purify  me ;  thou 


prayer 


ylb. 


in  ought  to  repeat 
u  my  iKKiI  give  me  piety; 
i«t  the  power.  Thou  art  my 
r,  O  Lord.    Thou  art  towards 


My  God !  cause  ray  interior  to  be  better  than  my  ei- 
teriur.  Direct  all  my  actions  to  rectitude^  0  God! 
deign  in  thy  mercy  to  direct  my  will  towards  that  which 
ia  good.  Grant  me  at  the  same  time  true  honor  and 
spiritual  poverty,  O  thou,  the  most  merciful  uf  the  loer- 
dfuL"  His  chant  (Adan)  conwata  of  these  words,  re- 
peated at  intervals :  "  Allah  is  must  great.  I  leattfy  that 
there  ia  no  God  hut  Allah.  I  testify  that  Mohammed 
is  the  apostle  of  Allah.  Come  to  prayer.  Come  to 
security."     ("  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep"  is  added  in 

great.  There  is  no  deity  but  Allah!"  Besides  iheae 
tegular  calls,  two  more  are  chanted  during  the  night  for 
those  pious  persons  who  wish  to  perform  special  ni)(htlY 
ilevotion&  The  fint  (VU)  continues,  after  the  usual 
Adan,  in  this  maiinei;  "There  is  nu  deity  but  Allahl 
He  bath  nu  companion— to  him  beliingelh  the  domin- 
ion—to  him  belongeth  praise.  He  giveth  life,  and  caus- 
ethdeath.  Andhc  is  liYing,and  shall  neverdie.  In  his 
hand  is  blessing,  and  he  is  almighty,"  etc.  The  second 
of  these  night-calls  (Ebed)  Ukes  place  at  an  hour  be- 
fore davbreah,  and  begins  as  follows;  "I  extol  the  pei^ 
feclion'of  Allah,  the  Kxisting  forever  snd  ever:  the 
perfbction  of  Allah,  the  Desired,  the  Existing,  the  Sin- 
gle, the  Supreme,"  etc  Accnrding  to  an  Arab  tradition, 
theofftoe  was  instituted  by  Mohammed  hinMelf,  and  the 
worda  Hunted  for  Ihe  morning  prayer  were  added  by  the 
"  ■         '  en  the  Pmphet  over- 


dselr.  Mohammed 
;raflcrward9  retained  in  the  morning  calL  The 
a  muezzin  is  generally  intrusted  to  blind  men 
t  they  might,  from  their  elevation  [«      "' 


id  harems.  The  harmonious  and  sonorous  voices 
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of  Ihe  singeis,  together  with  the  simplici^  and  sokoi- 
nity  of  the  melody,  make  a  strikingly  poetical  impns- 
sioii  upoji  the  mind  ofthe  hearer  in  the  daytime;  much 
more,  however,  is  this  the  case  whenerer  Ibe  marti 
chant  reaonnds  from  Ihe  height  of  the  moaqDC  thnogk 
the  mooidit  stillness  of  an  Easiem  nighu  See  Cfaam- 
bers,  Cgdop.  s.  v. ;  Trevor,  India  under  IfoJi,  JMt  {■* 
Index). 

Mufflar  (V;^,  m'nl,  a  reelhuj,  aa  in  Zech.  xii,  i: 
Sept.  and  Vulg.  undistinguisbable),  *  term  oocsninf  ia 
Isa.  iii,  19,  among  articlea  of  female  apparel  or  orna- 
ment, and  thought  by  Qeaeniua  {HA  Lrr.  a.  t.)  Io  ri;- 
nify  a  tvii^from  its  tremulous  motion,  the  cone^nBdinE 
Arabic  word  denoting  a  similar  article  of  drea.  Sc 
Vmi.  The  margin  of  the  Auth.  Vers,  baa  "  !<pangM 
omaments,"  a  mere  conjecture,  lioberts  explains  the 
oniamenta^kenofby  reference  to  ihe  contunw  cf  ibr 
women  of  India:  "The  ■chaina,'  as  consisting  first  ot 
one  most  beautifully  worked  w'  ' 


;k:  thet 
d  the  Bam 


s  for 


e  part,  a: 


n  of  otbera,  wbick 
n  the  bosotn.    In 


which  ai 


cliHu'd  sruall  bella.  The  '  muflten'  are,  so  fat  as  I  caii 
judge,  not  for  the  face,  but  for  the  brnMa."  Kiifct 
however,  accedes  to  the  opinion  of  Gesenius  tliat  Ibr 
last  are  a  species  of  outdoor  veil  (see  Daih/  B3/ic  ilha- 
Ira.  ad  Inc.),     See  Attirr. 

MufU  (Arabic,  trpovndtr  nf  Ihe  Iitk)  b  the  nsise 
of  Ihe  chief  of  Ibe  Turkish  ecclesiastical  and  Jodlrial 
order.  Then  is  a  mufli  in  every  large  town  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire.  In  his  religious  capacity  he  admiiiBUer? 
the  properly  of  the  Church,  and  watches  over  tbe  Aa 
observance  and  preservation  of  its  rites  and  discipliiir. 


In  1; 


)f  dispute  aa  may  be  eobmilted  to  hhn.  Tbc 
Turkish  grand  mufti  is  Ihe  supreme  head  ofthe  rtmu 
(servants  of  relipon  and  laws),  and  has,  together  wiili 
the  grand  vialr  (Vialr  AzTm),  the  supreine  guidancr  ■'■" 
the  state,  nominally  ruled  by  the  sultan.  He  is  It' 
chief  spiritual  authority,  and  in  this  capaciry  be  «  ali-i 
denominated  8heik-al-Ialam  (Lord  ofthe  Faith).  TV 
imima  (pticMs),  however,  cirasen  finmi  the  body  of  ihr 
ulemos,  ate,  from  Ihe  moment  of  their  official  appoint- 
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meat,  aiider  tlie  autbonqt  of  Ibe  KisUr-Af^  or  Chief 
of  Lhe  UlacW  Euimi^lia.  The  better  clan  of  the  ulemu 
■re  tbe  leachpii  inJ  eipounden  gftht  Uw,  riDm  ■mong 
wbom  the  moUaha  and  cadis  tn  elected.  The  Turkish 
laws  have  Ibeit  basil  in  the  Koran ;  che  mufti  tbut,  as 
Itead  of  the  juil^ies,  actjuiree  a  apiriUud  authurity,  and 
Ml  great  U  the  popular  regard  for  the  ruufti  Chat  even 
the  aiUtan  himselft  if  he  will  preaerve  any  appearance 
arrelift'o"'  eannot,  nitliDUt  flru  hearing  his  opinion,  put 
Aay  person  to  death,  or  so  much  aa  inttict  any  corporeal 
puiiinfaniEnt.  In  all  acCiona,  eapecjaily  criminal  ones, 
hiaupininn  isrequiredby  giving  him  a  writing,  in  which 
the  caae  is  tiated  under  feigned  namea,  which  he  «ub- 
acribes  with  the  word  Olur  or  Olniut,  L  e.  be  ehall  or 
shall  not  be  punished,  accompanied  with  these  em- 
phatic wotila.  in  whicb  he  repudiates  all  claims  to  in- 
(kllibility,  "  God  Itnows  better."  Such  outward  honor  is 
paid  to  the  xrani)  mufU  that  the  grand  aeignior  himself 
riaea  up  before  biro,  and  advances  seven  steps  towards 
him  when  lie  cornea  into  his  presence.  He  alone  has 
the  honor  of  kissing  the  sultan's  left  shoulder,  while  the 
prime  vizir  liiaers  nnly  the  bem  of  his  garment.  When 
the  frrand  seignior  addresses  any  writing  lo  the  grand 
tnurU,  he  gives  him  the  fulbwing  tiLles:  "To  the  aad, 
the  wisest  of  lhe  wise;  instracled  in  all  knowledge;  the 
mast  excellent  of  eicellenla;  abstaining  from  things 
anlawful;  the  spring  of  virtue  and  true  science;  heir 
of  the  prophetic  doctrines;  resolver  of  [he  prublems  of 
faith;    reveal 
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at  his  ascension  to  the  throne,  a  ceremony  which  takes 
place  at  the  Hoeque  of  Eyub,  and  which  b  equal  lo  tlic 
ceremonv  of  coronation.  In  modem  days  the  position 
of  mufti  has  lost  much  of  its  former  dignity  and  impor- 
tance. His  fbtwa,  or  decision,  although  attached  in 
the  imperial  decrees,  imparts  to  it  hut  litde  additional 
weighL  Nor  is  his  own  dictum  in  things  spiritual  al- 
ways considered  as  finally  binding.  The  only  preroga- 
tive of  mufUa  and  ulemas  which  has  hitherto  remaiiicil 
untouched  is  their  being  exempt  from  bodily  or  other- 
wise degrading  punishments;  nor  can  their  property 
ever  be  coanscalsd,  bat  descends  (o  thdr  succeasors. 

Unsgleton.     See  Huoolbtomianb. 

MnKgletonlans.  a  aect  that  aroee  in  England  alxiiil 
eJuhi. 


rengthened 


a  light  1 


doubtful 


n  the 


Thee 


lilea,  and  allows  h 


le  grace  of  the  Supreme  I.egiidatoi 
tie  Most  High  God  perpclusle  Ihy 
:i  of  the  grand  mulli  is  vcsied  solely 
with  a 


a  salary  of  a  thousand  aspei 
(uy,  irnicn  is  aoouc  nve  pounds  sterling.  Besides  this, 
he  has  the  disposal  of  certain  benefices  belonging  I 
royal  mosques,  which  he  makes  no  scruple  of  selling  to 
the  best  advantage;  and  on  hit  admission  to  his  office 
he  ia  complimented  by  the  agents  of  tbe  bashas, 
make  biin  tbe  usual  presents,  which  generally  an 
to  a  very  CDnuderable  sum.  It  is  the  grand  muni's  pre- 
logatire  generally  to  gird  the  sidtan  with  (he  s 
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Reeve  and  LudovicMuggleton  (the  latter  bom  1607,  d 
1697),  both  uutil  1C5I  obecure  men.  The  former's  pro- 
fession is  not  at  all  known,  and  he  lived  but  a  littli- 
while  after  their  public  declaration  as  religionists.  Mug- 
contemporaries  with  long,  thin  hair,  low  forehead,  prii- 
truding  brow,  broad  high  cheek-hones,  and  what  phys- 
iognomists would  call  the  aggressive  nose.  These  men 
claimed  to  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  that  they 
bad  been  appointed  by  an  audible  voice  from  God  as 
the  last  and  greatest  prophets  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  af- 
firmed themselves  lo  be  the  lien  aitmtn  of  Rev.  xi. 
Mugglctiin  professed  to  be  the  "mouth'  of  Reeve,  as 
Aaruii  was  uf  Moses.  They  asserted  a  right  to  bless  all 
who  favored  and  to  curse  all  who  opposed  them,  ami 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  eternal  damnation  against 
their  adversaries.  They  favored  the  world  with  a  num- 
ber of  publications.  In  IBM  Mugglelon  published  his 
first  paper,  in  which  it  was  asserted  "that  he  was  the 
chief  judge  in  the  world  in  passing  sentence  of  eternal 
death  and  damnation  upon  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men ; 
obedience  to  bis  commission  lie  had  alrca<ly 
cursed  and  damned  many  hundredalo  all  eternity;  that 
doing  this  he  went  by  as  certain  a  rule  as  tbe  judges 
of  the  land  do  when  they  pass  sentence  acconling  to 
I  that  no  infinite  Spirit  of  Christ,  nor  any  liod, 
should  be  able  to  deliver  from  his  sentence  and 
In  another  paper,  published  later,  he  in«sted 
was  as  true  an  ambassador  of  God,  and  Judge 
in's  spiritual  estate,  as  any  ever  was  since  tbe 
creation  of  tbe  worliL"  He  also  declared  himself  above 
.rdinancta  of  every  kind,  not  excepting  prayer  and 
ireaching,  rejecting  all  creeds  and  Cliurch  discipline  and 
authority.  The  moat  remarkable  of  his  papers  is  the 
ie  particularly  directed  to  the  Parliament  and  com- 
louwealih  of  England,  and  to  his  exceUency  the  lotd- 
general  Cromwell,  which  was  entitled  A  Rtmmilraxcr 
from  the  Kltmat  God.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
prophets  were  declared  "  nuisances,"  and  imprisoned  in 
'Old  Bridewell."  Another  remarkable  publication  was 
I  geaeral  KpiiiU  from  lhe  tlolji  Spirit,  dated  from 
"Great  Trinity  Lane,  at  a  chandler's  shrqi,  over  against 
" Bow  Ldne  End,  Lon- 

don." A  pretty  taU  exposition  of  their  doctrines  they 
fnmtshed  in  16M  in  their  publication  entitled  Tit  dtriar 
.ooking-glaa  of  Ike  Third  TeMamnt  of  oar  I^rdJnat 
Chriti,  whicb  matces  the  chief  articles  of  their  creed  to 
have  been  contused  notiniis  of  Gnnstic  heresies.  Thus 
they  taught  that  Ood  baa  the  real  body  of  a  man;  that 
the  Trinity  is  only  a  variety  of  names  of  Gwl;  that 
God  himself  came  down  to  earth,  and  was  born  as  a 
nan  and  suffered  death;  and  that  during  this  lime 
Eiias  was  li'ia  representative  in  heaven.  They  also  lield 
.-cry  singular  and  not  very  intelligible  doctrines  con- 
cerning angels  and  devils.  The  Evil  One,  they  taught, 
became  incarnate  in  Eve,  and  there  is  no  devil  at  all 
without  the  body  of  man  or  woman;  and  that  the  devil 
is  man's  spirit  of  unclean  reason  and  cuned  imagina- 
tion, and  that  this  is  the  only  devil  we  hare  now  to 
fear.  According  to  them  tlie  soul  of  man  is  inseparably 
united  with  Che  body,  with  whicb  it  dies  and  will  rise 
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again.  The  works  of  Ludovic  Muggleton,  with  his  por- 
trait prefixed,  were  published  in  1756,  and  A  con^pUie 
Collection  of  the  Works  of  Retve  and  Mugglet/on,  together 
with  other  Muggletoman  Trad*,  was  published  by  some 
of  their  modem  followers  in  1882  (8  vols.  4to).  A  list 
of  books  and  general  index  to  Reeve's  and  Muggleton's 
works  was  published  in  1S46,  royal  8vo.  Among  the 
works  written  against  them  are  the  following:  The 
New  Witnesse*  proved  Old  Heretic*,  by  WUliam  Penn 
(1672,  4to) ;  A  true  Representation  of  the  abturd  and 
miichievoiu  Principles  of  the  Sect  commonfy  known  by  the 
Kame  of  Mugglefotdasu  (Lond.  1694,  4to).  Muggleton 
succeeded  in  gathering  a  large  number  of  followers,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  (1697)  the  Muggletonians,  as 
they  called  themselves,  were  largely  scattered  all  over 
England.  They  subsisted  in  good  numbers  until  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century ;  but  the  census 
of  1851  showed  no  trace  of  them,  and  they  are  supposed 
to  be  now  wellnigh  extinct.  In  1868  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  sect  in  modem  times,  Mr.  Joseph  Gan- 
der, died,  and  the  London  papers  then  announced  that 
with  him  expired  the  Muggletonians.  He  had  sus- 
tained a  place  of  worship  for  a  few  of  like  mind  with 
himself.  Mr.  Gander  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  sincere  mem- 
ber of  the  sect  called  Muggletonians  for  upwards  of  sixty 
years."  Muggleton  himself  lies  buried  in  Spinning- 
wheel  Alley,  Moorfields,  with  the  following  inscription 
over  his  tomb : 

**  While  rosasolenms  and  large  inscrtptions  give 
MIffht,  spleudor,  nnd  past  death  make  potents  live, 
It  18  enough  briefly  to  write  thy  name. 
Succeeding  times  by  that  will  read  thv  fame; 
Thy  deeds,  thy  acts,  around  the  world  resound. 
No  foreign  soil  where  Muggleton *s  not  fonud.*' 

See  Chamberlain,  Present  State  of  England  (1702),  p. 
258;  Transact,  of  the  Liverpool  Lit.  and  PhiL  Society, 
1868-70;  Stoughton,  Ecdes.  Hist,  of  England  {Ch,  of 
the  Restor.\  ii,  208 ;  Evans,  DicL  of  Sects,  etc. ;  Hunt, 
Religious  Thought  of  England,  i,  241.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mahle  (or  MuhHus),  Hbinrich,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Bremen,  March  7, 1666.  He  was 
educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  but  went 
in  1686  to  Hamburg  to  study  ancient  languages,  and 
from  there  to  the  university  at  Gieseen,  where  he  stud- 
ied theology.  He  then  spent  a  year  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder;  in  1688  attended  lectures  at  Kiel,  in  1689  at 
Leipsic,  and  in  1690  at  Wittenberg.  He  was  appointed 
in  1691  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages, 
of  poetry  and  ecclesiastical  elocution,  at  the  University 
of  Kiel.  In  1692  he  made  a  voyage  through  England 
and  Holland,  and  thus  secured  in  1695  the  position  of 
professor  of  theology  and  inspector  of  schools  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein.  In  1697  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
city  church  at  Kiel ;  but  as  that  place  did  not  suit  him, 
he  accepted  a  call  in  1698  as  general  superintendent, 
chief  court-preacher,  and  provost  at  Gottorf,  with  the 
title  of  chief  counsellor  of  the  Consistory,  but  had  to 
resign  this  position  on  account  of  some  difficulties  at  the 
court;  he  returned  to  Kiel,  and  was  appointed  in  1724 
senior  of  the  university.  He  died  Dec  7, 1788.  Muhle 
had  a  dispute  with  the  Danish  superintendent-general 
Schwarz,  who  accused  him  of  being  a  millenarian  and 
a  disciple  of  Cocceius,  who  had  tri«i  to  cause  a  schism 
in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Church.  Muhle  was  even 
obliged  to  go  into  court,  where  he  reprimanded  Schwarz 
severely;  but  the  dispute  did  not  end  until  Schwarz 
died.  His  most  important  works  are:  De  Messia  se- 
dente  ad  dextram  Dei;  Dissertatio  philologico-theologica 
ad  vindicandum  locum  Psa,  ex,  1  contra  yl/tvcipnivitav 
Judteorum,  sub  moderamine  D,  ClodH  (Gissie,  1687, 4to) : 
— Disquisitio  de  origine  Unguarum  stirpeque  ac  matre 
Graces,  iMtinee,  et  Germamcte  Hebrma  (Kilon,  1692, 
8vo): — D(tphnis,  sive  de  obitu  C.  Alberti,  fiovKoXticbv 
sacra  Divi  Musagetm  memories  rdigioso,  quo  par  est, 
affedu  cultuque  dicatum  (ibid.  1695,  fol.) :— A'vrze  An^ 
zeige  derfalschen  Beschuldigungen  des  Dr.  Josua  Schwarz 
'— m  ihn  (Schleswig,  1702,  8vo) : — Erdrlerttng  verschie- 


dener,  jettiger  ZeU  erregten  Materica  tn  drei  Ordma- 
tionsreden  t&rzUch  abgehandelt,  nebsi  cswem  Vorheridu 
von  D,  Schwan^ens  neuUchst  wider  ikn  kercnuffegAenu 
Tract,  Chiliastischer  Vorspiele,  Prindpia  tmd  CkiHn- 
mus  selbst  genamU,  an  das  sammiUcke  Sckletwiff'hoUtem' 
ische  Ministerium  (ibid.  1705,  8vo) : — De  seda  stmSa  ia 
ecdesia  orthodoxa  vitando,  invitatio  ad  Uctiones  p^bHcas 
m  libros  orthodoxes  ecdesies  mpnbolicos  Uniterm  ac  ngS- 
latim  rite  instituendas  (Kikm,  1712,  4to):— J^.  L^htri 
propositiones  pro  dedarcUione  virtutis  induXgeaHarum, 
qua  ostenditur,  quantum  ilks  et  reipubHca  et  ecdetia  no- 
cuerint,  quamque  vere  ac  merito  cum  rrformatiotd 
gelicee,  turn  schismati  in  evidente  enaio  causam  ac 
nem  suppeditarint  (Hambuig,  1717, 4to) : — De  \ 
tijicum  Usque  huquissimis  adcersu*  Cceeares,  re^es  ae 
principes  molitionibms  et  ab  Christi  vicariis,  qmaies  se 
jactant,  longe  aliemssimis,  dissertatio  (Kilon,  1729, 4to): 
— Hymaus  A .  ClartnbachU  in  Henr,  ZOtpkanienne^  Miar^ 
iyris  apprime  cdebrati,  locum  Mddorfium  im  iJkkmar- 
siam  vocati,  ac  Colonies  Agrippmas  d,  28  Sept.  IdSSl, 
concremati,  memoria  sdUnmter  remwemdes  (ibid.  17i8» 
foL).  See  Doring,  Gelekr.  TheoL  Deutecklamds,  it,  616- 
629. 

MUhlberg,  Battle  op.  Sec  Tmirnr-TEAKS*  Wak. 

Muhlenberg,  Friederich  Aagost,  a  miniatcr 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  noted  in  the  Revolutionary 
history  of  this  country,  was  the  second  son  of  Dr.  H.  M. 
Muhlenberg,  and  was  bom  at  the  Trappe,  Montgoiocry 
Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  26, 1750.  He  was  educated  at  Ha&e,  in 
Saxony,  and  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  miuistiy 
before  his  return  to  this  country.  He  was  pasttor  fir 
a  time  in  Lebanon  Co.,  also  at  New  Hanover  and  Bead- 
ing, Pa.  Thence  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  continued  to  reside,  as  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  until  the  British  entered  the  city.  In  conae- 
quence  of  his  devotion  to  American  principles;,  it  was 
supposed  if  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  be 
would  be  the  victim  of  cruel  and  vindictive  treatrocnt; 
he  therefore  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  took  chaige 
for  a  season  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  in  New  Han- 
over. Having  been  called  by  the  people  into  politiral 
life,  he  laid  aside  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  In  1779 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Condnental  Cdngress. 
He  was  also  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  state  conventioa 
which  assembled  to  ratify  the  new  Federal  Constitution, 
and  was  selected  by  his  colleagues  to  preside  over  their 
deliberations.  He  was  repeatedly  chosen  as  a  represent- 
ative to  Congress  under  the  new  constitution,  and  tm 
two  different  occasions  served  as  Speaker  of  the  Hoose. 
He  was  a  prominent  and  useful  statesman.  He  was 
universally  esteemed,  and  died,  greatly  lamented,  at 
Lancaster  in  1812.    (M.  L.  S.) 

Muhlenberg,  Gk>tthilf  Henry  Ernest,  D.D^ 

the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  was  bom  at 
the  Trappe,  Pa.,  Nov.  17, 1753.    He  spent  several  years  at 
the  University  of  Halle  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies 
for  the  sacred  office.     On  his  return  to  this  conniiy  in 
1770  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  ioH 
mediately  became  assistant  to  his  father,  and  third  min- 
ister of  the  United  Lutheran  churches  in  Philadelphia. 
He  continued  to  occupy  this  position  until  the  Britidi 
obtained  possession  of  the  city.     As  he  was  threatened 
with  the  halter,  because  of  his  zealous  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
flee  fn>m  the  scene  of  danger.     Disguised  under  a 
blanket,  and  with  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  be  had  neariy 
fallen  into  hostile  hands  through  the  treachery  of  a 
Tory  innkeeper,  who  had  intentionally  directed  him  to 
take  the  road  by  which  the  British  were  approachis^ 
Warned,  however,  in  season,  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape,  and  reached  New  Hanover  in  safety.    Be- 
lieved for  a  time  from  professional  duties,  he  engaged 
with  great  zest  in  the  study  of  botany,  and  acquired 
that  love  for  this  favorite  pursuit  which  afterwards  to 
strongly  manifested  itself.    On  the  election  of  his  broth- 
er to  a  civil  office  he  succeeded  him  as  pastor.    In  the 
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year  1780  he  removed  to  Lancaster,  where  he  labored 
ill  the  ministry  with  great  efficiency,  enjoying  the  un- 
interrupted regard  of  his  congregation,  and  exercising 
au  influence  in  the  community  which  it  is  rarely  the 
l>ririlege  of  the  most  highly  favored  to  enjoy,  until  his 
il«ath,  which  occurred  May  28,  1815.  He  was  a  man 
uf  vigorous  intellect  and  extensive  attainments.  He 
'vras  an  able  theologian,  a  good  linguist,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished as  an  Oriental  scholar.  His  acquisitions 
iji  medicine,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy  were  also  con- 
siderable. As  a  botanist  he  had  a  European  reputation, 
and  was  in  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished 
savans  of  the  Continent.  His  CatcUogus  PlarUarum  and 
JJeseriptio  Uberior  Oraminum  are  well  known.  His 
yiora  fAmcastriatsis  is  still  in  manuscript,  as  well  as 
several  treatises  in  the  department  of  theology  and 
ethics.     (M.US.) 

Muhlenberg,  Henry  AugOBtus,  a  minister  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  noted,  however,  more  as  a  states- 
man than  as  a  theologian,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  13, 1782.  He  was 
largely  educated  by  his  father;  and,  after  studying 
theology,  was  ordained  for  the  ministry,  and  became 
pastor  at  Reading,  Pa.,  in  1802.  Poor  health  obliged 
him  to  resign  in  1828,  and  he  retired  to  live  on  a  farm. 
He  was,  however,  not  suffered  long  to  enjoy  this  life, 
for  he  was  chosen  member  of  Congress  in  1829,  and  so 
continued  until  1838,  when  he  was  made  minister  to 
Austria,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1840.  He  also 
held  other  political  offices.  He  was  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  his  state  in  1835,  and  declined  in  1837  the  sec- 
retaryship of  the  navy  and  the  mission  to  Russia.  He 
published  the  life  of  his  uncle,  Gren.  Muhlenberg  (Phila. 
1849). 

Muhlenberg,  Henry  Melohior,  D.D.,  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, was  bom  Sept.  6,  1711,  at  Einbeck,  in  Hanover, 
then  a  free  city  of  Germany.     He  was  the  son  of  Nico- 
las Melohior  and  Anna  Maria  Kleinschmidt,  originally 
Saxon,  but  who,  like  many  of  the  earlier  followers  of 
Uie  great  Reformer,  having  suffered  severely  during  the 
Thirty-years^  War,  which  for  a  time  threatened  the  ex- 
remaination  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Europe,  re- 
moved to  Einbeck.    His  father  was  well  known  in  the 
community,  and  highly  esteemed.   He  was  a  member  of 
the  city  council,  and  also  held  a  judicial  appointment, 
from  which  he  derived  the  necessary  means  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family.     His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
redred  officer,  and  is  represented  as  a  woman  of  sterling 
good-sense,  great  energy,  and  devoted  piety.  Henry  was 
early  dedicated  to  God  in  Christian  baptism,  and  was 
carefully  instructed  by  his  parents  in  the  principles  and 
duties  of  the  Christian  religion.    These  influences  were 
never  effaced  from  his  mind.     In  his  youth  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  character  which  proved  so  valuable  in 
his  future  life.    In  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  father 
his  studies  were  interrupted,  and  he  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  for  a  support ;  but  his  leisure  hours  were 
faithfully  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Noth- 
ing coald  repress  his  love  of  study.     His  early  life  was 
years  of  privation  and  toil,  yet  without  this  preparatory 
discipline  be  would  probably  never  have  acquired  those 
habits  of  self-reliance  and  S3r8tematic  effort,  that  strength 
of  purpose  and  heroic  determination,  which  so  promi- 
nently marked  his  subsequent  career,  and  contributed 
so  much  to  his  usefulness  in  this  Western  World.    From 
his  twelfth  till  his  twenty-flrst  year  young  Muhlenberg 
toiled  incessantly  in  his  efforts  to  assist  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  family,  yet  during  the  intervals  of  repose 
he  improved  every  opportunity  afforded  him  for  mental 
culture.     On  reaching  his  manhood  he  secured  the  po- 
sition of  tutor  in  the  school  of  Raphelins  at  Zellerfeld, 
and  the  time  not  officially  employed  he  devoted  to 
Btudy.    In  the  spring  of  1735  he  entered  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  tri- 
umphing over  all  the  difficulties  he  encmmtered,  and 
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winning  the  confidence  of  his  instructors.  The  piou« 
teachings  of  Dr.  Oporin,  who  had  kindly  received  him 
into  his  family  and  employed  him  as  an  amanuensis, 
exerted  over  him  a  most  favorable  influence,  awakening 
in  him  a  deeper  insight  into  his  own  character,  and  a 
clearer  apprehension  of  the  plan  of  salvation.  **  By  his 
lectures,"  he  says, "  on  the  total  depravity  of  our  nature 
I  was  much  moved,  and  so  convinced  of  my  sin(|ilne8» 
that  I  loathed  mjrself  on  account  of  my  folly.  I  was 
convinced  by  the  Word  of  God  that  till  this  period  my 
undentanding  in  spiritual  things  was  dark;  that  my 
will  was  disinclined  to  that  new  life  which  proceeds 
from  God ;  that  my  memory  had  been  employed  only 
in  collecting  carnal  things,  my  imagination  in  discover- 
ing sinful  objects  for  the  gratification  of  my  perverted 
affections,  and  my  members  by  habitual  use  had  become 
weapons  of  unrighteousness.  But  as  I  learned  to  rec- 
ognise sin  as  sin,  then  followed  sorrow,  repentance,  and 
hatred  of  it — shame  and  humiliation  on  account  of  it — 
hunger  and  thirst  for  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ. 
In  this  state  of  mind  I  was  directed  to  the  cfucified 
Saviour;  the  merits  of  his  death  gave  me  life;  my 
thirst  was  quenched  by  him,  the  Living  Spring.*'  From 
this  period  he  became  a  most  earnest  Christian.  He 
burned  with  an  ardent  desire  to  do  good.  On  his  grad- 
uation at  G6ttingen  he  repaired  to  Halle.  There  he 
continued  his  studies,  and  taught  in  the  Orphan  House. 
He  lived  on  the  ntost  intimate  terms  with  Franke,  Cel- 
larius,  and  Fabriciusw  By  their  advice  he  was  led  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  missionary  work,  and  Bengal 
was  the  point  selected  as  the  field  of  his  operations. 
While  arrangements  were  making  to  send  him  to  India, 
and  just  after  he  had  been  solemnly  set  apart  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  a  most  importunate  application 
from  congregations  in  Pennaylvania  reached  Germany 
for  some  one  to  supply  the  great  spiritual  destitution 
that  existed.  The  attention  of  the  faculty  was  imme- 
diately directed  to  Muhlenberg,  then  in  his  thirty-first 
year,  as  a  most  suitable  person  for  the  position.  Cheer- 
fully yielding  to  the  call,  and  with  unshaken  confidence 
in  God,  he  was  ready  to  abandon  the  comforts  of  home 
and  the  society  of  friends,  as  well  as  the  prospects  of 
future  distinction  to  which  a  mind  so  highly  gifted 
might  have  aspired,  and  to  settle  in  this  remote  and,  at 
that  time,  wild  and  inhospitable  region  as  a  humble  in- 
strument for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom.  He 
reached  this  country  in  1742.  His  arrival  was  an  occa- 
sion of  great  joy  and  inexpressible  gratitude  to  his  Ger- 
man tHTethren. ,  The  Church  he  found  in  a  most  wretch- 
ed condition;  in  his  own  language,  it  w^as  not ptarUnta^ 
but  plantanda.  There  had  been  numerous  settlements 
in  different  parts  of  the  countiy,  and  some  of  them  had 
been  furnished  with  able  and  faithful  ministers,  but  as 
a  general  thing  the  Lutheran  population  had  been  sadly 
neglected.  Muhlenberg's  advent  therefore  marks  a  new 
sera  in  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  coun- 
try. Its  character  soon  changed ;  its  condition  gradu- 
ally improved;  its  position  was  at  once  strengthened, 
and  permanence  given  to  its  operations.  Frequent*  ac- 
cessions were  made  to  the  ranks  of  the  ministry — men 
educated  at  Halle,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their  Mas- 
ter, and  wholly  devoted  to  their  work,  upon  whose  labors 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  signally  rested.  Entering  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  Muhlenberg  assumed  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  associated  churches  of  Philadelphia, 
New  Hanover,  and  Providence,  which  had  united  in  a 
call  for  a  minister.  These  three  congregations  contin- 
ued to  form  the  more  prominent  scenes  of  his  ministerial 
labors,  although  there  was  probably  not  an  organized 
Lutheran  church  in  his  day  in  which  he  did  not  preach ; 
and  when  a  difficulty  occurred  in  any  congregation,  his 
aid  was  always  invoked,  and  seldom  did  he  fail  in  rec- 
onciling differences  and  restoring  confidence.  His  du- 
ties, in  many  respects,  resembled  those  of  an  itinerant 
bishop  whose  diocese  extended  over  a  large  territory. 
Often  he  undertook  distant  and  irksome  journeys  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  together  the  scattered  flock. 
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preaching  the  Word  and  administering  the  sacramentR, 
introducing  salutary  disdpUne  for  the  government  of 
the  churches,  and  performing  other  kind  aervicea,  in  his 
desire  to  repair  the  waste  places  of  Zion  and  promote 
the  cause  of  genuine  piety.  The  care  of  the  churches 
rested  upon  him.  He  had  the  confidence  of  the  people; 
his  presence  everywhere  inspired  hope.  His  opinions 
were  valued;  his  influence  was  boundless  and  unprec- 
edented. The  first  three  years  of  his  ministjry  in  this 
country,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  resided  in  Philadelphia;  the 
next  sixteen  at  Providence.  In  1761  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  and  remained  fifteen  years,  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  congregation  there  requiring  his  i^ea- 
ence.  In  1776  he  resumed  bis  charge  in  the  country. 
During  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution,  because 
of  his  devotion  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  strug- 
gle, he  excited  against  him  the  most  violent  opposition, 
and  his  life  was  often  exposed  to  imminent  periL  He 
was  warned  and  entreated  to  remove  farther  into  the 
interior  from  the  scene  of  hostilities,  but  he  always  re- 
fused. He  was  extensively  known,  and  his  relations  to 
the  Revolution  were  well  understood.  Many  took  ad- 
vantage of  bis  position,  and  persons  of  all  claases  reaort- 
eil  to  his  house.  "His  home,"  says  a  contemporary, 
**  was  constantly  filled  wit-h  fugitives,  acquaintances  and 
strangers,  with  the  poor  and  hungry,  noble  and  common 
beggars.  The  hungry  never  went  away  unsatisfied,  nor 
the  suffering  uncomforted.*'  The  last  few  years  of  his 
life  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  health  gradually  declined.  His 
mind,  in  prosi)ect  of  death,  was  calm,  sustained  by  a 
humUe  yet  firm  reliance  upon  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 
When  the  summons  came,  with  entire  composiure,  and 
ill  confident  expectation  of  a  blissful  immortality,  he 
^-ielded  up  his  spirit,  and  rested  in  the  bosom  of  his 
God.  His  active  and  useful  career  terminated  Oct,  7, 
1787.  His  death  was  the  occasion  of  wide-spread  and 
unaffected  sorrow.  The  people  grieved  that  they  should 
no  longer  see  his  face  and  listen  to  his  paternal  counsels. 
He  was  the  friend  and  father  of  all,  and  all  regarded  it 
as  their  duty  and  privilege  to  mourn  "their  father, 
friend,  example,  guide  removed."  In  many  places  the 
bells  were  tolled,  the  churches 'enshrouded  in  mourning, 
and  fimeral  sermons  delivered,  in  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  departed,  and  as  testimonials  of  the  respect  his 
worth  everywhere  inspired.  The  honored  remains  of 
the  patriarch  peacefully  rest  near  the  church  which  was 
80  long  the  scene  of  his  earnest  labors,  and  in  which  he 
so  often  dispensed  the  symbols  of  the  Saviour's  love 
among  the  people  of  God,  and  animated  them  in  their 
Christian  pilgrimage  by  the  hopes  and  consolations  of 
the  Gospel.  The  history  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  life  is 
the  history  of  one  of  the  noblest  minds,  consecrating  its 
learning,  its  affections,  its  influence,  its  energies,  to  all 
the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  humanity,  to  the 
glory  and  service  of  that  Saviour  who  redeemed  him 
with  his  own  precious  blood.  He  possessed  a  combina- 
tion of  qualities  which  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  du- 
ties he  was  called  to  perform.  Gifted  by  nature  with 
the  highest  powers,  which  had  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  best  culture;  endowed  with  a  noble 
heart,  which  had  been  sanctified  by  divine  grace  and 
disciplined  in  the  school  of  affliction ;  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  phj'sical  constitution  which  in  early  life  had 
been  inured  to  labor ;  with  an  ardent,  active  piety,  an 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  work,  nothing 
seemed  wanting  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
his  mission.  He  was  the  man  kindly  raised  up  by 
Providence  for  the  particular  emergency  required  at  the 
time  in  this  western  hemisphere.  The  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  his  success  were  entertained  by  those 
who  selected  him  for  the  mission.  These  expectations 
were  more  than  realized.  His  praise  is  deservedly  in 
all  the  churches.  He  has  left  a  name  fragrant  with  the 
richest  honor  attainable  in  this  life— that  of  a  good 
man,  sincere  in  his  professions  and  upright  in  his  con- 
duct, widely  esteem^  and  greatly  beloved.  His  society 
w<is  sought  and  his  influence  courted  by  the  learned 


men  of  the  day.  By  the  special  invitatirm  of  the  fac- 
ulty he  attended  the  Commencement  exerciaes  of  Ptibr- 
ton  College,  and  from  the  University  of  Pennayhraiib 
he  received  the  doctorate  in  divinity,  a  dtstinctioa  in 
those  days  rarely  conferred,  and  only  apon  those  wk«c 
claims  to  the  honor  were  unquestionable.  See  Hcl- 
muth,  Denkmal  der  Ltebe  v.  A  cktung^  etc  (FhUa.  1788} ; 
Stoever,  L\fe  ofJL  M,  Afuklenberg  (Phila.  1856) ;  Lva^ 
Qu,  Rev,  (Luth.)  i,  890,  690.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Muhlenberg,  John  Peter,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  the  oldest  son  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  aad 
was  bom  at  the  Trappe,  Montgomery  County,  PSa^  Oct. 
1, 1746.     His  early  education  was  conducted  by  bis  la- 
ther and  Dr.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia.     In  the  atxteeotfa 
year  of  his  age  he,  with  his  two  brothers,  was  sent  to 
Germany  to  be  educated  at  the  Universiiy  of  Ualk. 
On  hb  return  to  this  country,  in  1768,  he  was  ordained  a 
minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  was  far  a  seassn 
pastor  of  churches  in  New  Germantown  and  &dmiii- 
pter,  N.  .J.     In  1772  he  removed  to  Woodstock,  Dim- 
more  County  (now  Shenandoah),  Va.,  where  many  Ger- 
mans from  the  Middle  States  had  settled,  and,  formii^ 
themselves  into  a  congregation,  requested  Dr.  HuhlcE- 
berg  to  send  them  his  son  as  their  rector.     These  La- 
therans,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  then  existing  iii 
Virginia  on  the  subject  of  Church  establishment,  had 
organized  as  members  of  the  Swedish  branch  of  tht 
I^theran  Church,  and  in  order  that  their  mioiater 
might  enforce  the  payment  of  tithes,  it  was  nrmrnrr 
that  he  should  be  invested  with  episcopal  ofdinatkse. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Muhlenberg  repaired  to  England  for 
the  purpose,  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  White,  after- 
wards the  venerable  bishop  of  Penn^lvania,  was  ts- 
daincd  as  priest  by  the  lord  bbhop  of  London.     He  cocr 
tinned  his  labors  in  Virginia  till  1775,  wh^i  his  ardeot 
patriotism  and  military  spirit  induced  him,  at  the  soBc- 
itation  of  general  W^asbington,  with  whom  he  was  on 
the  roost  intimate  terms,  to  accept  a  coloneTs  conmus- 
sion  in  the  army.    It  is  said  that  after  he  had  received 
his  appointment  he  preached  a  valedictory  to  bis  con- 
gregation, in  the  course  of  which  he  eloquently  depict- 
ed the  wrongs  our  country  had  suffered  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  then  added  that  "there  was  a  time  for  sU 
things;  a  time  to  preach  and  a  time  to  pray ;  bat  there 
is  also  a  time  to  fight,  and  that  time  has  now  cooe." 
Then,  pronouncing  the  benediction,  he  deliberately  laid 
aside  his  gown,  which  had  thus  far  concealed  his  mili- 
tary uniform,  and,  proceeding  to  the  door  of  the  choxcK 
ordered  the  drums  to  beat  for  recruits.    Nearly  three 
hundred  men  enlisted  under  his  banner,  with  whom  be 
immediately  marched  to  the  protection  of  Charle«t<n, 
South  Carolina.    He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Sul- 
liran's  IsUnd,  and  performed  a  conspicuous  pait  in  all 
our  Southern  campaigns.     Having  been  promoted  in 
1777  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  he  hM  command 
in  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  and 
shared  the  dangers  and  responsibilities  of  Monmouth, 
Stony  Point,  and  Yorktown.     He  continued  in  the  ser^ 
vice  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  then  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major-general  before  the  anny  was  dis- 
banded.   Alter  the  war,  under  the  old  constitution  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  was  elected  Wee-president  of  the  state, 
with  Benjamin  Franklin  as  president.    He  was  chosea 
for  several  terms  as  a  representative  in  Congress,  and 
also  served  as  a  presidential  elector.    In  1801  he  was 
selected  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  as  United 
States  Senator.    He  was  likewise  honored  with  sevenl 
executive  appointments.    Jefferson  appointed  him  so- 
pervisor  of  the  revenue  for  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwaid> 
collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  which  office  he 
continued  to  hold  during  Madison's  administratioi.  He 
retained  the  confidence  of  the  government  till  his  death, 
and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the  community.    He  died  at 
his  residence  near  Gray's  Ferry,  Philadelphia,  Oct.  1, 
1807,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  fiitho'  at  the 
Trappe.    See  Anderson,  HmL  of  the  Coiomal  CkwrcAu 
of  Great  Britain^  iii,  209.     (M.  L.  a) 
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iHflihlliatisen,  Jom-Tob,  op.    See  Lipmanm. 

Itf  ohlitis.    See  Muhu 

BduiB,  Simeon  Marottb  db,  a  French  Hebraist, 
H'as  bom  in  1587  at  Orleans.     Of  his  earlier  personal 
history  it  is  only  known  that  he  was  canon  and  arch- 
deacon of  Soissons.     Four  years  after  Cayet's  death 
(1614)  he  was  installed  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  royal 
citUege,  and  kept  that  chair  until  removed  by  death  in 
1644.     Muis  combined  H-ith  the  knowledge  of  this  Un- 
iXtukge  Solid  judgment,  fine  discrimination,  a  pure,  ele- 
^^antf  and  easy  style,  and  very  extensive  acquaintance 
with  sacred  history  and  the  groundwork  of  religion. 
He  bad  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  learned 
interpreters  of  the  Scriptures.     We  possess  of  him,  R. 
DoMmm  Kimcki  Commentariut  in  Malachiam,  Heb.  et 
IamU  (Parifl,  1618, 4to) : — In  P$almum  xix  trium  rabbinO' 
rum  Commentarii  Hebraici  cum  Lett  inierpretaL  (Paris, 
1620,  8vo): — Annoltttiones  in  Ptalmum  xrxiVy  printed 
in  Bellarmine's  TnstituL  Hebraica  (1622,  8vo)  i—Com- 
mewUtrius  UUeralii  et  historicus  in  omnet  PsaUno$  H  ie- 
If  da  V.  T,  cantica,  cum  vertiane  nova  ex  ffebrceo  (Par. 
1630,  foL;  Lovan.  1770,  2  vols.  4to);  this  commentary 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  existence,  and  was  so 
pronounced  by  Boesuet,  Godeau,  Gassendi,  Voisin,  and 
other  Koman  Catholic  authorities:— w^Merfio  V'erit€Uis 
f/ebraicm   ttdcersus  Joannis  Aforini  exercitationes  in 
utrumque  Siimaritanorum  Pentateuckum  (Par.  1631, 8  vo) : 
— and,  in  answer  to  Morin*s  repeated  charge,  Eacer- 
citdHone*  Biblica  (Par.  1633),  a  second  defence  of  the 
Hebrew  text  entitled  /I  Mer/to  Veritatit  ffebrcUcm  altera 
(Par.  1634),  accompanied  with  a  Specimen  variorwn  «a- 
cronun,  containing  notes  of  rabbins  on  the  most  difficult 
passages  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  the 
tirst  chapters  of  Judges : — Castigatio  A  nimadversionum 
fid  Pentateuckum  (Par.  1 689, 8vo).   The  most  of  De  Mu- 
le's writings  have,  after  his  death,  been  collected  and 
published  by  Claude  d*Auvergne  (Par.  1650,  foL). — Hoe- 
fer,  jVb«r.  Biog,  Generaley  s.  v. ;  Dupin,  Biblioth,  des  A  u- 
f&urs  EccUsiastiques ;  Niceron,  Mimoires,  vol.  xxxii,  s.  v. 
(C.R) 

Mulberry  stands  in  the  Anth.  Vers,  as  the  render- 
ing of  the  Heb.  KSa,  {baka',  regarded  by  Gesenius, 
fffb.  Lex.  s.  v.,  as  if  from  n32,  to  tceep),  or  in  the  plur. 
C^XSa  (bekatm*) ;  which  occurs,  the  first  in  Psa.  Ixxxiv, 
C,  ^  Who  passing  through  the  valley  of  Baca  make  it  a 
well;  the  rain  also  filleth  the  pools;*'  the  second  in  2 
Sam.  V,  23,  24,  and  in  1  Chron.  xiv,  14,  15,  where  the 
Philistines  having  spread  themselves  in  the  valley  of 
liephaim,  David  was  ordered  to  attack  them  from  be- 
hind, ''And  let  it  be,  when  thou  hearest  the  sound  of  a 
going  in  the  tq>s  of  the  mtdbeny'treeSf  that  thou  shalt 
^lestir  thyselt"     In  the  former  of  these  passages  the 
term  is  usually  regarded  as  an  appellative,  i.  q.  **  the 
valley  of  tears"  (so  the  Sept  t)  KotXdQ  rov  acXav^/iitf- 
)'oc,  Tulg.  vaUis  lachrymarum;  see  Baca)  ;  but  in  the 
latter  two  it  undoubtedly  designates  some  tree  or  shrub 
(the  Sept  has  also  cXau^/tiiuv  in  2  Sam.,  but  &moQ  in  1 
Chron.;  the  Vulg. />ynw  in  both  places).     The  Jewish 
rabbins,  with  several  modem  versions,  understand  the 
mulberry- tree;  others  retain  the  Hebrew  word.    Nei- 
ther the  mulberry  nor  the  pear  tree,  however,  satisfies 
translators  and  commentators,  because  they  do  not  pos- 
sess any  characters  particularly  suitable  to  the  above 
passages.    With  regard  to  the  mulberry,  RosenmUller 
justly  observes  (.4  Uerth,  IV,  i,  247  sq. ;  Bibl,  Hot,  p.  256) 
that  this  interpretation  '*  is  countenanced  neither  by  the 
ancient  dtuislators  nor  by  the  occurrence  of  any  similar 
term  in  the  cognate  languages** — unless  we  adopt  the 
opioioa  of  Ursinus,  who  (.4  rbor.  Bib,  iii,  75),  having  in 
^'iew  the  root  of  the  word  bakah^  **  to  weep,"  identifies 
the  name  of  the  tree  in  question  with  the  mulberry, 
"from  the  blood-like  tears  which  the  pressed  berries 
jiour  forth."     The  mulberry-tree,  moreover,  appears  to 
I  live  another  name  in  Scripture,  namely,  the  **  syca- 
mine."   Thongh  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 


mulberry- tree  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  yet  the  fruit 
of  this  tree  (jiopou)  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace,  vi,  84  as 
having  been,  together  with  grape-juice,  shown  to  the 
elephants  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  in  order  to  irritate  these 
animals  and  make  them  more  formidable  opponents  to 
the  army  of  the  Jews.  It  is  well  known  that  many  an* 
imals  are  enraged  when  they  see  blood  or  anything  of 
the  color  of  blood.    See  Sycamine. 

Celsius  (i,  339)  quotes  Abul  B'adU*s  description  of  a 
shrub  of  Mecca  called  6aca,  with  abundant  fruit,  distil- 
ling a  juice  from  its  branches  when  cut  (whence  the 
name,  L  q.  tear),  and  of  a  warming  property ;  apparently 
some  species  of  A  myris  or  Balsamodendron,  Most  lex- 
icographers are  satisfied  with  this  explanation.  That 
plant  is  probably  the  same  with  the  one  referred  to 
by  Forskil  (p.  198)  among  the  obscure  plants  without 
fructification  which  he  obtained  from  Jobbse,  and  which 
he  says  was  called  baka,  or  ebka,  with  a  poisonous  milky 
sap.  If  this  be  the  same  as  the  former,  both  are  still 
unknown  any  further,  and  we  cannot  therefore  deters 
mine  whether  they  are  found  in  Palestine  or  not  As 
to  the  tree  of  which  Abu*l  Fadli  speaks,  and  which  Spren- 
gel  {Hiat,  ret  herb.  p.  12)  identifies  with  A  myrit  Gilea^ 
dentisj  Lin.,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  denote  the  baka 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  although  there  is  an  exact  simi- 
larity in  form  between  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms; 
for  the  A  myrtdacete  are  tropical  shrubs,  and  never  could 
have  grown  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  the  scriptural  lo- 
cality for  the  bekainu 

^  The  tree  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  whatever  it  is,  must 
be  common  in  Palestine,  must  grow  in  the  neighborhood 
of  water,  have  its  leaves  easily  moved,  and  have  a  name 
in  some  of  the  cognate  languages  similar  to  the  Hebrew 
baka.  The  only  one  answering  to  these  conditions  is 
that  called  bak  by  the  Arabs,  or  rather  ehajrat^-bak — 
that  i8,  the  fly  or  gnat  tree.  It  seems  to  be  so  called 
from  its  seeds,  when  loosened  from  thdr  capsular  cover- 
ing, floating  about  like  gnats,  in  consequence  of  being 
covered  with  light,  silk-like  hairs,  as  is  the  case  with  those 
of  the  willow.  In  Richardson's  Arabic  dicdonary  the 
bah4ree  is  considered  to  be  the  elm ;  but  from  a  passage 
of  Dioscorides,  preserved  by  Plempius,  the  dirdar  of  the 
Arabians  seems  to  be  another  kind  of  bak-tree,  probably 
the  arbor  ctUicum  (tree  of  gnats)  of  the  Latin  transla- 
tors of  Avicenna.  Now  in  other  Arabic  authors  the 
dirdar  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  gkurb^  and  the  ghurb  is  as- 
certained to  be  the  Lombardy  poplar  (JUutt.  HimaL  Bot. 
p.  344).  As  it  seems  therefore  tolerably  dear  that  the 
bak-tree  is  a  kind  of  poplar,  and  as  the  Arabic  bak  is 
very  similar  to  the  Hebrew  baka  [but  in  the  Heb.  the  k 
in  the  name  is  3,  while  in  the  Arabic  it  is  that  which 
corresponds  to  p],  so  it  is  probable  that  one  of  the  kinds 
of  poplar  may  be  in^nded  in  the  above  passages  of 
Scripture.  And  it  must  be  noted  that  the  poplar  is  as 
appropriate  as  any  tree  can  be  ibr  the  elucidation  of  the 
passages  in  which  the  name  occurs.  For  the  poplar  is 
well  known  to  delight  in  mobt  situations,  and  bishop 
Home,  in  his  Comm.  on  Psa.  Ixxxiv.  has  inferred  that 
in  the  valley  of  Baca  the  Israelites,  on  their  way  to  Je- 
rusalem, were  refreshed  by  plenty  of  water.  It  is  not 
less  appropriate  in  the  passages  in  2  Sam.  and  1  Chron., 
as  no  tree  is  more  remarkable  than  the  poplar  for  the 
ease  with  which  its  leaves  are  rustled  by  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  air;  an  effect  which  might  be  caused 
in  a  still  night  even  by  the  movement  of  a  body  of  men 
on  the  ground,  when  attacked  in  flank  or  while  unpre- 
pared. That  poplars  are  common  in  Palestine  may  be 
proved  from  Kitto's  Palestine^  p.  114:  'Of  poplars  we 
only  know,  with  certainty,  that  the  black  poplar,  the 
aspen,  and  the  Lombardy  poplar  grow  in  Palestine.  The 
aspen,  v/hose  long  leaf-stalks  cause  the  leaves  to  trem- 
ble with  eveiy  breath  of  wind,  unites  with  the  willow 
and  the  oak  to  overshadow  the  watercourses  of  the 
Lower  Lebanon,  and,  with  the  oleander  and  the  acacia, 
to  adorn  the  ravines  of  Southern  Palestine ;  we  do  not 
know  that  the  Lombardy  poplar  has  been  noticed  but 
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by  lord  Lindsay,  who  describes  it  as  growing  with  the 
walnut-tree  and  weeping- willow  under  the  deep  tuirents 
of  the  Upper  Lebanon' "  (Kitto).     See  Poplar. 

Mulcaster,  Richard,  an  English  divine  and  teach- 
er noted  for  his  scholastic  attainments,  was  a  native 
of  Carlisle,  and  of  an  old  family  in  Cumberland.  Ue 
received  his  earliest  education  on  the  foundation  at 
Eton,  under  the  celebrated  Udal,  whence,  in  1548,  he 
was  elected  scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  From 
Cambridge  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  in  1555  was  cho- 
sen student  of  Christ  Church.  In  the  next  year  he  was 
licensed  to  proceed  in  arts,  and  about  the  same  time 
became  known  for  his  proficiency  in  Eastern  literature. 
He  began  to  teach  in  1559 ;  and  on  September  24, 1561, 
for  his  extraordinary  attainments  in  philology,  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  master  of  Merchant  Tailors*  School  in 
London,  then  just  founded.  Here  he  continued  till  1586, 
when  he  resigned;  and  some  time  after  he  was  appointed 
upper  master  of  Su  Paul's  School.  Here  he  remained 
twelve  years,  and  then  retired  to  the  rectory  of  Stanford 
Kivers,*in  Essex,  to  which  he  bad  been  presented  by  the 
queen.  He  held  this  place  until  his  death,  April  15, 
1611.  Several  of  his  smaller  compositions,  commenda- 
tory verses,  etc,  are  prefixed  to  works  of  bis  contempo- 
raries; and  Gasooigne  has  printed  some  Latin  verses  of 
his  composition  which  were  spoken  before  the  queen  at 
Keuilworth  in  1575.  Hb  separate  works  were,  his  Po- 
sitionSy  wherein  tka§e  primitive  circunutcmces  be  examined 
which  are  necessarie  for  the  training  vp  of  Children, 
either  for  skill  in  theire  look  or  health  in  their  bodie 
(Lond.  1581  and  1587, 4to) ;  to  which  a  second  part  was 
promised : — The  first  part  of  the  Elementariej  which  en- 
trealeih  chefeUf  of  the  right  writing  of  the  JCnglish  tung 
(Lond.  1582,  4to);  a  book  which  Warton  {Hist.  English 
Poetry)  says  contains  many  judicious  criticisms  and  ob- 
servations on  tlie  English  language: — Calechitmus Pan- 
linusy  m  uswn  SchoUe  Paulina  consci-iptus,  adformam 
parvi  illius  Angtici  Caiechismi  qui  pueris  in  oommuni 
Precum  Anglicarwn  libro  ediscendus  proponitur  (1601, 
8vo).  This  is  in  long  and  short  verse,  and,  though  now 
forgotten,  was  once  esteemed.  Mulcaster  was  a  firm 
adherent  to  the  Reformed  religion ;  a  man  of  piety,  and 
a  *^  priest  in  his  own  house  as  well  as  in  the  temple." 
See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xxx;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Biog, 
vii,  388,  889 ;  En^  Cgdop,  s.  v. ;  FuUer,  Worthies  of 
England,  s.  v. 

MulcYber  (i.  e.  the  Softener),  a  surname  of  Vijlcan, 
the  Roman  god  of  fire.  This  euphemistic  name  of 
Mulciber  b  frequently  applied  to  him  by  the  Latin 
poets. 

Mulder,  Israei^  a  Jewish  writer  of  note,  and  cele- 
brated also  for  his  philanthropic  labors  among  bis  peo- 
ple, flourished  in  Holland  in  recent  times.  He  died  at 
Amsterdam  Dec  29,  1862.  He  contributed  largely  for 
the  dissemination  of  culture  among  his  co-religionists, 
and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  elevate  the  Jewish 
people  in  their  literary  life.  He  also  wrote  much  him- 
self, and  among  other  works  published  a  Hebrew-Ger- 
man dictionary  and  many  essays  on  various  subjects. 

Mule  (I'nB,  pe'red,  2  Sam.  xui,  29,  and  often  else- 
where ;  fem.  M^'nil,  pirdah',  1  Kings  i,  88,  88,  44 ;  so 
called  from  their  quick  pace,  or  from  carrying  loads ;  but 
^y^,  re'kesh,  Esth.  viii,  10, 14,  denotes  a  steed  or  nobler 
horse ;  "  swift  beast"  in  Mic  i,  18 ;  **  dromedary"  in  1 
Kings  iv,  28),  a  hybrid  animal,  the  offspring  of  a  horse 
and  an  ass  (comp.yarro,  De  re  rustica,  ii,  8 ;  Pliny,  viii, 
69;  Coluro.  vi,  86;  iEsop,  Fab.  140;  ^Iian,i4  mm.  xii, 
16;  Strabo,  v,  212).  Of  this  animal  there  are  two 
kinds :  one  is  the  produce  of  a  he -ass  with  a  mare ;  the 
other  the  produce  of  a  she-ass  and  a  stallion.  The  for- 
mer is  the  mule,  commonly  so  called.  That  in  respect  to 
swiftness  the  hybrid  between  the  ass  and  the  mare  is  much 
superior  to  the  hybrid  between  the  horse  and  the  she- 
-H  is  abundantly  attested  (Aristot.  Rhetor,  iii,  2 ;  Pliny, 


Hist.  Nat,  viii,  44,  etc),  which  is  in  favor  of  Botbsrtls 
hypothesis  that  mules  are  meant  by  the  D'^.^rirra^ 
A.  V.  "camels"  of  Esth.  viii,  10,  14.     See  CammI    A 
mule  is  smaller  than  a  horse,  and  is  a  remarkably  hanlT, 
patient,  obstinate,  sure-footed  animal,  living  ordinsrilr 
twice  as  long  as  a  horse.     These  auimak  are  nMsdy 
sterile ;  as  distinct  species  of  animals  do  not  freelr  ia- 
termix  their  breed,  and  hybrid  animals  do  not  pr»f»- 
gate  their  kind  beyond  at  most  a  very  few  generarii«?. 
and  no  real  hybrid  races  are  perpetuated.    I'he  daim  of 
Anah,  son  of  Zibeon,  to  the  diiscovery  of  breeding  iin]k& 
as  asserted  in  the  Talmuds,  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
pression of  national  vanity  (see  Bochart,  Hieroz,  i,  231 
M}.;  Dougtsei  Anal,  i,  41  m^.).     It  rests  on  Gen.  xxxri 
24,  where  Dt)|^,  yendm',  is  rendered  mules ;  but  it  more 
probably  means  imi/fr— meaning  the  warm  springs  of 
CalUrrho^  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  I>ead  Sea.     Set- 
Anah.     There  is  no  probability  that  the  Hebrews  bred 
mules,  because  it  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Mo- 
saic law  to  couple  animals  of  difTerent  species  (Lev.  xix. 
19).     But  they  were  not  forbidden  to  use  them  (Philtu 
0pp.  ii,  807) ;  and  we  find  under  the  monarchy  that 
mules  were  common  among  the  Hebrews  (see  also  Jo- 
sephus,  L\fe,  26),  and  they  were  probably  known  mndi 
earlier.    Even  the  kings  and  most  distinguished  nobles 
were  accustomed  to  ride  upon  mules  (and  app«r«tth- 
they  only),  although  at  first  they  used  only  male  and 
female  asses  (2  Sam.  xviii,  9;  1  Kings  i,  33,  ^  44;  xriii. 
5;  2  Kings  v,  17;  2  Chron. ix,  24;  Psa.  xxxii, 9)l     *It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  we  do  not  read  of  mules  tin 
the  time  of  David  (as  to  the  yemn,  A.  Y.  'mules.' 
of  Gen.  xxxvi,  24,  see  above),  just  at  the  time  wbai 
the  Israelites  were  becoming  well  acquainted  with  iMnsc*. 
After  this  time  horses  and  mules  are  in  Scripture  often 
mentioned  together.     After  the  first  half  of  David's 
reign,  as  Michaelis  {Comment,  on  Laws  of  Moses,  H. 
477)  obser\'es,  they  became  all  at  once  veiy  oomnwo. 
In  Ezra  ii,  66,  Neh.  vii,  68,  we  read  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  mules;  in  2  Sam.  xiii,  29,  *  all  the  king's  son 
arose,  and  every  man  gat  him  up  upon  hb  mukw*     Ab- 
salom rode  on  a  mule  in  the  battle  of  the  wood  of  Epbn- 
im,  at  the  time  when  the  animal  went  away  fron  as- 
der  him,  and  so  caused  hb  death.     Mul^  were  among 
the  presents  which  were  brought  year  by  year  to  Sol- 
omon (1  Kings  X,  25).    From  the  above-died  Leritkal 
law  we  must  suppose  that  the  mules  were  imported,  im- 
less  the  Jews  became  subsequently  less  strict  in  their 
observance  of  the  ceremonial  injunctions,  and  bred  their 
mules.     We  learn  from  Exekiel  (xxvii,  14)  that  the 
Tyrians,  after  the  time  of  Solomon,  were  supplied  with 
both  horses  and  mules  from  Armenia  (Togannah),  which 
country  was  celebrated  for  its  good  horees  (see  Stnbo. 
xi,  13,  7,  ed.  Kramer;  comp.  also  Xenoph.  Anah.  iv,  5. 
36;  Herod,  vii,  40).     MichaeUs  conjectures  that  the 
Israelites  first  became  acquainted  with  mules  in  the  war 
which  David  carried  on  with  the  king  of  Ni»bb  (Zo- 
bah)  (2.  Sam.  viii,  3,  4).     In  Solomon's  time  it  b  pos- 
sible that  mules  from  Egypt  occasionally  accompanied 
the  horses  which  we  know  the  king  of  Israel  obtained 
from  that  country ;  for  though  the  mule  b  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  (Wilkin- 
son's Anc.  Egypt,  i,  886  [Lond.  1854]),  yet  it  b  not  easy 
to  believe  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  well  acquainted 
with  thb  auimaL     That  a  friendship  exbted  betweea 
Solomon  and  Pharaoh  b  clear  from  1  Kings  ix,  16,  a» 
well  as  from  the  fact  of  Solomon  having  married  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Egypt;  but  after  Shbhak  came 
to  the  throne  a  very  different  spirit  prevailed  between 
the  two  kingdoms:  perhaps,  therefore,  from  thb  date 
mules  were  obtained  from  Armenia"  (Smith).     In  later 
times  (eventually,  at  all  events)  the  Hebrews  appear 
to  have  obtained  the  more  valuable  mules  from  Aa^rria 
and  Persia  (Isa.  Ixvi,  20 ;  Esth.  viii,  10, 14 ;  comp.  Ct«L 
Pers.  44;  see  Host,  Maivhk,  p.  292).     We  do  not  wad 
of  mules  at  all  in  the  N.  T. ;  perhaps,  therefore,  tbey 
had  ceased  to  be  imported.    See  Horsb. 
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Representations  of  Mnles  on  the  Monoments. 

Flf.  1.  E|{7pUan  MoIm  (pointlnK  from  Th«bM  in  BritUb  MoMiun).   Flf.  S. 
AuyriAO  Male  carrying  Nete,  «te.  (Scalp(ar«  In  British  MoMuin). 

Males  are  represented  on  acme  of  the  ancient  Assyr- 
ian bass-reliefs;  they  are  seen  in  pruceesion,  belonging 
to  a  captured  people  (Layard's  Nineveh^  ii,  323,  324). 
They  were  also  ridden  in  battle  and  by  kings  {lUnd,  2d 
aer.  p.  446, 449).  There  are  varioas  breeds  of  mules  in 
Syria.  Some  very  beautiful  animals  are  produced  from 
hi^-blood  Arab  mares,  but  they  are  few  in  number, 
and  can  only  be  possessed  by  the  wealthy.  Burckhardt 
states  diat  the  breed  of  the  Baalbek  mules  is  highly  es- 
teemed, and  Uiat  he  had  seen  some  which  were  worth 
from  thirty  to  five -and- thirty  pounds  (Tr€tv.  i,  57). 
The  more  ordinary  sort  of  mules,  which  are  capable  of 
carrying  heavy  loads,  are  employed  in  the  caravans; 
and  they  are  of  great  service  for  the  mill  and  water- 
wbeela.  The  domestic  trade  with  the  maritime  towns 
and  the  mountains  is  not  only  carried  on  chiefly  by 
mule  caravans,  but  they  are  sent  even  to  Erzerdkm,  Con- 
stantinople, and  other  remote  towns  (Russell,  Aleppo, 
iif  50  sq.)«  In  these  caravans  the  male  travellers  are 
mounted  on  mules  lightly  laden,  generally  the  mere 
personal  luggage  of  the  rider.  Persons  of  rank  travel 
in  a  kind  of  litter,  carried  by  two  mules.  Within  the 
towns,  and  in  short  excursions,  asses  are  generally  pre- 
ferred, and  the  mules  bear  the  luggage.  In  modem 
times  the  breeding  of  mules  in  Southern  Europe  and 
Weatem  Asia  has  been  greatly  increased.  Those  of 
Peraia  are  described  as  of  large  size,  and  of  amazing 
strength  and  power  of  endurance.  They  will  travel 
the  atony  and  steep  roads  over  rocky  mountains,  day 
after  day,  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles 
per  diem,  loaded  with  a  weight  of  800  pounds.  They 
require  more  food  than  the  horse.  The  muleteers  never 
remove  the  pack-saddles  from  their  backs,  except  when 
cleaning  or  currying  them.  If  the  men  find  that  the 
back  has  been  galled,  they  take  away  some  of  the  stulT- 
ing  from  the  pack-saddle,  where  it  presses  on  the  sore 
part,  and  then  put  the  saddle  on  again,  experience  hav- 
ing tau|^t  them  that  such  sores,  unless  healed  under 
the  saddle,  are  apt  to  break  out  again.  See  Ugolino, 
IM  re  rustka  hebr^  in  his  TheMour.  xxix,  pt.  iv,  10; 
Bochart,  Hieroz,  i,  209  sq. ;  Robinson,  i2e«eareAiM,  passim. 
See  A88. 

MuUer-Subintrodticta  (yvvii  awHtraKToo)  is 
a  term  which  was  used  by  the  great  Nicene  Synod  in  a 
sense  synonymous  to  the^foemina  extranea,"and  near- 


ly to  the  "focaria^  and  "concubina*^  of  later  times,  aa 
well  as  to  the  ^  agapeta"  and  "  dilecta"  of  earlier  date, 
and  is  by  Protestants  held  to  be  simply  an  expression 
of  the  council  against  the  improper  female  companion- 
ship of  unmarried  priests.  Roman  Catholics,  however, 
interpret  it  to  carry  the  desire  for  the  separation  from 
all  female  companionship,  even  the  wife.  See  Lea, 
Historical  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in  the  Christian 
Church,  p.  51-^.    See  also  Cbubacy. 

Mttllah  (a  title  merely ;  see  Mollah)  FirCiz  bbn- 
KawGs,  a  modem  Persian  ecclesiastic,  noted  as  a  poet, 
was  bom  at  Bombay  in  1759.  When  only  a  youth  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  Persia,  and  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  rich  poetical  literature  of  that  country.  He 
then  conceived  the  idea  of  composing  an  epic  poem 
like  Ferddsi's  Chak-Nameh,  t^ing,  however,  his  subject 
from  modern  history.  He  called  it  Gtorge-Namek,  It 
treats  of  the  conquest  of  the  East  Indies  by  the  English, 
and  elevates  poor  George  III  to  the  character  of  a  hero. 
Containing  110,000  verses,  it  was  to  ejctend  to  the  battle 
of  Piinah  (1316),  but  the  author  died  in  his  native  city 
in  1881  before  he  had  completed  it.  His  nephew.  Mul- 
lah Rustem  ben-Kaikobad,  published  (Bombay,  1887, 
4to)  a  part  of  the  first  volume,  with  a  prospectus  of  the 
wholo  work.  The  poem  has  since  appeared  complete 
at  Calcutta  (1889, 8  vols.  4to).  But  these  poetical  la- 
bors did  not  only  not  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
Firaz's  duties  as  high-priest  of  the  Parsees,  but  he  also 
devoted  himself  to  ecclesiastical  studies,  and  published 
an  edition  of  the  Desatir,  or  sacred  writings  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  prophets  in  the  original  tongue,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  an  English  translation  of  the  Desatir,  and  a 
commentary  by  M.  Erskine  (Bombay,  1818, 2  vols.  8vo). 
He  published  two  essays  in  re^[)onse  to  Hachem  of  Is- 
pahan, to  prove  that  the  Persian  intercalar  sera  dates 
not  from  Zoroaster,  but  is  of  more  modem  origin.  They 
were  both  printed  at  Bombay,  one  in  1828  (1  voL  foL), 
the  other  in  1832  (4to).  All  his  books  and  manuscripts 
Mullah  Firdz  bequeathed  to  the  grand  library  of  the 
Parsees. — Hoefer,  Notw,  Biog.  GhUrale,  s.  v. 

Mnllens,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1804. 
He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Bedford  County,  Tenn., 
when  a  youth,  and  settled  on  Duck  River.  He  joined 
the  Church  in  1820,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  shortly 
afterwards.  In  1822  he  joined  the  Tennessee  Confer- 
ence, and  labored  two  years  in  West  Tennessee.  He 
afterwards  travelled  Bigbee,  Duck  River,  Bedford,  Dick- 
son, Chapel  Hill,  and  LynnviUe  circuits.  His  health 
failing  him,  he  located  for  a  while ;  but  he  had  no  sooner 
re-entered  the  work  than  his  health  gave  way  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  he  was  granted  a  supernumerary  relation, 
in  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  March  18, 1870. 
"  By  nature  he  was  a  nobleman,  and  ever  preserved  hb 
integrity  of  character.  His  sympathies  were  always 
with  the  afflicted,  and  his  liberality  in  relieving  the  suf- 
ferings of  others  was  proverbial" — Mimdes  of  Confer- 
ences of  the  M,  K,  Church,  South,  1870. 

Miiller,  Adam  Heinrioh,  a  German  statesman, 
noted  for  his  efforts  to  give  the  secular  laws  a  Christian 
basis,  was  bom  at  Berlin  June  80,  1779,  and  studied 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where  in 
1800  he  spoke  publicly  against  the  French  Revolution. 
In  his  journeys  in  later  years  he  came  to  Vienna,  where 
he  tumed  Roman  Catholic.  He  retumed  to  Berlin ;  but 
not  receiving  an  office  there,  he  went  again  to  Vien- 
na, and  entered  the  state  service  of  Austria.  He  was 
intrusted  with  political  missions.  He  went  to  Paris 
with  Mettemich,  was  afterwards  consul-general  in  Leip- 
sic,  and  was  finally  recalled  to  Vienna  with  th^  title  of 
Counsellor  of  the  Court.  His  favorite  study  being  the 
fathers  of  the  Church,  he  tried  to  give  to  all  political 
and  secular  relations  %  Christian  coloring.  He  died 
Jan.  17,  1829.  His  works  are,  Vorlesungen  Ober  die 
deutsche  Literatur  und  Wissenschaft  (1807): — Von  der 
Nothwendif/keit  einer  theohgischen  Grundlage  der  Stoats' 
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wiuensckq/l  tmd  Staatswirthsch<Jift  (Leipsic,  1819)  :— 
Die  ElemenU  der  Staatskuwt  (Berlin,  lS09):—U€ber 
Friedrich  II  (Berlin,  1810):— X>»c  Theorie  der  StaaU- 
haushaUung  (Vienna,  \%\i)  i  —  Vermischte  Schnjtm 
Uber  Stoat,  Philosophie  und  Kunst  (Vienna,  1812).  See 
Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Ch,  Hist.  ISth  and  I9th  Centuries,  ii, 
296,  824, 448 ;  and  the  references  in  Wetzer  und  Welte, 
Kirchen-LexikoHf  xii,  814,  815. 

Miiller,  Andreas,  a  German  divine  and  Oriental 
scholar,  greatly  distinguished  for  his  labors  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  Chinese  language,  was  a  native  of  Pomera- 
nia,  and  was  bom  in  1630.  But  little  is  known  of  his 
personal  history.  He  assisted  Walton  in  hu  Polyglot 
Bible  and  contributed  to  Castells  Lexicon,  He  also 
published  a  Treatise  on  Cathay;  Japanese  Alphabet; 
Chinese  BasUicon,  and  other  works.    He  died  in  1694. 

MUller,  Daniel,  a  German  religious  enthusiast  of 
low  origin  and  oonditbn  of  life,  was  bom  in  Nassau  in 
1716,  the  time  of  the  Pietist  naovements,  when  various 
indications  of  an  inward  religious  life  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Gcraoany,  and  many  opposing  drcunostanoes 
excited  a  longing  for  a  new  development  of  the  Church. 
At  first  he  attached  himself  to  the  secondary'  effects  of 
pietism,  and  busied  himself  with  Jacob  Bohme  and 
other  Mystics.    For  a  long  time  also  he  was  engaged  in 
historical  studies,  and  his  mysticism  became  connected 
with  a  historical  scepticism.   At  this  juncture  also  there 
was  the  commencement  of  a  rationalistic  reaction,  espe- 
cially hastened  on  by  tlie  appearance  of  the  WolfaJ^U- 
tel  Fragments.     But  neither  of  the  two  parties— neither 
the  Church  nor  the  rationalistic— suited  him.  He  wished 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Bible  against  the  new 
scepticism,  and  to  insist  on  its  inspiration  in  the  most 
unqualified  sense.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  orthodoxy ;  he  was  led  to  a  peculiar  relig- 
ious idealism,  by  which  he  wished  to  establish  a  harmo- 
ny of  all  religions.    An  original  revelation  was  at  the 
basis  of  all  of  them,  the  symbols  of  which  had  been  mis- 
understood.   Everything  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  was  to  be  understood  symbolically ;  it  was  the  garb 
of  God's  inner  revelation,  and  of  the  eternal  revelation 
of  the  divine  Logos.    Everv'thing  historical,  as  such,  is 
untme;  it  is  only  the  clothing  of  ideal  tmth.     In  this 
view  of  the  life  of  Christ,  although  proceeding  on  quite 
different  principles,  he  was  the  foremnner  of  the  modern 
mythic  school,  and  combated  the  belief  in  the  histori- 
cal miracles  of  Christ  on  grounds  very  similar  to  those 
brought  forward  by  Strauss.     If  such  miracles,  he  says, 
as  feeding  the  five  thousand  had  actually  happened,  all 
the  Jews  would  have  received  Christ,  and  would  not  have 
crucified  him.     Indeed,  Muller  went  so  far  as  to  give 
any  religion  the  authority  for  man*s  ultimate  conversion 
to  the  state  of  eternal  bliss,  and  Adam  and  Christ  were 
to  him  simply  the  same  human  formation  of  the  all- 
pervading  Deity,  the  same  divinity  per\'ading  the  sa- 
cred writings  of  all  nations.     Later  in  life  HiUler  him- 
self claimed  to  be  an  Elias,  called  to  redeem  the  world 
from  the  yoke  of  the  letter.    He  travelled  through  the 
whole  northern  part  of  Germany  to  announce  that  the 
external  Church  was  about  to  be  subverted;  and  al- 
though he  died  in  1782,  under  an  impression  that  God 
had  deceived  him,  he  had  yet  made  such  an  impression 
on  his  fellows  that  even  now  there  are  followers  of  his 
in  Germany.     They  reject  the  historical  Christ,  look 
upon  infidels  as  their  brethren,  and  are  expecting  Mtll- 
ler's  return  to  set  up  a  universal  kingdom.     See  Keller, 
Daniel  Muller,  Religiose  Schwdrmer  des  Achtzehnten 
Jahrh,  (Leipsic,  ia^4);  Zeitschr,Jur  Histor,  Theologie 
(1834);  Neander's  Hist.  Christian  Dogmas,  p.  684,  6S5; 
Ha8e,CA.^i:»;.p.508.     (J.H.W.)  - 

MUller,  Friedrich  Theodosiue,  a  German  the- 
ologian, bora  at  Ilmenau,  Sept.  10,  1716;  was  educated 
at  the  g^'mnasium  at  Zittau,  and  entered  the  University 
of  Jena  in  1736,  where  he  studiM  theology,  philosophy, 
and  ancient  languages.  He  was  appointed  in  1742  dea- 
con of  the  Stadt  Kirche  at  Jena ;  in  1745,  assistant  of 


the  philosophic  fiunilty;  in  1754,  assessor  of  the 
tor}' ;  in  1761,  professor  of  iheolog^' ;  and  in  1765,  arch- 
deacon of  the  Stadt  Kirche  at  Jena,  where  be  died  io 
1766.  He  published  in  1745  a  new  theory  of  the  He- 
btew  accents,  in  Latin.  His  most  importaDt  worics  aie. 
Diss,  de  memoria  amplitudine  el  dicersitate  (Jeos,  17K. 
4to): — Diss.  Specimen  sapietaia  divvue  ex  uegleeta  k 
Scriptura.  S.  metkodo  demonstratica  (ibid.  1739, 4to)  ^- 
Diss,  Particulas  Hebraorum  esse  mnnisui  (ibid.  1740, 
4to) : — Diss.  Theoria  aceentwtm  apud  Hebrau^s  mea, 
qui  legati,  vicarH  et  barons  appeUari  consuevermHt  (jkid. 
1745,  4to) : — Progr,  Anima  hamims  substantia  in  com- 
pleta  argumentum  pro  resurrections  eamis  eipednrnki 
(ibid.  1761, 4to). 


Mttller,  Qeors  Christiaii,  a  German  t1 
was  bom  in  1769  at  MUlhausen ;  received  his  prepatt- 
tory  education  at  hu  nadve  place,  then  went  to  the 
university  at  Halle;  entered  the  ministry  in  1814,  sod 
became  pastor  at  Neumark,  near  Zwickau,  where  be  died 
about  1830.  His  most  noteworthy  works  are,  Entvwrf 
einer  phiio^tphiscken  Religionslekre  (Halle,  1797,  8vo) : 
— Protestantismus  und  Religion  ;  eUt  VersucJk  zmr  Dor- 
steUung  ihres  Verhdltnisses  (Leipidc,  1809,  8vo) :— IVier 
Wissenschc[/ll  und  System  in  der  Etkik,  published  is  roL 
ii  of  Zeitschriflfur  Moral  (Jena,  1819,  8vo). 

MttUer,  Heinrlch  (1),  Dr.,  a  noted  German  (6- 
vine,  was  bora  Oct.  18, 1631,  at  Lubeck,  a  plaee  which 
his  parents  were  obliged  to  quit  because  <^  WaDexstein'* 
hordes.  His  eariiest  religious  iropressiona  be  recnved 
from  his  mother  Elizabeth,  to  whom  be  was  indebted^ 
like  Augustine  to  his  mother  Monica,  or  CbrysoMoia  to 
Anthusa.  Although  of  a  feeble  constitution,  MfiBcr 
made  such  prepress  in  the  scbool  of  bis  native  place 
that  when,  in  1644,  his  parents  returned  to  Rostock  be 
was  matriculated  as  a  student  of  philosopby,  thoug)^ 
only  thirteen  years  of  age.  For  three  years  be  attended 
the  lectures  of  Lutkemann  (q.  y.),  went  in  1647  t) 
Greifswalde  to  study  thecdogy,  and  was  honored  witk 
the  degree  of  magister  artium.  Having  travelled  Ibr 
some  time  in  order  to  enrich  hb  store  of  knowledge,  be 
returned  in  1651  to  Rostock,  where  be  cofmnenoed  i 
series  of  lectures,  which  were  so  highly  spoken  of  ttai 
the  magistrate  appointed  him  archdeacon  of  St.][i- 
rien  Kirche  when  hardly  twenty  years  of  age.  A 
year  later  the  University  of  Helmst^t  oonierred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  bis  own  univenatr 
not  acknowledging  him  worthy  until  seven  years  wSta- 
wards.  In  1659  he  was  appointed  professiN'  of  Greek,  in 
1662  he  became  a  member  of  the  theohigical  facnlty  aori 
pastor,  and  in  1671  the  whole  clergy  onanimoiuly  ap- 
pointeid  him  as  their  superintendent,  and  thb  position 
he  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Sept.  13, 167& 
Muller  belonged  to  those  men  whom  Providence  htd 
called  to  sow  the  seed  of  a  new  and  fresh  evangc&il 
life  in  a  soil  which  was  enriched  with  the  blood  of  the 
Thirty -Years'  War,  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  wbidi  bad 
become  weakened  through  constant  controveniei,  not 
being  sufficiently  strong  to  successfully  supplant  crm 
bv  truth  in  life  as  well  as  in  faith.  Christianitv  was  tn 
Muller  not  a  dogma,  but  life,  and  thus  be  may  be  re- 
garded, in  connection  with  Job.  Aradt  (q.  v.),  VaL  An- 
drew (q.  v.),  and  Chr.  Scriver,  as  the  predecessor  of  Spe- 
ner;  and  like  the  writings  of  Arndt  and  Scriver,  his 
own  writings  are  read  by  the  German  people  up  to  tht^ 
day.  Muller  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  wroce  no! 
only  in  German,  but  also  in  Latin.  The  best  known  of 
his  works  are,  Apostolische  Schlusskette  und  Kr€iJ}ken 
(Frankfort,  1633,  and  often)  -.^EvangeHscke  Sdktmsstrttr 
(ibid.  1763,  and  ohen)  :-^Evangelischer  Herzensspiei^l 
(ibid.  1679)  ',—Himmtischer  Liebeshiss  (Rostod^  1659^ : 
— Kreuz-,  Buss-  u.  Betschuh  (ibid.  1651,  and  often):— 
Geistliche  Erguickungsstunden  (ibid.  1663,  and  often)  :— 
Orator  ecdesiasticus,  etc  (ibid.  1659)  i—ConfugH  dni- 
corum  patrociniitm  (ibid.  1665) : — Ilarmonia  i'eteris  AV^ 
vique  Test,  chronohgica  (ibid.  lG6S)i^Theolcgia  srh*^ 
lastica  (ibid  1656).    For  a  list  of  his  writings^  see  Wictc, 
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'Memoria  tkeologorum  nostri  sctculi  darissimorum  reno' 
micty  deccu  xv  (Frankfurt,  1684),  p.  1891 ;  Rottermund, 
Supplement  zu  Jdcher*s  Gekhrteti'Lexiionj  r,  57.  See 
alao  Koch,  Gttchichte  des  deutseken  KirchenHede*  (Stutt- 
gaxd,  1868),  iv,  66  sq. ;  J.  G.  Ruaswunn,  in  his  edition 
vfMvmer's Erquichtn^ttunden  (ReutUngen,  1842) ;  Bitt^ 
Cher,  in  Tholock's  Liter,  Araetger,  1844,  Na  15-18;  Dr, 
H.  MUUer^  fine  Lebaubesckreibung  von  Aicbel  (Hamburg, 
1854) ;  WUd,  I^eben  u.  A  uswahl  twi  MuUer's  Schr\flen, 
in  Klaiber's  Evang,  VolkMblioiAek  (Stuttgard,  1864), 
voL  iii;  Niedner,  Lekrbuch  der  chrittL  Kirchenge$chichte 
(Berlin,  1866),  p.  788;  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1868, 
p.  587 ;  Kitto,  Oct.  1853,  p.  208;  Hase,  Church  Uist,  p. 
449.    (RP.) 

Bftilller,  Heinrioh  (2),  a  Gennan  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Joel,  near  Flensburg,  Feb.  25, 1759.  He  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  and 
was  called  in  1786  to  the  position  of  deacon  to  the  city 
church  at  Kiel.  In  1789  he  became  also  professor  of 
theology  and  first  teacher  of  the  seminary.  He  finally 
r<>!8i^ed  his  position  as  minbter,  and  became  director 
of  the  seminary.  He  resigned  the  position  as  director 
of  the  seminary  in  1805,  and  died  Feb.  9, 1814.  A  mon- 
ument by  his  scholars  was  erected  in  1818  in  the  ceme- 
tery at  KieL  His  most  important  works  are,  Samm" 
lunff  von  EvangtUen  und  Epistdn,  nebet  Gebeten  Jur  die 
kirchUche  und  hdusUche  Andac/U.  Ein  Anhwtg  Mum 
Hckleswig-IIoUteinischai  Gfsangbuche  (Kiel,  1813,  8vo) : 
— lekrbuch  der  Katechetik  (Kiel,  1816)  -^Uandbuch  der 
Kaiechttik ;  ein  Commentar  Sber  due  Lehrbuch :  HerauS' 
gegeben  von  C,  Carstenaen  (Altona,  1821-23,  2  vols.  8vo). 
See  Ddring,  GeUhrte  TheoL  DeuUchlands,  s.  v.  (R.  C.  B.) 

BCiUler,  Heinrioh  Daniel,  a  Gernoan  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Buchenao,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Sept.  24, 
1712.  He  was  educated  at  G  lessen,  Marburg,  Halle, 
and  Jeoa.  In  1742  he  was  appointed  ci^  minister  and 
detinitor  at  Giessen,  and  in  1748  professor  extraordinary 
of  theology.  In  1749  he  followed  a  call  to  Kchzell,  in 
Hcsaci  Darmstadt,  as  metropolitan  and  pastor  primarius ; 
became  in  1777  inspector  of  the  convent  of  the  same 
place,  and  died  March  22,  1797.  His  most  important 
works  are,  Diss,  de  Chrisio  Deo  magno  vera  et  benedicto 
adTit,ii,ld;  lJoA.r,20;  A>in.  u;,  5  (JentB,  1736, 4to) : 

/>»«.  inaug,  de  existeniia  Dei  et  revekUionit  ejuaque 

criterUs  (Gisese,  1739, 4to)  i—Diaquisitio  phUosophica  de 
quanUttile  (ibid.  1746,  4to) : — Theses  phiiosophica  (ibid. 
1746, 4to) : — Commentatio phiiosophica  de  st/stemate  har^ 
mmaitB  pnestabititmy  qua  comprimis  qumritur^  an  liberta- 
tern  to/lot  hoc  sgstemaf  (ibid.  1746,  4to): — Progr.  de 
Phiiosopho  practico  (ibid.  1748,  4to) : — Diss,  theologica 
de  absoluto  ele<dionis  et  reprobationis  decreto  (ibid.  1749, 
4to)  ',—Diss,  de  incredulitate  Jinali  (ibid.  1749,  4to)  :— 
Commtentatio  de  Messia  Doctore  justitia  ad  Joel  ii,  23, 
qua  exercitium  disputatorium  cum  selecfis  theologia  cuir 
turibus  instituendum  signijicat  (ibid.  1750, 4to). — Doring, 
Oeiehr,  TheoL  Deutschlands,  iv,  580  sq. 

Bf'dllerp  Johann  Baptist,  a  celebrated  German 
painter  of  sacred  subjects,  was  bom  at  Gerartsried,  in 
llavaria,  and  studied  art  at  the  Academy  of  Munich  un- 
der Eberhard,  and  later  under  Hess.  The  latter  he  as- 
inated  in  the  frescos  of  the  All  Saints'  Chapel,  and  paint- 
ed independently  The  Baptism  of  Christ,  From  1842 
to  1849  he  painted  for  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  these 
works  were  afterwards  presented  to  the  Cologne  cathe- 
dnd.  Later  he  painted  many  sacred  subjects  on  altars 
and  church  windoMrs.  He  died  at  Munich  in  1869. 
.leremiah  upon  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  is  regarded  as  his 
best  oil-painting.  Many  of  his  works  have  been  repro- 
duced in  lithography,  engravings,  and  chromos.  See 
Na^er,  AUgem^nes  KOnsUer-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Miiller,  Johann  Caspar,  a  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian,  was  bom  at  Naumburg  Feb.  26, 1749,  and 
was  educated  at  Fritjclar.  In  1766  he  entered  the  gym- 
nasium at  Mentz,  and  afterwards  studieti  philosophy  and 
theok>gy.  After  being  admitted  to  the  theological  sero- 
inaryy  be  was  ordained,  and  appointed  chaplain  at  Hep- 


penheim,  and  one  year  later  professor  at  Worms,  also 
prefect  of  the  gymnasium,  and  vicar  of  the  churches  of 
St.  Mary's  and  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  assistant  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty,  9nd  minister  of  the  court  military  hos- 
pital of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  his  pleasure  to 
give  his  time  entirely  to  study  and  to  the  duties  of  the 
Church;  but  the  French  war  compelled  him  to  leave 
Mentz.  He  retumed  to  Mentz  after  the  Prussians  had 
taken  possession  of  that  place.  He,  however,  now  re- 
signed his  ecclesiastical  offices,  only  soon  after  to  be  ap- 
pointed canon  of  the  chapter  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
at  Fritzlar,  and  also  of  the  St.  John  of  the  Amdneburg. 
Later  he  was  removed  to  AschafTenburg,  as  principal 
of  the  gymnasium  and  provost  of  the  prince-electoral 
grammar  schools.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  professor 
extraordinary  of  ecclesiastical  law  at  Marburg;  in  1806 
principal  of  the  semiiuiry  for  teachers  of  the  three  Chris- 
tian confessions.  He  died  November  8,  1810.  Muller 
had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Church  history,  patristic 
theology,  and  exegesis,  which  he  evinced  by  his  Dissert 
tatio  de  Socinianis  and  Harmome  der  vier  Evangelisten, 
and  similar  works.  He  contributed  often  to  the  Main' 
zer  theologische  Monatsschr\ftenj  Schuderojps  Journal 
zur  Veredlungdes  Prediger-  und  SchuUehrerstandes  (Jahr- 
gang  5,  Bd.  1,  St.  1),  and  several  other  journals.  His 
most  important  works  are  in  the  department  of  the  clas- 
sics. Among  these  are,  Tiii  Uvii  Patav,  Ifistoriarum 
liber  primus  et  selecta  qutedam  capita,  scholis  Moguntir- 
nensSms  adomavit  (Mentz,  1780, 8vo)  i—Eutropii  Brevi- 
arium  histories  Romante,  scholis  Moguntiacis  in  quHnts 
Laiinitatis  imtia  docentur  adomavit  (ibid.  1781, 8vo) : — 
Quinti  Horatii  Flacci  Odts  selecUe,  mAoHs  Moguntiacis 
edidU  (ibid.  1784,  Svo):^Diss,  historico- theologica  de 
ortu,  vero  reUgionis  sgstemate,  progressu,  statu  hodiemo 
secta  Unitaria  seu  Sociniana,  ac  de  prono  e  secta  Pro- 
testaniium  ad  iUam  transitu,  quam  cum  thesibus  ex  tms- 
versa  theologia  selectis  defendit  (ibid  1784, 8 vo;  2d  edit, 
ibid.  1787,  8vo) : — M,  T.  Ciceronis  orationes  selecta  tar, 
scholiis  adomavit,  Editio  secunda  aucta  et  emendata 
(ibid.  1787,  8vo): — Der  Triumph  der  Philosojthie  im 
18**»  Jahrhundert  (Frankf.  a.  M.  1808,  2  vols.  8vo)  :— 
Geschichte  der  Rdmer,Jtlr  studirende  und  gebildete  Leser, 
CMS  den  Quellen  dargestellt,  Iste  Abtheilung  vom  An- 
fange  des  lldeinen  Staats  bis  znm  Ende  der  grossen  Re- 
pubiik  (ibid.  1805,  8vo).  See  D<)ring,  Gelehr,  TheoL 
DeufschlandSj  a.  v. 

Miiller,  Johann  Christian  Friedrich  "Wil- 
helm  von,  a  noted  German  engraver  of  sacred  sub- 
jects, was  bom  at  Stuttgard  in  1782.  He  was  carefully 
educated  by  his  father,  Johann  Gotthard  (sec  below),  in 
all  those  branches  of  the  arts  which,  by  his  own  experi- 
ence, he  knew  to  be  requisite  to  constitute  an  excellent 
engraver;  and  in  1802  went  to  complete  his  studies  at 
Paris,  where  at  that  time  the  majority  of  the  finest  works 
of  art  in  Europe  were  collected  together  in  the  Louvre. 
Here,  in  1808,  MUller  engraved  the  St.  John  about  to 
write  his  Revelation,  after  Domenichino,  in  which  the 
eagle  brings  him  his  pen ;  and  A  dam  and  Ere  under  the 
Tree  of  Life,  after  Raphael  He  was  commissioned 
shortly  afterwards  by  Rittner,  a  printseller  of  Dresden, 
to  engrave  his  last  and  greatest  work,  the  Madonna  di 
San  Sisto  of  Raphael,  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  He  was 
wholly  occupied  for  the  remainder  of  his  short  life  on 
this  plate,  which  he  just  lived  to  complete,  but  he  never 
saw  a  finished  print  from  it.  He  removed  to  Dresden 
in  1814.  and  was  appointed  professor  of  engraving  in  the 
academy  there.  His  existence  seems  almost  to  have 
been  wrapped  up  in  the  execution  of  this  plate :  he  was 
occupied  \rith  it  day  and  night,  and,  always  of  a  sickly 
constitution,  the  infallible  result  of  such  constant  appli- 
cation and  excitement  soon  made  its  appearance.  He 
was,  however,  in  vain  advised  to  desist  for  a  while  from 
his  work.  He  completed  the  plate  and  sent  it  to  Paris 
to  be  printed ;  but  with  his  plate  the  artificial  excite- 
ment which  supported  him  departed  also;  he  had  just 
strength  enough  left  to  admit  of  his  being  carried  to 
the  Sonnenstein,  near  Pima,  where  he  died  in  1816,  only 
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«  few  days  before  the  proof  of  his  pUte  arrived  from 
Paris.  It  was  suspended  over  the  head  of  his  bier  as  he 
lay  dead,  thus  reminding  one  of  the  similar  untimely 
fate  of  the  great  master  of  the  original,  above  whose 
head,  as  he  lay  in  state,  was  hung  also  his  last  work, 
The  Transfiguration,  MuUer  engraved  only  eighteen 
plates,  but  the  Madonna  di  San  iSisto  b  in  itself  a  host, 
and  exhibits  him  at  least  the  equal  of  Raphael  Mor- 
ghen,  to  whose  TransfigurcUion  it  serves  as  a  good  pen- 
dant. There  are  several  lithographic  copies  of  it.  An 
index  of  his  plates  and  those  of  his  father  was  published 
by  Andresen  at  Leipsic  in  1865.  At  Harvard  College 
there  are  nineteen  fine  copies  of  his  plates  iii  the  "  Gray 
Collection." — Engliih  Cydop,  s.  v.;  Nagler,  AUgtmeint$ 
KUnsUer-Lexikony  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
Ar(SfS,v, 

Mttller,  Johann  Daniel,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Allendorf  May  22,  1721,  and  was  educated 
at  Giessen,  where  he  studied  theology,  philosophy,  and 
ancient  languages.  In  1740  he  was  appointed  rector  at 
his  native  place,  and  acted  at  the  same  time  as  assistant 
muiister  of  a  church.  In  1768  he  took  the  position  of 
professor  of  divinity  at  the  University  of  Kinteln,  and 
there  died,  April  80, 1794.  Besides  numerous  disserta- 
tions  in  journal^  he  published  several  works,  of  which  the 
most  important  are.  Diss,  in  qua  immortaUtas  anhna  ex 
principiis  rationis,  methodo  mathenuiticorum  demonstra- 
tur  (Gissie,  174S,  4to) : — Der  rechte  Gebrcmch  und  Miss- 
branch  der  Vemun/l  bei  Geheimnissen  der  A  nferstehung 
der  Todien  insbesondere  (Frankf.  a.  M.  1747, 8vo) :— Po*- 
sOnlUas  et  ceriitudo  resurrectionis  mortuorum  ex  princi- 
piis ratioms  excitatte,  methodo  mathematicorum  demon- 
strata;  cum  prafatione  J,  G.  Canzii  (Marburg.  1752, 
8vo) : — Diss,  theohgica  de  Providentia  Dei  ex  con/usione 
mundi  demonstrata  (Rinteln,  1771,  Aio):-^Entdeckter 
Kunstgriff  unserer  Zeiten,  die  Religion  durch  die  Bibel 
und  die  Bibel  durch  die  Religion  zu  bestreiten  (Brunsw. 
1777, 8vo) : — Progr,  de  mutikUione  DH,  Scripturce,  mun- 
di et  anima  violatm  rcUionis  et  revelationis  teste  (Rinteln, 
1784, 4to).  See  D&ring,  Gelehr,  TheoL  Deutschlands,  iv, 
585-587. 

Miiller,  Johann  Georg,  D.D.,  brother  of  the  fa- 
mous historian  J.  v.  MUller,  was  born  at  Schaffhausen 
Sept.  3, 1759.  His  eariy  religious  as  well  as  secular  edu- 
cation he  received  from  his  father,  who  was  the  minis- 
ter of  that  place.  The  writings  of  Young  and  Lavater 
impressed  him  so  deeply  that  he  decided  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  theology.  To  this  end  he  first  went 
to  Zurich  and  afterwards  to  Gottingen,  which  latter 
place,  however,  he  soon  left  on  account  of  the  then  pre- 
vailing neological  tendency.  He  longed  for  truth,  but 
Gottingen  could  not  satisfy  his  thirst  for  it,  and  he  sought 
for  a  teacher  who  could  remove  his  doubts  and  ease  hb 
oppressed  spirits.  About  this  time  Herder's  name  became 
known  to  the  world,  and  MUller  betook  himself  to  Wei- 
mar, then  celebrated  as  the  Athens  of  Germany.  Her- 
der received  MilUer  very  kindly,  and  even  took  him  into 
his  house.  In  1794  Muller  returned  to  his  native  place, 
and  accepted  the  professorship  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages  at  the  collegium  humamtatisy  because  of  his 
feeble  constitution,  which  prevented  him  from  taking 
charge  of  a  church.  In  the  time  of  the  revolution  he 
held  some  high  political  positions,  all  of  which  he  aban- 
doned, only  retaining  his  professorship  until  his  death. 
Sept,  20, 1819.  In  him  the  Chureh  lost  a  true  divine,  a 
faithful  witness,  whose  main  object  was  to  propagate 
principles  akin  to  those  of  Herder,  but  in  a  more  ortho- 
dox sense.  His  writings,  which  have  mainly  an  apolo- 
getical  value,  are  as  follows,  Philosophische  At^fsatze 
{BrcRiau,  l7S9)'.—Unterhaltungen  mii  Serena  (Winter- 
thur,  1798-1803):  —  Behenninisse  merhoiirdiger  Manner 
von  sich  selbst  (1791, 1795, 8  vols.)  :—Briefe  iiber  das  Stu- 
dinm  der  Wissenschq/^en,  etc  (1798 ;  2d  ed.  1807)  i—The- 
ophil,  Unterftaltungen  iiber  die  christl.  Religion  (1801), 
which  treats  of  religion,  mythology,  revelation,  the  Old 
nd  New  Testaments,  and  reading  and  explanation  of 


the  holy  Scriptures : — Reliquien  alter  Zeiten^  Sittec  tad 
Meinungen  (1808-1806.  4  vols.):— Fom  Glawben  its 
Christen  (1816,  2  vols. ;  2d  ed.  1828)  i—BUeke  im  die  Bi- 
bel (1830,  2  vols.,  ed.  by  Prof.  Kirehofer,  etc).  See 
Herzog,  ReaU'Encyldop,  s.  v. ;  TheoL  Universal-LeaQxm, 
s.  v.;  Hurst's  Hagenbach,  UisU  of  Ike  Church  «  Ike 
18M  and  19tA  Cent,  ii,  22, 47, 409.     (R  P.) 

Miiller,  Johann  Ck>ttc^etren,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  in  1701  at  Calbe,  in  I^Vussia.  He  was 
educated  first  at  his  native  place,  then  at  Kloeterbei^eii, 
and  at  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  studied  theol- 
ogy. He  was  appointed  minister  at  the  penitentiaiy  at 
Halle  in  1727,  but  was  dischaj^ged,  as  he  would  not  sanc- 
tion the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  chnrchea, 
which  was  brought  about  by  king  Frederick  William  I 
of  Prussia.  Mullcr  now  went  to  Leipeic,  and  became 
there  bachelor  of  divinity  and  minister  of  the  Dniverstj 
church.  In  1739  the  chief  consistory  secured  for  him  a 
place  at  the  **  Kreuz  Rirehe*"  at  Snhl.  In  1745  he 
appointed  superintendent  at  Schleusingen,  also 
of  the  consistory.  In  1750  he  was  appointed  epbom 
of  the  gymnasium,  and  died  August  16,  1787.  MBDer 
possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ancient  langa^c% 
which  he  shows  in  his  programmes />«  schoUs pmrgatorOs 
(1761,  4to)  and  De  animantibus  apocafypUeis  s,  nMe 
matUnu  mimstrommErangelii  in  sdudis  et  ecdesOs  (1777, 
4to).  One  of  his  most  important  works  is  Progr,  ra 
Urim  et  Thumim  scholarum  (Schleusingtie,  1748,  4lo). 
See  Ddring,  Gelehr,  TheoL  Deuischlands,  s.  v, 

MUller,  Johann  Ootthard  von,  a  celebrated 
Grerman  engraver  of  sacred  subjects,  was  bom  at  Bod- 
hausen,  near  Stuttgard,  in  1747.  His  father,  who  hdd 
an  oflicial  situation  under  the  government  of  bis  native 
country,  wished  to  educate  MuUer  for  the  Church,  boi 
the  jrouth  showed  so  much  ability  for  art  in  the  newhr- 
established  (1761)  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Stuttgvd 
that  the  prince  himself  urged  him  to  follow  art  as  hb 
profession.  Accordingly,  in  1764,  Moller,  under  ooort 
patronage,  entered  the  school  of  the  court-painter,  Goi- 
bal,  who  recommended  him  to  follow  engraving,  which 
he  pursued  for  six  years  (1770-76)  at  Paris  under  WHk. 
with  such  success  that  in  1776  he  was  elected  a  mofi- 
her  of  the  French  Academy.  He  was  oiDed  home  is 
the  same  year  by  duke  Carl  to  found  a  school  of  ait  st 
Stuttgard,  which,  under  his  guidance,  produced  maoj 
excellent  artists.  In  1785  Muller  was  invited  to  retam 
to  Paris  to  engrave  the  portrait  of  Louis  XTI,  painted 
in  1774  by  Duplessis.  In  1802  MltUer  was  made  pio- 
fessor  of  engraving  in  the  academy  at  Stuttgard,  whae 
he  instructed  several  of  the  best  engravers  ^  Germanv 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  19th  century,  among  when 
his  own  son.  Christian  Friedrich,  is  the  forenoost.  He 
¥ras  elected  successively  a  member  of  the  principal  Ger- 
man academies,  was  presented  in  1808  by  the  king  Fred- 
erick of  Wttrtemberg  with  the  Order  of  Civil  Merit,  and 
in  1818  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Wtlrtemberg  CrovrB 
by  Frederick's  successor,  king  William.  He  died  st 
Stuttgard  in  1880,  and  in  the  same  year  a  biography  of 
him  was  published  in  the  Schw&ische  Merhtr,  Na  71. 
MuUer  engraved  only  thirty-three  plates — a  small  nam- 
ber — but  some  of  them  are  lai^  and  elabcvate  worki; 
they  are,  however,  chiefly  portraits.  His  principal  sa- 
cred subjects 'are  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  fiir  the 
Mnsee  Fran^ais,  engraved  in  1804,  by  many  considered 
superior  to  the  print  of  the  same  subject  by  Raphael 
Morghen ;  a  St^  Catharine,  vith  two  A  ngels,  after  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci.  See  Nagler,  A  Ugemeimes  KOnstler-Lex- 
ikonf  s.  V. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Miiller,  Johann  Qottlieb,  a  German  theofe- 
gian,  who  labored  largely  for  the  elevation  of  the  maaei 
and  the  spreading  of  holiness  among  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Waldorf,  near  Ltibau,  Oct. 
80, 1760.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univ^sity  of  Wit- 
tenberg. He  was  appointed  in  1784  minister  at  Podin- 
sche,  near  Muskau ;  in  1802  minister  at  Jttnkendorf  and 
UUersdorfi  near  Niesky ;  and  in  1809  miniater  at  Ken- 
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Jiiich,  near  Bautzen,  where  he  died,  Jan.  11, 1829.  His 
most  important  works  are,  C/c6er  die  tckreddichen  Folgen 
Oder  WirkuMgen  des  Aufruhrt  (GOrlitz,  1793,  8vo):~ 
Oberlausiiztsche  Brf&rmaHonsgetchichte  (ibid.  1801, 8vo) : 
— Ckristopk  Fronanan  tu  Lobethal,  oder:  Der  Landmann 
al$  Christ,  wie  er  sein  solUe  und  itt^  Ein  ChristlickeM 
SiUenbuchJUr  dm  Ueben  Bauemstand  (ibid.  1808,  8vo). 
See  Doriog,  Gelekrte  TAeoL  DeutachlandSj  iv,  590,  591. 

MfUler,  Johaxm  Stephan,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Smalobuch,  in  the  Black  Forest,  July 
20, 1730,  and  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at  Kudol- 
stidt  and  the  University  of  Jena.  In  1756  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and 
became  also  a  member  of  the  Latin  Society  at  Jena,  and 
in  1758  assessor  of  the  consistory  at  Kudolstildt.  In 
1759  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  phi- 
losophy at  Jena,  and  in  1763  he  was  made  professor  at 
Giessen.  He  became  a  member  of  the  academies  of 
sciences  at  Erfurt,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  at  Gies- 
sen.  In  1768  he  was  honored  with  the  superintendency 
of  the  diocese  of  Marburg,  in  which  place  he  died,  Oct. 
24,  1768.  His  most  important  works  are,  Dubiorum 
utrique  modo,  quo  proceduni  Theoloffi  in  explicanda  imr- 
putatione  peccati  Adamitici  oppositorum,  breeis  et  mO' 
dettu  resolutio  cm  utriusqite  istius  concUiatio  (Jena,  1752, 
4to) : — DiM.  utrum  dodrina  de  mentis  maierialiUUe  hy- 
potketis  phUosophica  possit  rocari,  et  quo  osteruOf  an 
iUa  probiMlior  doctrina  de  timplicitate  animif  (ibid. 
1753, 4to) : — Diss.  phUosophica  de  hominis  oU^aiiotte  ad 
utenditm  mediis  revelationis  vel  ante  admissam  iUius 
veritaiem  divinam  (ibid.  1755,  4to): — Diss,  sententias 
Protestfmtium  juris  natures  doctorum  de  lege  naturali 
a  viiuperationibus  ceL  P.  Desingii  defendens  (ibid.  1756, 
4to):  —  Diss,  metaphysica  sententiam  PhUosophorum 
Christiunorum  de  muwU  et  substaiUiarum  origme  nova 
quadan  kypothesi  contra  systemata  A  ristotelis  defendens 
(ibid.  1757,  4to) : — Die  Unschuld  Luther's  in  der  Lehre 
von  dem  Zuslande  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode,  wider  die 
m  unsem  Tagen  erregte  Beschuldigungf  als  oh  derselbe 
fin  SeelensckUfer  gewesen  sei,gereUet  (ibid.  1757, 4to): 
— Doss  Luther  die  Lehre  vom  Seelenschlqfe  nie  geglaubl 
habe,  weiter  und  mit  den  starksten  Gr&nden  enoiesen 
(ibid.  1759,  4U>):—Diss,  Quid  Reformatio  ab  eo  vix 
Pontificii  deftectunt  in  doctrina  de  S,  Ccena,  quod  ojfenn 
dunt  Reformati  (ibid.  1776,  4to) :— j^e  novis  inter  Regent 
GaUorum  el  Magistratum  dissensiombus  quid  mihi  vide- 
tur  (ibid.  1766,  8vo).  See  Doring,  Gelehrte  Theol, 
DeutschlandSf  s.  v. 

Miiller,  Karl  Ottlried,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished classical  scholars  of  recent  times,  is  noted  for  his 
labors  in  the  department  of  comparative  religion,  hav- 
ing furnished  works  ver}'  valuable  on  Grecian  mythol- 
ogy and  religion.  He  was  bom  Aug.  28, 1797,  at  Brieg, 
in  Silesia,  and  received  a  careful  education.  He  de- 
voted himself,  at  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Berlin, 
to  philological  and  archaeological  studies,  and  the  first 
fruit  of  his  leaming  was  the  publication  of  the  AJgine- 
ticorum  Liber  (Berlin,  1817).  Shortly  after  he  received 
an  appointment  to  the  Magdiilenum  in  Breslau,  where 
his  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  a  grand  attempt  to 
analyze  the  whole  circle  of  Greek  myths.  In  1819  he 
obtained  an  archaeological  chair  in  G5ttingen ;  and  to 
thoroughly  prepare  himself  for  it,  visited  the  collections 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England.  His  great  design 
was  to  embrace  the  whole  life  of  ancient  Greece,  its  art, 
politics,  industry,  religion,  in  one  warm  and  vivid  con- 
ception— in  a  word,  to  cover  the  skeletons  of  antiquity 
with  flesh,  and  to  make  the  dry  bones  live.  With  this 
^w  be  lectured  and  wrote  with  a  fine,  earnest  anima- 
tion, until  the  political  troubles  in  Hanover  made  his 
position  uncomfortable.  He  obtained  permission  to 
travel,  and  made  tours  in  Greece  and  Italy,  but  unfor- 
tunately died  of  an  intermittent  fever  at  Athens,  Aug.  1, 
1^.  Mailer's  literary  and  scholarly  activity  stretched 
over  the  whole  field  of  Greek  antiquity,  furnishing  many 
new  and  striking  elucidations  of  the  geography  and  to-  I 


pography,  literature,  gprammar,  mythology,  manners  and 
customs  of  the  ancients.  The  work  of  special  interest 
to  us  is  hb  Prolegomena  zu  einer  ttyissenschafUichen  My- 
thologie  (Gottingen,  1825,  8vo;  Engl,  by  Leitch,  Lond. 
1844,  8vo).  His  work  on  the  Dorians  is  also  valuable 
to  the  student  of  comparative  religion,  as  well  as  his 
work  on  the  Etruscans,  ^'  Muller,"  says  a  contemporary', 
"  was  a  man  of  the  most  extensive  and  varied  acquire- 
ments, and  of  a  keen  and  penetrating  judgment.  He 
acquired  a  Eiuropean  reputation  at  a  comparatively  early 
age.  His  numerous  works,  however,  are  not  all  of  equal 
merit,  and  the  two  faults  more  particularly  to  be  no- 
ticed are  his  great  haste  in  the  composition  of  his  works 
and  a  tendency  to  theorize  and  generalize  on  insufiicient 
grounds.  But  in  extent  of  knowledge  and  reading  there 
scarcely  ever  was  a  scholar  who  surpassed  him."  See 
Neuer  Nekrolog  der  Deutschen  fur  1841 ;  LUcke,  Erin- 
nerungen  an  Karl  Otffried  Muller  (Gotting.  1841,  8vo), 
which  contains  an  admirable  delineation  of  MUller's  per- 
sonal character. 

Miiller,  Peter  Eraamus,  a  Danish  prelate,  noted 
as  a  theological  and  antiquarian  writer,  was  bora  at 
C!openhagen  May  29, 1776.  He  studied  at  the  univer- 
sity of  that  city,  where  in  1791  he  passed  his  theologi- 
cal examination.  He  afterwards  spent  a  year  and  a 
half  at  some  of  the  German  universities,  and  paid  a 
visit  of  eight  months  to  France  and  of  three  to  England. 
After  his  retum  he  attained  to  eminence  as  a  scholar, 
wrote  numerous  works,  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology at  the  university  in  1801,  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  bishop  in  1822,  and  in  1880  was  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Zealand,  the  liighest  ecclesiastical  dignity 
in  Denmark.  He  died  Sept.  16, 1834.  Hb  theological 
works  on  the  Christian  Moral  System  (1808),  on  the 
Grounds  for  Belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christianity  (1810), 
on  the  Creeds  of  the  Christian  Church  (1817),  all  in 
Danish,  are  in  high  esteem,  but  hiK  literary  reputation 
b  chiefly  founded  on  hb  essays  in  the  department  of 
Danish  and  Norse  antiquarian  studies.  Ainong  these, 
hb  best  are,  On  the  Importance  of  the  IcelawHe  Lan- 
guage:— On  the  Rise  and  Decline  of  Icelandic  Historic 
ography: — On  the  Authenticity  of  the  Edda  of  Snorro: 
— Critical  Examination  of  the  Traditional  History  of 
Denmark  and  Norway : — Critical  Examination  of  the 
last  Seven  Books  of  Saxo  Grammaticus: — and,  above 
all,  his  Sagabibliothek,  or  Library  of  the  Sagas  (Copenh. 
1817-20, 8  vols.).  Bishop  Muller  was  also  the  editor  of 
a  literary  journal  (Dansk  Literatur  Tidende)  for  many 
years. — English  Cyclop,  s.  v.  See  Kraft  og  Nycrop,  A  It- 
nindeligt  Literaiurlexicon,  s.  v. 

MUller,  Philipp  Jacob,  a  noted  German-French 
(Alsace)  theologian  and  philosopher,  was  bora  at  Stras- 
burg  in  March,  1732.  He  studied  at  the  high  school 
of  hb  native  place  and  at  the  celebrated  German  uni- 
versities. In  1782  he  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  hb  alma  mater  and  canon  of  St.  Thomas,  as  well  as 
president  of  the  assembly  of  Strasburg  pastors.  He 
died  in  1795.  MuUer  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  antiquities,  and  was  a  student  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences. Hb  travels  had  extended  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  and  he  therefore  became  a  person  of  influence. 
Hb  writings,  which  were  mainly  in  the  department  of 
metaphysics  and  morals,  helped  only  to  confirm  the  rep- 
utation secured.  The  most  interesting  of  hb  writings 
are,  Depluralitate  mundorum  (1750, 4to) : — De  commer- 
cio  animi  et  corporis  (1761, 4to) : — Psychologia  Pytha- 
gorica  (1773) : — De  legVms  natures  (1775). 

Mnllion  or  Monyall,  the  upright  division  be- 
tween the  lights  of  windows,  screens,  etc,  in  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture. Mullions  are  rarely  met  with  in  Norman 
architecture,  but  they  become  more  frequent  in  the 
Early  English  style,  and  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpen- 
dicular are  very  common.  They  have  sometimes  small 
shafts  attached  to  them,  which  caxry  the  tracery  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  windows.  In  late  domestic  architect- 
ure they  are  usually  plain.    The  cut  shows  mulliona 
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her  TOoet  soundly,  amid  the  shoula  aiid  laughter  of  t 
multitude,  in  which  the  other  women  join  more  bearti 
than  anybody  else,  with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  rai«i 
themselvea  above  the  auspicion  of  such  infiitelity."   See 
Gardner,  FaUhi  ofihe  WorU,  p.  499. 
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all  Ihosc  which  an  by  any  means  preserved  m  i 
Ue  from  the  pnceaa  of  piitnfBctioo.  The  an  of 
ning,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  mummia 
listing  were  prepared,  was  practiced  by  the  A>- 
I,  PeTnians,  Ethiopians,  Ef^'pliam,  mad  lo  kve 
■lio  by  ihe  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Koniana,  and  on  ihii 
continent  by  the  Meiii-ans  and  Peniviann.  But  with 
greateMakill  it  was  practiced  by  the  inhabiluila  of  an- 
Egypt,  uf  whom  whole  generatkina  Mill  remain 
preserved  from  decay  in  the  vast  hypc^iea  or  <ala- 
•ynnba  in  Ihe  neighborhood  of  Thebes  and  the  utbei 
great  cities  of  that  c«untrv.  It  hat  been  mimated  that 
more  than  400,000,000  human  mummies  were  made  in 
i^Syp'  Tram  the  beginning  of  embalming  until  iia  di*- 
conlinuance  in  the  Tth  century.  The  mumtuie*  which 
are  filled  with  aroma^ca  oiJy  are  olive-colored;  thai 
skin  is  dry,  flexible,  and  like  unned  leather,  and  cob- 
tracled;  their  features  are  dial  inci,  and  apprar  to  be  like 
those  that  existed  in  life;  Ihe  nsiiis  which  all  their  cav- 
ities contain  are  dri-,  light,  briiilc,  and  arrnnalji:;  the 
teeth,  hair,  and  eycbrnwB  arc  generally  perfect ;  some  of 
them  are  gilded  all  over  Ihe  body,  or  on  the  moat  promi- 
nentparta.  Tbemuinmieawhicbarefilledwitli  biinmea 
are  reddtab ;  their  skins  are  hard  and  policed,  aa  if  ibev 
had  been  varnished ;  they  are  dry,  hcavy^tnoiluruu*,  and 
difficult  to  unndl ;  Iheir  features  ore  but  sligfally  alleied: 
the  hard,  black,  resinous  eubatance  with  which  ihey  an 
Hlled  posMsaea  little  odor,  and  Ihey  are  acarcelj  alter- 
able by  exposure  lo  the  air.  Those  which  have  b«B 
salted,  at  well  as  thus  prepared,  differ  little  in  their  gen- 
eral appearance  from  those  just  described,  but  they  an 
UBuaily  less  perfect,  the  features  b«ng  altereil.  Mini  iLeir 
hair  having  commonly  fallen  off.  When  Ihey  are  un- 
covered and  exposed  to  the  air,  a  slight  saline  HQon^ 
cence  forms  upon  them,  which  consista  ufdjfferpiil  salis 
of  soda.  Those  mummies  which  have  been  only  salt- 
ed and  dried  are  even  Icaa  perfect  than  Ihe  preceding. 
Thdr  features  are  entirely  detcrored;  all  theii  bair  liat 
fallen  ofT;  and  both  Ihe  body  and  Ihe  bandages  by  which 
it  is  enveloped  fall  in  pieces  when  brought  lo  Ihe  ai^ 
or  may  very  easily  be  broken  up:  In  many  of  ihm 
adipocere  is  formed;  but  in  general  lliey  are  liani,  dry. 
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and  whitbih,  like  dirty  parchment  The  bandaging,  to 
which  all  the  Egyptian  mummies  were  subjected,  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  process.  Their 
envelopes  are  composed  of  numerous  linen  bands,  each 
several  feet  long,  applied  one  over  the  other  fifteen  or 
twenty  times,  and  surrounding  first  each  limb  and  then 
the  whole  body.  They  are  applied  and  interlaced  so 
accurately  that  one  might  suppose  they  were  intended 
to  restore  to  the  dry,  shrivelled  body  its  original  form 
and  size.  The  only  difference  in  the  bandages  of  the 
different  kinds  of  mummies  is  in  their  greater  or  less 
fineness  of  texture ;  they  are  applied  on  all  in  nearly 
the  same  manner.  All  the  bandages  and  wrappings 
which  have  been  examined  with  the  microscope  are  of 
linen.  The  body  is  first  covered  by  a  narrow  dress, 
laced  at  the  back  and  tied  at  the  throat,  or  it  is  all  en- 
veloped in  one  large  bandage.  The  head  is  covered  by 
a  square  piece  of  very  fine  linen,  of  which  the  centre 
forms  a  kind  of  mask  over  the  features.  Five  or  six 
such  pieces  are  sometimes  put  one  over  the  other,  and 
the  last  is  usually  painted  or  gilded  in  representation  of 
the  embalmed  person.  Every  part  of  the  body  is  then 
separately  enveloped  with  several  bandages  impregnat- 
ed with  resin.  The  legs,  extended  side  by  side,  and  the 
arms,  crossed  over  the  chest,  are  fixed  by  other  band- 
ages which  surround  the  whole  body;  and  these  last, 
which  are  commonly  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  are 
fixed  by  long,  crossing,  and  very  ingeniously  applied 
bands,  which  complete  the  envelope.  Most  of  the  bod- 
ies are  placed  in  this  state  in  the  catacombs;  those  of 
the  rich  onlv  are  endosed  in  cases.  The  cases  are  usu- 
ally  double,  the  interior  being  composed  of  boards  made 
of  several  portions  of  linen  glued  together,  and  the  ex- 
terior cut  from  a  piece  of  cedar  or  sycamore  wood.  See 
Embalming. 

The  body,  after  being  embalmed,  was  thus  completely 
swathed  with  strips  of  linen  (some  think  cotton)  cloth, 
of  various  lengths  and  breadths,  and  was  then  enclosed 
in  an  envelope  of  coarse,  or  sometimes  of  fine,  cloth.  In 
Mr.  Davidson's  mummy,  the  weight  of  the  bandages, 
including  the  outer  sheet,  was  29  lbs.,  and  their  total 
length  292  yards;  and  in  another,  Mr.  Pettigrew's,  the 
cloth  weighed  35|  lbs. ;  and  the  one  examined  at  Leeds 
was  in  no  part  covered  with  less  than  forty  thicknesses 
of  the  cloth.  The  mummy  as  prepared  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  large  mass  of  cloth,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  general  outline  of  the  human  figure.  The 
mummy  was  thus  prepared  by  the  embalmers,  and  in 
this  state  consigned  to  the  coffin-makers,  who,  in  the 
first  instance,  enclosed  it  in  a  case  pf  a  strong  but  fiex- 
ible  kind  of  board,  somewhat  like  papier-mache^  made 
by  gumming  well  together  several  layers  of  hempen  or 
linen  cloth.  This  was  formed  into  the  shape  of  the 
swathed  mummv,  which  was  inserted  into  it  bv  means 
of  a  longitudinal  slit  on  the  under  side,  reaching  from 
the  feet  to  the  head,  and  stitohed  up  after  the  inser- 
tion of  the  mummy.  This  case  is,  in  most  instances, 
lined,  and  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  plaster,  with 
the  representation  of  a  human  face  on  the  upper  part. 
This  was  then  introduced  into  a  cofiSn  of  sycamore  wood, 
made  sometimes  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  and  cither 
plain  or  ornamented  within  and  without  with  represen- 
tations of  sacred  animals  or  mythological  subjects.  Be- 
sides this  there  is  often  yet  another  wooden  coffin,  still 
more  highly  ornamented,  and  covered  with  paintings 
secured  by  a  strong  varnish.  The  upper  part  of  both 
these  cases  is  made  to  represent  a  human  figure,  and  the 
sex  ia  clearly  denoted  by  the  character  of  the  head- 
dress, and  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  beard.  The 
last  covering  of  all  was  a  sarcophagus  of  stone,  which, 
from  its  heavy  additional  expense,  could  only,  it  may  be 
supposed,  be  used  for  kings  and  weahhy  people.  These 
stone  cofRns  consist  of  two  parts — a  case  to  contain  the 
body,  formed  of  one  piece  of  stone,  open  at  the  top,  and 
a  lid  to  fit  the  opening.  Some  of  them  are  compara- 
tively plain,  while  others— of  which  there  are  examples 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  one,  of  alabaster,  in  the 


museum  of  Sir  John  Soane — are  elaborately  sculptured 
with  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  men  and  animab<, 
forming  not  the  least  astonishing  monuments  which  we 
possess  of  Egyptian  industry  and  art.  See  Wilkinson,. 
Ancient  EgypUun*^  ii,  398  sq.;  Uardwick,  Chritt  and 
other  MasterSf  ii,  297 ;  BlackuwxPs  Magazine,  1870,  ii, 
229  sq.,  817  sq.    See  Coffin;  MBCHAMia 

Mmnpelgart,  COLLOQUY  OF.  A  conference 
between  Beza  and  AndreU,  with  a  view  to  bring  about 
the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  but 
which  loses  much  of  its  importance  from  the  fact  that 
the  two  theologians  acted  here  of  their  own  accord,  and 
not  as  representatives  of  their  respective  churches.  The 
occasion  of  it  was  the  incorporation  of  the  territory  of 
Mum|)elgart  into  the  duchy  of  WUrtomberg  by  inher- 
itance. Farel  had  preached  the  Gospel  there  as  early 
as  1526,  but  had  been  driven  away.  In  1535  duke 
George  of  WUrtemberg  had  caused  the  Reformation  to 
be  introduced  into  Mumpelgart  by  Toesanus,  a  French 
minister.  The  WUrtemberg  authorities  afterwards 
sought  to  introduce  the  Lutheran  form  of  worship.  But 
when,  in  consequence  of  persecution,  many  French  Cal- 
vinists  sought  a  refuge  at  Mumpelgart,  they  found 
great  difficulty  in  being  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  state 
of  things  demanded  a  colloquy.  Neither  of  the  two 
theologians  appointed  entertained  much  hope  of  the  re- 
sult. Beza  had  been  forewarned  that  all  such  attempts 
had  heretofore  served  only  to  embitter  the  8trife,,yet  he 
did  not  consider  himself  free  to  reject  the  application  of 
the  exiles,  while  AndreH  felt  the  less  opposed  to  take 
part  in  a  discussion  presided  over  by  a  Lutheran  prince. 
On  the  Lutheran  side  appeared  Andrea  and  Lucas  Osi- 
ander,  assisted  by  the  two  political  counsellors,  Hans 
Wolf  von  AnweU  and  Frederich  Schlltz;  on  the  part 
of  the  Reformed,  Beza,  Abraham  Musculus  (pastor  at 
Berne),  Anton  Fajus  (deacon  at  Geneva),  Peter  Hybner 
(professor  of  the  Greek  language  at  Berne),  Claudius 
Alberius  (professor  of  philosophy  at  Lausanne),  and  the 
two  counseUors,  Samuel  Meyer,  of  Berne,  and  Anton 
Marisius,  of  Geneva.  The  colloquy  took  place  at  the 
castle  of  Mumpelgart,  March  21-26, 1586.  Beza  did  not 
succeed  in  arranging  that  a  protocol  of  the  discussion 
should  be  drawn  up,  and  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings 
led  subsequently  to  a  lengthy  controversy.  The  points 
of  th6  controversy  were:  1,  the  Lord's  Supper;  2,  the 
person  of  Christ;  8,  images  and  ceremonies;  4.  bai>- 
tism ;  5,  election.  Beza,  who  had  only  intended  to  ar- 
gue on  the  first  point,  was,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
obliged  to  discuss  them  all  to  the  last,  on  which,  as  he 
had  foreseen,  the  possibility  of  a  compromise  was  stiU 
less  than  on  the  others.  He  declared  himself  ready  to 
yield  on  all  these  points  if  he  could  be  shown  by  Script- 
ure to  be  in  the  wrong.  AndreU,  it  is  said,  declared 
from  the  first — like  Luther  at  Marburg— that  he  would 
yield  nothing,  and  that  the  pure  doctrine  was  forever 
established  by  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Both  par- 
ties afterwards  gave  different  versions  of  the  coUoquy. 
The  Lutherans  published  the  A  da  CoUoquii  MonfisM' 
lifforiensis  (Tubingen,  1587),  and  also  a  German  trans- 
lation of  it^  and  an  Epitome  coUoquii  in  1588.  Beza 
defended  himself  in  the  Besponsio  ad  acta  coll,  M,  (Ge- 
neva, 1587  arfd  1588;  German,  Heidelberg,  1588),  etc 
At  this  colloquy  both  parties  gave  each  other  their  doc- 
trines and  principles  in  writing.  See  Schwoizer,  Gesch. 
der  reformirten  Centraldoffmen,  i,  402  sq.,  501  sq. ;  Her- 
zog,  Real-EncyHopadie,  x,  89.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Mumpslmus  is  a  nickname  given  to  persons  ob- 
stinate in  religious  matters;  used  by  Henry  VIII  in 
Parliament,  and  founded  on  a  storj",  related  by  Pace,  of 
a  priest  who  refused  to  abandon  the  practice  of  saying 
"quod  ore  mumpsimus,"  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not 
give  up  the  usage  of  thirty  years  for  any  correction. — 
Walcott,  Sacn  A  rchaoloffy^  p.  394. 

Muncer.    See  MCnzkr. 

Munda  cor  meum  {clmnae  my  heart)  is  the 
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its  ■ccompanitiiFiil.  The  pocidou  of  the  priest  before 
the  aim  celebrating  solemn  mm  is  »e«n  in  the  eiiKKV- 
iiiK  below.  The  upper  p«rt  reprwenu  Christ  before 
Filalc  See  the  uticle  Haas,  *nd  for  full  description 
of  the  serviee  ti  mui,  Btmum's  Koaoni'iin,  ch.  xiv. 


luf  "Jfirn 


MUndeD,  Christian,  ■  Rennui  Lutheran  d 
was  born  at  Bitrg,  on  the  iele  of  Frraera,  Aug.  13, 
He  *»a  educated  at  the  gj-mnaiuum  at  Lllbeck ;  i 
ed  in  IIOI  Ihe  Univetaily  of  Kiel,  where  he  at 
tliculogy,  and  returned  hatne  in  1704 -,  but  big 
for  knowledge  catried  him  in  June,  1705,  to  Leipeic, 
where  he  was  permitted  to  lecture.      A  rumor     '    ~ 
Kaxonj'  might  beconie  the  seat  of  war  between  Sweden 
and  Poland  drove  him  Anally  to  Hanover,  and  b 

«  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  the 


■nofG 


incen. 


n  1716  be  gut  a  positi 


aChur 


MungsTi  Philip,  I  minister  of  tbe  HcthodiaC  Efi*- 

ipal  Church,  was  bom  in  South  Biim&eldi,  Mam.  ia 

rSO;  was  converted  in  1796;  entered  the  New  EnglaDd 

Couferenec  in  1802;  preached  in  the  itinermDcy  thirty- 

iiryean;  froni  lKI6(o  1846  was  either  supctnumeraiT 

superannuated,  and  died  Oct.  IE),  1646.    UeWMaDa* 

of  energy  and  method,  \aj  sludioua,  and  a  gifted  and 

succenTuI  preacher.   He  preached  more  than  oioe  thoo- 

lODS,  and  wrote  coouder^ly  for  the  Cbuidi  lit- 

He  was  fur  many  yeaia  an  active  tnatee  of  tbe 

Maine  Conference  Seminary ;  and  as  a  man.  Christian, 

lister  was  in  all  respects  very  ezeniplarv  and 

See  Minula  o/  Copfirtna,,  iv,  150;  Stevens, 

iltmoriaU  iff  Mfthodum,  ToL  i,  ch.  :tv.     (G.  L  T.) 

Muni,  a  Sanscrit  title,  denoting  a  boly  aage,  and 

qilied  lo  a  great  number  of  dislinguiahed  peraonagea. 

ippoaed  to  have  acquired,  by  diut  of  auateritiea,  rmn 

'  leas  divine  facultiea. 

Blnnicli  UomiBotlpt  (Codex  HonACKiiBia,  de- 
•ignated  as  X  of  the  Goqtels)  is  a  valnalile  folio  US. 
of  tbe  end  of  the  9lh  or  early  in  the  lOib  century,  eoo- 
taining  the  four  Gospels,  with  serious  defect^  Mud  a 
commentary  (chiefly  from  Chrysiwtom),  somHindii^ 
and  interspeiaed  wilb  Ihe  text  of  all  but  Haifc,  in  eaily 
cursive  Letter.  The  very  elegant  uncials  arc  small  and 
uprightj  though  some  of  them  are  compresaed,  they 
■eem  to  be  partial  imitations  of  very  early  copiSK.  Eact 
page  has  two  columns  of  about  46  lines  each.  Thoe 
ar«  no  divisions  by  nrXoi  or  sections.  The  ink  of  the 
MS.  has  much  faded,  and  its  general  condition  ia  bad. 
From  a  memorandum  in  the  beginning  we  find  thai  it 
came  fnmi  Rome  to  Ingolslfldt,  and  that  ii  was  at  loaa- 
pnicli  in  1757;  fmm  Ingolslfidl  it  was  taken  to  Lands- 
hnt,  thence  to  Munich.  Urieabach  obtained  aoine  ex- 
tracts  from  it  through  Dobrowtky ;  Schdi  first  cullaied 
it,  Tischendorf  more  Ihoroaghly,  aud  Tregellcs  «>•>- 
plewly.— Scrivener,  Introd,  loN.T.p.  118  sq.;  Tn-gel- 
les,  in  Horae's  In/rod.  iv,  196  sq. 

BtBUCAL, 


172.1  he  was  appointed  licenliale  of  theology  ^  i-.  i« 

Sr^".Si"iiub'^  tiJ  -  .''p.™;  A  H  V  n ^  ji^ic: 0 N  t ec  E  N  TO  1  c. R Aci xei' 

orator,  but  made  manv  enemies  by  his  oppo-      ''         't-f        ,.        *"  ...        > 

sition  to  the  Reformed  Church.    He  was  also   OU  ^Cl  hf  '  A  ^A^  T  1 1"?  £  A  H  ^V'*'A 
in  consunt  warfare  with  (he  Roman  Catholics,  ^ 

whomheBreatlyweakenedatFtankfonbythe  ^'^!7'^^°l^^^^f^^,"f'^^\''^''^yJl-^-J*l,j;X'h"^'^ 
frequent  CHSmination  of  their  doctrines  and  "J[,,'|o^  Ji'il.'iS^rwE.AnAula'™  '*"  ■^••PX'""  ■■""  ^^ 
practices.  MUnden's  most  important  worksare, 
Dia.de  ri~'nin  Ctn,  lice  ie  tl  daaontlratieo  (Lipain, 
1706. 4lo)  :~Progr.  de  litlfrit  Htbraii  rt  Gracujutlo  ha- 
6™rfi<prrtio(GoMing»,1708,4to);— Oeeoii  ''     ' 


fuMotitdei 


tx  vera  rxrgeitoi  tacra  prwdpui  rapip/iii'iij,  iwwu 
imtBla,  module  vindicalar,  nfc  ncm  mria  Scriplura  S. 
toca  abitide  iiluitriailur  ((«isL  1712,  Svay.—Ji'gia  ft 
Elrdoralii  //unmwiiiwe  Ecdetia  minitri  EpUtola  ad 
lo.  Fr.  Baddenm  de  pUliUarvm  characler^t  (Gotting. 
1724, 4lo)  •.—Progr.  dt  incrtraentii  iludo  er^/ftid  adiuc 
iperondu  (Helmst.  17i!7,  4ui)  ^—Frogr.  de  quatHoae,  an 
opera  prelium  at,  Ihfoloffiam,  qaam  (Jimnt  coi uufican, 
impilariVudiBia  Acadrmiiilraderef  (ibi±n^,Uo,):— 
Ditt.exfpeticamoraludeiicptliiifChrulianBTHmprac 
tici,tA  kphes.v  cum  xv  (ibid.  1728,4lo);— i«M.Bwjt- 
tica  prior  de  Hediaitione  JCmmgelii  S.  Luae,  cap.  i  cum 
i-iv  (ibid.  1728,  4(o)  -.^Frosr.  in  feU.  paich.  de  nrtute 
ruurrtcf(anu6'Ai'tffi«/'AiJLni,cap.x  (ibid.  1729, 4ta): 
— Ditguitilio  de  tkeolagta  moraK  ia  intMuNDnhif  llie- 
ologidi  a  dogmalica  Iheolof/ia  non  dicellimda  (ibid. 
1730, 4to)  :—EiMaigeliKhe  lAkrer,  all  Hach/olger  CA'tW 
tFrBnkf.a.M.,  1780,4lo):— OfciScA'     


Muniment  Ch&mber,  i ' 

uffr-Aouie  or  TVranry,  is  a  room  used  fur  th«  pna- 
erration  of  charten,  fabric  and  matriculation  roUa, 
terriers,  and  rcgisten.  At  Salisbury  it  is  delacbed,  to 
the  south  side  of  the  cathedraL  At  Chichester  it  w*> 
over  a  chapel  of  the  transept,  dedicated  lo  the  Foot 
Tiniins,  and  at  a  later  date  next  to  the  cbapter-bnose, 
and  furnished  with  a  eliding  paneL  At  Wincbester 
and  New  College,  Oxford,  it  is  in  a  tower,  as  «t  St. 
Martin  des  Champa,  Clugny,  and  Vaax  da  Seraay. 
At  Fontenelle  it  was  over  the  church-porch,  as  now  at 
Ceterborongh.  Where  there  was  a  provost,  that  officer 
kept  the  key.  Muniments  are,  as  it  were,  the  defeocM 
of  Church  property.— Walcwl,  Sacr.Arckm/hgif.  f.  SM. 
Monltloil  (^X13,  BKtouJ',  tsa.  xxiii,  16;  nauafly 
rendered  "  stronghold"),  a  fortresa  on  a  rocky  emineocc. 
such  as  those  to  which  David  lesorted  for  aafeiy  from 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  14) ;  especially  ■  "  castle"  or  ttcnp- 
olis,  as  of  Mount  Zion  (1  Cbion.  zi,  7).  Sec  Fobt.  In 
ancient  timea  every  dly  vaa  located  upon  a  lutaially 
strong  porition  [see  Citt;  Hill],  and  Berrcd  itself  fw 
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a  stron^old  (rrj^isa  •n'^^,  *lS2an  -I'^J) ;  yet  in  the 
pLTtod  before  the  exile  among  the  Hebrews  particuhir 
strategic  points,  especially  on  the  fh>ntier  and  in  low 
and  level  tracts,  were  more  strongly  and  systematically 
fortified  (1  Kings  xv,  17,  22;  2  Cbron.  viit,  8;  xi,  5  sq.; 
xiir,  6  aq. ;  xxri,  6;  xxvii,  4),  in  anticipation  of  sieges 
(2  Chfoo.  XTii,  2),  which,  by  reason  of  the  more  strenu- 
ous warfare,  still  oftener  took  place  in  pust-exilian  times 
(see  1  Maoc.  iv,  61;  xii,  85;  xiii,  80;  xiv,  83  sq.  [xv, 
39J),  when  the  residences  of  Palestine  were  distributed 
in  citadels,  walled  towns,  and  open  villages.    First  of 
all,  strongholds  were  surrounded  by  one  or  more  (2 
Chron.  xxxii,  5)  walls  (PITSin),  which  were  sometimes 
very  thick  (Jer.  li,  58),  and  were  furnished  with  battle- 
ments (niS  9, 2  Chron.  xxvi,  15;  Zeph.i,  16;  or  n*id^«3, 
Isa.  Uv,  12),  parapet,  and  towers  (O^b'jap,  2  Chron.  xiv, 
7;  xxxii,  5;  1  Mace  v,  65;  comp.  Ezek.  xxvi,  4;  xxvii, 
11;  Jer.  li,  12;  Zeph.  ii,  14;  Judith  i,  3),  and  were 
dosed  by  powerful  (in  Babylon  iron-bound,  Isa.  xiv,  2 ; 
Herod,  i,  179)  and  strictly  guarded  (1  Kings  iv,  18)  gates 
(q.  v.).     Over  these  last  were  placed  watch-towers  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  34;  xviii,  24,  88;  2  Kings  ix,  17;  2  Chron. 
xxvi,  9 ;  comp.  Homer,  //.  iii,  145, 164).    See,  generally, 
2  Chron.  xiv,  7.     Around  the  wall  lay  the  ^*^n  (2  Sam. 
XX,  15;  Isa.  xxvi,  1 ;  Nah.  iii,  8;  1  Kings  xxi,  28),  ap- 
parently a  moat  with  a  rampart,  but  according  to  Kim- 
cbi  a  small  outer  wall  (n^a*t:j  *na).     See  Trench. 
There  were  also  watch-towers  and  foils  (r'i^3"l'^21)  in 
the  open  field  (2  Kings  xviii,  8 ,  2  Chron.  xxvii,  4),  as 
well  as  castles  in  and  at  the  cities  for  a  final  refuge 
(Jodg.  ix,  51  sq.).    The  most  important  fortress  of  Pal- 
estine in  all  ancient  times  was  Jerusalem  (q.v.).    Other 
strong  castles,  especially  for  the  protection  of  the  bor- 
ders, were,  in  the  closing  period  of  Jewish  history,  Al- 
exandriom  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  16,  8),  Macherus,  Ma- 
;«da,  Hyrcania  (comp.  Josephus,  ArU,  xiii,  16),  Hero- 
dium  {ib,  XV,  9, 4 ;  War^  i,  21, 10),  etc    They  were  usu- 
ally located  on  hiUs  {A  nU  xiv,  6, 2).    Caves  and  chasms 
in  rocks  were  the  first  natural  fastnesses  (Judg.  ix,  2). 
See  Cave. 

The  reduction  (comp.  *I12S,  ^1i)  of  strong  places,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  retreated  on  the  invasion  of  an 
enemy  (Jer.  viii,  14),  began,  after  a  demand  to  capitu- 
late (Deut.  XX,  10 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xviii,  17  sq.),  with 
the  demarcation  of  a  line  of  circumvallation  ("1'i:s^ 
nj^,  Eodes.  ix,  14;  py^  Hja,  2  Kingd  xxv,l;  Jer. 
vi,  6;  Iii,  4;  Ezek.  iv,  2;  xvii,  17,  etc),  and  throwing 
up  a  bank  (nblbio  T{S1$,  2  Sam.xx,  15;  2  Kings  xix, 
32;  Isa.  xxviiV88;  Hab!  i,  10;  Jer.  vi,  6;  Ezek.  iv,  2; 
xvii,  17 ;  xxvi,  8 ;  1  Mace  xi,  20 ;  xiii,  43 ;  comp.  Jo- 
sephus, Ant.  xiii,  10, 2),  and  next  proceeded  by  the  em- 
ployment of  beleaguering  engines  (jitjxavaif  1  Mace 
xi,  20,  i.  e.  battering-rams,  0'^^3,  Ezek.  iv,  2;  xxi,  27 ; 
comp.  Josephus,  Warf  iii,  9;  Vitruv.  x,  19),  with  which 
a  breach  was  effected  (Ezek.  xxi,  27.    A  description  of 
the  customary  Koman  machina  obsidionales,  which  Ti- 
tus used — but  for  a  long  time  in  vain — in  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  [Josephus,  War,  v,  6,  2  sq. ;  9,  2;  vi,  2,  8, 
etc],  is  given  by  Ammian.  MarceL  xxiii,  4.     On  the 
Roman  artes  especially,  see  Josephus,  War,  iii,  7,  19). 
A  simpler  operation  was  to  set  the  fort  on  fire,  and  thus 
destroy  at  once  both  it  and  the  besieged  (Judg.  ix,  49). 
As  an  example  of  undermining  the  walls,  Jer.  li,  58  is 
adduced  only  by  a  gloss  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulg. ;  in  later 
times  this  process  becomes  clearer  (Josephus,  War,  ii, 
17, 8 ;  comp.  Dio  Cass.  Ixix,  12 ;  Veget.  Mil.  i  v,  24).  The 
demolition  of  the  aqueducts  is  once  mentioned  (Judith 
rii,  6).    For  defence  the  besieged  were  accustomed  not 
only  to  shoot  darts  from  the  walls  (2  Sam.  xi,  24),  but 
also  to  huri  large  stones  and  beams  (Judg.  ix,  53;  2 
Sam.  xi,  21 ;  Josephus,  War,  v,  8,  8 ;  6,  8),  and  even  to 
pour  doMm  boiling  oil ,  (Josephus,  War,  iii,  7,  28);  in 
later  tiroes  they  used  slinging-machines  (n'lsht^n,  2 


Chron.  xxvi,  15 ;  Dio  Cass.  Ixvi,  41).  Also  by  skilfully- 
managed  sorties,  which  were  disguised  by  mines  (Jose- 
phus, Ant,  xiv,  16,  2;  War,  v,  11,  4,  etc),  they  strove 
(especially  by  burning  the  siege-works)  to  break  the 
siege  (1  Mace  vi,  8;  Josephus,  War,  v,  6,  6;  11,  5;  vi'^. 
6,  4),  and  for  this  purpose  chey  watched  the  enemy  by 
sentinels  posted  on  the  walls  (Josephus,  War,  V,  2,  5). 
The  Israelites  were  enjoined  to  spare  fruit-trees  when 
they  laid  siege  to  a  city  (Deut.  xx,  19  sq. ;  yet  see  2 
Kings  iii,  25;  comp.  Michaelis,  Mos.  Recht,  i,  878  sq.). 
The  beleaguering  of  strongholds  was  sometimes  carried 
on  for  a  long  time  (so  Hyrcanus  was  able  to  reduce  Sa- 
maria only  after  an  investment  of  a  whole  year,  Jose- 
phus, Ant.  xiii,  10,  8),  and  brought  upon  the  besi^ed 
(even  when  they  had  provisioned  themselves  before- 
hand, 1  Mace  xiii,  8)  so  severe  a  famine  (2  Kings  vi, 
25  sq. ;  1  Mace  vi,  53  sq. — but  of  a  lack  of  water  in  be- 
sieged places  there  is  seldom  any  mention  [see  Josephus, 
War,  iii,  7, 12;  Ant.  xiv,  14,  6],  probably  owing  to  the 
copious  cisterns  usually  at  hand)  that  they  were  often 
obliged  to  resort  to  very  unusual  (comp.  Judith  xi,  11) 
and  even  nauseous  means  of  subsistence  (2  Kings  vi,  25, 
29;  xviii,  27;  Lam.  iv,  10;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  10,  2; 
War,  V,  10,  3 ;  13, 7 ;  vi,  3,  3 ;  comp.  Barhebr.  Chron,  p. 
149, 488).  But  the  garrison  sometimes  contrived  inge- 
niously to  conceal  from  the  besiegers  the  food  and  pro- 
visions brought  into  the  city  (Josephus,  War,  iii,  7, 12). 
Obstinate  fortresses  were  taken  by  storm  (comp.  1  Mace 
V,  51),  and  the  houses  were  razed  to  the  ground  (Judg. 
ix,  45;  1  Mace  v,  52 ;  Josephus,  AnL  xiii,  10,  3.  Occa- 
sionally the  plough  was  passed  over  the  site  of  a  capt- 
ured town  laid  in  ashes,  Horace,  Od.  i,  16,  21 ;  Senee 
Clement,  i,  26;  but  Mie  iii,  12  has  no  such  allusion), 
the  inhabitants  massacred,  manacled,  and  reduced  to 
slavery  (Judg.  i,  25 ;  1  Mace  v,  52 ;  comp.  2  Mace  v, 
13  sq. ;  X,  17, 23).  See  Sieob.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
enemy  usually  spared  such  places  as  surrendered  (1 
Mace  xiii,  48  sq.).  Citadels  which  had  never  been 
captured  were  called  in  Oriental  phrase  virgint  (see  Ge- 
senius,  Jeta,  i,  736).— Winer,  i,  371.  See  Fortifica- 
tion. 

Mank,  Salomon,  a  Jewish  writer  of  great  celeb- 
rity, one  of  the  most  famous  Shemitic  scholars  and  Ori- 
entalists of  our  century,  was  bom  at  Gross-Glogau,  in 
Prussian  Silesia,  probably  in  1802,  though  some  put  it 
1805  and  1807.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  left  his 
native  place  for  Berlin,  where  he  studied  under  the  fa- 
mous philologist  Buttmann  at  the  gymnasium  of  the 
**  Gray  Cloister,"  and  then  attended  lectures  at  the  uni- 
versity. From  Berlin  he  went  to  Bonn,  where  the  Ar^ 
abic  scholar  Freytag  lectured,  and  under  his  guidance 
he  took  up  the  study  of  Arabic  In  order  to  complete  his 
studies  he  went  in  the  autumn  of  1829  to  Paris,  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  Abel  Remusat,  Eu- 
gene Boumouf,  and  Chezy,  who  soon  became  his  friends, 
and  by  whose  assistance  he  completed  his  studies  in  the 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit.  In  1835  he  visited  Eng- 
land, and  spent  some  time  at  the  University  of  Oxfonl, 
collecting  materials  for  an  edition  of  Maimonides's  cele- 
brated work,  Moreh  Nebuchim  (Guide  of  the  Erring). 
Some  essays  which  he  wrote  for  the  Journal  Asiatique 
and  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences philosophiqnes  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  learned  world,  and  in  1840  he  was 
appointed  deputy-keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the 
Royal  Library  of  Paris.  In  the  same  year  Munk  was 
innted  to  accompany  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  M.  Cre- 
mienx  to  the  East,  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews  of 
Damascus,  to  which  he  gladly  consented,  and  secured 
while  in  Egypt  many  interesting  MSS.  in  Arabic  relat- 
ing to  the  early  literature  of  the  Karaites,  and  other 
subjects  of  early  Arabic  literature.  On  hb  return  he 
devoted  himself  so  assiduously  to  his  Arabic  studies  that 
he  eventually  lost  his  eyesight,  and  from  1852  was  en- 
tirely blind.  He  had  to  relinqubh  his  office  in  the  li- 
brary, and  lived  in  retirement  until  1865,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded M.  Rdnan  as  professor  of  Shemitic  languages  in 
the  College  of  France     On  Feb.  1  he  delivered  his  in- 
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nu;;ural  addre»,  Cour$  de  languesj  ITebralqve^  Chaldn- 
iffuf^  H  St/riaque,     All  scholars  of  France  were  elated 
at  the  appointment,  even  those  who  regretted  the  depo- 
sition of  Reiian.    The  clergy  also,  ProtesUnts  as  well 
as  Roman  Catholics,  hailed  the  choice  with  joy.     The 
Umtmy  well  known  for  its  ultramontane  tendencies, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  supposed  to  fa\'or  a  Jew- 
ish incumbent  in  the  chair  just  made  vacant  by  a  Ra- 
tionalist, thus  commented:  "A  weak,  blind  man,  who 
only  by  the  sense  of  touch  can  build  up  the  world  of  his 
thoughts,  traverses  the  centuries  of  nations,  cities,  id- 
ioms.   What  a  spiritual  power !     He  is  an  ornament  to 
scieuoe,  for  he  teaches  the  scholar  how  to  love.    France 
ptMsesses  in  him  the  greatest  philologist,  and  though  a 
mysterious  decision  of  a  kind  Providence  has  robbed 
him  of  his  physical  light,  the  renown  which  he  has 
gained,  and  the  greater  name  which  he  will  yet  cam, 
are  sure  to  shine  in  splendor  for  all  times,  and  the  light 
which  he  has  shed  into  the  darkness  of  Phoenician 
knowledge  will  never  die  out.**    But  he  soon  after  died, 
Feb.  6,  1867,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him.    Munk 
was  an  authority  in  the  field  of  Oriental  languages,  and 
his  works  will  always  be  highly  esteemed.    His  princi- 
pal publications  are,  Riflexiont  sur  U  culte  des  tmciens 
HibreuXt  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  autres  cultes  de  Van- 
tiquiU  (Reflections  upon  the  worship  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews, in  its  connection  with  the  other  worships  of  an- 
tiquity) (Paris,  1888)  -.—Notice  sur  Rabbi  Saadia  Gaon 
ei  sa  version  A  robe  d'Isaiej  etc  (ibid.  1888)  -.—Notice  sur 
Joseph  ben^elumdak,  etc  (ibid.  1842)  i—Commentaire  de 
R,  Tanhoum  de  Jerusalem  sur  le  Here  de  HaJbakkucky 
etc  (ibid.  IS^):—^ Inscription  Phanicienne  de  Mar- 
seille, etc  (ibid.  1847)  -.—Palestiney  description  giogra- 
phique,  historique^  ei  archiologique  (ibid.  1846;  Germ. 
transL  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Levy,  Leipsic,  1871-72,  2  vols.): 
—  Notice  sur  Aboul-walid  Merwan  ibn  Djana'h,  etc 
(ibid.  VSoff):— Melanges  de  philosophie  Juive  et  Arabe 
(ibid.  1849)  ■,  a  part  of  which,  the  Esquisse  historique  de 
la  philosophie  chez  les  Juifs,  has  been  transl.  into  Ger- 
man by  B.  Beer  (Leipsic,  1862):— but  Munk's  chef- 
d'auvre  is  his  Moreh  Nebuchim  of  Moses  Maimonides 
(q.  V.)  in  Arabic  and  French,  with  critical,  literary,  and 
explanatory  notes,  under  the  title  I^  guide  des  igaris, 
ti-aiti  de  thiologie  et  de  philosophie  (vol.  i-iii,  Paris,  1856- 
66).     See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  ii,  407;  Frankel,  Monais- 
schHft,  1867,  p.  120-128,  468-459;  Geiger,  Jfid  Zeit- 
schr{ft,  1867,  p.  1-16;  Journal  Asiatique,  July,  1867; 
Etheridge,  Introducf,  to  Hebr,  Literal,  p.  482  sq. ;  Grfitz, 
Gesch,  d.  Juden,  xi,  538,  640,  646 ;  Jost,  Gesch,  d,  Judeiu 
w.  s,  Sekten,  iii,  868,  364 ;  Cassel,  Leitfadenfir  Gesch,  u, 
LUerat.  p.  116, 117;  Erentheil,  Jfi<f«cA«  Charakterbilder 
(Pesth,  1867,  8vo),  p.  94-106;  Jiidisches  Athenaum,  p. 
168  sq. ;  Lewes,  Hist.  ofPhilos,  voL  ii ;  Ueberweg,  Hist, 
ofPhilos,  i,  109  sq.,  421.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mimkhouse,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  divine 
of  some  note,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  this  centu- 
ry. He  was  vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  died  about  18 11.  He 
was  noted  as  a  pulpit  orator,  but  his  sermons,  of  which 
several  series  have  been  published  (Lond.  1799,  8vo; 
1802,  8vo;  Twenty-six  Occas,  Discourses,  1805,  8  vols. 
8vo;  1808,8  vols.  8vo;  1813,  8 vo),  indicate  that  he  was 
not  a  powerful  speaker,  but  an  able  writer  and  a  good 
Biblical  scholar.  See  London  Monthly  Review,  Ivi,  283 ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  BriL  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Munoz,  iBgidius,  Anti-pope,  was  bom  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century.  In  consequence  of  the 
election  of  pope  Martin  V  by  the  Council  of  Constance, 
the  Church  had  again  a  chief,  but  notwithstanding 
Peter  de  Luna  continued  to  play  at  the  castle  of  Pen- 
iscola  the  part  of  pope.  He  only  counted,  however,  a 
small  circle  of  adherents.  When  Peter  de  Luna  died 
in  1424,  iEgidius  Mufioz  was  elected  anti-pope  under  the 
name  of  Clement  VIII,  and  he  oontinueid  in  his  oflSce 
till  July  26, 1429,  when  he  resigned.  In  return  fur  his 
resignation,  the  bishopric  of  Majorca  was  given  to  him. 
^i^MENT  VIII ;  Martin  V. 


MnfiOB,  Juan  Baptista,  a  Spanish  historian  and- 
philosophical  writer,  was  bom  in  1745  at  Muleros,  near 
Valencia.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  philoaophy  m 
the  university,  and  disestablished  Aristotelian  phikw- 
phy,  which  had  hitherto  reigned  supreme  in  Sfaia. 
Later  be  became  oosmograpber  of  the  Indies,  and  m- 
dertook  by  order  of  the  king  a  history  d  AiDflrica,  of 
which  he  lived  to  publish  only  <»e  volnine.  He  died 
in  1799.  His  works  of  interest  to  the  theologica]  stu- 
dent are,  De  recto  Philosopkia  reeetOis  m  Theologia  Utm 
Dissertatio  • — De  Scriptorum  GentiUun  Lectiom:—J»- 
stitutiones  Philosophica, 

Munro,  John,  a  Scotch  minister,  who  did  much  to 
advance  in  the  "  Far  North**  the  interests  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  Rosa-shire,  about  1768. 
of  humble  but  honorable  parentage.  John*8  father  died 
while  he  was  yet  a  lad,  and  the  care  of  a  large  house- 
hold was  his  early  prospect.  H  is  mother,  a  pious  woman, 
was  anxious  that  John  should  follow  his  father's  footsteps 
in  all  Christian  work,  and  therefore  devoted  much  of  her 
time  to  his  religious  training.  His  secolitr  edocatiooal 
advantages  were  few,  and  he  was  early  obliged  to  kara 
a  trade  for  his  own  and  his  family's  support.  Wbea 
working  as  a  journeyman  carpenter  he  conceived  the 
plan  of  entering  the  work  of  the  holy  ministry',  and  while 
residing  at  Aberdeen  he  spent  his  evenings  in  study,  ac^ 
quiring  especially  some  knowledge  of  the  langnagea.  He 
finally  entere<t  the  university,  and  after  going  throogfa  a 
course  in  literature  and  divinity  was  licenfed  to  prMch. 
In  1806  he  went  to  Caithness  to  take  charge  of  the  Adi- 
reny  mission,  at  that  time  including  the  three  presdK 
iug  stations  of  Achreny,  Halsary,and  Halladale,  and  ex- 
tending over  about  twenty  miles  of  hill  country  destitute 
of  roads.  He  had  labored  here  for  ten  years  with  great 
success  when  he  was  called  to  the  Edinburgh  Gaelic 
chapel,  and,  accepting  the  place,  he  occupied  it  untS 
1825,  when  he  was  presented  to  the  fiariah  church  of 
Halkirk,  and  there  he  distinguished  himself  by  great 
devotion  to  his  people  and  dose  application  to  pulpit 
preparation,  so  that  his  sermons  attracted  all  classes  of 
society,  even  the  most  cultured,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
ficiencies in  his  own  culture  for  want  of  eariy  advanta- 
ges. Said  one  of  his  contemporaries :  **  His  ministn- 
tions  were  highly  acceptable  to  his  hearers.  They  could 
not  fail  to  recognise  in  them  the  instructions  and  exhor- 
tations of  a  man  of  God,  who  knew  and  felt  the  truth 
and  loved  their  souls.  He  evidently  spoke  from  the 
heart — spoke  what  he  believed — ^what  his  own  soul  wai 
full  of,  and  was  daily  feeding  on  with  delight.''  lie 
died  April  1, 1847,  at  Thurso,  while  in  attendance  oa  t 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Caithnem,  to  which  he  be- 
longed. "  Munro  in  personal  appearance  was  not  above 
the  middle  height,  but  of  portly  figure,  and  fair  oom- 
plexioned,  his  countenance  beaming  with  benevolence. 
That  his  mental  power — although  not  his  predominant 
feature — was  uncommon  was  evident  from  the  positioD. 
weight,  and  influence  he  attained  in  the  ministerial  of- 
fice." See  Auld,  Ministers  and  Men  of  the  Far  North 
(1868),  p.  74-99.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mttnscher,  Wilhelsi,  an  eminent  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Hersfeld  March  11,  1766,  where  his 
father  was  metropolitan  and  first  preacher.  After  study- 
ing in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  he  continued 
his  studies  at  Marburg.  In  1786  he  became  his  father's 
assistant,  and  in  1789  succeeded  him  aa  preacher  at 
Hersfeld.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Marburg,  and  meml)er  of  the  oondstoiy,  wbidi 
positions  he  held  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died 
July  28, 1814.  Dr.MUnschcr  was  classed  by  his  coun- 
trymen with  Michaelis,  Doderlein,  Planck,  and  otben 
who  stood  on  middle  ground  between  the  ancient,  pure 
Lutheranism  and  the  modem  neology  of  Germany.  He 
wrote,  Handbttch  der  christUcL  Dogmengeschickte  (1797, 
4  vols.),  which  went  through  three  editions,  and  was 
republished  under  the  editordiip  of  Cdln  and  Neo- 
decker  iu  1882  88,  at  OusKli—Lehbuch  der  christlichen 
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Kirchenfffsch.  (Marburg,  1804) :  —  A  hrim  der  Dogmm^ 
f/ftckichie  (1811,  and  often  nnce;  published  also  in  this 
i^uutry  in  an  English  dress  [New  Haven,  1880]) : — also 
numerous  bistoriod  articles  in  Uenke*s  Magatin,  StKud- 
lin*s  BeUrSge^  and  Gabler*8  Journal: — Pred^en  (Marb. 
1H06)  i—PoUHacke  Predvjten  (Marb.  1818).  MUnscher's 
^^reat  work  {Dogmmgeschichte)  is  thus  spoken  of  by  C. 
F.  Lb  Sinoon,  in  his  Continuation  of  Ndsselt's  Guide  to 
fhe  Literature  of  Theology  (§  299):  ''The  author  has 
happily  combined  the  chronological  order  with  that  of 
the  relations  of  things ;  and  the  whole  work  is  distin- 
^Ciiished  alike  for  the  persevering,  learned,  and  criti- 
cal  industry  manifested  in  collecting  the  materials,  and 
fiir  the  aolidi^  and  independence  of  judgment  with 
which  they  are  methodically  arranged  and  agreeably 
expressed."  He  adds,  ^  The  same  commendation  is  due 
to  the  author's  ElemaU*  of  Dogmatic  History,^  Brett- 
itchneider,  in  his  Entwichebtng  der  Dogmaiik  (p.  99,  2d 
cd.),  says  of  the  Manual,  *'  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
be$t  work  on  the  subject,*"  See  Wachler,  Ueb.  Dr,  Wil- 
helm  MOMcher  (Frankf.  1814);  Ch^ian  Examiner  and 
O'eneral  Review,  1880  (iv),  p.  182.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mtmsey,  Thomas  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Giles  Coun^,  Va., 
Sept.  7, 1816.  He  was  converted  and  joined  the  Church 
when  eighteen  years  old,  and  had  a  strong  desire  to  en- 
ter the  ministry  at  once,  but  his  education  was  so  lim- 
ited that  be  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  great  work.  He  spent  one  year  in  Emory  and 
Henry  coll^^  and  taught  one  year  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses. At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  joined  the  Hol- 
stein  Conference,  and  continued  an  acceptable  member 
till  his  death.  His  first  chai^  was  the  Kogersville  Cir- 
cuit, which  contained  twenty-eight  appointments.  His 
labors  continued  for  six  years,  when  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  rest.  From  this  time  he  became  a 
Miflbrer,  but  whenever  sufficiently  strong  he  was  fotmd 
laboring  in  the  cause  he  loved  so  well.  While  he  was 
un  the  Athens  District  in  1867  his  health  gave  way 
entirely,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  work.  He 
held  a  superaimnated  relation  to  the  Conference  till  hb 
death,  which  occurred  July  4, 1872.  See  Minutes  of 
Akl  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
douth,  1873. 

Mnnaliiger,  Joraitn,  a  German  theologian  of  the 
14th  century,  is  noted  in  ecclesiastical  history  on  ac- 
count of  the  part  he  took  in  the  Sacramentarian  con- 
troversv  of  his  time.  He  was  rector  of  the  school  in 
Ulm  in  A.D.  1885,  but  was  ejected  because  of  his  decla- 
rations, **  Corpus  Christi  non  est  Deus.  Nulla  creatura 
08t  adoranda  adoratione  qua  Deus  debet  adorari,  adora- 
tiune  sdL  latrise:  hgperduUa  debetur  creatune  excel- 
lenti,  sicnt  est  caro  Christi,  b.Yirgo,'*  etc  He  main- 
tained further, '* Hostia  consecrata  non  est  Deus;  Deus 
eiit  sub  hostia  consecrata,  corpus  ejus,  sanguis  et  ani- 
ma;**  namely,  ''per  hostiam  intelligo  accidentia  qiue 
Mint  in  pane,  rotunditatem  videlicet,  saporem  et  gravi- 
tateuL**  He  denied  the  propriety  of  calling  the  hostia 
the  corpus  Christi, "  quia  accidentia  visa  non  sunt  cor- 
pus Christi,  licet  intus  sit  corpus  Christi  ;*'  therefore  it 
was  better  to  say, "  hie  esse  corpus  Christi  stib  specie 
paius."  Munsinger,  it  is  seen  then,  only  objected  to 
considering  the  visible  bread  to  be  Christ  himself;  but 
by  no  means  denied  that  Christ  should  be  prayed  to, 
9Mb  specie  poms,  and  hence  his  propositions  were  ap- 
proved by  both  the  universities,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Dominicans  had  ousted  him  as  a  heretic  See  Fla- 
cius,  CataL  testium  veritatis.  No.  815,  and  elsewhere; 
Schelhoni,  Amtenitates  literarim,  viii,  511 ;  L  c  xi,  222 ; 
G:e8eler,£:cd^  HisL  iii,  186,  note. 

MmiBOii,  Bneas,  M.D.,  a  Christian  physician,  was 
born  in  New  Haven  Jnne  24, 1784;  graduated  at  Yale 
OoUege  in  1768 ;  and,  after  having  been  a  tutor,  became 
a  ch^Iain  in  the  army  in  1755  on  Long  Island.  Ill- 
health  induced  him  to  study  medicine.  He  practiced 
pbyiie  at  Bedford  in  1756,  and  removed  in  1760  to  New 


Haven,  where  be  died,  June  16, 1826,  in  high  repute  as 
a  physician.  Of  the  medical  society  of  Connecticut  he 
was  the  president.  He  was  a  man  of  piety  from  an  early 
period  of  his  life.  At  the  bedside  of  his  patients  he  was 
accustomed  to  commend  them  to  God  in  prayer.  It  was 
with  joyous  Christian  hope  that  this  venerable  old  man 
went  doMm  to  the  dead. 

Munson,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  New  Jersey  in  1783.  But  little  is  known  of  his  early 
history,  save  that  in  1808  the  family  removed  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  settled  near  Greensburg, 
Beaver  Co.,  Pa.  In  the  academy  of  that  place  he  re- 
ceived a  fair  education ;  studied  theolt^y  privately ;  was 
licensed  and  ordained  in  1817 ;  and  in  1818  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  congregations  of  Plain  Grove  and  Centre,  Pa. 
In  1838  he  was  relieved  from  the  former,  and  gave  all 
his  attention  to  the  latter  charge,  where  he  labored  till 
1859,  when  he  resigned.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
London,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  died,  Dec  18, 1866. 
Mr.  Munson  was  a  man  of  superior  intellect.  He  was 
a  great  reader,  especially  of  standard  works,  such  as 
Bates,  Edwards,  etc  As  a  theologian  he  was  able, 
being  familiar  with  all  the  great  questions  in  contro- 
versy between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians.  His 
preaching  was  mostly  textuaL  See  Wihion,  Pi-^,  HisL 
A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  183.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Munson,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  March  28, 1804,  at  New  Sharon,  Mc  He  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  College  in  1829;  and  having  entered 
the  ministry  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  mis- 
sionary, offered  his  services  to  the  American  Board,  and 
was  sent  with  the  Kcv.  Henry  Lyman  to  Sumatra  and 
the  neighboring  isles.  They  sailed  for  Batavia  June 
10,  1833,  in  which  place  they  remained  until  April, 
1834,  when  they  sailed  to  Nyas,  thence  to  Tappanooly. 
Having  obtained  servants  and  guides,  they  started  to 
visit  the  Batta  region,  but  were  murdered  by  the  na- 
tives, April  28,  1834.  See  Sprague,  Annals  Amei\  Pul- 
pit, ii,  747 ;  American  Missionary  Memorial,  s.  v. 

Miinster,  Pbotestakt  Revolt  at.  See  Ana- 
baptists. 

Miinster,  Sebastian,  a  Gemaan  theologian  and 
Hebraist,  who  identified  himself  with  the  Reformers, 
but  exerted  an  influence  only  as  a  scholar,  was  bom  in 
1489  at  Ingelheim,  in  the  Palatinate.  At  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  went  to  Tubingen,  where  Stapfer  and  Reuch- 
lin  became  his  teachers.  He  then  joined  the  Order  of 
the  Franciscans;  but,  brought  in  contact  with  Luther, 
he  quitted  the  convent  and  embraced  Protestantism. 
He  was  elected  professor  of  Hebrew  and  theology  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  and  subsequently  at  that  of 
Basle,  where  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1552.  Besides 
being  an  eminent  Hebraist,  he  was  also  an  excellent 
mathematician ;  yet  his  emdition  is  hardly  more  praised 
by  his  contemporaries  than  his  modesty.  His  tomb- 
stone bears  the  inscription,  **Germanomm  Esdras  hie 
Straboque  conditur."  He  was  a  sweet-tempered,  pa- 
cific, studious,  retired  man,  who  wrote  a  great  number 
of  books,  but  never  meddled  in  controversy;  all  which 
considered,  his  going  early  over  to  Luther  must  seem 
somewhat  extraordinary.  And  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
first  who  attached  himself  to  Luther;  but  he  seems  to 
have  done  it  with  little  or  none  of  that  zeal  which  dis- 
tinguuhed  the  early  Reformers,  for  he  never  concerned 
himself  with  their  disputes,  but  shut  himself  up  in  his 
study,  and  busied  himself  in  such  pursuits  as  were  most 
agreeable  to  his  humor;  and  these  were  the  Hebrew 
and  other  Oriental  languages,  the  mathematics,  and 
natural  phibeophy.  His  works  are,  Biblia  Hebraica 
Charactere  Singulari  apud  Judceos  Germanos  in  usu 
recepto,  cum  Laiina  planeque  Nova  Translatione,  adr 
jectis  insuper  e  Rabbhwrum  Commentariis  Amtotationi' 
bus,  etc  (Basle,  1584-85,  foL ;  reprinted  in  2  vols.  fol. 
in  1546,  with  considerable  additions  and  corrections). 
This  version  is  considered  much  more  faithful  and  ex- 
act than  those  of  Pagninus  and  Arias  Montanus,  and 
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his  notes  are  generally  approved,  though  he  dwells  a 
little  too  long  upon  the  comments  of  the  rabbins.  For 
this  version  he  received  the  appellation  of 'Uhe  Ger- 
man Esdras  :'* — Grammatica  Chaldaica  (4to) : — Didio- 
narium  Chaldaicum  non  tarn  ad  CkaUlmcot  wlerpretes, 
quam  ad  Rabtinorum  wUUigenda  Commentaria  necetta- 
Hum  (4to): — Dictumarium  TrUmgue  (Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  foL) : — Capticitaifs  Judesorum  incerti  an- 
torts  (Hebrew  and  Latin,  8vo):  —  Calendarium  bibL 
Hthr,^€X  Hebr€Borum  peneiralibus  editum: — Higgalon, 
logtca  R,  SimeonUj  Latine  versa : — Institutiones  Grant- 
matiea  m  Hehr,  Iwffuam : — Grammatica  Ebrcea : — /«- 
gtitutio  elem,  Gramm,  Hebr,: — f/ebraica  Instihttiones : 
— Catahgua  omnium  praceptorum  iegis  Mosaica,  quce 
ab  HfbrasU  sexcenta  et  octodecies  numarantury  cum  sue- 
cincta  Rabbinorum  expositione  et  addiUone  traditiormmy 
etc  (Hebrew  and  Latin,  8vo) : — Organum  Uranicum ; 
iheorica  omnium  planetarum  motuSy  canones  (foL): — 
Cosmographia  Universalis  (1544,  foL,  translated  into 
(ierroan,  French,  Italian,  English,  Bohemian,  and  other 
languages).  It  is  one  of  the  first  universal  geographies 
jmblished  in  modem  times,  and  is  remarkably  iveU  ex- 
ecuted  considering  the  age  in  which  it  was  Mrritten. 
The  author  is  roost  diffuse  in  treating  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  He  gives  a  description  of  the  principal 
towns,  their  hbtory,  the  laws,  manners,  and  arts  of  the 
])eople;  the  remarkable  animals  of  the  country;  the 
productions  of  the  soil,  the  mines,  etc. :  and  the  whole 
is  illustrated  by  wood-cuts,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 
MUnster  mentions  several  learned  men  of  his  time  who 
funibhed  him  with  an  account  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries, of  Sardinia,  the  lUyricum,  etc  He  also  gives 
specimens  of  several  languages : — Rudimen/a  mathema- 
lica  Ml  duos  libros  digesta : — Horologiographia  (being  a 
treatise  of  gnomonics).  MUnster  also  translated  into 
Latin  several  works  of  the  learned  Hebrew  grammarian, 
Rlias  Levita,  on  the  Massorah  and  on  Hebrew  gram- 
mar. He  also  wrote  notes  on  Pomponius  Mela  and 
Solinus.  His  commentaries  upon  several  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  inserted  among  the  Critici  Sacri, 
See  Brucker,  Ehrentempel  der  teutschen  GelehrsamkeUy 
p.  187  sq. ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch,  s.  d.  Re/,  v,  72,  92 
sq. ;  Adam,  V»to  Philos,  Germ,  p.  66  sq. ;  KosenmUUer, 
Jfandb.  f,  d.  Lit,  d,  bibL  KrUik  u,  Exegesey  v,  224  sq.; 
Gieseler,  Ecdes,  Hist,  (Harper's  ed.)  voL  iv.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Munster,  SYNOD  OF,  is  the  name  of  an  indepen- 
<lent  body  of  Irish  Presbyterians,  consisting  of  a  few  con- 
gregations in  Dublin  and  the  south  of  Ireland,  who  se- 
ceded from  the  main  body  of  that  countrj'.  They  are 
mainly  Unitarians  in  creed.  See  Killings  Reid,  Hist, 
Presb,  Ch,  in  Irelandy  iii,  468-9, 488. 

Miinter,  Balthasar,  a  German  theologian,  noted 
as  a  pulpit  orator  and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Lubeck 
March  24,  1785.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  was 
for  a  time  preacher  at  Gotha,  and  eventually  became 
celebrated  as  a  pulpit  orator  in  the  German  Church  of 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  where  he  removed  in  1765,  and 
as  the  editor  of  the  Beiehrungsgeschichte  of  count  Stm- 
ensee,  whom  he  had  attended  on  the  scaffold  (Copen- 
hagen, 1772;  English  translation,  entitled  A  Faithful 
Narrative  of  the  Conversion  and  Death  of  Count  Struen- 
sety  etc,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wendebom  [2d  ed.  Lond. 
1774]).  MUnter  wrote  also  a  series  of  hymns  (1772  and 
1774).     He  died  in  1793. 

Mttnter,  Friedrich  Christian  Karl  Hein- 
rich,  a  theologian.  Orientalist,  and  archaeologist  who 
gained  great  celebrity  in  Denmark,  which  became  his 
country  by  adoption  (see  preceding  article),  was  the 
son  of  Balthasar,  and  bom  at  Gotha,  Germany,  Oct. 
14,  1761.  He  studied  at  (Copenhagen  and  Gottingen, 
and  in  1786  went  to  Italy.  After  his  return,  towards 
the  end  of  1788,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
at  Copenhagen.  He  became  successively  co-director  of 
the  Orphan  House  in  1805  and  bishop  of  Zealand  in 
1808.  He  died  April  9,  1830.  MUnter  wrote  a  number 
of  works  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical 


archaeology,  and  yet  he  must  be  regarded  really  as  moR 
important  as  a  savant  than  as  a  theologian.  He  kfassA- 
ed  the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  at  Copenhagen, 
and  left  a  valuable  collection  of  coins  and  archaeological 
works.  He  wrote,  Metrisehe  l/eber^elzung  der  OJ^emha- 
rung  Johanms  (Copenh.  1784 :  2d  ed.  1806)  i—NaekriA- 
ten  U,  Sicilien  (Danish,  1788;  German,  1790,  2  vok.V^ 
Die  Kirchlichen  A  IterthUmer  der  Gnostiker  (AusU  1790) : 
— Magazinftir  Kirchengesch,  u,  Kirehenreekt  desKerd' 
ens  (Altona,  1792-96,  2  vols.)  :—StatufenbucA  </.  Tempe/- 
herm  (BerL  1794):— Kermi«c&/e  Beiirage  %.  Kirckfrngr- 
schichte  (1798)  -^Handbuch  der  alteaten  dkristUdken  /A^- 
mengeschichte  (Gdttingen,  1801 ;  by  Evera,  1803, 2  vob.^ : 
— Untersuehungen  H.  d,  Persepolitan,  Inse^riften  (1800. 
1802) :— KernicA  fi.  d,  KeOformigen  Inschriften  m  5u»- 
lien  (Copenh.  1802)  :  —  Spuren  Hgyptiscker  Reiigiamsbe- 
griffe  in  Sicilien  u,  d,  bencichbarten  Inseln  (Prague,  1806; : 
—Religion  d,  Carthager  (Copenh.  1816;  2d  ed.  1»21)^- 
Antiquarische  Abhamdlungen  ((^penb.  1816): — Miac^ 
lanea  I/afnensia  theologici  el  philologiei  (xrgmmessti  (Co- 
penh. 1816-25,  2  vols.): — Reeherches  sur  Porigine  cirt 
Ordres  de  chevalerie  de  Danemare  (Opoih.  18^): — 
Kirchengesch,  v,  Ddnemark  u,  Norvegen  (Lei|».  1^0^-34^ 
3  vols.) : — Svmbilder  u,  KunstvorsteUmgen  d.  al/en  Chris- 
ten (Altona,  1825)  :—Der  Stem  der  Weisen  (Unterwchmwg 
Uber  das  Geburtsjahr  Christt)  (Copenh.  1827) : — BAigitm 
d.  Babglonier  ((3openh.  1827).  See  his  life  by  Mjiuter, 
first  in  Studien  u,  Krit,  1833,  i,  13-^8 ;  and  later  in  b»>k 
form  (Copenh.  1834).— Herzog,  Real- Ency Hop,  x,  98: 
Hoefer,  Souv.  Diog,  GhUralCy  xxxvL  954 ;  Kcrer,  Vai- 
versal-Lex,  xi,  544 ;  Biblical  Repos.  iv,  533.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Munthe,  Caspab  Friedrich,  a  Danisb  scholar 
noted  for  his  researches  in  the  original  of  the  N.  T. 
Scriptures,  flourished  at  Copenhagen  as  profeaeor  of 
Greek  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  He  died  in 
1762.  He  wrote,  Obseixationes  philologica  m  Saerm 
Novi  Testamenti  LibroSy  ex  Diodoro  Sieulo  coUectm  (Co- 
penh. and  Leips.  1755, 8vo). 

Miintlngha,  Herman,  a  Dutch  thedogtan  of  mne 
note,  flourished  as  professor  of  theology  at  the  Unirer- 
sity  of  Groningen  near  the  opening  of  this  century.  He 
died  April  24, 1824.  He  was  for  some  time  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Holland,  but  this  is  all  we  knov 
of  his  personal  history.  As  an  author,  however,  he  is 
well  known  by  his  Pars  Theologite  Christiasta  T%eore- 
tica  (Groning.  1801 ;  2d  ed.  1818-22, 2  vols.  8vo).  Tk<^ 
first  volume  contains  a  compendious  ^r^em  of  theolo^ ; 
the  second  a  succinct  account  of  the  leading  contiwo- 
sies  with  regard  to  religious  doctrine,  with  copioas  ref- 
erences in  each  to  Dutch,  Grerman,  and  £nglish  writen. 
Of  Dr.  Muntinghe*s  other  works,  it  may  be  soffirieDt  to 
mention  a  Latin  Outline  of  Church  //t«tory,  on  the  hasb 
of  Schrockh's  CompendiuMy  and  a  voluminous  Jii^org 
ofMankindy  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made  in  his 
Theology, 

Mnnton,  Anthony,  an  English  divine,  fiourisbed 
near  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  as  curate  of  St.  An- 
drew's church,  Newcastle.  He  died  in  1755.  He  was 
noted  in  his  day  as  a  pulpit  orator  of  great  exceDence 
and  power.  *'  Some  of  hia  sermons,*'  says  a  contempo^ 
rary,  **  would  be  pronounced  truly  excellent  by  every 
dispassionate  judge."  A  volume  of  Mnnton*8  Srmtom 
was  published  shortly  after  bis  death  (Newcastle,  1756, 
8vo). 

Mimtras,  mystic  verses  or  incantations  which  form 
the  grand  charm  of  the  Hindft  Brahmins.  They  oc- 
cupy a  very  prominent  place  in  the  Hindd  religion. 
The  constant  and  universal  belief  is  that  when  the 
Brahmin  repeats  the  Mnntras  the  deities  most  come 
obedient  to  his  call,  agreeably  to  the  Sanscrit  rene: 
**  The  universe  is  under  the  power  of  the  detttea,  the  de- 
ities are  under  the  power  of  the  Muntraa,  the  Mnntras 
are  under  the  power  of  the  Brahmins;  consequently 
the  Brahmins  are  gods."  The  Muntras  are  the  essence 
of  the  Yedas,  and  the  united  power  of  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva.     See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  499. 
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Bfftuiiis  Chrlstl.    See  Christ,  Offices  of. 

BfCUnser,  Thomas,  a  religious  enthusiast  and  fanat- 
ic of  the  great  Reformation  period,  was  bom  at  Stolberg, 
in  the  Harx,  about  1490.  Of  his  youth  we  know  little 
beyond  what  he  stated  himself  to  his  judges  at  the  time 
of  his  death  (Walch,  Luther's  Werkey  xvi,  158),  namely, 
that  he  had  resided  at  Aschersleben,  and  had  studied  at 
the  university  in  Halle,  and  had  taken  part  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  Ernest  II,  then  archbishop  of  Magde- 
bui^.  As  the  archbishop  died  in  1518,  this  indicates 
how  early  MUnzer  began  to  be  connected  with  secret 
associations.  He  also  manifested  early  a  great  tenden- 
cy to  wandering  from  place  to  place  in  pursuance  of 
viaonazy  plans.  He  appears  to  have  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic  soon  after  he  left  Halle ;  at  least  we 
find  him  in  1515  with  the  degree  of  "  magister  artium" 
and  bachelor  of  theology.  He  then  acted  as  head  of  a 
school  at  Frohsen,  near  Aschersleben.  In  1517  he  ap- 
pears as  teach^  in  a  gymnasium  at  Brunswick,  then  at 
Stolberg  in  the  same  year,  and  again  at  Leipsic  in  1519. 
Next  he  was  made  chaplain  and  confessor  of  the  Ber- 
naidine  nunnery  of  Beutitz,  near  Weissenfcis.  This  he 
left  in  1520,  and  was  made  preacher  of  the  church  of 
St.  Mary,  at  Zwickau,  the  principal  church  in  the  place. 
His  very  first  sermon  there  (Rogation  Sunday,  1520) 
made  a  deep  impression,  and  brought  him  a  large  num- 
ber of  enemies  as  well  as  friends.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Reformation,  his  unquiet  spirit  made  him  side  at 
once  with  the  movement.  He  entered  into  communica- 
tion with  Luther,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
sturdiest  champions  of  reform.  But  he  only  understood 
the  negadve  view  of  the  Reformer's  doctrines,  that 
which  overthrew  the  existiug  form  of  clerical  life.  MUn- 
zer  now  fearlessly  attacked  the  mendicant  orders,  which 
were  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity  at  Zwickau,  and  soon 
foand  himself  involved  in  a  bitter  controversy  with  their 
defender,  brother  Tiburtius  of  Weissenfels.  Both  parties 
had  adherents  among  the  population ;  yet  MUnzer  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  ascendency  by  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  most  influential  citizens,  who  had  often 
suflSered  from  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  monks. 
Mtlnzer,  however,  still  showed  some  moderation,  as  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
bishop  of  Naumbuig,  and  also  addressed  letters  of  justi- 
fication to  Luther.  Hardly  was  this  quarrel  over  (to- 
wards the  middle  of  1520),  when  MUnzer  became  in- 
volved in  another.  In  the  same  church  of  Su  Mary  to 
which  he  was  attached  was  another  priest  having  the 
same  functions,  and  who  had  been  installed  some  years 
before  MUnzer.  This  priest  was  Dr.  Johann  (Sylvius) 
Wildenauer,  a  native  of  Eger,  and  generally  known  as 
£granas.  He  inclined  also  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, but  only  accepted  their  humanistic  conclu- 
siona,  and  went  no  fmrther  with  MUnzer  than  condemn- 
ing the  ignorance  of  the  monks.  On  other  points  he 
sided  with  the  aristocracy  of  the  town,  and  his  private 
life  was  not  above  reproach.  He  was  vain,  conceited, 
and  much  given  to  advancing  paradoxical  theories.  He 
and  Munzer  soon  began  to  quarrel,  and  in  November, 
1520,  they  had  already  arrived  at  the  point  of  exhibiting 
their  differences  in  the  pulpit.  The  population  sided 
with  MUnzer,  seeing  in  him  not  only  the  reformer  of  the 
Church,  bnt  their  defender  against  clerical  oppression. 
MOnzer  now  gave  full  scope  to  his  talents  as  a  popular 
orator,  and,  helped  on  by  the  events  of  the  times,  had 
great  saooess.  Among  his  adherents  was  a  weaver,  Nich- 
olas Storch,  who  subsequently  obtained  some  reputation. 
Being  either  already  connected  with  the  sect  of  Bohme, 
or  led  on  by  MUnzer  alone,  Storch  soon  became  the  head 
of  a  band  of  fanatics  who  boasted  of  supernatural  com- 
monication,  and  spread  by  means  of  secret  conventicles. 
Twelve  apostles  and  seventy-two  disciples  were  elected, 
and  MUnzer  and  Storch  became  the  heads  of  the  soci- 
ety. This  movement  made  steady  progress,  and  by  its 
influence  Egranns  was  finaUy  obliged  to  leave  Zwickau 
for  JoachimsthaL  This,  however,  did  not  suffice  to  re- 
store peace  to  the  town.    MUnzer,  probably  dissatis- 
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fied  with  his  subordinate  position  as  preacher  of  St. 
Mary's,  succeeded  in  being  appointed  to  the  church  of 
St.  Catharine.  Here,  in  connection  with  a  master  of 
arts,  Loner,  he  e^f^cited  the  people  against  a  priest  of 
Marienthal,  Nicholas  Hofer,  who  had  openly  attacked 
him.  Hofer  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  De- 
cember, 1520.  Being  called  to  account  by  the  official 
of  the  bishop,  MUnzer  denounced  the  official  in  the  pul- 
pit, summoning  him  to  appear  at  Zwickau  (January  18, 
1521).  In  spite  of  the  admonitions  of  his  friends,  and 
in  simple  trust  to  the  support  of  the  lower  classes,  Mfln- 
zer  now  cast  off  aU  restraint.  He  caused  libels  against 
Egranus  to  be  posted  up  at  the  doors  of  the  churches, 
and  was  therefore  dismissed  by  the  civil  authorities  after 
they  had  inquired  into  the  whole  affair.  He  remained 
in  town  nevertheless,  and  caused  a  rising  of  the  weav- 
ers. The  authorities  were  obliged  to  take  vigorous 
measures;  fifbjr-five  of  the  ringleaders  were  apprehend- 
ed, and  a  large  number  of  the  others  hurriedly  left  the 
town,  MUnzer  among  them.  Peace  was  now  restored 
in  the  city,  the  more  readily  as  the  authorities,  follow- 
ing Luther's  advice,  appointed  Nicholas  Hausmann, 
previously  pastor  of  Schneeberg,  as  pastor  of  St.  Mary's 
church.  StiU  Storch  and  his  followers  stayed  at  Zwick- 
au, and  remained  undisturbed  until  Christmas,  1521, 
when  the  zealous  Hausmann  caused  them  to  be  exiled 
from  the  city.  Their  subsequent  career,  under  the 
name  of  "  i^rophets  of  Zwickau,"  in  Wittenberg,  is  well 
known  (on  MUnzer's  stay  at  Zwickau,  see  Laurentius 
Wilhelm,  Descriptio  urhU  Cifgnem  [publuhed  by  To- 
bias Schmidt,  Zwickau,  1638],  p.  90, 215, 217).  MUnzer 
left  Zwickau  in  April,  1521,  in  company  with  Marcus 
Thomft,  and  travelled  for  a  while  through  Central  Ger- 
many (see  Seidemann,  Thomas  Mum&r,  p.  122).  His 
former  career  had  given  him  some  reputation,  and  the 
dissatisfied  portion  of  the  peculation  everywhere  rallied 
around  him.  In  September,  1521,  we  find  him  at  Saatz, 
where  he  met  a  large  number  of  Moravians.  The  works 
of  Luther  were  by  that  time  known  in  Bohemia,  and 
had  awakened  ardent  sympathies.  MUnzer  was  warm- 
ly received,  and  in  November,  1521,  he  openly  published 
at  Prague  a  proclamation  to  the  Bohemians  (printed  in 
the  AnabapHsticum  ei  mtkusiasticum  Pcmtheon^  1702, 
and  with  additions  in  Seidemann,  p.  122).  This  proc- 
lamation affords  an  early  glimpse  of  the  doctrines  which 
MUnzer  subsequently  unfolded  in  his  publications.  But 
Prague  was  not  a  suitable  field  for  such  attempts  at  a 
radical  reform,  and  MUnzer  was  exiled.  In  the  early 
part  of  1522  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where,  under  the 
infiuence  of  Carlstadt  and  the  prophets  of  Zwickau,  a 
complete  subversion  of  aU  existing  ecclesiastical  relations 
was  daily  progressing  (see  Salig,  Historie  d,  Augsbur- 
gischen  Confession,  iii,  1099).  Although  connected  with 
Melancthon  and  Bugenhagen,  MUnzer*s  feelings  inclined 
him  more  towards  Carlstadt's  views.  When  Luther 
came  to  Wittenberg,  MUnzer  felt  that  his  labors  would 
not  be  longer  profitable  there,  and  left.  He  appears  to 
have  soon  after  gone  to  Nordhausen,  and  in  1523  was 
marri^  and  succeeded  in  being  appointed  pastor  of  Al- 
stedt,  u  Thuringia.  The  community  at  that  place  ap- 
pears to  have  been  entirely  devoted  to  MUnzer,  as  was 
also  his  colleague,  Simon  Haseritz  (on  the  latter,  see 
Hagen,  Defttschland's  liHerar.  «.  reliff»  Verf,  im  Refor^ 
maHonszeitaUer,  1844,  iii,  114),  and  he  conducted  worship 
according  to  his  own  views.  A  work  which  he  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  at  that  time  stiU  shows  some  mod- 
eration {Ordnw^  u,  herechunge  des  Teutschen  ampts  zu 
A  Istadi  durch  Tomam  MUntter,  etc.,  1528).  He  retained 
the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  with  some  ceremonies 
not  commanded  in  Scripture.  Soon  after,  however,  he 
advanced  further  in  his  liturgical  changes  (in  the 
Deutsch'Evangtiisch  Mes^e,  Alstedt,  1524,  and  Deutzsch 
Kirchenampif  etc,  Alstedt).  He  was  the  first  preacher 
to  substitute  the  German  language  for  the  Latin  in  the 
public  prayers  and  singing,  and  composed  a  directoiy 
for  worship  which  was  in  harmony  with  his  ideas  of 
the  Reformation.    The  quiet  duties  of  a  pastor  not  sat- 
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isfying  MUniec,  and  being  desirous  to  contest  with  La- 
ther the  leadership  iu  the  reformatory  movement,  MUo- 
zer  determined  to  use  all  means  to  destroy  the  latter's 
influence;  but  his  conduct  displeased  the  princes  who 
favored  the  Reformation  under  Luther,  and  finally,  at 
the  request  of  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  John  of  Weimar, 
MUnzer  was  obliged  to  leave  Alstedt  in  1524  He  now 
went  successively  to  Nurembeig,  Schaffhausen,  and 
finally  to  Muhlhausen  in  Thuringia.  In  the  latter 
place  he  acquired  great  influence  over  the  people,  which 
he  hesitated  not  to  use  for  his  own  purposes.  He  had 
adopted  mystical  views,  and  declaiming  i^gaiust  what 
he  called  the  "  servile,  liberal,  and  half"  measures  of  the 
Reformers,  required  a  radical  reformation  both  in  Church 
and  State,  according  to  his  **  inward  light.'*  He  resolved 
on  recourse  to  violent  means,  and  his  cry  became,  **  We 
must  exterminate  with  the  sword,  like  Joshua,  the  Ca- 
naanitbb  nations.**  He  caused  the  authorities  of  this 
place  to  be  superseded,  the  convents  and  richest  bouses 
of  the  city  to  be  plundered,  and  communism  to  be  pro- 
claimed. **  Munzer,"  Luther  wn>te  to  Amsdorff,  April 
U,  1525,  **  MUuzcr  is  king,  and  era|ieror  of  Muhlhausen, 
and  no  longer  is  pastor."  The  lowest  classes  ceased  to 
work.  If  any  one  wanted  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a  supply 
of  com,  he  asked  hb  richer  neighbor;  if  the  latter  re- 
fused, the  penalty  was  hanging.  Muhlhausen  being 
at  that  time  a  free  town,  MUnzer  exercised  his  power 
unmolested.  He  was,  moreover,  encouraged  in  his 
course  by  being  joined  about  this  same  time  by  another 
band  of  fanatics  under  Pfeiffer.  This,  and  Che  rumor 
that  forty  thousand  peasants  were  arming  in  Franconia, 
decided  Munzer  to  go  still  Airther  and  make  himseU* 
master  of  the  situation  by  an  appeal  to  the  peasants  of 
Thuringia,  promising  them  the  spoils  taken  from  their 
lords.  The  revolt  of  the  peasants  of  Southern  Ger- 
many led  him  to  imagine  that  the  time  had  come  to 
extend  his  new  kingdom.  He  had  cast  some  large 
guns  in  thf  convent  of  the  Franciscans,  and  now  exert- 
ed himself  to  raise  the  peasantry  and  miners.  "  When 
will  you  shake  off  your  slumbers,"  said  he,  in  a  fa- 
natical address:  ''Arise  and  fight  the  battle  of  the 
Lord !  The  time  is  come — France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
sre  up  and  doing.  Up  and  at  it  l—Dran  (at  it !),  dran, 
dranf  Heed  not  the  cries  of  the  ungodly.  They  will 
weep  like  children— but  be  you  pitiless — Dran,  dran, 
dran  !  Fire  bums — let  your  swords  be  ever  tinged  with 
blood !  — Z>r(in,  driw,  dran!  Work  while  it  is  day." 
The  letter  was  signed  "MUnzer,  God's  servant  against 
the  ungodly,"  or  ''  Thomas  MUnzer,  with  the  sword  of 
Gideon."  Leaving  PfeiflFier  as  governor  at  Muhlhausen, 
he  marched  towards  Frankenhausen,  and  committed  all 
manner  of  excesses  in  the  country  which  he  traverse. 
The  country  people,  eager  for  plunder,  flocked  in  crowds 
to  his  standard.  Throughout  the  districts  of  Mansfeld, 
Stolberg,  Schwarzburg,  Hesse,  and  Brunswick  the  peas- 
antry rose  en  masse.  The  convents  of  Michelstein,  II- 
senburg,  Walkenried,  Rossleben,  and  many  others  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Hartz  mountains  or  in  the  plains 
of  Thuringia,  were  plundered.  At  Reinhardsbrunn,  the 
place  which  Luther  had  once  visited,  the  tombs  ^f  the 
ancient  landgraves  were  violated,  and  the  library  de- 
stroyed. Terror  spread  far  and  wide.  Even  at  Witten- 
bei^  some  anxiety  began  to  be  felt — the  doctors  who 
had  not  feared  emperors  nor  pope  treqbled  in  presence 
of  the  madman.  Curiosity  was  ail  alive  to  the  accounts 
of  what  was  going  on,  and  watched  every  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  insurrection.  Melancthon  wrote :  *'  We 
are  here  in  imminent  danger.  If  MUnzer  be  successful, 
it  is  all  over  with  us;  unless  Chrbt  should  appear  for 
our  deliverance.  MUnzer's  progress  is  marked  by  more 
than  Scythian  cruelty.  His  threats  are  more  dreadful 
than  I  can  tell  you."  The  elector  John,  duke  George 
of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  duke 
Henry  of  Brunswick  finally  united  their  forces,  and  sent 
fifteen  hundred  horsemen  and  some  companies  of  infan- 
try against  the  rebels.  MUnzer's  men  then  numbered 
.K^..»  eight  thousand.    A  battle  was  fought  May  15, 


1525,  and  the  insorgenta  were  completely  d^ecied; 
cording  to  some  accounts  they  lost  five  tboumid  dkii, 
according  to  others  seven  thousand.  Fimnkenfaanea 
was  taken  and  plundered.  MUnzer,  diaoouraged,  hU  n 
a  bed,  feigning  to  be  sick.  He  would  have  eacaped,  hot 
a  soldier  having  fomid  in  his  travelling-bag  a  letter  by 
count  Mansfeld,  MUnzer  was  recognised  and  arreted. 
Being  put  to  the  torture,  he  revealed  the  names  of  hn 
accomplices;  was  then  taken  to  Muhlhausen,  vben 
Pfeifier,  who  had  sought  to  escape,  was  also  a  priscmer, 
and  the  two,  together  with  twenty -four  oCber  rebciss 
were  beheaded.  His  numemus  writings,  all  of  wfaicfa 
are  still  extant,  indicate  a  more  than  ordinary  mind 
and  will,  but  they  betray  also  a  great  lack  nf  sooimI 
judgment  and  a  want  of  common-sense.  His  langus^ 
is  often  fohnbly  eloquent,  bat  all  his  utterances  are 
tinged  with  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  See  Melanc- 
thon, Die  HistorU  r.  Thome  Muntzer,  etc  (1526) ;  Christ. 
GuiL  Aurbachii  DiatertaHoma  oratoria  de  eltfgttetUia  cr- 
epta  ThotntB  Afunzeri  (WiUenbw  1716) ;  Loficher,  JHs- 
tertado  de  Muntzeri  doctrina  ei  fadU  (Leipa.  17<»): 
Strobel,  Lehen,  Schrifien  v,  I^hrtn  Tkoma  AfSatser^M 
(NUrnb.  and  Altdorf,  1795);  Baczko,  TAamas  Mimfr 
(Halle  and  Leips.  1812) ;  Scidemann,  Thomas  AIin»r 
(Dresden  and  Leipsic,  1842) ;  Leo,  Thomas  MSmzer  (Ber- 
lin, 1856);  EvangeL  Kirchemeit.  1856,  p.  293;  Kapp, 
Nachlese  nStzHch.  Rrformations-Urhad.  ii,  613;  C>'p* 
rian,  ReJormatioM-Urhmdenj  ii,  389;  Walch,  Luther'i 
Werhe,  xvi,  4  sq.,  171  sq.;  Frank,  Ketzer  -  Ckrmnk,  pu 
187;  Seckendorf,  Hist^  Lutheranismij  i,  118,  156,  cte.; 
Sleidanus,  De  staiUj  etc,  lib.  v,  1 ;  Arnold,  ATsrcft^^-  a. 
Keizerhistorie,  1740,  i,  629,  674;  Otting,  Annales  Ama- 
baptist,  1672,  p.  4,  6, 16,  42;  Ranke,  Deutsche  GesdL  w 
Zeitalter  d.  Reform,  ii,  187,  192,  215,  225;  D*AulngM, 
fliat,  of  the  R^,  m  Gtrmamf  and  Smtzerlandf  iii,  207  m).  ; 
Hardwick,  Hist,  Chvrch  of  th^  Rtformation,  p.  252  sq. 
p.  40,  n.  1 ;  Hagenbach,  Kirekengesek.  iii  (4th  ed.  Leipa. 
1870),  Lect.  20;  Gieseler,  EccUs,  Hist.  voL  iv  (Harper^ 
ed.);  Seebohm,  Hist,  ProL  Revolution,  p.  186»  141  aq., 
150 ;  BiadnoootTs  Magazine,  Feb.  1847,  p.  885  sq. ;  Zek- 
schr.f,  hist.  Theologie,  1858, 1860.  See  also  PbjiSAScr^ 
War.    (J.H.W.) 

Mup'pim  (Heb.  Muppim',  C^BTS,  perh.  oontracted 
from  &*^B4773  in  the  sense  of  flights;  Sept.  Mapifi/L, 
V.  r.  '001/111/  and  'Ofifiifi,  Vulg.  JHophtm'),  a  pexsoo 
named  in  Gen.  xlvi,  21  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin 
bom  before  the  migration  into  Egypt;  but  really  a 
grandson  bom  much  later,  being  a  son  of  Becher  (q.  t.>^ 
as  it  would  seem  from  parallel  accounts.  See  BExjjk- 
MiN.  He  is  doubtless  ^the  same  elsewhere  called  Sh& 
PHUPHAM  (1  Chron.  viii,  5),  Siiupham  (Numb,  xxri, 
30),  or  SiicPPiM  (1  Chron.  vii,  12).    See  Jacob. 

Muratori,  Ludovioo  Antonio,  a  distingoished 
Italian  theologian,  archieologist,  and  historian,  was  bosn 
at  Yignola,  near  Modena,  Oct.  21,  167€.     His  family 
being  in  moderate  circumstances,  bis  early  «lucatioo 
was  n^lected.     In  1685,  however,  be  entered  the  col- 
lege of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  distinguished  himsdf 
by  his  rapid  progress.     From  a  very  early  pmod  hU 
predilection  for  historical  and  literary  pursuits  began 
to  manifest  itself;  and  having  entered  into  hohr  or- 
ders in  1688,  without,  however,  accepting  any  eode- 
siastical  office,  his  life  was  devoted  partly  to  the  lUen- 
ture  of  his  profession,  but  mainly  to  researches  in  luft> 
tory,  both  sacred  and  profane,  especially  the  histMj  of 
his  native  country.    He  took  the  degree  <^  doctor  in 
1692;  and  his  reputation  for  learning  attracting  the 
notice  of  Joseph  Grsi  and  Felix  Marsi^,  he  was  on 
their  recommendation  appointed  by  (Carles  Borromeo 
sub-librarian  of  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,    lit 
that  collection  Muratori  discovered  several  inedited 
MSS.    He  made  extrads  from  these,  and  paldidied 
them  with  notes  and  comments,  under  the  titks  of  Ja- 
ecdota  Latina  and  Anecdota  Graca  (Milan,  1697-]  71S. 
4  vols.  foL).    Some  years  after  be  was  recalled  to  Mo- 
dena by  the  duke  Rinaldo,  who  gave  him  the  situatioo 
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of  Ubnuian  of  the  rich  Hbnry  of  the  house  of  £8t«,  a 
place  which  he  retained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     After 
this  appointment  Muratori  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  study  of  the  Italian  records  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and 
after  many  years  of  assiduotis  labor  he  produced  his 
^reat  work,  Berum  IlaUcarum  Scriptorta,  ab  anno  asra: 
ChritUtmm  500  ad  1500  (28  vola.  foL).    The  first  volume 
of  thia  immense  collection  was  published  at  Milan  in 
17:23,  and  the  last  appeared  in  1751.     Several  princes 
and  noblemen  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  publication ; 
sixteen  of  them  contributed  $4000  each.    In  this  col> 
lection  Muratori  has  inserted  all  the  chronicles  of  Italy 
during  the  Middle  Ages  which  he  could  discover,  most 
of  which  were  inedited,  and  has  accompanied  them  with 
valuable  commentaries.    Some  of  the  texts  had  already 
been  published  by  Greevius  in  his  The»auru8  A  tUiquita" 
tvm  €t  HUtoriarum  ItalicB^  but  they  were  mostly  confined 
to  the  last  century  or  two  of  the  period  of  a  thousand 
yean  embraced  by  Muratori     While  engagetl  in  these 
prodigious  labors,  he  also  carried  on  an  active  literary 
correspondence  with  the  scholars  of  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  contributed  essays  not  uufrequent- 
ly  to  the  principal  historical  and  literary  academies,  of 
most  of  which  he  was  a  member.    Muratori,  however, 
held  opinions  not  always  in  harmony  with  those  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  became  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  several  writers  by  an  attack  upon  the  learned 
institutions  of  the  time,  and  by  an  advocacy  of  the 
plan  of  a  republic  of  the  learned  in  a  series  of  letters 
printed  at  Venice  in  1703,  under  the  name  of  Lamindo 
Britauio.    In  theology  also  he  attempted  to  open  a  new 
path  by  his  De  itiffeniorum  moderatione  in  rdigionis  ne^ 
ffoHo  (first  published  at  Paris,  1714;  German,  Coblentz, 
1887).      It  is  in  the  interests  of  Hermesianism  (see 
Hkrmes,  Gboro),  and  was  republished  in  Germany. 
Muratori  endeavors  to  show  in  this  work  that  freedom 
of  thought  in  religious  matters  may  be  Uderated,  and  to 
what  degree  this  liberty  may  be  exercised.  But  he  excit- 
ed the  greatest  tumult  by  his  attacks  against  a  society 
whose  members  pledged  their  lives  to  uphold  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immaculate  conception.    A  Jesuit,  Francis 
Burgi,  having  entered  into  a  controversy  with  him  on 
this  point,  Muratori  wrote  his  De  super$tiHone  miandu, 
give  censura  voti  sawptinarii  in  honorem  immaculat4B 
oonceptionia  De^arcB,     No  printer  dared  publish  this 
work,  which  appeared  only  in  1740  at  Venice,  pretend- 
ing to  have  been  printed  at  Milan.     He  followed  it  up 
by  similar  writings,  under  the  alias  of  Ferdinandus  Val- 
desina.    Soon  after,  however,  he  reconciled  himself  with 
the  Jesuits  by  writuig  the  history  of  their  missions  in 
Paraguay,  for  which  they  showered  honors  upon  hiro. 
He  also  published  a  collection  of  the  Roman  lituigy 
(Borne,  1748,  2  vols.  foL),  and  opposed  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  in  his  Regolata  divozioni  d£  Criatiani, 
published  under  the  name  of  Lamindo  Britanio  (Venice, 
1747,  and  often  reprinted).    This  work  met  with  great 
success.    Muratori  wrote  also  an  abridgment  of  his  dis- 
sertations in  Italian,  which  was  published  after  his  death : 
Disserfazioni  sopra  U  A  nfichiia  IkUiane  (1766,  8  vols. 
4to).    He  also  wrote  in  Italian,  A  mtali  ^Italia  dalprin- 
cipio  ddC  era  volgare  tino  aW  anno  1750  (1762, 12  vols. 
4to).   It  is  the  first  general  history  of  Italy  that  was  pub- 
lished, and  is  a  useful  book  of  reference.     It  has  been 
continued  by  Coppi  dovm  to  our  own  times:  Annali 
^Italia  in  continuaxione  di  quelli  del  Muratori^  dal  1750 
ol  1819  (Rome,  1829,  4  vols.  8vo>     Another  work  of 
Muratori  is  his  Novum  Thesaurtu  teterum  Imcr^fionum 
( 1739,4  vols,  fol),  in  which  he  has  inserted  many  inscrip- 
tions unknown  to  Gruter,  Spon,  Fabretti,  and  other  ar- 
cluBologists  who  had  preceded  him.   In  seeking  after  the 
historical  records  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Muratori  collected 
also  a  vast  number  of  documents  concerning  the  social, 
civil,  intellectua],  and  political  condition  of  Italy  during 
that  long  period  whose  history  he  transcribed  and  com- 
mented upon,  and  he  published  the  whole  in  seventy- 
five  dissertations,  AntiquHates  Itatica  medii  <Bvi,  site 
Dissertationet  de  moribut  Italici  popuU,  ab  inclinafione 


Romani  Imperii  usque  ad  annum  1500  (1788-42,  G  vols, 
fol).  "  I  have  treated  first,"  says  the  author  in  his  pref- 
ace, **of  the  kings,  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  and  other 
magistrates  of  the  Italian  kingdom;  after  which  I  have 
investigated  the  various  forms  of  the  political  govern- 
ment, and  also  the  manners  of  the  private  citizens;  the 
freedom  and  franchises  of  some  classes  and  the  servi- 
tude of  others;  the  laws,  the  judicial  forms,  the  mili- 
tary system;  the  arts,  sciences,  and  education;  the 
progress  of  trade  and  industry ;  and  other  matters  of 
social  and  civil  history."  His  worlc,  entitled  A  tUichita 
Estensi  (Modena,  1710^0, 2  vols.  foL),  treats  of  the  Fasti 
of  the  house  of  Este  in  its  various  branches.  He  also 
wrote  several  historico-political  treatises  in  support  of 
the  rights  of  his  sovereign,  the  duke  of  Modena,  over 
the  towns  of  Ferrara  and  Comacchio,  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  court  of  Rome:  Questioni  Comacchiesi 
(Modena,  1711):  —  Piena  espositione  dei  Diritti  della 
Casa  dKste  $opra  la  Citta  di  Comacckio  (1712)  i—Ra- 
tfioni  della  serenittima  Casa  d'Este  sopra  Ferrara  (17 14). 
Among  Muratori*s  other  works  we  must  mention.  Go- 
vemo  politico,  medico,  ed  ecdesiastico  della  Pesie  (1720), 
written  on  the  occasion  of  the  plague  of  Marseilles,  and 
showing  the  methods  required  to  counteract  it: — />»- 
fetti  della  Giurisprudenza  (1742),  in  which  he  shows 
the  defects  of  judicial  forms  in  most  countries: — i/o- 
rale  FHosoJia  (1735) : — Instituzioni  di  pubUca  felicith 
(1749) : — Ddla  regolata  dioozione  dei  FedelL  In  this 
last  treatise  Muratori,  who,  though  sincerely  pious,  was 
too  enlightened  to  be  superstitious,  combated  several 
popular  devotional  practices  which  were  merely  exter- 
nal, and  recommended  in  preference  internal  habits  of 
self- examination  and  prayer.  His  enemies  accused 
him  of  heresy.  Muratori  wrote  to  the  pope,  Benedict 
XIV,  explauiing  his  meaning,  and  asking  for  his  judg- 
ment on  the  matter  of  contention.  That  enlightened 
pontiff  wrote  him  a  kind  letter  in  answer,  telling  him 
that  ^  those  passages  in  his  works  which  were  not  found 
acceptable  to  Rome  did  not  touch  either  the  dogma  or 
the  discipline  of  the  Church ;  but  that  had  they  been 
written  by  any  other  person  the  Roman  Congregation 
of  the  Index  would  have  forbidden  them ;  which,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  done  in  the  case  of  Muratori*s  works, 
because  it  was  well  known  that  he,  the  pop>e,  shared  in 
the  universal  esteem  in  which  bis  merit  was  held,"  etc 
Muratori  has  been  truly  called  the  "  father  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages."  Subsequent  historians,  such 
as  Sismondi  and  others,  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mu- 
ratori, without  whose  previous  labors  they  could  not 
have  undertaken  or  completed  their  works.  The  char- 
acter of  Muratori  is  clearlv  seen  in  his  works.    Mod- 

• 

est,  though  learned,  indefatigable,  intent  upon  the  im- 
provement of  mankind,  charitable  and  tolerant,  sin- 
cerely religious  and  strictly  moral,  he  was  one  of  thtt 
most  distinguished  and  yet  most  unobtrusive  among 
the  learned  of  Italy.  In  the  studies  of  his  own  profes- 
sion, as  well  liturgical  and  historical  as  dogmatical  and 
even  ascetical,  Muratori,  although  he  did  not  follow  the 
method  of  the  schools,  was  hiurdly  less  distinguished 
than  if  he  had  made  these  the  pursuit  of  his  life.  Some 
of  his  opinions  were  regarded  with  disfavor,  if  not  di- 
rectly condemned,  but  his  honesty  stands  unquestioned 
alike  by  Jesuits  and  Ultramontanes  or  radical  Protes- 
tants. All  pay  homage  to  his  scholarship  and  industry 
and  integrity.  Muratori  was  also  rector  of  the  parish 
of  Poraposa  at  Modena,  but  his  literary  occupations  did 
not  make  him  neglect  his  flock ;  he  assisted  his  parish- 
ioners with  his  advice  and  his  money;  he  founded 
several  charitable  institutions,  and  rebuilt  the  parish 
church.  He  died  at  Modena  in  1750.  All  his  writings 
collected  make  up  46  vols,  in  folio,  84  in  4to,  18  in  8vo, 
and  many  more  in  12roo.  His  minor  works  were  col- 
lected and  published  at  Arezzo  in  1787,  in  19  vols.  4to. 
The  best  uniform  edition  of  Muratori's  works  is  that 
published  at  Venice  (1790-1810,  48  vols.  8vo).  His 
tomb  is  in  the  church  of  St.  Agostino  at  Modena,  near 
that  of  hb  illustrious  countryman,  Sigonio.     His  life 
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has  been  written  by  his  nephew,  G.  F.  Muratori,  Vita 
del  celebre  L,  A .  Muratori  (1756).  See  Scheldoni,  Elogio 
diL,A,  Muratori  (1818) ;  Tipaldo, Biografia  degU  Italir 
ani  illustrij  s.  v. ;  Abb^  Goaget,  in  Ant.  Gachet  d*An- 
tigny,  Mimoire*  d^histoire^  etc  (Par.  1766),  vol.  vi ;  Enp- 
lith  Cyclop,  s.y.    (J.H.W.) 

Mnratorian  Fragment,  also  spoken  of  as  Cam- 
on  OP  Muratori,  is  a  treatise  on  Biblical  MSS.  of 
great  importance  to  the  history  of  the  N.-T.  canon.  It 
is  believed  to  have  been  composed  shortly  after  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  (q.  v.),  and  therefore 
belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the  2d  century.  It  is  im- 
portant, first,  because  of  its  remote  antiquity,  and  also 
as  an  evidence  as  to  what  writings  passed  for  canonical 
in  the  Catholic  Church  of  that  time.  It  enumerates  as 
such  the  Grospel  of  Luke  (as  the  third,  the  two  others 
being  presupposed),  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  thirteen  Pauline  epistles,  a  letter  of  Jude, 
two  epistles  of  John,  the  Apocalypses  of  John  and  Peter, 
the  Utter,  however,  with  contradiction  asserted.  The 
Epbtles  of  Jacob  (James)  and  Peter  are  therein  omit- 
ted, also  the  one  to  the  Hebrews.  The  epistles  to  the 
Laodicsans  and  Alexandrians  are  rejected.  The  frag- 
ment was  noticed  by  Muratori  in  his  ^4  wtiq,  Hal.  medii 
tBvi,  iii,  854,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  the  JtUroductions 
to  theN.  T,  of  Eichhom  and  Guericke,  also  by  Kirch- 
hofer  and  Credner.  An  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  the  original  text,  and  a  translation  of  it  into 
Greek,  by  Hilgenfeld,  is  found  in  the  Zeit$chr\ft  fur 
tnssenschaJiUche  Theologies  lS72,p,  660,  See  also  Giese- 
ler.  in  Studien  u,  KriiiJoen,  1847  and  1856;  Hesse,  Das 
Muratorischt  Fragment  untersucht  u,  erJddrt  (Giessen, 
1878);  Westcott,  Canon  of  N,  T,  (2d  ed.),  p.  184  sq.; 
BapL  Quar,  April,  1868,  p.  282;  Amer,  Pres,  Rev,  Jan. 
1869,  p.  100.    (J.H.W.) 

Murcot,  John,  an  English  divine  of  some  note, 
was  bom  near  the  opening  of  the  17th  century,  and 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  wrote 
largely,  and  yet  but  little  is  known  of  his  personal  his- 
tory. He  died  in  1654.  His  most  important  writings 
were  collected  and  published  as  Theolog.  Treatises  (1657, 
4to).  Wood,  in  his  AthentB  Oxork,  speaks  of  Murcot  as 
characterized  by  ^a  forward,  prating,  and  pragmatical 
precision."  Thomas  Manton  held  him  highly  in  esteem, 
and  speaks  of  him  thus  as  a  preacher:  "It  were  pity 
that  the  sermons  coming  from  such  a  warm,  affection- 
ate spirit  should  die  away  with  the  breath  in  which  they 
were  uttersd :  as  his  fruit  remaineth  (I  hope)  in  the 
hearts  of  many  that  heard  him,  so  is  it  wrapt  up  in 
these  papers  to  preserve  it  from  perishing  and  forgetful- 
ness."    See  Allibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uth,  s.  v. 

Murder  (properly  i^^t  which,  however,  is  render- 
ed "slaughter"  in  the  Auth. Ver.,  from  bo;5,  to  "kill," 
^ovoq).  The  criminal  law  of  the  Israelites  naturally 
recognised  the  distinction  between  wilful  murder  and 
accidental  or  justifiable  homicide  (Numb,  xxv,  16  sq.), 
although  in  the  legislative  language  itself  the  word 
nscH  is  used  for  both  kinds  of  manslaughter  (see  es- 
pecially Numb,  xxv,  26 ;  Deut.  xix,  8,  etc).  Murder 
was  invariably  visited  with  capital  punishment  (Lev. 
xxiv,  17 ;  comp.  Gen.  ix,  6),  without  the  possibility  of 
expiation.     Mere  homicide  (the  act  of  )Z?B3    ilSp 

miittSa,  Numb.  XXXV,  15,  or  "^b^a  w^'n-nK  ns'i 

ri57»  Deut.  iv,  42)  was,  however,  liable  to  a  forfeiture  of 
life  according  to  all  ancient  national  observances. — ^Wi- 
ner, ii,  105.  (See  Ewald,  Alterthumer  des  V,  Israel,  p. 
146-154.)  See  Blood -revenob.  The  principle  on 
which  the  act  of  taking  the  life  of  a  human  being  was 
regarded  by  the  Almighty  as  a  capital  offence  is  stated 
on  its  highest  ground  as  an  outrage — Philo  calls  it  sac- 
rilege— on  the  likeness  of  God  in  man,  to  be  punished 
even  when  caused  by  an  apimal  (Gen.  ix,  5,  6,  with 
^-"rtheau's  note;  see  also  Jqbn  viii,  44;  1  John  iii,  12, 
Philo,  De  Spec,  Leg,  iii,  15,  vol.  ii,  p.  318).     Its 


secondary  or  social  ground  appears  to  be  implied  b  tbe 
direction  to  replenish  the  earth  which  immedtatdf 
follows  (Gen.  ix,  7).    The  exemption  of  Cain  froo 
capital  punishment  may  thus  be  regarded  by  anticipa- 
tion as  founded  on  the  social  ground  either  of  ezperS- 
ency  or  of  example  (Gen.  iv,  12, 15).    The  pottdiloTiiD 
command,  enlarged  and  infringed  by  the  practke  oC 
blood-revenge,  which  it  seems  to  some  extent  to  mat>- 
tion,  was  limited  by  the  Law  of  Moees,  which,  whik  it 
protected  the  accidental  homicide,  defined  with  Sfd- 
didonal  strictness  the  oime  of  murder.     It  prohibtted 
compensation  or  reprieve  of  the  murderer,  or  his  piotee- 
tion  if  he  took  refuge  in  the  refnge-citj,  or  even  at  the 
altar  of  Jehovah,  a  principle  which  finds  an  eminent  ^ 
lustration  in  the  case  of  Joab  (Exod.  xxi,  12, 14;  Lev. 
xxiv,  17, 21 ;  Numb,  xxxv,  16, 18, 21, 81 ;  Dent,  xix,  11, 
18;  2  Sam.  xvii,  25;  xx,  10;  I  Kings  ii,  5,  6, 31 ;  hc 
PhUo,  I  c. ;  Michaelis,  On  Laws  of  Moses,  §  132).   ffiood- 
shed  even  in  warfare  was  held  to  involve  poUutiaQ 
(Numb,  xxxv,  88, 84;  Deot  xxi,  1, 9;  I  Chroo.  xxvm, 
3).     Philo  says  that  the  attempt  to  murder  deserves 
punishment  squally  with  actual  perpetration ;  and  the 
Mishna,  that  a  mortal  blow  intended  for  iM^hiT  b 
punishable  with  death;  but  no  express  legisljLtioQ  oa 
this  subject  is  found  in  the  Law  (Philo,  Lc;  Mishia, 
Sank,  ix,  2). 

No  special  mention  is  made  in  the  Law  (a)  of  child- 
murder,  (hi)  of  parricide,  nor  (c)  of  taking  life  by  posBon, 
but  its  animus  is  sufficiently  obvious  in  all  these  caHt 
(Exod.  xxi,  15, 17;  1  Tim.'i,  9;  Matt,  xv,  4),  and  the 
third  may  perhaps  be  specially  intended  under  the  pio- 
hibition  of  witchcraft  (£xod.  xxii,  18 ;  aee  Joseph.  A^. 
iv,  8,  84 ;  Philo,  De  Spec  Leg,  iii,  17,  v<a.  ii,  p.  816> 

It  is  not  certain  whether  a  master  who  killed  hb 
slave  was  punished  with  death  (Exod.  xxi,  20;  Knobel, 
ad  loc).  In  Egypt  the  murder  of  a  slave  wms  puniab- 
able  with  death  as  an  example  a  fortiori  in  the  case  of 
a  freeman ;  and  parricide  was  punished  with  bonii^; 
but  child-murder,  though  regarded  as  an  odious  crime, 
was  not  punished  with  death  (Diod.  Sic.  i,  77>.  The 
Greeks  also,  or  at  least  the  Athenians,  protected  the 
life  of  the  slave  (MuUer,  Dorians,  iii,  3,  §  4 ;  Wilkinsoo, 
^ficJ5:^.ii,208,209). 

No  punishment  is  mentioned  for  suicide  attempted 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xxxi,  4  sq.;  1  Kings  xvi,  18;  Matt 
xxvii,  5;  see  2  Mace  xiv,  41  sq.),  nor  does  any  speeisi 
restriction  appear  to  have  attached  to  the  property  of 
the  suicide  (2  Sam.  xvii,  28) ;  yet  Josephus  says  (War,  m, 
8, 5)  that  suicide  was  dealt  with  as  crime  by  the  Jews. 

Striking  a  pregnant  woman  so  as  to  cauM  mbortioa 
was  punished  by  a  fine ;  but  if  it  caused  her  death  it 
was  punishable  with  death  (Exod.  xxi,  23;  Joseph. 
i4n/.  iv,  8,88). 

If  an  animal  known  to  be  vicious  caused  the  death 
of  any  one,  not  only  was  the  animal  destroyed,  bat  the 
owner  also,  if  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  restrain  it,  was 
held  guilty  of  murder  (Exod.  xxi,  29, 31 ;  see  Michae&^ 
§  274,  vol  iv,  p.  284-5> 

The  duty  of  executing  punishment  on  the  murderer 
Lb  in  the  Law  expressly  laid  on  the  "  revenger  of  blood ;" 
but  the  question  of  g^ilt  was  to  be  previously  decided 
by  the  Levitical  tribunal  A  strong  bar  against  the 
licence  of  private  revenge  was  placed  by  the  proviaon 
which  required  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two  witnesses 
in  any  capital  question  (Numb,  xxxv,  19-30 ;  Deut.  xrn, 
6-12;  xix,  12, 17).  In  regal  times  the  duty  of  execn-^ 
tion  of  justice  on  a  murderer  seems  to  have  beoi  as- 
sumed to  some  extent  by  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  the 
privilege  of  pardon  (2  Sam.  xiit,  39 ;  xiv,  7, 1 1 :  1  Eings 
ii,84).  During  this  period  also  the  practice  of  aasasBi- 
nation  became  frequent,  especially  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  Among  modes  of  effecting  this  object  may  be 
mentioned  the  murder  of  Benhadad  of  Damascus  by 
Hazael  by  means  of  a  wet  doth  (1  Kings  xv,  27 ;  xvi. 
9;  2  Kings  viii,  15;  see  Thenius,  ad  loc.;  Jahn,  ffi0. 
i,  137;  comp.  2  Kings  x,  7;  xi,  1,  16;  xii,  20;  xiv,  5: 
XV,  14, 25, 
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It  was  lawful  to  kill  a  burglar  taken  at  night  in  the 
act,  bot  unlawful  to  do  ao  after  sunriae  (Exod.  xsdi,  2, 

The  Koran  forbids  child-murder,  and  allows  blood- 
revenge,  but  permits  money-compensation  for  blood- 
shed (ii,  21 ;  iv,  72 ;  zvii,  230,  ed.  Sale)^— Smith.  See 
Mansl^yrr. 

MURD£R,  Christian  Laws  concerning.    In  civil 
law  murder  is  termed  the  killing  of  a  human  being  of 
maiice  aforethought,  and  the  crime  thus  committed  is 
in  most  conntries  punishable  by  death.    In  the  United 
States  there  are  several  states  in  favor  of  life  imprison- 
ment, and  in  Sweden  capital  punishment  is  no  longer 
meted  out.     Murder  is  defined  by  Coke  thus:  '^  When 
a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion  unlawfully 
killeth  any  reasonable  creature  in  being,  and  under  the 
king's  peace,  with  malice  aforethought,  either  express 
or  implied."    Almost  every  word  in  this  definition  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  numerous  cases 
that  have  occurred  in  the  law-courts.    The  murderer 
most  be  <^  sound  memory  or  discretion ;  L  e.  he  must 
be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  not  a  lunatic 
or    idiot.    The  act  must  be  done  unlawfully,  L  e.  it 
most  not  be  in  self-defence,  or  from  other  justifiable 
cause.     The  person  killed  must  be  a  reasonable  creat- 
ure, and  hence  killing  a  child  in  the  womb  is  not  mur- 
der, bnt  is  punishable  in  another  way.     See  Inpanti- 
ciDK.     The  essential  thing  in  murder  is  that  it  be  done 
maliciously  and  deliberately ;  and  henra  in  cases  of  hot 
blood  and  scuffling  the  offence  is  generally  manslaugh- 
ter only.     Killing  by  duelling  is  thus  murder,  for  it  is 
d^berate.     It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute 
murder,  that  the  murderer  kill  the  man  he  intended, 
provided  he  had  a  deliberate  design  to  murder  some 
one.     Thus  if  one  shoots  at  A  and  misses  him,  but  kills 
B^  this  is  murder,  because  of  the  previous  felonious  in- 
tent, which  the  law  transfers  from  one  to  the  other.   So 
if  one  lays  poison  for  A,  and  B,  against  whom  the  poi- 
soner had  no  felonious  intent,  takes  it  and  is  killed,  this 
is  morder.    The  murderer  is  here  regarded  as  hostis 
kHmani  gmerit.    ^Anciently,"  Blackstone  says,  ''the 
name  of  murder,  as  a  crime,  was  applied  only  to  the  se-" 
cret  killing  of  another,  which  the  word  mo%rda  signifies 
in  the  Teotonic  language."    Among  the  ancient  Goths 
in  Sweden  and  Denmark  the  whole  vill  or  neighborhood 
was  punished  for  the  crime,  if  the  murderer  was  not  dis- 
covered.    The  Roman  Catholic  Church  stands  accused 
of  enconraging  murder  in  various  instances.     Though 
no  doubt  the  Church  has  fluently  been  held  responsible 
where  the  individual  acted  of  his  own  will  and  accord, 
it  is  yet  apparent,  from  various  ecclesiastical  actions,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  taken  a  peculiar  view  of  this 
subject    Thus  the  clergy  (q.  v.)  were  at  times  exempt- 
ed from  severe  punishment  for  this  crime.     In  England 
the  statute  for  the  '*  Benefit  of  Oergy"  was  only  abol- 
ished by  George  IV  (7  and  8,  c.  28).     The  murder  of 
heretics  has  frequently  been  encouraged  in  the  Romish 
Church,  as  witness  the  slaughter  of  St  Bartholomew 
(q.  v.).    Pope  Urban  II  stands  accused  beyond  dispute 
of  having  encouraged  murder;  and  in  the  I5th  century, 
when  those  of  the  Romanists  who  desired  reform  ui^ed 
the  Council  of  Florence  and  of  Constance  in  vain  to 
condemn  the  monstrous  teachings  of  Jean  Petet  (see 
Monstrelet,  The  Eight  Principles  of  J,  Petet,  li,  c.  xxxix), 
who  in  ambiguous  writing  had  vindicated  as  just  and 
0  lawful  most  foul  and  treacherous  murder,  and  in  this 
vindication  kid  down  *'  principles  utterly  subversive  of 
human  society;  principles  which  would  let  loose  man- 
kind upon  each  other,  like  wild  beasts;  principles  in 
direct  violation  of  one  of  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  in  plain,  bold  opposition  to  every  principle,  and  to 
the  whole  religion  of  Christ" — ^the  council  not  only  did 
not  condemn  these  monstrous  tenets,  but  declared  them 
simply  ^  moral  and  philosophical  opinions,  not  of  faith," 
and  therefore  out  of  the  province  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  council  (Milman,  Hiit,  of  LcUin  Christianityf  vii, 
508).     In  the  16th  century  indulgences  were  freely 


granted  the  clergy  for  murder  committed,  and  the  price 
fixed  at  f  20  to  the  dean,  and  $65  to  a  bishop  or  abbot 
(see  Banmm,  Rotnamtm,  p.  566).  Statisticians  have 
prepared  comparative  lists  of  the  crime  of  murder  com- 
mitted in  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries. 
We  insert  here  one  of  these,  as  these  statistics  exhibit 
plainly  the  moral  9'esuUe  of  the  Rombh  and  Protestant 
systems.  The  Rev.  M.  Hobart  Seymour  gives  in  his 
Evetdnge  ujith  the  Romamstt  an  introductory  chapter  on 
**  the  moral  results  of  the  Romish  system,"  which  em- 
bodies various  statistics  respecting  crime  drawn  directly 
from  official  returns  in  the  several  countries  named. 
Thus  the  comparative  numbers  of  committals  (or  trials) 
for  murder  as  given  by  Mr.  Seymour  for  each  million 
of  the  population,  according  to  the  censuses  next  pre- 
ceding 1854,  were  these : 

Protestant  England 4  to  the  million. 

Roman  Catholic  BelLdam 18"  *'  " 

"            "       IreUnd 19  "  "  " 

"            "       Sardinia ao  "  "  " 

•*            "       France. 81  **  "  •* 

"            "       Austria M  *•  "  »» 

"            '•       Lombardy 45"  "  " 

**            "       Tuscany 56"  "  " 

"            "       Bavaria 68  "  "  " 

"            "       Sicily 90  "  "  " 

"            "       Papal  States 118"  "  " 

"           "       Naples. 1T4  "  «  " 

The  New-Englander  for  July,  1869,  and  January,  1870, 
contains  some  additional  statistics  and  later  statements 
on  this  subject  from  official  returns.  These  give  the 
following  proportion  of  convictions  for  murder  and  at- 
tempts at  murder,  and  for  infanticide,  in  England  and 
France  in  the  year  1865-6 : 

England,  U  convictions  to  the  million  for  murder,  etc. 
France,  12  convictions  to  the  million. 
England,  6  convictions  to  the  million  for  infimtidde. 
France,  10  convictions  to  the  million. 

The  retnnis  of  suicides  in  England  and  France  for  the 
four  years  1862-5  give  the  following  yearly  average : 

England,  64  suicides  to  the  million. 
France,  127  snicldes  to  the  million. 

There  were  in  the  Papal  States  in  1867,  according  to 
official  (French)  returns,  186  murders  to  each  million  of 
the  population.  Mr.  Seymour  furnishes  also  various 
statistics  showing  the  immorality  of  Roman  Catholic 
cities  and  cotmtries  in  Europe  to  be  decidedly  greater 
than  that  of  similar  Protestant  cities  and  countries,  and 
often  twice,  thrice,  etc,  as  great,  and  says :  "  Name  any 
Protestant  country  or  city  in  Europe,  and  let  its  depths 
of  vice  and  immorality  be  measured  and  named,  and  I 
will  name  a  Roman  Catholic  country  or  city  whose 
depths  of  vice  and  immorality  are  lower  stilL*'  Mr. 
Seymour's  statistics,  though  widely  published,  have 
stood  for  years  unimpeached.  In  April,  1869,  it  is  true. 
The  Catholic  World  attempted  to  break  the  force  of  his 
argument  by  citing  the  case  of  Protestant  Stockholm, 
which  it  alleged  that  Mr.  Seymour  wilfuUy  suppressed, 
and  where,  according  to  it,  the  rate  of  illegitimate  births 
to  the  whole  number  of  births  "  is  over  fifty  to  the  hun- 
dred— quite  equal  to  that  of  Vienna."  To  this  the  New- 
Engkmder  of  January,  1870,  replies :  "  It  seems  to  us  suf- 
ficient to  say,  first,  that  the  statement  of  the  Catholic 
World  is  untrue.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Seymour's  state- 
ment the  official  return  of  illegitimacy  in  Stockholm 
was  twenty-nine  per  cent,  which  is  considerably  less 
than  *  over  fifty  to  the  hundred.'  Secondly,  that  the 
foUowing  eleven  Roman  Catholic  cities  were  worse  than 
the  notoriously  worst  of  all  Protestant  cities :  Paris,  38 
per  cent;  Brussels,  85;  Munich,  48;  Vienna,  51;  Lai- 
bach,  88;  Brunn,42;  Lintz,46;  Prague,  47;  Lemberg, 
47;  Klagenfort,56;  Grfttz,65."  The  official  statistics 
of  Germany,  as  given  in  the  New'Englcmder  for  Janu- 
ary, 1870,  show  an  average  of  117  illegitimate  births  in 
every  1000  births  in  the  Protestant  provinces,  and  of 
186  in  1000  in  the  Roman  Catholic  provinces;  those  of 
Austria  gave  for  the  Roman  Catholic  provinces  in  1866 
an  average  of  215  illegitimate  birtlis  in  every  1000  births, 
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and  in  the  mixed  provinces  (containing  9  up  to  88  per 
cent,  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  remainder  Protestants, 
Greeks,  etc)  an  average  of  60  in  every  1000^  The 
average  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  every  1000 
births  for  the  various  nations  of  £urope  is  as  follows: 


mOMAN  OATHOLIC. 

Baden 162 

Bavaria. 296 

Belgium 72 

France 75 

German  Anstrta 181 

ItalT  [defective] 51 

Spain  [defective] 65 


Averase 

or,   rejecting  Italy 
Spain 


and 


.117 

I 

.146 


PBOnSTAMT.  I 

Denmark 110 

England,  Scotland,   and 

Wales «7 

Holland  (85  jier  c.  R.  C.)  40 
Prn0t«ia,  with  Saxony  and 

Hanover 88 

Sweden,  with  Norway ...  96 
Switxeriand(41percR.C.)  65 
Wartemberg  (between  R. 

O.  Baden  and  Bavaria).  154 

Average 8b 

Taking  the  average  birth-rate  in  Europe — 1  a  year  for 
every  28  of  the  population— the  returns  in  Italy  show 
that  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  births  fail  to  be  regis- 
tered ;  and  the  official  returns  for  Spain  are  notoriously 
untrustworthy.  It  has  been  said  that  the  official  returns 
for  Ireland  gave  only  8.8  per  cent,  of  ill^timate  births, 
and  most  of  this  in  the  Protestant  counties;  but  the 
registrar-general  complains  that  many  births  and  deaths 
are  not  registered ;  and  the  comparison  of  1  birth  only 
for  every  42  of  the  population  as  returned,  with  the  av- 
erage European  birth-rate  of  I  in  28,  would  imply  that 
nearly  one  third  of  the  births  in  Ireland  are  unr^^tered. 
The  percentage  of  illegitimate  births  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Ireland  may  therefore  be  much  larger  than  the  imperfect 
official  returns  indicate,  and  is  of  course  untrustworthy. 
Other  statistics  of  immorality  are  also  given  in  the 
New-EnffkutdeTf  but  we  have  not  room  to  quote  here 
further,  and  refer  our  readers  interested  in  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  moral  influences  of  Protestantism 
and  Romanism  to  the  periodicals  cited. 

Murdock,  David,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  the  village  of  BonhiU,  in  Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland,  in  1801.  His  father  was  a  stone-cutter,  who 
often  labored  with  the  friends  of  Hugh  Miller.  David 
possessed  indomitable  energy,  and  obtained  for  himself 
a  thorough  and  accomplished  education.  He  graduated 
at  Glasgow  University ;  studied  theology  in  the  theolog- 
ical school  of  the  Scottish  Independents;  and  was  li- 
censed and  ordained  in  Glasgow,  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Scottish  Congregationalists,  about  the  year  1831. 
His  first  charge  was  the  parish  of  Cambuslang,  near 
Glasgow,  a  place  memorable  for  the  wonderful  preach- 
ing of  Whitefield.  In  1834  he  accepted  an  appointment 
from  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society  as  a  missionary 
to  Canada,  and  on  his  arrival  in  that  country  he  resided 
principally  at  Bath,  preaching  as  a  supply  to  the  desti- 
tute and  feeble  churches  of  that  region.  In  1837,  about 
the  time  of  the  Patriot  War,  he  left  Canada,  and  was  set- 
tled as  the  successor  of  Dr.  McMaster  at  Ballston  Cen- 
tre, N.  Y.;  in  1842  he  accepted  a  call  to  CatskiU  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter.  In  1851  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Elmira,  N.Y., 
where  he  labored  until  his  death,  June  13, 1861.  Dr. 
Murdock  was  emphatically  a  man  of  the  people.  In  the 
pulpit,  in  the  lecture-room,  on  the  platform,  he  was  in- 
deed pre-eminent.  He  was  a  great  reader,  and  especially 
a  profound  scholar  in  the  sciences.  He  was  eminently 
successful  as  an  essayist.  An  article  by  him  on  Can- 
mng  and  ChalmerSj  in  the  Presh.  Quart,  Review^  is  one 
of  power.  See  Wilson,  PrtA,  Hist*  Almanac^  1862,  p. 
189.     (J.L.S.) 

Murdock,  James,  D.D.,  one  of  the  profoundest 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  scholars  of  the  Unit^  States, 
a  bright  ornament  of  the  ([Congregational  body,  was  bom 
at  Westbrook,  Conn.,  Feb.  1 6, 1 776,  of  Irish  descent.  He 
was  led  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  fourteen ;  but  he  strag- 
gled with  his  fate,  and  finally  succeeded  in  making  his 
way  to  Yale  0)llege,  where  he  graduated  in  1797.  He 
then  took  up  the  study  of  theology  under  the  well- 
known  Congregational  theologian,  Dr.  Timothy  DwighU 
I'^tead  of  entering  at  once  the  ministry,  he  decided  to 


teach  for  a  while,  and  became  suocesaivrly  preceptor  of 
Hopkins  grammar  school  in  New  Uaveu,«iMl  of  tbeOaci- 
da  Academy,  now  Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
In  January,  1801,  he  was  admitted  to  Che  ministzT,  sdH 
June  23,  1802,  was  ordained  paetor  over  the  tum^tt- 
gation  at  Princeton,  Mass.    In  1815  be  removed  from 
that  place  to  become  professor  of  languages  in  the  Uad- 
varsity  of  VermonL     In  1819  he  exchanged  this  pac- 
tion for  the  Brown  professorship  of  aacred  rlietwric  and 
ecclesiastical  history  in  the  theological  semiuary  at  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  and  this  post  he  held  until  1822,  whca  be 
removed  to  New  Haven  to  devote  himself  altogether  to 
special  studies  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  Oriental  Et- 
erature,  which  he  prosecuted  with  a  yout  hful  aest  beyoDd 
his  fourscore  yearSi     He  died  at  Coluinbtta,  Miss^  Aap 
10,  1856.    Dr.  Murdock  did  the  literary  world  gieii 
ser\'ioe  by  his  superior  English  veisioa  of  Hoefaeia's 
Church  History,    He  published  likewise,  with  great  ac- 
ceptance, Mosheim's  Cowmattariu  cm  the  Affairt  oftke 
Christians  htfort  Constantine,  See  Mosbkui.    Dr.  Mvr^ 
dock  publ'ished  a  translation  of  the  Peahito-Syriac  N. 
T.  (N.  Y.  1851,  8vo).     His  miscellaneous  producti«ios 
were  numerous  and  able.    It  was  his  temper  to  nuke 
fundamental  researches,  and  to  press  his  inveaUgaticv 
into  original  sources.    While  at  Andorer  he  publiibed 
Two  Diicovrsis  OH  the  Atonement,    Later  he  brought  out 
an  English  version  of  MUnscher's  Elements  of  Dogmatk 
Hist,  (1880),  and  Sketches  of  Modem  Philos,  (1842).    He 
also  edited  MUman*s  Hist,  of  Christianity  (N.  Y.  1841  \ 
and  brought  out  a  collection  of  his  SemumSj  one  of  which, 
on  the  atonement,  attracted  much  attention.     He  was 
also  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals,  especially  to 
the  Church  Review^  and  this  well-known  quarterij  did 
itself  the  honor  to  ignore  its  denominational  boundaries 
(Protestant  Episcopal)  and  furnish  a  pretty  full  aocoant 
of  the  doctor  shortly  after  his  deceMe  (see  below).    Dr. 
Murdock  was  president  of  the  ^  Connecticut  Acadesy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  >'ice-|H^dent  of  the  **"  CoiuMcti- 
cut  Philosophical  Society,**  and  one  of  the  founden  of 
the  "^  American  Oriental  Society.**     See  Brief  Memairt 
of  the  Class  of  1797  (Yale),  by  Thomas  Day;  Ckurck 
Rev,  Jan.  1857,  art  ii.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Muret(UB),  Mabc  Akthoxit,  a  celebrated  Rovan 
Catholic  scholar,  best  known  by  his  philosophical  writ- 
ings, was  bom  at  Muret,  a  \'illage  near  Limogea,  m 
France,  April  11, 1526,  of  a  good  family.  But  little  be- 
yond this  is  known  of  his  early  life.  When  about  eight- 
een we  find  him  studying  at  Agens,  under  Scali^per,  who 
interested  himself  in  Muretus,  and  ever  cherisbed  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  pupiL  In  1552  he  delivered  in  the 
church  of  the  BemanUns  his  fint  omtion,  De  Ajushift 
ac  prasicmtia  studii  theologici.  He  waa  at  this  ttase 
teaching  philosophy  and  law  at  Paris,  but  evidently 
leaning  towards  the  sacred  ministry.  Accused  at  iBt- 
moral  practices,  he  was  finally  obliged  to  quit  Plaris,  and 
he  led  for  some  time  a  roaming  life.  He  went  to  dif- 
ferent places,  everywhere  commanding  for  a  time  tbc 
respect  of  his  followers  by  his  vast  and  varied  erudition, 
but  his  immoral  tendencies  would  ever  compromise  him, 
and  he  was  soon  ignored  by  his  associates.  About  156(> 
Muretus  found  employment  under  cardinal  £ste  at  Rone, 
and  from  that  time  he  is  believed  to  have  led  a  mote  reg- 
ular life.  In  1562  he  attended  hb  patron  on  a  risit  to 
Paris,  and  there  remained,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to 
lecture  on  Aristotle*H  JCthicSj  which  he  did  with  tangular 
applause  up  to  1567.  After  that  be  taught  civil  law. 
In  1576  he  entered  holy  orders,  and  is  believed  to  have 
become  both  priest  and  Jesuit.  He  died  June  4,  158&. 
He  was  made  a  citizen  of  Rome,  probably  by  pope  Greg- 
ory XIII,  who  esteemed  him  very  highly.  Muretas  s 
theology  is  questioned,  and  he  is  believed  to  have  cher- 
ished deistical  views.  See  NicenM),  MswunreSy  voL 
xxvii,  s.  V. ;  B^ze,  Hist.  Ecdes,  iv,  584 ;  Titrac,  EU^  de 
Muret ;  Xew  Gen,  Biog,  Diet,  (Lond.  1798),  xi,  138, 141 ; 
Hallam,  Introd,  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  (Harper^s 
ed.),  i,  247,  257,  856;  Pve  Smith,  OutHnet  of  TkeoL  p. 
111.     (J.H.W.) 
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Murillo,  BARTOLOMii  £sti(ban,  the  Titian  of 
SpAoish  art,  was  born  Jan.  1,  1618,  at  Hlas,  a  small 
haoolet  about  five  leagues  from  Seville.  Developing 
at  an  early  age  a  wonderful  proficiency  in  drawing,  he 
was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  his  maternal  un- 
ele,  Juan  del  Castillo,  a  distinguished  historical  painter 
of  Seville,  who  was  the  preceptor  of  some  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  Spanish  school  In  1642,  Murillo,  hav- 
ing beard  of  the  (ame  of  Diego  Velasquez  of  Madrid, 
which  at  this  period  had  reached  its  zenith,  was  filled 
with  a  desire  to  study  under  that  master,  and  conse- 
quently journeyed  to  Madritl,  where  he  presented  him- 
self before  Velasquez,  who,  perceiving  his  merit,  not 
only  took  Murillo  into  his  academy,  but  procured  for  him 
the  privilege  of  copying  the  masterpieces  of  Rubens,  Ti- 
tian, and  Vandyck  in  the  royal  collection.  Here  he 
passed  three  years  in  hard  study;  and  in  1645  he  re- 
turned to  Seville,  where  his  first  work  was  painted  in 
fresco  fur  the  convent  of  St.  Francis.  It  was  a  picture 
consisting  of  sixteen  compartments,  in  one  of  which  is 
his  celebrated  production  of  SU  Thomas  de  ViUanueva 
dUtribiUmg  Ahuio  the  Sick  and  the  Poor.  At  the  prin- 
cipal altar  of  the  same  convent  is  a  large  picture  of  the 
Jubilee  of  the  PorciunculOf  representing  Christ  bearing 
his  cross,  and  the  Virgin  interceding  for  the  supplicants, 
with  a  g^np  of  angels  of  roost  extraordinary  beauty. 
These  pictures  created  so  much  enthusiasm  among  his 
countrymen  that  his  fame  was  at  once  established^  and 
he  immediately  received  a  commission  from  the  mar- 
quis of  ViUaroansique  to  paint  a  series  of  five  pictures 
from  the  life  of  David,  the  landscape  backgrounds  of 
which  were  to  be  executed  by  Ignacio  Iriate,  an  emi- 
nent landscape-painter  of  Seville.  There  was  a  dispute 
between  the  two  artists  as  to  which  part  of  the  pictures 
should  be  first  completed,  Murillo  holding  very  rightly 
that  the  backgrounds  should  be  first  painted;  to  this 
Iriate  demurred,  and  the  consequence  was  Murillo  un- 
dertook to  do  the  whole  himself,  which  he  did,  changing 
the  life  of  David  to  that  of  Jacob,  and  producing  the 
famous  pictures  now  in  the  possession  of  the  marqub 
do  Santiago  at  Madrid.  In  the  same  collection  are  two 
others  of  his  finest  works,  St,  Fronde  Xavier,  and  St^ 
Jotteph  with  the  young  Saviour.  The  cathedral  of  Se- 
ville contains  several  of  his  g^reat  pictures,  among  which 
are  SL  AtUomo  with  the  Hohf  I^faai,  a  glory  of  angels 
and  a  remarkably  fine  architectural  background,  the 
fmmaeukUe  Coneeptiony  and  portraits  of  several  arch- 
bishops of  Seville.  From  the  St.  Anthony  picture  the 
figure  of  the  saint  was  cut  in  1874,  and  brought  for  sale 
to  this  country ;  but,  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  well- 
informed  party,  it  was  returned,  and  placed  where  it 
property  belongs.  The  Hospital  of  Charity  contains 
three  admired  works,  Moees  stHJting  the  Rock;  Christ 
fetdxng  the  Jive  thousand,  and  one  of  St^  John  supporting 
a  poor  old  man,  aided  by  an  angel,  upon  whom  the  saint 
looks  with  a  beautiful  expression  of  reverence  and  grati- 
tude. The  altar-piece  of  the  Conceptionj  in  the  church 
of  San  Felipe  Neri  at  Cadiz,  and  a  picture  of  St,  Cathar- 
ine at  the  Capuchins,  are  not  only  noteworthy  for  their 
beauty,  but  the  latter  is  considered  by  many  as  his  finest 
work,  although  Murillo  himself  always  preferred  his 
St,  Thomas  de  ViUanueva  at  Seville.  In  the  chapel  of  • 
the  Nuns  of  the  Angel  at  Granada  is  one  of  his  roost 
cdebrated  pictures,  representing  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Space  does  not  admit  of  a  full  list  of  Murillo's  works, 
but  as  a  painter  of  religious  subjects  he  ranks  hardly 
seeond  to  RaphaeL  His  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  saints, 
Magdalens,  and  of  Christ,  are  all  so  characteristically 
beautiful  and  refined,  so  pure  and  chaste,  that  he  can  be 
said  to  have  followed  no  given  style,  though  the  color- 
ing of  Titian  is  perceptible  in  his  works.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  in  all  Murillo's  pictures  of  the  Virgin  he 
has  never  displayed  her  feet,  which  in  every  instance 
are  covered  with  almost  faultless  drapery,  as  if  the 
charms  of  the  holy  Mother  were  too  sacred  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  illustration.  This  can  be  said  of  no  other 
religious  painter,  and  evinces  a  proof  of  the  purity  with 


which  Murillo  looked  upon  his  art.  In  1660  MurxUo 
founded  an  academy  of  art  in  Seville,  and  was  appointed 
its  president,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  the  year 
1682,  when  he  died;  his  death  having  been  hastened  by 
a  fall  from  a  scaffold  while  engaged  in  painting  the  St, 
Catharine  at  Cadiz.  In  the  National  Gallery  of  Great 
Britain  are  a  Holy  Family,  and  a  St,  John  and  the  Lamb. 
Dulwich  Gallery  contains,  among  others,  Christ  with  the 
Lamb;  Mystery  of  the  Immaculate  Conception;  Jacob 
and  Rachel;  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  Two  Angels;  and 
a  small  Immaculate  Conception,  The  Louvre  contains 
a  considerable  number;  the  Finakothek  of  Munich  has 
some,  and  in  the  United  States  there  are  supposed  to 
be  a  few  of  his  works  also.  See  Engl,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ; 
Scott,  Murillo  and  the  Spanish  School  ofPavUing  (Lond. 
1878,  1  vol  4to) ;  Stirling,  Annals  of  the  Artists  of 
Spain ;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Madonna  (Lond. 
1857, 1  vol.  8vo),  p.  84, 86, 48, 46, 49,  etc ;  Jameson  and 
EastUke,  History  of  Our  Lord  (Lond.  1864, 2  vols.  8vo), 
i,  188, 168, 156, 167,  278,  285,  292,  etc.;  n,  98,  843,  380; 
Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. ;  Davies,  Life 
ofB,  E,  Murillo  (1819);  Biographies  of  Eminent  Men 
from  the  ISth  Century,  vol  ii;  Tytler  (Miss),  The  Old 
Masters  (Bost.  1874),  p.  280;  Eraser's  Magazine,  April, 
1846;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  1845,  ii,  420;  1849,  i,  73, 
184;  1858,11,108;  1870,11,188.     (R.M.F.) 

Murimuth  (or  Merlmuth),  Adam,  an  English 
divine  of  note,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  14th 
century  successively  as  canon  and  prebend  of  St.  Paul's, 
canon  of  Exeter,  and  prebend  of  Lincoln.  He  died 
about  1880.  He  published  Chronica  in  Temporibus  in 
two  parts  (pt.  i,  1808^ ;  pt.  ii,  1886-80).  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. 

Moris,  Jean  db,  a  learned  French  ecelesiastic  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century  (about 
1810-45),  is  noted  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  treatise 
on  music,  which  is  entitled  Speculum  Musica,  An 
abridgment  of  this  work  was  also  published. 

Munmiring  (HJ^lbtJ,  Exod.xvi,7  sq. ;  yoyyvofioo), 
a  complaint  made  for  wrong  supposed  to  have  been  re- 
ceived. Paul  forbids  murmuring  (1  Cor.  x,  10),  as  did 
also  the  wise  man  in  the  Apocrypha  (Wisd.  i,  11).  God 
severely  punished  the  Hebrews  who  murmured  in  the 
desert,  and  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  forsak- 
ing them,  and  even  of  destroying  them,  had  not  Moses 
appeased  his  anger  by  earnest  prayer  (Numb,  xi,  83, 34 ; 
xii;  xiv,  30, 81 ;  xvi,  8;  xxi,  4-6;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  30). — 
Calmet.    See  Resignation. 

Murmuring,  '^  as  a  sign  of  disapproval  or  pleasure," 
says  Walcott,**  was  once  common  in  British  churches.** 
Bishop  Burnet  and  bishop  Spratt  were  both  humroed 
when  preaching  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  Bur- 
net sat  down  and  enjoyed  it,  mbbing  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief;  but  Spratt,  stretching  out  his  hand,  cried, 
"  Peace,  peace ;  I  pray  you,  peace."  At  Cambridge  a 
witty  preacher,  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  addressed 
his  congregation  at  St.  Mary*s  as  *'Hum  et  hissimi 
auditores."  At  Hereford  this  unseemly  practice,  which 
greeted  every  person  arriving  late  in  the  choir,  was  pro- 
hibited {Sacred  A  rchcBology,  p.  394). 

Mumer,  Thoicas,  a  noted  German  satirist  and 
most  decided  opponent  of  the  Reformation,  was  bom  in 
Strasburg  Dec  24,  1475.  He,  early  entered  a  Fran- 
ciscan monastery,  and  then  studied  at  the  principal 
universities  of  Europe,  devoting  himself  particularly  to 
theology  and  philosophy,  and  quickly  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  ability,  marred,  however,  by  a  want  of  earnest- 
ness and  a  quarrelsome  disposition.  At  Paris  he  acquired 
the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  in  1506  the  emperor  Maximil- 
ian nominated  him  poeta  laureahis.  He  lost  a  place  in 
the  conventual  Latin  school  of  Strasburg  by  his  invec- 
tive against  Wimpfeling,  and  afterwards  led  an  un- 
steady life,  preaching  for  soroe  time  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  (1512).  At  this  time  he  battled  against  the 
clerical  crimes  and  abuses,  generally  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  congregation  by  the  coarse  personalities 
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of  his  sennonfl.  He  was  successively  expeUed  from 
Freiburg,  Treves,  aud  Venice.  In  1512  he  edited  his 
NarrfnbeMchufortingt  of  which  his  I)tr  Schelmen  Zunfl 
(Frankfort,  1512)  may  be  regarded  as  a  cootinuaticHi. 
These  works,  which  show  considerable  satirical  talents, 
arc  remarkable  imitations  of  Sebastian  Brandt's  celebra- 
ted poem,  called  A^arren«cAt|7I  In  his  CrOucAmcitt  (Basle, 
1519)  he  ridicules  the  effeminate  manhood  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries ;  and  in  his  Logica  memorativay  or 
Chariiludium  lufficct,  and  in  his  Ludtu  studentium  Fri- 
hurgcntium  he  proves  himself  a  predecessor  of  the  re- 
nowned pedagogue,  Basedow,  tT3ring  to  show  how  logic 
and  prosody  may  be  studied  to  advantage  at  different 
games.  In  1519  he  seems  to  have  resumed  his  func- 
tions in  the  conventual  school  of  Strasburg,  and  made 
himself  conspicuous  as  one  of  the  most  virulent  oppo- 
nents of  the  Reformation.  When  Hedio  and  Capito  were 
preaching  at  Strasburg,  Mumer  opposed  them  violently 
(see  Uottinger,  f/elvetiscke  Kirchauftsch,  iii,  145).  As 
ambassador  of  the  bishop  of  Strasburg,  he  afterwards 
attended  the  Diet  at  Nuremberg  to  accuse  the  Council 
of  Strasburg  (Sleidan,  voL  iv).  He  opposed  Luther's 
book,  A  n  dm  A  del  deutscher  Nation^  by  a  work  of  simi- 
lar title,  An  den  ffrossmachiigsten  und  durchlauchtig*- 
ten  Add  deutscher  Nation^  dot*  sie  den  chrittlichen  Glau- 
ben  beschirmen  wider  den  Zerstdrer  des  Glatibent  Chris- 
tif  MarUnum  Luther,  einen  Verflhrer  der  einJaUigen 
Christen,  Although  he  translated  Luther's  L^ier 
against  Henry  VIII,  aud  his  Babghnische  G^^angen- 
schqft  from  Latin  into  German,  he  rejected  all  hu 
teachings  entirely.  He  called  Luther  a  Catilinaj  and 
received  himself  the  name  of  Lutheromastix,  Accord- 
ing to  a  letter  of  Luther  to  Brismann,  Mumer  lefl  the 
monastery  (De  Wette,  li,  68).  This  statement,  how- 
ever, is  incofrect.  In  1523  Mumer  repaired  to  England, 
in  compliance  with  an  invitation  from  Henry  YIII,  but 
troubles  in  his  convent  compelled  him  to  retum.  Some 
of  his  writings  against  the  Reformation  had  already 
been  burned  by  order  of  the  Diet  of  Worms.  To  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  he  established  a  press 
of  his  own,  which,  however,  was  destroyed  by  a  mob, 
together  with  his  house.  He  was  compelled  to  flee  to 
Switzerland,  whence  he  was  in  time  likewise  expelled. 
His  most  celebrated  satirical  work  is  entitled  Von  dem 
grossen  Lutherischen  Narren  (Strasburg,  1522 ;  new  edi- 
tion by  Henry  Kurtz,  Zurich,  1848),  which  was  answered 
by  Murmtrus  Leriethus  vulgo  dictus  Hattmarr  oder 
Gansprediger,  The  Utter  part  of  his  personal  history  b 
not  known,  although  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
misery,  and  to  have  died  at  Heidelberg  about  1586. 
See  Waldau,  Nachricht,  r.  Thonu  Mumer  Ldten  und 
Schr^ften;  Panzer,  Annates  d,  deutsch.  lAtL;  Ruchat, 
Histoire  de  la  RSform.  de  la  Suisse ;  Yung,  Gfsch.  d.  Re- 
form, fi.  Strasburg,  p.  238  sq. ;  Hagen,  Deutschland^s  liter, 
und  relig,  VerhSUnisse  im  Reformations-zeitatter,  ii,  61, 
188  sq.;  Hagenbach,  Kirchengesch,  voL  iii;  For,  Qu, 
XX,  74.     (R.S.R.) 

Murphy,  Jambs,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  (Dutch) 
Reformed  Church,  was  bom  near  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  in 
1788 ;  graduated  at  New  Bmnswick  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1814 ;  and  was  pastor  of  several  Reformed  church- 
es, chiefly  In  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  and  in  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y. ;  and  died  in  1857  at  Frankfort,  where  he 
was  then  pastor.  He  ;wras  an  evangelical  preacher  of 
superior  abilities,  fond  of  study,  and  particularly  of 
classical  and  scientific  pursuits.  His  volume  entitled 
Geology  consistent  tcith  the  Bible  is  a  creditable  monu- 
ment of  his  proficiency  in  that  department  of  natural 
science,  up  to  the  period  of  its  date.  He  was  prominent 
in  the  councils  of  the  Church,  and  for  many  years  was 
an  active  trustee  of  Union  College.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Murrain  p2^,  de'ba-,  destruction,  especially  by  a 
"  pestilence,"  as  the  word  is  elsewhere  rendered ;  plnr. 
'*  plagues"  in  Hos.  xiii,  14),  the  fifth  plague  with  which 
the  Egyptians  were  visited  when  they  held  the  He- 
brews in  bondage  (Exod.  ix,  8).    See  Plaocbs  of 


Egypt.  This  consLsted  in  some  distemper  that  leiidRi] 
in  a  sudden  and  dreadful  mortality  amoog  the  catik  iu 
the  field,  including  horses,  asses,  camela,  oxen,  and 
sheep.  It  was,  however,  ocmfined  to  the  Egyptian  ot^ 
tie,  and  to  those  that  were  in  the  field ;  for  though  the 
cattle  of  the  Hebrews  breathed  the  same  air,  and  dnnk 
the  same  water,  and  fed  in  the  same  pttsUues,  loi  a 
creature  of  theirs  died  (Exod.  ix,  6).  The  Egjptiai 
cattle  that  survived  in  the  sheds,  and  were  afterwaids 
sent  into  the  fields,  were  destroyed  by  the  sorfffding 
storm  of  fire  and  hiuL  Wilkinson  baa  observed  {Ame, 
^.i,48,49)  that  **  the  custom  of  feeding  some  of  tbcir 
herds  in  sheds  accords  with  the  scriptural  aoooont  ctf 
the  preservation  of  the  cattle  which  bad  been  *  broq^ 
home*  from  the  field ;  and  explains  the  aipparent  osn- 
tradiction  of  the  destruction  of '  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt' 
by  the  murrain,  and  the  subsequent  destructko  of  tbe 
cattle  by  the  hail  (Exod.  ix,  3, 19,  20);  tboae  which 

*  were  in  the  field*  alone  having  sufEoed  from  the  pre- 
vious plague,  and  those  in  the  stalls  or  *  houses*  haviBg 
been  preserved."  In  the  grievous  murrain,  and  in  the 
grievous  hail,  many,  if  not  all,  the  war-betaea  m«i 
have  escaped,  as  they  were  not  *  in  the  field,*  bat  in  the 

*  stables  or  houses*  (Exod.  xiv,  27,  28;  zv,  21)."  See 
Stall.  In  the  Description  de  VEgypie  (xrii,  126),  it 
is  said  that  murrain  breaks  out  from  time  to  tinte  ia 
Egypt  with  so  much  severity  that  they  are  oompefied 
to  send  to  Syria  or  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  for  a 
new  supply  of  oxen.  It  is  also  stated  {Uk  p.  62)  tbat, 
since  about  the  year  1786  a  disease  very  much  dimin- 
ished the  numb^  of  oxen,  they  began  to  make  oae  «f 
the  buffido  in  their  place  for  watering  the  fields,  and 
the  practice  is  continued  in  later  tinsee.     See  PEsn- 

LEMCK. 

Murray,  Alexander  (1 ),  D.D.,  an  eminent  Sootdt 
divine,  noted  as  an  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Dankittenck, 
Oct.  22, 1775,  of  very  humble  parentage,  and  tbcreibfe 
enjoyed  scarcely  any  educational  advantages  in  eariy 
life.  It  was  not  till  he  had  reached  his  sixth  jrear  that 
he  was  taught  the  alphabet  of  his  mother-tongne.  **  Uu 
£ftther"  (a  shepherd),  says  his  biographer,  "in  that  year 
laid  out  a  halfpenny  in  the  purchase  of  a  catechian»,aad 
from  the  letters  and  syllables  on  the  face  of  the  book  he 
began  to  teach  his  son  the  elements  of  leamiii|[^  It 
was  however  emphatically  *  a  good  book,*  and  only  to 
be  handled  on  Sundays  or  other  suitable  occamma;  k 
was  therefore  commonly  locked  up,  and  throngboat  the 
winter  the  old  man,  who  had  himself  been  taught  read- 
ing and  writing  in  his  youth,  drew  for  his  son  the  fig- 
ures of  the  letters  in  his  written  hand  on  the  board  of 
an  old  wool-card  with  the  black  end  of  a  burned  keatbcr^ 
stem.  In  this  way  young  Murray  was  initiated  into 
literature ;  and  working  continually  with  his  board  and 
brand,  he  soon  became  a  reader  and  writer.  The  cate- 
chism was  at  length  presented,  and  in  a  month  or  so  be 
could  read  the  easier  parts  of  it.  In  the  sonuner  of 
1782  he  got  a  Psalm-book,  then  a  New  Testament,  and 
at  last  a  Bible,  a  book  which  he  had  heard  read  eroy 
night  at  family  worship,  which  he  often  longed  to  get 
hold  of^  but  which  he  was  never  allowed  to  open  or 
even  touch.  He  now  read  constantly,  and  having  a 
good  memory,  he  remembered  well  and  would  repeat 
numerous  psalms  and  large  portions  of  Scri|rt»re.  In 
1788  his  reading  and  memory  had  become  the  wmider 
of  the  rustic  circle  in  which  he  lived,  and  a  wish  bc;gan 
to  be  generally  entertained  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
schooL**  An  uncle  of  the  boy,  attracted  by  the 
ity  of  the  youth,  finally  sent  him  to  Galloway 
in  his  ninth  year.  He  remained  there  fw  a  wMle  only, 
and  was  then  obliged  to  retum  home  to  help  his  fiuher 
in  the  fields.  In  1790,  however,  he  found  means  to  re- 
sume his  studies,  and  be  made  his  way  rapidly  there- 
after. In  1794,  being  then  already  master  of  the  G^ed^ 
Latin,  Hebrew,  and  French,  which  he  had  mainly  ac- 
quired without  an  instructor,  he  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  of  Edinburgh.  This  learn- 
ed  gentleman  interested  himaelf  in  Murray,  aad  his  sob- 
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•eqnent  progresB  waa  made  comparatively  easy.  In  the 
eourae  of  two  yean  he  obtained  a  bursary,  or  exhibition, 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  never  relaxing  in 
hia  pursuit  of  knowledge,  he  soon  made  himself  ao- 
qnainted  with  all  the  European  languages,  and  having 
formed  the  design  of  tracing  up  all  the  languages  of 
mmkind  to  one  source,  he  began  a  work  by  which  he 
will  be  known  in  the  literary  world.  But  though  it 
is  distinguished  by  profound  and  various  learning,  it  u 
both  imperfect  and  posthumous.  It  appeared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scot  of  Gorstorphine,  and 
is  Mititled  A  Higtory  of  the  Europetm  LangMoges,  or 
ResearcMet  into  the  AffiMtt  of  the  Teutonic,  Gredcy  Cd- 
ticj  Sdoffome,  cmd  Indian  Natumt  (1818).  An  extensive 
acquaintance  with  these  languages  convinced  Murray 
that  all  the  European  languages  were  closely  connects 
ed ;  and  in  the  work  now  named  it  was  his  object  to 
show  that  they  all  derive  from  and  may  be  traced  to 
nine  euphonic  primitives,  which  primitires  he  states  to 
be  *<  ag,  bag,  dwag,  gwag,  lag,  mag,  nag,  rag,  and  swag." 
**  By  the  help  of  these  nine  words  and  their  compounds," 
he  says,  "  all  the  European  languages  have  been  form- 
ed.** The  work  was,  however,  nothing  but  a  most  des> 
perate  and  unsuccessful  attempt  at  generalization.  Dr. 
Noah  Webster  sajrs  that  ^  it  presents  one  of  the  most 
singular  medleys  of  truth  and  error,  of  sound  observa^ 
tkm  and  visionary  opinions,  that  has  ever  fallen  under 
my  (Webster's)  notice"  (Pref.  to  his  DicL  [ed.  1862],  p. 
Ixxiv).  By  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  prosecuted  the 
studies  necessary  for  the  Church :  was  finally  ordained ; 
and  in  Dec,  1806,  Murray  was  appointed  assistant  and 
sacoessor  to  Dr.  Muirhead,  minister  of  Urr,  in  the  stew- 
artrr  of  Kirkcudbright,  a  charge  to  which  he  in  1808 
succeeded  as  full  stipendiary.  He  still,  however,  con- 
tinued his  philological  pursuits.  In  1811  an  incident 
occurred  which  brought  him  into  prominent  notice  as 
a  linguist :  on  the  recommendation  of  BIr.  Salt,  envoy 
to  Abyssinia,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  marquis  Welles- 
ley  as  perhaps  the  only  person  in  the  British  dominions 
qnalifled  to  translate  a  letter,  written  in  Geex,  from  the 
governor  of  Tigr^  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  he 
performed  the  task  in  the  most  satisfactory  way.  The 
following  year  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  chair  of 
Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and,  as  suited  to  Murray's  tastes  and  habits,  he  was 
invited  to  fill  it  in  order  to  bring  him  to  Edinburgh, 
where  his  literary  labors  could  be  both  estimated  and 
enjoyed.  He  was  elected  on  the  8th  of  July,  1812;  on 
the  16th  the  university  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity;  and  on  the  26th  of  August  he  was 
formally  inducted  to  the  chair.  He  began  to  lecture 
on  the  8 1st  of  October  following.  Soon  after  that  he 
published,  for  the  use  of  his  students,  a  small  work  en- 
titled OuUmeM  of  Oriental  Philology  (1812),  which  is 
known  to  have  been  both  composed  and  prepared  for 
publication  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh :  the  subject 
indeed  was  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  He  continued  to 
teach  his  class  with  little  interruption  till  the  end  of 
February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  his  health  then 
lailing  him ;  and  he  lived  but  a  little  while  to  enjoy 
the  distinctions  which  had  just  come  in  recognition 
of  his  industry  and  talent.  He  died  April  15,  1818. 
His  body  was  interred  in  the  Gray  Friars'  church-yard, 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  church.  Hb  acquire- 
ments as  a  linguist  pointed  him  out  to  Constable,  the 
well-known  publisher,  as  a  fit  person  to  superintend 
a  new  edition  of  Bruce's  Travel* ;  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  work  he  was  employed  for  about  three 
years,  from  September,  1802,  Murray  residing  during 
that  time  chiefly  at  Kinnaird  House,  where  he  had  ac- 
cess to  the  papers  left  by  the  traveller.  He  was  also  at 
different  times  employed  in  contributing  to  the  EtUn- 
burgh  Jieriew,  and  other  periodicals,  evincing  by  hb 
writings  not  only  a  superior  lingubtic  knowledge,  but 
also  much  reading  and  study  in  other  fields  of  learning. 
It  has  been  well  said  that,  laboring  under  so  many  difil- 
euUies  in  early  life,  his  acquirements  were  simply  pre- 


paratory to  the  work  whidi  he  might  have  accomplbhed, 
and  that  he  was  taken  away  just  as  he  had  completed 
the  preparation  for  valuable  work.  See  Chambers,  Biog, 
DicL  of  Eminent  Scotchmen,  div.  vi,  p.  72-77 :  Pursmt 
of  Knowledge  under  Diffieulties,  vol  i ;  Scot  Magazine, 
July,  1812 ;  EngL  Cgdop,  s.  v. ;  Lord  Cockbum,  Me$noir$ 
of  his  Own  Time  (1866),  ch.  iv.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Murray,  Alexander  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  the  State  of  New  York  Sept.  2, 1806. 
He  received  a  good  academical  education;  graduated 
at  the  Associated  Reformed  Seminary  at  Canonsburgh, 
Pa.,  in  1842 ;  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1844  as  pas- 
tor of  Ohio  church,  and  subsequently  of  Kerr's  Creek 
church,  in  the  Presbytery  of  the  Lakes.  Here  he  died, 
Oct.  8, 1860.  Mr.  Murray  was  a  man  of  the  most  ardent 
piety  and  sincerity.  As  a  preacher  he  stood  high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  brethren.  See  Wilson,  Pretb.  ffist. 
A  linanac,  1861,  p.  209.     (J.  L.  a) 

Murray,  Daniel,  a  noted  Roman  Catholic  prelate, 
was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1768,  and  educated  at  Salaman- 
ca, where  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1790.  He  filled  va- 
rious eminent  positions  in  the  Church,  and  finally  was 
elevated  to  the  archbbhopric  of  Dublin  in  1828.  Dur- 
ing the  agitation  for  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  in 
Ireland,  he  supported  that  measure  by  hb  influence, 
after  which  he  took  no  part  in  political  questions.  •  In 
1831  he  was  joined  with  archbishop  Whately  and  oth- 
ers in  the  commission  for  Irish  education,  and  sanctioned 
the  institution  of  the  queen's  colleges.  He  withdrew, 
however,  on  knowing  the  contrary  pleasure  of  the  pope. 
He  died  in  1852.  He  wrote  The  Douai  and  Rhenith 
BiJUe  and  the  Bordeaux  Testament  Examined  (Lond. 
I860, 18mo).  See  Notice  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Archbishop  Murray,  by  Rev.W.  Meagher  (1868,  8vo); 
Dublin  University  Magcueine,  viii,  493. 

Murray,  Bdward,  an  eminent  Englbh  divine  of 
recent  times,  was  bora  near  the  opening  of  thb  century, 
and  flourished  successively  as  raral  dean  and  chaplain 
to  the  bishop  of  Rochester;  vicar  of  Hinsford  |n  1828, 
and  of  Northholt  in  1886.  He  died  in  1852.  He  pnb- 
Ibhed,  Prajfcrs  and  Collects  translated  from  Calvin 
(Lond.  1882,  8vo)  i—Enoch  Restitutus,  or  an  attempt  to 
separate  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  the  Book  quoted  by  8U 
Jude  (Dublin,  1886, 8vo),  a  work  which  *^  displays  much 
learning,  research,  and  diligent  inquiry"  {British  Magor 
SMe,July,  I886,p.67). 

Murray,  James  (1),  a  Scotch  divine  of  some 
note,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  bom  at  Dunkeld  in  1702,  and  educated  at  the 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen ;  after  taking  his  degree 
he  was  licensed  for  the  ministrv.  He  died  in  1758.  He 
b  supposed  to  have  preached  for  a  time  at  Westminster. 
He  publbhed  A  letheia,  or  a  General  System  of  Moral 
Truths  and  Natural  Religion  (London,  1747,  2  vols. 
12mo).  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Wilson,  Dis^ 
senting  Churches, 

Mnrray,  James  (2),  an  Englbh  divine,  who  flour- 
bhed  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century  at  Newcastle, 
where  he  died  in  1782,  devoted  himself  laigely  to  the 
study  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  published 
Hist,  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  (Newcas- 
tle, 1771,  8  vols,  8vo) : — Impartial  Hist,  of  the  present 
War  in  A  merica  (1778-80, 3  vols.  8vo).  He  also  collect- 
ed some  of  his  sermons,  and  they  were  publbhed  in  1819 
under  the  title  of  Sermons  to  Asses,  to  Doctors  in  Divin- 
ity,  to  lAtrds  Spiritual,  and  to  Ministers  of  State  (Lond. 
8vo).  A  copy  of  thb  curious  collection,  which  b  very 
rare,  is  in  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary  library  (Mad- 
ison, N.  J.).  It  betrays  much  disaflection  with  the  Na- 
tional Church  establbhment. 

Murray,  James  Stuart,  Earl  of,  a  natural  son 
of  James  y,  king  of  Scotland,  deserves  our  attention  for 
the  part  he  played  in  the  disposition  of  Scottish  eccle- 
siastical affairs.  He  was  bom  in  1681,  and  educated  in 
France  with  hb  sbter  Mary,  but  joined  the  Reformen 
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soon  after  her  marrUge  with  the  dauphin,  and  became 
almost  immediately  chief  of  the  Protestant  party  in 
Scotland.  His  political  history  is  connected  with  Uie 
fortunes  of  the  queen,  after  whose  imprisonment  in 
Lochleven  castle  in  1567  he  was  proclaimed  regent,  and 
defeated  her  troops  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  March  18, 
1568.  His  personal  history,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
political,  social,  and  religious  history  of  Scotland  during 
the  eventful  reign  of  queen  Mary  Stuart,  has  been  no- 
ticed in  our  articles  on  Ksiox  and  Mary  Stuart.  See 
also  Scotland.  He  was  shot  by  James  Hamilton,  on 
the  accusation  that  he  had  seduced  (1570)  his  wife.  But 
this  accusation  seems  groundless;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Hamilton  acted  as  the  executioner 
of  a  doom  pronounced  on  him  (Murray)  by  his  enemies 
in  secret  conclave.  Earl  Murray  was  beloved  by  the 
people,  and  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
pious  and  lofty  character  who  labored  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  and  especiaUy  of  Protestantism. 
The  Romanists,  of  course,  hated  him,  and  he  was  slan- 
dered. See  Butler,  Ecdes,  Hist,  ii,  550;  Fisher,  Hist, 
of  the  Reformation^  p.  859, 367, 869,378,877,880;  Froude, 
HisL  of  England,  vol.  viii,  ix. 

Murray,  John  (l),  an  eminent  divine,  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  Universalist  denomination  of 
Christians  in  America,  was  bom  in  Alton,  Hampshire, 
England,  December  10, 1741.  He  received  the  careful 
r^gious  training  of  suicerely  pious  parenU.  When 
he  was  about  eleven  years  of  age,  the  family  removed 
to  Ireland,  and  settled  near  Cork.  His  father,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Established  Church,  a  Calvinist  in  senti- 
ment, hut  an  early  convert  to  the  religious  views  of 
John  Wesley,  infused  his  own  sentiments  and  zeal  into 
the  mind  of  his  child.  His  extreme  anxiety  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  son — who,  very  young,  became 
the  subject  of  hopeful  conversion — and  his  unwilling- 
ness to  allow  him  to  pass  from  under  his  immediate 
guardianship,  induced  him  to  reject  a  proffered  opportu- 
nity to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  The  earnestness, 
devotion,  and  ability  of  young  Murray  gave  him,  as  he 
grew  up,  position  and  inliuence  in  religious  circles,  and 
he  became  an  occasional  preacher  in  Wesley*s  connec- 
tion. At  a  later  period,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Whitefield — with  whom  he  agreed  touching  the  doc- 
trine of  election — and  became  greatly  interested  in  his 
teachings.  About  the  year  1760  Murray  returned  to 
England.  Here  his  experiences  were  varied,  trj'ing,  and 
sometimes  humiliating.  In  a  controversy  with  one  who 
had  embraced  the  religious  views  of  James  Belly,  a 
teacher  of  Universalism,  his  own  theological  positions 
were  somewhat  disturbed.  At  length  he  allowed  hiro- 
-  self  to  read  Belly's  Union ;  and  entered  upon  a  careful 
re-examination  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He  afterwards 
attended  regularly  upon  Mr.  Belly^s  preaching,  and  re- 
ceived joyfully  the  doctrines  of  Universalism  as  taught 
by  him.  His  faith  soon  became  decided  "  that  Christ 
Jesus  died  for  all,  and  that  every  one  for  whom  Christ 
died  must  finally  be  saved"  {Ltfe,  new  ed.  1870,  p.  161). 
Excommunication  from  Mr.  Whitefield's  tabernacle  in 
London  naturally  followed.  Persecutions  for  opinion's 
sake,  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  grief  for  the  death 
of  his  wife  and  infant  child,  rendered  him  wretched. 
Having  by  a  temporary  devotion  to  business  discharged 
all  pecuniary  obligations,  he  resolved  to  leave  his  native 
land  and  to  seek  retirement  and  relief  in  America.  Yet 
on  his  first  arrival  in  the  New  World,  led,  as  he  undoubt- 
ingly  believed,  by  a  superintending  and  special  Provi- 
dence, he  was  constrained  to  preach,  and  gave  his  first 
discourse  in  America  September  80, 1770.  The  service 
was  held  in  a  smaU  church  in  an  obscure  place— called 
"  Go<kI  Luck" — in  New  Jersev.  Thenceforward  he  re- 
garded  himself  as  called  of  God  to  teach  the  universal 
redemption  of  the  human  race  through  Christ,  and  gave 
himself  devotedly  to  the  work  of  his  ministry.  He  la- 
bored first  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Afterwanls, 
as  he  found  opportunity,  he  preached  —  though  often 
onposed  and  sometimes  bitterly  persecuted — in  New- 


port, Providence,  Boston,  Portsmouth,  Norwldi,  «i^  oth- 
er places  in  New  England.  In  douoeat^-,  Mass.,  where, 
in  December,  1774,  he  had  fixed  his  reaidence,  wheeoe 
**  to  go,  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,**  he  was  falsely  lepre- 
sent^i  as  a  papist,  and  as  a  secret  emissary  of  lord  Nonh, 
sent  out  to  the  rebdlious  cokmiea  in  the  interest  of  n 
obnoxious  ministry  in  England.  Anatfaenutt  and  Man 
followed  him  in  the  streets,  and  by  a  vote,  8arTepmiaat> 
ly  obtained,  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  town.  The 
interference  of  infiuential  friends  saved  him.  In  Mar, 
1775,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Rhode  Island 
brigade,  encamped  near  Boston.  The  other  dwplaisg 
petitioned  for  his  removal,  but,  in  utter  disregard  of  thif 
petition,  he  was  confirmed  by  a  general  order,  and  the 
commander-in-chief,  general  Washington,  honond  \am 
with  marked  and  uniform  attention.  lU- health  siwa 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  army,  and  he  returned  to  Glou- 
cester, where,  distinguished  as  a  religiom  teacdia-  ai^  « 
a  philanthropist,  he  was  settled  over  a  society  of  Uai- 
versalists.  In  1788  he  became  plaintiff  in  an  mcoom  at 
law,  brought  to  recover  property  belonging  to  indind- 
uals  of  his  society,  but  taken  for  the  use  of  tbe  orig- 
inal parbh  of  the  town.  After  many  delayn,  a  final 
verdict  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  in  June,  178S. 
This  decision  was  of  great  significance  and  impor- 
tance, and  he  afterwards  rejoiced  that  he  had  beat 
the  **  happy  instrument  to  give  a  death  wound  to  that 
hydra,  parochial  persecution"  (i^t/>«  p.  381).  BeUerKS 
increased,  and  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  actuiiin; 
a  general  meeting  and  organizing  a  convention  of  Uai- 
versalists.  They  met  in  September,  1785,  in  OxfM, 
Mass.,  and  oiganized  under  the  denominational  naoM, 
IndepemktU  Christian  Unsverstdists,  Eaiiy  in  1787  he 
visited  his  native  land,  where,  during  a  brid'  stay,  he 
ineached  in  various  places  with  great  acoeptan^  and 
power.  He  returned  before  the  cloee  of  the  3rear,  and, 
in  view  of  certain  questions  rused  by  his  opponesis  ia- 
volving  his  dvil  standing  and  poeition  aa  an  ordaned 
minister,  his  ordinati(M],  regarded  by  some  aa  informal, 
was  publicly  and  solemnly  renewed  in  the  Gbucesier 
church,  on  Christmas-day.  In  October,  1788,  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Judith  S.  Stevens,  a  widow  lady  of  estimable 
character,  and  of  considerable  literary  ability.  In  1790 
he  attended  a  convention  of  Universalists  in  Philadd- 
phia,  and  was  a  member  of  a  committee  to  presmt  at 
that  time  an  address  to  general  Washington,  piemkiit 
of  the  United  States.  He  improved  the  oppOTtunity  to 
visit  and  hold  service  in  the  little  chnrcfa  in  New  Jet- 
sey,  where  he  first  delivered  in  America  the  glad  mes- 
sage of  a  full  and  free  salvation.  Octubcv  "i^  1798,  he 
was  installed  over  a  society  of  Universalists  in  Bostaa, 
and  became  the  pastor  of  a  united  and  devoted  people, 
with  whom  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  fife. 
October  19, 1809,  he  was  prostrated  by  paralysis,  whkh 
rendered  him  hdpless,  and  from  which  he  never  recov- 
ered. He  lived  several  years,  a  patient  and  hopef«l 
sufferer,  and  died  with  the  assuring  words  of  faith  c«i  bis 
lips,  September  8, 1815.  His  remaina  were  buried  Sep- 
tember 4,  in  the  **  Granary  bunring-groond^  in  Bostoou 
From  this  place,  on  June  8, 1887,  they  were  removed, 
with  solemn  and  interesting  ceremonies,  to  Mount  Au- 
burn, where  an  appropriate  monument  is  erected  to  bis 
memory.  The  theoh^cal  opinions  of  Hurray  show  tlie 
impress  of  early  training,  as  well  aa  tbe  moulding  influ- 
ence of  Belly's  teaching.  He  believed  in  God  as  tbe 
*^  One  Indivisible  First  Cause  i"  that  the  Creator  was  en- 
robed in  humanity  and  became  God,  the  Son ;  and  thas 
he  was  maniferted  also  as  a  Holy  Spirit  €€  ComolatiaBu 
He  believ^  in  h<^y  angels  of  different  orders,  in  fallen 
angels,  and  in  a  personal  devil  ( Works,  ii,  320).  It  was 
a  cardinal  doctrine  with  him  that  every  member  of  the 
entire  human  family  was  mysteriously  miited  to  tbe 
Creator,  and  so  to  Christ,  who  was  made  tbe  bead  of  ev- 
ery man.  He  held  in  especial  abhorrence  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  taught  that  **  God  tbe 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghoet  arc  no 
more  than  difierent  exhibitions  of  the  samo  self-exist- 
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jcnty  omnipresent  Being**  (  Works,  iii,  223).  His  funda- 
mental doctrine,  at  a  Univeraalist,  was  that  Christ  liter- 
ally pot  away  the  sin  of  the  whole  world  by  the  sacrifice 
of  himself  (  Works,  li,  243, 270).  He  distinguished  care- 
fully between  umceraal  salvatum  and  umvertal  reden^ 
Iwn,  believing  that  aU  were  redeemed,  and  would  finally 
be  taught  of  Grod  and  come  to  Christ;  but  that  those 
who  died  unconverted  would  continue  unhappy  wander- 
era  till  the  general  judgment  and  restitution  of  all  things, 
when  the  fallen  angels  would  be  placed  on  the  left  haikl, 
the  world  of  mankind  be  judged,  and  after  all  were  found 
guilty  before  God,  the  hook  ofltfe  would  be  opened,  in 
which  all  the  members  of  the  Redeemer,  that  is,  every 
individual  of  the  human  family,  would  be  found  written, 
and,  as  members  of  Christ's  body,  purged  h/  him,  as  the 
sole  means,  from  their  sins.  He  taught,  moreover,  that 
an  elect  few  embraced  the  truth  before  death,  and,  as 
aaints  of  God,  will  surround  the  Redeemer  at  his  second 
coming  {Life,  p.  400  sq.).  His  published  works  con- 
ast  of  LeUers  and  Sketches  of  Sermons  (Bost.  1812,  3 
vols.),  and  an  Autobiographp,  with  a  continuation  by 
Mrs.  Judith  Sargent  Murray  (I  voL,  18th  edition,  Boet. 
1860).  The  iirst  edition  of  the  Life  was  published  in 
Boston,  1816.  The  last  aud  ninth,  edited  by  Rev.  G. 
L.  Demarest,  was  issued  in  Boston  as  a  centenary  offer- 
ing in  1870.  Murray  is  described  by  a  contemporary 
as  a  person  of  middling  height,  with  a  speaking  coun- 
tenance and  masculine  features,  naturally  rough  and 
stem ;  as  having  a  poetical  imagination,  a  retentive 
memory,  warm  affections,  a  love  for  all  mankind,  but 
e^ieciaJly  for  those  of  a  religious  turn  of  mindl  In  his 
public  discourses  he  was  artless  and  unaffected,  but  ^x>ke 
-with  great  grace  of  oratory,  with  an  astonishing  volubil- 
ity, a  good  choice  of  words,  and  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
pression. He  had  a  wonderful  command  of  the  feelings 
of  his  auditors;  could  arouse  and  animate  them  at  pleas- 
ure, or  depress  them  vrith  a  peculiarly  soft  eloquence 
even  to  tears  (L(/e,  new  cd.  p.  11).  In  private  life  he 
was  genial  and  social.  See  ifeth,  Quar,  Rev,  Oct.  1874, 
mn,  v;  Uttiver,  Quar,  July,  1872,  art  ii;  OcL  1872,  art. 
i,  vi.     See  Univbbsausm.     (J.  P.  W.) 

Murray,  John  (2),  an  Irish  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Antrim  May  22, 1742.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  in  Edinburgh,  and  then  migrated  to 
thb  country  (1763),  and  settled  first  as  pastor  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1766;  removed  to  Boothbay,  Me.,  in  1767, 
and  remained  there  until  1779,  when  he  settled  as  pas- 
tor over  a  congregation  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and 
there  he  died,  March  13, 17^.  He  was  a  man  of  pow- 
erful eloquence,  and  exerted  himself  zealously  for  the 
Kevolutionary  cause.  Indeed,  he  acquired  great  ascen- 
dency over  the  people  of  his  vicinity  by  his  powers  as 
a  preacher  and  his  patriotic  activity.  He  published 
Three  Sermons  on  Justification  (1780),  and  Three  Ser- 
mons on  the  Original  Sin  Imputed  (1791).  See  Drake, 
Diet*  ofAmer,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Blurray,  Lindley,  an  American  writer  on  morals 
and  education,  who  flourished  near  the  opening  of  this 
century,  was  bora  at  Swatara,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  in 
1745.  He  was  educated  at  an  academv  of  the  Soeietv 
of  Friends,  and  on  his  father's  removal  to  New  York 
was  placed  in  a  counting-house,  from  which  he  escaped 
to  a  school  in  New  Jersey.  He  then  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
commenced  a  good  practice.  During  the  Revolution- 
ary War  be  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  with  such 
aoccess  as  to  accumulate  a  handsome  fortune.  His 
health  failing,  he  went  over  to  England  and  purchased 
the  estate  of  Holdgate,  near  York,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits,  chiefly  the  composition  of 
books  intended  for  the  instruction  of  vouth.  In  1787 
he  published  anonymously  his  Power  of  Religion  on  the 
Mind,  which  passed  through  seventeen  editions.  It  is 
a  selection  of  passages  from  various  authors.  In  1795 
be  issued  a  Grammar  of  the  English  fMnguage,  followed 
by  English  Exercises,  the  Kry,  the  English  Reader,  In- 


troduetion  and  Sequel,  and  a  Spelling-hook.  There  can 
be  no  stronger  indication  how  entirely  the  systematic 
study  of  the  English  language  was,  until  recent  years, 
neglected  by  scholars  than  the  fact  that  Murray's  Gram- 
mar was  for  half  a  century  the  standard  text-book 
throughout  Ikitain  and  America.  Far  better  books  are 
his  later  publicatiiHia :  Selections  from  Homers  Commen- 
tary on  tM  Psalms  (12mo),  and  On  the  Duty  and  Bene- 
fit of  a  Daily  Perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1817). 
Mr.  Murray  wrote  an  autobiography  to  the  year  1809, 
which  was  published  afler  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
his  residence,  near  York,  England,  Feb.  16, 1826.  The 
Friends  thought  much  of  lindley  Murray,  for  he  de- 
voted himself  to  their  interests,  and  as  a  member  of 
their  body  did  all  in  his  power  to  give  influence  and 
power  to  them.  '*  The  humility  of  hb  deportment,  and 
the  Christian  spirit  that  breathed  through  his  whole 
conduct,  endeared  him  to  the  members  of  York  Monthly 
Meeting,  where  he  served  in  the  station  of  an  elder,  and 
proved  to  be  eminently  useful.  His  charities,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  but  particularly  the  latter,  were  exten- 
sive.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  promoting  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  and  the  elevation  of  the  African  race." 
— Janney,  Hist,  of  the  Friends,  iv,bb.     (J.  H.W.) 

Murray,  Nicholas,  D.I).,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian divine,  was  bora  in  Armagh  County,  Ireland,  Dec. 
25, 1803.  Both  his  parents  and  all  his  relatives  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  trained  up  their  families  in  that 
belief.  His  father  dying  while  be  was  quite  young,  he 
lived  with  an  aunt,  and  at  eight  years  of  age  was  s^nt 
from  home  to  attend  a  village  school,  where  his  profi- 
ciency in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  were 
such  that  in  his  twelfth  year  he  was  apprenticed  as  a 
merchant's  clerk.  In  1815  he  emigrate  to  America, 
where  he  entered  the  publishing  house  of  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York.  In  1820  he  was  converted,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Old  Brick  Church,  then  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  venerable  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D. 
His  pastor, attracted  by  Murray's  inteUecUul  superiority, 
soon  suggested  his  studying  for  the  ministry.  Thb  at 
first  was  not  encouraged  by  Murray ;  but  in  1821  he  com- 
menced to  make  preparation,  though  still  in  the  employ  of 
the  Harpers,  and,  after  due  fitting  for  a  higher  course  of 
I  study,  entered  Williams  College,  Mass. ;  there  graduated 
in  1826,  and  then  accepted  an  agency  from  the  American 
Tract  Society  in  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  arrange- 
ment lasted  for  some  time.  Of  his  services  at  this  pe* 
riod.  Dr.  Aydelotte  says :  **  He  was  indefatigable  in  ap- 
plication to  the  duties  of  his  office,  perfectly  methodical, 
of  rare  prudence,  always  kind,  and  yet  ever  firm  and 
faithful  to  his  convictions  and  the  interests  of  the  soci- 
ety. .  .  .  The  labors  of  the  board  were  exceedingly 
lightened;  indeed  he  left  them  little  to  do  beyond  ap- 
proving his  proceedings  and  measures."  Dr.  Aydelotte 
also  speaks  of  his  frequent  manifestations  of  an  anti- 
Romish  spirit.  He  next  entered  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  remained  until  he  graduated.  He 
was  licensed  in  1829,  and  began  his  labors  at  Norris- 
town.  Pa. ;  but  afterwards  accepted  a  commission  from 
the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  for  the  valley  of  Wy- 
oming, Pa.,  where  he  labored  until  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  united  congregation  of  Wilkes- 
barre  and  Kingston.  His  remarkable  pulpit  talents  and 
his  high  promise  attracted  attention,  and  in  1833  he 
was  given  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  there  he  continued 
to  perform  his  life-work,  declining  calls  to  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Natchez, 
and  rejecting  offers  of  two  theological  professorships. 
During  this  time,  with  persistent  and  untiring  industry, 
he  wrote  much  for  the  press,  among  which  was  a  series 
of  articles  for  The  New  York  Observer,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  "  Kirwan,**  constituting  those  famous  letters  to 
bishop  Hughes,  the  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  noted  as  a 
polemic,  which  have  made  the  name  of  ^'  Kirwan,*'  the 
nom -de-plume  under  which  Murray  wrote,  a  house- 
hold word  throughout  the  whdc  Protestant  woi-ld,  his 
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writings  having  been  trmnaUted  into  nearly  all  the  liv- 
ing languages  of  the  day.    They  present  the  history  of 
the  writer's  prog^ress  from  Romanism  to  Protestantism, 
and  examine  the  reasons  for  not  adhering  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.     Luminous  and  sound  in  their  expositions  of 
truth,  they  not  only  uncover  the  evils  of  the  Romish 
system,  but  present  a  perfectly  impregnable  defence  of 
Protestantism.    The  vivacious  style,  the  genial  humor, 
biting  sarcasm,  anecdotes,  incidents,  illustration,  argu- 
ment, and  appeals,  are  blended  so  harmoniously  that 
they  obtained  a  hold  on  the  people  at  large,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  the  theological  student,  and  thus  en- 
joyed a  circulation  unparalleled  in  religious  literature. 
Buhop  Hughes  essayed  to  reply  to  the  series,  but  broke 
down  in  the  attempt,  and  never  resumed  the  effort  See 
UuGHRS.     Dr.  Murray  died  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J., 
Feb.  11, 1861.     His  writings  are,  Notes,  Hulorieal  cmd 
Biographical,  wmxrmug  EUzab^hiown,  N,  J^  its  em- 
inetU  Mm,  Churchety  and  MmuUrs  (l^U):  — Letters 
to  Bishop  Hughes  by  Kirwan  (1847^48);  these  have 
been  translated  into  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Qerman, 
and  Taroul : — The  Decline  of  Poperg,  and  its  Causes^ 
pamphlet: — Romamsm  at  Home — Letters  to  the  Chi^" 
Justice  R.  Tcmeg  (1862) : — Men  and  Things  as  I  saw 
them  in  Europe  (1861<^)  i— Parish  and  other  Pencil- 
Ungs  (1857)  -^The  Happg  Home  (1868) ;  a  delineation 
of  the  monl  training  which  is  essential  in  a  home : — 
Thoughts  on  Preachers  and  Preaching,  a  work  which 
tends  to  elevate  the  standard  both  of  preaching  and  hear- 
ing :  —  A  merican  Principles  on  National  Prosperity,  a 
Thanksgiving  sermon  preached  in  the  First  Preeb3rterian 
Church,  Elizabethtown,  Nov.  28, 1854:— Z>r.  Murray's 
Dying  Legacy  to  the  People  of  his  hdoved  Charge— Things 
Unseen  and  Eternal  (1861).     He  also  published  many 
occasional  sermons  and  addresses,  and  in  eariy  life  con- 
tributed to  The  New  York  Literary  and  Theological 
Journal,  The  Christian  Advocate,  and  other  periodi- 
cals.   I>r.  Murray*s  intellect  was  decidedly  of  a  marked 
character — clear,  comprehensive,  logical,  and  eminent- 
ly practicaL    His  style  was  luminous,  simple,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  sententious.     He  reasoned  with 
great  power  and  admirable  clearness.    His  influence 
pervaded  the  entire  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  felt 
especially  in  her  various  judicatories  and  boards,  and 
in  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  which  he 
cherished  with  a  filial  aflRection.    In  1849  he  was  elect- 
ed moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  one  of  the  high- 
est honors  in  the  g^  of  the  Church.    As  a  man,  his 
winning  manner,  rich  stores  of  varied  information,  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  pertinent  and  striking  anecdotes, 
and  ability  to  accommodate  himself  to  every  variety 
of  character,  made  him  the  master^irit  of  the  social 
circle.     In  person  Dr.  Murray  was  a  model  of  manly 
vigor;  of  middle  height,  broad  chest  and  shoulders, 
with  a  round,  ruddy  (koe,  a  broad,  high  forehead,  and 
benevolent,  pleasant  expression  of  countenance,  his  ap- 
pearance was  at  once  attractive  and  commanding.    As 
a  pastor  he  was  always  at  work,  ready  at  every  call; 
in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  in  the  homes  <^  the  poor, 
among  the  young — everywhere  he  was  found,  and  al- 
ways a  wdcome  guest.    His  preparations  for  the  pulpit 
were  made  with  the  g^reatest  care,  his  sennons  being 
completed  as  if  for  the  press,  and  often  far  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  they  were  to  be  delivered.    His  fu- 
neral was  attended  with  every  demonstration  of  respect 
and  affection  that  could  be  paid  to  a  national  character. 
His  remains  were  laid  in  the  yard  adjoining  the  church, 
in  the  midst  of  his  children  and  his  beloved  flock.   The 
Presbytery  of  which  he  was  a  member  thus  gave  ex- 
pression to  its  estimate  of  him  whom  they  bad  come  to 
look  upon  as  its  ^father:**  *^His  name,  his  character, 
and  his  works  are  already  on  record,  wide  as  the  limits 
of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad.     His  greatness  was 
not  in  one  grace  or  one  idea,  but  in  the  breadth  of  his 
heart  and  in  the  scope  of  his  powers.  He  was  a  preacher 
and  a  pastor,  a  presbyter  and  a  citizen,  the  patron  of  edu- 
'  >M,  the  ready  advocate  of  benevolence,  and  the  dread- 


ed antagonist  of  popery.  An  author  of  wide  fime,  i 
writer  for  the  weekly  press — all  of  these,  with  an  oBtold 
correspondence,  literary,  fraternal,  and  advisory.  Fev 
men  had  more  calls  outside  of  hb  pastoral  and  prnbv* 
terial  duties;  still  he  was  a  modd  pastor  and  pnttyUr^ 
always  in  advance  in  his  pulpit  preparatiofi— -freqscK 
in  his  pastoral  visitations — abounding  in  his  visits  to 
the  sick  and  the  poor— ever  ready  to  help  hb  brethrea 
— meeting  caUs  abroad,  and  side  issues  cSf  benevoloice. 
He  had  time  for  every  good  work,  and  for  every  dotr 
and  occasion  he  was  competent,"*  See  Wibon.  PretL 
Hist,Almanac,lSei,p,lQb',  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Clark,  ^ut 
of  8i,  John's  Church,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J^  p.  887,  388: 
ProL  Episc  Quar,  Rev,  and  Church  Reg,  April,  1855,  p. 
815;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  t.  v.; 
Princeton  Rev,  Jan.  1868 ;  Meth,  Qu,  Rev,  Julv,  1868,  p. 
527 ;  1861,  p.  517 ;  Harpers  Weekfy,  Feb.  23, 1861 ;  Pres- 
byterian Reunion  Memorial,  voL  1887-71  (N.  T.  1 870),  pt 
172-178 ;  Memoirs  of  the  Rev,  Nich,  Murray,  D,D,,  by 
Sam.  Irenaeus  Prime  (Harpers,  12mo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Murray,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  Irish  divine  of  some 
note,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  thb  century  at  Dub- 
lin. He  b  the  author  of  ^4  n  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Apocalypse,  to  which  was  added  A  Brief  OutUne  of 
Prophetic  History,  from  the  Babylonish  Cc^itity  to  <Ac 
Commencement  ofthel9th  Century  (Dublin,  1826,  8vo). 

Murray,  William,  an  Englbh  divine  of  Scottiyi 
parentage,  was  bom  in  1691,  and  received  hb  edocatiao 
in  Scotland,  but  then  went  to  England,  and  studied  ibr 
some  time  at  the  Englbh  high  schools.  He  entered 
the  ministry,  and  preached  some  time  at  Founder^ 
Hall,  whence  he  removed  to  Birmingham,  where  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation.  He  wrote 
several  tracts  in  defence  of  the  dissenters,  and  likewise 
against  the  deists;  but  his  principal  and  best  esteemed 
work  is  hb  Closet  Devotions,  He  died  in  BirminghaiB 
in  1753.     See  General  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Murrhone,  Pbtsr  db.    See  Cklsstinb  Y. 

Murainna,  Samuel,  a  German  theologian,  was  boiB 
at  Stolpe,  in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  East  Prusaa, 
Nov.  12,  1717.  He  received  hb  preparatory  trainini: 
at  Stolpe;  then  studied  in  Beriin  in  the  Joachimsthsl- 
sche  Gymnasium,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary  combined  with  that  in^tntion;  and 
then  studied  theology  at  Halle  for  three  yean.  He 
next  assumed  the  work  of  a  tutor  at  Berlin ;  was  the 
year  al^er  appointed  inspector  of  the  seminary  of  the 
Joacbimsthal*sche  Gymnasium;  in  1750  prorector  of 
thb  institution ;  and  in  1758  professor  of  divinity  at 
the  University  of  Halle,  and  died  in  that  place  F^ 
mar}'  15, 1795.  Hb  most  prominent  worlds  are.  Diss, 
historico^hilologica  de  hebdomade  gentilium  et  ditrum  a 
planetis  denominatione,  qua  Georgia  Jacobo  PauH  ani- 
nus  Rectoris  Gymnasii,  quod  Hales  floret,  gratuUxtur  So- 
cietas  amicorum  Utteraria  (Beri.  1747,  4to) : — PolyKsi 
stratagematum  Ubri  viU  reoensuit,  Justi  Vidtefi  rersio' 
nem  Latinam  emendavit  el  indicem  Gracmm  adffdi  (ibid. 
1756,  4to)  :—Diss,  philosophico-theologiea  de  origime  ge- 
neris hu$nam  (Halle,  1759, 4to) : — Diss,  earegetica  de  ee^ 
desia,  columna  etjirmamento  veritatis,  ad  I  Tisnoth,  m, 
18  (ibid.  1768,  4to)  i— Prima  Unem  Encydoptedia  theo- 
logicm  (ibid.  1764, 4to) : — Homiletiea,  s,  de  recta  eioquen- 
tuB  ecdesiasticm  raOone  libeUus  Qhvdu  1766, 8vo)  i—Dits, 
de  institutione  scholastica  ad  tNversa  disoemtium  vw^nma 
acconunodanda  (ibid.  1767,  4to): — AUgemeine  theoh- 
gische  BibUoth,  \V*^  bis  H*^  Band  (Mittaa,  1778-1780, 
large  8vo ;  the  first  four  volumes  were  pubKshed  by  C  F. 
Bahidt;  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  by  J.  C.  F.  Schuhc)  -,— 
Biographia  seleeta,s,MemorisB  aHquot  virorvm  doetissi- 
morum,  cum  commentationibus  quibmsdam  aHis  ad  his- 
toriam  Hfterariam  speetaniibus,  edidit  et  prmfatus  est 
(HaUe,  1782,  brge  8vo).  See  Ddring,  GeUkrte  TheoL 
Deutschlands,  s.  v. 

Murtia  or  Museia  Murtia,  a  surname  of  Venus 
at  Rome,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Myrtea,  because 
the  myrtle  was  consecrated  to  thb  godd< 
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MnsaBiis.    See  Muslus. 

Maaafiaf  Bbkjabon  Diohtsb  BBH-boiAinnELy  a 
Jewish  savant,  cdebiated  also  as  a  pbysiciaii,  was  born 
aboafc  1619.  He  practiced  medicine  with  great  repute 
at  Hamburg  and  Glttckstadt.  As  an  author  he  is  no- 
ted for  his  treadse  on  PottOU  Goid  (sm  *fp).  He  also 
made  additions  to  the  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Nathan  ben- 
Jechiel  (q.  v.)  under  the  title  of  Tjl'^jn  5)D^«.  Be- 
sides, he  compiled  a  dictionary  entitled  3*^  *^3^,  giving 

the  Hebrew  words  in  seven  poems  for  all  tbe  days  of 
the  week  (Amst.  1685;  Wihia,  1868).  He  also  wrote 
the  disputes  between  R.  Jacob  Sasportas  and  himself, 
entitled  3'p9!>a  ninr,  the  TetHnwmf  m  Jacob  (Amst. 
1672).  He  commented  on  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and 
studied  a  subject  that  was  still  more  obscure  and  intri- 
cate, since  he  tried  to  explain  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of 
the  Sea,  a  treatise  whidi  he  dedicated  to  king  Christian 
IV  of  Denmark,  under  the  title  W\  *>^  (EpUtola  Regia 
de  marii  recipt-ocatione  [Amst  1642]).  See  FUrst,  BibL 
Jud,  ii,  408  sq. ;  Gr^tz,  Gesch.  d.  Judaiy  x,  24,  26,  202, 
227,  248,  244;  Jost,  Getch,  d.  Juden,  u,  $.  SeUrn,  iii, 
170;  Kayserling,  Gesch.  d,  Judm  in  Portugal,  p.  2d8; 
Lijido,  HisU  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  etc,  p.  368 ;  Basnage, 
//ist,ofthe  Jews  (Taylor's  transU),  p.  741;  De  Barrios, 
Vida  de  Ithac  Uziel,  p.  48;  CasseJ,  Leitftiden  fUr  JUd, 
GtMchichie  u,  Literatur,  p.  102 ;  Steinschneider,  Btbliog, 
Handbuch,  p.  98;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gesch,  d,  JUd,  Poesie 
(Leips.  1886),  p.  76;  Etheridge,  fntrod,  to  Heb.  Litera- 
ture^ p.  889.     (R  P.) 

Mnsaph  Prayer  (Cj^^lQ  n^Bin)  is  the  name  of 
the  evening  prayer  of  the  Jewish  liturgy.  The  sacer> 
dotal  office  of  the  Jews  is  closely  connected  with  sacri- 
ficial service.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regarded  partly  as  its 
accompaniment,  partly  as  its  substitute  during  the  exUe. 

The  sacrifices  p'^QH)  which  were  offered  twice  a  day 

find  a  correspondent  usage  in  the  morning  and  evening 
prayer.  Already  in  the  Old  Testament  this  connection 
is  deariy  manifest,  especially  in  the  psalms  dating  from 
the  exile,  e.  g.  Psa.  cxli,  2,  ^  Let  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands 
be  as  an  evening  sacrifice.**  As  on  festival  days,  besides 
the  duly  morning  sacrifice,  a  particular  one  was  offered 
for  the  foast,  it  was  consequent  that  the  matins  of  Sab- 
baths and  festival  days  in  the  ritual  of  prayers  should 
be  followed  by  such  prayers  as  correspond  to  the  special 
festival  sacrifices.  These  are  the  Musaph  prayers.  They 
may  be  compared  to  the  proprium  of  the  church  offici- 
um.  In  the  Musaph  prayer  of  the  ordinary  Sabbath 
express  reference  is  made  to  the  Mosaic  ordinance  re- 
garding the  special  Sabbath  sacrifice  (see  Amheim,  VoU- 
tUmdigee  GebeOmch  derlsraeliien  [Glogau,  1889],  p.  205). 
The  same  applies  to  the  Musaph  prayer  on  the  day  of 
Beconciliation  (Machsor  von  Heidenheim,  Jom  Kipurkn 
[Solzb.  1842],  p.  118),  etc.  There  the  D*^BQ^a  are 
l^aced  opposite  to  the  D*^*l*^iar).  lituigic  rules  con- 
cerning the  Musaph  prayer  are  given  in  the  tract 
Sopherim,  c  20;  foL  xl,  c.  2;  farther  in  Ora^  Cha- 
jim,  viz.,  ^B  S  (Sabbath) ;  SB  pn  (New-year),  etc. 
See  BfACHzoR;  Tkphilla;  Ijturot. 

Bfus&lUl,  Johann,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom  at 
Langenwiesen,  in  Thuringia,  February  7,  1618.  His 
early  education  he  received  from  his  father,  who  was 
the  minister  of  that  place.  Having  been  duly  prepared 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Amstadt,  he  went  to  Eifurt  and 
Jena,  where  he  first  studied  philosophy  and  humani- 
ora,  and  afterwards  theology.  In  1642  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  history,  and  in  1646  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Jena,  which  position  he  held,  until  his  death  in 
1681.  Everywhere  Musftus  was  acknowledged  as  a 
very  learned  man,  the  greatest  Lutheran  divine  of  his 
century,  after  Gerhard  (q.  v.)  and  Calixtus  (q.  v.).  He 
distinguished  between  theology  and  confession,  and  fa- 
vored the  liberty  of  scientific  theological  researches. 
On  this  account  he  withstood,  in  connection  with  the 


theologians  of  Jena,  the  pretensions  of  Calovius  (q.  v.) 
to  sufaecribe  the  Consensus  repetitus  fldei  vere  Luthero' 
MB  of  1665,  but  rather  wrote  against  it.  When  he  had 
finally  yielded  to  the  representations  of  the  duke  to  ab- 
jure all  and  every  synoretbm  (q.  v.)  in  1680,  he  pub- 
lished bis  opinion  against  Calovius  (^Hist,  Syncr,  p.  999* 
1089),  which  the  latter  answered  with  his  curse.  Mu- 
siitts's  writings  are  all  distinguished  by  a  philosophical 
acumen,  hence  he  was  accused  of  mo^  philosopkari, 
quam  quod  loquatur  eloquia  Deu  Besides  his  defence 
of  Christianity  against  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  under 
the  title  of  De  lumkns  naiurm  et  ei  inmxm  theologies 
naturaUs  insujfideniia  ad  saiutem  (Jena,  1667),  and 
against  Spinoza,  TractaJhu  Theologioo-politicus,  etc.,  ad 
veritatis  lancem  examinatus  (ibid.  1674),  he  wrote  />»»- 
putaiio  de  cuku  dieino  Enochi  (Erfurt,  1684;  against 
the  Jesuit  G.  Holzhagen) : — De  barbarismis  N,  T,  con- 
tra  GrosnuM  (Jena,  16^) : — De  usu  principiorum  ratio' 
nis  et  phiiosopkitB  in  coniroversiis  theologicis  contra  Ve- 
deUttm  (ibid.  IQ44):—Bedendken  ob  gute  Werke  nSthig 
seien  zur  SeUgkeil  (ibid.  1650) : — De  resurrectione  Chri' 
sti  ex  mortvis  (ibid.  1658) : —  UnbewegHcher  Grund  der 
Augsburgisehen  Cot^eseion  (ibid.  1654),  etc  These  are 
all  cited  in  Bottermund's  Supplement  to  JOcher's  Ge- 
lehrten-Lex,  See  Herzog,  ReaUEncyiJdop,  x,  112  sq.; 
Buddei,  Isagoge  m  TheoL  p.  1076  sq.;  Gase,  Gesch,  der 
ProtesL  Dc^maHk,  ii,  202,  212;  Tholuck,  17"»  Jahrh, 
pt  ii,  p.  66.     (R  P.) 

MasftiiB,  Johann  Karl  Angoat,  an  eminent 
German  writer,  was  bom  in  1785  at  Jena,  and  studied 
at  that  imiversity.  He  was  appointed  minister  at  Eis- 
enach, but  the  peasants  refused  to  receive  him  as  their 
pastor  because  they  had  seen  him  dance.  He  died  in 
1788.  His  works  are  all  of  a  secular  character,  but  are 
valuable  in  the  field  of  belles-lettres. 

Musaua,  Peter,  brother  of  Johann,  was  bom  in 
1620.  Hd  studied  at  Jena  and  Helmstadt,  and  also  un- 
der George  Calixtus  at  Rintein  in  1648.  He  became 
successively  professor  of  philosophy  and,  in  1658,  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  As  such  he  took  part  in  the  Col- 
loquy of  Caseel  in  1661.  In  1668  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  HelmsUldt,  and  in  1665  accepted  a  call  in  the 
same  capacity  to  the  newly-established  University  of 
Kiel  He  died  in  1671.  See  Witten,  Mem,  theoL  p. 
1840-1862 ;  Chrysander,  Professores  acad,  Julia,  p.  187- 
193 ;  Dolle,  Ltbensbeschreibung  alter  Professoren  d,  The^ 
ologie  zu  Rintebi,  pt  ii,  p.  275-296 ;  MoUer,  Cimbria  lit- 
ero/a,  pt.  ii,  p.  56&-578. — Herzog,  Real-Encykiop.  x,  116. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Mnattus,  Simon,  a  Lutheran  divine,  great-grand- 
father of  Johann  Musttus,  was  bom  in  1529.  He  studied 
at  Frankfort  and  Nuremberg,  and  when  twenty  years  cf 
age  he  was  called  as  pastor  to  FUrstenwalde,  and  three 
years  later,  in  1552,  to  Crossen,  and  in  1554  to  Breslau. 
In  the  same  year  the  University  of  Wittenberg  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In 
1559  he  was  called  as  superintendent  to  Gotha,  where 
he  remained  until  1561,  when  he  vras  called  as  professor 
of  theology  to  Jena,  where,  however,  he  did  not  stay 
long  on  account  of  his  collisions  with  Victor  Strigd. 
In  1565  we  see  him  at  Bremen  and  at  Schwerin;  in 
1566  at  Gera  and  Thorn;  in  1570  at  Coburg,  which 
place  he  had  to  leave  because  of  his  zeal  against  the 
Crypto-Calvinists.  He  died  at  Mansfeld,  July  11, 1582. 
He  wrote,  Auskgung  des  1  Psabns  (against  Schwenk- 
field)  (Breslau,  Ibb^y.—NOtzMcher  Unterrichi  turn  er- 
sten  Gebot  (Erfurt,  1557,  and  sdtet)i—Auslegung  des 
91  Psalnu  (ibid.  1565):— Z>«  Bremensi  editione  excitata 
a  Sacrameniariis  vera  narratio,  etc  (1562): — Katechi*- 
mus-Examen  (Thorn,  1569): — Predigten  vom  h,  Abend- 
mahl  (1568) :— 116  Predigten  Ober  Genesis  (Magdeburg, 
1576): ^Pastille  oder  Auslegung  der  Episteh  (1587, 
etc).  SeeJi>cher,Gelehrten'Lex,,St^splement,hyRotUr- 
mund,  8.  V. ;  Will,  Nitmbergisches  Gelehrten-Lex,  pt.  ii,  p. 
700  sq. ;  Stricder,  ffessische  Gelehrten-Gesch.  pt,  9,  p. 
821;  Kurtz,  f^hrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte,  ii,  112  sq. 
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(Mittan,  1874);  Niedner,  Lehrbuck  d  Ktr^engett^  p. 
712.     (R  P.) 

Muscat.     See  Persia. 

MtUicviluB,  Andreas,  originally  Meutd^tk  German 
theologian,  was  born  in  1614  at  Schneeberg,  in  Saxony. 
Having  graduated  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place, 
be  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  studied,  besides  the  scho- 
lastics,  the  ancient  languages  and  Hebrew.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  study  of  these  estranged  him  from  his 
Church.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he  returned  tn 
his  native  place,  where  he  openly  declared  himself  for 
the  Lutheran  doctrine.  In  1588  he  went  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  very  doeely  joined  Luther,  for  whose  doctrine 
he  soon  developed  a  great  zeal.  *'  For  my  part,  I  say  it 
openly,  there  has  never  been  a  greater  man  on  earth 
since  the  times  of  the  apostles  than  Luther.  In  this 
one  man  all  the  gifts  of  God  are  concentrated.  Whoso- 
ever will,  let  him  put  side  by  side  the  gifts,  light,  rea- 
son, and  knowledge  of  the  old  teachers  and  those  of  Lu- 
ther respecting  spiritual  things,  and  he  will  soon  per- 
ceive that  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  old 
teachers  and  Luther,  as  between  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
that  of  the  moon."*  At  the  suggestion  of  Agricola  (q.  v.), 
the  preacher  to  the  elector  of  Brandenbuig,  he  went  to 
Frankfort  in  1540,  where  he  lectured,  preaching  at  the 
same  time  in  the  church  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Franciscans.  In  the  year  1544  he  was  appointed 
pastor  primarxus  and  professor  ordinarius,  which  posi- 
tions he  held  until  his  death,  September  26, 1581.  He 
belonged  to  those  theologians  who  in  1576  and  a  year 
later  wrote  the  Torgau,  Book  and  the  Concordia  For- 
mvla  (q.  v.),  and  was  one  of  the  most  orthodox  on  this 
point,  as  he  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  zealous  against 
those  who  did  not  strictly  adhere  to  Luther's  doctrines. 
Thus  he  had  a  bitter  controversy  with  Staniarus  and 
Staphylus  regarding  the  mediatorship  of  Christ,  and  es- 
pecially with  his  colleague  Pretorius,  who  rather  fol- 
lowed Melancthon.  He  defended  the  doctrine  '^that 
the  law  is  necessary  for  repentance  before  faith,  but  is 
unnecessary  to  him  who  is  bom  again."  Besides  these 
theological  controversies,  which  were  rather  necessitated 
by  the  circumstances  of  those  times,  he  had  a  constant 
fight  with  the  magistrate  of  Frankfort.  He  published 
an  extract  of  Luther's  works,  under  the  title  Thesaurus 
(Frankf.  1578).  Altogether  we  have  of  him  about  forty- 
six  writings,  which  are  all  given  by  Spieker,  Ldfensgesch. 
des  Andreas  Musculus  (Frankf.-on-the-Oder,  1858),  p. 
810.  See  Herzog,  Real-Encyhlop,  s.  v. ;  Supplement  to 
Jdcher's  GeUkrtenrLex,  by  Rottermund,  s.  v. ;  Gieseler, 
Church  HisL  (New  York,  1868,  Smith's  transL),  iv,  489, 
488.     (a  P.) 

Musculus,  Wolfgang.    See  Meusel. 

Museia,  a  festival  with  contests  celebrated  in  honor 
of  the  Muses  every  fifth  year  at  Thespie,  in  Boeotia. 
See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  499. 

Musemi,  an  atheistical  sect  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans who  endeavored  to  conceal  from  jdl  except  the  in- 
itiated their  gross  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  God. 
They  attempted  to  account  for  the  existence  and  growth 
of  all  things  by  referring  to  the  inherent  power  of  na- 
ture.   See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  499. 

Muses  was  the  name  employed  to  designate  in 
the  classic  mythology  those  divinities  originally  in- 
cluded among  the  Nymphs,  but  afterwards  regarded 
as  quite  distinct  from  them.  To  them  was  ascrit>ed 
the  power  of  inspiring  song,  and  poets  and  musicians 
were  therefore  regarded  as  their  pupils  and  favorites. 
They  were  first  honored  among  the  Thracians,  and  as 
Pieria  around  Olympus  was  the  original  seat  of  that 
people,  it  came  to  be  considered  as  the  native  country 
of  the  Muses,  who  were  therefore  called  Pierides,  In 
the  earliest  period  their  number  was  three,  though 
'^omer  sometimes  speaks  of  a  single  Muse,  and  once, 


at  least,  alludes  to  nine.    This  last  is  the  number  girta 
by  Hesiod  in  his  Theogony,  who  also  menUaos  iheir 
names :  Clio,  Euterpe,  Thaleia,  Melpomene,  TerpncboR*, 
Erato,  Polyhymnia,  Urania,  and  Calliope.    Their  origia 
is  difTerentiy  given,  but  the  most  widely-spread  aeowkt 
represented  them  as  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mne- 
mosyne.   Homer  speaks  of  them  as  the  goddesKs  of 
song,  and  as  dwelling  on  the  summit  of  Olympoa.  Tbcy 
are  also  often  represented  as  the  companions  of  ApoQo, 
and  as  singing  while  he  played  upon  the  lyre  at  the 
banquets  of  the  immortals.    In  the  mort  ancient  waits 
of  art  we  find  only  three  Muses,  and  their  attributes  an 
musical  instruments,  such  as  the  flute,  the  lyre,  or  the 
barbiton ;  it  was  not  until  the  more  modem  ideal  of 
Apollo  Musagetes,  in  the  garb  of  the  Pythian  maor 
cians,  was  developed  that  the  number  nine  was  et^ 
lished  by  several  famous  artists  in  regard  to  these  vk- 
gins,  who  were  in  like  manner  dad  for  the  noost  part  io 
theatrical  drapery,  with  fine  intellectual  countenances, 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  expresuoo,  attri- 
butes, and  sometimes  also  by  attitudes.     1.  Calliope, 
the  Muse  of  epic  poetiy,  is  characterized  by  a  tablet 
and  stylus,  and  sometimes  by  a  roll  of  papers.     2.  Clio, 
the  Muse  of  history,  is  represented  either  with  an  open 
roll  of  paper  or  an  open  chest  of  books.    8.  Euterpe,  the 
Muse  of  lyric  poetry,  is  given  a  flute,  and  sometimes  two 
flutes.    4.  Melpomene,  the  Muse  of  tragedy,  is  charsc- 
terized  by  a  tragic  mask,  the  dub  of  Hemiles,  or  a 
sword,  her  head  is  surrounded  with  vine -leaves,  and 
she  wears  the  cothurnus.     5.  Terpachore,  the  Muse  of 
choral  dance  and  song,  appears  with  the  lyre  and  tke 
plectrum.     6.  Erato,  the  Muse  of  erotic  poetry  sxA 
mimic  imitation,  is  also  characterized  bv  a  Ittc    7. 
Polynmia,  the  Muse  of  the  sublime  hymn,  is  nsoally 
represented  leaning  in  a  pensive  or  meditating  atti- 
tude.   8.  Urania,  the  Muse  of  astronomy,  bears  a  ^obe 
in  her  hand.     9.  Thalia,  the  Muse  of  comedy  and  idyl- 
lic poetry,  is  characterized  by  a  comic  mask,  a  shep- 
herd's staff,  and  a  wreath  of  ivy.    Various  legends  s$- 
cribed  to  them  victories  in  musical  competitions,  par- 
ticularly over  the  Sirens  (q.  v.),  and  they  are  sometimes 
represented  with  plumes  on  their  headsy  supposed  to 
typify  such  victory.     In  the  later  classic  times,  partic- 
ular provinces  were  assigned  to  the  Muses  iu  connectifon 
with  different  departments  of  literature,  science,  sad 
the  fine  arts;  but  the  invocations  addressed  to  them 
appear  to  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  modem  wriien, 
merely  formal  imitations  of  the  eariy  poets.     Th«r 
worship  among  the  Romans  was  a  mere  imitation  of 
the  Greeks,  and  never  became  truly  national  w  popu- 
lar.   Among  the  places  sacred  to  them  were  the  wdb 
of  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  (m  Mount  Helicon,  and  the 
Castalian  spring  on  Mount  Parnassus.^ — Chaanhers's  Off- 
clopadia,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Did,  Greek  and  Roman  Biogr,  ii, 
1124  sq. ;  Westropp,  Hand-hook  of  A  rchtrology,  p.  190  eq. 
Museum  (Gr.  fiovoiiov),  originally  the  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  a  temple  of  the  Muses,  and  afterwan^ 
to  a  building  devoted  to  sdence,  learning,  and  the  &ie 
arts.    The  first  museum  of  this  kind  was  the  celebrated 
Alexandrian  Museum.     See  Ai.KXA!«r>RiA.     After  the 
revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  the  term  museum  wai 
sometimes  applied  to  the  apartment  in  which  any  kind 
of  philosophical  apparatus  was  kept  and  used;  but  it 
has  long  been  almost  exdusivdy  appropriated  to  col- 
lections of  the  monuments  of  antiquity*,  and  of  other 
things  interesting  to  the  scholar  and  man  of  sdence. 
In  this  sense  it  began  to  be  first  used  in  Italy,  and  pfc4>- 
ably  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Florentine  Museum, 
founded  by  Cosmo  de'  Medid,  which  soon  became  a  great 
and  most  valuable  collection  of  antiquities.     Nothing 
analogous  to  the  museums  of  modem  times  existed 
among  the  ancients,  the  greatest  collections  of  status 
and  paintings  which  were  made  in  the  houses  of  wealthy 
Romans  having  been  intmded  for  splendor  rather  than 
for  the  promotion  of  art.     The  name  soon  ceased  to  be 
limited  to  collections  of  antiquities  and  sculptures  and 
paintings;  collections  illustrative  of  natural  historv  and 
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Other  scieiices  now  form  a  chief  ptrt  of  the  treasared  of 
many  of  the  greatest  museums,  and  there  are  muaeums 
devoted  to  particular  branches  of  science.  Of  the  mu- 
seums of  Britain,  the  British  Museum  is  the  great- 
est;  that  of  Oxfunl,  founded  iu  1679,  is  the  oldest. 
The  museum  of  the  Vatican,  in  Rome,  contains  immense 
treasures  in  sculptures  and  paintings,  and  also  iu  books 
and  manuscripts.  The  museum  of  the  Louvre,  in  Paris, 
that  uf  St.  Petersburg,  and  those  of  Dresden,  Vienna, 
Munich,  and  Beriin,  are  among  the  greatest  iu  the 
\Yorld.  The  usefulness  of  a  museum  depends  not  merely 
upon  the  amount  of  its  treasures,  but  perhaps  even  in 
a  greater  degree  upon  their  proper  arrangement;  and 
while  great  collections  in  the  chief  capitals  of  the  world 
are  of  incalculable  importance  to  science,  its  interests 
are  also  likely  to  be  much  promoted  by  those  local  mu- 
ssums,  still  unhappily  not  numerous,  which  are  devoted 
to  the  illustration  of  all  that  belongs  to  particular  and 
limited  districts.  Museums  appropriated  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  industrial  arts — their  raw  material,  their 
machines,  and  their  products — and  of  everything  eco- 
nomically valuable,  are  of  recent  origin,  but  their  im- 
portance is  unquestionably  very  great.  Pre-eminent 
among  institutions  of  this  kind  in  Britain  are  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  and  the  Industrial  Museum  in 
Eiinburgh.  In  recent  times  missionary  museums  have 
been  started  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
l.^tiug  all  that  is  valuable  for  the  proper  interpretation 
of  heathen  religions,  and  to  commemorate  Christian  vic- 
tories oyer  pagan  idolatry. 

MuBgraTe,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of 
note,  was  the  son  of  a  draper  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1788.  After  an  elementary  education  he  enter- 
ed as  student  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1806,  and 
was  fourteenth  wrangler  in  1810.  He  was  then  elected 
a  fellow  of  his  college,  which  position  he  held  up  to  1887. 
lie  obtained  the  master's  degree  in  1813;  became  lord 
almoner's  professor  of  Arabic  in  1821 ;  and  was  senior 
proctor  in  1831.  He  was  also  incumbent  of  St.  Mary- 
the-Great,  Cambridge,  and  bursar  of  his  college.  In 
1^7  Dr.  Musgrave  was  appointed  by  the  late  viscount 
Melbonme  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  Harcourt  was  translated  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  York,  and  thus  became  primate  of  Eng- 
land, a  governor  of  the  Charter -house  and  of  King's 
College,  Oxford,  a  commissioner  for  building  churches, 
and  elector  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury.  In 
his  patronage  as  archbishop  were  ninety-six  livings, 
which  he  dispensed  most  impartially  and  with  credit  to 
his  exalted  position.  Archbishop  Musgrave  died  May 
.%  18J0,  at  his  residence  in  London.  He  published  only 
several  of  his  Sermons  (1889  and  1849,  8vo). 

Vu'wM  (Heb.  Mtuhi'y  •^SITD,  once  [1  Chron.  vi,  19] 
''S'S,  recedwff;  Sept.  '0/fotimi,  6  Movtrit  '0/iow<yi),  the 
second  of  the  two  sons  of  Merari,  son  of  T^vi  (Exod.  vi, 
19;  Numb.  iij,20;  1  Chron.  vi,  19, 47 ;  xxiii,21;  xxiv, 
26);  he  had  three  sons  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  23;  xxiv,  80), 
whose  descendants  were  called  in  common  Mushitbs 
(Namb.  iii,  38 ;  xxvi,  58).     RC.  post  1856. 

Ma'ahite  (Heb.  same  as  Mushi;  Sept  *Ofwvffi 
and  6  Moi/m ;  Vulg.  Musites  and  Musi),  a  descendant 
of  the  Levite  Mdshi  (Numb,  iii,  33 ;  xxvi,  58). 

Mnsio  [Hebrew]  (n**^,  shir,  tmgmg,  1  Chron.  xv, 
16:  2  Chron.  v,  13;  vii,  6;  xxxiv,  12;  Eccles.  xii,  4; 
Amos  vi,  5;  a  aongy  as  it  is  usually  elsewhere  rendered ; 
Chald.  *^pT,  zemar',  the  striking  of  musical  instruments, 
I>an.  ii,  5,  7, 10, 15;  Gr.  trvfufKitvia,  symphotn^  of  sound, 
Luke  XV,  26 ;  but  nr M,  neginah',  Lam.  v,  14,  or  nr W^, 
manffinah%  Lam.  ii,  63,  is  a  satirical  "  song ;"  oomp.  Job 
XXX,  9.  See  Neoimoth).  This  is  the  oldest  and  most 
natural  of  all  the  fine  arts,  and  therefore  is  found  among 
all  nations,  however  ignorant  of  every  other  art.  In 
elucidating  the  subject  in  this  and  a  following  article 
(thit  on  MrsiCAL  I:«strumbnt8)  we  freely  avail  our- 


selves of  whatever  material  we  find  appropriate  in  tha 
Dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fairbairn. 

The  Hebrews  were  an  eminently  musical  people. 
Their  history  is  full  of  illustrations  of  this  feature  of 
their  natioiuil  character  and  life.  Their  literature  is  a 
monument  of  it;  for  a  large  portion  of  their  poetry  was 
conceived  in  the  form  of  psalmody  or  sacred  lyric  song ; 
and  though  exaggerated  representations  have  sometimes 
been  put  forward  of  the  perfection  which  musical  science 
and  art  attained  among  them,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
their  musical  progress  and  attainments  went  much  be- 
yond the  narrow  limits  which  some  eminent  moilem 
writers  of  the  history  of  mu«c  have  thought  themselves 
warranted  to  assign. 

1.  Antiquity  of  Hebrew  Music, — The  Hebrew  nation 
made  no  claim  to  the  invention  of  music  or  mi^cal  in- 
struments, but  assigned  to  it  an  antiquity  as  remote  as 
the  antediluvian  days  of  Jubal,  who  ^  was  the  father 
of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ"  (Gen.  iv,  21). 
The  inventor  of  musical  instruments,  therefore,  like  the 
first  poet  and  the  first  forger  of  metals,  was  a  Cainite. 
Chaidin  relates  that  the  Persians  and  Arabians  call  mu- 
sicians and  singers  Kayne,  or  "descendants  from  Cain." 
From  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Mahalaleel,  third  in 
descent  from  Seth,  which  signifies  **  giving  praise  to 
God,"  Schneider  concludes  that  vocal  music  in  religious 
services  must  have  been  still  earlier  in  use  amoug  the 
Sethites  {BUdisckgesck,  DarsUUung  der  Hebr,  Musik,  p. 
xi).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Jubal's  discovery 
may  have  been  perpetuated  by  the  pillars  of  the  Seth- 
ites mentioned  by  Josephns  (A  nt.  i,  2),  and  that  in  thb 
way  it  was  preserved  till  after  the  Flood ;  but  such  con- 
jectures are  worse  than  an  honest  confession  of  igno- 
rance. 

The  first  mention  of  music  in  the  times  after  the 
Deluge  is  in  the  narrative  of  Laban*s  interview  with 
Jaoob.  Moses  has  recorded  words  of  Laban,  the  £ither- 
in-law  of  Jacob,  from  which  it  appears  that  instruments 
of  various  kinds  were  already  in  use  among  the  ancient 
family  beyond  the  Euphrates  from  which  the  Hebrews 
sprang :  **  Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  away  secretly,  and 
steal  away  from  me,  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might 
have  s^it  thee  away  with  mirth  and  with  songs,  with 
tabret  and  with  harp?"  (Gen.  xxxi,  27).  Whatever 
else,  then,  the  posted^  of  Jacob  may  have  learned  from 
"  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians"  during  their  long  stay 
in  Egypt^that  ancient  cradle  of  the  arts  and  sciences- 
it  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  they  were  familiar 
with  at  least  the  rudiments  of  music  before  they  went 
down  to  sojourn  there,  although  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  indebted  to  that  ingenious  and  in- 
ventive people  for  some  further  progress  in  the  art.  It 
is  a  remarkable  and  interesting  fact  that  their  exodus 
from  Egypt,  which  was  their  birthday  as  a  nation,  was 
an  event  celebrated  by  an  outburst  both  of  poetry  and 
song.  But  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  and  in 
whatever  way  it  was  preserved,  the  practice  of  music 
exbted  in  the  upland  country  of  Syria ;  and  of  the  three 
possible  kinds  of  musical  instruments,  two  were  known 
and  employed  to  accompany  the  song.  The  three  kinds 
are  aUuded  to  in  Job  xxi,  12. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Bed  Sea,  Moses  and  the  chilr 
dren  of  Israel  sang  their  triumphal  song  of  deliver- 
ance from  the  hosts  of  Egypt;  and  Miriam,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  same  event,  exercised  one  of  her  func- 
tions as  a  prophetess  by  leading  a  procession  of  the 
women  of  the  camp,  chanting  in  chorus  the  burden  to 
the  song  of  Mpses,  '*  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  he  hath 
triumphed  gloriously;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he 
thrown  into  the  sea."  Their  song  was  accomfumied  by 
timbrels  and  dances,  or,  as  some  take  the  latter  word, 
by  a  musical  instrument  of  which  the  shape  is  unknown, 
but  which  is  supposed  to  have  resembled  the  modem 
tambourine  (see  Damce),  and,  like  it,  to  have  been  used 
as  an  accompaniment  to  dancing.  The  expression  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Exod.  xv,  21,  *'  and  Miriam  answered  them," 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  song  was  alternate,  Miriam 
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leading  off  with  the  solo,  while  the  women  responded 
in  full  chorus.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  Hebrew 
word,  like  the  corresponding  Arabic,  has  merely  the 
sense  of  singing,  which  is  retained  in  the  A.  V.  of  £xod. 
xxxii,  18 ;  Numb,  suei,  17 ;  1  Sam.  xxix,  5 ;  Psa.  cxlvii, 
7 ;  Hob.  ii,  16.  The  same  word  is  used  fur  the  shooting 
of  soldiers  in  battle  ( Jer.  li,  14),  and  the  cry  of  wild  beasts 
(Isa.  xiii,  22),  and  in  neither  of  these  cases  can  the  notion 
of  response  be  appropriate.  All  that  can  be  inferred  is 
that  Miriam  led  off  the  song,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
rendering  of  the  V  ulg.,  pracm«baU  The  triu  mphal  hymn 
of  Moses  had  unquestionably  a  religious  character  about 
it,  but  the  employment  of  music  in  religious  service, 
though  idolatrous,  is  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  fes- 
tivities which  attended  the  erection  of  the  golden  calf. 
With  this  may  be  compared  the  musical  service  which 
accompanied  the  dedication  of  the  goklen  image  in  the 
plains  of  Dura  (Dan.  iii),  the  commencement  of  which 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  multitude  to  inostrate  them- 
selves in  worship.  The  wild  cries  and  shouts  which 
reached  the  ears  of  Moses  and  Joshua  as  they  came 
down  from  the  mount  sounded  to  the  latter  as  the  din 
of  battle,  the  voices  of  victor  and  vanquished  blending 
in  one  harsh  chorus.  But  the  quicker  sense  of  Mo- 
ses discerned  the  rough  music  with  which  the  pibople 
worshipped  the  visible  representation  of  the  God  that 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  Nothing  could  show  more 
clearly  than  Joshua's  mistake  the  rude  character  of  the 
Hebrew  munc  at  this  period  (Exod.  xxxii,  17,  18),  as 
untrained  and  wild  as  the  notes  of  their  Syrian  forefa- 
thers. Comp.  Lam.  ii,  7,  where  the  war-cry  of  the  ene- 
my in  the  Temple  is  likened  to  the  noise  of  the  multi- 
tude on  a  solenm  feast-day :  ^  They  have  made  a  noise 
in  the  house  of  Jehovah  as  in  the  day  of  a  solemn  feast." 
The  silver  trumpets  made  by  the  metal  workers  of  the 
tabernacle,  which  were  used  to  direct  the  movements  of 
the  camp,  point  to  music  of  a  very  simple  kind  (Numb. 
X,  1-10),  and  the  long  blast  of  the  jubilee  horns,  with 
which  the  priests  brought  down  the  walls  of  Jericho, 
had  probably  nothing  very  musical  about  it  (Josh,  vi), 
any  more  than  the  rough  concert  with  which  the  ears 
of  the  sleeping  Midianites  were  saluted  by  Gide(m's 
three  hundred  warriors  (Judg.  vii).  The  song  of  Debo- 
orah  and  Barak  is  cast  in  a  distinctly  metrical  form, 
and  was  probably  intended  to  be  sung  with  a  musical 
accompaniment  as  one  of  the  people's  songs,  like  that 
with  which  Jephthah's  daughter  and  her  companions 
met  her  father  on  his  victorious  return  (Judg.  xi). 

2.  Golden  Age  of  Hebrew  ifimc— The  period  of  Sam- 
uel, David,  and  Solomon  forms  a  new  era  in  Hebrew 
music,  as  well  as  in  Hebrew  poetry  (see  DelitsESch, 
Commentar  iiber  den  PsaUer^  1869 -60>  The  simpler 
impromptu  with  which  the  women  from  the  cities  of 
Israel  greeted  David  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Philis- 
tine was  apparently  struck  off  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, under  the  influence  of  the  wild  joy  with  which 
they  welcomed  their  national  champion,  "  the  darling 
of  the  songs  of  Israel.''  The  accompaniment  of  timbrels 
and  instruments  of  mumc  must  have  been  equally  sim- 
ple, and  such  that  all  could  take  part  in  it  (1  Sam.  xviii, 
6,  7).  Up  to  thb  time  we  meet  with  nothing  like  a 
systematic  cultivation  of  music  among  the  Hebrews, 
but  the  establishment  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  ap- 
pears to  have  supplied  this  want.  Whatever  the  stu- 
dents of  these  schools  may  have  been  taught,  music  was 
an  essential  part  of  their  practice.  At  Bethel  (1  Sam. 
X,  6)  was  a  school  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  at  Naioth  in 
Ramah  (1  Sam.  xix,  19, 20),  at  Jericho  (2  Kings  ii,  6, 7, 
16),  Gilgal  (2  Kings  iv,  88),  and  perhaps  at  Jerusalem  (2 
Kings  xxii,  14).  Professional  musicians  soon  became 
attached  to  the  court ;  and  though  Saul,  a  hardy  warrior, 
had  only  at  intervals  recourse  to  the  soothing  influence 
of  David's  harp,  yet  David  seems  to  have  gathered 
around  him  **  singing  men  and  singing  women,"  who 
could  celebrate  his  victories  and  lend  a  charm  to  his 
hours  of  peace  (2  Sam.  xix,  86).  Solomon  did  the  same 
TEccles.  ii,  8),  adding  to  the  luxury  of  his  court  by  his 


patronage  of  art,  and  obtaining  a  repatation  hiiinelf  b 
no  mean  composer  (I  Kings  iv,  82). 

But  the  Temple  was  the  great  school  of  music,  and  it 
was  consecrated  to  its  highest  service  in  the  woi^ 
of  Jehovah.  B^ore,  however,  the  elaborate  anuge. 
ments  had  been  made  by  David  for  the  Temple  dtm, 
there  must  have  been  a  considerable  body  of  moaiaaa 
throughout  the  comitry  (2  Sam,  vi,  6) ;  and  in  the  po> 
cession  which  accompanied  the  ark  from  the  hone  of 
Obededom,  the  Levites,  with  Chenamah  at  their  beai, 
who  had  acquired  skill  from  previous  training,  plarvd 
on  psalteries,  haipe,  and  cymbals,  to  the  words  of  tbe 
psalm  of  thanksgiving  which  David  had  compottd  far 
the  occasion  (1  Chron.  xv,  xvi).  It  is  not  im]nobable 
that  the  Levites  all  along  had  practiced  maaic,  and  the 
some  musical  service  was  part  of  tbe  worship  of  tbe  t^ 
emacle ;  for  unless  this  supposition  be  made,  it  is  ineoo- 
ceivable  that  a  body  of  trained  singers  and  mnari»i 
should  be  found  ready  for  an  occasion  like  that  od 
which  they  make  their  first  appearance.  The  positiim 
which  the  tribe  of  Levi  occupied  among  the  oclMr 
tribes  naturally  favored  the  cultivation  of  an  art  wUcb 
is  essentially  characteristic  of  a  leisurely  and  peaodol 
life.  They  were  ftee  finm  the  hardshipe  attewfii^ 
the  struggle  Ibr  conquest  and  afterwards  for  exigence, 
which  the  Hebrews  maintained  with  the  nations  of  Ca- 
naan and  the  surrounding  countries,  and  their  subdft- 
ence  was  provided  for  by  a  national  tax.  Consequent- 
ly they  had  amfde  leisine  for  the  various  eodesiaiticil 
duties  devolving  upon  them,  and  among  oUiecs  for  tbe 
service  of  song,  for  which  some  of  their  families  apfwo' 
to  have  possessed  a  remarkable  genius.  The  Uuce 
great  divisions  of  the  tribe  had  each  a  representative 
family  in  the  choir:  Heman  and  his  sons  rcpiueiOcd 
the  Kohathites,  Asaph  the  Gershonites,  and  Ethan  (or 
Jeduthun)  the  Merarites  (1  Chron.  xv,  17;  xxiii,6: 
XXV,  1-6).  Of  the  38,000  who  compoecd  the  tribe  is 
the  reign  of  David,  4000  are  said  to  have  been  appoint- 
ed to  pndse  Jehovah  with  the  instruments  which  David 
made  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  6),  and  for  which  he  taught  them 
a  special  chant.  This  chant  for  ages  afterwards  ws^ 
known  by  his  name,  and  was  sung  by  the  Levites  be- 
fore the  army  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  on  laying  the  iboih 
dation  of  the  second  temi^  (comp.  1  Chron.  xvi,  84, 41 : 
2  Chron,  vii,  6;  xx,  21;  £a«,  iii,  10,  11);  and  again 
b}'  the  MaccalMean  army  after  their  great  victory  over 
Gorgias  (1  Mace  iv,  24).  Over  this  great  body  of  ■»- 
sicians  presided  the  sons  of  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jedii- 
thun,  twenty-four  in  number,  as  heads  of  the  tweotr- 
four  courses  of  twelve  into  which  the  skilled  minscidi 
were  divided.  These  skilled  or  ''cunning^  (*p?^  i 
Chron.  xxv,  6,  7)  men  were  288  in  number,  and  ander 
them  appear  to  have  been  the  schc^n  (1*^C^ri,  I 
Chron.  xxv,  8)  whom,  perhaps,  they  trained,  and  who 
made  up  the  fiill  number  of  4000.  Supposing  4000  to 
be  merely  a  round  number,  each  course  would  coumi  of 
a  full  band  of  166  musicians,  presided  over  by  a  body  of 
twelve  skilled  players,  vrith  one  of  the  sons  of  Aaapk, 
Heman,  or  Jeduthun  as  conductor.  Asaph  himself  ap- 
pears to  have  played  on  the  C3rmbals  (1  Chron.  xvi,  6), 
and  this  was  the  case  with  the  other  leaders  (1  Ctmn. 
XV,  19),  perhaps  to  mark  the  time  more  distinctly,  while 
the  rest  of  the  band  played  on  psalteries  and  harps. 
The  singers  were  distinct  from  both,  as  is  evident  in 
Psa.  Ixviii,  26,  *'  the  singers  went  before,  the  players  on 
instruments  followed  after,  in  the  midst  of  the  damseb 
playing  with  timbrels;"  unless  the  suffers  in  this  caie 
were  the  c^'mbal-players,  like  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Eth- 
an, who,  in  1  Chron.  xv,  19,  are  called  <*  singers,"  snd 
perhaps  while  giving  the  time  with  their  cymbals  kd 
the  choir  with  their  voices.  The  "players  on  imtn- 
ments"  (D'^JM,  nogenim),  as  the  word  denotes,  were  tbe 
performers  upon  stringed  instruments,  like  the  psalterr 
and  harp,  who  have  been  alluded  to.  The  **  i^yen  oo 
instruments"  (D*^byn,  choldim),  in  Pm.  Ixxxvii,  7,  were 
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different  from  these  last,  and  were  properly  pipers  or 
performers  ou  perforated  wind-instrumeats  (see  1  Kings 
i,  40).  ^  The  damsels  playing  with  timbrels"  (comp.  I 
Chron.  xiii,  8)  seem  to  indicate  that  women  took  part 
in  the  Temple  choir;  and  among  the  family  of  Heman 
are  specially  mentioned  three  daughters,  who,  with  his 
fourteen  sons,  were  all  **  under  the  hands  of  their  father 
for  song  in  the  house  of  Jehovah*'  (I  Chron.  xxv,  5,  6). 
The  enormous  number  of  instruments  and  dresses  for 
the  Levites  provided  during  the  magnificent  reign  of 
Solomon  would  seem,  if  Josephus  be  correct  (A  nt.  viii, 
3,  8),  to  have  been  intended  for  aU  time.  A  thousand 
Ureses  fur  the  high-priest;  linen  garments  and  girdles 
of  purple  for  the  priests,  10,000;  trumpets,  200,000; 
psalteries  and  harps  of  electrum,  40,000 ;  all  these  were 
ittored  up  in  the  Temple  treasury.  The  costume  of  the 
Levitical  singers  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  was  of 
iine  linen  (2  Chron.  v,  12). 

3.  The  Silver  Age  of  Hebrew  Music. — So  we  may  per- 
haps fitly  designate  the  period  of  the  captivity  and  the 
restoration,  as  denoting  that  the  national  music  was  still 
preserved  and  cultivated  by  considerable  numbers  of 
the  people,  especially  of  the  Levitical  families,  although 
much  of  its  ancient  glory  and  splendor  had  passed  away. 
In  the  first  anguish  and  dejection  of  their  captivity,  it 
was  natural  that  the  tribes  should  feel  what  is  so  touch- 
ingly  expressed  in  Psa.  cxxxvii :  that  by  the  rivers  of 
liabylon  they  should  hang  their  harpe  upon  the  wil- 
lows; and  that,  when  required  by  their  captors  to  sing 
them  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion,  they  should  exclaim, 
with  patriotic  disdain,  "  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's 
song  in  a  strange  land  ?"  But  by  and  by  they  would 
take  down  their  harps  again  from  the  willow-boughs, 
and  seek  solace  for  the  sorrows  of  their  long  exile  in 
recalluig  the  loved  melodies  of  their  native  land,  and 
the  sacred  psalmody  of  their  desolated  Temple.  The 
liabylonians,  besides,  were  a  people  as  fond  of  music  as 
themselves.  Many  of  their  instruments  are  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Daniel  (ch.  iii,  7, 10, 15) ;  and  in  the  long 
period  of  seventy  years  the  Hebrew  exiles  must  have 
been  able  to  enrich  their  own  national  music  by  many 
new  ideas  and  new  instruments.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  when  "  the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Ju- 
dah,**  there  was  a  fresh  inspiration  and  outburst  of  sa- 
cred poetry  and  song :  "  Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with 
laughter  and  our  tongue  with  singing"  (Psa.  cxxvi,  2). 
Not  a  few  of  the  later  parts  of  the  Psalter  are  of  that 
age,  some  of  which  are  not  much  inferior  to  the  best 
compositions  of  David  himself;  and  in  proof  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  musical  gift^s  were  spread  among  the  re- 
turned exil^  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  the  fact  stated 
in  Neh.  vii,  67,  that  "  they  had  two  hundred  forty  and 
Ore  singing  men  and  singing  women,"  by  whom  we  are 
no  doubt  to  understand  professional  as  distinguished 
from  amateur  performers.  Nor  were  the  musical  tra- 
ditions of  the  Temple  forgotten,  or  their  official  deposi- 
taries extinct.  The  Levitical  families  of  Asaph,  He- 
man,  and  Jeduthun  were  still  numerous,  and  still  de- 
voted to  their  choral  art  and  office.  "  The  children  of 
Asaph  alone — the  singers — were  a  hundred  twenty  and 
eight"  (Ezra  ii,  41).  At  the  foundation  of  the  second 
temple, "  they  set  the  priests  in  their  apparel  with  trump- 
ets, and  the  Levites,  the  sons  of  Asaph,  with  cymbals,  to 
praise  the  Lord  after  the  ordinance  of  David,  king  of 
Israel"  (Ezra  iii,  10);  and  when,  after  many  interrup- 
tions, the  house  was  at  last  finished  and  dedicated,  the 
whole  liturgical  service  of  David^s  and  Solomon's  reigns 
was  as  far  as  possible  restored.  **  They  set  the  priests 
in  their  divisions  and  the  Levites  in  their  courses  for  the 
service  of  God  which  is  at  Jerusalem"  (Ezra  vi,  18). 

In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (ch.  i)  we 
find  an  interesting  reference  to  the  musical  sen-ice  of 
the  second  temple  in  the  days  of  Simon  the  high-priest, 
the  son  of  Onias,  "  who  in  his  life  repaired  the  house 
again  and  took  care  of  the  Temple  that  it  should  not 
fall."  When  Simon  "  finished  the  serv-ice  of  the  altar, 
by  stretching  out  his  hand  to  the  cup  and  pouring  out 
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the  blood  of  the  grape  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  a  sweet- 
smelling  savor,"  '*  then  shouted  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and 
sounded  the  silver  trumpets,  and  made  a  great  noise  to 
be  heard  for  a  remembrance  before  the  Most  High. 
Then  all  the  people  together  hasted  and  fell  down  to 
the  earth  upon  their  faces  to  worship  their  Lord  God 
Almighty.  The  singers  also  sang  praises  with  their 
voices,  with  great  variety  of  somids  was  there  made 
sweet  melody,  and  the  people  besought  the  Lord  till  the 
solemnity  of  the  Lord  was  ended  and  they  had  finished 
his  service." 

The  Talmud  also  contains  some  notices  of  the  litur- 
gical music  of  the  Herodian  temple.  The  ordinary  Le- 
vitical orchestra  (according  to  Erachinj  10a,  and  Ta- 
TOtt^  vii,  3),  consisted  of  only  twelve  performers,  pro- 
vided with  nine  lyres,  two  harps,  and  one  cymbal,  with 
the  addition,  on  certain  days,  of  flutes.  These  musi- 
cians were  stationed  upon  the  *)3^'n  {dukdn)^  or  the  as- 
cent of  several  steps  which  led  from  the  outer  court  to 
the  court  of  the  priests,  and  were  placed  under  the  lead- 
ersliip  of  the  chief  musician,  who  gave  the  time  with 
'*  the  loud-sounding  cymbals."  Below  the  steps,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Levites,  stood  the  chorister  boys  of  the 
same  tribe  who  sang  the  refrain.  The  daily  week-day 
psalm  ("p^ipH  ■I'^O)  was  sung  in  nine  parts  or  strophes, 
and  the  pauses  were  marked  by  the  trumpet-blasts  of 
the  priests.  The  musical  service  of  the  Herodian  tem- 
ple was  by  no  means  the  same  as  that  of  earlier  times; 
and  if  the  present  accentuation  of  the  Psalter  be  regard- 
ed as  representing  the  manner  in  which  the  psalms 
were  sung  or  cantilated  in  the  time  of  Herod,  it  would 
not  suffice  to  give  us  any  notion  of  the  usage  which 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  first  temple,  before  the  ex- 
ile. Innovations  upon  ancient  usage  were  from  time  to 
time  introduced;  and  among  these  mention  is  made  in 
the  Talmud  of  the  use  of  an  instrument  in  the  later 
temple,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  a  wind-organ,  provided  with  as  many  as  a  hundred 
different  keys,  and  the  power  of  which  was  such,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  that  it  could  be  heard  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  even  farther.  (See 
SaalschUtz,  ArchSologiej  i,  281-284;  also  Appendix  to 
the  same  author's  Gtsckichte  und  WUrdigunff  der  Musik 
bei  den  Hebrdem,) 

4.  The  Uses  and  Characteristics  of  Hd>rew  Music, — 
Sacred  music,  as  in  the  above  liturgical  examples,  was 
the  most  important  application  of  the  art  among  the 
Hebrews.  The  trumpets,  which  are  mentioned  among 
the  instruments  played  before  the  ark  (I  Chron.  ziii,  8), 
appear  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  priests  alone  (1 
Chron.  XV,  24;  xvi,  6).  As  they  were  also  used  in 
royal  proclamations  (2  Kings  xi,  14),  they  were  prob- 
ably intended  to  set  forth  by  way  of  symbol  the  royalty 
of  Jehovah,  the  theocratic  king  of  his  people,  as  well  as 
to  sound  the  alarm  against  his  enemies  (2  Chron.  xiii, 
12).  A  hundred  and  twenty  priests  blew  the  trumpets 
in  harmony  with  the  choir  of  Levites  at  the  dedication 
of  Solomon's  temple  (2  Chron.  v,  12,  18 ;  vii,  6),  as  in 
the  restoration  of  the  worship  under  Hezekiah,  in  the 
description  of  which  we  find  an  indication  of  one  of  the 
uses  of  the  Temple  music :  **  And  Hezekiah  commanded 
to  offer  the  burnt-offering  upon  the  altar.  And  when 
the  burnt-offering  began,  the  song  of  Jehovah  began 
also,  with  the  trumpets  and  with  the  instruments  of 
David,  king  of  IsraeL  And  all  the  congregation  wor- 
shipped, and  the  singers  sang,  and  the  trumpeters 
sounded;  all  until  the  burnt-offering  was  finished"  (2 
Chron.  xxix,  27,  28).  The  altar  was  the  table  of  Je- 
hovah (Mai.  i,  7),  and  the  sacrifices  were  his  feasts 
(Exod.  xxiii,  18) :  so  the  solemn  music  of  the  Levites 
corresponded  to  the  melody  by  which  the  banquets  of 
earthly  monarchs  were  accompanied.  The  Temple  was 
Jehovah's  palace,  and  as  the  Levite  sentries  watched 
the  gates  by  night  they  chanted  the  songs  of  Zion ; 
one  of  these  it  ha&  been  conjectured  with  probability  is 
Psa.  cxxxiv. 
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In  the  private  as  well  as  in  the  religiuus  life  of  the 
Hebrews  music  held  a  prominent  place.  The  kings 
had  their  court  musicians  (Eccles.  ii,  8),  who  bewailed 
their  death  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  25) ;  and  in  the  luxurious 
times  of  the  later  monarchy  the  effeminate  gallants  of 
Israel,  reeking  with  perfumes  and  stretched  upon  their 
couches  of  ivory,  were  wont  at  their  banquets  to  ac- 
company the  song  with  the  tinkling  of  the  psaltery  or 
guitar  (Amos  vi,  4-6),  and  amused  themselves  with  de- 
vising musical  instruments  while  their  nation  was  per- 
ishing, as  Nero  fiddled  when  Rome  was  in  flames. 
Isaiah  denounces  a  woe  against  those  who  sat  till  the 
morning  twilight  over  their  wine,  to  the  sound  of  **  the 
harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe**  (Isa.  v,  11,  12). 
But  while  music  was  thus  made  to  minister  to  debauch- 
ery and  excess,  it  was  the  legitimate  expression  of  mirth 
and  gladness,  and  the  indication  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. It  was  only  when  a  curse  was  upon  the  land  that 
the  prophet  could  say,  *'  The  mirth  of  tabrets  oeaseth, 
the  noise  of  thera  that  rejoice  endeth,  the  joy  of  the 
harp  ceaseth :  they  shall  not  drink  wine  with  a  song" 
(Isa.  xxiv,  8,  9).  In  the  sadness  of  captiWty  the  harps 
hung  upon  the  wiUows  of  Babylon,  and  the  voices  of 
the  singers  refused  to  sing  the  songs  of  Jehovah  at 
their  foreign  captors'  bidding  (Psa.  cxxxvii).  The 
bridal  processions  as  they  passed  through  the  streets 
were  accompanied  with  music  and  song  (Jer.  vii,  84), 
and  these  ceased  only  when  the  land  was  desolate 
(Ezek.  xxvi,  18).  llie  high  value  attached  to  music 
at  banquets  is  indicated  in  the  description  given  in 
Ecclus.  xxxii  of  the  duties  of  the  master  of  a  feast. 
*'Pour  not  out  words  where  there  is  a  musician,  and 
show  not  forth  wisdom  out  of  time.  A  concert  of  music 
in  a  banquet  of  vrine  is  as  a  signet  of  carbuncle  set  in 
gold.  As  a  signet  of  an  emerald  set  in  a  work  of  gold, 
so  is  the  melody  of  music  with  pleasant  wine.**  And, 
again,  the  memory  of  the  good  king  Josiah  was  ^'aa 
music  at  a  banquet  of  wine"  (Ecclus.  xlix,  1).  The 
music  of  the  banquets  was  accompanied  with  song^  and 
dancing  (Luke  xv,  25).  So  at  the  royal  banquets  of 
Babylon  were  sung  hymns  of  praise  in  honor  of  the 
gods  (Dan.  v,  4, 28),  and  perhaps  on  some  such  occasion 
as  the  feast  of  Belshazzar  the  Hebrew  captives  might 
have  been  brought  in  to  sing  the  songs  of  their  native 
land  (Psa.  cxxxvii).  The  triumphal  processions  which 
celebrated  a  victory  were  enlivened  by  minstrels  and 
singers  (Exod.  xv,  1,  20;  Judges  v,  1 ;  xi,  84;  1  Sam. 
xviii,  6;  xxi,  11 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  28;  Judges  xv,  12, 18), 
and  on  extraordinary  occasions  they  even  accompanied 
armies  to  battle.  Thus  the  LeWtes  sang  the  chant  of 
David  before  the  army  of  Jehoshaphat  as  he  went  forth 
against  the  hosts  of  Aroroon  and  Moab  and  Mount  Seir 
(2  Chron.  xx,  19,  21);  and  the  victory  of  Abijah  over 
Jeroboam  is  attributed  to  the  encouragement  given  to 
Judah  by  the  priests  sounding  their  trumpets  before 
the  ark  (2  Chron.  xiii,  12, 14).  It  b  clear  from  the 
narrative  of  Elisha  and  the. minstrel  who  by  his  play- 
ing calmed  the  prophet's  spirit  till  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
was  upon  him,  that  among  the  camp-followers  of  Je- 
hoshaphat's  army  on  that  occasion  there  were  to  be 
reckoned  musicians  who  were  probably  Levites  (2 
Kings  iii,  15).  Besides  songs  of  triumph,  there  were 
also  religious  songs  (Isa.  xxx,  29;  Amos  v,  23;  James 
V,  13),  "songs  of  the  Temple"  (Amos  viii,  S\  and  songs 
which  were  sung  in  idolatrous  worship  (Exod.  xxxii, 
18).  In  like  manner  the  use  of  music  in  the  religious 
services  of  the  Therapeut*  of  later  times  is  described 
by  Philo  {De  Vtfa  amtempL  p.  901  fed.  Frankf.]).  At 
a  certain  period  in  the  service  one  of  the  worshippers 
rose  and  sang  a  song  of  praise  to  God,  either  of  his  own 
composition  or  one  from  the  older  poets.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  a  regular  order,  the  congregation 
remaining  quiet  till  the  concluding  prayer,  in  which  all 
joined.  After  a  simple  meal  the  whole  congregation 
arose  and  formed  two  choirs,  one  of  men  and  one  of 
women,  with  the  most  skilful  singer  of  each  for  leader; 
in  this  way  sang  hymns  to  God,  sometimes  with 


the  full  chorus,  and  sometimes  with  esch  choir  alter- 
nately.    In  conclusion,  both  men  and  women  joined  is 
a  single  choir,  in  imitation  of  that  on  the  ahoics  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  which  was  led  by  Moaes  and  Miriam.    In  tlw 
Scriptures  love-songs  are  alluded  to  in  Psa.  xlv,  titk^ 
and  Isa.  v,  1.     There  were  also  the  doleful  songs  of  the 
funoral  procession,  and  the  wailing  chant  of  the  moani- 
ers  who  went  about  the  streets,  the  profeasional  ro*^ 
of  those  who  were  skilful  in  lamentation  (2  Chnsu 
XXXV,  25 ;  Eccles.  xii,  6 ;  Jer.  ix,  17-20 ;  Amoa  v,  16)* 
Lightfoot  (ffor,  N«b,  on  Matt,  ix,  23)  quotes  from  the 
Talroudists  (jChetuhk,  c.  4,  h.  6)  to  the  elTect  that  ev^ 
Israelite  on  the  death  of  his  wife  "will  afford  her  not 
less  than  two  pipers  and  one  woman  to  make  lamoMh 
tion."     The  grape-gatherers  sang  as  they  gathovd  is 
the  vintage,  and  the  wine-presses  were  trodden  with 
the  shout  of  a  sorig  (Isa.  xvi,  10;  Jer.  xlviii,  8S);  the 
women  sang  as  they  toiled  at  the  mill,  and  on  evevy 
occasion  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  during  their  natknal 
prosperity  was  a  land  of  music  and  melody.     There  is 
one  class  of  musicians  to  which  allusion  is  cacmDy 
made  (Ecclus.  ix,  4),  and  who  were  probably  foreigners 
— the  harlots  who  frequented  the  street*  of  great  dtica, 
and  attracted  notice  by  singing  and  playing  the  gintsr 
(Isa.  xxiii,  15, 16).     (See  below.) 

There  are  two  aspects  in  which  music  appears,  and 
about  which  little  that  is  satisfactory'  can  be  sud:  the 
mysterious  influence  which  it  had  iu  driving  out  the  evil 
spirit  from  Saul,  and  its  intimate  connection  with  proph- 
ecy and  prophetical  inspiration.  Miriam  **the  proph- 
etess** exercised  her  prophetical  functions  as  the  leader 
of  the  chorus  of  women  who  sang  the  song  of  triompfe 
over  the  Eg>-ptians  (Exod.  xv,  20).  The  company  of 
prophets  whom  Saul  met  coming  down  from  the  hiQ  of 
God  had  a  psalter}-,  a  tabret,  a  pipe,  and  a  haip  beiove 
them,  and  smitten  with  the  same  enthusiasm  he  *^prcfk- 
fsifd  among  them"  (1  Sam.  x,  5,  10).  The  priesta  of 
Baal,  challenged  by  Elijah  at  Carmel,  cried  alood,  and 
cut  themselves  with  knives,  and  prophesied  till  sunset 
(1  Kings  xviii,  29).  The  sons  of  Asaph.  Heman,  and 
Jeduthun,  set  apart  by  David  for  the  Temple  choir,  were 
to  **prophety  with  harps,  with  psalteries,  and  with  cyn- 
bals"  (1  Chron.  xxv,  1) ;  Jeduthun  ^prophesied  with  the 
harp"  (1  Chron.  xxv,  8),  and  in  2  Chron.  xxxv,  15  i« 
called  "the  king's  «fer,"  a  term  which  is  apptied  to 
Heman  (1  Chron.  xxv,  5)  and  Asaph  (2  Chroo.  xjdx, 
80)  as  musicians,  as  well  as  to  Gad  the  prophet  (2  Sam. 
xxiv,  11;  1  Chron.  xxix,  29).  The  spirit  of  Jehovah 
came  upon  Jahaziel,  a  Levite  of  the  sons  c^  Aaaph,  ia 
the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  he  foretold  the  tmootm 
of  the  royal  army  (2  Chron.  xx,  14).  From  all  these  in- 
stances it  is  evident  that  the  same  Hebrew  root  (X^) 
is  used  to  denote  the  inspiration  under  which  tbe  i»t«ph- 
eta  spoke  and  the  minstrels  sang.  Gesenius  assigns  the 
later  as  a  secondary  meaning.  In  the  case  of  Elisha, 
the  minstrel  and  the  prophet  are  distinct  personages, 
but  it  is  not  till  the  minstfel  has  played  that  tbe  hand 
of  Jehovah  comes  npcHi  the  prophet  (2  Kings  iit,  15\ 
This  influence  of  music  has  been  explaiited  as  lolknrt 
by  a  learned  divine  of  the  Platonlst  school :  ** ' 
divine  enthusiasts  were  commonly  wont  to 
their  songs  and  hymns  at  the  sounding  of  some  one 
musical  instmraent  or  other,  as  we  find  it  often  suggest- 
ed in  the  Psalms.  So  Plutarch  . . .  describes  the  dictate 
of  the  oracle  anciently, . . .  *how  that  it  was  uttered  in 
verse,  in  pomp  of  words,  similitudes,  and  metaphors,  at 
the  sound  of  a  pipe.'  Thus  we  have  Asaph,  Heman, 
and  Jeduthun  set  forth  in  this  prophetical  preparation 
(1  Chron.  xxv,  1).  Thus  R.  Sal.  expounds  the  psisaj,i. 
^When  they  played  upon  their  musical  insCnmcots 
they  prophesied  after  the  maimer  of  Elisha.*  And 
this  sense  of  this  place,  I  think,  is  much  more  genuioe 
than  that  which  a  late  author  of  our  own  woald  faatea 
upon  it,  vix.  that  this  prophesying  was  nothing  but  tbe 
singing  of  psalms.  For  it  b  manifest  that  these  {mipb- 
eta  were  not  more  singers,  but  composers,  and  ntth  m 
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were  truly  called  prophets  or  cnthusiasls**  (Smith,  Select 
Discoiu'te*,  vi,  ch.  7,  p.  288,  239  [ed.  1660]\.  All  that 
can  be  safely  concluded  is,  that  in  their  external  mani- 
festations the  effect  of  music  in  exciting  the  emotions 
(if  the  sensitive  Hebrews,  the  frenzy  of  Saul*s  madness 
(1  Sam.  xviii,  10),  and  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
prophets,  whether  of  Baal  or  Jehovah,  were  so  nearly 
alike  as  to  be  described  by  the  same  word.  The  case 
of  Saul  is  the  most  difficult.  We  are  not  admitted  to 
the  secret  of  his  dark  malady.  Two  turning-points 
in  his  history  are  the  two  interviews  with  Samuel,  the 
first  and  the  last,  if  we  except  that  dread  encounter 
which  the  despairing  monarch  challenged  before  the 
fatal  dav  of  Gilboa.  On  the  first  of  these  Samuel  fore- 
told  his  meeting  with  the  company  of  prophets  with 
their  minstrelsy,  the  external  means  by  which  the  spirit 
of  Jehovah  should  come  upon  him,  and  he  should  be 
changed  into  another  man  (I  Sam.  x,  5).  The  last  oc- 
casion of  their  meeting  was  the  disobedience  of  Saul  in 
sparing  the  Amalekites,  for  which  he  was  rejected  from 
being  king  (1  Sam.  xv,  26).  Immediately  after  this  we 
are  told  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  departed  from  Saul,  and 
an  ''evil  spirit  from  Jehovah  troubled  him"  (1  Sam. 
xvi,  14) ;  and  his  attendants,  who  had  perhaps  witness- 
ed the  strange  transformation  wrought  upon  him  by  the 
music  of  the  prophets,  suggested  that  the  same  means 
should  be  employed  for  his  restoration.  "  Let  our  lord 
iiow  command  thy  servants  before  thee  to  seek  out  a 
man,  a  cunning  player  on  a  harp :  and  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  the  evil  spirit  from  God  is  upon  thee,  that 
he  shall  play  with  his  hand,  and  thou  shalt  be  weU. . . . 
And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  spirit  from  God  was  upon 
Saul,  that  David  took  a  harp  and  played  with  his 
hand.  So  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the 
evil  spirit  departed  from  him**  (1  Sam.  xvi,  16,  28). 
But  on  two  occasions,  when  anger  and  jealousy  super- 
vened, the  remedy  which  had  soothed  the  frenzy  of  in- 
finity had  lost  its  charm  (I  Sam.  xviii,  10, 1 1 ;  xix,  9, 
10).  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  passage  of  Seneca, 
which  has  often  been  quoted  in  explanation  of  this 
|ihenomenon,  ^Pythagoras  perturbationes  lyra  compo- 
nebat"  (Z>e  Ira,  iii,  9),  is  but  generally  applicable. 

On  the  scientific  character  of  Hebrew  music  much 
has  been  written,  but  to  very  little  purpose,  and  with 
extremely  meagre  results.  The  truth  is  that  no  ade- 
quate ^sdA  exist  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  satis- 
&ctory  conclusions  upon  it.  The  Hebrews  never 
were  in  possession  of  any  system  of  notation,  by 
which  their  musical  traditions  might  have  been  fixed, 
and  handed  down  to  posterity ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
this  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  determine  more  than 
a  very  few  points  of  a  quite  general  kind.  Several 
attempts,  however,  have  been  made  by  ingenious  and 
learned  men  to  overcome  this  insuperable  barrier  by 
converting  the  accentual  system  of  the  Psalter  into  a 
musical  notation.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  writers 
was  Speidel  (UnverwerjUche  Spurea  von  der  alien  Da- 
ri(£scken  Singhnut  [1704]).  Another  was  Anton  (in 
Paulus*s  Neues  Repertorium  Jur  biblisch.  und  morgenr- 
lOnd,  TMeraiur  [  1790-91]).  The  latest  is  Haupt  (1854), 
who  discovers  in  the  accents  viewed  as  marks  of  num- 
ber, when  combined  with  the  arithmetical  values  of 
the  Hebrew  letters,  all  the  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale, 
;ind  sees  in  the  series  of  notes  thus  indicated  the  orig- 
inal psalm-melodies.  But  however  ingenious  all  these 
attempts  may  be,  they  all  issue,  as  Delitzsch  remarks, 
in  self-illusion.  For  the  accents,  as  Saalsch&tz  urges, 
were  not  designed  to  serve  any  such  musical  use. 
*'  It  is  plain  that  the  Masoretes  had  no  other  object  in 
view  in  devising  them  than  the  preservation  of  the 
right  pronunciation  and  understanding  of  the  text. 
If  the  accents  set  forth  a  melody,  it  was  only  the  mel- 
ody of  declamation,  which  among  southern  nations 
approaches  nearer  to  proper  singing  than  among  the 
northern  peoples.  It  was  not  the  Temple  music  which 
the  accents  set  forth,  the  communication  of  which 
eoold  have  no  interest  to  the  Masoretes,  who  were 


mere  lin  ^ists.  It  would  have  been  strange,  besides, 
if  they  had  made  use  of  so  many  musical  notes  as  the 
accents,  when  seven  might  have  sufficed.  Of  the 
ancient  Temple  music  not  a  trace  remains,  either  in 
the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  or  anywhere  else"  (Saal- 
schutz.  Von  der  Form  der  ffebrSischen  Poede^  nehtt  emer 
Abhandlung  Uber  die  Mutik  der  Hebr&er,  1825).  Pro- 
ceeding  on  the  same  fidse  assumption  that  the  poetical 
accents  were  of  the  nature  of  a  musical  notation,  For- 
kel,  the  German  historian  of  music,  drew  a  conclusion 
very  different  ftrom  those  of  the  authors  now  referred 
to.  He  inferred  from  the  manifest  imperfection  and 
inadequacy  of  such  a  musical  language  how  extremely 
rude  and  imperfect  must  have  been  the  musical  science 
and  art  which  it  represented.  He  concluded,  in  fact, 
that  the  Hebrew  music  was  nothing  more  than  a  spe- 
cies of  cantilation  or  intoned  recitative,  and  that  it 
never  was  able  to  advance  beyond  this  rudimentary 
stage  (Geschichte  der  Aftuiky  i,  148).  This  was  an  ab- 
surd extreme ;  for  how  is  it  conceivable  that  a  people 
who  made  such  splendid  progress  in  the  art  of  lyric 
poetry,  i.e.  of  poetry  expressly  designed  to  be  married  to 
music — to  music  expressive  of  the  same  emotions  which 
were  expressed  in  the  poetry — should  have  lagged  so 
far  behind  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  in  the  sister 
science  and  art?  See  SaalschUtz.  On  such  a  sub- 
ject it  is  not  safe  to  argue  from  the  practice  of  the 
modem  Jews  (^Shilte  hug-gib,  ii);  and  as  singing  is 
something  so  exceedingly  simple  and  natural,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  in  the  solemn  services  of  their 
religion  they  stopped  at  the  point  of  cantilation 
(Ewald,  ffebr.  Poesie,  p.  166). 

The  nature  of  the  Hebrew  music  was  doubtless  of 
the  same  essential  character  as  that  of  other  ancient 
nations,  and  of  all  the  present  Oriental  nations ;  con- 
sisting not  so  much  in  harmony  (in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  term)  as  in  unison  or  melody  (Volney,  Trctc,  ii, 
825).  This  is  the  music  of  nature,  and  for  a  long  time 
after  the  more  ancient  period  was  common  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  From  the  Hebrews  themselves 
we  have  no  definite  accounts  in  reference  to  this  buI>- 
ject ;  but  the  history  of  the  art  among  other  nations 
must  here  also  serve  as  our  guide.  It  was  not  the 
harmony  of  differing  or  dissonant  sounds,  but  the  voice 
formed  after  the  tones  of  the  lyre,  that  constituted  the 
beauty  of  the  ancient  music  (see  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  p.  484 
sq.).  This  so  enraptured  the  Arabian  servant  of 
Niebuhr  that  be  cried  out,  in  contempt  of  European 
music,  "By  Allah,  that  is  fine!  God  bless  you!*' 
(Reisebeschreih.  nach  A  rabien,  p.  176).  The  whole  of 
antiquity  is  full  of  stories  in  praise  of  this  music.  By 
its  means  battles  were  won,  cities  conquered,  mutinies 
quelled,  diseases  cured  (Plutarch,  De  Mutica).  Effects 
similar  to  these  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  and  have  al- 
ready been  indicated.  The  different  parts  which  we 
now  have  are  the  invention  of  modern  times.  See 
Alamoth  ;  GiTTiTH ;  Sheminith,  etc.  Respecting 
the  base,  treble,  etc.,  very  few  discriminating  remarks 
had  then  been  made.  The  old,  the  young,  maidens, 
etc.,  appear  to  have  sung  one  part.  The  beauty  of 
their  music  consisted  altogether  in  melody.  The  in- 
struments by  which,  in  singing,  this  melody  was  ac- 
companied occupied  the  part  of  a  sustained  base;  and, 
if  we  are  di8]>osed  to  apply  in  this  case  what  Niebuhr 
has  told  us,  the  beauty  of  the  concerts  consisted  in 
this,  that  other  persons  repeated  the  music  which  had 
just  lieen  sung  three,  four,  or  five  notes  lower  or  high- 
er. Such,  for  instance,  was  the  concert  which  Miriam 
held  with  her  musical  fellows,  and  to  which  the  "  toph,** 
or  tabret, famished  the  continued  base ;  just  as  Niebuhr 
has  also  remarked  of  the  Arabian  women  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  "  that  when  they  dance  or  sing  in  their  harem 
they  always  beat  the  corresponding  time  upon  this 
dram*'  (Reis^etch,  i,  181).  To  this  mode  of  perform- 
ance belongs  the  24th  Psalm,  which  rests  altogether 
upon  the  varied  representation;  in  like  manner,  also, 
the  20th  and  21st  Psalms.     This  was  all  the  chan^ 
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it  admitted ;  and  although  it  is  very  possible  that  this 
inonotuDous,  or  rather  unisonous  music,  might  not  l>e 
interesting  to  ears  tuned  to  musical  progressions,  mod- 
ulations, and  cadences,  there  is  something  in  it  with 
which  the  Orientals  are  well  pleased.  They  love  it 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  monotonous  or  unisonous, 
and  from  Morocco  to  China  we  meet  with  no  other. 
Even  the  cultivated  Chinese,  whose  civilization  offers 
so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  like  their  own  music,  which  consists  entirely 
of  melody,  better  than  ours,  although  it  is  not  wholly 
despised  by  them  (Du  Ualde*s  Ckina,  Ui,  216).  A 
music  of  this  description  could  easily  dispense  with 
the  compositions  which  mark  the  time  by  notes ;  and 
the  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  known  anything 
of  musical  notation ;  for  that  the  accents  served  that 
purpose  is  a  position  which  yet  remains  to  be  proved. 
At  the  best,  the  accent  most  have  been  a  very  im- 
perfect means  for  this  purpose,  however  high  its  an- 
tiquity. Europeans  had  not  yet  attained  to  musical 
notes  in  the  11th  centur}*,  and  the  Orientals  do  not 
profess  to  have  known  them  till  the  17th.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  word  nbo,  ae/oA,  which  occurs  in  the 
Psalms  and  Habakkuk,  may  very  possibly  be  a  mark 
for  the  change  of  time,  or  for  repeating  the  melody  a 
few  tones  higher,  or,  as  some  think,  for  an  accompani- 
ment or  after-piece  of  entirely  instrumental  music  (see 
De  Wette,  Comment,  ub.  d.  fia,  p.  82  sq. ;  SaalschUts, 
Form  der  Hebr,  Poetie,  p.  868  sq. ;  Ewald,  Hebr.  Poene^ 
p.  178  sq.).  See  Sklah.  The  Hebrew  music  is  judged 
to  have  been  of  a  shrill  character  (t^ee  Redslob,  in  Ill- 
gen's  Zet^MAr.  1839,  ii,  1  sq.),  for  this  would  result  from 
the  nature  of  the  instruments — harps,  flutes,  and  cym- 
bals— which  were  employed  in  the  Temple  service 
(com  p.  Misbna,  Erack,  ii,  8,  5,  and  6). 

The  manner  of  singing  single  songs  was,  it  seems, 
ruled  by  that  of  others  in  the  same  measure,  and  it  is 
usually  supposed  that  many  of  the  titles  of  the  Psalms 
are  intended  to  indicate  the  names  of  other  son^  ac- 
cording to  which  these  were  to  be  sung  (seeVensky,  in 
Mitzler's  MusUcal  Biblioth,  ui,  666  sq. ;  Eichhom,  Einl. 
i,  245 ;  Jabn,  EinL  i,  853 ;  Gesenius,  Ges<A,  d,  Hebr, 
Sprachey  p.  220  sq.).     See  Psalms. 

Engel  (Music  of  the  moU  Ancient  Nations,  particular' 
Iff  of  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Hebrews  [1864])  ob- 
serves that  the  Hebrews  had  various  kinds  of  sacred 
and  secular  musical  compositions,  differing  according 
to  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  employed.  These 
he  enumerates  as  follows :  (a)  Sacred  music  in  divine 
vorship,  which  was  evidently  regarded  as  of  the  high- 
est importance;  (b)  Sacred  songs,  and  instrumental 
compositions,  which  were  performed  also  in  family 
circles  (Isa.  xxx,  29 ;  James  v,  13) ;  (c)  Military  music, 
sacred  as  well  as  secular  (2  Chron.  xx,  21 ;  xiii,  12, 14) ; 
(d)  Triumphal  songs  (Exod.  xv ;  Jude  v ;  2  Chron.  xx, 
27, 28) ;  (e)  Erotic  songs,  alluded  to  in  title  of  Psa.  xlv, 
•'  A  song  of  loves"  (Isa.  v,  1) ;  (f)  Music  at  bridal  pro- 
cessions  (J er,  vli,  84) ;  (g)  Funeral  songs  (2  Chron.  xxxv, 
25 ;  Eccles.  xii,  6 ;  Amos  v,  16 ;  2  Sam.  i,  19) ;  (h)  Pop- 
ular secular  songs,  such  as  the  songs  of  the  vintners 
(Isa.  xvi,  10 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  83) ;  (i)  Convivial  songs  (Isa. 
xxiv,  8,  9 ;  Luke  xv,  25 ;  Isa.  v,  11, 12 ;  Amos  vi,  4, 
5) ;  (j)  Performances  qf  itinerant  musicians  (Isa.  xxiii, 
15, 16 ;  Eccles.  ix,  4). 

For  the  literature  of  the  subject,  see  Musical  In- 

STKUMENTS. 

Musio,  Christian.  Music  (from  fjovaa,  a  mt/se) 
is  produced  by  the  human  voice,  and  by  a  variety  of 
artificial  instruments.  For  the  application  of  the  voice 
to  musical  purposes,  see  Singing.  Musical  instruments 
are  classifieid  as  stringed  instruments,  wind  instruments, 
and  instruments  of  percussion.  In  some  stringed  in- 
struments, as  the  piano-forte,  the  sounds  are  produced 
by  striking  the  strings  by  keys ;  in  others,  as  the  harp 
and  guitar,  by  drawing  them  from  the  position  of  rest, 
^u  a  third  class,  including  the  violin,  viola,  violoncello, 


and  double  bass,  the  strings  are  put  into  ribratioo  widi 
a  bow.  In  wind  instruments  the  sound  is  prudiiced  br 
the  agitation  of  an  enckwed  column  of  air ;  some,  as  tht 
flute,  clarionet,  oboe,  bassoon,  flageolet — inatnuneBto  of 
wood,  and  the  trumpet,  horn,  comet^-a-pialon,  eu^  of 
metal,  are  played  by  the  breath ;  in  others,  aa  the  «r- 
gan,  harmonium,  and  concertina,  the  wind  ia  pioduced 
by  other  means.  In  the  two  last-named  inatramcsts 
the  sound  b  produced  by  the  action  of  wind  on  free  vi- 
brating springs  or  reeds.  Instruments  of  perctiaei<in  are 
such  as  the  drum,  kettle-drum,  cymbals,  etc  Hmacal 
compositions  are  either  for  the  voice,  with  or  uitlnnic 
instrumental  accompaniment,  or  for  instruments  od)%. 
Instrumental  music  may  be  composed  for  one  or  itx 
more  instruments.  The  rondo,  the  concerto,  the  sonata. 
and  the  fantasia  generally  belong  to  the  former  class: 
to  the  latter,  symphonies  and  overtures  for  an  ofcheatrs. 
and  instrumental  chamber  mufdc,  including  duets,  trios, 
quartets,  and  other  compositions  for  several  instru- 
ments, where  each  takes  the  lead  in  turn,  the  otber 
parts  being  accompaniments.  Of  vocal  music,  the  prin- 
cipal forms  may  be  classed  as  church  music,  chainber 
music,  dramatic  music,  and  popular  or  nationjd  muac. 
Vocal  chamber  music  includes  cantatas,  madrigals,  ami 
their  modem  successors,  glees,  as  also  recitatives,  arie, 
duets,  trios,  quartets,  choruses,  and  generally  all  fonss 
accompanied  or  unaccompanied,  which  are  chiefly  in- 
tended for  small  circles.  Dramatic  music  comprehends 
music  united  with  scenic  representation  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  in  the  ballet,  the  melodrama,  the  vaudeville,  ai^ 
the  opera,  in  which  last  music  supplies  the  place  uf 
spoken  dialogue.  And  finally  we  come  to  oondda 
church  music,  with  which  alone  we  have  to  deal  here. 
It  includes  plain  song,  faux-bourdon,  the  chorale,  tli€ 
anthem,  the  sacred  cantata,  the  mass  and  requiem  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  oratorios 

Among  all  nations  music  has  always  formed  a  part 
of  public  worship.  ^  Praise,**  it  has  been  aptly  said, 
"  is  the  appropriate  language  of  devotion.  A  ferveat 
spirit  of  devotion  instinctively  seeks  to  expn^s  itself 
in  song.  In  the  strains  of  poetr}',  joined  with  the 
melody  of  music,  it  finds  an  easy  and  natural  utterance 
of  its  elevated  emotions.*'  Among  the  pagan  natitas 
of  antiquity  the  singing  of  songs  constituted  indeed  a 
great  part  of  the  religious  worship.  In  all  tbeir  re- 
ligious festivals  and  in  their  temples  they  sang  to  the 
praise  of  their  idol  gods  (comp.  Gerbert,  Musiai  Socra^ 
vol.  i.  Prsf. ;  Bumey,  Uist,  of  Music"),  Yet  no  nation  <^ 
antiquity  made  such  extensive  use  of  music  in  their 
worship  as  did  the  Hebrews  (see  the  preceding  article), 
especially  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity  (Saalsch&tz. 
Gesch,  u,  Wiirdigung  d,  Tempet-MusiJ:  d,  HebrStr  [Beri 
1829]).  Not  only  in  the  Temple,  but  in  their  syna- 
gogues and  in  their  dwellings  the  Jews  celebrated  God 
with  sacred  hymns.  See  Psalm.  From  them  the  use 
of  music  and  choral  singing  was  adopted  by  the  priou- 
tive  Christians  (see  1  Cor.  xi v,  1 5, 26 ;  CoL  iii,  16).  Says 
Coleman,  "  The  singing  of  spiritual  songs  omstituted 
from  the  beginning  an  interesting  and  important  part 
of  religious  worship  in  the  primitive  Church"  (PrvL  and 
RU,  p.  821). 

L  Early  Christian  Usages,— Gto^ta  insists  that  we 
have  in  Acts  iv,  24-80  an  epitome  of  an  eariy  Christian 
hymn ;  and  it  would  appear  from  a  dose  examinatkm 
of  other  N.-T.  Scripture  passages  that  even  Christ  hiiD- 
self,  in  his  final  interview  with  his  discipl«  beAxe  his 
crucifixion,  sung  with  them  the  customary  paschal  songs 
at  the  institution  of  the  sacrament,  and  by  his  exam- 
ple sanctified  the  use  of  sacred  songs  in  the  Qiristian 
Church  (MatU  xxvi,  80).  In  the  opinion  of  Mttnter,  the 
eminent  Biblical  archseoli^^t,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  accompanied  with  poetic 
inspiration,  to  which  the  disci|des  gave  utterance  in  the 
rhapsodies  of  s|>iritual  songs  (Acts  ii,  4, 13, 47).  Then 
are  also  many  other  N.-T.  passages  which  cleariy  indi- 
cate the  use  of  religious  songs  in  the  worship  of  God. 
Paul  and  Silas,  lacerated  by  the  cruel  scoaiging  which 
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ibey  bad  received,  and  in  dose  confinement  in  the  inner 
prison,  prayed  and  sang  praises  to  God  at  midnight 
(Acts  xvi,  25).  The  use  of  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs  is  moreover  directly  enjoined  upon  the 
churches  by  the  apostle  as  an  essential  part  of  religious 
devotions  (CoL  iii,  16 ;  Eph.  v,  14,  19 ;  James  v,  18). 
The  latter  epistle  was  a  circular  letter  to  the  Gentile 
cburches  of  Asia,  and  therefore  in  connection  with  that 
to  the  Church  at  Colosse  is  explicit  authority  for  the  use 
of  song  in  the  religious  worship  of  the  apostolic  churches 
(conap.Walch,  De  Hyrnnis  Ecclesia  Apogtolicaf), 

As  the  Hebrews  worshipped  God  in  thehr  homes  by 
sacred  song,  so  the  N.-T.  people  also  did  not  restrict 
these  acts  of  devotion  to  their  public  places  of  wor- 
ship. In  their  social  circles  and  around  their  domes- 
tic altars  they  worshipped  God  in  sacred  song ;  and  in 
their  daily  occnpations  they  were  wont  to  relieve  their 
toil  and  refresh  their  spirits  by  renewing  their  favorite 
songs  of  Zion.  Persecuted  and  afflicted — in  solitary 
ceUs  of  the  prison,  in  the  more  dismal  abodes  of  the 
mines  to  which  they  were  doomed,  or  as  wandering 
exiles  in  foreign  countries— they  forgot  not  to  sing  the 
Lord*s  song  in  the  prison  or  the  mine  or  the  strange 
lands  to  which  they  were  driven.  In  connection  with 
the  passage  from  Ephesians,  the  apostle  warns  those 
whom  he  addresses  against  the  use  of  wine  and  the  ex- 
cesses to  which  it  leads,  with  reference  to  those  abuses 
which  dishonored  their  sacramental  supper  and  love- 
feasts.  In  opposition  to  the  vain  songs  which,  in  such 
excesses,  they  might  be  disposed  to  sing,  they  are  urged 
to  the  sober,  religious  use  of  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs.  The  phraseology  indicates,  too,  that 
they  were  not  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  psalms  of 
David,  as  in  the  Jewish  worship,  but  were  at  liberty  to 
employ  others  of  appropriate  religious  character  in  their 
devotions.  Says  Coleman,  "  The  Corinthians  were  ac- 
customed to  make  use  of  songs  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion (1  Cor.  xiv,  26).  And  though  the  apostle  had  oc- 
casion to  correct  their  disorderly  proceedings,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  forbade  the  use  of  such  songs.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  the  highest  probability  that  the 
apostolic  churches  did  not  restrict  themselves  simply  to 
the  iise  of  the  Jewish  Psalter.  Grotius  and  others  have 
supposed  that  some  fragments  of  these  early  hymns  are 
contained  not  only,  as  above  mentioned,  in  Acts,  but 
perhaps  also  in  1  Tim.  iii,  16.  Something  like  poetic 
antithesis  they  have  imagined  to  be  contained  in  James 
i,  17 ;  1  Tim.  i,  1 ;  2  Tiro,  ii,  1 1-13.  The  expression  in 
Kevelation,  *  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the 
last,*  has  been  ascribed  to  the  same  origin,  as  has  also 
Kev.  iv,  8,  together  with  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb  (Rev.  xv,  3),  and  the  songs  of  the  elders  and  the 
beasts  (Rev.  v,  9-14).  Certain  parts  of  the  book  itself 
have  been  supposed  to  be  strictly  poetical,  and  may 
have  been  used  as  such  in  Christian  worship,  such  as 
Itev.  i,  4^-8;  xi,  15-19;  xv,  3,4;  xxi,  1-8;  xxii,  10-18. 
But  the  argument  is  not  conclusive;  and  all  the  learned 
criticism,  the  talent,  and  the  taste  that  have  been  em- 
ployed on  this  point  leave  us  little  else  than  uncertain 
conjecture  on  which  to  build  an  hypothesis"  (p.  325). 

The  earliest  authentic  record  on  this  subject  is  the 
celebrated  letter  from  Pliny  to  Trajan,  just  at  the  close 
of  the  apostolic  age  (AD.  108, 104).  In  the  investiga- 
tions which  he  institute  against  the  Christians  of  his 
period,  he  discovered,  among  other  things,  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  meet  before  day  to  offer  praise  to 
Christ  (Epist,  x,  97).  The  expression  used  is  some- 
what equivocal,  and  might  refer  to  the  ascription  of 
praise  in  prayer  or  in  song.  But  it  appears  that  these 
Christians  rehearsed  their  "carmen  invicem"  aUematelyy 
as  if  in  responsive  songs,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  sin^g  in  the  Jewish  worship.  TertuUian, 
only  a  century  later,  evidently  understood  the  passage 
to  be  descriptive  of  this  mode  of  worshipping  God  and 
(Crist',  for  he  says  that  Pliny  intended  to  express  noth- 
ing else  than  assemblies  before  the  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing for  singing  praise  to  Christ  and  to  God  {Apoloff,  c. 


2).  Eusebius  also  gives  the  passage  a  similar  inter- 
pretation, saying  that  Pliny  could  find  nothing  against 
them  save  that,  arising  at  the  dawn  of  the  morning, 
they  sang  hymns  to  Christ  as  God  {Hist,  Eccleaiast, 
iii,  32).  Viewed  in  this  light,  in  which  it  is  now  gen- 
erally viewed,  it  becomes  evidence  of  the  use  of  song 
in  Christian  worship  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
age  of  the  apostles  (comp.  MUnter,  Metrisck.  OJenbar, 
p.  25).  Tertullian  himself  also  distinctly  testifies  to 
the  use  of  songs  to  the  praise  of  God  by  the  primitive 
Christians.  Every  one,  he  says,  was  invited  in  their 
public  worship  to  sing  unto  God,  according  to  his  abil- 
ity, either  firom  the  Scriptures  or  de  propria  ingemo, 
"  one  indited  by  himself ^^  accordmg  to  the  interpretation 
of  MUnter.  Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase,  the  passage  clearly  asserts  the  use  of  Christian 
psalmody  in  their  religious  worship.  Again,  he  speaks 
of  singing  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  Script- 
ures, exhortations,  and  prayer  (/>e  A  nima,  c  9).  Justin 
Martyr  also,  who  lived  within  half  a  century  of  the 
apostles,  and  is  himself  credited  with  being  the  author 
of  a  work  on  Christian  Psalmody,  mentions  the  songs 
and  hymns  of  the  Ephesian  Christians:  "We  manifest 
our  gratitude  to  him  by  worshipping  him  in  spiritual 
songs  and  hymns,  praising  him  for  our  birth,  for  our 
health,  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  for  the 
hopes  of  immortality**  (^ApoL  v,  28).  Eusebius,  more- 
over, furnishes  this  important  testimony  of  mi  ancient 
historian  at  the  close  of  the  2d  century :  "Who  knows 
not  the  writings  of  Ireneeus,  Melito,  and  others,  which 
exhibit  Christ  as  God  and  man  ?  And  how  many  songs 
and  odes  of  the  brethren  there  are,  written  irom  the  be- 
ginning (jcLTT  apxiig')  by  believers,  which  offer  praise  to 
Christ  as  the  Word  of  God,  ascribing  divinity  to  him  !** 
(Eccles.  Hist,  v,  28).  Here  we  have  not  only  tes- 
timony to  the  use  of  spiritual  songs  in  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  but  also  that  there 
were  hymn  writers  in  the  apostolic  Church,  and  that 
their  songs  were  collected  for  use  at  a  very  early  date 
of  the  Christian  Church  (comp.  Fabricius,  Biblioth. 
GrcBca  [ed.  HarL],  vii,  67).  These  spiritual  songs  of 
the  primitive  Christians  were  almost  exclusively  of  a 
doctrinal  character.  "In  fact,**  says  August!,  "almost 
all  the  prayers,  doxologies,  and  hymns  of  the  ancient 
Church  are  nothing  else  than  prayers  and  supplications 
to  the  triune  God  or  to  Jesus  Christ  They  were  gener- 
ally altogether  doctrinaL  The  prayers  and  psalms,  of 
merely  a  moral  character,  which  the  modem  Church 
has  in  great  abundance,  in  the  ancient  were  altogether 
unknown"  (DenkwUrdigkeifen,  v,  417;  comp.  Neander. 
AUgem.  Kirchengesch.  i,  523;  EngL  ed.  i,  304). 

One  such  composition  of  the  primitive  Church — a 
hymn — has  come  down  to  us  entire.  It  is  found  in  the 
Padagogue  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a  work  bearing 
date  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  time 
of  the  apostles;  but  it  is  ascribed  to  another,  and  as- 
signed to  an  earlier  origin.  It  is  wanting  in  some  of 
the  manuscripts  of  Clement.  It  contains  figurative 
language  and  forms  of  expression  which  were  familiar 
to  the  Church  at  an  earlier  date;  and,  for  various  rea- 
sons, is  regarded  by  MUnter  {Metrische  Ojffenbar.  p.  32) 
and  Bull  {Defensio  fdei  Nuxena,  §  iii,  ch.  2,  p.  316)  as 
a  venerable  relic  of  the  early  Church,  which  has  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  still  remains  a  solitary  remnant 
of  the  Christian  psalmody  of  that  eariy  age.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  ancient,  and  the  earliest  that  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  (see  Hymnolooy,  in  voL  iv,  p.  434,  col.  2). 
A  translation  of  it  is  furnished  in  Coleman's  Ancient 
Christianity,  p.  334-35. 

Sacred  music  must,  in  the  primitive  Church,  have 
consisted  only  of  a  few  simple  airs  which  could  easily 
be  learned,  and  which,  by  frequent  repetition,  became 
familiar  to  all.  An  ornate  and  complicated  style  of 
music  would  have  been  alike  incompatible  with  the 
circumstances  of  these  Christian  worshippers  and  un- 
congenial with  the  simplicity  of  their  primitive  forms 
(comp.  Augusti,  DenhtUrdigkeiten,  v,  288).     In  their 
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mnga  of  Zion,  both  old  and  young,  men  and  women, 
bore  a  part.  Their  psalmody  was  the  joint  act  of  the 
whole  assembly  in  unison.  Such  b  the  testimony  of 
Hilary,  A.D.  365  {Comment,  in  Psa.  xxv,  p.  174).  Am- 
brose remarks  that  the  injunction  of  the  apostle,  for- 
bidding women  to  speak  in  public,  relates  not  to  sing- 
ing, "  for  this  b  delightful  in  every  age  and  suited  to 
every  sex"  (in  Psa,  i,  Prcsf,  p.  741 ;  comp.  HezcBmerarij 
lib.  iii,  c.  5,  p.  42).  The  authority  of  Chrj'sostom  b 
also  to  the  same  efifect.  **  It  was  the  ancient  custom, 
as  it  b  still  with  us,  for  all  to  come  together,  and  unit- 
edly to  join  in  singing.  The  young  and  the  old,  rich 
and  poor,  male  and  female,  bond  and  free,  all  join  in 
one  song.  .  .  .  All  worldly  dbtinctions  here  cease,  and 
the  whole  congregation  form  one  general  chorus**  (//om. 
xi,  vol.  xii,  p.  349;  Horn,  xxxvi,  in  1  Ck>r.  voL  x,  p.  340 ; 
comp.  Gerbert,  Musica  Sacra,  lib.  i,  §  11,  for  other  au- 
thorities). Each  number  was  invited,  at  pleasure  and 
according  to  his  ability,  to  lead  their  devotions  in  a 
Macred  song  indited  by  himself.  Such  was  the  custom 
in  the  Corinthian  Church.  Such  was  still  the  custom 
in  the  age  of  Tertullian,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  Augustine  also  refers  to  the  same  usage, 
and  ascribes  to  divine  inspiration  the  talent  which  was 
manifested  in  this  extemporaneous  psalmody. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  psalmody  of  the  early 
Church,  consisting  in  part  of  the  psalms  of  David,  and 
in  part  of  hymns  composed  for  the  purpose  of  worship, 
and  expressive  of  love  and  praise  to  God  and  to  Christ 
(Neander,  A  Ugem,  Kirchengesck,  i,  523 ;  Engl.  ed.  i,  804). 
Few  in  number,  and  sung  to  rude  and  simple  airs,  they 
yet  had  w(Miderful  power  over  those  primitive  saints. 
The  sacred  song  inspired  their  devotions  both  in  the 
public  and  private  worship  of  God.  At  their  family 
board  it  quickened  their  gratitude  to  God,  who  gave 
them  their  daily  bread.  It  enlivened  their  domestic 
and  social  intercourse ;  it  relieved  the  wearinera  of  their 
daily  labor;  it  cheered  them  in  solitude, comforted  them 
in  affliction,  and  supported  them  under  persecution. 
"  Go  where  you  will,*"  sa3rs  Jerome, "  the  ploughman  at 
hb  plough  sings  his  joyful  hallelujahs,  the  busy  mower 
regales  himself  with  his  psalms,  and  the  vine-dresser  is 
singing  one  of  the  songs  of  David.  Such  are  our  songs 
— our  love-songs,  as  they  are  called — the  solace  of  the 
shepherd  in  hb  solitude  and  of  the  husbandman  in  his 
toil"  {Ep,  xvii,  ad  MarctUum),  Fearless  of  reproach,  of 
persecution,  and  of  death,  they  continued  in  the  face  of 
their  enemies  to  sing  their  sacred  songs  in  the  streets 
and  market-places  and  at  the  martyr's  stake.  Eusebius 
declares  himself  an  eye-witness  to  the  fact  that,  under 
their  persecutions  in  Thebais,  "  they  continued  to  their 
latest  breath  to  sing  psalms  and  hymns  and  thanks- 
gi%4ngs  to  the  God  of  heaven"  (^IJisi,  Eccles,  viii,  9; 
comp.  Herder,  Brief e  zur  Bejvrderung  der  Humamtdt 
7  Samml.  p.  28  sq. ;  Augusti,  DenkwUrdigkeitenf  v,  296- 
97 ;  Coleman,  Manual,  p.  331-33). 

11.  Imuyvations, — From  the  4th  century  onward  the 
Chrbtian  Church  greatly  modified  the  mode  of  per- 
forming thb  part  of  public  worship. 

1.  The  first  innovation  occurred  in  the  Syrian  church- 
es, where  responsive  singing  was  introduced,  probably 
very  early  in  the  4th  century.  Soon  after  it  became 
the  practice  of  the  Eastern  churches  generally,  and 
finally  was  transferred  to  the  West  also  by  St  Ambrose 
of  Milan  (A.D.  370),  and  was  called  there  the  Ambrosian 
style  of  music.  Some  critics  believe  responsive  singing 
to  have  been  practiced  at  a  very  early  date.  Thus  it 
would  seem  from  the  epbtle  of  Pliny  that  the  Christians 
of  whom  he  speaks  sang  aUemaiehf  in  responses.  The 
ancient  hymn  from  Clement,  too,  above  mentioned, 
seesis  to  be  constructed  with  reference  to  thb  method 
of  singing.  There  b  besides  an  ancient  but  certainly 
groundless  tradition  extant  in  Socrates  (I/ist.  Eccles. 
vi,  8)  that  Ignatius  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  style 
of  music  in  the  Church  of  Antioch.  It  was  certainly 
familUr  to  the  Jews,  who  often  sang  responsively  in 
'     -vorship  of  the  Temple.    In  some  instances  the 


same  style  of  singing  may  have  been  pTBctked  too  m 
the  primitive  Church.  But  responsive  singing  b  ooi 
generally  allowed  to  have  been  in  frequent  use  dnrii^ 
the  first  300  years  of  the  Christian  aeim.  Thb  node  of 
singing  was  then  common  in  the  theatres  and  tenpls 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  for  thb  reason  was  generally  dis- 
carded by  the  primitive  Christians  (Augusti,  DetikKir' 
digkeiten,  v,  278). 

2.  The  appointment  of  singers  as  a  distinct  daas  of 
ofllcers  in  the  Church  for  thb  part  of  religioitt  worship, 
and  the  consequent  introduction  of  profane  wtMsic  into 
the  church,  marks  another  alteration  in  the  pealmodr 
of  the  Church.    These  innovations  were  first  made  in 
the  4th  century ;  and  though  the  people  continued  for 
a  century  or  more  to  enjoy  their  ancient  {wivilege  of  «J1 
singing  together,  it  b  conceivable  that  it  gradually  wii 
forced  to  die,  as  a  promiscuous  assembly  could  not  weO 
unite  in  theatrical  music  which  required  in  its  periiiRa- 
ers  a  degree  of  skill  altogether  superior  to  that  which 
all  the  members  of  a  congregation  could  be  expected  to 
possess.     An  artificial,  theatrical  stjie  of  music,  haviai; 
no  afiinity  with  the  worship  of  God,  soon  began  to  take 
the  place  of  those  solemn  airs  which  before  had  inspired 
the  devotions  of  hb  people.     The  music  of  the  theaiie 
was  transferred  to  the  church,  which  accordingly  be- 
came the  scene  of  theatrical  pomp  and  display  rathe- 
than  the  house  of  prayer  and  oY  praise,  to  ins^iire  by  its 
appropriate  and  solemn  rites  the  spiritual  workup  of 
God.     The  consequences  of  indulging  thb  depraved 
taste  for  secular  music  in  the  church  are  exhibited  by 
Neander  in  the  following  extract :  *'  We  have  to  regret 
that  both  in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church  their 
sacred  music  had  already  assumed  an  artificial  and  the- 
atrical character,  and  was  so  far  removed  from  its  orig- 
inal simplicity  that  even  in  the  4th  century  the  abbot 
Pambo  of  Egypt  complained  that  heathen  melodies 
[accompanied  as  it  seems  with  the  action  of  the  bands 
and  the  feet]  had  been  introduced  into  their  Church 
psalmody"  (Kirchatgesck.  ii,  681 :  comp.  Sciipfores  Ec- 
clesiastici,  De  Musica,  i  [1784],  8).    Isidore  of  Pclusioia 
also  complained  of  the  theatrical  sing^g,  esprciaUj  that 
of  the  women,  which,  in^ead  of  inducing  penitence  for 
sin,  tended  much  more  to  awaken  sinful  desires  (in 
Biblioth.  Pair,  vii,  543).     Jerome  also,  in  remarkii^ 
upon  Eph.  v,  19,  says:  "May  all  hear  it  whoee  buaness 
it  b  to  sing  in  the  church.     Not  with  the  voice,  bat 
with  the  heart,  we  sing  praises  to  God.    Not  like  the 
comedians  should  they  raise  their  sweet  and  liqoi<l 
notes  to  entertain  the  assembly  with  theatrical  songs 
and  melodies  in  the  church,  but  the  fire  of  godly  piety 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  should  inspire  oar 
songs.    Then  would  not  the  voice  of  the  singers,  but  the 
utterance  of  the  divine  word,  expel  the  evil  ^irit  froni 
those  who,  like  Saul,  are  possessed  with  it.   But,  instead 
of  this,  that  same  spirit  b  invited  rather  to  the  potscs- 
sion  of  those  who  have  converted  the  house  of  God  into 
a  pagan  theatre"  {Comment,  in  Ep.  Eph.  lib.  iii,  c  5, 
torn,  iv,  p.  887  [ed.  Martiane]).     Until  the  6th  or  7th 
century  the  people  were  not  entirely  exc]ud«i  firoiB 
participation  in  the  psalmody  of  the  Church,  and  many 
there  were  who  continued  to  bear  some  part  in  it  efea 
after  it  had  become  a  cultivated  theatrical  art,  for  the 
practice  of  which  the  singers  were  appointed  as  a  dis- 
tinct order  of  the  Church,  but  it  was  mainly  in  the 
chorus  or  in  responses  that  the  people  could  have  their 
part.     Thus  it  soon  came  about  that  the  many,  instead 
of  uniting  their  hearts  and  their  voices  in  the  songs 
of  Zion,  could  only  sit  coldly  by  as  spectators. 

8.  Heresy  brgely  pervading  the  Church,  and  mak- 
ing rapid  headway  by  incorporation  into  hymns  which 
were  the  Uuty*s  property,  various  restrictions  were  ftwn 
time  to  time  laid  upon  the  use  of  hymns  oi  human  com- 
position in  dbtinction  from  the  inspired  psalms  of  David; 
and  finally  the  Church  authorities,  in  order  more  effectu- 
ally to  resbt  all  encroachments  of  heresy,  were  driven  to 
the  necessity  either  of  cultivating  and  improving  thtir 
own  psalmody,  or  of  opposing  their  authority  to  stay  the 
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progren  of  thb  evil.  The  fonner  was  the  expedient  of 
Ambrose,  Hilary,  Gregory  Nazianzeii,  Chrysostom,  Au- 
l^ustine,  etc  But  the  other  alternative  in  turn  was  also 
attempted.  The  churches  by  ecclesiastical  authority 
were  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  Psalter  and  other  ca- 
nonical songs  of  the  Scriptures.  All  hymns  of  merely 
human  composition  were  prohibited  as  of  a  dangerous 
tendency  and  unsuitable  to  the  purposes  of  public  wor- 
ship. The  Synod  of  I^Aodioea  (A.D.  844-346,  c.  59)  felt 
itself  compelled  to  pass  a  decree  to  that  effect.  The 
decree  was  not,  however,  fully  enforced;  the  clergy 
eventually  claimed  the  right  of  performing  the  sacred 
music  as  a  privilege  exdutivel^  their  own.  And  finally, 
the  more  effectually  to  exclude  the  people,  the  singing 
was  in  Latin.  Where  that  was  not  the  vernacular 
tongue,  this  rule  was  of  necessity  an  effectual  bar  to 
the  participation  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  public 
worship.  Besides,  the  doctrine  was  industriously  propa- 
gated that  the  Latin  was  the  appropriate  language  of 
devotion,  which  became  not  the  profane  lips  of  the  laity 
in  these  religious  solemnities,  but  only  those  of  the 
clergy,  who  had  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary.  This  expedient  shut  out  the  people  from 
any  participation  in  this  delightful  part  of  public  wor- 
ship. The  Reformation  again  restored  to  the  people 
their  ancient  and  inestimable  right  At  that  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  services  of  the  Romish  Church  was 
sung  to  musical  notes,  and  on  the  occasion  of  great  fes- 
tivals the  choral  service  was  performed  with  great  pomp 
by  a  numerous  choir  of  men  and  boys.  That  abuses  of 
the  most  flagrant  kind  had  found  their  way  into  this 
department  of  Romish  worship  b  beyond  a  doubt,  as 
the  Council  of  Trent  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  decree 
on  the  subject,  in  which  they  plainly  state  that  in  the 
celebration  of- the  mass,  hymns,  some  of  a  profane  and 
others  of  a  lascivious  nature,  had  crept  into  the  service, 
and  given  great  scandal  to  professors  of  the  truth.  But 
by  this  decree  the  council,  while  it  arranged  the  choral 
service  on  a  proper  footing,  freeing  it  from  all  extra- 
neous matter,  gave  choral  music  also  a  sanction  which 
it  had  hitherto  wanted.  From  that  time  the  Church 
of  Rome  began  to  display  that  profoimd  veneration  for 
choral  music  which  it  has  continued  to  manifest  down 
to  the  present  day. 

The  Protestants  at  the  Reformation  differed  on  the 
subject  of  sacred  music  The  Lutherans  in  great  meas- 
ure adopted  the  Romish  ritual,  and  retained  the  choral 
service.  Some  of  the  Reformed  churches  varied  more 
widelv  from  Rome  than  others.  Calvin  introduced  a 
plain  metrical  psalmody,  selecting  for  use  in  churches 
the  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Marot,  which  he  divided 
into  small  portions,  and  appointed  to  be  sung  in  public 
worship.  This  Psalter  was  bound  up  with  the  Geneva 
Catechism.  When  the  Reformation  was  introduced  into 
England,  Henry  VIH,  himself  a  musician  of  considera- 
ble celebrity,  showed  his  partiality  for  the  choral  service 
by  retaining  it.  The  cathedral  musical  service  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England  was  framed  by  John  Mar- 
beck  of  Windsor,  in  a  form  little  different  from  that 
which  is  at  present  in  use  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
ancient  foundations  of  conventual,  collegiate,  and  cathe- 
dral churches  make  no  provision  for  an  organist,  but 
simply  for  canons,  minor  canons,  and  choristers.  The 
first  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward, 
VI,  allowed  the  clergy  either  to  adopt  the  plain  metrical 
psalmody  or  to  preserve  the  use  of  the  choral  sei^Moe. 
The  musical  part  of  queen  Elizabeth's  liturgy  is  said  to 
have  been  arranged  by  Parker, archbishop  of  Canterburj'. 
The  Puritans,  however,  objected  strongly  to  the  cathe- 
dral rites,  particularly  "  the  tossing  the  Psalms  from  one 
side  to  the  other,**  as  Cartwright  sarcastically  describes 
the  musical  service ;  and  it  was  regarded  as  inconsistent 
with  that  beautiful  simplicity  which  ought  ever  to  char- 
acterize the  ordinance  of  divine  worship.  The  assaults 
made  by  Puritans  upon  the  musical  as  well  as  other 
portions  of  the  cathedral  service  were  answered  with 
great  ability  and  power  by  Richard  Hooker  in  his  fa- 


mous work  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity^  the  first  four  books 
of  which  appeared  in  1594,  and  the  fifth  in  1597.  From 
the  date  of  that  masterly  defence  of  the  polity  of  the 
Church  of  England  down  to  the  present  day  no  mate- 
rial change  has  taken  place  in  the  musical  service  of 
that  Church.  The  Lutheran  and  Episcopal  churches, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  have  also  a  solemn  service, 
while  the  Reformed  Church,  including  the  Presbyterian 
and  Independent,  have  a  plain  selection  of  melodies  U* 
which  the  metrical  Psalms,  Paraphrases,  and  Hymntt 
are  set.  There  is  almost  universally  a  precentor  or 
leader  of  the  sacred  music  in  the  congregation,  and  in 
some  cases  a  select  choir  or  band  of  male  and  female 
voices,  while  the  whole  congregation  is  expected  to  join 
in  this  solemn  part  of  the  devotional  exercises  of  the 
sanctuary.  For  a  number  of  years  past,  while  Rombh 
churches  in  Europe  and  America  have  made  a  gorgeous 
display  of  their  musical  service,  which  is  still  divided 
between  the  chants  of  the  priests  and  the  theatrical 
performances  of  the  choir,  made  up  altogether,  as  a  rule, 
of  regularly  trained  musicians,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
who  have  thus  perverted  most  effectually  the  devotional 
ends  of  sacred  music,  the  Protestant  churches  have 
aroused  to  a  more  careful  training  of  their  whole  con- 
gregation in  the  art  of  sacred  music,  that  this  interest- 
ing and  impressive  part  of  divine  worship  may  be  con- 
ducted both  with  melody  of  the  voice  and  of  the  heart 
unto  the  Lord.  See,  however,  for  details,  especially  on 
the  innovations  in  the  Protestant  churches,  the  influence 
of  sacred  song  as  exhibited  in  recent  times  in  revivals, 
the  articles  ^auiodt  and  Revival. 

III.  Use  of  Instruments  in  the  Church, — ^The  Greeks 
as  well  as  the  Jews  were  wont  to  use  instruments  as  ac- 
companiments in  their  sacred  songs.  The  converts  to 
Christianity  accordingly  must  have  been  familiar  with 
this  mode  of  singing ;  yet  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  primitive  Christians  failed  to  adopt  the  use  of  in- 
strumental music  in  their  religious  worship.  The  wonl 
if/aXXetv,  which  the  apostle  uses  in  Epb.  v,  19,  has  been 
taken  by  some  critics  to  indicate  that  they  sang  with 
such  accompaniments^  The  same  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  intimated  by  the  golden  harps  which  John,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  four-and-twenty 
elders.  But  if  this  be  the  correct  inference,  it  is  strange 
indeed  that  neither  Ambrose  (in  Psa,  i,  Prte/,  p.  740), 
nor  Basil  (in  Psa,  t,  voL  ii,  p.  718),  nor  Chrjrsostom 
{Psa.  xliy  vol.  V,  p.  181),  in  the  noble  encomiums  which 
they  severally  pronounce  upon  music,  make  any  men- 
tion of  instrumental  music  Basil,  indeed,  exprewly 
condemns  it  as  ministering  only  to  the  depraved  pas- 
sions of  men  (Horn,  iv,  voL  i,  p.  88),  and  must  have 
been  led  to  thb  condemnation  because  some  had  gone 
astray  and  borrowed  this  practice  from  the  heathens. 
Thus  it  is  reported  that  at  Alexandria  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  accompany  the  singing  with  the  flute,  which 
practice  was  expressly  forbidden  by  Clement  of  Al- 
exandria in  A.D.  190  as  too  worldly,  but  he  then  in- 
stituted in  its  stead  the  use  of  the  harp.  In  the  time 
of  Constantino  the  Great  the  Ambrosian  chant  (q.  v.) 
was  introduced,  consisting  of  hymns  and  psalms  sung, 
it  b  said,  in  the  four  first  keys  of  the  ancient  Greek. 
The  tendency  of  this  was  to  secularize  the  music  of  the 
Church,  and  to  encourage  singing  by  a  choir.  The 
general  introduction  of  instrumental  music  can  certain- 
ly not  be  assigned  to  a  date  earlier  than  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries ;  yea,  even  Gregory  the  Great,  who  towards 
the  end  of  the  6th  century  added  greatly  to  the  existing 
Church  music,  absolutely  prohibited  the  use  of  instru- 
ments. Several  centuries  later  the  introduction  of  the 
organ  in  sacred  service  gave  a  place  to  instruments  as  ac- 
companiments for  Christian  song,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  they  have  been  freely  used  with  few  exceptions.  The 
first  organ  b  believed  to  have  been  used  in  Church  ser- 
vice in  the  18th  century.  Organs  were,  however,  in  use 
before  thb  in  the  theatre.  They  were  never  regarded 
with  favor  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  were  vehement- 
ly opposed  in  some  of  the  Western  churches.    In  Scot- 
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land  no  organ  is  allowed  to  this  dav,  except  in  a  few    hU  influence  became  simple,  thoughtful,  aaphing. 
Episcopal  churches.     See  Music,  Instkumkmtal.     In    cere,  and  noble,  but  destitute  of  passion  and  tendcneie. 
the  English  conviication  held  A.U.  1562,  in  queen  Eliza-    The  most  spiritual  of  all  arts,  it  raised  the  heart  into 


beth's  time,  for  settling  the  liturgy,  the  retainuig  of 
organs  was  carried  only  by  a  casting  vote.  See  Okoan. 
IV.  Sacred  Music  as  a  Science, — A  certain  sort  of 
music  seems  to  have  existed  in  all  countries  and  at  all 
times.     Even  instrumental  music  is  of  a  very  early 


immediate  communion  with  the  Infinite,  and,  whik  o^ 
cbrating  the  mystery  of  the  dinne  sacrifice  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  mass  to  which  it  was  especxaBy  sa, 
it  found  opportunity  to  express  and  to  elevate,  by  its 
various  combinations  of  sounds,  every  kind  of  Cbfi«tian 


date ;  representations  of  musical  instruments  occur  on  feeling.  The  centre  of  this  school  was  the  papal  diap- 
the  Egyptian  obelisks  and  tombs.  The  HindA,  Chi-  {  el,  and  its  last  creative  master  was  Gregorio  Alk^ 
nese,  and  Japanese  music  is  probably  what  it  was  |  (f  1640),  whose  Miserere,  composed  for  a  doaUe  dunr. 
thousands  of  years  ago.  The  Chinese,  whose  music  I  express^  with,  wonderful  simplicity  all  the  calm  and 
practically  is  unpleasant  to  refined  ears,  have  some  profound  sufferings  of  a  Christian  heart  beneath  the 
sweet-toned  instruments,  and  a  notation  for  the  mek)-  '  Saviour^s  cross. 


dies  played  on  them  which  is  sufficiently  clear.  Their 
history  and  fables  touching  the  art  antedate  by  many 
centuries  those  of  classic  nations.  The  higher  style 
of  Oriental  music,  which  has  a  limited  degree  of  melo- 
dious merit,  with  rhythms  logically  and  distinctly  drawn 
from  consociation  with  poetry  as  refined  and  liquid  as 


The  invention  of  the  organ,  and  its  use  in  aocoD>pa- 
nying  the  choral,  had  a  large  share  in  the  development 
of  harmony.  Along  with  the  music  of  the  Cbnrcfa,  sad 
independently  of  it,  secular  moaic  was  making  grad- 
ual advances,  guided  more  by  the  ear  than  by  science; 
it  seems  to  have  had  a  more  decided  rhythm,  thcx^ 


the  Italian,  may  be  found  in  that  of  India,  dating  also  ,  not  indicated  as  yet  by  bars.     The  airs  which  have  be- 


from  remotest  antiquity.  The  poetical  legends  of  Hindo- 
stan,  and  indeed  of  all  Southern  Asia,  rival  those  of  Chi- 
na and  Greece  in  ascribing  fabulous  effects  to  music. 


come  national  in  different  countries  were  developm«Bt<^ 
of  it,  but  it  had  its  chief  seat  in  Belgic  Gaul ;  and  the 
reconciliation  of  musical  science  with  musical  art,  begm 


The  Hind(i8  consider  every  art  as  a  direct  revelation  '  in  Flanders  by  Josquln  Depi^  in  the  16tli  centnxT,vss 
from  heaven,  and  while  their  inferior  deities  communi-  completed  in  the  17th  centuiy  by  Palestrina  fnd  hb 
cated  other  arts,  it  was  Brahma  himself  who  presented  '  school  at  Rome,  and  reacted  eventuaUy  on  the  teden- 


music  to  mortals.  The  music  of  the  Hebrews  b  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  defined  rhythm  and  melody.  The 
<Treeks  numbered  music  among  the  sciences,  and  stud- 
ied the  mathematical  proportions  of  sounds.  Their 
music,  however,  was  but  poetry  sung,  a  sort  of  musical 
recitation  or  intoning,  in  which  the  melodic  part  was  a 
mere  accessor}'.  The  Romans  borrowed  their  music 
from  the  Etruscans  and  Greeks,  and  had  both  stringed 
instniments  and  wind  instruments. 

The  music  of  modem  Europe  is  a  new  art,  to 
which  nothing  analogous  seems  to  liave  existed  among 
the  natbns  of  antiquity.  We  look  therefore  to  the 
early  music  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  whose  fostering 
influence  through  several  centuries  the  preser\'ation  and 
progress  of  art  was  due,  for  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  modem  system  is  built.  The  early  music  of  the 
Christian  Church  was  probably  in  part  of  Greek  and 


astical  style.  **  Mediaeval  Church  mosic,^  says  Prof. 
Paine,  **  did  not  fulfil  the  entire  misnon  of  the  art,  fer 
it  failed  to  embrace  within  its  scope  of  expresGion  all 
the  nature  of  man,  leaving  out  an  important  dement  ef 
artistic  representation — his  earthly  acts  and  paasi^M.  It 
was  re9er>'ed  for  secular  music  to  supply  thb  want. 
Music  can  also  express  outside  of  the  Church  the  high- 
est principles  of  religum  and  morality,  as  they  inflncace 
the  sentiments  and  actions  of  men.  The  Reforaiatian 
of  the  16th  century  was  undoubtedly  the  means  ef  giv- 
ing a  new  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  secular  mnac. 
which  previously  had  been  ignored  and  held  in  ec«- 
tempt  by  the  educated  musicians  and  ecdesiastks;  ud 
in  Germany  the  Reformation  was  also  the  source  (^a 
new  style  of  sacred  music  of  popular  origin.  During 
the  absolute  reign  of  medieval  counterpoint  the  sense 
of  melody  which  existed  later  in  the  etmgs  of  the  tmo- 


in  part  of  Hebrew  origin.    The  choral  was  at  first  sung  >  badours  and  minnesingers,  and  other  popular  mdodie« 


in  octaves  and  unisons.  St.  Ambrose  and  Gregory  tho 
Great  (590-604)  directed  their  attention  to  its  improve- 
ment, and  under  them  some  sort  of  harmony  or  coimter- 
point  seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  service  of 
the  Church.  The  latter  was  the  father  of  the  Gregori- 
an chant,  upon  the  broad  foundation  of  which  the  mu- 
sic of  the  Church  rested  for  several  centuries.  Further 
advances  were  made  by  Guido  of  Arezzo,  to  whom  no- 
tation by  lines  and  spaces  is  due ;  but  the  ecclesiastical 
music  had  still  an  uncertain  tonality  and  an  uncertain 
rhythm.  Franco  of  Cologne,  in  the  13th  century,  first 
indicate<l  the  duration  of  notes  by  diversity  of  form. 
He  and  John  of  Muris  in  the  following  century  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  more  rapid  pn^ess  of  sacred 
music  It  is  during  their  period  of  Christian  ecclesias- 
tical life  that  modem  muuc  first  attained  the  character 
of  an  art,  by  which  the  devout  heart  gives  utterance  to 
its  emotions.  Its  style  was  at  that  Cime  serious,  grand, 
and  full  of  expression  only  when  taken  as  a  whole ;  and 
OB  the  Church  would  not  renounce  the  few  melodies 
\7hich  had  long  been  used,  art  could  exert  its  ]x>wer 
only  on  the  harmonies  by  which  they  were  embellished. 
The  consequence  was  that  many  imitators  adopted  an 
artiflcial,  dry,  and  leamed  kind  of  music,  which  derived 
all  its  life  from  some  secular  airs  mingled  with  it. 
The  Synod  of  Trent  entreated  the  pope  that  he  would 
devise  some  plan  by  which  this  state  of  things  might 
be  improved.  Marcellus  II  accordingly  disclosed  his 
views  to  an  enthusiastic  young  num,  and  soon  after,  un- 
der the  papacy  of  Paul  TV,  Palestrina  presented  to  the 
world  his  Missa  MarceUi  (1555).  Thb  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  revolution  in  sacred  music,  which  by 


of  a  very  early  date,  was  almost  wholly  lost,  and  comr- 
quently  melody  had  to  be  discovered  again,  so  to  (peak, 
about  the  year  1600.  It  was  not  the  leamed  mnaieiMk«. 
but  mere  dilettanti,  who  took  these  first  steps  on  a  aev 
path.  In  Italy  the  increasing  intereM  in  ancicRt  liter- 
ature and  art  led  to  an  ardent  desire  on  the  part  cf  cul- 
tivated men  to  restore  Greek  tragedy.  Enthosiasi^ 
painted  its  splendors  in  glowing  colors.  They  beHeved 
that  modem  comiterpoint  could  not  compare  with  as- 
cient  music,  either  with  respect  to  the  ample  beauty  of 
the  melody  or  the  comprehensive  clearness  and  rhetor- 
ical expression  of  the  words.  Thb  idea  of  re^oring  the 
ancient  drama  and  music  was  first  advocated  at  the 
meetings  of  a  society  of  scholars  and  artists  at  Florence. 
The  names  of  Vincenzio  Galilei,  Cacdni,  Cavaliere,  and 
Peri  have  come  down  to  us  as  associated  with  these  fee- 
ble beginnings  of  the  musical  drama.  As  the  resok  of 
their  efforts  they  unfolded  a  new  element  in  minic,  the 
modem  recitatiee,  out  of  which  the  air  was  gradoaBy 
developed.  It  is  true  the  heavy  and  monoconom  reci- 
tative which  the  Florentine  dilettanti  had  introduced 
remained  for  a  time  a  doubtful  experiment;  yet  the 
love  for  dramatic  rei^esentations  hdped  to  soatain  ^ 
novelty  until  the  advent  of  original  masters,  like  Moo- 
teverde,  Carestini,  and,  above  all,  Alessandro  Scaikttl 
Under  their  guiianee  the  recitatire  grew  more  fiexifaie 
and  expressive;  the  dramatic  action  and  lyric  paaem 
of  the  play  were  heightened  by  means  of  the  orchettnl 
accompaniment,  and  the  tme  arioso  style  of  «^|io|^ 
was  formed.  Finally,  the  air  sprang  into  life,  and  tbe 
sera  of  beautiful  and  sensuous  melodv  was  £urlv  into- 
gurated."    The  opera,  which  thus  appearod  nearly  coo- 
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tempoTsneodsly  with  the  Reformation  and  revival  of 
letters  (about  1600),  greatly  enlarged  the  domain  of  mu- 
sic. Italy  advanced  in  melody,  and  Germany  in  har- 
mony. Instrumental  music  in  this  way  came  to  occupy 
a  more  and  more  prominent  place.  Upon  sacred  music 
the  influence  of  the  opera  was  very  marked.  It  brought 
about  the  introduction  of  solo  singing  and  instrumental 
accompaniment  into  sacred  music,  and  in  consequence 
the  strict  ecclesiastical  style  was  greatly  modified.  In 
the  course  of  the  18th  century  Italian  Church  music  had 
wandered  so  far  away  from  the  chaste  ideal  of  Palestrina 
as  to  lose  its  sacred  style  almost  wholly.  These  inno- 
vations in  the  field  of  music  brought  about  a  conflict 
with  the  old  ecclesiastical  style,  which  struggled  in 
Home  to  maintain  its  ground.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  school  of  music  founded  by  Neri  began  to  per- 
for.n  in  the  oratorium  pieces  relating  to  subjects  from 
t*  icred  history.  In  this  way  came  into  existence  the 
oratorio,  intermediate  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
styles  of  music,  and  more  distinctly  expressive  of  pre- 
cise characters  and  situations,  more  agreeable  in  its 
melodies,  and  richer  in  its  instrumental  accompani- 
ments (oomp.  Hase,  Ch.  Hist,  p.  465).  Not  only  on  the 
< Continent,  but  also  in  England,  this  species  of  sacred 
masic  made  its  way.  During  the  changes  introduced 
there  in  ecclesiastical  music  at  the  Restoration  the 
w;hool  of  Pnrcell  (q.  v.)  had  arisen.  This  paved  the 
way  for  the  oratorio,  and  a  little  later  England  adopted 
the  German  Handel,  who  was  the  precursor  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  and  Mendelssohn.  These 
masters,  though  they  exercised  their  gifts  in  almost 
every  noUe  form  of  musical  composition,  dedicated  their 
^nius  especially  to  the  pure  and  sublime  themes  of  re- 
ligion. Handel's  forty  operas  are  almost  forgotten ;  his 
long  career  as  a  dramatic  composer,  however,  served  as 
an  excellent  school  for  his  faculties,  and  his  triumphs 
in  the  field  of  oratorio  music  were  but  the  natural  fruits 
of  hb  previous  discipline.  Handel's  strength  of  charac- 
ter and  sincere  faith  rendered  him  fully  worthy  as  a 
roan,  as  well  as  an  artist,  to  create  such  works  as  the 
Afesriah  and  Itrael  in  Kgyj^^  These  masterpieces  are 
not  mere  lyric  and  dramatic  works;  they  possess  a 
f^ttd  objective  and  ideal  character,  comparable  only  to 
the  greatest  works  of  art;  to  the  Greek  drama  or  the 
romantic  tragedies  of  Shakespeare.  But  the  oratorio 
we  do  not  care  to  see  r^arded  as  the  highest  type  and 
expression  of  modern  Church  music  As  such  the  can- 
tatas and  passion  music  by  Bach  express  more  intensely 
and  A-ividly  than  any  other  compositions  a  profound  re- 
ligious conviction.  The  Pcunon  to  8L  Matthew  has  no 
rival  in  its  special  form.  It  is  the  most  dramatic  and 
A'ivid  conception  in  art  of  the  trial  and  death  of  Christ. 
Among  hundreds  of  similar  works,  this  is  the  only  music 
that  has  lived. 

Here  it  may  most  appropriately  be  stated  that  all 
sacred  music  since  the  16th  century  must  be  divided 
into  two  general  divisions,  choral  and  figurate  music 
Choral  music  is.  in  its  original  form,  Church  singing 
only,  in  which  the  melody  is  solemnly  slow.  It  is  de- 
void of  ornament,  and  not  bound  to  a  strict  observance 
of  time.  Figurate  music  is  the  execution  of  religious 
pieces  with  accompaniment  of  instruments,  and  arose 
from  the  choral  melodies  arranged  for  four  or  more 
voices,  and  having  for  their  theme  hymns,  psalms,  or 
passages  of  Scripture.  From  the  sigiui  or  figures  lued 
in  the  difl^rent  parts,  and  which  were  not  used  in  cho- 
ral music,  this  style  received  the  name  of  figurate.  The 
organ  was  generally  used  in  it  to  conduct  and  assist 
the  voice,  and  subsequently  stringed  and  wind  instru- 
ments were  gradually  added.  At  first  the  instruments 
were  used  only  to  give  the  tone  to  the  singers.  At  the 
Reformation  the  Calvinistic  Church  entirely  rejected 
the  use  of  instruments.  The  ancient  Italian  masters, 
such  as  Palestrina  and  Orlando  di  Lasso,  composed  no 
instrumental  music  Yet  Luther  introduced  the  custom 
of  having  chorals  executed  by  instruments.  The  gen- 
eral use  of  the  organ  for  accompaniment  dates  from 


about  the  year  1640.  Figurate  music  and  choir  mnging, 
OS  distinguished  from  congregational  singing,  appears 
already  in  the  fugues  and  motets  of  the  14th  century, 
in  which,  after  one  part  had  commenced  the  singing,  it 
was  taken  up  by  a  second,  then  by  a  thirds  a  fourth,  and 
finally  taken  up  again  by  the  first,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
We  find  it  also  in  many  compositions  of  the  times  of  the 
Reformation,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  festive  songs  of 
John  Eccard  (f  1611).  Hammerschmidt  (f  1675)  gave 
to  this  style  a  fuller  development,  and  entitled  it  by  the 
name  of  madrigal.  In  Italy,  in  the  16th  century,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  opera,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  not 
without  influence  on  sacred  music,  which  gradually  ac- 
quired a  more  secular  style.  Besides,  this  also  led  to  the 
use  of  musical  instruments  in  the  churches.  From  Italy 
the  custom  was  introduced  into  Germany  by  John  Prse- 
torius  (t  1621)  and  Henry  SchUtz  (f  1762),  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  the  oantcUe,  in  which  John  Sebastian  Bach 
particularly  distinguished  himself,  and  of  which  we 
have  spoken  above.  By  all  these  innovations  it  b  be- 
lieved the  old  solemn  style  of  sacred  music  lost  ground, 
and  the  oratorio  itself  gradually  turned  more  to  the  op- 
era. Mozart  and  Beethoven  wrote  sacred  music  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  style  as  operas.  On  the  other  hand, 
th^  Romish  clergy  did  not  better  the  position  by  re- 
turning to  the  ante-Palestrinan  mode  of  chanting  mass, 
and  this  was  not  without  a  certain  influence  again  in 
making  the  sacred  music  of  the  Protestant  churches 
more  secular.  The  importance  of  instrumental  music 
was  also  on  the  increase ;  overtures  and  dancing-tunes 
were  often  played  on  the  organ  before  and  after  service. 
It  is  only  with  the  revival  of  evangelical  piety  that  a 
change  commenced  to  be  perceptible  in  sacred  music :  it 
was  brought  about  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  such  com- 
posers as  C.  F.  Becker,  J.  C.  II.  RUck,  G.  W.  Konier,  and 
by  the  collection  of  classical  pieces  for  the  organ  pub- 
lished by  Kocher,  Silcher,  and  Freeh  in  1851.  The  an- 
cient figurate  pieces  were  also  remodelled  by  such  com- 
posers as  Ruck,  A.  W.  Bach,  C  G.  Reissiger,  Silcher, 
Freeh,  Palmer,  etc  In  this  country  Lowell  Mason  (q  .v.) 
may  be  said  to  be  the  father  of  Christian  Church  music 
He  is  certainly  the  founder  of  the  American  school  of 
sacred  song,  though  it  should  be  borne  iii  mind  that  our 
musicians,  especially  composers,  are  very  largely  influ- 
enced by  European  culture,  particularly  Grerman.  Sec 
Hawkins,  General  Hist,  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Music  (Lond.  1776;  new  ed.  1853,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Bumev, 
Uitt,  of  Music  (Lond.  1776-89,  4  vols.  4to) ;  Forkel,  6>- 
schichte  d,  Musik  (Leips.  1788, 2  vols.) ;  HuUah,  Hist,  of 
Mod,  Music  (Lond.  1862);  F^tis,  Hist,  gitierale  de  la 
Musique  (Paris,  4  vols,  out,  but  yet  unfinished) ;  Chap- 
pell,  Hist,  of  Music  (Lond.  1874  and  sq.,  4  vols.) ;  Nau- 
mann,  UmgegtaUung  der  Kirchenmusik  (1852);  Psalmen^ 
gesang  in  der  EvangeL  Kirche  (1856) ;  Tonkunst  in  der 
Culturgesch,  (1869-70);  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities^  p. 
384-891;  Bingham,  Origines  Eccksiasiicfe,  p.  815  sq.; 
Thibaut,  Ueher  ReinheU  der  Tonkunst  (Heidelb.  1826); 
Laurenzin,  Geschichte  der  Kirchenmusik  bei  d.  Italienem 
u,  Deutschen  (Leips.  1856) ;  Mansi,  xxix,  107 ;  Wiseman, 
The  Offices  of  Holy  Week  (Lond.  8vo);  Fink,  in  Zeit- 
schr\ft,  f.  hist.  Theologie^  1842 ;  Pierer,  Universal  Lexi- 
honf  ix,  507 ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity  and  iMtin 
Christianity;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,;  Schaff,  Ch.  HisL;  Bax- 
ter, Ecdes.  Hist,  of  England,  p.  263;  Ch.  and  World, 
1867,  art  ix;  Brand,  Pop.  Antiquities  in  Great  Britain, 
ii,  267  sq. ;  Hardwick,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  p.  387- 
389;  Hase,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  153,  465. 
675;  and  especially  Coleman,  Manual  of  Prelacy  and 
Ritualism,  ch.  xii.  See  also  the  articles  in  Lond.  Qu. 
Rev.  April,  1861,  art.  ii;  Jidy,  1871,  arL  v;  Oct.  1872. 
art  i;  Catholic  World,  March,  1870,  art  iii;  For.  Qu. 
Rev.  XX,  29  sq. ;  xxiii,  121-248.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Muaic,  Instrumbntal.  As  there  are  many  Chris- 
tians who  hold  that  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in 
the  sacred  services  of  the  Church  does  not  find  its  war- 
rant in  the  New-Testament  Scriptures,  we  here  append 
an  article  on  this  negative  position.     We  add  a  few  ar- 
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guments  on  the  affirmative.  Following  so  closely  after 
the  hiscorical  discussion  famished  above,  the  inquiring 
student  will  be  the  belter  able  to  judge  for  himself 
whether  instrumentals  can  be  used  in  Christian  worship. 
I.  Against  the  use  of  instruments  in  Christian  church- 
es the  following  reasons  may  be  urged : 

1.  There  is  no  warrant  in  the  New  Testament  for  their 
use,  (a)  There  is  no  example  of  such  by  Peter,  Paul, 
John,  James,  or  the  Master  himself,  nor  by  any  others 
in  the  apostolic  age ;  nor  have  we  any  in  the  first  three 
centuries;  nor  until  the  mystery  of  iniquity  was  strong- 
ly at  work.  (6)  We  have  no  command  either  to  make 
or  to  use  them.  It  is  claimed  that  if/aAXovrec  in  £ph. 
V,  19  requires  playing  on  strings;  but  that  is  expressly 
declared  to  be  done  in  the  heart.  (See  in  a  following 
paragraph.)  (c)  We  find  no  directions,  formal  or  inci- 
dental, for  their  uae ;  while  we  hare  line  upon  line  about 
singing-rwhat  to  sing,  when  to  sing,  how  to  sing. 

2.  Instruments  were  not  used  in  the  worship  of  the  an- 
dent  synagogue.  They  belonged  to  the  tabernacle  and 
the  Temple,  especially  the  latter;  but  were  never  in 
the  congregational  assemblies  of  God's  people.  The 
trumpet  and  other  loud  instruments  were  used  in  the 
synagogue,  not  to  accompany  the  psalm,  but  in  cele- 
brating certain  feasts  (Lev.  xxv,  9 ;  Numb,  x,  10 ;  Psa. 
Ixxxi,  8).  There  was  a  feast  of  trumpets  (Lev.  xxiii, 
24 ;  Numb,  xxix,  1).  They  were  used  for  proclamation, 
in  going  to  war,  in  moving  the  camps,  in  assembling 
the  congregations,  as  well  as  in  triumphs,  coronations, 
and  other  extraordinary  occasions  (Numb,  x,  1-10;  Lev. 
xxv,  9 ;  1  Kings  i,  84 ;  Joel  ii,  1 ;  Jer.  vi,  1,  et  aL).  Such 
celebrations  resembled  our  day  of  Independence,  but 
were  much  more  devotional,  and  withal  ceremonial  in 
their  meaning.  Ck>nrad  Iken  tells  us  that  the  Sabbath- 
day  was  introduced  with  blowing  trumpets  at  the  syna- 
gogues six  times.  At  the  first  blast  they  dropped  the 
instruments  of  husbandry,  and  returned  home  from  the 
field.  This  was  on  Friday  evening,  as  we  call  it.  At 
the  second  blast  they  closed  all  offices,  shops,  and  places 
of  business.  At  the  third  blast  pots  were  removed 
from  the  fire,  and  culinary  occupation  was  suspended. 
The  other  three  blowings  were  to  designate  the  line  be- 
tween common  and  sacred  time.  All  of  these  uses, 
though  connected  with  the  worship,  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  psalmody  in  which  they  were  used  at 
the  Temple :  but  (a)  No  hint  is  given  in  Old  Testament 
or  New  that  instruments  were  ever  used  in  the  syna- 
gogue worship,  (b)  Orthodox  Jews  do  not  allow  the 
organ  or  any  other  instrument  in  their  synagogues; 
only  Reformed  or  Liberal  Jews  have  introduced  the  or- 
gan and  many  other  innovations,  (c)  Arclueologists 
(Prideaux,  Hahn,  Calmet,  Townsend,  etc.)  make  no 
mention  of  instruments  in  the  worship,  while  they  de- 
scribe minutely  the  furniture  of  the  synagogue;  and 
Hahn  particularly  notices  the  singing  of  the  doxologies, 
such  as  Psa.  Ixxii,  18;  Ixviii,  1;  xcvi,  6;  and  cxiii,  1. 
Iken  gives  four  doxologies  for  the  Sabbath,  but  no  or- 
gan or  harp. 

8.  The  early  Reformers^  when  they  came  out  ofRome<, 
removed  them  as  the  monuments  of  idolatry,  Luther 
called  the  organ  an  ensign  of  Baal ;  Calvin  said  that  in- 
strumental music  was  not  fitter  to  be  adopted  ioto  the 
Christian  Church  than  the  incense  and  the  candlestick ; 
Knox  called  the  organ  a  kist  [chest]  of  whistles.  The 
Church  of  England  revived  them,  against  a  very  strong 
protest,  and  the  English  dissenters  would  not  touch 
them. 

4.  The  instruments  of  the  former  economy  were  cere^ 
monial.  This  is  probably  the  chief  reason  for  their  use 
in  the  Temple.  They  were  not  merely  figurative,  like 
bread,  water,  wine,  light ;  nor  merely  typi<^,  like  Isaac, 
David,  Solomon,  and  the  manna ;  they  were  figurative, 
typical,  and  ceremonial,  as  appears  thus:  (a)  They  de- 
pended largely  on  the  priesthood.  The  trumpet  was 
the  leading  instrument — master  of  the  whole;  this  be- 
longed exdusively  to  the  priests  (Numb,  x,  8,  9 ;  xxxi, 
^osh.  vi,  4 ;  2  Chron.  xiii,  12,  14).     The  smaller  in- 


struments belonged  to  the  Levitesi,  whose  statioo 
adjoining  the  priests  (I  Chron.  xxiii,  28;  xxv,  1-*J). 
In  the  worship,  as  well  as  in  celebrations,  both  were 
combined  (I  Kings  i,  89,  40;  1  Chron.  xv,  14-28;  2 
Chron.  v,  12,  et  ai).     Thus  all  were  made  to  depend  <n 
the  priesthood.     (6)  They  were  combined  over  the  aae- 
rifices  (see  especially  Numb,  x,  10;  xxix,  1,  2,  etc.;  1 
Chron.  xv,  26;  2  Chron.  vii,  5,  6;  xxix,  26-28;  xxx, 
21,  etc;  Ezra  iii,  4,  5, 10, 11 ;  Neh.  xii,  48;  comp.  ver. 
27,  86,  86,  41,  45-47).    (c)  They  bekmged  to  them- 
tiona]  worship  of  the  peculiar  people  (Exod.  xv,  20;  3 
Sam.  vi,  5, 15) :  ^  All  the  house  of  Israel"  (1  Chnio.  xiii, 
5,  8 ;  XV,  8,  28 ;  2  Kings  iu,  18-15 ;  Psa.  Ixviii,  25).   So 
it  had  been  arranged  from  the  first  (1  Chron.  xxv,  1-8), 
and  so  carried  out  to  the  last  (Neh.  xii,  45).     Incidea- 
tal  events,  as  well  as  set  forms,  show  the  same  conmc^ 
tion :  the  "  company"  in  1  Sam.  x,  5  were  coming  down 
from  the  high-place,  and  those  in  Isa.  xxx,  29  are  go- 
ing up  to  iL     David's  individual  harp  waa  like  hb 
songs,  a  preparation  for  the  Temple;  and  the  inddmt 
of  2  Kings  iii,  15  was  a  national  ailSur.     Hence  (J), 
even  when  introduced  as  symbols  in  the  Apocalypse, 
they  are  grouped  with  their  usual  ceremonial  aocon- 
paniments.     Trumpets  are  not  there  presented  as  part 
of  the  music,  though  prominent  for  other  uses.    The 
"  harpers"  have  their  "  vials  full  of  odors,**  stand  with 
the  Lamb  that  had  been  slain,  are  on  the  sea  of  g^an, 
and  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.    They  bare 
their  Mount  Zion,  their  twelve  tribes,  their  city  of  Je- 
rusalem, their  Temple  and  its  pillars,  their  seven  can- 
dlesticks, ark  of  the  covenant,  altar  of  incense,  gcMen 
censer,  pot  of  manna,  cherubim,  white   robes,  paln- 
brancbes,  with  other  things  which  have  passed  awvr 
together;  according  to  Heb.  vii,  12,  *'The  priesthood 
being  changed,  there  is  made,  iK  avdynj^  (of  necessitTX 
a  change  also  of  the  law."    The  ose — ^valid  use— of 'all 
these  things  ceased  when  Christ  yielded  up  his  spirit  on 
the  cross.     The  very  sanctum  aanctoram  was  thimni 
open  when  the  veil  was  rent.     The  Christian  Chnreb 
carried  her  singing  not  from  the  Temple,  but  from  the 
synagogue.     See  Synaoooitk. 

5.  Instrumental  music  is  incon^MtMe  with  direetioms 
for  singing  given  intheN.T,  (a)  Heb.  xiii,  16:  «Lk 
us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  the 
lips."  This  exhortation  is  given  in  terms  of  the  O.  T. 
(Psa.  1, 14;  Ixix,  80,  81 ;  cxvi,  17;  Hoa.  xiv,  2,  Sept.), 
yet  the  formal  definition  of  praise  makes  it  the  prodae^ 
tion  of  the  lips,  not  of  the  organ.  (6)  Eph.  v,  19: 
"  Singing  and  making  melody  {^XKovrtCy  fomeking  lie 
chords)  in  the  heart  to  the  Lord."  Praise  requires  mors 
than  the  mere  **talk  of  the  lips"  (Prov.  xiv,  23);  hot 
the  accompaniment  is  not  an  instrument  in  the  hand, 
but  a  living  organ  of  some  sort,  (c)  CoL  iii,  16 :  **  Sing- 
ing with  gprace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord."  In  Om 
passage  "grace"  answers  exactly  to  if^XotTfc— 
"  touching  the  chords"  in  the  heart ;  both  passages  har- 
monize in  requiring  something  besides  the  voice,  as  do 
many  others.  But  that  something  is  not  a  machine  in 
the  hand.  What  is  it?  What  was  symbolized  by  aU 
these  cymbals,  organs,  harps,  tnimpets — thoe  **  things 
without  life  giving  sound?"  The  general  idea  o( 
Christian  people  is  that  they  all  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent grace  in  the  heart — the  working  of  a  regenerated 
soul  in  gratitude  to  God.  Hence  the  martyr's  excla- 
mation, **  O  for  a  well-tuned  harp !"  and  the  prayers  of 
godly  people  for  their  hearts  to  be  put  in  ^  tune.**  Joha 
Bunyan's  account  of  Mr.  Fearing,  who  was  alwa3>8  play- 
ing on  the  base,  with  many  such  aUusions,  chime  ia 
exactly  with  the  whole  idea  of  acceptable  worship  (Jobo 
iv,  24,  *'in  spirit  and  in  truth;"  1  Cor.  xiv,  15^  ''I  wiU 
sing  with  the  spirit"). 

This  idea  is  supported  by  the  following  constden- 
tions:  (a)  In  the  passages  above  cited  **  grace**  in  one 
answers  to  **  melody"  in  the  other,  and  both  are  in  the 
heart.  (6)  This  **  melody,"  this  '^  grace,"  is  diileieBl 
from  the  ^^singmg"— superadded  to  the  *'fniit  of  the 
lips."    (e)  The  "harps"  hold  the  same  relation  to  prain 
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that  the  vials  of  **  odors"  do  to  prayer.  1  Cor.  xiv,  16 : 
"I  will  pray  with  the  spirit"  (Psa-cxli,  2;  Rev.v,  8; 
viii,  3,  4).  (d)  They  are  eminently  adapted  to  repre> 
isent  "  grace"  in  a  variety  of  aspects.  Take  the  follow- 
ing (with  the  trumpet  as  used  in  procbmation  we  hare 
no  concern  here,  but  with  the  instruments  of  praise) : 

(1)  They  represent  grace  as  it  deals  with  the  deepest 
moving  of  tile  affections,  both  in  sorrow  and  joy.  In 
Isa.  XV  and  xvi  we  have  the  workings  of  pity,  even  to 
hopeless  commiserationi  winding  up  with  this:  **My 
bowels  shall  sound  like  a  harp  for  Moab ;'  and  like  ex- 
pressions, Ixiii,  15;  Jer.  iv,  19;  xlviii,  86;  xxxi,  20, 
margin;  comp.  Jer.  xxxi,  4  with  Job  xvii,  6.  They 
combine  the  deepest  mixture  of  sorrow  and  joy  (Gen. 
xxxi,  27 ;  Ezra  iii,  10).  The  change  of  feeling  is  some- 
times very  sudden  (Job  xxx,  81;  1  Chron.  xiii,  8-11; 
Rev.  xviii,  19-22).  The  same  sound  will  give  sorrow 
to  one  and  joy  to  another  at  the  same  time  (1  Sam. 
xviii,  6-9;  Psa.  xcvi,  9-13;  xcviii,  6-9,  with  Rev.  i,  7). 

(2)  They  represent  the  countless  variety  of  gracious 
experiences,  with  their  wide  range  of  degrees  and  im- 
perfections, from  Bunyan*s  "  Mr.  Fearing'  up  through 
tenor,  alto,  and  treUe,  with  leger-line  above  the  clouds 
(2  Tim.  iv,  6-8).  The  combinations  of  musical  notes 
amount  to  millions  of  millions.  The  harp  of  a  thousand 
strings  is  a  low  approximation  to  playing  on  the  chords 
of  the  heart  to  the  Lord.  (3)  They  represent  grace  es- 
pecially in  its  pleasurable  aspects — pleasing  and  being 
pleased  (Psa.  xcii,  1-4).  Godly  sorrow  is  real  sorrow ; 
the  harp  has  a  solemn  sound  when  played  on  the  base. 
Still  the  power  predominating,  both  in  music  and  in 
grace,  is  joy  (Rev.  xiv,  3;  xv,  8).  During  the  battle, 
k»ng  before  the  triumph,  the  tabret  and  harp  are  heard 
amid  the  din  of  war  (Isa.  xxx,  32).  The  believer  b 
sometimes  a  captive,  and  then  he  suspends  his  harp  on 
the  willow,  because  for  the  time  he  has  no  joy  (Psa. 
cxxxvii,  2).  In  every  case  short  of  this  he  can  joyfully 
touch  the  chords  in  the  heart  (Isa.  xxxviii,  20 ;  Hab. 
iii,  17-19).  (4)  They  represent  all  this  grace  in  the 
heart  as  something  that  has  been  put  there  (Psa.  iv,  7). 
The  natural  melody  of  the  soul  is  lost  in  the  fall — the 
strings  are  broken:  '*Ye  must  be  bom  again."  The 
Ethiopian  treasurer,  when  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Spiritual  joy  is  not 
natural,  but  gracious;  neither  is  it  unnatural,  it  fits  the 
place ;  it  is  supernatural,  restoring  the  soul  to  its  orig- 
inal, and  with  greater  security  (Isa.  xxxv,  10,  "Ever- 
lasting joy  upon  their  heads").  Ezek.  xxviii,  18  gives 
some  insight  into  this  matter :  "  The  workmanship  of 
thy  tabrets  and  of  thy  pipes,"  etc  There  is  textual 
difficulty  here  of  no  ordinary  breadth ;  but  whether  the 
personage  addressed  be  Ithobal,  or  Adam,  or  Abaddon, 
it  illustrates  the  case  in  hand ;  each  had  the  power  of 
music  concreated  with  him — especially  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
morning.  There  was  a  time  when  the  moraing-stars 
sang  together,  Apollyon  with  the  rest.  Such  tabrets 
and  pipes  must  have  been  of  a  spiritual  nature,  as  they 
were  of  exquisite  "  workmanship"  (Eph.  ii,  10, "  We  are 
his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works;"  so  also  GaL  vi,  15;  v,  6).  The  new  creation 
produces  the  faith  which  works  by  love,  and  harmonizes 
the  music  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  (Psa.  cxix,  54 ;  xl,  8 ; 
Rom.  vii,  22 ;  Heb.  x,  9).  The  renewed  soul  sings  that 
song  which  no  other  can  learn.  Such  a  one  has  the 
melody  bel<Higing  to  instraments  of  very  honorable 
name  (1  Chron.  xvi,  42;  2  Chron.  vii,  6;  Rev.  xv,  2; 
Isa.  xxxviii,  20;  Hab.  iii,  19;  Psa.  Ivii,  7,  "My  heart  is 
prepared — I  will  sing  and  ipaXii"  Sept).  (5)  They 
represent  grace  in  its  perfectbn — the  sublimity  of  heav- 
enly joy.  Light  has  its  own  kind  of  sublimity ;  hence 
we  read  of  "the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light" 
Ligh^  reveals  objects  at  a  distance ;  music  carries  us 
away.  Music  is  incomplete  unless  voice  and  harp  go 
together.  Ezekiel's  mellifinons  oratory  could  not  be  il- 
lustrated by  the  one  without  the  other  (Ezek.  xxxiii, 
32).  The  Temple  music  represented  very  fitly  the  joy 
uf  that  house  where  the  sweet  Singer  will  preside,  the 


glory  of  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard ;  it  is 
"reserved;"  yet  it  is  "prepared"  for  them  that  love 
him ;  where  song  and  harp  and  organ  blend  with  sweet 
odors ;  while  they  sweep  the  chords  of  the  heart  to  the 
Lord.     (R.  H.) 

IL  In  favor  of  InstrumentcU  Music  for  Churches,  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  above  considerations,  however 
plausible  in  general  and  often  beautiful  in  sentiment, 
are  rather  speculative  than  logical.  But  more  particu- 
larly, it  is  not  suflident  to  show  that  such  performances 
were  not  customary  or  known  in  the  sacred  services  of 
the  primitive  Christians;  if  we  would  authoritatively 
exclude  them,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  N.  T.  posi- 
tively forbids,  or  by  direct  implication  discountenances 
them.  There  are  many  practices  of  modem  times 
which  are  perfectly  lawful,  proper,  expedient,  and  edi- 
fying, which  were  not  known  in  the  earliest  days  of 
Christianity.  Such  an  aignment  would  reprobate  Sun- 
day-schools and  numerous  well-approved  institutions  of 
the  present  day.  Our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  pur- 
posely left  all  these  immaterial  questions  and  detailed 
arrangements  discretionary  with  the  Church,  and  it  is 
best  they  should  so  remain.  Times  change,  and  relig- 
ious observances,  where  not  absolutely  prescribed,  must 
be  modified  accordingly. 

We  might  justly  add,  under  this  head,  that  there  is 
no  positive  proof,  after  all,  that  instrumental  music  did 
not  in  any  case  accompany  the  songs  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. The  evidence  a  sUentio  is  always  insecure.  In- 
deed the  reasoning  above  is  not  altogether  conclusive 
on  this  very  point  The  presumption  is  certainly  the 
other  way,  for  it  can  hardly  be  presumed  that  persons 
who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  associate  instra- 
mental  music  with  the  services  of  the  sanctuary — as 
was  the  case  at  least  with  the  Hebrews,  who  formed  the 
nucleus  and  dominant  element  of  the  infant  Church — 
would  have  suddenly  and  totally  abjured  this  delightfiU 
and  inspiring  part  of  divine  worship  under  a  new  econ- 
omy, unless  there  had  been  some  express  prohibition  or 
absolute  incompatibility  respecting  it  On  the  contrary, 
such  an  accompaniment  has  been  found  in  all  ages  a  de- 
cided stimulus  to  devotion,  aud  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
the  strains  of  vocal  melody.  It  is  so  congenial  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  that  the  most  remarkable  and  sub- 
lime efforts  of  genius  in  this  field  have  been  those  of 
Christian  composers  and  Christian  performers. 

Finally,  therefore,  to  interdict  these  concomitants  of 
congregational  worship  is  a  mistake  savoring  of  asceti- 
cism and  iconoclasm.  It  is,  moreover,  a  scientific  blun- 
der, as  well  as  an  lesthetic  degeneration.  If  the  O.-T. 
saint  could  profitably  employ  instrumental  music  as  a 
means  of  gprace,  why  shoold  it  be  denied  the  Christian? 
If  David's  soul  took  wing  ^nth  celestial  vigor  as  he 
stmng  his  lyre  in  accord  with  his  devout  lays,  why  may 
not  the  modem  saint  refresh  his  soul  with  the  ravishing 
harmonies  of  the  organ  ?  The  immortal  productions  of 
Mozart  and  others  require  the  full  orchestra  to  bring  out 
their  grandest  effects,  and  even  the  ordinary  songs  of 
the  Church  are  greatly  enhanced  in  their  power  over  the 
heart  when  properly  accompanied  from  the  choir.  The 
human  voice  itself  is  but  one  instrument  of  music ;  and 
the  experience  of  the  tmest  and  purest  believers  in  ev- 
ery age,  whether  in  high  or  low  condition,  has  attested 
the  healthful  and  edifying  influence  of  instrumental 
symphony,  when  duly  subjected  as  a  handmaid  to  sacred 
lyrics  and  vocal  execution. 

Musical  Instruments  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
obscurity  attaching  to  this  subject  has  long  been  felt 
and  complained  of.  The  rabbins  themselves  know  no 
more  of  this  matter  than  other  commentators  who  are 
least  acquainted  with  Jewish  affairs.  The  older  writ- 
ers on  the  subject  had  no  means  of  assisting  their 
speculations  by  examining  any  representations  of  the 
actual  instruments  in  use,  either  among  the  Hebrews 
themselves  or  in  the  neighboring  nations.  But  much 
light  has  of  late  been  thrown,  by  the  discovery  of 
£g}*ptian  and  Assyrian  monuments,  upon  the  instru- 
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menti  whkb  were  need  by  thcM  two  gnat  peoples— 
the  nearent  Deighboraof  the  Hebrewa,  and  with  wboin, 
■t  diflercnt  periode  of  Ifaeir  biatorj,  thty  nmt  into 
cloM  and  lang-continneil  cootactj  and  ve  have  no* 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  infer,  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  probability,  if  not  with  abaoloCe  certainty,  tram 
these  collateral  examples  what  were  the  forms  and 
powere  of  at  least  the  priocipal  initrumenls  referred 
to  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  1'hia  recent  enlarge- 
ment of  our  knowledge,  however,  still  leaves  much 
room  ftor  further  light,  oip*ciali,v  is  regard  to  the  pre- 
cise instramenti  intended  by  particular  Hebrew  words. 
There  it  yet  maoh  diflbreDce  of  opinian  among  Hebrew 
scholars  and  antiquarians  upon  thii  pcdnt  of  primary 
importance;  and  ind»d,  in  the  absence  of  all  dinct 
means  of  identidcatlon,  and  of  any  clear  and  steady 
tradition  among  the  Jews  tbemselvet  upon  the  matter, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  cxpetted  that  the  obscurity  which 
Ftill  encumbers  this  part  of  the  subject  can  ever  l«  en- 
tirely removed.  IVe  aea  certain  instruments  different 
from  nurown  in  use  among  the  modem  Orientali',  anil 
wo  inter  that  the  Hebrew  instrnments  were  probably 
not  unlike  these,  because  the  Orientals  change  bat  little, 
and  we  recognise  in  them  the  peoples,  and  amont; 
them  the  haliits  and  the  manners  described  in  the 
Bible.  We  find  also  many  instrumenl*  presented  in 
the  sculpture)  of  Urtece  and  Rome,  and  we  need  not 
refuse  to  draw  inferences  from  them,  Ibr  they  derived 
their  origin  from  the  East,  and  the  Romans  distinctly  re- 
fer them  to  Syria  (Juvenal,  Saf.  iil ;  Liw,  Hut.  xxxix, 
5).  When,  however,  we  endeavor  to  identify  with 
these  a  particular  Instrument  named  by  the  Hebrews, 
our  difficulty  befi ins,  because  the  Hebrew  names  are 
•eldom  to  be  recognised  in  those  which  they  wno  bear, 
and  because  the  Scriptures  afford  us  little  information 
respecting  the  form  of  the  Inttnimenta  which  they 
mention. 

I.  SlHnffrd  IniimmmU. — We  be^n  with  these,  be- 
cause upon  slnioet  all  occasions  of  the  use  of  Inttm- 
inental  music,  either  in  public  or  private,  we  find  tliem 
occupying  the  principal  place;  while  In  point  of  an- 
tiquity of  date  they  were  not  inferior  apparently  lo 
other  instruments  of  a  simpler  and  mder  character 


chief  verietiea  of  tlila  claat  of  iDitmmenta  m^  ha  ■- 

ranged  as  follows: 

1.  The  ^1-^,  tiniiir,  commonly  translated  in  cnr 
version  iarp;  in  the  Sept.  rii<ipai  Cbald.  K^'l; 
Dan.  iii,  b,  10,  Siin^p.  This  i<  tlw  alringed  laitis- 
ment  ascribed  to  the  invention  of  Juhal,  and  the  galr 
one  referred  to  by  Laban  in  hia  remoDatrsDee  with 
Jarob  (Gen.  xxxi,  27).  It  ia  mentioned  aaioag  Ife 
Lsed  bj  tlie  sons  of  tbe  pr«pbets  io  tbtir 


)1b  (1  Sa 
of  Dav 


t,  6);. 


!0t  BO  celebrated  s 

Erst  ages  the  Hmsor  was  consecnttd 

by  Uavid  and  others  in  praise  of  tbe  diti~Dt  Uajnly. 
It  i)  thought  probable  that  the  instrument  rec*tnd 
some  improvements  from  David  (comp.  Anoa  vi  i). 
Ill  bringing  back  tbe  ait  of  the  covenant  (1  Cbfgn. 
xvi,  6),  as  well  as  afterwards  at  the  ronsemtioa  </ 
the  Temple,  the  tmor  was  aulgned  to  players  of 
known  eminence,  chieflv  of  the  familv  of  JeduthnB  (1 
Chron.  XXV,  S).  Isaiah  mentions  it 'as  u»ed  at  l«ti- 
vbIb  along  with  the  mM;  he  alio  describes  it  at  car- 
ried ronnd  by  Bayaderes  from  town  to  town  (xiiiL 
16),  and  aa  increasing  by  its  prrscnce  the  joy  of  via- 
tige  (xxiv,  8).  When  Jebnshaphat  obUined  his  grM 
victorj-  over  the  Moabites,  the  triumphal  entry  baa 
Jerusalem  waa  accompanied  by  tbe  athri  and  ttw  ia- 
nor  (3  Chron.  xx,  27,  W).  The  sorrvwing  Jews  of  Iht 
captivity,  far  removed  Trom  their  own  land  and  tii 
shadow  of  tbt  sanctuaiy,  hung  their  fa'man  npoa  the 
willows  by  the  wstprs  of  Babylon,  and  refused  to  sin; 
the  tongs  of  Zlon  In  a  strange  land  (IVa.  cxxxrii, !). 
Many  other  passages  of  similar  purport  might  be  ad- 
duced in  order  to  flx  the  uses  of  an  inttmoient  tbt 
name  of  which  occurs  to  often  in  the  Hebrew  S(ri[«- 
ures.  Thev  mostiv  indicate  occasions  of}ov,sD(las 
jubilees  and  festivals.  Of  the  inatniment'itsdf  tbe 
Scriptnre  affords  us  little  further  information  this 
that  it  was  composed  of  the  sounding  parta  of  goi^ 
wood,  and  fnrnitihed  with  firings.  David  made  it  of 
the  berork  wood,  or  cyprets  ("fir");  Solonian  of  the 
more  costly  al^am  (3  Sam.  vi,  &;  3  King*  x,  lS)j  aid 


Various  forms  of  Eiiyptlan  Harps.— Rosell In L 
(Gen.  iv,  21).  The  common  name  for  all  such  instru-  Josephus  mentions  some  composed  of  the  mixed  aiettl 
ments  in  Hebrew  ia  rnZ"-!!  (aijiKitt),  trom  a  root  de^  called  electrum.  He  alto  aaeerta  (bat  it  was  fumitM 
noting  to  itrih,  like  the  Greek  root  +oXXu>,  to  trite,  with  ten  strings,  and  played  with  a  plectrum  {AmL  li. 
which  yielda  in  like  manner  ^nXriiptor,  with  a  like  12. 8),  which  however  is  not  understood  to  imply  that 
general  meaning.  But  in  this  genus  were  included  s  "  "'y«t  *^^  »ny  other  number  of  strings,  or  was  al- 
imsat  varietv  of  tpeclce  of  stringed  instrumont^  some  wsya  played  with  the  pieotmro,  David  ccftiiah 
ofwhichareofconsUnt  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testa-  played  it  with  tlie  band  (1  Sam.  xvi,  28;  xviii,ID; 
menl ;  while  others  are  limited  to  those  books  which  »ix.  9).  »nd  it  was  probably  used  in  Loth  ways,  afr 
l.clong  to  the  period  of  tlie  Babylonish  captlvitv.  and  I  cording  to  its  tiia. 

are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  Babylonian  than  Hebrew        Kitio  (Pid.  Biile,  note  on  Psa.  xliii,  i)  denan  to 
-uments.      Keeping  this  dirtinction  in  view,  tbe  '  its beingngaided  aaaitiii7,andarg>ie*atgnM)eB(lb 
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Id  fBTor  of  its  being  ■  ^ire ;  (he  cbief  diiferencc  of  these 
too  being  that,  while  in  the  haip  the  BiriDgs  were  fras 
on  iwtli  BideB  thnjogbout  tluir  irbolo  length,  in  the 
lyre  they  were  earned  In  p:irt  over  the  fiice  of  the 
eouDdlDg-lwurd.  and  could  in  that  part  of  their  length 
onlv  he  etiuck  on  one  side  with  one  of  the  hands.  But 
only 
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ny  cues  lu  Ibc  Iriuigular,  such  as  yik 
•etie»  of  illuumliiinii.  Xeariy  reecm- 
ieiit  Egyptian   fiiruiB  uf  the  portable 


null] ideation  of  form,  and  did  not  involve  any  eseentiu] 
difference  in  the  principles  of  construction.    The  main 

niJQt^,  tIe,  tha  production  of  differencea  of  sound  Ity 
dJfferencea  io  Che  len){th  of  the  stringe,  whatever  nind-  | 
ifications  of  form  rai^ht  he  used  in  order  to  ol>tiiin  this 
diffi^renee  of  length,  nod  whatever  modi  licationB  of  size  I 
and  shape  might  lie  called  for,  when  the  instrument 
was  to  vary  in  power,  and  according  as  it  was  to  be 
employed  either  in  aolo  or  in  choir.  The  lyre  was 
only  a  modification  of  the  faarp.  Even  in  Greek  the 
words  tiiapa  and  \ipa  were  anciently  used  convert- 
ibly,as  Dr. Kitto  admit*;  and  it  ia  higbly  improbable 
that  the  Hebrew  word  Mmwrdid  not  originally  include 
all  iDStrnmenta  of  tbs  harp  kind,  whutevsr  might  be 
their  diffi^reoces  in  aiie  or  shape,  or  auhotdinala  ar- 
rangement. Uarpa  for  singls  use  would  usually  be 
made  portable  and  light.  Thoss  intended  for  choral 
performances  in  tbs  Temple  servics  would  probably  be 
made  Urge  and  powerful,  so  as  to  stand  upon  the 
grouad  whan  played  instead  of  bring  carried.  Some 
voald  have  a  larger,  soma  a  smaller  number  of  ttrings, 
BCCordinKto  the  degree  of  perfection  wanted.  In  point 
of  fact  all  these  varieliea  are  actually  to  be  found  upon 
the  E^ptian  monomsnta,  and  we  see  no  good  reason 
wby  the  same  generic  name  might  not  be  applied  to 
them  all.  The  moat  eminent  lexicographers  ere  clear- 
ly of  this  mind.  While  Gesenius  defines  kmnor  to  be 
a  species  of  barp  or  lyre,  and  FUrst  rendera  it  by  the 
single  irord  barp,  Winer  expresaea  himself  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  an  opinion  that  the  Hebrew  instru- 
ment so  named  might  be  either  harp,  lyre,  or  lut«. 

not  appear  to  have  added  anything  to  the  arguments 

hy  which  the  latter  has  sougbt  to  support  it.      "  It  ia 

uncertain,"  he  thinks  (p.  281),  "which  of  the  Hebrew    i,yj^.m„„, 

names  of  the  stringed  inBtruments  occarrin^  In  the    tion  at  Rami 

Bible  rsally  designates  the  harp."     Still  he  thinks    disoorery  of  the  instrument  shown  ii 

also  that  the  Hmor,  the  favoriu  instrament  of  king    '"'- .-.!—-  ■..  ■. ^  .>..  . 

David,  was  most  likely  a  lyre ;  although  be  owns  in 
another  place  (p.  310)  "that  the  reasODS  which  can 
lie  glren  in  support"  of  this  opinion  "are  certainly  tar 
from  conclusive."  When  he  urges  that  tbeHimor  was 
aligbtund  very  portable  instrument  {  that  king  David, 
.-!cc>rding  to  the  rabbinic  records,  used  to  suspend  it 
diiring  the  night  over  bis  pillow ;  and  that  all  ita  naes 
mentioned  in  lbs  Bible  are  especially  applicable  to  the 
lyre  rather  than  to  the  harp — these  consideraUons  are 
all  inch  as  have  already  been  fully  met  in  the  obser- 
vationa  mads  above  ;  and  it  is  answer  enough  to  them 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  accompanying  monnmental 
iUustratbn*,  which  make  it  plain  and  certain  that  the 
barps  of  ancient  nationa  were  extremely  varioUB  In  size 
and  power,  and  that  some  of  tbeir  Tarieties  were  as 
light  and  portable  as  the  lyre  lEoelf. 

The  approximate  iltusCiaUons  of  the  kiiirtor,  or  harp, 
supplied  by  the  Egyptian  and  Asayrian  monuments  ate 
very  copious  and  interesting,  and  we  cannot  err  far  in 
supposing  the  various  mollifications  of  the  Hebrew  in- 
strament to  have  been  substantially  the  same  as  those 
in  nae  anung  their  neighbors.  The  most  ancient  form 
of  the  kimor  was  probably  the  bent  or  curved  form, 
agreeably  to  the  etymology  of  the  name,  which  accord- 
ing to  FUtst  {flebraiichti  und  ChaldatKhti  Handwdnrr- 
huih)  \»  derived  fruni  a  root  signifying  to  make  in  the 

shape  of  a  bow  or  cur*-e.     Egj-plian  harps  of  this  shape    aa  in  common  use  in  the  country  of  Ai 
are  represented  in  the  finit  of  the  accompanying  illus-    but  suppose  that  Ibe  harp  w   ' 
tration*  (p.7e4),andareremarkable(brtheir'di(rerencea  .... 

of  aiie,  amngement,  and  power,  two  of  the  spedmens 
having  as  many  as  lbirl«en  strings,  one  nine,  and  one   than  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  m 


Triangular  Harps. 

FV-  t.f.  AnrlMtl  KsvaUu  Hmth  1W[]kliuoDL  pW.  S.  Pnnlu  iMvta 
•  Ilxm  P^nlu  HS.IKl  jBia  oId),-Uii-'>  A-iit*  KigliU. 

harp  is  the  shape  of  the  ancient  Persian  ckang  and  the 
Arabic  j'uni  of  the  present  dayj  and  we  are  disposed  to 
agree  with  Engel  that  tbie  triangular  instrument  is 
most  likely  the  Irigonon,  or  triangle,  mentioned  by  sev- 
eral cLoseical  authors,  "fiumcy,"  be  remarks,  "in  bis 
Jtirlonf  a/Matk,  gives  a  drawing  of  a  Ui(,ronon  with 
ten  strings.     He  observes  that  it  is  called  by  Sophocles 

the  name  of  Alexander  Ale^iandrlnus,  was  so  admirable 
a  performer  upon  it,  that  when  exhibiting  his  skill  in 
Rome  be  creat«l  the  greatest /urors.  Bumey  furLher 
remarks, '  The  performer  being  a  native  of  Alexandria, 
as  his  name  implies,  makes  it  protable  l 


ipon  which  be  gained  his  repula- 

engraVing. 
ipresentations,  it  is  true,  of  the  Grecian  trigonon, 
given  in  our  histories  of  rouaic,  exhitnt  it  In  the  shape 
of  a  Greek  dtba,  with  thne  bars.  In  the  Egyptian  in- 
stmTDcnU  the  third  bar,  it  will  be  observed,  la  wanting; 
but  no  ancient  examples  have  been  produced  of  the 
trigonon  with  three  liars,  and  the  representations  re- 
ferred to  are  probably  only  imaginary."  Perhaps  we 
have  a  still  nearer  approximation  to  the  Hebrew  barp 
in  the  two  triangular  instruments  from  the  Asayrian 
sculptures.  These  harps  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
on  these  Oriental  monumenta,  ahawing  that  this  form  of 
the  instrument  was  a  favorite  one.  One  of  the  two  repre- 
sented on  the  following  page  has  twenty-one  strings,  the 
other  has  twenty-two  strings;  and  it  ia  a  nmarkablc  dif- 
ference of  conalruction  as  compared  with  Ihe  Egyptian 
specimens  that  the  sounding-board  forms  the  upper  part 
of  the  inslniment  instead  of  the  lower,  while  the  reader 
will  also  observe  openings  for  the  escape  of  the  sound. 
The  ancient  harp  was  sometimes  pUyed  with  a  plec- 
trum ;  but  in  all  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  spccimena 
now  given  it  will  he  noticed  that  no  plectrum  occura, 
but  the  instruments  are  all  played  with  the  bands,  as 
we  always  figure  to  ourselves  David  handling  his  favor- 
ite harp.  This  AsByriau  harp  is  probably  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  barp  of  the  royal  psalmiat  which 
we  shall  ever  be  able  to  reach.  Kemembering  that  the 
'    led  by  Lsban 

was  used  by  the  de- 
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Pnmwiou  orAuyriHii  MuBiclaiiB,  Ui 

2.  The  IjSI,  tuifirf,  probibly  the  Greek  va^iov  (ya- 
pXa,volH^,vai\a,oi  vd^Xai)  ind  ihe  Ltlin  nabtium 
(nablam  or  niUu).  The  nttrd  i>  rendered  "  padteiy"  in 
the  A.  Vh  in  imiuuion  of  the  SepU  Irtnrtitioii*  of  the 
Fulms  and  Nehemiah,  which  renden  it  by  ^Xriipiov, 
with  the  exception  of  ifiiiA/iDc  in  Paa-IxxiiSSiandnidnpa 
in  Pu.  IxKxi,  2.  The  Septuagint  in  the  other  booh*  in 
which  the  word  occurs  rencle™  it  by  vajiXa  or,  with  a 
ilifferent  ending,  vafiXov,  The  Greek  rendering  ifnArq- 
pivv  evidently  connects  this  instrument  with  the  Chal- 
ilee^^^niO^  ofDan,  iii,5,~-  The  QrM  mention  of  it 
U  in  the  reign  of  Saul  (1  Sam,  x,  B),  and  from  that  lime 
forward  we  continue  to  meet  with  it  in  the  O.T.  It 
IB,  however,  not  (bund  ja  the  Sd  chapter  of  Daniel, 
where  meniion  is  made  of  so  many  inaliuments ;  whence 
we  may  iiifei  either  that  it  did  not  exist  among  the 
Babyloniana,  or  was  known  among  Ihem  by  another  1 
name.  It  was  played  upon  by  several  persons  in  the 
gtand  procneion  at  the  removal  of  the  aih  (I  Chron. 
XV,  16;  xvi,  b');  and  in  the  final  orgoniialion  uf  the 
Temple  music  it  was  intrusted  to  the  families  of  Asaph,  ' 
Heman,  and  Jeduthun  (I  Chmn.  xxv,  1-7);  Asaph, 
however,  was  only  the  overseer  of  the  nebeliRts,  as  be 
himself  played  on  a  different  instrumeiiL     Out  of  the 

luxurious  purposes  (Amos  vi,  b).    In  tlic  manufacture 

exhibited.  The  first  we  meet  with  were  made  simply 
of  the  wood  of  the  briviA  (2  Sam.  vi,  5 ;  1  Chron.  xiii, 
H),  others  of  the  rarer  oi^ni  tree  (I  Kings  x,  12;  2 
Chron.  ix,  II),  and  some  perhaps  of  metal  (Joaepbus,  | 
AnI.  i,  S,  8),  unless  the  Ust  is  to  bo  understood  of  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  instrument. 

The  ntifl  was  an  instrument  apparently  much  re- 
aembling  the  jtimtot-  in  its  nature  and  propeitiea, 
thouftb  coDudeiably  different  ia  fonn.  According  to 
Josepbus  (ilHf.vii,  IS,  IS)  it  had  twelve  strings,  which 
were  played  upon  with  the  hand.  One  variety  of  it  had 
only  ten  strings,  and  was  distinguished  as  ^ib^  323 ; 
and  from  an  expression  in  Isa.  xxii,  24  — "SS'Vs 
Ci^spn,  all  maimer  of  nebtl  instniments— we  gather 

sizes  and  shapes.  What  ita  distinctive  form  was — 
preserved,  no  doubt,  in  the  main,  in  all  its  varieties — 

cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.     The  etymology 

of  the  name,  like  that  of  Hanor,  sug^^esls  a  curved  ^ape 

like  that  ofa  leathern  bottle;  but  nhelher  it  wasaocall- 

because  the  whole  instnunenl  was  of  this  shape — 


like  the  lyre,  which  is  occasionally  described  by  the  Lat- 
in poets  as  Ihe  fyra  curta— or  because  only  a  pan  cCn 
was  thus  curved,  viz.  the  ■oundiug-board,  as  in  the  late 
or  guitar,  it  is  impooaitile  to  dedde.  It  is  here  we  li^ 
gin  to  feel  the  difficulty  before  referred  to  of  idenlifnag 
the  Hebrew  names  with  particular  inatrumeniai  KiUo. 
as  already  noticed,  pleads  strongly  for  idealifying  ii 
with  the  harp,  while  aaoguing  tbe  name  Unor  lo  the 
lyrt;  but  ancient  aulboiiiies  are  oppoaed  to  Ibis  view, 
■nd  be  lands  himself  in  the  difficulty  of  being  unable  Ic 
Bnd  any  Hebrew  name  at  all  fur  Ihe  lute  oi  guiur. 

mon  use  along  with  tbe  lyre  and  harp.   We  cannot  lee. 

moreover,  that  anything  is  gained  or  any  difficultr  rt- 
oved  by  adoptini:;  this  opinion.  We  prefer  to  leave 
a  doubtful  question  whether  the  nrM  was  a  lyre  or  a 

like  that,  for  example,  repreaei 

tinn,  derived  from  the  Assyria 

ceruin  pmof  we  possess  of  s  lyre^ 

like  instrument  having  been  in  use 

among  [he  Hebrews  is  Ihe  adjoin- 

in|{  figure  upon  a  coin  of  the  times 

of  the  Maccabet*.  That  either  lutps 

or  stringed  inslruments  lesembiing 

the  Aiayrisn  ones  just  alluded  to 

were  employed  by  Ihe  Hebrews  is 

a  matter  only  of  probable  inference,     (BrtLih  Uu 

from  tbe  fact  that  such  instruments 

were  in  common  use  among  the  neigbboiing  ui 

we  have  no  direct  proof  of  it.     Examples  of  lyiet  of 

various  shapes  and  capsbililies  are  shown  oa  Ihe  mtaiB- 


mentaof  Egypt  and  Asqrria.  To  these  wemsyaldS- 
lustrations  uf  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  lutes  or  gnitan 
It  need  only  be  added  Ihat  tbe  wM  of  Fakstine  and 
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with  the  fanner.  In  otbcr  ntfKct»  Ihe  Cho 
foniiB  are  exactly  the  ome;  uid  the  iiutni- 

menc  via  evidently  a  pecnliarl/  Aa^iiaii 
one,  aa  there  ii  nothing  resembling  it  to  b« 
Tuund  on  the  Egyptian  monumenta  or  in  the 
Kulpturea  of  Greece  and  Kome.  This  ap- 
pean  to  ua  a  decisive  conuderation  la  favor 
of  identifying  it  with  the  uclibuc  of  Dan.  iii, 
6,  rather  than  with  the  rt^sbis^S  (igmpho- 
nia)  of  the  ume  list,  the  word  tnuialated 
dukimer  in  our  veraiun.  This  latter  name  is 
erideatly  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and  u 
■uch  vu  DO  doubt  the  name  of  a  (ireck  anil 
ve  instrument^  vrhereaa  the  name  and  the  nat- 
:  aackbut  were  both  probably  Oriental,  a>  the 
It  figtired  in  these  Awyrian  sculpturee  indatn- 
.    What  the  $!/inpKoiaa  iloelf  waa  it  ia  impoad- 


from  KonyuuJIk  (HrLileh  If  □- 


[he  East  must  bare  had  soma  contiderabie  differences 
in  form  and  properties  fh>m  either  the  clsaaical  lyre  or 
Inte,  aa  it  was  known  and  diBtinguisbed  among  the 
Ureeks  and  Romans  by  its  Oriental  name,  which  tbe 
Greeks  slightly  altered  into 
►iJ;3Xo  or  MidXiDv,  and  the 
Bomans  into   nailiam.      See 

PSAI.TEHY. 

3.  The  KsaO,  laibrkA,  or 
"sackb«t"of  our  version,  is  the 
third  instrument  in  the  list  in 
Dan.iil,5,7.    Tlut  thia  was  a 

for  the  name  passed  over  into 
Greek  and  I^iin  in  the  formi 
aaiifiuai  mi  lambuca ;  female 
performeis  on  it  from  the  East, 
via.  and  tarabticitiria  by  the 
I  of  Europe,  and  found 


KgypUiin 

u,e.. 

"■"'i'ih 

•^.^z 

a  tuinh  at  Thebes,  Brit- 

smiffid  by  Athennns  (if,  17S;  xiv,  633)  as  ■  barp-like 
form.     Now  it  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  musical 

SaekbDt.    tAsiirlan  biiM-ntler,  Brltlab  UaHnm.) 
exhibited  in  the  ptoceanon  abni-e,  a  difference  of  struct- 
ure will  be  observed,  viz,  that  in  the  latter  the  strings 
•nm  to  be  caniol  over  a  brilffr,  which  is  not  the  case 


the  chief  of  th 

an  officer  who  was  the  coi 
part  of  the  Hebrew  niI30,  such 
as  Asaph  or  Jeduthun.  See 
Sackbut. 
i.  The  Tflfil,  gillith,  a  word 
h  occurs'  ir  " 
Psa.viii,  Ixxxi.lxxiciv,  a 
generallv  supposed  ta  denote  ■  CbiefotMnslclans.  (A«- 
muical  instrumenl.  Fmm  the  pjlj"  «<"Piti«^  Brit- 
name  It  has  been  supposed  to 

be  an  instrument  which  David  brought  from  Gath; 
and  it  has  been  inferred  frum  Isa.  xvi,  10  that  ii  was  in 
particular  use  at  the  vintage  season.  If  an  instrument 
of  music,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
list  of  the  justniments  assigned  by  David  to  the  Temple 
musidans;  nor  even  in  that  list  which  appears  in  verses 
1  and  2  of  Paa.  Ixuxi,  in  the  title  of  which  it  is  found. 
The  supposition  of  Gesenius,  that  it  is  a  general  name 
for  a  tiriagrd  outnimfrit,  obviates  this  dlSlculty.  The 
Sept.  renders  the  title  by  Inrip  rwv  Xijviiv,  "  upon  the 
wtne-presB;"  and  Carpzov,  Pfeiffer,  and  others  follow 
this  in  taking  the  word  to  denote  a  song  composed  for 
the  vintage  or  for  the  Feast  of  Tsbemaclos  (Carpiov. 
Obiers.  Pkilul  taper  Ptalmoi  Tret  nTlsn-bs  [Helmst. 
1758] ;  Pfeiffer,  VeUr  die  Mutii,  p.  32).     See"  GiTTiTH. 

5.  G^SPi  minnimj  which  occurs  in  Pso.  xlv,  8  and  cl, 
i,  is  supposed  by  some  to  denote  a  stringed  instrument, 
but  it  seems  merely  a  poetical  alluMon  lo  the  itriagt  of 
any  instrument.  Thus  in  Psa.  xlv,  8  we  would  reati, 
"Out'of  the  ivory  palaces  iJie  itringt  (Le.  concerts  of 
muric)  have  made  thee  gUd;"  and  so  in  Psa.  cl,  4, 
"Praise  him  with  strings  (stringed  instrumenU)  and 
vgatu."    See  Stbimo. 

6.  E^3t^,  machaldlA,  which  occun  in  the  titles  of 
Psa.  liii  and  Ixxitviii,  is  supposed  by  Gesenius  and  others 
lo  denote  a  kind  of  lute  or  guitar,  which  instrument 
otheiB  find  in  the  mmnim  above  noticed.     The  prava- 


AUnd  of  guitar;  1. 
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lence  in  the  Eut  of  iuatiumenu  of  thisoit  woulil  alone 
Bugf[vB[  tho  pruUnbilily  tbat  ihe  Jews  w«re  nal  wiliiuut 
tbein ;  and  thiii  pmbaljilky  is  ^reiilv  increased  Ly  the 
evidence  which  the  Egyptian  piiiitiiitp  oBei  iliit  they 
were  equally  previleni  iu  aucieni  limea  in  Deigliburing 


nalions.  The  Egyptian  guitar  conristed  of  twa  puts: 
■  long,  flat  neck  la  handle,  and  a  hollow,  ova]  body, 
oompofled  wholly  of  wood,  or  covered  with  leather, 
whoae  upper  surface  was  perforated  with  several  holea 
to  alliiH  the  niund  la  escape ;  over  this  body,  and  the 
whole  leii([Ib  of  the  handle,  extended  three  strings  of 
catgut  secured  at  Ihe  upper  extremity.  The  length  of 
the  handle  wa«  aomelimea  twice,  sometimes  thrioe  that 


ringed  Inalmm 
a1  head ;  S  app 


while  they  touched  its  strings  (Willuosaii,  Anc.  Eg.  i, 
84-86,  m-125).    See  Mahai^th, 

II,  Wind  lBtlrvmml>..—l.  The  moM  ancient  of  these 
WM  the  S34",  vgab,  mentioned  along  with  the  kimwr 
aatheinvuitionof  Jubal(flen.iv,  !!)■  It  is  twice  al- 
luded to  (Job  Kxi,  12;  ixz,  SI),  and  in  both  caaes  in 
conneetiona  which  show  tbat  it  waa  used  on  occasions 
of  domestic  festivity  and  Joy.  The  only  other  place 
where  it  occurs  is  in  Psa.  cl,  4,  where  it  is  referred  to 
among  other  imdrumenta  auitable  to  be  employed  in 
Ihe  praises  of  God,  Opinion  has  been,and  is  still' much 
divided  as  to  the  instrument  denoted  by  the  name. 
Winer  and  Leyrer(in  Herzog'aAeoi-^ncyiAjparJtr)  favor 
(he  idea  Chat  it  was  a  apecies  of  bagpipe;  and  in  this 
view  Ihey  are  supported  by  tbe  authority  of  Jerome, 
the  Targums  (KSIJX),  and  some  rabbinical  writers. 
The  SepUiagint  varica  in  ita  translation  of  the  word; 
in  Oeneais  renderini;  it  by  irdiipii,  in  Job  by  i/-nA/inc, 
"id  in  Psa.  cl  by  upyavov,  the  term  ailopled  by  the 
■^aie,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  moat  other  versions,  as 
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well  a*  by  our  owil     But  by  iipyavav  we  an  by  lo 

of  no  great  antiquity, even  if  we  are  to  siqipose, a> hx 
do,  that  there  waa  a  rudiment  of  the  modem  o^u  in 
use  in  the  Teiople  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Chna, 
■11  invention  of  which  strange  and  evidently  tatiiliiM 
thinga  an  laid  us  by  the  Talmud,  under  Ihe  name  d 
tbe  nc^nSQ  {moffrtphaA).  Theor^muin  meanlbrllie 
word  waa  as  old  as  the  day*  of  Jubal;  it  noM,  ibnrlat. 
have  been  of  a  rude  andsimgde  eomttuct  ion,  anil  iilini 
understood  of  the  so-called 
Pandean  pipe,  formed  b 
combination  of  rced-pipea  of  r 
different  lengths  and  thick- 
ntases.  In  auppon  of  this  | 
view  is  the  fact  that  the  Pan- 
dean pipe  was  an  inslrui 
of  Syrian  or  Oriental  origin,  *'' 
and  that  it  waa  of  such  high 
antiquity  that  tbe  profane  writ' 
t«  ascribe  it.  Some  refer  it  to  l^n  (Virgil,  EH.  il). 
othera  lo  Ueicury  (Find.  Od,  xii,  de  FaUiidi).  Mhrn 
to  Marsyas  and  KUeinis  (Athensuiv  iv,  Ift-i).  This  an- 
tiquity corresponds  with  the  Scriptural  inlimalioo  o»- 
ceniing  (be  u^A,  and  Justifies  na  in  spelling  for  itsii>«i( 

it  in  Ihe  hands  of  a  peasant  at  Cairo  (ffrurktrlr.  i 
lei);  and  Uunell,  in  his  AV.  IIUl.  of  Alrpjm  fulU. 
166),  saya  that  "Ihe  ajrrtw  or  Pan's  pipe  ianillafrfli. 
val  instrument  in  Syria;  it  is  known  also  in  Ibe  div. 
but  very  few  performers  can  sound  it  toleiablr  wiB, 
The  higher  uolea  are  dear  and  pleasing,  but  [be  luncfr 
reeds  arc  apt,  like  Ihe  dervise  Dote,  to  make  a  libni>e 
sound,  though  blown  by  a  good  player.  The  noiDlii 
of  reeil*  of  which  the  ryrini  is  composed  varirfi  io  ii\- 

clanical  sjm'nz  is  usualtv  said  to  have  had  srTcn  rmh 
{Virg.£W.  ii) :  but  we  Hnd  some  on  the  n»nnmniU«iib 
a  greater  number,  and  the  shepherd  of  Tbeocritss  {Ii. 
viii)  hadoneofnine  reeda.     See  Obgah. 

2.  or  almost  equal  antiquity  was  the  yt^^imt.'* 


of* 


isicalin 


vi,  5 ;  I  CbroD.  ] 


:v,5; 


titled  that  horna  of 

nimals  were  at  first  .                                      ^ 

sed,  and  that  tbey  at  L                                 ■ 

tnglh  came  to  be  imi-  1                                m 

itedin  metal,but  were  V                                9 

till  called  horna.    See  '^.                ^^ 

loRN.     This  use  and  ^^^It^^ 


menta  used  by  the  early 

Hebrews ;  and  these  are,  indeed,  expressly  named  in  air 

at  Ihe  noieil  MCge  of  Jericho  (Josh,  vi,  6) ;  and  the  honu 
of  the  raro  are  those  wbich  Joeephua  aaaagns  to  the, ^ 
diets  of  Gideon  (.Int.  v,6,&-.  compL  Judg.  vii,16).  Sr 
also  Shobhannih. 

S.  -\Vr6,  ihopkSr,  which  is  a  far  more  common  mtd 
than  terrn,  and  is  rendered  **  trumpet*'  in  the  Anth-Vo; 
This  word  aeems,  flr«t,  to  denote  horns  of  the  siraii^Us 
kind,  including  probably  those  of  neat  cattle,  and  all  ik 
instruments  which  were  eventually  made  in  imitaiic" 
of  and  in  improvement  upon  such  homs.     It  is,  bow- 
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ever,  difficult  (o  draw  a  diatinction  brtween  it  snil  the 
Itrat,  seeing  thic  (be  wards  tte  aoroetinies  iiwd  tynon}'- 
moiuly.  Thus  that  which  'a  called  "a  jubei-hom"  ill 
Josh,  ri,  6,  n  in  the  ume  chspier  (ver.  4,  6,  S,  IS)  call- 
ed "a  jol>ei-huTn  tnimpet"  (livpiar).  See  JubiUee. 
t'pon  the  whole,  we  may  take  the  thophar,  however 
didtingnisbeil  fram  the  htren,  lo  have  been  that  kind  of 
horn  or  honi-sbaped  irumpeC  which  was  beet  knovm  to 
[he  Hebrews.  The  atme  iiophar  means  iri^t  oi  dear, 
and  the  instrument  Duty  be  conceived  to  hive  been  so 
oallcd  ttnia  ils  dear  and  ahrill  sound,  j  uat  a)  we  call  an 
iiistruroent  a  "  darian,"  and  speak  of  a  musical  lone  as 
■■brilliant"  or  "dear."  In  the  service  of  God  this 
liophtir  or  tnunpet  was  only  employed  in  making  an- 
nouncements, and  tot  calling  tbe  people  together  iti  Ihe 
liroe  of  the  boly  aolemnities,  uT  war,  of  rebellion,  or  of 
■II V  other  great  occuion  (Exod.  xix,  18;  Numb,  x,  10; 
Jiidg.  iii,  7;  1  Sam.  xiii,  3;  xv,  10;  2  Chron.  xv,  14; 
Iz-i.  xviii,  8).  The  strong  sound  of  the  inslmmcnt 
would  have  confounded  a  choii  of  ungers  rather  than 
have  elevated  their  music  At  fenata  and  exhibitions 
of  Joy  hums  and  trumpets  were  not  forgotten  (2  ^am. 
vl,  Id;  I  Chton.  xvi,  42).  There  is  no  reason  t«  con- 
clude tbit  the  trumpet  was  an  instrument  peculiar  to 
(he  Levites,  as  some  have  supposed.  If  that  were  the 
rase  we:  should  be  unable  to  aceoant  for  the  three  hun- 
drml  trumpeta  with  which  Gideon's  men  were  furnished 
(.Judg.  vii,  8),  and  for  the  use  of  trumpets  in  making 
signals  by  watchmen,  who  were  not  always  Levites. 
See  Truhpett. 

4.  The  n^siSn,  ckatmlitrAh,  or  straight  trufnpet, 
is  occaBionally  mentioned  along  with  Che  thophar,  show- 
ing that  tbese  two  kinds  of  trumpets  were  soioedmes 
used  together,  as  in  Pso.  xcvili,  6,  ^'  with  trumpets  and 
sound  of  cwrneC  make  a  joyful  noise  before  the  Lord  tbe 
King"  (comp.  1  Chron.  xv,  28;  2  Cbron.  xv,  14).  Tbe 
two  olyer  trumpets  appointed  by  Hoses  to  hi  made  fur 


em  irojiAow,  on  tbe  assumption  that  the  description  in 
Numb.  X,  2  implies  that  it  was  turned  back  at  the  end. 
But  straight  irumpels  are  to  be  seen  upon  Ihe  monu- 
ments both  of  Kgypt  and  Affiyria,  and  the  straight  sil- 
ver trumpet  of  the  Jewish  Temple  is  distinctly  (tgure<l 
upon  tbe  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome  and  on  extant  Jewish 
coins  (Friilich,  AmiL  Sgr.  Proleg.)-     See  Cousm. 

5.  The  b'^Vn,  hiilil,  Hute,  the  meaning  of  whidi  is 
bortd  through,  and  denotes  a  pipe,  perforated  and  fur- 
nished with  boles.  The  Sept.  always  renders  it  by 
aikus,  a  jHpe  or  flute.  There  are  but  five  places  where 
it  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Sam.  x,  &;  1  Kings  i, 
40;Isa.v,  12;  xxx,  29 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  80) ;  but  the  Greek 
«6XuC  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt,  ix,  23)  and 
in  the  Apocryphal  books  (1  Mace  iv,&4;  ix,39;  Judith 
iii,  S).     It  was  originally  formed  from  tbe  reed,  by  Che 


Strafglit  Trunpets:  1, 3.  Assyrian  (Scnlptnres,  British 
(Panting  at  Thebes). 

tbe  use  of  the  priests  of  the  tabernacle  were  of  tliis  con- 
struction, and  were  used  for  announcing  to  the  people 
the  sdrent  of  the  ditferent  feasCa,  for  signalling  "tbe 
journeying  of  the  camps,"  and  for  sounding  alarms  in 
time  of  war  (Numb,  x,  1-10).  Their  use  in  ttve  sacri- 
ficial rites  as  a  muidcal  accompaniment  was  limited  (ver. 
10)  to  certain  occadons,  to  "  their  solemn  days,  t)ie  be- 
ginniD^  of  tbeir  montha,  and  the  day  of  their  glad- 
ness;" but  in  Che  age  of  David  and  Solomon  Cbeir  sac- 
rificiai  use  was  much  extended,  and  Ihe  number  provid- 
ed for  tbe  USB  of  the  priests  was  correspondingly  in- 
creased. At  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  as  many  as 
a  hundred  and  twenty  priests  "  sounded  with  trumpets;' 
and  in  tbe  immensely  developed  ritual  then  introduced 
Ihe  part  of  Che  musical  service  assigned  to  Ihe  priests 
waa  to  blow  with  the  sacred  trumpets  during  tbe  offer- 
ing of  sacrifice,  while  the  Leriles  accompanied  on  Che 
other  instruments  of  all  kinds.  There  has  been  various 
^'peculation  tm  the  name ;  but  we  are  disposed  lo  assent 
to  the  conclusion  ofGesenius  that  it  is  an  onomalopoet- 
ic  word,  imitating  the  broken  pulse-like  sound  of  the 
CFumpeC,  like  Cbe  I^tin  tarafaalara,  which  Chis  word 
would  more  resemble  if  pronounced  as  in  Arabic,  hada- 
deraJt,  Br  many  it  has  been  identified  with  the  mod- 
TL-Ccc 


The 


le  Pyramids  (Wllklns' 
simple  contrtvince  of  cutting  a  Urger  or  smaller  num- 
ber of  holes  in  one  of  its  lengths ;  but  it  was  afterwards, 
in  the  progrem  of  the  arts,  more  artificially  maile  of 
wood,  hone,  horn,  aiul  ivory.  IC  was  somEtimes  single, 
and  at  other  times  double,  the  two  pipes  uniting  at  top 
in  a  single  mouthpiece.  It  would  seem  to  have  come 
rather  late  into  use  among  the  Hebrews,  and  probably 

referred  wiU  indicate  the  use  of  this  instrument  or  class 
of  instruments ;  but  of  the 
form  we  can  only  guess  by 
reference  to  those  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  and  Assyi^ 
ians,  wbicb  are  very  similar 
those  still  in  use  in  West- 


liave  been  held  in 
itiun.  The  single 
pipe  of  the  Greeks  is  allowed 
to  have  been  introduced  from 
Egypt  (J,  Pollux,  Om>m.  iv, 
Musemn);  B.Kgypll«i  jof  Athenams,  ]Mp«o>.  iv)! 
from  which  the  Jews  proba- 
bly had  than.  It  was  a  straight  (nbe,  without  any  in- 
crease at  tbe  moutb,  and  when  played  was  held  with 
both  bands.  It  was  usually  of  moderate  length,  about 
eighceen  inches,  but  occasionally  lees,  and  sometimes  so 
exceedingly  long  and  Che  holes  bo  low  that  Ihe  player 
was  obliged  to  extend  his  arras  to  the  utmost.  Some 
had  three  holes,  others  four,  and  actual  specimens  made 
of  common  reed  hare  been  found  (Wilkinson,  j4iic. 
£pS7)l.  ii,  30f>).  Tb«  double  pipe  was  formed  with  two 
sncit  tubes,  of  equal  or  unequal  lengths,  baring  a  com- 
mon mouthpiece,  and  eocb  played  with  the  correspond- 
ing hand.  They  were  distinguished  as  the  right  and 
left  pipes,  and  tbe  latter,  having  but  few  holes  and 
emitting  a  deep  sound,  served  as  a  base ;  the  other  had 
more  holes,  and  gave  a  sharp  sound  {Pliny,  /list.  NaL 
xvi,36).  This  pipe  is  still  used  in  Palea^ne.  TheScot- 
tish  missionary  deputation  overtook,  among  the  hills  of 
Judah,  "an  Arab  playing  with  all  his  might  upon  a 
shephenl's  pipe  made  of  two  reeds.  This  was  the  first 
time  we  had  seen  anv  marks  of  joy  in  the  laud"  {Nar- 
rafiVf,  p.  118).     See'PlPK. 

From  (he  references  which  have  been  given  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  pipe  was,  among  the  Jews,  chiefly  conse- 
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that  in  the  time  of  Judu  Hacc«b<nu  tbe  Jma  complain- 
«1  "Ihit  ji>y  wu  tkken  from  Jacob,  and  the  pipe  witli 
the  harp  (ci^npo)  ceaaed"  (1  Mace  iii,  4b).  It  was  par- 
ticularly used  to  enliven  the  periodical  joumeyi  toJeru- 
aalem  to  attend  the  {(reat  feUivala  (iBa.  xiu,  29} ;  and 
thii  cualuoi  of  accompanying  tnvelling  in  compaiiiea 
Hich  miuic  i>  common  in  the  East  at  thia  day  (Uarmet, 
ObtervaU.  0.  197 ;  Is  which  add  Touriiefott,  Vi-^/age  du 
LevunI,  iii,  1H9).  Alhtueua  (iv,  174)  tells  ua  uf  a  plain- 
tive pipe  which  via  in  us«  amun){  Ihe  ?h<Enicixna.  This 
aervM  to  illustrate  Uati.  ix,  "23,  where  our  Saviour,  find- 
ing the  dule-players  with  Ihe  dead  daughter  of  Ihe  ruler, 
onjered  tbem  away,  becauae  the  damwl  was  not  dead ; 
■nd  in  this  we  alao  reCDgiiise  the  regulation  of  Ihe  Jewa 
that  every  one,  however  pour  he  might  he,  should  have 
-  ,  at  least  two  pipe.  (B^iiin) 


t  the 


[inpovycEA, 
la  evidently  the  Chald.  farm 
of  Ihe  (ii.  au/ifuvia,   ren- 
I    dered  "dulcimer"  (Dan.  iii, 
b;  x,l5).   ItUdcw^bedby 
I    the  rabliins  as  a  bagpipt  con- 
■iating  uf  two  shrill  -  tuned 
fifes  preaaed  through  a  leath- 
ern bag.  Servius,  in  hit  Com- 
mentary on  the  Aiaeid,  de- 
scribes the  lympiimia  as  a 
*■         aort  of  bagpipti  "hich  agrees 
tioDS  of  Jewish  wrilen.     The  bag- 
name  among  the  Moon  of  Spain, 
in  Italy  iiimpiis'ia.    The  known  an- 
iment,  together  with  ila  present  ex- 
ippear  lo  confirm  the  reference  of 
he  bagpipe.     The  modem  Orienlal 
I  of  a  goal-ekin,  usually  with  the  hair 
iral  form,  but  deprived  of  the  head, 
!L     The  pipes  are  usually  made  of 
with  tips  of  oows'  hams,  slightly 
•  instrument  is  primitively  simple  in 
.    See  DuLciHui. 
iticed  a  wind-instrument 
Itb  tbe  others  in  Dan.  iii,  6_the 

wJ,A.V.'"flute."  The 
etymology  of  Ihe  oame 
indicates  that  it  was  an 
instrument  of  the  pipe 


to  il^^termine.  Ail  these 
id  en  tifi  cations  have 
found  Bopporteia,  and 

)  some  hare  even  inclined 
to  the  oi^nian  that  it 
wasofthenatunofaru- 
Bgyptlan  DoiUe  Pipe,  and  clap-  dimenlary  wind-organ, 

fi5.J".t,  "*"■'■  '-^  ■■■"  -  ™  ■»"•* 

imiuted  and  aomevhat 
improved  opon  bv  the  Temple  orRan  befbre  alluded  U>— 
the  magrrpiah  ot  the  Talmud.    See  Flittk. 

III. /lu'rHnnu'i  nfPrmution  (mdAgaijtum.~\.TiiB 
most  ancient  pulsatile  instrument  mentunied  in  the 
O.T.  is  the  ;|ri,  l6pk,  consisting  of  a  narrow  circle  or 
hoop  of  wood  or  metal  covered  with  a  tightened  ekin, 
and  struck  with  the  hand.  The  Sept.  renders  the  word 
by  Tvfi-Kavtv,  a  drum.  The  "  timbrel"  ot  our  own  ver- 
be  no  doubt  that  the  in- 


iltence  in  the  East, 
tbe  rurnponyoA  to  tl* 
bagpipe  is  compose' 

reedi,  terminated 
carved.    Tbe  entii 
its  materiats  and 
7.  There  remains 


AsiTriiu  Taabanrine 


tries.     The  Arabs  still  call  it  do/,  and  the  S_ 
adxifr.     It  is  mentioned  aa  earlji  as  tbe  days  of  L^ban 

it  was  the  instrument  with  which  Miriam  and  the 
women  of  Israel  accompanied  and  beat  time  to  Ibdr 
song  and  dance  when  they  sang  respunsivelj  tbe  mii; 
of  Mows  (Exod.  XV,  SO).  Here  the  name  in  the  ari^ 
inal  is  tbe  same  as  in  Cm.  xxxi,  !7,  though  tbe  nnds- 
ing  varies  to  "llmbreL"  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ji>b 
(xxi,  IS).  Isaiah  ailduces  it  as  the  insirument  ofv-- 
luptuaries,  but  left  in  silence  amid  wars  and  desolatiai 
{iBO.  xiiT,  8).  The  aceaaions  on  which  it  vtas  «d 
were  mostly  joyful,  and  those  who  played  upon  it  mn 
generally  females  (Psa,  Ix  viii,  26),  as  was  the  caae  aiMBe 
most^ncient  nations,  and  is  so  at  tbe  pnaeut  day  in  tlv 
East.  It  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  direct  omnectian  wiili 
battles  or  warlike  transactions;  but  it  is  mentioDtd  <*■ 
occasions  when  it  was  more  probably  perfon 


>l  Bgjptlnu  Taij 


ark,  1  Chtm.  xiii, 


e  timbrel  or  tambourine  still  in  ui 


in  Orienul  a 


mgupoftl: 

[,  6;  Psa.  cxiix,  8;  d,  4),  a 
Ibis  is  by  no  means  certmn.  It  frequently  occunealke 
Egyptian  monument!  (Wilkinson,  Amc  EggpL  ii,  URi. 
There  were  three  kinds,  differing,  no  doubt,  in  foandu 
well  as  form ;  one  wae  circular,  another  aquan  or  oUtag. 
and  the  third  consisted  of  two  squares  aeparaied  by  i 
bar.    They  were  all  beaten  by  tbe  haad,  and  oden  Mel 

Tbe  imperfect  manner  of  representation  does  not  alio* 
ua  t4)  see  whether  the  Egyptian  tambourine  had  tbt 
same  moi'able  piecea  of  metal  let  into  the  woodMi  base 
which  we  find  in  the  tambourine*  of  the  pment  d^. 
Their  presence  may,  however,  be  inferred  fr<im  tbe  db- 
ner  in  which  tbe  tambourine  is  held  up  after  bdoi: 

fumisheii  with  balls  of  metal  attached  by  Bfa«t  ibiiw> 
OV'ilkioson,  A  itcienl  Kg^-  ii,  tl4'. 


;sfor 


d  the 


imes  introduced  among  the  Egj'pUana,  and  tbe  "raosn- 
111  song"  was  accompanied  by  iu  monotnnoat  tsui 
'his  is  still  a  custom  of  Ihe  East,  and  pnib^Jy  eiiMel 
mong  the  Jews.     See  Uoi'Biniio. 

Tbe  lopK  wastfausao  instnuiwDt  of  theA«mkiid;aBl 
t  is  highly  probable  that,  as  other  variet  ica  of  tb*  dian 
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nan  of  thrm  much  nwmblitig  the  drums  of  modem 
times,  were  in  om  among  both  the  AnjTiuit  and  Eg}^ 
ti*m,  thej  were  alio  introduced  among  the  Hebrewa. 
If  M>,  tbey  muUbe  iuduiled  under  the  general  name  of 
lopJL  Tbe  aodeat  Egyptians  had  a  long  dram,  very 
dmilar  to  tbe  lomtom  of  IniUa.  It  wai  about  two  feet 
or  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  wa*  beaten  with 
tbe  band.  The  case  was  of  wood  or  copper,  covered  at 
both  ends  with  parchment  or  leather,  and  braced  with 
cords  extended  diagonally  over  the  exterior  uf  the  cyl- 
inder (^  i,  2).    It  was  Deed  chiefly  in  war.    There 


wa«  anothet  larger  dmm,  less  nnlikc  our  own ;  it  was 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  long  by  about  two  feet  broad, 
and  was  shaped  much  like  a  sugar-cask  (fig.  4).  It 
was  formed  of  copper,  and  covered  at  the  ends  with 
red  leather,  braced  by  caljpit  strings  passing  through 
small  holes  in  its  broad  margin.  This  kind  of  drum 
was  beaten  with  sticks.  It  does  not  appesr  on  the 
monuments,  but  an  actual  specimen  was  found  in  the 

in  the  museum  at  Paris.  Another  species  of  drum  is 
represented  in  the  Egyptian  piinlinKS,  and  is  of  the  I 
siune  hind  which  is  still  in  use  in  Egypt  and  Arabia ' 
under  the  name  of  the  latabvJca  drum.  It  is  made  of 
parchment  stretched  over  the  top  of  a  funnel-shaped 
case  of  metal,  wood,  or  potter}'.  It  is  beaten  with  tbe 
hand,  and  when  relaxed  the  parchment  ts  braced  by 
rxpoHngit  for  a  few  momenta  to  the  sun  or  the  warmth 
nf  a  fire  (tig.  8,  aboTe).  This  kind  of  drum  claims  par- 
ticular attention  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  repre- 
xented  on  one  of  the  coins  ascribed  to  Simon  Hacca- 
b«sua(fig.fiofthesecondcntundeiNo.S,below).  When 
closely  examined,  this  instrument  will  appear  to  be  the 
aanie  in  prindple  with  our  keltle-dnim,  which,  indeed, 
has  been  confessedly  derived  from  the  East,  where  other 
instruments  on  the  same  principle  are  not  wanting.  One 
of  them  (fig.  i  of  the  second  cut  under  No.  8,  below)  is 
just  the  same  as  the  instrument  we  have  derived  from 
it;  othen  are  smaller  in  various  degrees,  are  of  different 
forms,  and  are  tapped  lightly  with  the  Angers.  Such 
dram-tabteta  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians (flg.3  of  the  cut  next  but  one  preceding).  The 
rabbins  speak  obscurely  of  a  tottot  dTaai,oc  moffrrpiah, 
which  may  have  been  of  this  kind.  It  stood,  they  say, 
in  the  Temple  court,  and  was  used  to  call  tbe  priests  to 
prayer,  the  Levitea  to  singing,  and  leprous  persona  to 
their  puriAcalion.  They  venture  to  add  that  its  sound 
could  be  hearilfrom  Jerusalem  tu  Jericho  (Buxtorf, /.<x. 
AoMm.  s.  v.  riB'-iaTS).     See  Taerct. 

i.  yvoS^,  paamin.  Tfaia  name  nowhere  occurs  but 
with  reference  to  the  small  golden  appendages  to  the 
robe  of  the  bigb-pricat  (Exod.  xxviii,  93 ;  sxxix.  So), 


which  all  versions  agree  in  rendering  "  bells,'  or  "  little 
bells."  These  bells  were  attached  to  the  hem  of  the 
gannent,  and  were  separated  from  each  ntber  by  golden 
knoba,  shaped  like  pomegTanala.  They  obviously  pro- 
duced their  tinkling  sound  by  striking  agunst  the  gold- 
en knoba  which  were  appended  near  them.  There  is 
no  trace  of  bells  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  or  in 
clasaical  antiquity,  and  we  call  these  such  for  want  uf  a 
better  term  lo  describe  soDorous  pieces  of  metal  used  in 
this  manner.    See  Bull. 

3.  The  C-^bs^X,  IttUielim,  or  niix^,  mrltiUSlll,  or 
D^n!>3S,  mruiild^m.  In  Zech.  xiv,  2U  only  is  this 
ter^'reAdered-'kib''— the  "bells  of  the  horses."  If 
the  words,  however,  denote  cymbal)  in  other  place*, 
they  cannot  well  denote  a  distent  thing  here.  It  is 
true  that  camels,  and  sometimee  horses,  wear  bells  in 
the  East  at  present:  and  it  is  probable  that  the  He- 
brews bail  something  umilar,  in  the  shape  of  small 
cymbal-shaped  pieces  of  metal,  suspended  under  the 
necks  of  the  animals,  and  wbicb  struck  against  each 
other  with  the  motions  of  the  snimaL  The  Ramans 
attached  metallic  pendants  of  this  kind,  called  pkalarea, 
to  their  war-horvea,  in  order  to  produce  a  lemfic  effect 
when  shaken  by  the  rapid  motions  of  the  aniraala. 
These  were  certainly  not  bells,  but  might  without  any 
violent  impropriety  be  called  cymbals,  from  tbe  manner 
in  which  they  struck  against  each  other.  This  name, 
being  found  only  in  the  plural  or  dual  forms,  implies  an 
iostrument  connsting  of  more  parts  than  one  and  of  not 
more  than  two.  It  is  accordingly  interpreted  by  the 
Sept.  lo  mean  li/ifiaXa,  or  cymbals,  aitd  this  is  no 
doubt  correct,  Josephus  describes  tbe  two  parts  of  tbe 
instrument  as  irXaria  tai  /aya^a  x^^""  (•In',  vii, 
12,  S),  which  were  held  in  either  hand  and  dashed 
sharply  together,  yielding  a  powerful  and  penetrating 
metallic  sound.  They  are  lirst  mentioned  in  3  Sam. 
vi,  5,  as  used  by  direction  of  David  in  the  bringing  up 
of  the  ark ;  and  in  I  Chron.  xvi,  S  the  remarkable  fact 
is  recorded  that  when  David  organised  tlie  musical 
service  which  wss  to  be  carried  on  before  the  ark  when 
brought  up  to  Uount  Zion,  and  "appointed  certain  of 
tbe  Levites  to  thank  and  praise  the  Lord  God  of  Israel," 
while  the  reat  performed  their  office  "with  psalteries 
and  with  harpa,"  Aaaph,  the  chief  musician,  or  con- 
ductor of  the  choir, "  msda  a  sound  with  cymbals."  It 
thus  appears  that  this  was  the  instrament  by  wbich  the 
conductor  beat  time  to  the  whole  Levitical  choir.  It 
further  appears,  from  Psa.  cl,  6, "  Praise  him  upon  the 
Inud  cymbal,  praise  him  upon  the  high-sounding  cym- 
bals," that  these  cymbals,  as  used  in  the  service  of 
praise,  were  of  two  kinds,  although  the  difference  be- 
tween them  is  very  imperfectly  indicated  in  out  ver^on 
of  the  passage.  The  rendering,  "Praise  him  with  the 
cJesr  cymbals,  praise  him  with  the  mounding  cymbals,'' 
would  be  a  very  fair  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  n^l^ 
and  ns^i^n ;  and  the  first  cymbals  alluded  to  were  prob- 
ably finger  cymbals,  or  castanets,  which  were  small 
round  plates  of  metal  fastened 
upon   the   thumb  and   mii 


other  by  a  motion-  of  the  hand, 
yielding  a  clear  and  sharp, 
ibough  not  a  loud  sound ;  while 


likely  to  be  correct  as  cymbals  l.  Andenl  Ejypt.Cym- 
ofbothkindswerein  ose  among  bills.  (BrlL  Unsenm.) 
the  Egyptians.  It  U  worth  no-  ^.^"'('iSSl")""  *^ 
ticing  that  the  epithet  applied 

by  Paul  to  the  cymbal  in  1  Cor.  xiii,  1  is  iXaX^Zov 
<"  without  speech"),  which  is  very  happily  selected,  lit- 
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■postlc'*  word.  It  tuggeMa  ihe  wund  or  ■  sniill  bell 
ratlier  than  Ihe  clanging  ivsonuice  ot  the  cymbals.  It 
iiliuulil  bave  b«eii  reiiilereil  cUiiffuy  or  cliuimg.  The 
wHiiid  ofthcM  iiistrumenu  u  very  sharp  and  piening, 
but  it  does  nnt  belong  lo  Hne,  speaiiingf  expreasire 
miuic  Tbe  llebievr  initrumenu  were  probably  sim- 
ilar to  those  uf  Ihe  Egjptiang.  TlieK  were  or  mixeil 
meUl,  apparently  brume,  or  a  omipouiKl  of  copper  and 
silver,  and  of  a  furm  exactly  resembling  those  of  mod- 
em tiiDes.  though  smaller,  being  only  seven  incbes  or 
lire  inches  and  ■  hair  in  diameter.  The  same  kind  of 
instrument  ia  aliU  used  by  the  modem  iiibabitauta  or 


Egypt,  and  1 

■om  them,  says  Wilkinson,  "have 

been 

very   m 

nail  cymbals,  played  with 

the 

linger  and  Ihu 

rab,wb 

b  supply  the  place  of  castanets 

in  tbe  alrofh  i 

lance"  (. 

»c«rfAiOT>ri™,iii,255). 

The 

modem  castai 

el,  intro. 

need  into  Spain  bv  tbe  Mo< 

to  be  referred 

to  Ihe  u 

me  source.     See  Cyhbau 

i.O-'jprj'S 

wmnnn 

once 

mentioned  in  Scripture  (2  Sam.  vi,  5),  where  it  atai 
next  before  cymbal)  in  an  enumeralion  of  several 
Wniments,  and  is  strangely  translated  comtli  in  i 
venion.     It  is  singular  that  the  example  of  tbe  Tulg., 
which  renders  by  the  l*un  tiilra,  was  not  followed  by 
cur  translators  in  this  instance,  especially  as  tht 
motogy  of  the  name  (rad.  7^3,  to  ikakt)  su^ests  that 
it  was  an  iailrvmrni  of  ngilalion  which  was  denoted, 
the  Greek  miurpa  having  an  analogous  derivation  fron 
nti'iii.    It  was  generally  from  eight  to  sixteen  or  eighteer 
ineheA  long,  and  eutirelT  of  bronze  or  copper;  njovabli 
rings  and  bars  of  the  same  metal  being  inserted  in  thi 
frame,  by  the  sharp  impact  of  which  upon  the  frame, 
when  shaken  in  tbe  hand,  a  piercing  metallic  eound  w 
produced.     It  was  sometimes  inlaid  with  silver,  gilt, 
otherwise  ornamented,  and  the  rings  were  frequently 
made  to  imitate  snakes,  or  simply  bent  at  each  end  to 
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and  are  depuslted  in  the  Britiab,  Berlin,  aiid  Mbn  na- 
£$Sp(.  i,  181-133>.  Tber  n 
mostly  fumishal  with  sacred  lymbols,  and  were  duttr 

■eligion,  particularly  in  tboae  connected  with  tbe  »w- 
ihipof  lus(I1ul.2Je/nd.ce3;  Juven.xiii,93;  JsUna- 
iky,  OpuK,  i,S06).  InMiumenls  of  the  same  mdtpiiii- 
^iple,  though  different  form,  ire  still  in  use  in  cbt  mili- 

5.n- 


of  as  used  by  Ihe  women  of  Israel  when  they  a 
to  meet  king  Saul  and  David.  Our  translatai  ttndii 
vaguely  "  instruments  of  rnuac,"  but  insert  in  ibe  omi- 
gin  "three-BtringedinBlruments."  Tbe  word  nwie  {nb- 
ably  denoted  an  ineuument  with  lirre  lidti;  anl  ■> 
some  harps  were  of  thst  shape,  it  may  pmbably  ban 
meant  such  harps.  (See  above,  under  lamor.)  V< 
insert  Ihe  name  in  this  place  because  it  ia  gniailiy 
thought  by  recent  scholais  that  it  meant  what  i>  inid«- 
stood  by  a  Irirm^,  an  inMrument  of  percusuoo  vkidi 
Alhenvus  (Dtipmi.  iv,  ITS)  says  waa  derived  fna 
Syria.  If  so,  it  was  possibly  in  use  among  tbe  He- 
brews, and  may  have  been  the  insimment  rtfemd  id 


ii,  6.     But, 


1  the  I 


be  monumenls  either  of  Asnria,  Egypt,  « 
Greece.  Like  the  cymbals  and  siFtia,  it  ia  still  in  lat 
in  military  music,  especially  in  the  Turkish  amy. 

e.  The  word  "dance"  is  used  in  the  A.V.for  tbt  Hrli. 
term  nachdit  V\tVi,  a  musical  instjumeDt  of  peitnaan. 
supposed  tu  have  been  used  by  the  Hebrewa  at  tn  miv 
period  of  their  history.  Some  modem  lexicognpbtn, 
who  regard  ntocMJ  as  synonymous  with  ralAf,  Tp7 
(Eccles.  iii,  i\  restrict  its  meaning  to  the  eierciie  « 
amusement  of  dancing;  but  according  lo  many  scbt^ 
it  also  signifies  a  musical  inetmment  used  for  aeKapa- 
nying  the  dance,  which  the  Hebrews  thereloie  (»IW 
by  [he  ssme  name  as  the  dance  ilself.  The  Sep(.pii- 
'"  ■"■  "dancing;" 


different 


ling,  » 


In  hi. 


XXX,  II  (Heb.  Bible,  ^-er.  12),  where  i 
i:npD,  "joj-,"  and  in  Jer.  xxxi,  4  and  14,  where  it  iiim- 
dered  ivvoywyii, "  assembly."  The  Sbemitic  veniaa 
of  the  O.  T.  almost  invariably  inlerprct  Ihe  word  a  i 
musical  instmment.  On  the  jo}-ons  occasion  wboi  Ibt 
laraelites  escaped  from  their  Egyptian  pumen,  ml 
reached  Ihe  Arabian  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  in  tafelr.Ilir- 
iam  is  represented  as  goinf;  forth  striking  the  I]p,s'i<'  ^ 
lowed  by  herasten  in  faith,  who  join  in  "wilh  timlndi 
and  dances"  (Rxod.  zv,  SO).  Here  the  senae  ot  tbt  I»- 
sage  seems  to  be,  agreeably  to  tbe  A.  T.,  that  Ibe  II  tbn^ 
women  came  forth  to  daiuN!,  and  ti 
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donee  by  a  performance  on  timbrels;  and  tbU  is  the 
view  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Latin  and  English 
commentators.  Parkhurst  and  Adam  Clarke  do  not 
share  this  opinion :  according  to  the  former,  machSl  is 
**  some  fistalar  wind-instrument  of  muac,  with  holes,  as 
a  flate,  pipe,  or  fife,  from  bn,  to  make  a  hole  or  open- 
ing ;"  and  the  latter  says,  **  I  know  no  place  in  the  Bible 
where  machSl  and  machcdath  mean  dance  of  any  kind — 
they  constantly  signify  some  kind  of  pipe.^  The  Tar- 
gumists  very  fluently  render  machSl  as  a  musical  in- 
strument, in  Exod.  XV,  20,  Onkelos  gives  for  tnachcdath 
the  Aramaic  word  I'^lisn,  which  is  precisely  the  same 
employed  by  him  in  Gren.  xxi,  27  for  kmndr  (A.  Y. 
^  harp^).  The  Arabic  version  has  for  machdl  in  most 
places  tablun,  pL  tububttij  translated  by  Freytag,  in  his 
Arabic  Lexicon,  "a  drum  with  either  one  or  two  faces ;'^ 
and  the  word  nibntdSI  (Judg.  xi,  84,  A.y.  "and  with 

dances**)  is  rendered  by  tnatm,  "songs."  Gesenius, 
Furst,  and  others  adopt  for  the  most  part  the  Sept. 
rendering;  but  RosenmtUler,  in  his  commentary  on 
Exod.  XV,  20,  observes  that,  on  comparing  the  passages 
in  Judg.  xi,  34 ;  1  Sam.  xviii,  6 ;  and  Jer.  xxxi,  4,  and 
assigning  a  rational  exegesis  to  their  contexts,  machdl 
must  mean  in  these  instances  some  musical  instrument, 
probably  of  the  flute  kind,  and  principally  played  on  by 
women. 

In  the  grand  hallelujah  psalm  (cl)  which  closes  that 
magnificent  collection,  the  sacred  poet  exhorts  mankind 
to  praise  Jehovah  in  his  sanctuary  with  all  kinds  of 
music;  and  among  the  instruments  mentioned  at  the 
8d,  4th,  and  5th  verses  is  found  machdl,  which  cannot 
here  be  consistently  rendered  in  the  sense  of  dancing. 
Joel  Brill,  whose  second  preface  (n^3tZ9  n^ipn)  to 
Mendelssohn's  Psalms  contains  the  best  treatise  extant 
on  the  musical  instruments  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  remarks:  "  It  is  evident  from  the  passage, '  Praise 
him  with  the  teph  and  the  macholf  that  machol  must 
mean  here  some  musical  instrument,  and  this  is  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  scholars.**  Mendelssohn  de- 
rives machol  from  bibn,  "  hollow,**  on  account  of  its 
shape ;  and  the  author  of  ShiUe  Haggibborim  denomi- 
nates it  0^")k90'*0,  which  he  probably  intends  for  m- 
dapa,  rather  than  sistrum.  Some  modern  critics  con- 
sider machcdath  the  same  with  machoL  Gesenius,  how- 
ever, translates  the  latter  ."  dancing,*'  while  the  former 
be  renders  "  a  stringed  instrument,**  from  the  root  V^T^^ 
"to  sing.** 

The  musical  instrument  used  as  an  accompaniment 
to  dancing  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  made  of 
metal,  open  like  a  ring:  it  had  many  small  bells  attached 
to  its  border,  and  was  played  at  weddings  and  merry- 
makings by  women,  who  accompanied  it  with  the  voice. 
According  to  the  author  of  Shilte  Haggibborim,  the  ma- 

cAo/had  tinkling  metal  plates 
fastened  on  wires,  at  inter- 
vals, within  the  circle  that 
formed  the  instrument,  like 
the  modem  tambourine;  ac- 
cording to  others,  a  similar 
instrument,  also  formed  of  a 
circular  piece  of  metal  or 
wood,  but  furnished  with  a 
Miulcal   iostraments    ac-  handle,  which  the  performer 

compauTiDg  the  dance,  might  so  manage  as  to  set  in 
(Mendefssohn.)  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

on  a  metal  bar,  passing  from  one  side  of  the  instrument 
to  the  other,  the  waving  of  which  produced  a  loud, 
merry  sound.     See  Dance. 

IV.  The  following  are  general  or  miscellaneous  terms : 
1.  Ijn^,  dachav&n,  Chald.,  rendered  "  instruments  of 
music'*  in  Dan.  vi,  18.  The  margin  gives  "or  table, 
perhaps  liL  concubine*,"  The  last-mentioned  rendering 
a  that  approved  by  Gresenius,  and  seems  most  probable. 
The  translation, "  instruments  of  music,*'  seems  to  have 


originated  with  the  Jewish  commentators,  R.  Nathan, 
R.  Levi,  and  Aben-Ezra,  among  others,  who  represent 
the  word  by  the  Hebrew  neginoth,  that  is,  stringed  in- 
struments which  were  played  by  being  struck  with  the 
hand  or  the  plectrum. 

2.  n^l^,  shidddh,  is  found  only  in  one  very  obscure 
passage  (Ecdes.  ii.  8),  "  I  gat  me  men-singers  and  wom- 
en-singers, and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men,  musiccJ 
inttimments,  and  that  of  cJX  sortt^^  (Hl^^l  TVTO,  shid- 
ddh  veshidddth).  The  words  thus  rendered  have  re- 
ceived a  great  variety  of  meanings.  They  are  trans- 
lated " drinking-vessels**  by  AquUa  and  the  Vulgate; 
"cup-bearers"  by  the  Sept.,  Peshito-Syriac,  Jerome, 
and  the  Arabic  version;  "baths'*  by  the  Chaldee;  and 
"  musical  instruments "  by  David  Kimchi,  followed  by 
Luther  and  the  A.  V.,  as  well  as  by  many  commenta- 
tors. By  others  they  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  wom- 
en of  the  royal  harem.  But  the  most  probable  inter- 
pretation to  be  put  upon  them  is  that  suggested  by  the 
usage  of  the  Talmud,  where  ni^D,  thidah,  denotes  a 
"  palanquin"  or  "  litter"  for  women.  The  whole  ques- 
tion is  discussed  in  Gesenius's  ThesaunUf  p.  1865. 

V.  Literature, — On  the  general  subject  of  the  music 
and  musical  instruments  of  the  Israelites,  see  Martini, 
Storia  delia  Musica  (Bologna,  1757),  i,  4  sq. ;  Bumey, 
General  Hist,  of  Music  (Lond.  1776),  i,  217  sq.;  Schri)- 
ter,  De  Munca  Davidica  (Dresd.  1716);  Hawkins,  Hist, 
of  Music;  ForkeL  Gesch,  der  Musik,  i,  99  sq. ;  Galmet, 
Dissert,  sur  la  Musique  des  Hdnreuz,  annexed  to  his 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms  j  Bedford,  Ten^pU  Music 
(Bristol,  1706);  Pfeiffer,  Ueber  die  Musik  der  Alien 
Hebr,  (ErL  1799 ;  transL  in  the  Amer,  Bible  Repository, 
1835);  SaalschUtz,  Form  der  Hebr,  Poesie,  p.  829  sq.; 
also  Gesch,  und  WUrdigung  d,  Musik  bei  den  Hebr,  (BerL 
1829) ;  Harenberg,  Comm,  de  Re  Musica  Vetus,  in  Misc. 
Lips,  ix,  218  sq. ;  Sonne,  De  Musica  Judceor.  in  sacris 
(Hafn.  1724);  Tal,  Dicht  Sing  und  SpieUamst  bee.  der 
Hebr,  (Frankf.  1706) ;  Jahn,  Biblische  A  rchaologie ;  Re- 
land,  De  SpoUis  Temp,  Hieros, ;  Anton,  Die  Melodic 
u,  Harmonie  der  Alt,  Hebr,  in  Paulus,  A^  Repert,  i,  160 
sq. ;  ii,  80  sq. ;  iii,  1  sq. ;  ShiUe  Haggibborim,  in  Ugolini 
Thesaur,  vol.  xxxii ;  Contant,  Traite  sur  la  Poesie  et 
la  Musique  des  Hibreux  (Paris,  1781) ;  Beck«  De  accen- 
tuum  Hebr,  in  Mencken,  Thesaur,  p.  568  sq. ;  Abicht, 
VindicicB  acceniuum  (Lips.  1713);  ExceUentia  musicof 
antiq,  Hebr,  (Munich,  1718)  ;  Schneider,  BtbL- gesch, 
Darstellung  d,  Hebr,  Musik  (Bonn,  1834) ;  De  Wette, 
Commentar.  Ober  die  Psalmen ;  Rosellini,  Monumenti  deW 
Egitto;  Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egyptians;  Villoteau,  Sur  la 
Musique  des  Orient aux,  in  Descript,  de  VEgypte ;  Lady 
M.  W.  Montague,  Letters;  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie; 
Toumefort,  Voyage  au  Levant;  Niebuhr,  Ret^beschrei- 
bung;  Russell,  Nat,  Hist,  of  Aleppo;  Lane,  Modem 
Egyptians,  ii,  69  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book ;  En- 
gel,  Music  of  the  most  A  ncient  Nations  (Lond.  1864) ; 
Hutchinson,  Music  of  the  Bible  (Bost.  1868). 

Muoioian,  Chief  (n2t373,  menatstse'dch,  L  e.  the 
most  conspicuous,  i.  q.  leader),  an  officer  indicated  in 
the  titles  of  many  (53)  of  the  Psalms  and  in  Hah.  iii, 
10,  and  to  be  interpreted,  according  to  Kimchi,  Rashi, 
Aben-Ezra,  and  many  other  authorities,  the  precentor 
of  the  Levitical  choir  or  orchestra  in  the  Temple.  In 
one  late  instance  the  name  of  this  officer  seems  to  be  in- 
dicated (1  Chron.  xv,  21) ;  but  the  first  who  held  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Jeduthun,  in  connection  with  his 
three  brothers  (1  Chron.  x\n,  41,  etc);  and  the  office 
seems  to  have  been  here<litary  in  the  family  (1  Chron. 
xvi,  1,  3),  or  else  the  name  Jeduthun  became  a  patro- 
nymic title  for  the  incumbents  afterwards  (2  Chron. 
XXXV,  15).  In  this  capacity  Jeduthun's  "office  was 
generally  to  preside  over  the  music  of  the  Temple  ser^ 
vice,  consisting  of  the  tiebel,  or  nablium,  the  kinnor,  or 
harp,  and  the  c^'mbals,  together  with  the  human  voice 
(the  trumpets  being  confined  to  the  priests).  But  his 
peculiar  part,  as  well  as  that  of  his  two  colleagues.  He- 
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man  and  Asaph,  was  'to  sound  with  cymbals  of  brass,' 
while  the  others  played  on  the  nablium  and  the  harp. 
This  appointment  to  the  office  was  by  election  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Levites  (O'^'^lto)  at  David's  command,  each 
of  the  three  divisions  probably  choosing  one.     The  first 
occasion  of  Jeduthun's  ministering  was  when  David 
brought  up  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.     He  then  took  his 
place  in  the  procession,  and  played  on  the  cymbals. 
But  when  the  division  of  the  Levitical  services  took 
place,  owing  to  the  tabernacle  being  at  Gibeon  and  the 
ark  at  Jerusalem,  while  Asaph  and  his  brethren  were 
appointed  to  minister  before  the  ark,  it  fell  to  Jeduthun 
«ai)d  Heman  to  be  located  with  Zadok  the  priest,  to  give 
thanks  *  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  in  the  high- 
place  that  was  at  Gibeon,'  still  by  playing  the  cymbals 
in  accompaniment  to  the  other  musical  instruments 
(comp.  Psa.  cl,  5).    In  the  account  of  Josiah's  Passover 
in  2  Chron.  xxxv  reference  is  made  to  the  singing  as 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  made 
by  David,  and  by  persons  representing  Asaph,  Heman, 
and  Jeduthun,  the  kmff's  $etr  (TJ^an  nth).     See  He- 
man.     Perhaps  the  phrase  rather  means  the  king's  ad- 
viser in  matters  connected  with  the  musical  service. 
The  triple  division  of  the  Levitical  musicians  seems  to 
have  lasted  as  long  as  the  Temple,  and  each  appears  to 
have  been  called  after  its  respective  leader.     At  the 
dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple,  'the  Levites  which 
were  the  singers,  all  of  them  of  Asaph,  of  Heman,  of 
Jeduthun,'  p^ormed  their  proper  part.     In  the  reign 
of  HezekJah,  again,  we  find  the  sons  of  Asaph,  the  sons 
of  Heman,  and  the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  taking  their  part 
in  purifying  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxix,  18, 14) ;  they 
are  mentioned  in  Josiah's  reign,  and  so  late  as  in  Nehe- 
miah's  time  we  still  find  descendants  of  Jeduthun  em- 
ployed about  the  singing  (Neh.  xi,  17)  "  (Smith).    See 
Jkduthuv. 

Musimoes,  festivals  celebrated  in  honor  of  the 
<lead  among  the  native  tribes  of  Central  Africa.  See 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  508. 

Mnsitis,  Cornelius,  an  eminent  Dutch  scholar  of 
Roman  Catholic  proclivities,  was  bom  at  Delft  in  1503. 
He  flourished  as  pastor  of  St.  Agatha  during  the  contest 
between  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  Spanish  throne 
for  the  possession  of  the  Netherlands.  He  was  equally 
esteemed  for  his  learning  and  for  his  amiable  qualities, 
when,  on  account  of  his  religious  faith,  he  was  put  to 
the  torture,  which  caused  his  death  in  1575,  by  De  la 
Marck.  The  Romanists  have  charged  the  wicked  deed 
to  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  Reformed  friends.  This, 
however,  is  cruel  and  unjust.  The  prince  himself,  who 
highly  esteemed  Musius,  shed  many  tears  when  he 
heard  of  the  atrocious  deed,  and  whUe  the  Estates  of 
Holland  were  aroused  to  an  indignation  scarcely  con- 
trollable, De  la  Marck  was  obliged  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, notwithstanding  his  powerful  connections.  Mu- 
sius  wrote  several  religious  poems,  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  See  Brandt^  Gesch, 
der  Ref,  x,  538-540 ;  Hoofd,  De  Needeilandsche  Histo- 
rien,  vii,  281  sq. ;  Motley,  Bist.  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic^  ii,  474,  475. 

Musonins  Rufus,  Caius,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of 
the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  lera,  is  mentioned  with 
praise  by  Tacitus  {Am,  xiv,  59),  and  also  by  Pliny  the 
younger,  Philostratus,  Themistius,  and  others.  He  was 
a  native  of  Volsinii,  in  Etruria,  and  belonged  to  the 
equestrian  order.  He  was  a  friend  of  Thrasea  Psetus, 
Barea  Soranus,  Rubellius  Plautus,  and  other  Stoics,  who 
were  the  victims  of  Nero's  suspicion  and  cruelty.  Mu- 
sonius  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Gyaros  in  A.D.  66, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  many  Greeks 
for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  his  lessons.  Being  re- 
called by  Galba  after  Nero's  death,  he  lived  at  Rome 
under  Vespasian,  who  excepted  him  from  the  sentence 
of  exile  pronounced  by  that  prince  against  the  Stoic 
philosophers.  This  scanty  information  is  all  that  we 
have  concerning  the  biography  of  Musonius    Rufus 


(Nieuwland,  DisMtrtatio  de  Miuonio  Bt^o,  PkSoaepio 
Stoico).    The  time  of  his  death  is  not  moitioBcd,  bat 
he  was  not  alive  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  Pfiar 
speaks  of  his  son,  Artemidoms.    Musonina  wrote  wi- 
ous  philosophical  works,  which  are  spoken  of  by  Sodis 
as  Xoyoi  dia^opoi  ^ooofiaf;  Ixofuvoi.     He  r^nccd 
philosophy  to  the  simplest  moral  teachings.    One  of 
his  finest  sayings  is:  ^If  thou  doest  good  painfiiBy, 
thy  pain  is  transient,  but  the  good  will  endure;  if  tbon 
doest  evil  with  pleasure,  the  pleasure  will  be  transiein. 
but  the  evil  will  endure."    Fragmenta  of  his  woria  are 
found  in  Stobieus,  and  have  been  collected  and  pob- 
lished,  with  the  above  dissertation  and  copious  note*, 
under  the  title  of  C,  Mu9omi  Rufi,  Pkitoiopki  Stnki, 
Reliqui€e,  et  Apophthegmata,  cum  Annotatume,  edidB  T. 
Venhuizm  Peerlkamp,  Conrector  "Gymmani  Hatkmmni 
(Haarlem,  1822,  8vo).     These  fragments  of  Mnsodm 
are  full  of  the  purest  mondity  and  wisdom.    See  Fabri- 
dus,  BM,  Gmca,  iii,  566  sq.';  Bitter  and  Prdler,  Bnt^ 
ria  PhilosophuB,  p.  488-441 ;  Ueberweg,  Bi$f,  PkiUmfi. 
i,  185, 190;  EnglUh  Cpdop,  s.  v.;  Smith,  DieL  of  Gr. 
and  Rom,  Biogr,  and  MythoLB.v,  Rufus ;  Lardner,  Waris 
(see  Index  in  voL  x).     (J.  H.W.) 

Mnsorites,  a  superstitious  sect  of  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  have  reverenced  rata  and  mice.  The  origin  uf 
this  peculiarity  is  to  be  found  in  an  event  which  is  nar- 
rated in  1  Sam.  vi.  The  Philistines  had  taken  avar 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  detained  it  in  their  countrr 
seven  months,  during  which  time  the  Lord  in  anger 
sent  a  plague  of  mice,  which  destroyed  the  fruits  of  tbe 
ground.  Under  the  dread  inspired  by  this  divine  jad|r- 
ment  upon  their  land  they  restored  the  ark,  and  by  the 
advice  of  their  priests  and  diviners  they  prepared  as  a 
trespass-offering  to  the  God  of  Israel  five  golden  emer- 
ods  and  five  goklen  mice.  Perverting  the  solemn  iaci- 
dent  of  O.-T.  history,  the  sect  seems  to  have  entertaimd 
a  superstitious  veneration  for  mice  and  rata.  See  Gaid- 
ner,  faiths  of  the  World,  p.  499. 

Mu8pel(l)  or  Mti8pel(l)heiin  is,  in  None  my- 
thology, the  world  of  light  and  heat,  situated  in  the 
south  part  of  the  universe ;  Niflheim,  the  habitatioD  of 
mist  and  cold,  being  situated  in  the  north.  Tbe  inhab- 
itants of  this  world  are  called  ^  the  sons  of  HuspeO,* 
among  whom  Sturt  or  Surtur  is  chief,  and  the  rukr  et 
Muspellheim,  who  sits  on  its  borders  bearing  a  flamio; 
falchion,  and  at  the  end  of  the  worid  he  shall  iesiK  Jbith 
to  combat,  and  shall  vanquish  all  the  gods,  and  ooosoDe 
the  universe  with  fire.  See  Gardner,  FaUks  of  tie 
World,  p.  504. 

Miuiseiln  is  the  name  given  to  a  sect  of  atheiits 
in  Turkey.  The  word  signifies  those  who  keep  a  se- 
cret, from  the  verb  aserra,  to  conceal.  Their  secret  b 
flatly  to  deny  a  deity.  Many  of  the  cadis  and  other 
educated  classes  in  Turkey  are  believed  to  be  Maserin. 
But  mainly  they  are  Christian  renegades,  who,  hariiif^ 
fur  pecuniary  reasons  abjured  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
seek  refuge  in  blank  atheism,  under  a  public  profesikiB 
of  Mohammedanbm. 

Musao,  CoRivELTiTS,  a  famous  Italian  pulpit  cvator. 
was  bom  at  Placentia  in  1511,  and,  after  entering  bdr 
orders,  rose  rapidly  to  distinction  in  tbe  Church.  H( 
was  made  bishop  of  Bertinoro,  then  of  Bitonto,  towardi 
the  close  of  the  16th  century.  He  distinguished  hhn- 
self  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  seems  to  hare  enjoyed 
popular  favor  to  an  unusual  degree,  for  medak  wcft 
struck  in  his  honor,  and  other  distinctions  of  like  char- 
acter were  paid  him.  He  died  at  Rome  Jan.  9, 1574. 
He  is  the  author  of  Sermons  on  the  Creed  (Venice,  1&90. 
4to),  See  Bayle,  Bist,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Gen,  Biog.  Diet,  xi, 
154;  Musso,  Vita  di  Comelio  Musso  (1586) ;  fflackvocd 
1869,  i,  211 ;  Wessenberg,  Die  Grossen  Kirckemtenamm- 
lungen  d,  15  u.  16  Jahrh,  iii,  160, 161. 

MuBBulman  or  Mosleman  (from  AraK  Saltam\ 
the  proper  term  for  a  Mohemmedan,.  The  word  is 
equivalent  to  Moslem  (q.  v.),  of  which  it  is,  properiy 
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e  plunl;  uKd  in  Peniu  fuhioa  foi 
{f  need  hinlly  ad<l  tbkt  this  Arabic  plunl 
of  "  in"  hu  nothing  wh«lever  to  do 
our  word  mas,  uid  thit  ■  further  Engliih  plunl  in 
ia  both  bariwroui  uid  absurd. 

Moataplui  (i.  e.  iMe  cAotn  ona)  ii  the  oam 
which  Hohammedin  tndition  designitea  the  gieitcat 
of  their  piopbeta.    See  Mohammbd. 

Mnatard  («rain.  Halt,  xiii,  81;  xvii,  W;  Hsik 
ir,  31;  Luke  liii,  19;  xvii,  6;  in  Tilmudic  Chaldee 
a^nn,  dkanidl,  Mishna,  ShtM.  xx,  2,  from  the  Sjriac 
cranial,),  ■  well-known  pod-beaiing  shmb-like  plant 
(i;enua  Siaapit,  of  thirteen  speciei,  five  of  which  are  in- 
(ligetHUs  in  Egjpt,  Dacript.  dt  Filggpli.  xix,  96)  that 
sometimea  grows  wild,  and  at  other  times  is  raised  from 
the  seed,  which  is  emplajed  ai  a  condinwat,  being  usu- 
allv  of  the  two  kioda,  the  black  and  tbe  white  (lee 
J'aa^  Cydap»dia,  s.  r.  Sioapia).  The  Jews  likewise 
cultivated  mustard  in  their  gardens  (Miahna,  Mooter. 
iv,  6).  The  round  kernels  (UatL  xiii,  Ul ;  xvii,  30), 
which  were  used  alao  b}'  the  ancients  aa  a  spice  (Pliny, 
xix,  54),  passed  in  Jewish  phrase  as  an  emblem  foi  s 
Hn^  insignificant  object  (iluxlorf,  i/ez.  TUio.  coL  S22} ; 
being  the  smallest  s^  cummonlf  gathered  in  F  ' 
line,  although  not  literally  the  most  diminutive  known. 
"The  Lord  in  his  popular  teaching,"  says  Trench  (So 
o»  PariJila,  p.  108),  "adhered  U>  the  popular  language" 
(see  also  the  Koran,  Sar.  31).  Tbe  statemeiiu  in  Matl. 
xiii,  32,  that  when  fully  grown  it  is  the  greatest  of 
plants,  and  becomes  a  tree  under  which  tbe  fowls  may 
iiud  shelter,  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  larger 
growth  than  ordinary  in  Western  countries  (see  Mi 
Ifcare,  //iff.  mt».  BnuiL  p.  291 ;  Baubin,  l/iil.  Plunl. 
Hob}  ;  but  is  confirmed  by  ibe  statements  of  the  Ti 
modisla,  one  nf  whom  describes  it  as  a  me  of  which  the 
wood  was  sufficient  to  cover  a  potter's  shed  (Talm,  Hi 
eroa.  PeuA,  vii,  ■!),  and  another  ssys  that  he  was  won 
to  climb  into  it,  aa  men  climb  into  a  Hg-tree  (ib.  Kelu- 
Jo/A,  foL  iii,  2;  comp.  Kosenmllller^  ^ferli.  iv,  105). 
Mr.  Buckbam  (On  llie  Mtuiard-lru  of  Iht  Seriplurn, 
1829)  cites  the  foUowinicfrom  Alonzo  de  Orvallo's  Trtic 
fU  u  CkUi  (as  given  in  Awnabaw  and  ChurchUl'M  CiJ- 
leetiim);  "The  mustard-plant  thrives  ao  rapidly  that  it 
ia  aa  big  aa  one'a  arm,  and  so  high  and  thick  that  it 
looks  like  a  tree.  I  have  travelled  many  leagues  through 
mostard-gnives  which  were  taller  than  hone  and  man ; 

It,""     The  statement  of  Irby  and  Mangles  has 
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also  been  referred  to  (l^mbert,  in  the  lAmam  TVoiis- 
aetiom,  xvii,  450),  that  tbay  found  the  mustard-plant 
(Simgiu  nigra)  growing  wild  between  Beisan  and  Ajlaii 
as  bigh  as  their  horses'  heads.  (See  further  in  Celsii 
Bitrobol.  ii,  !M  sq.;  Kllerbeck,  flora  dau.  p.  172.) 
Prof.  Hackett  stsles  that  he  was  fur  a  long  time  diaap- 
pdnted  in  bis  search  for  any  specimens  of  the  miuitanl 
answering  to  the  requirements  of  the  above  lexta  of 
Scripture;  but  that  while  on  his  way  across  the  plain 
of  Akka,  towards  Carinel,  be  had  tbe  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing a  little  forest-iike  field  of  these  pUnIs,  in  full  bloa- 
som,  from  eix  to  nine  feet  in  height,  with  branchef  rtooi 
each  side  of  a  trunk  an  inch  or  more  thick;  and  that  be 
actually  wimeased  the  alighting  ofbirds  upon  the  stems 
(lUiulra.  nf  Sdipl.  p.  124).  Dr.  Thomson  also  (TSr 
Land  and  Iht  Boot,  ii,  100)  says  that  be  has  seen  the 
wild  mualard  on  tbe  rich  plain  of  Akkar  as  tall  as  the 
horse  and  tbe  rider. 

Even  these  descriptions,  however,  seem  hardly  to 
come  up  to  the  sncient  accounts  ofthe  plant  in  ques- 
tion. Hence  the  concliiaion  of  Dr.  Rovle  (in  a  paper 
read  befon!  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  March  16,  1844) 
has  been  preferred,  who  shows  thst  there  is  a  plant  still 
known  in  the  East  by  the  name  of  Hiiirfw/ (which  cor- 
responds to  the  rabbinical  title,  and  is  indeed  the  mod- 
em Arabic  for  "  mustard"),  growing  near  Jcruaalem,  hot 
moM  abundantly  on  the  Iranks  of  the  Jordan  and  nnind 
the  *ea  of  Tiberias;  its  seed  being  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  mustard.  The  plant  le  t\\e  Siilniidani  Pertiea 
of  Liannua  (the  CUiia  arborra  of  Fotskll),  a  large 
shrub,  or  tree  of  moderate  aiie,  a  native  of  the  hot  and 
dry  pans  of  India,  of  Penia,  and  of  Arabia.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh iFIor.  Ind.  i,  BB9  aq.)  describes  the  berries  as 
much  smaller  than  a  grain  of  black  pepper,  having  a 
nlrong  aromatic  smell,  snd  a  taste  much  like  that  of 
gsnlen  cresses.  The  plant  has  a  small  seed,  which  pro- 
duce* a  large  tree  with  numerous  branches,  in  which  the 
birds  of  the  air  may  Ukc  shelter.  It  is  probably  the 
tree  which  Irby  and  Mangla  theroselvea  auppoee  to  be 
the  mustard-liee  nf  Scripture,  rather  than  the  ordinary 
shnib.  They  met  with  it  while  advancing  towards  Ke- 
rak,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
bore  its  fruit  in  bunches  resembling  the  currant;  and 
the  seeds  had  a  pleasant,  though  strongly  aromatic 
laele,  nearly  resembling  mustard.  A  specimen  of  the 
B  had  been  brought  hnoie  bv  Mr.  W.  Barker,  and  it 
1  been  ascertained  by  Hessn.  Don  and  Lambert  to 
the  Salviidora  Fenica  aS  botanists;  but  both  bad 
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written  against  its  claim  to  be  the  mustard-tree  of 
Scripture,  while  Mr.  Fro(»t,  hearing  a  conversation  on 
the  subject,  had  supposed  the  tree  to  be  a  Phytolacca^ 
and  had  hence  maintained  it  to  be  the  mustard-tree  of 
Scripture,  but  without  adducing  proofs  of  any  kind  {Re- 
marki  on  the  Mtutard-tree  of  the  N,  T.  [Lond.  1827]; 
Bulletin  des  sciences  not,  Mai,  1826,  p.  74 ;  Journal  of 
the  Royal  A  static  Socieiy,  ut  sup.). 

On  the  other  hand,  "Hiller,  Celsius,  RosenmUUer, 
who  all  studied  the  botany  of  the  Bible,  and  older  writ- 
ers, such  as  Erasmus,  Zezerus,  Grotius,  are  content  to 
believe  that  some  common  mustard-plant  is  the  plant 
uf  the  parable.  The  objection  comnsonly  made  against 
any  Sinapis  is  that  the  seed  grew  into  *  a  tree*  {Hvdpov)f 
or,  as  Luke  has  it,  *a  great  tree'  {i^vSpov  fuya)t  in  the 
branches  of  which  the  fowls  of  the  air  are  said  to  come 
and  lodge.  Now,  in  answer  to  the  above  objection,  it 
is  urged  with  great  truth  that  the  expression  is  figura- 
tive and  Oriental,  and  that  in  a  proverbial  simile  no  lit- 
eral accuracy  is  to  be  expected ;  it  is  an  error,  for  which 
the  language  of  Scripture  is  not  accountable,  to  assert, 
as  Dr.  Koyle  and  some  others  have  done,  that  the  pas- 
sage implies  that  birds  *  built  their  nests'  in  the  tree ; 
the  Greek  word  Karaaictjvout  has  no  such  meaning,  the 
word  merely  means  '  to  settle  or  rest  upon'  anything  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  the  birds  came,  *  insidendi  et 
versandi  causa ,  as  Ililler  (^Hien^hyt,  ii,  63)  explains 
the  phrase;  nor  is  there  any  occasion  to  suppcse  that 
the  expression  '  fowls  of  the  air'  denotes  any  other  than 
the  smaller  insessorial  kinds — linnets,  finches,  etc — and 
not  the  'aquatic  fowls  by  the  lake-side,  or  partridges 
and  pigeons  hovering  over  the  rich  plain'  of  Grenesa- 
reth'  which  Prof.  Stanley  (S.  and  P.  p.  427)  recognises 
as  '  the  birds  that  came  and  devoured  the  seed  by  the 
way-side' — for  the  larger  birds  are  wild  and  avoid  the 
way-side — or  as  those  *  which  took  refuge  in  the  spread- 
ing branches  of  the  mustard-tree.'  HiUer's  explanation 
is  probably  the  correct  one;  that  the  birds  came  and 
settled  on  the  mustard-plant  for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  of 
which  they  are  very  fond.  Again,  whatever  the  aivam 
may  be,  it  is  expressly  said  to  be  an  herb,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, 'a  garden  herb'  (XaxavoVf  olus).  As  to  the  plant 
being  called  a  *  tree'  or  a  '  great  tree,'  the  expression  is 
not  only  an  Oriental  one,  but  it  is  cleariy  qx)ken  with 
reference  to  some  other  thing;  the  oivairij  with  respect 
to  the  other  herbs  of  the  garden,  may,  considering  the 
size  to  which  it  grows,  justly  be  called  *a  yreat  tree^ 
though,  of  course,  with  respect  to  trees  properly  so 
named,  it  could  not  be  called  one  at  alL  Now  it  is 
clear  from  Scripture  that  the  oivain  was  titivated  in 
our  Lord's  time,  the  seed  a  *■  man  took  and  sowed  in  his 
field ;'  Luke  says,  *  cast  into  his  garden :'  jf,  then,  the 
wild  plant  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akkar  grows  as  high  as 
a  man  on  horseback,  it  might  attain  to  the  same  or  a 
greater  height  when  in  a  cultivated  garden ;  and  if,  as 
lady  Callcott  has  observed,  we  take  into  account  the 
very  low  plants  and  shrubs  upon  which  birds  often 
roost,  it  w^ill  readily  be  seen  that  some  common  mus- 
tard-plant is  able  to  fulfil  all  the  scriptural  demands. 
-\s  to  the  story  of  the  rabbi  Simeon  ben-Calaphtha  hav- 
ing in  his  garden  a  mustard-plant  into  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  climb  as  men  climb  into  a  fig-tree,  it  can 
only  be  taken  for  what  Talmudical  statements  gener- 
ally arc  worth,  and  must  be  quite  insufiicient  to  afibrd 
grounds  for  any  argument.  But  it  may  be  asked,  Why 
not  accept  the  explanation  that  the  Salvadora  Persica 
is  the  tree  denoted?— a  tree  which  will  literally  meet 
all  the  demands  of  the  parable.  Because,  we  answer, 
where  the  commonly  received  opinion  can  be  shown  to 
be  in  full  accordance  with  the  scriptural  allusions,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it ;  and  again,  be- 
cause at  present  we  know  nothing  certain  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  Salvadora  Persica  in  Palestine,  except 
that  it  occurs  in  the  small  tropical  low  valley  of  Engedi, 
near  the  Dead  Sea,  whence  Dr.  Hooker  saw  specimens, 
but  it  is  evidentlv  of  rare  occurrence.  Mr.  Ameuny 
says  he  had  seen  it  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 


near  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  Damaacos ;  bat.  this  state- 
ment is  certainly  erroneous.  We  know  from  Pliny,  Di- 
oacorides^  and  other  Greek  and  Roman  writerm  thai 
mu^ard-«eeds  were  much  valued,  and  were  used  as  a 
condiment ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Jews  of 
our  Lord's  time  were  in  the  habit  of  making  m.  simikr 
use  of  the  seeds  of  some  common  mustard  (Sisapis) 
than  that  they  used  to  plant  in  their  gardens  the  seedi 
of  a  tree  which  certainly  cannot  fulfil  the  scriptaral  de- 
mand of  being  called  *  a  pot-herb' "  (Smith).  Dr.  Tris- 
tram likewise  (Nat,  Hist,  of  the  BiUe^  p.  472  aq.)  takes 
strong  gniund  in  favor  of  the  common  black  mustard 
and  against  the  Salvadora  Persica,  See  Kit  to,  Pict. 
Bible,  note  on  Luke  xvii,  6. 

Mustitaxii  is  the  name  of  a  smaU  and  obacore  »et 
of  Donatists,  condemned  by  the  three  hundred  and  ten 
bishops  of  that  schism  who  met  at  Bagai  or  Vara,  id 
Numidia,  A.D.  898.  See  Augustine,  Contra  IHpisf.  Par- 
msmam,  lib.  iii,  cap.  2Sl 

MuBtHruB,  Marcus,  a  learned  Italian  ecde^iasdc 
was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Oandia ;  emigrated  tn  Ttst- 
ice  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  and  taught  Gnek 
in  that  city  with  great  success.  Afterwards  he  proceed- 
ed to  Rome,  where  Leo  X  showed  him  grpat  iaT-or,  and 
nominated  him  bishop  of  Epidaunis,  in  the  Morea.  He 
had  been  just  invested  with  this  distinction  when  he 
died  at  Rome  in  1517.  He  published  the  first  edition 
of  Athencus,  printed  by  Aldus  (Venice,  1514). 
rus  published  also  the  Etymoloyicum  Mayratm  Gt 
(Venice,  1499,  foL;  reprinted  in  1549,  in  1594,  mad  in 
1710),  and  some  Greek  epigrams  and  other  poetry,  among 
them  a  poem  in  praise  of  Plato,  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  that  philosopher's  works,  and  translated  into  Latin 
verse  by  Zenobio  Acciaioli,  Carmen  in  Plafonetn  (Cam- 
bridge, 1797). — English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Muteirel,  the  president  or  chief  niler  of  a  Moham- 
medan mosque  in  Turkey,  into  whose  hands  the  reve- 
nue is  regularly  paid.  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  p.  504.       • 

Mutb,  PlaoidUB,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Poppenhausen,  near  Schweinfart, 
Dec.  80, 1758 ;  received  his  education  at  Wtlrzburg  and 
Erfurt ;  then  entered,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  a  con- 
vent near  Erfurt,  and  was  ordained  to  the  [niesthood 
in  1788.  In  1794  he  was  elected  abbot  of  Bischofsrode 
and  Frankenrode,  under  the  title  of  PUddus  the  Secood, 
and  also  provost  at  Celle.  In  1797,  after  introducing  to 
the  prince-elector  of  Mentz  the  idea  of  a  more  tb4Voagh 
education  in  convents,  he  was  appointed  arrhiepisfofial 
counsellor ;  but  his  idea  was  never  carried  out,  and  be 
went,  after  the  secularization  of  his  convent,  to  Erfiiit, 
where  he  was  appointed  chief  counsellor  of  schoob  and 
government,  and  also  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  that 
place.  He  died  in  1821.  His  mo^t  important  worics 
are,  Disquisitio  historico-criiica  tn  bigamiam  Comifis  de 
Gleichen,  cvjus  monvmentum  est  wi  ecdesia  S,  Petri  Er- 
fordia;  una  cum  systematica  theoloyim  cathoHcn  sy- 
nopsi  (Erfordiie,  1788,  8vo)  .—  Utber  die  VerhSltnisse  der 
Philosophic  und  Theologie  nuch  Ktmtischen  Gmndsatten 
(ibid.  1791,  8vo) : — Progr,  de  novis  perantiqua  rfnrrr- 
sitcttis  incrementis,  de  castris  ThuHngidSf  quee  rwlgo  r«- 
mitum  de  Gleirhen  dicuniur,  nee  non  de  pbtribtus  nmviacris 
Universitati  litferarum  Erfordiensi  dono  datis.  Parti' 
cula  i  et  ii  (ibid.  1812-13,  4to)  i^Geddchtmssfeier  der 
Befreiung  Pius  VII  aus  der  Gefangenschafi  tu  Fvnfaim- 
bleau  und  seine  Riickkehr  in  seine  Staaten  (ibid.  1814. 
8vo).     See  During,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Deuisdlmtds,  s.  r. 

Muth,  Rufus.    See  Mutianus. 

Mnth-lab^en  (Hebrew,  fully,  al  muth  labben*. 
*»??  n^^"3?,  upon  the  death  to  the  son;  Sept.  >•«>#' 
ruiv  Kpv^lutv  Tov  vtov  ;  Vulg.  pro  occultis  fKi ;  Aath, 
Ver.  "  upon  Muth-labben"),  a  phrase  occorrijig  onh-  in 
the  title  of  Psa.  ix.  The  following  are  conjecturrsi  that 
have  been  made  regarding  its  import :  1.  Perhapi»  the 
favorite  opinion  of  modern  critics,  of  Gcaeniua  and  De 
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Wette  among  the  rest,  is  to  connect  the  Hebrew  words 
so  as  to  read  ^almuth  labbetij "  with  the  voice  of  virgins 
[to  be  sung]  by  boys."     But,  granting  the  lAwfuhiess 
of  this  critical  effort,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
extracting  the  translation  desiderated.    The  word  *ala- 
moth  does  occur  in  probably  some  such  meaning  (Psa. 
xlvi,  title ;  1  Chron.  xv,  20) ;  and  it  has  been  preferred 
by  critics  who  modify  the  opinion  now  under  considera- 
tion, to  the  extent  of  arriving  at  this  word  by  altering 
the  vowel-points  as  well  as  the  division  of  the  words. 
Sec  Alamotii.     Yet,  after  doing  so,  they  have  to  face 
an  awkward  difficulty,  arising  from  the  absence  of  the 
preposition  W,  "  upon  f  since  they  require  this  little 
word  to  become  the  first  syllable  of  their  noun.     It  is 
evident  that  the  SepL  and  Yulgate  must  have  read 
ni'D^^  ^5,  **  concerning  the  mysteries,"  and  so  the 
Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions.     The  Tatgum,  Sym- 
machas  (irfpi  ^avurov  tov  viov),  and  Jerome  (super 
morte  Jiiit)f  in  his  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  adhered 
to  the  received  text,  while  Aquila  (viaviorriTOQ  tov 
vtoi>),  retaining  the  consonants  as  they  at  present  stand, 
read  al-muth  as  one  word,  P^^blP,  *' youth,"  which 
would  be  the  regular  form  of  the  abstract  noun,  though 
it  does  not  occur  in  Biblical  Hebrew.     In  support  of 
the  reading  ri^b?  as  one  word,  we  have  the  authority 
of  twenty-eight  of  Kennicott's  MSS.,  and  the  assertion 
of  Jarchi  that  he  had  seen  it  so  written,  as  in  Psa. 
xlviii,  14,  in  the  Great  Masorah.    If  the  reading  of  the 
Yulgate  and  Sept.  be  correct  with  regard  to  the  con- 
sonants, the  words  might  be  pointed  thus,  pSiab?  ^^, 
'«/  ^alamoth,  **  upon  Alamoth,"  as  in  the  title  of  Psa. 
xlvi ;  and  'iSb  is  possibly  a  fragment  of  H^p  *^33b,  lib- 
ney  KoracK,  "  for  the  sons  of  Korah,"  which  appears  in 
the  same  title.    2.  It  has  been  very  common  to  suppose 
that  there  is  here  the  name  of  a  person.     The  Jewish 
commentator  Kimchi,  according  to  Gesenius,  mentions 
that  some  explained  it,  **  upon  the  death  of  Labben,"  a 
person  wholly  unknown.     But  commonly  the  first  syl- 
lable of  labben  has  been  taken  to  be  the  ordinary  He- 
brew prefix  preposition,  *»to,  for,  concerning."     The 
Targum  renders  the  title  of  the  psalm,  "  On  the  death 
of  the  man  who  came  forth  from  between  (1*^2)  the 
camps,**  alluding  to  Goliath,  the  Philistine  champion 
(n^S'^an  d-^X,  l  Sam.  xvii,  4).   That  David  composed 
the  psalm  lis  a  tqumphal  song  upon  the  slaughter  of  his 
gigantic  adversary  was  a  tradition  which  is  mentioned 
by  Kimchi  merely  UAtwondii.    An  old  opinion,  main- 
tained at  present  by  Furst,  is  that  it  should  be  trans- 
lated "  upon  the  death  of  Ben,"  who  is  named  among 
the  Levites  appointed  to  preside  over  the  music  at  the 
renooval  of  the  ark  to  its  resting-place  (I  Chron.  xv,  18), 
while  be  is  not  named  in  the  narrative  of  the  actual  re- 
moval ;  indeed,  his  place  seems  to  be  filled  by  another, 
Azaziah  (ver.  20,  21) ;  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  Uzzah,  when  the  removal  was  attempted 
on  an  earlier  occasion.    Hengstenberg,  however,  has  re- 
vived an  old  opinion  of  Grotius— originally  mentioned, 
but  not  adopted,  by  Jarchi— that  lAtbhen  is  transposed 
for  Nabal,  yet  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual man  as  with  reference  to  "  the  fool,"  which  is  em- 
phatically noticed  as  the  meaning  of  his  name ;  and  he  ' 
thinks  the  psalm  refers  a  good  deal  to  the  end  of  the 
wicked.    Dunesh  supposes  X\iKt  lAibben  was  the  name  of 
the  man  who  warretl  with  David  in  those  days,  and  to 
whom  reference  is  made  as  "  the  wicked"  in  verse  6. 
Arama  (quoted  by  Dr.  Gill  in  his  ExpotiHon)  identifies 
him  with  Saul.    Jarchi  says  that  some  regarde<l  Labben 
as  the  name  of  a  foreign  prince  who  made  war  upon  the 
Israelites,  and  upon  whose  overthrow  this  song  of  prai»e 
was  composed.    3.  The  word  bm  being  the  common 
Hebrew  word  for  "son,"  and  so  translated  in  this  title 
by  the  ancient  versions  generally,  the  translation  has 
been  offered,  "  upon  the  death  of  the  son,"  or  "  upon 
dying  in  reference  to  the  son,"  viz.  David's  son  Ab- 


salom, for  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  wept  and  mourn- 
ed passionately  (2  Sam.  xviii,  83).  The  renderings  of 
the  Sept.  and  Vulgate  induced  the  early  Christian  com- 
mentators to  refer  the  psalm  to  the  Messiah.  Augustine 
understands  "the  son"  as  "the  only -begotten  Son  of 
God."  The  Syriac  version  is  quot^  in  support  of  this 
interpretation,  but  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  in  that  ver- 
sion are  generally  constnicted  without  any  reference  to 
the  Hebrew,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  appealed  to  as 
an  authority.  4.  As  in  the  case  of  other  titles  of  the 
Psalms,  this  has  been  taken  to  be  a  musical  instrament, 
or  more  commonly  and  probably  the  name  of  an  air  to 
which  the  psalm  was  sung.  Thb  title  might  then  be 
translated,  "upon  dying  [which  has  happened]  to  the 
son,"  or  "  upon  *  Die  for  the  son.' "  So  Uupfeld,  that 
it  was  the  commencement  of  an  old  song,  signifying 
"  death  to  the  son."  Delitzsch  adopts  this  sort  of  ex- 
planation, but  translates  differently,  "upon  'Death 
makes  white.*"  Hitzig  and  others  regard  it  as  an  ab- 
breviation containing  a  reference  to  Psa.  xlviii,  14.  Ac- 
cording to  Jarchi,  "  this  song  is  of  the  distant  future 
when  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Israel  shall  be  made 
white  Osbn*^),  and  their  righteousness  be  revealed  and 
their  salvation  draw  nigh,  when  Esau  and  his  seed  shall 
be  blotted  out."  He  takes  n^lisb^  as  one  word,  signify- 
ing "  youth,"  and  "lab  =  ^abb, "  to  whiten."  Menahem, 
a  commentator  quoted  by  Jarchi,  interprets  the  title  as 
addressed  "to  the  musician  upon  the  stringed  instru- 
ments called  Alamoth,  to  instruct,"  taking  "iSb  as  if  it. 
were  "panb  or  isiab.  The  difficulty  of  the  question 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  explanation  which  Ge- 
senius himself  (Thet,  p.  741  a)  was  driven  to  adopt,  that 
the  title  of  the  psalm  signified  that  it  was  "  to  be  chant- 
ed by  boys  with  virgins'  voices,"  L  e.  in  the  soprano.^ — 
Fairbairn;  Smith.     See  Psalms. 

Mutlanus,  Rufns  Conradus,  a  distinguished 
German  schoUir,  and  head  of  the  Erfurt  humanists, 
was  bom  at  Homburg  Oct.  15, 1471.  His  family  name 
was  Mudt,  or  Muthf  but  according  to  the  literary  fash- 
ion of  the  age  he  changed  it  to  Mutianus.  His  parents 
lived  in  easy  circumstances,  and  gave  him  a  careful 
education.  He  entered  the  celebrated  school  of  Alex. 
Hegius  at  Deventer,  where  he  had  for  schoolfellow  a 
youth  named  Gerhardus  Gerhardi,  who  afterwards  be- 
came celebrated  throughout  Europe  as  Desiderius  Eras- 
mus. Mutianus  displayed  so  much  talent  at  Deventer 
that  it  was  predicted  that  some  day  he  would  be  reck- 
oned among  the  most  learned  men  in  Germany.  When 
fifteen  years  old  he  entered  the  University  of  Erfurt, 
and  in  1492  graduated  as  magister  artium.  Desirous 
of  enjoying  the  best  educational  advantages,  he  then 
went  to  Italy,  and  took  his  degree  as  doc.  jur.  can.  at 
Bologna.  In  1502  he  returned  home,  and  was  appointed 
to  a  very  lucrative  position  at  the  ducal  court  of  Hesse. 
But  he  soon  resigned,  preferring  a  small  position  at  Go- 
tha,  which  gave  him  ample  time  for  study.  He  re- 
ceived an  annual  salary  of  sixty  florins  (about  twenty 
dollars),  but  was  so  well  satisfied  with  this  modest  remu- 
neration that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
another  position.  The  inscription,  '•^Beata  tranquUli" 
taSf^  which  he  placed  outside,  and  "  Bonis  cunrfa  paff^ 
ant"  which  he  placed  inside  of  his  house,  is  significant. 
He  preferred  not  to  publish  anything  except  a  ftw  epi- 
grams; but  his  letters,  directed  to  his  friends,  are  of 
great  historic  value,  and  show  the  superior  critical 
mind  of  the  man.  They  are  preserved  in  manuscript 
at  the  Frankfort  City  Library,  and  have  been  in  part 
edited  by  W.  E.  Tetzel  in  SujypUnu  historia  Oothame 
(Jcnie,  1704),  vol.  i.  Mutianus  was  a  humanist,  but  hu- 
manism was,  in  his  opinion,  only  a  means  to  the  end.  Ic 
served  him  as  an  intnKluction  into  the  study  of  moral 
philosophy  and  theoIog\%  and,  like  his  great  contempo- 
rary, Erasmus,  he  placed  himself  in  decide<l  opfM»sition 
to  scholastic  theology  and  Church  abuses  generally.  He 
was  one  of  the  literary  precursors  of  the  Keformatiou, 
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and  as  such  contributed  largely  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  literary  men  throughout  Germany  for  a  rupture  with 
Rome.  The  modest  George  Spalatin,  jun.,  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  pupil  of  his;  and  when  Spalatin  was 
called  to  Wittenberg  in  1608,  he  dismissed  him  thus : 

"  Ito  bonis  avlbus  dextro  pede  sidere  fiiusto, 
Felix  optatnm  carpe  viHtor  Iter. 
Aula  patet,  Spalatiue  1  tibl  tribuntar  bonores, 
Ito  prsetereaut  quns  uocitiura  putas." 

Mutianus  came  into  intimate  connections  with  the  Er- 
furt humanists,  and  the  Erfurt  scholars  visited  him  fre- 
quently (see  C.  Krause,  Euric,  Condut.  [Hanau,  1868]), 
esteeming  him  as  their  head  and  leader.  He  outran  his 
generation  in  thought,  but  la^ed  behind  it  in  action. 
He  at  first  hailed  Luther  with  joy,  but  in  1521  he  with- 
drew his  support  from  the  Reformers.  He  decided  to 
remain  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  lived 
in  such  poverty  that  he  was  obliged  to  beg  for  bread. 
He  died  on  Good-Friday,  1526.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
Mutianus  was  a  Reformer  until  the  Reformation  became 
a  fearful  reality.  He  was  a  learned,  ingenious,  amiable, 
timid,  irresolute  man,  whose  soul  did  not  partake  of  the 
energy  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  See  Strauss,  Ulrich 
r.  //utterly  i,  42  sq. ;  ii,  386  sq. ;  Kampfwhulte,  Die  C/ni- 
versitdt  Erfurt  in  ihrem  Verhdltniss  tu  d,  Hummnsmus 
md  d,  Refortnat,  (Trfeves,  1858)  i,  74  sq. ;  U,  227  sq.— 
Herzog,  Real-Eneyldopddie,  xx,  196.     (R.  S.  R.) 

Mutianus,  Scholastious.    See  Mucianus. 

Mutiles  de  Runio.    See  Skopsis. 

Mutsohelle,  Sebastian,  a  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian,  was  bom  Jan.  18, 1749,  at  Altershauscn, 
Uavaria.     He  was  educated  at  Munich,  entered  in  1765 
the  Order  of  Jesus,  and  completed  his  education  at  In- 
golstadt  in  1776.    He  was  then  appointed  vicar  at  Mat- 
tigkofen,  and  in  1779  canon  of  the  convent  of  St.  Veit 
at  Freysingen,  and  ecclesiastical  counsellor  of  the  consis- 
tory, also  school  commissioner  at  the  same  place.    Sev- 
eral difficulties  into  which  he  was  drawn  by  publications 
of  his  made  it  agreeable  to  him  to  resign  hb  clerical  po- 
sition, and  he  gave  himself  up  to  literar}*  labors,  espe- 
cially the  preparation  of  several  works.    He  also  taught 
privately  Latin,  French,  and  the  fine  arts.     In  this  pe- 
riod (1784-86)  he  published  Geschichte  Jem  aiu  den 
vier  Evangelisten,  also  Kenntmas  und  Liebe  des  Schopfers 
au9  der  Hetrachtung  der  Geschdpfe,  and  Bemerkungen 
aber  die  tamnUlicken  Evangelien  (of  this  a  second  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1790).     In  the  midst  of  all  his 
literary  work  he  was  surprised  by  the  renomination  to 
his  former  positions  by  Max  Procop,  count  of  Toning ; 
but  he  yet  found  leisure  time  for  literary  work,  and 
published  in  1791  and  1792,  Unterredung  einesVaiers  mii 
teinen   Sohiwn   Uber  die   ersten   Grwuheakrheiien  der 
christlichen  Religion^  and  Christluttkolischer  Unterrichty 
wie  man  gut  und  selig  toerden  kdnne.     The  first  fruit  of 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  Kant  was  hb  work,  Ueber 
dns  sittltcke  Gut  (1788).     But  again  his  enemies  were 
at  work  to  get  him  out  of  hb  position,  and  found  a  good 
opportunity  to  work  against  him,  as  he  asked  the  differ- 
ent convents  for  contributions  towards  a  continual  fund 
for  his  remodelled  schools.     Mutschelle  again  resigned 
his  position  in  1793,  but  was  appomted  pastor  at  Baum- 
kirchen,  near  Munich.     This  position  afforded  much 
lebure  time,  which  he  filled  up  by  literary  work.     He 
then  publbhed  Bemerkungen  iibei'  die  festtdglichen  Evan- 
gelien ;  also  Kritische  Beit  rage  zur  Mefaphysik.     In 
1799  he  was  also  appointed  professor  at  the  university 
at  Munich,  which  position  he  assumed  with  an  oration : 
Was  soU  die  Schulejur  die  Welt  seinf     He  died  Nov. 
28, 1800.     He  has  publbhed,  besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  Gehurts  und  Jugendgeschichte  Jesu  (Munich, 
1784,  8vo)  '.  —  Ueber  das  fittliche  Gut  (ibid.  1786,  2  vols. 
8vo) : — Oratio  ante  electionem  neo-Episcopi  ac  Principis 
cathedralit  Ecdesias  FrisingensiSj  die  26  3faji  habit  a 
(FrisingsB,  1788,  4to) : — Die  heiligen  Schriften  des  Neuen 
Testaments^  iibersetzt  (Munich,  1789-90,  2  vols,  large 
8vo)  :—FcrmwcAte  Sckr\ften  (ibid.  1798-98,  4  vols.  sm. 


8vo)  '.-^Kritische  BeitrSge  zur  Meiapkytik,  im  einerPr^- 
fung  der  Stattlerisch'Anti'KantiMchen  (iWd.  1796,  8to): 
—  Moraltheolugie  oder  theohgische  Moral,  vcrtH^SA 
turn  GebrauchfUr  seine  VorUsungen  (ibid.  1801-2,2  Tok 
large  8vo):  —  Ueber  Kantische  Pkilosopkie  (Monidb, 
1799-1803).  See  Krug,  Pkilosophiackes  Leacikxm,  s.  v.; 
Ddring,  GelehrU  Theologen  Deutschkmds,  ii,  686-644. 

Mu-tsoo-po,  the  Chinese  tutelary  goddess  both  of 
women  and  of  sailors,  and  worshipped  with  great  revs- 
ence  among  them.  Thb  worship  was  introduced  somt 
centuries  ago  into  the  Celestial  empire,  and  so  strikinglx 
doesMu-tsoo-po  resemblethe  Virgin  Mary  of  theRomsa- 
ists  that  the  Chinese  at  Macao  call  her  Santa  Maria  di 
China — Holy  Mother  of  China.  The  sailors  eapedallr 
make  her  an  object  of  adoration,  and  there  are  very  few 
junks  that  have  not  an  image  of  her  on  board.  She  k 
also  accompanied  by  very  dbmal  satellitni,  the  execs- 
tors  of  her  behestsl  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Wwii, 
p.  504 ;  Doolittle,  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese  (Index  ia 
voL  ii). 

Mutter  (pl^}XV^,mahgim,mutterers\  in  Isa.viii,19, 

refers  to  the  murmuring  or  indistinct  enund^ko  cf 

wizards  and  soothsayers  in  uttering  their  spell&    See 
Divination. 

Muttra,  a  sacred  town  of  the  HindAs,  is  the  capital 
of  a  dbtrict  of  the  same  name,  ninety-aeren  miles  sooib- 
south-oast  of  Delhi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jamio. 
Access  is  had  to  the  river — which  b  considered  by  the 
HiudOs  to  have  ^)ecial  sanctity — by  numerons  gfaati, 
ornamented  with  little  temples;  and  its  banks  are  erery 
morning  and  evening  crowded  by  devotees  of  aD  ages 
and  both  sexes  to  perform  their  religious  exercise.  In 
Hindd  mythology  it  b  regarded  as  the  birthplace  ef 
Krbhna  (q.  v.).  In  honor  of  the  monkey-god  Hami- 
man,  monkeys  are  here  protected  and  fed,  being  allowed 
to  swarm  everywhere.  There  are  also  a  great  number 
of  sacred  bulls  at  large  without  ownera. 

MutCLnuB,  a  deity  among  the  ancient  Bomans  vbo 
averted  evil  from  the  city  and  commonwealth  of  Koae. 
He  was  identical  with  the  Phallus  or  Priapus,  wbfo 
chiefly  delivered  from  the  power  of  daemons.  Mntooie 
had  a  temple  inside  the  walb  of  Rome^  which  existed 
until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  it  was  removed  out- 
side.   See  Smith,  Did*  of  Chss.  Biog.  and  MytkoL  &  r. 

Mutsenbecher,  Esdras  HRiNRiCH,.a  Genaan 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  March  23, 1744.  He 
was  educated  at  Hamburg  and  G5ttingen,  then  acted 
for  a  while  as  tutor  of  the  chililren  of  the  baroo  of  Stda- 
berg.  In  1774  he  was  appointed  assistant  of  the  eccle- 
siastical faculty  and  second  minister  of  the  anivenity 
church  at  G<)ttingen,  and  while  there  be  pubUshed  bk 
PhUohgische  Bibliofhek,  In  1775  he  was  caUed  as  pas- 
tor to  the  evangelical  church  at  the  Hague,  and  in  177S 
was  appointed  chief  minister  of  all  evangelical  LothflP' 
an  congregations  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  17^  geneid 
superintendent  and  cotmsellor  of  the  consistory  of  0^ 
denburg,  where  he  died,  Dec  21, 1801.  Hb  most  ioi- 
portant  works  are,  J,  C,  Biel  News  Thesaurus  pUkh' 
gicus  sive  Lexicon  in  Ixx  et  alios  interprefes  H  scripto- 
res  apocryphos  Veteris  Testamenti  (Umgse  GomitsD, 
1779-80, 8  voK  large  8vo)  :—Ges€mgbttch  zur  offewiMm 
und  hdusUchen  Andachijfur  das  Herzogthum  OkMar^ 
nebst  einemAnhange  von  Gebeten  (Oldenburg,  1791, 8vo): 
— Der  Kleine  Katechismvs  Dr.  Martin  iMthei's  mitk 
den  JUnf  HanptstHchn^  mit  htrxen  Awmerhmgenfir 
Lehrer  und  SchUler  (ibid.  1797,  l2mo)  :—Gebfte  (Bie- 
men,  1801,  8vo).  See  Ddring,  GeMrte  TheoL  DeutsA- 
lands,  8.  V. 

Muza,  Ibn-Noseir.    See  Spain. 

Muziano,  Girolamo,  a  dbtinguished  Italian  paint- 
er, was  bom  at  Acquafredda,  near  Brescia,  in  15&  He 
painteil  a  number  of  Biblical  and  religious  subjects,  one 
of  which,  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  was  greatlf  «*- 
mired  by  Michael  Angelo,  who  pronounced  him  me  ^ 
the  greatest  painters  of  hb  time.     Muziano  b  chied/ 
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oelebrmted  by  hU  eilbrts  to  advance  the  art  of  working 
in  iBoaftics,  which,  up  to  this  period,  was  merely  an  or^ 
nunental  art  of  inlaying  stones,  but  which  he  perfected 
almcnt  to  a  rivalry  with  painting.  He  was  a  great  fa- 
Torite  with  pope  Gregory'  Xill,  who  employed  him  to 
paint  a  picture  of  St»  Paul  the  hermit,  and  another  of 
St.  Anthony,  for  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  Sixtus  V  also 
held  Muziano  in  esteem,  and  intrusted  to  him  the  designs 
for  the  bass-reliefs  of  the  column  of  Trajan.  At  the  in- 
stance of  this  artist,  pope  Gr^ory  founded  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke,  which  Sixtus  confirmed  by  a  brief;  and 
MuziAiio  gave  two  houses  to  the  institution.  He  also 
built  the  CapeUa  Gregoriemd  at  Rome.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1690,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  near  the  spot  where  his  picture  of  the 
Resurrection,  of  Lazanu  was  placed.  Many  of  his  pict- 
ures have  been  engraved.  His  celebrated  picture,  Chrigi 
Wa»hmg  the  Feet  of  Ms  DUciplee,  which  is  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Rheima,  has  been  engraved  by  Desplaces.  See 
Lanzi,  Ui$L  of  Paintingy  transL  by  Rosooe  (Lond.  1847, 
8  vols.  8vo),  i,  417 ;  ii,  184;  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rtt  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Jameson  and  East- 
lake,  Hiat^  of  Our  Lord  (Lond.  1864,  2  vols.  8vo),  i,  861. 
(R.  M.  F.) 

Musio  (or  Mntio),  Girolamo  Nuzio,  an  Italian 
writer,  noted  for  his  opposition  to  the  Reformation  and 
its  adherents,  and  hoice  sumamed  ^Malieue  Hereti- 
conun,**  was  bom  at  Padua  in  1496  and  died  in  1576. 
He  wrote  several  polemical  treatises  against  Luther, 
and  various  other  works  in  prose  and  verse,  none  of 
which  are  of  any  value  in  our  day  except  as  literary 
curiosities.  See  Tiraboschi,  Storia  delUi  Litierature 
lialiana,  s.  v. 

MozzareUi,  Alphonso,  an  Italian  theologian,  was 
bom  in  1749,  and  was  educated  at  the  college  at  Prato. 
He  was  then  ordained,  and  entered  the  Order  of  Jesus, 
but  was  compelled  to  leave  it  five  years  after,  as  he  was 
appointed  canon  at  Ferrara;  he  was  afterwards  director 
of  ihe  college  at  Parma,  and  finally  was  caUed  by  pope 
Pius  VII  to  Rome  to  take  the  position  as  theologian  of 
the  Poenitentiaria.  He  published  while  there  several 
works  against  the  irreligiousness  of  his  time.  He  was 
in  1809  transported  to  Paris  by  the  French,  on  accounts 
of  his  opposition  to  the  Bonapartists,  and  there  he  died 
in  1815.  His  most  important  works  are,  //  buorf  use 
ddla  fjrOffica  in  materia  deUa  Reliffioneftnna\.  into  French 
and  Latin : — VEmilio  dieingcumato  contra  Jioueseau : — 
Injiuemza  de  Romaid  Pontefici  nel  govemo  di  Roma 
avanti  Carlo  Matjno:  —  Memorie  del  Giaooinnumo :  — 
Diesertationes  §elect€B  de  auctoritate  Romam  PonHficie  in 
ComeiUie  Generalibus,  etc— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Lexikon,  vii,  425. 

Mazzle  (DOn,  chasam'y  to  stop  the  nostrils,  as  in 
ilzek.  xxxix,  1 J ).  In  the  East  grain  is  usually  thrashed 
by  sheaves  being  spread  out  quite  thick  on  a  level  spot, 
over  which  oxen,  cows,  and  youn^^er  cattle  are  driven, 
till  by  continued  treading  they  press  out  the  grain.  One 
of  the  injunctions  of  the  Mosaic  code  is,  *^  Thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  com"  (Deut. 
XXV,  4).  From  the  monuments  we  learn  that  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  likewise  suffered  the  ox  to  tread  out 
the  com  unmuzzled.  ^*The  origin  of  thb  benevolent 
law,**  says  MichaeUs,  *' with  regard  to  beasts,  is  seem- 
ingly deducible  from  certain  moral  feelings  or  senti- 
ments prevalent  among  the  people  of  the  early  ages. 
They  thought  it  hard  that  a  person  should  be  employed 
in  the  collection  of  edible  and  savory  things,  and  have 
them  continually  before  his  eyes,  without  being  permit- 
ted once  to  taste  them ;  and  there  is  in  fact  a  degree  of 
cruelty  in  placing  a  person  in  such  a  situation ;  for  the 
sight  of  such  dainties  is  tormenting,  and  the  desire  to 
partake  of  them  increases  with  the  risk  of  the  prohibi- 
tion. Add  to  this  that,  by  prohibitions  of  this  nature, 
the  moral  character  of  servants  and  day-laborers,  to  the 
certain  injury  of  their  masters'  interests,  seldom  fails  to 


become  corrapted,  for  the  provocation  of  appetite  at  the 
sight  of  forbidden  gratification  will,  with  the  greater 
number,  undoubtedly  overpower  all  moral  suggestions 
as  to  right  or  wrong.  They  will  learo  to  help  them- 
selves without  leave.  Therefore  when  Moses,  in  the 
terms  of  this  benevolent  custom,  ordained  that  the  ox 
was  not  to  be  muzzled  while  thrashing,  it  would  seem 
that  it  was  not  merely  his  intention  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  that  animid,  but  to  enjoin  with  the  greater 
force  and  effect  that  a  similar  right  should  be  allowed 
to  human  laborers.  He  specified  the  ox  as  the  lowest 
example,  and  what  held  good  in  reference  to  him  was 
to  be  considered  as  so  much  the  more  obligatory  in  ref- 
erence to  man."  Comp.  Hos.  x,  11 ;  1  Cor.  ix,  9-11 ;  1 
Tim.  V,  18.  This  ancient  Mosaic  law,  allowing  the  ox, 
as  long  as  he  is  employed  in  thrashing,  to  eat  both  the 
grain  and  the  straw,  is  still  observed  in  the  East,  Prof. 
Robinson,  when  at  Jericho,  in  1888,  observed  the  proc- 
ess of  thrashing  by  oxen,  cows,  and  younger  catUe.  He 
says,  *'The  precept  of  Moses,  *Thou  shalt  not  muzzle 
the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  com,'  was  not  very 
weU  regarded  by  our  Christian  friends;  many  of  their 
animals  having  their  mouths  tied  up ;  while  among  the 
Mohammedans  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  an 
animal  muzzled.  This  precept  serves  to  show  that  of 
old,  as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  only  neat  cattle  were 
usually  employed  to  tread  out  the  grain.''  See  Thresh- 
ing. 

Mwet3ri,  a  Great  Spirit  venerated  by  the  Shekani 
and  BakSle  people  in  Southem  Guinea.  The  following 
account  of  him  is  given  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  Western 
Africa :  **  He  is  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  but  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  stated 
seasons,  or  when  summoned  on  any  special  business.  A 
large,  flat  house,  of  peculiar  form,  covered  with  dry  plan- 
tain-leaves, is  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  village  for 
the  temporary  sojourn  of  this  spirit,  and  it  is  from  this 
building  that  he  g^ves  forth  his  oracular  answers.  The 
house  is  always  kept  perfectly  dark,  and  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  it  except  those  who  have  been  initiated 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  order,  which  includes,  how- 
ever, almost  the  whole  of  the  adult  male  population  of 
the  village.  Strange  noises  issue  forth  from  this  dark 
den,  not  unlike  the  growling  of  a  tiger,  which  the  know- 
ing ones  interpret  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  The 
women  and  children  are  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
trepidation ;  and,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  visits  of  this  mysterious 
being  is  to  keep  the  women  and  children  in  a  state 
of  subordination.  He  is  the  great  African  Bluebeard, 
whom  every  woman  and  child  in  the  country  holds  in 
the  utmost  dread.  Every  boy,  from  the  age  of  fourteen 
to  eighteen,  is  initiated  into  all  the  secrets  pertaining  to 
this  Great  Spirit.  The  term  of  dlscipleship  is  contin- 
ued for  a  year  or  more,  during  which  period  they  are 
subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  rough  treatment — such,  un- 
doubtedly, as  makes  a  lasting  impression  both  upon  their 
physical  and  mental  natures,  and  prevents  them  from 
divulging  the  secrets  of  the  order.  At  the  time  of  ma- 
triculation a  vow  is  imposed,  such  as  refraining  from  a 
particular  article  of  food  or  drink,  and  is  binding  for  life. 
When  Mwetyi  is  about  to  retire  from  a  village  where 
he  has  been  discharging  his  manifold  functions,  the 
women  and  children,  and  any  strangers  who  may  be 
there  at  the  time,  are  required  to  leave  the  village. 
What  ceremonies  are  performed  at  this  time  is  known, 
of  course,  only  to  the  initiated.  When  a  covenant  is 
about  to  be  performed  among  the  different  tribes,  Mwe- 
tyi is  always  invoked  as  a  witness,  and  is  commissioned 
with  the  duty  of  visiting  vengeance  upon  the  party  who 
shall  violate  the  engagement.  Without  this  their  na- 
tional treaties  would  have  little  or  no  force.  When  a  law 
is  passed  which  the  people  wish  to  be  especially  binding, 
they  invoke  the  vengeance  of  Mwetyi  upon  every  trans- 
gression ;  and  this,  as  a  general  thing,  is  ample  guaran- 
tee for  its  observance.  The  Mpongwee  people  some- 
times call  in  the  Shekams  to  aid  them,  through  the 
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agency  of  this  Great  Spirit,  to  give  sanctity  and  aathor- 
ity  to  their  laws.""  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worlds 
ii,504. 

Mycalessla,  a  surname  of  the  goddess  Demefer,  or 
Ceres,  derived  from  Mycalessus,  in  Boeotia,  where  she 
was  worshipped. 

MyconiuB,  Friedrloh,  an  intimate  friend  of  La- 
ther, and  one  of  the  Reformers  of  the  16th  century,  was 
bom  at  Lichtenfels,  Francouia,  Dec  26, 1491,  of  relig- 
ious parents,  and  was  educated  at  Anuaberg.  He  Joined 
the  Franciscans  at  that  place  in  1510.  While  in  that 
body  he  vainly  strove  to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  his 
heart  by  diligent  application  to  his  monastic  duties  and 
the  s^udy  of  such  works  as  Peter  Lombard's  M agister 
Seniettiiarumf  the  writings  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  Bo- 
na ventura,  Gabriel  Biel,  and  even  Lyra  s  Biblieal  com- 
mentaries. Finally,  Luther*s  ninety-five  theses  fell  into 
his  hands.  He  at  once  adopted  the  principles  therein  con- 
tained. In  the  mean  time  he  was  successively  sent  to  the 
convents  of  Leipsic  and  of  Weimar  in  1512,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1516.  But,  since  he  had  openly  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  the  evangelical  doctrines,  he  had  to 
undergo  all  sorts  of  aimoyances  from  his  superiors.  He 
remained  steadfast,  however,  strengthening  himself  by 
secretly  reading  the  works  of  Luther  in  company  with 
hb  convent  associate  YoiL  Finally,  his  superiors  con- 
templating his  removal  to  Annaberg,  he  fled,  and  soon 
after  (in  1524)  appeared  at  Zwickau  as  an  evangelical 
preacher.  In  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Gotha  by 
duke  Johann  to  introduce  the  Reformation,  and  met 
with  great  success  in  this  difficidt  task.  He  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  schools.  In  connection  with 
Melancthon,  Justus  Menius,  Christopher  von  Planitz, 
Georg  von  Wangenheim,  and  Johann  Cotta,  he  made 
two  visitations  to  Thuringia,  in  1528  and  in  1533,  to 
improve  the  organization  of  the  churches  and  schools. 
He  took  part  also  in  the  conferences  of  Marburg  (1529), 
Wittenberg  (1536),  Smalcald  (1537),  Nuremberg, 
Frankfort  (1539),  and  Hagenau  (1540),  in  which  he  was 
often  in  contact  with  Melancthon.  He  was  attached 
as  theologian  to  the  embassy  sent  by  the  elector  to 
king  Henry  YlII  in  1538  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing the  Reformation  into  England.  On  the  death  of 
duke  George,  Myconius,  together  with  Cruciger,  Pfef- 
finger,  and  M.  Balthasar,  was  intrusted  with  the  mis- 
sion of  introducing  the  Reformation  into  Saxony,  and 
particularly  into  Leipsic  Yet  he  always  remained  es- 
pecially attached  to  Gotha  and  Thuringia.  In  the  for- 
mer city  he  fomided  the  afterwards  celebrated  gymna- 
sium, and  he  used  every  exertion  to  procure  for  institu- 
tions of  learning  the  necessary  endowments.  His  health 
failing  in  1541,  he  wrote  to  Luther  that  he  was  "sick, 
not  unto  death,  but  unto  life."  But  he  recovered,  and, 
according  to  Luther's  prayer,  outlived  him  several 
months.  He  died  April  7, 1546.  Myconius  was  an  ac- 
tive writer,  but  most  of  his  productions  were  pamphlets 
and  letters;  his  chronicle  of  Gotha  was  published  by  S. 
Cyprian  under  the  title  Fr,  Myconii  historia  Reforma- 
tionis  (1715).  Biographies  of  Myconius  are  to  be  found 
in  Melchior  Adam,  I'itce  Theologorum  (^Frankf.  1705,  vol. 
i) ;  Sagittarii  Historui  fiothanu  (Jena,  1700) ;  Junker, 
Jiedirivm  Myconitis  (Waltershausen,  1730) ;  BrUckner, 
Kirchen-  u.  Schulestaat  d.  Jhrzogthutns  Gotha  (1753,  I, 
i,  41  sq.);  Ledderhose,  Mykonius  (Gotha,  1854);  Her- 
zog,  Real'Kiicyklojmdie^  x,  137 ;  Middleton,  Evangel, 
Biog,  i,  250;  Hardwick,  Church  History^  Jieformation, 
p.  110, 114, 119.     (J.N.  P.) 

Myconius  (also  known  as  GeisshOslerj  his  name  be- 
fore he  joined  the  Protestants),  Oswald,  a  Swiss  Prot- 
estant theologian,  was  bom  at  Lucerne  in  1488,  and  was 
educated  at  Basic  He  taught  for  a  while,  accepting 
first  a  call  to  Zurich  as  director  of  a  school ;  but  he  was 
onlv  three  months  there  when  he  was  recalled  to  his 
native  place  to  take  charge  of  the  high  schooL  Taking 
a  leading  part  in  the  new  doctrine,  which  had  just  made 
its  appearance,  he  was  in  1523  again  discharged,  and 


returned  to  Zurich  to  his  old  porition.  When  Zvin^ 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Kappel,  and  the  dtizena  of 
Zurich  became  rather  careleea  towards  thetrfogkal  sci- 
ence, Myconius  returned  to  Baale,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed deacon  at  St.  Alban,  chief  minister  of  the  dtr 
of  Basle,  and  professor  of  the  New  Testament.  He  re- 
signed the  latter  position  in  1541,  and  died  Oct.  14, 1551 
Myconius  was  a  true  confessor  of  Zwingle*8  doctrine. 
He  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  publication  of  the 
Basle  Confession,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  nnioo  of  all  Prot- 
estant interests  favored  the  Helvetian  CoafeaBum  of 
1536.  His  tolerance  towards  Lutherans  on  their  coo- 
substantiation  doctrine  subjected  him  to  many  triah 
from  the  Zwinglians,  who  often,  though  unjostlr,  ques- 
tioned his  faithfulness  to  them.  His  roost  important 
works  are,  Narratio  de  vita  «<  obitu  ZwingU: — TraetO' 
tu$  de  liberig  rite  edueandii: — De  crap%da  ft  ehrielatu 
See  Melchior  Adam,  Vita  Theohg,  Germatu  (Heidei- 
berg,  1620),  p.  223  sq.;  Merie  d'Aulngne,  Hist,  of  the 
Rrf,  in  Switzerland;  Kirchhofer,  Ae6m  O.  Mycomims  de* 
Reformators  (1814) ;  Hagenbach,  LAen  u.  Sckri/}en  drr 
Vater  tt.  Btgrunder  der  reform,  Kircfte  (Elberf.  1857. 
8vo),  ii,  809-447.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Myers,  Benjamin  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Chilicothe,  Ohio. 
April  19, 180 J.  He  was  converted  at  the  eariy  age  oi 
nine  years,  and  identified  himself  with  the  Methodista. 
In  1^  he  was  admitted  into  the  Ohio  Conferenoe,  and 
for  ten  years  filled  charges  respectively  in  Wooiter, 
Somerset,  Cambridge,  Newark,  Granville,  and  Hebron. 
His  health  failing,  he  retired  ^m  ministerial  life,  and 
became  judge  of  Licking  County,  Ohio.  In  1860  he 
migrated  to  California,  and  in  1857  joined  th«  CaHforBia 
Conference,  where  for  the  next  twelve  years  he  was  ac^ 
tively  engaged  in  Christian  work  in  Suttee  County. 
Weaverville,  Jackson,  Coloma,  Cacheville,  Bodeya-Val- 
lejo,  Centrcville,  Woodbridge,  and  Linden.  He  wa»  »u- 
peranuuated  in  1869,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Stockton,  CaL,  July  18,  1874,  gave 
himself  to  the  work  of  re-examining  the  structures  of 
the  Christian  Church  against  the  attacks  of  infidelity 
and  scientific  research.  See  Minute*  of  A  tmucd  Cotter- 
enceSf  1874,  p.  112. 

Myers,  Le^^is,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian  Fidd», 
Colleton  District,  S.  C.  He  was  of  German  extractaoa. 
He  obtained  his  education  in  an  academy  near  Wash- 
ington, Ga.,  and  became  an  itinerant  preacher  in  1799 
in  South  Carolina,  preaching  on  the  little  Peedee  and 
Anson  CircuiL  In  1800  he  was  appointed  to  the  Or- 
angeburg Circuit.  In  1801  be  was  appointed  to  the 
Bush  River  and  Cherokee  Circuit,  having  been  ordained 
deacon  by  bishop  Asbury.  In  1802  he  was  stationed  in 
the  Broad  River  Circuit.  In  1808  he  was  ordained  eld- 
er, and  changed  to  the  Little  River  Circnit,  In  1804 
and  1805  he  was  respectively  at  Ogeechee  and  Bladen 
circuits.  In  1806  he  was  at  Charleston.  In  1807. 1808, 
and  1809  he  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Seleuda  District; 
in  1810, 1811, 1812,  and  1818,  of  the  Ogeechee  District; 
and  in  1814,  1815,  1816,  and  1817,  of  the  Oconee  Dis- 
trict. In  1818  and  1819  he  was  stationed  at  Charles- 
ton. In  1820,  1821,  1822,  and  1823  he  was  presiding 
elder  of  the  Edisto  District.  In  1824  he  was  stationed 
at  Georgetown.  Having  labored  incessantly  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  he  was  appointed  in  1825  as  supernn- 
merary  on  the  Effingham  Circuit,  a  spasmodic  asthaia 
rendering  him  unfit  for  more  active  work.  He  wti 
finally  made  superannuate,  and  settled  at  Gmfaeo. 
Effingham  County,  Ga.,  where  he  died,  Nov.  16.  1851. 
From  the  time  of  his  retirement  fh>m  acHve  service 
until  his  death  he  was  busily  engaged  with  a  scbouL 
and  occasionally  preached.  Lewis  M^'ers  was  well 
known  among  the  Methodists  for  his  wise,  pithy,  and 
practical  remarks.  His  style  of  preaching  was  direct 
and  forcible,  with  very  little  ornament  of  gesture;  bb 
illustrations  often  bordered  on  the  humorous,  from  the 
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qnahittifin  with  which  the  subject  was  represented. 
See  Dr.  James  Osgood  Andrews,  in  Sprague,  AnncUs  of 
the  Aw^er,  Pidpit,  vii,  821  sq. 

Mj^Ssis  {fivfjmcj  witiaHon)f  a  designation  of  6ap- 
ium  among  the  Greek  fathers,  because  they  considered 
it  to  be  the  admittance  of  men  to  all  the  sacred  rites 
and  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  Thb  term,  as 
well  as  fivtrrayutyiay  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  secret  discipline,  and  fell  into  disuse  with  the 
termination  of  that  system. 

Myiagros,  a  hero  who  was  invoked  at  the  festi- 
val of  Athene,  celebrated  at  Aliphera,  as  the  protector 
against  flies. 

Mylea,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Anglican  establish- 
ment, who  flourished  during  the  colonial  period  of  this 
country,  was  bom  in  England  about  the  latter  half  of 
the  17th  century.  He  migrated  to  America,  and  in 
1689  succeeded  Mr.  Radcliff  as  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
church  that  is  now  known  as  King*s  Chapel,  Boston. 
In  1692  he  returned  to  England  for  aid  for  his  people. 
In  1696  he  again  came  to  America,  bringing  with  him 
much  Church  furniture,  and  several  costly  gifts  from 
queen  Mary  and  king  William.  He  died  about  1726. 
See  Anderson,  ^w<.  o/tke  Colomal  Church,  ii,  681,  682; 
iii,  539,  640,  582,  594. 

Mylitta  (perhaps =mb^«,  Genitrix,  "who  causes 
to  bear"),  a  name  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (i, 
181),  was  g^ven  by  the  Assyrians  to  the  goddess  Aphro- 
dite as  the  generative  principle  in  nature.  ''She  was 
apparently  worshipped  among  the  Babylonians,  who 
gradually  spread  her  worship  through  Assyria  and  Per- 
sia. She  was  originally,  like  almost  every  other  mytho- 
logical deity,  a  cosmic  symbol,  and  represented  the  fe- 
male portion  of  the  twofold  principle  through  which 
all  creation  bursts  into  existence,  and  which  alone,  by 
its  united  active  and  passive  powers,  upholds  it.  My- 
litta is  to  a  certain  degree  the  representative  of  Earth, 
the  mother,  who  conceives  from  the  Sun  Bel  or  BaaL 
3fylitta  and  Baal  together  are  considered  the  type  of 
the  Beneficent.  Procreation  thus  being  the  basis  of 
Mylitta*8  office  in  nature,  the  act  itself  became  a  kind 
of  worship  to  her,  and  was  hallowed  through  and  for 
her.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  every  Babylonian  wom- 
an bad  once  in  her  life  to  give  herself  up  to  a  stranger, 
and  thereby  considered  her  person  consecrated  to  the 
great  goddess.  The  sacrifice  itself  seems,  especially  in 
the  early  stage  of  its  introduction  among  the  divine 
rites  of  the  primitive  Babylonians,  to  have  had  much 
less  of  the  repulsiveness  which,  in  the  eyes  of  highly- 
cultivated  nations,  must  be  attached  to  it ;  and  it  was 
only  in  later  days  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial 
Babylonian  lewdness.  Herodotus^s  account  of  this  sub- 
ject must,  like  almost  all  his  other  stories,  be  received 
with  great  caution"  (Chambers).  In  Babylonia  this 
goddess  was  called  Beltis  or  Bilitj  i.  e.  ''the  Lady." 
She  is  commonly  represented  as  the  wife  of  Bel  Nimrod 
(Belns),  and  the  mother  of  his  son  Nin,  though  she  is 
also  called  the  wife  of  her  son  Nin.  She  united  the 
characteristics  of  the  classical  divinities  Juno,  Venus, 
and  Diana.  Mylitta  had  temples  at  Nineveh,  Ur,  Erech, 
Nipur,  and  Babylon.  The  BaalHs  of  the  Phoenicians 
was  the  same  in  name  and  character.  The  young 
women  of  Byblus,  like  those  of  Babylon,  sacrificed  in 
her  service  their  virginity,  and  gave  the  price  they  re- 
ceived to  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  The  Derceto  of 
Ascalon,  the  Ashera  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  hhtar  of 
the  Babylonians  were  kindred  divinities.  See  Yollmer, 
MythoL  Wdrterbuckf  s.  v.  Anais.    See  Ashtoreth. 

Mylitis,  Ernst  Friedrioh,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  LUhe  June  10, 1710.  He  was  educat^  by 
his  undo  Mushard,  afterwards  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Bremen,  and  at  the  university  at  Helmstiidt,  and  fin- 
ished his  education  in  1784  at  Jena.  He  was  appointed 
in  1788  minister  at  the  "Johannes  Kirche"  at  Yerden, 


with  which  position  the  oonrectorship  of  the  school  ^as 
combined.  He  accepted  in  1742  a  call  as  minister  of 
St.  Peter's  Church  at  Hamburg,  where  he  died,  Dec 
15, 1774.  His  most  important  works  are,  Entumrfheil- 
samer  Untenoeisungen  oder  Dispotiiiones  der  Evangelien 
(Hamburg,  1745-74,  8vo)  :—Friedenspredigt  (ibid.  1760, 
4to) : — Der  Ruf  Gottes  an  die  Sunder  aus  dem  Fetter ; 
eine  Buszpredigt  (ibid.  1750,  4to)  : — A  uszug  der  Haupt' 
sStze  und  EintheUungen  aus  den  ErUwHr/en  heiUamer 
Untenteisungen  fur  die  Jahre  1745-59  (ibid.  1759,  8vo). 
See  During,  Geiehrte  Tkeol.  Deutschlands,  s.  v. 

My  litis,  Qeorg  (1),  a  noted  German  Lutheran  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Augsburg  in  1548 ;  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Strasburg,  Marburg,  and  Tubingen,  and  in 
1571  became  pastor  at  Augsburg,  and  later  was  made 
superintendent  and  rector  of  the  evangdical  college. 
In  1584  his  opposition  to  the  Gregorian  calendar  made 
him  very  unpopular,  and  he  was  finally  driven  front  the 
place.  He  went  to  Ulm,  where  he  was  kindly  received ; 
tmt  he  remained  there  only  a  short  time,  accepting  in 
1585  a  call  to  Wittenberg  University  as  professor  of 
theology.  When  the  Philippists  gained  supremacy  at 
that  high  school  Mylius  removed  to  Jena,  soon,  how- 
ever, to  turn  back  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  died.  May 
28,  1608.  Mylius  was  an  industrious  student,  and  pre- 
pared numerous  exegetical  works.  See  Adam,  Vitcs 
Theol,  Germ,  (1620). 

Mylius,  Gtoorg  (2),  a  German  Lutheran  divine, 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century  as  pastor 
in  Brandenburg,  near  Konigsberg,  East  Prussia.  He 
died  in  1640.  Mylius  is  noted  as  a  German  hymnolo- 
gist.  He  was  a  tme  follower  of  the  poetical  school 
whose  head  was  Dach  (q.  v.).  Mylius  is  the  author  of 
the  well-known  German  funeral  dirge, "  Herr,  ich  denk, 
an  jene  Zeit,"  etc 

Mylne,  Robrrt,  an  English  architect,  was  bom  in 
1784  at  Edinburgh.  His  father  was  of  the  same  pro- 
fession. While  he  was  studying  at  Rome  he  gained 
the  chief  architectural  prize  at  the  Academy  of  SU  LiUce. 
Of  that  academy,  and  of  the  academies  of  Florence  and 
Bologna,  he  was  chosen  a  member.  Blackfriars*  Bridge, 
which  was  begun  in  1760,  and  completed  in  ten  years, 
is  his  great  work.  He  finally  became  surveyor  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London.     He  died  May  5, 1811. 

Mynchery  is  the  Saxon  name  for  a  nunnery,  nuns 
being  called  mynche^    See  Mymicens. 

Myn'dos  (Mt)vdoc)t  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Caria, 
between  Miletus  and  Halicaroassus,  the  convenient  po- 
sition of  which  in  regard  to  trade  was  probably  the  rea- 
son why  we  find  in  1  Maoc.  xv,  28  that  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Jewish  population.  Its  ships  were  well 
known  in  very  early  times  (Herod,  v,  88),  and  its  har- 
bor is  specially  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv,  658).  It  was 
originally  a  Dorian  colony  of  Troszene,  and  was  protect- 
ed by  strong  walls  (Pausan.  ii,  80, 8),  so  that  it  success- 
fully resisted  Alexander  the  Great  (Arrian,  AUx,iy  21), 
Its  wine  was  famous  as  an  aid  to  digestion  (Athen.  1, 
82).  Diogenes  Laertius  (vi,  2,  57)  records  a  6on  mot  of 
Diogenes,  the  cynic,  of  which  it  is  the  theme.  Seeing 
its  huge  gates,  while  the  city  itself  was  but  small,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Men  of  Myndus,  shut  the  gates,  lest  the 
city  walk  out  of  them !"  The  name  still  lingers  in  the 
modem  Afeniesche,  though  the  remains  of  the  city  are 
probably  at  GumUhlu,  where  admiral  Beaufort  found  an 
ancient  pier  and  other  ruins  (Smith,  Diet,  ofCUus.  Geog, 
s.  v.). 


Coin  of  Mynda^ 
Mynecena.    See  MviticBxs. 


MYNICENS                      JeS  MTREH 

Mjraloens  (lat.  wyiMcmn,  fem.  of  muBHei  allied  to  Hilt.  Nat.  xxiU,  8).   In  later  tirao  the  cmpovTbes- 

■umb^)  it  the  name  of  a  clan  of  Engliib  monaMica  .  doaiaa  raiaed  it  to  the  nnk  of  Ibe   capita]  of  Lyoa 

who  flourished  in  1009  and  1017,  and  wen  probably  {Hienxi.  p.  684).     The  loini  still  exista.  allbo^h  b 

Benedicdnei,     They  difiered  from   nana  in  being  uf  decay,  and  bean  amorg  the  Gieck  inhabiiania  tke  aa- 

joanger  age,  and  under  a  rule  moni  atrict.     See  Wal-  cient  name  of  Myra  i  but  the  Turka  call  it  Dtwirt  (ice 

tBU,SaeredArthaolog!i,%.'r.;  ha, Sarrrdolal  Celibaeji,  Forbiger,  Abi  Gtogr.  ii,  356).     It  ia  lemarkaUc  fcr  ia 

p.  179,  note.  fine  remaina  of  anciquily  (Leake,  -ttia  Miliar,  p.  183), 

-_        ^        ,           „ T.     >,...,     '  nbich  bare  been  minuldy  deaoibed  bv  Felloin  {!}>*■ 

Mjnster,  Jacob  Ptokh,  a  Danuh  theologian,  waa  ^  ^^  ^   ^  n.  169  bq  )  ud  Teiier  f/JcKr^  dt  tAm 

bon.  at  Copenhagen,  Nov  8. 1775.    He  wa.  educated  at  jfij^,  *  ,^  gpnS  and  Forbea,  TVoTir  Zjrio,  L 

the  «niver«ty  of  h»  native  city^a.  employ^  jome  ^    •"            i™b.,^,iched  -iLToro. 

Bmern  ^aching,  and  became  u.  1801  p«tor  m  Seeland.  ^   -IJ,^^  ^J         ^^^       ^      u^pU™.  in  Ae 

In  1811  he  waaappoinledajaiBtanlnjiiiwteroftheprTn-  ^nrf^cLyrian  character  iihow  t^i  it  mmt  hai 
dpal  church  of  Copenhagen,  in  ItlA  prcacbu  Ui  the 
court  and  the  roval  hniily,  and  in  ISM  bishop  of  See- 

nwna.  duaeitationa  introdaclorr  to  Ibe  atudv  of  tbe  ~    .         ..        '^ ,"    ". 


Lydan  character,  ib 
wealtby  in  early  timea.    In 

'     ible  population  in  what  may  be  called  ila  GiMk 

i,t™i..»,j-»  lb.  .i.d.  =t  tb.  ?«^,'°"5''"'.'™i''';'''''T!'i'°,;!'j;;^i5 

1I„  T,.i™.nl,  .nd  »,  «hB  Blbllfl  ^bjia,  at   If^'i^.f i!!^""?"!;  i"l'.f  1.?*  ?!?5r? 


HTeial  worka  on  doctrinal  theology.     Hia  admirable 


which  may  hare  begnn  w 


nlZ.  ,."   B__  r^K.  3  h' ■      w  \Z     \Zl   "*>•»  "  «Hijectuie  that  this  may  have  been  a  mctrapcil- 

Ordmatvm  Semotu  and  other  of  hu  works  have  been    ..        i  „c  -     i.        ».        .    .i  --  i     VIZ 

,..-.    r-  .       J'.-        ri.-    _■  _.i  ilan  church,  inaamuch  as  Mvra  waa  the  capital  of  the 

translated  into  German.     An  edition  of  his  mucellane-    „„„„ ;. ,    .  ,_   .- . .^lr..,,„  _itj 

0U8  i)ublic«tions,fiftmd«fc,Sc*ri/fer,bei(nn  in  185!,wa»    ..         _:,..■  ^  •    •  .--■>...-  ST^ 

„    V_.-jr^    D      1    ■    lau      u.  A-Zr-    r «>.._«,    '''■  pof'  of  the  Adrtalic,  and  visted  bv  ApkIo-Suhib 

ooinpleted  in  6  vola.  in  loofl.    He  died  m  Lopeobagen  . ._  •;, ,„,,.■    ,  i,       ,   -    i>  i  L-         .—  ,.c- 

J.n  m  IHM  ^  '  travellers  (Bohn's  Aorij  TVareii » PaktBit.  p.  3K,  IMk 

dan.  Du,  lom.  I  j^^„j  „„  jh„  }j^  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  the 

Mj'ra  (rd  Miipa),  one  of  the  chief  lowna  of  Lyda,  \  modem  Cireek  Mikira,i>as  bom  at  Fatara,and  buried  ai 
in  Asia  Minor  (VuA.  v,  S,  6).  It  ia  "intensting  to  m  Hyra,  and  hia  suppoaed  relics  were  taken  to  Sn.  Peten- 
as  the  place  where  Paul,  on  hu  voyage  to  Rome  (Acta  bu^  by  a  Ruiaian  frigate  during  tbe  Greek  rerob- 
xxvii,  5),  waa  removed  from  the  Adiamyttiau  ship  which  |  tion"  (Smith).  See  Asia  Hikob. 
had  brought  him  from  C«.re^  entered  the  Ale  <-  |  jj^y^j,  ,,  j^  j^^^^g  i„  a^  A«h.  Ver.  of  tw, 
Mdn.nel»pinwh.cblie™meckedontne™a.t..f  Heb.  and  one  Gr.  term.  The  following  aecooot  U  put- 
MalU.    See  A-,RA»YTnD»     The  traveller,  had  avad-  0*5»rfia.- 

ed  thcmnelves  of  the  Brat  of  theae  veaaela  because  their    ■' ,   _.        _._'^r^   ,         ,    .,       .  „ 

course  lo  Italy  neceaaarily  look  them  past  the  coasla  of  |      .';         "     ^         '  ^t'^'f"^'  d™htl<"  from  «  Sh.- 

the  province  ofProcon*ul»rA«i«(ver.!),eipecdng  in  I  >"'''«  ro^t  (aignifying  lo/oir,  or  else  from  anutberci- 

aome  harbor  on  these  coaita  to  Ond  another  vnael  bound    prearive  of  ita  tntlrmru),  though  some  of  ibc  ancieilf 

to  tbeweetward.     Thia  expectation  was  fiddlled  (vcr.    traced  it  lo  the  mythological  .l/jnTio,  daughter  of  CSst- 

5).     It  might  be  aaked  bo*  it  happened  that  an  Alex-    ras,  king  of  Cyprus,  who  fled  lo  Arabia,  and  was  changed 

andrian  ship  boond  for  Italy  waaso  far  out  of  her  course    into  this  tree  (Ovid,  An,  A  m.i,i88),    Hynlilbniied  n 

aa  tobe  at  Hyra.    This  queation  ia  easily  answered  by   artideof  the  eariiestcommerccand  was  highly  eaceemed 

^oee  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  navigation  i  by  the  Eg^-plisna  and  Jews,  as  well  aa  by  the  Gmb 

<rf' the  Levant.    Myia  ia  nearly  due  north  of  Alexandria,    and  Romans  (Fliny,  xiii,  2;  Athen.  xt,  688 ;  Dioanr.L 

theharborain  tbe  neigh borliood  are  numeroua  and  good,  |  TS),  as  il  still  ia  bath  in  the  East  and  io  Europe.     The 

tbe  mountainsbighandeasily  seen, and  the  euirent  sela    earliest  notice  of  it  occma  in  Eiod.  xxx,  IS,  "Take 

along  the  coast  lo  the  westward  (Smith's  Vayagt  and  j  thou  also  unto  thee  principal  apices,  of  pare  myrrk  five 

Shipvntct  a/  Si.  Paul).     Moreover,  to  aay  nothing  of    hundred  shekels."     It  ia  afterwards  mentioned  in  Etib. 

the  possibility  of  binding  or  taking  in  panengera  or  ,  ii,  19,  ss  employed  in  the  purification  of  women ;  is  ha. 

gootis,  the  wind  was  blowing  about  this  time  contin-  .  xlv,  B,  aa  a  perfume, "  All  thy  garments  smell  afrnfrri 

■oualy   and  violently   from  the  N.W.,  and  tbe   aaroe    and  aloes  and  cassia;"  also  in  several  paaiagFa  of  (be 

weather  which  impeded  the  Adtamyttian  ahlp  (ver.  4)    Song  of  Solomon,  "  1  will  get  me  to  the  mountain  of 

would  be  a  bindennoe  l»  tbe  Alexandrian  (see  ver.  7 ; !  myii A,  and  to  the  bill  of  frankincense"  (iv,  6);  'Jlr 

Conybeaie  aud  Howson,  Lf/i  ami  KpiilUi  of  SI.  Paul,    hands  dropped  with  myrrk,  and  my  fingers  with  tent' 

di.  xxiii).     Some  unimportant  MSS.  having  Aiwrpa  '  trnfUtny  m^rrh'  (v,  5) ;  go  in  ver.  13,  in  both  which  pa.- 

in  Ibia  paasage,  Grotius  conjectured  that  the  true  read-  '  aages,  according  to  Rosenmllller,  it  is  prnfani  wnfrri, 

ing  might  be  \iiivpa  (Bentleii  Criliea  Soera  [ed.  A. .  We  tlnd  it  mentioned  in  Matt,  ii,  11  among  the  gin» 

A.  Ellig]).    This  supposition,  though  inKeni^u^ia  quite  '  presented  by  the  wise  men  of  the  East  to  ibe  in&ni 

nnnecesaary.    Both  limyra  and  Myra  were  well  known  '  Jesus,  "gold  and  frankincense  and  aijfTT*."     It  may  be 

among  the  maritime  citiea  of  Lyoia.    The  harbor  of  the    remarked  as  worthy  of  notice  that  myrrh  and  fiankin. 

Utter  was  >trictlyAndri»ce^distant  from  it  between  two    cense  are  frequently  mentioned  li^ether.     In  Mark  xv. 

and  tbreemiles,but  the  river  was  navigable  to  the  city    2S  we  learn  that  the  Roman  aoldiers"pave  kirn  (Jesaai 

(Ap[nan.  B,  C.  iv,  82)"  (Smith).  lu  drink  wine  mingled  with  mgrrk,  bat  he  receiTrd  it 

not"  (see  Hutien,  Dr  polu  fttbe,  etc  [Gnbo. 

1G7I]  ;    lapping,  Dr  polii   Chriilo  pivdntu, 

[Leipa.  1688]).    See  Galu    The  apoRle  John 

(xii,  S9)  says,  "Then  came  aleo  Nicodemat. 

and  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrk  and  alneh 

j  about  a  hundred-pound  weight."  for  ihe  pur- 

I  pose  of  embalming  the  bodv  of  our  Saviour. 

Herodotus  (iii,  107)   mentions  Arabia  as  iht 

last  inhabit«l  cuuntiy  towuds  tbe  math  wtnA 

produced  (Vankincensr,  myrrh,  etc ;  Tbeopbra»- 

tusf/tiBf.  ix,4)  describes  it  as  being  prodiice"! 

in  Southern  Arabia,  about  Saba  and  Adiaant- 

ta;  so  Pliny  (nii,  83),  Dioscwides  (i,  7T),  nil 

Hynlay  about  a  league  from  Ihe  sea  (in  N.  lat.36°    aevenlotber  Greek  autbon(Stnba,zTi,  769,781;  Dis^ 

18',  E.  long.  80°),  upon  riuiig  ground,  at  the  loot  of  _  Sic  v,  41 ;  xix,  SB).     But  nthera  have  not  ao  linittd  ii* 

which  flowed  a  navigable  river  with  an  exerUent  bar- '  produetioiL    Celsius  (//invdir.  i,  l>38}  aaya  it  wb  |i>b- 

bor  (Aiidriace)  at  its  mouth  (Strabo,xiv,p.66&;  Pliny,    duccd  in  Syria,  Gedtoua  (Arrian,  Erjifd.  Al  vi,  Oiy 
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India,  Ethiopu,  TrDgiodTtua,  and  Egypt;  id  which 
1>M  country  it  was  called  bal  (lia\),  according  lo  Pla- 
MTch,  Da  Itidt  it  OiiHde,  p.  S8S  (Kircher,  Prod.  Copt. 
p.  176).  Plutarch,  howercr,  wai  probably  in  error,  and 
haa  oonlbonded  the  Coptic  icif,  "myrrh,"  with  &a^''an 
eye"  (Jabloniiki,  Oputc.  i,  49  [ed.  te  Water]).  Ac- 
conUiiKly  bal  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  univeraally 
known  ihnxkgbout  liulla  in  the  present  day;  and  the 
(tement  name  la  bola,  which  occnn  at  leau  before  the 
ChriMiui  era,  irith  acTenl  other  names,  showing  that 
it  was  well  known.  But  from  the  time  of  tbe  ancienu 
until  that  of  Belon  we  were  without  any  podtive  infor- 
mation respecting  the  tree  yielding  myrrh :  he  suppoeeil 
it  to  be  pniduced  in  Syria  (so  also  Properlius  [i,  !,  S] 
and  Oppian  IHaHeal.  iii,  40B]),  and  says  {Ot$friil.  ii, 
80)  that  near  Rama  he  met  with  a  thorny  slinib  with 
Icarea  irKmbling  acacia,  which  he  believed  to  be  that 
pmduciDg  myrrh  (Himma  agmlii,  Spr.).  Similar  to 
this  ia  the  infomulion  of  the  Arabian  author,  Abol- 
Fadii,  qnoted  by  Celsius,  who  says  that  miir  is  the 
Arabic  name  of  a  thorny  tree  leiembling  the  acacia, 
from  which  flows  a  white  juice,  which  thickens  and  be- 
comes a  gum.  The  Penun  authors  state  that  myrrh 
e  ^m  of  a  tree  common  in  the  Mughrub,  that  is. 


"(•I 


e  fur  the 


ipira),  and  in  Soeotra.     The  Arabian  an 

hors  probably  only  knew  it  as  an  article  c 

it  certainly  is  not  pniduced  in  Soootim,  Ih 

undoulteiUy  long  been  exported  from  Africa  ini 


myrrl 


taiaed  cheap  and  abundant  on  the  Siiniali  coast.  Bruce 
had  indeed  long  previously  elated  that  myrrh  ts  pro- 
duced in  the  countiy  behind  Aiab.  Mr.  Johnson,  in  hii 
Travti*  is  A  bgtmin  (i,  249),  mentions  that  "  Hyrrb  and 
mimoaa  trees  abounded  in  this  place"  (Koranhedodah, 
in  Adal).  The  farmer  he  describes  as  being  "  s  low, 
thorny,  ragged-looking  tree,  with  bright  green  trifuiio-  | 
late  leaves;  the  gum  exudes  fivm  cracks  in  the  bark  uf 
the  trunk  near  the  root,  and  flows  freely  upon  the  stones  | 
imraediately  underneath.  ArtiflciiUy  it  is  obtained  by  j 
bruises  made  with  stones.  The  natiTes  collect  it  pffin- 
dpally  in  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August,  but  it  is  i 
tu  be  found,  though  in  very  small  quantities,  at  other 
limes  of  the  year.  It  is  collected  in  small  kid-skins  and  | 
Laken  to  Emir,  whence  the  Hurrah  merchants,  on  their  ; 
way  from  Shoa,  convey  it  to  the  great  annual  market  at ' 
Itertierah,  whence  great  quantities  are  shipped  for  India 
and  Arabia."  When  the  Portuguese  first  entered  these 
seas,  giild  dust,  ivory,  myrrh, and  slaves  formed  the  sta- 
ple commerce  of  AdaL  As  early  as  the  time  of  Arrian, 
ii\MaPoipliao/AtErythraaaSta,fiii6.ai  mytrb  one 
iifthe  articles  orexport,wiih  frankincense,  from  the  coast 
of  Adal,  styled  Barbatia.  The  Periplui  mentions  the 
mynb  of  this  coast  ssthe  finest  of  its  kind,  snd  specifies 
the  means  of  conveying  it  to  Yemen,  or  Sa)>ea.  There  the 
first  Greek  navigators  found  it,  and  through  their  hands 
it  was  conveyed  into  Europe  under  the  name  of  Sabean 
myrrh.  Though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  myrrh  haa  always  been  obtained  from  Africa,  yet 
ic  is  equally  certain  that  some  isalso  procured  in  Arabia. 
This  seems  to  be  proved  by  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich, 
who  Ibund  a  small  tree  in  Aralna,  near  Gison,  on  the 
borders  of  Arabia  Felix,  oflT  which  they  collecl«i  pieces 
of  myrrh,  which,  when  brought  home  and  analyzed,  was 
acknowledgetl  to  be  genuine  (Nees  t.  Eisenbeck,  Plant, 
fffici*.  tab.  S5T).  This  is  the  Baliamodendrm  myrrka 
orbotanisCs,  which  produce*  the  myrrh  of  commerce ;  it 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Terebiaihaeea,  and  is  a 
small  tree  found  in  Arabia  Felix,  allied  to  the  Amj/ri- 
I  -  trees,  and   closely  resembling  the 


Myrrh  (fiaLumodendnm  Ki/rrha). 
Itrcent,  of  a  rich  brown  color,  or  reddish  yellow,  with  a 
strong  odur  and  a  warm,  hitler  taste.  Myrrh,  it  ie 
well  known,  was  celebrated  in  Che  moat  andeni  timet 
as  a  perfume  and  a  fumigator  (Hartius,  Pharmakogtt. 
[>.  882  sq.),  *s  well  as  for  its  uses  in  medicine.  Myrrh 
was  burned  in  temples,  and  employed  in  emlalming 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  ancients  prepared  a  tmm 
of  mgrrh,  sud  also  tn  oil  of  mfrri,  and  il  formed  an 
ingredient  in  many  of  the  most  celelnaled  compound 
medicinia  (see  Peraq  Cgctopadia,  a  v.  Balsamoden- 
dron).  We  read  in  Cant,  i,  18  of  a  "  bundle  of  myrrh," 
as  our  Auth.Ter.  has  it;  but  the  word  ninx  {lierSr), 
used  for  a  purse  or  bag  of  money  (Gen.  xlii,  35;  Prov. 
vii,  20,  et&),  may  rather  indicate  a  scent-bag,  or  smell- 
ing-bottle, such  as  is  sold  by  modem  perfumers.  Mason 
Good,  who  has  "  casque  of  myrrh,"  observes  thst  a  cas- 
ket of  gold  or  ivory,  conl^ning  some  costly  perfume,  is 
still  worn  by  the  ladies  of  Persia  suspended  from  their 
necks  by  an  elegant  chsioi  The  terms  "pure  myrrh" 
(^11^— 1^,  mor  deror-,  F.iod.  xix,  ZS)  and  "sweet- 
smelling  myrrh"  pSlS  lb,  mor  attr',  CanU  V,  6) 
pmbably  represent  the  be«t,  or  self-flowing  kind  (Sept. 
afivpva  iKXiKrli;  comp.  Plin.  xii,  35;  see  Ddpkc.  Cotk- 
meTd.  V,  Hopal.  p.  166).  (For  the  ancient  notices,  see 
Celsii  Hitrob.  i,  630  sq.;  Bodiei  a.  Supel,  Commenl.  ad 
TkeophraiL  p.  796  sq.,  974). 

2.  Hi  or  ISiV,  lot  (so  called,  perhaps,  from  cmeriag, 
being  used  as  a  cosmetic  cir  pomatum ;  Geaen.  rtriatir. 
p.  748 ;  Sept.  irracri^,  and  Vulg.  tUtctt),  occuis  only  in 
Gen.  xxxvii,  2d,  '■Behold,  a  company  of  Ishmaeliles 
came  down  from  Gilead  with  their  camels  bearing  spi- 
ceiy  (««(*),  and  balm  ((fori),  and  mjrri  (i(M),  going 
to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt;"  and  in  oh.  xliii,  11  Jacob 
directs  his  sons  to  take  into  Egypt  "of  the  best  fniils 
in  the  laud  in  your  vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a 
present,  a  little  baim  (ftori"),  and  a  little  honey,  spicee 
(nebifA),  and  n^rrA  (ISt),  nuts  (bofiam),  and  almonds 


llAUi.  Its  stunted  trunk  is  covered  with  a  light  gray 
bark,  which,  as  wellas  the  wood, emits  a  strong  balsamic 
odor.  The  charscterisdc  gum-resia  exudes  in  small, 
teai-Uke  drops,  st  firat  ruly,  but  drying  and  hardening 
on  the  bark,  and  its  flow  is  increased  by  wounding  the 
tree.     When  collected  it  is  a  brittle 


chandise,  and  in  the  other  of  several  articles  intended 
for  a  present,  and  both  destined  for  Egypt,  at  that  time 
a  highly  civilized  nation,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  to 
look  only  for  such  substances  as  were  likely  to  be  lo- 
ceptable  in  that  country,  and  therefore  not  such  as  were 
produced  there,  or  as  were  tnore  easily  procurable  (torn 
elsewhere  than  from  Syria,  as  was  the  case  with  myrrh, 
which  was  never  produced  in  Syria,  and  could  not  have 
been  an  article  of  export  from  thence.  This  difficulty 
has  been  felt  by  others,  and  various  inuitlations  of  lU 
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htrt  been  proposcJ,  ta  loliii  (eomp.  Burckhardt,  A  rat. 
HprHdm,  p.SS4),cheBtiiiit3,  mulich,  sUcu,  balum,  tur- 
litnCine,  piuivhiu  nuts  (Micliaelu,  Stippl.  iv,  UH  sq.). 
Juniuaand  TremelUua  renJer  it  ladiimm,ytbicb  isiuil- 
ablo,  and  appecn  to  be  camel,  as  an  vtvinological  con- 
neotion  miy  be  traced  belwoen  tbe  vrnnli.  /xuIiuuuh, 
or  gHtt  ladasam,  aa  it  i<i  atleu  called,  waa  known  to  the 
Ure«ka  aa  eariy  as  the  times  ot  llerodoliu  (iii,  1 12)  and 
DioKorides  (i,  13S),  and  bore  tbe  names  ur  Udot  and  It- 
daHOH  (Xqiot,  Xii^Ai'Dv),  whicb  are  very  cloaely  allied 
to  ittjun,  the  Arabic  name  of  tbe  aamednig.  A  Hebrew 
author,  as  quoted  by  Celsius  (IlUrotol.  i,  Wl),  de- 
scribes it  as  "an  aromatie  substance,  flowing  rrom 
tbe  juice  of  a  certain  tree."  Ladamim  is  dcpcribed 
by  Herodotus  (iii,  112)  as  particularly  fragrant,  tbuugb 
^tbered  from  the  beards  of  ifoats,  wbetc  it  is  found 
sticking,  'lliis  is  eiplained  by  referrinjt  to  tbe  ile- 
■cription  of  DioBcoridea  (i,  12S),  from  which  we  leani 
that  goals,  after  browung  upon  tbe  laves  of  tbe  Utda- 
nHHi  plants,  neceaaarily  bave  tbit  viscid  substance  ad- 
hering to  their  hair  and  beards,  whence  it  is  afterwards 
scraped  off.  Toumefort,  in  modem  times,  bss  given  a 
detailed  description  (Itiyu^i,'?)  oftbe  mode  ofobuin- 
ing  Uidaauia,  and  [elates  that  it  is  now  gathered  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  rake  with  wbiplikc  thongs,  which 
'a  passed  over  tbe  plants.  When  these  thongs  are  load- 
ed with  theodoriferousandsticky  resin,  they  are  scraped 
with  a  knife,  and  tbe  substance  lulled  inin  a  mass,  in 
which  state  it  is  called  tatUaUBi  or  tubdiinafa.  It  cod- 
isiats  of  resin  and  volatile  oil,  sod  is  highly  fragrant, 
and  stimulative  as  a  medicine,  but  is  often  adulterated 
with  sand  in  commerce.  The  latlaratm  which  is  used 
in  Europe  is  collected  chiefly  in  the  (iieek  isles,  and 
also  in  continental  Greece.  It  is  yielded  by  the  Cufiu, 
known  in  Europe  by  tbe  name  of  Kock  Kuse.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  isl- 
ands (npecially  Candia  or  Crete,  whence  the  principal 
kind  has  derived  its  modem  name),  and  the  north  of 
Africa.  There  are  several  species  ot  Cittut,  all  of  which 
arc  believed  to  yield  the  gum  iadamim ;  but  the  species 
mentioned  by  Dioscorides  is  in  all  probability  identicil 
with  tbe  one  which  is  found  in  Palestine,  viz.  the  Cit- 
tai  Creliaa  (Strand,  flat:  Palatt.  No.  289).     The  C. 


Rock-rose  (CisW*  (ytttau). 
iaai/mii,  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portnpal,  produces 
e  greatest  quantity  of  the  ladiiniim:  it  has  a  white 
iwer,  while  that  of  the  C.  Creliaa  ta  rose-colored, 
leciea  are  also  found  in  Judsa;  and  C.  Crtticut  in 
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some  parts  of  Sviia.  Some  authors  have  beta  of  sfaa- 
bn  that  one  i^ecia,  the  Cteu  nam,  b  more  Odr 
than  any  other  to  be  the  Uoae  of  Sbaion,  ■■  it  is  tor 
common  in  that  bxality,  while  nothing  like  a  tnie  na 
is  to  ba  found  there.  Ladamm  aenna  to  hare  ba 
produced  in  Judca,  according  to  wrilcn  in  tbe  Tafanl 
(Cels.  L c.  p. 286).  It  is  said  by  Fliny  (^S7),Ba  ka; 
before  by  ilerodotus  [iii,  IIS),  tti  be  a  pradm  of  An- 
bia,  and  as  by  this  is  probably  meant  Syria  (cao|L 
Pliny,  x]ivi,iO),  it  was  very  lik^y  to  have  been  ml  In 
Egypt  both  as  a  present  and  as  merchandise.  See  Cei- 
sins,  Hitmbot.  i,  3S0  sq. ;  ttoKDmllller,  Bib.  Bat.  p.  IH; 
Pococke,  Morgod,  ii,  S33  sq. ;   /'may  Cucfopadia,  a  t. 

Myrtla  (V^in,  hadat',  so  called,  pertiafs,  from  in 
Tinging  up  rapiitly)  occuis  in  Isa-ili,  19;  Iv,  13:  Kd. 
viii,  lb;  Zech.  i,  8.  iO,  It;  and  is  identical  wiib  tk« 
Arabic  hadat,  which  in  the  dialect  of  Arabia  Felix  ag- 
nifles  the  myitle-tree  (Bicbardson,  Ptrw.  amd  Anik 
Oiti.'y.  The  myrtle  is,  moieoTo-,  knoirn  throat;boa 
Eastern  countries  under  the  name  At,  by  whkh  it  b 
described  in  AraUc  works;  and  its  bmiea  are  aold  ia 
the  bazaars  of  India  under  this  name  {lUuM.  Bimd. 
Bol.  p.  317).  Tbe  name  MMka-  is  soppoeed  bv  SiBHi 
(Bibl.  Cnbimi,  tI,  £69}  to  be  a  compound  i>f  ^/aiid  Mr. 
and  so  to  nwan  a  frtA  a/yrtlt ;  and  boice  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  very  cksely  allied  in  agniflcaiion  to  f/oia- 
suA,  tbe  originsi  name  of  Esther.  Almoat  all  tnmb- 
tors  unite  in  consideiing  the  myrtle  as  intended  b  ilv 
above  passages;  Ihe  Sept.  has  piftglryi,  and  tbeYiilft 
nijnluf.  Tbe  myrtle  bas  from  the  earliest  periods  hm 
highly  esteemed  in  all  the  countrin  of  the  sooth  of 
Europe,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poet?  (Vbp 
Ed.  ii,  M>  By  the  Greeks  and  Roman*  it  wu  dnii- 
cated  to  Venus  (Virg.  Gtery.  iv,  124 ;  Ovid,  Mrl.  a. 
384;  xi,  232;  .4nar.  i,  I,  39),  and  employed  in  mskiie 
wreaths  to ctown  lovers  (IMiuy,iiv,36;  Diod.  Sc  i,  17); 
but  atnong  the  Jewa  it  was  Ihe  emblem  of  justice.  Tbt 
note  of  the  Chaldee  Targum  on  Ihe  name  Esther,  tt~ 
cording  to  Dr.  Harris,  is,  "  they  call  her  Iladassab  be- 
cause sbe  wasjiW,  and  those  that  are  just  are  compaifd 
to  nyi  lla.'  The  repute  which  the  myrtle  enjoyed  in  la- 
cient  times  it  still  retains,  notwithstanding  the  gretiir- 
cesuon  ofonumental  shnibs  and  flowers  which  baibre* 
madetolhegardensandgreenbousesofEurope.  Thisi) 
Justly  due  to  Ihe  rich  coloring  of  its  dsrk-p^reen  and  ■hill- 
ing leaves,  contrasted  u-i lb  the  white  ^tatlike  cluilentif 
its  flowers,  affording  in  bol  countries  a  pleasant  tkide 
under  its  branches,  and  difllinng  an   agreeable  odor 

agreeable  in  appearance  when  in  the  state  of  a  Ehmb, 
for  when  it  grows  into  i  tree,  as  it  does  in  hot  couclriek 
the  traveller  looks  under  instead  of  over  its  lesiw 
and  a  multitude  nf  small  branches  are  seen  deprirfd  d 
their  leaves  by  tbe  cmwding  of  the  upper  ones.  Thb 
shrub  is  common  in  the  soulbem  provinces  of  Spain  aitil 
Prance,  as  well  ss  in  Italy  and  Greece;  and  alto  on  tkt 
nonhem  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  Syria.  The  poeiicsl 
celebrity  of  this  plant  had,  no  doubt,  some  inBuoKe 
upon  its  empkiym^t  in  medicine,  and  numeroiB  pnp- 
erties  are  ascribed  to  it  by  Dioscorides  (i,  1^].  It  is 
aromatic  and  asliingeni,  and  hence,  like  many  Mlwr 
such  plants,  forms  n  stimulant  tonic,  and  ia  useful  is  a 
variety  of  complainta  connecteil  with  debility,  lisbv 
ries  were  formerly  employed  in  Italy  (Pliny,  xv,  3i). 
and  still  are  so  in  Tuscany,  as  a  substitule  for  tpiMt, 
now  imparled  so  plentifully  from  the  tn  Eatt.  A  viat 
was  also  prepared  from  them,  which  was  called  m^ 
tidanum  (Pliny,  xv,  37),  and  their  essential  oil  ia  pis- 
sessed  of  excitant  properties  (Pliny,  sxiii,  44).  Is 
many  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy  tite  loaves  are  emplond 
in  tanning  leather.  The  myrtle,  poascsaing  so  many 
remarkable  qualities,  was  not  likely  to  have  eso^ 
tbe  notice  of  Ihe  aacred  writers,  as  it  ia  a  well-knon 
inhabitant  of  Juitiea.  Hasselquiat  and  Burckbardi  Mk 
notice  it  a*  occurring  on  the  hilla  around  Jcr;i9alcBL  II 
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it  alao  fbnnd  in  the  valley  of  Ltbanno.  Capt.  light, 
who  riaited  the  countiy  uf  the  Dniua  in  ISll,  ttn  be 
"■gun  pniceeiled  up  the  mountain  by  the  ude  of  a 
range  of  hilli  abnuiulinK  with  m/itlea  id  full  bloom, 
that  Bpread  their  fragrance  aiDund,"  and,  further  on, 
"ire  croaaed  through  thicket!  of  myrtle."  Irby  and 
Mangle*  (p.  iti)  dewribe  the  riven  from  Tripoli  to- 
wards Galilee  aa  generally  pietty,  their  baoke  covered 
with  the  mtfrlU,  oUve,  wild  vine,  etc  Savarv,  u  quoted 
liy  Dr.  Hanii,  deacribinf;  a  acene  at  the  end  of  (he  for~ 
est  of  Plotanea,  says,  "  Myrtles,  interniiited  with  laurel- 
roses,  grow  in  the  valleyi  tu  the  hei^^ht  uf  ten  feet. 
Their  snow-while  flowers,  bordered  with  a  |iuTple  edg- 
ing, appear  to  peculiar  adruitage  under  ihe  verdant  fo- 
liage. Each  myrtle  is  loaded  with  Ibem,  and  they  emit 
pi-rfiimea  more  exquiute  than  those  of  the  rose  itself. 
They  enchant  everv  one,  and  the  euul  is  Slled  with  the 
softest  sensatiofls"  (Kitto).  When  the  FeaiC  of  Tsbei^ 
iiaclea  was  celebrated  by  the  Jewa  on  the  return  Ihini 
Babylon,  the  people  of  Jenisalem  were  ordered  to  "ga 
forth  DRto  the  mount  and  fetch  olive  branches,  and  pine 
branches,  and  myrtle  btanchea,  and  to  make  bootbe." 
The  prophet  Isaiah  forvtetis  the  coming  golden  sge  of 
Israal,  when  the  Lord  gball  plant  in  the  wililemesa  "  the 
shittab-tree,  and  the  myrtle-tree,  and  the  oil-nee." 
The  modem  Jews  still  aduni  with  myrtle  the  booths 
and  eheda  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Myrtles  (ifyr- 
Ou  eommUKu)  nill  grow  either  on  hilli  or  in  valleys. 


Myille  (Hi/rtiu  OmnrniU). 
but  it  ia  in  the  latter  incalitj  where  tbey  attain  Co  their 
greatest  perfection.  Formerly,  aa  we  learn  from  Nehe- 
miah  Cviii,  IB),  myrtles  grew  on  the  bills  about  Jeni- 
salem. "On  Olivet,"  says  Prof.  Stanley,  "nothing  is 
now  to  be  seen  bnt  Ibe  olive  and  the  li[;  tree,"  but  Dr. 
Hooker  says  the  myrtle  is  doc  uncommon  in  Samaria 
and  Galilee  (.Smi(h).  See  Celsii  Hirrobol,  ii,  17  sq.; 
Bodai  Comia,ad  TArapAr.  p.  876  sq.;  Billerbeck,  Kora 
^att.  p.  12S;  London,  Arhordicntn  BriloHaiaim,  iii, 
962;  Tiistram.iVa'. //wf.^U(i£(U!,p.36ABq. 

Iffyi'la  (MtHTia,  according  to  some,  (rom  the  aban- 
daoee  of  the  beecb-lree,  fitmcic,  in  the  neighborhood ; 
according  to  others,  from  the  Celtic  tnoesc,  a  maish, 
showitig  ■  connection  with  the  Danubian  marshy  dis- 
trict of  Mottia;  oomp.  Eustath.  Ad  Dim,  Prr.  809; 
Scbtd.  Ad  ApoUon.  SJiod,  i,  146),  a  province  occupying 
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Che  north-west  angle  of  Asia  Minor,  and  separated  firom 
Europe  only  by  the  Proponlis  anii  Helleapont;  on  the 
south  ir  Joined  ^olis,  and  was  separated  on  the  east 
from  Bithynia  by  the  river  .:fiBopna.  Ijitterly  lEolis 
was  incltuled  in  Mywa,  which  was  then  separated  from 
Lvdia  and  Ionia  bv  the  river  Hermus,  now  Sarabad  or 
Jedis  (Strabo,  lii.'fiea;  liii,  628;  Pliny,  Hitt.  Nat.  v, 
SS ;  PtoL  Gevg.  v,  2).  It  was  usually  divided  into  five 
parts:  Hyna  Minor,  Myaia  Hajor,  Troas,  .Solia,  and 
Tenthrania.  The  greater  part  of  Myaia  was  unpmduC' 
tive,  being  covered  with  mountains  and  marshes;  but  it 
was  celebrated  for  the  fine  wheat  of  Assus,  for  quarries 
of  the  lapis  Aseius  (which  had  the  power  of  decompos- 
ing dead  bodies),  and  for  its  oyster  beds.  It  was  in- 
habited hy  various  trilics,  mostly  barbarous  until,  as  a 
part  uf  the  kingdom  of  Fergamus,  it  was  ceded  (o  the 
Romans,  by  whom  it  was  eventually  formed  into  a 
province^  l^ul  passed  through  this  province,  and  em- 
barked at  its  chief  port,  Troas,  on  his  Rrst  voyage  lo 
Europe  (Acts  xvi,  7,  8).  "  They  had  then  come  tari 
r^  Hircn'ov,  and  they  were  directed  to  Troa^  rnptX- 
iiivTn:  T^v  Mixriai';  which  means  either  that  tbey 
skirted  its  border,  or  that  tbey  paased  through  the  dis- 
trict without  slaying  there.  In  fact,  the  best  deeerip- 
linD  that  can  be  given  of  Mysia  at  this  time  is  that  it 
was  the  region  about  the  frontier  of  the  provincee  of 
Asia  and  Bithynia.  The  term  is  evidently  used  in  an 
ethnok^ical,  not  a  political  sense"  (Smith).  See  gen- 
erally KosenmUller,  fiiU.  Geog.  iii,  82;  Smith's  Diel.  of 
Clou.  Grogr.  s.  v.;  Hanoen,  Geogr.  VI,  iii,  408;  For- 
biger,  ffamib.  ii,  110;  Bichler,  WalfrairUii,  p.  460; 
Cramer,  Atiu  Minor,  i,  80.    See  Aai*  Hixob. 

Myaia,  a  surname  of  the  ancient  Grecian  goddess 
Demeter,  or  Ceres,  under  which  she  was  worshipped  near 
Sparta.  The  term  Myaia  ia  also  applied  to  a  fealivaJ 
celebcaud  by  the  inhabilanls  of  PeUene  in  honor  nf  De- 
meter.  This  feast  lasted  for  seven  daye.  During  thi' 
dnt  two  daya  the  aolemnities  were  observed  by  botli 
men  and  women ;  on  the  third  day  the  women  alone  per- 
formed certain  myaterioua  riles  throughout  the  night; 
and  on  tbe  last  two  days  tbe  men  returned  to  the  festi- 
val, and  the  remunder  of  the  time  was  passed  in  raillery 
and  merriment.  See  Gardner,  Failhi  qf  Iht  World,  p. 
504,  B05. 

MyaoTfi.    See  India, 


Myatagogne  (Or.  livm-ajvyis.  IVoni  ;iinm)c<  an 
imlialed  person,  and  aym.  to  had),  the  name  in  the  Greek 
religions  system  of  the  priest  whose  duty  it  was  to  di- 
rect the  piepaiationa  of  the  candidates  for  initiation  in 
the  several  mysteries,  as  well  as  lo  conduct  the  cere- 
monial of  initiation.  It  was  sometimes  applied  by  a 
sort  of  analogy  to  the  class  of  profeaaonal  cicfroni,  whr> 
in  ancient  as  in  modem  times  undertook  lo  show  to 
sirangers  newly  arrived  in  a  city  the  noteworthy  ob- 
jects which  it  contained  (Cicero,  act.  ii,/Bl'ermi»,liv,o. 
59) ;  but  Ihe  former  meaning  is  its  primitive  one,  and 
formed  the  ground  of  the  application  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Christian  Chureh  to  ibe  catechists  or  other  cler> 
gy  who  prepared  candidates  for  the  Christian  mj/itmri, 
or  sacraments,  of  baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  eucha- 
rist,  especially  the  last.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  con- 
stantly used  by  the  father*  of  the  4th  and  &th  centuries; 
and  in  the  well-koown  lectures  of  St  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem, although  they  were  addresaed  lo  candidates  for  the 
mysteries,  some  for  baptism,  and  some  fur  the  eucharist, 
it  is  only  to  tbe  lectures  addresaed  to  the  latter  that 
Ihe  name  nofttagogic  is  applied.  This  distinction  was 
connected  with  Ihe  well-known  Discipline  of  the  Se- 
cret; and  it  appears  to  have  ceased  with  the  abolition 
or  gradual  duuse  of  that  disdpline.  See  Du  Cange. 
Gloaariun  ad  icriplora  tmdia  el  ia/tnut  Gracttatii, 
s.  V. ;  Snicer,  'i'Afsusriu  tkxletiatliaii,  s.  v. ;  see  also 
Utstaooot. 
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MYSTERIES 


MystagOgy  Qtvarayutyia,  mtrodudiom  to  the  my** 
teriai)  is  a  term  used  in  the  early  Chriatian  cburcbea 
of  the  Orient  to  designate  either  the  Lord's  Supper  or 
baptism.  To  designate  the  former  it  is  frequently  found 
iu  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Theodoret. 
Ft  was  intimately  connected  with  the  secret  discipline, 
but  fell  into  disuse  with  the  termination  of  that  as- 
tern. See  Riddle,  ChritUan  Antiquities,  p.  485,  547; 
Bingham,  AnUq,  of  tkt  Christian  Church  (see  Index). 
See  also  Mybtaoooue. 

Mysteries,  Chbistiah,  otherwise  called  Miraclbs 
AMD  MoKALiTiKS,  01  simply  ^Mirade  Plays^^  were 
shows  in  the  Middle  Ages  representing  in  rude  dra- 
matic form  scenes  from  the  Scriptures  and  from  the 
apocrj'phal  gospels.  They  were  performed  first  iu 
churches,  and  afterwards  in  the  streets  on  fixed  or  mov- 
able stages.  The  actors  were  in  the  earliest  times  to 
which  we  can  trace  these  shows  generally  monks,  friars, 
and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  the  aim  was  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people  by  means  of  amusement.  An 
examination  of  the  inanimate  fragments  that  remain 
to  us  of  these  plays  is  pn^tabie  only  to  those  who  can 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  called  them  forth, 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  intelligent  inquirer 
that  the  coarse  details  in  which  they  abouud,  and  which 
shock  our  literary  taste,  were  necessary  to  bring  home  to 
the  people  of  those  times  the  objects  of  their  most  seri- 
ous and  constant  meditations — Judgment,  heaven,  hell, 
the  miracles  and  passion  of  their  Lord,  and  the  future 
of  the  soul  of  man.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  the  first  religious 
body  to  plant  and  promote  religious  sentiments  by  these 
means.  The  theatre,  though  the  fact  be  singular,  has 
taken  its  rise,  wherever  we  can  trace  its  origin,  in  re- 
ligious sentimentalism.  In  Greece,  from  the  very  earli- 
est ages  to  the  days  of  Solon,  religions  feasts  were  ac- 
companied by  dances  and  performances.  In  the  early 
Christian  Church  there  was  no  doubt  a  strong  tendency 
tc  perpetuate  the  levity  of  the  heathen  practices;  and 
to  prevent  the  intrcnluction  of  the  pagan  theatre  in  its 
entirety  the  Church  may  have  felt  itself  forced  to  abol- 
ish these  relics  of  an  abhorred  practice  by  {uroviding 
dramatic  entertainment  in  which  subjects  derived  from 
the  Old  or  New  Testament  took  the  place  of  those  of 
mythology — means  less  apparent  than  outspoken  op- 
position, but  then  believed,  no  doubt,  equally  sure  to 
effect  the  purpose.  This  accounts  for  the  custom  which 
prevailed  at  an  early  date  of  the  reading  to  the  congre- 
gation in  the  time  of  Easter  the  narrative  of  Chrbt*s  pas- 
sion, the  various  parts  distributed  among  different  parties. 
Later  these  readings  cnme  to  be  accompanied  by  dia- 
logue and  gestures,  and  probably  the  readers  officiated 
in  a  suitable  costume.  Other  festal  days  were  gradually 
taken  up  with  representations  of  these  mysteries.  In- 
deed, some  curious  proofs  of  the  transition  from  the  nar- 
rative form  of  the  Bible  to  the  dramatic  form  of  the 
mysteries  are  still  extant.  They  consist  of  dialc^es 
in  vene  between  several  speakers,  bound  together  by  a 
narration,  also  in  verse,  which  formed  a  part  analogous 
to  the  Greek  chorus.  They  were  evidently  accompanied 
in  some  degree  by  music,  for  in  most  ancient  manuscripts 
each  line  b  surmounted  by  its  musical  notation. 

In  time  ecclesiastical  dramatic  representations  were 
separated  from  the  divine  offices,  and,  though  still  per- 
formed in  churches,  formed  a  distinct  part  of  priestly 
teaching,  and  under  the  name  of  Mysteries  were  acted 
after  the  sermon.  Mysteries  were  probably  taken  from 
Biblical,  and  miracle  pla3rs  from  legendary  subjects,  but 
this  dbtincdon  in  nomenclature  was  not  always  strictly 
adhered  to.  The  general  character  of  all  early  religious 
plays,  whether  called  miracles  or  mysteries,  was  about 
the  same.  If  any  distinction  was  made,  the  miracles 
were  distinguished  as  those  which  represented  the  mir- 
acles wrought  by  the  holy  confessors,  and  the  sufferings 
by  which  the  perseverance  of  the  martyrs  was  manifest- 
ed; of  which  kind  the  first  specified  by  name  is  a  scenic 
representation  of  the  legend  of  St.  Catharine.   The  mys- 


terieSf  strictly  to  called,  were  reprcacntafions  often  of 
great  length,  and  requiring  several  days'  pecftinBaiKe, 
of  the  Scripture  narrative,  or  of  several  parta  of  k,  si» 
for  instance,  the  descent  of  Christ  into  bell.  We  hare 
an  extant  specimen  of  the  religious  play  of  a  date  pmr 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  Ckrisim 
Paschonj  assigned,  somewhat  questionably,  to  Grrfocj 
Nazianzen,  and  written  in  the  4th  o^ituiy  in  Greek. 
Next  come  six  Latin  plays  on  subjects  connected  vitk 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  by  Roswitha,  a  dod  of  Gasden- 
heim,  iu  Saxony;  these,  though  not  very  artisticdly 
constructed,  possess  considerable  dramatic  power  sad 
interest;  they  have  been  lately  published  at  Paris,  with 
a  French  translation.  The  pCTformecs  were  at  fiisi  the 
clergy  and  choristers;  aft^wards  any  layman  nijek 
participate.  The  earliest  recorded  performance  of  t 
miracle  play  took  place  in  England.  Matthew  Van 
relates  that  Geoflfroy,  afterwards  abbot  of  St.  Albans, 
while  a  secular,  exhibited  at  Dunstable  the  nsinde 
play  of  St.  Catharine,  and  borrowed  oopea  £poai  Sl 
Albans  to  dress  his  characters.  This  must  have  ben 
at  the  end  of  the  llth  or  beginning  of  the  12ih  centnrr. 
Fitzstephen,  in  his  Life  of  Thomas  a  Bedbet  ( A.D.  1 18S\ 
describes  with  approval  the  representation  in  Loodn 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  saints  and  miracles  of  the  eoa- 
fessors.  Le  Bceuf  gives  an  account  of  a  mystery  writ- 
ten in  the  middle  of  the  llth  century,  wherein  Tngil  m 
introtluoed  among  the  prophets  that  came  to  ados*  tbr 
Saviour;  doubtless  in  allusion  to  the  fourth  ecktgae. 
But  there  is  a  mystery  earlier  than  this  in  the  Fro- 
venial  dialect,  a  curious  mixture  of  Latin  and  the  diakei 
of  Southern  France.  It  is  on  the  subject  i^  The  Wm 
and  Foolish  Virgins,  and  probably  belongs  to  the  earlr 
part  of  the  llth  century  (comp.  DemogeoC,  Uistoire  it 
la  Litferature  Fran^ise).  Another  un'stery,  entitled 
the  Jen  dt  St,  Nicholas,  also  of  like  antiquity,  bek«fi 
to  Northern  France.  Fitzstephen,  in  the  reign  of  Hemr 
II  of  England  (bom  1138,  died  1189),  dwells  on  the  »- 
cred  plays  acted  in  London  representing  the  miiade?  cr 
passions  of  martyrs.  These  plays,  accordinf^  to  M.  Rar- 
nouard  (Journal  des  Savons  [1828],  p.  297),  were  tbe 
earliest  dramatic  representations,  and  gave  riae  to  the 
mysteries.  This  is  not  probable,  however,  as  they  werr 
even  then  denominated  mysteries  or  miracles  boib  ia 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  The  truth  is,  as  Ut. 
Hallam  has  said,  that  **  it  is  impossible  to  fix  tbdr  fine 
appearance  at  any  single  sera"  (Jntrod,  Kurop.  Ul  I 
123).  The  fact  is  that  in  the  llth  centory  these  pkyi 
are  found  iu  favor  within  the  walls  of  convents,  and  on 
public  occasions  and  festivals,  both  in  England  and  co 
the  Continent.  Thus,  in  the  llth  century,  Hilariui,  a 
disciple  of  Abelard,  substituted  for  the  proee  of  the  oU 
ritual  fur  the  Feast  of  Su  Nicholaa  a  dialogue  in  Lads 
rhyme,  with  refrains  in  the  Langue  tToiL  A  monk  of 
St.  Benoit-sur-Loire,  who  flourished  at  a  later  period, 
treated  the  same  history  in  simple  Latin.  Both  thcsr 
pieces  were  acted  in  the  churches  for  neariy  a  centniT. 
when  Jean  Bodel,  of  Arras,  founded  upon  them  a  drams, 
which  was  written  endrely  in  French,  and  which  vtt 
probably  acted  in  the  public  squares  of  Arras,  or  in  tbr 
hall  of  some  large  dwelling.  This  was^  in  all  prohsb^ 
ity,  the  first  instance  of  the  emancipation  of  the  drsoia 
from  the  Church.  The  trouvferes  of  the  18th  oentmr 
followed  readily  in  the  lead  of  Jean  BcKleL  AmoBi; 
others  we  may  mention  Adam  de  la  Halle,  the  felbv- 
townsman  of  Bodd,  nidmamed  Le  Bosm  dA  rras.  snd 
the  witty  enemy  of  the  monks,  the  satirical  Rutebceot. 
The  cleigy  were  soon  altogethw  superseded  by  the 
laity,  who  formed  themselves  into  oompantes  and  guikh 
to  act  these  pieces,  and  every  considerable  town  hsd  a 
fraternity  for  the  performance  of  mysteries*  Such  aso- 
ciations,  it  should  be  stated,  however,  were  estahUdwd 
in  a  serious  spirit  of  piety  and  beneficence,  without  sn? 
thought  of  antagonism  to  the  Church ;  and  that  tk 
Church  failed  to  recognise  any  opposition  ia  appareai 
in  the  fact  that,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Osspm 
Christ!  festival  by  Pope  Urban  IV,  in  1264, 
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plays  were  made  its  adjuncts.    The  change  from  clergy 
to  iaity  was  veiy  desirable,  for  one  reason  e8i)eciaUy. 
Hitherto  the  plays  had  usually  been  written  in  Latin, 
and  the  greater  part  was  made  intelligible  to  the  peo- 
ple only  through  pantomime.     But  as  this  was  unsat- 
isfactory, and  the  spectators  could  not  always  get  at 
the  player's  intent,  there  was  an  obvious  inducement 
to  make  use  of  the  yemacular  language.    This  gave 
import  to  the  people's  tongue,  and  in  this  way  the 
mysteries  of  the  14th  and  succeeding  centuries  play  no 
unimportant  part  in  the  development  of  the  modem 
languages  (comp.  Schlegel,  Led,  ffigt,ofMod,  Lit.  lect 
ix-xi).    The  most  celebrated,  thotigh  one  of  the  latest 
founded  (1350),  of  these  fhttemitiee  was  the  ConfrMe 
de  la  Passion  et  RisurrecUon  de  notre  Seigneur,    It  was 
composed  of  Paris  citizens,  master  masons,  locksmiths, 
and  others.   The  first  scene  of  their  representations  was 
the  village  of  St.  Maur,  near  Vuicennes.    The  provost 
of  Paris  refusing  his  license,  the  Confr^rie  applied  to 
and  received  the  authorization  of  Charles  YI,  who  by 
letters  patent,  in  1402,  gave  permission  to  them  to  act 
"any  mystery  whatsoever  either  before  the  king  or  be- 
fore hb  people,  in  any  suitable  place,  either  in  the  town 
of  Paris  itself  or  in  its  suburbs."     Upon  this  they  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, outside  the  Porte  St.  Denis.    There  on  public  holi- 
days they  gave  representations  of  pieces  drawn  from 
the  New  Testament     Crowds  both  of  clergy  and  laity 
flocked  to  them.     TTke  Church  did  aU  in  its  power  to 
further  their  succesSf  altering  the  hour  of  vespers  tofa^ 
diHatethecUtendanoeo/the/aitJ^fulaithem,    The  Pro- 
monstratensians,  owners  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  gladly  let  for  them  their  spacious  hall.    The 
spectators  sat  on  unwearied  often  imtU  the  night  fell,  and 
then  the  assembly  broke  up  to  meet  again  on  the  next 
Sunday  for  the  continuation  of  the  interrupted  drama, 
which  sometimes  lasted  for  months  at  a  time.    The 
stage  consisted  of  tiers  of  scaffolding  raised  one  above 
another,  the  topmost  tier,  with  its  gilt  balustrade,  rep- 
resenting Paradise,  and  holding  **  chaire  puree,"  which 
did  duty  as  the  throne  of  the  Most  High.     **  In  pomp 
of  show  they  far  excelled  our  English  mysteries,"  says 
Hallam ;  and  the  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  the 
poetry  appealed  powerfully  to  the  quick  susceptibilities 
of  an  impressionable  nation,  which  delights  in  nothing 
80  much  as  in  extremes  and  contrasts. 

We  have  said  that  the  laity  intended  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  Church,  and  that  the  clergy  recognised  no 
such  opposition,  and  did  not  anticipate  it;  yet  by  or 
even  before  the  end  of  the  ISth  century  the  laity  had 
robbed  the  clergy  of  a  great  part  of  their  influence,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  14th  be^une  the  means  of  paralyz- 
ing it  entirely.  The  length,  too,  to  which  these  per- 
formances were  carried  surpasses  credence.  No  subject 
was  deemed  too  sacred  to  be  chosen  as  a  theme,  no  sub- 
ject too  holy  to  be  represented.  Heaven  was  depicted, 
in  which  the  Father  was  surrounded  by  his  holy  angels. 
Hell  was  portrayed  by  a  dark  and  yawning  cavern,  from 
which  isMied  hideous  bowlings,  as  of  tormented  souls; 
but  whence  also,  with  a  curious  inconsistency,  came  the 
jesters  and  buffoons  of  the  sacred  drama.  Not  only 
were  all  the  Scripture  characters  freely  introduced,  but 
angels,  archangels,  Lucifer,  Satan,  Beelzebub,  Belial, 
and  even  the  three  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Some 
of  these  dramas  lasted  for  a  number  of  days,  one  of 
them  covering  the  whole  period  of  time  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  last  judgment.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  these  plays,  which  were  originally  designed 
as  a  means  of  instructing  the  people,  and  were  performed 
in  the  churches,  rapidly  degenerated  until  they  turned 
into  a  species  of  scandalously  irreverent  buffoonery. 
From  being  employed  as  a  means  of  instruction,  they 
were  thus  converted  into  a  means  of  amusement;  from 
being  enacted  in  the  churches  and  by  the  clergy,  they 
came  to  be  performed  by  strolling  and  vagabond  play- 
ers on  temporary  and  portable  stages  constructed  on 
wheels.    Thenceforth  the  theatre  took  a  wider  scope; 


art  labored  to  supply  the  ever-increasing  weakness  of 
religious  impressions ;  creations  of  the  poet's  fancy  ap- 
peared side  by  side  with  scriptural  characters;  popular 
scenes  became  by  degrees  more  common,  and  hence  lit- 
tle by  little  arose  the  drama  of  our  own  day — a  light 
amusement  intended  for  the  pastime  of  an  idle  crowd. 

The  14th  and  15th  centuries  were  fertile  of  relig- 
ious dramas  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  throughout 
the  centuries  immediately  following  they  continued  in 
full  force.  In  Germany  they  were  very  po|^ular.  In 
France  they  did  not  prevail  largely  after  the  15rh 
century.  In  Italy  they  were  very  congenial  to  the 
people,  whose  delight  in  sensible  objects  is  so  intense^ 
and  societies  for  their  performance  were  formed  as  in 
France.  They  were  largely  popular  in  the  15th  centu- 
ry (comp.  Roeooe,  Li/e  o/LorenzOy  i,  402;  Hallam,  Lit. 
i,  124, 125),  and  they  have  in  some  of  their  forms  been 
continued  for  the  edification  and  amusement  of  the  pop- 
ulace quite  down  to  our  own  times  (l^cknor,  Hist,  of 
Spaniah  Lit.  i,  229,  foot-note  8).  In  Spain  they  were 
likewise  common,  and  their  origin  is  so  remote  that  *'  it 
can  no  longer  be  determined"  (Ticknor,  i,  280).  There, 
however,  the  clergy  were  left  to  play  these  mysteries, 
as  is  apparent  from  the  code  of  Alfonso  X,  which  wsh 
prepared  about  1260,  and  in  which,  after  forbidding  the 
clergy  certain  gross  indulgences,  the  law  goes  on  to  say : 
^  Neither  ought  they  to  be  makers  of  buflbon  plays, 
that  people  may  come  to  see  them ;  uid  if  other  men 
make  them,  clergymen  should  not  come  to  see  them, 
for  such  men  do  things  low  and  unsuitable.  Nor,  more- 
over, should  such  things  be  done  in  churches;  but  rath- 
er we  say  they  should  be  cast  out  in  dishonor,  without 
punishment  to  those  engaged  in  them ;  for  the  church 
of  God  was  made  for  prayer,  and  not  for  buffoonery;  as 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  declared  in  the  Gospel  that  his 
house  was  called  the  house  of  prayer,  and  ought  not  to 
be  made  a  den  of  thieves.  But  exhibitionB  there  be 
that  clergymen  may  make,  such  as  that  of  the  birth  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  shows  how  the  angel  came 
to  the  shepherds,  and  how  he  told  them  Jesus  Christ 
was  bom ;  and,  moreover,  of  hM  appearance  when  the 
three  kings  came  to  worship  him,  and  of  his  resurrec- 
tion, which  shows  how  he  was  crucified  and  rose  the 
third  day.  Such  things  as  these,  which  move  men  to 
do  well,  may  the  clergy  make,  as  well  as  to  the  end  that 
man  may  have  in  remembrance  that  such  things  did 
truly  happen.  But  this  must  they  do  decently,  and  in 
devotion ;  and  in  the  great  cities  where  there  is  an  arch- 
bishop or  bishop,  and  under  their  authority,  or  that  of 
others  by  them  deputed,  and  not  in  villages,  nor  in 
small  places,  nor  to  gain  money  thereby.**  But  though 
these  earliest  religious  representations  in  Spain,  whether 
pantomimic  or  in  dialogue,  were  thus  given,  not  only  by 
churchmen,  but  by  others,  certainly  before  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  and  probably  much  sooner,  they 
passed  entirely  out  of  the  control  of  those  who  intended 
them  for  religious  and  moral  purposes,  and  though  they 
were  continued  for  several  centuries  afterwards,  still  no 
fragment  of  them,  and  no  distinct  account  of  them,  now 
remain  to  us  (see  Ticknor,  i,  231 ;  and  compare  below). 

In  England  they  continued  in  full  force  for  above 
four  hundred  years — a  longer  period  than  can  be  aa- 
^gned  to  the  English  national  drama  as  we  now  rec<^- 
nise  it.  Their  height  of  popularity  was  in  the  15th 
centu  ry.  Of  these  mysteries,  two  complete  series,  which 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  15th  century  (Hallam, 
Lit.  i,  124  [105]),  have  lately  been  published  from  an- 
cient manuscripts,  the  Towntey  Mysteries,  performed  by 
the  monks  of  Woodchurch,  near  Wakefield,  and  the  dif- 
ferent leading  companies  of  that  town :  and  the  Coven- 
try Mysteries,  performed  with  like  help  of  the  trades 
in  Coventry,  by  the  Gray  Friars  of  that  ancient  city. 
Both  of  these  collections  begin  with  the  creation,  and 
carry  on  the  story  in  different  pageants  or  scenes  until 
the  judgment-day.  The  first  two  have  been  published 
by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  and  the  other  by  the  Sur> 
tees  Society.    The  Townley  mysteries  are  full  of  the 
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burlesque  dement,  and  contain  many  curious  illustra- 
tions uf  conteroporarv  manners.  Tbe  Coventry  mys- 
teries were  fanvHis  in  England.  Of  these,  Du^ale  re> 
lates,  in  his  Uittory  of  Warwidakirfy  published  in  1666, 
that,  "Before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  this 
city  was  very  famous  for  the  pageants  that  were  play'd 
therein,  upon  Corpus  Christ i  day  (one  of  their  ancient 
fairs),  which  occasioning  very  great  confluence  of  peo- 
ple thither  from  far  and  near,  was  of  no  small  benefit 
thereto ;  wliich  pageants  being  acted  with  mighty  state 
and  reverence  by  the  Grey  Friers,  had  theatres  for  the 
several  scenes,  very  large  and  high,  placed  upon  wheels, 
and  drawn  to  all  the  eminent  parts  of  the  city,  for  the 
better  advantage  of  spectators,  and  oontain'd  the  story 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  composed  in  the  old 
Knglishe  rithme,  as  appeareth  by  an  ancient  MS.  (in 
Bibl  Cotton.  Vesp.  D.  VlII)*  entituled,  Lwdus  Corporis 
CkritH,  or  Ludus  CovetUruB,"  The  celebrity  of  the  per- 
formances may  be  inferred  from  the  rank  of  the  audi- 
ences; for  at  tbe  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  in  14^ 
Kichard  III  visited  Coventry  to  see  the  plays,  and  at 
the  same  season  in  1493  they  were  attended  by  Henry 
VII  and  his  queen,  by  whom  they  were  highly  com- 
mended. Of  them  it  is  said,  **  Every  company  had  his 
pagiante,  or  parte,  which  pagiantes  were  a  highe  scaf- 
olde  with  two  rowmes,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  upon  four 
wheeles.  In  the  lower  they  apparelled  themselves,  in 
the  higher  rovrme  they  played,  being  all  open  on  the 
tope,  that  all  behoulders  might  heaire  and  see  them. 
The  places  where  they  played  them  was  in  every  streete. 
They  begane  first  at  the  Abay  Gates,  and  when  the  pa- 
giante was  played,  it  was  wheeled  to  the  High  Cross 
before  the  mayor,  and  so  to  every  streete;  and  so  every 
9treete  had  a  pagiante  playing  before  them,  till  all  the 
pagiantes  for  the  daye  appointed  were  played;  and  when 
one  pagiante  was  neere  ended,  worde  was  broughte  from 
8treete  to  streete,  that  noe  the  mighte  come  in  place 
thereof,  exceeUiuge  orderlye,  and  all  the  streetes  had 
their  pagiante  afore  them,  all  at  one  time,  playing  to- 
gether, to  se  which  playes  was  great  resorte,  and  also 
Hcafoldes,  and  stages  made  in  the  streetes,  in  those 
places  wheare  they  determined  to  playe  their  pagiantes." 
The  first  mystery  performed  in  Scotland  was  at  Aber- 
deen, in  1446,  and  was  called  the  HcUjf  Blade,  One 
was  called  Candlemas  Day,  and  another  Mar}*  Magda- 
lene. The  records  of  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1664,  contain  an  order  to  pay  Walter  Bynning  for 
making,  among  other  theatricid  implements,  a  mitre,  a 
fool's  hood,  a  pair  of  angel's  wings,  two  angels'  hair, 
and  a  chaplet  of  triumph.  Other  and  coarser  scenes 
were  enacted  by  the  Boy-bishop  (q.v.),  and  at  the  Feast 
of  Asses  (q.  v.). 

Out  of  the  mysteries  and  miracle  plays  sprang  a  third 
class  of  religions  plays  called  MoraUHet^  in  which  alle- 
^rical  personifications  of  the  ^1rtl1es  and  Vices  were 
introduced  as  dramatis  personss.  These  personages  at 
first  only  took  part  in  the  play  along  with  the  scriptural 
or  legendary  characters,  but  afterwards  entirely  super- 
Heded  them.  This  change  from  m>'steries  to  moralities 
corresponded  to  a  remarkable  modification  of  tbe  public 
mind.  Reason,  eager  to  produce  and  combine  ideas, 
had  been  substituted  for  the  simple,  unquestioning  faith 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Allegory,  no  longer  the  concrete 
and  material  rendering  of  undisputed  facts,  became  a 
work  of  intelligence,  abstraction,  and  analgias.  Nature, 
her  high  and  undying  loveliness  ungiieesed,  appeared 
commonplace  and  insipid,  and  in  need  of  the  fictitious 
combinations  of  imagination.  The  mind  of  man  hav- 
ing shaken  itself  free  from  its  old  trammels,  sometimes 
in  ita  pride  and  joy  abused  iu  new-found  freedom.  The 
moraUties  were  perhaps  best  promulgated  in  France, 
where  a  guild  was  established  by  Philip  the  Fair  about 
1803,  with  special  privileges  for  their  representations. 
In  one  of  such  dramas,  of  which  Demc^eot  furnishes 
an  extract,  the  gay  boon  companions  Eat- all,  Thir$t, 
Drmk-to-ifoUf  and  Sana  Watery  are  politely  invited  by 
the  rich  and  splendid  Banquet,   The  ladies  of  tbe  party 


are  Damlmeaiy  Ghittotijf,  and  LtuL  The  feMt  is  all  tbm, 
can  be  desired,  the  guesto  are  move  than  Mfiiifd ;  when 
suddenly  a  band  of  enemies — CoUc,  Gemtj  JamnSa^ 
Quitujfj  and  />ropiy— rush  in  and  setae  tbe  msscaibted 
revellers  by  the  leg  or  the  throat  or  the  atcitnach,  m 
the  case  may  be.  Some  are  overwhelned — aome  nA 
forsuccortOi9ofrr»pf|f,who  calls  Orrv  to  help  him.  Ban- 
quet is  condemned  to  death  by  the  judge,  ExpeHatotf  and 
Viet  is  his  executioner.  Tbe  oidest-kimm  Engiiih 
compositions  of  this  kind  are  of  the  time  of  Hcoiy  TI : 
they  are  more  elaborate  and  leas  intereatini^  than  the 
miracle  plays.  Moralities  continued  in  ftshioo  in  Eng- 
land till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  were  there  tbe  im- 
mediata  precursors  of  the  regular  drama.  In  France 
they  were  the  precursors  of  tbe  light  play  knova  m 
fareey  which  **  may  be  reckoned  a  middle  Knk  bel»eeu 
the  extemporaneous  effusions  of  the  mimes  and  tbe  le- 
gitimata  drama"  (Hallam,  Zir.  i,  26  [I09]>  And  this 
seems  the  more  natural  result  of  the  two.  Fron  aocfo 
pieces  as  the  one  of  which  we  give  a  tjnoptan  aborr 
the  step  to  farces  was  but  a  short  one.  MoraKtiee  oooU 
not  long  enchain  a  people  on  whom  reflDemeni  of  aatir- 
ical  wit  is  generally  thrown  away.  Tbe  my8terie«  bo 
longer  made  them  weep  —  it  would  be  weU  to  make 
them  laugh,  and  farce  was  invented.  In 
pecially  in  the  Alpine  districts,  they  were 
and  acted  by  the  peasants^  llieee  peasant-plays  had 
less  regularity  in  their  dramatic  form,  were  often  inter> 
spersed  with  songs  and  processions,  and  in 
of  simplicity  with  high -wrought  feeling 
characteristic  of  a  people  in  whom  tbe  rdi^iotis  aiKi 
dramatic  element  are  both  so  largely  deneloped.  In 
the  eariy  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  began  to 
partake  in  some  degree  of  the  comic  character  which 
has  been  their  frequent  tendency;  and  thus,  altboufrfa 
designed  at  first  for  the  religions  instruction  of  tbe  pe(>- 
ple,  they  had  long  before  the  Keformation  so  far  dcpaitMl 
from  their  original  character  aS  to  be  mixed  up  in  maay 
instances  with  buffoonery  and  irreverenee,  intentional 
or  unintentional,  and  to  be  the  means  of  inducing  con- 
tempt rather  than  req>ect  for  the  Church  and  religiML 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  boetttity  of  ike 
Reformers  was  what  suppressed  these  popular  exhibi- 
tions of  sacred  subjects.  The  fathers  of  tbe  Retorma- 
Hon  showed  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards  them.  Lu- 
ther is  reported  to  have  said  that  they  often  did  mcve 
good  and  produced  more  impression  than  sermons.  Tbe 
most  direct  encoorsgement  was  given  to  then  by  the 
founders  of  the  Swedish  Protestant  Church,  and  by  tbe 
earlier  Lutheran  Inshops,  Swedish  and  Dankifa.  The 
authorship  of  one  drama  of  the  kind  is  assigned  to 
Grotins.  In  England,  the  greatest  check  they  reccired 
was  from  the  rise  of  the  secular  drama;  yet  they  eoa- 
tinued  to  be  occasionally  performed  in  tbe  times  <4 
James  I  and  Charies  I,  and  it  is  w^  known  that  the 
first  sketch  of  Milton's  Paradise  Loet  was  a  sacred  dra- 
ma, in  which  the  opening  speech  was  Satan's  address  to 
tbe  sun.  A  degenerate  relic  of  the  miiade  play  ouy 
yet  be  traced  in  some. remote  districts  of  England, 
where  the  story  of  St.  George,  tbe  dragon,  and  Beelze- 
bub is  rudely  represented  by  the  peasantry.  **  In  Spain," 
says  Ticknor,  **  as  lata  as  1840,  something  resemUing  a 
mjfgtery  of  the  eariiest  time  was  represented  at  Valencia 
during  the  shows  of  the  Corpus  Christ!  (comp.Lamarca. 
TenirodeValenciayi%¥ij^n),  This,  I  suppose.  Is  the 
dramatic  entertainment  which  Julius  von  Minutoli  wit- 
nessed in  the  Feast  of  the  Sacrament  at  Valencia  ia 
1868,  and  which  he  not  only  describes,  but  prints  cntxrr 
in  the  dialect  of  the  country  just  as  he  beiird  it*  (f^uC 
o/Spanigh  Liieraturfy  iii,  847,  foot-note).  In  Mexico^ 
too,  the  mysteries  have  been  kept  up  to  this  day.  TInb 
Bayard  Taylor,  during  his  travels  in  that  country,  wit- 
nessed the  performance  of  such  a  religions  play. 

But  though  the  mysteries  may  still  continue  to  be 
performed  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  £ict  that  a  Koman  Catholic  country  struck  tbe 
first  blow  for  their  extinction — this  was  done  in  the 


Roman  OUhoUc  anath  of  Gernuny,  when  thew  mini-  '  the  prinee-archbishnp  of  SalzbiiTK  a>ncl«nnine  Ihtm, 
cle  plavH  and  myiterieii  bad  pTeiervcd  moH  of  their  i  md  probiliiting  their  perfurniuire  rin  the  Rrouiid  ur 
i>l(l  relif{iou>  chancier.  They  hid  bef(un  lo  Iw  lainUd  their  Iwlicitius  mixwre  of  Ihe  Hcred  iiid  Ihe  pmfine. 
there,  too,  thnugh  only  Ui  m  limited  exienl,  niih  Ihe  the  rnquent  bad  ictiDgin  ihe  ■erioue  parta,  the  distrao 
l>urleBi|ue  element,  which  had  broucht  them  inin  dia-  linn  of  the  lower  orders  rrnm  mure  edifyine  lOAiles  iif 
repute  elsewhere.     In  179y  a  maiiilesU)  was  iaaued  by  |  ioalruction,  and  the  acamlal  arining  rrom  ilie  exposure 
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of  aacred  sabjects  to  the  ridicuk  of  free-tbinkera.    This 
ecclesiastical  denunciation  was  followed  by  vigomos 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  in  Aus- 
tria and  Bavaria.    One  exception  was  made  to  the 
genera]  suppression.    In  1688  the  viUagert  of  Oberam- 
mergau,  in  the  Bavarian  highlands,  on  the  cessation 
of  a  plague  which  desolated  the  surrounding  country, 
had  vowed  to  perform  every  tenth  year  Christ's  pas- 
sion, out  of  gratitude,  and  as  a  means  of  religious  in- 
struction— a  vow  which  has  ever  since  been  regularly 
observed.     The  pleading  of  a  deputation  of  Ammergau 
peasants  with  Max  Joseph  of  Bavaria  saved  this  m3rs- 
tery  from  a  general  condemnation,  on  condition  of  ev- 
erything that  could  offend  good  taste  being  expunged. 
It  was  then  and  afterwards  somewhat  remodelled,  and 
is  perhaps  the  only  mystery  or  miracle  play  which  has 
survived  to  the  present  day.   The  last  performance  took 
place  in  1870  (see  its  photographic  representation  in  the 
.4  ibum  of  the  Pauion-play  of  Obtr^A  mmergau,  by  J.  P. 
Jackson,  Lond.  and  Mun.  1878,  4to).    The  inhabitants 
uf  this  secluded  village,  long  noted  for  their  skill  in 
carving  in  wood  and  ivory,  have  a  rare  union  of  artistic 
cultivation  with  perfect  simplicity.     Their  familiarity 
with  sacred  subjects  is  even  beyond  what  is  usual  in  the 
Alpine  part  of  Germany,  and  the  spectacle  seems  still  to 
be  looked  on  with  feelings  much  like  those  with  which 
it  was  originally  conceived.   What  would  elsewhere  ap- 
pear impious  is  to  the  Alpine  peasants  devout  and  edi- 
fying.   The  personator  of  Christ  considers  his  part  an 
act  of  religious  worship ;  he  and  the  other  principal  per- 
formers are  said  to  be  selected  for  their  holy  life,  and 
consecrated  to  their  work  with  prayer.    The  players, 
about  five  hundred  in  number,  are  excluMvely  the  vil- 
lagers, who,  though  they  have  no  artistic  instruction  ex- 
cept from  the  parish  priest,  act  their  parts  with  no  little 
dramatic  power,  and  a  delicate  appreciation  of  character. 
The  New-Testament  narrative  is  strictly  adhered  to, 
the  only  legendary  addition  to  it  being  the  St.yerdnica 
handkerchief.    The  acts  alternate  with  tableaux  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  choral  odes.     Many  thousands 
of  the  peasantry  are  attracted  by  the  spectacle  from  all 
parts  of  the  T\nx>l  and  Bavaria,  among  whom  the  same 
earnest  and  devout  demeanor  prevails  as  among  the 
performers.    The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
itcenes  given  by  a  late  eye-witnees :  ^  l.The  triumphal 
entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem ;  the  children  and  people 
shouting  *  Hosanna !'  and  streiving  clothes  and  branch- 
es.    This  introduced  the  Saviour  and  the  apostles,  and 
formed  in  itself  an  admirable  introducti<»n  to  the  whole. 
There  were  certainly  no  less  than  two  hundred  persons 
in  the  crowd,  induiling  seventy  or  eighty  children.    2. 
The  long  and  animated  debates  in  the  Sanhedrim,  in- 
eluding  the  furious  evidence  of  the  expelled  money- 
changers, and  later  the  interview  with  Judas,  when  the 
contract  was  ratified  between  him  and  the  priests  by 
the  payment  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver.     Nothing 
coidd  be  more  characteristic,  real,  and  unaffected  than 
these.    8.  The  Last  Supper,  and  the  washing  of  the 
apostles'  feet.     Here  the  table  was  arranged  on  the 
model  of  the  well-known  picture  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
4.  All  the  scenes  in  which  Christ  was  brought  successively 
before  Annas,  Caiaphas,  Pilate,  and  Herod;  the  *£ooe 
Homo'  (copied,  it  struck  me,  from  Van  Dyck),  the 
scourging,  etc     In  some  of  those  as  many  as  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons  were  at  once  on  the  scene — infu- 
riated mobs  of  priests,  money-changers,  Roman  soldiers, 
etc — and,  violent  as  were  the  passions  personified,  there 
was  not  the  least  approach  to  rant,  nor  the  slightest 
iFsnsgression  into  irreverence  or  improbability.    In  the 
course  of  these  scenes  a  striking  occurrence  was  the  con- 
trast of  Barabbas — a  brutal  and  squalid  figure — with 
the  noble  form  and  countenance  of  the  sacred  sufferer — 
the  latter  formed  more  after  the  model  of  those  of  Al- 
bert DUrer  than  of  any  other  painter;  at  least  such  was 
my  iroprewion.     Both  Pilate  and  Herod  were  admira- 
bly represented,  but  especially  the  former.     6.  The 
whole  long  procession,  at  the  slowest  pace,  from  Pilate's 


house  to  Golgotha;  oar  Lord  and  the  thieves 
their  huge  cruases;  his  interview  with  his  mother  and 
the  other  women  of  Jerusalem.  Tfaia  contained  the 
legendary  or  traditional  incident  of  the  wifUBg  of 
Christ's  face  by  St. Veronica;  but  there  was  do  atton^ 
to  show  the  miraculoos  impression  of  the  aacred  coub- 
tenance  on  the  handkerchief,  which  fonna  the  point  «f 
the  legend.  6.  llie  last  dreadful  scene — the  nprearinfr 
of  the  three  crosses  with  their  living  burdens,  and  aB 
the  cruel  incidents  of  that  moat  cruel  aiul  Kngerinf: 
death"  (Eadie,  Ecde^,  CycUtp,  s.  v.).  Plays  of  an  bub- 
ble description,  from  subjects  in  legetMary  or  sacred  1m»> 
tory,  are  not  unfreqnently  got  up  by  the  villagen  wnmaA 
Innspnick,  which  show  a  certain  rude  drmoiatic  taknt 
though  not  comparable  to  what  is  exhibited  at  Ammer- 
gau. (litis  very  generally  represent  both  the  male  and 
female  characters.  See,  besides  the  autlwHitiea  quoted 
in  the  article,  On^sime  le  Koy,  Efydts  mr  U»  Mjpttra 
(Paris,  1887,  8vo),  ch.  i;  Edelxtand  du  Meril,  Origian 
du  Thedfre  modeme  (Paris,  1849,  8vo) ;  Wri|pht,  EaHg 
Mgstet-ies,  etc  (Lond.  1888, 8vo) ;  Collier,  Bitf.  of  EmgL 
Dramat,  Poftry ;  M^^nin,  Les  Origmtt  du  TkiAre  «■»- 
(/etwe  (Paris,  1888) ;  Devrient,  Gnckick/e  d,  Hckamtpiei' 
hnut  (Leipsic,  1848);  Hone,  Kngfish  Mysfrriet  (Load. 
1828) ;  Marriott,  JCnsfH^h  MiracU^loft  (Bade,  1856). 
For  monographs,  see  Volbedhig,  Index  Programmiattm, 
p.  172.     (J.H.W.) 

Mystery  (/xt  <Tr^ov),  a  term  employed  in  the  Bh 
hie  (N.  T.),  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  pagan  reHgioiM,  to 
denote  a  revtalfd  teaet.  See  (iroesmann,  De  Jwdirno- 
mm  arcard  ducipfina  [see  RssincKs]  (Lip8.188S-4): 
and  on  the  Chrintian  **  secret  discipline,*'  the  moiw- 
graphs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Programme  p.  188  f<). 

I.  Etymohgjf  of  the  Word. — Son>e  have  tlioiig^t  to 
derive  the  Greek  fttHTTtiptoVt  from  which  the  Englidi 
rmfttery  is  plainly  a  transfer,  from  a  Hebrew  source,  b«i 
sinind  philology  forbids  this.  It  is  deariy  a  dcriTatm. 
through  fii'cmrCf  *n  wititittd  person,  from  itmSffdm,  |» 
tttiticdey  mm!  thus  ultimately  fkom  fivw,  to  ao$e  the  eyes 
or  mouth,  i.  e.  to  keep  a  secret.  The  derivative  itv^rii^ 
fnov  had  always  a  reference  to  secreta  of  a  rtHgiom 
character,  and  this  sense  is  retained  in  the  Bible. 

II.  Pagan  Sfgsteries  w  generaL — These  were  cereaw- 
nies  in  which  only  the  initiated  could  partidpafe.  The 
practice  may  be  obscurely  traced  to  the  early  Orient,  in 
the  rites  of  Isis  (q.  v.)  and  Osiris  (q.  v.)  in  Egypt,  in  the 
Mithraic  solemnities  of  Persia,  and  in  the  Greek  festi- 
vals connected  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus  and  (>- 
bele,  and  may  be  even  faintly  recognised  m  our  day  in 
the  ceremonies  of  fVeemasonry.  They  consisted  in  gea- 
enl  of  rites  of  purification  and  expiatioo,  <(f  sacrifica 
and  processions,  of  ecstatic  or  orgiastic  songs  and  dancei, 
of  nocturnal  festivals  fit  to  imfHeas  the  imagioatioe, 
and  of  spectacles  designed  to  excite  the  moat  divene 
emotions — terror  and  trust,  sorrow  and  joy,  hope  aad 
despair.  The  celebration  was  chiefly  by  a}-mbo&al 
acts  and  spectacles;  yet  sacred  mystical  wtn^  forma- 
las,  fragments  of  liturgies,  or  hymns,  were  idsu  eai- 
ployed.  There  were  likewise  certain  objecta  with  which 
occult  meanings  that  were  imparted  to  the  initiated 
were  associated,  or  which  were  used  in  the  varwas  cer- 
emonies in  the  ascending  scale  of  initiation.  The  saotd 
phrases,  the  aTo^ra,  conoem&ig  which  silence  wss 
imposed,  were  themselves  symboliotl  legends,  and  prob- 
ably not  statements  of  speculative  tnitha.  The  most 
diverse  theories  have  been  suggested  cuuceiuing  the 
origin,  nature,  and  significance  of  the  HeOeoic  myicf- 
ries.  As  Schdnemann  remarks  (Grieckucke  A  IterlkwrneTf 
dd  ed.,  Berlin,  1878),  the  very  fact  that  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  reveal  to  the  uninitiated  wherein  these  ailu 
consisted,  what  were  the  rites  peculiar  to  them,  fw  what 
the  gods  were  invoked,  or  whist  were  the  names  of  the 
divinities  worshipped,  has  been  the  cauw  of  our  ex- 
tremely incomplete  information  in  regard  to  them. 

The  oldest  of  the  Hellenic  mysteries  are  bdieved  to 
be  the  Cabirtc^  in  Samothrace  and  Lemnos,  which  war 
renowned  through  the  whole  period  of  pagan  antiqaiir. 
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ThoQgh  they  were  only  less  ttigust  than  the  Eleosiiium, 
tiuthing  is  oeitaiD  cunoeniing  them,  and  even  the  names 
of  the  divinities  are  known  to-  us  only  by  the  |m>fana- 
tiou  of  Manaseas.  (See  below.)  The  ElaumiaM  were 
the  moat  venerable  of  the  mysteries.  *'  Happy,"  says 
Pindar,  <*u  be  who  has  beheld  them,  and  descends  be- 
neath the  hollow  earth;  he  knows  the  end,  he  knows 
the  divine  origin  of  life."  They  composed  a  long  series 
of  ceremonies,  conduding  with  complete  initiation  or 
perfection.  The  fundamental  legend  on  which  the  rit- 
ual seems  to  have  been  based  was  the  search  of  the 
goddess  Demeter,  or  G^es,  for  her  daughter  Proserpine, 
her  sorrows  and  her  joys,  her  descent  into  Hades,  and 
her  return  into  the  reahn  of  light.  The  rites  were 
thought  to  prefigure  the  scenes  of  a  future  life.  l*be 
same  symbol  was  the  foundation  of  the  Thesmophoria, 
which  were  celebrated  exclusively  by  married  women, 
rendering  it  probable  that  initiation  was  designed  to 
protect  against  Uie  dangers  of  childbirth.  (See  below.) 
The  Orphic  and  Dionynac  mysteries  seem  to  have  de- 
signed a  reformation  of  the  popular  religion.  Foimded 
upon  the  worship  of  the  Thracian  Dionysus,  or  Bac- 
chus, they  tended  to  ascetic  rather  than  orgiastic  prac- 
tices. Other  m3rsteries  were  those  of  Zens,  or  Jupiter, 
in  Crete;  of  Hera,  or  Juno,  in  Argolis;  of  Athene,  or 
Minerva,  in  Athens;  of  Artemis,  or  Diana,  in  Arcadia; 
of  Hector  in  iEgina,  and  of  Khea  in  Phrygia.  The 
worship  of  the  last,  under  diflferent  names,  prevailed  in 
divers  forms  and  places  in  Greece  and  the  East,  and 
was  associated  with  the  oi^astic  rites  of  the  Corybantes. 

More  important  were  the  Persian  mysteries  of  Miih' 
ra,  which  appeared  in  Home  about  the  beginning  of  the 
2d  century  of  the  Christian  nra.  They  were  propagated 
by  Chaldean  and  Syrian  priests.  The  austerity  of  the 
doctrine,  the  real  perils  of  initiation  which  neophytes 
were  obliged  to  encounter,  the  title  of  soldier  of  Mithra 
which  was  bestowed  on  them,  and  the  crowns  which 
were  offered  them  after  the  combats  preceding  every 
grade  of  advancement,  were  among  the  peculiarities 
which  gave  to  these  rites  a  military  and  bellicose  char- 
acter; and  Roman  soldiers  eagerly  sought  initiation 
into  them.  The  fundamental  dogma  of  the  Mithraic 
doctrine  was  the  transmigration  of  souls  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  seven  plimets,  over  whose  operations 
Mithra  presided.  The  whole  fraternity  of  the  initiated 
was  divided  into  seven  classes  or  grades,  which  were 
named  successively  soldiers,  lions,  hytenas,  etc,  after  an- 
imals sacred  to  Mithra.  The  sacrifice  of  the  buU  was 
characteristic  of  hb  worship.  On  the  monuments  which 
have  been  found  in  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  inscribed  Deo  JfitkrtB  SoH  Ifwicto,  Mithra  is 
usually  represented  as  a  young  man  in  a  flowing  robe, 
surrounded  with  mystical  figures,  seated  on  a  bull,  which 
he  is  pressing  down,  or  into  which  he  is  plunging  the 
sacrificial  knife.  A  dog,  a  serpent,  a  scorpion,  and  a 
lion  are  arranged  near  him.  Nothing  is  certain  con- 
cerning the  signification  of  this  scene.  After  the  adop- 
tion of  tome  of  the  ideas  connected  with  other  religious 
systems,  as  those  of  the  Alexandrian  Serapis,  the  Syr- 
ian Baal,  and  the  Greek  Apollo,  the  Mithra  worship 
disappeared  in  the  6th  or  6th  century.    See  Mithra. 

See  Oreuzer,  Symbolik  Mythohgie  (1810-12),  trans- 
lated into  French,  with  elaborate  annotations,  by  Guig- 
niant  and  others  (1825-86) ;  Sainte-Croix,  RecherckeM 
kistorijuet  et  crUtques  nor  lei  Myttsree  da  Paganumey 
edited bySylvestredeSacy  (1817);  Seel, Die MUAra-Ge- 
kemm»9e  wOMrend  der  vor^  und  ekritUicken  ZeU  (1828) ; 
limbourg-Brouwer,  HiaL  de  la  CiviUzcUum  morale  et 
rditfimm  dee  Grece  (1888-41);  Lajard,  Reeherchet  sur 
le  Cuke  public  et  lee  Myslhree  de  MUhra  (1847-8) ;  Mau- 
ry, Hiet.  dee  ReUffione  de  la  Greee  antique  (1857) ;  Prel- 
ler,  Bdmucke  Mythohgie  (2d  ed.  1865) ;  and  Grieckieche 
Mytkologie  (8d  ed.  1872);  Enfield,  Hief,  of  Philosophy, 
p.  20,  89,  50,  65;  Puffendorf,  Religio  gentxHum  arcana 
(Lipe.  1772);  Osiander,  De  myiterii*  Eleunmii  (Stutt- 
^^'ard,  1808) ;  Ousvaroff,  Sur  lee  mytAree  d'Eleusie  (Paris, 
1816). 


in.  The  Oreeian  Myeteriee  in  /Mir<M»Zar.— These 
mysteries  certainly  were  always  eecret ;  but  all  Greeks, 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  education — nay,  perhaps 
even  slaves — might  be  initiated  (jivuo^ai) ;  such  was 
the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  It 
is  the  remark  of  Josephus  that  **the  principal  doctrines 
of  each  nation's  religion  were  made  known,  among 
heathens,  only  to  a  chosen  few,  but  among  the  Jews 
to  the  people  no  less  than  to  the  priests."  It  appears 
that  in  many  of  these  mysteries  certain  enMeme  or 
S3rmbols  (thence  called  themselves  mysteries)  were 
displayed  either  to  the  initiated,  in  the  cotuse  of  their 
training,  or  to  the  people ;  and  that  the  exptanaiion  of 
these  to  the  initiated  was  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  instructed. 

The  names  by  which  mysteries  or  mystic  festivals 
were  designated  in  Greece  are  uwrriipta^  rcXfrai,  or 
6pyM,  The  name  opyia  (firom  topyd)  originally  sig- 
nified only  sacrifices  accompanied  by  certain  ceremo- 
nies, but  it  was  afterwards  applied  especially  to  the  cere- 
monies observed  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  at  a 
still  later  period  to  m}^eries  in  general  TtXtrrj  sig- 
nifies, in  general,  a  religious  festival,  but  more  particu- 
lariy  a  lustration  or  ceremony  performed  in  order  to 
avert  some  calamity,  either  public  or  private.  Mtnm/- 
piov  signifles,  property  speaking,  the  secret  part  of  the 
worship;  but  it  was  also  used  in  the  same  sense  as  rc- 
Xirfiy  and  for  mystic  worship  in  general 

These  mysteries  in  brief  may  be  defined  as  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  which  took  place  at  night  or  in  secret 
within  some  sanctuary,  which  the  uninitiated  were  not 
allowed  to  enter.  What  was  essential  to  them  were 
objects  of  worship,  sacred  utensils,  and  traditions  with 
their  interpretation,  which  were  withheld  from  all  per^ 
sons  not  initiated. 

The  most  celebrated  mysteries  in  Greece  were  of  three 
kinds,  chiefly  those  of  Samothrace  and  Eleusis,  which 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : 

1.  The  Cabiria  (jca^tipia)  were  mysteries,  festivals, 
and  orgies  solemnized  in  all  places  in  which  the  Pelas- 
gian  Oibiri  were  worshipped,  but  especially  in  Samo- 
thrace, Imbroa,  Lemnoe,  Thebes,  Anthedon,  Pergamus, 
and  Berytus.  Little  is  known  respecting  the  rites  ob- 
served in  these  mysteries,  as  no  one  was  allowed  to  di- 
vulge them.  The  most  celebrated  were  those  of  the 
island  of  Samothrace,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  those 
of  Lemnoe,  were  solemnised  every  year,  and  lasted  for 
nine  davs.  Persons  on  their  admission  seem  to  have 
undergone  a  sort  of  examination  respecting  the  life 
they  had  led  hitherto,  and  were  then  purified  of  all 
their  crimes,  even  if  they  had  committed  murder. 

2.  The  Thesmophoria  (^iofio^pia)  were  a  great  fes- 
tival and  mysteries,  celebrated  in  honor  of  Ceres  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Greece,  and  only  by  women,  though  some 
ceremonies  were  also  performed  by  maidens.  It  was 
intended  to  commemorate  the  introduction  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  civilized  life,  which  was  universally 
ascribed  to  Ceres.  The  Attic  thesmophoria  probably 
lasted  only  three  days,  and  began  on  the  11th  of  Py- 
anepsion,  which  day  was  called  ^vo^oc  or  icd&o^oc,  be- 
cause the  solemnities  were  opened  by  the  women  with 
a  procession  fh)m  Athens  to  Eleusis.  In  this  proces- 
sion they  carried  on  their  heads  sacred  laws  (vofufiot 
/3i/3Xoi  or  dtffftoi),  the  introduction  of  which  was  a»> 
cribed  to  Ceres  (Bi<rpo^pot),  and  other  symbols  of 
civilized  life.  The  women  spent  the  night  at  Eleusis 
in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  goddess.  The  sec- 
ond day,  called  vfiortia,  was  a  day  of  mourning,  during 
which  the  women  sat  on  the  ground  around  the  statue 
of  Ceres,  and  took  no  other  food  than  cakes  made  of 
sesame  and  honey.  On  this  day  no  meetings  either  of 
the  senate  or  the  people  were  held.  It  was  probably  in 
the  afternoon  of  this  day  that  the  women  held  a  pro- 
cession at  Athens,  in  which  they  walked  barefooted  be- 
hind a  wagon,  upon  which  baskets  with  mystical  sym- 
bols were  conveyed  to  the  thesroophorion.  The  third 
day,  called  jcoXAiytVcia,  from  the  cireumstance  that 
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Ceres  was  invoked  under  this  name,  wis  a  day  of  mer- 
riment and  raillery  among  the  women  themselves,  in 
commemoration  of  lambe,  who  was  said  to  have  made 
the  goddess  smUe  during  her  grief. 

8.  But  far  more  important,  so  much  so  indeed  as  al- 
most to  monopolize  the  term  '*  mystery**  among  the 
Greeks,  were  the  Elturinian  myiUria  (tXcv<TiVta),  a 
festival  and  mysteries,  originally  celebrated  only  at 
Kleusis  in  Attica,  in  honor  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina. 
The  Eleusinian  mysteries,  or  the  mysteries,  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  were  the  holiest  and  most  ven- 
erable of  all  that  were  celebrated  in  Greece.  Various 
traditions  were  current  among  the  Greeks  respecting 
the  author  of  these  mysteries ;  for,  while  some  consid- 
ered Eumolpus  or  Mussbus  to  be  their  founder,  others 
stated  that  they  had  been  introduced  from  Egypt  by 
Erechtheus,  who  at  a  time  of  scarcity  provided  his 
country  with  com  from  Egypt,  and  imported  from  the 
same  quarter  the  sacred  rites  and  mysteries  of  Eleusis. 
A  third  tradition  attributed  the  institution  to  Ceres 
herself,  who,  when  wandering  about  in  search  of  her 
daughter,  Proserpina,  was  believed  to  have  come  to 
Attica,  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  to  have  supplied  its 
inhabitants  with  com,  and  to  have  instituted  the  mys- 
teries at  Eleusis.  This  last  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  common  among  the  ancients,  and  in  sub- 
sequent times  a  stone  was  shown  near  the  well  Cal- 
lichurus  at  Eleusis  on  which  the  goddess,  overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  fatigue,  was  believed  to  have  rested  on 
her  arrival  in  Attica.  All  the  accounts  and  allusions 
in  ancient  writers  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  legends  concerning  the  introduction  of  the  Eleu- 
sinia  are  descriptions  of  a  period  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica  were  becoming  acquainted  with  the  benefits 
of  agriculture  and  of  a  regularly  constituted  form  of 
society.  In  the  reign  of  Erechtheus  a  war  is  said  to 
have  broken  out  between  the  Athenians  and  Eleusin- 
ians;  and  when  the  latter  were  defeated,  they  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  everything 
except  the  mysteries,  which  they  wished  to  conduct 
and  regulate  for  themselves.  Thus  the  superinten- 
dence remained  with  the  descendants  of  Eumolpus, 
the  daughters  of  the  Eleusinian  king  Celeus,  and  a 
third  class  of  priests,  the  Ceryces,  who  seem  likewise 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  family  of  Eumolpus, 
though  they  themselves  traced  their  origin  to  Mer- 
cury and  Aglauros.  At  the  time  when  the  local  gov- 
ernments of  the  several  toiraships  of  Attica  were  con- 
centrated at  Athens,  the  capital  became  also  the  centre 
of  religion,  and  several  deities  who  had  hitherto  only 
enjoyed  a  local  worship  were  now  raised  to  the  rank  of 
national  gods.  This  seems  also  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  Eleusinian  goddess,  for  in  the  reign  of  Theseus 
we  find  mention  of  a  temple  at  Athens  cidled  Eleusin- 
ian, probably  the  new  and  national  sanctuary  of  Ceres. 
Her  priests  and  priestesses  now  became  naturally  at- 
tached to  the  national  temple  of  the  capital,  though 
her  original  place  of  worship  at  Eleusis,  with  which  so 
many  sacred  associations  were  connected,  still  retained 
its  importance  and  its  special  share  in  the  celebration 
of  the  national  solemnities. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  greater  Eleusinia, 
which  were  celebrated  at  Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  the 
lesser,  which  were  held  at  Agm  on  the  Uissus.  The 
lesser  Eleusinia  were  only  a  preparation  (xpoKddap<jiQ 
or  irpodyvivaii:)  for  the  real  mysteries.  They  were 
held  every  year  in  the  month  of  Anthesterion,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  in  honor  of  Proserpina  alone. 
Those  who  were  initiated  in  them  bore  the  name  of 
Mysta  (jiwnai)f  and  had  to  wait  at  least  another  year 
before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  great  mysteries. 
The  principal  rites  of  this  first  stage  of  initiation  con- 
sisted in  the  sacrifice  of  a  sow,  which  the  mystoB  seem 
to  have  first  washed  in  the  Canthanis,  and  in  the  puri- 
fication by  a  priest,  who  bore  the  name  of  //ydranut 
(YSpavo^).  The  mystic  had  altto  taken  an  oath  of  se- 
crecy, which  was  administered  to  them  by  the  Mysta- 


goguM  (jiV9Tayty6c,  also  called  Upo^atrnfc  <"  ypo^ 
nyc))  and  they  received  some  kind  of  prepantoty  ii»- 
struction,  which  enabled  them  afterwards  to  anderstaad 
the  mysteries  that  were  revealed  to  them  in  the  gnm 
Eleusinia. 

The  great  mysteries  were  celebrated  ereiy  rear  io 
the  month  of  Boedromiou  during  nine  days,  Uvm  the 
15th  to  the  2ad,  both  at  Athens  and  Eleoda.  The 
initiated  were  called  iirtftrrai  or  t^vpot.  On  the  fini 
day  those  who  had  been  initiated  in  the  lesser  £k«- 
sinia  assembled  at  Athens.     On  the  second  dav  tbr 

m 

mystfl9  went  in  solemn  procesuon  to  the  aeA-ooasi, 
where  they  underwent  a  purification.  Of  tbe  thiid 
day  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  with  certainty;  we 
are  only  told  that  it  was  a  day  of  fasting,  and  that  in 
the  evening  a  frugal  meal  was  taken,  which  ooDsasted  of 
cakes  made  of  sesame  and  honev.  On  the  fourth  dar 
the  KaXa^oi  ko^o^oi;  seems  to  have  taken  fdaoe.  Thm 
was  a  procession  with  a  basket  containing  pomegranates 
and  poppy-seeds;  it  was  carried  on  a  wagon  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  women  followed  with  small  mystic  cans 
in  their  hands.  On  tbe  fifth  day,  which  appcani  to 
have  been  called  the  torch  day  (t)  rwv  Xiaifiwalmt^ 
tipipa)y  the  mystse,  led  by  the  ^qiiovxoct  went  in  the 
evening  with  torches  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Ekoais. 
where  they  seem  to  have  remained  during  the  foUov- 
ing  night.  This  rite  was  probably  a  sjrrabolical  nfot' 
sentation  of  Ceres  wandering  about  in  search  of  Pro> 
serpina.  The  sixth  day,  called  laccMvs,  was  tbe  motf 
solemn  of  alL  The  statue  of  lacchos,  son  of  Ceres, 
adorned  with  a  garland  of  myrtle  and  bearing  a  torrh 
in  his  hand,  was  carried  along  the  sacred  road  amid 
joyous  shouts  and  songs,  from  the  Ceramicus  to  Klecns. 
This  solemn  procession  was  accompanied  by  great  nua- 
bers  of  folio  wen  and  spectators.  During  the  night 
from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  day  the  myats  remained 
at  Eleusis,  and  were  initiated  into  the  last  mysteries 
(tirorrrcia).  Those  who  were  neither  »iruwroi  aar 
fivarm  were  sent  away  by  a  herald.  The  mysiae  mnr 
repeated  the  oath  of  secrecy  which  had  been  adaoioi*- 
tered  to  them  at  the  lesser  Eleusinia,  underwent  a  nev 
purification,  and  then  they  were  led  by  the  mystagogw 
in  the  darkness  of  night  into  the  lighted  interior  of  the 
sanctuary  (^raywyia),  and  were  allowed  to  see  {aitn- 
\pia)  what  none  except  the  epoptse  ever  beheld.  Tbe 
awful  and  horrible  manner  in  which  the  initiation  is  de- 
scribed by  later,  eq>ecially  Christian  writers,  aee^ 
partly  to  proceed  from  their  ignorance  of  its  real  char- 
acter, partly  from  their  honor  of  and  aversion  to  these 
pagan  rites.  The  more  ancient  writers  always  ab- 
stained from  entering  upon  any  deacriptickn  of  the  sab- 
ject.  Each  individual,  after  his  initiation,  is  said  le 
have  been  dismissed  by  the  words  coy(,  o/iwo(,  in  or- 
der to  make  room  for  other  mystae. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  initiated  returned  to  Atheas 
amid  various  kinds  of  railleiy  and  jests,  especiaUy  ai 
the  bridge  over  the  Cephisns,  where  they  sat  down  tp 
rest,  and  poured  forth  their  ridicule  on  those  who  pass- 
ed by.  Hence  the  words  yt^vpO^tiy  and  yt^tfptofUi. 
These  aKiitfifiara  seem,  like  the  prooesnon  with  torcbei 
to  Eleusis,  to  have  been  dramatical  and  symbolical  np- 
resentations  of  the  jests  by  which,  according  to  the  an- 
cient legend,  lambe  or  Baubo  had  dispelled  the  grief  c^ 
the  goddess  and  made  her  smile.  We  may  here  ob- 
serve that  probably  the  whole  history  of  Ceres  sad 
Proserpina  was  in  some  way  or  other  symbolically  rep- 
resented at  the  Eleusinia.  The  eighth  day,  calkd 
Epidnuiia  ('E^n^ovpia),  was  a  kind  of  additional  daj 
fur  those  who  by  some  accident  had  come  too  late,  or 
had  been  prevented  from  being  initiated  on  the  sixth 
day.  It  was  said  to  have  been  added  to  tbe  originsl 
number  of  days  when  iE^culapius,  coming  over  fhan 
Epidaurus  to  be  initiated,  arrived  too  latc^  and  the 
Athenians,  not  to  disapjmint  the  god,  added  an  eighth 
day.  The  ninth  and  last  day  bore  the  name  of  wXf^*- 
Xoaiy  from  a  peculiar  kmd  of  vessel  called  wX^^oyvi 
which  is  described  as  a  small  kind  of  cvri/Ao^.    Two 
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of  these  vcoscto  were  on  this  day  fiDed  with  water  or 
-wine,  and  the  contents  of  the  one  thrown  to  the  east, 
and  those  of  the  other  to  the  west,  while  those  who 
performed  this  rite  uttered  some  mystical  words. 

The  Eleosinian  mysteries  long  survived  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece.  Attempts  to  suppress  them  were 
made  by  the  emperor  Valentinian;  but  he  met  with 
strong  opposition,  and  they  seem  to  have  oontinaed 
down  to  the  time  of  the  elder  Theodosins. 

Respecdng  the  secret  doctrines  which  were  revealed 
in  them  to  the  initiated,  nothing  certain  is  known. 
The  general  belief  of  the  ancients  was  that  they  open- 
ed to  man  a  comforting  prospect  of  a  future  state. 
But  this  feature  does  not  seem  to  have  been  originally 
connected  with  these  mysteries,  and  was  probably  add- 
ed to  them  at  the  period  which  followed  the  opening 
of  a  r^ular  intercourse  between  Greece  and  Egypt, 
when  some  of  the  q)eculative  doctrines  of  the  latter 
country  and  of  the  East  may  have  been  introduced 
into  the  mysteries,  and  hallowed  by  the  names  of  the 
venerable  bards  of  the  mythical  age.  This  supposition 
would  also  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  legend  of 
their  introduction  from  Egypt  (Smith,  DicL  of  Cla»s. 
A  n/iq,  s.  v.).  It  does  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  vague  specu- 
lations of  modem  times  on  the  subject  were  an  echo  of 
the  manifold  interpretations  of  the  various  acts  of  the 
mysteries  given  by  the  priests  to  the  inquiring  dis- 
ciple— according  to  the  lights  of  the  former  or  the  latr 
ter.  Some  investigators,  themselves  not  entirely  free 
from  certain  mystic  influences  (like  Creuzer  and  others), 
have  held  them  to  have  been  a  kind  of  misty  orb  around 
a  kernel  of  pure  light,  the  bright  rays  of  which  were  too 
strong  fur  the  eyes  of  the  multitude ;  that,  in  fact,  they 
hid  under  an  outward  garb  of  mummery  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  real  and  eternal  troth  of  religion,  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  had  been  derived  from  some  primeval, 
or,  perhaps,  the  Mosaic  revelation ;  if  it  could  not  be 
traced  to  certain  (or  uncertain)  Egyptian,  Indian,  or 
generally  £lastera  soorces.  To  this  kind  of  hazy  talk, 
however  (which  we  only  mention  because  it  is  still  re- 
peated every  now  and  Uien),  the  real  and  thorough  in- 
vestigatiotts  begun  by  Lobeck,  and  still  pursued  by 
many  competent  scholars  in  our  own  day,  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  put  an  end.  There  cannot  be  any- 
thing more  alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquity  than  a  hiding  of  abstract  truths  and 
occult  wisdom  under  rites  and  formulas,  songs  and 
dances;  and,  in  fact,  the  mysteries  were  anything  but 
exclusive,  either  with  respect  to  sex,  age,  or  rank,  in 
point  of  initiation.  It  was  only  the  speculative  ten- 
dency of  later  times,  when  Pol3rtheism  was  on  the  wane, 
that  tried  to  symbolize  and  allegorize  these  obscure 
and  partly  imported  ceremonies,  the  bulk  of  which  had 
undoubtedly  sprong  from  the  midst  of  the  Pelasgian 
tribes  themselves  in  prehistoric  times,  and  which  were 
intended  to  represent  and  to  celebrate  certain  natural 
phenomena  in  the  visible  creation.  There  is  certain- 
ly no  reason  to  deny  that  some  more  refined  minds  may 
at  a  very  early  period  have  endeavored  to  impart  a 
higher  sense  to  these  wondrous  performances;  but 
these  can  only  be  considered  as  solitary  instances. 
The  very  fact  of  their  having  to  be  put  down  in  later 
days  as  public  nuisances  in  Rome  herself  speaks  vol- 
umes against  the  occidt  wisdom  inculcated  in  secret 
assemblies  of  men  and  women  (Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v.). 

IV.  Biblical  U$e  of  the  Term  "  Mystery:'— A  most  un- 
scriptural  and  dangerous  sense  is  too  often  put  upon  the 
woid,  as  if  it  meant  something  absolutely  unintelligible 
and  incomprehensible;  whereas  in  every  instance  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  Sept.  or  New  Testament  it  is 
applied  to  something  which  is  revealed,  declared,  ex- 
plained, spoken,  or  which  may  be  known  or  understood. 
1.  It  ia  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  meaning  of  a 
symbolical  representation,  whether  addressed  to  the 
mind  by  a  parable,  allegory,  etc,  or  to  the  eye  by  a  vis- 
ion, etc.  Thus  our  Lord,  having  delivered  to  the  mul- 
titude the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt,  xiii,  8-9),  when 


the  disciples  asked  him  (ver.  10)  why  he  spoke  to  them 
in  parables,  replied,  **  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  unto  them 
which  are  without  it  is  not  given"  (Mark  iv,  11); 
**  Therefore  I  speak  to  them  in  parables"  (Matt,  xiii, 
13) ;  "  But  your  eyes  see,  and  your  ears  understand" 
(ver.  16) :  here  our  Lord  applies  the  term  mysteries  to 
the  moral  troths  couched  under  that  parable,  that  is,  to 
its  figurative  meaning.  Again,  the  mystery  or  symbol- 
ical vision  of  the  **  seven  stars  and  of  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks"  (Rev.  i,  12, 16)  is  explained  to  mean  "  the 
angels  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  and  the  seven 
churches  themselves"  (ver.  20).  Likewise  the  mystery 
or  symbolical  representation  "of  the  woman  upon  a 
scarlet-colored  beast"  (Rev.  xvii,  3-6)  is  explained,  "  I 
will  tell  thee  the  mystery  of  the  woman,"  etc  (xvii, 
7).  When  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  marriage,  says  ^  this  is 
a  great  mystery"  (Eph.  v,  82),  he  evidently  treats  the 
original  institution  of  marriage  as  afibrding  a  figurative 
representation  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  the 
Church  (Campbell,  Dissert,  p.  10,  pt.  iii,  §  9).  2.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  denote  anything  whatever  which  is 
hidden  or  concealed,  till  it  is  explained.  The  Sept. 
uses  it  to  express  in,  a  secret  (Dan.  ii,  18, 19, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 47 ;  iv,  6),  in  relation  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream, 
which  was  a  secret  till  Daniel  explained  it,  and  even  from 
the  king  himseir,  for  he  had  totally  forgotten  it  (ver.  5, 9). 
Thus  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote 
those  doctrines  of  Christianity,  general  or  particular, 
which  the  Jews  and  the  world  at  large  did  not  under- 
stand till  they  were  revealed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles : 
"  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,"  L  e.  the  Christian  re- 
ligion (1  Tim.  iii,  16),  the  chief  parts  of  which  the  apostle 
instantly  proceeds  to  adduce — **  God  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  justified  by  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,"  etc— facts 
which  had  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  (1  Cor.  ii, 
9)  until  God  visibly  accomplished  them,  and  revealed 
them  to  the  apostles  by  inspiration  (ver.  10).  The 
apostle  is  generally  thought  here  to  compare  the  Goq)el 
with  the  greater  Eleusinian  mysteries  (for  which  see 
Diod.  Sic  iv,  25 ;  Dem.  xxix,  ult.  Xen.  ^.  (7.  i,  4, 14 ;  or 
Leland's  A  dvaniage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lafionj  pU  i,  ch.  viii,  ix ;  or  Macknight's  Preface  to  the 
EphesianSj  §  7).  Thus  also  the  Gospel  in  general  is 
called  "  the  mystery  of  the  faith,"  which  it  was  requisite 
the  deacons  should** hold  with  a  pure  conscience"  (1 
Tim.  iii,  9),  and  **  the  mystery  which  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  had  been  hid  with  God,  but  which  was  now 
made  known  through  means  of  the  church"  (Eph.  iii,  9) ; 
the  mystery  of  the  Gospel  which  St.  Paul  desired  "  to 
make  known"  (Eph.  vi,  19) ;  "  the  mystery  of  God,  and 
of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ,"  to  the  full  apprehension  or 
understanding  of  which  (rather  than  ^  the  acknowledg- 
ment") he  prayed  that  the  Colossians  might  come  (CoL 
ii,  2 ;  comp.  the  use  of  the  word  iviyvutaig,  1  Tiro,  ii,  4 ; 
2  Tim.  iii,  7) ;  which  he  desired  the  Colossians  to  pray 
that  God  would  enable  himself  and  his  fellow-apostles 
"to  speak  and  to  make  manifest"  (CoLiv,8,4);  which 
he  calls  ^  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  that  was  kept 
secret  since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made  manifest 
and  known  to  all  nations"  (Rom.  xvi,  25) ;  which,  he 
says,  ^  we  speak"  (Cor.  ii,  7),  and  of  which  the  apostles 
were  **  stewards"  (1  Cor.  iv,  I).  The  same  word  is  used 
respecting  certain  particular  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as, 
for  instance,  "  the  partial  and  temporary  blindness  of 
Israel,"  of  which  mystery  ^  the  apostle  would  not  have 
Christians"  ignorant  (Rom.  xi,  25),  and  which  he  ex- 
plains (ver.  25-82).  He  styles  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles "  a  mystery  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made 
known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto 
the  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit"  (Eph.  iii, 
4-6;  comp.  i,  9, 10,  etc).  To  this  class  we  refer  the 
well-known  phrase,  ^  Behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery  (1 
Cor.  XV,  51) :  we  shall  all  be  changed ;"  and  then  follows 
an  explanation  of  the  change  (ver.  51-55).  Even  in 
the  case  of  a  man  ^>eaking  in  an  unknown  tongue,  in 
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the  absence  of  an  interpreter,  and  when,  therefore,  no 
man  understuod  him,  although  *'  by  the  Spirit  he  was 
speaking  mysteries,"  yet  the  apostle  supposes  that  the 
man  so  doing  himself  understood  what  he  said  (1  Cor. 
xiv,  2-4).  In  the  prophetic  portion  of  his  writings, 
"  concerning  the  mystery  of  iniquity"  (2  Thess.  ii,  7),  he 
speaks  of  it  as  being  ultimately  **  revealed"  (ver.  8).  (See 
below.)  Josephus  applies  nearly  the  same  phrase,  /iv- 
erfipiov  KOKiai',  a  myttery  of  fDiektdne$8^  to  Antipater's 
crq^fh/  conduct  to  ensnare  and  destroy  his  brother  Alexan- 
der ( War,  i,  24, 1) ;  and  to  complete  the  proof  that  the 
word  *'  mystery"  is  used  in  the  sense  cfknowable  secrets, 
we  add  the  words,  "  Though  /  underttand  aU  mysteries" 
(1  Cor.  xiii,  2).  The  Greeks  used  the  word  in  the  same 
way.  Thus  Menander,  fivorripiov  vov  fuf  KariiirfiQ  rtf 
^tX^,  "  Tell  not  your  secret  to  a  Mend"  (p.  274,  line  671, 
ed.  Clerici).  Even  when  they  apply  ti^e  term  to  the 
greater  and  lesser  Eleusinian  mysteries,  they  are  stlU 
mysteries  into  which  a  person  might  be  initiated,  when 
they  would,  of  course,  cease  to  be  mysteries  to  him.  The 
word  is  used  in  the  nme  sense  throughout  the  Apocry- 
pha as  in  the  Sept.  and  New  Testament  (Tobit  xii,  7 ; 
Judith  u,  2 ;  Ecdus.  xxii,  22 ;  xxvii,  16, 17, 21 ;  2  Mace, 
xiii,  21);  it  is  applied  to  divine  or  sacred  mysteries 
(Wlsd.  ii,  88 ;  vi,  22),  and  to  the  ceremonies  of  false 
religions  (Wisd.  xiv,  16,  28). — Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.  See 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  1867,  p.  196 ;  Whatcly,  8t,  Paul, 
p.  176 ;  Contemp,  Rev,  Jan.  1868,  p.  182. 

V.  Ecclesiastical  Use  of  the  rcrm.— The  word  "  mys- 
teries" is  repeatedly  applied  to  the  Lord's  Supper  by 
Chrk-sustom.  The  eucharist  was  the  last  and  the  high- 
est point  of  the  secret  discipline  [see  Arcaki  Di9Ct- 
plina];  and  the  name  which  it  received  on  this  ac- 
count was  retained  so  long  as  the  superstitious  doctrine 
of  the  miraculous  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  gained  ground.  By  the  usage  of  the  Christian 
Church  it  denotes  the  inscrutaUe  union  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  with  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign.  In  the  early  Church  the  term 
derived  a  still  greater  force  ftom  the  secrecy  which  was 
observed  in  the  administration  of  those  ordinances.  See 
Sacrament. 

MYSTERY  OF  INIQUITY  {rh  fivtrrtifnov  rfjc  dvo- 
fiia^:),  an  expression  that  occurs  in  Paul's  description  of 
the  workings  of  an  antichristian  power  in  his  own  day 
(1  Thess.  ii,  7),  and  the  meaning  of  which  b  not  clear. 
The  attributive  genitive  (avo/iia^-)  does  not  seem  to  be 
that  of  the  agent  (Theodoret),  nor  that  of  apposition 
(LUnemann  and  Alford),  but  simply  of  dejhtition,  or  of 
the  characterizing  quality,  i.  e.  the  mystery'  of  which 
the  characterizing  feature,  or  the  active  principle,  w^as 
dvofiia,  or  lawlessness— the  antithesis  of  order  and  le- 
gality. This  "  mystery  of  iniquity"  was  no  personality, 
L  e.  Antichrist,  or  any  real  or  assumed  type  of  Anti- 
christ (as  Chrysostom),  but  all  that  mass  of  uncom- 
bined  and,  so  to  speak,  unorganized  lawlessness  which, 
though  as  yet  seen  only  in  detail  and  not  revealed  in  its 
true  proportions,  was  even  then  (17^17)  aggregating  and 
energizing,  and  would  eventually  (^v  r^  iavrov  Kaiptji) 
tind  its  complete  development  and  organization  in  the 
person  and  power  of  Antichrist  (EUicott,  note  ad  loc). 
See  Anticubist. 

Mystio  Veils  (d^^^vpa,  sl  folding  door,  because 
they  opened  in  the  middle)  were  hanging  veils  used  in 
Eastern  churches  to  conceal  the  chancel  from  the  cate- 
chumens and  unbelievers.  They  were  also  designed  to 
conceal  the  eucharist  at  the  time  of  consecration.  As 
Christian  churches  were  constructed  after  the  type  of 
the  Jewish  Temple,  the  dft^i^pa  represents  the  veil 
which  separated  the  holy  of  holies  from  other  parts  of 
the  Temple. 

Mystical  nn^RPKETATiON,  otherwise  termed  spir- 
itual, fgurative,  is  either  tropological  or  anagogical,  i.e. 
according  to  it  words  having  a  distinct  literal  sense 
receive  either  a  moral  or  heavenly  reference.  Some  in- 
clude the  allegorical  under  the  mystical    The  mystical 


differs  from  the  literal  sense  in  this,  that  the 
cannot  at  once  be  derived  from  the  words;  but  the  fit- 
eral  sense  being  assumed  fVom  it,  and  from  the  things 
signified  by  it,  the  meaning  wrapped  up  in  the  wonh 
is  disck)sed.— Blunt,  Diet.  DocL  tmd  HtMUnr,  TkeoL  Fsr 
example,  "  Babykm"  signifies  literally  a  city  of  Chal- 
dsBa,  the  habitation  of  kings  who  persecuted  the  He- 
brews, and  who  were  overwhelmed  in  tdoUtry  and 
wickedness.  But  John,  in  the  ReveUtion,  give*  tbie 
name  of  Babylon,  mystically,  to  the  city  of  Blome.  So 
"  Jerusalem"  is  literally  a  city  of  Judsea,  bat  myatiealT 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  habitation  of  the  aatnta,  etc. 
[  The  **  serpent"  is  literally  or  naturally  a  renomoos  rep* 
'  tile,  but  mysticaUy  the  devil,  the  old  sefpent,  etc — Ctf- 
met.    See  Intkrprktation. 

Mystical  Pantheism.    See  Paktbeisii. 

Mystical  Table,  a  name  applied  by  Chiysoston 
to  the  commuiuon-table  (q.  v.). 

Mystical  Theism.    See  Thkuol 

Mysticism  (Gr.  pvcriKov),  aocotrding  to  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  word,  signifies  a  special  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  mysteries  ttom  which  the  un- 
initiated are  excluded.     ^Mysticism,"  says  CoBBin,  *'is 
the  belief  that  God  may  be  known  face  to  ftoe,  without 
anything  intermediate.    It  is  a  yielding  to  the  eenti- 
meut  awakened  by  the  idea  of  the  Infinite,  and  a  som- 
ming  up  of  all  knowledge  and  all  duty  in  the  contem* 
plation  and  love  of  him"  (Hist,  de  la  PkHot.  Ist  aer.  vd. 
ii,  le^on  9, 10).    Mysticbm,  therefore,  properly  deined, 
is  the  science  of  the  supernatural  state  of  the  human  soid 
manifested  in  the  body  and  in  the  order  of  risible  thini^ 
by  equally  supernatural  effects.     ^  M3rsticism,''  as  oat 
has  well  said, "  despairs  of  the  regular  procem  of  acioiee: 
it  believes  that  we  may  attain  directly,  without  the  aid 
of  the  senses  or  reason,  and  by  an  imooedate  intnitkOf 
to  the  real  and  absolute  prindple  of  all  truth,  God.    It 
finds  God  either  in  nature,  and  hence  a  pkymeni  and 
naturalistic  mysticism;  or  in  the  soul,  and  hence  a 
moral  and  metaphysical  mysticism."    Tbns  naysticlw 
should  be  divided  into  two  distinct  branchea:  esoter- 
ic, or  inner  mysticism,  and  exoteric,  or  outward  mys- 
ticism.    The  first  is  the  study  of  this  raponatinal 
state  of  the  human  soul,  toch  as  it  has  been  described 
by  saints  and  mystics.     The  obscure,  unintdUfrible, 
and  even  absurd  descriptions  given  by  Myeties  nf  these 
phenomena,  reproduced  even  by  modem  theoktgical 
writers,  make  mysticism  synonymous  with    fmieHsm 
(q.  v.),  and  all  forms  of  fanaticism  and  enthasinsm,  etc 
Thus,  Bretschneider  says,  ^^Mysticinn  is  the   beficf 
in  a  continuous,  immediate  action  of  God  on  the  soal, 
produced  by  special  religious  exercises,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  enlighten,  sanctify,  and  stiengtben  the 
soul.    It  is  therefore  the  faith  in  an  inward  Eght,  the 
neglect  of  the  written  revelation,  continence,  contem- 
plation, etc."    Wegscheider  comdders  enthusiaam  as  a 
branch  of  mysticism,  differing  only  in  degree  fttmi  fis- 
naticism :  *'  Omnino  mystidsmnm  pre  se  lerre  dicimrar 
ii,  qui  neglectis  aut  repudiatb  sane  raticmb  legit^s 
sensibus  acrioribns  et  phantasin  lodibriis  in  religioae 
describenda  et  colenda  indulgentes  immediatam  quan- 
dam  rerum  divinamm  perceptioncm  jactant    Mysiic3»- 
mus  baud  raro  abit  in  fimaticum  errorem."     Aecovding 
to  Hase,  the  common  and  principal  delect  of  mystki^n 
is  its  rejection  from  the  domain  of  rehgions  life  of  tSl 
human  knowledge  and  general  laws,  by  which  indeed 
it  does  not  lose  its  intensity  of  feeling,  but  its  Ubenr, 
and,  becoming  liable  to  every  kind  of  error,  is  gradnaDy 
more  inclined  to  superstition.     Under  the  influence  of 
the  strange  fancies  of  the  imagination,  it  leads  to  en- 
thusiasm; under  that  of  a  strong  will,  to  fanatidsn; 
and  under  that  of  the  recognition  of  a  spiritnal  sphere, 
apart  fV^om  the  medium  of  human  experimental  kiHtvK 
edge,  to  theosophy.    The  writers  of  the  rati<RialifHe 
period  give  ample  evidence  of  the  confusion  often  made 
between  mysticism  and  pietism.     This  error  has  ia 
modem  times  been  corrected,  especially  by  the  eflbrts 
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of  NitzBoh,  in  his  Sjfttem  d,  ehrist^ehen  Lekre,  Myt- 
tidsoB,  then,  iu  the  objective  sense,  is  the  divine  ele- 
ment imparted  to  man  by  external  or  internal  com- 
munication (for  instance,  in  the  sa<;raments),  and  in  the 
subjective  sense  it  is  special  experience,  visions,  etc^ 
subject  to  particular  conditions  and  processes;  fur  al- 
ihiiogh  man  is  by  natufB  susceptible  of  and  intended  for 
the  reception  of  divine  communications,  yet  a  certain 
conduct,  sometimes  an  ascetic  self-renouncement,  an  ab- 
straction of  partly  the  sensual  and  partly  the  spiritusl 
identity,  is  requisite  in  order  to  render  us  capable  of 
receiving  and  understanding  these  supernatural  com- 
munications in  this  natural  state  of  existence.  It  fol- 
lows that,  strictly  speaking,  every  religious  person,  as 
such,  iji  a  Mystic, etc  Says  Mill,  <"  Whether  in  theVedas, 
in  the  Platunists,  or  in  the  Hegelians,  m3r8tidsm  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  ascribing  objective  existence 
to  the  subjective  creations  of  oar  own  faculties,  to  ideas 
or  feelings  of  the  mind ;  and  believing  that,  by  retaining 
and  contemplating  those  ideas  of  its  own  making,  it  can 
read  ui  them  what  takes  place  iu  the  world  without*' 
{^t^togicy  bk.  v,  ch.  iii.  §  6).  The  inner  life  of  religion  is 
alwavs  mvsticaL  Mvsticism  u  a  one-sided  manifests- 
tion  of  this  force.  Sack  also,  in  his  Poiemik  (p.  288), 
considers  true  mysticism  as  the  inner  portion  of  the 
Obrifitian  spiritu^  life,  and  fanatical  mysticism  as  an 
exaggeration  and  a  misconception  of  the  reasonable 
views  of  the  Church.  We  concede  that  mysticism  in 
the  proper  sense,  as  the  immediate  life  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  religbn,  is  to  be  found  in  the  mystery  of  revela- 
tion^  and  is  in  so  far  the  very  truth  of  religion.  The 
soul*s  yearning  for  the  invisible  finils  the  object  of  its 
aspiration  in  a  sacntmental  union  with  objects  of  its  de- 
•ire.  Jacob's  realization  of  the  divine  presence  at  Bethel 
was  as  the  mystic  laidder  of  communication  on  which 
the  angels  of  God  passed  to  and  fro  between  earth  and 
heaven.  By  a  deeper  generalization,  Solomon  saw  iu 
the  wisdom  of  God  the  bond  of  union  that  connects  the 
spirit  of  the  universe  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  re- 
ligious idea  had  at  that  early  date  its  obverse  side  of 
mystic  impress.  In  the  cognate  theology  of  St.  John 
the  Woid  is  the  middle  term  between  earth  and  heaven, 
and  being  God  from  the  beginning,  he  is  still  Uie  light 
that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
Hence  the  mystic  principle  is  inseparable  from  true  re- 
ligion, so  far  as  it  sets  the  Invisible  before  the  eye  of 
faith  and  enables  the  soul  to  anticipate  the  future  for 
which  it  was  created.  Hence,  also,  the  less  true  forms 
of  religion  have  one  and  all  embodied  the  mystic  prin- 
ciple as  involving  the  very  essence  of  religion.  Thera- 
(»utie  contemplation  was  the  obverse  of  Mosaic  ordi- 
nance; the  Cabala  refined  upon  the  Talmud;  and  Per- 
Man  Sufism  is  as  the  spirit  of  which  the  Koran  is  the 
letter.  In  the  Church  of  the  6th  century  the  pseudo- 
Dionysian  mysticism  was  a  reaction  upon  the  dogmatic 
rulijig  forced  upon  the  Church  by  heresy ;  much  as  the 
mysticism  of  the  Aiombradoiy  or  lUuminati,  of- Spain 
in  the  16th  century  was  called  forth  by  the  rigid  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Inquiution,  and  Jansenistic  and  Quietistic 
tenets  by  Jesuitism.  Mysticism  has  been  the  most 
usual  form  iu  which  the  expiring  flame  of  religion  has 
flickered  up  fnim  its  embers. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  mysticism,  as  a 
special  and  historical  religious  manifestation,  is  an  ex- 
oeptional  form  of  the  inner  religious  life,  even  indicating 
a  certain  one-sided  tendency  in  it,  from  which  real  mys- 
ticism b  to  be  distinguished.  If  we  consider  the  es- 
sence and  life  of  religion  in  its  general  manifestation, 
we  find  it  to  appear  as  a  healthy  reciprocal  action  of  the 
obiective  conscioosness  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of 
setf-consciousness.  Thus  we  give  the  name  of  m^sHcism 
to  the  predominating  relation  of  subjective  life  to  God 
revealing  himself  in  it,  and  of  pietism  to  the  predomi- 
nating relation  of  God  in  the  subjective  life.  The  Mjrs- 
tic  aims  at  becoming  absorbed  in  God  by  contemplation, 
the  Pietist  at  imparting  the  divine  character  to  all  his 
actiona.    In  the  former,  the  consciousness  of  moral  per- 


sonality is  cast  in  the  shade;  in  the  latter,  the  rest  in 
God,  the  solemn  contemplation  of  his  objective  majestrf  , 
predominates.  Hence  the  former  inclines  to  pantheism. 
Where  the  personality  is  not  simply  spiritually  sacrificed, 
but  great  importance  is  attached  to  transcendent  contem- 
plation of  God,  man  loses  with  the  clear  perception  of 
his  own  personality  that  also  of  the  personality  of  God. 
The  other  tendency,  on  the  contrary,  inclines  to  dualism, 
and  even  to  polytheism,  although  never  degenerating  so 
far  where  monotheism  is  recognised.  When  man  reflects 
in  a  one-sided,  methodical  manner  on  the  exhibition 
of  the  divine  in  its  subjective  action,  instead  of  acting 
before  God  with  a  simple  consciousness  of  God,  he  is  led 
to  a  lasting  disunion  of  his  consciousness ;  i  e.  to  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  idea  of  the  divine  and  his  Kfe. 
Thb  partiality,  degenerating  into  morbidness,  leads  on 
the  one  side  into  mysticism,  on  the  other  into  pietism. 
The  Mystic  loses  his  clear  self-consciousness  in  obscure, 
arbitrary,  ascetic,  and  ecstatic  conceptions,  or  rather  in 
a  passive  exp^ence  of  the  divine ;  moral  piety  would 
be  the  remedy.  Pietism,  on  the  contrary,  loses  itself  in 
self-made  subjective  religious  laws  and  self-torments; 
its  natural  remedy  would  be  a  healthy  mysticism.  The 
Mystic  loses  himself  in  God,  and  cherishes  the  desire  to 
passively  suifer  God  to  act  in  him,  instead  of  giving 
himself  personally  over  to  a  personal  God,  and  thus  find- 
ing himself  glorified;  while  the  Pietist  loses  the  inward 
presence  of  God  because  he  does  not  liberate  the  feeling 
of  his  personality  from  subjective,  egotistical  limits  and 
religious  self-contemplation  by  subjecting  it  to  the  per- 
sonality of  God.  Thus,  dogmatically  defined,  mysti- 
cism would  be  religion  with  an  excessive  objective  ten- 
dency, or  religion  in  the  form  of  a  central  life  of  feeling, 
of  immediate  thought,  of  contemplative  and  intuitive 
knowledge,  which,  accompanied  by  an  ascetic  tendency, 
seeks  principally  to  lose  itself  via  negationis  in  the  De- 
ity. Compared  with  the  religious  and  the  ethical  ele- 
ment in  human  life,  or  with  the  consciousness  of  night 
and  that  of  day  time,  mysticism  is  a  leaning  towards 
the  first  form  of  consciousness.  ''If  we  were  required 
to  define  mysticism,'*  says  Stowell,  ^  we  should  caU  it 
the  setting  up  of  personal  thoughts  and  feelings  as  the 
standard  of  truth  or  as  the  rule  of  action.  By  mysti- 
cal views  of  the  spiritual  life  we  understand  such  views 
of  that  life  as  are  adjusted  by  this  standard  or  ordered 
by  this  rule.  The  relation  of  such  views  to  our  present 
theme  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  men  ascribe  this 
inward  standard  of  truth  and  rule  of  action  to  the  direct 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  mystical  views 
may  be  regarded  under  different  aspects,  as  (1)  specula- 
tive, (2)  contemplative,  (8)  imaginative,  or  (4)  pnicti- 
caL  Speculative  mysticism  has  found  its  place  in  the 
schools  of  philosophy  and  of  morals ;  contemplative 
mysticism  has  been  the  resource  of  the  meditative,  the 
tranquil,  or  the  enthuriastic;  iroaginadve  mysticism 
deludes  the  visionary;  practical  mysticism  misleads 
the  fanatic"  For  a  historical  development  of  mystical 
views,  see  Mystics,     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mystios  are  religionists  who  profess  a  pure  and 
sublime  devotion,  accompanied  with  a  disinterested  love 
of  Grod,  free  from  selfish  considerations:  and  who  be- 
lieve that  the  writings  which  reveal  to  them  the  story 
of  the  supernatural  have  a  mystic  and  hidden  sense, 
which  must  be  sought  after  in  order  to  comprehend 
their  true  import.  Under  this  name  some  understand 
all  those  who  profess  to  know  how  they  are  inwardly 
taught  of  Grod.  Mystics  have  existed  from  the  time  when 
men's  thoughts  began  to  be  turned  inward  upon  them- 
selves. ''In  all  religious  wrirings  in  which  the  affec- 
tions come  in,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
^  there  must  be,  if  it  is  real,  an  element  more  or  less  of 
what  must  bear  the  name  of  m}'stici8m.  It  is  simply 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  there  cannot  be  poetry 
without  feeling,  or  art  without  insight,  or  affection  and 
friendship  without  warmth  of  heart."  Yet  as  there  are 
false  poetry  and  false  art,  and  extravagant  and  false  af- 
fections, so  there  is  a  false  and  mistaken  direction,  as 
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well  as  a  true  and  right  one,  of  the  religioas  affeetions ; 
and  it  oeenis  hardly  saying  too  much  to  aflirm  that  the 
mischief  done  to  religion  and  to  human  society  by  the 
misdirection  of  the  religious  affecticms  is,  as  &r  as  we 
can  see,  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  that  done  by 
intellectual  error,  and  by  the  divisioos  created  by  what 
has  been  deemed  intellectual  error.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  mischief  done  by  misdirected  so- 
cial affections.  Intellectual  error  at  least  does  not  di- 
rectly sap  men's  strength ;  and  oflen,  in  the  earnest  con- 
flict to  which  it  leads,  it  provokes  the  force  which  is  to 
overthrow  it  or  keep  it  in  check.  But  the  disasters  aris- 
ing out  of  the  misdirection  of  the  religious  affections 
have  been  of  a  more  fatal  nature.  They  include  not 
merely  all  the  train  of  evils  attending  on  what  is  forced, 
unreal,  and  hollow,  but  the  irreparable  exhaustion,  and 
weakness,  and  failure  of  tone,  which  succeeds  the  fever 
of  minds  wound  up  to  overstrained  states  of  exaltation ; 
the  credulity,  the  mad  self-conceit,  and  the  perverse 
crookedness  which  never  can  be  cured;  and  in  oppo- 
nents and  lookers-on,  influenced  by  the  reaction  of  dis- 
gust, there  result  the  scepticism,  the  hardness,  and  the 
mocking  and  cruel  temper,  which  the  sight  of  folly,  and 
possibly  selfishness,  clothing  themselves  with  the  most 
august  claims  and  taking  the  holiest  names  in  vain, 
must  inevitably  call  forth  and  confirm. 

Christian  mysticism  declares,  in  the  language  of  Pas- 
cal, that  the  head  has  reasons  of  its  own  which  the  reason 
knows  not  of;  or,  in  the  words  of  Paul,  that  the  wisdom 
of  God  is  a  mystery  which  the  natural  man  receiveth 
not  (1  Cor.  ii,  6-16).  In  this  general  sense  nearly  all 
Christians  now  recognise  an  element  of  mysticism  in 
the  Gospel ;  L  e.  they  recognise  that  Christian  experi- 
ence has  depths  which  the  natural  reason  cannot  sound ; 
that  there  are  truths  which  the  spiritual  sense  perceives, 
but  which  the  natural  sense,  or  reason,  cannot  recognise 
or  demonstrate,  though  it  may  perceive  that  they  are 
consonant  with,  or  at  least  not  antagonistic  to,  reason. 
It  will  be  readily  seen,  however,  from  what  we  have 
said  above,  that  this  doctrine  is  liable  to  perversion ; 
and,  historically,  it  has  been  perverted.  In  a  histor- 
ical survey  of  the  Mystics,  we  find  that  they  embrace 
various  classes,  fh»m  those  who  held  the  orthodox  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  but  in  the  form  of  an  experi- 
ence rather  than  as  a  dogma  or  83rBtem  of  philosophy, 
to  those  who  not  only  undervalue  but  actually  repudi- 
ate all  doctrinal  theology,  and  reduce  theology  from  a 
^stem  of  truth  to  a  dr^m.  Yet  all  of  them,  however 
widely  apart  in  many  respects,  agree  in  this,  that  they 
seek  to  develop  in  the  hnman  heart  disioterest^ness  of 
love,  without  other  motives,  and  profess  to  feel,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  temper  itself,  an  abundant  reward, 
while  passive  contemplation  is  the  state  of  perfection  to 
which  they  aspire.  They  lay  little  or  no  stress  upon 
the  outward  ceremonies  and  ordinances  of  religion,  but 
dwell  chiefly  upon  the  inward  operatiofu  of  the  mind. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  allegorize  certain  pas- 
sages of  Scripture ;  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  deny 
the  literal  sense  as  having  an  allusion  to  the  inward 
experience  of  believers.  Thus, "  according  to  them,  the 
word  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
Judsa,  signifies,  aUrgoriealfyy  the  Church  militant,  mor^ 
aliyf  a  believer,  and,  mffsteriou$fyj  heaven."  That  sub- 
lime passage  alsio  in  (lenesis,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light,"  which  is,  acconling  to  the  letter,  phys- 
ical light,  signifies,  cUlegoricaUy^  the  Messiah,  moral- 
ly,  grace,  and,  mysteriouHy,  beatitude,  or  the  light  of 
glory.  All  this  appears  to  be  harmless,  yet  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  give  way  to  the  sallies  of  a  lively  im- 
i^ination  in  interpreting  Scripture.  Thus  Woolston  is 
said  to  have  been  led  to  reject  the  Old  Testament  by 
spiritualizing  and  allegorizing  the  New.  That  among 
this  class  of  devout  men  there  was  often  genuine  piety, 
with  a  living  faith  which  realized  Christ  within  them 
the  hope  of  glory,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  But  delusion 
soon  sprang  up,  and  men,  given  to  mental  introver»ion, 
mistook  the  dreams  of  their  own  distempered  imagina- 


tion for  realities.  Sudden  imprevioaa  were  dkeriifaed 
as  the  illapse  of  the  Spirit,  and  pictures  of  mocbid  lancr 
were  hailed  as  exhibiting  the  odors,  huea,  and  ridies  «f 
a  spiritual  paradise. 

The  forms  of  thought  and  modes  of  action  in  wkidb 
mysticism  has  been  developed  in  diiferent  periods  aad 
among  different  nations  are  almost  infinit^y  varifed. 
Mysticism  has  appeared  in  the  lolUest  •batract  speea- 
lation,  and  in  the  grossest  and  most  sensuous  idolany. 
It  has  allied  itself  with  theism,  atheism,  and  pantheism. 
Yaughan,  in  his  Hourt  with  the  Mytticty  divides  Myscaci 
into  three  classes:  the  TheopatAetic,  the  TkeosopUe,mad 
the  Tkeurgic.  Under  the  tust  class,  or  the  TbeopatUsts. 
are  included  all  those  who  resign  themselveB,  in  a 
sivity  more  or  less  absolute,  to  an  imagined  divine 
ifestataon.  The  Theosophists,  again,  are  those 
form  a  theory  of  God,  or  the  works  of  God,  which 
not  reason,  but  an  inspiration  of  their  own  lur  its 
Finally,  the  Theurgists  include  all  who  claim 
ral  powers  generally  through  converse  with  the  wocld 
of  spirits. 

Minds  predisposed  to  m^'sticism  have  been  foaad 
ill  every  age  and  in  every  coontTT.  The  eaiiiest 
m3rsticiBm,  that  of  India,  as  exhiUted  in  the  Bhaga- 
vat  Glta  [see  Hinduism],  appears  not  in  a  nwttmemr 
al  and  initial  form,  but  fully  developed,  and  as  coia- 
plete  as  it  has  ever  manifested  itself  in  modem  Chris- 
tendom. The  Jewish  Mystics  are  to  be  Ibnnd  at  aa 
eariy  period  among  the  ascetic  TkertqtftOmj  a  sect 
similar  to  the  Essenes.  ''The  soul  of  man,"  said  tkn*, 
"is  divine,  and  his  highest  wisdom  is  to  beoome  ai 
much  as  powible  a  stranger  to  the  body,  with  its  es- 
barraasing  appetites.  God  has  breathed  into  man  frea 
heavoi  a  portion  of  his  own  divinity.  That  whidi  is 
divine  is  indivisible.  It  may  be  extended,  but  it  is  in- 
capable of  separation.  Consider  bow  vast  is  the  ra^e 
of  our  thought  over  the  past  and  the  future,  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth.  This  alliance  with  an  upfier  vorid 
of  which  we  are  conscious  would  be  impoasibie  were  oa 
the  soul  of  man  an  indivisible  portion  of  that  divtiw  mad 
blessed  Spirit.  Contemplation  of  the  Divine  Easenoe  is 
the  noblest  experience  of  man ;  it  is  the  only  means  of 
attaining  to  the  highest  truth  and  virtue,  and  therean 
to  behold  God  is  the  ccmsummation  of  oar  happiness 
here."  Jewish  mysticism,  combined  with  the  pmiomd 
philosophy  of  Plato,  gave  rise  to  the  Neo-Platoaie 
school,  which,  as  shown  in  the  teaching  of  Plotinus,  us 
founder,  was  thoroughly  mystical.  The  Mystic,  acconl- 
ing to  this  sect,  contemplates  the  divine  pofections  in 
himself;  and  in  the  ecstatic  state,  individuality,  bmb»- 
ory,  time,  space,  phenomenal  contradictions  and  kgioBl 
distinctions,  all  vanish. 

In  the  Church,  Mystics  sprang  up  in  its  earlier  di^ 
They  were  to  be  met  with  in  huge  ntmabers  in  the  id 
and  8d  centuries.  But  little  is  known  of  them  histori- 
cally. Their  existence  and  influence,  however,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  strange  theological  adoring  of  the  writag^ 
of  some  Church  fathers.  The  principles  from  which 
Christian  mysticism  sprang  are  more  readily  ascertained, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  trace  it  back  to  the  allegorizkig 
exegesis  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  theology,  the  ie^ 
mote  source  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  wriiings  of 
Phik)  (q.  v.).  The  historical  treatises  of  this  wriier 
were  evidently  composed  for  Uelleniitic  readeis,  and  tet 
forth  such  facts  of  Jewish  history  as  wen  known  to 
every  child  under  synagogal  discipline.  H»  allegoriz- 
ing treatises  were  addressed  to  that  particular  phase  of 
the  Jewish  mind  which  is  dimly  indicated  in  the  Vtm- 
erbs  of  Solomon,  more  clearly  in  the  writings  of  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  and  which  became  a  role  of  life  in  the 
TherapentiB  of  Alexandria.  At  Alexandria  the  Hteraiv 
Jew  added  the  study  of  Plato  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Law,  and  learned  to  qualify  the  anthropomorphinD  of 
the  latter  by  the  transcendental  notions  of  the  lldir 
conveyed  in  the  purest  form  of  Greek  philneophy.  % 
a  natural  progresnion  the  anthropopathic  descripcioBs^ 
the  Sacred  Book  were  spiritually  interpreted  as  dirias 
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aHegorr,  and  in  time  the  whole  letter  of  the  Law  was  re- 
fpu^dfid  only  as  a  veil  that  screened  deep  mystical  truths 
from  the  yolgar  gaze;  (rx«d6v  rd  frdvm  aWtfyoptirai 
are  the  words  of  Philo.  This  is  the  true  oogin  of  the 
anegorixing  school  of  exegeMs  that  was  developed  in 
the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria  by  Clement  and 
Origen,  and  continued  elsewhere  by  TheophUns  of  An- 
tioch,  Hilary,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Ephraem  Syms,  and 
the  eider  BCacarios. 

The  number  of  the  Mystics  was  not  large  in  the 
Church  until  the  6th  century,  when  they  rapidly  in- 
creased, under  the  influence  ot  the  Grecian  writings  o( 
the  peeodo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (q.  v.),  the  then 
siipposed  and  reputed  disciple  of  8t.  PauL  It  was  at 
thin  time — that  is,  shortly  after  the  ConstantinopoU- 
tan  Council  of  A.D.  688 — that  the  Dionysian  mystical 
views  freely  circulated,  and  made  many  converts.  The 
I>ion>*8ians,  by  pretending  to  higher  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion than  other  Christians,  and  practicing  great  aus- 
terities, rapidly  advanced  their  cause,  especially  in  the 
£a8t^n  provinces.  Dionjrsian  opinions  were  set  forth 
in  the  works  entitled  Mytticcd  Theotog^y  the  Dwim 
Niunn,  the  Htavenljf  ffientrckjff  and  the  EccUiiastical 
Hierarchy,  The  object  of  the  author  of  these  writings 
"WUB  to  give  a  Platonic  development  and  coloring  to  the 
deep  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  lead  the 
sool  on  by  contemplative  energy  to  adnnation  with  the 
Deity.  The  highest  attainment  in  Christian  philoeophy 
he  teaches  is  to  behold  in  spirit  and  to  become  one  wiUi 
God,  who  is  neither  darkness  nor  light,  neither  negative 
nor  positive.  Three  steps  lead  to  tlds  blissful  consumma- 
tion :  purification,  illumination,  and  vision  (^roirrcia) — 
terms  adopted  from  the  various  grades  of  Eleusinian  in- 
itiation (Plut.  Demetr,  26).  A  more  direct  application  of 
the  terminology  of  heathen  mysticism  was  made  by  this 
writer  when  he  gave  its  title  to  the  work  De  Myttica 
TAeologicu  A  copy  of  the  pretended  works  of  Diony- 
sius  was  sent  by  Balbns  to  Louis  the  Meek  in  the  year 
824^  which  kindled  the  flame  of  mysticism  in  the  West- 
em  provinces,  and,  filling  the  Latins  with  the  most  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  these  new  opinions,  consider- 
ably influenced  the  thought  of  the  Western  Chnrch  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  John  Scotus  Erigena  translated  the 
writings  of  Dionysius  into  Latin  by  the  command  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  left  them  as  a  model,  of  which 
the  St.  Victoire  schoolmen  afterwards  made  use.  We 
have  seen  in  the  article  Dioxysius  that  these  writings 
are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the  5th  or  6th  century. 
One  of  the  must  recent  critics  on  this  subject,  Dr.  West- 
cott  (CotUemp,  Rev,  May,  1867),  attributes  the  author- 
ship to  some  writer  of  the  Edessene  school  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  5th  or  commencement  of  the  6th  century. 
The  immediate  source  of  Dionysian  mysticism  was  cer- 
tainly the  Sgmpotiun  of  Plato,  in  which  the  function 
of  Eros  is  described  as  the  medium  of  intimate  com- 
mnnication  between  God  and  man ;  filling  every  void 
place  throughout  the  universe,  and  binding  u^tber  all 
its  parts,  celestial  and  mundane,  in  one  compact  body 
of  love  {Sympotiumy  202,  E).  Says  one,  the  Mystics  of 
the  early  Church,  led  on  by  Dionysius,  ^  proceeded  upon 
the  known  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  schod,  which  was 
also  adopted  by  Origen  and  his  disciples,  that '  the  di- 
vine nature  was  infused  through  all  human  souls;'  or 
that  the  faculty  of  reason,  from  which  proceed  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  mind,  was  an  emanation  from  God  into 
the  human  soul,  and  comprehended  in  it  the  principles 
and  elements  of  all  truth,  human  and  divine."  ^All 
that  exists,"  says  Vanghan,  in  describing  the  Dionysian 
sentiments, "  this  Mystic  regards  as  a  symbolical  mani- 
festation of  the  superexistent.  What  we  call  creation 
is  the  divine  allegory.  In  nature,  in  Scripture,  in  tra- 
dition, God  is  revealed  only  in  figures.  This  sacred 
imagery  shonld  be  studied,  but  in  such  sttidy  we  are 
still  far  from  any  adequate  cognizance  of  the  divine  na- 
tnre.  God  is  above  all  negation  and  affirmation;  in 
him  such  contraries  are  at  once  identified  and  tran- 
scended.    But  by  negation  we  approach  most  nearly  to 


a  true  apprehension  of  what  he  is.  Negati<m  and  affir- 
mation, accordingly,  constitute  the  two  opposed  and  yet 
simultaneous  methods  he  lays  down  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  Infinite.  These  two  paths,  the  Via  Negativa 
(or  Apophatica)  and  the  Via  AffirnuUiva  (or  Catapha- 
tica),  constitute  the  foundation  of  his  mysticism.  They 
are  distinguished  and  elaborated  in  every  part  of  his 
writings.  The  posirive  is  the  descending  process.  In 
the  path  downwards  from  God,  through  inferbr  exist- 
ences, the  Divine  Being  may  be  said  to  have  many 
names:  the  n^ative  method  is  one  of  ascent;  in  that 
God  is  regarded  as  nameless,  the  inscrutable  Anony- 
mous. The  symbolical  or  visible  is  thus  opposed,  in 
the  Platonist  i^le,  to  the  mystical  or  ideal  To  assert 
anything  concerning  a  God  who  is  above  all  affirmation 
is  to  speak  in  figure — to  veil  him.  The  more  you  deny 
concerning  him,  the  more  of  such  veils  do  you  remove. 
He  compares  the  negative  method  of  speaking  concern- 
ing the  Supreme  to  the  operation  of  the  sciUptor,  who 
strikes  off  fragment  after  firagment  of  the  marble,  and 
progresses  by  diminution."  These  eariy  Mystics,  it  may 
be  added,  denied  that  man  could  by  labor  or  study  excite 
this  celestial  flame  in  his  breast;  and  therefore  they  dis- 
approved highly  of  the  attempts  of  those  who,  by  defi- 
nitions, absdtu^t  theorems,  and  profound  speculations, 
endeavored  to  form  distinct  notions  of  truth,  and  discover 
its  hidden  nature.  On  the  contrary,  they  maintained 
that  silence,  tranquillity,  repose,  and  solitude,  accompa- 
nied with  such  acts  as  might  tend  to  extenuate  and  ex- 
haust the  body,  were  the  means  by  which  the  hidilen 
and  internal  word  was  excited  to  produce  its  latent  vii^ 
tuea,  and  to  instruct  men  in  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things.  They  reasoned  as  follows:  Those  "who  be- 
hold, with  a  noble  contempt,  all  human  aflfairs,  who  turn 
away  their  eyes  from  terrestrial  vanities,  and  shut  all 
the  avenues  of  the  outward  senses  against  the  conta- 
gious influences  of  a  material  world,  must  necessarily 
return  to  God  when  the  spirit  is  thus  disengaged  from 
the  impediments  which  prevent  that  happy  union ;  and 
in  this  blessed  frame  they  not  only  enjoy  inexpressible 
raptures  from  that  communion  with  the  Supreme  Being, 
but  are  invested  also  with  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
contemplating  truth  undisguised  and  uncormpted  in  its 
native  purity,  while  others  behold  it  in  a  vitiated  and 
delusive  form."  Dante,  himself  an  exponent  of  Plato's 
Symposium,  perhaps  drew  from  thence  the  inspiring 
thought  of  his  Beatrice.  The  further  development  of 
the  Platonic  idea  by  the  Neo-Platonists — ^Plotinus,  Por- 
phyry, and  Proclus — ^is  closely  copied  in  the  abstraction 
of  the  mundane  from  the  grosser  thought,  and  the  unity 
of  divine  contemplation  to  which  Dionysius  aspired. 
He  ploughed,  as  Fabricius  says  {In  Vii,  ProcH,  Proleg. 
xii),  with  the  Neo-Platonic  heifer  (corop.  Lupton,  /»- 
trcd,  to  Dean  CoU£$  two  Treatitet  on  Dionys.  xlii).  The 
great  end  at  which  he  aimed  was  to  show  how,  by 
means  of  an  intermediate  mediatorial  hierarchy,  man 
may  hold  communion  with  these  celestial  powers,  order 
above  order,  until  he  reposes  <m  the  immediate  contem- 
plation of  God  himself.  But  he  seems  to  wander  be- 
yond the  pale  of  the  Church.  The  celestial  hierarchy 
in  this  scheme  replaces  the  mediatorial  functions  of  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind ;  he  himself  defines  this  hierarchy 
(CaL  ffier.  iii,  1)  as  a  divine  order,  science  and  energy 
standing  in  closest  connection  with  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity ;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  exact  reflex  of  those  auributes. 
The  works  of  Dionysius  were  explained  as  genuine  in  a 
commentary  by  Maximus,  the  monk,  of  Constantinople, 
who  composed  also  an  allegorizing  work  on  the  Liturgy, 
with  the  title  oi  Myttagogiaf  very  much  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Dionysian  views.  This  work  still  has  a  value  as 
exhibiting  the  Liturgy  of  the  Greek  Church  of  the  7tii 
centurv. 

Maximus  forms  a  middle  term  between  the  so-called 
Areopagite  and  Erigena.  We  find  in  his  Scholia  on 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  the  same  transcendental  notions 
of  the  Deity  and  of  the  divine  immanence  in  the  world 
of  matter,  which  only  is  by  virtue  of  that  immanence. 
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Ab  Kipra-8ub«tantial  (vinpovmoc\  God  baa  nothing  in 
common  with  any  known  thing,  but  so  far  as  the  one  is 
manifested  in  being  it  is  multifonn;  and  oonversely, 
the  miiltifoim^  by  involution,  is  substantially  one.     It 
anticipates  the  Spinozist  *^Allee  ist  Eins,  und  Bins  ist 
AUes.^    Man  having  had  an  eternal  exutence  in  the 
ideality  of  the  Divine  Being,  partakes  of  that  Being. 
From  the  divine  substance  he  comes  forth,  and  into  that 
sabstanoe  he  returns,  a  consummation  apparently  but 
little  removed  from  the  Nirwana  (q.v.)of  the  Indian  the- 
oeophy.     Man,  both  in  his  origin  and  in  his  future  des- 
tiny, is  impersonal.     As  uniting  in  one  the  material 
and  intellectual,  he  is  a  microcosmic  representation  of 
the  universe;  as  the  crowning  effort  of  creation,  he  em- 
bodies in  himself  the  future  recapitulation  of  all  things 
in  God.    Sobsuntial  union  with  the  Deity  is  only  pos- 
sible in  human  nature ;  and  it  was  made  possible  to  all 
by  the  union  of  manhood  and  (iodhead  in  Christ. 
Thereby  man'^  spirit  soars  up  to  God  through  the  en- 
ergy of  the  will,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  is 
perpetuated  in  the  individual     By  means  of  his  own 
free  will  man  may  be  raised  more  and  more  above  the 
trammels  of  the  body,  and  be  formed  in  God.    As  God 
is  man  by  incarnation,  so  roan  through  grace  is  divinely 
formed,  and  is  one  with  God.    God  through  love  be- 
came man;  man  thniugh  knre,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
incarnation,  becomes  God.    It  is  not  once  for  all,  but 
by  an  indefectible  continuance  in  all  and  through  all, 
the  whole  maas  of  huoumity,  that  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation  is  perfected.    These  opinions  were  not  held 
only  by  their  author.    The  writings  of  Maximus,  with 
Erigena's  translation  of  Dionysius,  circulated  freely,  and 
among  the  theologians  of  the  West  helped  to  raise  scho- 
lastic thought  from  its  dry  dialectics,  and  to  create  a 
taste  for  spiritual  contemplation.    They  even  reached 
the  secluded  monks  in  their  cells,  and  led  them  to  spec- 
ulate so  boldly  that  they  fell  into  the  wildest  extrava- 
gances   One  of  the  most  favorable  examples  of  this 
mediaval  monastic  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  St.  Ber- 
nard, of  Clairvaux,  who,  in  his  deep  appreciation  of 
things  luiseen,  stands  forth  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
materialism  of  Abelard  and  Gilbert  de  la  Por^  for  he 
went  so  ^  as  to  identify  his  own  thoughts  witji  the 
mind  of  God.    Full  of  nxmastic  prepossessions,  Bernard 
spumed  the  flesh,  and  sought  to  rise  by  abstraction 
into  the  immediate  vision  of  heavenly  things.    He  de- 
nounced reason  and  the  dialecdcs  of  the  schools.    Two 
canons  of  St.  Victoire,  selected  apparently  for  their  kin- 
dred tone  of  mystic  thought — Hugo  de  St.  Victoire  be- 
ing of  Saxon,  Bichard  of  Irish  extraction — did  not^ 
however,  like  St.  Bernard,  oppose  scholasticism,  but 
rather  threw  a  fervor  into  the  theology  of  the  schools, 
the  coki  reasoning  of  which  was  seen  by  them  to  chill 
down  religious  warmth.    The  conception  of  Hugo  on 
every  other  subject  was  **  moulded  by  his  theology,  and 
that  theology  is  throughout  sacramental"  (Maurice, 
Mediaval  Phiiotopky,  iv,  74).    Mystidsro,  as  applied  to 
this  school,  means  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  things 
of  faith,  a  realization  by  the  spirit  of  the  unseen  worid, 
and  is  very  far  from  implpng  the  unintelligible  mus- 
ings of  the  enthusiast,  or  any  other  "  cold,  formal  gene- 
ralization of  a  later  period"  (Maurice,  Mediav,  PkiL  iv, 
41).     Fuller,  in  his  Church  History,  speaking  of  this 
period  of  mysticism,  quaintly  says:  **The  schodmen 
principally  employed  themselves  in  knotty  and  thorny 
questions  of  divinity;  indeed,  as  such  who  live  in  Lon- 
don and  like  populous  places,  having  but  little  ground 
for  their  foundations  to  build  houses  on,  may  be  said  to 
enlarge  the  bread/h  of  their  houses  in  height,  so  the 
schoolmen  of  this  age,  lacking  the  latitude  of  general 
learning  and  language,  thought  to  enlarge  their  active 
minds  by  mounting  up,  so  improving  their  small  bot- 
tom with  towering  speculation»— thought  some  of  things 
mystical  that  might  not,  more  of  things  difficult  that 
could  not,  most  of  things  curious  that  need  not  be  known 
to  us."     Indeed,  the  schoolnum  and  the  Mystic  were  at 
this  time  generally  regarded  as  formidable  antagonists. 


Yet  it  is  apparent  now  that  tlie  acboohnan  and  the 
Mystic  are  not  so  oonstaatly  antagonistic  as  bas  bees 
supposed,  ami  are  assuredly  alike  in  one 
the  buildings  of  the  latter,  with  foundations  both 
small  and  very  insufficient,  rise  into  the 
We  wish  that  the  architectural  analogy  coold  be  carried 
further,  and  that  a  Theolc^cal  and  Scientific  Bnfltii^ 
Act  could  forbid  the  erections  of  theories  above  a  cataiB 
height  without  a  pmportionate  solidity  of  fonodatifla. 
At  the  head  of  the  Mystics  of  this  time  stands  Hug*. 
Yet  it  was  not  his  but  Walter's  mystidsni  whidi  was 
in  direct  antagonism  with  the  scbolasdc  system,  bis 
Contra  fuatuor  Labyrinthoi  Gallia  bttng  a  rmmiDg  in- 
vective against  the  principles  developed  by  the  fiDur 
principal  Gallican  schoolmen  —  Peter  Abelard,  Gilbeit 
de  la  Por^  Peter  Lombard,  and  Peter  of  Pdktien. 
Joachim  k  Floris  opposed  an  apocalyptic  mystiriMn  to 
the  dialectical  theology  of  the  schooL  In  Bonaventuia 
and  Gerson  the  mystic  and  dialectic  eletnents  flowed 
on  once  more  in  harmonious  action.  In  the  14th  cts- 
tury  the  mystic  tone  given  by  the  Hesychasc  monks  ef 
Mount  Athos  to  the  Greek  Church  was  approved  b*^ 
three  councils  held  on  the  subject  at  Constantincifle— 
A.D.  1841, 1847,  and  I860.  They  drew  their  insptrarwa 
from  the  writings  of  Maximus,  the  annolator  of  tbe 
Celestial  Hierarchg.  In  the  contmversy  that  arose  in 
the  Greek  Church,  Nicholas  Cabasilaa  (archbii»lMip  «d 
Thessalonica,  A.D.  1854)  stood  forth  as  the  HetnrchaA 
champion,  and  his  Strtn  Diseouraet  of  J^fe  m  Ckriet  n 
one  of  the  most  effective  works  that  mystical  thec4q|^ 
has  produced.  The  mysticism  of  St.  Hildegard  in  the 
12th  century,  of  the  Swedish  saint  Brigitta  and  of 
Catharine  de  Sienna  in  the  14th,  all  form  part  of  the 
same  wave  of  thought.  Paulicianism,  the  reomte  gens 
of  the  Wsldensian  and  Albigensisn  sects,  was  noted  in 
a  dualistic  mysticism;  and  the  Quietisis  of  the  17rli 
century  were  still  true  to  the  Alombrado  atock  froa 
which  they  sprang. 

Asceticism  not  unfiequently  iasoed  fhmi  the  myaticd 
religious  life,  its  highest  instances  being  that  of  Sl 
Francis  of  Assisi,  the  founder  of  the  Franciscan  Order. 
The  Fratricelli  of  the  18th  century  were  an  olbboet 
from  this  stock.  The  Begnine  establishments,  cr^ 
nally  asylums  for  the  widows  and  daogliters  of  Crusad- 
ers, became  convents  of  mystical  devotecsy  with  dor  or 
less  of  heretical  taint.    See  BiEGHABDa. 

Mysticinn,  which  had  been  training  men  in  the  West 
for  a  great  religious  revolution,  sprang  op  and  spiesd 
rapidly  also  in  the  East.  No  sooner  had  the  doctrines  of 
Islam  been  proclaimed  by  the  Arabian  prophet  than  a 
class  of  Mystics  appeared  who  revolted  againat  the  let- 
ter of  the  Koran  in  the  name  of  the  spirit,  and  boUv 
urged  their  claims  to  a  supernatural  inteicoinse  widi 
the  Deity.  For  several  centuries  Persia  was  the  diitf 
seat  of  a  body  of  Mohanmiedan  Mystics,  who  are  knom 
by  the  name  of  Sufis;  and  the  writings  of  their  poets 
during  the  18th  and  14th  centuries  are  deeerredly  ad- 
mired by  every  student  of  Oriental  literature.  These 
Eastern  Mystics  sought,  and  in  some  cases  daimcd,  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  God  by  the  direct  exercise  of 
the  intuitive  faculty,  which  is  a  ray  of  Deity,  and  be- 
holds Essence.  Hence  the  indifference  which  they  «u- 
formly  exhibited  to  the  various  forms  of  poaitire  tc%- 
ion.  Self- abandonment  and  self-annibUation  li«nneil 
the  highest  ambition  of  the  Sufi.  He  was  bound  whofly 
to  lose  sight  of  hb  individuality ;  by  mystical  death  be 
began  to  live.  The  most  extravagant  among  these 
Persian  Mystics  claimed  identity  with  God,  and  denied 
all  distinction  between  good  and  eviL  They  hdd  the 
sins  of  the  Sufi  to  be  dearer  to  God  than  the'obediescr 
of  other  men,  and  his  impiety  more  acoeptalde  th» 
their  faith.  The  Sufism  of  the  East  has  oontinned  ib- 
modified  in  its  character  down  to  the  present  day,  sad 
is  actually  at  this  moment  on  the  increase  in  iVnia. 
notwithstanding  the  inveterate  hatred  which  the  oiia 
Mohammedans  bear  to  its  adherentsu 

In  the  West^  Germany  has  been  the  special  seat  of 
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mfsdcum  before  and  niice  the  Refonnadoa  period.    In 
the  feUowships  and  spiritual  associations  which  existed 
in  Gennany  and  the  Netherlands  throughout  the  ISth 
oentuiy  and  part  of  the  14th,  mysticism  was  the  predomi- 
oint  dement;  chiefly,  however,  in  the  form  of  mystilsal 
pautheisoi.    This,  indeed,  was  the  common  basis  of  the 
doctrine  espoused  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  18th  century,  by 
the  **  Brotherhood  of  the  Free  Spirit."    Their  fundamen- 
tal principle,  that  God  is  the  Being  of  all  beings,  the 
only  real  existence,  unavoidably  led  them  to  connder 
all  things,  without  exception,  as  comprised  in  him,  and 
even  the  meanest  creature  as  participant  of  the  di%'iiie 
nature  and  Ufe.    God  is,  however,  chiefly  present  where 
there  is  mind,  and  consequently  in  man.    In  the  human 
soul  there  is  an  uncreated  and  eternal  principle,  name- 
ly, the  intellect,  in  virtue  of  which  he  resembles  and  is 
one  with  God.    Such  mystical  doctrines  are  partially  a 
revival  of  the  tenets  of  the  Amalridans  and  of  David  of 
Dinanto,  who  elaborated  the  doctrines  of  the  Beghards 
into  a  regular  speculative  system.    The  following  brief 
epitome  of  his  doctrines  is  given  by  Dr.  Ullman  in  his 
Re/brmers  before  the  RrformcUwn:  ^  God  is  the  Being, 
that  is,  the  solid,  true,  universal,  and  necessary  Being. 
He  alone  exists,  for  he  has  the  existence  of  all  beings 
in  himself;  all  out  of  him  is  semblance,  and  exists  only 
in  as  £ir  as  it  is  in  God,  or  is  God.     The  nature  of  God, 
exalted  above  every  relation  or  mode  (aveiro),  and  for 
that  reason  unutterable  and  namdess,  is  not,  however, 
mere  abstract  being  (according  to  the  doctrine  of  Amal- 
ric},  or  dead  substance;  but  it  is  spirit,  the  highest  rea- 
ton,  thinking,  knowing  and  making  itself  known.    The 
property  most  peculiar  to  God  is  thinking,  and  it  is  by 
exerting  it  upon  himself  that  he  flrst  becomes  God; 
then  the  Grodhead — the  hidden  darkness — the  simple 
and  silent  basis  of  the  Divine  Being  actually  is  God. 
God  proceeds  out  of  himself,  and  this  is  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son,  and  is  necessarily  founded  in  the 
divine  essence.    In  the  Son,  or  creative  Word,  how- 
ever, God  also  gives  birth  to  all  things,  and  as  his  op- 
eration, being  identical  with  his  thinking,  is  without 
tioae,  80  creation  takes  place  in  an  *  everlasting  now.' 
God  has  no  existence  without  the  world,  and  the  world, 
being  his  existence  in  another  mode,  is  eternal  with 
him.     The  creatures,  although  they  be  in  a  manner  set 
out  of  (jrod,  are  yet  not  separated  from  him ;  for  other- 
wise God  would  be  boimded  by  something  external  to 
himself.    Much  more,  the  distinction  in  God  is  one 
wluch  is  continually  doing  itself  away.    By  the  Son, 
who  is  one  with  God,  'all  things  are  in  Grod,'  and  that 
which  is  in  God  is  God  himself.    In  this  manner  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  'all  things  are  Crod  as  truly  as  God 
is  all  things.'    In  this  sense  also  every  created  object, 
as  being  in  God,  is  good.    'According  to  this  the  whole 
creation  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Deity ;  every  creature 
bears  upon  it  a  "  stamp  of  the  divine  nature,"  a  reflection 
of  the  eternal  Godhead;  indeed,  every  creature  is  full 
of  God.    All  that  is  divine,  however,  when  extraneous 
to  the  Divine  Being,  necessarily  strives  to  return  to 
its  source,  seeks  to  lay  aside  its  finitude,  and  from  a 
state  of  division  to  re-enter  into  unity.     Ilence  all 
created  things  have  a  deep  and  painful  yearning  afler 
union  with  God  in  untroubled  rest.    It  is  only  when 
(iod,  after  having,  by  the  Son,  passed  out  of  him- 
self into  a  different  mode  of  existence,  returns  by  love, 
which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  himself  once  more,  that 
the  IHvine  Being  is  perfected  in  the  Trinity,  and  he 
rests  with  himself  and  with  all  the  creatures.' " 

To  this  pantheistic  mysticism  was  opposed  a  leas  nox- 
ious kind  of  mysticism,. which  reared  itself  on  the  basis 
of  Christian  theism.  The  chief  representative  of  this 
theistical  mysticbm  is  Ruysbroek,  by  whose  efforts  the 
mystical  tendency  in  the  Netherlands  and  Gernuuiy 
underwent  a  complete  revolution.  The  system  of  this 
able  and  excellent  writer,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  life,  is 
thus  sketched  by  Ullman:  "Man,  having  proceeded  from 
God,  is  destined  to  return  and  become  one  with  him 
again.     This  oneness,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood 


as  meaning  that  we  become  wholly  identified  with  him, 
and  lose  our  own  being  as  creatures,  for  that  is  an  im- 
possibility. What  it  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  is 
that  we  are  conscious  of  being  wholly  in  God,  and  at 
the  same  time  also  wholly  in  ourselves;  that  we  are 
united  with  God,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  remain  dif- 
ferent from  him.  Man  ought  to  be  conformed  to  Crod, 
and  bear  his  likeness.  But  this  he  can  only  do  in  so 
far  as  it  is  practicable,  and  it  is  practicable  only  in  so 
far  as  he  does  not  cease  to  be  himself  and  a  creature. 
For  God  remains  always  God,  and  never  becomes  a 
creature ;  the  creature  is  always  a  creature,  and  never 
loses  its  own  being  as  such.  Man,  when  giving  him- 
self up  with  perfect  love  to  God,  is  in  union  with  him, 
but  he  no  sooner  again  acts  than  he  feels  hb  distinct- 
ness from  God,  and  that  he  is  another  being.  Thus  he 
flows  into  God,  and  flows  back  again  into  himself.  The 
former  state  of  oneness  with  and  the  latter  state  of  dif- 
ference from  him  are  both  enjoined  by  God,  and  be- 
tween the  two  subsists  that  continual  annihilation  in 
love  which  constitutes  our  felicity."  Gerson,  himself  a 
Mystic,  attempted  to  involve  Ruysbroek  in  the  same 
charge  of  pantheistical  mysticism  which  attaches  to 
Henry  Eckhart  The  accusation,  however,  is  without 
foundiitioiu  The  mysticism  of  Ruysbroek,  which  had 
the  double  advantage  of  being  at  once  contemplative 
and  practical,  was  thoroughly  theistical  in  its  character, 
and  its  influence  was  widely  felt. 

In  the  14th  century  the  pantheistic  theory  of  J. 
Scotus  £rigena  was  revived  by  Ekskhart,  provincial 
of  the  Dominican  Order  in  Saxony — the  "Doctor  Eo- 
staricus" — a  man  of  unquestioned  purity  of  life  and 
great  earnestness  of  character.  The  boldest  meta- 
physical speculations  were  united  in  his  system  with  a 
severe  asceticism.  His  was  a  period  that  particularly 
favored  the  development  of  mystical  or  spiritual  theol- 
ogy. The  distraction  of  party  warfare  in  state  matters, 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  empenur  towards  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  the  increasing  divergence  of  religious  opin- 
ion, g^ve  an  opportunity  that  was  not  thrown  away  by 
this  Mystic  theobgiaiu  Without  adopting  any  party 
in  particular,  the  Mystic  devotee  could  combine  liis 
higher  spiritual  aspirations  with  the  most  opposite  po- 
lirical  and  religious  theories,  and  gain  a  willing  ear  from 
alL  The  whole  heart  of  the  people  was  open  to  him. 
Hence  the  success  of  Tauler  as  a  preacher  in  the  14th 
century.  He  was  termed  "  Doctor  Blnminatus,"  as  be- 
ing the  most  enlightened  preacher  of  his  age.  A  living 
faith  in  the  pure  Word  of  God,  he  said,  was  better  than 
mass  attendance  or  bodily  mortification ;  the  sincerely 
pious  man  alone  was  free,  the  friend  of  God,  over  whom 
the  pope  had  no  spiritual  power,  for  Grod  had  enfran- 
chised and  sanctified  him  to  his  free  service ;  the  spir- 
itual and  political  powers  were  essentially  distinct; 
neither,  if  the  former  was  ever  on  ill  terms  with  the 
civil  governor,  had  it  authority  to  lay  its  subjects  under 
a  ban.  In  Tauler  the  mystic  principle  was  exhibited  on 
its  most  practical  side,  and  in  many  of  his  views  he  was 
the  harbinger  of  that  school  of  thought  which  brought 
about  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century,  and  which 
was  represented  by  Wydiffe  in  England,  Huss  in  Bo- 
hemia, Savonarola  in  Italy,  and  John  Wessel  in  H<d- 
land,  more  ubiquitously  throughout  the  continent.  See 
Friends  of  God.  With  Tauler  must  be  associated  the 
name  of  Henry  Suso,  his  fpend  and  ardent  admirer,  a 
pupil  of  Eckhart  ( A.D.  1800-1865).  Mysticism  with  him 
was  a  matter  of  feeling  rather  than  of  speculation.  Wis- 
dom as  personified  by  Solomon  was  his  theme,  identified 
at  one  time  with  Christ,  at  another  with  his  Virgin  Moth- 
er. To  make  himself  worthy  of  the  object  of  his  adora- 
rion,  he  practiced  severe  austerities,  and  claimed  to  be 
frequently  favored  with  divine  visions.  His  was  no  con- 
nected system,  but  a  tissue  of  rhapsodical  applications 
of  the  mystical  theology  of  the  preceding  period,  which 
he  invested  with  fantastic  and  visionary  forms.  He 
adopted  the  view  which  led  the  schools  so  ck)eely  to  the 
verge  of  pantheism,  namely,  that  all  created  nature  is  a 
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mirror  in  which  Deity  is  reflected.  Creation  was  eter- 
nally ill  (vud  as  the  universal  exemplar.  Nu  name  can 
sufBciently  declare  the  Deity.  As  Basilides  termed  the 
divine  Principle  ovk  wv,  and  as  Uegcl  in  modem  times 
has  said  the  same  thing,  so  Suso  declared  that  the  De- 
ity might  with  as  great  propriety  be  termed  on  eternal 
nothing  as  a  self-existent  entity.  He  is  a  circle  whose 
centre  is  every  where;  whose  circumference  is  nowhere. 
Imitation  of  Christ's  sufferings  is  the  true  meaning  of 
man's  regeneration.  Three  principal  steps  lead  on  to 
unity  with  the  Deity :  purification,  or  expulsion  of  all 
mortal  desire;  illumination,  which  tills  the  soul  with  di- 
vine forms;  and  perfection,  to  which  is  accorded  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  heavenly  good.  If  Eclchart  was 
the  philosophic  Mystic,  and  'J'auler  the  more  practical  i 
devotee,  Suso  was  more  poetical  in  bis  enthusiastic  ado- 
ration of  eternal  Wisdom. 

In  all  ages  a  yearning  for  more  spiritual  forms  of  re- 
ligion has  driven  ardent  spirits  into  mysticism.  The 
period  heralding  the  approach  of  the  Reformation  was 
by  far  the  most  fruitful  for  the  propagation  of  mystic 
views  and  life.  Greatest  among  the  Mystics  of  Uiose 
days  was  lliomas  k  Kempis  (q.  v.),  who  in  his  Hortulu$ 
Rosat'um,  Vallis  Liliorum,  De  Tiibut  TabemacuUsj  and, 
above  all,  in  his  De  Jmitatione  Christiy  gives  sufficient 
indication  of  the  mystic  spirit.  Molinos  of  Saragossa, 
a  resident  of  Rome  from  A.D.  1669,  published  Guida 
SpirituaU  (A.D.  1675),  of  a  similarly  mystical  cast. 
Father  La  Chaise,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV,  brought 
it  under  (he  notice  of  the  pope  as  a  production  of  a 
kindred  spirit  to  the  Beghards  of  the  Netherlands  or 
Spanish  Alombrados,  who  laid  the  whole  work  of  re- 
ligion in  silent  prayer,  to  the  neglect  of  external  ritual. 
Sixty-eight  heretical  propositions  were  found  in  it,  and 
the  book  was  condemned  by  Innocent  XI  (A.D.  1677). 
Molinos,  notwithstanding  his  confession  of  error,  was 
confined  in  a  Dominican  cell  under  a  tedious  course  of 
life-long  penance.  His  followers  were  termed  "Quiet- 
ista,"  and  as  the  "  Pietism"  of  Germany  was  copied  from 
them,  they  may  be  considered  as  a  link  of  connection  be- 
tween Romanism  and  Protestantism.  Pope  Innocent, 
before  the  denunciation  of  pere  La  Chaise,  had  received 
much  edification  from  the  work  of  Molinos  which  he  aft- 
erwards condemned.  Fenelon  also,  archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray  (A.D.  1694),  was  more  consistent  in  his  apprecia- 
rion  of  the  mystic  principle,  as  shown  in  his  ReJiecHont 
and  Meditations  on  the  Inner  Life  of  the  Christittn,  His 
rival,  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  complained  of  this  met- 
ropolitan to  the  king,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  where  twenty-three  propositions  of 
doubtful  character  were  declared  to  be  erroneous.  Fene- 
lon submitted  with  humility  to  the  papal  decree ;  him- 
self published  the  judicial  bull,  and  proscribed  his  own 
writing.  But  there  was  nothing  about  him  of  the  Prot- 
estant Pietist;  one  must  be  either  Deist  or  Romanist, 
was  rather  his  theory.  There  was  also  an  unsuspected 
strain  of  mysticism  abont  Pascal,  the  scouige  of  Jesuit- 
ism ;  for  after  his  death  an  iron  belt,  rough  with  nails,  was 
found  to  encircle  his  body,  and  a  folded  parchment  sewn 
within  his  dress — Pascal's  "amulet" — on  which  was  a 
figure  of  the  cross  and  the  following  writing :  "  In  the 
year  of  grace  1654,  Monday,  Nov.  28d,  feast  of  St.  Clem- 
ent, pope  and  martyr,  and  others  of  the  martyrology ; 
vigil  of  St.  Chiysogonus,  martyr,  and  others ;  from  about 
half-past  ten  in  the  evening  till  abont  half-past  twelve 
at  night,  fire ;  God  of  Abraham,  God  of  Isaac,  God  of  Ja- 
cob (Exod.  iii,  6 ;  Matt,  xxii,  32),  not  of  wise  men  and 
philosophers.  Certainty,  certainty ;  feeling  joy,  peace. 
The  God  of  Jesus  Christ, '  My  God  and  your  (iod'  (John 
xxii,  17).  Thy  God  shall  be  my  God  (R*uth  i,  16).  For- 
get fulness  of  the  world  and  of  all  besides.  He  is  found 
only  in  ways  taught  of  the  Gospel  Dignity  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  Righteous  Father,  the  world  hath  not  known 
thee,  but  I  have  known  thee  (John  xvii,  25).  Joy,  joy, 
joy — tears  of  joy.  I  have  separated  myself  from  him. 
*  Dereliquerunt  roe  fontem  aquae  vivse'  (Jer.  ii,  18).  O 
God,  wilt  thou  forsake  me?  (Matt,  xxvii,  46).    May  I 


not  be  separate  eternally !    'This  is  tsrue  life,  that  tber 
may  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jefloa  Chriil. 
whom  thou  hast  sent.'    Jesus  Christ!  Jesos  Christ!  I 
have  separated  myself  from  him ;  I  have  fled  fnxD  \asa— 
renounced,  sacrificed.     May  I  never  be  separBted  ftm 
trim.     Safety  is  alone  in  the  ways  taught  hy  the  Gos- 
pel.    Self-renunciation,  total  and  sweet;  total  aubob- 
sion  to  Jesus  Christ  and  my  guide.  Eveilaatin^T  in  jcy 
for  one  day  of  trial  upon  earth.     '  Non  oUi^'tscas  sfr- 
monea  tuos'  (Psa.  cxix,  16).     Amen."     If  ibis  be  tan- 
ticbm,  it  may  find  its  parallel  in  the  ccmvernon  c^ 
St.  Augustine  {C(mf,  vii,  11, 12).     Both  sougfat  peaee 
in  philosophy — the  father  in  Plato,  the  Jansenist  in 
Descartes;  if  their  respective  roastera  could  demooetratp 
the  existence  of  Deity,  they  could  not  lead  the  aoal  to 
the  Eternal ;  the  revelation  of  the  way,  the  tratfa,  a^ 
the  life  was  in  either  case  attended  with  the  ivme  ef> 
fects — tears,  vision,  light,  joy,  peace.    Thcr  were  Mys- 
tics, acconling  to  Montesquieu's  definition,  **■  Les  d^^x<s 
qui  out  le  coeur  tendre," 

The  mediteval  mysticism,  in  its  gradual  |j»t>gn!aB 
from  a  mere  poetical  sentiment  to  a  qpieculative  ^ratna. 
and  thence  to  a  living,  practical  power,  led  men  metA- 
ily  forward  towards  the  Reformation.  In  the  view  of 
scholasticism,  Christianity  was  an  objective  phenome- 
non, but  in  tlie  view  of  mA'sticism  it  was  an  inward  fife. 
The  former  pointed  to  the  Church  as  the  only  powble 
means  of  salvation,  but  the  latter  pointed  direcfhr  to 
God,  and  aimed  at  being  one  with  him.  The  one  con- 
cerned itself  chiefly  with  a  gorgeous  hierarchy,  outward 
forms,  and  necessarily  eflScacious  sacraments;  the  other 
was  mainly  occupied  with  having  Christ  formed  in  the 
soul,  the  hope  of  glory,  llie  Reformers  therefore  oooM 
not  fail  to  sympathize  fiu*  more  deeply  with  the  tcarfc- 
ings  of  the  M}'«tics  than  with  those  of  the  st^KkolnKc 
Though  an  exceptional  class,  the  Mysdcs  possened,  with 
all  their  extravagances,  more  of  the  truth  of  God  thaa 
could  be. found  within  the  wide  domains  of  the  Romao 
Church.  But  while  Luther  and  his  brother  Reformers 
learned  much  from  the  Mystics,  their  theology  went  far 
beyond  the  doctrines  of  mvioicism.  Daring  the  Idcb 
century,  indeed,  the  Scripture  element  had  gradoaDr  sop- 
planted  the  mystical  in  the  religion  of  the  timesL  Tbc 
Bible  began  to  displace  the  schoolmen  at  the  nulveifci- 
ties.  Both  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  sercrd 
able  and  orthodox  divines  had  arisen,  hv  whom  the  Word 
of  God  was  brought  into  greater  prominence  than  it  had 
been  for  centuries  as  the  standard  of  their  teaching.  No 
sooner  was  the  great  Protestant  principle  announced  bnr 
Luther  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  suflSdent  standard 
of  Christian  truth  than  tradirionalism  and  mysticism 
alike  fell  before  it.  Oral  tradition  and  indiTidoal  inta- 
ition  were  both  of  them  rejected  as  infallihle  guides  in 
an  inquiry  after  truth.  But  while  such  was  the  general 
fate  of  mysticism  among  the  Reformed,  it  bn^  fcsrtfa 
in  the  most  extravagant  forms  among  the  Zwickan 
prophets  and  the  various  sects  of  Anabaptists  who  ap- 
peared in  the  Low  Countries  and  difR^rent  parts  q€  Ges- 
many.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Yaughan  has  well  said,  **  By  the 
Mystic  of  the  14th  cent^iry  the  way  of  the  BefornMtioB 
was  in  a  great  measure  prepared ;  by  the  Mystic  of  the 
16th  century  it  was  hindered  and  imperilled."  The 
wild  fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptists  was  alleged  to  be  a 
practical  refutation  of  the  asserted  right  of  every  man 
to  the  exercise  of  private  judgment ;  and  though  Luther. 
Melancthon,  Zwingli,  and  Bullinger  exposed  the  fallan* 
of  such  an  objection,  yet  for  a  time  the  work  of  reAana 
was  undoubtedlv  retarded  therebv. 

The  ^  German  Theology*  had  a  great  effect  on  the  in- 
ner religious  life  of  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  Rdbf- 
mation,  and  gave  to  it  a  mystic  tone.  It  is  the  title  of 
a  work  that  was  first  brought  under  pabHc  notice  li^ 
Luther,  and  published  by  him  (A.D.  1518)  as  "eyn  cdrb 
Buchlein,  von  rechtem  Yerstand  was  Adam  und  Chris- 
tns  sey,  und  wie  Adam  zu  uns  sterben  und  Christos  erste- 
hen  soil."  Since  that  time  it  has  fluently  been  trans- 
lated and  republished,  and  has  been  a  great  ftvorite  m 
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Lutheran  Germany.    All  that  is  known  of  the  anthor  is 
that  he  wascustos  of  the  Deutach  Uerren  Haus  at  Frank- 
fart,  or  rather  across  the  Main  at  Sachsenhausen,  and  a 
member  of  the  society  of  ^  God*s  Friends,"  Romanists  of 
mystical  principlea,  who  disappeared  from  the  scene  at 
the  dose  of  the  14th  century.    See  Fribnds  op  God. 
The  atyle  of  the  book  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Tauler 
and  Sudo.    The  book  inculcates  the  necessity  of  com- 
pletely oaergiug  the  will  of  man  in  the  will  of  God,  and 
of  practicing  the  most  complete  self-denial  and  mortifi- 
cation of  natural  inclinations.    It  is  self-will  that  stands 
as  a  wall  of  separation  between  God  and  man ;  it  oon- 
^-^rted  angels  into  devils,  and  is  as  the  fire  that  never 
can  be  quenched;  voluntary  humiliation  \b  its  remedy. 
Of  the  high  conceit  and  lax  morals  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit  it  speaks  with  much  severity  as  the  very 
spirit  of  Antichrist.    Enlightenment,  in  which  mysti- 
cism has  always  profesoed  to  initiate  its  votaries,  is  not 
to  be  attained  by  talk  or  study;  but  by  steady  acts  of 
self-devotion,  and  the  practice  of  active  virtue.     Love, 
and  no  taint  of  self-seeking,  must  be  the  spring  of  all 
one*s  actions;  and  he  can  oidy  hope  to  attain  perfection 
who  renounces  as  unworthy  all  wish  for  earthly  re- 
ward.    The  same  mind  must  be  in  him  which  was  in 
Christ  Jesus — self-devoting  and  self-sacrificing.    The 
tone  of  the  book  shows  no  symptom  of  disrespect  for 
the  Church ;  but  its  free  application  of  Bible  principles 
in  a  neoterizing  spirit  scarcely  failed  to  prepare  the  way 
of  the  Reformation.    In  some  respects  it  also  exhibits 
the  germ  of  the  Heitte  Vernunfl  of  Kant.  The  book  was 
always  a  great  favorite  with  Luther,  who  freely  owned 
himself  to  be  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  it.   "  Next 
to  the  Bible  and  St.  Augustine,"  he  says,  **  from  no  book 
which  I  have  met  have  I  learned  more  of  what  God, 
Christ,  man,  and  all  things  are."    The  sound  theology 
which  pervades  the  work,  though  clothed  in  a  some- 
what mystical  garb^  conveyed  much  light  to  the  Re- 
former's mind.    The  fundamental  thought  which  the 
book  contains  is  thus  described  by  UUmau :  "  If  the 
creature  recognise  itself  in  the  immutable  Good,  and  as 
one  therewith,  aud  live  and  act  in  this  knowledge,  then 
it  is  itself  good  and  perfect.     But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  creature  revolt  from  that  Grood,  it  is  then  evil.    All 
sin  conMsts  in  apostatizing  from  the  supreme  and  per- 
fect Good,  in  making  self  an  object,  and  in  supposing 
that  it  is  something,  and  that  we  derive  from  it  any 
sort  of  benefit,  such  as  existence,  or  life,  or  knowledge, 
or  ability.    This  the  devil  did,  and  it  was  by  this  alone 
he  felL    His  presuming  that  he,  too,  was  something, 
and  that  something  was  his,  his  *  V  and  his  *  me'  and 
his  '  my*  and  his  *  mine,'  were  his  apostasy  and  falL    In 
the  self-same  way  Adam  also  felL    Eating  the  apple 
was  not  the  cause  of  his  fall,  but  his  arrogating  to  self 
his  *  I'  and  *  me'  and  *  mine.'     But  for  this,  even  if  he 
had  eaten  seven  apples,  he  would  not  have  fallen.    Be- 
cause of  it,  however,  be  must  have  fallen  although  he 
had  not  tasted  the  one.    So  is  it  with  every  man,  in 
whom  the  same  thing  is  repeated  a  hundred  times. 
But  in  what  way  may  this  apostasy  and  general  fall  be 
repaired?    The  way  is  for  man  to  come  out  of  self  (iso- 
lation as  a  creature)  and  enter  into  God.   In  order  to  do 
this  two  parties  must  concur,  God  and  man.    Man  can- 
not do  it  without  God,  and  God  could  not  do  it  without 
man;   and  therefore  it  behooved  God  to  take  upon 
him  human  nature  and  to  become  man,  in  order  that 
man  might  become  God.    This  once  took  place  in  the 
most  perfect  way  in  Christ,  and  as  every  man  should 
become  by  grace  what  Christ  was  by  nature,  it  ought 
to  be  repeated  in  every  man,  and  in  myself  among  the 
rest;  for  were  God  to  be  humanized  in  all  other  men, 
and  all  others  to  be  deified  in  him,  and  were  this  not  to 
take  place  in  me,  my  fall  would  not  be  repaired.    In 
that  way  Christ  restores  what  was  lost  by  Adam.     By 
Adam  came  selfishness,  and  with  it  disobedience,  all 
evil,  and  corruption.    By  Christ,  in  virtue  of  his  pure 
and  divine  life  transfusing  itself  into  men,  came  the 
annihilation  of  selfishness,  obedience  and  union  with  ' 
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God,  and  therein  every  good  thing,  peace,  heaven,  and 
blessedness."  The  Deutscke  Tkeologie,  which  thus  un- 
folded Protestant  truth  so  clearly  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, has  since  1621  been  inscribed  in  the  Romish  Index 
of  prohibited  works. 

At  the  Reformation  period,  Paracelsus  (Theophrastns 
Bombast  of  Hohenheim,  bom  A.D.  1498,  d.  1541)  was 
among  the  first  to  show  a  decided  leaning  to  mysticism, 
though  medicine,  not  theology,  was  his  peculiar  faculty, 
lie  was  by  no  means  a  partisan  of  L^ither,  although  he 
was  himself  a  zealous  Reformer.  His  theological  mysti- 
cism was  mixed  up  with  medicine,  astronomy,  astrology, 
alchemy,  and  natural  history.  From  a  mmilar  medley 
Jacob  Bbhme,  at  a  later  date,  extracted  religious  com- 
fort. But  the  first  of  the  Reformed  party  who  gave 
to  mysticism  a  definite  shape  was  Valentine  Weigel, 
minister  of  Ischopping,  near  Meissen,  in  Saxony;  he 
died  A.D.  1688.  Mysticism  has  often  made  a  close  ap- 
proach to  pantheism,  and  so  in  his  system  he  said  that 
God  had  pity  on  himself  in  pitying  man ;  for  since 
the  believer  is  by  his  act  of  faith  raised  above  himself 
and  abandons  the  soul  to  God,  so  God  is  conscious  of 
his  own  being  in  man.  Thus  Spinoza  declared  that  God 
is  only  self-cmiscious  in  the  self-consciousness  of  man. 
Man  b  a  microcoemal  power,  and  in  him  the  world  is 
exhibited  in  miniature  reflection.  During  hb  life  Wei- 
gel had  the  woridly  wisdom  to  keep  his  thoughts  to 
himself,  and  subscribed  the  Formula  ConoonUm  as  a 
good  Lutheran — really  to  avoid  inconvenience,  as  stated 
in  a  posthumous  writing,  and  not  from  inner  convic- 
tion. In  his  Pastils  he  complains  earnestly  of  the  slug- 
gish spirit  of  the  existing  schools  of  theology ;  their 
bulky  bodies  of  doctrine,  their  confession,  their  common- 
places and  table-talk,  as  well  as  their  far-famed  Formula 
of  Concord.  All  such  beggarly  elements  of  instmction 
he  would  sweep  away,  and  go  to  the  Word  of  God  alone 
for  light.  Imputed  righteousness  was  a  doctrine,  he  said,, 
that  could  only  have  been  devised  by  Antichrist.  Thus 
he  also,  though  a  professed  Reformer,  was  in  many  points- 
at  direct  antagonism  with  Luther  and  Melancthon. 

The  most  unintelligible  of  Mystics,  however,  was- 
Jacob  Bohme  (q.  v.).  Light,  he  declared,  had  been^ 
revealed  to  him  that  held  him  in  a  state  of  ecstatic- 
rest;  and  thoughts  were  inspired  by  the  revelation  that 
he  seems  never  to  have  had  the  power  of  communicat- 
ing to  others.  After  a  silence  of  fifteen  years  he  wrote 
the  Aurora  (A.D.  1612),  which  was  followed  b3r  other 
similar  coruscations.  His  reveries  show  a  strange  mixt- 
ure of  the  naturalism  afterwards  developed  by  Schel- 
ling  and  the  wilder  theosophy  of  the  ancient  Grnostics. 
Thus  he  afiirmed  God  and  nature  to  be  essentially  one; 
and  this  dualized  principle,  without  which  neither  nat- 
ure as  a  whole,  nor  any  integral  portion  of  it,.can  exist, 
is  the  Deity.  As  to  be  self-engendered  is  the  essence 
of  the  Deity,  so  nature  and  the  external  world  is  the 
substance  of  that  self-generation.  In  the  fall  of  Lucifer, 
where  a  spirit  of  light  shoidd  have  been  engendered, 
there  issued  forth  a  spirit  of  fire.  It  is  the  principle  of 
life  of  all  creatures,  the  very  heart  of  their  existence. 
All  that  is  gross  and  hard,  dark  and  cold,  terrible  and 
evil,  has  its  origin  in  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  the  Prince  of 
this  world.  But  intimately  as  his  spirit  interpenetrates 
the  mass  of  existence,  he  is  not  wholly  one  with  it. 
The  spirit  of  life  is  there  also,  held  captive,  as  it  were, 
under  the  covenant  of  death,  yet  not  extinguished.  The 
confines  of  the  rival  kingdoms  touch  each  other  in  man, 
and  keep  up  a  perpetual  contest  between  Love  and 
Rage.  In  the  material  worid  the  Creator  is  bom  as  S' 
creature  in  the  quickened  life  of  the  spirit;  the  stars 
are  nothing  else  than  powen  of  God;  and  all  three  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity  are  ever  present  in  the  universe. 
The  Father  is  the  occult  foundation  of  aU;  the  Son  in 
the  heart  of  the  Father  is  the  quickening  spirit  of  life 
and  love,  of  tenderness  and  beauty.  The  Spirit  is  uni- 
versally present.  From  nature  and  its  internal  develop- 
ment Bohme  professed  to  have  gained  his  knowledge  of 
philosophy  and  astrotheology.     He  was-  indebted  to  no 
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hiimftn  lore ;  his  only  book  was  the  book  of  nature,  ever 
open  before  his  soul.  It  is  true  he  had  learned  much 
from  the  Theurgista  who  preceded  him,  particularly 
Cornelius  Agrippa  and  Paracelsus,  but  the  grand  source 
of  the  knowledge  which  he  professed  to  communicate 
in  his  mystical  writings  was  an  inward  illumination, 
which  he  claimed  to  have  received  from  the  Spirit  of 
God,  whereby  he  became  minutely  acquainted  with  the 
essences,  properties,  and  uses  of  all  the  objects  in  nature. 
Schlegel  has  been  able  to  trace  in  these  ravings  the 
afflatus  of  a  poetical  mind  of  high  order,  and  he  does 
not  scruple  to  rank  Bohme  with  the  master-minds 
that  have  taken  their  theme  from  the  unseen  world — 
Dante,  Milton,  and  Klopstock.  Uallam  can  see  noth- 
ing in  them  —  nothing  better  than  the  incoherence 
of  madness  (Literature  of  the  Middle  Agts^  III,  iii,  20). 
Bohme  was  followed  in  the  same  form  of  mysticism  by 
the  Kosicrucians  and  Freemasons,  and  by  secret  socie- 
ties, which  so  abounded  in  the  16th  century. 

Of  a  very  different  stamp  was  Amdt's  mysticism. 
It  means  a  thoroughly  spiritual  religion.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  the  four  books  of  True  Christianity^ 
and  his  devotional  collection,  the  Paradise  of  Christian 
Virtues,  They  maintain  their  high  character,  and  are 
still  luied  in  many  households  throughout  Germany. 
But  they  encountered  a  vehement  opposition  when 
they  first  appeared,  more  especially  from  Osiander  the 
younger,  who  managed  to  extract  from  them  eight 
several  heresies ;  the  main  gravamen  being  that  Amdt 
slights  school  learning  by  his  advocacy  of  practical  pi- 
ety, and  of  such  "  popish**  Mystics  as  Thomas  k  Kem- 
pis  and  Tauler.  Moreover,  by  his  doctrine  of  the  illu- 
mination and  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  trenches 
upon  the  Lutheran  theory  of  justification  by  faith  alone 
and  the  orthodox  doctri  ne  of  grace.  J.  Gerhard's  Medi- 
tationes  Hacrcs  (A.D.  1606),  his  Schola  PietaHs  and  Po- 
stilSf  are  worlcs  of  a  similar  tone  of  thought  to  Amdt's,  and 
they  met  with  similar  reception  at  first ;  as  Gerhard  said, 
^  If  any  writer  upholds  pious  practical  Christianity,  aud 
aims  at  something  higher  than  mere  theological  learn- 
ing, he  is  straightway  branded  as  a  RoMcnician  or  Wei- 
gelian."  J.  Val.  Andrei,  grandson  of  Jacob  Andrettf 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  setting  up  the  Lutheran 
Formula  of  Concord,  was  of  the  same  schooL  In  his 
younger  years  he  accepted  the  Rosicrucian  mystery 
(A.D.  1602),  but  more  in  jest  than  in  earnest.  His 
later  writings  (A.D.  1617-1619)  are  conceived  in  a  spirit 
of  mystical  piety.  His  endeavor  evidently  was  to  ex- 
pose and  put  down  the  religious  and  political  follies  of 
the  age,  and  uphold  what  he  deemed  to  be  spiritual 
Christianity.  But  he  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  Lucian; 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to'  see  where  irony  ends  and  earn- 
est principle  begins.  His  more  liberal  acceptation  of 
the  Formula  Concordia  made  him  many  enemies  among 
the  high  orthodox  Lutherans.  The  Pietist  Spener  said 
of  him :  "  If  I  could  raise  any  from  the  dead  for  the  good 
of  4)he  Church,  it  should  be  Valentine  Andrei."  It  was 
owing  to  Amdt's  influence  that  the  mocking,  scoffing 
spirit  which  seemed  natural  to  Andrei  was  replaced  by 
something  higher  and  worthier  of  a  Christian  man. 

But  if  Protestantism  has  had  its  Mystics,  Romanism 
has  not  been  altogether  wanting  in  these  religious  en- 
thusiasts. In  France,  in  the  16th  century,  appeared  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  and  in  Spain,  St.  Theresa  and  St.  John 
of  the  Cross;  all  of  them  making  their  mystical  doc- 
trines subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  Mother  Church. 
"  Nowhere,"  says  Mr.  Vaughan, "  is  the  duty  of  implicit 
self-surrender  to  the  director  or  confessor  more  constant- 
ly inculcated  than  in  the  writings  of  Theresa  and  John 
of  the  Cross,  and  nowhere  are  the  inadequacy  and  mis- 
chief of  the  principle  more  apparent.  John  warns  the 
Mystic  that  his  only  safeguard  against  delusion  lies  in 
perpetual  and  unreserved  appeal  to  hb  director.  The- 
resa tells  us  that  whenever  our  Lord  commanded  her  in 
prayer  to  do  anything,  and  her  confessor  ordered  the 
opposite,  the  divine  guide  enjoined  obedience  to  the 
human,  and  would  influence  the  mind  of  the  confessor 


afterwards,  so  that  he  was  moved  to  oounsel  whan,  he 
had  before  forbidden !    Of  course;  for  who  knows  what 
might  come  of  it  if  enthusiasts  were  to  hare  viaioas  aed 
revelations  on  their  own  account  ?     The  director  maai 
draw  after  him  these  fiery  and  dangerous  natorca.  a 
the  lion-leaders  of  an  Indian  pageantry  coodoet  their 
chaise,  holding  a  chain  and  administering  ofMalea.   The 
question  between  the  orthodox  and  the  beterod4»  iiiy»> 
ticism  of  the  14th  century  was  reaUy  one  of  theologkal 
doctrine.    The  same  question  in  the  16th  and  17th  was 
simply  one  of  ecclesiastical  interesta."     Aooording  to 
the  mystical  doctrine  of  St.  Thereaa,  there  are  ft«r 
degrees  of  prayer:  (1)  simple  mental  prayer;  (2)  the 
prayer  of  quiet,  called  also  pure  contemfdAtion ;  (3) 
the  prayer  of  uiuon,  called  also  perfect  oontemplatkii: 
(4)  the  prayer  of  rapture  or  ecstasy.     Tbe  rapton 
and  visions  of  this  female  saint  of  Romanism  ^c« 
gained  for  her  a  high  name.     But  the  myadciaa  of 
John  of  the  Cross  wore  a  diffisrent  aspect.     He  delighi- 
ed  not  in  ecstatic  prayer  like  Theresa,  but  in  intenve 
suffering.    His  earnest  prayer  was  that  not  a  day  m^b 
pass  in  which  he  should  not  suffer  aomethin^^ 

In  the  history  of  mysticism  the  17th  oentiuy  wm 
chiefly  disringuished  by  the  Quietist  conUoxersr.  Tbe 
most  remarkable  exhibition  of  Quietism  is  to  be  foo^  is 
the  writings  of  Madame  Guycm.  Thus,  when  deaeribk^ 
her  experience,  she  observes,  "  The  soul  paaaini^  out  <^ 
itself  by  dying  to  itself  neoeaaarily  passes  into  iu  di- 
vine object  This  is  the  law  of  its  transitiim.  Wbea  it 
passes  out  of  self,  which  b  limited,  and  therefore  is  dqi 
God,  and  consequently  is  evil,  it  necessarily  paasrs  m» 
the  unlimited  and  universal,  which  is  God,  and  theie- 
fore  is  the  true  good.  My  own  experience  sectned  le 
me  to  be  a  verifioition  of  this.  My  spirit,  diaenthnUed 
from  selfishness,  became  united  with  and  lost  in  God. 
its  Sovereign,  who  attracted  it  more  and  more  to  h»- 
self.  And  this  was  so  much  the  case  that  I  coald  secfio 
to  see  and  know  God  only,  and  not  myself.  ...  It  was 
thus  that  my  soul  was  lost  in  God,  who  comnmnicsud 
to  it  his  qualities,  having  drawn  it  out  of  all  that  h  hsd 
of  its  own.  .  .  .  O  happy  poverty,  happy  loss,  happy 
nothing,  which  gives  no  less  than  God  himself  in  bii 
own  immensity — no  more  circumscribed  to  tbe  fimited 
manner  of  the  creation,  but  always  drawing  it  out  cf 
that  to  plunge  it  wholly  into  his  Divine  Essence.  Tha 
the  soul  knows  that  all  the  states  of  self-pleaaing  Ti»> 
ions,  of  intellectual  illuminations,  of  ecstaciea  and  rapt- 
ures, of  whatever  value  they  might  have  been,  aie  nonr 
rather  obstacles  than  advancements,  and  that  tliey  are 
not  of  service  in  the  state  of  experience  which  is  fu 
above  them,  because  the  state  which  has  props  or  ta^ 
ports,  which  is  the  case  with  the  merely  illnminaied 
and  ecstatic  state,  rests  in  them  to  some  degree,  and  k 
pained  to  lose  them.  But  the  soul  cannot  arrive  tt  th« 
state  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  without  the  kes  of 
all  such  supports  and  helps.  .  .  .  Tbe  soul  is  then  so 
submissive,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  so  paasive — that  is 
to  say,  is  so  disposed  equally  to  receive  from  the  hand 
of  God  either  good  or  evil — as  is  truly  astonishing.  It 
receives  both  the  one  and  the  other  without  any  selfish 
emotions,  letting  them  flow  and  be  lo^  as  they  came;* 
This  quotation  contaiiui  the  substance  of  the  doctrine 
which  pervades  the  mystical  writings  of  Madame  Guy- 
on.  The  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  two  worda,  **  dis- 
interested love,**  which  she  regarded  as  the  peffecdoa 
of  holiness  in  the  heart  of  man.  A  similar,  if  not  wbo^ 
ly  identical,  doctrine  was  inculcated  at  the  same  period 
by  Molinos  in  Italy,  in  a  book  entitled  7%e  ^tiri^ed 
Guide,  Quietist  opinions  were  then  evidently  on  tbe 
advance  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  amoeg 
their  supporters  were  some  of  the  moat  iUustrious  mes 
of  the  day,  of  whom  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Fihwloii, 
archbishop  of  Cambray.  But  the  high  character  kt 
piety  and  worth  of  the  leaduig  Quietists  made  them  aO 
the  more  obnoxious  to  the  Jesuits.  Nor  was  tbe  bw^ 
tile  spirit  which  was  manifested  towards  the  Qnietiits 
limited  to  the  Jesuits  alone;  tbe  celebrated  Bossoet, 
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also,  was  one  of  the  most  bitter  persecutors  of  Madame 
Guyon,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  the  public  condem- 
luuion  of  her  Mrritinga.  Fenelon  was  for  a  time  con- 
joined with  Boflsuet  in  opposing  Gujon,  but  all  the 
while  he  was  conscious  that  his  own  opinions  did  not 
differ  from  hers.  At  length,  in  1697,  he  openly  avowed 
his  sympathy  vrith  the  sentiments  of  the  Mystics  in 
a  work  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Maxims  of  the 
Sijont*^  was  devoted  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Church  on  the  doctrines  of  pure  love,  of  mystical 
union,  and  of  perfection.  The  publication  of  this  trea- 
tise gave  rise  to  a  lengthened  and  angry  controversy. 
Busenet  sought  to  invoke  the  vengeance  of  the  govern- 
ment upon  his  heretical  brother,  and  he  had  even  hoped 
to  call  down  upon  him  the  fulminations  of  the  pope. 
In  the  first  object  he  was  successful ;  in  the  second  he 
was,  for  a  time  at  least,  disappointed.  A  war  of  paro- 
fihlets  and  treatises  now  raged  at  Paris,  the  chief  com- 
batants being  Bossnet  on  the  one  side  and  Fenelon  on 
the  other.  The  Maxima  were  censured  by  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  their  author  was  persecuted  by  the  king  of 
France ;  but  pope  Innocent  XII  declined  for  a  time  to 
pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  Fenelon, 
of  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  say  that  he  had 
erred  through  an  excess  of  love  to  God.  At  length, 
with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  in  measured  terms,  he 
sent  forth  the  much  expected  anathema,  and  Fenelon 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Roman  see.  Madame 
Guyon,  after  a  long  life  of  persecution,  thirty -seven 
years  of  which  were  spent  in  prison,  died  in  1717. 
Among  the  Quietists  of  the  17th  centary  may  be  men- 
tioned Madame  Bourignon  and  her  accomplished  disci- 
ple, Peter  Poiret;  and  among  those  of  later  times,  the 
fascinating  Mystic,  Madame  de  KrUdener. 

Vaughan,  in  his  work,  ffoun  with  the  Mystics,  insti- 
tutes a  comparison  between  the  Mystics  of  France  and 
Germany  up  to  this  time,  and  is  led  thus  to  comment 
on  the  characteristics  of  these  two  exponents  of  mysti- 
cism :  **  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  France 
exhibits  the  m3r8ticism  of  sentiment,  Germany  the  mys- 
ticism of  thought.  The  French  love  to  generalize  and 
to  classify.  An  arrangement  which  can  be  expressed 
by  a  word,  a  principle  which  can  be  crj-stallized  into  a 
sparkling  maxim,  they  will  applaud.  But  with  them 
conventionalism  reigns  paramount — society  is  ever  pres- 
ent to  the  mind  of  the  individual — their  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  is  exquisitely  keen.  The  German  loves  ab- 
stractions for  their  own  sake.  To  secure  popularity  for 
a  visionary  error  in  France,  it  must  be  lucid  and  elegant 
OS  the  language — ^it  must  be  at  least  an  ingenious  and 
intelligible  falsehood;  but  in  Germany  the  most  gro- 
tesque inversions  of  thought  and  of  expression  will  be 
found  no  hinderanoe  to  its  acceptability,  and  the  most 
hopeless  obscurity  may  be  pronounced  its  highest  merit 
In  this  respect  German  philosophy  sometimes  resembles 
Lycophron,  who  was  so  convinced  that  unintelligibility 
was  grandeur  as  to  swear  he  would  hang  himself  if  a 
roan  were  found  capable  of  understanding  his  play  of 
Cas$cmdr(L  Almost  every  later  German  Mystic  has 
been  a  secluded  student — ^almost  every  Mystic  of  mod- 
em France  has  been  a  brilliant  conversationalisL  The 
genius  of  mysticism  rises  in  Grermany  in  the  clouds  of 
the  solitary  pipe;  in  France  it  is  a  fashionable  Ariel, 
who  hovers  in  the  drawing-room,  and  hangs  to  the 
pendants  of  the  glittering  chandelier.  If  Jacob  B5hroe 
had  appeared  in  France,  he  must  have  counted  dis- 
ciples by  units,  where  in  Germany  he  reckoned  them 
by  hondreds.  If  Madame  Guyon  had  been  bora  in  Ger- 
many, rigid  Lutheranism  might  have  given  her  some 
annoyance;  but  her  earne^ness  would  have  redeemed 
her  enthusiasm  fit)m  ridicule,  and  she  would  have  lived 
and  died  the  honored  precursor  of  German  pietism.*^ 

The  modern  mysticism  of  Germany  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  excessive  irrdigiousness,  and  its  close 
alliance  with  a  congeries  of  metaphysical  clouds,  mis- 
named philosophy,  which,  by  essaying  to  pass  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  human  faculties,  turns  day-dreams  into 


logical  systems,  and  resolves  all  truth  and  all  religion 
into  the  discovery  that  there  is  no  God,  or  that  God  is 
but  a  name  for  the  universe.  The  infidelity  which  in 
England  took  the  form  of  natural  religion,  and  in  France 
that  of  ribaldry  and  ridicule,  assumed  in  Crermany  the 
garb  of  speculation  and  of  sentimental  feeling.  To  the 
speculations  of  Kant,  of  Fichte,  and  of  Schelling,  as  well 
as  to  the  claims  of  divine  revelation,  Friedrich  Henry 
Jacobi,  in  his  work  on  Divine  Things,  opposed  that  in- 
tuitive and  immediate  knowledge  of  divine  things 
which  he  denominated  faith,  mental  feeling,  or  reason, 
and  which  has  acquired  for  his  philosophy  the  name  of 
mysticism.  It  is  a  revival  of  the  reveries  of  Bohme, 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  of  the  Orientals.  Passing  through 
such  modifications  as  it  could  receive  from  the  learned 
piety  of  Schleiermacher,  the  critical  acumen  of  De 
Wette,  the  poetry  of  Novalis,  and  the  picturesque  gen- 
ius of  Carlyle,  we  now  find  it  exciting  to  something 
like  vitality  the  negative  theology  of  Unitarianism  m 
America  and  in  England.  By  the  side  of  these  specu- 
lative Mystics  we  find  also  in  modem  times  the  imag- 
inative Mystics,  whose  system  is  less  the  invention  of 
something  new  and  false  than  the  perversion  of  what  is 
old  and  true.  To  this  branch  of  mysticbm  belongs  the 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  originator 
of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Philo 
the  Jew,  and  the  character  of  which  pervaded  the  writ- 
ings of  Hermes,  Justin,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrosius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  Bede,  Maurus,  and  Hugo  de  St.  Caro. 

In  England  we  see  it  espoused  in  the  spiritualizing  of 
Solomon's  Temple  by  Bunyan,  and  Brown's  parallels  of 
O.-T.  facts  with  the  history  of  the  Jews,  etc  Mr.  Will- 
iam Law  (author  of  the  Serious  CaU,  etc),  and  the  very 
able  opponent  of  bishop  Hoadly,  degenerated  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  into  all  the  singularities  of  mysti- 
cism; and  some  suppose  that  his  extravagant  notions 
were  one  means  of  driving  the  celebrated  Gibbon  into  a 
state  of  infidelity.  "  Mr.  Law,'*  says  Vaughan,  "  sup- 
posed that  the  material  was  the  region  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  fallen  angels.  At  length  the  light  and 
Spirit  of  God  entered  into  the  chaos,  and  turned  the 
angels'  ruined  kingdom  into  a  paradise  on  earth.  God 
then  created  man,  and  placed  him  there.  He  was  made 
in  the  image  of  the  Triune  God  (whom,  like  the  Hutch- 
insonians,  he  compares  to  *fire,  light,  and  spirit'),  a  liv- 
ing mirror  of  the  divine  nature,  formed  to  enjoy  com- 
munion with  Father,  Son,  arid  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  live 
on  earth  as  the  angels  do  in  heaven.  He  was  endowed 
with  immortality,  so  that  the  elements  of  this  outward 
world  could  not  have  any  power  of  acting  on  his  body; 
but  by  his  fall  he  changed  the  light,  life,  and  spirit  of 
the  world.  He  died,  on  the  very  day  of  his  transgres- 
sion, to  all  the  influences  and  operations  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  upon  him,  as  we  die  to  the  influences  of  this  world 
when  the  soul  leaves  the  body;  and  all  the  influences 
and  operations  of  the  elements  of  this  life  were  open  to 
him,  as  they  are  in  any  animal,  at  his  birth  into  this 
world;  he  became  an  earthly  creature,  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  this  outward  world,  and  stood  only  in  the 
highest  rank  of  animals.  But  the  goodness  of  God 
would  not  leave  man  in  this  condition:  redemption 
from  it  was  immediately  granted;  and  the  bruiser  of 
the  serpent  brought  the  life,  light,  and  spirit  of  love 
once  more  into  the  human  natture.  All  men,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  redemption  of  Christ,  have  in  them  the 
first  spark,  or  seed,  of  the  divine  life,  as  a  treasure  hid 
in  the  centre  of  our  souls,  to  bring  forth  by  degrees  a 
new  birth  of  that  life  which  was  lost  in  paradise.  No 
son  of  Adam  can  be  lost  except  by  turning  away  from 
the  Saviour  within  him.  The  only  religion  which  can 
save  us  must  be  that  which  can  raise  the  light,  life, 
and  Spirit  of  God  in  our  souls.  Nothing  can  enter  the 
vegetable  kingdom  till  it  have  vegetable  life  in  it,  or  be 
a  member  of  the  animal  kingdom  till  it  have  the  ani- 
mal life.  Thus  all  nature  joins  with  the  Gospel  in  af- 
firming that  no  man  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
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hearen  till  the  heavenly  life  is  bom  in  him.  Nothing 
can  be  our  righteousness  or  recovery  but  the  divine 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ  derived  to  our  souls."  But  the 
eminent  Swedish  theologian,  Emmanuel  Swedenborg, 
figures  more  conspicuouriy  than  these,  if  we  regani 
him  merdy  as  an  expositor  of  the  Scriptures.  As  he, 
however,  ascribes  his  spiritual  interpretations  to  a  spe- 
cial source,  he  will  elsewhere  occupy  a  more  distinct  and 
appropriate  place,  and  we  now  simply  advert  to  him  as 
believing  and  teaching  that  Grod  had  made  him  the  ve- 
hicle of  new  revelations.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the 
articles  New  Jerusalem  Church  and  Swedenborg  for 
details  of  his  views  and  their  progreM. 

We  are  not  altogether  strangers  to  mysticism  even 
in  our  own  day.  Only  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since 
we  were  asked  to  believe  in  the  supernatural  revelations 
made  to  the  followers  of  Edward  Irving  (q.  v.) ;  and  the 
Spiritualists  of  North  America  profess  to  hold  converse 
with  the  spiritual  existences  of  another  world.  See 
Spiritualism.  But,  passing  by  these,  we  find  a  class 
of  Mvstics  in  the  Intuitionists  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic,  who  substitute  the  subjective  revelation  of  con- 
sciousness for  the  objective  revelation  of  the  written 
Word.  As  examples  of  practical  mysticism  we  must 
here  refer  also  to  the  history  of  the  Beghards,  the  Fla- 
gellants, MUnzers,  Anabaptists,  and  the  famous  Peasants* 
War  in  Germany,  and  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits. 

Another  fact  is  worthy  of  notice  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  It  is  that  mysticism  has  always  been  most 
flourishing  in  times  of  general  religious  formalism — a 
striking  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  any  extreme  to 
generate  its  opposite.  The  laws  of  Brahminisra  brought 
forth  the  mystic  Buddhism;  the  Jewish  Talmudism 
gave  rise  to  the  mystic  Cabala  (q.  v.) ;  the  Spanish  the- 
ology of  the  Inquisition  found  its  counterpoise  in  the 
mysticism  of  the  Alombrados;  Jesuitism  in  quietism 
and  Jansenbm ;  the  old  l*rotestant  scholastic  orthodoxy 
in  Protestant  mvsdcism. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  plainly  that  the 
theology  of  the  true  Mystics  exhibits  two  distinct 
phases:  a  side  towards  earth,  on  which  the  legend  on 
the  medal  is  obscure  and  without  meaning ;  and  an  ob- 
verse side,  bright  with  the  light  of  heaven;  union  with 
the  Eternal  through  sacramental  grace  is  its  impress  of 
truth,  and  flowing  from  that  grace  a  loving  exercise  of 
the  great  duties  of  Christian  life.  It  is  closely  allied 
with  Quietism.  A  very  different  kind,  and  yet  an  es- 
sential  form  of  mysticism,  is  that  avowed  by  Schlegel; 
one  closely  similar  to  the  rhapsodical  notions  of  Ploti- 
nus,  when  he  says  that  whereas  human  consciousness, 
in  which  subject  and  object  are  insuperably  blended  to- 
gether in  idea,  cannot  form  to  itself  a  notion  of  the  Ab- 
solute, which  is  unity,  still  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Ab- 
solute may  be  gained  by  the  contemplative  or  intuitive 
faculty,  independently  of  thought  or  consciousness;  it 
is  a  rapid  illumination,  a  sudden  rapture,  too  fleeting  for 
analysis,  for  it  eludes  reflection  and  baflHes  conscious- 
ness. Reflection  is,  in  fact,  its  death.  In  this  mystical 
condition  of  the  mind  all  dbtinction  between  subject 
and  object  vanishes.  There  is  no  longer  the  Deity  on 
the  one  hand,  the  soul  on  the  other.  The  soul  identi- 
fies itself  with  the  Deity.  It  is- on  this  side  that  mys- 
ticism passes  into  pantheism. 

See  Danz,  Univertalwdrterbuch  d,  Theohg.  Lileraiur, 
p.  681 ;  Malcom,  Theological  Index,  p.  317  sq.;  Winer, 
Jlandbuck,  i,  501  sq. ;  Herzog,  ReaH-Encyhlop,  x,  152  sq. ; 
Bretschneider,  Si/stematitcAe  Enttoichelimg,  p.  22;  Tho- 
luck,  Susismus  seu  Theosophia  Persarum  pantheisHca 
(Berlin,  1821) ;  Berger,  DiUputatio  de  mysticitmo  (Har- 
lem, 1819);  Hdfling,  MysUcimm  (Erlangen,  1882); 
Theremin,  Ueber  d,  Wesen  d,  mystitcken  Theologie 
{Abendstunden,  Berlin,  1833);  Heinroth,  Gesch,  v.  Kri- 
(ik,  d,  MysHcismut  oiler  hehmnten  Volher  tt,  Zeiten  (Leips. 
1830, 8vo) ;  Gorres,  Die  christl  Mystik  (Rcgensb.  1836) ; 
Helfferich,  Die  christl  Mystik  (Hamb.  1842);  Lisko, 
Die  Heilslehre  d,  Theologie  (Stuttg.  1857) ;  Hamlierger, 
Slimmen  aus  detn  HetHgthum^  etc.  (Stuttg.  1857) ;  Greith, 


Die  Deutsche  Mystik  im  Prediffer-Ordem  (Frdb.  1861, 
8vo);   Pfeiffer,  Deutsche  MysHker   im   14   Jakrhamd. 
(Leips.  1845.57);  Noack,  Die  christliche  UgsOe  im 
Mittelalter,  u,  in  d.  neueren  Zeit  (Konigah.  18^  Sro); 
Kanke,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation;  Lord  Herbert,  Mewt- 
oirsf  Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflection;  Parker,  Distamrat 
of  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion ;  Cockbum,  The  De- 
lusions €tnd  Errors  of  Antoina  Bowrignon,  etc;  Sto- 
well.  On  the  Work  of  the  JSpirity  p.  258  aq.;  YaogfaiB. 
Hours  vpith  the  Mystics:  a  ContrUmium  to  the  Hisifaj 
of  Religious  Opinion  (Land.  1856,  2  volsi) ;   Bergier, 
Diet,  de  Theologie,  vi,  287;  Migne,  Die/,  de  MysHfne 
chritiemie ;  Heckethom,  Hist,  of  Secret  Societies  o/*  aM 
Ages  and  Countries  (Load.  1874),  pt.  iv;   l>e  Sca^i 
Germany,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v ;  Meth,  Qu.  Rev,  Jan.  1853^  p.  1€6. 
161;  Jan.  1860;  April,  I860,  p.  277;  Jan.  1869,  p.  49: 
Bibl.  Sacra,  Jan.  1851,  p.  51 ;  Jan.  1854,  p.  646 ;  Lml 
/^.  Jan.  1857,  art  ii;  £<im&i?er.lxxiv,102, 195;  Xer- 
England^,  v,  348;  Retrospective  Rev.  i,  288;  Ckristim 
Qu.  July,  1873,  arU  vii;   Blackwood's   Mag.  1854.  I 
66  sq.  (Myst.  in  China) ;  Christian  Examtinerj  xxxvii. 
308;  Brownson's  Rev.  Oct.  1868,  p.  428;  Brit,  and  Fcr. 
Ev.  Rev.  Sept.  1854,  p.  572;  Kitto,  Joum.  of  Sac  Uf, 
1854,  p.  546;  Westsninsttr  Rev.  Oct  1853;  Oct  1870.  p. 
219;  Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1866,  p.  86;  Jahrk 
deutsch.  TheoL  1867,  ii,  362;  Zeitschr.  kisL  TkecL  Oct. 
1850,  p.  281 ;  Jan.  1859,  p.  49 ;  Brit.  Q^.  Oct  1874,  an.  i. 
A  complete  account  of  the  host  of  mystical  writen  to 
1740  is  given  in  Arnold's  Kirchen-Hisiorie  (Schafrhaa- 
sen,  1742).     See  also  the  Church  histories  of  Aksf. 
Gieseler,  Milman,  Niedner,  Kurtz,  Hardwick  (AT.  A .  aid 
Ref),  Mosheim,  Waddington ;   Hagenbach,   Hisf.  ef 
Doctr.  (Index  in  voL  ii) ;  Neander,  Christian  Dogmas, 
p.  604,  630;  UUman,  Rrf.  Ufore  the  Rrfi  ii,  44  sq.,  186 
sq.;  Fisher,  Hist.  Ref.  p.  65,  67  sq.,  245;  Stoc^^htra. 
Ecd.  Hist,  of  England,  i,  482;  ii,  262,  869-.885;  Umit's 
Hagenbach,  Ch.  Hist,  of  the  ISih  and  \9tk  Centuries  (In- 
dex in  voL  ii) ;  MoreU,  Hist,  of  Modem  PhUomofiky^  u, 
332  sq.,  356  sq. ;  Lect,  on  the  Philos.  Tendencies  of  ti» 
^^lectiii;  Ueberweg,  ^tt^  o//>At2(»«. i, 358, 400,  4S1 
435,  436,  467  sq.;  u,  20,  23,  54,  115,  213,  222;  Lewes, 
Hist.  Philos.  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii>     (J.  H.  W.) 

MjTth,  a  Greek  term  Qiv^oc)t  which,  bowerer,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Sept  Even  in  the  Apocrr^kM 
the  wonl  occurs  but  once  (jtit^o^  dxaipo^,  Eoclea.  xx, 
19,  A.  y.  "  an  unseasonable  tale**),  and  that  in  a  gcaenl 
sense ;  while,  in  one  other  passage  (Bar.  iii,  23),  ^n^ 
\oyoi,  "authors  of  fables,"  has  a  somewhat  doabdel 
meaning.  In  the  N.  T.,  however,  the  word  oocueb  fire 
times,  and  always  in  a  severely  disparaging  aenne,  and 
in  everv  instance  is  rendered  ''faUes"  io  our  rcnioe. 
Thus  Timothy  is  warned  against  ^fables  and  eodlcK 
genealogies,  which  minister  questions  rather  than  god- 
ly edifying"  (1  Tim.  i,  4);  and  against  ^^prolwie  sad 
oTd  wives'  fables"  (j3(/3^Xovc  "Eat  ypamSitg  ftv^o^c,  iv. 
7).  These  ** fables"  are  opposed  to  ''the  truth,"  and 
Titus  is  forbidden  to  give  heed  IovMiuhc  fti^m^- 
Lastiy,  in  2  Pet  i,  16  they  are  characterized  as  0«m- 
piofiivoi,  "•  cunningly  devised,"  and  are  contrasted  with 
the  sober  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  (oomp.  mwXaa/Uyu 
fAv^oi,  Diod.  Sic  i,  93).  Just  so  in  Greek  fw^m  att 
opposed  to  taropia  (comp.  Anson.  Prof.  Carm.  21,  36. 
**•  Callentes  mython  plasmata  et  historiam*^  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  in  the  N.  T.  a  myth  Is  used  in  ixa 
latest  sense  to  express  a  story  invented  aa  the  vehkk 
for  some  ethical  or  theological  doctrine,  which,  in  Ck*, 
has  been  called  in  later  times  an  ethopooa  or  philoB»- 
pheme.  Yet  the  condemnation  is  special  and  not  gea- 
end,  and  cannot  point  with  dissatisfaction  to  myths, 
which,  like  those  of  Plato,  are  the  qtlendidly  imagina- 
tive embodiment  of  some  subjective  truth,  and  which 
claim  no  credence  for  themselves,  but  are  only  meant 
to  be  regarded  as  the  vehicles  of  spiritual  instnictiofi 
(see  archbishop  Trench  On  the  Parables,  ch.  ii,  where 
he  distinguishes  between  **  myth,"  "  fable,*'  **  panUe^ 
*' allegory,"  etc).  That  there  is  nothing  in  suck  ** myths* 
to  deserve  reprobation,  nay  more,  that  they  are  a 
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form  of  teaching,  is  dear  from  the  direct  quotation  of 
mythical  stories  by  Jade  (ver.  9, 14),  and  from  the  use 
of  stricdy  analogous  modes  of  conveying  truth  (alle- 
gory, &ble,  parable,  etc)  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  in  the  writings  of  all  the  wisest  of  mankind.  It 
must,  then,  have  been  the  doctrines  involved,  and  not 
the  **  mythical"  delivery  of  them,  which  awoke  the  in- 
dignation of  the  apostles;  and  if,  as  Tertullian  thought 
(^A  dv.  Valent,  iii),  and  as  is  now  generally  believed,  the 
^  myths'*  alluded  to  were  the  Gnostic  mythology  of  the 
**JRanaj^  of  which  the  seeds  may  have  been  beginning 
to  develop  themselves  when  the  pastoral  epistles  were 
written,  we  can  easily  understand  how  they  would  ap- 
pear to  bear  the  stamp  of*'  philosophy  and  vain  deceit." 
Theodoret,  however,  on  Tit,  i,  14,  refers  the  "Jewish 
fables**  to  the  Mbhna  (rrjv  vtt'  avrStv  KoXovfiivtiv  diV' 
ripiiHrtVy  Alford,  ad  loc). 

No  satisfaatory* definition  of  the  word  "myth**  has 
ever  been  given,  pardy  because  of  the  manifold  variedes 
of  myths,  and  partly  because  the  word  has  been  used 
in  several  distinct  senses.     In  Homer  it  is  equivalent 
to  Xuyoc  (/^  xviii,  253),  and  Eustathius  remarks  that 
in  later  times  it  came  to  mean  i//eu^/)c  Xoyoc  (/A  a, 
29),  to  which  definidon  Suidas  adds  that  it  was  \6yoQ 
\f/€vdqi,  ftKoviZttv  rrjv  dXfi^iiav.     Plutarch,  less  ao> 
curately,  confounds  it  with  plausU)le  fiction  (Xoyoc  4'^V' 
^^C  iotKojc  dXff^ivifi)f  and  in  the  Etymologicum  Mag- 
num  it  is  made,  in  its  technical  sense,  to  mean  a  veiled 
or  enigmatical  narration  (jivdo^  (njfiaivii  dvo  .  .  .  rov 
re  oKOTtivbv  koyov  . . .  kcu  rbv  dirXu»c  Xci-yov).     Nei- 
ther the  etymology  nor  the  history  of  the  word  help  us 
much.     It  is  derived  from  ftveo;,  to  inHiaie,  or  fivutj  to 
Mhttt,  and  archbishop  Trench  thinks  that  it  must  there- 
fore have  originally  meant  the  word  shut  up  in  the 
mind,  or  muttered  with  the  lips  {Synoru  of  the  N,  T, 
[2d  ser.]  p.  174),  though  he  admits  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  this  in  actual  use ;  and  as,  at  first,  /tv3oc  merely 
means  "  word,'*  we  may  even  derive  it  from  an  onoma- 
topoeia of  the  simplest  consonantal  utterance  (m).    It  is 
not  until  Pindar's  time  {OL  i,  4tl ;  Nem,  vii,  84 ;  vi,  1) 
that  it  is  used  of  that  which  u  "  mentally  conceived, 
rather  than  historically  true;**  and  in  Atdc  prose  it  as- 
sumes its  normal  later  sense  of  any  legend  or  tradition 
of  the  prehistoric  dmes.     If,  however,  we  analyze  the 
modem  use  of  the  word,  we  shall  find  that  these  his- 
torical myths,  or  amplified  l^^ds  of  the  remote  past, 
generally  mingled  Mrith  the  marvellous,  do  not  properly 
represent  our  notion  of  myths  any  more  than  the  well- 
understood  philosophemes  to  which  we  previously  al- 
luded.    We  must  learn,  too,  to  distinguish  between  the 
myths  and  the  radonaUstic  explanadons  thrust  into 
them  by  the  cridcal  knowledge  of  a  later  age.     If  we 
would  understand  the  true  nature,  for  instance,  of  the 
Greek  myths,  we  must  discard  from  them  the  dmidly 
radonaliatic  suggestions  of  Hecatteus,  the  severely  com- 
mon-sense views  of  Palcdphatus,  and  the  unsympathiz- 
ingly  sceptical  rashness  of  EuSmerus,  no  less  than  the 
profound  moral  intentions  which  have  so  often  been 
transferred  to  them  by  the  speculadve  genius  of  a  Bacon 
or  a  Coleridge. 

A  myth  proper,  then,  is  neither  a  philosopheme  nor  a 
legend.  It  is  best  described  as  a  spontaneous  product 
of  the  youthful  imagination  of  mankind — the  natural 
form  under  which  an  infant  race  expresses  its  concep- 
tions and  convicdons  about  supernatural  relations  and 
prehistoric  events.  It  is  neither  ficdon,  history,  nor 
philosophy;  it  is  a  spoken  poetry,  an  oncridcal  and 
childlike  history,  a  sincere  and  self-believing  romance. 
It  does  not  invent,  but  simply  imagines  and  repeats;  it 
may  err,  but  it  never  lies.  It  is  a  narration,  generally 
marvellous,  which  no  one  consciously  or  scientifically 
invents,  and  which  every  one  unintentionally  falsifies. 
"  It  is,**  says  Mr.  Orote, "  the  natural  effusion  of  the  un- 
lettered, imaginative,  and  believing  man.**  It  belongs 
to  an  age  in  which  the  understanding  was  credidous 
and  confiding,  the  imaginadon  full  of  vigor  and  vivac- 
ity, and  the  passions  earnest  and  intense.    Its  very  es- 


sence consists  in  the  projection  of  thoughts  into  the 
sphere  of  facts  ("der  Grand -Trieb  des  Mythen  das 
Gedachte  in  ein  Geschehenes  umzusetzen"  [Creuzer, 
Symbolik,  p.  99]).  It  arises  pardy  from  the  uncon- 
scious and  gradual  objectizing  of  the  subjective,  or  oon- 
fuang  mental  processes  with  external  realides;  and 
pardy  from  investing  the  object  with  the  feelings  of 
the  subject — that  is,  from  imaginadvely  attribudng  to 
external  nature  those  feelings  and  qualides  which  only 
exist  in  the  percipient  souL 

The  myth,  then,  belongs  to  that  period  of  human 
progress  in  which  the  mind  regards  "history  as  all  a 
fairy  tale.**  Before  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the  dawn 
of  science,  and  the  general  dissemination  of  books,  mai's 
fancies  respecting  the  past,  and  the  dim  conjectures  of 
nascent  philosophy,  could  only  be  preserved  by  these 
tradidonal  semi-poedc  tales ;  to  borrow  the  fine  expres- 
sion of  Tacitus,  "Fingunt  simul  creduntque.'*  So  far 
from  being  starded  by  the  marvellous  and  the  incred- 
ible., they  expected  and  looked  for  it;  while  discrep- 
ancies and  contradicdons  were  accepted  side  by  side, 
because  the  critical  faculty  was  wholly  undeveloped. 
"  The  real  and  the  ideal,*'  sa3rs  Mr.  Grote, "  were  blend- 
ed together  in  the  primidve  concepdon ;  . . .  the  myth 
passed  unquestioned,  from  the  fact  of  its  currency,  and 
from  its  harmony  with  exisdng  sendments  and  precon- 
ceptions" {Hist,  of  GreeoTf  i,  610).  To  the  intensity  of 
a  fresh  imaginadon,  and  the  necessary  weakness  of  the 
youth  of  language,  we  can  trace  the  (Mrigin  of  a  vast 
number  of  myths.  In  those  early  days  men  looked  at 
all  things  with  the  large,  open  eyes  of  childish  wonder- 
men  L  The  majority  of  phenomena  which  they  saw 
and  enjoyed  were  incapable  of  other  than  a  metaphor- 
ical or  poetical  descripdon ;  and  even  if  language  had 
been  more  developed  it  would  have  responded  less  ac- 
curately to  their  thoughts,  because  they  seriously  trans- 
ferred their  own  feelings  and  emotions  to  the  work! 
around  them,  and  made  themselves  the  measure  of  all 
things.  Thus  the  hunter  r^arded  the  moon  and  stars 
which  "  glanced  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven '  as 
a  "  beaming  goddess  with  her  nymphs ;"  and 

"Sunbeams  upon  distant  hills, 
Gliding  apace  with  shadows  In  their  train. 
Might,  with  small  help  from  ftincy,  be  transferred 
Into  fleet  Oreiids  sporting  visibly/' 

Woroswortb,  Exeurtiont  bk.  iv. 

Thus  the  manifold  aspects  of  nature,  imaginadvely 
conceived  and  metaphorically  described,  furnished  at 
once  a  Uu^  mythology;  and  when  these  elements 
were  combined  and  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tradug  early  sdendfic  or  theological  conceptions,  and 
were  corrapted  by  numberless  erroneous  etymologies 
of  words,  whose  true  origin  was  forgotten,  we  have  at 
once  the  materials  for  an  extensive  and  sometimes  in- 
scrutable mj'thology.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  myth, 
confined  to  the  period  when  everything  is  personified, 
it  is  as  difficult  to  distinguish  between  what  was  re- 
garded as  fancy  and  what  was  believed  as  fact  as  it  is 
to  this  day  in  the  rude  and  grotesque  legends  of  Poly- 
nesians and  North  American  Indians.  But  in  a  later 
time,  when  myths  were  preserved  in  writing  and  sys- 
tematized into  dogmas,  the  poetical  imaginative  facul- 
ties had  often  well-nigh  evaporated,  and  that  which  had 
originaUy  been  meant  as  half  a  metaphor  was  prosa- 
ically hardened  into  a  real  and  marvellous  fact.  Thus 
in  many  myths,  as  they  were  finally  preserved,  we  may 
see  the  mere  misconcepdons  of  a  metaphor,  and  the 
guesses  of  a  most  imperfect  etymology,  mingling  in 
two  distinct  streams  with  the  original  simple  poedc 
tale.  Any  one  who  considers  the  evanescent  "  tradi- 
tion" of  untutored  polytheism  as  it  is  displayed  among 
modem  savages,  may  watch,  even  at  the  present  day, 
the  growth  and  swift  diffusion  of  m3rths ;  but  we  must 
look  into  various  hbtories  of  civilized  people  (and  es- 
pecially into  that  of  Greece)  to  see  such  myths  first  er- 
roneously systematized  into  definite  narratives,  to  be 
deliberately  believed— then  partially  and  dmidly  re- 
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tkmalized — next  oonfcemptuously  rejected — and  finally 
restored  to  their  true  rank  as  the  most  interMtiug  relics 
of  a  primitive  society,  and  the  earnest  teachings  of  a 
yet  unsophisticated  religious  philosophy. 

This  subject  would  require  a  volume  to  explain  it  ad- 
equately ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  occupied  many  important 
volumes.  All  that  we  have  here  attempted  is  to  re- 
move a  groundless  and  injurious  prejudice  against  the 
word.  Whether  or  not  there  be  any  myths  in  the 
Bible,  and  especially  in  the  earlier  books,  is  a  question 
which  must  be  settled  purefy  on  its  oum  meriU,  See 
Mythical  Theory.  It  is,  however,  undesirable  that 
the  mere  word  **myth*'  should  be  avoided  by  those 
who  undoubtedly  regard  some  of  the  Biblical  narratives 
as  containing  mythical  elements.  Even  men  like  Bun- 
sen  and  Ewald  bowed  to  popular  prejudice  in  shunning 
the  word;  and  of  the  English  theologians,  who  rely  so 
much  on  their  authority,  scarcely  one  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dr.  Davidson)  has  ventured  in  this  particular 
to  desert  their  guidance.  Yet  the  word  "  myth"  is  far 
more  reverent  and  far  less  objectionable  than  "  &ble," 
which  some  would  substitute  for  it ;  and  it  is,  as  Dr. 
Davidson  has  pointed  out,  far  more  honest  than  drcuro- 
locutions  which  mean  the  same  thing  {Inirod,  i,  146). 
It  will  be  observed  that  we  are  here  giving  no  opinion 
whatever  as  to  th^  fact  of  the  existence  of  scriptural 
myths,  but  merely  pleading  that  those  Biblical  critics 
who  miderstand  the  true  nature  of  myths,  and,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  believe  that  here  and  there  in  the  Hebrew 
records  a  mythic  element  may  be  traced,  should  not 
hesitate  to  express  their  conviction  by  the  term  which 
is  most  suitable  and  most  likely  to  secure  for  the  sub- 
ject a  clear  and  (air  discussion. 

The  following  are  a  very  few  of  the  more  important 
books  on  the  subject  of  myths :  O.  MUller,  Prolegomena 
zu  einer  Wiatentch^filichm  Mytkologie  (Gottuig.  1825 
[transL  by  J.  Leitch,  Lond.  1844]) ;  Grimm,  Deuttcke 
Mythologie ;  Buttmann,  Mytkologoa ;  Hermaim,  Ud>er 
das  Wesen  und  die  Behandlung  d,  Mythologie ;  Ldbeck, 
At/laophiimus ;  Creuzer,  SymboHk  und  Mytkologie  der 
Alten  Volker;  Witzschj  IJelden-Sage  der  GriecAenf  Bot- 
tiger,  Kunst'3fyihologie  d,  Griecken ;  Kavanagh,  Myths 
traced  to  their  primary  Source  through  Language  (1866). 
The  subject  has  of  late  years  received  three  important 
contributions — Mr.  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i ;  Prof. 
Max  MUller's  Essay  on  Greek  Mythology  (Oxford  Essays, 
1856) ;  and  Cox,  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations  (Lond. 
1878, 2  vols.  8vo). — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Mythoixkjy. 

Mythical  Theory,  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  sa- 
cred character  of  Scripture  by  considering  its  contents 
as  myths  similar  in  their  nature  and  origin  to  those  of 
ancient  mythology.  It  is  the  result  of  the  theological 
systems  of  Kant,  Hegel,  Semler,  Eichhom,  Woolston,  and 
has  found  its  fullest  development  in  Strauss's  Life  of 
Jesus,  and  his  Old  Faith  and  New,  The  only  question 
we  can  consider  here  is  whether  the  sayings  of  the  O. 
and  N.  T.  can  or  cannot  really  be  considered  as  myths. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  word 
fiH^oCf  derived  from  ftvw,  to  dose  the  eyes,  has  the  same 
root  as  mystery  and  mystic,  and  points  to  the  shadowy 
conceptions  of  the  soul,  the  thoughts  which  find  next  an 
expression  in  word&  Hence  it  represents  not  merely 
the  expression,  but  also  the  narrative,  especially  such  as 
finds  its  origin  in  the  vague  ancient  times,  and  conse- 
quently fables  and  sayings  undeserving  of  belief  (1  Tim. 
iv,  7,  ypawdiic  fivBovc  vapatrov ;  comp.  2  Tim.  iv,  4, 
where  it  is  opposed  to  the  oA^eta ;  Tit.  i,  14,  'lovBa'iKoi 
fiv^oi),  and  generally  every  tradition  unworthy  of  be- 
ing believed  (1  Tim.  i,  4 ;  fxv^oi  otoo^ofikvoi,  2  Pet.  i, 
16).  The  ancients  called  untrustworthy  sayings  fivdo- 
\6yrffia,  and  the  narration  of  them  fiv^oXoyia,  But 
by  the  word  myths  was  formerly,  and  until  of  late,  un- 
derstood not  only  the  history  of  the  gods,  but  also  many 
other  traditions  which  rest  on  but  slight  or  sometimes 
no  historical  foundation.  Here  we  have,  then,  to  estab- 
lish the  difference  between  myths  and  tradition.  The 
latter  is  the  verbal  relation  of  a  fact,  at  first  very  cor- 


rect, but  generally  becoming  obscared  io  the  conne  «f 
time  by  additions  and  embellishments  added  to  it.  le 
modem  times  the  distincti<m  has  become  still  more 
marked ;  as  myths  are  made  to  be  fables  resting  on  an 
idea  only,  and  developed  as  if  they  were  tnith.  tbo«||:k 
generally  ccmnected  either  with  perscHis,  places,  or  as- 
ctunstances  which  have  reaUy  existed,  while  by  tiaditke 
is  understood  the  trannnission  iji  real  facts  or  eroMs 
connected  with  an  idea.  Strauss,  in  his  L\fe  of  Jtms, 
defines  myths  as  ^  the  historical  garb  (of  the  orifdnal 
Christian  ideas)  used  in  the  aimkss  poeticml  txaditwrn 
(of  the  early  Church)  which  composes  the  whole  of  the 
GospeL"  It  is  in  the  nature  of  myths  to  be  often  a  sort 
of  symbol  of  the  thoughts  from  which  they  eprai^ 
This  connection  between  them  is  well  establish^  i& 
UUmann,  Historisch  oder  Mythisch  (Hamb.  1838,  p.  56 
sq.).  Both  are  realizations  of  an  idea;  in  the  ^-mbol 
by  signs,  in  the  myth  by  words.  *^TIve  STmbul  ex- 
presses the  immediate  and  permanent  connectum  be- 
tween the  supernatural  and  the  physicaL  The  myib 
can  take  its  rise  in  historical  elements  whkh  it  assiiBt- 
lates,  or  simply  in  the  thoughts;  this  establishes  the 
distinction  between  historical  and  philosophical  myths. 
between  which  extremes,  of  course,  there  are  many  io- 
termediates.**  Both  myths  and  tradition  are,  then,  dis- 
tinct from  history,  but  form  the  vague  mist  oat  of  which 
history  steps  forth.  This  leads  to  a  distinctioii  between 
the  historical  period  of  a  people's  existence,  or  thsi 
when  tradition  commences  to  be  certain,  and  the  nmh- 
ical  period.  Now  to  the  Bible  student  and  to  crerr 
Christian  arises  the  qu^tion,  first  ckariy  proposed  l^ 
Herder,  whether  in  the  original  histcnry  of  mankind,  aad 
especially  of  the  chosen  people,  the  same  rule  buld* 
good  that  the  time  of  tradition  was  preceded  by  a 
mythical  period.  This  proposition  may  probably  be 
admitted  in  a  modified  form ;  but  the  exptession  wtytis 
must  be  rejected,  as  many  erroneous  \*iews  would  ocber- 
wise  become  entangled  with  it,  and  because  ^  we  are 
used  to  hear  it  especially  applied  to  the  fantastic  pitidec- 
tions  of  the  poets  of  heathen  religions"  (Ullmann.  p^  58;. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  O.  T.  contains  pastsages 
the  sense  of  which  is  traditional  and  mythic,  and  that 
acute  criticism  is  required  to  get  at  real  historical  evoiis 
in  their  true  order,  not  only  in  the  apocryphal  books, 
but  even  in  those  recognised  as  canonical.  The  neceseitT 
of  such  criticism,  which  in  former  tim^  was  altogether 
neglected  as  useless,  has  become  evident  after  the  at- 
tacks of  freethinkers  and  deists,  and  especially  since  the 
rationalists  have  brought  forth  their  theory  of  mycla 
and  traditions  to  attack  the  reality  of  mtracie«,**^ai 
these  are  never  to  find  a  place  in  hbtoiy." 

Dr.  M^Clintock  (in  the  preface  to  his  translatXMi  ef 
Neauder*s  L\fe  of  Christ,  N.  Y.  1848,  p.  xiv  sq.)  h^  thai 
sketched  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  mythical  proc- 
ess of  criticism,  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  raticn- 
alistic  form  which  infidelity  assumed  in  Germany : 

*'The  declsred  aim  of  the  rationalists  was  to  interpfct 
tho  Bible  on  rtUional  principles;  that  is  to  say,  to  lb»d 
nothiDff  in  it  beyond  tne  »M)pe  of  human  reaFou.  N«4 
9npp(iBliis;  its  writers  to  be  impostors,  nor  denving  the 
rectird  to  be  a  legitimate  source,  in  a  certain  »eii»e,  tif  re- 
ligious instructiou,  they  sought  to  free  it  Ihm  everytfaiEg 
supernatural;  deeming  it  to  be,  not  a  direct  divine  reve- 
tatiou,  but  a  product  of  the  buraan  mind,  aided,  todeed, 
bv  Diviue  Providence,  but  In  no  extraordinary  or  mirac- 
uluus  way.  The  miracles^  therefciiB,  hsd  to  be  explaised 
awny :  and  this  was  done  in  any  mode  that  the  iDgenoity 
or  pMlostiphy  of  t he  expositor  might  sngcest.  Sometimes, 
for  instance,  they  were  no  miracles  at  ail,  but  rimple  oat- 
nral  facts,  aud  nil  the  old  interpreters  had  misnoderstoMl 
the  writers.  Sometimes,  agalu,  the  vriters  of  the  sncred 
history  misunderstood  tbelacts,  deeming  them  to  be  mi- 
racnions  when  they  were  not;  e.  g.wben  Christ  *  heated 
the  sick,*  he  merely  prescribed  for  them,  as  a  kind  phyri- 
cian,  with  skill  sua  success;  when  he  *  raised  the  dead,* 
he  only  restored  men  from  a  swoon  or  trance :  when  he 
'subdued  the  storm,'  thei«  was  simply  a  happy  *coiod- 
dence,*  making  a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  nf 
the  disciples;  when  he  fed  the  *flve  tnoasand,*  he  osly 
set  an  example  of  kindness  and  benevolence  wht^  the 
rich  by-sianaers  eageriy  followed  by  opening  their  sroret 
to  feed  the  hungry  multitude,  etc  But  even  this  ^v*k 
exegesis,  when  stretched  to  its  utmost  capacity,  wuidd 
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not  explain  every  case :  some  part*  of  the  narratlTee  were 
etnbboruly  anyleldlDg,  and  uew  methtids  were  demanded. 
For  men  who  had  gone  8o  far,  it  was  ea^y  to  go  farther— 
the  text  linelf  was  not  spared :  this  passage  was  donbifhl, 
that  was  oormpt,  a  thira  was  sparuias.  In  short, '  criti- 
ciam,*  as  this  desperate  kind  of  Interpretation  was  called, 
was  at  last  able  to  make  anything,  and  in  a  fair  way  to 
make  notkingt  ont  of  the  sacred  records.  Bnt  still  the  ra- 
tionallst  agreed  with  the  orthodox  supernatar^list  in  ad- 
mi  ttlDS  xJtMi  there  was,  at  bottom,  a  oasis  of  substantial 
truth  In  the  records,  and  asserted  that  his  efforts  only 
tended  to  free  the  substantive  verity  A*om  the  enveloi>- 
ments  of  fable  or  perveraloii  with  which  tradition  had  in- 
vested it.  The  aumission  was  a  fktal  one.  The  absordi- 
ties  to  which  the  theorv  led  could  not  long  remain  unde- 
tected. It  was  soon  shown,  and  shown  effectually,  that 
this  vaunted  criticism  was  no  criticism  at  all;  that  the 
t>biections  which  it  offered  to  the  Gk)spel  history  were  as 
old  as  Porphyry,  or,  at  least,  as  the  English  Deists,  and 
bald  been  refatea  again  and  again :  that  the  errors  of  In- 
terpretation into  which  the  older  expositors  had  fallen 
might  be  avoided  without  touching  the  truth  and  inspira- 
tion uf  the  evangelists ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  there  could 
be  no  medium  between  open  Infidelity  and  the  admission 
of  a  snpeniatural  revelation.  During  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century  the  confllpt  was  waged  with  ardor  on 
both  sides,  but  with  increasing  energy  on  the  side  of  truth ; 
and  everv  year  weakened  the  forces  of  rationalism.  Still, 
the  theological  mind  of  Germany  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  unsettled:  its  Tholnck  and  Hennteul>erg  stood 
strone  for  orthodoxy;  its  Twesten  and  NitJssch  applied 
Uie  clearest  loiric  to  systematic  theology ;  its  Marhelneke 
and  Daub  phuosophlzed  religiously;  Its  Bretschneider 
and  Hase  upheld  reason  as  the  judge  of  revelation;  while 
not  a  few  maintained  the  old  rationalism,  though  with 
lees  and  less  of  conviction,  or  at  least  of  boldness. 

**It  was  at  this  point  that  Strauss  conceived  the  auda- 
cious idea  of  applying  the  mythical  theory  to  the  whole 
etroctare  of  the  evangelical  history.  All  Germany  has 
been  more  or  less  infected  with  the  mytho-maula  since 
the  new  school  of  arcbseologers  have  gone  so  deei>ly  into 
the  heathen  mythology.  °A  mythls  omnis  pri^orum 
hominnm  cnm  hlstorla  turn  phlfosophla  procedit,*  savs 
Heyne ;  and  Bauer  asks,  logfcallv  enough,  *  if  the  early 
history  of  every  people  is  mythical,  why  not  the  Hebrew  r 
The  mere  application  of  this  theory  to  the  sacred  records 
-was  by  no  means  original  with  Strauss :  he  himself  points 
ont  a  number  of  instances  in  which  Bichhoru,  Gabler,  Va- 
ter,  etc,  had  made  use  of  it.  His  claim  is  to  have  given  a 
completeness  to  the  theory,  or  rather  to  Its  apulicHtion, 
which  former  interpreters  had  not  dreamed  of^:  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  has  made  no  halting  work  of  it.  That 
Jesns  lived :  that  he  taught  in  Judna ;  that  he  gathered 
disciples,  and  so  Impressed  them  with  his  life  and  teach- 
ing that  they  lielleved  him  to  be  the  Messiah— this  is 
nearly  the  sum  of  historical  tmth  contained  in  the  evan- 
fiielistB,  according  to  Strauss.  Yet  he  ascribes  no  fraudu- 
Tent  deitfrna  to  the  writers;  his  problem  is,  therefore,  to 
account  for  the  form  In  which  the  narratives  appear :  and 
this  is  the  place  for  his  theory  to  work.  A  Mettslah  was 
expected;  certain  notions  were  attached  to  the  Messianic 
character  and  office ;  and  with  these  Christ  was  invested 
by  his  followers.  '  Such  and  such  a  thing  must  happen  to 
the  Messiah ;  Jesus  was  the  Messiah ;  therefore  such  and 
such  a  thing  must  have  happened  to  him.*  *  The  expec- 
tation of  a  Messiah  had  flourished  in  Israel  long  before 
the  time  of  Christ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  appearance  It 
had  ripened  into  full  bloom ;  not  an  Indefinite  longing, 
either,  but  an  expectation  defined  by  many  promfueut 
characteristics.  Moses  had  promised  (Dent,  xvili,  16)  "a 
prophet  like  unto  himself,^  a  passage  applied,  in  Christ's 
time,  to  the  Messiah  (Acts  ill,  22 :  vii,  Wl).  The  Messiah 
was  to  spring  of  David's  line,  and  ascend  his  throne  as  a 
second  DaWd  (Matt,  xxii,  42 ;  Luke  l,  82);  and  therefore  he 
was  looked  for.  in  Christ's  time,  to  be  bom  in  the  little 
town  of  Bethlehem  (John  vl,42:  Matt.  II,  6).  In  the  old 
legends  the  most  wonderfhl  acts  and  destinies  had  been 
attributed  to  the  prophets:  could  less  be  expected  of  the 
Messiah?  Must  not  his  life  be  illustrated  by  the  most 
splendid  and  significant  Incidents  fW>m  the  nves  of  the 
prophetA  t  Finally,  the  Messianic  «ra,  as  a  whole,  was 
expected  to  be  a  period  of  signs  and  wonders.  The  eyes 
of  the  blind  were  to  be  opened ;  the  deaf  ears  were  to  be 
nnstopped:  the  lame  were  to  leap,  etc,  (Isa.  xxxv,  etc). 
These  expressions,  part  of  which,  at  least,  were  purely 
flgnrative,  came  to  be  literally  nnderstond  (Matt,  xi,  6 ; 
Lake  vii,  21  sq.) ;  and  thus,  even  l>efore  Christ's  appear- 
ance, the  image  of  Messiah  was  continually  filling  ont  with 
new  features.  And  thus  many  of  the  legends  re!*jpectlng 
Jesns  had  not  to  be  newly  invented ;  they  existedT ready- 
made  in  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  people,  derived  chiefly 
firum  the  Old  Testament, and  only  needed  to  be  transferreil 
to  (Thrist  and  adapted  to  his  character  and  teachings.' 

**  These  extracts  contain  the  substance  of  Strauss^s  the- 
ory; his  book  is  little  more  than  an  application  of  it  to 
'  the  Individual  parts  of  the  history  of  Christ  as  given  in 
the  evangelists.  A  few  insunces  of  his  procedure  will 
suffice.  He  finds  the  key  to  the  mirattUofu  conception  in 
Matt,  i,  89:  *AU  this  was  done  that  It  might  be  fblfllled 
which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,' 


etc  *  The  birth  of  Jesus,  it  was  said,  must  correspond  to 
this  passage ;  and  what  was  to  be,  thev  concluded,  really 
did  occur,  and  so  arose  the  myth.'  The  account  of  the 
star  of  the  Magians,  and  of  their  visit  from  the  East,  arose 
from  a  similar  application  of  Numb,  xxiv,  17 ;  Psa.  Ixxii, 
10 ;  Isa.  Ix,  1-6,  etc  The  temptation  of  Christ  was  sug- 
gested bv  the  trials  of  Job ;  its  separate  features  helpea 
out  by  Bxod.  xzxlv,  28 ;  Lev.  xvi,  8, 10 ;  Deut.  ix,  9,  etc 
The  transfiguration  finds  a  startlnk-polnt  in  Bxod.  xxxiv, 
29-88w    So  we  might  ao  through  the  book. 

"The  appearance  orthe  work,  as  we  have  said,  produced 
a  wonderful  sensation  in  (Germany ;  greater,  by  far,  than 
its  merits  would  seem  to  have  authorized.  It  was  the 
heaviest  blow  that  unbelief  had  ever  struck  against  C-hris- 
tianlty ;  and  the  question  was,  what  should  be  done  f  The 
Prussian  government  was  disposed  to  utter  its  ban  against 
the  book ;  and  many  evangelical  theologians  deemed  this 
the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  regard  to  it  But  Dr.  Ne- 
ander  deprecated  suco  a  procedure  as  calculated  to  give 
the  work  a  spurious  celebrity,  and  as  wearing,  at  least, 
the  aspect  of  a  confession  that  it  was  unanswerable.  He 
advised  that  it  should  l>e  met,  not  by  authority,  but  by  ar- 
gument, believing  that  the  truth  had  nothing  to  fear  In 
such  a  conflict  His  counsel  prevailed ;  and  the  event  has 
shown  that  he  was  right  Replies  to  Strauss  poured  forth 
in  a  torrent;  the  Gospel  histories  were  subjected  to  a 
closer  criticism  than  ever ;  and  to-day  the  public  mind  of 
Germany  is  nearer  to  an  orthOdox  and  evangelical  view 
of  their  contents  than  It  has  been  for  almost  a  century. 

**  Besides  the  general  Impulse  given  by  Strauss  to  the 
stndv  of  the  four  Gospels,  he  has  done  tneolo^ry  another 

good  service.  His  book  nas  ciriven  a  deadly  blow  to  ro- 
'ontUi^m  properlv  so  called.  Its  paltry  criticism  and  beg- 
zarly  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  nowhere  more  et- 
fectually  dissected  than  in  his  investigations  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  history  and  of  the  expositions  that  have 
been  given  of  It  In  a  word,  he  has  driven  rationalism 
out  of  the  flcid  to  make  way  for  his  myths ;  and  Neander, 
Bberhard,  and  others  have  exploded  the  myths ;  so  that 
nothing  remains  but  a  return  to  the  simple,  tmihfhl  in- 
terpretations which,  In  the  main,  are  given  by  the  evan- 
gelical commentators." 

In  his  New  IJfe  of  Jesus  (authorized  translation, 
Lond.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo)  Strauss  thus  defines  his  modi- 
fied and  later  position  (p.  218):  **I  have,  mainly  in 
consequence  of  Baur's  hints,  allowed  more  room  than 
before  to  the  hypothesis  of  conscious  and  intentional 
fiction.  This  may  properly  be  called  myth  as  soon  as  it 
has  gained  belief  and  passed  into  the  legend  of  a  peo- 
ple or  a  religions  sect;  for  its  having  done  so  invariably 
shows  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  formed  bv  its  author 
not  merely  upon  notions  of  his  own,  but  in  connection 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  majority."  He  therefore 
still  maintains  that  "  the  myth,  in  its  original  form,  is 
not  the  conscious  and  intentional  invention  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  a  production  of  the  common  consciousness 
of  a  people  or  religious  circle,  which  an  individual  does 
indeed  first  enunciate,  but  which  meets  belief  for  the 
very  reason  that  such  individual  is  but  the  oi^au  of 
this  nniversal  conviction**  (p.  206) ;  -and  be  proceeds  to 
explain  how  in  this  way  arose  the  account  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus  in  Bethlehem,  and  the  disappearance  of  his 
body  from  the  tomb.  Yet  he  adds, "  But  when  we  thus 
point  out  that  an  unconscious  invention  of  such  ac- 
counts was  possible  far  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
they  are  generally  considered  admissible,  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  conscious  fiction  had  no  share  at  all 
in  the  evangelical  formation  of  myths.  The  narratives 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  especially  are  for  the  most  part  so 
methodically  framed,  so  carried  out  into  detail,  that,  if 
they  are  not  historical,  they  can  apparently  only  be 
considered  as  conscious  and  intentional  inventions'*  (p. 
208).  Accordingly  he  discards  the  Gospel  of  John  al- 
together as  being  purely  fictitious.  This  is  the  suici- 
dal act  of  the  mythical  theorists ;  for  once  brought  to 
the  alternative  of  receiving  or  rejecting  the  Gospel  rec- 
ords as  a  simple  question  of  venicity,  their  battery  is 
unmasked,  and  the  argument  becomes  one  of  bold  infi- 
delity. Paley  has  proved,  long  ago,  that  the  N.-T. 
writers  had  no  possible  motive  or  opporttmity  for  either 
self-deception  or  imposture. 

Certain  critics  before  Strauss  bad  attempted  to  apply 
the  theory  of  historical  mythus  to  the  Gospel  narrative. 
By  historical  mythus  is  meant  the  adornment  of  actual 
facts  by  the  imagination.  Strauss,  however,  went  fur- 
ther than  this,  and  adopted  what  he  calls  the  principles 
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of  philoeopbical  my  thus,  i.  e.  'Hbe  expression  of  an 
idea  in  the  fonn  of  an  imaginary  biography.**  But 
the  weak  point  in  Strauss's  system,  at  which  it  finally 
broke  down,  was  that  be  did  not  assert  the  whole  Gos- 
pel to  be  mythical ;  he  admitted  certain  statements  in 
the  N.-T.  histories  as  facts.  Here,  then,  his  system 
was  as  great  a  failure  as  any  other.  The  very  aim  of 
his  method  was  to  exclude  everything  capricious-or  hy- 
pothetical ;  the  result  of  its  application  was  to  leave  the 
Held  as  much  open  to  caprice  and  hypothesis  as  before. 
Nor  does  hb  eventual  denial  of  the  truthfulness  of 
John's  Gospel  mend  his  system;  it  only  introduces  a 
fresh  element  of  discrimination  and  consequent  perplex- 
ity. Late  researches  go  much  deeper  into  the  idea  of 
the  myth  and  its  application,  particularly  in  the  work 
of  ScheUing,  Utb,  d,  Sfyiken  d,  dltesten  Welt  (in  Paulus, 
Menwrabiiien);  Creuzer;  F.  Baur,  of  Tubingen,  Sym- 
bolik  u,  Mt/tholoffiff  oder  die  Naturrdufion  d.  Alter' 
ihums  (Stuttg.  1824-25,  8vo);  Ottfried  MlUler,  of  Got- 
tingen,  Proleyometut  zu  einer  Wi$»en»ch(\f\lichenMylholO' 
gU  (Gotting.  1825) ;  A«  Batke,  D,  bibL  TheoL  dL  A .  Test. 
(BerL  1835).  In  the  O.  T.  they  consider  as  mythical 
the  histor}'  of  creation  and  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  con- 
sequent punbhment,  the  fiood,  the  origin  of  the  various 
nations,  and  the  election  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  well 
as  their  covenant  with  Jehovah ;  the  history  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, the  stay  in  Egypt  of  a  family  which  grew  into 
a  nation  (although,  as  shown  by  remaining  monuments, 
this  is  based  on  a  fact),  their  egress  from  Egypt,  the 
giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  forty-years'  jour- 
ney through  the  wilderness,  the  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Israelites  came  into  possession  of  the  Prom- 
ised Laud.  Then  a  great  deal  in  the  following  books, 
as  also  in  the  later  history  of  the  people  and  of  the 
kings,  especially  in  the  form  as  we  find  it  in  the  Book 
of  Chronicles,  where  all  is  made  to  promote  the  priestly 
interest;  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  the  prophets, 
and  even  passages  in  the  latest  history  of  the  people, 
as  the  apocryphal  books,  contain  myths  concerning  the 
Maccabees.  All  through,  tradition  is  connected  with 
the  myths  which  form  an  important  element  in  these 
narratives,  and  both  are  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Israelites  connected,  in  true  Oriental  style,  with  the 
historical  element.  These  views,  but  often  still  more 
sweeping  and  exaggerated,  were  at  that  time  advanced 
cautiously,  and  used  to  explain  many  passages  in  Script- 
ure with  some  show  of  reason ;  the  noore  as.  all  line  of 
demarcation  being  destroyed  by  the  generalization  of 
some  assertions,  everything  came  to  be  measured  by  the 
same  standanL  The  absurdities  of  these  views,  and 
their  impiety,  called  into  existence  an  opposite  party 
which  rejected  the  assertion  of  any  myths  being  con- 
tained in  the  canonical  Scriptures;  and  the  views  of 
the  latter  have  gradually  prevailed  among  the  more 
candid  and  careful  even  of  German  critics.  Traces, 
however,  of  this  mvthical  theorv  in  an  obscure  or  sab- 
dued  form  are  seen  in  Stanley's  lectures  on  the  Hitt,  of 
the  Jewuh  Church ;  having  evidently  come  over  from 
Ewald's  destructive  and  arbitrary  method  of  treating 
Jewish  history  in  his  Israelii,  VoUe,  A  sounder  and 
soberer  criticism,  however,  has  found  means  to  restore 
the  narratives  of  both  the  O.  and  the  N.  T.  to  their 
proper  rank  as  genuine  history.    See  Rationalism. 

MjTthology  (from  fiv^og,  a  tale,  and  \6yoi:,  a  word) 
is,  according  to  Pococke  {India  in  Greece^  p.  2,  note), 
intended  strictly  as  a  term  synonymous  with  **inven- 
tion,*"  having  no  historical  basis.  Yet  by  usage  the 
word  is  confined  to  fictions  made  in  the  early  periods  of 
a  people's  existence,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  their 
religious  belief,  and  generally  their  oldest  traditions,  in 
an  attractive  form.  The  tendency  to  create  myths  in 
this  way  seems  inherent  in  every  people ;  certainly  there 
is  no  people  so  sunk  into  the  brute  as  to  be  without 
them.  AJid,  what  is  more  noteworthy,  the  systems  of 
mythology  have  by  no  means  ceased  to  exist  even  in 
our  own  day.  They  have  only  taken  different  shapes, 
and  have  been  more  widelv  diffused.     The  name  is 


changed,  while  the  essence  remains.  In  losing:  their 
character  of  celestial  reference  they  have  become  msce 
earthly  and  less  splendid  and  imposing,  but  their  vital- 
ity is  as  great  as  ever.  We  might  almost  aaj  of  the 
gods  as  some  do  of  the  rdics  of  aainta  of  the  Raa»]i 
Church,  that  the  more  they  are  divided  the  more  they 
multiply.  The  mystery  with  which  the  popular  finnr 
delights  to  envelop  them  serves  instead  of  the  imoKt- 
tal  ambrosia  which  ministers  to  their  beaveoty  Uk. 
*^  Nothing,"  says  De  Gubematia,  **  dings  to  the  eaitk 
more  closely  than  a  superstition.  A  scienttfic  trnth  re- 
quires years  and  sometimes  centuries  before  it  can  oU 
tain  general  acceptance.  The  ancient  myth  gives  m 
the  germ  of  many  existing  tradirions,  and  in  the  saoK 
manner  the  current  popiUar  legends  often  explain  the 
enigma  of  the  old  celestial  personilicatioos"  {Zooiogicd 
Mytk(Aogy^  vol.  i,  Introd,), 

Myths  may  be  divided  into  several  classesL  The 
most  important  is  the  moral  and  theolngicaL  The  lat- 
ter of  these  two  is  of  course  the  more  important ;  for  it 
is  in  the  myth  that  the  oldest  theology  of  all  noe- 
Christaan  nations  is  embodied.  **  My  thologr,"  says  one, 
**  is  not  occupied  merely  or  mainly  with  strange  fancia 
and  marvellous  fictions,  invented  for  the  sake  of  amuse- 
ment, but  contains  the  fundamental  ideas  belonging  to 
the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  man  as  they  have  bcca 
embodied  by  the  imaginative  (acuity  of  the  most  &vw> 
ed  races.  It  is  this  dominance  of  the  imaginatioo,  so 
characteristic  of  the  eariy  stages  of  society,  which  gives 
to  myth  its  peculiar  dramatic  expression,  and  ttamps 
the  popular  creed  of  all  nations  with  the  character  of  a 
poetiy  of  nature,  of  man,  and  of  God.**  Henoe  arises 
the  great  importance  of  mythological  study  for  the  relig- 
ious student,  now  so  universally  recognised. 

Mythology,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  religions  my- 
thology, may  be  taken  in  a  wider  or  a  narrower  aaast. 
In  its  wider  signification  it  includes  all  that  was  be^ 
lieved  or  might  be  affirmed  concerning  the  gods  of  any 
polytheistic  system— not  only  theology ,  or  the  doctrine 
concerning  their  nature,  attributes,  and  operatiooa,  bat 
their  interferences  in  the  history  of  the  worid.     From 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  myth-{MVNlucing  faculty 
exercises  itself  with  exuberance  only  under  the  poly- 
theistic form  of  religion ;  for  there  only  does  a  safficient 
number  of  celestial  personages  exist  whose  attributes 
and  actions  may  be  clothed  in  a  historical  dress..    There 
is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  even  a  monotheistic 
people  from  exhibiting  certain  great  ideas  of  their  fiutk 
in  a  narrative  form,  so  as  by  prosaic  minds  to  be  takes 
for  literal  historical  facts.     The  first  of  these  divieiQai 
answers  to  the  doctrine  concerning  God  found  in  the 
Scriptures ;  the  other  to  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the 
events  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  Jewish  histoey. 
Beudes  strictly  theological  myths,  there  are  physcsl 
myths,  that  is,  fictions  representing  the  n>ost  striking 
appearances  and  changes  of  external  nature  in  the  fona 
of  poerical  history ;  in  which  view  the  connecti<m  of 
legends  about  giants,  chimeras,  etc,  with  regions  mark- 
ed by  peculiar  volcanic  phenomena,  has  often  been  ob- 
served.    It  is  diffiatU  indeedf  m  polytheistic  frHpitms,  to 
draw  any  strict  Une  betteetn  physical  and  theotogiefd 
myths;  as  the  divinity  of  all  the  operations  of  nature 
is  the  first  postulate  of  polytheism,  and  every  physi- 
cal phenomenon  becomes  the  manifestation  of  a  god. 
Again,  though  it  may  appear  a  contradiction,  there  are 
historical  myths;  that  is,  marvelloas  legends  about  per^ 
sons  who  may  with  probability  be  supposed  to  have 
actually  existed.     So  intermingled,  indeed,  is  fact  with 
fable  in  eariy  times  that  there  must  alwa^-s  be  a  kind 
of  debauble  land  between  j^n  theok)gi<^  myth  and 
recognised  historical  fact.     The  land  is  occupied  by 
what  are  called  the  heroic  myths;  that  is,  legends  aboat 
heroes,  concerning  whom   it  may  often  be  doubtfU 
whether  they  are  merely  a  sort  of  inferior  and  moie 
human-like  gods,  or  only  men  of  more  than  ordinur 
powers  whom  the  popular  imaginarion  has  elevated  inia 
demigods.    Schelling,  in  his  philosophy  (^mythology, 
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uses  the  word  in  a  somewhat  broad  meaning.  He  says 
that  ^  these  (divine,  or  mythological)  personalitiefl  are 
at  the  same  time  thought  of  both  in  certain  natural  and 
in  certain  historical  relations  to  one  another.  Kronus 
is  called  a  son  of  Uranus;  this  is  a  natural — when  he 
emasculates  and  dethrones  his  father,  this  is  a  hiatotical^ 
relation.  As,  however,  natural  relations  in  the  wider 
nense  aro  historical,  this  element  is  sufficiently  indicated 
when  we  speak  of  it  as  the  historical  one"  {Lect^  i,  p.  7). 
And  be  goes  on  to  remark  that  by  their  very  nature  the 
gods  of  heathenism  as  mythological  beings  have  a  his- 
torical character.  They  enter  into  the  world  of  events 
in  that  part  of  the  system  of  heathen  roligions,  or  rather 
of  some  religions,  which  speaks  of  their  birth  and  of 
their  relations  among  themselves,  aside  from  any  man- 
ifestations to  men  or  interferences  in  human  affairs. 
Bat  if  we  make  a  distinction  between  the  doctrinal  part 
of  polytheism,  or  of  any  particular  religion,  as  that  of 
India  or  Greece,  and  the  historical  part  from  which  and 
from  its  cultus  the  doctrinal  part,  or  the  religions  faith, 
is  ascertained,  we  shall  not  be  far  out  of  the  way.  For 
the  doctrinal  part  we  refer  to  the  article  Polytheism. 
For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  however,  we  shall,  by 
way  of  prefoce,  proceed  to  enumerate  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  be  home  in  mind  when  ¥re  treat 
of  mythology. 

We  mention  (1)  that  the  divine  power  or  life-giving 
energy  in  nature  was  divided  up  in  heathenism  into 
many  separate  powers,  which  were  personified,  and  even 
became  to  the  heathen  mind  persons,  endowed  with  sep- 
arate wills,  denres,  and  intelligence.  (2)  These  divine 
powers,  or  gods,  cast  off  their  connection  with  the  natural 
object  out  of  which  they  grew,  so  that  the  connection  in 
the  end  was  no  longer  obvious  to  the  heathen  mind.  In 
this  way  they  entered  into  various  relations  to  a  nation, 
a  tribe,  or  a  class  of  men ;  they  acquired  special  moral 
qualities  or  attributes  of  various  kinds;  and  thus  all 
the  interests  of  society^  in  all  ita  subdivisions,  all  arta 
and  employments,  everything  in  the  physic^  world 
and  among  men,  was  placed  under  their  care.  (3) 
They  were  conceived  of  as  having  human  passions  and 
desires;  they  had  distinctions  of  sex— originally  be- 
cause active  causes,  as  the  sun,  were  aptly  conceived  of 
as  masculine,  and  paesive,  like  the  earth,  as  feminine ; 
tb^  had  marriages  among  themselves,  and  as  they  as- 
sumed human  or  other  ^ape  at  will,  they  could  have 
connections  with  human  beings  also.  (4)  As  objecta  of 
nature  originally,  and  as  many  in  number,  they  all  had 
limited  powers,  and,  while  they  were  immortal,  had  had 
a  beginning  of  their  existence.  The  theogony — He- 
siod'a,  for  instance — is  a  part  of  the  cosmogony  which  in 
several  religions  of  heathenism  was  devised — somewhat 
later  than  the  rise  pf  mythology — to  explain  the  origi- 
nal condition  of  the  world  and  the  way  the  gods  came 
into  ex\aUi\ce,  As  man  comes  into  being  by  procre- 
ation, so  in  general  the  existence  of  the  gods  is  in  the 
same  way  accounted  for.  Matter  itself  is  for  the  most 
part  conceived  of  as  etemaL  (5)  When  the  mythologi- 
cal process  was  in  full  activity,  not  only  did  powers  of 
nature  become  persons  before  the  imagination  and  faith 
of  the  polytheist,  but  moral  powers  or  causes  also,  ab- 
straet  and  general  conceptions,  feelings,  and  the  like, 
were  turned  into  personified  agenta,  or  even  into  per- 
sona. Thus  among  the  Greeks,  Themis,  or  justuxj  Nem- 
esis, or  rttribution,  the  Moirai  (shares,  allotments, /ofM, 
Latin  Parcm),  became  personified,  and  even  assumed 
personal  existence,  together  vrith  a  multitude  of  others. 
And  so  by  the  side  of  the  gods,  properly  so  called,  a  mul- 
titade  of  subordinate  beings,  who  grew  out  of  such  per- 
sonificattons,  were  worshipped  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  formed  a  portion  of  a  very  large  class 
which  may  be  called  teoondar^  dicinitieSf  consisting, 
among  others,  of  representatives  of  the  life  of  smaller 
objecta  in  nature,  such  as  wood,  fountain,  and  other 
njmphs  and  spirits;  or  of  demons  attendant  on  higher 
gods,  and  of  heroes,  or  the  spirits  of  deceased  men,  as 
also  of  demigods,  or  men  with  a  divine  father  or  moth- 


er, who  played  a  part  second  to  no  other  in  classical 
mythology.  (6)  The  my thol(^cal  age  cannot,  on  ao- 
count  of  our  want  of  historical  records,  have  any  exact 
limits  assigned  to  it.  It  began  in  the  earliest  infancy 
of  nations.  We  see  the  mythological  spirit  in  the  Yedas, 
which  point  back  to  an  age  from  1500  to  2000  years  an- 
terior to  the  birth  of  Christ.  We  find  the  Greek  my- 
thology fully  mature  in  the  age  when  the  Homeric  poems 
were  written,  an<l  a  mde  philosophy  working  up  its  ma^ 
terials  in  the  Hesiodic  poems.  Centuries  must  have 
elapsed  before  Homer,  during  which  men  looked  at  nat- 
ure and  the  world  in  this  spirit.  The  poets  collected 
the  myths  of  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  gave  to  them 
a  general  Grecian  stamp,  but  they  did  not  originally  in- 
vent them,  nor  were  the  gods  imported  from  £gypt,  the 
affirmation  of  Herodotus  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. The  end  of  this  mythologizing  spirit  is  also  in- 
definite. .Some  few  historical  events  are  intermingled 
with  myths,  but  the  connection  was  later  than  the  myth. 
To  say  that  they  ceased  when  history  began  is  to  say 
no  more,  properly  speaking,  than  that  for  a  time  my- 
thology and  the  historical  spirit  were  in  conflict,  and 
that,  as  the  result,  mythology  was  looked  on  as  the 
history  of  the  past. 

So  far  as  the  actions  and  interferences  of  the  gods 
form  a  part  of  mythology*,  it  was  in  no  sense  a  product 
of  imposture.  No  priests  or  poets,  or  persons  sustaining 
ix>th  characters,  invented  i(^  The  poet  and  his  hearers 
had  the  same  faith,  and  their  imaginations  were  in  the 
same  mythological  condition :  they  honestly  believed  in 
the  general  doctrines  of  the  theology,  and  the  general 
S3rstem  of  divine  interference  in  the  affairs  of  men,  of 
which  they  introduced  the  particulars  inUt  their  poetry. 
Otherwise  they  could  have  met  with  no  responsive  chord 
in  the  souls  of  the  people;  or,  if  unbelieving  themselves, 
they  would  not  have  searched  out  and  reproduced  the 
myths  all  through  the  epic  age  and  afterwards.  It  is 
folly  to  suppose  that  the  men  of  the  myth-making  times, 
or  of  the  epic  times,  played  with  religion,  or  looked  with 
critical  eyes  on  the  fables  of  the  poets;  or,  for  a  long 
time,  were  injured  in  their  moral  sensibilities  by  the  im- 
moralhies  and  groesness  of  many  portions  of  the  stories 
which  were  recited  to  them  by  the  rhapsodists.  This, 
however,  is  to  be  observed :  (1)  That  the  epic  poets  of 
the  Homeric  period,  and  of  the  cyclical  school  afterwards, 
must  have  felt  free  to  transform  and  work  over  and  add 
to  the  myths  which  they  received  or  gathered  as  their 
stock  in  trade.  This  is  no  more  than  Christian  believ- 
ers, such  as  Milton  or  Klopstock,  have  done,  without  the 
least  suspicion  that  they  were  practicing  a  fraud,  or  irrev- 
erently tampering  with  sacred  things.  (2)  The  logo- 
graphs  or  mythographs — the  collectors  of  mythology 
into  one  corpus,  the  translators  into  prose  of  the  epic 
sagas— these  persons  did  allow  themselves  to  make  alter- 
ations ;  they  may  have  invented  connections  between 
myths,  so  as  to  make  them  flt  into  their  framework  and 
form  one  whole ;  they  may  to  some  extent  have  given 
an  improved  version  of  one  or  another  of  the  fables,  un- 
der the  conscious  or  unconscious  influence  of  a  rational- 
izing spirit,  (8)  The  lyric  poets  in  making  use  of  the 
same  materials  went  a  little  further.  Pindar  b  offend- 
ed by  the  immoral  acts  imputed  to  the  gods,  and  thus 
we  see  that  a  higher  moral  standard  is  beginning  to 
cause  a  conflict  between  religious  myths  and  the  moral 
sense.  This  is  more  evident  afterwards,  and  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  scepticism  of  later  Greece.  We 
have  on  record  a  remarkable  story  relating  to  Stesi- 
chorus,  one  of  the  earliest  l\*ric  poets.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  an  ode  he  had  indulged  in  invectives  against 
Helen,  and,  as  a  retribudon  for  his  evil  speaking,  loot 
his  eyesight.  He  then  composed  his  Helena,  in  which 
his  version  of  her  story  was  that  she  never  went  to 
Troy,  but  her  phantom,  or  eidolon,  took  her  place ;  his 
eyesight  was  thereupon  restored.  This  furnished  to 
Euripides  the  argument  of  the  drama  of  Helena.  The 
nucleus  of  truth  here  is  that  the  poet  deserted  the  re- 
ceived fable  for  another  which  was  thought  to  be  new 
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with  him  (Stesich.  Frag,  in  Bergk,  29 ;  Herm.  Pr<^,  in 
Eurip.  Hel ;  Bemhmrdy,  Gt»ch,  Griech,  Lii,  ii,  478).  (4) 
The  tragic  poets  indulged  in  still  greater  liberties. 
i£schylu9  and  Sophocles,  being  religious  believers,  still 
respected  the  myths ;  while  Euripides,  an  unbeliever, 
cared  little  for  thera  except  as  materiids  for  his  verse. 
(5)  In  a  still  later  age  they  were  mere  materials  for 
works  of  poetry  and  art ;  and  that  a  poet  interwove 
them  in  his  narrative  is  no  proof  that  he  received  them 
as  true.  It  must  be  observed,  also,  that  in  the  mouth 
and  recollection  of  the  people  myths  could  not  remain 
txactJy  fixed.  They  changed  from  age  to  age.  The 
spot  where  the  events  were  first  reputed  to  happen  had 
afterwards  many  competitors.  The  actors,  especially 
the  minor  actors,  varied.  The  poets  chose  what  suited 
them  best,  or  what  first  presented  itself.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  a  more  antique  form  of  a  myth  is  sometimes 
picked  out  of  the  fragments  of  some  obscure  writer, 
or  of  some  modem  author  like  Pausanias,  who  went 
about  among  the  people,  or  had  access  to  authorities 
now  lost. 

The  main  inquiry  is,  How  did  the  myths  arise,  if 
neither  priest  nor  poet,  neither  fraud  nor  conscious  in- 
vention, was  the  source  of  the  great  mass  of  them? 
When  we  say  that  they  arose  by  the  power  of  the  im- 
agination looking  at  the  world  as  being  full  of  life,  or 
by  the  my  tholc^izing  process,  we  say  nothing.  When 
we  draw  analogies  from  modem  myths — as  the  story  of 
Koland,  or  the  Holy  Grail,  or  the  epic  of  Arthur  and 
his  Knights — or  trace  the  marveUous  alterations  which 
the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  underwent  in  a  series 
of  poems  and  prose  narratives,  to  be  found  in  all  the 
languages  of  Europe  and  in  some  of  those  of  Asia,  we 
still  fall  short  of  the  explanation  (comp.  Grote,  Hitt,  of 
Greece^  i,  end).  For  in  the  first  place  there  is  in  most 
of  the  modem  myths  a  gain  of  fact,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  story  of  Roland ;  but  the  myths  relating  to  the  gods 
had  no  intrinsical,  but  only  physical,  facts  for  their  foun- 
dation. When  we  come  to  the  myths  of  the  heroic 
times  of  Greece,  there  must  have  been  historical  events 
in  some  shape,  perhaps  very  much  distorted,  out  of 
which  they  grew.  The  machinery  in  the  epic  stories 
founded  on  these  myths — ^in  other  words,  the  interven- 
tions of  the  gods — were  conformed  to  a  belief  of  an  age 
when  the  material  was  first  chosen  for  the  songs  of  the 
rhapsodists;  but  the  difficulty  still  remains  how  the  re- 
ligious element  of  the  myths  became  united  with  the 
rest.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  a  story  like  that  of 
Roland,  or  a  tradition  of  a  siege  of  Troy,  possessing 
sources  of  interest  for  the  narioniJ  mind,  should  by  and 
by  grow  in  the  multitude  of  its  details,  be  worked  over, 
be  altered  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  or  by  the  poets — 
this  is  what  happens  on  a  small  scale  every  day ;  but  it 
is  hard  to  account  for  the  tuming  of  celestial  phenom- 
ena into  events  of  history.  This  does  not  happen  now. 
The  power  to  do  it  is  lost  If,  for  instance,  the  passage 
of  the  sun  through  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac — a  yearly 
occurrence — becomes,  through  some  faith  of  the  ancient 
mind  and  some  power  of  the  imagination,  the  series  of 
labors  of  a  demigod  like  Hercules,  struggling  against 
monsters  on  the  earth,  and  doing  his  work  in  its  par- 
ticulars once  for  all,  we  must  say  that  there  is  no  anal- 
ogy for  this  in  the  present  state  of  the  world.  The 
world  of  physical  nature  and  the  world  of  history  are 
separated  now  by  fixed  limits.  How  in  the  mytho- 
logical age  did  a  fact  of  nature  turn  into  a  fact  of  his- 
tory ?  That  is  the  great  difficulty  which  we  encounter 
while  speculating  on  mythology,  and  it  meets  us  in  all 
the  fables  concerning  the  gods  of  such  a  nation  as  Greece, 
India,  or  ancient  Germany.  Mythology  must  continue 
a  mystery  until  this  is  explained. 

In  attempting  a  solution  of  a  part  of  this  proUem,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  conception  of  the  gods  already 
spoken  of,  and  the  sway  of  the  imagination  looking  out 
on  the  life  of  the  world,  and  conceiving  of  it  as  directly 
originated  by  superhuman  spiritual  causes,  and  not  as 
vet  recognising,  to  the  degree  that  we  do,  the  control 


of  secondary,  physical  laws.  Take  a  single  instanor. 
that  of  Apolkk  We  assume  here  that  ApoUo  was  £i 
first  a  sun -god;  this,  although  no  traces  of  sock  aa 
identification  appear  in  the  poets  before  .^sehyfats,  aad 
although  it  has  been  denied  by  some  writen  oo  idt- 
thology  (as  by  Voes,  MpthoL  Britfe^  ii,  878  aq.),  is  nov 
admitted  by  the  later  and  best  scholars,  in  whose  bands 
the  Greek  religion  has  been  cleared  of  many  of  its  difi- 
culties  (as,  e.  g.,  Oeuzer,  Welcker,  Preller.  and  o(b«rt\ 
And  it  was  the  sun-god  with  a  penonality  af^  tke 
fashion  of  men,  although  the  sun,  B^iMj  still  retaintd 
a  place — a  subordinate  place — in  Greek  worship,  jwt  ss 
Demeter,  the  earth-goddess,  entered  into  the  events  of 
the  world  by  the  side  of  Gsbs,  earth,  whctae  actioii  was 
nearly  confined  to  the  myths  of  the  cosmogony.  The 
son  was  thought  to  produce  pestilence  throogh  the  ex- 
cessive heats  of  summer  and  autumn.  Ap(dk>  thert- 
fore  was  conceived  of  as  originating  pMtil«itial  disease. 
The  sun*s  rays  are  naturally  thought  of  as  darted  fonh 
from  the  body  of  the  mm  itself.  ApoUo  now  became  an 
archer,  the  god  of  the  silver^bow ;  and  when  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  niad  evU  disease  was  sent  through  the 
army  before  Troy,  it  was  because  ApoUo  was  angiy  at 
the  treatment  which  his  priest,  Chryses,  met  witk  from 
Agamemnon.  Here  we  have  moral  ideas,  the  goifs 
protection  of  an  injured  suppliant,  and  relations  which 
only  a  personal  existoice  could  assume.  The  god  caan 
down  from  Olympus — where  we  have  a  eodety  of  the 
upper  gods  under  Zeus — ^he  shot  his  arrow  into  the 
army,  the  mules  and  dogs  first,  then  the  noen,  wen 
smitten  and  died.  But  thb  sun-god  has  hoHian  fed- 
ings  and  can  be  propitiated ;  he  can  turn  away  his  daru 
and  heal  disease.  Perhaps  here,  too,  a  physical  phe- 
nomenon may  explain  the  attribute,  that  as  the  san 
generates  pestilence  whm  there  is  an  undue  amoont  <tf 
moisture  and  heat,  so  his  tempered  rays  bring  health. 
However  this  may  be,  the  author  of  pestilence  becane 
the  arrester  of  it;  he  is  called  Heka^igos,  the  drim-  n^', 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect  ApeUon,  the  averter,  which  m 
common  Greek  became  Apc^on.  As  an  averter,  he  it 
the  curer  of  disease — Ptton  or  Ptean,  the  heater,  Hii 
connection  with  music  and  poetry  is  more  aocidenta]; 
and  his  relations  to  political  and  social  life  (which  woe 
so  important  that  he  became  the  leading  divinity  of 
Greece)  must  be  explained  on  historical  grounda.  His 
name,  Pko^ms,  the  bright  or  pure,  brings  him  again 
into  connection  with  the  sun  and  with  {Mtrifying  rites. 
He  was  a  source  of  inspiration  as  well  at  Delphi  as  to 
others  besides  the  priestess  of  the  orade— for  instance,  to 
the  Sibyls.  All  this,  however,  does  not  reach  the  diffi- 
culty. It  is  quite  conceivable  that  mythol<^cal  divia- 
ities  should  thus  arise,  as  well  as  that  events  which  are 
of  common  occurrence  should  be  attributed  to  a  special 
god.  But  go  beyond  such  events,  and  yon  get  iofo 
deeper  water.  Take  the  story  of  Niobe,  for  instaace, 
and  its  explanation  by  two  of  the  principal  mytholc^pien, 
Welcker  {Gr.  Gdtter.  iii)  and  PieUer  {Gr,  M^hoL  n, 
283).  OmiUing  details,  Niobe,  daughter  of  Tantafais, 
the  mother  of  many  children,  exalted  herself  against 
Leto  (Latona)  because  she  had  given  birth  to  two  cfa^ 
dren  only,  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Accofdin^y  the  tfigiy 
god  avenged  his  mother;  the  children  of  Niobe  were 
shot  down,  and  she  wasted  away  in  grie£  She  was 
turned  into  stone,  and  her  stone  image  was  shown  on 
Mount  Sipylus,  not  far  firom  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor. 
This  is  an  Asiatic  myth,  naturaUxed  in  Greece  proper, 
and  it  signifies  the  decay  of  the  products  of  the  earth. 
Niobe  is  Rhea,  the  earth-mother,  whose  muldtode  of 
offspring,  bom  in  spring,  are  withered  by  the  god  of 
light  in  autumn ;  or,  as  Welcker  exphdns  it,  the  new 
or  renewed  nature  (Niobe  being  from  the  root  deootiBg; 
fietr),  losing  her  children  by  the  solar  heat,  mourns  for 
them  like  RacheL  What  renders  this  fiible  very  re- 
markable is  the  stone  on  Mount  Sipylus,  whi^  maay 
travellers  describe  (comp.  Hamilton,  Asia  J/tnor,  i,  49t, 
50)  as  having  the  resemblance  of  an  image.  No«, 
whether  these  or  other  expUnalinns  deserve  the  prefer- 
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ence,  we  have  an  annually  recorring  event  tamed  into 
a  hUtorical  and  personal  event  that  happened  onoe  for 
alL  Here  the  difficulty  oomes  up  again,  and  is  coming 
up  continually.  The  myth  of  Cybele  and  Attis,  that  of 
Adonis  or  Thammuz,  that  of  Osiris,  in  the  same  way 
probably  arose  out  of  annually  recurring  physical  phe- 
nomena, and  yet  they  stood  before  the  ancient  mimi  as 
individual  events  that  did  not  repeat  themselves.  In 
these  myths  dead  gods  represent  the  annual  decay  of 
life  in  nature.  And  so  with  much  more  certainty  can 
we  interpret  the  rape  of  Proserpine  in  a  physical  way. 
She  is  snatched  by  the  underground  king — Hades,  or  the 
invisible  one — and  carried  to  his  abode  within  the  earth 
to  be  his  wife.  Here  the  myth  takes  the  form  of  a 
stealing  of  a  bride,  which  can  be  traced  in  Greece,  and 
even  now  is  found  in  the  practice  of  many  tribes.  In 
consequence  of  the  protests  and  grief  of  Demeter,  it  was 
arranged  that  she  should  be  on  earth  with  her  mother 
two  thirds  of  the  year,  and  one  third  below  with  her 
hurtHind,  Hades.  This  threefold  division  clearly  points 
to  the  divi^on  of  the  season  in  the  early  times  of  Greece 
into  spring,  summer,  and  winter  (literally,  «ar,  ewly 
time;  ther^  hoi  time;  and  cheimaj  either  motp>time, 
from  a  root  extant  in  Sanscrit,  or  pottrmg-tXmey  rainy 
time,  from  Greek  xlw).  Thus  the  principle  of  vege- 
tative life  manifests  itself  in  spring  and  summer  only. 
This  myth  is  the  most  important  one  that  the  Grreeks 
had,  as  it  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  worship  and 
mysteries  at  Eleusis.  We  have  explained  it  in  its  main 
features  to  our  satisfaction ;  but,  supposing  that  we  have 
been  successful,  the  conversion  of  a  recurring  physical 
phenomenon  into  a  historical  event  which  appears  in 
it  we  find  hard  to  explain.  We  may  say  the  gods  be- 
came persons :  their  attributes,  before  physical,  are  now 
personal  attributes;  what  they  do  must  have  a  histori- 
cal quality,  must  be  like  human  actions ;  so  that  if  any- 
thing physical  was  attributed  to  them  before,  it  would 
be  incongruous  with  their  new  personal,  non-physical 
nature.  But  still  this  turning-point  is  daric  to  us,  be- 
cause we  are  other  men  than  those  of  the  mythological 
period ;  we  have  no  longer  the  mythological  faculty  in 
its  full  exercise— nay,  it  is  all  but  dead.  The  anthro- 
pomorphic tendency — ^which  men  cannot  escape  from 
in  speaking  of  the  God  of  the  Scriptures  whenever  they 
are  exalted  in  their  feelings — aided  the  mythological 
process,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  express  an  object  of 
worship  in  human  form.  But  this  pertains  rather  to 
the  article  Polytujsism,  where  it  will  be  spoken  of  more 
at  length. 

Not  all  nations  are  equally  mythological,  and  some 
which  have  historical  myths  to  show  are  not  rich  at  all 
in  religious  myths.  The  Aryan  race  had  in  most  of  its 
divisions,  as  among  the  HindCls,  the  Greeks,  the  Ger- 
ooans  and  Northmen,  and  the  Slavonians,  a  great  rich-' 
ness  of  conception  and  imagination  in  this  respect ;  but 
to  none  was  it  given  as  to  the  Greeks  to  stamp  the  im- 
press of  beauty  on  their  mythology,  so  that  their  art 
and  poetry,  although  built  on  mythology,  still  charms 
the  Christian  world.  The  Romans  were  poor  in  the 
number  of  their  religious  myths,  for  which  the  reason 
may  be  that  they  were  formal  and  conscientiously 
scrupulous  in  their  worship  rather  than  free  and  gay; 
or  possibly  their  myths  may  have  been  driven  into  ob- 
livion by  earty  culture  derived  from  Greece.  The  She- 
naitic  nations  and  Egypt  had  also  a  poor  mythology, 
copious  as  the  pantheon  of  the  last  mentioned  was. 
It  is  said  that  the  myth  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Typhon  was 
their  only  one.  Thus  it  must  either  have  expelled  others 
from  circulation,  or  none  ever  existed.  Probably  there 
were  other  myths  in  remote  times.  The  Persian  re- 
ligion was  of  Aryan  origin,  although  in  centring  all 
interest  on  the  lasting  strife  between  Ormtisd  and  Ah- 
liman  it  seems  to  have  somewhat  chilled  the  myth- 
making  power.  Its  pantheon  of  inferior  gods  or  die- 
mons  was  copious  enough,  but  the  grand  moral  idea 
swallowed  up  every  other.  Their  myth-making  faculty 
is  exerdsed  in  their  cosmogony  and  eschatology,  but 


concerns  itself  little  with  special  historical  relations  be- 
tween man  and  the  divinities.  The  primitive  tribes  of 
this  continent  were  far  from  wanting  in  this  power,  al- 
though the  forms  of  their  myths  are  like  the  imaginings 
of  children.  All  this  shows  that  mankind  are  much  the 
same  in  all  races,  that  resemblance  do  not  necessarily 
prove  one  or  another  race  to  have  been  the  borrower, 
and  that  the  religions  of  nature,  man  being  what  he  is, 
have  a  necessary  existence.  Again,  the  myths  of  a  re- 
ligious character,  in  which  the  gods  enter  into  human 
history,  show  a  craving  on  the  part  of  man  for  inter- 
course with  the  gods.  It  was  no  strange  thing  that 
myths  should  arise  where  there  was  no  revelation,  or 
where  a  primitive  revelation  had  been  lost;  it  was 
equally  not  strange  that  a  real  revelation  should  take 
the  historical  form. 

There  are  certain  myths  which  narrate  the  origin  of 
the  world  and  the  births  of  the  gods.  These  coemo- 
gonical  and  theogonical  narratives  are  found  alike  among 
the  Indians  of  this  continent,  among  the  Greeks,  the 
Syrians,  in  the  Teutonic  race,  and  elsewhere.  These  of 
course  can  be,  in  great  part,  nothing  else  than  early 
human  speculations  put  into  a  religious  mythic  shape. 
They  are  the  rude,  childish  philosophy  of  early  men,  who 
try  to  solve  the  riddles  presented  to  human  reflection 
without  knowledge  of  law  and  of  the  world.  We  be- 
lieve we  may  affirm  it  to  be  a  general  truth  that  no 
natural  religion  conceives  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing, 
and  to  a  great  extent  the  gods  had  no  eternal  existence. 
There  was,  then,  a  necessity  of  a  primitive  form  or  stuff 
out  of  which  the  life  and  thought  of  the  worid  was 
evolved.  In  the  Greek  speculation  on  the  fi»t  origin 
of  things,  the  rudest  shape  of  matter  was  the  first,  and 
the  prog^rees  was  towards  the  more  perfect,  until  their* 
thought  reached  the  present  condirion  of  things.  In 
Hesiod's  theogony  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  true 
personalities  and  allegorical  ideas,  but  a  connection  of 
one  with  another,  a  birth  or  evolution,  runs  through  all 
except  the  first  Chaos  came  to  be  (iykvtro);  then 
the  broad-breasted  Earth,  and  Tartarus  in  the  dark  re- 
cess of  spacious  Earth,  and  Eros  (most  beautiful  among 
the  immortal  gods).  From  Chaos  Erebus  and  Night 
were  bom  (iyivovro) ;  from  Night  iEther  and  Day,  the 
progeny  of  Night  and  Erebus.  Earth  first  bare  starry 
Uranus  to  cover  her  over  on  every  side,  with  the  Hills 
and  the  Pontus,  without  sexual  love;  then  to  Uranus 
she  bore  many  children — the  Titans,  among  whom  was 
ELronus  (Saturn),  the  Cyclops,  and  the  hundred-handed 
ones.  Uranus  hid  his  children,  as  they  were  bom,  in  a 
cavem  below  the  earth,  but  Kronus  mutilated  him  with 
the  advice  of  Gsaa,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.  From 
Kronus  and  Rhea  a  new  class  of  gods  were  bom,  whom 
the  god  swallowed,  lest  any  of  them  shoidd  seize  his 
throne,  which  Uranus  and  Qtea  forewarned  him  of  as 
being  his  destiny.  When,  however,  Zeus  was  bom,  he 
was  privily  conveyed  away,  and  a  stone  wr^ped  up 
in  an  infant's  clothing  was  swallowed  in  his  stead  by 
Kronus.  These  children,  with  the  stone,  Kronus  was 
made  to  disgorge,  and  Zeus,  overcoming  his  father  and 
his  Titans,  took  the  throne.  In  this  strange  medley, 
where  allegorical  beings  and  such  as  never  received 
divine  honors  are  put  among  the  gods,  we  find  the  Ti- 
tans playing  a  great  part,  who  can  have  had  no  venera- 
tion as  gods  in  the  earliest  Greek  religion.  We  find 
also  three  dynasties:  Uranus  and  Giea,  Kronus  and 
Rhea,  and  Zeus  with  Hera.  Schelling,  folk>wing  an 
earlier  writer,  supposes  this  to  be  a  tradition  of  three 
successive  forms  of  worship,  the  first  and  second  of  which 
were  dualistic.  But  there  is  no  evidence  within  the 
Greek  records  worth  anything  going  to  show  that  Ura- 
nus was  ever  an  object  of  worship.  It  is  probable  that 
the  word  itself  is  connected  with  Varuna,  a  highly 
honored  Aryan  divinity  of  the  Vedic  times.  The  prev- 
alence, however,  of  such  a  worship  in  Greece,  or  of  a 
worship  of  Kronus  (i.  e.  either  of  time  per$on{fiedj  or  of  a 
divinity  corresponding  in  part  with  the  Ronum  Satur- 
nus,  and  having  also  some  Phcsnician  characteristics 
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drawn  from  Moloch),  prior  to  that  of  Zeaa,  cannot  be 
made  out.  Nor  is  there  any  proof  that  the  Greeka  held 
to  a  doalism  something  like  that  of  the  Chinese.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Yedic  gods,  worshipped  seven  or  eight 
centuries  before  Hesiod,  show  that  in  that  early  age  a 
polytheism  had  already  been  evolved.  As  was  said 
once  before,  the  whole  the<^;ony  shows  a  philosopher 
with  his  materials  before  him,  using  the  cement  of  his 
own  reflections  to  unite  them  together  in  one  structure. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  one  man  did  all  this,  but 
that  it  was  not  popular  tradition.  This  was  necessarily 
so,  for  the  popular  mind  knew  nothing  of  a  ooemogony. 
It  had  no  facts  to  work  upon,  as  it  had  in  the  formation 
of  the  religions  of  nature  as  she  appears  in  the  present 
order  of  things.  We  might  go  on  and  speak  of  the 
cosmogonies  of  other  nations,  but  the  Greek  S3rstem — 
the  clearest  of  all — will  show,  we  think,  that  the  part 
of  mythology  in  which  this  is  treated  of  is  neither  pop- 
ular nor  uf  the  very  earliest  origin. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  inquiry  whether  any  prime- 
val trcuHtioru  of  mankind,  facts  pertaining  to  the  gen- 
eral history  of  man  and  of  the  worid,  have  mingled  with 
the  mythologies  of  heathenism.  On  the  one  hand,  if 
there  is  a  tradition  of  a  great  fact  appearing  with 
marked  variations  in  different  countries,  and  perhaps 
assuming  a  local  character,  the  universality  is  a  proof 
of  common  origin,  notwithstanding  the  variations;  and 
the  presumption  is  against  its  being  propagated  fttmi 
one  part  of  the  worid  to  another,  since  all  things  else  in 
mythology  seem  confined  to  a  particular  race  or  conti- 
nent. On  the  other  hand,  if  a  myth  contains  an  expla- 
nation of  some  interior  conviction  of  human  nature,  as 
the  sense  of  evil,  or  of  a  lapse  of  man  from  a  better 
'state,  this  may  be  explained  on  psychological  grounds. 
To  begin  with  the  last  kind  of  myths,  the  tradition  of  a 
former  golden  age  can  easily  be  accounted  for  on  the 
principle  that  memory  blots  out  what  is  evil  in  the  past, 
and  at  its  time  hard  to  bear,  so  that  the  age  of  our  fa- 
thers, our  youth  when  we  are  old,  the  early  history  of  a 
nation,  are  surrounded  with  a  golden  halo.  As  to  tra- 
ditions of  a  lapse,  a  departure  from  the  idea  of  man, 
they  are  found  in  a  number  of  mythologies,  but  they 
may  all  be  the  product  of  reflection.  Let  us  take  the 
Prometheus  myth  for  a  sample,  as  it  appears  in  Hesiod. 
Omitting  some  of  the  details,  we  And  that  Prometheus 
— sumamed  from  his  forethought,  as  his  brother  Epi- 
metheus  was  from  thinking  after  he  acted — tried  to 
cheat  Zeus  in  respect  to  the  offering  of  a  victim.  In 
revenge,  Zeus  would  not  let  men  have  flre.  Promethe- 
us, however,  who  is  really  a  fire-genius  or  dssmon,  stole 
it  out  of  heaven,  carrying  it  in  a  hollow  stalk,  and  thus 
again  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  god.  The  latter  bound 
I^metheus  in  chains  to  a  rock,  and  tormented  him  by 
sending  an  eagle  to  devour  his  liver,  which  grew  daily 
as  fast  as  it  was  eaten,  until  Hercules  killed  the  bird 
and  set  the  victim  firee.  As  a  punishment  to  mankind 
for  receiving  the  fire,  a  woman  was  fashioned,  endowed 
with  various  gifts  by  the  gods,  and  sent  to  Kpimetbeus. 
She  brought  with  her  as  a  kind  of  outfit  a  jar  or  cask, 
such  as  was  used  in  housekeeping.  Epimetheus  was 
not  wise  enough  to  adopt  the  advice  of  his  brother  to 
reject  the  gift.  The  woman  opened  the  jar,  which  was 
full  of  pains  and  death-bringing  diseases,  unknown  be- 
fore, and  in  consequence  of  this  act  they  were  scattered 
abroad.  Only  Hope  stayed  within  the  jar's  cover.  To 
this  we  add  from  the  Prometheus  Bound  of  iEschvlus 

• 

the  striking  trait  that  a  condition  of  the  prisoner's  de- 
liverance was  that  some  god  should  suffer  in  his  place 
(Hesiod,  Theog,  607-616 ;  Op,  48-104 ;  ^:8chylus.  Prom, 
1027).  There  is  no  objection  against  finding  a  tradi- 
tion of  a  fall  in  this  myth  arising  from  the  fact  that 
a  state  of  misery,  and  not  one  of  sin,  is  contemplated. 
That  is  just  the  difference  between  heathenism  and  rev- 
elation, that  the  former,  although  conscious  of  evil,  yet 
finds  it  hard  to  come  up  to  the  idea  of  sin.  The  rf««*R- 
hiaaceB  between  this  fable  and  the  third  chapter  of  Gen- 
'•%  are  plain  enough.    Prometheus,  the  fire-bringer, 


the  introducer  of  the  arts  into  the  world,  mav  stmodfar 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  Pandora  may  stand  for  Etc. 
''  Our  woe"  came  bv  a  woman  in  both  Darrativea.  Bat 
the  diJIfh-emxa  are  still  greater.  There  is  in  the  £ibk 
no  temptation  of  man  to  evil;  he  is  quite  paastve,  and 
the  craft  of  his  benefactor  is  the  cause  of  hb  cabmntr. 
Woman  does  not  lead  him  into  sin,  but  is  oontrivfd  ex- 
pressly for  hb  suffering.  And,  what  adds  to  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  myth  in  its  present  form,  the  race  of 
man  was  made,  and  had  offered  religious  homage  to  (be 
gods,  before  Pandora  spread  maladies  over  the  worid. 
It  was  no  progenitor  who  entailed  evil  oo  hb  posterity, 
but  the  god  sent  evil  on  a  race  already  spread  over  the 
earth.  We  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  r^^ard  the  story 
as  a  Greek  invention,  rather  than  as  a  distorted  tradi- 
tion of  the  primeval  times.  When  tbe  more  recent 
form  of  the  myth  makes  it  the  condition  of  the  libera- 
tion of  Prometheus  that  a  god  shall  take  hb  place  of 
suffering,  some  have  found  in  thb  particular  an  adm)- 
bration  of  the  Christbn  doctrine  of  vicarious  soffiBiiqr: 
but  to  admit  thb  would  be  to  admit  that  beatben  myths 
make  as  near  an  approach  to  the  highest  tmtha  <^t]if 
Gospel  as  is  made  by  the  Old  Testament  itseH 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  myths  that  harf 
to  do  with  the  great  fact  of  the  flood,  which  no  local 
phenomena,  happening  here  and  there  over  the  world, 
can  account  for,  and  which  could  not  be  originated  bt- 
the  reflecting  or  observing  mind.  Traditions  of  a  flocd 
are  very  numerous,  and  confined  to  no  one  or  two  races. 
According  to  a  remark  of  Bunsen  (in  hb  ChrisHamfy 
and  Mankind^  iv,  121),  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  b 
the  mvths  of  the  TuranUn  or  Hamitic  races;  tbe  tribes 
of  Africa  have  retained  but  slender  traces  of  a  flood  ax 
the  best;  but  in  China,  Hindortan,  Persia,  Greece,  Bab- 
ylon, in  the  Edda,  and  through  the  tribes  of  Kovtb  and 
South  America,  they  present  themselves  to  us  as  a  part 
of  the  mythologies.  In  many  local  traditions  it  b  tbe 
bnd  of  the  tribe  which  b  visited  with  a  delu^,  bat 
thb  is  no  objecHon  against  their  common  orif^in.  In 
Greece  there  were  fables  of  three  deluges,  one  of  whkh, 
Deucalion's,  was  in  Thessaly,  that  of  Ogyges  in  Bopotu 
or  Attica,  and  one  was  localized  in  the  isfauid  of  Samo- 
threce.  Pindar's  simple  story  makes  mention  of  the 
water  overwhelming  the  earth,  of  its  being  forced  hack 
by  the  wisdom  of  Zeus,  and  then  of  Deucalion  and  P^r- 
rha  coming  down  from  Mount  Parnassus  to  tbdr  hatat 
at  Locrian  Opus,  where  they  had  a  posterity  of  stones 
The  destruction  of  the  men  of  the  iron  age,  the  boikfii^ 
of  an  ark  by  Deucalion  at  the  suggestion  of  Pnwnetbens, 
the  copious  rains  bringing  on  a  flood,  tbe  deatb  of  all 
men  but  a  fow  who  fled  to  the  highest  mountains,  tbe 
floating  of  the  ark  nine  days  and  nights  until  it  struck 
on  Parnassus,  are  particulan  given  by  uythc^rapben 
and  later  poets.  The  renewal  of  the  human  race  by 
Deucalion  and  P^ha  throwing  stones  behind  their 
backs  b  a  play  of  words  between  \a6^^peopU^  and  Xavc, 
'tUmfj  as  Max  MttUer  and  othera  remark.  This  myth 
seems  to  have  been  known  to  Hesiod;  and  Denealioa  is 
engrafted  into  the  genealogies  of  the  Hellemc  race.  It 
is  possible  that  some  story  imported  from  foreign  parts 
was  its  foundation.  Across  the  Atlantic,  in  a  widdy 
different  race,  we  flnd  a  tradition  which  repeats  tbe 
story  of  the  renewal  of  men  in  the  time  of  DeucaBon 
and  Pyrrha.  The  Caribbean  tribe  of  the  Tamaoakas, 
on  the  Orinoco,  say  that  a  man  and  a  woman,  tbe  ooly 
persons  saved  in  a  deluge,  threw  tbe  fruit  of  tbe  Mac- 
ritb-palm  over  their  heads,  and  thus  created  a  new  race 
(J.  G.  Mttller,  Amer,  Urrtlig.  p.  229,  and  Hmnboldi 
there  cited).  We  have  only  room  to  refer  to  two  other 
traditions  of  a  flood.  One  b  that  of  India,  whi<^  finl 
appears  in  the  MahtMarata^  as  an  episode  which  Bofip 
has  transbted  (Beriin,  1829).  In  thb  myth  lfanus«  a 
rigidly  ascetic  prince,  was  on  the  bank  of  the  Wlrini, 
when  a  small  fish  called  for  hb  protection  against  larger 
ones,  and  was  put  by  him  into  a  dish.  The  fish  out- 
grew the  vessel,  was  then  removed  into  a  lake,  then, 
again  outgrowing  its  dwelling,  into  tbe  Gangnv 
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from  the  Ganges  into  the  ocean.    As  it  entered  the 
ooeAii  it  told  Manns  that  a  great  deluge  was  at  hand, 
that  he  must  build  a  ship  with  sails,  go  into  it  with  the 
seven  wise  men,  and  provide  himself  with  all  the  seeds 
known  to  the  Brahmins.    The  fish  promised  to  appear 
with  a  horn,  to  which  Manus  should  tie  his  vessel,  and 
so  pass  over  the  waters  in  safety.     Many  years  the  fish 
towed  the  ship  of  Manus  over  the  fulness  of  waters.   At 
length  he  gave  orders  to  bind  the  ship  to  the  highest 
point  of  Himavan  (the  Himalayas),  which  is  called, 
says  the  poet,  *<  ship-fastening,"  Naubandhanam,  until 
this  day.     Then  the  fish  said  to  Manus,  ^*  I  am  the  lord 
of  creatures,  even  Brahma;  higher  than  me  there  is 
nothing."*    And  he  bade  him  renew  the  race  of  created 
things  and  the  worlds,  which  by  means  of  strict  penance 
he  was  to  accomplish.    The  deluge  of  Xisuthrus,  which 
seems  half  borrowed  from  the  narrative  in  the  Script- 
ures, is  reported  by  Beroeus,  who  was  bom  under  Alex- 
ander the  Great.    Xisuthrus,  king  of  Babylon,  was 
warned  by  Saturn  (Bel)  that  a  flood  would  come  upon 
the  earth  in  which  all  men  would  perish,  and  was  or- 
dered to  conceal  his  books  in  one  of  the  cities  called 
Heliopolis,  and  to  build  a  vessel  into  which  he  could  go 
with  his  relations  and  Mends,  with  birds,  beasts,  and 
quadrupeds,  together  with  all  neoeesary  food.    When 
the  flood  was  abating  he  repeated  the  experiment  of 
Noah,  sending  out  birds,  which  twice  returned,  but  the 
third  time  went  their  way.     He  now  broke  a  hole  in 
the  vesi^el,  and  disappeared,  being  translated  among  the 
gods,  with  his  wife,  his  son,  and  the  ark-builder.    Frag- 
roeucs  of  that  vessel  Berosns  is  made  to  say,  are  still  to 
be  seen  on  a  motmtain  in  Armenia.    The  same  story 
was  known  to  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  a  friend  of  Herod 
the  Great.    Josephus  (^Ant,  i,  3,  6),  who  mentions  this, 
says  that  all  who  have  recorded  the  history  of  barba- 
rian nations  have  mentioned  the  deluge  and  the  ark. 
The  story  which  made  the  Aimenian  mountains  the 
landing-place  from  the  ark  seems  to  have  circulated  in 
that  country  before  it  received  Christianity  (comp. 
Wiseman^s  Lect.  p.  290,  Amer.  ed.  of  1837).    To  this 
Babylonian  flood  myth  can  now  be  added  an  Assyrian 
one,  discovered  by  George  Smith,  the  decipherer  of  cu- 
neiform records,  who  published  two  or  three  years  since 
the  life  of  Assurbanipal,  one  of  the  last  Assyrian  kings, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Manasseh,  from  the  clay  tablets 
recording  his  reign,  and  has  since  found  new  tablets 
made  for  the  same  king,  ou  which  the  myth  referred  to 
is  narrated.    It  is  far  mure  mythological  than  the  Bab- 
ylonian tradition,  and  seems  to  be  of  later  origin,  but 
does  not  materially  differ  from  the  earlier  known  ao- 
count,  while  the  name  of  the  ark-builder,  which  is  Sisit, 
is  evidently  identical  with  Xisuthrus.     It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  M.  Lenormant,  in  a  memoir  on  this  newly- 
foond  Assyrian  myth,  with  some  plausibility,  shows  how 
the  story  passed  from  Assyria  into  India,  and  was  not 
indigenous  in  the  latter  country.   We  might  strengthen 
our  position  by  the  aid  of  other  similar  myths,  but  for 
this  we  have  no  space.    What  but  a  tradition  of  a  great 
fact  can  have  led  men  all  over  the  world  to  have  a  com- 
mon story  of  a  deluge  inwoven  in  their  mythology,  the 
1-ery  variations  of  which — and  they  are  very  groat — 
point  to  a  great  antiquity  of  the  story,  as  well  as  to  its 
independent  working  up?    We  close  the  subject  with 
some  remarks  of  Prof.  Wekker's  {Griech.  Gotteii,  i,  770) 
on  the  Greek  myths  relating  to  the  flood.    These,  he 
najs,  were  not  inferences  from  observations  of  their  own. 
*•  Only  a  great  event,  a  covering  of  the  earth  with  water 
over  vride  regions,  was  sufficient  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  human  memory,  and  to  produce  a  story  formed 
with  such  beautiful  simplicity,  and  spread  so  widely 
among  the  original  nations  of  Asia.'*    See  Dbluob. 

Nothing  remains,  according  to  our  plan,  but  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  explanations  of  the  myths  of  heathen- 
dom, especially  by  the  ancients.  Great  difficulties  and 
uncertainties  attend  such  explanations,  because  in  very 
many  cases  the  myths  are  not  homogeneous,  and  be- 
cause the  minds  that  created  them  were  in  a  condition 


unlike  our  own.  To  the  Greeks  especially  this  was  a 
subject  of  deep  interest,  and  a  number  of  solutions  were 
offered;  most  of  which  were  unsuccessful,  because  the 
Greeks  of  a  historic  and  philosophic  age  could  not  com- 
prehend their  own  remote  ancestors.  The  spirit  to  at- 
tempt such  solutions  began  perhaps  in  scepticism,  and 
especially  in  moral  revolt  from  the  low  conceptions  of 
the  mythology.  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  early 
Eleatic  school,  more  than  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  says,  in  an  extant  fragment  of  a  poem,  that 
*' Homer  and  Hesiod  ascribed  ever^'thing  to  the  gods 
that  was  shamefid  and  blamable  among  men,  as  to  steal, 
commit  adultery,  and  deceive  one  another;**  and,  in  an- 
other place,  that "  those  who  say  the  gods  are  bom  are 
equally  impious  with  those  who  say  that  they  die." 
He  also  inveighed  against  the  anthropomorphisms  of 
mythology,  and  rejected  a  plurality  of  gods  (comp.  N^ 
gdsbach,  Posthom.  TheoL  p.  428).  Such  utterances  so 
early  could  not  but  meet  with  responses.  The  race  was 
not  ready  to  give  up  its  faith  in  the  only  divinities 
known  to  it ;  some  compromise  was  therefore  necessary ; 
and  even  the  sceptics  felt  themselves  bound  to  account 
for  the  series  of  events  in  the  mythological  times,  and 
for  the  belief  in  the  gods  itself.  One  of  the  explana- 
tions was  the  historicaL  Thus  Hecatieus  of  Miletus 
(about  B.C.  620)  Uught  that  the  myth  of  Cerberus 
owed  its  origin  to  a  poisonous  snake  lying  by  the  great 
cavern  of  Tienarum,  in  Southern  Laconia,  which  was 
accounted  an  opening  into  the  subterranean  world.  He- 
rodorus  of  Heraclea  turned  Atlas  into  an  astrologer  and 
Prometheus  into  a  Scythian  king,  who  was  troubled  by 
a  river  gnawing  away,  so  to  speak,  the  fat  of  his  land 
by  its  floods,  but  was  freed  from  the  plague  by  Hercules 
changing  the  course  of  the  stream.  The  river  was  called 
the  A6tus,  or  eagle  river,  whence  the  fable  of  the  eagle 
consuming  the  liver  of  Prometheus  (see  Lobeck,  Agh' 
oph,  ii,  987  sq.).  So  Herodotus  mentions  a  version  of 
the  story  of  /o,  which  made  her  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Argos,  whereas  modem  students  of  mythology 
regard  her  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  moon-goddess. 
This  method  reminds  us  of  the  older  rationalists — Pau- 
lus,  for  instance — who  nibbled  at  the  supernatural  with- 
out daring  to  deny  it,  and  are  now  deservedly  almost 
forgotten.  The  grids  themselves,  however,  were  not  as 
yet  explained  away. 

A  new  form  of  the  historical  interpretation  appeared 
in  the  8d  century  KC!.,  which  is  called,  after  the  name 
of  its  founder,  Euemerus  (Euhemerus,  Evemerus),  a  Si- 
cilian Greek  of  Messene,  who  enjoyed  the  acqiuuntance 
of  Cassander  (ob.  296  &C.).  This  man  published  a 
book  called  Sacred  BecordSf  which  claimed  to  give  au- 
thentic accounts  of  Zeus  and  other  gods,  dravm  from 
sacred  titles  and  inscriptions  found  in  the  most  ancient 
temples,  and  especially  in  one  of  Zeus  Triphylius,  on  an 
Indian  island  called  Panchiea.  His  theory  was  that 
the  gods  were  deceased  men  deified  *.  "  Great  personages 
in  the  confusions  of  uncivilized  life,  being  desirous  of 
obtaining  from  the  common  mass  of  men  greater  admira- 
tion and  respect,  feigned  that  they  had  a  certain  extraor- 
dinary and  divine  power,  on  which  account  they  were 
thought  by  the  multitude  to  be  gods.'*  We  have  near- 
ly followed  the  words  of  Sextus  Empiricus  (ix,  7,  p.  394, 
eid.  Bekker).  Lactantius  (^Iiut,  i,  §  2)  says  that  Eue- 
merus stated  that  Zeus  lived  on  Mount  Olympus,  and 
was  much  resorted  to  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
by  those  who  liad  found  out  anything  new  and  useful 
to  society.  The  poet  Ennius  translated  this  book  into 
Latin,  and,  although  Cicero  speaks  of  it  (De  Nat,  Deor, 
i,  42,  118)  as  enrirely  overthrowing  religion,  it  had 
great  currency  as  a  rational  account  of  the  religious 
system.  It  was  accepted  by  some  of  the  Christian  fa- 
thers, and  a  theory  of  polytheism  somewhat  like  it  was 
advocated  by  some  of  the  scholars  two  centuries  ago. 
Euemerus  was  without  question  a  forger  of  records;  but 
the  theory  found  favor  (1)  because  some  of  the  old  fa- 
bles spoke  of  the  birth  and  reign  of  Zeus  in  Crete,  and 
even  of  his  death  and  burial,  and  so  also  of  the  death 
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of  other  gods;  (^)  becaiue  the  interval  between  gods 
and  men  in  Greek  polythebm  was  not  very  wide,  and 
was  almost  obliterated  by  the  bestowal  of  divine  honors 
on  such  men  as  Alexander  the  Great.  Heathenism 
destroyed  itself  just  by  destroying  all  essential  differen-  ' 
ces  between  the  divine  and  the  human.  (8)  Although 
the  man  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  atheist,  it  was 
a  convenient  theory  for  getting  rid  of  the  popular  gods, 
now  offensive  to  philosophy  and  morality  (oomp.  Hoeck, 
Cr«to,iii,826,887). 

The  physical  explanation  was  forced  upon  the  minds 
of  thinking  men  by  noticing  the  veneration  paid  to 
heavenly  bodies,  the  earth,  and  the  elements,  in  almost 
all  nations.  This  was  obvious  enough  in  the  religions 
of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  The  great  mother,  or  Cybele, 
the  leading  divinity  of  Asia  Minor,  was  the  earth-god- 
dess, according  to  a  generaUy  received  interpretation 
which  Lucretius  (ii,  601  sq.)  gives  at  large.  Etymol- 
ogy was  used  in  the  service  of  this  theory.  A  Roman 
could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  the  connection  between  Ju- 
piter or  Diespiter  (Jovis  or  Diovis)  and  divum,  the  clear, 
broad  heaven,  or  sky;  or  to  notice  that  the  phrases  sub 
Jove  and  sub  Divo  are  identical  in  sense.  The  poet 
Ennius,  in  a  line  cited  by  Cicero,  says,  ^  Look  on  this 
bright  space  on  high  which  all  invoke  as  Jove."'  The 
pantheistic  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  adopted  this  ex- 
planation of  the  objects  of  popular  religion.  Varro,  who 
was  a  Stoic,  thought  that  the  authors  of  religion  in  the 
old  time  believed  in  a  world-soul,  and  that  the  princi- 
pal gods  were  symbolical  of  the  principal  portions  of  the 
world.  Jupiter  was  heaven,  and  branched  out  mto 
various  manifestations,  while  the  female  principal  was 
earth  under  many  names.  The  Stoics  supported  their 
philosophy  by  etymologies  as  worthless.  Satumus,  or 
Time,  is  so  called  because  it  ia  saturated  (satur),  so  to 
speak,  with  years.  He  swaUowed  his  children,  which 
means  that  duration  consumes  the  spaces  of  time,  and 
is  tilled  with  times  past,  without  being  fulL 

Another  method  of  explanation  may  be  called  the 
allegorical,  which  was  generally  a  way  of  conveying 
moral  or  philosophical  truth,  without  necessarily  assert- 
ing in  all  cases  that  the  old  mythology  meant  just  what 
the  philosophers  made  it  to  mean.  Philo  deals  with 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  just  in  the  same  way. 
An  instance  may  be  found  of  this  and  other  interpre- 
tations in  Plutarch*8  essay  on  Isis  and  Osiris.  Isis  is 
the  principle  which  receives  ideas,  Osiris  is  reason,  Ty- 
phon  unreason,  and  so  on.  The  same  method  applied 
to  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  brought  into  them,  as  we 
suppofie,  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL  A 
playful  specimen  of  this  method  b  found  in  Plato's  CtOT' 
gins,  where  he  explains  the  perforated  vessels  of  the 
Danaldes  to  mean  the  souls  of  men  whose  desires  are 
unbounded ;  administering  supplies  to  the  desires,  yet 
never  able  to  satisfy  them.  A  ridiculous  specimen  of 
a  physical  interpretation  \s  the  explanation  of  the  al- 
ternate appearance  of  Castor  and  Pollux  above  ground  by 
the  two  celestial  hemispheres,  the  one  under,  the  other 
above,  the  earth  (Sextus  Empiricus,  p.  899,  ed.  Bekker). 

The  scientific  study  of  mythology  commenced  with 
the  ancient  nations  who  produced  it^  specially  with  the 
acut«  and  speculative  Greeks.  The  great  mass  of  the 
Greek  people,  indeed — of  whom  we  have  a  characteris- 
tic type  in  the  traveller  Pausanias— accepted  their  oldest 
legends,  in  the  mass,  as  divine  and  human  facts;  but 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Euripides,  or  even  before  his  day, 
in  the  case  of  the  Sicilians  Epicharmus  and  Empedo- 
des,  we  find  that  philosophers  and  poets  had  begtm  to 
identify  Jove  with  the  upper  sky,  Apollo  with  the  sun, 
Juno  with  the  nether  atmosphere,  and  so  forth ;  that  is, 
they  interpreted  their  mythology  as  a  theology  and  po- 
etry of  nature.  This,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
prevalent  view  among  the  more  reflective  and  phil- 
osophical heathens  (who  were  not,  like  Xenophon,  or- 
thodox believers)  from  the  age  of  Pericles,  RC.  450,  to 
the  establishment  of  Christianity.  But  there  was  an 
Altogether  opposite  view,  which  arose  at  a  later  period 


under  less  genial  circumstancea,  and  exercised  no 
influence  both  on  Greek  and  Ronoan  writersi  This ' 
was  flrst  prominently  put  forth  by  the  Menenian  £■- 
emerus  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptoloni^  and  coi^sted 
in  the  flat  proeaic  assertion  that  the  gods,  equally  with 
the  heroes,  were  originaUy  men,  and  all  the  tales  ^loot 
them  only  hnman  facts  sublimed  and  derated  by  the 
imagination  of  pious  devoteea.  This  view  eeemed  to 
derive  strong  suppcnrt  from  the  known  stories  abont  the 
birth  and  death  of  the  gods,  especially  of  Jove  in  Crete: 
and  the  growing  ioeptioal  tendencies  of  the  sdentific 
school  at  Alexandria  were  of  ooarse  fkrorable  to  the 
promulgation  of  such  views.  The  work  <^  Euemenv 
accordingly  obtained  a  wide  circolation;  and  bavic^ 
been  translated  into  Latin,  went  to  nourish  that  cms 
form  of  religious  scepticism  which  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  Roman  genius  at  the 
time  of  the  emperors.  Historians,  like  Diodoros,  glad- 
ly adopted  an  interpretation  of  the  popular  m^tbcio^ 
which  promised  to  swell  their  stores  of  tntrt worthy  ma- 
terial ;  the  myths  accordingly  were  coolly  emptied  of 
the  poetic  soul  which  inspir^  them,  and  the  eaiiy  tradl- 
ttons  of  the  heroic  ages  were  set  forth  as  pUin  historr. 
with  a  grave  sobriety  equally  opposed  to  sound  criti- 
cism, natural  piety,  and  good  taste.  In  modem  txinea, 
the  Greek  mythology  has  again  formed  the  basu  of 
much  speculation  on  the  character  of  myths  and  the 
general  laws  of  mythical  interpretation.  The  first  tee- 
dency  of  modem  Christian  scholars,  following  the  tnck 
long  before  taken  by  the  fathers,  was  to  refer  all  Gr^ 
mydiology  to  a  corruption  of  Old-Testament  doctrine 
and  history.  Of  this  system  of  interpreting  myths  we 
have  examples  in  Vossius,  in  the  learned  and  ftaxsM 
works  of  Bryant  and  Fabcr,  and  very  recently,  though 
with  more  pious  and  poetic  feeling,  in  GladstoDe.  &rt 
the  Germans,  who  have  taken  the  lead  here,  as  in  otba 
regions  of  combined  research  and  speculation,  bare  kvg 
ago  given  up  this  ground  as  untenable,  and  have  intro- 
duced the  rational  method  of  interpreting  evoy  aystni 
of  myths,  in  the  first  place,  according  to  the  peculiar 
laws  traceable  in  its  own  genius  and  growth.  Groand 
was  broken  in  this  department  by  Heyne,  whose  views 
have  been  tested,  corrected,  and  enlarged  by  a  great 
number  of  learned,  ingenious,  and  philosophicai  wriceis 
among  his  own  coundymen,  ^>ecially  try  Buttmami, 
Voss,  Creuzer,  Milller,  Welcker,  Gerhard,  and  VifSka. 
The  general  tendency  of  the  Geraians  ia  to  start — as 
Wordsworth  does  in  his  Excursion,  book  iv — ^from  the 
position  of  a  devout  imaginative  contemplation  of  nat- 
ure, in  which  the  myths  originated,  and  to  tivce  the 
working  out  of  those  ideas,  in  different  places  and  at 
different  times,  with  the  most  critical  research  and  Che 
most  vivid  reconstruction.  If  in  this  work  thev  have 
given  birth  to  a  large  mass  of  ingenious  nonsense  and 
briUiant  guess-work,  there  has  not  been  wanting  amo^ 
them  abundance  of  sober  judgment  and  sound  senae  to 
counteract  such  extravagances.  It  may  be  nfttioed, 
however,  as  characteristic  of  their  orer-specolatire  ia- 
tellect,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  bring  the  sway  of 
theological  and  physical  symboia  down  into  a  legioB  of 
what  appears  to  be  plain,  historical  fact;  so  that  AcfaSDes 
becomes  a  water-god,  Peleus  a  mud-god,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Iliad,  acconling  to  Forch  hammer,  a  poetical  ge- 
ology of  Thessaly  and  the  Troad !  Going  to  the  oppo- 
site from  Euemenis,  they  have  denied  the  existence 
even  of  deifled  heroes ;  all  the  heroes  of  Greek  traditioii, 
according  to  Uschold,  are  only  degraded  gods;  and  gea- 
erally  in  German  writers  a  preference  of  transcendcetal 
to  simple  and  obvious  explanations  of  myths  b  nocioe- 
able.  Creuzer,  some  of  whose  views  had  been  antici- 
pated by  Blackwell,  in  Scotland,  b  specially  remarkaUe 
for  the  high  ground  of  religious  and  philosophical  ocat- 
oeption  on  which  he  has  placed  the  interpretatxoa  of 
myths;  and  he  was  also  the  first  who  directed  attentkit 
to  the  Oriental  element  in  Greek  mythology— ooc,  in- 
deed, with  sufficient  discrimination  in  many  cases,  bat 
to  the  great  enrichment  of  mythdogical  material,  asd 
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the  enlargement  of  philosophical  tarvey.  In  the  most 
recent  times,  hy  uniting  the  excuraive  method  of  Creu- 
zer  with  the  correction  supplied  by  the  more  critical 
method  of  O.  Muller  and  his  successors,  the  science  of 
comparativre  mythology  has  been  launched  into  exist- 
ence ;  and  specially  the  comparison  of  the  earliest  Greek 
mythology  with  the  sacred  legends  of  the  Hindds  has 
been  ably  advocated  by  Max  Mtlller  in  the  Oxford  Ea^ 
S€^f9  (1856).  In  France,  the  views  of  Euemerus  were 
pTu|>ounded  by  Banier  (1789) ;  and  generally  the  French 
schulars,  such  as  Raoul  Rochette  and  Petit  Kadel,  show 
a  distinct  national  tendency  to  recognise  as  much  of  the 
historical  element  as  possible  in  mythology.  By  the 
British  scholars  mythology  is  a  field  that  has  been 
very  scantily  cultivated.  Besides  those  already  named, 
Bulfiach  and  Gould  have  done  something  in  gathering 
material,  but  Payne  Knight,  Mackay,  Grote  in  the  first 
volumes  of  his  history,  Keightley,  and  Freeman  are  the 


only  names  of  any  note,  and  their  works  can  in  nowise 
compete  in  originality,  extent  of  research,  in  discrimi- 
nating criticism,  or  in  largeness  of  view,  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  German  school.  The  best  for  common 
purposes  is  Keightley ;  the  most  original,  Payne  Knight. 
In  this  country  some  service  has  been  rendered  to  this 
department  of  recent  study  by  Profs.  Hadley  and  Whit- 
ney, and  by  the  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke. 

The  charm  which  mythology  threw  over  polytheism, 
its  fascinations  for  the  imaginative  faculty,  its  connec- 
tion with  idolatry  and  with  worship,  its  appeals  to  the 
senses,  the  vantage-ground  which  it  had  in  a  life-stnig- 
gle  with  a  severe  t^oly  monotheism  in  more  ways  than 
one — these  topics  will  be  duly  considered  m  the  article 
on  Polytheism,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  for 
a  list  of  some  of  the  best  books  on  the  heathen  religions 
and  m3rthologies  likely  to  be  of  special  interest  to  the 
theological  student.    (T.  D.  W.) 


N. 


ITa'Sin  (Heb.  id,  D93,  in  pansc  093,p2fafanfnesf ; 
SepL  Naa/i  v.  r.  Noo/i),  the  last  named  of  the  three 
sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  (1  Chron.  iv,  15). 
B.a  cir.  1618. 

Ka^'Simah  (Heb.  NaSmah',  n^93,  plea$(mt)t  the 
name  of  two  women  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  (Sept.  "Sot fid;  Josephus,  Noo/iac?  -^n^*  h  %  ^0 
The  daughter  of  the  Cainite  Lamech  and  Zillah,  and 
the  sister  of  Tubal-cain  (Gen.  iv,  22).  B.C.  dr.  8549. 
The  family  was  one  of  inventors;  and  as  few  women 
are -named,  the  Jewish  commentators  ascribe  suitable 
inventions  to  each  of  them.  Naamah  b  affirmed  by 
them  to  have  invented  the  spinning  of  wool  and  mak- 
ing of  cloth.  In  the  Targum  of  pseudo-Jonathan,  Naa- 
mah is  commemorated  as  the  ^  mistress  of  lamenters 
and  singers  f  and  in  the  Samaritan  Version  her  name  is 
l^ven  as  Zalkipha,  According  to  others  she  was  dis- 
tinguuhed  merely  by  her  beauty  (see  Kalisch,  Genesit, 
p.  149).  Hence  some  have  unduly  pressed  the  coin- 
cidence with  Venus  the  consort  of  Vulcan,  or  vrith  cer- 
tain Syrian  mythologies  (Bunsen,  AtgypteM  SteUe 
[Goth,  and  Hamb.  1845-57],  i,  844  sq.). 

2.  (Sept.  'Saafidy  'Soofid,  v.  r.  Max^r/i,  "Saavdv, 
etc. ;  Josephus,  Noo/toc?  ^n&  viii,  8,  9.)  An  Ammo- 
nitess,  the  only  one  of  the  numerous  wives  of  Solomon 
that  appears  to  have  borne  him  a  son.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Rehoboam  (q.  v.),  and  probably  queen  dow- 
ager (1  Kings  xiv,  21,  31 ;  2  Chron.  xii,  18).  KC  978. 
She  must  consequently  have  been  one  of  those  foreign 
women  whom  Solomon  took  for  wives  and  concubines, 
and  among  whom  Ammonites  are  expressly  mentioned 
(1  Kings  xi,  1).  The  Vatican  copy  of  the  Septuagint 
calls  her  **  the  daughter  of  Ana,  the  son  of  Nahash  ;** 
but  this,  besides  being  wanting  in  the  Hebrew,  b  part 
of  a  long  passage  which  is  not  found  either  in  the  He- 
brew or  in  the  Alexandrian  a)py  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
is  therefore  of  no  authority. 

3.  (Sept.  }iaafid  v.  r.  Noi/idv),  a  city  in  the  plain  of 
Judah,  mentioned  between  Beth-dagon  and  Makkedah 
(Josh.  XV,  41).  The  associated  names  indicate  a  local- 
ity much  west  of  Hebron.  See  Judah,  Tribe  of.  The 
requirements  correspond  tolerably  well  with  that  of  a 
modem  village  marked  by  Van  de  Velde  on  his  Map  as 
yaamahy  two  miles  S.E.  of  Ascalon  (2d.  ed.  N^aliah, 
three  miles) ;  but  Capt.  Warren  (in  the  (luar.  State- 
maU  of  the  "  PaL  Exptor.  Fund,"  April,  1871,  p.  91)  sug- 
gests Naameh,  rix  miles  N.E.  of  Yebna  (Van  de  Velde, 
Naamy^  six  miles  N.  by  £.).    See  Naamathitk. 

Na'^Sman  (Heb.  Nadmcm',  "iPTS,  pUascuUness,  as 
in  Isa.  xvii,  10),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Noc/iav ;  but  in  1  Chron.  Noa/M  and  Ifoofid, 
V.  r.  Maafiav,)  The  second  of  the  sons  of  Bela  the  son 
of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi,  21),  apparently  exiled  by  his 


father  (1  Chron.  viii,  4, 7),  and  the  head  of  the  family 
of  the  Naamites  (Numb,  xxvi,  40) ;  possibly  the  same 
elsewhere  (1  Chron.  vii,  7)  called  Uzzl  B.C  post 
1856.    See  Jaoo& 

2.  (Sept.  Nat/Mv,  and  so  the  best  MSS.  of  the  N.  T., 
but  Rec.  Text  Ncf/Aov;  Josephus,  'Aftavog,  Ant,  viii, 
15, 5.)  The  commander  of  the  armies  of  Benhadad  II, 
king  of  Damascene  Syria,  in  the  time  of  Joram,  king  of 
Israel.  B.C  cir.  885.  Through  his  valor  and  abilities 
Naaman  held  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  king ; 
and  although  he  was  afflicted  vrith  leprosy,  it  would 
seem  that  this  did  not,  as  among  the  Hebrews,  operate 
as  a  disqualification  for  public  employment.  Never- 
theless the  condition  of  a  leper  could  not  but  have  been 
in  his  high  place  both  afflicting  and  painful ;  and  when 
it  was  heard  that  a  little  Hebrew  slave-girl,  who  waited 
upon  Naaman^s  wife,  had  spoken  of  a  prophet  in  Sa- 
maria who  could  cure  her  master  of  his  leprosy,  Ben- 
hadad furnished  him  with  a  letter  to  his  traditionary 
enemy  king  Joram ;  but  as  this  letter  merely  stated 
that  Naaman  had  been  sent  for  him  to  cure,  the  king 
of  Israel  rent  his  clothes,  suspecting  an  intention  to  fix 
a  quarrel  on  him.  Elisha,  hearing  of  the  affair,  sent 
for  Naaman,  who  came  to  the  door  of  his  house,  but,  as 
a  leper,  could  not  be  admitted ;  nor  did  Elisha  come  out 
to  him,  but  sent  him  word  by  a  servant  to  go  and  dip 
himself  seven  times  in  the  Jordan,  and  that  his  leprosy 
would  then  pass  from  him.  He  was,  however,  by  this 
time  so  much  chafed  and  disgusted  by  the  apparent 
neglect  and  incivility  with  which  he  had  been  treated, 
that  if  his  attendants  had  not  prevailed  upon  him  to 
obey  the  directions  of  the  prophet,  he  would  have  re- 
turned home  still  a  leper.  But  he  went  to  the  Jordan, 
and  having  bent  himself  seven  times  beneath  its  waters, 
rose  from  them  clear  from  all  leprous  stain.  He  now 
returned  to  Elisha,  full  of  gratitude,  avowing  to  him  his 
conviction  that  the  God  of  Israel,  through  whom  this 
marv^ous  deed  had  been  wrought,  was  great  beyond 
all  gods ;  and  declaring  that  henceforth  he  would  wor- 
ship him  only.  He  asked  permission  to  take  with  him 
two  mules'  burden  of  earth.  His  purpose  in  this  has 
been  disputed,  but  it  was  probably  to  set  up  in  Damaa- 
cus  an  sltar  to  Jehovah.  He  might  have  heard  that 
an  altar  of  earth  was  necessary  (Exod.  xx,  24).  The 
natural  explanation  is  that,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  that 
which  prompted  the  Pisan  invaders  to  take  away  the 
earth  of  Aceldama  for  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  in 
obedience  to  which  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  are  said  to 
bring  back  stones  from  that  sacred  territory,  the  grate- 
ful convert  to  Jehovah  wished  to  take  away  some  of  the 
earth  of  his  country,  to  form  an  altar  for  the  bumt-ofi'er- 
ing  and  sacrifice  which  henceforth  he  intended  to  dedi- 
cate to  Jehovah  only,  and  which  would  be  inappropriate 
if  offered  on  the  profiwe  earth  of  the  county  of  Rimmon 
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or  Hadad.  We  may  compare  thu  request  with  the  I 
custom  which  once  prevailed  among  Christians  of  car-  i 
rying  away  water  from  the  holy  river  Jordan;  and, 
perhaps  more  aptly,  with  a  custom  still  practiced  by 
many  Jews  of  burying  a  portion  of  earth  from  Jerusa- 
lem with  every  one  of  their  number  who  dies  in  a  foreign 
land.  It  would  se^n,  however,  that  Naaman's  faith  ex- 
tended no  further  than  acknowledging  the  superiority 
of  Jehovah  to  the  gods  of  other  nations  so  far  as  his 
words  are  naturally  understood  (2  Kings  v,  15).  The 
Talmud  regards  him  as  a  proselyte  of  the  second  class 
{GiUin,  67).  Naaman  further  requested  permission  to 
attend  his  king  in  the  temple  of  th^  idol  Rimmon,  and 
bow  before  the  god.  Some  (e.  g.  Niemeyer,  Charakt, 
v,871)  have  indeed  referred  these  expressions  to  his 
past  acts  of  idolatr>' ;  but  this  construction  cannot  be 
sustained.  Nor  is  it  needed  to  shield  Elisba  from  the 
imputation  of  sanctioning  the  worship  of  Rimmon ;  for 
his  words  in  the  19th  vene  are  simply  the  usual  He- 
brew formula  of  fareweU,  and  do  not  imply  assent  to 
Naaman's  requests.  See  Stackhouse,  Hist,  Bibie,  iv, 
869  sq.;  Cotta.  VmdicicB  verbor,  Naaman  (Tubingen, 
1756).  The  grateful  Syrian  would  gladly  have  pressed 
upon  Elisha  gifts  of  high  value,  but  the  holy  man  reso- 
lutely refused  to  take  anything.  His  servant,  Gehazi, 
was  less  scrupulous,  and  hastened  with  a  lie  in  his 
mouth  to  ask  in  his  master's  name  for  a  portion  of  that 
which  Elisha  had  refused.  The  illustrious  Syrian  no 
sooner  saw  the  man  running  after  his  chariot  than  he 
alighted  to  meet  him,  and  happy  to  relieve  himself  in 
some  degree  under  the  sense  of  overwhelming  obliga- 
tion, he  sent  him  back  with  more  than  he  had  ventured 
to  ask.  This  narrative,  containing  all  that  is  known 
of  Naaman,  is  given  in  2  Kings,  ch.  v.  See  Eusha. 
Naaman's  appearance  throughout  the  occurrence  is 
most  characteristic  and  consistent  He  is  every  inch  a 
soldier,  ready  at  once  to  resent  what  he  conriders  as  a 
slight  cast  either  on  himself  or  the  natural  glories  of 
liis  country,  and  blazing  out  in  a  moment  into  sudden 
"  rage,"  but  calmed  as  speedily  by  a  few  good-humored 
and  sensible  words  fh>m  his  dependants,  and,  after  the 
cure  has  been  effected,  evincing  a  thankful  and  simple 
heart,  whose  gratitude  knows  no  bounds  and  will  listen 
to  no  refusal.  See  Gehazi.  How  long  Naaman  lived 
to  contiime  the  worship  of  Jehovah  while  assisting 
officially  at  that  of  Rimmon  we  are  not  told.  When 
next  we  hear  of  Syria,  another,  Hazael,  apparently  held 
the  position  which  Naaman  formerly  filled.  But  the 
reception  which  Elisha  met  with  on  this  later  occasion 
in  Damascus  probably  implies  that  the  fame  of  ^  the 
roan  of  God,"  and  of  the  mighty  Jehovah  in  whose 
imme  he  wrought,  had  not  been  forgotten  in  the  city 
of  Naaman.  A  Jewish  tradition,  at  least  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Josephus  (^Ant,  viii,  15,  5),  identifies  him  with 
the  archer  whose  arrow,  whether  at  random  or  not, 
struck  Ahab  with  his  mortal  wound  at  Ramoth-Gilead 
(I  Kings  xxii,  84).  The  expression  is  remarkable — 
^  because  that  by  him  Jehovah  had  given  deliverance 
to  Syria"  (ver.  1).  It  seems,  however,  to  point  to  ser- 
vices of  a  more  important  kind  for  Syria,  though  not  re- 
lated in  Scripture.  But  inasmuch  as  the  advantage  they 
won  for  Syria,  and  the  position  they  tended  to  acquire 
for  Naaman,  were  incidentally  to  subserve  the  divine 
purposes  towards  Israel,  they  may  perhaps  on  this  ac- 
count have  been  ascribed  to  Jehovah.  Naaman  himself, 
and  partly  by  reason  of  the  very  greatness  he  had  thus 
acquired,  was  to  become  all  unwittingly  an  instrument 
of  promoting  the  divine  glory — in  some  sense  even  more 
than  those  who  had  directly  to  do  with  the  cause  and 
kingdom  of  Jehovah.  It  is  singular  that  the  narrative 
of  Naaman's  cure  is  not  found  in  the  present  text  of 
Josephus.  Its  absence  makes  the  reference  to  him  as 
the  slayer  of  Ahab,  already  mentioned,  still  more  re- 
markable. It  is  quoted  by  our  Lord  (Luke  iv,  27)  as 
an  instance  of  mercy  exercised  to  one  who  was  not  of 
Israel,  and  it  should  not  escape  notice  that  the  reference 
t»  this  act  of  healing  is  recorded  by  none  of  the  evan- 


gelisto  but  Luke  the  physician.  See  Kitto,  DaSI^  BSUt 
lUutt,  ad  loc ;  Keil,  Comment,  om  Kimg$,  ad  loc. ;  Haaxz- 
schel,  Naaman  8yru$  (Brem.  1778);  Rogers,  Noaman. 
(Lond.  1642) ;  Bingham,  Naaman  the  JSjfrian  (Load. 
1865);  Banock,  The JSyrian  Leper (LooiLlSG2), 

Na^amathite  (Heb.  NaSmatki',  T*?^,  «  Gentile 
from  some  unknown  place,  Naamah;  Sept.  6  MrMuer. 
but  in  Job  ii,  11,  6  Mcvaibrv  /3affiXcvc ;  Tolg.  Naa- 
mathitet)f  the  epithet  applied  to  Zophar,  one  of  the 
three  friends  of  Job  (Job  ii,  U ;  xi,  1 ;  xx,  1 ;  -giiij  9). 
B.C.  cir.  2200.  Some  commentators  have  thought  that 
he  was  so  named  as  being  a  resident  of  the  above  Naa- 
mah (q.  v.),  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  41) ;  boi 
this  is  not  at  all  probable  from  the  locality  and  age  of 
Job  (see  Spanheim,  Hist.  Jdbij  xiv,  II).  Job's  cooii- 
try,  Uz,  was  in  Arabia ;  his  other  two  frieixla,  FJqih« 
the  Temanite,  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  were  Arabians; 
and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  Naamah  was  likewise 
in  Arabia  (Cellarius,  Geoffr.  ii,  698).  See  Job.  "  If  w« 
may  Judge  from  modem  usage,  several  places  so  caOed 
probaUy  existed  on  the  Arabian  borders  of  S\*Tia.  That 
in  the  Geographical  Dictionary  (^Mardsid  ei-Ittdlia)  an 
Noam,  a  castle  in  the  Yemen,  and  a  place  on  the  Eu- 
phrates; Niamehf  a  place  belonging  to  the  Arabs;  moA 
Noamif  a  valley  in  Tihameh.  The  name  Naamuin  (of 
unlikely  derivation,  however)  is  very  common.  Bo- 
chart  {Phalefff  cap.  xxii),  as  might  be  expected,  seizes 
the  Sept.  reading,  and  in  the  *  king  of  the  Minsei*  sees  a 
confirmation  to  his  theory  respecring  a  Syrian,  or  north- 
em  Arabian  settlement  of  that  well-known  ]>eop]e  t^ 
classical  antiquity.  If  the  above  Naamah  could  be  con- 
nected with  the  Naamathites,  these  latter  mi^t  per- 
haps be  identical  with  the  Mehonim  or  Miraeana,  traces 
of  whom  are  found  on  the  south-westem  ootakiits  of  Ju- 
dah ;  one  such  at  MinoU,  or  el-Afmyay,  a  few  miles  be- 
low Gaza.  But  this  point  is  too  hypothetical  for  ac^ 
ceptance"  (Smith).    See  Zofhar. 

Na'&mite  (Heb.  NaSmi%  "^pn ;  Sept.  Nocfioyi),  a 
title  of  the  family  descended  from  Naamax  (q.  r.),  the 
grandson  of  Benjamin  (Numb,  xxv,  40).  The  name  h 
a  contraction,  of  a  kind  which  doM  not  often  occur  ia 
Hebrew.  Accordingly  the  Samaritan  Codex  prescsis 
it  at  length — **  the  Naamanites." 

Na'Mrah  (Heb.  NaSrah\  nn^,  a  pirl,  as  often; 
Sept  Noopd  V.  r.  [by  interchange]  Bnui^a),  the  aecoad 
of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur  (q.  v.),  of  the  tribe  of  JwlaK 
by  whom  he  had  four  sons  (1  Chron.  iv,  5,  6)u  B.C 
cir.  1618.     See  also  Naaran;  Naarath. 

Na'ftrai  (Heb.  Nadray',  '^'\::^,  ymthjml;  StfC 
"Soopd  V.  r.  Nao/ooi),  an  Arbite,  the  son  of  Exbai.  a 
military  chief  in  David's  army  (1  Chroo.  xi,  87),  B.C 
cir.  1015;  incorrectly  called  Paarai  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,35 
(see  Kennicott,  Divert,  p.  209  sq.).     See  Davhx 


Na'iran  (Heb.  Naaran',  'j'jri,  boyUh  ;  Sept.  N 
pdv  V.  r.  Vaapvdv  and  'Soopdv),  a  town  in  the  teiri- 
tory  of  Ephraim,  on  the  soath-eastem  botder,  between 
Bethel  and  Jericho  (1  Chron.  vii,  28).  In  Josh,  xvi,  7 
the  name  is  NaIrath  (q.  v.). 

"  In  1  Sam.  vi,  21  the  Peshito-Syriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions have  respectively  Naarin  and  Naaran  for  the  Kir- 
jath-jearim  of  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  If  this  is  any- 
thing more  than  an  error,  the  Naaran  to  which  it  refers 
cau  hardly  be  that  above  spoken  of,  but  must  have  been 
situated  much  nearer  to  Beth-eheinesh  and  the  Fhilis- 
tine  lowland"  (Smith). 

Na'ttratb,  or  rather  Na'Xrah  (Heb.  Na^rah\ 
rTJJJ,  girl,  as  in  Naarah;  with  H  local  f^r^^^S ;  Sept 
tiQ  iiaapa^d  v.  r.  al  KHftai ;  Tnlg.  Natmihaf  Aath. 
Vers.  **  to  Naarath"),  a  town  on  the  boundary  between 
Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  between  Ataroth  and  Jcrichs 
(Josh,  xvi,  7) ;  elsewhere  called  Naaram  (1  Chroo.  rii. 
28) ;  probably  the  Nodraih  (Nonpa3)  of  Ewebiiis  ((^ 
matt,  s.  v.),  five  miles  from  Jericho,  and,  aocordii^  to 
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ReUmd  (Palatt,  p.  908,  907),  identictl  with  the  Keara 
{Stapd)  of  Josephus  {Ant,  xvii,  18, 1);  and  possibly 
vrith  the  NoOran  ('pyiS)  of  the  rabbins  {Vaijikra 
Rabba^  28).  Schwarz  {Palett,  p.  U7,  169)  fixes  it  at 
-  A  «amtt,"  also  **  five  miles  from  Jericho,"  meaning  per- 
haps Nawisimek^  the  name  of  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
Wady  M utyah,  or  el-Asas,  which  runs  ftom  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Hflmmon  into  the  Jordan  valley  above  Jeri- 
cho, aod  in  a  direction  generally  parallel  to  the  Wady 
Suweinit  (Robinson,  Bib,  Res,  iii,  290).  It  was  prob- 
ably in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  strong  springs  along 
the  ed^  of  the  hills  north  of  Jericho,  such  as  Ain-Duk, 
lUs  el-Ain,  etc.;  perhaps  at  the  ^high,  conical  moun- 
tain** called  ei'N^mm  (Robinson,  Later  BibL  Ret,  p. 
202).      See  Tribb. 

19'allsenes  (from  the  Heb.  ons,  nachcuh,  a  aer- 
penl)f  serpent-worshippers.    See  Ofhttes. 

Ha'Sbhon  (Exod.  vi,  28).    See  Nahshon. 

ITa'SsBon  (Naatrow),  the  Grecized  form  (Matt 
i,  4 ;  Luke  iii,  82)  of  the  Heb.  name  Nahsuon  (q.  v.). 

Va^'fttbns  (Nao^oct  Vulg.  Naathi$\  one  of  the 
family  of  Addi,  who  renounced  their  Gentile  wives  after 
the  exile,  according  to  1  Esdr.  ix,  81 ;  but  there  is  no 
nrnme  corresponding  in  the  Heb.  list,  Ezra  x,  80. 

IVaatsuts.    See  Thorn. 

ITa^al  (Heb.  Nabal'j  ba3,ybo&A,  as  often  [comp.  1 
Sam.  xxr,  25]  ;  SepL  Na/3aA%  one  of  the  characters  in- 
troduced to  us  in  David's  wanderings,  apparently  to  give 
one  detailed  glimpse  of  his  whole  state  of  life  at  that 
time  (1  Sam.xxv).     Nabal  himself  is  remarkable  as 
one  of  the  few  examples  given  to  us  of  the  private  life 
of  a  Jewish  citizen.     (In  the  foUowing  account  we 
avail  ourselves  somewhat  of  the  graphic  description  by 
Stanley  in  Smith's  DicL  of  the  Bible.)   *He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Caleb,  who  dwelt  at  Maon  (probably  the 
modem  M4in,  seven  miles  S.E. of  Hebron),  when  David, 
already  anointed  to  be  king  of  Israel,  was  with  his  ad- 
herents on  the  southern  borders  of  Palestine.  B.C.  1060. 
Some,  however,  understand  that  he  was  simply  a  resi- 
dent of  that  part  of  the  country  which  bore  from  its 
great  conqueror  the  name  of  Caleb  (1  Sam.  xxv,  8 ; 
XXX,  14;  so  the  Vulgate,  A.y.,  and  Ewald).     He  was 
himself,  according  to  Josephus  {A  nt,  vi,  13, 6),  a  Ziphite, 
with  his  residence  at  Emmaus,  a  place  of  that  name  not 
otherwise  known,  on  the  southern  Carmel,  in  the  past- 
ure lands  of  Maon.     (In  the  Sept.  of  xxv,  4  he  is  oUled 
""  the  Carmelite,''  and  the  Sept.  reads  '*  Maon"  for  **  Pa- 
ran'*  in  xxv,  1.)     With  a  usage  of  the  word  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  like  adaptation  of  similar  words  in 
modem  times,  he,  like  Barzillai,  is  styled  **  very  great," 
evidently  from  his  wealth.     His  wealth,  as  might  be 
expected  from  his  abode,  consisted  chiefly  of  sheep  and 
goats,  which,  as  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  Chris- 
tian iera  (1  Sam.  xxv)  and  at  the  present  day,  fed  to- 
gether.   The  tradition  preserveil  in  this  case  the  exact 
number  of  each— 8000  of  the  former,  1000  of  the  latter. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  shepherds  to  drive  them  into 
the  wild  downs  on  the  slopes  of  Carmel,  in  Judab,  which 
lay  in  the  lowlands  to  the  south,  and  corresponded  very 
much  to  the  territory  of  the  Jehalln  Arabs.    These 
Arabs  have  the  same  sort  of  possessions  which  the  sa- 
cred narrative  ascribes  to  Nabal;  that  is,  numerous 
docks  of  sheep  and  goats,  but  few  cows  (Robinson,  Res, 
ii,  176-180 ;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii,  710).    It  was 
while  the  shepherds  were  on  one  of  these  pastoral  ex- 
cursions that  they  met  a  band  of  outlaws,  who  showed 
them  unexpected  kindness,  protecting  them  by  day  and 
night,  and  never  themselves  committing  any  depreda- 
tions (xxv,  7, 15, 16).     Such  protection  is  generally  so 
highly  valued  in  the  East  that  a  suitable  present  to  the 
protecting  party  is  understood  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  in  most  instances  the  proprietor  of  the  flocks  is 
happy  to  bestow  it  cheerfully  and  liberally.    Once  a 
year  there  was  a  grand  banquet  on  Carmel,  when  they 
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brought  back  their  sheep  fVom  the  wilderness  for  shear- 
ing—with eating  and  drinkuig  **like  the  feast  of  a 
king"  (xxv,  2, 4, 86).  It  was  on  one  of  these  hilarious 
occasions — the  harvest-seasons  of  the  shepherd — that 
Nabal  came  across  the  path  of  the  man  to  whom  he 
owes  his  place  in  history.  Ten  youths  were  seen  at>- 
proaching  the  hill ;  in  them  the  shepherds  recognised 
the  slaves  or  attendants  of  the  chief  of  the  freebooters 
who  had  defended  them  in  the  wilderness.  To  Nabal 
they  were  unknown.  They  approached  him  with  a 
triple  salutation  —  enumerated  the  services  of  their 
master,  and  ended  by  claiming,  with  a  mixture  of  cour- 
tesy and  defiance  characteristic  of  the  East,  '*  whatso- 
ever Cometh  into  thy  hand  for  thy  servants  (the  Sept. 
omits  this — and  has  only  the  next  w<irds),  and  for  thy 
son  David."  The  great  sheepmaster  was  not  disposed 
to  recognise  this  unexpected  parental  relation,  lie  was 
a  man  notorious  for  his  obstinac}'  (such  seems  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  translated  '*  churlish")  and  for  his  gen- 
eral low  conduct  (xxv,  8,  *'  evil  in  his  doings ;"  xxv,  17, 
'*  a  man  of  Belial").  Josephus  and  the  Sept.,  Uking 
the  word  Caleb  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  as  a  quality 
(to  which  the  context  certainly  lends  itself),  add  "  of 
a  disposition  like  a  dog" — cjmical — kwucoq.  On  hear- 
ing the  demand  of  the  ten  pedtioners,  he  sprang  up 
(Sept.  dvtirhiti^O^  ***^  broke  out  into  fury,  "  Who  is 
David  ?  and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  ?"— "*  What  runa- 
way slaves  are  these  to  interfere  with  my  own  domestic 
arrangements?"  (xxv,  10, 11).  The  moment  that  the 
messengers  had  gone,  the  shepherds  that  stood  by  per- 
ceived the  danger  which  their  master  and  themselves 
would  incur.  To  Nabal  himself  they  dared  not  speak 
(xxv,  17).  But  the  sacred  writer,  with  a  tinge  of  the 
sentiment  which  such  a  contrast  always  suggests,  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  that  this  brutal  ruffian  was  married  t<» 
a  wife  as  beautiful  and  as  wise  as  he  was  the  reverse 
(xxv,  8).  See  Abigail.  To  her,  as  to  the  good  angel 
of  the  household,  one  of  the  shepherds  told  the  state  of 
affairs.  She,  with  the  offerings  usual  on  such  occasions 
(xxv,  18;  oomp.  xxx,  11 ;  2  Sam.  xvi,  1 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  40), 
loaded  the  asses  of  Nabal's  large  establishment — herself 
mounted  one  of  them,  and,  with  her  attendants  running 
before  her,  rode  down  the  hill  towards  David's  encamp- 
ment. David  had  already  made  the  fatal  vow  of  ex- 
termination, couched  in  the  usual  terms,  of  destroying 
the  household  of  Nabal,  so  as  not  even  to  leave  a  dog 
behind  (xxv,  22).  In  this,  unquestionably,  he  erred ; 
for  whatever  David  might,  on  the  scoro  of  reciprocity 
of  kindness,  have  naturally  thought  himself  justified  in 
asking,  he  yet  had  no  right  to  exact  it  as  a  debt,  and 
still  less  to  resent  the  refusal  of  it  as  an  injury.  (See 
Hambei^r,  Jtujuram,  Damdis,  Jen.  1723.)  But  act- 
ing in  the  heat  of  passion,  David  did  not  allow  his  de- 
termination to  slumber ;  he  ordered  four  hundred  of  his 
men  to  gird  on  their  aroMir  and  go  with  him  to  smite  Na- 
bal and  his  house  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  At  this 
moment,  as  it  would  seem,  Abigail  appeared,  threw  her- 
self on  her  face  before  him,  and  poured  forth  her  petition 
in  language  which  both  in  form  and  expression  almost 
assumes  the  tone  of  poetry — ''Let  thine  handmaid,  I 
pray  thee,  speak  in  thine  audience,  and  hear  the  woids 
of  thine  handmaid."  Her  main  argument  rests  on  the 
description  of  her  husband's  character,  which  she  draws 
with  that  mixture  of  playfulness  and  seriousness  which 
above  all  things  turns  away  wrath.  His  name  here 
came  in  to  his  rescue.  *'  As  his  name  is,  so  is  he :  Na- 
bal [_fool~\  is  his  name,  and  folly  is  with  him"  (xxv, 
25 ;  see  also  ver.  26).  Furthermore,  by  the  wise  coun- 
sel she  contrived  to  introduce  into  her  address  respect- 
ing the  proper  way  of  meeting  opposition  and  bearinc: 
hardship  in  the  Lord's  cause,  and  how  much  better  it 
was  to  leave  the  work  of  retribution  to  him  than  to  take 
it  prematurely  into  one's  own  hand,  she  convinced  David 
of  sin  in  resolving  to  avenge  himself  on  Nabal.  Better 
thoughts  now  prevailed  with  him,  and  he  said,  "Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  sent  thee  this  day  to 
meet  me ;  and  blessed  be  thy  advice,  and  blessed  be 
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thon  whidi  hast  kept  me  this  dmy  from  coming  to  shed 
blood.**  She  returned  with  the  uews  of  David's  recan- 
tatiou  oi  his  vow.  Nabal  was  then  at  the  height  of 
)iis  orgies.  Like  the  revellers  of  Palestine  in  the  later 
times  of  the  monarchy^  he  had  drunk  to  excess,  and  his 
wife  daied  not  ooromaiiicate  to  him  either  his  danger 
or  his  escape  (xxv,  36).  At  break  of  day  she  told  him 
both.  The  si4ipid  reveller  was  suddenly  roused  to  a 
sense  of  that  which  impended  over  bim.  **  His  heart 
died  within  him,  and  [he]  became  as  a  stone.*"  It  was 
as  if  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis  had  fallen  upon 
him.  This  seems,  however,  to  have  been  only  a  tem- 
porary recoil  of  feeling,  from  which  he  again  recovered 
— yet  not  to  any  proper  sense  of  his  past  misconduct  or 
true  amendment  of  Ufe.  For,  as  one  still  aroenaUe  to 
the  just  displeaMure  of  Heaven,  it  is  said  of  him  that 
"  about  ten  days  after,  the  Lord  smote  Nabal,  that  he 
died**  (xxv,  87,  88).  The  shock  seems  to  have  been 
the  exciting  cause  of  a  malady  that  carried  him  off 
about  ten  days  ailer.  (See  Wedel,  ExtrcU,  med.  dec^ 
ix,  10  sq.)  The  suspidons  entertained  by  theologi- 
ans of  the  last  century  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
between  David  and  Abigail  to  make  away  with  Nabai 
for  their  own  alliance  (see  Winer,  s.  v.  Nabal),  have  en- 
tirely given  place  to  the  better  spirit  of  modem  criti- 
cism ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  reverential 
as  weil  as  truthful  appreciation  of  the  sacred  narrative 
now  inaugurated  in  Germany,  that  Ewald  enters  fuDy 
into  the  feeling  of  the  narrator,  and  closes  his  summary 
of  Nabal's  death  with  the  reflection  that  ^  it  was  not 
without  justice  regarded  as  a  divine  judgment.**  Ac- 
cording to  the  (not  very  probable)  Sept.  version  of  2  Sam. 
iii,  88,  the  recollection  of  Nabal's  death  lived  afterwards 
in  David's  memory  to  point  the  contrast  of  the  death 
of  Abner— ''  Died  Abner  as  Nabal  died  T  David,  not 
long  after,  evinced  the  favorable  impression  which  the 
good-sense  and  comeliness  of  Abigail  bad  made  upon 
him  by  making  her  his  wife.  See  Ewald,  /«r.  Geteh, 
ii,  550 ;  Stackhouse,  bibt,  Ilitt,  iv,  178  sq. ;  Nien>eyer, 
Charakt,  iv,  158  sq. ;  G.  L.  Dathe,  J)e  Jama  vkuticta 
Dav,  ergo  Nahalnn  (Leips.  1728) ;  Sch5ttgen,  Moral- 
uche  Gedankm  aber  V,  und  N,  (F.  ad  O.  1714).  See 
David. 

N£|bari^a8  (Sa(3apiaCt  ViUg.  Nabarias),  appar- 
ently a  corruption  (1  Esdr.  x,  44)  for  the  Zkchauiaii 
of  Neh.  viii,  4. 

Nabathaeans  (Saparaloi  [but  Arormoi,  PtoL 
vi,  7 ;  see  below  ],  NabaUKt)^  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ix,  7,  un- 
der the  name  ^  Nebaioth,"  as  a  pastoral  tribe  of  Arabia, 
in  connection  with  Kedar  (comp.  Pliny,  v,  12),  but  with 
no  definite  specification  of  locality.  See  Nkbaioth. 
In  the  period  after  the  exile,  the  Maccabsaan  captains 
Judas  and  Jonathan  found  the  Nabathieans  after  press- 
ing forward  beyond  the  Jordan  three  days'  journey 
into  the  Arabian  Desert  (1  Mace  v,  24;  ix,85),  and  it 
(teems  clear  that  they  were  then  in  the  district  adjoin- 
ing Gilead,  near  the  cities  of  Bozrah  and  Camaim. 
Josephus  (i4n/.  i,  2, 4)  and  Ammianus  Marcelliniis  (xiv, 
8)  calls  the  whole  region  l)etween  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Ked  Sea  Nahatene  {hafiaTrivi})*^  and  the  latter 
makes  the  Nabathflsans  the  immediate  neighbors  of 
Roman  Arabia,  i.e.  of  the  district  containing  Bozrah 
and  Philadelphia.  Other  writers,  after  the  Christian 
fera,  place  this  people  on  the  iElanitic  gulf  of  the  Ked 
Sea  (Strabo,  xvi,  777),  but  extend  their  territory  far 
into  Arabia  Pctnca,  and  make  Petra,  in  Wady  Musa,  their 
capital  citv  (Strabo,  xvi,  779 ;  xvii,  808 ;  Plinv,  v,  12 ; 
vi,  82;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  46;  iii,  48;  xix,  94).  the  Na- 
batlueans  were  considered  a  rich  people  (Dionys.  Perieg, 
955) ;  most  of  them  lived  a  nomadic  life,  but  many  pros- 
ecuted a  regular  and  important  carrying  trade  through 
this  region  (Diod.  Sic  xix,  94 ;  ApuL  Flor.  i,  6).  They 
were  governed  by  kings.  Pompey,  when  in  Syria,  sent 
an  army  against  them  and  subdued  them  (Joseph.  A  nt, 
xiv,  8, 8 ;  6, 4) .    They  submitted  formally  to  the  Romans 
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Marcel,  xiv,  8).  The  chief  cities  of  the  K 
may  have  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  Bosrab  (q.  r.%  n 
Edom;  and  the  accounts  which  Greek  and  Boob 
writera  give  respecting  the  Nabathjeans  do  not  pierfaaps 
refer  exclusively  to  this  particular  tribe,  bat  the  dsim 
with  them  may  include  other  Araluan  tribo,  as  ike 
Edomites;  yet  it  is  probable  that  a  branch  oC  the  do- 
madic  NabathsMns  at  an  eariy  period  wandered  east  ■nil 
as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  in  the  neigbburfaocKi  of  wbkk 
lie  the  Nabathsean  morasses  {Nabat,  **pabules  NtAtOJ^ 
arum  ,•"  Golius,  cited  by  Forster,  Geog.  of  A  rdkia^  i,  214, 
note ;  comp.  Strabo,  xvi,  767).  Ptolemy  (vi,  7, 21)  zDcn- 
tlons  NabathsBans  in  Arabia  Felix  (comp.  Steph.  Bix 
«.  v.  p.  578),  unless,  with  recent  editions,  we  read  ia  tkb 
place  'A^roroToi,  which,  however,  some  suppose  to  be 
simply  another  form  of  the  name  (bat  comp.  RdaBd. 
PalagL  p.  90  sq. ;  Cless,  in  Pauly's  Realemytl.  377  sq. . 
In  Genesis  (xxv,  18;  xxviii,  9;  xxxvi,  8;  ctmxpk  1 
Chron.  i,  29)  the  Nabathieans  are  mentioned  in  gesca- 
logical  connection  with  Nebaioth  (q.  v.),  the  finft-bora 
son  of  Ishmael  and  brother  of  Kedar;  and  a  son  of  kb- 
mael  named  Nabat  appears  in  Arabian  tradition  (Aba)- 
fed.  AtmaL  i,  22),  but  not  as  the  ancestor  of  thb  aSbt. 
who  are  said  to  be  descended  from  auother  Nabat,  a  loa 
of  Mash,  and  a  detKiendant  of  Shem.  On  these  tiaditicns 
the  supposition  has  been  based  that  the  NabathsHs 
were  not  Arabians,  but  Aramieans;  and  Beer  bebered 
that  remnants  of  their  Aramsean  language  were  con- 
cealed in  the  inscriptions  at  Sinai  (Robinson,  BAL  Mt- 
MCtrch.  i,  544;  comp. Quatrem^re,  Atemoires  tmr  /r#  Aiifce- 
Ufn»,  Par.  1885;  Ritter,  Erdk,  xii,  111  sq.),  but  the  aa- 
broken  Biblical  genealogy  cannot  be  set  aside  im  behatf 
of  the  fragroentar)'  and  uncertain  traditions  of  Anfan 
(Winer,  ii,  129).  The  name  of  the  Nabathcans  occwi 
on  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.).  See  Smith,  Did. 
ofGr,  and  Rom,  Geog,  s.  v.  Nal>atci ;  the  dake  of  Laj- 
nes,  in  the  Revve  Nwnitmatique  (new  series,  'Pmr.  18&K 
voL  iii);  the  count  de  Yogu^,  in  the  AfiUxagfM  d^Arcki- 
ologie  Orientak  (Par.  1868) ;  Vincent,  Commerce  »/  fk" 
Ancients  tn  the  Indian  Ocean  (Lond.  1807),  ii,  275  sq.: 
Noldeke,  in  the  Zeittchr,  der  detUtck,  morgexL  GeaeS- 
tckqfff  xxv,  118  sq.     See  Petra. 

Nab'athites  (NojSarrafoi,  'Savaratot  v.  r.  NajSa- 
riot;  Vulg.  NabafktBt),  another  form  (I  Mace  t,  25: 
ix,  85)  for  the  NabathwBANS  (q.  v.). 

Nable  is  the  ecclesiastical  t«nn  for  a  stringed  id- 
fltrument  with  a  triangular,  sonorous  box.  It  only  d^ 
fered  from  the  psaltery  in  ftirm  and  having  siuvtcT 
strings  (AValcott,  Sacred  A  rckaoL  s.  v.). 

Na'both  (Heb.  Naboth%  rh^^./ruits,  accotdiag  to 
Gesenius,  but  pre-eminence  according  to  Fnrst;  Scft. 
'Safiov^f  V.  r.  Najdov^ai,  Na/3o3at;  Josepfans,  No/Soi*- 
^oi'i  Ant,  viii,  18,7).  an  Israelite  of  the  town  of  Jeznel 
in  the  time  of  Ahab,  king  of  IsraeL  B.C  cir.  897.  '^  He 
was  the  owner  of  a  small  portion  of  ground  (2  Kings  ix. 
25,  26)  that  lay  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill  of  Jex- 
reeL  He  had  also  a  vineyard,  of  which  the  sitixatiisi '» 
not  quite  certain.  Acterding  to  the  Hebrew  text  (1 
Kings  xxi,  1)  it  was  in  Jezreel,  but  the  Sept.  inidefs 
the  whole  clause  differently,  omitting  the  words  *whicli 
was  in  Jezreel,'  and  reading  instead  of  *  the  palace,' 
Hhe  threshing -^fioor  of  Ahab,  king  of  Samaria.*  Tins 
points  to  the  view,  certainly  most  consistent  with  the 
subsequent  narrative,  that  Nabotli's  vineyard  was  m 
the  hUl  of  Samaria,  close  to  the  *  threshing-floor*  (the 
word  translated  in  A.  V.  *  void  place*)  which  undcabc- 
edly  existed  there,  hard  by  the  gate  of  the  city  (1  Khap 
xxiv).  The  royal  palace  of  Ahab  was  close  upon  the 
city  wall  at  JezreeL  According  to  both  texts,  it  iB»- 
mediately  adjoined  the  vineyard  (I  Kings  xxi,  1, 1 
Heb.;  1  Kings  xxi,  2,  Sept.;'2  Kings  ix,  80, 86),  snd 
it  thus  became  an  object  of  desire  to  the  king,  who 
offered  an  equivalent  in  money,  or  another  Tineyaid.  is 
exchange  for  this.  Naboth,  in  the  independent  spirit 
of  a  Jewish  landholder  (comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv ;  1  Kh^ 
xvi).  refused.    Perhaps  the  turn  of  hia  ezpressifln  m- 
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plies  that  his  objection  was  mingled  with  a  religioas 
acruple  at  forwarding  the  acquisitions  of  a  half-heathen 
king :  *  Jehovah  furbid  it  to  me  that  I  should  give  the 
inheritance  of  ray  fathers  unto  thee.*    Ahab  was  cowed 
by  this  reply ;  but  the  proud  spirit  of  his  wife,  Jezebel, 
vras  niuseiL     She  and  her  husband  were  apparently  in 
the  aty  of  Samaria  (1  Kings  xxi,  18).     She  took  the 
matter  into  her  own  hands,  and  sent  a  warrant  in  Ahab*s 
name,  sealed  with  Ahab's  seal,  to  the  elders  and  no- 
bles of  Jezreel,  suggesting  the  mode  of  destroying  the 
man  who  had  insulted  the  royal  power.     A  solemn  fast 
was  proclaimed,  as  on  the  announcement  of  some  great 
calamity.     Naboth  was  'set  on  high'  in  the  public 
I>lace  of  Samaria  (the  Heb.  word  which  is  rendered, 
here  only,  *on  high,'  is  more  accurately  *at  the  head 
«»f,*  or  *in  the  chiefest  place  among*  [1  Sam.  ix,  22]. 
'I*he  passage  is  obscured  by  our  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  ceremonial  in  which  Naboth  was  made  to  take 
|iart ;  but,  in  default  of  this  knowledge,  we  may  accept 
the  explanation  of  Josephus,  that  an  assembly  [JricXf;- 
triaj  was  convened,  at  the  head  of  which  Naboth,  in 
virtue  <^  his  position,  was  placed,  in  order  that  the 
charge  of  blasphemy  and  the  subsequent  catastrophe 
might  be  more  telling) ;  two  men  of  worthless  charac- 
ter accused  him  of  having  'cnrsed  God  and  the  king.' 
lie  and  his  children  (2  Rings  ix,  26),  who  else  might 
have  succeeded  to  his  fatber^s  inheritance,  were  drag- 
f;ed  out  of  the  city  and  despatched  the  same  night. 
The  place  of  execution  there,  as  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii), 
was  by  the  large  tank,  or  reservoir,  which  still  remains 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Sanuuria,  immediately  outside 
the  waUs.     The  usual  punishment  for  blasphemy  was 
enforced  (Lev.  xxiv,  16;  Numb,  xv,  30).     Naboth  and 
his  sons  were  stoned ;  their  mangled  remains  were  de- 
voured by  the  dogs  (and  swine,  Sept.)  that  {fowled 
under  the  walls;  and  the  blood  from  their  wounds  ran 
down  into  the  waters  of  the  tank  below,  which  was  the 
coibmon  bathing-place  of  the  prostitutes  of  the  city 
(corap.  1  Kings  xxi,  19;  xxii,  38,  Sept.).     Josephus 
(AmL  viii,  15,  6)  makes  the  execution  to  have  been  at 
Jezreel,  where  he  also  places  the  washing  of  Ahab's 
chariot"  (Smith).    This  narrative  is  remarkable  as  the 
only  mention  in  the  Scriptures  of  a  woman  as  able  to 
write,  and  some  have  inferred,  but  needlessly,  that  the 
letters  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xxi,  8  must  have  been 
written  by  an  amanuensis.    The  state  of  female  educa- 
tion in  the  East  has  probably  always,  as  now,  been  such 
that  not  one  woman  in  ten  thousand  could  write  at  alL 
Coquerel  (in  the  Biographie  Sacrie)  thinks  that  the 
reason  why  the  children  of  Naboth  perished  with  him 
— being  perhaps  put  to  death  by  the  creatures  of  Jcze- 
1)e] — was  that  otherwise  the  crime  would  have  been 
oselesa,  as  the  children  would  still  have  been  entitled 
to  the  father's  heritage.    But  we  know  not  that  Naboth 
had  any  sons;  and  if  he  had  sons,  and  they  had  been 
taken  off,  the  estate  might  still  have  had  an  heir.     It 
is  not  unlikely  that  a  custom  like  that  of  escheat  in 
modem  times  obtained  in  Israel,  giving  to  the  crown 
the  property  of  persons  put  to  death  for  treason  or  blas- 
phemy.   On  Naboth's  death,  accordingly,  Ahab  obtain- 
ed possession  of  his  inheritance.     The  perpetration  of 
this  crime  brought  upon  Ahab  and  Jezebel  the  severest 
maledictions,  which  shortly  after  were  carried  into  ef- 
fect.   The  only  tribunal  to  which  he  remained  account- 
able pronounced  his  doom  through  a  prophet,     ''This 
was  the  6nal  step  in  Ahab's  course  of  wickedness,  and 
as  he  was  in  the  act  of  taking  possession,  Elijah  met 
him  and  announced  the  awful  doom  which  awaited  him 
and  his  queen  and  children.    A  kind  of  repentance  on 
the  part  of  the  king  led  to  another  announcement  of  a 
certain  modification  of  the  retribution,  which  was  not 
to  come  during  Ahab's  lifetime.     But  in  that  very  plot 
of  ground,  and  apparently  quite  close  to  the  city,  his 
sun,  king  Jehoram,  was  met  by  Jehu,  who  mortally 
wounded  him  with  an  arrow.     The  king  sank  dead  in 
his  chariot,  and  Jehu  ba<le  his  attendant  captain  take 
up  the  body  ami  cast  it  into  the  portion  of  the  field  of 


Naboth.  As  be  was  doing  so  he  was  reminded  by  Jehu 
that  they  both  had  been  riding  behind  Ahab  at  the 
time  when  the  Ix>rd  laid  this  burden  upon  him,  *  Surely 
I  have  seen  yesterday  (C^X,  yettemight)  the  blood  of 
Naboth  and  the  blood  of  his  sons,  saith  the  Lord ;  and 

1  will  requite  thee  in  this  plat,  saith  the  Lord'  (2  Kings 
ix,  21-26).  This  pamage  seems  to  imply  two  circum- 
stances which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  earlier  historv : 
that  Naboth's  sons  were  put  to  death  as  well  as  himself, 
and  that  Ahab  took  possession  the  very  day  after  the 
judicial  murder"  (Fairbaim).  The  English  version 
renders  the  words  thus:  "•  In  the  place  where  dogs  lick- 
ed the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall  dogs  lick  thy  Mood,  even 
thine"  (1  Kings  xxi,  19).  But  the  fulfilment  is  record- 
ed as  taking  place  in  the  pool  of  Samaria  (xxii,  88), 
"  And  they  washed  out  the  chariot  in  the  pool  of  Sa- 
maria, and  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood.'*  Kimchi  ex- 
plains this  by  saying  that  the  water  of  this  pool  ran  to 
Jezreel ;  but  Schwarz  {PcUest.  p.  165)  identities  Jezreel 
with  Serain,  sixteen  miles  iVom  Sebaste,  where  the  pool 
stxxMl,  and  on  a  higher  leveL  Accordingly,  he  insists 
that  the  rendering  "on  the  spot"  is  wrong,  and  that 
DIp^SS  should  be  rendered  "in  place  of,"  ie."in  pun- 
ishment for^  (comp.  Hoeea  ii,  1).  See  Kitto.  Daily 
Bible  Illustr,  ad  loc.  See  Ahab;  Elijah;  Jezebel; 
Jbzrkeu 

Nabnohodono'Bor  (SaPovxoSov6<rop),  the  Gne- 
cised  form  in  the  Apocrvpha  (1  Eisdr.  i,  40.  41,  45,  46; 
Tob.xiv,15;  Jud.  i,  1,  6*7,  11, 12;  ii,l,4,19;  iii, 2,8; 
iv,  1 ;  vi,  2,  4 ;  xi,  7,  28 ;  xii,  18 ;  xiii,  18)  of  the  name 
of  the  Babylonian  king  Nebuchadnezzab  (q.  v.). 

Nacchianti  (Latin  Na6tantu»\  Giacomo,  an  Ital- 
ian prelate  noted  as.  a  theologian,  was  bom  at  Flor- 
ence near  the  opening  of  the  16th  century.  He  joined 
the  Dominicans,  and  taught  theology  ibr  some  time  at 
Home.  In  1 544  he  was  created  bishop  of  Chiozzia,  in  the 
territory  of  Venice.  In  this  capacity  he  attended  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  there  distinguished  himself  by  hiH 
scholarship  and  his  liberality.  He  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
demn the  position  of  those  Romanists  who  desired  equal 
recognition  for  the  Church  writings  as  for  inspired.  He 
declared  that  ^  the  placing  of  Scripture  and  tradition 
on  the  same  level  was  impious'*  (comp.  Sarpi,  i,  293: 
Mendham,  Memoirs  of  the  Council  of  Trent  [Lond. 
1884],  p.  59, 60).  He  died  at  Florence,  April  24, 1569. 
We  quote  of  his  works,  Scrtpturm  saerce  medulla  (Ven- 
ice, 1561,  4to) : — EnarraHones  m  JCpistolam  Pauli-  ad 
Kphesiosj  in  maximum  po«U/U;atttmj  etc.  (Venice,  1570, 2 
vols.  8vo) : — Digressiones  et  Tractationes  (Venice,  1657, 

2  vols.  foi).  See  Hoefer,  Xottv,  Biog,  Ghiircde^  xxxvii. 
108;  Wessenberg,  Kircken-Versammlungen^  iii,  211; 
Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  i,  151 ;  Hardwick,  Hist,  of 
the  Beformaiion,  p.  282. 

NaocuB  is  the  name  of  the  richly  embroidered  red 
horse-blankets  which  ornament  the  horses  of  the  papal 
incumbent,  especially  at  the  coroiuition  ceremonies  of 
the  pope. 

Nachaah.    See  Serpent. 

Naohmanidea  (or  Nachmanl  =  Ben-Kach- 
man),  Moses  (also  called  by  the  Jews  Bamban^  *{  2Q1, 
from  the  initial  letters  lians  p  n©«  \  B,  Moses 
ben-Nadiman;  the  Pious  Teacher  [•,"»T3Xian  atn],  the 
Great  Master  [bnaSl  -"^ri],  and  by  Christian  writers 
Moses  Gerundensis)f  a  Jewish  writer  of  considerable  note 
in  the  literary  history  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  wax 
bom  at  Grerona,  in  Catalonia,  about  1194.  So  extraor- 
dinary was  his  proficiency  in  the  Biblical  and  Tal- 
mudical  writings,  that  he  wrote  an  elaborate  Treatise 
on  the  Bif/hts  of  Primogeniture  and  Voios  (msbn 
D'^1'13'1  ntlDS)  when  he  was  scarcely  fifteen  yeare  of 
age  (1210),  for  which  he  obuined  the  title  of  "the 
Father  of  Knowledge,"  and  composed  his  commentaries 
(C^mn)  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Talmud  (1217- 
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12*23)  before  he  was  thirty.  His  Talmudical  learning 
waa  no  doubt  mainly  acquired  after  study  of  the  writ- 
ings ofMoees  Maimonides,  which  Nachmanides  got  hold 
of  while  yet  a  youth,  and  under  the  erudite  instruction 
of  the  noted  rabbi  Jehudah  the  Pious,  of  Paris,  whose 
pupil  he  was.  About  the  year  1262,  while  practicing 
as  a  physician  in  his  native  place,  he  delivered,  by  re- 
qiietit,  a  discourse  in  Saragossa  before  James  I,  king  of 
Aragon,  and  the  magnates  of  the  Church  and  State,  in 
defence  of  Judaism.  This  remarkable  address  (ri^*i1), 
which  has  for  its  text  Psa.  xix,  9,  *<The  Uw  of  the 
Lord  is  perfect,'*  etc,  and  is  an  important  contribution 
to  Biblical  exegesis,  the  Christology  of  the  O.  T.,  and 
tlie  understanding  of  Judaism,  was  first  published  in 
1582,  with  the  title  rns-^isn  niPP  mir,  wherewith 

ir  commences;  then  at  Prague,  1595;  and  with  correc- 
titms  and  notes  by  the  learned  and  industrious  Adolph 
Jellinek  (Leipsic,  1858).  In  the  year  1268  king  James  I 
of  Aragim  issued  a  decree  that,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  daily  disputes  which  took  place  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Dominican  friars  who  had  studied  Arabic  and 
Hebrew,  a  public  disputation  should  be  held  at  Barce- 
lona.  The  Jews  on  their  part  nominated  as  their  advo- 
cate Moses  Nachmanides,  while  the  Christians  were 
represented  by  Fra  Pablo  Christiaui,  a  converted  Jew. 
This  disputation,  which  took  place  before  the  king 
and  the  court,  lasted  four  days  (July  20-24).     As 
usual  in  similar  cases,  each  party  claimed  the  victory. 
Nachmanides  circulated  this  disputation  among  his 
brethren,  as  Pablo  Christian!  and  his  friends  gave  an 
incorrect  report  of  it ;  and  the  pope,  Clement  lY,  was 
so  incensed  at  it  that  he  wrote  to  James  I  of  Aragon, 
urging  on  his  majesty  to  banish  Nachmanides  from 
his  dominions.    Thereupon  the  septuagenarian  had  to 
leave  (1266)  his  native  place,  his  two  sons,  his  college 
with  numerous  disciples,  and  his  friends.     He  went  to 
the  Holy  Land,  which  he  reached  Aug.  12, 1267.     The 
disputation  referred  to  was  first  published,  with  omis- 
sions and  interpolations,  and  an  exceedingly  bad  Latin 
translation,  by  Wagenseil,  in  his  Tela  ignea  Satana 
(Altorf,  1681).     It  was  then  published  in  the  collection 
of  polemical  writings  entitled  nain  PTanbTS,  where  it 
is  the  first  of  the  series,  and  is  called  yz  ia"iri  fl'iSI 
lilD  '^K'^D  05,  The  Discussion  of  Ramban  with  Fra 
Paoio  (Constantinople,  1710) ;  and  recently  again  by  the 
erudite  Steinschneider,  Nachmanidis  Dispututio  publica 
pro  Jide  Judaica  a.  1268,  e  cod,  AfSS.  recoffnita  (BerL 
1860),  to  which  are  added  learned  notes  by  the  editor, 
and  Nachmanides's  exposition  of  Isa.  liit.    In  Palestine 
Nachmanides  completed  and  revised  his  stupendous  Coni' 
mentai-y  on  the  Pentaieuchf  an  archieological  and  mys- 
tical work  which  he  had  begun  nearly  twenty  years 
before  (1249-1268).     "  Physician  by  profession,  thor- 
oughly conversant  not  only  with  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syr- 
iac,  and  Arabic,  but  also  with  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish, 
etc.,  master  of  the  whole  cycle  of  Talmudic,  Midrashic, 
and  exegetical  literature,  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  manners,  customs,  and  geography  of  the  East, 
he  frequently  quotes  medical  works  (n*fi<1B"»n   "^BD, 
and    ri3"*D3     *^"^DD),  clears   up   medical   difficulties 
(comp.  comment,  on  Gen.  xxx,  14;  xlv,  26;  xlvi,  15; 
Lev.  iii,  9:  xi,  11;  xii,  4;  xiii,  8,  42;  Numb,  xxi,  9), 
explains  difficult  terms  by  comparing  the  Hebrew  with 
other  languages  (comment,  on  Gen.  xlix,  12,  20 ;  Exod. 
xxx,  23,  84;  xxxii,  1;  Lev.  xi,  11;  xiii,  29;  xix,  20; 
Deut.  xiii,  2, 4;  xxxiii,  30),  criticises  Christian  versions 
(Gen.  xli,  45;  Numb,  xi,  17),  explains  the  customs  and 
geography  of  the  East  ((ien.  xi,  28    xxxiv,  12 ;  xxxviii, 
18,  24),  gently  and  reverentially  attacks  the  rationalis- 
tic views  of  Maimonides  about  miracles  and  revelation, 
anil  controverts  and  expires,  in  unsparing  language, 
Aben-Ezra's  scepticism,  concealed  in  unbelieving,  mys- 
tical doctrines.     See  Abkn-Ezra.    Being  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  Cabala,  Nachmanides,  though  explain- 
ing the  obvious  sense  of  the  Bible,  yet  maintains  that 


each  separate  letter  is  imbued  with  a  spirHoal  and  rec- 
ondite potency,  and  forms  a  link  in  the  grand  chain  of 
revelation,  and  that  those  who  are  initiated  in  the  se- 
crets of  the  Cabala  can,  by  the  oombinatton  of  these 
letters,  penetrate,  more  than  ordinary  readers,  into  the 
mysteries  of  Holy  Writ.  When  it  is  remaiked  that 
no  lees  than  fifteen  Jewish  literati,  of  different  periods, 
have  written  super-commentaries  on  this  reroarkahfe 
production,  the  importance  of  this  commentary*,  and  the 
influence  it  exercised  on  Biblical  exegesis  and  the  Jew- 
ish literature,  will  easily  be  oompreb^ded*'  (Ginsbne. 
in  Kitto).  This  commentary,  which  is  altematelr  de- 
nominated nmrn  hy  -n^i  or  »tid,  mir  '^zrrm, 

nnin  ^nro  and  •'Jianj  ©I-^B,  was  first  puUislKd 
before  1480;  then  in  Lisbon,  1489;  Naples,  1490;  Pea- 
ro,  1514 ;  Salonoikai,  1521 ;  with  the  comments  of  Hashi. 
Aben-Ezra,  etc  (Constantinople,  1522) ;  with  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Five  Hegillpth. 
the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  the  Comment  of  Kashi,  as^ 
the  super-commenuryof  Aboab  on  Nachmanides  (Ven- 
ice, 1548) ;  and,  besides  many  other  editicois,  lately  ia 
the  excellent  Pentateuch  and  Five  Me^iUoth,  contan- 
ing  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  the 
Commentaries  of  Rashi,  Aben-Ezra,  Rashbam,  Sekm^ 
etc  (Vieuna,  1859,  5  vols.).  Nachmanides  ab»  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Job  (3t'*K  77  C1"^B),  which  was  firsi 

published  in  Romberg's  Rabbinical  Bible  (Venice.  1^17  v 
and  was  incorporated  in  Frankfurter's  Great  Rabbinkal 
Bible  (Amsterd.  1724-27).  See  Frank  Fi'RTEit.  But 
that  Nachmanides  was  not  the  author  of  this  oommefi- 
tary  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Frankel,  in  his  Momats- 
sckrifty  1868,  p.  449  sq.  The  cabalistic  commentary  oo 
the  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  belongs  td 
his  teacher  AsarieL  Besides  the  works  already  mxm- 
tioned,  Nachmanides  wrote  a  number  of  cabaUstl^L 
dogmatical,  ethical,  and  religio-polemical  works,  as  ^T^ 
billSSin,  on  reward  and  punishment  (Naples,  1490;  laten 
edition,  Warsaw,  1878):— «npn  P^»K  or  "inann  "TD. 
on  the  sanctity  of  marriage  (Rome,  1546,  and  often  ance): 
— Vinoan-J  riMiaxn  O,  also  njJirK  nrc,  a  large 
cabalistic  work  on  prayers,  the  natural  law,  the  deca- 
logue, the  attributes  of  God,  etc  (Venice,  1601 ;  l^eii 
ed.  Warsaw,  1878)  r—mx**  1BD  O^-fi,  a  commeniarr 
on  the  book  Jezirah  (q.  v.),  printed  together  with  tl^ 
book  Jezirah  (Mantua,  1562,  and  often) : — H^^Xfn   0, 

on  the  redemption  from  captivity,  in  sections,  of  whkh 
a  part  of  the  second  section  was  published  by  Aaar  de 
Rossi  in  his  Meor  Enajim  (Mantua,  1574,  and  oHea). 
He  also  wrote  some  poems,  of  w^hich  one  is  especially 
beautiful,  and  is  generally  used  in  the  synagogical  ser- 
vice for  the  first  day  of  the  new  year — the  CST^ 
D**p^i9  *^p*1^73.  In  the  division  of  the  8yBagQgiie&. 
caused  by  the  writings  of  Maimonides  (q.  t.),  he  toiik 
the  part  of  the  latter,  probably  more  on  accoont  of  the 
esteem  he  felt  for  this  great  roan  than  for  any  sym- 
pathy with  his  opinions.  Maimonides  intended  to  gire 
Judaism  a  character  of  unity,  hot  he  produced  the  con- 
trary. His  aim  was  to  harmonize  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion, but  the  result  was  a  division  in  the  synagogoe. 
which  gave  birth  to  a  philosophism  called  Cabala,  and 
to  this  newly-born  Cabala  Nachmanides  became  cot^ 
verted,  though  he  was  at  fint  decidedly  adverse  to  tbb^ 
system.  But  one  day  the  Cabalist  who  was  most  zeeloci» 
to  convert  him  was  caught  in  a  house  of  ill-lame,  and 
condemned  to  death.  He  requested  Nachmanides  to 
visit  him  on  the  Sabbath,  the  day  fixed  for  his  execo- 
tion.  Nachmanides  reproved  him  for  his  sins,  but  the 
Cabalist  declared  hu  innocence,  and  that  he  would  ap- 
pear at  his  house  on  this  very  day  after  the  executkau 
and  partake  with  him  the  Sabbath  meaL  Aooordiog 
to  the  story,  he  did  as  he  promised,  as  by  meai»  of  the 
cabalistic  mysteries  he  effected  his  escape,  and  «t  aff 
was  execut^  in  his  stead,  and  he  himself  was  swUealy 
transported  into  Nachmanides's  house !   From  thai  tims 
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Kacbmtnides  became  a  disciple  of  the  Cabala,  and  was 
initiated  into  its  mysteries,  the  tenets  of  which  per- 
vade his  numerous  writings.  Thus  in  the  introduction 
to  his  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  be  remarks,  "  Wc 
possess  a  faithful  tradition  that  the  whole  Pentateuch 
consista  of  names  of  the  Holy  One  (blessed  be  he !) ;  for 
the  words  may  be  divided  into  sacred  names  in  another 
sense,  so  that  it  is  to  be  taken  as  an  allegory.  Thus 
the  words  D-'Hbx  Kia  n''WXia,  in  Gen.  i,  1,  may  be 
tUrided  into  three  other  words,  e.  g.  i<"t3n^  DM"^2 
O^nbx  In  like  manner  is  the  whole  Pentateuch,  which 
con»sts  of  nothing  but  transpositions  and  numerals  of 
divine  names."  Nachmanides  died  at  Acre  (Ptolemais) 
about  1270,  leaving  a  number  of  disciples.  See  Gins- 
burg,  in  Kitto,  Cjfdop,  s.  v. ;  Steinschneider,  Caialogtu 
Libr.  Hebr.  in.  Biblioth,  Bodleiana,  coL  1947-65;  Fllrst, 
Biblioth,  Judaica,  iii,  2S;  Perles,  in  Frankel's  Monats- 
schrijtfur  Gesch,  vu  Wi$geiuchq/i  <L  Jadenth,  viii,  81  sq., 
113  sq.;  GrMtz,  Gtich,  d,  Juden,  vii,  41-50,  54  sq., 
78-80,  182-144,  417  sq.;  De  Rossi,  DizUmario  storico 
degli  autori  JCbreij  p.  286  sq.  (Germ.  transL  by  Ham- 
belter);  id.  BtbHoth,  Judaica  Antichrutiana  (Padua, 
1800),  p.  74  sq.;  Ltndo,  Hist,  of  the  Jews  tn  Spaw  and 
Portugal  (Lond.  1848),  p.  68  sq. ;  Finn,  Sephardim^  p. 
199  sq.;  Basnage,  Hist,  of  the  Jews  (Taylor's  transL), 
p.  6da,  656  sq.,  660;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles 
(New  York,  1865),  p.  299  sq.;  Ginsburg,  The  Kab- 
balahy  etc  (Lond.  1865),  p.  108  sq. ;  Dessauer,  Gesch, 
d,  IsraeUten,  p.  807  sq. ;  Braunschweiger,  Gesch,  d,  Ju' 
den  in  dm  Roman,  Staaien  (WUrzburg,  1865),  p.  165, 
181 ;  Jost,  Gesch,  d,  Judenth,  u,  s,  Sekten,  iii,  18, 87,  78 ; 
Ktheridge,  fnfrod,  to  ffebr.  Literature,  p.  251  sq.,  858, 
408 :  Sachs,  Religiose  Poesie  d,  Juden  in  Spamenj  p.  185 
9q.,  821  sq. ;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gesch,  d,  Judischen  Poesie, 
p.  89,  65, 85;  Ginsburg,  Levita*s  Massoreth  Ila-Masso- 
retkf  p.  124;  id.  Jcuob  Ibn-  Adonijah's  Introd,  to  the 
Jtabbime  Bible,  p.  10,  89,  40;  Zunz,  Literaturgesch,  d, 
Synagogukn  Poesie,  p.  478 ;  Cassel,  Ijeitfadenjur  Gesch, 
tu  Uteratur,  p.  67  sq. ;  Schmucker,  Hist,  of  the  Modem 
Jetce,  149  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  89. 
(B.P.) 

ITa'^ohoil  (Heb.  Nakon',  "pbd,  prepared;  Sept 
Ka^Mv,  V.  r.  Naxwp  and  even  'O^o^),  a  name  given 
only  as  identifying  a  threshing^fioor  near  which  Uzzah 
was  slain,  for  laying  his  hand  upon  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi, 
6>  It  is  doubted  whether  this  be  a  proper  name,  de- 
noting the  owner  of  the  floor,  or  merely  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  it,  L  e.  Mtf  prepared  ftoor  (so  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan ;  comp.  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Rabb,  col.  2647).  This 
floor  could  not  have  been  far  from  Jerusalem,  and  must 
have  neariy  adjoined  the  house  of  Obed-edoro,  in  which 
the  ark  was  deposited.  In  the  parallel  text  (1  Chron. 
xiii,  9)  the  plaise  is  called  the  Jloor  of  Chidon,  which 
some  suppose  to  be  another  name  of  the  owner  (Talm. 
Bab.  Sotah,  iii,  foL  85).  See  Chidon.  Another  method 
of  identifying  the  two  names  is  to  regard  Nachon  as 
derived  from  nss,  to  smite,  because  Jehovah  smote 
Uzzah  there;  and  Chidon  as  containing  a  figurative 
allusion  to  the  divine  javelin  which  smote  him.  In  any 
case  Pkrkz-Uzzah  (q.  v.)  afterwards  became  the  local 
designation  of  the  spot. 

N€L'ohor,tL  more  accurate  form  of  the  name  Nahor 
(q.  v.),  meaning:  (a)  Abraham's  grandfather  (Luke  iii, 
84),  (6)  his  brother  (Josh,  xxiv,  2). 

IVachfthon  ben-Zadok,  a  Jewish  writer  of  the 
early  period  in  the  development  of  post-Christian  Juda- 
ism, was  gaon  at  the  academy  of  Sura  or  Sora,  A.D. 
890-^98.  Ue  is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  (ril^dni  nibxc),  and  wrote  ex- 
planations of  difficult  passages  in  the  Talmud,  which 
explanations  are  reprinted  in  the  Responsa  Gaonim 
(BerL  1848),  ed.  Cassel  To  Nachshon  is  also  attrib- 
uted the  perpetual  calendar  {Iggtd  di  R,  Nachshon), 
founded  upon  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  which  was 


proved  to  be  not  quite  correct  by  the  learned  Spaniards 
of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  but  was,  nevertheless, 
made  the  foundation  of  calendar  tables  (ninib,  from 
nib,  a  table),  by  some  later  writers,  as  Jacob  ben-Asher, 
at  Toledo,  and  has  retauied  a  place  in  some  works  near- 
ly to  the  present  time.  This  same  Nachshon  is  prob- 
ably also  the  author  of  the  chronicle  entitled  *^*1D 
D'^X'lllSXI  D*^2t9r,  a  treatise  upon  the  Tanaim  and 
Amoraim,  critically  edited  by  Luzzatto  in  Kerem  chemed, 
(1889),  iv,  184  sq.  See  GrUtz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  v,  280 ; 
Fnrst,  BibL  Judaica,  iii,  9;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus 
Libr,  Hebr,  in  Biblioth,  Bodleiana,  p.  2020;  Scaliger. 
De  Emendatione  Tempomm,  ii,  182  sq.;  Luzzatto,  Ca- 
lendario  JCbratco  per  venti  secoli;  Schwarz,  Der  Jud, 
A:a/eMfer  (Breslau,  1872),  p.  78.     (RP.) 

Naohtigall  (Latin  Lusdmus),  Ottomar,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  polemic,  was  bom  at  Strasburg  about 
1487.  After  having  studied  belles-lettres  and  jurispru- 
dence at  the  universities  of  Paris,  Louvain,  Padua,  and 
Vienna,  he  visited  a  large  part  of  Europe,  particularly 
Hungary  and  Italy,  and  even  some  parts  of  Asia.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  was  in  holy  orders.  On  his  return  to 
Germany  he  preached  in  different  places,  among  others 
at  Augsburg,  where  he  joined  the  famous  Geiler  of 
Kaisereberg.  In  1514  he  returned  to  his  native  town, 
where  for  several  years  he  gave  lessons  in  Greek,  a 
language  in  which  he  excelled,  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Ulric  at  Augsburg.  In  1528  he  was  removed 
from  his  chair,  on  account  of  his  sermons  against  the 
doctrines  of  Luther.  The  folloMring  year  he  established 
himself  at  Freiburg,  in  Brisgau,  where  he  continued  to 
preach  against  the  Reformed  doctrines.  He  died  about 
1535.  Nachtigall  was  renowned  among  his  contem- 
poraries for  his  extensive  and  varied  learning,  and  was 
very  satirical,  Erasmus  and  Hutten  being  the  special 
subjects  of  his  satire.  The  following  are  his  works, 
Carmen  heroicum  Graxum  quo  J,  Geileri  Kaisershergii 
obitum  decantcU  (Strasburg,  1510,  4to): — Imtitutiones 
musica  (Strasburg,  1515  and  1536, 4to;  Augsburg,  1542. 
4to)  : — Progymnasmata  Grcsae  litteraturm  (Strasburg, 
1517  and  1528,  4to) : — Grumnus  sophista,  sire  Pelagus 
humana  miseria,  quo  docetur  vtrius  natura  ad  virtutem 
etfeliritatem  propius  acoedcU,  homtnis  an  bruti  animantis 
(Strasburg,  1522, 8 vo ;  see  Schelhom,  J  mam«/a/e0  lit' 
terario!,  voL  x) : — EvangeUca  Hisloria,  e  Graco  versa 
(Augsburg,  1528,  4to).  Nachtigall  himself  finished  a 
German  translation  of  this  version  of  the  Gospels, 
which  in  some  respects  may  be  comi)ared  to  a  concord- 
ance, under  the  title  Joci  et  sales  (Augsburg,  1524, 8vo ; 
Frankfort,  1602,  8vo).  Nachtigall  has  also  maile  a 
German  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David  (Augs- 
burg, 1524, 4to),  and  published  editions  of  classical  writ^ 
ers.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ghiirale,  s.  v. ;  Schel- 
hom,  A  meenitales  Utterarue,  vi,  455 :  Niceron,  Mhnoires, 
voL  xxxii ;  Rotermund's  Supplement  to  Jocher's  Al^em, 
Gelehrten^Lexiieon,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Na'^dab  (Heb.  Nadab',  3^9,  Uberal  [see  Simonis 
Onom,  V,  T.  p.  409];  Sept.  NojajS),  the  name  of  fotir 
men. 

1.  ( Josephus,  "SaPaSoc,  i4  n/.  iii,  8, 1  and  7.)  The  eld- 
est (Exod.  vi,  28 ;  Numb,  iii,  2)  of  the  four  sons  of  Aaron 
by  Elisheba,  who  were  anointed,  with  their  father,  to 
be  priests  of  Jehovah  (Exod.  xxviii,  1).  B.C.  1657.  He, 
his  father  and  brother,  and  seventy  old  men  of  Israel, 
were  led  out  from  the  midst  of  the  assembled  people 
(Exod.  xxiv,  1),  and  were  commanded  to  stay  and  wor- 
ship God  "  afar  off,"  below  the  lofty  summit  of  Sinai, 
where  Moses  alone  was  to  come  near  to  the  Lord.  Sub- 
sequently he,  with  his  brother  Abihu,  offered  incense 
with  strange  or  common  tire  to  the  Lord,  instead  of 
that  which  had  been  miraculously  kindled  and  was  per- 
petually kept  burning  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings; 
and  they  were  immediately  consumed  by  a  fire  from  the 
presence  of  God  (Lev.  x,  1, 2 ;  Numb,  iii,  4 ;  xxvi,  60, 1). 
They  left  no  children  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  2).     From  the 
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injunction  given  (Jjer,  x,  9, 10)  immediately  alter  their 
deitb;  it  hat  been  inferred  (KoeenmtUkr,  ad  loc.)  that 
the  brothers  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication  when  they 
comroitted  the  offence.  The  spiritual  meaning  of 
the  injunction  is  drawn  out  at  great  length  by  Origen, 
J/om,  vii,  in  Levit.  On  this  occasion,  as  if  to  mark  more 
decidedly  the  divine  displeasure  with  the  offenders, 
Aaron  and  his  surviving  sim  were  forbidden  to  go 
through  the  ordinary  outward  ceremonial  of  mourning 
for  the  dead.  See  J.  D.  Frob&sen,  Gedanken  r.  d,  SUnde 
Nadah$  u.  Ohihu^  in  the  Brem,  u.  Vei-d.  BibL  i,  4,  p. 
159  sq.;  J.  Medhurst,  in  the  BibL  Hagaru  W,  70-76; 
Bp.  Hall,  CnntemplctHonM,  ad  loc ;  Saurin,  Dimsour,  Hit- 
toriqueSf  ii,d54;  Distert,  p.  581;  A.  Littleton,  Sermontf 
p.  d08;  J.  Dickson,  IHseourtetj  p.  188;  C.  Simeon, 
WorkSj  i,  618 ;  R.  P.  Buddicom,  Christian  Exodus,  ii,  1. 
See  Abihu. 

2.  (Josephus^  Na^a/3oCt  Ant,  viii,  11,  4.)  Son  and 
successor  of  Jeroboam  on  the  throne  of  Israel  (1  Kings 
xiv,  20).  B.C.  951.  He  followed  the  deep-laid  but 
criminal  and  daugen)us  policy  of  his  father  (xv,  26). 
In  the  latter  pari  of  his  reign,  **  Gibbethon,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Dan  (Josh,  xix,  44),  a  Levitical  town  (xxi, 
23),  was  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  perhaps  having 
been  deserted  by  its  lawful  possessors  in  the  general 
self-exile  of  the  Levites  from  the  polluted  territory  of 
Jeroboam.  Nadab  and  all  Israel  went  up  and  laid  si^e 
to  this  frontier  town.  A  conspiracy  broke  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  army,  and  the  kuig  was  slain  by  Baasha,  a 
man  of  Issachar.  Abijah's  prophecy  (1  Kings  xiv,  10) 
was  literally  fulfilled  by  the  murderer,  who  proceeded 
to  destroy  the  whole  house  of  Jeroboam.  So  perished 
the  first  Israelitish  dynasty.  We  are  not  told  what 
events  led  to  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  or  how  it  ended, 
or  any  other  incident  in  Nadab's  short  reign.  It  does 
not  appear  what  ground  Ewald  and  Newman  have  for 
describing  the  war  with  the  Philistines  as  unsuocessfiJ. 
It  b  remarkable  that  when  a  similar  destruction  fell 
upon  the  family  of  the  murderer  Baasha  twenty-four 
years  afterwards,  the  Israelitish  army  was  again  engaged 
in  a  siege  of  Gibbethon  (1  Kings  xvi,  15)**  (Smith).  See 
GiBBBTHON.  In  1  Kings  xv,  25  Nadab  is  assigned  a 
reign  of  two  years,  but  a  comparison  of  the  connected 
events  and  dates  show  that  it  lasted  little,  if  any,  over 
one  year;  so  that  the  reckoning  must  have  been  made 
out  by  the  usual  proleptic  method,  which  computed  the 
years  as  beginning  at  the  normal  point  of  the  Jewish 
calendar,  L  e.  the  Ist  of  Niaan  preceding.  See  Chro- 
nology. 

3.  The  first  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Shammai,  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  father  of  two  sons  (1  Chroo. 
ii,  28,  80).     aC.  post  1618. 

4.  The  fifth  named  of  the  eight  sons  of  Jehiel,  ^Uhe 
father  [fouiulei]  of  Gibeon  f  a  Benjamite  of  Gibeon  (1 
Chron.  viii,  80;  ix,  36).    B.C.  perhaps  cir.  1018. 

Nadab^atba  (Na^n/Sa^  t.  r.  ra^a^av;  Syriac, 
Xobat;  Vulg.  Madaba),  "a  place  from  which  the  bride 
was  conducted  by  the  children  of  Jambri  (q.  y.)  when 
Jonathan  and  Simon  attacked  them  (1  Mace  ix,  87). 
Joeephus  {Ant,  xiii,  1,  4)  gives  the  name  as  Gabath 
(Vafia^a),  Jerome's  conjecture  (in  the  Vulgate)  can 
hardlv  be  admitted,  because  Mtdeba  was  the  citv  of  the 
Jambrites  (see  ver.86)  to  which  the  bride  was  brought, 
not  that  fn)m  which  she  came.  That  Nadabatha  was 
tui  the  east  of  Jordan  is  most  probable ;  for  though,  even 
to  the  time  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  by  *  Chanaanites ' — to 
which  the  bride  in  this  case  belonged — is  signitied  Phce- 
nicians,  yet  we  have  the  authority  (such  as  it  is)  of  the 
Book  of  Judith  (v.  8)  for  attaching  that  name  especially 
to  the  people  of  Moab  and  Ammon ;  and  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  when  the  whole  country  was  in  such  disorder 
a  wedding  cortiffe  would  travel  for  so  great  a  distance 
as  from  Phcenicia  to  Medeba.  On  the  east  of  Jordan 
the  only  two  names  that  occur  as  possible  are  Nebo — 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  written  Nabo  and  Nabav — and 
Nabatkixa,    Compare  the  lists  of  places  round  es-Salt, 


in  Kobinson,  Ist  ed.  iii,  167-70"  (Smith).     Sm  Ga- 

BATHA. 

Nadal,  Bkrxard  H.,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  nuBtftcr 
of  the  Methodist  Kpisoopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Tattiiit 
County,  Md.,  March  27,  1812.     He  was  convened  m 
1882 ;  and  afYer  the  necessary  preparatory  studies,  whkb 
he  pursued  in  private,  he  was  admitted  as  a  preaeker 
in  the  old  Baltimore  Conference  in  188&     His  aibte- 
quent  fields  of  labor  as  a  pastor  were  Luray  Ciicuic.  Va.; 
St.  Mary's  Circuit,  Md.;  Bladensbarg,  Md.;  City  Sta- 
tion, Baltimore;  Lewisburgh,  Va. ;  Lexington,  Ta.;  Co- 
lumbia Street,  Baltimore;  Carlisle,  Pa.;  Hi^h  Sttcei. 
Baltimore ;  City  Station,  Baltimore ;  Foundiy  Cfamch, 
Washington;   Sands  Street,  Brooklyn;    Firat  CliBrck, 
New  Haven;  Wesley  Chapel,  Washington;    Trimly 
Church,  Philadelphia.     During  his  entire  pa«t4Ral  hSt 
he  was  a  close  student,  and  made  up  for  the  absmee 
of  an  early  college  training  by  extraiirdiuaTy  applica- 
tion afterwards.     In  1848,  while  stationed  at  CariifJr. 
Pa.,  he  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  havini;  pmsMd 
his  studies  in  the  college  in  council  ion  with  hi»  pte>tar- 
al  work.     During  a  part  of  bb  pastorate  in  Carlisle  he 
taught  a  class  in  the  college.     In  1849  he  wss  appoini- 
ed  agent  of  Baltimore  Female  College;  but  as  it  wat 
thought  inexpedient  at  that  time  to  proaecnte  the 
agency,  he  consented  to  supply  for  that  year  the  p«l{i« 
of  an  Independent  Church  in  Baltimore.    From  1854  to 
1857  he  was  professor  in  Indiana  Asbuiy  University.   lu 
the  latter  year  he  returned  to  the  Baltimore  Cunfereacr, 
and  l>ecame  presiding  elder  c^  Roanoke  District  in  West- 
em  Virgtnia.  This  was  a  time  when  the  great  waves  *ii 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  were  rolling  fiectehr 
over  the  Border  States.     Dr.  Nadal  entered  vigDn>ii»hr 
into  the  contest,  and  boldly  and  successfully  defended  t^ 
position  of  his  Church  and  Conference  on  the  subject. 
By  his  sermons  and  addresses  he  exerted  a  marked  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  the  national  government  during  the 
war  of  the  rebellion.     He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
president  Lincoln,  and  poured  forth  in  an  able  discourse 
his  sorrow  at  his  death.     In  1867  be  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship of  historical  theol<^y  in  the  Drew  Tbet^n^- 
ical  Seminary  at  Madison,  and  af>er  the  decease  of  \h. 
MK^lintock  (q.  v.)  he  was  also  acting  president  of  the 
institution ;  but  he  was  removed  by  death  shnrr ly  af- 
terwards, June  20, 1870.     Dr.  Nadal  was  an  able  awi 
forcible  preacher,  and  maintained  to  the  la»t  a  high  rank 
in  the  pulpit.     Many  of  his  disooursra  on  s|iecial  ooa- 
sions  were  printed  and  widely  read,  and  exhibited  a  high 
order  of  pulpit  eloquence.     He  was  abo  well  known  a» 
a  vigorous  and  polished  writer,  and  contributed  vcrv 
largely  to  the  periodical  literature  of  his  time.    He  «ai> 
one  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Methodic,  whose  editor, 
Dr.  Crooks,  said  of  him  that  "in  writing  he  was  almn^t 
without  a  peer  in  the  American  Methodist  Churrh.' 
Dr.  NadaKs  thorough  scholarship,  fine  social  qualitk*. 
and  his  ability  to  communicate  instruction,  made  hio 
an  efficient  and  popular  iiistmctor,  and  his  professooal 
career  in  both  the  institutions  which  he  served  va» 
marked  by  enthusiasm,  energy,  and  success.    A  volune 
of  his  Sermons  (entitled  New  Life  Iknemmg,  etc)  we 
published  under  the  editorship  of  ProC  Buttz,  with  a 
Memoir  prefixed  (N.  Y.  1873,  l2mo). 

Nadasdy,  Thomas,  a  Hungarian  Protestant  divine 
of  some  note,  flourished  during  the  Kefurmation  move- 
ment of  the  16th  century.  But  little  is  known  of  hi» 
personal  history.  He  was  distinguished  by  unusual  at- 
tainments, power,  wealth,  zeal,  and  generosity  in  s^ 
porting  the  cause  of  the  GoapeL  He  died  in  IbbSi 
^  Nadasdy  had  been  a  strong  pillar  in  the  Church  in  a 
day  when  every  man  was  with  one  hand  building  the 
walls  of  Zion  and  with  the  other  holding  a  weapon." 
See  Craig,  Hift,  of  the  Prot,  Church  in  Urnnymy  (BoM. 
1864),  p.  92, 93. 

Neenia  (i.  e.  a  dirpe  or  lamentation,  eqaivakat  to 
the  Greek  ^piivoi)  is  the  term  used  to  describe  the 
Koman  funeral  songs,  uttered  either  by  the  relatiTet  of 
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the  deceased  or  by  hired  persona.  At  Rome  N«nia 
was  personified  and  worsbipfted  as  a  goddess,  and  even 
had  a  chapel,  which,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
gods  in  oouneedon  with  the  dead,  was  outside  the  walls 
of  the  city,  near  the  porta  Viminalis.  As  Nmiiie  are 
compared  with  loUabies,  and  as  they  seem  to  have  been 
sung  with  a  soft  voice,  as  if  a  person  was  to  be  lulled  to 
aleep,  the  object  of  this  worship  was  probably  to  procure 
rest  and  peace  for  the  departed  in  the  lower  world.  See 
AugtMtine,  IH  Civ,  Dei^  vi,  9;  Amobiua,  A  dv.  Gmt,  iv,  7 ; 
vii,  82 ;  Horace,  Carm,  iii,  28, 16 ;  Festus,  p.  161, 168,  ed. 
MttUer. 


(a  Sanscrit  word  signifying  snake)  designates 
In  Hindii  mythology  a  monster,  regarded  as  a  demigod, 
and  having  a  human  face  with  ^he  tail  of  a  serpent 
and  the  expanded  neck  of  a  cobra  de  capello.  The 
w<H»hip  of  the  snake>gods  is  termed  Naga  Panchami. 
These  gods,  of  whom,  among  the  HindCls,  YasOki  is  the 
lord  and  Mauftsa  the  queen,  reside  in  regions  imroe- 
dtately  under  the  earth,  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  ex- 
haustless  treasures,  the  blaze  of  which  supplies  the  ab- 
sence of  the  solar  radiance.  The  race  of  these  beings  is 
said  to  have  sprung  from  Kasyapa  (q.  v.),  in  order  to 
people  the  regions  below  the  earth  (Patala).  The  prin- 
cipal Nagas,  of  which  there  are  about  a  dozen,  are  pro- 
pitiated with  offerings  of  milk  and  ghee,  llie  fifth 
lunar  day  of  Sravana  is  held  sacred  to  the  Nagas.  On 
that  day  ablutions  are  performed  in  the  pool  sacred  to 
Tasuki,  the  lord  of  the  Nagas.  By  observing  this  cere- 
mony the  Nagas  are  pleased,  and  the  votaries  are  be- 
lieved to  rest  free  from  the  dread  of  serpents.  See  Moor, 
Hindu  Pantheofiy  s.  v. ;  Coleman,  Hindu  MythoL  p.  254. 

If  agara,  Isbabl  ben-Mosks,  a  Jewish  writer,  was 
a  native  of  Spain,  but  fiourished  at  Damascus  near  the 
cloeiiig  part  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  a  celebrated 
poet,  and  was  wont  to  attend  the  mosques  to  collect 
their  musical  tunes,  to  which  he  adapted  Hebrew  or 
Chaldee  verses.  His  works  were,  bK'ni:;*^  nin'^Tat,  a 
collection  of  religious  poems  in  three  parts  (Isafet,  1587 ; 
Venice,  1606) :— iat)a  rj^nCJ?,  a  metrical  homily  on 
contempt  for  the  world  (Venice,  1580,  1599)  :—'»^''^ 
bst^iU^,  The  Waters  of  Israel,  a  melange,  poetical,  epis- 
tolary, and  oratorical,  arranged  under  six  heads,  desig- 
nated by  the  waters  mentioned  in  the  Bible:  1.  ^^ 
rfyqn.  Waters  of  aiioak;  2.  nhmji:  ""p,  Watersof  Qui- 
etude; 8.  na^'^'a  ^p,  Waters  ofjStr^l,  4.  nis^  ^p. 
Waters  of  ^Besieging;  6.  sm  "'p,  Gold  Waters;  6. 
C^l?  ^p,  BiUer  Waters  (Venice,  1605).  See  FUret, 
Bihlioth,  Judaica,  iii,  12;  De  Kossi,  IHzumario  (Germ, 
transl),  p.  240;  Lindo,  f/ist,  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  860; 
Etheridge,  Introd,  to  l/ebr.  Lit.  p.  462 ;  Margolioutb, 
Modem  Judaism  Investigated,  p.  245;  Jost,  Gesch,  d,  Ju- 
denth.  u.  s,  Sekten,  iii,  275 ;  Griitz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  ix,  421 , 
422;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gesch,  d,  Jiid,  Poesie,  p.  66;  Zunz, 
Zur  Gesch.  u.  Literaiur,  p.  229;  Literaturgesdu  d,  «y- 
nagogalen  Poesie  (Berl.  1865),  p.  419.     (B.  P.) 

Nagarjima  or  Nagasena,  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated Buddhistic  teachers  or  patriarchs — the  thir- 
teenth—according to  some,  lived  about  400  years,  ac- 
cording to  others,  about  500  years  after  the  death  of 
the  Buddha  Sakyamuni  (i.  e.  148  or  43  B.C.).  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  M&dbyamika  school,  and  his  princi- 
pal disciples  were  Aryadeva  and  Buddhap&Iita.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  Buddbas,  he  was  bom  in  the 
south  of  India,  in  a  Brahminical  family.  Even  as  a 
child  he  studied  all  the  four  Vedas;  later  he  travelled 
through  various  countries,  and  became  proficient  in  as- 
tronomy, geography,  and  magical  arts.  By  means  of 
the  last  he  had  several  amorous  adventures,  which  end- 
ed in  the  death  of  three  companions  of  his,  but  in  hiH 
own  repentance,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Bu«ldhist 
mendicant,  in  his  conversion  to  Buddhism.  Many  mir- 
acles are,  of  course,  attributed  to  his  career  as  propa- 
gator of  this  doctrine,  especially  in  the  south  of  India, 


and  his  Kfe  is  said  to  have  lasted  800  years.  See  E. 
Bumouf,  Introd,  a  Cilist,  du  Buddhvrme  Indien  (Par. 
1844);  Spence  Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhism  (Lond. 
1853). — Chambers's  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Nagasena.    See  Naoarjuna. 

Nagdilah,  Samuel  bbn- Joseph,  ha>Lb\i,  sur- 
named  Han-nagid  (the  prince  or  chief)*  a  Jewish  writer, 
was  bom  at  Cordova  in  998.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Chajug 
(q.  v.),  and  a  contemporary  of  Ibn-Ganach  (q.  v.).  When 
in  1015  rabbi  Chanoch,  under  whose  instruction  he  ac- 
quired extensive  Talmudical  learning,  died,  H.  Samuel 
succeeded  to  the  chief  rabbinate  of  Spain,  with  the  title 
of  prince  (Nagid).  Owing,  however,  to  the  intestine 
wars  between  the  rival  Moorish  chiefs  for  supremacy, 
many  inhabitants  quitted  Cordova,  among  whom  was 
also  Samuel  ha-Levi,  who  went  to  Malaga,  where  he 
kept  a  druggist's  shop.  His  profound  knowledge  of 
Arabian  literature  and  his  beautiful  writing  brought 
him  to  the  notice  of  Alkas  ben-Alarif,  prime  mininter  of 
Habus  ibn-Moskan  of  (iranada,  who  made  him  his  sec- 
retary, and  on  his  death-bed  recommended  his  sovereign 
to  be  guided  by  him.  In  1020  he  was  himself  made 
prime  minister,  and  in  1027  secured  the  crown  to  Badis, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  king,  although  the  gran- 
dees had  sought  to  place  Balkin,  the  younger  son,  on  the 
throne  of  bis  father.  Nagdilah  zealously  cultivated  po- 
etry and  science,  in  which  he  himself  excelled,  and  to 
the  encouragement  of  which  he  devoted  a  lai^  portion 
of  his  wealth.  He  collected  and  purchased  many  copies 
of  the  Talmud,  Mishna,  and  other  bo<^s,  which,  to  dis- 
seminate leaming,  he  distributed  gratuitously,  and  he 
was  the  indefatigable  patron  both  of  Spanish  and  foreign 
authors.  Besides  a  treatise  which  he  wrote  against 
Ibn-Ganach  in  defence  of  his  teacher  Chajug,  entitled 

^?^^?  ^^^'^f  ^^  ^  ^^^^  known  as  the  author  of  a 
good  treatise  on  the  methodology  of  the  Talmud,  of 
which  a  condensed  German  translation  is  given  by  Pin- 
ner in  his  introduction  to  the  treatise  Berakoth;  he 
also  wrote  the  Son  of  Proverbs,  '^butt"*(5  (p^  parables), 
consisting  of  poems  which  are  represented  as  profound 
and  magnificent,  and  of  which  son^  pieces  are  given 
bv  Dukes  in  his  Rabbinisehe  Blumenlese,  He  is  also 
said  to  have  written  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 

(n^inn  55  0),  of  which  that  on  the  Book  of  Num- 
bers alone  is  preserved  in  MSS.  (Fodleian  Libr.  No. 
152);  and  acconling  to  Ibn-Ezra  (»«rMi  Mora,  ijiit.; 
Moznaim,  pref.)  he  vrrote  also  a  grammatical  work 
consisting  of  twenty-two  booksy  entitled  "^Orn  "^?0, 
which  Aben-Ezra  praises  above  all  similar  efforts  that 
had  preceded  it,  but  which  is  also  lost.  Nagdilah  died 
in  1055.  See  Fttrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  14  sq.;  De  Kossi, 
Dizionario  storico  degli  Autori  Ebrei  (Germ,  transl.), 
p.  240  sq.;  Gr^tz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  vi,  18  sq.;  Jost, 
Gesch,  d,  Juden/h,  u.  s,  Sekten,  ii,  406 ;  Dessauer,  Gesch. 
d.  Israeliten  (Breslau,  1870),  p.  289;  Braunschweiger, 
Gesch,  d,  Juden  in  d,  Roman,  Staaten,  p.  84  sq. :  Lindo, 
Hist,  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  49  sq. ;  Finn,  Sephardim, 
p.  174;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  252;  Eth- 
eridge, Introd,  to  Hebr,  Literature,  p.  105,  247 ;  Margo- 
lioutb, Modem  Judaism  Investigated  (Lond.  1848),  p. 
24d;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  lAterature,  p.  136;  Dukes, 
Rabbinisehe  Blumenlese  (Leips.  1844),  p.  55,  58, 219,  and 
his  R.  Sam,  ha-Nagid  u,  s,  Werke,  in  Cpi^^?  *>n2 
(Hanover,  1858),  ii,  1-40 ;  Delitzsch,  2ur  Gesch,  d. 
JUd,  Poesie,  p.  144,  149;  Munk,  Samuel  ha^ Nagid,  in 
his  notice  on  Abu'l-Walid  Merwan,  etc.  (Par.  1851),  p. 
90-109;  Grtttz,  Blumenlese  Neuhebr,  IHvhtungen  (Bresl. 
1862),  p.  88;  Kftmpf,  Nichtandalusische  Poesie  Anda- 
lusischer  Dichter  (Prague,  1858),  p.  157  sq.;  Sachs,  Re- 
Hgidse  Poesie  der  Juden  in  Spanien  (Berl.  1848),  p.  216; 
FUrst,  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  intnnl.  p.  xxviii ; 
Kalisch,  Hebrew  Grammar  (Lond.  1863),  ii,  24  sq. ;  Kim- 
chi.  Liber  Radicum  (ed.  Biesenthal  et  Lebrecht  [BeroL 
1847] ),  p.  xlvi  sq. ;  Cassel,  I^faden  fur  JUd,  Gesch,  u, 
LUerutur  (BerL  1872),  p.  59  sq.     (R  P.) 
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Nag^g^  [ntheriVoi^a]  Qiayyaiv,T,Vayai;  comp. 
Sept.  Nayai  for  Nogak,  HAi),  I  Cbron.  iii,  7),  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Christ  in  the  maternal  line,  the  son  of 
Maath  (rather  of  Semei),  and  father  of  Esli  (Lake  iii, 
25) ;  corresponding  to  Nbariah  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  She- 
maiah,  and  father  of  Elioenai  in  the  Davidic  lineage 
(1  Chron.  ui,  22, 23).     B.C.  860. 

Nagot,  Francois  -  Charles,  a  Frenph  ascetic 
writer,  was  bom  at  Tours,  April  19,  1734.  Admitted 
into  the  congregation  of  the  priests  of  Saint-Sulpice,  he 
was  sent  as  professor  of  theology'  to  the  Seminary  of 
Nantes.  He  was  made  superior  of  the  house  of  the 
Kubertins  at  Paris  in  1769,  afterwards  of  the  small  sem- 
inary of  Saint-Sulpice,  then  director  of  the  large  sem- 
inary. The  revolution  decided  him,  in  1791,  to  oome 
to  tfkis  country  and  settle  at  Baltimore,  where  Pius  VI 
had  just  created  an  episcopal  see,  comprising  at  that 
time  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
Monumental  City  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a  sem- 
inary, and  a  college  which  still  enjoys  all  the  privileges 
of  a  university.  He  retained  the  management  of  these 
houses  till  the  year  1810,  when  he  was  obliged  by  in- 
firmities to  resign.  He  died  at  Baltimore,  April  9, 1816. 
His  principal  writings  artj  Relation  de  la  otmvernoH  de 
guelqiies  Prvtestofit*  (1'^^  1"^»  12mo) : — Im  Doctrine 
de  VEcriture  tnr  let  miracles  (Paris,  1808, 8  vols.  12mo ; 
a  translation  of  an  English  work  by  George  Hay)  : — 
Vie  de  M,  Olitr,  curi  de  Saint-Sulpice  (1818,  8vo) :— in 
manuscript  different  translations  of  works  of  English 
piety.     See  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  GeMrakf  s.  v. 

Nagpur  or  Nag]>ore,  an  extensive  inland  province 
of  Rririiih  India,  belonging  in  its  civil  administration  to 
the  Bengal,  and  in  its  military  to  the  Madras  presiden- 
cv,  extends  immediatelv  north-east  of  the  Nizam's  do- 
minions, in  lat.  17°  lb'-23°  6'  N.,  long.  78°  8'-88<>  10', 
and  has  an  area  of  76,432  square  miles,  with  a  population 
t»f  4,650,000.  The  north  piiurt  of  the  province  is  moun- 
tainous in  character.  The  climate  is  not  healthy,  and 
is  especially  insalubrious  in  the  extensive  tracts  of  low. 
marshy  land  which  abound  in  the  province.  The  (ionds, 
supposed  to  be  the  aborigines,  are  the  most  remarkable 
class  of  the  inhabitants.  They  rear  fowls,  swine,  and 
biiffidoes :  but  their  country,  forming  the  south-eastern 
tracts — about  one  third  of  the  whole^is  covered  with  a 
dense  jungle,  swarming  with  tigers.  In  the  more  fa- 
vored districts,  where  the  inhabitants  are  more  industri- 
ou.4,  rice,  maize,  flax,  and  other  seeds  and  vegetables  are 
extensively  cultivated.  The  rajahs  of  Nagpur,  some- 
times called  the  rajahs  of  Berar,  ruled  over  a  state 
formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  great  Mahratta  kingdom. 
The  dynasty,  however,  died  out  in  1858,  and  the  terri- 
tory came  into  possession  of  the  British.  The  province 
has  Ave  divisions.  Its  capital,  Nagpur,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  115,000.  Inclusive  of  its  extensive  suburbs,  it 
is  seven  miles  in  circumference.  It  contains  no  impor- 
tant edifices.  The  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  live  in 
thatched  mud  tents,  interspersed  with  trees,  which  pre- 
vent the  circulation  of  air  and  secrete  moisture,  thus 
rendering  the  town  unnecessarily  unhealthy.  Missions 
are  sustained  here  by  the  Church  of  England  and  other 
Protestant  bodies,  but  little  progress  has  as  yet  been 
made  in  converting  the  natives.— Chambers,  s.  v. 

Nag's-Head  Conpeoratlon  designates  the  ques- 
tionable wav  in  which  Roman  Catholics  assert  that  the 
apostolical  succession  was  preserved  in  the  Church  of 
England.  They  aver  that  on  the  passing  of  the  first 
Act  of  Uniformity  in  the  first  year  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  fourteen  bishops  vacating  their  sees,  and 
all  the  other  sees  excepting  that  of  Llandaff  being  va- 
cant, there  was  a  difiiciUty  in  maintaining  the  hitherto 
unbroken  succession  of  bishops  (torn  apostolical  times ; 
and  that,  as  Kitchin  of  Llandaff  refused  to  officiate  at 
Parker's  consecration,  the  Protestant  divines  procured 
the  help  of  Scorj',  a  deprived  bishop  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward Yl,  and  all  having  met  at  the  Nag's-Hcad  tavern, 


in  Cheapside,  they  knelt  before  Scory,  who  laid  sBUe 
on  their  heads  or  shoulders,  saying,  *^  Take  than  uih«- 
ity  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  sincerely  ;**md  tkviur 
up  bishops  of  the  New  Church  of  England !  The  nmr. 
which  was  first  told  by  a  Jesoit,  Sacro  Bosoo,  sr  Htly- 
wood,  forty-five  years  after  the  erenc.  inielfigm  kn> 
manists  themselves  deny.  Thus  it  is  dincrediMi  U 
the  Roman  Catholic  historian  lingard,  and  is  caiclsik 
refuted  by  Stiype  in  his  life  of  Parker.  Tbe  Itet*  f4 
the  case  are  bMt  stated  in  arcbbisbnp  BtenhaB's  tt- 
count  of  the  Nag's-Head  fable  ( Wori*,  p.  4416),  sod  i» 
the  shortest  and  fullest  refutation  of  the  storv :  **TWv 
say  that  archbishop  Parker  and  tbe  rest  of  tbe  Pntrt- 
tant  bishops  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Clizabetb* 
reign,  or  at  least  sundry  of  them,  were  oonaeersud  t! 
the  Nag*s  Head,  in  Cheapside,  t<^ther.  by  bi»lK>p  Sro- 
ry  alone,  or  by  him  and  bishop  Barluw,  wiibucu  ttmtm, 
without  sacrament,  without  solemnity,  in  tbe  year  1^ 
(but  they  know  not  what  day,  nor  befme  what  pul<& 
notaries),  by  a  new,  fantastic  form.  All  this  ibry  msiB- 
tain  on  the  supposed  voluntary  report  of  Mr.  Nc  ale  (a  ns- 
glc  malicious  spy),  in  private  to  his  own  party,  knig  sAcr 
the  business  pretended  to  be  done.  We  say  that  srrb- 
bishop  Parker  was  consecrated  alone  at  Lambeth,  in  t^ 
church,  by  four  bishops,  authorized  thereunto  by  cm- 
mission  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  with  semosL 
with  sacrament,  with  due  solemnities,  on  tbe  17th  dar 
of  December,  A.D.  1559,  before  four  of  the  roost  cmiocct 
public  notaries  in  England,  and  parHculariy  tbe  mm 
public  notary  was  principal  actuary  both  at  cardiui 
Pole's  consecration  and  archbishop  Parker's."  We  msy 
add  that  the  election  took  place  in  tbe  chapter-booie  st 
Canterburv,  and  the  confirroanon  at  St.  Marv-Ie-BcntV 
church  in  Cheapside.  Scory,  then  elected  to  tbe  set 
of  Bedford;  Barlow,  formerly  bishop  of  WeDs,  tbcs 
elected  to  Chichester;  Coverdale,  fonnerly  of  Exeter. 
and  never  reappointed  to  any  see ;  and  Hodgkin,  saffra- 
gan  of  Hereford,  were  the  episcopal  crfBcera  who  offiri- 
ated  at  the  consecration.  The  Nag's-Head  story  prob- 
ably arose  fViim  the  company  having  pombly  gone  inm 
Bow  church,  after  the  confirmation,  to  take  a  dinner  to- 
gether at  the  tavern  hard  by,  according  to  the  pieraO- 
ing  custom.  The  due  succession  of  bishops  in  the  Eni;- 
lish  Church  it  would  seem  the  Nag*8-Hc«d*B  faUe  bcs 
never  proved  to  have  broken.  Prof.  D^Uinger,  at  tbe 
recent  Congress  of  the  Old  Catholics  at  Bonn  (Aapait, 
1875),  held  that  there  can  be  no  controversy  rcgardii^ 
the  legitimacy  of  Anglican  ordinations,  which  was  ques- 
tioned last  year  by  Orientals.  He  said  there  was  w* 
doubt  of  their  succession.  When,  under  queen  Elizabeth, 
the  present  Episcopal  Church  was  founded,  those  wbo 
disagreed  were  dismissed,  and  discusaon  tnmed  on  tbe 
legitimacy  of  archbishop  Parker's  nomination.  Of  this 
there  was  no  dttubt.  It  was  proved  by  his  journaL  the 
Register,  and  by  contemporary*  history.  To  doubt  it 
would  be  like  the  doubting  of  the  man  who  sought  to 
show  that  Napoleon  I  was  a  myth.  Tbe  successioo  of 
the  Romish  Church  could  be  disputed.  Things  had  oc- 
curred which  would  become  formidable  weapons  if  any- 
body cared  to  use  them.  But  there  was  do  room  kt 
doubt  as  to  succession  in  the  Anglican  Cburrb.  See 
Courayer,  Validity  of  the  Ordinatums  o/tke  En^itk  (Ox- 
ford, 1844,  new  ed.) ;  Baily,  Ordimtm  Af^Hcanormm  df 
fentio  (Lond.  1870);  Soames,  Hist,  of  the  Meformatitm, 
iv,691  sq.:  Wordsworth,  i?ce4p<.  ^ic^  iii,  888,  n. ;  Haid- 
wick,  Ch,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  p.  226 ;  Buncc,  ffi^. 
of  the  Reformation,  ii,  624;  Baxter,  Ck,  Hist,  p.  481; 
EngL  Rev.  vi,  198;  Ch,  Ret.  1868  (July),  p.  801 ;  if«M. 
Quar,  Rev,  1874  (Jan.),  p.  159.  See  also  Pabkkr  (arrh- 
bishop},    (J.H.W.) 

Na'halal  (Heb.  NakalaVy  ibm,  pasture;  Sept. 
NnaXttfX  v.r.  No/SaaX,  and  even  XtXXa ;  Vulg.  AoaW; 
Auth.  Vers,  once  **  Nahallal,**  Josh,  xix,  15),  a  dty,  in 
the  tribe  of  Zebulnn,  on  the  border  of  Issachar  (Jo^ 
xix,  15),  but  inhabited  by  Cauaanites  tributaiy  to 
Israel  (Judg.  i,  80,  where  the  name  it  *^  NahaU'^,  girea 
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'with  its  **  suburbtt"  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh,  xxi, 
35).  It  U  niontiooed  between  Kithlbh  aiid  Shimroo. 
Cusebius  erruneously  locates  it  E.  of  the  Jordan  {Ono^ 
ntoMt^  H.  V.  StiKay  "  The  Jeriualem  Talmud  (^MegiUah, 
chap,  i ;  Maaser  Shetdf  chai>.  v),  as  quoted  by  Scbwarz 
(^Paiesf,  p.  172)  and  Keland  {Palast,  p.  717),  asserts  that 
Nahalal  (^or  MttAttial,  as  it  is  in  some  copies)  was  in  post- 
Biblical  times  called  MtJdul;  and  this  Schwan  identi- 
fies with  the  modem  MaUtl,  a  village  in  the  plain  of 
Kadraelon  under  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  plain 
on  the  north,  fuur  miles  west  of  Nazareth,  and  two  from 
Japhia ;  an  identification  concurred  in  by  Van  de  Velde 
(^Afemoir,  &  v.).  One  Hebrew  MS.  (30  Kennicott)  lends 
countenance  to  it  by  reading  pbns,  i.  e.  Mahalal,  in 
Jush.  xxi,  85.  If  the  town  was  in  the  great  plain,  we 
can  understand  why  the  Israelites  were  unable  to  drive 
out  the  Canaanites  from  it,  since  their  chariots  must 
faave  been  extremely  formidable  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained on  level  or  smooth  ground"  (Smith).  This 
site,  however,  has  been  appropriated  by  Porter  to  that 
of  the  ancient  Maralah  (q.v.). 

Naha'1181  {Heb, NacfuilUl^hiVim, possesiion  [or 
rnlley]  of  God;  Sept.  NaoAt/jX  v.  r.  Mavct^X),  the  fifty- 
fuurth  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
between  Mattanah  and  Bamoth  (Numb,  xxi,  19),  ap- 
parently in  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  Ard  Uamadan, 
aouth-east  of  Jebel  Humeh,  perhaps  on  the  northern 
branch  of  Wady  Waleh  (Burckhardt,  ii,  635).  See 
ExoDK.  It  lay  ^  beyond,"  that  is,  north  of  the  Amoo 
(ver.  18),  ami  between  Mattanah  and  Bamoth,  the  next 
after  Bamoth  being  Pisgah.  It  does  not  occur  in  the 
catalogue  of  Numb,  xxxiii,  nor  anywhere  besides  the 
passage  quoted  above.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Ono- 
mast.  8.  V.  Naaliel)  it  is  mentioned  as  dose  to  the  Ar- 
non.  Mr.  (vrove,  in  Smith's  Diet,,  suggests  that  "its 
name  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  a  stream  or  wady,  and 
it  is  not  impossibly  preserved  in  that  of  the  Wad$f  AV 
eketfle,  which  runs  into  the  Mojeb,  the  ancient  Amon,  a 
ahurt  distance  to  the  east  of  the  place  at  which  the  road 
between  Habba  and  Aroer  crosses  the  ravine  of  the  lat- 
ter river.  The  name  EncheyU^  when  written  in  Hebrew 
letters  (nb'^naK),  is  little  more  than  ^K^^na  trans- 
posed."   See,  however,  Mattanah. 

Nahal'lal  (Josh,  xxi,  35).    See  Nahalal. 

ITa^'halol  (Heb.  Nakalol',  VblT3,  pasture;  §ept 
NrmXcuX  v.  r.  Evaftfidv  and  Aofiavd ;  Vulg.  Naalot),  a 
slightly  different  orthography  (Judg.  i,  80)  for  the  luune 
Nahalal  (q.  v.). 

Na'ham  (Heh.  Nach'am,  On^,  contokUion;  Sept 

Naxi/i  V.  r.  'Saxatf/,  Nax^^)*  *■  brother  of  Hodiah,  the 
second  or  Jewbh  wife  of  Mered ;  and  ''father"  of  Keilah 
and  Eshtemoa  (1  Chron.  iv,  19).  B.C.  post  1612.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  called  Isubah  (q.  v.)  in 
ver.  17.    See  Mkred. 

ITaham'^aiii  (Heb.  Nachamany'y  *^a^n3,  repent^ 
ing  or  compassionate ;  Sept  Nac/iavi),  one  of  the  Jews 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  the  captivity  (Neh. 
vii,  7).  B.C.  536.  His  name  is  omitted  in  the  parallel 
list  of  Ezra  ii,  2. 

Na'haral  [others  JViaAar'af  or  iVaAaro'f]  (1  Chron. 
xi,  39).    See  Nahari. 

Naharai'm.    See  Aram-Naharaim. 

Na'hari  (Heb.  Nacharay',  ^yXi,  snortr;  Sept 
"Haapai  v.  r.  Na^ufp;  Vulg.  Naarai;  A.  V.  [in  later  ed.] 
«  Nahar"  [the  more  correct  form]  in  1  Chron.  xi,  89 ; 
Sept  "SaxnQat^  Vulg.  Naharai  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  87),  a 
Berothite,  one  of  David's  chieftains,  and  armor-bearer 
of  Joab,  son  of  Zeruiah  (1  Chron.  xi,  89;  2  Sam.  xxiii, 
87).    RC.  cir.  1018. 

Naliash  (Heb.  Nachash',  dnj,  serpent,  as  often ; 
Sept  Naaf ;  Joseph.  Naain^c ;  Vulg.  Nads),  the  name 


of  two  persons.    For  the  city  of  Nahash  (Auth.  Vers.  1 
Chron.  iv,  12,  maig.),  see  Ir-mahash. 

1.  A  king  of  the  Ammonites,  near  the  beginning  of 
SauFs  reign.  B.C  1092.  A  message  came  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Jabesh-gilead  soliciting  immediate  help  against 
the  fierce  hostility  of  this  Ammonitish  chief.  He  had 
apparently  acquired  a  name  for  his  military  achieve- 
ments before  directing  an  assault  against  the  city  of 
Jabesh  (see  1  Sam.  xii,  12);  for  though  it  was  a  well- 
fortified  place,  and  the  largest  town  in  the  transjordanic 
territory  of  Manasseh,  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
thought  it  a  hopeless  matter  to  contend  against  so  for- 
midable an  adversary.  They  were  ready  to  submit  to 
his  supremacy  if  he  would  enter  into  covenant  with 
them  on  somewhat  reasonable  terms;  but  as  he,  in  the 
pride  and  insolence  of  power,  declared  he  would  insist  on 
plucking  out  all  their  right  eyes,  and  casting  it  as  a  re- 
proach on  Israel,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  appeal 
to  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  mutilating  barharity 
proposed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  by  Nahash 
is  a  practice  that  was  formerly  very  common  in  the 
East  Mr.  Hanway,  in  his  Jottmey  in  Persia,  gives 
several  instances  of  it  See  Eye.  Accordingly  the  in- 
habitants of  Jabesh-gilead  obtained  a  truce  of  seven 
days,  and  despatched  messengers  to  Gibeah  to  inform 
Saul  of  their  extremity  (1  Sam.  xi,  1^).  Saul  felt  the 
greatness  of  the  emergency,  and  took  prompt  measures 
to  relieve  the  place  and  discomfit  the  army  of  Nahash. 
See  Jabush-gilead.  In  this  he  was  perfectly  success- 
ful: and  neither  Nahash  nor  his  people  ventured  any 
more  to  attack  Israel  during  the  reign  of  SauL  See 
Saul.  If  we  might  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Josephns 
{Ant,  vi,  5, 3),  Nahash  himself  fell  in  the  rout  that  en- 
sued. But  of  this  the  sacred  narrative  is  entirely  silent ; 
and  the  probability  is  (for  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
Nahash  to  have  been  an  ofllcial  designation  or  a  com- 
mon name  among  the  Ammonites)  that  the  Nahash 
whom  Saul  discomfited  was  the  same  who  afterwards 
showed  kindness  to  David.  How  this  kindness  was 
exhibited,  or  at  what  particular  time,  we  are  not  told ; 
but  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  it  occurred  some  time 
during  the  fierce  persecutions  which  David  endured  at 
the  hands  of  Saul,when  the  king  of  Ammon,  like  the  king 
of  Gath,  might  deem  it  a  stroke  of  policy,  in  respect  to 
Saul,  to  befriend  the  man  whom  he  was  pursuing  as  an 
enemy.  Jewish  traditions  affirm  that  it  consisted  in 
his  having  afforded  protection  to  one  of  David's  broth- 
ers, who  escaped  alone  when  his  family  were  massacred 
by  the  treacherous  king  of  Moab,  to  whose  care  they 
had  been  intrusted  by  David  (1  Sam.  xxii,  8,  4),  and 
who  fonnd  an  asylum  with  Nahash.  (See  the  Afidrash 
of  R.  Tanchum,  as  quoted  by  S.  Jarchi  on  2  Sam.  x,  2.) 
See  David.  David  was  not  unmindful  of  the  kindness 
he  had  received  from  Nahash ;  and  wishing  to  cultivate 
peaceful  rel|itions  with  his  son  and  successor  Hanun,  he 
sent  messengers  to  condole  with  him  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  x,  2).  By  the 
folly  of  Hanun  this  well-meant  embassy  turned  into  the 
occasion  of  a  blomiy  war,  which  placed  David  for  a  time 
in  some  peril,  but  from  which  he  at  last  emerged  com- 
pletely triumphant.     See  Hanijn. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  history  of  David's  flight  from 
the  presence  of  Absalom  of  a  **  Shobi,  the  son  of  Na- 
hash of  Kabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon,"  coming 
along  witl^  others  to  David  at  Mahanaim,  with  food 
and  refreshments  (2  Sam.  xvii,  27-29).  It  is  possible 
that  this  was  a  son  of  Nahash,  the  former  king,  though 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  at  all  certain.  That  an  Am- 
monite, however,  should  at  such  a  time  have  so  readily 
proffered  his  liberality  to  David  is  a  striking  proof  that 
even  after  the  terrible  Ammonitish  war  there  still  were 
bosoms  among  the  children  of  Ammon  which  stood  weU 
affected  to  the  person  and  the  cause  of  David  (Fair- 
bairn  ;  Smith).     See  Shobt. 

2.  A  person  mentioned  once  only  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25)  in 
stating  the  parentage  of  Amasa,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  Absalom's  army.    Amasa  is  there  said  to  have  been 
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the  son  (perhaps  illegitimate)  of  a  certain  Tthra,  by 
Abigail,  "  daughter  of  Naha«h,  and  sister  (Alex.  8epU 
brother)  to  Zeruiah."  KC,  ante  1U28.  By  the  gen- 
ealogy of  1  Chron.  ii,  16  it  appears  that  Zeruiah  and 
Abigail  were  sisters  of  Duvid  and  the  other  children  of 
Jesse.  The  question  then  arises,  How  could  Abigail 
have  been  at  the  same  time  daughter  of  Nahash  and 
sister  to  the  children  of  Jesse?  To  thb  four  answers 
may  be  given : 

1.  The  universal  tradition  of  the  rabbuis  is  that  Na- 
hash and  Jesse  were  identical  (see  the  citations  from 
the  Talmud  in  Meyer,  Seder  Olam^  569 ;  also  Jerome, 
QjiMtst,  hebr,  ad  loc).  **  Nahash,"  says  Solomon  Jarchi 
(in  his  commentary  on  2  Sam.  xvii,  25),  **  was  Jesse  the 
father  of  David,  because  he  died  vrithout  sin,  by  the 
counsel  of  the  serpent"  (nachash) ;  i.e.  by  the  inflrmity 
of  his  fallen  human  nature  onlv. 

2.  The  explanation  first  put  forth  by  Prof.  Stanley 
{Ifitt.  of  the  Jewish  Church,  ii,  50),  that  Nahash  was  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  that  the  same  woman  bad 
first  been  his  wife  or  concubine— in  which  capacity  she 
had  given  birth  to  Abigail  and  Zeruiah — and  afrer^ 
wards  wife  to  Jesse,  and  the  mother  of  his  children.  In 
this  manner  Abigail  and  Zenuah  would  be  sisters  to 
David,  without  being  at  the  same  time  daughters  of 
Jesse.  This  has  in  its  favor  the  guarded  statement  of 
1  Chron.  ii,  16  that  the  two  women  were  not  them- 
selves Jesse's  children,  but  sisters  of  his  children :  and 
the  improbability  (otherwise  extreme)  of  so  close  a  con- 
nection between  an  Israelite  and  an  Amraonitbh  king  is 
alleviated  by  Jesse's  known  descent  from  a  Moabitess, 
and  by  the  connection  which  has  been  shown  above  to 
have  existed  between  David  and  Nahash  of  Ammon. 

3.  A  third  possible  explanation  is  that  Nahash  was 
the  name,  not  of  Jesse,  nor  of  a  former  husband  of  his 
wife,  but  of  his  wife  herself.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
name  to  prevent  its  being  borne  equally  by  either  sex, 
and  other  instances  may  be  quoted  of  women  who  are 
given  In  the  genealogies  as  the  daughters,  not  of  their 
fathers,  but  of  their  mothers :  e.  g.  Mehetabel,  daughter 
of  Hatred,  daughter  of  Mezahab.  Still  It  seems  very 
improbable  that  Jesse's  wife  would  be  suddenly  intmded 
into  the  narrative,  as  she  b  if  this  hypothesis  be  adopts 
ed  (Smith,  s.  v.). 

4.  The  most  natural  supposition  under  all  the  circum- 
stances is  that  Abigail  and  Zeruiah  were  sisters  of  Da- 
vid merely  on  the  mother's  side;  and  that  the  mother, 
before  she  became  the  wife  of  Jesse,  had  been  married 
to  some  person  (apparently  an  Israelite,  but  otherwise 
unknown)  named  Nahash,  to  whom  she  had  borne  Abi- 
gail and  Zeruiah.  This  seems  to  be  countenanced  by 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in 
the  genealogy  of  Chronicles — not  as  Jesse's  daughters, 
but  as  David's  sisters — as  if  their  relationship  to  him 
were  what  alone  entitled  them  to  a  place  in  it  (Fair- 
bairn,  8.  v.). 

Na'^hath  (Heb.  Nach'ath^  rns,  rest^  as  often),  the 
name  of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Nayol^,  Gen.  xxxvi,  13;  Nax<^.  ib.  17; 
Nax*^,  1  Chron.  i,  87.)  The  first  named  of  the  four 
sons  of  Reuel,  the  son  of  Esau,  and  a  prince  (A.  V. 
**duke")  among  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi,  13,  17). 
RC.  cir.  1890. 

2.  (Sept.  Yiaiv6^  v.  r.  'f/iv6^,  Naa^.)  A  Kohath- 
ite  Levite,  son  of  Zophai  or  Zuph,  and  ancestor  of  Sam- 
uel the  prophet  (1  Chron.  vi,  26).  B.C.  cir.  1280.  He 
is  the  same  with  Toau  (1  Chron.  vi,  34)  and  Tohu  (1 
Sam.'i,  1). 

3.  (Sept  Nof.&.)  A  Levite,  appointed  by  Hezekiah 
one  of  the  overseers  of  sacred  offerings  in  the  Temple 
under  O)noniah  and  Shimei  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  18).  B.C. 
cir.  726. 

Nabavendl,  Benjamin  bem-Mosks  (p  ')*^Q'^33 
"*^3'^rT3  ntS^),  a  celebrated  Jewish  commentator  of  the 
Karaite  sect,  flourished  aboat  A.D.  800,  and  derived  his 


name  from  his  native  place,  Naharend,  in 
dia.  He  not  only  immortalized  hxa  name  by  tMexlim^ 
a  reformation  and  consolidation  in  the  opiniona  cf  his 
sectf  and  by  being  next  in  importance  to  Anan,  the 
founder  of  this  sect,  but  he  greatly  dtttingaislied  !»- 
self  as  an  expositor  of  the  Hebrew  ScriptuR*.  He 
wrote  (in  Hebrew),  A  Commeniartf  om  the  PentatetKk,  in 
which  he  illustrates  the  Mosaic  enactnnenta  by  eopkvi 
descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customa  of  the  EaK 
(com  p.  Pinsker,  Likute  Kadnumioth,  p.  72,  Appesidix)  :^ 
A  Commentary  on  J$a%ak^  in  which  he  denies  tbe  aep- 
posed  Messianic  prophecies  (oomp.  Jephet  on  Isaiab 
liii) : — A  CowtmenUtry  on  the  Book  of  DamieL,  in  which 
dttye  (xii,  12)  are  made  to  mean  yeart  (oomfi.  Pinskirr. 
ibiJ,  p.  32,  Appendix ;  Jephet,  at  end  of  Daniel) : — .4  Cem- 
mentaty  on  the  Five  MegiUoth — the  Can  tides,  Ruth.  E*- 
ther,  Lamentations,  and  Ecdesiastes — interpreting  the 
first  and  last  of  these  allegorically.  Pinsker  {tbid,  p. 
109-111,  Appendix)  gives  a  specimen  of  thb  ooamwnta- 
ry,  the  MS.  of  which  exists  in  the  Paris  librmiy:— J 
Book  of  Commands  (ri2C^  ^B9)»  >u  which  be  pro- 
pounds the  Karaitic  mode  of  explanation  of  Scnptare, 
m  opposition  to  the  Rabbinic  expo^tiona: —  Tke  Boi^ 
of  I^al  Enactment*  (Tr?^  '©),  «l»o  caDed  TKCr 
"p^^aa.  The  Tribute  of  Bemjamin,  which  trMta  excbi- 

sively  of  the  penal  and  civil  law*  of  the  Mu«nc  code, 
printed  at  Eupatoria.  1884.     Besides  these  exegerirai 
and  practical  works,  Nahavendi  seems  also  to  have  moH 
posed  a  dc^^matic  work,  which  contains  sfteculaiin^ 
about  Qod  and  creation  and  the  souL    The  soul,  in  his 
view,  has  no  separate  existence,  but  is  only  part  of  the 
body,  and  can  expect  no  life  and  no  relribotion  apait 
from  its  bodily  connection.     God  comes  into  no  inine- 
diate  relation  with  the  workL     His  creation  and  f^nri- 
dence  are  all  through  mediators,  second  caueeft,  spiritnai 
forces  (otrva/ifff),  words  (K6yoi\  angels  of  varioos  kjods 
and  degrees.   Nahavendi  denied  that  God  spoke  dinrt- 
ly  to  Moses,  or  that  any  word  had  come  to  patriarrhs 
or  prophets  from  one  too  exalted  for  all  human  insrr- 
course,  and  would  allow  no  anthiopoaiorphic  coooep- 
tions  of  the  divine  nature.     In  several  minor  points  of 
practice  he  departed  from  the  teaching  of  Anan.  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  kill- 
ing of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
bond.     A  lawful  marriage,  according  to  Nahavendi,  re- 
quires more  than  purchase,  contract,  and  cohabiiaticti; 
it  must  have  the  preliminaries  of  betrothal,  taking 
home,  bridal  presents,  religious  covenant,  and  the  pns- 
ence  of  witnesses,  to  be  lawfuL     That  the  serrirts 
which  he  rendered  for  the  cause  of  his  co-religioae<s 
were  highly  appreciated  by  them  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  in  consequence  of  his  scriptural  teaching  thfj 
discarded  the  name  Ananites,  and  henceforth  calM 
themselves    Karaites  (C^R'ip),  i.  e.  Scr^thtralUts,  or 
Bene-MtkraQ/r^p-Q  ^^2^),  Baale-Mikra  (ii^p-Q  ■«br2\ 
followers  of  the  Bible,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Boole 
ha-Kabala  (Obnpn   ''bsa),  followers  of  tradition. 
See  FiuBker,  Likttte  Kadmottiofh,p,U  sq.;  TTint^BOL 
Judaica^  iii,  15;  id.  Das  Goldeme  Zeitaber  der  Karm' 
schen  Li/eratvr^  Benj\  Nahdwemdij  in   Sabbath'Bbift, 
1846,  p.  86;  id.  Geseh,  d.  KarSerlJkums,  i,  71  sq..  Id? 
sq.;  Ginsbuig,  in  Kitto*s  Cydop,  s.  v.;  id.  The  Ko^ 
raiiesy  their  History  €md  Literature ;  Grits,  Ge*rh,  d. 
Judenj  V,  203  sq.,  451  sq.,  468  sq. ;  Jost,  Gepck,  d,  Judtwth. 
tf.  s,  Sekten,  ii,  844.    See  Karaites.     (&  P.) 

Nah^bi  (Heb.  Nachbi\  ""and,  hidden  ;  Sept.  Na^' 
V.  r.  Nn3rt ;  Vulg.  Kahabi\  the  son  of  Vophsi,  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali ;  one  of  the  twelve  spies  sent  by  Mqm9 
to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan  (Nomb.  xiii,  14).  B.C 
1657. 

Na'hor  (Heb.  Naehor',  "nins,  $noHing;  Sept.  and 
N.  T.  Nffywp:  Joeephus  "Sax^fniQl  Vulg.  Xnehor:  A 
y.  **  Nachor,"*  Josh,  xxiv,  2 ;  Luke  iii,  84),  the  name  of 
two  men. 
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1.  Son  of  Serug,  father  of  Tenth,  and  grandfather  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xi,  22-25;  Luke  iii,  84).  Ue  died  at 
(he  age  of  148  years.     B.C.  2 174. 

2.  Graud:imi  of  the  preceding,  being  a  son  of  Terah, 
and  brother  of  Abraham  and  Harau  (Gen.  xi,  26;  Josh, 
xxiv,  2).    The  order  of  the  name  of  Terah  is  not  imr 


No  certain  traces  of  the  name  of  Nahor  have  been 
recognised  in  Mesopotamia.  Ewald  (Geschkhtty  \,  359) 
proposes  Hadiiha,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates  just  above 
Hit,  and  bearing  the  additional  name  oid'Naura ;  also 
another  place,  likewise  called  el^Nd'arOj  mentioned  by 
some  Arabian  geographers  as  lying  farther  north ;  and 
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probably  inverted  in  the  narrative ;  in  which  case  Na- 
hor, instead  of  being  younger  than  Abraham,  was  really 
older.  B.C.  ante  126B.  Ue  married  Milcah,  the  daughter 
of  his  brother  Haran ;  and  when  Abraham  and  Lot  mi- 
grated to  Caiuum,  Nahor  remained  behind  in  the  laud 
of  hb  birth,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Che  Euphrates — the 
boundary  between  the  Old  and  the  New  World  of  that 
early  age — and  gathered  his  family  around  him  at  the 
sepulchre  of  his  father  (Gen.  xi,  27^2 ;  comp.  2  Sam. 
xix,  37).  Coupling  this  with  the  statement  of  Judith 
V,  8  and  the  universal  tradition  of  the  East,  thatTerah's 
departure  from  Ur  was  a  reliuqui^hraent  of  false  wor- 
ship, an  additional  force  b  given  to  the  mention  of  '*  the 
pHl  of  Nahor"  (Gen.  xxxi,  53)  as  discinct  from  the  God 
of  Abraham's  descendants.  Two  generations  later  Na- 
hor's  family  were  certainly  living  at  Haran  (Gen.  xxviii, 
10;  xxix,  4).  Like  Jacob,  and  also  like  Ishmael,  Na- 
hor was  the  father  of  twelve  sons;  and  further,  as  in  the 
caae  of  Jacob,  eight  of  them  were  the  children  of  his 
wife,  and  four  of  a  concubine,  Keumah  ((zen.  xxii,  21- 
24).  Special  care  is  taken  in  speaking  of  the  legitimate 
branch  to  specify  its  descent  from  Milcah — "the  son  of 
Milcah,  which  she  bare  unto  Nahor."  It  was  to  this 
pure  and  unsullied  race  that  Abraham  and  Kebekah  in 
turn  had  recourse  for  wives  for  their  sons.  But  with 
Jacob's  flight  from  Haran  the  intercourse  ceased.  The 
heap  of  stones  which  he  and  "  Laban  the  Syrian"  erect- 
ed on  Mount  Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi,  4(>)  may  be  said  to 
have  formed  at  once  the  tomb  of  their  past  connection 
and  the  barrier  against  its  continuance.  Even  at  that 
time  a  wide  variation  had  taken  place  not  only  in  their 
language  (ver.  47),  but,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  Object 
of  their  worship.  The  "  (jrod  of  Nahor"  appears  as  a 
distinct  divinity  from  the  *'  God  of  Abraham  and  the 
Fear  of  Isaac"  (ver.  53).  Doubtless  this  was  one  of  the 
"^  other  gods"  which  before  the  call  of  Abraham  were 
worshipped  by  the  family  of  Terah,  whose  images  were 
in  Rachel's  possession  during  the  conference  on  Gilead, 
and  which  had  to  be  discarded  before  Jacob  could  go 
into  the  presence  of  the  "  Grod  of  Bethel"  ((^n.  xxxv, 
2 ;  corop.  xxxi,  13).  Henceforward  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  families  is  most  sharply  drawn  (as 
in  the  allusion  of  Josh.  xxiv,2),  and  the  descendants  of 
Nahor  confine  their  communications  to  their  own  im- 
mediate kindred,  or  to  the  members  of  other  non-Israel- 
it  l«h  tribes,  as  in  the  case  of  Job  the  man  of  Uz,  and 
his  friends,  Elihu  the  Buzite  of  the  kindred  of  Ram, 
Elipbaz  the  Temanite,  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite.  Many 
centuries  later  David  appears  to  have  come  into  collision 
— sometimes  friendly,  sometimes  the  reverse — with  one 
or  two  of  the  more  remote  Nahorite  tribes.  Tibhath, 
probably  identical  with  Tebah  and  Maacah,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  relation  of  hb  wars  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Israel  (1  Chron.  xvili,  8;  xix,  6) ;  and  the  mother  of 
Absalom  either  belonged  to  or  was  connected  with  the 
latter  of  the  above  nations. 
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Nackreiny  which,  however,  seems  to  He  out  of  Mesopo- 
tamia to  the  east.  Others  have  mentioned  NaardcLj  or 
Nehanka,  a  town  or  dbtrict  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
above,  celebrated  as  the  site  of  a  collie  of  the  Jews 
(Smith,  Diet,  ofGeogr,  s.  v.  Naarda). — Smith,  a.  v. 

Nah'shon  (Heb.  Nachshon'^  y\^r\},  gorcerer;  Sept. 
and  N.  T.  Naa<T(rwv,  but  ^aaoaCJv^  Numb,  i,  7 ;  A.  V. 
"Naashon,"  Exod.  vi,  23;  "Naason,"  Matt,  i,  4;  Luke 
iii,  32),  the  son  of  Aminadab,  and  prince  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  (as  he  b  styled  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah, 
1  Chron.  ii,  10)  at  the  time  of  the  tirst  numbering  in  the 
wilderness  (llxod.  vi,  23;  Numb,  i,  7,  etc.).  B.a  1657. 
Hb  sbter,  Elisheba,  was  wife  to  Aaron,  and  hb  sou,  Sal- 
mon, was  husband  to  Rahab  after  the  taking  of  Jericho. 
From  Elbheba  being  described  as  "sister  of  Naashon," 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  person  of  considerable  note 
and  dignity,  which  his  appointment  as  one  of  the 
twelve  princes  who  assisted  Moses  and  Aaron  in  taking 
the  census,  and  who  were  all  "  renowned  of  the  congre- 
gation, . . .  heads  of  thousands  in  Israel,"  shows  him  to 
have  been.  No  less  conspicuous  for  high  rank  and  posi- 
tion does  he  appear  in  Numb,  ii,  3 ;  vii,  12 ;  x,  14,  where, 
in  the  encampment,  in  the  offerings  of  the  princes,  and 
in  the  order  of  march,  the  first  place  b  assigned  to  him 
as  captain  of  the  host  of  Judah.  Indeed,  on  these  three 
last-named  occasions  he  appears  as  the  first  man  in  the 
state  next  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  whereas  at  the  census 
he  comes  after  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Simeon.  Nahshon  died  in  the  wilderness,  according  to 
Numb,  xxvi,  64, 65,  but  no  further  particulars  of  his  life 
are  given.  In  the  N.  T.  he  occurs  twice,  viz.  in  Matt, 
i,  4,  and  Luke  iii,  32,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  where 
hb  lineage  in  the  preceding  and  following  descents  b 
evidently  copied  from  Ruth  iv,  18-20;  1  Chron.  ii,  10- 
12. — Smith,  8.  V. 

Na'hnm  (Heb.  A'acAum',  D1H3,  consolation ;  a  name 
likewise  found  as  Dn3  in  the  Phoenicbn  inscriptions, 
[Gesenius,  Monum,  PItam.  p.  134, 137] ;  and  in  the  form 
Naoti/ioc  in  a  Greek  inscription  given  by  Bockh,  Corp, 
Inter,  iv,  3;  Sept.  Naoii/i;  comp.  Luke  iii,  25),  the 
seventh  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  (In  thb  and 
the  following  article  we  make  use  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  that  given  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bibie,  s.  v., 
with  additions  from  other  sources.)  Of  the  author  him- 
self we  have  no  more  knowledge  than  b  afforded  us  by 
the  scanty  title  of  hb  book,  ^  the  book  of  the  vision  of 
Nahum  the  Elkoehite,"  which  gives  no  indication  what- 
ever of  hb  date,  and  leaves  his  origin  obscure.  The 
site  of  Elkosh,  his  native  place,  is  disputed,  some  plac- 
ing it  in  Galilee,  with  Jerome,  who  was  shown  the 
ruins  by  his  guide  (Pram,  in  Nah,);  so  Cyril  (ad  loc). 
Capernaum,  literally  "  village  of  Nahum,"  is  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  prophet.    Schwarz 
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{De$er,  of  Pal  p.  188)  nentioDS  a  Ke/ar  Tanehum^  or 
Nachum,  cloM  on  Oiiunereth,  and  two  and  a  half  Eng- 
lish miles  north  of  Tiberias.     **Tbey  point  out  there 
the  graves  of  Nahum  the  prophet,  of  nU)bis  Tanchum 
and  Tanchuma,  who  all  repose  there,  and  through  these 
the  ancient  position  of  the  village  is  easily  known.*' 
Others  (after  Assemani,  BibL  Orient,  i,  525;  iii,  d52) 
locate  Nahum's  birthplace  in  Assyria,  where  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet  is  still  visited  as  a  sacred  spot  by  Jews 
from  all  parts.    Benjamin  of  Tudela  (p.  58  Heb.  text, 
ed.  Asber)  thus  briefly  alludes  to  it:  "* And  in  the  city 
of  Asshur  (Mosul)  is  the  synagogue  of  Obadiah,  and 
the  synagogue  of  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai,  and  the 
synagogue  of  Nahum  the  EUcoshite.**    See  Elkoah. 
Mr.  Layard,  who  visited  the  place,  says  (Xwevek,  i,  197), 
"  It  is  held  iu  great  reverence  by  Mohammedans  and 
Christians,  but  especially  by  Jews,  who  keep  the  build- 
ing— a  m«>dem  one — in  repair.    The  tomb  is  a  simple 
plaster  box,  covered  with  green  cloth,  and  standing  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  large  chamber.    There  are  no  in- 
scriptions nor  fragments  of  any  antiquity  about  the 
pUce ;  and  I  am  not  aware  in  what  the  tradition  origi- 
nated, nor  how  long  it  has  attached  to  the  vilUge  of 
Alkosh."    Gesenius  regards  both  the  above  locations 
of  Elkosh  as  very  doubtful  {Tketaurvt,  s.v.).    Those 
who  maintain  the  latter  site  assume  that  the  prophet's 
parents  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath-pileeer, 
and  planted,  with  other  exile  colonists,  in  the  province 
of  Assyria,  the  modem  Kurdistan,  and  that  the  prophet 
was  bom  at  the  village  of  Alkush,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  a  few  miles  north  of  MosuL    (So  Eichhorn, 
EinL  i  V,  390 ;  Ritter,  Erdk.  ix,  742 ;  and  others.)    Ewald 
is  of  opinion  that  the  prophecy  was  written  there  at 
a  time  when  Nineveh  was  threatened  from  without. 
Against  this  it  may  be  urged  that  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  exiles  were  carried  into  the  province  of  Assyria 
proper,  but  into  the  newly-conquered  districts,  such  as 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  or  Media.    The  arguments  in 
favor  of  an  Assyrian  locality  for  the  prophet  are  sup- 
ported by  the  occurrence  of  what  are  presumed  to  be 
Assyrian  words:  a?n,  ii,8;  "HTtJ??*  T-??^»  "*»  ^^' 
and  the  strange  form  hSSK^^  in  it,  14,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  a  foreign  influence.     In  addition  to 
this  is  the  internal  evidence  supplied  by  the  vivid  de- 
scription of  Nineveh,  of  whose  splendors  it  is  contended 
Nahum  roust  have  been  an  eye-witness;  but  Hitzig 
justly  observes  that  these  descriptions  display  merely 
a  lively  imagination,  and  such  knowledge  of  a  renown- 
ed city  as  might  be  possessed  by  any  one  in  Anterior 
Asia.    The  Assyrian  warriors  were  no  strangers  in  Pal- 
estine, and  that  there  was  sufficient  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  is  rendered  probable  by  the  history  of 
the  prophet  Jonah.    There  is  nothing  in  the  prophecy 
of  Nahum  to  indicate  that  it  was  written  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Nineveh,  and  in  fnU  view  of  the 
scenes  which  are  depicted,  nor  is  the  langtuige  that  of 
an  exile  in  an  enemy's  country.     No  allusion  is  made 
to  the  captivity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imagery 
is  such  as  would  be  natural  to  an  inhabitant  of  Pales- 
tine (i,  4),  to  whom  the  rich  pastures  of  Bashan,  the 
vineyards  of  CarmeL  and  the  blossoms  of  Lebanon  were 
emblems  of  all  that  was  luxuriant  and  ferrile.   The  lan- 
guage employed  in  i,  15  and  ii,  2  is  appropriate  to  one 
who  wrote  for  his  countrymen  in  their  native  land.    In 
fact,  the  sole  origin  of  the  theory  that  Nahum  flourished 
in  Assyria  is  the  name  of  the  village  Alkush,  which  con- 
tains his  supposed  tomb,  and  from  its  similarity  to  El- 
kosh was  apparently  selected  by  mediieval  tradition  as  a 
shrine  for  pilgrims,  with  as  little  probalnlity  to  recom- 
mend it  as  exists  in  the  case  of  Obadiah  and  Jephthah, 
whose  burial-places  are  still  shown  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood.   This  supposition  is  more  reasonable  than  an- 
other which  has  been  adopted  in  order  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  Nahum's  tomb  at  a  place  the  name  of 
which  so  closely  resembles  that  of  his  native  town. 
Alkush,  it  is  suggested,  was  founded  by  the  Israelitish 


exiles,  and  to  named  by  them  in  memory  of  "EBketk  is 
their  own  country.    Tradition,  aa  oaoal,  has  onqitd 
the  province  of  history.    According  to  peeiido-E|)ipk»- 
nius  (/>e  VUi*  Propk,  in  0pp.  ii,  247),  Nahwa  vss  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon,  **  from  Klceaei,  beyond  the  Jordas^ 
at  Begabar  (Biry^/i/ip;  Ckrom,  PamJu  150  K  B^ra^*- 
p^),*'  or  Bethabara,  where  he  died  in  peace  and  wa» 
buried.    In  the  Roman  Martyndogy  the  1st  of  Decca- 
ber  is  consecrated  to  his  roensory.     For  the  period  in 
which  he  lived,  see  the  discussion  beknr  aa  to  the  dat» 
of  his  ¥rriting. 

NAHUM,  BOOK  OF.  The  same  nnc«rtaintT  »d 
dispute  have  prevailed  on  many  points  afleciing  ibe 
prophecy  as  have  been  detailed  above  reqteding  the 
prc^het. 

1.  Place  of  Writing. — This  largely  depends  upon  the 
location  of  his  birthplace.     Dr.  Davidson,  in  his  /arr»- 
duction  to  the  Old  Testament,  confesses  that  the  tnii- 
monies  in  favor  of  the  Galilasan  authorship  are  oUcr 
and  better ;  but  still  prefers  to  think  that  Nahum  vss 
an  Assyrian  by  residence,  **  because  the  analogy  wi 
prophecy  and  internal  phenomena  favor  this  opinieaL*' 
But  Prof.  Stilbelin  justly  remarks  that  the  absence  of 
all  reference  in  the  prophecy  to  the  Hebrew  exikt  is 
Assyria,  among  whom  the  prophet  is  supposed,  on 
hypothesis,  to  have  been  bom  and  broiight  up,  b 
"  internal  phenomenon**  which  is  quite  decisive 
the  supposition ;  and  with  regard  to  the  alleged  " ; 
ogy  of  prophecy**  being  opposed  to  the  idea  thsi  a 
prophet  living  so  far  from  Nineveh  as  Galilee  conld 
utter  predictions  of  so  much  circnmstantiality  igsinsr 
it,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  statement  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  such  circumstantial  prophecies  as  those  4fi- 
rected  against  Babylon  by  Isaiah  and  other  ceftaatly 
Palestinian  prophets. 

2.  Date  of  the  Prophery. — This  is  even  more  wBcer- 
tain  than  its  place  of  writing.  In  the  Seder  dam  Raiiha 
(p.  55,  ed.  Meyer)  Nahum  is  made  contemporary  with 
Joel  and  Habakkuk  in  the  reign  of  Manaaseh.  %b- 
cellus  (jCkron.  p.  201  d)  places  him  with  Hosea,  Amm^ 
and  Jonah  in  the  reign  of  Joash  king  of  Israel,  more 
than  a  century  earlier;  while  according  to  Eotychias 
(infill,  p.  252)  be  was  contemporary  with  Haggai,  Zecb- 
ariah,  and  Malachi,  and  prophesied  in  the  fifth  jrm 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Josephaa  (^i^is. 
11,8)  mentions  him  as  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Jotham.  ''About  this  time  wm  s 
prophet,  Nahum  by  name ;  who,  propheeying^ 
ing  the  downfall  of  Assyrians  and  of  Nineveh,  said 
thus,**  etc ;  to  which  he  adds,  ^  and  all  that  was  Ibre- 
told  concerning  Nineveh  came  to  pass  after  one  handled 
and  fifteen  years.**  From  this  Carpzov  conetaded  that 
Nahum  prophesied  in  the  beginning  of  the  retge  of 
Ahaz,  about  RC  742.  Modem  writers  are  divided  in 
their  suffVages.  Bertholdt  thinks  it  probable  that  tlie 
(HTophet  escaped  into  Judah  when  the  ten  trihcs  woe 
carried  captive,  and  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Heaekiah. 
Keil  (J^krh.  d,  EinL  ind.A.  T.)  places  him  in  the  latter 
half  of  Hezckiah's  reign,  after  the  invasion  of  Sennach- 
erib. Vitringa  {Typ.  Doctr,  propk.  p.  87)  was  of  the 
like  opinion,  and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  De  Wette 
{EinL  p.  828),  who  suggests  that  the  rebdhon  of  the 
Medes  against  the  Assyrians  (B.G.  710),  and  the  Sec- 
tion of  their  own  king  in  the  person  of  Deioeea.  nay 
have  been  present  to  the  prophet's  mind.  But  the  his- 
tory of  Deloces  and  his  very  existence  are  now  guteial- 
ly  believed  to  be  mythical  This  period  also  n  adopted 
by  Knobel  {Prophet,  il  207,  etc)  as  the  date  of  the 
prophecy.  He  was  guided  to  his  condosicNi  hy  the 
same  supposed  facts,  and  the  destruction  of  No  Ammoo. 
or  Theb^  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  he  believed  was  c^ 
fected  by  the  Assyrian  monarch  Sargon  (RC  717-715), 
and  is  referred  to  by  Nahum  (iii.  8)  as  a  recent  event 
In  this  case  the  prophet  would  be  a  younger  oonten- 
porary  of  Isaiah  (oomp.  Isa.  xx,  1).  Ewald,  again,  ooo- 
ceives  that  the  si^^  of  Nineveh  by  the  Median  king 
Phraortes  {B.C  Cd0-4>25)  may  have  suggested  Nahnn's 
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prophecy  of  Us  ckstnictioiu   The  existence  of  Phnortes 
at  the  period  to  which  he  is  assigned  is  now  believed 
to  be  mn  anachronism.    See  Mkdes.    Junius  and  Tre* 
melliuii  select  the  last  yean  of  Joetah  as  the  period  at 
which  Nahum  prophesied;  but  at  this  time  not  Nineveh, 
but  Babylon,  was  the  object  of  alarm  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  ari^uments  by  which  Strauss  (Nahumi  de  A'mo  Vu' 
ticimumj  proL  c  1,8)  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  proph- 
ecy beloiii^  to  the  time  at  which  Manasseh  was  in  cap- 
civitv  at  Babylon,  that  is,  between  the  years  080  and  667 
B.C3^  are  not  convincing.     Assuming  that  the  position 
which  Nahum  occupies  in  the  canon  between  Micah 
and  Habakkuk  supplies,  as  the  limits  of  his  prophetical 
career,  the  reigns  uf  Uezekiah  and  Josiah,  he  endeavors 
to  show  from  certain  apparent  resemblances  to  the 
writings  of  the  older  prophets — Joel,  Jonah,  and  Isaiah — 
that  Nahum  must  have  been  familiar  with  their  writ- 
ings, and  consequently  later  in  point  of  time  than  any 
of  theoD.     But  a  careful  examination  of  the  passages  by 
which  this  argument  is  maintained  will  show  that  the 
phrases  and  turns  of  expression  upon  which  the  resem- 
blance is  supposed  to  rest  are  in  no  way  remarkable  or 
characteristic,  and  might  have  been  freely  used  by  any 
one  familiar  with  Oriental  metaphor  and  imagery  with- 
out incurring  the  charge  of  plagiarism.    Two  exceptions 
are  Nah.  ii,  10,  where  a  striking  expression  is  used 
which  only  occiiis  besides  in  Joel  ii,6,  and  Nah.  i,  15 
(Hebb  ii,  1),  the  first  clause  of  which  is  nearly  word  for 
word  the  same  as  that  of  Isa.  Hi,  7.    But  these  passages, 
by  themselves,  would  equally  prove  that  Nahum  was 
anterior  both  to  Joel  and  Iitaiah,  and  that  his  diction 
was  oopied  by  them.     Other  references  which  are  sup- 
posed to  indicate  imitations  of  older  writers,  or,  at  least, 
familiarity  with  their  writings,  are  Nah.  i,  8  compared 
with  Jon.  iv,  2 ;  Nah.  i,  18  with  Isa.  x,  27 ;  Nah.  iii,  10 
with  Isa.xiii,  16;  Nab.ti,  2  [1]  with  l8a.xxiv,l;  Nah. 
iii,  5  with  Isa.  xlvii,  2, 8 ;  and  Nah.  iii,  7  with  Isa.  Ii,  19. 
For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Nahum  preceded  Jere- 
miah, Strauss  quotes  other  passages  in  which  the  later 
prophet  is  believed  to  have  had  in  his  mind  expressions 
of  his  predecessor  with  which  he  was  familiar.     The 
most  striking  of  these  are  Jer.  x,  19  compared  with  Nah. 
iii,  19 ;  Jer.  xiii,  26  with  Nab.  iu,  5 ;  Jer.  i,  87,  Ii,  80  with 
Nah.  iii,  13.     Words  which  are  assumed  by  the  same 
commentator  to  be  peculiar  to  the  times  of  Isaiah  are 
appealed  to  by  him  as  evidences  of  the  dato  of  the 
prophecy.     Bat  the  only  examples  which  he  quotes 
prove  nothing :  V\'J^,  iheteph  (Nah.  i,  8,  A.  V. "  flood"), 
occurs  in  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  in  Proverbs,  but  not 
once  in  Isaiah ;  and  ni^sp,  mitsurdh  (Nah.  ii,  1  [2], 
A.  V.  *<  munition"),  is  found  only  once  in  Isaiah,  though 
it  occurs  frequently  in  the  Chronicles,  and  is  not  a  word 
likely  to  be  uncommon  or  peculiar,  so  that  nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  it.     Besides,  all  this  would  be  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  times  of  Hezekiah  as  to  those  of  Manas- 
seh.   That  the  prophecy  was  written  before  the  final 
downfall  of  Nineveh,  and  its  capture  bv  the  Medes  and 
Chaldsans  (cir.  &C.  625),  will  be  admitted.     The  aUu- 
sbns  to  the  Assyrian  power  imply  that  this  was  still  un- 
broken (i,  12;  ii,  13, 14;  iii,  15-17).     The  glory  of  the 
kingdom  was  at  its  brightest  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon 
(B.a  680-660),  who  for  thirteen  years  made  Babyk>n  the 
seat  of  the  empire;  and  this  fact  would  incline  us  to  fix 
the  date  of  Nahum  rather  in  the  reign  of  his  father 
Sennacherib,  for  Nineveh  alone  is  contemplated  in  the 
destruction  threatened  to  the  Assyrian  power,  and  no 
hint  is  given  that  its  importance  in  the  kingdom  was 
diminished,  as  it  necessarily  would  be,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  another  capital    That  Palestine  was  suffering 
fnim  the  effects  of  Assyrian  invasion  at  the  time  of 
Xahum's  writing  seems  probable  from  the  allusions  in 
Ul,  12, 18 ;  ii,  2 ;  and  the  vivid  description  of  the  As- 
syrian armanoent  in  ii,  8,  4.    At  such   a  lime  the 
prophecy  would  be  appropriate;  and  if  i,  14  refers  to 
the  death  of  Sennacherib  in  the  house  of  Nisroch,  it 
moat  have  been  written  before  that  event.    The  capt- 


ure of  No  Ammon,  or  Thebes,  has  not  been  identified 
with  anything  like  certainty.  It  is  referred  to  as  of 
recent  occurrence,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  with 
probability  that  it  was  sacked  by  Safgon  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  alluded  to  in  Isa.  xx,  1.  These  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  determine  the  iuurteenth  year  of 
Uezekiah  (B.C.  712)  as  the  period  before  which  the  proph- 
ecy of  Nahum  could  not  have  been  written.  The  con- 
dition of  Assyria  in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  would 
correspond  with  the  state  of  things  implied  in  the 
prophecy ;  and  it  is  on  all  accounts  most  probable  that 
Nahum  fiourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah, and  wrote  his  prophecy  soon  after  the  dato  above 
mentioned,  either  in  Jerusalem  or  its  neighborhood, 
where  the  echo  still  lingered  of  **  the  rattling  of  the 
wheels,  and  of  the  prancing  horses,  and  of  the  jumping 
chariots"  of  the  Assyrian  host,  and  ^*  the  flame  of  the 
sword  and  lightoing  of  the  spear"  still  flashed  in  the 
memory  of  the  beleaguered  citizens.  The  arguments 
in  favor  of  thu  date,  adduced  by  Eichhom  (in  his  Ein^ 
leit,\  supporting  the  same  conclusion  reached  by  Vitringa 
{Typus  Doch: Proph.p,dl)f  have  not  been  overthrown 
by  Davidson  in  his  late  ItUrod,  to  tAe  0,T, ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  measurably  acquiesced 
in  by  the  minority  of  modem  oritics. 

As  to  the  above  attempt  to  fix  the  dato  of  Nahum's 
prophecy  by  comparing  parts  of  it  with  similar  passages 
in  the  writings  of  Isaiidi  (viz.,  Nah.  iii,  5  with  Isa. 
xlvii,  2,  8 ;  Nah.  iii,  7, 10  with  Isa.  Ii,  19  sq.;  Nah.  ii,  1 
with  Isa.  Iii,  1,  7 ;  Nah.  ii,  8  with  Isa.  Iii,  8),  the  re- 
semblance between  these  passages,  it  is  alleged,  is  so 
close  that  the  one  writer  must  have  had  the  other  be- 
fore him  when  composing  his  own  oracles ;  and  as  it  is 
assumed  that  Nahum  was  the  copier,  and  as  Isaiah's 
writing  must  be  placed  in  the  lattor  part  of  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  it  is  concluded  that  Nahum  must  have 
written  towards  the  close  of  that  reign  or  eariy  in  the 
following.  Butallowingthesimilarity  of  the  passages, 
everything  else  in  this  argument  is  mere  assumption, 
any  part  of  which  may  be  reversed  with  equal  probabil- 
ity ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  while  Keil  and  Otto 
Strauss  hold  Nahum  for  the  borrower,  Delitzsch  and 
Nftgelsbach  attribute  this  to  Isaiah.  The  supposed  al- 
lusion to  Sennacherib's  invasion  in  i,  14  has  been  thought 
to  find  support  from  the  words  7{*!^lp  D^bK,  which, 
joined  as  the  accents  direct  with  what  precedes,  may  be 
rendered,  ^*  I  will  make  it  [the  house  of  thy  gods]  thy 
grave,"  and  may  be  viewed  as  referring  to  the  slaughter 
of  Sennacherib  in  the  temple  of  his  deity  (Isa.  xxxvii, 
88).  But  to  this  much  weight  cannot  be  attached ;  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  the  correct  one  as  that  suggested,  and,,  on 
the  other,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  when  a  man's 
grave  is  said  to  be  made  in  any  place  it  means  that 
in  that  place  he  is  to  be  murdered. 

The  results  of  the  above  discussion  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  thus :  that  Nahum  was  a  narive  of  (Gali- 
lee; that  upon  the  invasion  and  deportation  of  the  ten 
tribes  he  escaped  into  the  territory  of  Judah,  and  prob- 
ably took  up  his  residence  in  Jenisalem,  where  he  wit- 
nessed the  siege  of  the  city  by  Sennacherib,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrian  host,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah ; 
and  that  probably  soon  after  that  memorable  event, 
which  proved  ^  the  beginning  of  the  end"  of  the  As- 
sjrrian  power,  and  taking  occasion  from  it,  the  Spirit  of 
prophecy  chose  him  to  be  the  instrument  of  predicting 
the  final  and  complete  overthrow  of  Nineveh  and  her 
empire — an  empire  which  had  been  built  up  by  violence 
and  cruel  oppression,  and  which  was  justly  doomed  to 
perish  by  the  extremities  of  fire  and  sword.  Nahum 
was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah  and  Micah. 

8.  Contents,^ Ab  the  title  **  the  burden  of  Nineveh" 
imports,  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  is  directed  against 
that  proud  city,  and  falls  into  three  parts.  The  first 
(i)  contains  the  introduction  (1-10)  and  the  theme  of 
the  prophet's  oracle  (11-14).    The  second  (ii)  sets  forth 
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the  calamity  which  should  come  upon  the  AMyrian 
empire.  The  third  (tii)  recapitulates  the  reasons  for 
the  judgments  that  should  be  thus  intlicted,  and  an- 
nounces the  certainty  of  their  coming.  The  whole 
forms  one  continuous  composition.  There  is  no  ground 
for  the  opinion  which  some  (Huet^Kalinsky,  Bertholdt) 
have  mainuined  that  the  three  parts  of  the  book  were 
produced  at  diflferent  times. 

To  descend  to  details,  the  prophecy  commences  with 
a  declaration  of  the  character  of  Jehovah,  **a  God 
jealous  and  avenging,^  as  exhibited  in  his  dealings  with 
his  enemies,  and  the  swift  and  terrible  vengeance  with 
which  he  pursues  them  (i,  2-6),  while  to  those  that  trust 
in  him  he  is  **  g<H>d,  a  stronghold  in  the  day  of  trouble*' 
(i,  7),  in  contrast  with  the  overwhelming  flood  which 
shall  sweep  away  his  foes  (i,8).     The  language  of  the 
prophet  now  becomes  more  special,  and  points  to  the 
destruction  which  awaited  the  hosts  of  Assyria  who 
had  just  gone  up  out  of  Judah  (i,  9-11).     In  the  verses 
that  follow  the  intention  of  Jehovah  is  still  more  fUUy 
declared,  and  addressed  first  to  Judah  (i,  12,  18),  and 
then  to  the  monarch  of  Assyria  (i,  14).     And  now  the 
viRion  grows  more  distinct.     The  messenger  of  glad 
tidings,  the  news  of  Nineveh's  dovmfall,  treads  the 
mountains  that  were  round  about  Jenmilem  (i,  15), 
and  proclaims  to  Judah  the  accomplishment  of  her 
vows.    But  round  the  doomed  city  gather  the  destroy- 
ing armies ;  "  the  breaker  in  pieces'*  has  gone  up,  and 
Jehovah  musters  his  hosts  to  the  battle  to  avenge  his 
people  (ii,l,  2).    llie  prophet's  mind  in  vision  sees  the 
burnished  bronise  shields  of  the  scarlet-clad  warriors  of 
the  besieging  army,  the  flashing  steel  scythes  of  their 
war-chariots  as  they  are  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and 
the  quivering  cypress-shafts  of  their  spears  (ii,d).    The 
Assvrians  hasten  to  the  defence:  their  chariots  rush 
madly  through  the  streets,  and  run  to  and  fro  like  the 
lightning  in  the  broad  ways,  which  glare  with  their 
bright  armor  like  torches.      But  a  panic  has  seised 
their  mighty  ones;  their  ranks  are  broken  as  they 
march,  and  they  hurry  to  the  wall  only  to  see  the  cov- 
ered baUcring-rams  of  the  besiegers  ready  for  the  at- 
tack (ii,  4, 5).    The  crisis  hastens  on  with  terrible  rapid- 
ity.   The  river-gates  are  broken  in,  and  the  royal  palace 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  victors  (ii,  6).    And  then  comes 
the  end ;  the  city  is  taken  and  carried  captive,  and  her 
maidens  "moan  as  with  the  voice  of  doves,"  beating 
their  breasts  with  sorrow  (ii,7).     The  flight  becomes 
general,  and  the  leaders  in  vain  endeavor  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  fugitives  (ii,8).    The  wealth  of  the  city  and 
its  accumulated  treasures  become  the  spoil  of  the  cap- 
tors, and  the  conquered  suffer  all  the  horrors  that  follow 
the  assault  and  storm  (ii,  9, 10).     Over  the  charred  and 
blackened  ruins  the  prophet,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Je- 
hovah, exclaims  in  triumph,  "Where  is  the  lair  of  the 
lions,  the  feeding  place  of  the  young  lions,  where  walked 
lion,  lioness,  lion's  whelp,  and  none  made  [  them]  afraid?" 
(ii,  11,12).     In  reverse  of  this  the  downfall  of  Nineveh 
was  certain,  for  "  behold !  I  am  against  thee,  saith  Jeho- 
vah of  Hosts"  (ii,  18).     The  vision  ends,  and  the  proph- 
et, recalled  from  the  scenes  of  the  future  to  the  realities 
of  the  present^  collects  himself,  as  it  were,  for  one  final 
outburst  of  withering  denunciation  against  the  Assyrian 
city,  not  now  threatened  by  her  Median  and  Chaldiean 
conquerors,  but  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  the  op- 
pressor and  corrupter  of  nations.     Mingled  with  this 
woe  there  is  no  touch  of  sadness  or  compassion  for  her 
fate ;  she  will  fall  unpitied  and  nnlamented,  and  with 
terrible  calmness  the  prophet  pronounces  her  final  doom : 
"All  that  hear  the  bruit  of  thee  shall  clap  the  hands 
over  thee;  for  upon  whom  has  not  thy  wickedness 
passed  continually  ?"  (iii,  19). 

4.  The  ffenuin^neas  of  this  prophecy  has  never  been 
called  in  question.  The  words  iu  the  inscription,  &<I3Q 
ri'^3'^3,  have  been  subjected  to  suspicion  by  some  on 
the  ground  that,  as  the  proper  commencement  of  the 
writing  follows,  they  are  probably  a  later  addition; 


bat,  as  Hfivemick  remarks,  there  is  noUiiiii^  unfit  in  tke 
arrangement  which  makes  the  announoeiiieiit  at  ite 
subject  precede  the  announcement  of  the  antbor,  nd 
therefore  nothing  improbable  in  the  suppoeitkn  tl«t 
both  parts  of  the  inscription  came  from  the  aame  pa— 
that  of  the  author. 

5.  Style. — As  a  poet,  Naham  occupies  a  liii^  place  m 
the  first  rank  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  proof  cf  this  it 
is  only  neoeseary  to  refer  to  the  opening  verses  of  kv- 
prophecy  (i,  2-6),  and  to  the  magnificent  descripckn  ef 
the  siege  and  destruction  of  Nineveh  in  chap.  ii.  Hi^ 
style  is  dear  and  uninvolved,  thoogh  pregnant  and  ibr- 
cible ;  his  diction  sonorous  and  rhythmicsl,  the  vcfci^ 
re-echoing  to  the  sense  (a>rop.  ii,  4 ;  iii,  3).  Accordiaf; 
to  Eichhom,  the  mo^  striking  charscterisric  of  his  m-Ip 
is  the  power  of  representing  several  phases  of  an  ides  in 
the  briefest  sentences,  as  in  his  description  of  God,  t^ 
conquest  of  Nineveh,  and  the  destruction  of  Ho  Ammw. 
"  The  variety  in  his  manner  of  presenting  ideas  discov- 
ers much  poetic  talent  in  the  prophet,  llie  rea<kr  c/ 
taste  and  sensibility  will  be  affected  by  the  entire  stmci- 
ure  of  the  poem,  by  the  agreeable  manner  in  which  tkf 
ideas  are  brought  forward,  by  the  flexibility  of  the  ex- 
pressions, the  roundness  of  his  tarns,  the  exquisite  cwt- 
line  of  his  figures,  by  the  strength  and  delicacy,  and  the 
expression  of  sympathy  and  greatness,  which  cSfne 
themselves  over  the  whole  subjects" 

Some  wonls  and  forms  of  words  are  almost  pe<nili«' 
to  Nahnm ;  as,  for  example,  rn?0  for  f^JTO,  in  i,  3. 
occurs  only  besides  in  Job  ix,  17 ;  2iis^  for  XS^,  in  i,  2. 
is  found  only  in  Josh,  xxiv,  19;  nansrw  iii  9  [10}ti> 
only  found  in  Job  xxiii,  8,  and  not  in  the  same  tteme: 
•rn,  in  iii.  2,  is  only  found  in  Judg.  v,  22 ;  HiiT^B  and 
ij-l,  ii,  3  [4],  anj,  ii,  7  [8],  n^^a  and  H^^SS,  ii,  1« 
[11],  C^^TSp,  iii,  17,  and  nns,  iii,  19,  do  not  occ« 
elsewhere.  The  unusual  form  of  the  pronoonna]  suffix 
in  hD2K^^,  ii,  18  [14],  ^CBJ  for  JlXtJ,  iii,  18,  are  [*- 
culiar  to  Nahuro ;  "^7^,  iii;  5,  is  also  found  in  1  Kii^ 
vii,  36 ;  ^5'^*»  *"»  17»  occurs  besides  only  in  Amos  vii,  1 ; 
and  the  foreign  word  "^^&t^»  iiif  17,  in  the  slightly  dif- 
ferent form  "^DBId,  is  found  only  in  Jer.  ii,  27. 

6.  Coi^fimuUion  by  History.  —  We  should  expect  a 
prophecy  so  entirely  occupied  with  the  overthrow  of 
Nineveh  to  admit  of  frequent  and  useful  illustration  fnm 
the  recent  literature  of  the  Assyrian  monumentSL  Asd 
our  expectation  is  not  disappointed.  One  of  Nshooi's 
latest  commentators.  Dr.  Otto  Strauss,  has  msde  larpt 
use  of  this  newly -opened  source  in  his  work,  published 
in  1853,  Nahumi  de  Nitio  Vaticininm  frpiicatify  ex  A^ 
gyriis  Monumentis  illustravif,  etc  His  prolegnccfca. 
especially  in  the  chapters  "  De  rebus  Assyriorum"  sdA 
"  De  indole  Vaticinii,"  are  full  of  new  and  valuable  mat- 
ter; and  in  his  commentary  be  frequently  quotes  and 
applies  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text  the  writings  of 
Botta,  Layard,  Rawlinson,  and  Bonomi,  and  thus  fuBv 
vindicates  the  truth  of  a  remark  made  by  the  la^t- 
named  author  that  in  the  sculptures  of  Khorsabad  and 
NimrOd  "we  possess  an  authentic  contemporary  con- 
mentary  upon  the  prophecies."  See  also  Vance  Smith. 
Prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh  (Lond.  1867) ;  Breiteoei- 
cher,  Ninere  und  Nahttm  (Munich,  1861).  The  prp- 
dictions  of  the  prophet  have  been  remarkably  fblfiik^ 
The  city  of  Nineveh  was  destroyed  about  607  or  60f> 
B.C.,  or  about  a  centurv  after  the  prophec}'  of  Nahure 
was  uttered.  The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Layard  in 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh  throw  a  striking  light  upon  the 
prophecy  of  Nahnm,  denouncing,  nearly  2500  years  a^ 
the  fall  of  Nineveh.  We  can  but  glance  at  a  few  of 
these,  and  compare  them  with  the  words  of  the  prophet. 
The  "recently  tnicovered  pavement  at  the  gatewrr. 
marked  with  the  ruts  of  the  chariot  wheeb,"  tallies  ex- 
actly with  Nah.  iii,  2,  where  the  prophetic  vlnon  pre- 
sents the  roan  of  God,  rapt  into  future  times,  "the  noiw 
of  the  whip,  and  the  noise  of  the  rattling  of  the  wbcch. 
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and  of  the  prancing  bones,  and  of  the  bounding  war- 
chariut&"  The  ^^  ivory  ornaments,  the  metal  bowls, 
vases,  and  saucers,  most  beautifully  embossed  and  en- 
^ravedf  denucing  by  the  style  of  sculpture  a  very  ad- 
vanced stai^  of  civiliiatiou,"  tally  with  the  prophet's 
description  of  the  ^  store  and  glory  of  the  pleasant  fur- 
niture" (Nab.  ii,  9).  The  "buried  city  and  its  orna- 
mental remnants,  fragile  with  rust,"  and  their  destina- 
tion in  their  mutilated  condition  to  the  museums  of 
modern  nations,  recall  Nabum  iii,  6  and  i,  14:  "I  will 
cast  my  filth  upon  thee;"  "I  will  make  thy  grave;  I 
will  set  thee  as  a  gasiug-stock.''    See  NiNsvem. 

7.  Commentaries,— The  following  are  the  special  ex- 
egetical  helps  on  this  prophecy  alone:  Theophylact, 
Coinmemfaria  (in  Opp,  voL  iv) ;  Julian  of  Tole<lo,  tVm- 
weniarUu  (in  the  BibL  Max,  Pair,  voL  xii);  Bibllan- 
der,  Exegesis  (Tigur.  1684,  8vo) ;  Luther,  Ewtrratio  (in 
Opp,  iv,  475 ;  abio  in  German,  ed.  Agricola,  1655) ;  De 
la  Huerga,  CommeMtarius  (Lugd.  1668, 1661, 8vo) ;  Chy- 
tneos,  Explicatio  (Viteberg.  1566,  8vo ;  also  in  Opp*  ii, 
a41);   Selnecker,  AuiUgvng  [includ.  Jon.  and  Hab.] 
(LeipSb  1567,  4to);  Pintus,  Commentarius  [includ.  Dan. 
and  Lam.]  (Corimb.  1682 ;  Colon.  1682,  8vo  \  Yen.  1688, 
4to;  Autun,  1595, 8vo;  also  in  Opp,)\  Drusius,  Lectiones 
[indud.  Hab.  etc]  (Lugd.  1696, 8vo) ;  Gesner,  Erpositio 
(Vitemb.   1604,  8vo);    Crocius,  Commentarius  (Brem. 
1620,   1627,   12mo) ;  Taniovius,  Commentarius  (RosL 
1628, 4to) ;  De  Quiros,  Commentarii  [Includ.  MaL]  (His- 
pali,  16-23,  foL ;  Lugd.  1628,  4to) ;  Ursinus,  Hypomne- 
mata  [includ.  Obad.J  (Francf.  1662,  8vo) ;  Hafenreffer, 
CommetUarius  [indud.  Hab.]  (Stuttg.  1668, 4to) ;  Abar- 
banel,  Commentarius^  ed.  Sprecher  (lidmst.  1708,  4to) ; 
Aben-Ezra,  Comment,  (Heb.  and  Lat.,  ed.  Lund,  UpsaL 
1706,  4to ;  Lat.  only,  ed.  Stenhagen,  Upsal.  1706,  8vo) ; 
Tan  Hoeke,  Explicatio  [includ.  five  other  minor  proph.  ] 
(Ludg.  Bat.  1709, 4to ;  also  in  Germ.,  Frkf.  and  Lpz.  1710, 
4to);  Wt\ld,ife(^aa^u>fi^«  (Francf.  1712, 4to);  Kalinsky, 
Observationes  (VraUslav,  1748,  4to) ;  Lessing,  Observa- 
iiimes    [includ.  Jon.]    (Chemnitz,   1780,  8vo);    Conz, 
Erkldrung  (in  Stdudlin's  Beitrage,  Stuttg.  1786,  p.  72 
sq.) ;  Agrell,  Observationes  (UpsaL  1788,  4to) ;  Wahl, 
Uebersetz,  (in  his  Magazin  [Halle,  1790],  iii,  62  sq.); 
Grimm,  Erkldrung  (DUssdd.  1790,  8vo;  Greve,  Inter- 
prftalio  [includ.  Hab.]  (Amst.  1798,  4to);  Svanborg, 
Nota  (UpsaL  1806, 4to) ;  Frfthn,  Cures  (Rosu  1807, 4to) ; 
Neumann,  Anmerk,  (BresL  1808,  8vo);  Middeldorpf, 
V^bersetz,,  with  Attmerk,  by  Gurlitt  (Hamb.  1808, 8vo); 
Kreenan,  Expositio  (Hardev.  1808,  4to) ;  Bjom,  Vatic, 
yak,  [includ.  Lam.]  (Hafn.  1814,  8vo);  Justi,  Erlduf. 
(Lpz.  18-20,  8vo);  Schroder,  Harfenkldnge  [indud.  Joel 
and  Hab.]  (H'ddesh.  1827,  8vo);  RosenmUUer,  Scholia 
(Lips.   18-27,  8vo);   Philippson,  Uebers,  [includ.  Hos. 
etc]  (Halle,  18*28,  8vo) ;  Uiilemann,  lUustratio  (Lips. 
184-2,  8vo) ;  Edwards,  Notes  (in  the  Biblioth,  Saaa, 
1848,  p.  551  sq.);  Strauss,  Nineve,  etc  (in  LaL,  Lps. 
1B53;  in  Germ.  ib.  1868,  8vo);  Breiteneicher,  Nineve 
und  Nah,  (Munich,  1861,  8vo);  Kdnke,  A  elf,  Version. 
(Munich,  1867,  8vo).     See  pROPiim's,  Minor. 

Nahom  of  Gimso  (the  present  Jimzu,  near  Lydda), 
a  rabbi  noted  for  hb  great  exegetical  knowledge,  was  a 
disdple  of  Jochanan  ben-Zachai  (q.  v.),  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Tanaite  teachers.  He  had  a  school  of 
Ids  own,  and  is  reported  as  the  hero  of  nuiny  wonderful 
adventures,  and  even  the  name  of  his  native  place  was 
hogudicaUg  interpreted  as  having  been  his  usual  excla- 
mation :  "  This  also  intends  to  benefit"  (gam-su  r-tobd). 
He  was  severdy  tried,  and,  with  rabbinical  resignation, 
^e  viewed  his  trials  as  so  many  consetiuences  of  bis  own 
hardness  and  unkindness.  Many  stories  regarding  his 
personal  history  are  afloat.  Thus  the  following  ex- 
^vagant  story  is  told  of  him:  On  one  occasion  he 
carried  to  the  house  of  his  father-in-law  some  valu- 
A^le  presents.  A  poor  person  asked  him  for  assistance 
^tiile  he  was  engaged  unloading  the  beasts  which  had 
<^UTied  the  rich  burden.  Nahum  bade  him  wait;  but 
^ore  he  was  at  leisure  to  attend  to  him,  the  person 
who  asked  his  hdp  had  sunk  down  from  want  and 


exhaustion.  In  grief  for  an  unkindnen  which  had 
caused  the  poor  man's  death,  he  invoked  blindness  upon 
his  eyes,  and  paralysb  upon  his  hands  and  feet.  These 
imprecations  were  soon  verified,  and  Kabum  gladly  suf- 
fered in  order  to  expiate,  as  be  thought,  his  sin.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  bis  pupils,  at  the  sight  of  his  sufferings, 
exdaimed,  '*  Alas !  that  we  see  thee  in  such  suffering," 
he  replied,  " Nay, rather,  alas!  if  ye  did  not  see  me  so 
suffering.**  In  theology,  Nahum  was  distinguished  as 
an  original  thinker,  and  followed  HilleVs  (q.  v.)  method 
of  Biblical  mterpretation.  The  latter  had  laid  down  a 
number  of  rules,  the  so-called  ni'lTS  T  (seven  rules), 
according  to  which  the  meaning  of  the  text  was  to  be 
ascertained.  To  these  exegetical  prindples  Nahum 
added  another  canon,  important  in  the  development  of 
Kabbinism,  called  **  the  rule  o/ extension  and  restriction^ 
{Ribbuj  u-m€ut)t  according  to  which  certain  articles  and 
prepositions  in  the  text  were  now  stated  to  serve  not 
only  a  grammatical  purpose,  but  also  to  indicate  that 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  text  required  either  to  be 
enlai^^  or  else  restricted.  This  rule,  which,  as  will  be 
readily  conceived,  opened  a  wide  door  to  fanciful  inter- 
pretation, was  generally  adopted,  but  found  also  oppo- 
nents, especially  in  Nechuajah  ben  Ha-Kanah  (q.  v.). 
HeeGTiktZfGesch,d,Juden  (Leipsic,1866),iv,21  sq.;  Jost, 
Gesck,  d,  Juden,  u,  s,  Sekten,  ii,  26-89 ;  Kdersheim,  His- 
torg  of  the  Jews  (Edinburgh,  1867),  p.  167  sq.;  Frankel, 
Hodegetica  in  Mishnam  (Leipsic,  1869),  p.  99.     (R  P.) 

Naiads  (from  Gr.  vaiw^  to  sicim)  is  the  name  of 
the  nymphs  who  figure  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology. 
They  presided  over  fresh  waters,  and  were  supposed  to 
inspire  those  who  drank  of  them  with  oracular  powers 
and  the  gift  of  poetry.  They  could  also  restore  sick 
persons  to  health.  They  are  represented  in  works  of 
art  as  beautiful  maidens,  half  draped,  with  long  hair. 
See  Vollraer,  Mythologisches  Worterbuch,  s.  v. 

Na'idua  (Nat^oc,  Vulg.  Raanas)^  one  of  the  priests, 
the  "sons"  of  Pahath-Moab,  who  had  taken  foreign 
wives  after  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  ix,  81) ;  evidently 
;  the  Bknaiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  80). 

Naigon,  Jacques  Akdr^  a  modem  French  infidd 
of  note,  was  bom  at  Paris  or  at  Dijon  in  1788.  He  was 
intended  to  be  an  artist,  either  painter  or  sculptor,  and 
I  was  afforded  all  the  opport4initie6  to  secure  him  distinc- 
tion in  his  profession.  But  brought  in  contact  with 
'  the  eminent  philosophers  of  his  time,  especially  with 
i  Diderot  and  Holbach,  Naigon  was  inspired  with  a  love 
I  for  study,  and  he  soon  began  to  write  for  the  pub- 
lic, at  first  under  a  nom-de-plume,  and  later  nnder  his 
own  signature,  and  ably  defended  his  friends  from  the 
severe  and  just  attacks  of  the  theological  and  critical 
world.  He  was  himsdf  inclined  to  accept  a  more  sub- 
stantial philosophy  than  Diderot  and  Holbach  taught, 
but  by  his  defence  of  these  wild  thinkers  he  was  led 
away,  until  he  taught  and  thought  as  they  did.  Thus 
in  his  Theologie  Portative  (Lond.  and  Amsterd.  1768, 
12mo)  he  defines  the  soul  as  an  unknown  substance, 
which  in  a  certain  way  controls  our  body,  but  which 
we  can  never  definitely  know.  Spiriituality  he  defines 
as  an  occult  quality,  invented  by  Plato,  perfected  by 
Des  Cartes,  and  changed  into  an  artide  of  faith  by  the 
tbeol(^ans.  Immortality  is  not  much  better  treated : 
"  It  is  essential  for  the  Church  that  our  soul  be  immor- 
tal ;  as  without  it  we  could  not  very  well  find  employment 
for  the  ministers  in  churches — it  would  force  the  dergy 
to  bankruptcy."  In  the  same  manner  he  tnuits  the  doc- 
trine of  Free  Will,  and  all  other  theological  dogmas. 
Engaged  as  editor  on  the  philosophical  portion  of  the 
Encydopedie  Methodique  {Du^ionnaire  des  philoMphes 
anciens  et  modemes  [Par.  1791-94,  8  vols.  8vo]),  he 
ther^  incorporated  his  views,  and  laid  down  doctrines 
dearly  evincing  a  philosophy  of  fatalism,  materialism,, 
and  even  atheism.  He  entered  the  political  life,  but 
was  not  as  notablv  successfuL  He  died  Feb.  28, 1810. 
His  works  are  lai^i^y  collections  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers.    He  also  edited  the  writings  of  his  friends  Dide- 
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rot  and  Hnlb^ch;  and  aMisted  in  an  edition  of  Rous^ 
aeau*8  and  Montaigne's  works.  See  Damirun,  Minutires 
pour  servir  a  Chistoire  de  la  Philosophie  au  dtx-kuitume 
McU,  voL  ii,  pt.  viii;  Dictiotmaire  des  ScienoeM  philatO' 
p  'liqueSf  voL  iv,  a.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nail  [for  fastening]  is  the  rendering  of  two  Heb. 
words  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  inj,  yath&l  (from  piercing),  which  usually  denotes 
a  (wooden)  peg,  pin,  or  nail  (of  any  material),  as  driven 
into  a  wail  (Ezek.  xv,  8;  Isa.  xxii,  25);  and  more  es- 
pecially a  tent-pin  driven  into  the  earth  by  a  mallet  to 
fasten  the  tent  (Exod.  xxvii,  19;  xxxv,  18;  xxxviii, 
31;  Isa.  xxxiii,  20;  liv,  2).  It  was  one  of  these  pins 
which  Jael  used  in  fastening  to  the  ground  the  temples 
of  Sisera  (Judg.  iv,  21,  22).  Hence  to  drive  a  pin  or 
to  fasten  a  nail  presents  among  the  Hebrews  an  image 
of  a  fixed  dwelling,  a  firm  and  sUble  abode  (Isa.  xxii, 
23).  This  image  is  still  frequent  among  tlie  Arabs 
(see  Marac.  p.  597 ;  Beidav.  A  pud  Saliumj  p.  518).  See 
Tent.  In  the  passages  in  Exodus  these  tabernacle- 
pins  are  said  to  have  been  of  copper  (see  Lightfoot. 
SpicU,  in  Exod.  §  42;  Joseph.  Ani.  v,  5,  4);  in  Judges 
the  material  is  not  mentioned ;  we  should  most  natural- 
ly think  of  some  metal,  yet  the  Sept.  uses  waaaaKoVj 
which  suggests  that  it  was  a  wooden  pin.  A  pin  or 
nail  is  also,  by  a  further  application  of  the  metaphor, 
applied  to  a  prince,  on  whom  the  care  and  welfare  of 
the  state  depends  (Zech.  x,  4),  where  the  term  HIB, 
comer-^Umej  is  applied  to  the  same  person  denoted  l^"^ 
the  word  **  naiL"  So  also  Ezra  ix,  8.  AU  these  allu- 
sions refer  to  large  nails,  or  pins,  or  cramps,  used  in  ap- 
plications requiring  great  strength.  See  Thomson, 
Land  and  Booky  iii,  149. 

2.  "^^p^  ma$mer*  (a  point,  only  in  the  plur. ;  also 
ri-iTSOTa,  Jer.x,4;  O'^llSD'O,!  Chron.xxii,8;  B"i17a013, 
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Isa.  xli,  7),  is  applied  to  ordinary  and  ornamental  nails. 
There  is  in  Eccles.  xii,  11  a  very  significant  proverbial 
application,  **  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  nails  fast- 
ened,**  etc ;  that  is,  "  they  sink  deep  into  the  heart  of 
man."  In  this  passage  the  figure  is  generally  under- 
stood to  refer  to  nails  driven  into  a  wall,  but  which 
Ginsburg  understands  of  the  tent^pins  above  mention- 
ed, whose  use  for  holding  fast  is  contrasted  with  the 
use  of  goads  for  driving  cattle  forward,  the  entire  verse 
in  his  opinion  having  reference  to  pastoral  life.  The 
golden  nails  of  the  Temple  are  denoted  by  this  word. 
We  are  told  that  David  prepared  iron  for  the  nails  to  be 
used  in  the  Temple ;  and  as  the  holy  of  holies  was  plated 
with  gold,  the  nails  also  for  fastening  the  plates  were 
probably  of  gold.  Their  weight  is  said  to  have  been 
fifty  shekels,  equal  to  twenty-five  ounces,  a  weight  ob- 
viously so  much  too  small,  unless  mere  gilding  be  sup- 
posed, for  the  total  weight  required,  that  the  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  render  it  as  expressing  Uiat  of  each  nail,  which  is 
equally  excessive.  To  remedy  this  difllculty,  Thenius 
sug^^ts  reading  five  hundred  for  fifty  shekels  (1  Chron. 
xxii,  3;  2  Chron.  iii,  9;  Bertheau,  On  Chromclesj  in 
Kurzgef.  ffitndb,), 

"  Nail,"  Vulg.  pahuj  is  the  rendering  of  watraaXoQ  in 
Ecclus.  xxvii,  2.  In  the  N.  T.  we  have  ^Xoc  and  vpo- 
ffffXnw  in  speaking  of  the  nails  of  the  Cross  (John  xx, 
25;  CoL  ii,  14).    See  Cross. 

Nail  [of  the  finger],  ''^bx,  tsippo'ren,  so  called  from 
scraping),  occurs  in  Deut^  xxi,  12,  in  connection  with 
the  verb  nto5,  'a$dh,  "to  make"  (SepL  irtpiowx^^*^i 
Vulg.  circumcido,  A.  V.  "  pare,"  but  in  marg.  "  dress," 
''  suffer  to  grow"),  which  Gesenius  explains  "make  neat." 
Much  controversy  has  arisen  on  the  meaning  of  this 
passage ;  one  set  of  interpreters,  including  Josephus  and 
Philo,  regarding  the  action  as  indicative  of  mourning, 
while  others  refer  it  to  the  deposition  of  mourning. 
Some,  who  would  thus  belong  to  the  latter  class,  refer  it 
to  the  practice  of  staining  the  nails  with  henna.  The 
word  asahf "  make,"  is  used  both  of  "dressing,"  i.e.  mak- 


ing clean  the  feet,  and  also  of  **  trimming,**  L  e. 
and  making  neat  the  beard,  in  the  case  of  MefphibaiW^ 
(2  Sam.  xix,  24).     It  seema,  tfaereftM^  on  tlie  wb«4e  to 
mean  "  make  suitable"  to  the  particular  pai|nae  iotcBii- 
etl,  whatever  that  may  be;  anleaa,  as  <«eaeniis  tbiaka, 
the  passage  refers  to  the  compl^iun  of  the  fem^  ca^ 
tive*s  month  of  seclusion,  that  piirpoae  is  evidmily  me 
of  mourning — a  mouth*s  mourning  intopmed  dot  the 
purpose  of  preventing  on  the  one  band  too  hasty  an  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  the  captor,  and  on  the  ocber  f«9 
sudden  a  shock  to  natural  feeling  in  the  captive.     Ful- 
lowhig  this  line  of  interpretation,  the  cooimaxiii  v3 
stand  thus :  The  captive  is  to  lay  aside  the  "  rainseat  of 
her  captivity,"  viz.  her  ordinary  dresa  in  which  she  had 
been  taken  captive,  and  she  is  to  remain  in  motiniin^ 
retirement  for  a  mcmth  with  hair  shortened  and  nadi 
made  suitable  to  the  same  purpose,  thus  pfesentinf;  an 
appearance  of  woe  to  which  the  nails  untrimmed  and 
shortened  hair  would  seem  each  in  their  war  most  mt- 
able  (see  Job  i,  20).     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  aopfMse 
that  the  shaving  the  head,  etc,  indicate  the  time  of  r- 
tireroent  completed,  we  roust  snppoee  also  a  sort  of  Naa- 
antic  initiation  into  her  new  condition,  a  suppnaiiii* 
for  which  there  is  elsewhere  no  warrant  in  the  law,  l«- 
sidee  the  fact  that  the  "making,"  whether  panni?  the 
nails  or  letting  them  grow,  is  nowhere  mentioned  b*  a 
Naaearitic  ceremony,  and  also  that  the  shaving  the  head 
at  the  end  of  the  month  would  seem  an  altogether  un- 
suitable introduction  to  the  condition  of  a  bride.     We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  captive's  head  was  shaved 
at  the  commencement  of  the  month,  and  that  daiing 
that  period  her  nails  were  to  be  allowed  to  grow  in  to- 
ken of  natural  sorrow  and  consequent  personal  neglect. 
See  Joseph.  Anf,  iv,  8-28;  Philo,  irtpi  ptXav^p,  cfa.  14, 
voL  ii,  p.  394  (ed.  Mangey) ;  Clero.  Alex.  Strom,  ii,  cfa. 
18;  iii,  ch.  11 ;  voL  ii,  p.  475,  548  (ed.  Potter);  CalmK, 
Patrick.  Crii.  Sacr.  on  Deut  xxi,  12 ;  Schleu^ner,  Ltr, 
V,  T,  irtpiowxiK*** ;  Selden,  De  Jur,  Xat,  t,  xiii,  pu  644 ; 
Harmer,  Ohg.  iv,  104 ;  Wilkinson,  A  nc  Eg,  ii,  845 ;  Lane. 
Af.  £:.  i,  64;  Gesenius,  Thet,  Btbr,  p.  1075;  Michae&^ 
Laws  ojfAfoseSy  art.  88,  voL  i,  p.  464  (ed.  Smith) ;  Numb, 
vi,  2, 18 Smith.     See  Pare. 

In  Jer.  xvii,  1  the  same  Heb.  word  occurs  in  the 
of  the  "point*"  of  a  stylus  or  metallic  pen,  which 
oflen  tipped  with  adamant  or  diamond  (Pliuy,  Ifist.  XaL 
xxxvii,  4, 15).     See  Pek. 

In  Dan.  iv,  88 ;  vii,  19,  the  cognate  Chald.  "*C3,  te- 
phar%  occurs  of  the  claws  of  a  bird  or  beast. 

Nail,  Nicholas,  a  French  martyr  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  was  bom  at  Mans  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  IGih 
century.    He  was  of  humUe  origin,  and  earned  his  daily 
bread  on  the  shoemaker's  bench.     He  was  workini;  in 
Lausanne,  Switzerland,  when  the  Reformed  doctrines 
began  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  Nail  be- 
came himself  interested,  and  finally  embraced  the  new 
views.     Determined  that  his  countrymen  should  th*n 
the  great  blessing  he  had  come  to  enjoy,  he  quitted 
Lausanne  for  Paris  with  a  pack  of  books  and  tracts.     Id 
the  French  capital  he  was  discovered  circulating  these 
heretical  productions,  and  was  seized  by  the  police  Feb. 
14, 1558 ;  and  though  he  openly  confessed  to  have  fieehr 
circulate<l  these  books,  because  they  contained  the  truth 
he  espoused,  he  yet  refused  to  make  known  his  fnends 
and  assistants  even  after  he  had  been  put  to  the  tortore. 
Refusing  also  to  point  out  the  people  who  had  bought 
his  books  or  had  become  his  disciples,  he  was  finally 
tried,  sentenced  to  death,  and  led  to  the  Place  Maubert, 
fVom  which  a  crowd  of  witnesses  had  passed  to  heaven 
in  the  smoke  and  flames  of  the  funend  pile.     In  order 
to  prevent  Nail  from  speaking  to  any  one  on  the  way, 
a  new  torture  was  devised.     A  large  wooden  gag  wv 
put  into  his  mouth,  by  which  his  jaws  were  borat 
asunder,  and  the  blood  streamed  down  his  neck.    TeL 
though  his  mouth  was  stopped,  by  gesticulations  and 
motions,  and  by  lifting  his  eyes  heavenward,  he  stfll 
made  known  his  firm  trust  in  the  presence  of  hb  Savioof; 
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As  he  pasMd  before  a  hospital  on  which  an  image  of 
the  yii|;iii  was  placed,  an  effort  was  made  to  compel 
him  to  show  reverence  to  it  by  crossing  himself  and 
bowing  his  head,  bat  he  turned  from  it  with  indigna- 
tion. This  threw  the  rabble  into  a  wild  rage.  Having 
arrived  at  the  {dace  of  execution,  Nail  was  bound  with 
a  rope  to  a  roller  over  the  funeral  pile,  divested  of  his 
apparel,  and  daubed  all  over  with  fat  and  powder. 
Next  the  entire  mass  was  set  on  fire  with  bundles  of 
straw,  so  that  his  whole  body  began  to  bum.  Then  he 
was  ilrawu  up  and  down  on  the  roller  over  the  wood- 
Hre,  which  was  burning  under  him.  But  he  remained 
true  to  all  his  ple^iges,  and  was  enabled  to  endure  pa- 
tiently this  torture.  He  was  heard  to  call  continually 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord  after  he  began  to  bum,  the 
string  which  tied  the  gag  in  his  mouth  having  been 
burned,  and  his  lacerated  mouth  being  again  set  free. 
With  prayers  and  praises  his  spirit  passed  from  his 
suffering  body  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  See 
Hurst,  Martyn  to  the  Tract  Caute,  p.  117, 118. 

Naillac,  Philibbrt  db,-  the  grand-master  of  the 
Onler  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  bom 
about  1340  of  a  noble  family.  But  little  is  known  of 
his  personal  history.  He  became  master  of  this  order 
in  1376,  and  engaged  in  the  Crusades,  and  was  greatly 
dbttinguished  by  his  valor  and  skill  in  warfare.  He 
was  prominently  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis,  and 
served  the  Christian  interests  by  his  treaties  with  the 
Saracens.  Thus  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  sultan 
of  Egypt,  which  gave  the  Christians  permission  to  en- 
ckiae  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  with  a  wall ;  to 
maintain  nx  knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  within 
the  city,  free  from  all  tribute,  who  should  be  permitted 
to  carry  on  the  hospitable  duties  of  their  profession  in 
favor  of  all  pilgrims  led  thither  by  devotion;  that 
Christian  slaves  might  be  redeemed,  either  by  pur- 
chase or  by  exchange  with  a  Saracen;  and  that  convents 
might  be  maintained  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the  other 
principal  cities  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  1416  internal  dis- 
sension threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  Order  of 
St,  John.  Naillac's  ¥rise  counsels  prevented  all  dis- 
graceful proceedings ;  and  when  he  died,  in  1421,  ^  he 
left  the  fhiteraity,  at  whose  head  he  had  been  placed  for 
80  many  years,  at  union  with  itself,  at  peace  with  its 
neighbors,  and  in  a  most  flourishing  state  of  prosperity." 
See  Boissat,  HiiL  des  Chevaliers  de  St  Jean  de  JerusO' 
lem;  Porter,  Knight*  of  Malta,  i,  291  sq.,  813.  (J.  U.  W.) 

Nails  IN  THK  Crucifix.  In  the  18th  century  three 
are  portrayed,  one  foot  of  the  Crocified  overlying  the 
other  without  the  hypopodion.  James  de  Voragine 
first  mentions  the  change,  which  Ayala,  bishop  of  Ga- 
licia,  attributes  to  the  Aibigensian  heretics.  Benedict 
XIV  pn>nounoed  the  nail  preserved  in  SL  Cross,  Rome, 
to  be  authentic  See  Crucifix.  On  Irish  crosses  the 
Saviour's  feet  are  represented  tied  with  a  cord,  and  his 
arms  drooping  (Walcott,  Sacred  ArchaoL  s.  v.).  See 
Cross. 

Nain  (Gr.  Natv;  according  to  Simon,  fh>m  Heb. 
"pSftS,  nain%  green  pastures;  so  written  in  the  Eastern 
versions  of  the  N.  T.,  but  Schwarz,  PalesL  p.  169,  writes 
0*^73,  as  if  fVom  *p^d,  grac^ubtess),  a  town  (ttoXic)  of 
Palestine,  mentioned  only  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  place 
where  Jesus  raised  the  widow's  son  to  life  (Luke  vii, 
11-17).  Josephus  speaks  of  a  Kain,  but  it  was  diffei^ 
ent  fh>m  this,  being  situated  in  the  south  {WoTf  iv, 
9, 4).  The  site  of  Nain  is  described  by  Jerome  as  being 
two  miles  south  of  Tabor,  near  Endor  {Otwmast^  s.  v. 
Naim ;  EuseUus  has  twelve  miles,  but  the  error  is  prob- 
ably that  of  a  copyist  writing  tfi  instead  of  /5.  Neither 
this  number,  however,  nor  that  of  Jerome,  is  accurate). 
Phocas  places  it  north  of  Tabor  (see  Ueland,  Palcsst,  p. 
904).  As  its  name  has  always  been  preserved,  it  was 
recognised  by  the  Crusaders,  and  has  often  been  noticed 
by  travellers  up  to  the  present  day.  It  has  now  dwin- 
dled to  a  mean  village  called  Nein  (according  to  De 
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Saulcy  [^Dtad  Sea,  i,  76],  Nay  in,  pronounced  by  the 
Arabs  exactly  as  Natv),  which  contains  remains  of  very 
ancient  buildings,  with  a  foimtain  (Tristram,  Land  of 
Israel,  p.  130).  It  stands  on  a  bleak,  rocky  slope,  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  Jebel  ed-Duhy  (the  "hill  Mo- 
reb"  of  Scripture,  and  the  "  Little  Hermon"  of  modem 
travellers),  directly  facing  Tabor,  from  which  it  is  four 
miles  distant,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  south-west  of 
Endor.  It  is  a  small,  poor  hamlet,  of  some  twenty 
houses,  or  rather  huts.  Round  the  houses,  however, 
are  pretty  extensive  mins;  and  there  are  some  traces 
of  what  appears  to  be  an  ancient  wall.  The  most  in- 
teresting antiquities  are  tombs,  hewn  in  the  rock,  a 
short  distance  east  of  the  village.  It  was  in  this  direc- 
tion our  Lord  approached,  and  probably  to  one  or  other 
of  those  very  tombs  they  were  bearing  the  corpse  when 
he  me^  and -arrested  the  mournful  procession  (see  Thom- 
son, Jsond  and  Book,  ii,  158).  The  situation  of  Nain  is 
extremely  beautifiU.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope  on  which 
it  stands  is  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  graceful  wooded  hills  of  Galilee,  over  which 
the  snow-capped  summits  of  Hermon  and  Lebanon  ap- 
pear. See  Robinson,  Bib,  Res,  ii,  861 ;  Van  de  Velde, 
Syria  and  Palestine,  ii,  882 ;  Stanle}',  ^^t  and  Pales- 
tine, p.  367 ;  Porter,  Handrhook  to  Syria,  p.  858. 

Nai^'oth  (Heb.,  margin,  nayoth',  ni*^?,  dwellings; 
text,  Nevayoth%  H'^l) ;  Sept.  Jiavd^,  v.  r.  Hav'iwd  and 
Ava^i  Yulg.  Najoth),  or,  more  fUlly,  "Naioth  in  Ra- 
mah,"  a  place  in  which  Samuel  and  I>avid  took  refuge 
together,  after  the  latter  had  made  his  escape  from  the 
jealous  fury  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xix,  18, 19,  22,  28;  xx,  1). 
*'  Naioth"  occurs  both  in  Heb.  and  A.y.  in  1  Sam.  xix, 
18  only.  The  Sept.  supplies  kv  'Pafia  in  that  verse. 
The  Vulg.  adheres  to  the  Hebrew.  It  is  evident  from 
ver.  18  that  Naioth  was  not  actually  in  liamah,  Samuel's 
habitual  residence,  though  from  the  affix  it  must  have 
been  near  it  (Ewald,  iii,  66).  In  its  corrected  form 
(ATeW)  the  name  becomes  a  mere  appellation,  and  from 
an  early  date  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  huts  or 
dwellings  of  a  school  or  college  of  prophets  over  which 
Samuel  presided,  as  Elisha  did  over  those  at  Gilgal  and 
Jericho.  This  appears  first  in  the  Targum-Jonatban, 
where  for  Naioth  we  find  throughout  K9&b!|K  H'^a, 
**  the  bouse  of  instraction,'*  the  term  which  appears  in 
later  times  to  have  been  regularly  applied  to  the  schools 
of  the  rabbis  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  coL  106) ;  and  there 
ver.  20  is  rendered,  **And  they  saw  the  company  of 
scribes  singing  praises,  and  Samuel  teaching,  standing 
over  them,"  thus  introducing  the  idea  of  Samuel  as  a 
teacher.  Jerome,  in  his  notice  of  this  name  in  the 
Ononuisticon  (s.  v.  Namoth),  refers  to  his  observations 
thereon  in  the  "libri  Hebraicarum  qusestiouum."  As, 
however,  we  at  present  possess  these  books,  they  con- 
tain no  reference  to  Naioth.  Josephus  calls  it  *'  a  cer- 
tain place  named  Galbaath^  (PaXjSaa^),  and  distin- 
guishes it  from  Ramah  (^Ant,  vi,  11,  6).  R.  Isaiah  and 
other  Jewish  commentators  state  that  Ramah  was  the 
name  of  a  hill,  and  Naioth  of  the  place  upon  it.  See 
Ramah. 

Nalroni,  Amtonio-Fausto,  a  Maronite  savant,  was 
bora  about  1686  at  Ban,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  was 
a  nephew  of  Abraham  EochellensiB.  Naironi  was  edu- 
cated at  Parma ;  and  after  a  voyage  to  Syria  to  procure 
works  relative  to  his  Protestant  brethren,  he  became 
professor  of  the  Syriac  language  in  the  College  de  Sa- 
pience in  1666,  and  occupied  this  chair  until  1694.  He 
died  at  Rome  Nov.  8, 1707.  We  have  of  his  works, 
Offida  sanctorum  juxta  ritum  ecdesia  Maronxtarum 
(Rome,  1666, 1666,  foL) : — De  saluherrima  potions  cahue 
sen  cafe  nuncupata  discursus  (Rome,  1671, 12mo;  trans- 
lated into  Italian  by  Fred.  Vegilin  [Rome,  1671  ]  and  by 
Paul  Bosca  [Milan,  1673],  and  into  French): — Dissertafio 
de  originej  nomine  ac  reUgione  Maronitarum  (Rome, 
1679, 8vo ;  a  work  eclipsed  by  the  learned  researches  of 
Assemani) : — EvopUa  Jidei  cathoUccs  Romana  historic 
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eo-dogmoHca  (Rome,  1694,  8vo),  in  which  is  found  a 
Urge  number  of  curious  facts  in  the  civil  and  religious 
history  of  the  East.    See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gin,  s.  v. 

Naitore,  Charlbs,  a  French  painter  and  engraver, 
whose  works  were  mostly  on  sacred  subjects,  was  bom 
at  Nismes  in  1700.  Ue  studied  under  Fran9ois  le  Moine, 
and  was  employed  to  finish  several  works  left  incom- 
plete at  the  death  of  that  master.  Little  is  recorded 
uf  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  His  chief  merit  seem- 
ed to  have  consisted  in  the  correctness  of  his  design ; 
his  coloring  is  criticised  as  feeble  and  cold.  The  prin- 
cipal works  of  Naitore  adorn  the  apartments  of  the  first 
story  of  the  Chateau  Versailles,  the  Hotel  de  Soubise, 
and  the  chapel  of  Les  Enfans  Trouv^  at  Paris.  In 
1755  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  French  Academy 
at  Rome,  which  honorable  office  he  filled  until  1775. 
He  died,  according  to  Dumesnil,  in  1777.  There  are  a 
few  etchings  by  Naitore  executed  from  his  own  designs 
in  a  free  and  spirited  manner.  Among  his  works  on 
sacred  subjects  are  The  Crucifixion^  with  Mary  Mag- 
dalena  at  the  foot  of  the  Crouy  The  Adoration  of  Uie 
Magij  and  the  Martyi'dom  of  St,  Fered,  See  Spoouer, 
Biog,  Hist,  Fine  Arts,u,  610. 

Nakdan,  Samson  or  SmaoN,  a  Jewish  writer 
noted  for  his  mastery  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  hence 
sumamed  "the  Grammarian,"  flourished  about  1240. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  best  works  of  his  Spanish  co- 
religionists, such  as  those  of  Chajug  (q.  v.),  Jona  ibn- 
Ganach  (q.  v.),  Parchon  (q.  v.),  Ab^-Ezra  (q.  v.),  and 
other  grammarians,  and  is  the  author  of  a  grammatical 
work  entitled  D'^SipIl  HSian,  or  "^pititt©  O,  which  dis- 
cusses the  vowel-pouits  and  accents.  Elias  Levita  refers 
to  this  work  of  Samson  Nakdan  in  his  Masaortth  ha-MaS' 
soreth^  but  it  has  not  as  yet  appeared  in  print.  Excerpts 
of  it,  however,  have  been  published  in  Abicht*s  A  ccen- 
tue  Hebr,  ex  antiqnistimo  usu  lectorio  vel  mtuico  expli- 
catiy  etc ;  acced.  Porta  accmtuum  Lot,  converta  et  notis 
illustr,  (l^ips.  1718);  Delitzsch,  in  Jeaurun,  p.  16,  86, 
92,  192,  249,  252;  comp.  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  16;  De 
Rossi,  Diziottario  (Germ.  transL),  p.  242;  Wolf,  Bibli- 
otheca  Hfbi'cea^  i,  1162;  iii,  1160;  iv,  1003;  Geiger, 
Schimschon  ein  fjericoffraph  in  Deutschland,  in  the  Wie- 
senschafl,  ZeifsckriftJUr  JUdische  Theohgie,  v,  418-80; 
Ginsburg,  in  Levita's  Massoreth  ha^MoiMoreik  (Lond. 
1867),  p.  257 ;  Kalisch,  Ihbr,  Grammar  (Lond.  1868),  ii, 
29;  Zunz,Zur  Geechichie  v.  Liieratur,  p.  118, 114.  (B.  P.) 

Naked.    The  Hebrew  word  Qi"^9,wan>m',  rendered 

"naked**  in  our  Bibles,  means  absolute  nakedness  in 
such  passages  as  Job  i,  21;  Eccles.  v,  15;  Mic.  1,  8; 
Amos  ii,  16;  but  in  other  places  it  means  one  who  is 
ragged  or  poorly  clad  (John  xxi,  7;  Isa.  Iviii,  7),  in 
the  same  sense  as  yvfivog  in  James  ii,  15,  which  does 
not  indeed  differ  fVom  a  familiar  application  of  the  word 
"  naked"  among  ourselves.  A  more  peculiar  and  Ori- 
ental sense  of  the  word  is  that  in  which  it  is  applied  to 
one  who  has  laid  aside  his  loose  outer  garment,  and  goes 
about  in  his  tunic  When,  therefore,  Saul  is  described 
us  having  lain  down  "  naked"  (1  Sam.  xix,  24),  we  are 
to  understand  that  he  had  laid  aside  his  flowing  outer 
robe;  and  it  was  thus  that  Isaiah  went  ^ naked"  and 
baref(M>t  (Isa.  xx,  2 ;  comp.  John  xxi,  7).  Our  use  of  the 
word  **  undress,"  to  denote  simply  a  dress  less  than  that 
which  we  consider  full  and  complete,  corresponds  to  this 
signification  of  the  word.  See  Dkbss.  This  word  is 
abo  used  metaphorically  to  signify /)u^  to  shame,  stripped 
ofresourceSy  void  of  succor ,  disarmed.  Thus  in  Jer.  xlix, 
10, "  I  have  made  Esau  bare,"  etc,  signifies  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Edomites,  God  having  exposed  them  de- 
fenceless to  their  invaders.  The  "  nakedness  of  a  land" 
(Gen.  xlii,  9)  signifies  the  weak  and  ruined  parts  of  it 
where  the  country  lies  most  open  and  exposed  to  dan- 
ger. **  Naked"  is  also  put  fur  discovered,  known,  mani- 
fest. So  in  Job  xxvi,  6,  "  Hell  is  naked  before  him ;" 
the  unseen  state  of  the  dead  is  open  to  the  eyes  of  God. 
St.  Paul  says  in  the  same  sense,  "  Neither  is  there  any 


creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  hianglit;  bot^tkni^ 
are  naked  and  open  unto  the  cyea  of  hini  vitii  vfaia 
we  have  to  do"  (Ueb.  iv,  18).  Nakedness  also  aigBii» 
sin  or  folly.  Thus  in  Gen.  iii,  7  it  is  indicadTe  of  wm 
in  general;  in  Exod.  xxxii,  25;  2  Chron.  xxvm,  19; 
Ezek.  xvi,  86,  it  b  put  for  idolatry;  and  ciaewhqe  m 
the  Scriptures  fat  all  kinds  of  vice,  but  idolatry  in  par- 
ticular. 

Nakir  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  angels  or  dcoKo 
who  attend  the  dead  at  burial,  according  to  the  L^ef 
of  the  Indian  Mussulmans.  The  NaHr  and  Jioniar^  as 
these  angels  are  called,  attend  the  body  soon  after  it 
is  interred,  set  it  upright  in  the  grave,  and  qKS- 
tion  the  soul,  which  it  is  believed  they  have  powo*  cd 
recall  to  the  corpse  for  the  Mike  of  examinatioii.  TIk 
question  from  the  angels  is,  Who  is  thy  Lord,  azMl  wfa^ 
is  thy  prophet,  and  what  is  thy  religiiwi?  They  wfe^ 
can  answer  in  the  orthodox  formula,  ^  There  is  tM»  god 
but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,"  are  dtsoused 
with  honor,  and  their  rest  is  visited  with  sweet  ain 
from  paradise.  The  unbetiev^erB  are  beaten  with  iroe 
maces,  and  gnawed  by  dragons,  till  they  fill  the  ceme- 
teries with  howlings,  which  are  audible  alike  to  Mogek 
and  jins,  but  mercifully  withheld  from  men,  vbouc 
nerves  might  be  less  equal  to  the  sound,  or  their  bean* 
more  moved  to  compassion.  See  Trevor,  India,  Us  So- 
iives  and  Missions,  p.  149,  227. 

Nala  is  in  Hind(i  mythology  the  name  of  a  monker 
chief,  who,  according  to  some  authuritiesi,  built  for  Ba- 
ma  (q.  v.)  the  bridge  from  continental  India  to  the  i^ 
and  of  Ceylon.  See  Thomas,  Diet,  of  Biog.  and  Myth. 
s.  V. 

Naldl,  Antonio^  an  Italian  theologiaii,  was  boa 
at  Faenza  towards  the  dose  of  the  16ih  centurv.  He 
was  of  a  noble  family,  and  had  embraced  leligioos  life 
among  the  Th^tins,  and  was  distlnipiialied  liir  bis 
learning  and  piety.  He  died  at  Rome  in  I645w  We 
have  of  his  works,  Qiuetion^  praetiem  inforo  iiUtfWJi 
usufrequenles  (Bologne,  1610, 1624, 1646, 4to)  i—Rnnim' 
Hones  practiom  casuum  conscientioj  m  quibtu  pt  ii  c yiif 
dejustitia  contractvf  Uvetti  vulgo  nunatpoH,  et  de  cam- 
biis  agitur  (Breada,  1621, 4to) : — Adnotatiomee  ad  tana 
juris  pontificU  hca  (Rome,  1682,  foL ;  Lyoos^  1671,  fcL: 
and  in  the  Corpus  juris  canonidf  Lyons,  1661,  2  Tok. 
4to) : — Summa  tket^ogim  moraUs  (Breada,  16^ ;  B»- 
logne,  1625).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genaraie,  s.  r.: 
Mittarelli,  De  Litteratura  Faventtna,  p.  124. 

Naldini,  Battista,  an  Italian  painter  who  devoted 
himself  to  religious  subjects,  was  bom  at  Florenoe  ia 
1687.  He  first  studied  under  Jacopo  Camiod,  caBcd  n 
Pontormo,  and  afterwards  under  Angiolo  BnnsiiiOb  Ac- 
cording  to  Baglioni,  he  visited  Rome  during  the  pea- 
tificate  of  Gregory  XIII,  and  painted  several  altar-picea 
for  the  churches,  among  which  is  a  picture  of  the  Bop- 
Hsm  qf  Christ  in  La  Trinitk  de*  Monti,  and  the  Martfr- 
dom  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  church  of  that  ssinL 
On  returning  to  Florence  he  was  chosen  by  Tasari  co- 
adjutor in  his  works  in  the  Palazzo  Teechio,  and  r> 
tained  by  him  about  fourteen  years.  Vasari 
honorable  mention  of  Naldini  even  when  a  youag ; 
commending  him  as  skilful,  vigorona,  expedition,  aod 
indefatigable.  Naldini  painted  many  pictures  at  Fltv- 
ence,  especially  the  Depositum  from  the  Cross  and  the 
Purification  at  S.  Maria  Novdla,  praised  by  B(ii|:hiiii 
for  their  judidous  composition,  correct  design,  ekgaai 
attitudes,  beautiful  coloring,  and  excellent  perspecbTtk 
His  pictures  are  critidsed  by  Lanzi  as  having  the  kne«> 
joints  too  large,  the  eyes  too  widely  opened,  and  gesei^ 
ally  marked  with  a  certain  fierceness;  the  coloring  of- 
ten characterized  by  changeable  hues.  In  t^bchi^  hit 
scholant,  he  followed  the  prevailing  meUHMl  of  empit^ 
ing  them  to  design  after  the  chalk  drawings  of  Midiad 
Angelo,  and  giving  them  his  own  finished  paiatings  te 
copy.  He  was  living  in  1690.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Biat. 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,ia06. 
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Nalsoii,  John.  ■  cletgrmiD  oTthe  Engliih  Chunh, 
was  bom  mbout  Ibe  yen  I6B8.  He  becime  recKir  uf 
Dudilington,  uid  >F)ervirda  prebend  of  Kly.  He  died 
ill  1686.  Hia  chief  Hridngo  were  aeveral  hiMorico-pn- 
litical  wurk>  defending  the  aOioa  of  Koytliats  in  theii 
[reMRwaC  of  king  Charles  I ;  the  principal  puhlicotiOD 
ia  An  Iwiparliai  Colkelim  oftht  Gnat  AJfairt  of  Stale 
from  the  Begiming  of  lie  Scotch  Stbeliian  in  16S9  lo  the 
Murder  of  King  Ckarle*  I.  This  uroik  i>  valuable  be- 
canae  of  lU  fumen  and  tnithfulneaa,  aod  ia  rnuch  used 


ITalson,  Valentine,  an  Anglican  divine,  waa  born 
in  1611.  But  liule  ig  knaon  oT  bia  pergonal  hlsloir. 
He  wa»  prebend  nf  York  near  the  opening  of  the  IBtb 
ceniarv,  and  died  in  1724.  He  published  ahortly  before 
hia  dealb  TvaUy  Senmont  (Lund.  1724,  8to). 

Nalton,  Jaxes,  an  English  dirine,  duuriahed  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  wu  expelled  frum 
the  Engliali  Church  and  compelled  lo  flee  to  Holland  in 
1822,  on  pretence  of  being  impllctled  in  what  wan  called 
Love's  Plot,  but  really  becauM  of  hia  imn-cuiiformity. 
He  publuhed  occauonal  Bermons— 1646,  IC'»\,  1664— 
and  is  recommended  by  Baxter  for  hia  piety  aa  well  ai 
learning.  He  died  in  the  year  1662.  Twenty  of  hia 
Bermona  were  published  after  bis  death  (in  1677)  by 
Maltbe*  Poule  (ij.  v.),  who  cummended  tbem  bighly. 
See  Gat.  Biog.  I}icl.».\.\  AlUbaoM,  Diet,  of  Bnt.  and 
Amer.AiilJuiri,t.v. 

IVamaqiuilatid,  an  African  country  lying  anuth 
of  the  Orange  River.and  now  abaorbed  in  Cape  Colony, 
is  divided  into  the  greater  and  the  lesaer.  The  former 
compriaea  all  the  r^on  north  of  Cape  Colony,  extend- 
ing from  the  Orange  fUver,  lat.  29^  80',  lo  WalHah  Bay, 
lal.  23°,  and  acretching  inland  from  the  west  coaat  to 
the  Kalihari  Ueaert,  comprehending  an  area  of  about 
100,000  aquaifl  milei.  The  Little  Xamaqualand  ia  the 
leirilory  auuth  of  the  Orange  Kiver,  and,  though  veiy 
rich  in  mineral  reaources,ia  a  harTeu-Iuoking country,  and 
with  only  a  few  bays,  notwithstanding  it  baa  a  coast- 
line of  over  one  hundred  miles.  The  native  tribea  per- 
hapa  number  about  50,000  soida.  They  are  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  region  called  Great  Namaqualand,  north 
of  the  Gariep  or  Oiange  Kiver,  and  the  country  a  few 
milea  aoath  of  it,  ai  far  aa  the  Kamieabergen,  They 
are  a  pastoral  people  of  rather  predatory  habita,  and 
live  under  the  rule  of  their  chiefs,  whone  poweia,  how- 
ever, are  of  a  very  limited  nature.  Differing  from  the 
Bo*|esmen  Hottentots,  the  Namaquta  are  a  tall,  well- 
made,  active  people,  although  pieoenling  the  usual  pe- 
culiarities of  the  race,  such  as  the  light  olive  cooiplex- 
ioD,  the  oblique  eye,  and  ahort  tufied  hair.     Both  men 
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I  and  woiDen  have  remarkaUy  amaB  and  neat  handi  and 
;  feet.  The  lower  limbs  of  the  women,  however,  arc 
;  very  thick  and  ungainly,  especially  aa  they  advance  in 
years,  when  they  aaiume  a  dropaical  appearance.  The 
Kamaquaa  are  leaa  influenced  by  the  surrounding  civil- 
iisation  of  Eurtq>eana  and  miasionaiiea  than  the  more 
energetic  and  civilized  Baatard  races,  who,  in  pcnnt  of 
civilization  and  appearance,  ait  veiy  little  inferior  to 
the  ordinary  Dutch  Boer  of  CapeCokHiy.  "TheNama- 
quas,"  says  Chapman,  "  are  in  many  req>ects  a  atranfte 
people,  and  one  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  their 
character  and  feelings.  The  missionariea  told  me  aa  H 
fact  that  when  once  a  party  were  going  out  on  a  cattle- 
lifting  expedition,  thev  very  innocently  aahed  Ihem  lo 
pray  for  their  succen"'  (i,  428).  The  Namaiinas  speak 
a  dialect  of  the  Hottentot  language,  which,  however,  ilif- 
fera  conaiderably  from  that  used  by  other  trilies  of  (hat 
people.  Miffiion  stations  nf  the  Hheiiish  and  Wesleyan 
societies  have  been  fur  many  years  aiaUiahed  among 
them,  and  in  a  few  localities,  near  Cape  Colony,  wiili 

elementary  works  have  been  translated  into  the  Numa- 
qua  dialecL    Many  of  the  aoutbem  Namaquos  possess 

copper  ore  fnim  the  mines  of  Little  Namaqualand  to  the 
shipinng  port  at  Hondeklip  Bay.  A  few  of  the  peculiar 
customs  of  the  Hottentot  tribes,  described  by  Kolbeii 
nearly  200  years  ago,  may  still  be  tnced  among  the  more 
remote  tribea  of  the  Namaquas;  but  the  constant  contact 
with  the  Cape  Coloiiiats,  and  the  efbrta  of  the  misaion- 
aries,  have  partially  civilized  this  race,  so  that  an  ardi' 
nary  Hottentot  is  quite  aa  respectable  a  savage,  or  per- 
haps more  so  than  his  Betjouana  or  Amahosa  brethren. 
Information  on  Namaqualand  may  be  found  in  the  trav- 
elsofMo(rat,CanipbeU,Chapman,andLeTailIant.  See 
Africa;  Homintm;  Natal.    (J.H.W.) 

NamaqtiBB.    See  NAiiAquAi.Ain>. 

Naine(Heb.jAem,dini  Gr.fivo;ia}.  On  the  names 
of  petsoiu  in  Oriental  countries,  and  especially  in  ancient 
Israel,  the  following  particntaii  may  be  noticed.  (See 
Hauptmann,  De  Hdiraor.  ivoitaToimiif  [llera,  17&7]  ; 
Schwati,  De  nomia.  V.  T.propriil  [GBlt.  1748].) 

(1.)  A  name  among  the  Hebrews  waa  given  lo  the 
male  child  at  the  time  of  ila  circumcision,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  previoua  to  the  introduction  of  that  rite  Ihe 
name  was  given  immediately  after  its  birth.  All  Ori- 
ental pruper  names  have  a  special  significance,  which  ia 
mure  or  leas  obvious,  and  genernlly  may  be  ascertained. 
This  meaning  is  often  alluded  to  or  explained  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Gen.  xxvii,  86;  1  Sam.  xxv,  2d;  Ruth 
i,  20).     But  some  have  attempted  to  show  that  Ihe  ex- 
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planatinna  given  in  the  PenUteuch  of  the  nvnes  of  the 
patriarchs,  etc,  are  not  historically  correct,  on  the 
j^Tound  that  they  are  mutually  inconsistent,  or  that 
they  violate  the  analogies  of  the  language ;  and  refer 
them  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  interweave 
the  name  signiticantly  with  the  narrative  (see  Ewald, 
Itr,  Gttck,  i,  429).    Those  of  modem  nations,  e.  g.  the 
English  and  Germans,  have  also  their  meaning,  but  it 
is  more  difficult  to  discover,  as  these  languages  do  not 
preserve  the  roots  in  so  pure  a  form  as  Oriental  tongues. 
In  eariy  times  they  were  conferred  (by  the  mother,  as 
(;en.  iv,  1,  25;  xix,  87  sq.;  xxix,  82  sq.;  xxx,  18,  20 
sq.;  XXXV,  18;  1  Sam.  i,  20;  iv,  21 ;  oomp.  Isa.vii,  14; 
Oify$,  xviii,  6;  Eurip.  Phctm$s»  57;  yet  also  by  the  father, 
<ien.  xvi,  15;   xvii,  19;  xxl,  8;  Kxod.  ii,  22;  Hortea 
i,  4  sq. ;  see  Tournefort,  Voyage^  ii,  434)  sometimes  hi 
refcllence  to  remarkable  circumstances  preceding  or  at- 
tending the  chilli's  birth,  to  peculiariries  of  ito  bodily 
constitution,  t<i  a  wish  ctnmected  with  its  future,  or  as 
an  expression  of  endearment;  sometimes  borrowed  from 
religion,  and  in  this  case  applied  both  as  a  pious  remem- 
brancer and  an  omen  of  giKMl.     Sometimes  the  name 
had  a  pn>phetic  meaning  (Isa.  vii,  14 ;  viii,  8 ;  Hosea 
i,  4,  6,  9;   Matt,  i,  21;   Luke  i,  18,  60,  68).     In   these 
classes  belong  many  compounded  in  Hebrew  with  7K, 
'•"^i  ^'"T  (comp.  Hengsteuberg,  Peni^  i,  267  sq.),  just  as 
the  Assyrian,  Aramsan,  and  Phoenician  names  with 
Nebo  (Nebu),  Bel,  Baal;  the  German  Gottlieb,  Gott- 
hold,  Ehregott,  Christlieb,  etc ;  and  the  Tyrian  names, 
'  AffraproCt  AiXaidvTapro^^  in  Josephus,  Apum,  i,  18  (on 
which  see  Hamaker,  MitcelL  Phcmic,  p.  218 ;  Fromann, 
J)e  cuUu  deoram  ex  dyofiaro^iei^  iUustra,  [Altdorf, 
1745]).     For  examples  of  the  first  class,  see  Gen.  xxv, 
25  sq.;  xxix,  82  sq.;  xxx,  6  sq.;  xxxv,  18;  xli,  51; 
1  Sam.  ii,  20:  iv,  21;  comp.  Roeenmtlller,  MorgrnL,  i, 
189,  178;  Seetzen,  in  Zach's  CoiTf^TTom/nu,  xix,  214 ; 
K  f ej»en.  Com,  in  Jes,  i,  808 ;  Bohlen,  Geneg,  p.  292.     Such 
names  take  various  forms  among  the  Sheroitic  nations, 
(.tikiwing  in  each  language  the  name  it  applies  to  God ; 
e.g.  Hannibal  (brMH)  and  John  Cijni"'):  Abibal 
('^r^-'SK)  and  Abijah  (HjaK);  F-zmbaal  (br?!|-T5) 
aiHl  Azriel  (b^-'nT?).     See  LudolC  //isfor.  JClh.  iv,  3. 
See  Baalim.    The  terms  of  endearment  are  appro- 
priated especially  to  girls,  and  are  often  taken  from  the 
names  of  valueil  animals  and  plan*»  (^r?*?*  ^^^^^ 
a  thffp;  ""TSn,  Tamar,  palm-lrtt;  n^32S,  Zibia,  rot; 
H^bX.  Zipp<»rah,  sparrow;  HJ'^Xp,  Kcziah,  cassia), 
Oirop.  Hartmann,  Pentat,  276  sq.     On  the  transfer  of 
names  from  animals  to  children,  see  Bochart,  Hieroz. 
i,  2,  48 ;  Simonis  Onomast,  p.  16,  390  sq.     At  a  later 
l>eriod,  when  a  sufficient  number  of  words  had  become 
proper  names  by  usage,  a  suitable  choice  was  made 
among  them,  or  the  child  took  the  father*s  name  (Tobit 
i,  9:  Luke  i,  59;  Josephus,  j4 n^  xiv,  I,  8;  War^  v,  18, 
2;  EuHeb.  //.  A',  i,  18,  5),  or  yet  oftener  the  grand- 
father's (I  Sam.  xxii,  9;  xxiii,  6;  xxx,  7;  2  Sam.  viii, 
17.    See  ElRuer,  Obtei'v,  i,  176  sq. ;  Simonis  Onttmast,  V, 
r.  p.  17;  comp.  Eustath.  Ad  Iliad,  581,  4).    lliis  was 
the  case  also  with  the  Phcenicians  (see  Gesen.  Afonum, 
Pkctn,  p.  100),  and  is  still  with  the  Egyptians  (/VtCT-ip^ 
de  Vtfjypte^  xxiii,  59  sq.),  Frieslandcrs,  and   Danes. 
Sometimes  that  of  a  highly-esteemed  kinsman  was  tMcen 
(comp.  Luke  i,  61 ;  Light  foot,  Hor,  Hfhi\  ad  loc ;  Ro- 
senmUller,  Morgftd,  v,  158),     In  the  Roman  period  we 
meet  with  many  persons  who  were  named  by  prefixing 
Jiary  "^a,  son,  after  the  Aramiean  custom,  to  the  names 
of  their  fathers ;  as  in  the  N.  T.  Bartholomew,  Barti- 
meusy  BarJfsuSj  Barabhas,     Many  of  these  were  orig- 
inally only  surnames,  as  in  Matt,  xvi,  17,  but  by  custom 
the  personal  name  was  entirely  dropped  (as  in  Arab., 
e.  g.  Ibn-Sina).     But  some  Orientals,  at  the  birth  of  a 
son,  put  off  their  own  names,  and  thenceforth  bear  that 
of  the  child, with  the  prefix  Ahu,/ather,  e.  g.  Abu-Nau- 
*  *  comp.  Arvieux,  Nachr.  ii,  292.     According  to  Ge- 


senius  {Isa,  i,  278),  a  person  in  eariier  times 
times  accosted  or  described  as  the  son  of  this  or  that 
man,  in  onler  to  disparage  him,  either  because  tLe 
father  was  obscure,  or  becatiae  the  personal  merit  of  the 
son  would  thus  be  questioned.  But,  besidteii,  tboe  are 
many  Hebrew  proper  names  which  cannot  be  rlMstii 
among  appellatives ;  the  roots  of  which,  howerer,  have 
been  preserved.  These  have  received  proper  ancnduQ 
in  modem  Lexicons.  (See  Geseuius,  Gesckickte  U*hr. 
JSprache,  On  the  formation  of  Hebrew  proper  names, 
see  Ewald,  A  vsJuhrL  J^hrb,  de  Htbr,  Spr.  pw  491  8q.> 
It  must  further  be  observed  that  (a)  amoog  the  later 
Jews  mauv  old  names  were  commonlv  abortened  t^r 
otherwise  modified  in  form ;  e.  g.  Lazarua  lor 
This  shortening  of  lutmes  in  the  N.  T.  has  been 
ined  by  Winer  {Grasn,  N,  T.  p.  U8  sq. :  compL  besides  J. 
C.  Mylius«  Diss,  de  rarietat.  I*.  7*.  p.  12;  Simonb  Omo- 
mast.  V,  T,  p.  12).  Aramtean  names,  also,  had  crept 
in  among  those  of  true  Hebrew  origin — as  Martha, 
Tabittuty  Cephas,  (h)  After  the  age  of  the  SeleocidK. 
Greek  names  came  into  drculatiou;  as  L^simachmt, 
2  Mace  iv,  29;  Antipaiery  1  Mace  xii,  16;  Beresekf, 
Herod  (among  these  must  be  reckoned  Andrrte,  see 
Joseph.  ^R/.  xii,  2,  2;  although  Olshauaen  [BUtL  Ccw 
m/ent,  i,  821]  would  refer  it  to  the  Hebrew  nn:,  to  dei- 
icaU);  especially  those  Hebrew  names  which  had 
been  tnuislated  in  the  Greek  versifms;  as  Ifotitkms, 
A«Mri5(oc,  2  Mace  xii,  19;  or  Theodafos,  a«i^r»f,  2 
Mace  xiv,  19 ;  8  Mace,  i,  4 ;  comp.  the  Hebrew  ^p^SJs 
nj'iat,  "^STI"^;  Nicodemus  or  Kicolaua,  Nicu^/roc, 
NfmiXaoCt  comp.  Q7^S;  Menelaua,  Mei/tXaoc,  comp. 
n^SIK,  Joaephus,  Ant,  xii,  5,  1.  Instead  of  these,  a 
Greek  name  of  somewhat  similar  form  and  meaning  vas 
sometimes  used;  as  'AXki/ioc  (comp.  D*^p*i^K),  'loswr, 
etc  Ii}9or*c»  Jesus,  is  also  a  Hebrew  name,  approach- 
ing a  Greek  form.  See  Jbsus.  (On  'Ovfac*  £<;twn 
Hyrcanusy  see  Simonis  Onnwutst.  N,  T.  p.  162.)  The  dtt* 
torn  thus  introduced  was  confirmed  by  increasing  inter- 
course  with  the  Greeks,  and  even  some  Latin  nanci 
crept  into  Judea.  The  luimes  Philip,  Ptoiemjf,  Alex- 
under,  ete,  were  not  rare  (comp.  especially  Joseph.  A^. 
xiv,  10,  22).  Jews  took  Latui  names  on  variow  ocei- 
sions ;  some,  for  instance,  on  emancipation  from  Boaisn 
slavery.  Among  Egyptian  Jews,  Greek  names  were  id 
use  still  earlier  (comp.  Philo,  ii,  528).  (c)  Here  we 
find  in  part  the  reason  why,  m  later  times,  aooae  of  tke 
Jews  bore  two  names  at  once ;  e.  g.  Johaimes  Marcv^ 
Jesus  Justus  (CoL  iv,  1 1).  Other  occasions  were  these : 
Bur  was  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  father  for  a  «ar^ 
name,  as  Joseph  Barsahas ;  or  it  was  acquired  on  ttAe 
special  occasion,  as  Simon  Cephas  or  Pefer^  Joses  Bar- 
nubasy  'iMvo^av  'Ar0oi;c  (1  Mace,  ii,  5),  Simon  Camh 
anites  (comp.  also  Josephus,  War,  v,  11,  6),  or  girca 
to  distinguish  persons  of  the  same  name  in  one  Dunily 
or  neighborhood ;  a  distinction  usually  made  in  tbe 
Talmud  by  adding  the  name  of  the  father,  or  of  a  tnde 
or  profession ;  elsewhere  by  that  of  one*8  residence  or 
birthplace,  as  Mary  MagdaUney  Jvda»  Iseariot,  A 
complete  catalogue  of  all  the  proper  names  nsed  br 
Jews  is  given  by  Hiller,  Onomast,  Sacrum  (TobiDfr. 
1706);  J.  Simon,  Onomast,  V.  T,  (HaL  1741),  in  cno- 
nection  with  his  Onomast,  N,  T,  et  libr,  K  T,  apoav- 
pha  (ibid.  1762);  comp.  B.  Michaelis,  Ob^ervatt,  phiUl 
de  nomin,  prop,  ffebr,  (Hal.  1729),  and  hia  Diss,  numistt 
qucedam  propr,  V,  et  N,T,ex  virUib,  m  mvHetrioy  etc^ 
versa  suo  restifvens  sexui  (HaL  1754) ;  Potta,  SyUsy^ 
vii,  26  sq.  There  is  a  oseful  catalogue  of  Phceniritu 
and  Carthaginian  proper  names  in  Gesenioa,  Momme^a 
Pkam,  p.  895  sq. 

(2.)  The  name  was  naturally  given  for  tbe  most  part 
by  the  parents,  but  sometimes  a  nnrober  of  their  kiiv- 
men  and  frieiKls  would  agree  in  bestowing  one ;  as  m 
Ruth  iv,  17 ;  Luke  i,  59.  Not  seldom  in  the  coane  of 
life  this  was  changed  for  a  new  name  which  was  fall  of 
significance  among  those  who  gave  it ;  or  was  at  fint 
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added  to  the  original  name,  and  graduallj  took  its 
place.  The  latter  happened  with  Cephas  (Peter)  and 
Banui!>a8.  But  princes  often  changed  their  names  on 
their  accession  to  the  throne,  as  the  popes  do  now  (2 
Kings  xxiii,  34 ;  xxir,  17) ;  comp.  Joseph.  A  nt,  xvi,  9, 
4 ;  Justin,  x,  8 ;  Ctes.  Pers.  56 ;  Ludolf,  Jiittor.  yEtkicp, ; 
Paulsen,  Jitter,  d.  MorgtaU,  p.  78.  This  was  done  even 
in  the  case  of  private  persons  on  entering  upon  public 
duties  of  importance.  See  Numh.  xiii,  16;  comp.  John 
i,  42 ;  Acts  iv,  86.  This  is  still  customary  with  monks 
on  taking  the  vows  of  cloister  life.  To  this  head  must 
be  referred  also  the  incident  in  2  Sam.  xii,  25,  where 
the  prophet  Nathan,  on  assuming  the  charge  of  Solo- 
mon's education,  gave  him  the  name  Jedediah.  So  in 
reference  to  important  epochs  in  life  (Gren.  xxxii,  28 ; 
comp.  X vii,  5,  15 :  Judg.  vi,  82).  The  appellation  Bo- 
aner^^es,  which  Jesus  gave  to  James  and  John  (Matt, 
iii,  17),  seems  not  to  have  been  a  permanent  name,  but 
dimply  the  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to  their  talents 
and  disposition.  In  Gen.  xli,  45 ;  Dan.  i,  7 ;  v,  12,  the 
change  of  name  takes  place,  not  so  much  in  reference 
to  the  change  of  circumstances  or  occupation  as  because 
Joseph  and  Daniel  were  in  lands  where  their  former 
Hebrew  names  were  not  understood  or  not  readily  pro- 
nounced. On  the  change  of  Saul^s  name  to  Paul,  see 
Paul.  Comp.  Harmar,  Obeerv,  iii,  368;  J.  H.  Stuss, 
De  mutaHone  noann,  sacra  et  prof  ana  (Goth.  1785),  iii, 
4;  Hacket^,  lUuiL  Script,  p.  83;  Thomson,  Land  and 
Boot,  i,  179 ;  Noldeke,  Bebr.  u,  A  rob,  Eigtfmamm,  in  the 
Zeitschr,/,  dtuiscJL  morgenL  GtsdUcJu^fl,  1861,  p.  806.— 
Winer,  ii,  138.    See  Proper  Na3Ies. 

IVame  of  Goix  By  this  term  we  are  to  imderstand : 
1,  God  himself  (Psa.  xx,  1) ;  2,  his  titles  peculiar  to  him- 
self (Exod.  iii,  18, 14);  8,  his  word  (Psa.  v,  11 ;  Acts  ix, 
15) ;  4,  his  works  (Psa.  viii,  1) ;  5,  his  worship  (Exod. 
XX,  24) ;  6,  his  perfections  and  excellences  (Exod.  xxxiv, 
6;  John  xvii,  26).  The  properties  or  qiudities  of  this 
name  are  these:  1,  a  glorious  name  (Psa.  Ixxii,  17);  2, 
transcendent  and  incomparable  (Kev.  xix,  16) ;  8,  pow- 
erful (PhiL  ii,  10) ;  4^  holy  and  reverend  (Psiu  cxi,  9) ; 
5,  awful  to  the  wicked;  6,  perpetual  (Isa.  Iv,  13). — Cru- 
den,  Comeordancti  Hanuam,  AnaL  Comp,  p.  20. 

Namer.    See  Leopard. 

Names,  CHRISTIAN.    The  modem  practice  of 
giving  names  at  baptism  is  most  pn>bably  in  accord- 
ance with  primitive  usage,  and  might  have  been  adopt- 
ed from  the  custom  of  the  Jews  naming  their  children 
when  they  circumcised  them.    No  mention  of  the  prac- 
tice b  made  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  or 
by  the  Church  fathers,  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Cyprian,  or  by  any  other  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ers.    In  fact,  we  find  that  many  of  these  writers,  and 
others,  such  as  Constant!  ne,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and 
Gregory,  retained  their  original  names  after  they  had 
received  adult  baptism.     There  are,  however,  numerous 
instances  of  persons  receiving  new  names  at  their  bap- 
tism; and  it  appears  that  it  was  customary  to  register 
the  names  of  all  candidates,  when  they  were  received 
as  catechumens,  in  the  registers  of  the  Church,  and 
those  of  their  sponsors  also.     The  Church,  grounding 
its  practice  on  James  ii,  7,  compared  with  1  Peter  iv, 
15,  required  that  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  baptizetl 
should  have  some  reference  to  the  Christian  religion,  as 
Bome  Christian  virtue;  and  in  accordance  with  such  a 
purpose  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  early 
Christians  of  Rome,  whose  names,  as  recorded  on  the 
marble  slabs  of  the  Catacombs,  appear  beautifully  and 
designedly  expressive  of  Christian  sentiment  or  charac- 
ter (see  Wlthrow,  Catacombs  of  Rome,  p.  454, 457).    St. 
Chrysostom  advised  the  Christians  of  his  day  that  the 
names  ought  to  refer  to  some  holy  persons;  and  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  its  various  provisions  for  baptism, 
advised  that  the  name  given  to  the  baptized  should  be 
taken  fmm  some  saint  (Bamum's  Romanisnt,  p.  450). 
The  Council  of  Nice  forbade  the  use  of  names  of  heathen 
gods  (comp.  Bates's  Christ,  A  ntiqftities) ;  and  the  Church 


of  England,  in  the  16th  century,  forbade  all  namte  of 
heathen  origin  (Soames,  Klizahethan  ReWfious  History, 
p.  39).  "  Of  old,**  says  Hart  {hUxL  Records),  **  the  bishop 
used  to  pronounce  the  person's  name  at  the  time  of  con- 
firmation ;  and  if  it  was  desirable  that  the  name  given 
at  baptism  should  be  altered,  it  might  be  done  by  the 
bishop  pronouncing  a  new  name  when  he  administered 
the  rite.  l*his  custom  was  continueil  in  our  r^ormed  lit- 
urgy till  the  last  revision  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  II.*" 

Names  QF  CHRISTIANS,  «n  early  ages,  are  mani- 
fold, besides  those  found  in  the  N.  T.  Thus  the  Church 
fathers  used  various  appellations  in  describing  Chrin- 
tians:  Catholics,  for  while  the  Church  remained  one 
and  undivided,  it  was  properly  called  Catholic;  Bccie- 
sialics,  men  of  the  Church ;  Dogmatics,  men  of  the  doc- 
trine ;  Gnostics,  men  of  knowledge.  The  names  of  re- 
proach and  derision  heaped  upon  Christians  were  almost 
endless.  The  following  are  of  importance  in  illustrating 
the  condition  of  the  primitive  Church :  Jews,  for  at 
first  they  were  regarded  merely  as  a  Jewish  sect ;  NaZ' 
arenes,  always  used  in  a  bad  sense;  Galikeans,  a  luime 
used  by  Julian  the  Apostate,  who  died  with  these  wonls 
on  his  lips,  **  VtcisH,  0  GaUlae,^  Greeks,  for  by  the 
ancient  Romans  this  was  a  term  expressive  of  suspicion 
and  contempt;  Magicians,  Sibyliists,  from  their  being 
chargetl  with  comiptuig  the  Sibylline  books;  Sai'men- 
tiHi,  from  the  fagots  with  which  fires  were  kindled 
around  martyrs  at  the  stake ;  SemaxO,  from  the  stake 
to  which  they  were  bound;  Parabolani,  from  their 
being  exposed  to  wild  beasts;  Bia3<ivarof,  self-mur- 
derers,  because  of  their  fearlessness  of  death ;  'k^toi, 
atheists;  'SitHtripot,  new  lights;  ^ravpoXarpat,  worship^ 
pers  of  the  cross ;  PkmtintB  prosapia  homines,  pis- 
tores,  men  of  the  race  of  Plantus,  bakers  (PUutiis  is 
said  to  have  hired  himself  to  a  t>aker  to  grind  in  his 
mill);  Asinarii,  worshippers  of  an  ass;  Ai^ecii,  Cre- 
duii,  Fatvi,  Hebeles,  Idiotm,  Imperiti,  Luc^ga,  Sim- 
plices,  Stulii,  Stupidi,  etc  (Farrar,  Ecdes,  Diet,  s.  v.). 

NanaB^a  (Navnm).  The  last  act  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  was  his  attempt  to  plunder  the  temple  of 
Naniea  at  Elymais,  which  had  been  enriched  by  the 
gifVs  and  trophies  of  Alexander  the  Great  (1  Mace  vi, 
1-4;  2  Mace  i,  18-16).  The  Persian  goddess  Nanasa, 
called  also  A  anatis  {'AvatriQ,  Strabo,  xv,  p.  733),  is  ap- 
parently the  Moon  goddess,  of  whom  the  Greek  A  tie- 
mis  was  the  nearest  representative  in  Polybius  (quoted 
by  Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  9).  Beyer  calls  her  the  "Ely- 
mean  Venus"  (ad  Joh.  Seldeni,  etc.  addif.  p.  845),  and 
some  have  identified  Naiuea  with  Meni  (q.  v.),  and 
both  with  the  planet  Venus,  the  star  of  luck,  calle<t  by 
the  Syrians  N^ani,  and  in  Zend  Xahid,  or  A  nahid.  See 
Diana.  Elphinstone  in  1811  found  coins  of  the  Sas- 
sanians  with  the  inscription  NANAIA,  and  on  the  re- 
verse a  figure  with  nimbus  and  lotus-fiower  (Movers, 
Ph^n,  i,  626).  It  is  probable  that  Nansea  is  identical 
with  the  deity  named  by  Strabo  (xi,  p.  582)  as  the  nu- 
men  patrium  of  the  Persians,  who  was  also  honored  by 
the  Medes,  Armenians,  and  in  many  districts  of  Asia 
Minor.  Other  forms  of  the  name  are  *Avaia,  given  by 
Strabo,  Aivj;  by  Polybius,  'Avnnc  by  Plutarch,  and 
Tavatg  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  with  which  last  the 
variations  of  some  MSS.  of  Strabo  correspond.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  confusion  between  the  Greek  and  Eastern 
mythologies,  Naiuea  has  been  identified  with  Artemis 
and  Aphrodite,  the  probability  being  that  she  corre- 
sponds with  the  Tauric  or  Epbesian  Artemis,  who  was 
invested  with  the  attributes  of  Aphrodite,  and  represent- 
ed the  productive  power  of  nature.  In  this  case  some 
weight  may  be  allowed  to  the  conjecture  that "  the  de- 
sire of  women"  mentioned  in  Dan.  xi,  37  is  the  same 
as  the  goddess  Naniea.  "This  female  deity,**  Stuart 
remarks,  "under  different  names,  was  worshipped  in 
Africa,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Cj-pnis,  (ireece,  Rome,  Babylo- 
nia. Persia,  and  other  countries.  The  Mylitta  ( =  Heb. 
P'lb'l'Q,  generatrix)  of  the  East  was  the  Venus  of  the 
West,  the  Neith  ai  Egypt,  the  Astarte  of  the  Syrians^ 
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the  Anais  or  Anaitis  of  the  Aimenuuis,  all  uniting  io  11, 1607.  He  pablished,  MotetH  (Venioe,  1678,  410,3 
the  wunhip  of  the  power  which  represented  maternal  booke) : — MadrigaU  a  cinque  voci  (ibid.  157S-15^  4 
productiveneet. .  . .  Aiitiochus,  it  seems,  paid  little  or  ,  vols.  4to,  4  books)  '^—Ccmzomette  a  tre  vod  (ibid.  IfiK*. 
no  regard  to  this  idur  {CommenUtry  on  Dan,  ad  loc.).  4to).  Many  fragments  of  his  scattered  thron^b  sctmsI 
In  2  Mace  ix,  1,  2,  there  appears  to  be  a  different  ac-  ,  collections  are  still  known ;  and  in  manoacnpt  Ukr 
iMunt  of  the  same  sacrilegious  attempt  of  Antiochus;  are  fugues,  litanies,  masses,  psalms,  and  a  treatise  oo 
but  the  scene  of  the  event  is  there  placed  at  Persepolis,  ,  counterpoint.  His  younger  brother,  Giovanni-Beniaidi- 
**  the  city  of  the  Persians,"  where  there  might  well  have  no,  was  also  chapel-master  at  Rome.  He  was  amoeg 
been  a  temple  to  the  national  deity.  But  Grimm  con-  the  first  to  abandon  the  old  style  for  new  mnsic  with  or- 
siders  it  far  more  probable  that  it  was  an  Elymsean  tem-  gan  accompaniment.  To  him  we  also  owe,  MadrigaR 
pie  which  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  kidg.  See  Ge-  (Venice  and  Rone,  1&96-1612, 8  parts,  4to) :— J/olecte 
Menius,  Jesaia,  iii,  837,  and  Grimm's  CwmaUar  in  the  (Rome,  16U8-1618, 4  parts,  4u>)i-~8almi  (ibid.  16»l,  4to). 
Karzgtf,  Hamlb,  ad  loc.— Smith.  ^  See  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  ▼. 

Nanoe,  John,  an  Anglican  clergyman,  ilourished  Nanni  di  Baocio  Bioio,  a  Florentine  sculptor  and 

in  the  early  part  of  this  century.     He' was  educated  at  architect,  lived  in  the  firrt  part  of  the  16th  centmr.   He 

Oxford,  and  became  fellow  of  Worcester  College.     He  studied  sculpture  under  Raffaelle  de  MonteJupe,  and  fio- 

then  took  holy  orders,  and  was  made  rector  of  Old  Rom-  duoed  the  sUtue  of  pope  Clement  MI  in  the  Miocrra  at 

ney.   Later  he  became  master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Rome,  and  a  good  copy  of  Michael  Angelo^s  P**^^  whidi 

Ashford,  Kent.   He  died  after  1816.    He  publbhed  Ser^  he  executed,  it  is  said,  under  his  direction  for  the  choich 

mom  on  various  tubjfcts  (1807,  8vo)  :—A  Letter  from  a  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Anima.    After  having  studied  ar^ 

Country  Clergyman  to  hit  Parishioners,  on  the  A  rguments  chitecture  under  Loreiucetto,  he  was  employed  upon  Sl 

and  Practices  of  some  of  the  Modem  Dissenters  (1809,  Peter's  Church  by  Antonio  de  San-Gallo.    It  is  koowa 

8vo)-.— -4n  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  Church  of  that  Michael  Angelo,  ftucceeding  San-GaBo,  commcDced 

England  (1811,8vo).  See  DiO,  of  lAemg  A  uthors,  s.  v.  j  by  destroying  all  that  his  predecessor  bad  done,  dis- 


Nandi  is  in  Hindfi  mythology  the  name  of  a  white 
bull,  regarded  as  the  vehicle  of  Siva  (q.  v.). 

Nanian  Manoaoript  (Codkx  Namianus,  desig- 
nated as  U  of  the  Gospels,  now  in  the  Library  of  St. 
Mark,  Venice,  where  it  is  numbered  I,  viii),  so  called 
from  a  former  possessor,  is  an  uncial  codex  of  the  9th 
or  10th  century,  containing  the  four  Gospels,  carefully 
and  luxuriously  written  in  two  columns  of  twenty-one 


charging  all  those  who  had  worked  under  hia  ord«L 
Hence  the  hatred  that  Nanni  bore  to  the  prince  <if  the 
Florentine  school.  De  Quincey  says,  **  Nanni  has  left 
no  work  of  his  own  to  assure  him  a  distingnisbed  piece 
among  the  architects  of  his  time,  and  perhaps  he 
would  have  ill  deserved  one  in  the  hiatonr  of  aprhitecc- 
af«  if  bU  riviU,  whom  h«  twic«  oren^hed  br  h>- 
trigne,  had  not  given  him  a  kind  of  celebrity.**  Michad 
Angelo  having  been  commisstcmed  to  restore  the  brUce 


lines  each  on  a  4to  page,  with  ornaments  in  gold  and  Santa-Maria  over  the  Tiber,  Nanni  took  tbe  work  from 
colors.     It  has  the  Eusebian  canons  in  the  margin.     It  '  him,  and  accomplished  it  so  that  at  the  first  invndatin 

accords  with  tbe  Alexandrine  recension.    MUnter  first  the  bridge  was  carried  away.    Afterwards  be  succeeded 

sent  some  extracts  from  it  to  Birch,  who  used  them  for  in  Joining  Michael  Angelo  in  the  work  upon  St.  Feters. 

htH  edition.    Tischendorf  collated  the  MS.  in  1848,  and  Michael  Angelo  protested  with  his  usual  Tiv»eity,aad 

Tregelles  in  1846,  and  they  compared  their  work  for  proved  the  ignorance  of  Nanni,  who,  aays  Yasari,  mm 

mutual  correction  at  Leipeic. — Scrivener,  Introd,  p.  1 17;  dismissed  under  disgrace.    Several  considerable  eAfiees 

Tregelles,  in  Home*s  Introd  iv,  202.   See  Manuscripts,  of  Rome  have  been  built  after  his  designs,  partkakriy 

BiBUCAL.  the  palaces  Ricd  and  Salirati.    See  Hoefer,  Nomr.Bisg. 
^  GinSrale,  s.  t. 

X.  Nanni,  Girolamo,  a  Roman  painter  of  regies 

MM  subjects,  called  **  11  Poco  e  BuonOf""  floarisbed  abeat 

^  fl  ^  1643.     His  talents  were  ordinary,  and  be  Aeaemn 

—   ^,^        /^  little  notice,  except  for  his  studious  diapositico  aad 

?     ^5      A  1^  •  I  '  ^\  /"^  \  \A  rr^  \/*  slowness  of  execution.     He  was  emplojred  by  Sixtas 

9^     /•  I  ■      I     Vxl  \#  ^1       I  ^  Y  V  in  several  considerable  works,  and  whenever  le- 

fi-^   ^^  I  g^^  — -,  l!^  ^^^  *  questetl  by  the  director  to  hasten  operations,  be  sl- 

r— •  I  I     -     I    C)  ll  K  (^  I  0  '^  ways  answered  "  poco  e  buono"  (little  and  good), 

^-^      ^^  ^^  y  ^^^  ^  which  expression  gained  him  his  somanie.    Tbeie 

nA   p  /^  r  y^  a    \  y^  f  1  \  /V  are  a  number  of  his  pictures  at  Rome,  among  wkich 

'^  I^V^  L\  /K  />  \^  I  A  Y^  sre  the  Annimciation  in  the  church  of  the  Madooes 

f  I  f ^  "V  lv  I  /^    a      %   B   fv    i    4  *'^'  "^"'"**»  •"^  ^'"'o  subjects  from  tbe  life  of  Sc 

l(j|\lfj\A|   |\yl  A  Bonaventura  in   St.  Bartolomeo  deB'  Imla.     See 

^^  '"^  ^  ■■      ^  y  Spooner,  Biog,  Diet,  of  the  Fine  A  rU,  ii,  607, 

M  I  O  C^  fix  I  r^    I  N  &         Nanok  or  Nannnk,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 

I   ■  ■  V^  V--/  V-y  ■   V-y     ■  I  ^  H      ti,g  Seikhs,  which  has  now  grown  into  a  poweifsl 

Specimen  of  the  Codex  Nantanus  (containing  Mark  vi,  18:  Bav  nation,  was  originally  a  HindA  of  the  Kbetore  caste, 

rwr  atnow  |  tta  ro  wXoio  |  waptnaXtt  u¥\row  6  datfio  |  ¥nr^tt<r  j„^  ^gg  [^m^  J^  1409^  gt  Talawandy  (now  caDcd 

*''**''  Rhaypore),  a  small  village  of  Lahore,  Hindostan. 

Nanini,  Giovaicni  -  Maria,  an  Italian  composer, 
was  bom  about  1540  at  Vallerano.  He  studied  har- 
mony in  thd  school  of  Goudimel  with  Palestrina.  From 
1571  to  1575  he  performed  the  duties  of  chapel-master 
in  the  church  of  Sainte  Mary,  and  in  1577  he  entered 
the  college  of  singers  in  the  pontifical  chapeL  He  was 
director  of  a  school  in  composition,  which  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  esrablished  at  Rome  by  an  Italian.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Fetis,  this  roaster  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  ^ok  before  his  decease,  and  considered  him  as  their  g»- 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  Roman  school,  and  his  pro-  ,  ' »»»  or  religious  guide.  See  Seikhs. 
ductions  deserve  to  be  placed  immediately  after  those  of  i  Nantea,  Coonoil  o£  Two  important  ecciesiisd- 
Palestrina.  Several  of  his  motets  are  still  sung,  among  i  cal  assemblages  were  held  in  the  ci^  of  Nantes,  FiiBfor. 
^'hers  at  Christmas  matins  a  /Jodie  nobis  calorum  rer,  besides  those  of  the  Huguenots  (q.  v.).  The  first  Qufftli 
'ch  is  truly  beautifuL     He  died  at  Rome  March   council  was  held  about  the  year  1127,  under  the  oosst 


He  is  said  to  have  travelled  through  most  of  tbe 
tries  in  India,  and  even  into  Persia  and  Arabia,  preadn 
ing  his  doctrines  in  peace,  and  preserving  an  unaffeetcd 
meekness  and  simplicity  of  manners.  He  died  at  Ravn, 
a  village  to  the  north  of  Lahore,  in  1589.  Tbe  uniir, 
omniscience,  and  omnipotence  of  God  were  some  of  the 
principal  tenets  taught  by  Nanok.  Not  less  than  100,000 
persons  in  different  countries  adopted  the  tenets  ot  Na- 
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CoDim ;  HUdebert,  archbishop  of  Toun,  prasidiiig.  It 
was  ruled  that  children  by  an  incestooua  marriage  should 
have  no  share  in  the  succession  of  their  parents ;  and 
that  the  children  of  priests  should  not  receive  holy  orders 
except  they  should  first  have  taken  monastic  vows. 
Anathema  was  pronounced  against  those  who  plundered 
shipwrecked  property  (Cone  torn,  x,  p.  918),  A  sec- 
ond Chnrch  council  was  held  there  in  1264;  Vincent, 
archbishop  of  Tours,  presiding.  Nine  canons  were  pub- 
lished. The  most  important  (2)  forbids  the  number  of 
raonka  in  any  priory  or  abbey  to  be  diminished;  (5) 
furbids  to  set  more  than  two  dishes  before  the  bishop 
in  visitation,  and  orders  that  if  more  have  been  prepared 
they  shall  be  given  to  the  poor;  (6)  forbids  pluralities; 
(7)  forkMds,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  demand 
toU  of  the  clergy  (Cone,  tom.  xi,  p.  826).  8ee  Laudon, 
Manual  of  Ecdes,  Council»j  s.  v. 

ITantea,  Bdlot  p^  is  the  name  of  a  famous  de- 
cree published  by  Henry  IV  of  France,  April  18,  1698, 
guaranteeing  to  his  Protestant  subjects  the  liberty  of 
serving  Crod  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience, 
and  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights  and 
privileges.     The  decree  bad  been  made  necessary  by 
many  causes,  the  most  important  of  which  was  Henry's 
own  defection  from  the  Protestant  faith,  and  probable 
consequent  alliance  with  the  Romanists  against  those  he 
once  loved.    See  Huournots.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Henry  IV  simply  left  the  Protestant  fold  to  secure 
the  protection  of  Rome  and  its  allies  for  his  thrtme  and 
realm.     His  own  political  actions  after  apostasy  reveal 
such  a  cause.    (See,  however,  for  a  defense  of  this  king's 
apostasy,  Jervis,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Frwtoe,  i,  199 
sq.)     Once  a  Bomaniit,  he  determined  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  the  papal  host  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  weaken 
the  Huguenots,  and  thus  indirectly  largely  assisted  their 
persecution.    Yet  though  Henry  had  quitted  the  Prot- 
estants in  order  to  strengthen  himself,  he  had  still  to 
learn  that  a  great  source  of  trouble  and  perplexity  would 
come  to  him  from  those  he  had  considered  too  weak  to 
be  worth  his  friendship  or  attention  even.    When  sud- 
denly forced  to  declare  war  against  Spain,  Henry  found 
himself  deprived  of  the  support  and  aid  of  some  of  his 
most  valuable  citizens.  They  were  Protestants,  and  after 
1694,  when  the  truce  for  hostilities  had  expired,  and  no 
guarantee  as  to  their  future  hadiieen  granted  them,  they 
had  declared  themselves  **a  state  within  the  state." 
They  would  only  hold  their  own  strongholds,  and  re- 
fused to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  a  realm  that  failed  to 
affurd  them  the  protection  to  which  their  citizenship  en- 
tided  them.    £ven  Romanists  saw  the  folly  of  the  king's 
ouurde,  and  propositions  were  finally  made  to  renew  the 
edict  of  1677,  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(1691),  which  had  never  yet  taken  effect  because  of  the 
opposition  of  Parliament.    The  Reformed  demanded 
more.      In  1697  a  meeting  was  called  at  Loudun  to 
effect  a  reconciliation.     It  £uled  to  bring  about  the 
much-desired  result.    Another  meeting  was  called  at 
Veudome,  but  it  also  failed;  for  the  Protestants  feared 
the  direct  influence  of  the  court,  which  was  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Sau- 
mur.     By  the  close  of  1697,  however,  the  different  par- 
ties came  to  an  understanding.    France  had  been  suc- 
ceasfuL     Spain  was  in  favor  of  peace,  and  in  the  hour 
of  prosperity  Henry  was  inclined  to  grant  favors.     The 
restdt  was  an  agreement  for  the  edict;  and  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  peace  with  Spain  was  settled  bj'  the 
eigtiature  of  the  king,  the  edict  obtained  the  king's  ap- 
pn»val  and  hand  and  seal  (May  2, 1698).     It  was  in  re- 
ality a  new  confirmation  of  former  treaties  between  the 
French  government  and  the  Huguenots,  by  which  all 
verdicts  against  them  were  erased  from  the  rolls  of  the 
courts,  and  their  unlimited  liberty  of  conscience  was  rec- 
ogius^    The  preamble  to  this  most  important  docu- 
ment^ the  Magna  Charta  of  Protestant  liberty  in  France, 
specifies,  curiously  enough,  as  the  royal  motive  for  issu- 
ing it,  the  necessity  of  completely  and  securely  re-es- 
tablishing the  Catholic  religion  in  those  localides  where 


it  had  been  ^bdished  during  the  late  troubles;  viz. 
B^m,  La  Rochelle,  Nismes,  Montauban,  etc  •''Now 
that  it  had  pleased  God  to  grant  repose  to  the  kingdom 
from  the  destruction  of  civil  war,  the  king  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make  provisions  for  the  public  worship  and  ser- 
vice of  God  among  all  classes  of  his  subjects;  and  if  it 
was  impossible  at  present  that  all  could  be  brought  to 
agree  in  one  and  the  same  external  form  of  worship,  at  all 
events  there  might  be  uniformity  of  spirit  and  purpose; 
and  such  regulations  might  be  adopted  as  should  obviate 
all  danger  of  public  disturbance  or  collision.  According- 
ly he  had  determined  to  enact  and  pmmulgate  a  law  on 
this  subject — uuiversal,  distinct,  positive,  and  absolute 
— a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  edict;  and  he  prayed  God 
that  his  subjects  might  be  led  to  accept  it,  as  the  surest 
guarantee  of  their  union  and  tranquillity,  and  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  French  empire  in  its  ancient  poWer 
and  splendor."  Then  follow  the  enacting  clauses,  com- 
prised in  ninety-two  articles.  Those  who  professed  the 
*'  so-called  Reformed  religion"  were  to  enjoy  henceforth 
full  and  complete  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  public  worship  throughout  the  realm  of 
France,  though  not  vrithout  certain  restrictions.  All 
seigneurs  possessing  the  right  of  **  haute  justice"  might 
assemble  for  wOTship  with  their  families,  their  tenants, 
and  others  they  chose  to  invite ;  landowners  of  a  lower 
grade  were  not  to  hold  meetings  consisting  of  more  than 
thirty  persona  Huguenots  were  to  be  fieely  admitted 
to  all  colleges,  schools,  and  hospitals ;  they  might  found, 
endow,  and  maintain  educational  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions; and  their  religious  books  might  be  published 
in  all  places  where  their  worship  was  authorized.  They 
were  to  be  eligible  to  aU  public  employments  on  equal 
terms  with  Catholics,  and  on  accepting  office  were  not 
to  be  bound  to  take  any  oaths,  or  to  attend  any  cere- 
monies repulsive  to  their  consdenoe.  A  new  court, 
called  the  **Chambre  de  I'^it,"  was  insdtuted  in  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  composed  of  a  president  and  six- 
teen councillors,  of  whom  one,  or  two  at  the  most,  were 
to  be  Protestants.  Other  similar  courts  were  estab- 
lished in  Guienne,  Languedoc,  and  Dauphine.  These 
were  to  take  cognizance  of  all  cases  arising  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  Besides  the  privilege  grants 
ed  to  the  holders  of  fiefs,  the  Reformed  worship  was  le- 
galized in  one  town  or  village  in  every  bailage  through- 
out France.  In  certain  specified  pUoes,  however,  it  was 
altogether  prohibited :  at  the  court  or  residence  of  the 
sovereign  for  the  time  being;  at  Paris,  and  within  a 
radius  of  five  leagues  round  the  capital;  and  in  all  mil- 
itary camps,  with  the  exception  of  the  personal  quar- 
ters of  a  Protestant  general.  It  was  also  excluded  from 
Rheims,  Dijon,  Soissons,  Beanvais,  Sens,  Nantes,  Join- 
ville,  and  other  towns,  in  virtue  of  separate  arrange- 
ments made  by  Henry  with  the  local  nobles.  The 
Huguenots  were  enjoined  to  show  outward  respect  to 
the  Catholic  religion,  to  observe  its  holydays,  and  to 
pay  dthes  to  the  clergy.  They  were  to  desist  from  all 
political  negotiations  and  cabals,  both  within  and  be- 
yond the  realm ;  their  provincial  assemblies  were  to  be 
forthwith  dissolvied;  and  the  king  engaged  to  license 
the  holding  of  a  representadve  synod  once  in  three  years, 
with  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  crown  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Reformed  body,  and  peddoning  for  redress 
of  grievances.  There  were,  in  addition,  fifty  secret  ard- 
cles  which  did  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  edict.  By 
one  of  these  the  king  confirmed  the  Huguenots  in  pos- 
session (for  eight  years)  of  all  the  cautionary  towns 
which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1677. 
Several  of  these  were  places  of  considerable  strength 
and  importance;  including  La  Rochelle,  Montauban, 
Nismes,  Montpellier,  Grenoble,  Lectoure,  Niort,  etc 
The  expense  of  maintaining  the  Huguenot  garrisons 
was  to  be  defrayed  by  a  royal  grant  of  80,000  crowns 
per  annum.  From  this  period  the  Reformers  or  Hugue- 
nots (who  then  counted  760  churches)  had  a  legal  ex- 
istence in  France,  but  gradually  their  polidcal  strength 
was  crushed  by  the  mighty  despotism  of  Richelien — 
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who,  bowerer,  nerer  dreamed  of  interfering  with  their 
liberty  of  worship.     Neither  did  his  successors,  Maza- 
rin  and  Colbert.     The  edict  had  indeed  been  confirmed 
by  Louis  XIII  in  1610,  and  by  Louis  XIV  in  1652;  but 
under  the  influence  of  a  ^  penitence**  as  corrupt  and  sen- 
sual as  the  sins  which  occasioned  it,  this  same  Louis 
XIV,  after  a  series  of  detesUble  dragonnades  (q.  v.), 
signed  a  decree  for  the  revocation  of  the  edict,  October 
18, 1685,  at  the  instigation,  it  is  generally  believed,  of 
the  Jesuits  and  their  willing  handmaid,  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  the  mistress  of  the  king.     Although  iu 
provuions  had,  in  fact,  long  been  repealed  by  various 
ordinances  forbidding  the  profession  of  the  Reformed 
faith  under  severe  penalties,  the  act  of  revocation  was 
the  death-knell  of  the  Huguenots.     It  authorized  the 
destruction  of  all  Protestant  churches,  and  prohibited  all 
public  and  private  worship ;  it  banished  all  Protestant 
pastors  from  France;  demanded  the  closing  of  all  Prot- 
estant schools,  and  parents  were  forbidden  to  instruct 
their  children  in  the  Reformed  faith,  but  enjoined  to 
bring  them  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     If  any 
persons  were  detected  iu  the  act  of  attempting  to  escape 
from  France,  men  were  condemned  to  the  galleys  for 
life,  and  women  were  imprisoned  for  life.     Such  were 
some  of  the  inhuman  provisions  of  the  e<Uct  of  Revoca- 
tion.   The  result  of  this  despotic  act  was  that,  rather 
than  conform  to  the  established  religion,  400,000  Prot- 
estants— among  them  the  most  industrious,  the  most 
intelligent,  and  the  most  religious  of  the  nation — quit> 
ted  France,  and  took  refuge  in  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
Ciermany,  Switzerland,  and  America.  The  lots  to  France 
was  immense ;  the  gain  to  other  countries,  no  less.  Com- 
posed largely  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  skilled 
artisans,  they  carried  with  them  their  knowledge^  taste, 
and  aptitude  for  business.   From  them  England,  in  par- 
ricular,  learned  the  art  of  manufacturing  silk,  crystal 
glasses,  and  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  jewelry.    Many 
besides  these,  whom  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies 
guarded  so  closely  as  to  prevent  their  flight,  were  ex- 
posed to  the  brutal  rage  of  the  soldiery,  and  assaulted 
by  every  barbarous  form  of  persecution  that  might  tend 
to  subdue  their  courage,  and  thus  engage  them  to  a 
feigned  and  external  profession  of  poper>'.    See  Mich- 
elet,  /x)ttw  XJVetla  Rhocatim  de  F^di/  dt  Nntitet,  p. 
284  sq.;  Benoit,  Hi$t  de  PEdU  de  Nantet  (1698),  iii,  127 
sq. ;  Ranke,  Frantds,  Geseh.  vol.  ii ;  Momey,  Mimoirea 
ft  Correspondence  (Par.  1824),  vol.  v ;  Wessenberg,  Ge»ch, 
d,  KirchenterBommlungen,  iv,  277,  280,  281 ;  Seebohm, 
Protest.  RevoL  p.  267 ;  Jidinb,  Rev,  Ixxx,  68  sq. ;  Smiles, 
//ist,  of  the  Huguenot*  f  and  his  Huguenots  after  the  Rev- 
ocation^ p.  1-19,  24,  44,  45,  78;  Weiss,  Hist,  des  Refu- 
giesj  p.  1  sq. ;  Bray,  Rwolt  in  the  CevetmeSf  p.  4-7, 18, 19, 
49  sq.,  214, 318;  Smedley,  Hist,  of  the  Ref,  Church  in 
France,  iii,  42,  44  sq.,  92,  281 ;  De  Felice,  ffisf.  of  Prot. 
in  France^  bk.  i,  pt.  x\-iii,  xx ;  bk.  iv,  ch.  xvii ;  and  other 
works  referred  to  under  HuouKNOTS.     (J.  H.W.) 

Nanteuil,  Ci£LKSTn(,  a  French  artist  noted  for  his 
contributions  to  sacred  art.  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1818. 
He  studied  under  Langlob  and  Ingres,  and  exhibited 
his  first  work,  a  Hofy  FamUy,  in  1833,  followed  by  A 
Heggar  (1834),  and  Chi-ist  Healing  the  Sick  (1837) ;  but 
he  was  mainly  employed  as  a  lithographer,  and  in  the 
course  of  about  thirty  years  executed  more  than  2000 
vignettes  for  literar}'  and  musical  publications.  Among 
his  more  recent  paintings  are.  The  Temptation  (1851) : — 
The  Vine  {\SliS) '.—Souvenirs  of  the  Past  and  The  Kiss 
of  Judas  (1858),  the  latter  after  Van  Dyck,  of  which 
he  also  produced  an  admirable  engraving.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1873. 

Na'dmi  (Heb.  Nodmi%  "^^rj,  my  delight ;  Sept, 
Noo/ificir,  v.  r.  N<tfe;iiV,  No</i/ifir,  Nocfi/itc,  Noo/i^ci, 
N<tfc/u€i V,  Hiiftpfitiv ;  Vulg.  JVbemt),  a  woman  of  Beth- 
lehem in  the  days  of  the  eariy  judges;  wife  of  Klime- 
lech,  mother  of  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  and  mother-in-law 
of  Ruth  (Ruth  i,  2,  etc ;  ii,  1,  etc ;  iii,  1 ;  iv,  3,  etc.).  B.C. 
'**■'.  1368.     The  significance  of  her  name  contributes  to 


the  point  of  the  paronomasia  in  i,  20,  21,  tboogh  tkt 
passage  contains  also  a  play  on  the  fiiere  auund  t4  tke 
name,  **  Call  me  not  Naomi  (pleaaaot),  call  me  Man 
(bitter) : . . .  why  then  call  ye  me  Naomi,  seeing  theUfd 
hath  testified  (an£k,  ro?)  against  me?"     See  Brm. 

Nads  (vaoc,  the  Greek  technical  name  for  a  temfit) 
is  used  to  designate  the  body  of  the  church.  See  Katk. 
The  earlier  Christians  were  averse  to  using  this  w«d 
with  reference  to  their  worship,  uq  account  of  the  iw 
of  it  by  the  heathen.  It  was  their  boast  that  they  had 
neither  temples  nor  altars.  But  this  is  to  be  nudcritoad 
only  relatively,  by  way  of  distinction  betwem  Jewish 
and  heathen  rites.  When  the  danger  of  sympathmag 
either  with  Judaism  or  heathen  idolatry  had  ceased, 
and  a  suspicion  of  such  union  could  not  be  supposed 
to  exist,  Christians  felt  less  hesitation  in  calling  tbcv 
churches  temples,  especially  as  this  was  the  name  rb- 
dered  familiar  to  them  by  the  Old-Testjunent  Script- 
ures. The  words  vaoQ  and  templttm  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  writings  of  Lactantiua,  Ambroae,  Eaae- 
bius,  and  Cbrysostom,  and  the  phraseology  was  commos 
in  the  4th  centur>'. — Farrar,  KccUs.  Diet^  s^  v.;  Xeafe, 
Hist,  East,  Ch,  Jntrod,  (see  Index  in  voL  ii) ;  Coleman, 
Christian  A  ntiquities  (see  Index) ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A»- 
chaology,  a.  v. 

Na'phish  (Heb.  N(^hish%  GIU,  refre^ker;  Srft. 
Na^lc;  Vulg.  MipAw),  the  eleventh  named  of  the 
twelve  sons  of  Ishmael,  patriarch  and  prince  among  iW 
Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxv,  15;  ChTon.i,31 ).  RC  port  \if77. 
In  1  Chron.  v,  19  (Sept:  N^r^ffrrioi,  A.V.  **  Nephesh"^  the 
name  of  the  ancestor  is  given  to  the  tribe  descended  fmn 
him,  who  are  classed  among  the  Hagarites  (q.  v.\  defeat- 
ed by  the  transjordanic  tribes  on  their  settieroent  in  Ca- 
naan. ^Naphish,  in  the  three  passages  in  which  the 
name  occurs,  is  grouped  with  Jetur.  Jetnr  was  nnqiif*- 
tionably  identical  with  the  Greek  Itunea  and  modfni 
Jedftr ;  a  small  province  situated  at  the  eastern  bwe  of 
Hermon,  and  bordering  on  Damascus  and  Bashan.  Jetsr 
and  Naphish  were  allies,  and  apparently  dwelt  together. 
The  Israelites  took  from  them  50,000'  camela,  SaO.diO 
sheep,  and  2000  asses.  They  were  manifestly  a  paM»> 
ral  people,  like  the  great  modem  tribes  of  the  Antzek, 
some  of  which  have  flocks  and  herds  eqnally  nomeroo^ 
Then,  having  conquered  the  people  and  captured  thrk 
cattle,  we  are  told  that  *  the  children  of  the  balf^ribr 
of  Manasseh  €heelt  in  the  land:  thef  increased  from  Bo- 
shan  ttnto  Baal'Hermon,  cmd  Senir,  and  tmto  Mmrwt 
HermonJ  From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Naphish  had  a  settled  home  situated  between  the 
range  of  Hermon  and  Bashan— that  is,  along  the  cartera 
declivities  of  the  mountains**  (Ritto).  **TheT  hare 
not  been  identified  with  any  Arabian  tribe;  but  identift- 
cations  with  Ishmaelitish  tribes  are  often  difiScult.  The 
difficulty  in  question  arises  from  intermarriages  with 
Keturahites  and  Joktanites,  from  the  influence  of  Mo- 
hammedan history,  and  from  our  ignorance  respectiag 
many  of  the  tribes,  and  the  towns  and  districts,  of  Ann 
bia.  If  the  Hagsrenes  went  southwards,  into  the  piuv- 
ince  of  Hejr,  after  their  defeat,  Naphish  may  have  gone 
with  them,  and  traces  of  his  name  should  in  thi»  caw 
be  looked  for  in  that  obscure  province  of  AraUa* 
(Smith).  l*hey  doubtless  became  afterwards  amalga- 
mated with  the  Ishmaelitish  dansy  and  so  lost  to  late 
history.    See  Arabia. 

Naph^'ifli  (Nci^tfft  V.  r.  Na^itrf  i ;  Vulg.  Nasismm), 
one  of  the  Temple  servants  whose  **  sons"  returned  from 
the  exile  (1  Esdr.  v,  81);  evidently  the  NEriiisHESOi 
(q.  V.)  or  Nbthusim  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Neh.  vii,  52; 
Ezra  ii,  50). 

Naph^tali  (Heb.  NaphtaW,  ^i^t),  wy  wrrafUsg, 

see  Gen.  XXX,  8;  Sept.Nc^aXi,but  fourteen  times  Ncf- 
^oXfi,  as  Gen.  xxx,  8;  eight  tiroes  Nc^aX(//f,  as  Gca. 
XXXV,  25;  once  Nf 6^nXi/i,  as  1  Kings  iv,  15;  N.T.  mA 
Josephus,  Nc^oXei/i ;  Vulg.  ().  T.  Xephthnli  ;  hm  sooe- 
times  Nephtalif  as  Gen.  xxx.  8;  N.  T.  yepk/ksHm; 
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Auth.  Ver.  K.  T.  ^  Kephthaliin*^,  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob, 
aod  his  second  by  Bilhah,  Kachel*8  handmaidi  bom  B.C. 
1915,  in  Fadmn-Aram.     (In  the  following  account  of 
thb  patriarch  and  the  tribe  descended  from  him  we 
employ  ui  part  the  statements  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's 
Dictionarie*,)    At  his  birth,  the  origin  of  the  name  is 
thus  explained  (Gen.  xxx,8) :  **  And  Rachel  said,  With 
wrestlimffg  of  God  have  /  wrettkd'*  (D-^rf^K  "^b^nipS 
"^ribrssp,  i.  e.  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  *^  im- 
mense wrestlings;**  &iifjx^'*^OQ  olov^ "  as  if  irresistible,** 
is  the  explanation  of  the  name  given  by  Josephns,  Ant, 
1,19,8) "with  my  sister;  and  I  have  prevailed;  and  she 
odled  his  name  Niiphfidu"     Both  the  Septuagint  and 
Latin  versions  mistake  the  meaning  and  spoil  the  force 
of  this  passage  (Gen.  xxx,  8).     Onkelos  and  the  Syriac 
version  represent  Kachel'  as  having  entreated  God  by 
prayer,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  correct  idea  (see  Ka- 
lisch,  ad  loc).     By  his  birth  Naphtali  was  thus  allied 
to  Dan  (Gen.  xxxv,  25) :  and  he  also  belonged  to  the 
same  portion  of  the  family  as  Ephraim  and  Benjamin, 
the  sons  of  Rachel ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  these  connec- 
tions appear  to  have  been  only  imperfectly  maintained 
by  the  tribe  descended  from  him.     At  the  migration  to 
Egypt  four  sons  are  attributed  to  Naphtali  (iien,  xlvi, 
24;*  Exod.  i,  4;  1  Chron.  vii,  18).     Of  the  individual 
patriarch  not  a  single  trait  is  given  in  the  Bible,  as  up 
to  the  time  of  Jaoob*s  blessing  the  twelve  patriarchs 
h'ls  name  is  only  mentioned  in  two  puUic  lists  (Gen. 
xxxv,  25 ;  xlvi,  24) ;  but  in  the  Jewish  traditions  he  b 
celebrated  for  his  powers  as  a  swifl  runner,  and  he  is 
^  named  as  one  of  the  tlve  who  were  chosen  by  Joseph 
'  to  represent  the  family  before  Pharaoh  (Targ,  Psatdojom, 
on  Geiu  1,  13  and  xlvii,  2).     In  the  Testament  qf  the 
Tmdve  Patriarchs  ^inphtaW  dies  in  his  one  hundred  and 
thirty-second  year,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  month.  That  work  explains  his  name  as  given 
*'  because  Rachel  had  dealt  deceitfully**  (iv  wavovpyi^ 
iroiriai).     It  also  gives  the  genealogy  of  his  mother: 
""Balla  (Bilhah),the  daughter  of  Kouthaioe,the  brother 
of  Deborah,  Rebekah*s  nurse,  was  bom  the  same  day 
with  RacheL     Routhaios  was  a  Chaldaean  of  the  kin- 
dred of  Abraham,  who,  being  taken  captive,  was  bought 
as  a  slave  by  Laban.    Laban  gave  him  his  maid  Aina 
or  Eva  to  wife,  by  whom  he  had  Zelipha,(Zilpah)— so 
called  (torn  the  place  in  which  he  had  been  captive— 
and  Balla**   (Fabricius,  Cod,  Pstudepigr.  V,  T.  p.  669, 
etc.). 

NAPHTALI,  Tribb  of.    The  blessing  pronounced 
by  Jacob  upon  Naphtali  was  very  short;  but  the  lan- 
guage is  obijcure,  and  its  interpretation  has  occasioned 
coiuiderable  controversy.     In  the  English  version  it 
reads  thus,  ''Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose;  he  giveth 
l^oodly  words**  (Geu.  xlix,  21).     The  Septuagint  trans- 
Lites  the  first  clause,  Nc^aXci  <rrA«xov  avfi/icvov, 
"Naphtali  is  a  wide -spread  tree.**    The  translators 
must  either  have  had  before  them  or  they  must  have 
invented  a  different  pointing  of  the  Hebrew  text  (nb'^K 
instead  of  nb*Jt     The  former,  equivalent  to  i"iK  or 
'■'^St,  signifies  "  a  strong  tree,**  aH)or  robttsta ;  but  es- 
pecially an  "  oak  **  or  "  terebinth.'*     Gesenius,  Thesau- 
riu,  p.  47).     The  second  clause  is  made  to  correspond, 
iriiiSoitf  Ip  rtf  ytvvfifiari  icdAXoc* "  putting  forth  in 
its  fruit  beauty,**  or  "giving  forth  goodly  boughs.'* 
Here  the  pointing  must  have  been  different  from  the 
M««oretic.     Instead   of  "^^TJX,  "words,**  they   read 
'^'^^"shoote**  or  "leaves.**  '  This  view  has  been  sub- 
stantially adopted  by  Bochart  and  many  modem  com- 
mentators.    Bochart  examines  the  text  minutely,  and 
traiuUtes,  "Nephthali  est  ut  arbor  suroulosa,'edens 
rainos  pulchritudinis,**  id  est,  "egregioe  et  speciosos** 
(Opera,  ii,  895  sq. ;  comp.  Stanley,  S.  and  P,  p.  855). 
The  translation  of  this  difficult  passage  given  by  Ewald 
(6>jc*«!*/^,ii,880), 

"  NiiphrsU  is  a  towering  Terebinth ; 
He  bdlh  a  goodlj  cresi,** 


gives  it  an  allusion  at  once  to  the  situation  of  the  tribe 
at  the  very  apex  of  the  country,  to  the  heroes  who 
towered  at  the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  to  the  lofty  moun- 
tains on  whose  summits  their  castles,  then  as  now,  were 
perohed.  The  only  reasons  for  the  change  are  that  it 
git'es  a  better  sense,  and  it  seems  to  accord  more  with 
Moses*s  blessing  in  Deut  xxxiii,  28.  The  great  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  tribe  would  thus  be  indicated,  and  the 
nature  of  the  country  they  were  to  occupy.  This 
translation,  however,  is  opposed  to  the  Masoretic  text, 
and  to  the  interpretations  of  the  best  Jewish  writers 
(  Bochart,  1.  c.).  'Fhe  present  reading,  too,  when  thought- 
fully conudered,  is  as  appropriate  as  the  other.  This, 
like  the  other  blesungs  of  the  patriarch,  was  intended 
to  shadow  forth  under  poetic  imagery  the  future  char- 
acter and  history  of  the  tribe.  "  Naphtali  is  a  hind  let 
loose,**  or  "  a  graceful  hind** — timid  and  distrustful  of  its 
own  powers,  swift  of  foot  to  elude  its  enemies;  but 
when  brought  to  bay  fierce  and  strong  to  defend  its 
life.  These  were  the  qualities  shown  by  Naphtali. 
They  left  several  of  their  cities  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canaanites  (Judg.  i,  83} ;  they  had  not  confidence  to 
fight  alone,  but  when  assailed  they  made  a  noble  de- 
fence (Judg.  V,  18),  and  united  with  others  in  pursuit 
of  a  flying  foe  (vi,  85).  Their  want  of  self-confidence 
was  chiefly  shown  in  the  case  of  Barak  ;  and  then,  too, 
they  displayed  in  the  end  heroic  devotion  and  un- 
wearied alacrity.     "  He  (that  is,  Naphtali ;  the  masc 

inin  proves  thb)  giveth  goodly  words.**  The  tribe 
was  to  be  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  language.  It 
probably  possessed  poets  and  writers  whose  names 
have  not  come  down  to  us.  We  have  one  noble  ode 
ascribetl  in  part  at  least  to  a  Naphtalite  (Judg.  v,  1. 
See  Kalisch,  On  Gen,  xlix,  21). 

During  the  sojourn  in  Eg}'pt  Naphtali  increased  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  Four  sons  went  down  with  their 
father  and  Jacob ;  and  at  the  exodus  the  adult  males 
numbered  58,400  (Numb,  i,  43).  It  thus  held  exactly 
the  middle  pontion  in  the  nation,  having  five  above  it 
in  numbers,  and  six  below.  But  when  the  borders  of 
the  Promised  Land  were  reached  its  numbers  were 
reduced  to  45,400,  with  four  only  below  it  in  the  scale, 
one  of  the  four  being  Ephraim  (Numb,  xxvi,  48-50; 
comp.  87).  The  leader  of  the  tribe  at  Sinai  was  Ahira 
ben-Enan  (Numb,  ii,  29) ;  and  at  Shiloh,  Pedahel  ben- 
Ammihud  (xxxiv,28).  Among  the  spies  its  represen- 
tative was  Nahbi  ben-Vophsi  (xiii,  14). 

During  the  march  through  the  wilderness  Naphtali 
occupied  a  position  on  the  north  of  the  sacre<l  tent 
with  Dan,  and  also  with  another  tribe,  which,  though 
not  originally  so  intimately  connected,  became  after- 
wards hb  immedUte  neighbor — Asher  (Numb,  ii,  25- 
31).  The  three  formed  the  "camp  of  Dan,**  and  their 
common  standard,  according  to  the  Jewbh  traditions, 
was  a  serpent  or  basilbk,  with  the  motto,  "  Return,  O 
Jehovah,  unto  the  many  thousands  of  Israel**  (7*ar^. 
Pseudojon,  on  Numb,  ii,  25). 

Jacob*s  blessing  had  special  reference  to  the  char- 
acter and  achievements  of  the  tribe ;  that  of  Moses  to 
the  nature  of  their  territory—"  0  Naphtali^  satisfied 
^oUh  favor,  and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Ixtrd:  pos^ 
sess  thou  the  west  and  the  south'"  (Deut.  xxx,  23).  A 
more  literal  and  more  accurate  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
would  be,  "Naphtali,  replete  with  favors,  and  full  of 
the  blessings  of  Jehovah ;  possess  thou  the  sea  and 

Darom.**    The  word  D"*,  Fmn,  which  in  the  A.  V.  b 

translated  "  west,**  evidently  means  "  the  sea  ;**  that  is, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  lay  in  part  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Naphtalu  The  Hebrew  term  O"!"!^,  Darom 
("a  circuit,**  from  the  root  "in=Arab.  cfeir,  "to  go 
round  ;**  see  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  s.  v.),  is  most  pr«iba- 
bly  a  proper  name  equivalent  to  GalU  ("a  circuit**),  or 
Galilee,  the  name  given  in  Josh,  xx,  7,  xxi,  32,  and  else- 
where, to  a  dbtrict  amid  the  mountains  of  Naphtali 
[see  Galilkb],  of  which  Darom  may  have  been  the 
older  appellation.    "  The  sea  and  Darom**  would  thus 
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■ignify  the  rmion  by  the  Lake  of  Gililce  and  ibe 
maunUiiu  to  tha  Donh  of  it.  Both  tbe  Sept.  and 
Viilgate  Tendn  O^  "  tbe  wa"  (aee  ilio  the  Childce 
nbbi  Salomon,  Bochan,  Ainsworth,  Monunua,  and 
Dtben).  The  poueiaiona  allotted  iv  Naphtali  are  de- 
tcribed  in  Joeh.  xii[,iIS-39.  The  hH  ol  thia  tribe  ww 
Dot  drawn  till  the  laM  but  one.  The  two  ponians  then 
remaining  unappropriated  *rere  tbe  noble  but  letnutf 
dutrivt  which  lay  between  the  Mrip  of  coa«t-land  al- 
ready allatied  to  Aabet  and  the  upper  part  of  (he  Jor- 
dan, and  the  little  canton  or  comer,  more  central,  but 
in  every  other  reipect  far  inferior,  which  projected  from 
the  lerntoiy  of  Judah  into  the  country  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  formed  tbe  "  marches"  between  those  two 
DeTer-tiriiig  combatanta.  N'apbtali  cbote  the  former 
of  tlieae,  leaving  the  latter  to  the  Daniies,  a  large  num- 
ber of  whom  (horlly  followed  their  relatives  to  their 
home  in  the  more  remote  but  undiuurbed  north,  and 
thus  UatiSed  W  the  wisdora  of  Naphtali's  lelection. 
The  lerxiiory  thus  appropriated  waa  enclosed  on  three 
aides  by  those  of  other  uibea.  It  lay  at  the  north- 
easteni  angle  of  Palestine.  On  the  east  the  uibe  wm 
bounded  by  the  Jordan  and  the  lakes  of  Merom  and 
Galilee;  on  the  south  by  Zebulun;  on  the  west  by 
Asher ;  and  on  the  north  apparenlly  by  the  river 
Leontea.  Hammatb  wu  one  nf  jla  cities,  and  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  identified  with  the  ruins  around  the 
warm  springs  a  mile  south  of  Tibeiiaa.  Consequently,  i 
to  Naphtali  belonged  the  whole  western  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  See  Tribe.  Naphtali  possened  a 
greater  variety  of  soil,  scenery,  and  climate  Ihsn  mar 
of  the  other  tribes.  Its  northern  portions  are  the  high- 
lands of  Patestitte.     The  sublime  rarine  of  the  Leontes 

which,  however,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolonga- 
tion. The  scenery  is  here  rich  and  besutifid.  The 
aumiDit  of  tbe  range  Is  broad,  presenting  an  expanse 


of  undulating  taUe-land,  omameoMd  with  hmad  tdB 
aitd  irregtdar  clomps  of  evergreen  oak,  and  having  bne 
and  there  little  upland  plains,  coveted  with  vadm 
and  bordered  with  thickets  of  arbutus  and  bamhaa. 
In  tbe  centre  of  this  park-like  reffioa  lie  th«  raias  af 
the  sanctuary  of  the  tribe,  the  narthem  dty  of  rcfi^. 
Sedash-Naphtali.  Tha  ridge  rises  gndually  towutli 
'    aud  culminates  at  Safed,  which  baa  an  tk- 


inofni 


few  a 


X  thousand  feet.    Twi 


tward.  ai 


e  thou 


Hnp  of  tbe  Tribe  of  NiiphtalL 


the  loftiest  points  in  Wesi 
Van  de  Velde,  JfnKnr,  p.  IT7).  On  the  wmtm  brow 
of  the  ridge  the  tribes  of  Asher  and  Naphtali  jaaei. 
the  former  having  allotted  to  it  the  western  ak^ies  aarf 
narrow  plain  of  PhvniciB  <Jaeh.  lix,  34-80).  On  the 
east  the  mountains  of  Naphtali  break  abruptly  down 
in  gray  cliffii  and  wooded  slopes  into  the  rich  valley  ef 
the  Jordan.  On  the  north  brow  of  these  rio|w*  lUads 
the  masnve  castle  of  Hunin,  probably  the  ancient  Dnh- 
Kehub;  and  twelve  mita  south  of  it,  cammanding  tbe 
waten  of  Memm,  are  the  ruins  of  Kasyflo,  which  aiay 
perhaps  mark  the  lile  ofthe  capital  of  the  nortben 
Canaan  it  es—IIaior.  The  Jordan  valley,  iboogh  Bin. 
and  in  places  marshy,  is  extremely  fertile.  Here  ihf 
people  of  SUIon  established  at  an  early  period  an  agiiod- 
lural  eohmy  to  supply  their  city  with  grain  and  fnits. 
The  region,  or  "circuit,"  aiound  Kedeab  was  aiKtaalT 
caUed  GaUl,  a  name  suhiequently  eitcnded  lo  ihe  whidc 
'  of  Nonheni  Palestine;  and  as  a  large  oumber  of  Ibr- 
.  eigners  settled  among  the  mountains — descendants  rf 
the  Canaanites,  and  othen  finm  Phmicia  and  Hvn 
'-  as  called  "Galilee  ofthe  GeDIiks."  See  citti- 
Accordinglo  Jcnephus(.4nr.v,  1,9^,  the  eauem 
r  the  tribe  reached  as  far  as  Damascus ;  but  of 
this — though  not  impassible  in  the  early  times  of  tbe 
■  n  and  before  the  rise  of  the  Syrian  monarcby— 
:  is  no  indication  in  the  Bible.  The  quiMiuD  wsa 
itly  discussed  in  the  Journal  qfSacTrtl  amJ  Clatii- 
ad  PhiUUogt  by  Thnipp  and  Tiegelks  {Sta.  (at  ISSo. 
l866),who  both  favor  the  idea  of  a  much  wider  uieo- 
sion  in  that  direction  than  has  usually  been  snpfioeed: 
but  their  arguments  have  not  sofflced  to  cmiiimt 
Ewald,  who  reviews  them  in  bis  eighth  JairbudL,  and 
who  very  Justly  thinks  that  the  statement  of  JoaqibiB 
might  not  ta  be  pressed.  Tbe  southrin  section  of 
Nsphtsli  was  the  garden  of  Palestine.  The  tiUle  ptsiai 
along  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  tbe  vales  ibsi 
run  up  into  the  moanlains,  are  of  unrivalled  feniSty. 
JosephUA  dcaoibes  the  plain  on  the  shore  of  the  like 
then  called  Gennesaret,  as  an  earthly  paradise,  wbeie 
the  choicest  fmita  grew  luxuriantly,  and  when  eteiBsl 
spring  reigned.  His  words  are  not  much  exa|^a~ 
aied  ;  for  now,  though  more  a  wildemeB  than  a  para- 
dise, its  surpassing  ricbneea  is  apparent.  The  sbote  it 
lined  with  a  wide  border  of  oleander;  behind  thb  m 
■  tangled  thicket  of  tbe  lote  tree ;  and  here  and  tbnr 
are  clumps  of  dwarf  palms.  Tbe  plaiu  beyond,  einjii 
the  few  spots  cultivated,  is  covered  with  gigantic  tb>- 
t]es(JoeephuB,)rar,iii,10,e;  Robinson, fiO, «m; ii, MSi 
'I'hus  Naphtali  had  a  comraunicaUon  with  tlie  Sea  sf 
Cialilee,  the  rich  district  of  the  Ard  el-Huleb  and  tb( 
Merj  AyOn,  and  all  the  splendidly  wateied  couiHit 
about  Banias  and  Hasbeya,  the  springs  of  Jordan.  fUiI 
f  he  capslHlities  of  these  plains  and  of  tbe  access  (a  ibe 
lake,  which  at  a  later  period  raised  Galilee  and  Gmibcs- 
arelfito  so  high  a  pitcb  of  crowded  andhosy  pnupaity, 
were  not  destined  to  be  developed  while  they  were  in 
the  keeping  of  the  tribe  of  NapbtaU.  It  was  the 
mountainous  country  ("Mount  Naphtali,"  Joaluxx,?). 
which  formed  the  chief  part  of  their  inberilancc,  tkai 
impressed  or  brought  out  the  qualities  tor  which  Nafb- 
tali  was  remarkahte  at  the  one  reniarkabje  period  i^ 
iu  history.  This  district,  the  modern  Brlad-BniaraL 
or  "land  of  good  tidings,"  comprises  some  of  the  mm 
beautiful  scenery  and  some  of  the  most  fertile  sod  is 
Palestine  (Porter,  p.  863),  forests  surpuooc  Ibiae  vf 
the  renowned  Carmel  itself  (Tan  dc  Yelde,  i,  S3S);  st 
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rich  in  noble  and  ever-varying  prospects  as  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  (ii,  407).  As  it  is  thus  described 
by  one  of  the  few  travellers  who  have  crossed  its 
mountains  and  descended  into  its  ravines,  so  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  —  *'  the  soil,"  says 
Jooephus  (  War,  iii,  8, 2),  **'  universally  rich  and  produc- 
tive ;  full  of  plantations  of  trees  of  all  sorts ;  so  fertile 
as  to  invite  the  most  slothful  to  cultivate  it." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  localities  in  the  tribe, 
with  their  probable  identification : 

AbUelrKamJb. 
fSee  AttEL-uBTo-MAA- 

\      CUAU. 

Damieht 
Bluish. 
Jalun. 

See  BicTH-AKBin. 
iKurn-Hattin}  f 
(See  CiMAKaA-PuiLip- 

l    ". 
AifuUa, 
Irbid, 

Bantas. 
TeU-Htmif 

I  See  Grnnksauktu. 

Btr-Kenuehf 
Ain  U-Uaruieht 
See  Laisii. 
T^UrKhuraibehf 
ITell-Haziur.} 
(N.W.  shore  of  Lake 
\    Tiberinj«. 
Bahr-Tubariyeh, 


Alvei-beth-Maachah. 

Town. 

Abel-maim. 

do. 

Adamuh,  or  Adaml. 

do. 

Ahlab. 

do. 

AJaK*n. 

da 

Arbel. 

do. 

AzDoth-Tabor. 

do. 

Baal-gad,  or  Baal-hei^)      ^. 
moD.                        /     **"• 

Beth-anath. 

do. 

Beih-arbel. 

do. 

Beth-sheraesh. 

do. 

Csasarea-PhUlppL 

do. 

Capemanm. 
Cluuneretb,  or  CIn-) 

do. 

(Town. 

nereth,  or  Clnue-> 
roth.                      ) 

-  <  Region. 
(Lake. 

Chorazin. 

Town. 

Dalmanatha. 

do. 

Dan,  or  Dan-Jaan. 

do. 

Sdrei. 

do. 

Sn-haxor. 

da 

^i 


Genneaareth 

Qennesareth. 
Hammath,   or    Ham- 

mon,  or  Hammoth 

di>r. 
Haroeeth. 
Haaar-enan. 
Hazor. 
Helepb. 
Herroon. 
Uorem. 
Hnkkoth. 
]J«in. 

Inm.  * 

JahneeL 
Janoah. 
Kiirtan. 

Kedeah,  or  Klshlon. 
Lnish,  or  Leshem. 

Lakam. 

llagdala,  or  Migdal-eL 

Nekeb. 

Riikkatb. 

Ramah. 

Kehob. 

Shepham. 

Tiberias. 

Zaanalm,  or  Zaaninm. 

Zedad. 

Ziddim,  or  Zer. 

Zlphron. 


Plain. 
Lake. 


Town.     Hammam  f 


do. 

da 

da 

do. 
Mount. 
Town. 

do. 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

do. 

do. 

da 

da 

do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
do. 

da 

do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
da 


TuUUQintht 

IHcubeya}} 

Haznr. 

Betm/t 

Jebeles-Shefkh, 

Huraht 

Yainik, 

TeU-DibMnr 

Kkurbet' Varum, 

iEUJanfieh]  t 

Kidat  Hunint 

lUl'Katanah]  ? 

Kades, 

TeU'Kadit 
/[Ruloi  B.  of  Tell-Ak- 
1     barn)? 

Kl^MejdO, 

See  Adami. 

See  UAJiMATu. 

Ramek. 

DeirRukeibr 
(See  CiKSABBA-PniLir> 
I    PI. 

Tubariveh. 

lAinMeUahah]? 

iJedeida^7 

HaUint 

iKaukdba^  ? 


Three  of  the  towns  of  Naphtali  were  allotted  to  the 
Grershonite  Levites:  Kadesh  (already  called  Kedesh-in- 
Galilee),  Hammoth-dor,  and  Kartan.  Of  these,  the  Arst 
was  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh,  xx,  7;  xxi,  82).  It  should 
be  noticed  that  in  the  list  of  fortified  towns  at  Josh, 
xix,  85-88  only  sixteen  cities  are  enumerated  (or  but 
thirteen  if  we  join  as  one  the  names  not  connected  by 
the  conjunction),  whereas  the  sum  caUs  for  nineteen. 
The  difference  is  probably  to  be  made  up  by  including 
such  of  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verses  as  lay 
within  the  territory  of  the  tribe  and  had  walls.  The 
euumeration,  like  the  rest  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
chapters,  is  not  exhaustive  (see  Keil,  ad  loc). 

Naphtali,  on  account  of  its  position,  was  in  a  great 
measure  isolated  from  the  Israelitish  kingdoms.  Yet 
it  had  its  share  in  those  incursions  and  molestations 
by  the  surrounding  heathen  which  were  the  common 
k>t  of  all  the  trib<»  (Judah  perhaps  alone  excepted) 
during  the  first  centuries  after  the  conquest.  One 
of  these,  apparently  the  severest  struggle  of  all,  fell 
with  special  violence  on  the  north  of  the  country,  and 
the  leader  by  whom  the  invasion  was  repelled — Barak 


of  Kedesh-Naphtali — was  the  one  great  hero  whom 
Naphtali  is  recorded  to  have  produced.  How  gigantic 
were  the  efforts  by  which  these  heroic  mountaineers  saved 
their  darling  highlands  from  the  swarms  of  Canaaniccs 
who  followed  Jabin  and  Sisera,  and  how  grand  the  po- 
sition which  they  achieved  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
nation,  may  be  gathered  from  the  narrative  of  the  war 
in  Judg.  iv,  and  still  more  from  the  expressions  of  the 
triumphal  song  in  which  Deborah,  the  prophetess  of 
Ephraim,  immortalized  the  victors  and  branded  their 
reluctant  countrymen  with  everlasting  infamy.  Gilead 
and  Reuben  lingered  beyond  the  Jordan  among  their 
fiocks;  Dan  and  Asher  preferred  the  luxurious  calm  of 
their  hot  lowlands  to  the  free  air  and  fierce  strife  of  the 
mountains ;  Issachar,  with  characteristic  sluggishness 
seems  to  have  moved  slowly  if  he  moved  at  all;  but 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  on  the  summits  of  their  native 
highlands,  devoted  themselves  to  death,  even  to  an  ex- 
travagant pitch  of  heroism  and  self-devotion  (Judg.  v, 
18): 

"Zebainn  are  a  people  that  threw  away  their  lives  even 
unto  death— 
And  Naphtali,  on  the  high  places  of  the  field." 

Naphtali  was  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts, 
under  the  charge  of  his  son-in-law  Ahimaaz ;  who  with 
his  wife  Basmath  resided  in  hb  presidency,  and  doubt- 
less enlivened  that  remote  and  rural  locality  by  a  min- 
iature of  the  court  of  his  august  father-in-law  held  at 
Safed  or  Kedesh,  or  wherever  his  residence  may  have 
been  (I  Kings  iv,  15).  Here  he  doubtless  watched  the 
progreM  of  the  unpromising  new  district  presented  to 
Solomon  by  Hiram — the  twenty  cities  of  C^abtil,  which 
seem  to  have  been  within  the  territory  of  Naphtali, 
perhaps  the  nucleus  of  the  Galilee  of  later  date.  The 
ruler  of  the  tribe  (^*^33) — a  different  dignity  altogether 
from  that  of  Ahimaaz — ^was,  in  the  reign  of  David, 
Jerimoth  ben-Azriel  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  19).  In  later 
times  the  Naphtalites  appear  to  have  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  intercourse  with  the  heathen  which  was 
the  bane  of  the  northern  tribes  in  general,  and  of  which 
there  are  already  indications  in  Judg.  i,  88;  comp.Isa. 
ix,  1.  The  location  by  Jeroboam  wi^in  their  territory 
of  the  great  sanctuary  for  the  northern  part  of  his  king- 
dom must  have  given  an  impulse  to  their  nationality, 
and  for  a  time  have  revived  the  connection  with  their 
brethren  nearer  the  centre.  Nominally  subject  to  Sa- 
maria, it  was  separated  from  it  by  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
over  which  so  often  swept  the  devastating  hordes  of 
the  "  Children  of  the  East,"  and  the  powerful  armies  of 
Syria.  The  usual  route  of  the  Syrian  expeditions  was 
along  the  east  base  of  Hermon,  and  across  the  Jordan 
at  Jacob's  bridge.  The  Naphtalites  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses  thus  generally  escaped  their  devastations. 
But  whenever  the  enemy  marched  through  the  valley  of 
Coele-Syria,  then  Naphtali  bore  the  first  brunt  of  the  on- 
set. In  the  reigns  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  and  Asa, 
king  of  Judah,  this  tribe  was  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 
invasion  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  who  "sent  the  cap- 
tains of  the  hosts  which  he  had  against  the  cities  of 
Israel,  and  smote  all  Cinneroth,  with  all  the  land  of 
Naphtali"  (1  Kings  xv,  20),  especially  "all  its  store 
cities"  (2  Chron.  xvi,  4).  At  length,  in  the  reign  of 
Pekah,kbg  of  Israel  (cir.  B.a  780),  Tiglath-pileser 
overran  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Israel,  swept  off  the 
population,  and  bore  them  away  to  Assyria  (2  Kings 
xv,  29).  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  adding  that  Tobit 
belonged  to  Naphtali,  for  he  tells  us  that  "  in  the  time 
of  Enemessar  (or  Shalmaneser),  king  of  the  Assyrians, 
he  was  led  captive  out  of  Thbbe,  which  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  that  city  which  is  called  Kedesh  of  Naphtali, 
in  Galilee,  above  Aser ;"  that  he  came  with  his  breth- 
ren to  Nineveh,  and  that  the  Most  High  gave  him 
grace  and  favor  before  Enemessar,  who  made  him  pur- 
veyor to  the  palace  (Tobit  i,  5 ;  vii,  8). 

But  though  the  history  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  ends 
here,  and  the  name  is  not  mentioned  again  except  in 
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the  well-known  citation  of  Matthew  (iv,  15),  and  the 
mystical  references  of  Ezekiel  (xlviii,  8, 4,  84)  and  of 
the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  vii,  6),  yet  under  the 
title  of  Galilee — apparently  an  ancient  name,  though 
not  brought  prominently  forward  until  the  Christian 
am — the  district  which  they  had  formerly  occupied 
was  destined  to  become  in  every  way  far  more  impor- 
tant than  it  had  ever  before  been.  After  the  captivity 
the  Israelites  again  settled  largely  in  Naphtali,  and  its 
southern  section  became  the  most  densely  populated 
district  in  Palestine.  It  became  the  principal  scene 
also  of  our  Lord's  public  labors.  After  his  brethren  at 
Nazareth  rejected  and  sought  to  kill  him,  he  "came 
down"*  (Luke  iv,  31)  from  the  uplands  and  dwelt  in 
"  Capernaum,  which  is  upon  the  sea-coast,  in  the  bor- 
ders of  ZabiUon  and  Nephthalim**  (Matt,  iv,  18).  The 
new  capital  of  Galilee  had  recently  been  built  by  An- 
tipas,  and  called  after  the  emperor,  Tiberias.  Other 
towns — Magdala,  Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsai- 
4la  —  dotted  the  shore,  which  teemed  with  life  and 
industrv.  Vast  multitudes  followed  Jesus  wherever 
he  went  (Mark  ii,  1-12;  Matt,  xiii,  1-28,  etc).  The 
greater  number  of  his  beautiful  parables  were  spoken 
here;  and  it  was  the  scene  of  most  of  his  miracles 
(Porter,  Hand-book,  p.  480,  431).  Then  the  words  of 
Isaiah  were  fulfilled  as  they  are  quoted  and  applied  by 
Matthew  (iv,  15, 16):  *'Tbe  land  of  Zabuk»n,  and  the 
land  ofNephthaUm,  the  region  of  the  »a  [  that  is,  of  the 
Hea  of  Galilee;  the  same  district  called  ^the  sea"*  in 
Deut  xxxiii,  28],  Penea  [the  proper  name  of  the  coun- 
try beyond  Jordan],  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  [called  "  Da- 
rom"  in  DeuL  xxxiii,  23]  —  the  people  which  sat  in 
darkness  saw  great  light ;  and  to  them  which  sat  in 
the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light  is  sprung  up." 
The  details  of  this  tribe's  history,  as  well  as  the  account 
of  its  sufferings  and  heroic  resistance  during  the  cam- 
paign of  Titus  aud  Vespasian  prior  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  are  given  elsewhere.     See  Palestimk. 

Naphtali  is  now  almost  a  desert.  A  monmful  silence 
reigns  along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  There 
are  still  a  few  populous  villages  among  the  mountains ; 
but  Safet  and  Tiberias  are  the  only  places  of  any  im- 
portance within  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe,  and  they 
are  fast  falling  to  ruin. 

NAPHTALI,  Mount  C^bnfi?  "in,  Sept.  opoc  N*^ 
^a\(ij  Vulg.  Mora  Nephtalx),  the  mountainous  district 
which  formed  the  main  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Naph- 
tali (Josh.  XX,  7),  answering  to  ''  Mount  Ephraim"  in 
the  centre  and  "  Mount  Judah''  in  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine.   See  Naphtall 

Naphthar  (vk<ft^apj  Tulg.  Nephihar),  the  name 
given  by  Nehemiah,  according  to  the  account  in  the 
Apocrypha,  to  the  substance  (not  the  place,  as  the 
Vulg.)  which  after  the  return  from  Babylon  was  dis- 
covered in  the  dry  pit  where  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  the  sacred  fire  of  the  altar  had  been  hidden  (2 
Mace,  i,  86;  comp.  19).  The  legend  is  a  curious  one; 
and  it  b  plain,  from  the  descriprion  of  the  substance — 
"thick  water,"  which,  being  poured  over  the  sacrifice 
and  the  wood,  was  kindled  by  the  great  heat  of  the  sun, 
aud  then  bumeii  with  an  exceedingly  bright  and  clear 
fiame  (ver.  32) — that  it  was  either  the  same  as  or  closely 
allied  to  the  naphtha  of  modem  commerce  {petroleum). 
The  narrative  is  not  at  all  extravagant  in  its  terms,  and 
is  very  probably  grounded  on  some  actual  occurrence. 
The  only  difficulty  it  presents  is  the  explanation  given 
of  the  name:  "Naphthar,  which  is,  being  interpreted, 
cleansing"  (Ka^a/om/io^),  and  which  has  hitherto  puz- 
zled all  the  interpreters.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  some 
mistake  in  copying.  A  list  of  conjectures  will  be  found 
in  Grimm  {Kwzyef  Handb,  ad  loc),  and  another  in 
Heland's  Diss,  de  vet.  Ling,  Pers,  Ixviii.  The  writer 
adds, "  But  many  men  call  it  Nephi,"^  The  identity  of 
the  names  with  naphtha  is  obvious.  The  place  from 
which  this  combustible  water  was  taken  was  enclosed 
by  the  "  king  of  Persia"  (Artaxcrxes  Longimanus),  and 


converted  into  a  sanctuary  (such  seeme  to  be  the  fane 
of  f fpov  vrouivj  ver,  34).  In  naodem  times  it  has  heea 
identified  with  the  large  well  called  by  the  Arabe  Bir- 
eyftb,  situated  beneath  Jerusalem,  at  the  oonfliieaee  ^ 
the  valleys  of  Kidron  and  Hinoom.  This  well,  the  Arrit 
name  of  which  may  mean  the  wdl  of  Joab  or  of  J«U 
and  which  is  usually  identified  with  En-rngc),  b  ake 
known  to  the  Frank  Christians  as  the  **  Well  of  Nehf- 
miah."  According  to  Dr.  Robinson  {BU>,  Rea.  L  S3t 
note),  the  first  trace  of  thb  name  is  in  Quammias  (i^- 
cidatio,  etc,  ii,  27<M),  who  wrote  in  the  eariy  pan  «/ 
the  17th  century  (1616-25).  He  calls  it  "  the  wdl  of 
Nehemiah  and  of  fire,"  in  words  which  seem  to  imply 
that  such  was  at  that  time  its  recognised  name :  "Cele- 
bris ille  et  nominatus  puteus,  Nehemiie  et  ignis  mpp^i^ 
tus."  The  valley  which  runs  from  it  to  the  Demi  Sea 
is  called  Wadp  en-Nar,  "Valley  of  the  Firer  bot  m 
stress  can  be  laid  on  this,  as  the  name  may  have  orig- 
inated the  tradition.  A  description  of  the  Bir-erdb  » 
given  by  WiUiams  (//ofy  C%,  ii,  489-95),  Bardar  (CfiJ, 
etc.,  p.  618-16),  and  by  the  careful  Tobler  (< 
etc,  p.  50).  At  present  it  Vould  be  an  equally 
ble  spot  either  to  store  fire  or  to  seek  for  naphtha.  Ok 
thing  is  plain,  that  it  cannot  have  b^n  £n-rogel  (vhkb 
was  a  living  spring  of  water  from  the  days  of  juslraa 
downwards),  and  a  naphtha  well  also. — ^Hnith.     See 

BlTUMBS. 

Naph'tohim  (Heb.  N<tphhlkim\UTn^tii, psoUef 
Egyptian  origin,  but  of  uncertain  meaning  [see  be- 
low] ;  Sept.  Nf^oAeifi.  Gen.  x,  18 ;  N<^<rXi^,  1  CfaroiL 
i,  11,  V.  r.  iiff^uaiHfi,  Nc^ovfiff;  Vulg.  Xepiikeim 
and  Nephtkaim),  a  Hamitic  tribe  of  Mizraim*a  descend- 
ants  (Gen.  x,  13;  1  Chron.  x,  11).  The  planl  form  sf 
the  name  seems  to  indicate  a  tribe  sprung  from  NapiipL 
Jonathan  {Chald,  Chron.)  interprets  it  "^SOSDCSB,  iW- 
tfjuchetnij  i.  e.  inhabitants  of  Pentaschoeniun,  a  city  m 
Lower  Kg}'pt,  twenty  Roman  miles  from  Peltnmii. 
Saadias  renders  it  Curamanii,  Bochart  (PhaL  iv,  29; 
compares  Nephthyt,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  godde*. 
sister  and  wife  of  Typhon ;  which,  according  to  Pb- 
tarcb  {De  Iside,  c  88),  means  riJQ  y^  rd  fffxara  rm 
frapopiOf  the  ends  of  the  earth  or  land,  L  e.  the  sea-sborv; 
and  so  the  Coptic  interprets  Naphtnhim.  Mkhadii 
{Spicileg,  i,  268  sq.)  understands  the  name  to  bdoi^  to 
the  desert  between  Egypt  and  Asia,  near  tbe  Snbonio 
lake,  which  the  EgA'ptians  call  the  exhalaiioos  of  Ty- 
phon. See  also  Jablonsky,  Opvse,  i,  161 ;  Scbiiltbeai, 
Parodies,  p.  152.  But  Mln  F.  Corbaux  (*^  Rephaim,*  b 
the  Joum,  of  Sac.  Lit,  1851,  p.  151)  identifies  thb  tifte 
with  the  original  Memphites,  whose  <»pita],  **  the  dwell- 
ing of  Ptah,"  Na-Ptah,  b  contracted  in  Hebrew  Bit» 
Naph  (7^3).  ^  If  we  may  judge  from  their  positkn  m 
the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  according  to  the  Masoretie  text 
(in  the  Sept,  in  Gen.  x  they  follow  the  Ludim  and  pfe- 
cede  the  Anamim,  'Ei^e/icnctfi),  immediately  after  tbe 
Lehabim,  who  doubtless  dwelt  to  the  west  of  Egypc^ 
and  before  the  Pathrusim,  who  inhabited  that  ooaotrr, 
the  Naph  tub  im  were  probably  settled  at  first,  or  at  tiie 
time  when  Gen.  x  was  written,  either  in  Egypt  or  im- 
mediately to  the  west  of  it.  In  Coptic  the  city  Mim 
and  the  neighboring  territory,  which  piobaUy  eonv- 
sponded  t<i  the  older  Mareotic  nome,  b  called  p^iaiai 
or  piphaiady  a  name  composed  of  the  word  phaiat  or 
phaiad,  of  unknown  meaning,  with  the  (Jural  definite 
article  pi  prefixed.  In  hieroglyphics  mention  b  ma^ 
of  a  nation  or  confederacy  of  tribes  conquered  by  the 
Egyptbns  called  *  the  Nine  Bows,'  a  name  which  ChaiB- 
pollion  read  Naphit,  or,  as  we  should  write  it,  NA- 
PETU,  *the  bows,'  though  he  called  them  Hhc  Niw 
Bows'  (or  *  nine  peoples,'  Bnigsch,  Gettgr.  Insckr,  ii,  26), 
It  seems,  however,  more  reasonable  to  suppoee  that  wt 
should  read  (ix)  PETU,  *  the  Nine  Bo^vs,'  literally.  It 
is  also  doubtful  whether  the  Coptic  name  of  Marei  cos- 
tains  the  word  '  bow,'  which  b  only  found  in  the  foa» 
pite  (S.  masc)  and  phit  (M.  fem.  *a  rainbow') ;  but  it  t» 
possible  that  the  second  part  of  the  former  may  bare 
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>een  origioaUy  the  same  as  the  latter.  It  is  notewor- 
.by  tbat  there  should  be  two  geographical  names  con- 
lected  irith  the  bow  iu  biemglyphics,  the  one  of  a 
:t>uiitxy,  MERU-PET,  *  the  island  of  the  bow,'  probably 

\l  EROBy  and  the  other  of  a  nation  or  confederacy,  *  the 
Kine  Bows,  and  that  in  the  list  of  the  Hamites  there 
should  be  two  umilar  names,  Phut  and  Naphtuhiro,  be- 
sides Cusb,  probably  of  like  sense.    No  important  histor- 
ical notice  of  the  Nine  Bows  has  been  found  in  the  Egyp- 
tijui  iiiaciiptiuns:  they  are  only  spoken  of  in  a  general 
manner  when  the  kings  are  saiil,  iu  laudatory  inscrip- 
tiona,  to  have  subdued  great  nations,  such  as  the  Ne- 
f^ToeOj  €>r  extensive  countries,  such  as  Klsb,  or  Cush. 
Ferhape  therefore  this  name  b  that  of  a  confederacy  or 
of  a   widely-spread  nation,  of  which  the  members  or 
tribes  are  spoken  of  separately  in  records  of  a  more  par- 
ticular character,  treating  of  special  conquests  of  the 
Pharaoha  .or  enumerating  their  tributaries**  (Smith). 
**  It  appears  more  probable,  however,  to  identify  the 
l^aphtuhim  with  the  city  of  Naphata  or  NapatOj  the 
capital  of  an  ancient  Ethiopian  kingdom,  and  one  of 
the  most  splendid  cities  in  Africa  (Strabo,  xvii,  p.  820; 
Pliny,  Hist.  NaU  vi,  36 ;  Ptolemy,  iv,  7).    Strabo  states 
that  Napata  was  the  royal  seat  of  queen  Oandace,  a  fact 
w^hich  may  amnect  one  of  the  most  ancieut  tribes  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  an  incident  in  apostolic  history 
(Acts  viii,  27).    The  city  and  its  territory  lay  upon  the 
southern  frontier  of  Mizraim,  at  the  great  bend  of  the 
Nile  in  Soudan,  and  having  the  desert  of  Bahiuda  on 
the  south.     The  ruins  of  the  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  extensive  and  splendid,  consisting  of  pyra- 
mids, temples,  sphinxes,  and  sculptures.     The  modem 
name  is  Meroi  or  Meravst;  though  some  geographers 
do  not  adopt  this  view  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  i,  591).     The 
connection  of  this  ciiy  with  Egypt  is  shown  by  the 
character  of  its  ruins.     There  is  a  temple  of  Osiris  and 
another  of  Ammon;  and  there  is  a  necropolis  on  whose 
l^ateway  Odiris  is  figured  receiving  gifts  as  the  god  of 
the  lower  world.     Two  lions  of  red  granite  of  beautiful 
workmauship  were  found  here,  and  brought  to  England 
by  lord  Prudhoe,  afterwards  duke  of  Northumberland. 
Thev  are  at  present  in  the  British  Museum  (Hoskins, 
TraveUj  p.  161, 288 ;  Layard,  Nm,  and  Bab,  p.  157 ;  Ka- 
lisch.  On  GenesU,  p.  265;  Smith,  Diet  of  Gr.  and  Rom, 
Geog.  ii,  896/  (Kitto). 

Xi^apler,  Jjord  John,  of  Merchiston,  Scotland,  cele- 
brated specially  as  a  mathematician,  but  noted  alao  as  a 
reli^ons  writer,  was  bom  in  1550.     He  studied  at  the 
Univendty  of  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  after  which  he 
travelled  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.     Upon 
his  return  home  he  applied  himself  especially  to  roath- 
ematica,  in  which  he  secured  a  great  and  lasting  repu- 
tation by  his  discovery  of  logarithms.     He,  however, 
also  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  theology.    His 
work  on  the  Revelation  indicates  the  most  acute  in- 
T^estigation.     It  is  a  most  curious  and  learned  work 
on  the  Apocalypse,  and  is  entitled  A  plaine  DUoovery 
of  the  whole  Revelation  of  SL  John,  set  down  in  two 
TreiUiaes;  wkereunto  are  annexed  certain  Grades  of 
SiiHfUii  (5th  ed.,  corrected  and  amended,  Edinb.  1645, 
4tu>.     In  the  dedication  he  gives  some  advice  to  king 
James  on  religious  matters,  and  on  the  propriety  of  ref- 
ormation in  his  own  "house,  family,  and  court."     It 
was  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  Grerman.    Na- 
pier was  in  a  certain  sense  an  adventist.     He  looked 
for  an  early  consummation  of  the  millennium.     The 
date  he  believed  to  be  about  1688.    Napier  died  April 
3,  1617.     See  Lifcy  WritinffSf  and  Inventions  of  John 
Nttpier,  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan  and  Walter  Minto  (1787) ; 
Mark  Napier,  Memoirs  of  J,  Napier  (1834) ;  Chambers, 
Bioff.  DicL  of  Scotsmeny  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Biblioy. 
ii,  2152;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ; 
Westminster  Rev,  July,  1835. 

ITapkiil,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  trovhipiov, 
Yulg.  sudarium  in  Luke  xix,  20 ;  John  ii,  44 ;  xx,  7 ; 
which,  however,  is  rendered  "  handkerchier  in  Acts 


xix,  12,  where  it  is  associated  with  aprons,  mpuciv^ia : 
they  are  classed  together,  inasmuch  as  they  refer  to 
objects  of  a  very  umUar  character.     Both  words  are  of 
Latin  origin :  aovdapiov  =  sudarium,  from  sudo,  ^  to 
sweat"  (the  Lutheran  translation  preserves  the  reference 
to  its  etymology  in  its  rendering,  schweisstuch) ;  trifU' 
Kh'^iov=semicinctiumy  i.  e.  "  a  half  girdle."    Neither  is 
much  used  by  classical  writers;  the  sudarium  is  referred 
to  as  used  for  wipuig  the  face  ("candido  frontem  sudario 
tergeret,"  QuintiL  vi,  8)  or  hands  ("sudario  manus  ter- 
gens,  quod  in  coUo  habebat,"  Petron.  infragm,  Truyur, 
cap.  67) ;  and  also  as  worn  over  the  face  for  the  purpose 
of  concealment  (Sueton.  in  Neron,  cap.  48) :  the  word  was 
introduced  bv  the  Romans  into  Palestine,  where  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Jews,  in  the  form  KHT'O,  as  =nnB^T3 
in  Ruth  iii,  15.     The  sudarium  is  noticed  in  the  N.  T. 
as  a  wrapper  to  fold  up  money  (Luke  xix,  20) — as  a 
cloth  bound  about  the  head  of  a  corpse  (John  xi,  44; 
XX,  7),  being  probably  brought  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  under  the  chin — and,  lastly,  as  an  article  of  dress 
that  could  easily  be  removed  (Acts  xix,  12),  probably  a 
handkerchief  worn  on  the  head  like  the  heffiek  of  the 
Bedouin.    The  semicinctutm  is  noticed  by  Martial,  xiv, 
epigr,  158,  and  by  Petron.  in  Satyr,  cap.  94.     The  dis- 
tinction between  the  ductus  and  the  semicinctium  con- 
sisted in  its  width  (Isidor.  Grig,  xix,  33) :  with  reganl 
to  the  character  of  the  trtpncif^iov,  the  only  inference 
from  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  (Acts  xix,  12)  is 
that  it  was  easily  removed  from  the  person,  and  proba- 
bly was  worn  next  to  the  skin.     According  to  Suidas, 
the  distinction  between  the  sudarium  and  the  semicim> 
tium  was  very  small,  for  he  explains  the  latter  by  the 
former,  fftfiiiciv^wv '  ^ctoXiov  ri  aovBapiov,  the  0a«;tu- 
\tov  being  a  species  of  head-dress:  Hesychius  likewise 
explains  ai/juKiv^iov  by  ^axioXiov,    According  to  the 
scholiast  (m  Cod,  Steph,),  as  quoted  by  Schleusner  {Lex, 
8.  V.  oovSapioi*),  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms 
is  that  the  sudarium  was  worn  on  the  head,  and  the 
semicinctium  used  as  a  handkerchief.    The  difference 
was  probably  not  iu  the  shape,  but  in  the  use  of  the  ar- 
ticle; we  may  conceive  them  to  have  been  bands  of 
linen  of  greater  or  less  size,  which  might  be  adapted  to 
many  purposes,  like  the  article  now  called  lungi  among 
the  Arabs,  which  is  applied  sometimes  as  a  girdle,  at 
other  times  as  a  turban  (Wellsted,  Travels,  i,  821).— 
Smith.    See  Apron;  HANOKEKCHieF. 

Napkins  are  used  in  some  Christian  churches,  e.  g. 
in  those  of  the  Romish  communion,  in  the  ministration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  custom  is  claimed  to  be 
of  patristic  or  even  apostolic  origin.  There  is  certainly 
evidence  that  linen  and  silk  cloths  were  used  as  far  back 
as  the  6th  centurj^  to  cover  the  eucharistic  elements  pre- 
vious to  consecration  and  administration.  Oftentimes 
their  "  altar  napkins,**  as  they  were  usually  called,  were 
richly  adorned,  and  very  costly.  There  is  notice  of 
suchpractice  in  the  pontificate  of  Vitalienus,  in  the  7th 
century.  The  emperor  Constautius,  when  visiting  at 
Rome  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  presented  a  piece  of  gold- 
embroidered  altar  napkin :  **  Super  altare  pallium  auro 
textUe"  {In  Vitaliam,  135,  15).  In  the  8th  century 
pope  Zacharias  presented  to  the  same  altar  a  napkin  of 
the  same  make,  enriched  furthermore  by  precious  jew- 
els, and  ornamented  with  a  representation  of  Christ's 
nativity:  "Fecit  vestem  super  altare  beati  Petri  ex 
auro  textaro,  habentem  nativitatem  Domini  Dei  et  Sal- 
vatoris  Jesu  Christ!,  omavitque  earn  gemmis  pretiosis" 
(Anast.  In  Zach,  219,  5).  The  expressions  "in  altari," 
"  super  altare,"  to  designate  such  altar-cloths,  make  it 
plain  that  they  were  not  used  like  altar-cloths  in  our 
day,  but  were  napkins  used  as  we  see  linen  used  in  the 
communion  service  in  the  churches  of  to-day.  Priers 
thinks  that  these  cloths  served  the  double  purpose  of 
altar-cloths  and  napkins,  covering  both  altar  and  the 
elements  consecrated  thereon.  See  Biartigny,  Did,  des 
Antiquity  ChrefienneSf  p.  427  sq. 

Naples,  an  Italian  province,  deserves  treatment 
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here  as  it  was  farmerly  an  independent  kingdona  whicb, 
t<»gether  with  Sicily,  constituted  the  territory  known  as 
the  Two  Sicilies,  and,  occupying  the  south  end  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  consisted  of  the  continental  territory 
of  Naples  and  the  insular  dependency  of  Sicily.  Ex- 
tending over  an  area  of  412  square  miles,  it  contAined, 
in  1872,  a  population  of  907,752  souls.  The  article 
Italy  has  already  pointed  out  the  part  which  thb 
province  has  played  in  the  history  of  the  booted  land, 
yet  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  add  here  a  few  sup- 
plementary notes,  to  afford  our  readers  a  better  resume 
of  the  historical  data  of  Naples. 

In  ancient  times  this  territory  was  di\*ided  into  nu- 
merous petty  states  independent  of  each  other,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  of  various  races.  Many  of  the  ancient 
Italian  states  arose  from  Greek  cokinies  which  had 
been  founded  previous  to  the  7th  century  B,C  The 
ancient  historical  importance  of  Naples  b  attested  by 
the  splendor  of  its  cities  and  the  warlike  renown  of  its 
population.  On  its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  the  great 
Neapolitan  cities  severally  adopted  the  municipal,  fed- 
erative, or  colonist  form  of  government,  and  gradually 
assimilated  their  laws  and  customs  to  those  of  their 
conquerors.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire 
Naples  was  seized  by  Odoacer,  but  soon  afterwards 
(A.D.  490)  it  was  subjected  by  the  Goths,  and  in  the 
following  century  by  the  Lombards,  who  established  in 
it  various  independent  duchies,  as  Benevento,  Spoleto, 
Salerno,  Capua,  etc  Most  of  these  were  overthrown 
by  invading  bands  of  Arabs,  Saracens,  and  Byxantines. 
While  the  last  were  yet  in  power,  Sergius  (A.D.  875), 
then  duke  of  Nai^es,  is  accounted  to  have  been  in  secret 
and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Saracens,  and  af^er 
direct  interfereuce  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  a  church- 
man secured  for  a  time  control  of  the  country.  He,  bow- 
ever,  fell  into  the  same  unhallowed  policy  as  Sergius, 
and  gave  the  papacy  much  trouble.  Finally,  the  whole 
country  was  subdued  by  the  Normans  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury. They  subsequently  erected  Naples  and  Sicily 
into  a  kingdom,  and  established  a  new  political,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  military  system.  To  the  Norman  dynasty 
succeeded  that  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  whose  rule  was 
marked  by  an  immense  intellectual  and  social  advance- 
ment of  the  people;  but  the  vindictive  enmity  with 
which  the  papal  see  regarded  this  dynasty,  provoked 
by  the  independent  policy  pursued  here  by  Frederick  II 
(see  Lea,  Studies  in  C/u  Hiat,  p.  899, 192),  led  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  heroic  sesistance  of  king  Manfred,  at  the 
battle  of  Benevento  (1266)  annihilated  the  power  of 
the  Hohenstaufen.  The  ascendency  of  Charles  of  An- 
jou was  further  effectually  secured  by  the  treacherous 
defeat  and  decapitation  (1268)  of  Konradin,  the  last 
male  heir  to  the  throne.  By  the  Sicilian  Vetpen  (q.v.) 
the  island  of  Sicily  was,  however,  wrested  in  1282  from 
his  grasp,  and  became  an  appanage  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
^  The  predominance  of  the  Neapolitan  Guelph,  or  papal 
party,  during  the  glorious  reign  of  Robert  I ;  the  de- 
praved licentiousness  of  his  heiress  and  granddaughter, 
Joanna;  the  fearful  ravages  committed  by  predatory 
bands  of  German  mercenaries  and  by  the  plague ;  the 
futile  attempts  of  the  Anjou  sovereignu  to  recover  Sicily; 
and  the  envenomed  feuds  of  rival  claimants  to  the  throne, 
are  the  leading  features  of  the  history  of  Naples  during 
the  rule  of  this  dynasty,  which  expired  with  the  profli- 
gate Joanna  II  in  1435,  and  was  followed  by  that  of 
Aragon,  which  had  ruled  Sicily  from  the  time  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers.  During  the  tenure  of  the  Aragon 
race,  various  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by  the 
house  of  Anjou  to  recover  their  lost  sovereignty;  and 
the  country,  especially  near  the  coast,  was  repeatedly 
ravaged  by  the  Turks  (1480).  In  fact,  after  the  death 
of  Alfonso,  the  first  ruler  of  the  Aragon  dynasty,  the 
country  groaned  under  a  load  of  miser}'.  Wars,  defen- 
sive and  offensive,  were  incessant ;  the  country  was  im- 
poverished ;  and  a  con^iracy  of  the  nobles  to  remedy 
the  condition  of  affairs  was  productive  of  the  most  lam- 


entable resulta,  both  to  the  conspirstorB  themselres  asd 
to  the  other  influential  Neapolitan  familiea.     Id  1496 
Charles  VIII  of  France  invaded  Naples,  and  tfaoogib  b« 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  in  the  same  year,  his  snooes- 
sor,  Louis  XII,  with  the  treacherous  aaaistaiioe  of  Ferdi- 
nand (the  Catholic)  of  Spain,  succeeded  in  eooqaeriiis  tbe 
country  in  1501.    Two  yeara  afterwards  the  Spaniards 
under  Gonzalvo  di  Cordova  drove  oat  the  Fcefiefa,  aad 
the  couatry  from  this  time  became  a  province  of  Spain. 
Sicily  had  previously  (1479)  been  annexed  to  the  same 
kingdom.     During  the  two  centuries  of  Spanish  rale  ia 
Naples,  the  parliaments  which  had  existed  from  the 
time  of  the  Norrosns  fell  into  desuetude,  the  exetciac  of 
supreme  authority  devolved  on  vioeroys;  and  to  their 
ignorance,  rapacity,  and  oppressive  administration 
safely  be  ascribed  the  unexampled  misery  nnd 
ment  of  this  period.    But  not  only  in  secular  afEura  did 
the  Spanish  rule  prove  baneful  to  this  Italian.  t»riiAr%-. 
Protestantism  had  eariy  gained  a  footing  here,  and  the 
Spaniards  therefore  woriied  zealously  tu  introduoe  ihm 
Inquisition.    The  repugnance  of  the  people  caused  it  to 
be  delayed  for  some  time ;  but  in  the  eariy  part  of  1564 
the  institution  was  Anally  and  firmly  established  therr. 
and  its  victims  soon  increased  (see  Giannone,  Uiifoirt 
Civile  de  Naplet,  bk.  xxxii,  ch.  v,  §  11).     The  severe 
persecutions  which  now  threatened  all  who 
loyal  to  Rome  caused  many  to  quit  their  native 
and  thus  the  misery  of  this  unfortunate  land  was  only 
intensified  (see  Baird,  ProUttantism  m  Itafy,  p.  87,  88: 
Kanke,  Hi$L  of  the  Papacy,  i,  161  sq.).     In  1M7  the 
Neapolitans  rebelled  and  renounced  their  Spanish  al- 
legiance, but  the  Spaniards  succeeded  in  qnellinig  the 
rebellion.    At  the  opening  of  last  century  Na|des  Ml  id 
Austria,  and  Sicily  was  secured  by  Savoy.     In  ITlit, 
however,  both  Sicilies  were  reunited  under  the  Anncrii 
rule,  and  in  1785  were  given  to  Don  Carlos^  third  sea 
of  Philip  y  of  Spain,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Charies 
I,  and  founded  the  Bourbon  dynasty.     His  reign 
marked  by  equity  and  moderation;  great  reforms 
effected  in  the  administration  of  public  affiurs, 
and  literature  were  encouraged,  and  splendid  wotka  of 
public  utility  were  erected  throughout  the  kingdoat. 
It  was  during  bis  reign  that  Pompeii  and  HercalaDnm 
were  discovered.     His  successor,  Ferdinand  IV,  foUsv- 
ed  in  the  course  of  legislative  reform ;  but  on  the  pioc- 
lamation  of  the  French  Republic  (1789)  his  sutes  were 
invaded  by  a  French  army,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
was  erected  into  the  Parthenopean  Republic  (1799). 
Ferdinand  retired  with  his  court  to  Sicily,  and  for  a 
brief  period  enjoyed  the  restoration  of  his  sovereign 
rights  in  Naples;  but  a  second  invasion  by  Napokoe 
(1806)  ended  in  the  proclamation  of  his  brother,  Jose|A 
Bonaparte,  as  king  of  Naples;  and  on  this  latter  wamsm- 
ing  the  Spanish  crown,  in  1808,  that  of  Nafdes  ms 
aiyarded  to  Joachim  Murat,  brother-in-law  of  Napofen. 
A(ter  the  defeat  and  execution  of  Murat  in  1815i,  the 
Bourbon  monarch,  Ferdinand  IV,  was  restored.    The 
liberal  insurrectionary  movements  in  Naples  in  1821 
and  1880  were  the  forerunnere  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848 ;  and  in  each  case  the  party  of  progress  ww  cob»- 
bated  by  the  respective  kings  with  ruthless  severity 
and  perfidious  concessions,  to  be  cancelled  and  aven^ 
with  sanguinary  fury  when  the  disarmed  and  credokms 
patriots  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereigns.     In  189 
the  efforts  of  Garibaldi  brought  about  the  Italian  war, 
which  finally  resulted  in  freeing  all  Italian  territory  frmn 
foreign  rule,  and  thus  Naples  was  incorporated  as  pan  of 
the  newly-establbhed  Italian  kingdom.  See  Italy.  Tbe 
city  of  Naples  b  noted  as  the  place  in  which  the  liqoe- 
faction  of  the  blood  of  St«  Januarius  (q.  v.)  takes  place. 
(J.H.W.) 

Napoleon,  Giacoppo,  a  Roman  prelate  of  gmt 
note,  was  tbe  descendant  of  the  distinguished  Roman 
house  of  the  Orsini,  and  flourished  after  the  openiiifr  of 
the  14th  century.  He  was  the  head  and  representatire  of 
the  Italian  cardinals  at  the  time  of  tbe  decease  of  pope 
Clement  Y  in  1814,  whom  he  had  greadj  ^ktBebimi 
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biiterly  <»ppo0ed  in  all  his  measares,  and  exerted  himself 
in  the  elevation  of  James  of  Cahors  as  pope  John  XXII. 
Cardinal  Napoleon  was  a  great  fovorite  with  the  Romans, 
and  therefore  enjoyed  much  inflaenoe  at  the  papal  court 
He  was  the  cardinal  of  St.  Peter's,  and  known  general- 
ly only  as  such.  Upon  the  decease  of  pope  Gregory  XI 
in  1376,  the  papal  conclave  had  great  difficulty  in  choos- 
ing a  stiocessor.  The  cardinal  of  St,  Peter's  aspired  to 
the  pontificate,  and  the  Romans  anxiously  looked  for 
his  elevation ;  but  the  conclave  considered  him  too  old, 
and  the  archbishop  of  Bari  was  elevated  as  pope  Urban 
VI.  During  the  insurrection  consequent  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  pope  Innocent  YII,  the  cardinal  was  Jcilled  in 
1401.  •  See  Milman,  Hist,  Litt,  Christiamty^  vii,  16, 477, 
478. 

Ifapoli  (or  Nauplia  or  Nabulus),  a  city  of  Palestine, 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Shkchem  (now  NaUus), 
and  situated  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  in 
noted  in  ^x^esiastical  history  as  the  seat  of  a  Church 
council  held  there  in  1120,  which  was  convoked  by  the 
patriarch  Guermoudus  and  king  Baldwin,  and  was  at- 
tended by  ten  prelates  and  several  distinguished  secular 
princes.  The  canons  published  by  this  council  are  lost. 
Its  object  was  reform  in  the  Church.  See  Labbe,  Con- 
ci^x,884. 

Napoll,  Cesarb  di,  a  Sicilian  painter,  flourished 
at  Mesaina  about  1583.  According  to  Hackert,  he  stud- 
led  in  the  academy  of  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  at  Mes- 
sina, and  was  one  of  his  most  distinguished  disciples. 
lie  was  a  perfect  imitator  of  his  master's  style,  and 
executed  some  excellent  works  for  the  churches.  See 
Spooner,  Bioff,  Hut,  of  the  Fine  ArtSf  ii,  608. 

Narada.    See  Narbda. 

NaralLa,  the  hell  of  the  Hindfts,  according  to  Manu 
(q.v.),  is  divided  into  twenty-one  ceUs  or  apartments, 
each  of  them  10,000  yojanas  in  length,  breadth,  and 
height.  The  walls  are  said  to  be  nine  yojanas  in  thick- 
ness, and  of  so  dazzling  a  brightness  that  they  burst 
the  eyes  of  those  who  look  at  them,  even  from  the  dis- 
tance of  100  yojanas.  Each  hell  is  so  enclosed  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  escape  from  it.  Manu,  the  celebrat- 
ed Hindil  Moses,  gives  a  general  description,  dwelling 
with  considerable  detail  on  the  tortures  which  await  the 
impious  in  the  other  world.  **  They  will  be  mangled  (in 
these  hells)  by  ravens  and  owls ;  they  will  swallow  cakes 
boiling  hot,  walk  over  buniing  sands,"  etc  The  Pur4- 
nas>  of  course,  also  furnish  an  account  of  Naraka,  and 
they  are  indeed  far  more  systematic  The  Vishnu- 
Pur&na,  for  instance,  not  only  names  twenty-eight  such 
heUs,  but  distinctly  assigns  each  of  them  to  a  particular 
class  of  sinners.  Thus  a  man  who  bears  false  witness, 
or  utters  a  falsehood,  is  condemned  to  the  hell  Raurava 
(le.  fearful) ;  one  who  causes  abortion,  plunders  a  town, 
kills  a  cow,  or  strangles  a  man,  goes  to  the  hell  Rodha 
(i.  e.  obstruction) ;  the  murderer  of  a  Brahmin,  stealer 
of  gold,  or  drinker  of  wine,  goes  to  the  hell  Suhara  (Le. 
swine);  and  so  on.  Besides  these  twenty-eight  hells, 
however,  which  the  Purlina  names,  we  are  told  of  "  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  others  in  which  sinners  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  crimes."    See  Hinduism. 

Narasingha  (a  Sanscrit  word  from  ncara, "  a  man," 
and  stnghoj  **a  lion,"  i.e.  the  mansion)  is  the  name,  in 
Uindti  mythology,  of  the  fourth  avatar  of  Yishni^.  It 
is  related  that  Hiranyakasipu,  by  his  penances  and 
sacrifices  in  honor  of  Brahma,  had  obtained  as  a  boon 
^m  that  deity  that  he  should  po»ess  universal  mon- 
archy, and  be  wholly  exempt  from  death  or  injury  from 
every  god,  man,  or  creature  in  existence.  Having  now 
nothing  to  fear,  his  arrogance  and  impiety  became  in- 
sufferable. He  had,  however,  a  son  of  a  wholly  differ- 
^t  character,  and  remarkable  for  his  piety  and  virtue. 
The  son,  reproving  his  father's  wickedness,  once  said  to 
him  that  the  Deity  was  present  everywhere.  **  Is  he 
i«  that  pillar  r  said  the  angry  tyrant.  "  Yes,"  replied 
the  8on.  Thereupon  Hiranyakasipu,  in  contempt,  struck 
^he  pillar  with  his  sword,  when  the  stony  mass  fell  asun- 


der, and  a  being,  half  man  and  half  lion,  issuing  from  ils 
centre,  Uae  to  pieces  the  impious  wretch  who  had  thus 
insulted  and  defied  the  divine  Power.  See  Moor,  hmdu 
PanUuony  p.  17,  P20;  Coleman,  Hiitdu  Mythology,  p.  18  sq. 

Ifarayana  is  a  Sanscrit  word  of  somewhat  uncer- 
tain etymology,  commonly  supposed  to  signify  woving 
upon  the  waters^  and  applied  in  the  HindA  mythology 
to  the  universal  divine  Spirit,  which  existed  before  all 
worlds  (comp.  Gen.  i,  2).  In  this  sense  Narnyana  may 
be  reganled  as  another  name  for  Brahm  (q.  v.),  but  it  is 
also  frequently  used  as  one  of  the  many  appellations  of 
Yishn^L     See  Moor,  Hindu  Pantheon,,  p.  102. 

Narayani  is  the  consort  (or  sakti)  of  Narayana, 
considered  as  Visbnii,  and  hence  a  name  of  Lakshmi 
(q.  v.). 

Narbonne,  Councilm  op  (Concilium  yarbonense), 
were  held  from  the  5th  to  the  opening  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Several  of  these  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  France,  and  have  made  the  nanoe 
of  this  old  city  famous.  Narbonne  b  situated  in  South- 
em  France,  fifty-five  miles  from  Montpellier,  and  was 
called  by  the  Romans  Narbo  Martius,  Being  only  eight 
miles  from  the  sea,  the  place  was  an  important  commer^ 
cial  centre.  It  was  the  second  settlement  founded  in 
South  Gallia  by  the  Romans,  and  was  considered  by 
them  an  important  acquisition,  both  for  its  strength 
and  as  the  key  to  the  road  into  Spain.  Under  Tiberius 
it  flourished  greatly ;  the  arts  and  sciences  being  culti- 
vated with  success,  and  its  schools  rivaUing  for  a  long 
time  those  of  Rome.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Narbonne  was  known  to  the  Greeks  600  RC  About 
A.D.  809  it  became  the  capital  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
and  contained  among  other  buildings  a  capitol,  theatre, 
forum,  aqueducts,  triumphal  arches,  etc  It  was  taken 
in  719  by  the  Saracens,  who  planted  there  a  Moslem  col- 
ony, and  destroyed  the  churches.  In  869  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Northmen.  During  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries  it  was  a  flourishing  manufacturing  city,  but 
subsequently  it  fell  into  comparative  decay,  and  is  now 
entirely  destitute  of  any  monument  of  its  former  splen- 
dor. The  first  council  was  held  there  in  689,  Migetius, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  presiding,  and  eight  Gallican 
bishops  attending.  Its  only  important  action  was  the 
conttrmation  of  the  acts  of  the  Council  oT  Toledo  (689). 
The  second  and  third  council,  held  there  in  791  and 
1054  respectively,  are  of  no  special  import.  The 
fourth,  however,  was  of  great  consequence,  inasmuch 
as  enactments  were  made  against  the  spread  of  the 
Reformation,  then  beginning  to  extend  on  the  Conti- 
nent. This  council  was  held  in  1227,  Peter,  arch- 
bishop of  Narbonne,  presiding;  twenty  canons  were 
published,  llie  second,  third,  and  fourth  relate  to  ex- 
communicated persons  and  to  the  Jews :  the  latter,  in 
canon  8,  are  directed  to  carry  upon  the  bosom  the  figure 
of  a  wheel  to  distinguish  them,  and  are  forbidden  to  work 
on  Sundays  and  festivals.  Canon  4  orders  them  to  pay 
yearly  at  Easter  a  certain  sum  for  each  family,  as  an 
offering  to  the  parish  church.  Canons  13,  14, 15,  and 
16  are  directed  against  heretics,  and  charge  the  bish- 
ops to  station  in  every  parish  spies  to  make  inquiry 
into  heresies  and  notorious  crimes,  and  to  give  in  their 
report  to  them.  Count  Raymond,  the  count  de  Foix, 
the  viscount  Besiers,  the  people  of  Toulouse,  and  all 
heretics  and  their  abettors,  were  publicly  excommuni- 
cated, and  their  persons  and  property  given  up  to  the 
attacks  of  the  first  a^ressor  (Labbe,  Cone  xi,  304). 
The  fifth  council  was  held  in  1235,  and  there  the  arch- 
bishops of  Narbonne,  Aries,  and  Aix,  assisted  by  several 
other  prelates,  by  the  pope's  command,  drew  up  a  grand 
rule  concerning  the  penances,  etc,  which  the  preaching 
friars  (lately  appointed  inquisitors  in  those  parts)  should 
impose  upon  heretics,  i.  e.  upon  those  whom  they  had 
exempted  from  prison  on  account  of  prompt  surrender 
within  the  specified  time  of  grace,  and  voluntary  infor- 
mation against  themselves  and  others.  They  were  di- 
rected to  come  to  church  every  Sunday,  bearing  the 
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crtifv,  and  to  preaeot  themselret  to  the  curate  between 
the  siiiginj,-  of  the  epistle  and  the  gospel,  holding  m  their 
bands  the  rod  with  which  to  receive  chastisement:  to  do 
the  same  at  all  processions;  to  be  present  every  Sunday 
at  mass,  vevpers,  and  sermons;  to  carry  arms  at  their  own 
expense  in  defence  of  the  faith  and  of  the  Church  against 
the  Saracens,  etc.  Those  heretics  who  had  not  so  sur- 
rendered themselves,  or  who  in  any  other  way  had  ren- 
dered themselves  unworthy  of  indulgence,  but  who  nev- 
ertheless submitted  to  the  Church,  were  ordered  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life;  but  as  their  number  was  so  great 
that  it  was  impossible  to  build  prisons  sufficient  to  con- 
tain them,  the  preaching  friars  were  permitted  to  defer 
their  imprisonment  until  they  had  received  the  pope's 
instructions.  As  for  those  who  rcfhsed  obedience,  who 
would  neither  enter  the  prison  nor  remain  there,  they 
were  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  without  further  bear- 
ing, as  were  also  the  relapsed.  The  rest  of  these  twenty- 
nine  caiKHis  are  conceived  in  the  same  cruel  spirit — a 
spirit  very  contrary  to  that  of  the  Church  and  of  the  eariy 
councils,  and  equally  wanting  in  wisdom,  mUdness,  and 
charity  (Fleury,  I/ist,  EccUnattique ;  Labb^,  Cone  xi, 
4^).  A  sixth  council,  held  April  15, 1874,  Peter,  arch- 
bishop of  Nartx>nue,  presiding,  promulgated  twenty- 
eight  canons,  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  provincial 
councils  and  the  preaching  of  la3rmen  or  excommuni- 
cated priests,  encouraging  heres}*  hunting,  forbidding 
burial  to  the  excommunicated,  and  granting  an  indul- 
gence to  those  who  pray  for  the  pope  (Labb^,  Cone, 
[ App.  ]  xi,  2493).  A  seventh  council,  held  in  1 551 ,  Alex. 
Zerbinet,  vicar-general  of  the  cardinal-archbishop  of 
Narboune,  presiding,  promulgated  sixty-six  canons,  of 
which  the  tirst  contains  a  confession  of  faith,  made  nec- 
essary by  the  spread  of  liberalism  and  the  Keformation, 
and  the  second  to  the  ninth  relate  to  the  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  orders;  the  tenth  forbids  ordination  of 
the  diseased,  maimed,  or  stutterers ;  the  thirteenth  to  the 
twenty-fourth  relate  to  the  life,  habits,  etc,  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  betray  a  great  decline  of  Christianity  in  the 
priesthood,  as  there  were  canons  passed  against  their 
frequenting  of  taverns,  gambling,  etc ;  the  fifty-second 
directs  medical  men  to  exhort  their  patients  to  confess 
to  their  priests  (Labbe,  Cone,  xv,  5).  An  eighth  coun- 
cil, held  in  1607,  archbishop  Louis  de  Vervins  of  Nar- 
bonne  presiding,  and  seven  other  bishops  attending, 
published  forty-nine  canons  of  faith  and  discipline,  sim- 
ilar to  those  enacted  in  most  of  the  synods  held  after  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  roost  important  is  the  second 
canon,  which  forbids  any  person  to  possess  or  read  the 
Scriptures  in  the  French  version  without  the  bishop's 
consent  in  writing.  The  thirty-ninth  canon  forbids 
dancing,  and  eating  and  buying  and  selling  in  churches ; 
also  forbids  dogs  in  churches;  orders  cleanliness,  etc 
(Labb^,  Cone,  xv,  1578).  See  also  Wessenberg,  Getck, 
dtr  K%rckenctr$ammiungfn^  ii,  59 ;  Hefele,  ConciUen  Ge^ 
sekichte  (see  Index  in  voL  v) ;  Landon,  Mcmual  of  Court- 
eiiSyB.Y.    (J.H.W.) 

Narbonni,  Moses  (also  called  Metfre  Vidttl),  t, 
Jewish  writer  of  note,  was  bom  about  1800.  His  fa- 
ther, Joshua  of  Narbonne,  was  a  resident  of  Perpignan, 
and  being  deeply  interested  in  the  Jewish,  i.  e.  Maimo- 
nidistic  philosophy,  instructed  his  son  in  that  branch 
of  science.  Vidal  cultivated  also  metaphysics,  and 
admired  likewise  Averroes  or  Avicebron  (q.  v.),  whose 
works  he  especially  commented  upon.  His  knowledge 
he  enlarged  by  travelling  from  1845  to  1362.  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  place  when  the  populace  massa- 
cred the  Jews  at  the  time  that  the  '^  black  death"  was 
ravaging  all  Europe,  and  he  not  only  lost  all  his  prop- 
erty, but  also,  what  was  more  painful  to  him,  all  his 
books.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  fin- 
ishing his  great  work  at  Soria — a  commentary  on  Mai- 
mon\de&'8  More  Nebuchim,  Z^Z'^n^  n*.1«  ■'Bob  *<ixa 
(lately  edited  by  Goldenthal  [Vienna,  1852  J),  which  he 
commenced  at  Toledo  in  1355,  and  which  has  been  ren- 
dered into  Latin  by  R.  Solomon  bar-Maimon,  and  pub- 


liithed  by  Is.  Euchel  (Beriin,  1791 ;  Wien,  1818: 
bach,  1(J28,  etc).  Tidal  abo  translated  into  Hekv« 
from  the  Arabic  of  Algaxali :  I,oo  the  Unilj  of  God  v- 
2,  on  Divine  Providence : — 8,  <in  the  Utility  of  Logic 
He  died  in  1862.  See  Fttnft,  BibL  Judaiea,  in,  IT: 
GrtltE,  Gesck.  d.  Judm,  vii,  852,  858  (Leipaic,  1873): 
Ktheridge,  Jntrod,  to  Hebr.  Liierai,  p.  261 ;  De  Bmr, 
DisUmario  (Germ,  trand.),  p.  242  sq.;  liixlo,  Hi$t.  e/ 
the  Jew  m  i^/xiwr,  p.  159 ;  Finn,  SepkardinL,  p.  894 :  Jmi. 
(7e#cA.  d,  Judemth.  tu  «.  Seben,  iii,  84 ;  M  unk,  Miian^t^ 
p.  592  tq.;  and  Pkilotopkie  det  Jtii/t  (Germ.  tranaL  br 
B.  Beer),  p.  88  sq.,  118  Eq. ;  Zunz,  Additomrmfa  am 
Leipziger  Kataiog  d,  Hebr,  cod,  p.  825  aq.     (BL  P.) 

Narcis'sus  (Gr.  N<ipr«moc,  a  weU-known  flmwcr. 
comp.  vdpKti\  a  Roman,  among  whoee  kinaoieii  (so  Anth. 
Vers,  in  marg.  renders  rot^  Ik  tov  HapKie^ov^  text  has 
**  household")  or  friends  were  Christians,  whom  Pad 
salutes  (Rom.  xvi,  11).  A.D.  55.  Neander  (^PfUnn,  i. 
884)  supposes  him  to  be  the  same  with  Nardsaiia,  frccd- 
man  and  private  secretaiy  of  the  emperor  ClandBis 
(Pliny  H,  N.  xxxiii,  47 ;  Sueton.  CtamL  88),  who  ex- 
ercised unbounded  influence  over  that  emperor,  bat 
put  to  death  on  the  accession  of  Nero,  A.D.  54  (Ti 
tus,  AmiuL  xiii,  1,  57,  65;  Dio  Caas.  Ix,  34).  Bm 
this  is  inconsbtent  with  the  probable  date  of  the  EpisUe. 
**  Dio  Cassius  (Ixiv,  8)  mentions  another  KarosMBs,  who 
probably  was  living  in  Rome  at  that  time ;  he  attuned 
to  some  notoriety  as  an  associate  of  Nero,  aind  was  put  ts 
an  ignominious  death  with  Heiius,  Patrobim,  Loctista, 
and  others,  on  the  accession  of  Galba,  A.D.  68.  His 
name,  hbwever  (see  Reimar^s  note,  ad  loc),  was  at  that 
time  too  common  in  Rome  to  give  any  probafaility  te 
the  guess  that  he  was  the  Narcissus  mentioned  by  Sl 
PauL  A  late  and  improbable  tradition  (Fseodo-Hip- 
polytus)  makes  Narcissus  one  of  the  seventy  discipka, 
and  bishc^  of  Athens"  (Smith). 

NarclMUS,  St.,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  bom  about 
the  year  98.  One  of  the  most  worthy  priests  belongii^^ 
to  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  over  eighty  yean  dd 
when  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Dolichianus,  twenty- 
ninth  bishop  fh»m  the  apostles.  Notwithstanding  Hm 
advanced  age,  he  governed  his  Church  with  the  zeal  and 
vigor  of  youth.  He  presided  in  197  at  the  Cooncil  of 
OnMurea,  in  Palestine,  where  it, was  decided  that  the 
Passover  should  be  celebrated  on  Sunday.  Three  evil- 
disposed  Christians  accused  him  <»f  an  atrocioas  crioe, 
and  sustained  their  fal^  slanders  by  oaths.  Although 
the  Church  placed  no  faith  in  their  affirmationa.  Nar- 
cissus profited  by  this  circumstance  to  foDow  a  loog- 
cherished  desire  to  live  in  the  desert.  He  left  Jeru- 
salem about  199,  and  no  one  could  discover  the  place 
of  his  retreat.  Divine  jiwtice,  the  story  goes,  soon 
overtook  his  persecutors :  the  first  died  with  hb  fiuo- 
ily  by  the  burning  of  his  house ;  leprosy  attacked  the 
second,  and  the  third  became  blind.  Feeling  hinaetf 
called  of  God  to  resume  the  care  of  his  Church,  Narci»> 
sus  left  his  solitude  in  207 ;  and  on  arri\'ing  at  Jemsa- 
lem  he  found  his  see  occupied  by  another  bishop,  named 
Gordiua,  who  had  been  elected  during  his  absence. 
Both  governed  this  diocese,  it  b  said,  nndl  the  death  of 
Gordius  again  left  Narcissus  sole  pocsoopor  of  the  see. 
Extreme  »ge  having  at  last  rendeied  him  mifit  far 
episcopal  duties,  he  took  as  coadjutor  Alexander,  bish- 
op of  Flaviade,  who  about  212,  with  the  approval  gf 
the  clergy  and  of  the  people,  consented  to  take  dtaij^e 
of  the  Church  at  JeruMlem.  This  U  the  first  example 
of  a  bishop  being  transferred  from  one  see  to  another, 
and  given  as  coadjutor  to  a  living  bishop,  although  it  n 
true  Alexander  was  rather  the  successor  uf  Narcisns. 
who  had  simply  the  honor  of  the  episcopate.  He  b  nw- 
versally  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  austere  piety,  verging  as 
asceticism.  A  great  number  of  miracles  are  attributed 
to  St.  Narcissus.  He  died  in  the  year  216,  Oct.  2S, 
which  day  b  kept  in  his  memory  by  the  Rcnnan  Cstb- 
olics.  See  Butler,  Lien  of  the  SauitM,  iv,  309-811; 
Jerome,  De  viiit  JUuttribuSj  c  78;   Eusebiua,  BiA 
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JSodef,  vi,  X ;  Prefisens^,  Hitt,  of  the  Marlyrt  and  Apol- 
offists,  p.  :i6a,  264;  Burton,  £cck$.  JJist.  p.  449,  464,  479, 
4«X     (J.  U.  W.) 

See  Spikkkard. 


IVardi,  Ahoelo,  an  Italian  painter  of  religious  sub- 
jects, who,  according  to  Palomino,  passed  the  greater 
part  of  hia  life  in  Spain,  flourished  about  1645.  He 
studied  under  Paolo  Veronese,  and  imitated  the  style  of 
ttiat  master  in  all  bis  works.  It  is  probable  that  Nardi 
attained  a  good  degree  of  excellence,  as  Philip  IV  ap- 
(pointed  him  painter  to  the  court.  There  are  a  number 
uf  his  picuures  in  the  churches  at  Madrid,  among  which 
the  most  esteemed  are  the  Annunciation,  of  the  Society 
of  S.  Justo;  the  Naticity  and  Conception  in  the  church 
of  the  Franciscans ;  the  Guardian  A  ngel,  and  St,  Michal 
the  A  rchangd,  in  the  church  of  the  Barefooted  Carmel- 
ites. Nardi  died  at  Madrid  in  1660.  See  Spoouer, 
^iog,  HuU  of  the  Fine  Arts,  fl,  608. 

N'ardin,  Jean  Fr^d^ic,  an  eminent  French  Prot- 
estant divine,  was  bom  at  Moutbdliard  in  1687.  He 
vrent  to  Germany  after  having  acquired  a  thorough 
classical  knowledge,  and  studied  theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen.  He  then  became  successively  pas- 
tor at  Hericourt  in  1714  and  at  Blamont  in  1718.  He 
<Ued  in  1728.  In  the  unity  of  a  discourse  his  sermous 
are  models  of  composition ;  the  arrangement  is  natural, 
the  language  pleasing,  the  thoughts  original  and  instruc- 
tive. A  collection  of  his  sermons  was  published  under 
the  title  Le  predictiteur  ivangeliquey  ou  Sermons  (4th  j 
cd.  Paris,  1821, 4  vols.  8vo).  See  Cyclop,  Bibliugraph,  ii, 
2153;  Hoefer,  A  oar.  Biog,  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

19'areda  (or  Narada)  is  the  name  of  a  Hindd  di- 
vinitv,  a  son  of  Brahma  and  Suraswati.  He  was  re- 
garded  as  the  messenger  of  the  gods  and  the  inventor 
of  the  rtno,  or  Hind(i  lute.  He  is  described  not  only 
as  a  wise  legislator,  but  also  as  an  astronomer,  a  musi- 
cian, ami  a  distinguished  warrior.  His  name  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  HuidCl  mythology  See  (Coleman, 
Hindu  Mythology,  p.  7. 

IVareg  (or  Naregatsi),  Grkoory,  an  Armenian 
ascetic  writer,  was  bom  in  951.  He  was  placed  while 
young  in  the  convent  of  Nareg,  of  which  one  of  his  rel- 
atives was  the  abbot,  and  remained  there  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  Feb.  27,  1008.  Gregory  is  now  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  place  where  he  flourished 
and  diatingubhed  himself.  He  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  a  saint  among  his  countrymen.  He  left  a  Collec- 
tion (^pieces  on  mystical  theology,  which  is. often  too 
obscure  through  sublimity  of  style  (the  best  edidons 
are  those  of  Constantinople,  1774, 12mo,  and  Venice,  1789, 
12nMi) : — Homilies: — Hymns: — and  a  Commentary  on  the 
Cantides,     See  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog,  Oinirak,  s.  v. 

Ifares,  Bdmand,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of 
note,  was  bom  of  noble  and  disdnguished  parentage  at 
London  in  1762,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  where  he  continued  till  the  year  1779,  and  then 
removed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of 
1  )r.  Randolph,  afterwards  bishop  of  London.  After  tak- 
ing his  bachelor's  degree,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Mer- 
ton  College  in  1788,  but  did  not  take  his  master's  degree 
till  the  year  following.  In  1792  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  was  soon  afterwards  presented  to  the  cure  of 
Su  Peter's  in  the  East  by  the  college  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  there  he  ofHciated  for  some  years  with 
great  and  deserved  popularity.  He  vacated  his  fellow- 
ship in  1797,  on  his  marriage,  and  soon  after  was  pre- 
sented with  the  rectory  of  Biddenden.  In  1814  he  was 
given  the  professorship  of  modem  history  at  Oxford,  on 
which  occaaion  he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  He  flourished 
in  this  position  until  after  1816.  He  died  at  Bidden- 
den, Kent,  Aug.  20,  1841.  His  publications  are.  An 
Attempt  to  show  how  far  the  Philosophical  Notion  of  a 
Plurality  of  Worlds  is  consistent  with  the  Language  of 
Scriptui-e  (1802,  8vo) : — Sermons  composed  for  Country 
Congregations  (1808,  8vo)  :-~A  View  of  the  Evidences  tf 
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Christianity  at  the  Close  of  the  pretemkd  Age  of  Rea- 
son (in  eight  sermons  preached  as  Bampton  Lectures, 
180^  8vo) : — A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Primary  Visita- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Asl^ord  (1806, 
4to)  :—A  Letter  to  the  Bev.  F,  Stone,  MA,,  in  Repfy  to 
his  Visitation  Sermon  (preached  at  Danbury,  in  Essex, 
1807,  8vo) :—  The  Duty  and  Expediency  of  Translating 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Current  Languages  of  the  East  (a 
sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  1807, 
4to)^-^  Jubilee  Sermon  (preached  Oct.  25,  1809, 
8vo) : — Remarks  on  the  Version  of  the  New  Testament 
lately  published  by  the  Unitarians  (1810,  Svo):— Thinks 
I  to  Myself  i\Sii,  12mo;  9th  ed.  1818):  — ^4  Sermon 
(preached  at  Oxford  before  the  University  on  Com- 
mencement Sunday,  and  published  at  the  request  of 
the  vice-chancellor,  1814, 8  vo) : — Discourses  on  the  Three 
Creeds,  etc,  with  a  copious  and  distinct  Appendix  to  each 
Set  of  Sermons  (ibid.  1819, 8vo)  :—Life  of  Wtiliam  Cecil, 
Earl  ofBurghley  (ibid.  1828-81,8  vol8.4to).  See  Dar- 
ling, Cyclop,  Bibliogr,  ii,  2155;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Dict^  Living  Authors,  s.  v. 

Nares,  James,  D.M.,  an  eminent  English  com- 
poser of  sacred  music,  was  bom  at  Stanwell,  Middlesex, 
in  1715.  He  was  educated  as  a  chorister  at  King's 
Chapel,  London.  In  1734  he  was  appointed  organist  at 
York  Cathedral,  in  1766  organist  and  composer  to  king 
(veorge  II,  and  in  the  following  year  master  of  the  chor- 
isters in  the  royal  chapel,  which  position  he  held  until 
1780.  He  died  in  1788.  He  composed  several  anthems 
and  services  for  the  royal  chapel,  and  published  Twenty 
Anthems  in  Score,  which  is  still  in  constant  use  in  the 
cathedrals  of  Great  Britain.  See  Chappell,  Hist,  of 
Music  (Lond.  1874  sq.,  4  vols.  8vo). 

Kares,  Robert,  archdeacon  of  Stafford,  a  distin- 
guished English  divine,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
in  1753,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  made  M.A.  in 
1778.  He  entered  into  holy  orders  at  once,  and  became 
successively  rector  of  Shamford,  Leicestershire,  preacher 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  assistant  librarian  at  the  British 
Bluseum.  Appointed  archdeacon  of  Stafford  in  1799,  he 
became  also  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  rector  of  St.  Mary's, 
Reading,  canon  of  Lichfield,  and  rector  of  All-Hallows, 
London  WalL  Dr.  Nares  was  editor  of  the  first  se- 
ries of  the  British  Critic,  a  High-Church  literary  review. 
He  died  in  1829.  Among  his  works  we  notice.  Dis- 
courses preached  before  the  Hon,  Society  of  Lincoln^ s  Inn 
(Lond.  1794, 8vo) : — A  connected  and  chronological  View 
of  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Christian  Church  (in 
twelve  sermons,  preached  1800  to  1804  at  the  Lecture 
founded  by  the  Right  Rev.  W.  Warburton,  bishop  of 
Gloucester  [Lond.  1805,  8vo]) : — Essays  and  other  occa- 
sional Compositions  (Lond.  1810,  2  vols.  8vo) : — On  the 
Influence  of  Sectaries,  and  the  Stability  qf  the  Church 
(Lond.  181*8,  8vo) :  —  The  Veracity  qf  the  Evangelists 
demonstrated  (1815) : — Sermons  on  Faith  and  other  Sub- 
jects (Lond.  1825, 8vo).  See  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliogr, 
ii,  2156;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  cmd  Amer,  Authors, 

S.V, 

Naf  ni,  Girolamo  i>b,  a  celebrated  Capnchin  preach- 
er, onQ  of  the  most  noted  of  Italian  pulpit  orators,  flour- 
ished at  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 
Very  litde  is  accessible  to  us  of  his  personal  history: 
but  we  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters 
of  the  scheme  to  support  and  enlarge  the  Propaganda 
(q.  v.),  and  that  as  a  man  and  preacher  he  was  highly 
esteemed  among  Ronumists.  *'He  commanded,"  says 
Ranke,  ^^  general  reverence  by  a  life  which  procured  for 
him  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  and  in  the  pulpit  he 
displayed  a  fulness  of  thought,  solidity  of  expression, 
and  majesty  of  delivery  which  captivated  everybody. 
Bellarmine,  on  one  occasion,  as  he  came  from  hearing 
Nami  preach,  said  he  thought  that  one  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's three  wishes  had  been  granted  to  him,  that, 
namely,  of  hearing  St.  Paul  preach"  {Hist,  of  the  Pa- 
pacy inthelGthand  i7th  Centuries^  ii,  69,  244). 
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Namsse^irlcs,  Ai>am  SrANistJiUis  an  eminent 
Polish  prelate,  noted  especially  at  a  historical  writer, 
and  Buniamed  the  Tacitus  of  his  country,  was  bom  in 
Lithuania  in  1738.  He  entered  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in 
1748;  travelled  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy; 
was  appointed  professor  at  Nassau,  and  became  bishop 
of  Smolensk  in  1773,  and  of  Luck  in  1790.  He  died  at 
Janowiecz,  in  Galicia,  in  1796.  His  roost  important 
work  is  a  llutory  of  Poland  (Warsaw,  1780  sq.,  8  vols.). 

Narthex  (Gr.  va^iyC,  signifying  a  plant  with  a 
long  stalk,  but  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  any  oblong  fig- 
ure) b  the  technical  term  used  in  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture to  designate  that  part  of  the  early  Christian 
churches  which  formed  an  outer  division,  and  may  be 
properly  termed  an  **  ante-temple,"  it  being  within  the 
church,  yet  separate  from  the  rest  by  a  railing  or  screen, 
and  being  the  part  to  which  catechumens  and  penitents 
were  admitted.  See  Church,  llie  term  narthex  is 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  ob- 
bng  shape,  in  this  respect  resembling  a  rod  or  staff  (fe- 
rula). It  was  the  long  and  narrow  part  extending  altmg 
the  front  of  the  church.  Here  were  usually  three  en- 
trances: one  on  the  west  side,  another  on  the  south, 
and  another  on  the  north.  The  chief  entrance  or  great 
door  was  at  the  west,  opposite  the  altar :  it  was  called, 
after  the  corresponding  gate  in  the  Jewish  Temple,  the 
heaut}fitl  or  royal  gate.  The  gates  and  doors  consisted 
of  two  fdding  leaves.  The  doors  leading  from  this  part 
into  the  nave  were  appropriated  to  the  various  cliiscs 
of  the  members,  and  nanied  accordingly,^  ^  the  priests' 
door,''  *'  the  men's  door,"  etc  In  the  vestibule,  or  irpo- 
vao^,  in  the  stricter  sense,  the  catechumens  and  aMdi- 
enlet  had  their  station.  Here  also  heretics  and  unbe- 
lievers stood.  In  the  'irp6irv\a^  or  portico,  funerals 
were  performed ;  in  large  churches  meetings  for  ecclesi- 
astical purposes  were  held  there,  and  in  later  times  the 
water-font  was  also  placed  there,  instead  of  being,  as 
formerly,  outside  the  walls  of  the  church — in  the  ext- 
dree,  or  buildings  adjoining  the  church.  In  this  foun- 
tain persons  entering  were  accustomed  to  wash  their 
hands  and  face.  See  Font.  See  Farrar,  EccUs.  Diet, 
s.  v.;  Martigny,  Did,  de»  AmHquithj  s.  v.;  Coleman, 
Christian  A  ntiquifieSf  p.  728-6 ;  Bingham,  Chrigtian  A  n- 
^i^«,ii,  286-290;  Siegd,CArw</.i4^te7YAihiM>r,ii,876; 
Riddle,  Chrittian  A  ntiquifies ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaoL 
8.  V. ;  Keale,  Hitt,  of  the  Eastern  Church  (Introd.).  (J. 
H.W.) 

Nary,  Cornelius,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  divine 
noted  for  his  scholarly  attainments,  was  bom  in  the 
county  of  Kildare  in  1660,  and  was  educated  at  Kilken- 
ny, where  he  graduated  in  1684  and  took  holy  orders; 
he  then  went  to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies  at  the  Irish 
College  in  the  French  capital,  and  remained  there  six 
or  seven  years,  attaining  the  principalship  of  the  insti- 
tution. In  1695  he  was  honored  with  the  doctorate  in 
philosophy  by  the  University  of  Cambrai,  and  was  made 
preceptor  of  count  Antrim.  A  little  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  one  of  the  large  churches  in  Dublin,  and  he 
<Ued  in  that  city  March  8, 1788.  Nary  wielded  an  able 
pen,  and  wrote  much  in  defence  of  his  faith  (1705, 1728, 
1780, 8  vols.).  His  other  and  more  important  works 
are.  The  New  Testament  translated,  with  Marginal  Notes 
(Lond.  1705 ;  Dublin,  1718,  8vo) :—  The  Holy  Bible,  with 
Notes  (Dublin,  1719)  i^A  New  History  of  the  World 
(Dublin,  1720,  foL).  For  an  estimate  of  Nary's  Script- 
ure versions,  see  Lewis,  Hist,  of  EngL  TransL  p.  856- 
363  (8vo  ed.). 

Nasafi,  Al,  an  Arabian  theologian  and  poet,  was 
bom  at  Naksheb  or  Naaaf  in  1009.  He  was  of  the 
Hanefite  sect,  and  has  written  more  than  a  hundred 
works,  as  many  in  prose  as  in  verse,  upon  all  branches 
of  Mussulman  tradition  and  law.  He  died  at  Samar- 
cand  in  1148.  His  principal  works  are  al-MandhumOj 
a  work  in  verse  upon  all  disputed  points  among  the  dif- 
ferent Mussulman  sects.  It  exists  in  manuscript  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris,  No.  1385,  and  in  the  Bodleian 


Library  at  Oxford,  No.  1248.  The  Mamdkmma  has  hm 
commented  upon,  in  1275,  by  Mahmod  bei>-I>and,  iv- 
nanied  Allulul  al-Bokhari  AlfulhanjL  This  ccwmn- 
tary  b  likewise  found  in  manuacript  in  the  Royal  Ubswr 
at  Paris,  No.  1887.  Another  is  in  the  library  at  Leydn. 
in  manuscript,  No.  859.  Nasafi  afterwards  wrote  Abh- 
idy  a  brief  treatise  on  Moslem  doctrine  (numascript.  Ilia 
40i7,  in  the  Royal  Library,  Paris).  There  is  a  ooauDOi- 
tary  of  the  Akald  by  Saadeddin  Mastid  ben-Omar  al- 
Taftazani,  which  has  in  its  turn  been  commented  upon 
by  Turkish  mullahs.  We  have,  lastly,  fivna  Nasafi  a 
moral  poem  in  stanzas  of  five  distichs,  treatini^  of  the 
vanity  of  this  life.  The  verses  of  each  stanza  tam  apoa 
the  same  rhyme,  and  this  runs  successively  through  ^ 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  This  poem  is  found  in  man- 
uscript in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  No.  1418. 

Kaaafi,  AUhadeddin  (or  Almadedaiii).  Ai, 

an  Arabian  doctor,  who  fiourisiied  at  Shiraz  towards  the 
dose  of  the  18th  century.  The  particulars  of  his  iife 
are  not  known.  He  wrote  a  curioos  poem,  in  sercntr- 
six  verses,  upon  the  principal  dogmas  of  the  Sisnnites. 
or  orthodox  Mussulmans,  under  the  title  KeUsmSt 
maha  al-Shineh,  This  poem  was  pubKshedy  with 
Latin  translation,  by  J.  Uri,  under  the  title  Co 
A  rabicum,  vel  verba  Soctoris  al  N(t$afi  de  rrligiomis  saa- 
nitica  prindpOs  tmmero  vinota  (Oxford,  1770, 4to). 

Kaaafl,  Hafededdin  Abnl-Baimcat  Abdal- 
lah,  Al,  an  Arabian  doctor,  died  at  Bagdad  in  1315. 
He  composed  a  commentaiy  on  the  Jfamdkmrnta,  onder 
the  title  aUMas/i  or  al-ifosafi  (in  manoscript  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris,  No.  Id86)',—Kenez  al-Jkaiafk^  a 
treatise  on  Mohammedan  jurisprudence,  in  manascripc 
(ibid.  No.  478):— Omdal  al-akafdj  a  treatise  on 
physics,  in  manuscript  (ibkL  Na  412).  See 
A  oirr.  Biog,  Ghshale,  s.  r. 

Kasalli,  loNACB,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bom  at 
Parma  Oct.  7, 1750.  Eariy  entering  the  eodenastical 
career,  he  began  his  no>ntiate  in  the  Society  of  Jesos; 
when  Clement  XIV  was  obliged  to  suppress  this  orders 
Pius  VII  made  him  successively  prelate  of  his  house, 
referendary  of  the  two  signatures,  eivil  lieutenant  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  cardinal-vicar,  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  eocle«astical  immunity.  In  1815  he  was 
sent  to  Spain  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  to  eonfer 
with  Ferdinand  VII  upon  different  ccmraranicatiaas 
that  this  prince  had  sent  to  the  pope ;  but  on  arririag 
at  Barcelona  he  found  that  he  ccidd  not  oontinne  In 
route  to  Madrid  without  an  express  permission  frwi 
the  court.  This  was  one  consequence  of  the  notices 
made  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII  on  the  pubKcaiioB 
of  the  pope's  bulls  in  Spain.  Nasalli  retained  to  Ptona, 
where  he  was  charg^  d'affaires  from  the  court  of  Rome. 
In  November,  1818,  he  became  apostolic  nuncio  to  the 
Helvetian  Confederation,  and  Dec.  27, 1819,  was  dedared 
archbishop  of  Tjrre  in  partibus.  Nominated  in  July, 
1828,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  oi  the  Neth- 
erlands, two  months  after  he  was  sent  to  that  of  Pnv- 
sia  to  conclude  an  ag^reement  between  these  two  goreni- 
ments ;  he  succeeded  in  this  mission  to  Brussels  as  weQ 
as  Berlin.  As  a  reward  for  his  services,  Leo  X  n  created 
him  cardinal  of  the  title  of  Sainte-Agnes  without  the 
walls,  in  the  oonsistory  of  June  25, 1827.  Nasalli,  wbn 
in  1814  had  powerfully  contributed  to  the  restoraiim 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  whose  favor  he  had  formerly  publiihed 
several  articles,  continued  in  his  new  poeitaon  to  ftt\ 
the  greatest  interest  in  this  order.  He  died  at  Rone 
Dec  2, 1881.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genh^fle,  s.  v.; 
Nicolini,  History  of  the  Jesuits;  Steinmetx,  History  ef 
the  Jesuitical  Order  (see  Index  in  vol  u).     (J.  H.W.) 

Kas'^bas  (S  air  fiat,  Yalg,  NfAath\  the  nef>hew  of 
Tobit  who  came  with  Achiacharus  to  the  wedding  of 
Tobias  (Tob.  xi,  18).  Grotius  eonsiderB  him  the  saaw 
with  Achiacharus  the  son  of  Anael,  but  aoemding  t* 
the  Vulgate  they  were  brothers.  The  nuufrin  of  the 
A.V.  gives  **  Junius**  as  the  equivalent  of  Nasba^— 
Smith. 
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toio,  the  lumie  of  a  Romtn  diTintty,  wbo  pre- 
sided over  the  birth  of  children,  and  was  accordingly  a 
^uddeas  aaMting  Lncina  in  her  function*,  and  analogous 
to  the  Greek  £ileithya.  She^had  a  sanctuary-,  in  the 
neig^hborhood  of  Ardea.— Smith,  Did,  ofGr,  ami  Bom, 
Bioff.  cMd  MytkoL  ii,  1141. 

IVaselli,  Fbamcbsgo,  a  distinguished  Italian  paint- 
er w^ho  devoted  hinoself  largely  to  sacred  subjects,  was 
(»f  noble  birth,  and  flourished  at  Ferrara  about  the  open- 
ings of  the  17th  century.    Lanzi  says  he  practiced  draw- 
ing from  the  naked  model  with  assiduity,  and  studied 
and  copied  the  works  of  Caracci  and  Guercino.   By  such 
practice  he  formed  an  excellent  style  of  his  ovm  on  a 
large  scale,  soft  with  vigorous  coloring  and  rapid  exe- 
cution, inclining  in  those  of  his  fleshes  to  a  sunburned 
hue.     He  made  many  excellent  copies  of  the  works  of 
those  iniHorn  which  are  in  the  churches  of  h'ls  native 
place  and  in  private  cabinets.   Among  these  is  his  Com- 
tnwnnon  of  SUJeromfy  from  Agostino  Caracci.     He  was 
exceedingly  industrious  and  persevering,  although  in 
easy  cirenmstances  and  of  noble  rank.    He  painted  at 
the  Scala  in  competition  with  one  of  the  Caracci,  Bo- 
none,  and  Scarsellino;  and,  according  to  Lanzi,  was 
deemed  not  unworthy  of  those  eminent  artists.    Among 
his  principal  works  are  the  Natunty^  in  the  cathedral; 
the  Attumptiony  in  S.  Francesco;  and  several  represen- 
tations of  the  Lcut  Supper,  in  private  institutions.    He 
died  at  Ferrara  in  1630.    See  Spooner,  Biog,  Uiti,  of  the 

ITaall,  Frederick  K.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Hillsborough,  N.  C.,  Feb.  14, 1813.    He  was 
a  child  of  the  covenant,  and  many  of  his  relatives  were 
ministers  of  the  GospeL     With  such  associations  and 
counsellors,  he  soon  identified  himself  with  Goil's  peo- 
ple.     During  his  college  course  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  he  became  converte<l,  apd  on  return- 
ing he  united  himself  with  the  Hillsborough  Church. 
Though  young,  he  was  soon  after  elected  a  ruling  elder. 
He  studied  law  in  his  father's  office ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  but  while  practicing  he  was  led  to  consider  the 
claims  of  the  ministry.    Convinced  that  it  was  his  du^ 
thus  to  serve  God,  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of 
Orange  Presbytery,  N.  C^  April  24, 1835,  and  immedi- 
ately commenced  his  studies  in  the  Union  Theological 
Heminary  at  Prince  Edward,  Va.    In  1837  he  was  li- 
censed, and  in  1838  was  ordained  pastor  of  Unity  Church. 
This  relation  was  dissolved  in  1842.     In  1843  he  was 
without  any  regular  charge.     During  1844-46  he  la- 
bored as  stated  supply  for  Rutherford  and  Little  Britain 
churches,  in  the  bounds  of  Concord  Presbytery.     In 
1846  be  began  preaching  in  Centre  Church,  and  there  he 
labored  until  he  died,  Dec.  31, 1861.    Mr.  Nash  was  an 
active  member  of  the  presbytery  and  synod.    He  was 
chainnan  of  the  committee  to  prepare  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  his  presbjrtery  when  they  seceded  from  the 
i;eneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.     He 
was  also  appointed  as  a  commissioner  to  the  Southern 
Assembly.    As  a  preacher,  he  was  clear,  practical,  and 
pungent,  with  the  special  ability  of  saying  the  right 
word  at  the  right  time.     See  Wilson,  P^esft.  HisU  Al- 
manacy  1863,  p.  193.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sfaah,  Miohael,  a  Weslejran  preacher  noted  as  a 
writer  on  dogmatic  theology,  flourished  near  the  dose 
of  last  century.  But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  his- 
tory. Of  his  works,  however,  several  remain  of  value 
to  this  day.  He  wrote  an  able  defence  of  the  Christian 
truths  against  the  attacks  of  modem  infidelity  in  his 
Paimfis  A§e  of  Reason  meaeured  by  the  Standard  of 
Trmtk  (llii^^^y  See  IHcL  of  Living  Avihort(Lond. 
1816, 8vo),  8.  V. 

Ifaflh,  Tread^ray  Ruasel,  an  English  divine 
noted  for  his  antiquarian  labors,  was  bom  near  the 
opening  of  last  century.  He  was  educated  at  Worces- 
ter College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D. 
in  1758.  He  was  a  man  of  fortune,  and  died  at  his  seat 
in  Woroestenhire  in  1811.    Dr.  Nash  published  collec- 


tions for  a  history  of  Worcestershire  (2  vols.  foL) :— a 
splendid  eitition  of  HudibraM  (3  vols.  4to) :— and  some 
papers  iu  the  A  rckaologitL  See  Allibone,  IHet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  utk,  s.  v. 

Naal,  Abraham,  ben-Chua,  sumamed  the  As- 
trotiomer,  a  Jewish  savant  uf  note  (in  Marseilles),  was 
bom  in  1065,  and  died  in  1136.  He  held  the  office 
of  Zachib  ee-Shorta,  profectus  protoriauibus,  and  wa» 
much  esteemed  fur  his  proficiency  in  astronomy.  Hin 
writings  are  highly  valued.  He  wrote — 1,  a  description 
of  the  form  of  the  earth,  the  arrangement  of  the  firma- 
ment, and  revolutions  of  the  planets  (^I^Kn  r^^:c   O 

2,  a  highly  moral  work,  entitled  Meditatione  of  a  Peni- 
tent Souif  on  reaching  the  Gates  ofBepeaJUmos  ("p^^r  0 
U^|)!?f  edit.,  with  an  essay  by  S.  L.  Rapaport,  by  £. 
Freimann  (Leipa.  1860),  in  four  parts :  (a)  on  man's  ori- 
gin and  wondrous  nature ;  (6)  on  the  duties  of  life ;  (c) 
on  the  return  to  God  by  penitence ;  (d)  on  dying  well,  and 
on  the  close  of  this  life : — 8,  a  work  on  arithmetic  and 
the  intercaUtion : — 4,  another  on  the  planets,  the  two 
spheres,  and  the  Greek,  Boman,  and  Mohammedan  cal- 
endars : — 5,  a  work  on  geometry,  with  an  explanation 
uf  spherical  triangles,  and  the  conversion  of  angles  and 
circles  (Afisknath  ha-Afiddoth,  the  first  geometrical  work 
edited  in  Hebrew  by  Steinschneider  [BerL  1864]): — 6, 
a  treatise  on  music,  and  on  MeyiUath  ha-Afegalehy  the 
volume  of  the  Revealer,  on  the  redemption  of  Israel,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  advent  of  Messiah,  the 
date  of  which  he  ventnred  to  predict  by  an  astronomical 
computation  (comp.  his  "^^S^n  l^sdn  Q  on  the 
mathematical  and  technical  chronology  of  the  Hebrew, 
Nazarites,  Mohammedans,  etc  Printed  for  the  first  time 
and  edited,  in  Hebrew,  by  H.  Filipowski  [Lond.  1851]), 
and  which  should  have  taken  place,  according  to  him, 
in  the  year  5118  of  the  world =A.D.  1858.  See  Grfttz, 
Hist,  tf  the  JewSf  vi,  110;  Brannschweiger,  Gesch,  d. 
Juden  in  den  Roman,  Staaten,  p.  59  sq.;  FUrst,  Bibl, 
JudaicOf  i,  6 ;  De  Rossi,  DixionariOf  s.  v.  (Germ.  transL), 
p.  81;  Lindo,  Hist,  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  58;  Finn, 
Sephardim,p.i&9.     (B.P.) 

Nasi,  Jahndah.    See  Hakkodesr. 

Kaai&h  (nK*^iSSn~*)^),  Moses  ben-Isaak,  a  Jew- 
ish writer  who  flourished  some  time  during  the  Middle 
Ages  in  England.  When  and  where  he  was  bom  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is  that  he 
wrote  a  grammar  entitled  D'^'l^ia^  V"!^^*  ^^^  preface  of 
which  has  been  published  by  L.  Dukes  in  A.  B,  d.  Ori- 
ents,  1844,  c  518,  519.  Later  he  wrote  a  dictionary 
under  the  title  DH^n  "^BD,  in  180  sections,  with  an 
elaborate  introduction,  entitled  D'^'^ITd  iSo^,  which, 
based  on  the  labors  of  Ibn-Chajug  (q.  v.),  Ibn-Ganach 
(q.  v.),  and  especially  Parchon,  endeavors  to  surpass 
them  in  completeness  and  logical  arrangement. — FUrst,. 
BibL  Jvd.  iii,  18;  Kalisch,  Hebrew  Grammar  (Lond. 
1868),  ii,  28;  L.  Dukes,  AusfUhrliehe  Notix  Ober  Moses 
Hbn-Nasiay  wie  auch  A  uszOge  aus  seinen  Werken,  reprint^ 
ed  in  the  Jewish  Chromicte,  1849,  No.  87, 88, 41-48, 46, 48. 
(B.P.) 

Kasini,  Giuseppe  Niccotx>,  an  Italian  painter  who 
devoted  himself  largely  to  religious  art,  was  bom  at 
Siena,  according  to  Delia  Yalle,  in  1664.  He  first  stud- 
ied under  his  father  Francesco,  an  artist  of  little  note,, 
but  afterwards  entered  the  school  of  Ciro  Ferri,  and  be- 
came one  of  his  ablest  disciples.  He  was  deficient  in 
correctness  of  design  and  dignity  of  character,  but  pos- 
sessed a  fertile  imagination,  and  a  resolute  and  com- 
manding execution,  which  peculiarly  qualified  him  for 
grand  fresco  vrorks.  At  the  recommendation  of  Ciro 
Ferri,  he  was  employed  by  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany 
to  paint  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  from  the  designs  of  P.  da 
Cortona,  the  Four  Ages  of  Man,  in  emblematical  sub- 
jects, which  he  finished  to  the  satisfiu:tion  of  his  em- 
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plover.  There  are  many  of  bis  aubjects  at  Siena,  Fo- 
ligno,  and  Florence,  among  which  his  masterpiece  is 
supposed  to  be  the  St,  fjetmardo^  in  Madonna  del  Pianto, 
at  Foligno.  At  Kome  he  was  oommisAioned  to  paint 
the  ceiling  of  the  Capella  Bracciana,  the  church  de  SS. 
ApostoUs,  and  the  large  Prophets  of  the  Lateran  Cathe- 
dral, competing  with  Luti  and  the  first  artists  then  at 
Kome.  BarUch  mentions  a  print  by  Nasini,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  and  the  Infants  Jetus  and  John  in  a  land- 
scape, with  cherubs  flying  in  the  air;  designed  in  the 
style  of  Giro  Ferri,  and  engraved  with  great  delicacy, 
in  the  manner  of  P.  S.  Bartoli.  Nasini  died  in  1736. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Uitt,  of  the  Fine  ArtSj  p.  608. 

Nasir,  Isaac,  a  famous  Jewish  philosopher  devoted 
to  Cabalisro,  who  flourished  about  1100,  is  the  author 
of  a  cabalistic  work  entitled  hA^^CK  *"???.  the  Trea- 

•  •     • 

tise  on  the  EmanationSy  in  which  he  introduces  the 
prophet  Elijah  as  speaking  and  teaching  under  the  four 
names  of  Eliah  ben-Joseph,  Jaresiah  ben-Joseph,  Zecha- 
riah  ben -Joseph,  and  Jeroham  ben -Joseph,  and  pro- 
pounding the  SN'stem  of  the  Cabala  (q.  v.).  This  re- 
markable treatise  was  first  published  by  R.  Abraham, 
(Vilna,  1802) ;  it  was  then  reprinted,  with  all  its  faults, 
in  Lemberg,  1850;  and  in  1858  by  Dr.  Jellinek,  in  his 
Auawahl  Kabbalistisdier  Myttik  (part  i,  rpsn  ^t3R 
n^l^n).     See  Ginsburg,  The  Kabbalah,  p.  lOO^  where 

an  analysis  of  this  treatise  is  given ;  Furst,  BibL  Jud. 
iu,  p.  19.     (R  P.) 

Na'Blth  (Naffi^  v.  r.  Naai ;  Vulg.  Nant)^  one  of 
the  Temple  servants  whose  posterity  returned  from 
Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  82) ;  evidently  the  Nkziah  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Ueb.  text  (Ezra,  ii,  54). 

Nasmitb,  David,  a  Scottish  philanthropist,  bom 
of  respectable  parentage  at  Glasgow  March  21, 1799, 
was  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  promoting  religions 
and  benevolent  associations.  He  founded  in  1826  the 
Glasgow  City  Mission,  and  having  subsequently  visited 
England,  Ireland,  France,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  he  established  missions  in  their  principal  cit- 
ies. The  London  City  Mission,  which  began  its  opera- 
tions in  1835  with  four  missionaries,  numbered  in  1856 
upwards  of  three  hundred.  Nasmith  also  founded  the 
London  Female  Mission,  the  Adult  School  Society,  and 
other  similar  institutions.  He  died  in  1839.  See  Eng- 
lish Cyclopadia,  s.  v. ;  Thomas,  Diet,  ofBiog,  and  MythoL 
p.  1657. 

Nasmith,  James,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Norwich  in  1740,  and  was  educated  at  Benet  College, 
Cambridge.  He  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1797 ;  and 
his  last  preferment  was  the  rectory  of  Leverington,  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  he  died  in  1808.  Dr.  Nasmith 
published  A  Catalogue  of  Benet  College  Library: — an 
edition  of  the  Itineraties  of  Simon  and  William  of  Wor- 
cester  (8vo) : — a  new  edition  of  Tanner's  Notitia  Monas- 
tica,  etc.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  BriL  and  Amer,  A  u- 
thorSf  8.  V. 

Na'sor,  this  Plaih  of  (rb  mSiov  Nacrwp ;  Vulg. 
oan^us  Asor'),  the  scene  of  an  action  between  Jonathan 
the  Maocabee  and  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace,  xi, 
67;  comp.  63).  It  was  near  Cades  (Kadesh-Naphtali) 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  water  of  Gennesar  (Lake  of 
Gennesareth)  on  the  other,  and  therefore  may  be  safely 
identified  with  the  Hazor  which  became  so  renowned 
in  the  history  of  the  conquest  for  the  victories  of  Joshua 
and  Barak.  In  fact  the  name  is  the  same,  except  that 
through  the  error  of  a  transcriber  the  N  from  the  pre- 
ceding Greek  word  has  become  attached  to  it.  Jose- 
phus  (^Ant.  xiii,  5, 7)  gives  it  correctly,  'Aawp. — Smith. 

Nassarians,  or  Nosairi,  a  Mohammedan  sect  of 
the  Shiite  party,  formed  in  the  two  hundred  and  seven- 
tieth year  of  the  Hegira,  received  its  name  from  Nasar, 
in  the  environs  of  Kdfa,  the  birthplace  of  its  founder. 
These  religionists  occupy  a  strip  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and 
are  tributary  to  the  Turks.     They  have  about  eight 


hundred  villages,  and  the  chief  town  la 
leagues  from  TripolL  Here  their  riieak  reaidesL  Thcii 
manners  are  ruck,  and  oomipted  by  remiuusta  «f  hea- 
thenish customs,  which  remind  us  of  the 
ship.  Although  polygamy  is  not  aUowed,  jet  on 
tain  festival  days  they  permit  the  |»onitiaioii9  iattf- 
courae  of  the  sexes.  They  are  divided,  after  the  manaer 
of  the  HindCts,  into  numerous  castes,  which  oppress  oee 
another.  They  profess  to  be  worshippers  of  A^  befiere 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  but  not  in  a  beaTcn  or 
helL  They  are  friendly  to  Christians,  and  observe  sooe 
of  their  festivals  and  ceremonies,  but  without  ondfT- 
standing  their  meaning.  A  spiritual  hemA,  skeii  kh^l 
directs  their  religious  concerns,  and  travels  among  then 
as  a  prophet.  The  opinion,  formeriy  ctarmCy  that  this 
sect  were  Syrian  Sabians,  or  disciples  of  St.  John,  has 
been  completely  exploded  by  Niebuhr,  and  by  the  «o 
counts  of  Rousseau,  the  French  consul  at  Aleppo. — Back. 
TheoL  Diet.  s.  v.;  D  Herbelot,  BiUiothoque  Oria^ak, 
s.  V.    See  Christians  of  St.  Jomc 

Nassau,  until  the  recent  re-establishment  of  the 
German  Empire  an  independent  duchy  of  Germany,  bat 
now  constituting  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Praadan 
province  of  Uesse-Nasnu,  is  situated  between  49^  50' 
and  60<^  50' N.  lat.,  and  70  30' and  8°  45' £  kmfi.  h 
is  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Main  and  the 
Rhine,  the  Prussian-Rhenish  provinces,  and  the  fnmer 
grand-duchy  of  Hesse ;  on  the  east  by  the  extinct  Hesse 
and  Frankfort  territories ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  pnr- 
ince  of  Westphalia.  It  covers  an  area  of  1808  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  468,81 1  in  1866.  The  eomi- 
try  possesses  very  great  physical  advantages.  Id  its 
southern  districts,  nearly  the  whole  of  its  area  is  ocr«- 
pied  by  the  Taunus  Mountains,  whose  highest  point,  the 
Great  Feldberg,  attains  an  elevation  of  about  2750  ie<t. 
This  range  includes  within  its  boundaries  the  feftOe 
valleys  known  as  the  Rheingau.  The  northern  part  of 
the  duchy  includes  the  barren  highlands  of  the  Wesicr- 
wald,  whose  most  considerable  peak,  the  Salzbar^rer 
Head,  is  neariy  2000  feet  high.  Besides  the  Rhine  and 
the  Main,  which  are  the  boundary  rivers,  Nassau  is 
traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Lahn,  which  be- 
comes -navigable  at  Weilburg,  and  is  augmented  by  the 
confluence  of  numerous  other  streams,  as  the  Weit 
Ems,  Aar,  Dill,  Elbe.  The  productiveness  of  the  soil 
is  proved  by  the  excellent  quality  of  the  numerous  vrg- 
etable  products,  which  include  com,  hemp,  flax,  tobac- 
co, vegetables,  and  fruits,  especially  grapes,  which  yidd 
some  of  the  best  of  Rhenish  wines.  In  the  more  moaa> 
tainous  districts,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  some  alver  art 
obtained,  also  much  good  building-stone,  marble,  sad 
coal;  the  chief  mineral  wealth  is,  however,  deri\-ed  fmo 
the  numerous  springs,  which,  directly  and  indirectlT. 
bring  the  province  a  clear  annual  gain  of  neariy  100,^ 
dollars.  The  most  noted  of  these  springs,  of  which  there 
are  more  than  one  hundred,  are  Wiesbaden,  Weilhadi, 
Langen-Schwalbach,  Schlangenbad,  Ems,  Fachir^eo. 
Selters,  Soden,  and  Geilnau. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  Nassau  to  its  earliot  origui, 
we  find  that  the  districts  now  known  by  that  name 
were  anciently  occupied  by  the  AUemanni,  and  on  the 
subjugation  of  the  latter  people  by  the  Franks  becsiae 
incorporated  first  with  the  Prankish,  and  next  with  the 
German  Empire.  Among  the  various  chie£i  who  raised 
themselves  to  independent  power  in  this  portioQ  of  the 
Prankish  territories,  one  of  the  most  influential  was  Otto 
of  Laurenburg,  brother  of  king  Conrad  I,  who 
the  founder  of  two  distinct  tines  of  princes.  The 
of  these  lines  were  Walram  and  Otto,  the  sons  of  coum 
Henry  I,  who,  in  1255,  divided  the  land  between  tbeo. 
Walram  II,  the  elder,  was  the  progenitor  of  the  heose 
of  Laurenburg,  whicli,  towards  the  ck»e  of  the  13th 
century,  assumed  its  present  name  of  Nasasa  horn  the 
name  of  its  diief  stronghold:  while  Otto,  the  yooagec, 
by  hb  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Geldecs,  ffaoDded 
the  line  of  Nassau-GelderB,  whose  last  male  represcota- 
tive  died  in  1423,  but  which  still  surviveB  thm^  a 
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female  branch  in  the  (ataHy  now  occupying  the  throne 
of  the  NMheiluHlB.  This  junior  branch  oC  the  bouse 
at  Sanmii,  by  inheiitanca  from  a  ccillateral  repmento- 
tive,  acquired  ptasesdon,  la  \6H,  o(  the  principaliir  of 
Otbii)^;  anil  aince  iliat  period  Che  repreeentitive*  or 
the  Otto  line  have  been  known  u  princes  ot  Orange 
(q.  ».).  The  Walram  line,  which  in  12B«  gave  an  em- 
peror to  Gemtny  in  the  peraon  of  Adolf  of  Nanau,wu 
sabdivided  by  the  dcaceadanls  cd'  that  prince  into  mv- 
ctbI  brwQclies,  until,  by  the  HicceisiTe  extinction  of  the 
other  line*,  the  NaMau -Weil burg  family,  which  last 
letgned  oTcr  the  duchy,  was  lirft,  in  1816,  the  Mile  heir 
and  representative  of  the  Wilram  dynasty  in  Germany. 
Nassau  warn  declared  a  duchy  in  imB,  and  in  1817  duke 

first  nuinga  of  the  assembly  dtssenHions  arose  between 
the  ducal  KOTemment  and  the  people's  reprteentatirce, 
whiuh  nnolieil  in  an  estrangement  of  rul^r  and  ruled, 
and  were  not  qniut«d  until  1H»I.    In  1X36  Nassau  joined 

thereolUr  rapidly  developed.  In  1839  the  last  dube  of 
Nassau  came  to  the  throne  in  the  penuu  of  Adolphui 
William.  He  experienced  Che  revolutionary  days  of 
18^  but  remaiDei  in  posseesinn  of  his  territory  until 
ISiiO,  when  i'tuana  deposed  him  beoauae  of  his  alliance 
with  Austria.  He  is  Dow  ■  penuooer  of  the  Prussian 
goremment. 

Christianity  was  Introduced  amnng  the  people  of 
Nassau  at  a  very  early  date,  pmbably  during  the  period 
of  Rome's  world  rule,  after  its  emperon  had  become 
ChriatunK     The  presbyter  Lubertius,  who  tloorished  in 
the  4tb  oentuiy,  preached  in  these  domains!   ^"'-  >"> 
stronghold  was  made  bete  fur  Christianity  until  the 
days  of  Boniface  in  the  8th  centary,  about  789.     In  the 
10th  and  llch  centuria  many  churches  were  built  and 
Chnatianity  was  furtitied  by  Khools.    The  people,  how- 
ever, were  but  poorly  edncated,  and  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Berurmation  Chia  country  was  far  behind  other  (icrman 
territories.      About  1530  Nassau  declared  for  the  new 
faitb,  and  in    1531  Joined  the  Smalcald  league.      At 
Gfst  decided  Lutherans,  the  Nassau  ProteBIants  grad- 
ually turned  over  to  the  views  of  the  RefurmRl  Clmrcli, 
and  ill  li82the  theoli^ians  of  Nansu,  protesting  SKainst 
the  monster  Ubiquity  in  the  Form  of  Conconl,  were  in- 
duced to  adopt  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  in  eim- 
■equence  of  ita  relation  to  the  house  of  Orange,  Nassau 
waa  brought  to  aocept  the  eccleaiastical  system  which 
ptevailed  in  the  Netherlands.     (See  Staiiliing,  Kirdin- 
H.  Ref.-Gadi.  Orioam-Nat.  Lande    [Hadam,  IRIH] ; 
Haae,  CA.  //ut.p.il3.)    In  1817  the  Ptotestants  of  Nas- 
sau mitstituted  an  Ksangtlieai  Unilrd  Church,  and  a 
theoloRical  seminary  is  supported  at  Herbam,where  all 
who  look  towards  the  ministry  are  obliged  to  spend  one 
year  after  finishing  a  university  curriculum.     Nearly 
half  the  population  of  Nassau  belong  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  is  un-   „ 
der  the  eccleuastical  Juriadio    | 
lion  of  the  bishop  of  Limburg,     'i 
who  is  assisted  by  a  board  of   h 
I,  located  at  Elt-     1 
II  the  Rhine.     There  are    !^ 
DutSOOOpersonawhobe-    l| 
1  the  Jewish  and  other   ^ 
An,pl,pn„i.l,>,,   S 

ani  maoe  in  the  (erncorr  for    y 

popular  education,  in  further-   1^ 

ance   of  which   there   are  np-   \f 

wanis  of  700  elementary  schools,   m 

with  about  1000  teachers,  10  M 

iiomiBl  acbools,  a  gymnanum, 

various    training,   polytechnic, 

militarv,  and  other  educational 

institadona.       See  Togel,  Bi- 

lehrtHl.    d.    Henoglh.    Namni 

(Wisab.  1843-44);  Schlicphake, 

(.'ocA.  V.  A'ostau  (ib.  1864.70, 

8to1s.8vo).    (J.H.W.) 


3  NATAL 

ITatal,  a  British  colony,  and  noted  seat  of  an  Angli- 
can bishopric,  is  situated  on  the  south-east  dosn  of  Af- 
rica, about  800  miles  eaal-north-east  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  between  the  S9th  and  SIsC  parallels  o(  south  lati- 
tude, lis  north-easlem  boundary  it  the  Tugcls,  or  Bufl^ 
lo  River,  which  divides  it  from  Zululanil,  and  its  south- 
western boundary  is  the  Umiimculu,  separating  it  from 
Kaffraria  pmper.  A  lofty  and  rugged  raiigii  nf  moun- 
tains, called  the  Quathlamba,  or  Urakcnberg,  divides  it 
from  the  Free  State  and  Basutulanil,  and  it  contains  a 
well-defined  area  of  about  iU,l4S  square  miles,  acconl- 
ing  In  (be  British  parlianentary  accounts  of  187*2,  with 
a  population  of  2aO,352,  of  whom  17,8^1  are  whiCeo,  and 
S2-27  Indian  coolies,  the  remainder  being  natives  of  the 
soil,  called  Zulus,  or  Ziilu-Kaiflrs  (see  Kaffikh),  rem- 
nanu  of  the  different  tribeB  which  originally  occupied 
the  territory,  buc  by  persecution  and  warfare  were  ilii- 
persed,  and  oiilv  came  together  again  siuce  the  British 
occupation  of  NalaL 

Hitlory The  region  now  forming  the  colony  of 

Natal  derives  its  name  {ffatalii  Jeia)  from  its  lieing 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  on  Christmaa-day,  1497. 
It  was  vifflled  and  favorably  reported  upon  towanls  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  and  liter  by  Dampier,  Woods 
Rogers,  and  several  Dutch  navigators.  Subaequenlly 
B  Dutch  expedition  purchased  the  territory  IVom  some 
native  chiefs.  Its  coloniiation  was  not  fairly  projected, 
however,  until  about  1822,  when  it  was  visited  by  sev- 
eral white  traders  from  the  Cape,  who  found  the  coun- 
try in  poeeeasion  of  the  Zulu  chief  Chaka,  who  ruled 
in  n  most  sanguinary  manner  over  all  the  tribes,  from 
the  Umzimculu  to  the  Sx,  Loda  Kiver.  He  was  killed 
and  succeeded  by  his  brother  Dingaan  in  1838;  but  (he 
latter  having  lieacberou^y  murdered  a  party  of  emi- 
grant Dutch  Boei^  who  had  paid  him  a  friendly  visit 
by  invitation  to  buy  land,  he  was  attacked  and  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Boers,  who  at  that  time  had  emigrat- 
ed from  Cape  Colony  in  large  numbers,  and  who  made 
bis  brother  Panda  paramount  chief  in  his  stead,  and 
then  settled  themselves  down  in  the  country  as  his 
lords  snd  mailers.  The  British  government,  however, 
now  interfered ;  and  after  a  severe  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  Boer^  the  country  was  formally  proclaimed  a 
British  colony  on  May  13,  1843,  since  which  time  it 
has  progressed  very  satisfactorily,  and  bids  fair  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  valuable  dependencies  of  the 
British  crown  on  the  African  continent.  Natal  is  gov- 
erned by  a  lieu  ten  ant-goveniot,  nnminatly  subordinate 
to,  although  really  independent  of,  the  governor  of  the 
Cape,  and  bos  recently  received  a  constitution  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  Cape  Oolony,  Municipal  insti- 
tutions have  been  granted  to  the  principal  towns. 

CSmiilt,  tic. — The  coast  reginu,  extending  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  inland,  is  highly  fertile,  and  has  a  climalu 
almost  tropioal.  Chough  perfectly  healthy.     Sugar,  cuf- 
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fee.  intlign,  wmv-root,  giiiger,  lobaeo^  and  cotton  thrivr 
■iiiuiui|[ly,aiHl  lbe|iiue->pple  ripeni  in  tbeu|ien  urwitb 
very  liule  cultivatiun.  The  miiUaad  tenuc  is  nion  Ut 
fur  ihc  ccre*l<  aiul  unmI  LuTopein  crapt,  while  on  Cbe 
higher  plaluu.  il-'iig  ihe  Tuot  oT  ihe  muunuiiii,  are  im- 


tsofih 


dt  |iAMun(^  fur  cattle  i 


Uoel,  cupper,  iruii,  and  ulber  rainerali  are  rouud  in 
iieverjJ  pUcei;  eiicl  Ihera  i*  no  duulit  when  the  great 
muuulaiii  -  range  is  properly  explureil  that  it  will  be 
Ibuiiil  very  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Mince  the  diicnvery 
o(  dianiuiiils  near  the  Vaal  Uiver,  Urge  aud  valuable 
l[em»  oT  tbia  clasa  bave  been  expurted  ihcuugh  NataL 
The  climate  i*  very  salubiiiHU)  the  thenni>aiet«r  nngoi 
between  90°  and  3S°,  but  the  heat,  even  in  Nimaier,  i> 
■eldani  u|>preaaive.  The  mean  tem|iera[<ire  at  Pietei- 
maritiburg,  Ibe  capital,  ia  3^=  above  that  of  Cape  Town. 
'[he  winter  liegiuB  in  April  and  euda  in  September;  the 
average  number  oT  rainy  dayii  being  Ibirteen.  In  the 
Mimnter  Kaaon  the  th under- Bionna  are  ver}'  frequent 
and  aevere.  The  anpual  rainfall  on  itie  coaet  is  abimt 
Ihirty-lwo  inchea.  Inland,  it  variea  a  guud  deal  iu  dif- 
'  ferent  diitiicla,  and  in  grealeat  in  aummet.  The  auuth- 
eaat  is  the  prevailing  wind  here  in  the  summer  munlhi, 
aa  in  Cape  CoUiiiy.  OceaBioraily  the  sirocco  from  the 
iKirth-weal  ia  fett,  which  generally  (eimiuala  iu  a  thun- 

I'he  natives  of  Natal,  belonging  to  the  saine  ethuo- 
logical  family  as  the  Kalfin,  are  split  up  into  numeruus 
pelly  tribes,  each  tribe  having  a  chief  of  its  own,  who, 
however,  ia  amenable  to  British  aulhorily.  Constant 
jealouniea  and  animiwitiea  exist  among  these  tribes,  and 
nothing  but  fear  of  the  British  govemnient  prevents 
them  frotn  destroying  each  other.  The  greater  part  of 
the  natives  in  this  odony  dwell  nn  liications  asaigned 
IheiD  by  government,  and  over  each  locatiim  is  placed 
a  white  magiatrale,  tn  lieep  order,  to  collect  Ihe  annual 
la.t,  which  is  seven  shillings  per  hut,  settle  their  nu- 
meinui  disputes,  etc  When  casn  preseiiteil  by  the 
natives  are  nut  satisfactorily  seltleil  by  the  magistrate*, 
they  have  the  privilege  of  appealing  In  the  lieutenant' 
govemnr  of  the  ccilnny.  These  Zulus  uf  I4atal  are  a 
[lasioral  penitle,  and  disincliixid  I'l  agricultural  punuiits, 
yet  under  the  influence  of  the  British  they  hare  exten- 
avely  engaged  in  them,  and  are  fast  developing  the 
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ffrm^iizu/toM.— Much  has  been  dooe  fix  Ifae  citib- 
latiun  of  the  natives  of  NataL  Aa  eariy  ■■  l>m  m. 
sionaries  of  the  American  Bonil  for  FmagK  Hians 
commenced  to  pteach  Christ  to  tbeai,  bat  (he  icvBt 
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ceaaful  pcvpigatiod  of  the  ChriMian  faith  ft<r  ■  Inng  lis 
After  the  cukniial  eatalilishment  of  Nalal  the  Werienat 
went  out  in  tircc,  and  greatly  prmnntcd  the  mifc  iasB- 
gurated  by  the  American  Misaionai^-  Society  aftoiltiVk* 
continued  their  labon  with  renewed  viftor,  and  to  lliis 
day  remain  in  that  BehL  In  1845  the  Nonregiao  lib- 
siiinary  Society  sent  her  misuonariM  to  this  lerriioy. 
■nd  in  1817  Berlin  mimonaries  augmented  the  aln*iy 

liunaiy  society,  that  ufilennannsburit.  in  Hanaver.sm 
helpers  in  IHM,  and  annn  fixuid  several  ataiiuns  Hbrinii 
to  preach  Christ.  Still  more  recently  raiwuti*  in  Kaul 
were  foundeil  by  the  Anglican  establishmeDl,  thimrb 
the  at(ency  oflbe  now  world-renowned  latiuiialist,  biilxT' 
Colenso,  in  18&S.  His  efforts  secured  much  inlOMI  t* 
Natal,  and  caused  it  id  be  made  a  diocese,  and  be  hiak- 
selC  became  its  superintendent  in  1865^  His  departure 
from  the  orthodox  falih  causRl  his  rciooval;  but  be  aEi 
continues  his  interest  in  colonial  miadonary  labois.  ba>- 
ever  inconidstent  his  efforts  fur  Ihe  propag^ii**)  of  the 
Christian  failh  may  seem  with  liia  avoweil  ihe«y  vf 
Scripture  interpretation.  Verv  recvnllj  Ibe  lliiuisarv 
Society  of  rhe  Kefi'Tmed  aiu'rch  uf  lIuUaiKl  has  e«ab- 
lisbeil  se\'eral  stations,  am)  it  ia  alao  meeting  wiib  mud 
success  in  spreading  Christianity  among  the  2uluik  TW 
American  miiuun,  which  is  served  chiefly  by  I'nriiy- 
lerian  and  Congreeatiuiial  miniMers,in  18iO  lAaintMiiied 
nineteen  stations  and  out^tationa,  with  twelve  church- 
es, and  about  five  hundred  native  members.  The  Ko- 
man  Catholics  also  labor  in  Natal  in  force,  and  nuiu- 
taiii  a  bishopric  Aside  from  ctmvenioos  which  have 
been  effected,  Ihe  natives  are  not  only  beiMrfltetl,  at 
least  indirectly,  in  their  morals,  but  Iheir  menial  eii)- 
tivalion  has  been  greally  impnived.  Scbocds  are 
numerous  and  well  patroiiiied.  In  1R70  there  were 
Beventy-iiine  schools  sustainril  by  the  Briiiab  culonial 
government,  with  an  average  at tenlance  of  I79T  pupiK 

by  the  missionaries  in  different  parts  of  the  ooontr^-. 
priiminent  among  which  are  the  American  iiiisiMi 
Mhouls  in  the  coaat  range,  and  thue  of  the  Oiuich  tt 
England,  of  the  Wrslei'aiu,  and  of  the  Ftee-CIinrcb  of 
Scotland.  The  ctdonisl  schools  are  under  the  connnl 
of  a  auperintendentuf  education,  and  Natal,  it  is  aaid  by 
Ihiiee  who  are  competent  eve- viiinessea,b<i»l8  ■  aapeiio 
•chool  m-Blrm.  See  Manii,  Tht  Coloty  of  Niilal  (Load. 
1«60);  SIuire,r**fli*i»*  Cot  ./.Vn/al  (1869);  (irtu. 
ZHtiibmd,arl.if<umo«glkc  Zulu-Ki-j^n  ofXatid  ami 
Zalabmd  (I^ila.  1866,  12mo),  especially  valuable  «i 
misshm  woili  up  to  1  WW;  Chapman,  Tnirrlt  n  tkr  It- 
Irrior  o/SmHA  A/riea  (Lond.  leCB,  t  vols.  Bro),  voL  i. 
Gh.is(|.;  (irundemann,  ilutioni-Alliii,  pt.  i,  §  16;  Xvw- 
cnmlt,  Cydf.  of  MiuiiHii,  s.  v. ;  Tit  QuialrTfy  Beriem 
(Limdon),  voL  Iviii,  art.  L     (J.H.W.) 

NatEtl  dtiyi,  a  name  applied  in  early  eodeaustiol 
bngiiage,  especially  in  manyrologiea  and  fiineTaiy  is- 
scriptinns,  not  only  tn  tbe  natural,  but  also  to  tbe  qjiiii- 
ual  birth.  See  Natalitia.  The  term  was  also  used  in 
many  ways,  thus :  (I)  {lalalf  rpitenpatut,  the  daiya  of 
a  tHshnp's  ni^ination,  observed  aa  an  annual  fesivalL  (j) 
NiiUitit  Chriili,  day  of  our  Lord's  birth  (ChriatmMi. 
See  ChbISTMab.  (S)  Xaliiln  nuirtymm,  annivenaries 
of  the  martyrs;  their  sufferings  and  death  being  callcl 
their  nativity.  {Cmanfmaralioiu  rfmarhfr,  mav  be 
traced  bscli  in  an  early  date.  Tbe  feasts  of  the  I^n»- 
cents  and  of  the  Maceabeea  were  Mebisled  befoiv  the 
time  uf  Chrysoslnm.  See  llAKrrKa,  FaariVALa  or 
THE.)  (4)  KnlaUt  urUvst,  the  two  annual  daya  kefit 
iu  memoiy  uf  the  foundation  of  Che  two  great  titan, 
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Rome  mud  ConsUntinopIe.  (5)  yataUs  genuim,  in  mem- 
oiy  of  the  emperor's  birthcUiy,  and  (6)  Natak$  impe- 
Hi,  in  memory  of  his  iuaoguration.  Ordinary  birth- 
days were  forbidden  to  be  celebrated  in  Lent.  (7)  Ntt- 
taUs  caUeUy  the  Thursday  of  Eaater.  (8)  The  day  of 
baptism  was  also  caUedA^a/fpitosjptri/Ko^  SeeEadie, 
Kcclesn  Cjfdop,  s.  ▼.;  Bingham,  Aniiquitiet  of  the  Chria- 
tioH  CAurck,  ii,  158, 1124, 1170 ;  Aschbach,  Kirckm^Lex, 
iv,  296;  Riddle,  Chritiian  Antiquities  (see  Index) ;  Sie- 
ged, CkrittL  AUerikStmer  (see  Index  in  voL  iv);  Mar- 
tif^y,  Diotunmaire  des  Anliquiti$t  s>  ▼•  Natale. 

IVatale  (Latin  yataUi),  Ieroicimo,  a  Spanish  Jes- 
uit, was  bom  at  Majorca  in  1507.    An  intimate  friend 
of  Ignatius  Loyola,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  October,  1545*    After  having  executed  several  com- 
muisions  at  the  Council  of  lYent,  in  Africa,  and  in 
Sicily,  he  established  at  Messhui  a  college,  in  which  he 
taught  theology  and  Hebrew  ih>m  1552.      He  was 
afterwards  charged  by  the  founder  of  his  order  to  pro- 
mulgate in  Sicily,  Portugal,  and  Spain  the  constitutions 
of  the  society.     Nov.  1, 1554,  he  was  made  vicar-gen- 
eral to  Ignatius  Loyola.     Pope  Julius  HI  designated 
Natale  in  the  following  year  to  accompany  cardinal 
MoTone,  legate  of  the  holy  chair,  to  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg.     June  19, 1558,  after  having  declined  the  chief 
command  of  the  society,  which  was  given  to  Lainez,  he 
was  nominated  assistant  for  Germany  and  France,  and 
undertook  in  the  interest  of  the  order  several  missions 
to  Spain  under  Philip  II.     In  March,  1566,  he  ener- 
getically sustained  before  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  the 
rights  of  the  Church  and  of  the  holy  chair,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  solicited,  as  vicar-general  of  Frands 
Borgia,  the  confirmation  of  the  Order  of  Ignatius  from 
(iregoiy  XIII.    At  last  he  spent  several  years  in  Flan- 
(lers,  where  he  consecrated  his  time  to  the  work  by  which 
he  is  principally  known,  and  which  is  much  sought 
after  by  amateurs  for  the  engravings  with  which  it  is 
ornamented.     He  died  at  Rome  April  8,  1580.     His 
principal  work  is,  A  dnotatione*  et  meditationts  in  Evan- 
ffdia  qu€B  in  saerosancto  misaa  $aa-^ficio  toto  anno  /e- 
yiMfMr,  cum  eorumdem  EvangtUorum  concordantia  hittO' 
ruB  integrUati  aufficientu     AocestU  ei  index  hittoriam 
ip$ani  Evar^Heam  m  ordinem  temporig  vita  Christi 
distribuem  (Antw.  1594,  foL,  engraved  title,  595  pages). 
This  work,  of  which  the  price  is  still  very  high,  is  orna- 
mented with  158  plates  engraved  upon  copper  by  Je- 
rome brothers,  WierLx,  and  CoUaert,  from  designs  by 
Martin  de  Vos  and  Bemardin  PasserL     These  engrav- 
ings, copied  and  engraved  upon  steel,  have  served  to 
illustrate  aViede  Jmu  Christ,  by  abbot  Brispot  (Paris, 
1853,  2  vols.  foL),  at  the  head  of  which  is  found  a  no- 
tice of  Natalis  and  an  explanation  of  the  engravings^. — 
Scholia  tn  Constitutiones  et  Declarationes  sancti  Patris 
nogtri  IffnatH  et  ttdmonitiones  pro  superioribus  (preserved 
iu  MS.  form  in  the  library  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome).    See 
Hoefer,  Aotcr.  Biog.  Gineraky  s.  v. 

Katali,  Carlo,  called  U  GuardoUno,  an  lulian 
painter  and  architect  who  devoted  himself  largely  to 
sacred  subjects,  was  bom  at  Cremona  about  1590.  He 
studied  successively  under  Andrea  Mainardi  and  Guido 
Heni ;  and  subsequently  resided  during  a  number  of 
years  at  Rome  and  Genoa,  obsenHng  all  that  was  most 
valuable,  and  exerting  his  own  talents  in  the  art 
Among  bid  best  paintings  is  his  St,  Franoesca  Romana, 
iu  the  church  of  S.  Gismondo  at  Cremona,  which  Lanzi 
ranks  above  mediocrity.  Natali  did  not  execute  many 
works  in  painting,  being  principally  devoted  to  archi- 
tecture. His  edifices  are  principally  at  €renoa  and 
Cremona;  but  none  of  them  are  mentioned.  He  was 
living  in  1683.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  JlisL  of  the  Fine  A  rU, 
ii,609. 

Natali,  Francesco,  a  painter  who  devoted  him- 
self mostly  to  sacred  art,  was  the  brother  of  Giuseppe, 
whose  style  he  adopted,  and  whom  he  nearly  approach- 
ed, and  even  surpassed  in  dignity.  He  executed  many 
works  on  a  large  scale  for  the  churches  in  Lombardy 


and  Tuscany.  He  was  also  mnch  employed  at  the 
courts  of  the  dukes  of  Massa,  Modena,  and  Parma,  in 
which  latter  dty  he  died  in  1728w  See  Spooner,  Biog, 
HisL  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  609. 

Natali,  Qlo.  Battiata,  an  Italian  painter  and 
architect,  the  son  of  Carlo  Natali,  devoted  himself  to 
secular  and  religious  subjects.  He  was  bom  at  Cremona 
about  1630,  and  was  instructed  in  both  arts  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  afterwards  went  to  Rome  for  improvement, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  under  P.  da  Cortona.  On 
returning  to  Cremona  he  was  employed  for  the  church- 
es, and  established  a  school  of  painting  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  Cortona,  although  without  many  followers. 
There  is  a  large  painting  by  him  iu  the  Predicatori  dis- 
playing some  skill,  representing  the  Hoijf  Patriarch 
burning  heretical  books,  which  Lanzi  says  is  not  un- 
worthy of  a  follower  of  Cortona.  As  an  architect, 
none  of  his  works  are  mentioned.  He  died  about  1700. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  ArU,  ii,  609. 

Natali,  Qiuseppa,  an  eminent  painter  of  sacred 
and  secular  art.  was  bom  at  Casal  Maggiore,  in  the 
Cremonese  territory,  in  1652.  According  to  Zaist,  pos- 
sessing a  natural  genius  for  the  art,  he  went  to  Rome, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his  father;  and  from 
thence  to  Bologna,  where  he  assiduously  studied  the 
works  of  Dentone,  Colonna,  and  Mitelli,  the  most  fa- 
mous perspective  and  architectural  painters  of  the  age. 
He  flourished  precisely  at  the  period  which  the  archi- 
tectural painters  consider  the  happiest  for  their  art. 
Lanzi  says,  **  He  formed  a  style  at  once  praiseworthy  for 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  architecture,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  ornamental  parts  judiciously  introduced. 
He  gratifies  the  eye  by  presenting  those  views  which 
are  the  most  charming,  and  gives  it  repose  by  distribu- 
ting them  at  just  distances.  In  his  grotesques  he  re- 
tains much  of  the  antique,  shunning  all  useless  exhibi- 
tions of  modem  foliages,  and  varying  the  painting  from 
time  to  time  with  small  landscapes.  The  softness  and 
harmony  of  his  tints  elicited  great  commendation."  Na» 
talis  found  abundant  employment,  and  decorated  many 
churches  and  public  edifices.  He  also  executed  a  great 
many  oil  paintings,  which  were  in  the  highest  repute. 
He  died  in  1722.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Bist.  of  the  Fine 
^r<#,  ii,609. 

Natalia,  a  term  nsed  in  the  early  Chtut:h  for  the 
days  on  which  martyrdom  was  suffered  by  some  of  her 
number,  as  if  they  were  birthdays;  and  just  as  the  hea- 
thens used  to  have  festivities  on  memorable  days,  so 
these  early  Christians  used  to  celebrate  annually  such 
birthdays  of  martyrs  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
graves  of  the  departed  were  visited,  and  after  a  time 
festivities  were  allowed.  See  Hase,  Ch.  History,  p.  68. 
See  also  Natautia. 

Natalis  THK  Thbodotian.    See  Thbodotius. 

Natalis  (Noel),  Alexander,  a  distinguished  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologian,  was  born  at  Rouen  Jan.  19, 1689. 
He  studied  at  first  in  the  Dominican  school  of  his  native 
city,  and  joined  that  order  in  May,  1655.  His  talents 
having  attracted  the  attention  of  his  superiors,  he  was 
sent  to  Paris,  where  he  first  studied,  then  taught,  the- 
ology, and  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1675.  Col- 
bert appointed  him  to  write  a  history  of  the  Church, 
and  in  consequence  he  published  in  1677  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  Selecta  historia  ecclesiasticm  capita  et  in  loca 
ejusdem  insignia  dissertationes  historica,  criUcce^  dog- 
nuMticm,  the  twenty-fourth  and  last  volume  of  which 
appeared  in  1686^  It  extends  down  to  the  dose  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  It  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  Gal- 
licanism,  learnedly,  but  in  a  dry,  scholastic  style.  This 
was  followed  by  the  Historia  eodesiasHca  VeJeris  No" 
vique  Testamenti  (Paris,  1699;  Lucca,  1754;  Bingen-on- 
the-Rhine,  1785-90),  one  of  the  most  important  works 
of  the  Gallican  school,  but  the  character  of  which  is  more 
dogmatic  and  polemic  than  historical.  The  free,  Gallican 
spirit  of  this  work  caused  it  to  be  condemned  by  pope 
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Innocent  XI,  who  by  a  bull  of  July  18, 1684^  forbade 
the  reading  of  KatalU's  works  under  penalty  of  excoro- 
munication.  Natalis,  however,  did  not  retract,  but  de- 
fended his  work,  and  it  was  finally  withdrawn  from  the 
Index  by  pope  Benedict  XIII.  In  1706  Natalb  became 
provincial  of  his  order.  His  sight  began  to  fail  him  in 
1712,  and,  becoming  entirely  blind,  he  was  obliged  to 
discontinue  his  labors.  He  died  in  the  convent  of  the 
Jacobins  at  Paris,  Aug.  21, 1724.  His  principal  works, 
besides  the  above,  are,  Theohffia  dogmatica  et  moralis 
(Paris,  1698, 1703, 1748, 1768)  i—Pracfpta  et  regula  ad 
pradicatores  verbi  divini  v\formando9 : — Expositio  life- 
ralis  et  moraUs  (S.  S.  Evangcliorum),  etc  (editio  novis- 
sima,  Paris,  1769,  2  vols.  4to),  etc.  See  Ilerzog,  Real' 
EncyldopUMe,  x,  222  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Eccles,  Hist,  voL  ii ; 
Hase,  CK  Hi$U  p.  8;  Schaff,  HisL  Ckt-Utian  CA.  i,  18; 
Hagenbach,  Hist,  Doctr,  ii,  199, 206 ;  Ch,  Remembrancer^ 
1862,  p.  85 ;  BtbHotheca  Sacra,  vu,  59.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Natalia,  CaBciliiia,  is  the  name  of  the  person 
who  maintains  the  cause  of  paganism  in  the  diidogue 
of  Minucius  Felix  entitled  Octaniu,  See  Mmucius. 
Various  conjectures  have  been  made  at  to  who  this 
Natalis  was,  but  there  are  no  sufficient  data  for  decid- 
ing the  question. — Smith,  Did,  Greek  and  Roman  Biog, 
and  MtjihoLiiyM^. 

Natalia,  Blichael,  a  Flemish  engraver  and  stu- 
dent of  sacred  art,  was  bom  at  Liege  about  1589.  After 
acquiring  the  elements  of  design  under  Joachim  Sand- 
rart,  he  visited  Antwerp,  and  studied  engraving  under 
Charles  Mallcry.  From  thence  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
adopted  the  style  of  Cornelius  Bloemart,  which  he  fol- 
lowed with  some  success.  He  engraved  a  number  of 
plates  after  the  great  Italian  masters;  also  a  part  of  the 
plates  ill  the  Giustiniani  Gallery,  in  concert  with  Keg- 
nier  Persyn,  Theodore  Matham,  and  others.  On  re- 
turning to  Flanders  he  was  invited  to  Paris,  where  he 
resided  some  time.  His  plates  are  executed  with  the 
graver  in  a  free,  open  style,  but  are  deficient  in  taste. 
His  drawing  is  frequently  incorrect,  and  the  effect  is 
usually  cold  and  heavy,  but  his  strokes  are  clear  and 
regular,  and  he  handled  the  burin  with  great  facility. 
Hb  portraits  are  his  best  productions.  A  list  of  his 
principal  plates  is  given  in  Spooner's  Biog,  Hist,  of  the 
/*»e^r<#,  ii,609. 

Natalitia,  i.  e.  natal  days  of  the  saints.  Tcrtul- 
lian  and  other  ancient  writers  use  the  words  natalitia 
and  natales  in  speaking  of  martyrs,  not  meaning  their 
natural  birth,  but  their  nativity  to  a  glorious  crown  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  See  above,  Natai.  Days.  In 
this  sense,  Tertullian  says  St«  Paul  was  bom  again  by 
a  new  nativity  at  Rome,  because  he  suffered  martyrdom 
there.  He  explains  it  on  the  ground  that  the  death 
of  a  martyr  is  not  properly  a  death,  but  an  endless  life ; 
for  the  sake  of  which  all  things  are  to  be  endured,  and 
death  itself  to  be  despised.  See  Tertullian,  De  Cor.  AfiL 
cap.  8 ;  ObUiiUmes  pro  defmicfiSf  pro  natalitHsj  amtua 
diefadmui;  Cone  Laod.  can.  51,  Maprvfuttp  ytvi^Xia; 
Ambrose,  Horn,  70;  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Chris- 
tian Churchy  ii,  1161 ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaologyy  s.  v. 

Natanaohn,  Joseph  Saul,  a  rabbi  of  note,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1808.  He  received  a  strictly  religious 
education  in  conformity  with  the  traditions  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  even  as  a  youth  showed  great  mental  ability 
and  rare  diligence.  When  hardly  nineteen  years  of 
age  he  composed,  together  with  his  brother-in-law,  the 
deceased  Marcus  Wolf  Ellinger,  a  learned  work  entitled 
C^n  ^d'nBQ,  novellas  on  the  Talmudical  treatise  Buha 
Kama  (Lemberg,  1828),  which  at  the  time  received  the 
highest  acknowledgment  from  rabbinical  scholars.  He 
finally  entered  the  rabbinate,  not  for  enjoyment,  but 
rather  to  devote  himself  zealously  to  rabbinic  studies. 
Indeed  he  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  study  of  rabbinic 
lore,  the  fruit  of  which  were  several  learned  works,  as  o 

BTr?  ^T^"^  (WUna,  1889):— D'^'niaii  ^a^,  comments 
upon  the  Orach  Chigim  (the  Jewish  ritual),  in  two 


parts  (Lemberg,  1882-37):  — b  Vtl  f^^t^  critittl 
notes  on  the  Talmud,  to  be  found  in  the  editioii  uf  the 
Talmud  (Slobuta,  1824-30;  Vienna,  1832-46)  ^-nrr*; 
DCb2(,  comments  upon  Altui^aSe/er  ha'Balackotk,piJb' 
Ibhed  with  Alfasi*s  work  and  commentaries  (Fk«cbiii& 
1836).  When  in  the  year  1840  religious  diapates  be- 
gan in  the  Jewish  community  of  I^mber;g,  he  sided 
with  the  con8er^'atives,  but  when  the  atrile  htcamt 
more  intense  and  reckless,  he  withdrew  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  matter,  and  devoted  his  tirae  to  atody. 
From  all  parts  of  the  world  the  most  difficult  qoettiuBs 
were  sent  to  him.  Being  considered  the  higfaesc  author- 
ity in  ritual  questions,  his  opinion  was  aougfat  fur  fnaa 
afar  oft  In  the  year  1858  Natansohn  was  appointed  to 
the  rabbiship  of  Lemberg,  which  position  he  held  nocil 
his  death,  March  8, 1875.  See  Flinty  BibL  Jmd,  iii,  2^ 
sq. ;  Jewish  Messenger,  New  York,  1875.     (B.  P.) 

Nataph.    See  Stactb. 

Natatorinm  (a  swimming-place),  a  term  oaed  by 
some  writers  when  describing  the  baptistery. — Farrar, 
Ecdes.  Diet.;  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Ckristitm 
Church,  ii,  810. 

Na'than  (Heb.  Nathan',  *in|,  giveny  L  e.  by  God; 
Sept.  Na^av,  but  in  the  later  books  No^oy,  and  so  Jo- 
sephus,  Ant.  vii,  8,  8;  but  NoSraira  of  the  prophcc 
A  nt,  vii,  4,  4,  etc.),  the  name  of  five  or  six  moi. 

1.  The  eleventh  in  descent  from  Judab,  bein^  the 
son  of  Attai  and  father  of  Zabad  (1  Cbzosu  ii,  86). 
RC.  post  1612. 

2.  An  eminent  Hebrew  prophet  in  the  reigna  o(  Da- 
vid and  Solomon.  If  the  expression  *^  first  and  last,**  k 
2  Chron.  ix,  29,  is  to  be  taken  literally,  he  imiat  have 
lived  late  into  the  life  of  Solomon,  in  whidi  case  be 
must  have  been  considerably  younger  than  David.  At 
any  rate  he  seems  to  have  been  the  younger  of  the  tws 
prophets  who  accompanied  him,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  latest  direct  representative  of  the  schools  of  Sam- 
ueL  A  Jewbh  tradition  mentioned  by  Jerome  {Qs. 
Heb,  on  1  Sam.  xvii,  12)  identifies  him  with  the  etghth 
son  of  Jesse  (2  Sam.  v,  14) ;  but  of  this  there  is  do  prob- 
ability. He  first  appears  in  the  consuiution  with  Da- 
vid about  the  building  of  the  Temple.  B.C.  cir.  1043L 
He  begins  by  advising  it,  and  then,  after  a  vision,  with- 
draws his  advice,  on  the  ground  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  (2  Sam.  vii,  2, 3, 17).  See  Ewald,  Isr.  Gtsth, 
ii,  592.  He  next  comes  forward  as  the  reprover  of  Da- 
vid for  the  sin  with  Bathsheba;  and  his  fiuDoua  apn- 
l(^ue  on  the  rich  man  and  the  ewe  lamb,  which  is  the 
only  direct  example  of  his  prophetic  power,  shows  it  lo 
have  been  of  a  ver}*  high  order  (2  Sam.  xii,  1  -13).  BC 
1035.  There  is  an  indLntinct  trace  of  his  appearing  ako 
at  the  time  of  the  plague  which  fell  on  Jerusalem  in  aiy 
cordance  with  the  warning  of  Gad.  ''An  angel,*  sari 
Eupolcmus  (Euseb.  Pruep.  Et.  ix,  80),  "  pointed  him  to 
the  place  where  the  Temple  was  to  be,  but  forbade  kim 
to  build  it,  as  being  stained  with  blood,  and  having 
fought  many  wars.  Hn  name  was  Dianathan."*  Thii 
was  probably  occasioned  by  some  confusion  of  the  Greek 
version,  ^id  Nadav,  with  the  parallel  passage  of  1 
Chron.  xxii,  8,  where  the  blood-stained  life  of  David  b 
given  as  a  reason  against  the  building,  but  where  Na- 
than is  not  named.  RC.  cir.  1017.  On  the  birth  of 
Solomon  he  was  either  specially  charged  with  giving 
him  his  name,  Jedidab,  or  else  with  his  education,  ac- 
cording as  the  words  of  2  Sam.  xii,  25«  **  He  sent  [or 
"sent  him"]  by  [or  "into"]  the  hand  of  Nathan,**  «e 
understood.  U.CX  cir.  1084%  At  any  rate,  in  the  last 
years  of  David,  it  is  Nathan  who,  by  taking  the  side  of 
Solomon,  turned  the  scale  in  his  favor.  He  advised 
Bathsheba;  he  himself  ventured  to  enter  the  royal  pres- 
ence with  a  remonstrance  against  the  king's  apathy; 
and  at  David*s  request  he  assisted  in  the  inaogontioe 
of  Solomon  (1  Kings  i,  8,  10, 11,  22,  23,  24, 82,  84, 38. 
45).  RC.  cir.  101&  HU  son  Zabud  occupied  the  post 
of  '*  king's  friend,"  perhaps  succeeding  Nathan  (2  Sssl 
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XV,  87 ;  1  Cbrop.  xxvii,  38) ;  and  Azariah,  another  of 
liis  sonSy  occupied  a  high  place  in  the  king^s  court  (1 
Kings  iv,  5).  He  aasisted  David  by  his  counsels  when 
he  reorganized  the  public  worship  (2  Chron.  xxiz,  25). 
B.C.  1014.  This  is  the  last  time  that  we  hear  directly 
of  his  intervention  in  the  history.  His  influence  may 
be  traced  in  the  perpetuation  of  his  manner  of  prophecy 
in  the  writings  ascribed  to  Solomon  (comp.  EccL  ix,  14- 
16  with  2  Sam.  xii,  1-4).  He  left  two  works  behind 
htm — a  life  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxix,  29),  and  a  life  of 
Solomon  (2  Chron.  ix,  29).  The  last  of  these  may  have 
been  incomplete,  as  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  outlived 
Solomon.  The  consideration  in  which  fie  was  held  at 
the  time  is  indicated  by  the  solemn  announcement  of 
hid  approach — ''Behold  Nathan  the  prophet**  (1  Kings 
if  23).  The  peculiar  aflix  of  ''the  prophet,**  as  distin- 
iruished  from  "  the  seer,**  given  to  Samuel  and  Gad  (1 
Chron.  xxix,  29),  shows  his  identification  with  the  later 
view  of  the  prophetic  office  indicated  in  1  Sam.  ix,  9. 
His  grave  b  shown  at  fialkul  near  Hebron  (see  Hobin- 
aon,  Bib,  Be$,  i,  216,  note).— Smith. 

3.  A  native  of  Zobah,  in  Syria ;  the  father  of  Igul, 
one  of  David*s  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  86 ;  1  Chron. 
ati,  38).     Ra  dr.  1040. 

4.  A  son  of  David  (2  Sam.  v,  14 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  4), 
fW>fn  whom  the  evangelist  Luke  has  reckoned  the  gene- 
alogy of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  (Luke  iii,  3 1).  B.C 
cir.  1032.  See  Grnealoot.  In  1  Chron.  iii,  5  Na- 
than is  said  to  have  been  "  the  son  of  David  bv  Bath- 
shua,**  L  e.  Bathsheba,  but  the  rendering  has  been  ques- 
tioned. To  him  must  probably  be  referred  the  words 
of  Zech.  xii,  12  (see  Henderson,  i/tn.  Proph,  ad  loc.), 
though  some  have  interpreted  it  as  the  house  of  the 
prophet  Nathan  standing  for  the  family  of  the  prophets. 
See  David» 

5.  One  of  the  head  men  who  retamed  from  Babylon 
with  Ezra  on  his  second  expedition,  and  whom  he  de- 
spatched from  his  encampment  at  the  River  Ahava  to 
the  colony  of  Jews  at  Casiphia,  to  obtain  thence  some 
Levitea  and  Nethiuim  for  the  Temple  service  (Ezra  viii, 
16>  &a459.  "That  Nathan  and  those  mentioned 
vrith  him  were  laymen  appears  evident  from  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  preceding  verse,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  the  same  with  the  son 
of  Banj,  who  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  foreign  wife 
(Elzra  X,  39) ;  though  on  the  other  hand  these  marriages 
aeero  rather  to  have  been  contracted  by  those  who  had 
been  longer  in  Jerusalem  than  he,  who  had  so  lately 
arrived  from  Babylon,  conkl  be"  (Smith).    K  C  468. 

Ifathan  ben-Jeohlel,  also  called  Aruk  ("^l^?), 
or  Baal  ka-Aruk  ("JT^sn  i3?a),  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  author  of  the  celebrated  lexicon  denominated 
Arukfti  distinguished  Jewish  lexicographer,  was  bom 
in  Kome  about  1030,  where,  like  his  ancestors  before 
him  and  his  descendants  after  him,  he  was  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  for  his  extraordinary  learning,  and 
it  was  said  of  him,  "peritum  omnis  generis  scientia- 
rum  fuisse.**  Though  busily  engaged  in  faithfully  dis- 
charging the  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  him  as 
rabbi  of  the  Jewish  community  in  the  Eternal  City,  and 
in  attending  to  the  Hebrew  academy  of  which  he  was 
the  president,  R.  Nathan  devoted  all  his  spare  time  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  the  writing  of  that  im- 
|K>rtant  lexicon  which  has  obtained  such  a  world-wide 
celebrity.  From  the  words  of  the  epilogue  which 
K.  Nathan  himself  appended  to  it  {this  Uxican  tout 
completed  on  Tuesday ^  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month  on 
which  the  Temple  was  destroyed  by  the  despised  one  [i.  e. 
Ab  =end  of  July],  4861  after  the  creation  [  =  A.D.  1 101], 
l<m  €\fter  the  destruction  of  the  burned  Temple,  1413  of 
the  Sdeucian  (era),  it  will  be  seen  that  he  finished  this 
lexicon  A.D.  1101.  According  to  Mr.  Etheridge,  the 
work  was  finished  in  the  year  4865,  answering  to  A.D. 
1106;  it  may  be  that  he  read  ni^ZJ'^b  nonn  n3»a 
instead  of  KOrni.  Five  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  work  Jechiel  died,  A.D.  1106.    The  lexicon  is  de- 


nominated A  ruk  d*^"^?,  from  ■J*'?,  to  arrange^  to  set  in 
order)f  i.  e.  m-ranyement  of  the  words  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  extends  over  the  Mishna,  both  the  (vemaras, 
the  Midrashim,  and  all  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the 
0.  T.  "  The  importance  of  this  work,  both  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  ancient  expositions  of  the  Bible  and 
the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  can 
hardly  be  overrated,  inasmuch  as  K.  Nathan,  in  explain- 
ing the  words,  embodied  the  interpretations  of  the  an- 
cient sages  preserved  by  tradition,  and  adopted  the  an- 
cient and  correct  readings.  So  comprehensive  is  this 
lexicon,  and  so  highly  was  it  appreciated,  that  it  not 
only  superseded  and  buried  in  oblivion  a  lexicon  also 
called  A  ruk,  compiled  by  Zemach  ben-Paltoi,  who  was 
gaon  in  Pumbaditha,  AD.  871-890,  but  simply  left  for 
his  future  supplementors  to  compile  and  rearrange  the 
rich  materials  which  R.  Nathan  amassed.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  always  succeed*'  (Ginsburg).  Not- 
withstanding the  subsequent  labon  of  Buxtorf,  Landau, 
and  others,  in  the  field  of  Hebmo-Aramaic  lexicography, 
the  A  ruk  of  Nathan  Jechiel  still  holds  its  pre-eminence. 
Its  definitions  are  remarkable  for  their  substantial  im- 
port and  verbal  precision,  and  it  is  even  quoted  by  Da^ 
vid  Kimchi  (q.  v.)  in  his  famous  Q^^D^lsn  *B0,  s.  v. 
*i3a,  9pB,  X3,  ^n'nn.  it  was  published  at  Pisauri, 
1615,  and  often  afterwards.  An  edition  was  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1666,  with  the  additions  of  B.-Mu8afia 
(q.  v.),  which  edition  was  republished  by  M.  I.  Landau 
with  hiB  own  notes,  in  6  vols.,  under  the  title  ^S^;^ 
yi  r^,  or  Rabbinisch  -  A  ramdisch  -  Deutsches  WOrterbuch 
zur  Kenntniss  des  Talmuds,  der  Targumim  u,  3/tJra- 
schim^  etc  (Prague,  1819-24).  A  convenient  edition  of 
the  A  ruk,  with  the  supplements  of  Mussafia,  De  Lon- 
sano,  and  Berlin,  has  been  published  by  H.  Sperling 
(Lemberg,  1857);  still  later  annotations  to  the  Aruk, 
with  emendations  and  critical  notes,  appeared  by  R. 
Ltndermann,  under  the  title  1'^3"l5a  T^'i©  "^BO 
(BerL  1864;  see  Frankel,  Monatsschtift,  1865,  p.  898 
sq.) ;  and  a  still  later  edition  was  published  by  Lonsano 
and  Berlin  (Lemberg,  1866),  and  the  latest  edition  is 
that  of  Lemberg  (1874, 2  vols.).  To  the  honor  of  R.  Na- 
than be  it  said — though  it  does  not  redound  to  the  glory 
of  modern  scholarship — that  his  A  ruk  is  still  the  only 
clew  to  the  ancient  Jewish  writings  which  are  so  im- 
portant to  Biblical  literature  and  exegesis.  See  the 
masterly  biography  of  R.  Nathan  by  Rapaport  in  the 
Hebrew  anniul  entitled  Bikure  ha-Itim  (A^ienna,  1829), 
X,  1-79;  xi  (ibid.  1830).  81-90;  Geiger,  in  Zei/srhr^ 
der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellachi^,  xii,  142 
sq.,  857  sq.;  xiv,  818  sq.;  Steinschneider,  Cataloyus 
Libr,  Hebr.  in  Biblioth,  Bodleiana,  No.  2040-2048 ;  id. 
Biblioyraph,  flandbuch,  p.  99  sq.;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.; 
FUrst,  BibUoth,  Judaica,  iii,  20  sq.;  De  Rossi,  Bizi- 
onario  storico  degli  auiori  Ebrei,  p.  140  sq.  (German 
transL) ;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Jewish  Literature,  p.  284 
sq.;  Grfttz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  vi,  76;  Braunschweiger, 
Gesch,  d,  Juden  in  den  Roman,  Staaten,  p.  66 ;  Basnage, 
History  of  the  Jews,  p.  626  (Taylor's  transL) ;  Demburg, 
in  Geiger*s  Zeitschr\ft  fUr  JUd,  Theoloyie,  iv,  123  sq.; 
Bleek,  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testam,  p.  100;  Kimchi, 
Liber  rcuHcum  (ed.  Lebrecht  u.  Biesenthal),  p.  xxxix ; 
Buxtorf,  Lexicon  Talmudicum,  etc,  p.  ix,  ed.  B.  Fisch- 
er (Leipe.  1869) ;  (N.  Y.)  Jewish  Messenger,  Jan.  8, 1874. 
(B.P.) 

Nathan  ha-Babli,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Mishnaic  doctors,  was  a  native  of  M^han,  in  Babylo- 
nia. In  consequence  of  his  high  birth,  as  his  father 
was  the  prince  of  the  captiHty  in  Babylon,  and  hb  mar> 
vellous  knowledge  of  the  law,  both  divine  and  human, 
which  he  acquired  as  a  student  in  the  country  of  his 
adoption,  he  was  created  vicar  (*p'n  D^SSK)  of  tlie 
patriarch  Simon  II  ben-Gamaliel  II,  A.D.  140-163.  In 
the  Talmud  he  is  often  quoted  as  a  profound  scholar  of 
the  law  {Horajoth,  13  b;  Baba  Kama,  23  a ;  Baba  Me- 
tia,  117  b),  and  he  materially  contributed  to  the  com* 
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piktioD  of  the  Mishna,  as  he  himself  compiled  a  Mish- 
na,  which  b  referred  to  as  Mishnaih  de  Rabbi  Nathan 
■jna  ^am  nawiS),  and  which  Jehudah  the  Holy  (q.  v.) 
made  use  of  in  the  redaction  of  the  present  Mishna. 
Besides  this  corpus  juriSf  he  is  also  the  author  of^  1,  the 
AbothofR,  Nathan  CiDJ  '^a^'J  r.*12K),  being  a  com- 
pUattou  of  the  apothegms  oud  moral  sayings  of  the 
Jewish  fathers  (H'laK),  interspersed  with  traditional 
explanations  of  divers  texts  of  Scripture,  consisting  of 
forty-one  chapters.  Both  the  historian  and  moral  phi- 
losopher will  find  this  work  an  important  contribution 
to  the  literary  and  philosophical  history  of  antiquity. 
It  is  printed  in  the  different  editions  of  the  Talmud  after 
the  tractate  Yebamothj  and  has  also  been  published  sepa- 
rately vrith  various  commentaries  (Venice,  1622;  Am- 
sterdam, 1778),  and  with  two  excellent  commentaries 
(Wilna,  1888),  translated  into  Latin,  with  notes,  by 
Francis  Taylor  (Lond.  1654),  under  the  tide  of  R,  Na- 
thanis  Tractaiui  de  Pairibiis,  Latine  cum  noti$t  but  in 
its  present  form  contains  later  interpolations  i—%  of  the 
Forty-nine  Rides  (p^'nx^  rCHJ  O-'janK),  a  work  of 
mathematical  import,  and  which  Geigcr  thinks  was 
written  by  a  later  author  of  the  same  name.  See 
FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  19  sq.;  Kuhur-  v.  Liieraturgesch, 
der  Juden  in  Asien  (Leips.  1849),  p.  16  sq.;  Zunz,  Die 
GoftestUenstlichen  Vortrage  der  Juden  (BerL  1882),  p. 
108  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  IJbr,  Hebr,  in  BibH- 
otK  Bodleiana,  ool  2032  sq.;  i^eiger,  WissenschaJUiche 
Zeitschrift  (Leips.  1847),  vi,  19  sq.;  Griitz,  Gesch,  d, 
Juden^  iv,  187, 201, 203, 204 ;  Jost,  Gesch,  d.  Judenth,  u,  s. 
Sekten,  li,  110  sq.,  128;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Ilebr.  Lit, 
p.  77;  Dukes,  Rabbin,  Blumeniese  (Leips.  1844),  p.  89; 
Delitzsch,  Zur  Gesch,  d,  Jiid,  Poesie,  p.  83;  Frankel, 
nodegetica  in  Mischnam  (Leips.  1859),  p.  187-191 ;  Gins- 
burg,  The  Essenes,  their  History  and  Doctrines  (Lond. 
1864),  p.  22;  aru  SadduceeSy  in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto's 
Cyclop,  of  BibL  Lit.  iii,  731  sq.,  note,  reprinted  in  part 
in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible  (Amer.  ed.),  iv,  2778,  note. 
(RP.) 

Nathan,  Isaac,  bbn-Kalontmos,  a  Jewish  writer 
of  great  celebrity,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  the 
15th  centurv.  The  exact  date  of  either  the  birth  or 
death  of  this  author  of  the  first  Hebrew  concordance, 
who  traces  his  lineage  to  the  royal  family  of  David,  has 
not  as  vet  been  ascertained.  All  that  we  know  with 
certainty  is  that  he  lived  at  Avignon,  Montpellter,  or 
Aries  in  the  time  of  Benedict  XIII,  and  that  his  writ- 
ings were  called  forth  by  the  conduct  of  this  antipope 
towards  the  Jews,  which  was  as  follows.  This  pope, 
Peter  de  Luna  by  name,  who  was  declared  a  schbmatic, 
heretic,  and  perjurer,  and  who  was  deposed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Pisa  (1409),  but  was  still  recognised  on  the  Py- 
renean  peninsula,  thought  that  he  would  secure  the 
general  recognition  of  his  claims  to  St.  Peter's  chair  if 
he  could  bring  about  the  conversion  of  the  Spanish 
Jews.  He  therefore  issued  a  summons  (1412),  with  the 
sanction  of  his  patron,  Ferdinand  the  Just,  king  of  Ara- 
gon,  to  all  the  learned  rabbins  to  hold  a  public  contro- 
versy at  Tortosa,  and  appointed  the  learned  Jewish 
physician,  Joshua  Lorqui — or  Geronimo  de  Santa  Fe,  as 
he  was  called  after  his  conversion — to  prove  to  them 
from  the  Talmud  and  other  Jewish  writings  that  the 
]VIessiah,  whose  advent  the  Jews  were  daily  expecting, 
had  already  come  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  To 
escape  the  threatening  dangers,  sixty  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Jewish  literati  of  Aragon  answered  the  summons. 
They  were  headed  by  don  Bidal  ben-Benevenisti,  Ibn- 
Labi  of  Saragossa,  Joseph  Albo,  the  famous  author  of 
the  Jkarim,  Sechariah  ha-Levi  Saladin,  Astruc  Levi,  Bo- 
nastruc  Desma^the,  Ibn-Joseph,  Ibn-Jachja,  etc.,  and 
this  most  famous  controversy  of  Tortosa  lasted  twenty- 
one  months  (from  February,  1413,  to  November,  1414). 
Benedict  XIII  presided  at  the  meetings,  and  in  the  first 
session,  which  was  held  Feb.  7, 1413,  he  thus  addressed 
the  Jews :  "  Ye  learned  Hebrews,  know  that  I  have  not 


come  here  to  discuss  which  rdigion  is  tme,  tobis  «r 
ours.  I  am  certain  mine  is  the  truest,  Ycmr  law  «» 
formeriy  the  only  true  law,  bat  it  is  now  abvog«cd. 
You  are  convoked  here  solely  by  Gefonimo,  who  ks» 
engaged  to  prove  to  you  that  the  Messiah  has  cnoe  hy 
the  evidence  of  your  Talmud,  which  was  coapoeed  Vaof 
since  by  rabbins  far  superior  to  younelves  in  wiedoB : 
therefore  be  careful  of  your  arguments."  Two  tre*tjae» 
were  prepared  for  this  controversy  by  Joahna  LofqaL 
or  Geronimo  de  Santa  F^,  the  antipope's  chafDpkia. 
entitled  Tractatus  contra  pei^fidiam  Judeeonmt  ei  etmtm 
Talmudf  printed  in  the  BibUotheca  Maxima  Patrvm, 
tom.  XX  vi,  and  separately  in  Hebnmmastise  (FranklL 
a.  M.,  1602).  It  was  in  reply  to  these  tracts  that  R. 
Nathan  wrote  the  work  entitled  n;ri3  rrOTV  Cor- 
rection of  the  Misyuidedf  which  has  notaa  yet  becsi  pob> 
lished.  To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  his  He- 
brew concordance,  entitled  a^na  ■^''XO,  Tilt  "Vai,  « 
Diain^,  which  was  designed  to  enable  bis  bretbiea  to 
rebut  the  attacks  on  Judabro,  by  helping  them  to  fiod 
easily  the  passages  of  the  O.  T.  quoted  in  snpfKift  of 
the  Messlahship  of  Jesns  of  Narareth,  and  by  akfii^ 
them  to  see  what  legitimate  constructifHi  can  be  pot  em 
these  passages  in  accordance  with  the  cmtext  in  which 
they  occur.  This  concordance,  to  whi^  R.  Nathan 
devoted  eight  years  of  his  life  (1487-1445>,  and  in 
which  he  adopted  the  plan  of  the  Latin  concordanfx 
of  Arlotti,  general  of  the  order  of  Minorites  (cir.  1290), 
first  appeared  with  an  elaborate  introduction  (r^TTS 
O'^DSKT'nnpanpn)  in  Venice,  1528,  then  again,  with  the 
introduction  castrated  by  the  Inquisition  (ibid.  1564,  and 
Basle,  1581).  The  great  value  of  this  work  can  be  best 
ascertained  from  what  Jacob  ben-ChaJim,  who  carried 
through  the  press  the  Rabbinic  Bible  (1524-25)  in  Bam- 
berg's printing- establishment,  where  the  concmdaiiee 
appeared  only  a  few  months  previously,  says  of  it  in 
his  celebrated  introduction  (transl.  by  Ginsbur^,  Lond. 
1867) :  **  But  for  a  certain  book,  called  Concardancef  the 
author  of  which  is  the  learned  R.  Isaac  Nathan,  who 
lived  some  forty  years  ago,  published  in  oar  printiag- 
office  at  Venice,  I  could  not  have  corrected  the  venes. 
This  is  a  precious  work ;  it  embraces  all  the  points  of 
the  Holy  Bible,  and  explains  all  the  sacred  Scriptures 
by  stating  all  nouns  and  verbs,  with  their  anakgoos 
forms,  and  giving  at  the  heading  of  every  noun  sod 
verb  an  explanation,  saying  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
so  and  so,  and  branches  out  in  such  and  such  a  manner, 
and  comments  upon  each  one  separately.  It  also  marics 
the  division  of  each  chapter,  and  the  number  of  chsp- 
ters  in  every  prophetical  book,  and  tells  in  which  t^t^ 
ter  and  verse  every  word  occurs.  The  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  this  book  is  indescribable ;  without  it  then 
is  no  way  of  examining  the  references  of  the  Mftssonh, 
since  one  who  studies  the  MasSorah  must  look  into  the 
verse  which  the  Massorah  quotes,  and  which,  without  a 
concordance,  would  take  a  very  long  time  to  find,  as  you 
might  not  know  in  which  prophet  the  passage  referred 
to  occurs,  and  if  you  knew  the  prophet,  you  still  might 
not  know  the  chapter  and  verse.  Besides,  all  the  wodd 
is  not  so  learned  in  the  Scriptures.  Whosoever  has 
this  concordance  does  not  require  any  more  the  kxicoa 
of  Kimchi,  for  it  contains  aJl  the  roots,  whereunto  is 
added  an  index  of  all  the  verses  in  the  Bible ;  none  cf 
them  is  wanted.  In  conclusion,  without  it  I  could  not 
have  done  the  work  which  I  have  done.**  Nathan^ 
concordance  was  also  translated  into  Latin  by  Beodi- 
lin  (Basle,  1556),  and  was  inserted  by  the  Minorite  Ma- 
ria di  Calasio,  in  his  four-volume  concordance  (Rome, 
1622).  It  is  the  basis  both  of  Bnxtorf's  and  Fttnc^ 
concordances.  See  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Ubrorwm 
Ilebr,  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana,  coL  1 14  U 1143;  id. 
Bibliographisches  flandbuch,  p.  100;  FUrst,  BtbHotkeca 
Judtdca^  iii,  22;  Grfttz,  Gesch.  der  Juden  (Leipa^  1875), 
viii,  160, 151 ;  Kitto,  Cyctop.  s.  v.;  Wolf,  BibL  Hfbr.  n, 
681;  Le  Long,  BibL  Sacra  (ed.  Boemes),  u,  998;  De 
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Roasi,  IHtionario  ttorieo  degU  autori  Ehreif  p.  126  (Ger^ 
man  tranaL);  id.  BibiiotAeca  Judmca  AniichristiaMaf 
p.  76  8(|. ;  Etberidge,  Jntrod,  to  Hebr.  Liieraturef  p.  289 : 
LindO)  HitL  oftAe  Jewt  of  Spain  and  PortvgcUf  p.  209 
sq. ;  Milmmn,  HiH,  of  the  Jetot  (new  ecL  New  York, 
U$70),  ut,  299  aq.    (RP.) 

Natban'aSl  (Na^ava^X,  but  Nn^avaf|Xoc  in  1 
£9dr.  ix,  22;  for  the  Heh.  ifctjnp,  ^ven  of  God,  i.  q. 
Gt6iopo^\  comp.  SaUum)^  the  name  of  three  men  in 
the  Apocrypha  and  one  in  the  N.  T.  See  also  Nu- 
thakbSu 

1.  A  brother  of  Samaras  the  Levite,  in  the  time  of 
Josias  (1  Esdr.  i,  8) ;  evidently  the  NETHA^iEEL  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Ueb.  text  (2  Ohron.  xxv,  9). 

2.  One  of  the  "aona  of  Phaisus**  who  renounced  their 
Gentile  wtvea  after  the  captivity  (1  Eadr.  ix,  82) ;  evi- 
dently the  Nktuanbel  (a.  v.)  of  the  Ueb.  text  (Eadr. 
x,22> 

3.  Son  of  Samael  and  father  of  Eliab  among  the  an- 
cestry of  Judith  (Jud.  viii,  1),  and  therefore  a  Simeou- 
ite  (ix^  2).    See  Juuitil 

4.  One  of  the  earliest  diaciplea  of  our  Lord,  oonoem- 
in^  whom,  under  that  name  at  least,  we  learn  from 
Scripture  little  more  than  his  birthplace,  Cana  of  Gali- 
lee (John  xxi,  2),  and  his  simple,  truthful  character 
(John  i,  47).  We  have  no  particulars  of  his  life.  In- 
deed the  name  does  not  oocnu-  in  the  first  three  Gospels. 
We  learn,  however,  from  the  evangelist  John  that  «re- 
siM  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  his  return  from  the 
scene  of  bis  temptation  to  that  of  his  baptism,  having 
been  proclaimed  by  the  Baptist  as  the  Lamb  of  Gkxl, 
was  minded  to  go  into  Galilee.  He  first  then  called 
Philip  to  follow  him,  but  Philip  could  not  set  forth  on 
his  journey  Mrithout  communicating  to  Nathanael  the 
wonderful  intelligence  which  he  had  received  from  his 
master  the  Baptist,  namely,  that  the  Messiah  so  long 
foretold  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  at  last  ap- 
pewetL  Nathanael,  who  seems  to  have  heard  the  an- 
nouncement at  first  with  some  distrust,  as  doubting 
whether  anything  good  could  come  out  of  so  small  and 
inconsiderable  a  place  as  Naasareth — a  place  nowhere 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament — yeX,  reailily  accepted 
PhiHp's  invitation  to  go  and  satisfy  himself  by  his  own 
personal  observation  (John  i,  46).  What  follows  is  a 
teetinoony  to  the  humility,  simplicity,  and  sincerity  of 
hia  own  character  from  One  who  could  read  his  heart, 
Mich  as  is  recorded  of  hardly  any  other  person  in  the 
Bible.  Nathanael,  on  his  approach  to  Jesus,  is  saluted 
by  him  as  ^an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no 
^uile^ — a  true  child  of  Abraham,  and  not  simply  ac- 
<x>rding  to  the  flesh.  So  little,  however,  did  he  expect 
any  such  distinctive  praise,  that  he  could  not  refrain 
from  asking  how  it  was  that  he  had  become  known  to 
Jesus.  The  answer,  ^  before  that  Philip  called  thee, 
when  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee,**  appears 
to  have  satisfied  him  that  the  speaker  was  more  than 
roan — that  he  must  have  read  his  secret  thoughts,  and 
heard  his  unuttered  prayer  at  a  time  when  he  was 
studiously  screening  himself  from  public  observation, 
as  was  the  cu^ttom  with  pious  Jews  (Tholuck,  Commenl, 
OH  John,  ad  loc.).  The  conclusion  was  inevitable.  Na- 
thanael at  once  confessed,  "  Kabbi,  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God ;  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel**  (John  i,  49).  RC. 
2&  The  name  of  Nathanael  occurs  but  once  again  in 
the  Gospel  narrative,  and  then  simply  as  one  of  the 
small  company  of  disciples  to  whom  Jesus  showed  him- 
self at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  after  his  resurrection.  B.C. 
29.  On  that  occasion  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  he 
joined  his  brethren  in  their  night*s  venture  on  the  lake 
— that,  having  been  a  sharer  of  their  fruitless  toil,  he 
was  a  witness  with  them  of  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes  the  next  morning — and  that  he  afterwards  par- 
took of  the  meal,  to  which,  without  daring  to  ask,  the 
disciples  felt  assured  in  their  hearts  that  he  who  had 
called  them  was  the  Lord  (John  xxi,  12).  Once  there- 
fore at  the  beginning  of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  and  once 


after  his  resurrection,  does  the  name  of  Nathanael  oc- 
cur in  the  sacred  record. 

This  scanty  notice  of  one  who  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  very  chiefest  apostles,  and  was  himself 
the  object  of  our  Lord*s  most  emphatic  commendation, 
has  not  unnaturally  provoked  the  inquiry  whether  he 
may  not  be  identified  with  another  of  the  well-known 
disciples  of  Jesus.  It  is  indeed  very  commonly  be- 
lieved that  Nathanael  and  Bartholomew  are  the  same 
person.  The  evidence  for  that  belief  is  as  follows: 
John,  who  twice  mentions  Nathanael,  never  introduces 
the  name  of  Bartholomew  at  all.  Matt  x,  8 ;  Mark  iii, 
18;  and  Luke  vi,  14,  all  speak  of  Bartholomew,  but 
never  of  NathanaeL  It  may  be,  however,  that  Nathan- 
ael was  the  proper  name,  and  Bartholomew  (son  of 
Tholmai)  the  surname  of  the  same  disciple,  just  as 
Simon  was  called  Bar-Jona,  and  Joses,  Barnabas.  It 
was  Philip  who  first  brought  Nathanael  to  Jesus,  just 
as  Andrew  had  brought  his  brother  Simon,  and  Bar- 
tholomew is  named  by  each  of  the  first  three  evange- 
lists immediately  after  Philip;  while  by  Luke  he  is 
coupled  with  Philip  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  Simon 
with  his  brother  Andrew,  and  James  with  bis  brother 
John.  It  should  be  observed,  to(»,  that  as  all  the  other 
disciples  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  John  became 
apostles  of  Christ,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  one 
who  had  been  so  singularly  commended  by  Jesus,  and 
who  in  his  turn  had  so  promptly  and  so  fuUy  confessed 
him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  should  be  excluded  from  the 
number.  Again,  that  Nathanael  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal twelve,  is  inferred  with  much  probability  from  his 
not  being  proposed  as  one  of  the  candidates  to  fill  the 
place  of  Judas.  Still  we  must  be  careful  to  dbtinguish 
conjecture,  however  well  founded,  from  proof.  To  the 
argument  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  John's  enumera^ 
tion  of  the  disciples  to  whom  our  Lord  showed  himself 
at  the  Sea  of  Tit>erias  Nathanael  stands  before  the  sons 
of  Zebedee,  it  is  replied  that  this  was  to  be  expected,  as 
the  writer  was  himself  a  son  of  Zebedee ;  and,  further, 
that  Nathanael  is  placed  afrer  Thomas  in  this  list,  while 
Bartholomew  comes  before  Thomas  in  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke.  But  as  in  the  Acts  Luke  reverses  the  order 
of  the  two  names,  putting  Thomas  first  and  Bartholo- 
mew second,  we  cannot  attach  much  weight  to  this  ar- 
gument. St.  Augustine  not  only  denies  the  claim  of 
Nathanael  to  be  one  of  the  Twelve,  but  assigns  as  a 
reason  for  his  opinion  that  whereas  Nathanael  was  roost 
likely  a  learned  man  in  the  law  of  Moses,  it  was,  as  Paul 
tells  us  (1  Cor.  1, 26),  the  wisdom  of  Christ  to  make  choice 
of  rude  and  unlettered  men  to  confound  the  wise  (in 
Johan,  Ev,  ch.  i,  §  17).  St.  Gregory  adopto  the  same 
view  {on  John  i,  83,  ch.  16,  B).  In  a  dissertation  on 
John  i,  46,  to  be  found  in  Thee,  Theo^phUolog.  ii,  870, 
the  author,  J.  Kindler,  maintains  {Nath,  vtre  Jeraelitee 
[Yiteb.  1680])  that  Bartholomew  and  Nathanael  are 
different  persons. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Nathanael  was  the  bride- 
groom at  the  marriage  of  Cana  (Calmet),  and  £pipha- 
nius  {Atk.  Bar,  i,  §  223)  implies  his  belief  that  of  the  ^ 
two  disciples  whom  Jesus  overtook  on  the  road  to  £m- 
maus  Nathanael  was  one. — Smith.  The  following  ad- 
ditional monographs  are  extant:  Lange,  Naih,  con" 
feesio  (Lips.  1755);  Pignatelli,  De  Apoetolatu  A  a/A. 
Barth,  (Par.  1660) ;  Robert,  NaihanaH  Barth,  (Duaci, 
1519);  Hartmann,i:;xamen  Jo.  1,47  (Aboce,  1753).  See 
Bartholombw. 

Nathanl'as  CSa^apiag),  one  of  the  "sons  of  Ma- 
oni**  who  renounced  their  Gentile  wives  taken  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  ix,  34);  evidently  the 
Nathan  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  89). 

Nathaniel,  called  in  Arabic  Abul-Barkat  ffibcU 
A  Uah  bar'McUhtf  was  one  of  the  medical  coryphsei  of 
the  Mohammedan  dominions  in  the  I2th  century,  and 
was  also  distinguished  as  a  philosopher  and  Hebrabt,  on 
which  account  he  was  designated  Wachidul-Zeman,  i.  e. 
'*  the  only  one  of  his  time.**    He  tried  his  skill  on  the 
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Book  of  Eoclenastes  (JCokdelh),  but  hb  oommentarvt 
which  is  written  in  Arabic,  has  never  been  pulilished; 
the  MS.  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Isaac 
ibn-£zra,  son  of  the  great  comnoentator,  celebrated 
Abul-Barkat*8  commentary  on  Koheletb  in  a  poem  (see 
Dukes,  Kokbe  Jizchak,  1848,  p.  21  sq.),  in  which  be  de- 
clares that  this  Suk)monic  biM>k  will  henceforth  (A.D. 
1143)  go  by  the  name  of  him  who  has  so  successfully 
unlocked  its  meaning.  Gomp.  Grilts,  Getck,  d,  Juden, 
viy  280  sq.;  Zeittchii/l  der  MorgeniamUsehen  GeM- 
ichaft,  1869,  p.  711  sq.;  Ginsburg,  Huforiail  and  Crit- 
ical Commentary  <m  the  Book  of  £cclesi(Ute$f  p.  68; 
Pooock,  Notes  Mitcelkmem  ad  Portam  Mont  (London, 
1740),  i,  196,  where  a  specimen  of  this  commentary  is 
given.     (B.  P.) 

Na'than-Merech  (Hebrew,  Netkan' -  Me'Uh, 
TIS-C— ,r3,  L  e.  Saihanoflhe  long;  Sept.  No^dv  /3a- 
0(At<;c)»  ^  eunuch  (A.V.  **  chamberlain*")  in  the  court 
of  Josiab,  by  whose  chamber  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Temple  were  the  horses  which  the  kings  of  Judah  bad 
dedicated  to  the  sun  (2  Kings  xxiii,  11).     B.C.  628. 

Nathus,  Fabia!!,  a  German  divine,  flourished  in 
Bohemia  during  the  anti-Reformation  period  of  the 
16th  centur}'.  But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  his- 
tory'. He  was  preaching  at  Prague,  holding  at  the 
same  time  the  professorship  of  Oriental  languages  at  the 
university  of  the  Bohemian  capital,  when  the  victories 
of  Ferdiiumd  H  subjected  Bohemia  to  Romish  rule  and 
to  Jesuitic  interferences.  Up  to  1616  the  Bohemians 
bad  been  favored  with  Protestant  preaching  in  the  Ger- 
man tongue,  out  of  respect  for  the  elector  of  Saxony  and 
at  bis  intercession ;  but  the  Jesuits,  determined  that  all 
Protestant  ideas  should  be  crushed,  caused  the  8tale$  to 
pass  an  edict  forbidding  even  preaching  in  German,  and 
consequently  brought  about  aJso  the  dismissal  of  those 
who  had  preached  in  the  German ;  and  on  Oct.  29, 
1622,  the  last  four  Lutheran  clerg>-men  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  countiy  were  obliged  to  leave.  Among 
these  was  Nathus.  He  went  to  Brunswick,  Germany, 
and  there  died  about  1640.  Nathus  was  an  able  defend- 
er and  propagator  of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  and  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  among  those  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom for  conscience*  sake.  Although  he  did  not  die  at 
the  stake,  he  yet  suffered  expulsion  fh>m  the  Add  of  bis 
labor  and  separation  fh)m  the  flock  which  deeply  loved 
him.  See  Pescheck,  The  Reformation  and  AnH^Rrfor' 
motion  in  Bohemia  (Loud.  1846,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  82-88, 
414.     (J.H.W.) 

Nation.  This  word  in  the  Aath.  Ver.  generally 
represents  the  Heb.  ^1A,  i,e.the  nation  as  a  body  politic; 
in  plur.  C7*IAt  esp.  of  foreign  nations,  the  Gentiles  (q. 
V.) ;  usually  in  the  Sept.  l^voc,  l^vi;,  Vulg.  gensj  geniet. 
Sometimes  it  represents  the  Heb.  D9,  which  means  esp. 
the  People  (q.  v.),  Sept.  Xaoc;  in  poetry,  CKb,  O^aSP; 
and  in  Chold.  HISK.  It  means  sometimes  all  the  m- 
habitants  of  a  particular  country  (Deut.  iv,  34),  the 
country  or  kingdom  itself  (Exod.  xxxiv,  10 ;  Rev.  vii, 
9) ;  sometimes  countrymen,  natives  of  the  same  stock 
(Acts  xxvi,  4) ;  sometimes  the  father,  head,  or  original 
of  a  people  ((^n.  xxv,  28).  In  the  prophets  the  term 
"  nations"  is  often  used  as  a  general  name  for  the  hea- 
then or  Gentiles  (Isa*  ix,  2 ;  comp.  MatL  iv,  16).  See 
Ethnology, 

National  drarcb.    See  Church  and  State. 

National  Covenant.    See  Coveicaict. 

National  Deities.  See  Mythology;  Poly- 
theism. 

National  Synods.  Provincial  and  national  syn- 
ods have,  by  immemorial  practice  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  the  right  of  condemning  heresies  and  er- 
rors, and  of  correcting  abuses  of  all  kinds  in  particular 
churches.  Paul  of  Samosata,  Photinus,  Sabellius,  Arius, 
Eustatbius,  ApolUuaris,  the  Dunatists,  Pelagians,  etc, 


were  all  condemned  in  particular  councils  ia  the  icit 
instance.  The  particular  oouncila  of  Ariea,  Orange,  Cv- 
thage,  Toledo,  Gangra,  etc,  pronounced  jadgmeiits  ia 
controversies  of  faith ;  not  to  speak  of  naore  reoeat  dp 
dsions  of  the  same  kind.  The  objectiou  of  Hmsiit, 
who  found  fault  with  the  principle  of  the  Ftigl^»if  Bci. 
ormation,  viz.,  that  %yeiy  national  Church  w«»  a  com- 
plete body  in  itself,  and  might  examine  and  rcfara 
errors  and  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  worsbrp,  faQs 
therefore  to  the  ground,  in  view  of  the  practice  <tf  bis 
own  Church.  See  Bossuet,  Variations ;  Fleurv,  /7ttf.  L 
167,  8.  87 ;  Palmer,  On  the  Church,  i,  417 ;  WJacot^  Sa- 
cred ArckaoL  s.  v.;  Aschbach,  Kirchem-Lexikott^  k  v. 
National  Synoden.    See  Sykod&    (J.  N.  P.) 

Native  tree  is  probably  the  meaning  of  tbe  Heb. 
word  H'JJK,  ezrdch  (Sept.  Kklpoq  tov  Atfiavov,  Volg. 
cedrus  LSbanXy,  in  Psa.  xxxvii,  86.    It  is  diflktiU  to  see 
upon  what  g^unds  the  translators  of  tbe  A.  T.  bare 
nndeistood  it  to  signify  a  ^  bay-tree :"  soch  a  reodering 
is  entirely  unsupported  by  any  kind  of  evidence.     If  oat 
of  the  Jewish  doctors  understand  bv  the  torn  etra^ 
**a  tree  which  grows  in  its  own  soil*" — one  tbat  bis 
never  been  transplanted;  which  is  the  interpietatioe 
given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.    Some  vcnioaMt  ••  tbe 
Yulg.  and  the  Arabic,  follow  the  SepL,  whicb   leaii 
*<  cedar  of  Lebanon,**  mistaking  the  Hebrew  word  fer 
one  of  somewhat  similar  form.     Celsius  {HienA.  u  ld4) 
agrees  with  the  author  of  the  sixth  Greek   edition, 
which  gives  avrox^^iv  (indigenOf  ^one  bom   in  tbe 
land")  as  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word :  wiib  this 
view  rabbi  Solomon  and  Hammond  {Comwtemi,  on  Pt, 
xxviii)  coincide.     Dr.  Boyle  (Kitto's  Cyi,  BA.  Lit,  art, 
^'Ezrach*')  suggests  the  Arabic  Athryk^mhich  he  aava 
is  described  in  Arabic  works  on  materia  medica  as  a 
tree  having  leaves  like  the  ghar  or  "  bay-tree."*     Tbb 
opinion  must  be  rejected  as  unsupported  by  any  anthor- 
ity.     Perhaps  no  specified  tree  is  intended  bj  tbe  word 
ezrdchf  which  occurs  in  several  passages  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  signifies  '^a  native,"  in  contradistinctkn  to 
"a  stranger"  or  "a  foreigner."     Comp.  Lev.  xvi,  i9: 
**  Ye  shall  afflict  your  souls  . . .  whether  it  be  one  of 
your  own  country  (n^TKn,  hd-exrdch^  or  a  acraii^er 
that  sojoumeth  among  you.**    Tbe  epithet  **  green,"  as 
Celsius  has  observed,  is  by  no  means  the  only  meanii^ 
of  the  Hebrew  word ;  for  the  same  word  occurs  in  Dan. 
iv,  4,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  uses  it  of  himself—*'  I  was 
flovrishing  in  my  palace."     In  all  other  passages  wbefe 
the  word  ezrdch  occurs  it  is  evidently  spoken  of  a  man 
(Cels.  Bierdb,  i,  196).     In  support  of  this  view  we  may 
observe  that  the  word  translated  ''in  great  pow^ 
more  literally  signifies  **  to  be  formidable,"  or  ''to  caise 
terror,"  and  that  the  word  which  the  A.  T.  tramiatn 
"spreading  himself,"  more  properly  means  to  "make 
bare."    The  passage  then  might  be  thus  paraphrased: 
"■  I  have  seen  the  wicked  a  terror  to  others,  and  behav- 
ing with  barefaced  audacity,  just  as  some  proud  narive 
of  the  land."    In  the  Levitical  law  the  oppression  of 
the  stranger  was  strongly  forbidden,  perhaps  therefne 
some  reference  to  such  acts  of  oppression  is  made  ia 
these  words  of  the  Psalmist. — Smith.    See  Bat-tbix. 

Nativity  Jbakhb  lr  Roteb,  de  la,  a  French  fe- 
male fanatic,  was  bom  at  La  Chapelk  Jansoo,  near  Fcw- 
g^res  (Brittany),  Jan.  24, 1782.  Keceived  as  lay  stster 
in  the  convent  of  the  Urbanists  de  Foug^res,  where  lAnt 
had  been  admitted  as  a  domestic  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
this  girl,  without  education,  believed  she  had  divine  vir- 
ions and  revelations.  Her  successive  confeasors,  to  whoa 
she  related  them,  sought  to  calm  her  troubled  imagina- 
tion ;  but  one  of  them,  less  enlightened  or  nKoe  creda- 
lous,  confirmed  the  sister  in  her  pious  reveries.  The 
abbot  Genet  wrote  at  her  dictation  what  she  pretcBded 
to  have  seen  or  heard ;  and  on  the  death  of  this  cccksi' 
astic,  which  occurred  in  1817,  the  manuscripts  that  be 
possesifed  were  sold  to  a  bookseller,  who  p<ibUshed  them 
under  the  title  of  Vie  et  Rstilations  de  la  samr  de  k 
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NaHoM  (1817, 8  vola.  12iik>).  In  it  are  found  nume- 
Tons  and  extxaordinaiy  rerelationfl,  in  which  she  pre- 
dicts many  things  oonoeroing  the  Church  and  the  end 
of  the  world ;  also  a  Reeueil  eTautoriies  in  support  of 
these  revelations.  The  abbot  Tresvaux  placed  the 
name  of  Jeanne  Le  Royer  in  his  Galerie  deg  tcutU*  ef 
cattres  penoimes  pieutes  de  la  Bretagne,  making  a  oondn- 
ustion  to  the  work  of  don  Lobineau  on  this  subject.  A 
new  edition  of  the  work  of  the  sister  de  la  Nativity  was 
mmde  in  1819  (4  vols.  8vo  and  12ino).  The  4th  volume, 
supplementary,  was  dictated  by  the  sister  to  some  nuns 
who  enjoyed  her  confidence ;  like  the  others,  it  contains 
details  which  might  be  severely  criticised.  The  author 
of  /.M  mi  de  la  rt^um  H  du  rifi  gave  an  analjrsis  and  an 
extract  from  this  work,  warning  his  readers  "  that  not 
all  the  revelations  of  the  sister  are  to  be  believed  as 
implicitly  true,"  a  precaution  which  seems  superfluous. 
She  died  at  Fougdres  Aug.  15, 1798.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Bioff,  GeneraJef  s.  v. 

ITativity  of  Chbist.  The  birth  of  our  Saviour 
was  exactly  as  predicted  by  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  (Isa.  vii,  14;  Jer.  xxxi,  22).  He  was  bom 
of  a  virgin,  of  the  house  of  David,  and  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Matt,  i;  Luke  i,  27).  His  coming  into  the 
world  was  after  the  manner  of  other  men,  though  his 
generation  and  conception  were  extraordinary.  The 
place  of  his  birth  w$s  Bethlehem  (Mic.  v,  2 ;  Matt,  ii, 
4,6),  whither  hb  parents  were  wonderfully  conducted  by 
Providence  (Luke  ii,  1,  7).  The  time  of  his  birth  was 
foretold  by  the  prophets  to  be  before  the  sceptre  or  civil 
{^▼emroent  departed  from  Judah  (Gen.  xlix,  10  *,  MaL 
iii«  1 ;  Hag.  ii,  6,  7,  9;  Dan.  ix,  34).  The  exact  year 
of  his  birth  is  not  agreed  on  by  chronologers,  but  it  was 
about  the  four  thousandth  year  of  the  world ;  nor  can 
the  precise  season  of  the  year,  the  month,  and  day  in 
which  he  was  born  be  ascertained.  See  Chbo:iolooy. 
The  Egyptians  placed  it  in  January;  Wagenseil  in 
February;  Bochart  in  March;  some,  mentioned  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  April;  others  in  May;  Epi- 
phanios  speaks  of  some  who  placed  it  in  June,  and  of 
others  who  supposed  it  to  have  been  in  July;  Wagen- 
seil, who  was  not  sure  of  February,  fixed  it  probably  in 
August;  Lightfoot  on  the  15th  of  September;  Scaliger, 
Casaubon,  and  Calvisius  in  October;  others  in  Novem- 
ber; and  the  Latiu  Church  in  December.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  probable  that  the  vulgar  account  is 
right;  the  circumstance  of  the  shepherds  watching 
their  flocks  by  night  agrees  not  with  the  winter  season. 
Dr.  Gill  thinks  it  was  more  likely  in  autumn,  in  the 
month  of  September,  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  to 
which  there  seems  some  reference  in  John  i,  14.  The 
Scripture,  however,  assures  us  that  it  was  in  the  **  ful- 
ness of  time**  (Gal.  iv,  4) ;  and,  indeed,  the  wisdom  of 
Giod  is  evidently  displayed  as  to  the  time  when,  as  well 
as  the  end  for  which  Christ  came.  It  was  in  a  time 
when  the  world  stood  in  need  of  such  a  Saviour,  and 
was  best  prepared  for  receiving  him. — Henderson's  Buck. 
The  date  of  the  Nativity  is  discussed  in  most  treatises 
on  chronology.  See  also  Jarvis,  Introd,  to  Hist,  of  the 
Church;  Strong's  Harmony  and  Expontion^  Append, 
ii;  Stud,  und  Kritihn,  1846,  iv,  1007;  New-Engkmder, 
1847,  p.  215  sq.;  Anon.  The  Month  of  the  Nativity 
(Lond.  1848,  24mo) ;  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Vol- 
beding,  Index  Programmatmny  p.  10, 12, 18 ;  Hase,  Leben 
Jesu^  p.  45, 46,  50.    See  Jbsus  Christ. 

NATIVITY  OP  Chbist  commemorated.  The  early 
CHiristian  Church,  it  is  now  established  beyond  question, 
observed  as  a  holy  day  the  supposed  day  on  which  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  beheld  this  mortal  sphere.  See, 
however,  the  article  Christmas.  We  may  here  add 
simply  that  Bingham  insists  upon  it  that  in  the  early 
Church  the  day  of  Christ's  nativity  was  kept  with  the 
same  veneration  and  religious  solemnity  as  the  Lord's 
day;  for  they  had  always  sermons  on  this  day,  of 
which  there  are  many  instances  in  the  writings  of 
(^lysostom,  Nazianzen,  Basil,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Leo, 
and  others.     Neither  did  they  let  this  day  ever  pass 


without  a  solemn  communion ;  for  Chrysostom,  in  this 
very  place,  invites  his  people  to  the  holy  table,  tell- 
ing them  **  that  if  they  came  with  faith,  they  might 
see  Christ  lying  iA  the  manger,  for  the  holy  table  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  manger;  the  body  of  the  Lord 
was  laid  upon  the  holy  table,  not  as  before,  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes,  but  invested  on  every  side  with 
the  Holy  Spirit"  (Chrysostom,  Horn.  81,  de  PhUogonio, 
i,  899).  And  that  the  solemnity  might  be  more  univer^ 
sally  observed,  liberty  was  granted  on  this  day  to  ser- 
vants to  rest  from  their  ordinary  labors,  as  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  the  Lord's  day.  This  is  particularly  men- 
tioned by  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
{ConsUf.  lib.  8,  cap.  88) :  ^  Let  servants  rest  from  their 
labor  on  the  day  of  Christ's  nativity,  because  on  this 
day  an  unexpected  blessing  was  given  unto  men,  in 
that  the  Word  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  was  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  fur  the  salvation  of  the  world."  All 
fasting  was  as  strictly  prohibited  on  this  festival  as  on 
the  Lord's  day ;  and  no  one,  without/suspicion  of  some 
impious  heresy,  could  go  against  this  rule,  as  appears 
from  what  pope  Leo  says  of  the  PrisciUianists,  that 
they  dishonored  the  day  of  Christ's  nativity  and  the 
Lord's  day  by  fasting,  which  they  pretended  they  did 
only  for  the  exercise  of  devotion  in  an  ascetic  life ;  but 
in  reality,  it  was  to  affront  the  days  of  his  nativity  and 
resurrection,  because  with  Cerdon,  and  Marcion,  and 
the  Blanichees,  they  neither  believed  the  truth  of  the 
Saviour's  incarnation  nor  his  resurrection.  Therefore, 
in  opposition  to  these  and  such  like  heresies,  the  Church 
was  always  very  jealous  of  any  one  who  pretended  to 
make  a  fost  of  the  nativity  of  Christ.  Finally,  to  show 
all  possible  honor  to  this  day,  the  Church  obliged  all  per- 
sons to  frequent  religious  assemblies  in  the  city  churches, 
and  not  go  to  any  of  the  lesser  churches  in  the  country, 
except  some  necessity  of  nckness  or  infirmity  compel- 
led them  so  to  do  (Cone  Aurelian.  i,  can.  27).  The 
laws  of  the  state  prohibited  all  public  games  and  shows 
on  this  day  as  on  the  Lord's  day. 

Some  students  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  1iold  the 
observance  of  Christ's  nativity  to  be  derived  from  the 
Encenia,  or  feast  of  dedication  of  churohes ;  others  sup- 
pose, as  is  stated  in  the  article  Christmas,  that  it  was 
designed  to  supersede  the  Saturnalia.  It  is,  however, 
most  natural  to  conclude  that,  in  an  age  when  the  clergy 
were  disposed  to  multiply  festivals,  the  analogy  of  other 
events  in  the  Saviour's  history  may  have  suggested  the 
propriety  of  marking  his  nativity  with  a  distinct  cele- 
bration. It  was  at  first  obsen-ed  on  the  6th  of  January; 
but*  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  we  have  two 
distinct  festivals,  namely,  that  of  the  nativity  of  Christ, 
on  December  25th,  and  that  of  the  baptism,  probably 
the  circumcision,  of  Jesus,  on  January  6th. 

The  festival  of  the  nativity  is  in  the  Roman  Otholic 
Church  not  only  distinguished  by  the  advent,  but  by 
the  observance  of  three  saints'  days  immediately  after 
it  Wheatley  gives  this  singular  reason  for  the  collo- 
cation of  these  days :  "  None  are  thought  fitter  attend- 
ants on  Christ's  nativity  than  those  blessed  martyrs 
who  have  not  scrupled  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  him, 
from  whose  birth  they  received  life  etemaL"  He  says, 
^  Accordingly,  we  may  observe  three  kinds  of  mart3rr- 
dom :  the  first,  both  in  will  and  deed,  which  is  the  high- 
est ;  the  second,  in  will,  but  not  in  deed ;  the  third,  in 
deed,  but  not  in  will.  So  the  Church  commemorates 
these  martyrs  in  the  same  order :  St.  Stephen  first,  who 
suffiered  death  both  in  will  and  in  deed ;  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  will,  but  not 
in  deed  (being  miraculously  delivered  out  of  the  cal- 
dron of  burmng  oil,  into  which  he  was  put  in  Rome) ; 
the  holy  Innocents  last,  who  suffered  in  deed  and  not  in 
will— for  though  they  were  not  sensible  on  what  ac- 
count they  suffered,  yet  it  is  certain  they  suffered  for 
the  cause  of  Christ,  since  it  was  on  account  of  his  birth 
that  their  lives  were  taken  away"  (Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  sec  iv,  p.  200).  Other  fanci- 
ful reasons  have  been  assigned.    It  is  uncertain  at  what 
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tint*  thCM  ftMivKll  beg>D  to  be  otmrved  in  cnnncction  ' 
with  thitoftbe  nativity.  SnmBKuman  Cathultcdivinn 
in  the  Uiddlc  Ag«  repmenud  the  nativity  on  the  auge. 
aee  HTn-KHIBB.  Thus  Su  Fnncii,  Iboiit  thne  yean 
befon  bia  death,  with  papal  penniiHon,  cclrbratai 
CbriiL'i  nalivily.  "A  manger  wai  prepared  t-y  bia  lii- 
rection,  and  the  whole  acens  of  the  miracukiui  birth 
Tepreaented.  The  maaa  wu  Juieipolitcd  before  the 
pnyen.  Bt,  Franoi  preached  on  the  Nativity.  The 
angelic  choin  were  heard;  a  wondering  diariple  de- 
clared that  be  aaw  a  beautiful  child  irporing  in  the 
.auxiger (MUmaB, !jit.CAriMiiatji,v,i6o).  The  nativ- 
ity of  ChriK  haa  been  the  frequent  aubject  of  Kudenla 
of  aacnd  art.  The  engrayer  and  the  painter  hare  in 
all  agee  unce  the  biith  of  the  Saviour  been  biuy  in  the 
trcalment  of  thiahiituric  event  on  stone  and  on  canraa. 
We  inaert  here  illuMntiona  of  aereral  engravings  on 
slnne  and  glan  which  are  regarded  aa  anperior  aped- 
mena  of  aacnd  art  by  CbriMian  arclneologiMi.     See 
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Manne,  Dia.  on  lit  Birth  o/C/irvt;  Lardner,  Crt^SiH- 
i^,  i,  I ;  ii,  796,  963;  Gill,  Body  of  Dinnily,  on  laear- 
mttion;  Itiabop  Law,  TAwry  of  RtUgim;  Newton,  Re- 
nieKofEcrlawlicalHiilory:  Dr.  Robertaon,  Sermon  on 
IhfSiluatiimoflkeWorldatChriteiAppfaranct;  Buck- 
niinUer,  Sermom:  Edwarda,  Redemplvm,  p.  SIS,  SI6 ; 
Robinson,  Claudf.  i,  2T6,  BIT ;  John  Edwards,  Survry  of 
all  the  Diipematiom  mid  Mflhodt  o/Rrligviit,  vol.  i,  ch. 
xiii;  Bingbam,  ^n/i^ui/iFf  n/rAe  Chriiliim  Charch,  \i, 
\Hm.;KngLRet.v\,Sim.    Soe  Aijvrnt,    (J.  H.W.) 

HatlTlty,  Ooapel  oC    See  Gospbls,  SpuRioua. 

Natronnl  (II)  bbs-Hilai,  r  very  learned  rabbi  of 
hii  time,  whM«  opinion  waa  regarded  as  an  iDthority, 
flourished  as  gaon  of  the  famous  college  in  Sura  after 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century  (869-869).  Ilia  cone- 
■pondenoe  waa  a  very  large  one ;  and  even  the  Jewish 
congregations  of  Lucena,  in  Spain,  aalied  him  queationa 
on  mstten  of  religion,  which  he  answered  in  Anbic, 
contrary  to  his  predecessora,  who  only  undenttiod  the 
Hebrew  and  Cbaldee.  In  anawer  to  the  qoeslion  whetli- 
er  it  is  lawful  to  put  the  points  to  the  s\-nagagal  acnlls 
of  the  Pentateuch,  he  distinctly  declared  that  points  are 
not  Sinaitie  (i.e.  sacred),  having  been  invented  by  the 
sages,  and  put  down  as  sif^s  for  the  reader;  and  more- 
over, aince  it  i>  prohibited  to  oa  to  make  any  additions 
from  our  own  cogitationa,  lest  we  Innsgreea  the  oora- 
mand,  "  Ye  shall  not  add,"  etc.  (Deut.  iv,  !),  we  moat 
not  put  the  points  to  thescrolla  of  the  Law.  See  flriltt, 
GoA.  d.  Judn,  T,  ■U%i  Fllrst,  Bibl.  Jadaica,  iii,  £4; 
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Ginsburg,in  Leorta's  Jfassorvfil  il(i-JfaMonrt,p.44s^; 
Vam,  Gaek.  d.  XarirrTib.au,  i,  114, 179.      <R  P.) 

Natta,  Jacoi^  a  Christian  convert  rnm  JodBMa, 
nf  whose  hielory  little  or  nothing  is  known,  exc*p>ai|: 
that  he  flourished  in  the  ITth  century.and  is  tb«  airtbor 
ofa  treatise  written  in  If slian,  fia^waaianito  d^fti  mnTa 
dri  Mntia  (wafn)  la  duraa  rd  ntlbtmiaar  Ebraica.  L  e. 
a  dissertation  on  the  advent  of  the  Ueauah  a^cainM  the 
hsnlness  and  pertinacity  of  the  Jewi  (Venice,  IffiO; 
Milan,  1644).  Fmm  bia  treatise  we  mav  asnime  that 
he  was  an  lulian  Jew  by  birth.  See  Wolf;  »ai  UAr. 
SIR;  JOcher,  Aili/nma  Getekriem -  f-rritam,  a.r.: 
FtVst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  25 ;  Kalkar,  Itrofl  a.  d.  KircAe,  p.  O. 

Natmal  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  tbc  K.  T. 
for  IwnUreek  words  of  somewhat  kindm)  aignificaltoa : 
1 ,  aa  opposed  to  arfificui/,  f  4hii;^i:,  applied  only  tjt  ibe 
nmiiui;  nature  of  men  (Rum.  i,!6, 37;  Judex)  or  beM* 
(i  Vet.  li,  12) ;  2,  as  o])poaed  to  tpiritaal,  ^^x^^t  W 
plied  to  uwnamdfe  ol^ecla  (L  Cra.  xv,  44,  46),  and  la 
men  in  their  unnmcnrnl  state  (I  Cor.  ii,  11),  or  aa  ^ 
pnirsf  (James  iii,  15;  Juile  lix).     See  CAUtAL. 

ITatoial  AbiUty.    See  lHABn.[iT. 

ITattiral  Hlstorr  of  thk  Biblk.  Tbia  vDl  he 
found  discussed  nnder  the  aubtUvisions  Dotatt,  Zoot- 
oat,  etc  We  add  ben  a  few  general  iratiaeB  on  the 
subject:  9tibxiatT,  Hii,  Nat.  BOIiea  (Augnat.  ITSI^ 
4  vols,  fbl.)  I  Harris,  Nat.  Hirl.  o/BtUt  (new  td.  Lond. 
1888,  ISmo);  Cupenler,  Scripltini  Xal.  HiH.  (toni 
18S8,  8ro);  Simson,  Hiarwtlypkica  awiwialinmk,  ac. 
(P,dtnb.  l6iX-4,  4  pt>.4ti>)i  FranIi^^  AmmaHitm  Bill. 
Snirii  (Amst.  1648);  Bochart,  HierTitoictm  (T_  Bat. 
1714,  S  voU  fed.) ;  Tallesius,  8aerti  pkUotopUa  (LiqciL 
l(i88,8vo):  U[sinu8,^r«orMi(M/i>MK«l(Notimh.lG9B. 
J  vols,  a™);  Hillev,  HirropinilicaK  (Trmj.  ITSS,  4I»): 
Celsius,  ftiemMametm  (Amn.  1748,  S  vids.  »rt>):  Ko- 
senmuller,  BibL  Botamf  and  Miitrrnlogs  (traiiaL  fna 
German)  (Edinb.  1840,  ISmo);  Schwan,  A'o/.  Hia.  af 
Paltl.  (in  Heb.  y^*n  n'istn,  Jenualem.  18*6, 9vn); 
Fletcher,  Sa-ifture  Hat.  Bil.  (Lond.  n.  d. !  vrfa.  Ifimo) : 
Harris,  BOIt  Kol.  Bitl.  (Lond.  185!,  l6nio);  Y<iuo|& 
Scr^ursAor. //iff.  (new  ed.  Lond.  1851,  ISiDo);  Dun. 
fli(i/eA'ar.5nfl>(v(Lond.l86S-6,Svols.8vo);  Trisrraia. 
A"nf.  llitl.  qfBiblf  (Lond,  1868,  Iftno);  "Nat,  HiM,«f 
Bible,"  in  iMnd.  Quarltrly,  July,  1863;  "  Biblical  Bot- 
any," in  Bril.  and  For.  Krang.  Ra.  Jan.  I8G4. 

Natural  Laws.    See  Natl-re,  Laws  of. 

Hataral  ReUgloii.    See  Reuoioil 

Natnral  TbeolOET  ia  that  department  of  atady 
which  treats  of  the  existence  and  attribaica  of  God  as 
revealed  to  us  in  the  nattirnl  world.  Since  t»  boafc  caa 
be  accepted  by  us  as  coming  fmrn  any  being  untfl  we 
have  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  bnn^  nalaial 
thenlc^iy  is  (o  ui  the  fbandstion  of  all  revealed  rcligiaa. 
Even  if  we  infer  the  existence  of  the  bring  and  Ut 
character  from  the  choiacter  of  the  book  iiaelf,  the  pnr- 
ees  is  the  same  in  kind  as  inferring  his  existence  aad 
character  tittnt  any  other  work,  bo  that  the  prmf  wbuli 
wehavefivm  the  Kbie  of  the  existence  of  <,;od  casMl 
be  higher  «  Idnii  than  that  which  we  have  from  naiate. 

I.  Mrlliod  of  /Viw/.— Natural  theokiKy  seta  oat  with 


and  that  there  may  be  ai 

and  etTecla — such  comtnnauons  ot  matter  and  line  m 
producing  speciAc  results,  that  the  existence  of  a  De- 
signer  may  be  inferred,  and  his  attributes  and  cbaraner 
may  thus  be  revealed.  Unm  these  poaitkoa  are  gnnl- 
ed,'no  step  can  be  taken  in  this  science.  If  tbev  Be 
not  to  be  accepted,  then  a  sdence  of  natural  theology  v 
impossible.  The  truth  of  these  asaumptioas  ii  tatmt  m 
the  intuitive  beliefs  of  the  haman  mind. 

Natural  theology  nnwduma  as  im  (hM  rfiateMlga- 
tion  not  only  the  wboie  iMtaari  wnU,  biM  ako  Ite 
physical,  intellectoal,  and  aaatd  nstare  of  man. 

S.  Claim*  a*  a  Seiner. — tt  being  now  coDceded  by 
all  that  the  preeent  order  of  tbinga  had  a  begimdfic— « 
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thU  aeiiM,atlea8t,tluittb«rewa«atimewhennotaBtii- 
gle  species  of  plants  or  animals  now  upon  the  earth  had 
aa  existence,  in  fact  that  there  was  a  time  when  there 
was  no  living  thing  upon  the  earth — it  is  a  fair  question 
to  ask.  How  came  aU  these  animals  and  plants  here, 
with  all  their  complex  relations  for  the  continuance  of 
the  species?    How  came  man  here?    The  hypothesus 
that  living  species  have  always  existed  as  they  now 
are  being  abandoned,  two  other  hypotheses  only  seem 
poa^ble :  (1)  That  animals  and  plants  have  been  pro- 
duced as  the  resultants  of  forces  eternally  inherent  in 
matter;  (2)  That  they  have  been  produced  by  the  de- 
»ip;n  and  organizing  power  of  a  personal  being.     Both 
(»f  these  hypotheses  have  their  supporters,  though  those 
who  accept  the  latter  by  no  means  agree  as  to  the  meth- 
od  in  which  creative  power  has  been  manifested  in 
the  production  of  species.    It  is  certain  that  the  large 
majority  of  students  of  nature  have  seen,  in  its  different 
departments,  such  combinations  to  produce  specitic  re- 
sults, such  likeness  to  the  works  of  man — contrivances 
differing  from  his  only  in  their  grandeur  and  perfection 
— that  they  have  believed  in  a  being  who  has  origi- 
nated, by  some  method,  aU  the  living  things  upon  the 
earth.     The  existence  of  man  is  taken  as  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  being  like  him  in  the  elements  of  per- 
sonality, though  intinitely  above  him  in  wisdom  and 
power.     It  }s  claimed  that  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God  Lb  reached  by  the  same  process  of  thought 
by  which  every  science  has  been  built  up,  and  by  which 
all  the  conclusions  in  common  life  are  reached ;  that  the 
necessary  principles  of  belief,  careful  investigation,  and 
sound  induction  all  aid  in  proving  the  existence  of  a 
personal  Creator  from  the  works  of  nature.    It  is  claim- 
e<l  that  no  scientific  process  has  been  more  legitimate, 
and  no  inference  in  actual  life  more  in  accordance. vrith 
the  common-sense  wisdom  of  the  world,  than  the  in- 
vestigations and  the  results  reached  in  natural  theology. 
This  claims,  therefore,  a  place  among  the  sdences,  re- 
lying upon  the  nature  of  the  processes  by  which  its 
conclusions  are  reached.    Its  claim  has  been,  and  still 
is,  admitted  by  a  large  majority  of  the  ablest  students 
of  nature  and  of  man. 

That  natural  theology,  as  it  has  now  been  defined, 
has  any  just  claim  to  scientific  rank  is  utterly  denied 
by  a  class  of  philosophers,  positivists,  who  seek  to  limit 
all  investigation  to  observed  phenomena,  ignoring  or 
denying  both  efficient  and  final  causes;  and  also  by 
those  who,  without  denying  the  abstract  doctrine  of 
iiual  causes,  affirm  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  final 
cause  in  the  works  of  nature.  They  regard  the  adapta- 
tion which  we  see  in  nature  simply  as  the  result  of  ma- 
terials and  forces  mutually  limited  in  producing  the  ex- 
isting forms.  The  conclusions  of  such  writers  are  well 
expressed  in  the  words  of  BUchner:  "Our  reflecting 
reason  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  apparent  design,  which 
is  nothing  but  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  com- 
bination of  natural  materials  and  forces*'  {Force  and 
Sf otter,  p.  90). 

8.  A  rgumeiUs*—(U)  The  history  of  the  race  proves 
that  there  has  been  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  ex- 
cept among  the  most  degraded  tribes,  some  notion  of 
God,  or  gods,  or  some  supernatural  agents  to  be  feared 
and  worshipped.  It  is  claimed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
and  others  that  the  most  degraded  tribes  are  without 
any  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
deaf  mutes  are  in  the  same  condition  till  they  are  in- 
structed. Granting  all  the  facts  stated,  the  condusioos 
may  be  fairly  questioned.  It  does  not  follow  that  there 
is  no  idea  of  God  present  in  the  mind  because  it  has  not 
forced  its  way  up  into  language,  or  because  it  cannot  be 
detected  in  our  imperfect  intercourse  with  degraded 
savages  and  uneducated  mutes.  So  constantly  has  the 
notion  of  a  God  appeared  in  all  ages,  that  it  has  been 
claimed  by  some  that  the  idea  of  God  is  irmafe.  This 
doctrine,  at  the  present  time,  is  accepted  only  in  this 
modified  form,  if  at  all,  that  the  capabilities  of  the  hu- 
man mind  are  such  that  in  i\a  perfect  development  the 
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An  a  priori  proof  of  the  existence  of  Grod  has  been 
accepted  by  some,  from  the  supposed  power  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  form  a  conception  of  a  perfect  being.  The 
inference  is  made  from  such  a  power  of  the  mind  that 
a  being  must  exist  to  correspond  to  the  conceptions  (»f 
it.  This  argument  in  some  of  its  forms  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  enforced  by  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  other  eminent  philosophers.  As  it  involves 
subtile  metaphysical  distinctions,  it^  is  certainly  not  fit- 
ted to  impress  the  popular  mind ;  and  it  has  failed  to  sat- 
isfy such  acute  metaphysicians  as  Keid  and  Stewart,  who 
surely  could  not  be  chaiged  with  undue  scepticism. 

(2.)  The  teledogiecU  aigtunent  may  fairly  be  made 
to  include  the  study  of  nature  and  the  study  of  man  as 
a  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  being.  It  is  simple 
in  form,  readily  apprehended,  and  has  been  enforced 
among  thinking  men  in  all  ages.  Socrates  and  Cicero 
are  well  known  among  the  ancients  for  their  arguments 
on  this  subject.  The  Bible  appeals  to  nature  for  illus- 
trations of  the  power  and  goodness  of  God.  His  exist- 
ence is  taken  for  granted  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  in  nature  proof  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  being.  In  the  New  Testament  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Paul  to  the  fulness  and  value  of  this 
proof  (Rom.  i,  19-20),  and  among  the  fathera  there 
have  been  able  writers  on  this  subject.  Since  the  time 
of  Paley,  whose  name  is  best  known  of  all  those  who 
have  entered  this  field,  writers  in  large  numbers  have 
appeared,  who  have  written  treatises  professedly  on  this 
subject,  or  have  treated  it  indirectly  in  connection  with 
scientific  discussions.  Some  of  the  ablest  arguments 
have  been  made  in  this  way ;  and  of  late  years  great 
additions  have  been  made,  directly  and  indirectly,  to 
such  writings  (see  Literature  below). 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  argument  flrom  design 
that,  at  best,  it  only  proves  the  existence  of  a  worker, 
or  world-builder;  that  it  is  only  in  man  that  we  have 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  Creator.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  creator  of  man  b  not  necessarily  the 
self-existent  God.  But  the  existence  of  man's  creator 
proves  that  there  roust  be  a  self-existent,  personal  God. 

After  we  reach  the  proof  that  our  Creator  is  a  per- 
sonal being,  loving  justice  and  truth,  we  must  wait  for 
him  to  dc^re  whether  he  is  the  Almighty  or  not — 
whether  he  shall  swear  by  himself  or  one  greater.  Thus 
we  join  natural  theology'  to  revelation.  Natural  theol- 
ogy declares  a  Creator  of  man,  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  He  declares  himself  to  be  the  A  Inighty,  which 
we  know  from  the  laws  of  our  belief  must  exist.  Wo 
seek  for  a  cause  of  what  we  see,  and  cannot  stop  till  we 
find  one  adequate  and  necessarily  eternal. 

4.  Counter  Tendencies  of  the  Present  Day,—M  already 
intimated,  the  positive  philosophiff  of  which  Comte  is 
the  father,  would  render  the  science  of  natural  theology 
impossible.  This  science  assumes  the  existence  of  ef- 
ficient causes,  and  rests  for  its  proof  upon  final  causes. 
Both  efficient  and  final  causes  positive  phUoeophy  for- 
bids us  to  name  as  having  any  relation  to  science.  If 
they  exist,  they  are  to  be  to  us  a^  though  they  were  not. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution,  which,  in  some  of  its  forms, 
is  now  accepted  by  many  scientific  men,  is  supposed  by 
some  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  proof  for  the  existence 
of  a  Creator.  This  result  is  datmed  bv  some  who  hold 
the  doctrine,  and  denied  by  others  of  the  same  schooL 
For  one  who  accepts  the  doctrine  of  causality,  belief  in 
the  existence  and  wisdom  of  a  designer  will  not  be 
affected  at  all  by  the  time  required  or  the  secondary 
agencies  employed  in  producing  results.  The  only 
question  that  could  arise  would  be  in  reference  to  power. 
When  a  certain  effect  is  reached,  as  the  prodiicdon  of 
a  tree  or  animal,  with  all  their  complex  relations,  such 
an  effect  demands  belief  in  a  cause  adequate  to  produce 
such  a  result;  and  if  there  is  evidence  of  wisdom  and 
skill  in  it,  the  evidence  is  there  irrespective  of  the  time 
or  secondary  agencies  concerned  in  its  production.   The 
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belief  that  a  being  of  low  rank  can  be  raised  to  a  higher 
rank  by  any  process  of  development  or  natural  selection, 
without  the  same  agency  in  kind  as  would  be  required 
to  produce  the  being  of  high  rank  directly,  can  arise 
only  by  ignoring  tlie  plainest  principles  of  causality'. 
Whatever  may  be  the  iinal  conclusions  of  science  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  species,  they  cannot  affect  the 
argument  for  design  in  the  creation  of  species,  nor  ma- 
tenally  change  the  teachings  of  natural  theology.  If 
any  difficulty  arises,  it  will  be  found  in  harmonizing 
the  teachings  of  science  with  the  Bible  account  of  crea- 
tion as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  creative  power  was 
manifested. 

5.  Literahtrt, — Xenoph.  M«mor<AOia;  Plato,  Amr«, 
x;  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum;  Des  Cartes,  Prmcip, 
Philos.;  Leibnitz,  TheofHce ;  Augustine,  Cof^M. ;  Der- 
ham,  Phifs.  Theology ;  Nieuwentyt,  Reliff,  Phiiot, ;  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  Boyle  T^ed.  and  SermoMy  vol.  ii ;  Paley, 
Natural  Theology;  the  Bridgewater  Treatues;  Chal- 
mer^  Nat,  Theology;  TuUoch,  Theism;  McCoeh  and 
Dickie,  Typical  FormSy  etc. ;  Hitchcock,  Rel,  of  GeoL ; 
Cooke,  ReL  of  Chem, ;  Agassis,  Contrib,  to  Nat,  Hist, 
U,  S,  voL  i ;  Chadboumc,  Nat,  TheoL  (N.  Y.  1867, 8vo) ; 
Jackson,  PhUot,  of  Nat,  TheoL  (Lond.  1874) ;  Cocker, 
Theistic  Conception,  etc  (N.  Y.  1876)  ;  Godwin,  Christ 
and  Humanity  (N.  Y.  1876) ;  GiDett,  Nat.  Theol,  (N.  Y. 
1874, 12mo) ;  Wiseman,  Con,  between  Science  and  Re- 
ffealed  Relig, ;  Bushnell,  NtU,  and  Supernatural ;  Pres- 
ident Hopkins,  in  the  A  m,  Quar,  Ohs,  vol.  i ;  Child,  Bene^ 
dicite ;  MoUoy,  GeoL  and  Rev, ;  Foster  (J.),  On  Nat,  Re- 
ligion and  Social  Virtue ;  Grose  (John),  RiOional  Ethics ; 
Jevon,  System,  Aforality  on  the  Grounds  of  Nat,  ReL ; 
Priestley,  Institutes  of  Nat,  ReL ;  Wilkins,  Principles  of 
Nat.  Re), ;  Thompson,  Christian  Theism;  Zackler,  Theol. 
naturalis;  Amer,  Presb,  Rev.  July,  1866,  art.  i;  Amer, 
Ch.  Qu,  Rev,  April,  1869,  art  ii ;  Mercersburg  Rev,  1860 ; 
North  Am,  Rev,  Jan.  1865;  Oct.  1866;  July,  1867;  New- 
England^,  Jan.  1868;  Oct  1874;  Jan.  1875;  BibHotheca 
Sacra,  April,  1868;  Oct  1868;  Westminster  Rev,  Jan. 
1854;  Jan.  1867;  Presb,  Qu,  and  Prineet.  Rev,  April, 
1875,  art  viii;  Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  July,  1865,  p.  519  sq. 
SeeTHKOu>OY.   (P.W.C) 

Naturalism  is  the  name  given  to  those  systems 
of  the  philosophy  of  nature  which  explain  the  phenom- 
ena by  a  blind  force  acting  necessarily.  This  doctrine 
is  to  be  found  in  Lucretius,  and  was  held  by  Leucippus 
and  Epicurus.  The  Systkme  de  la  Nature  of  D'Holbach, 
the  Traite  de  la  Nature  of  Robinet,  and  the  Philoaophie 
de  la  Nature  of  Delisle  de  Sales,  also  contain  it  In 
theology  the  term  naturalism  is  applied  to  all  those 
forms  of  belief  or  speculation  which  deny  the  doctrine 
of  a  personal  God  as  the  author  and  governor  of  the 
universe;  being  thus  opposed  to  Theism  (q.  v.).  See 
Literature  appended  to  article  Natural  Theoixmt. 

Naturalists.  This  name,  which  has  now  become 
nearly  obsolete  in  a  theological  or  philosophical  sense, 
has  been  used  to  designate  two  sections  of  the  anti- 
christian  school  which  rejects  belief  in  supernatural 
causes  or  operations.  (1)  The  name  has  been  mostly 
used  by  German  writers  for  those  who  identify  God 
with  nature,  but  who  are  more  generally  known  as  Pan- 
theists. (2)  By  English  writers  it  is  generally  taken 
as  signifying  those  who  consider  natural  religion  to  be 
sufficient  for  man's  guidance  and  happiness  without  any 
supernatural  revelation.  But  these  latter  may  be  sub- 
divided also  into  two  classes,  the  frst  of  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "Philosophical  Naturalists,*'  who 
accept  revelation  as  containing  truth,  but  as  being  at 
the  best  only  a  reduplication  of  natural  religion,  and  so 
unnecessary.  The  name  is  rarely  found  in  works  writ- 
ten later  than  the  18th  century,  when  it  was  used  by 
Kant  in  Germany  and  by  Boyle  in  England;  and  the 
school  formerly  known  as  Naturalists  are  now  called 
Pantheists  and  Rationalists. — Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  Here- 
sies, etc,  p.  631. 

Nature.     I.  New-  Test,  Usage  ff  the  Word,  —  In 


James  i,  28 ;  iii,  6,  the  Greek  ia  ymtfxc*  -^^ 
where,  as  Rom.  i,  26,  ^^mg.  It  is  varionsly  osed  ^ 
1,  the  laws  of  the  natural  or  moral  world  (Rimd.  i,  ^: 
ii,  14;  xi,  21,  24).  2.  Hrth,  origin,  or  natural  deaoeat: 
"Jews  by  nature"  (GaLii,  15;  Rom.ii,27);  *•  Which  hv 
nature  are  no  gods**  (GaL  It,  8).  8.  Gemms,  trnd.-  ^  Far 
every  kind  (marg.  ^natur^  of  beasu,"  etc^  "  b  taoied. 
and  hath  been  tamed  of  mankind*^  (maig.  ''mafmre  if 
man"^  [James  iii,  4]).  4.  The  native  mode  of  tkinki^ 
feeling,  acting,  as  unenlightened  and  onaaoctified  bjr 
the  Holy  Spirit:  **Tbe  natural  man  reoeiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God"  (1  Cor.  ii,  14 ;  comp.  EpiL 
ii,  8).  6.  Nature  also  denotes  a  customary  senae  of  pro- 
priety :  **  Doth  not  nature  itself  teach  you  that,  if  a  man 
have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  T*  (1  Cor.  xi,  H), 
It  was  the  national  custom  among  both  the  HeUcvs 
and  Greeks  for  men  to  wear  the  hair  short 

n.  Philosophical  Import  of  the  Word.— ^  The  terai 
nature  is  used  sometimes  in  a  wider,  sometimes  to  t 
narrower  extension.  When  employed  in  its  noosC  ex- 
tensive meaning,  it  embraces  the  two  worids  of  mkd 
and  matter,  \\iien  employed  in  its  more  restricted 
signification,  it  is  a  synonyme  for  the  latter  only,  awl  b 
then  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  former.  In  the 
Greek  philosophy,  the  word  ^vmc  was  geaeral  in  its 
meaning;  and  the  great  branch  of  philosophy,  styied 
*  physical  or  physiological,*  included  under  it  not  onlr 
the  sciences  of  matto*,  but  also  those  of  miiid.  With 
us,  the  term  nature  is  more  vaguely  extensive  than  the 
terms  physics,  physical,  physiology,  physiological^  or  eren 
than  the  adjective  natural;  whereas,  in  the  philasoplnr 
of  Germany,  natur  and  its  correlatives,  whether  e( 
Greek  or  Latin  dcrivarion,  are  in  general  exptessive  e( 
the  world  of  matter  in  contrast  to  the  world  of  intel- 
ligence" (Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Reid's  Works,  p.  216,  note). 

"  The  word  nature  has  been  used  in  two  sensesi,  viz. 
actively  and  passively;  energetic  (=forwui  Jinma^t), 
and  material  (=formaformatd).  In  the  first  it  stgni- 
fies  the  inward  principle  of  whatever  u  requisite  for  the 
reality  of  a  thing  as  existent ;  while  the  essence,  or  essen- 
tial property,  signifies  the  inner  principle  of  all  that  ap- 
pertains to  the  possibility  of  a  thing.  Hence,  in  aceo- 
rate  language,  we  say  the  essence  of  a  raathetnatical 
circle  or  geometrical  figure,  not  the  nature,  because  ia 
the  conception  of  forms,  purely  geometrical,  there  is  no 
expression  or  implication  of  their  real  existence.  In 
the  second  or  material  sense  of  the  word  natmre,  we 
mean  by  it  the  sum  total  of  all  things,  as  far  as  th«y 
are  objects  of  our  senses,  and  consequently  of  poa^tie 
experience — the  aggregate  of  phenomena,  whether  ex- 
isting for  our  outer  senses  or  for  our  inner  senses.  The 
doctrine  concerning  nature  would  therefore  (the  word 
physiology  being  both  ambiguous  in  itself,  and  alreadr 
otherwise  appropriated)  be  more  properiy  entitled  phe- 
nomenology, distinguished  into  its  two  grand  divasioiM, 
somatology  and  psychokigy"  (Coleridge,  Friasi,  p.  4K>> 

Nature,  Divine.     See  article  God»  in  toL  iii,  p^ 

908  sq. 

Nature,  Human.  See  B<h>t;  Imags  or  Gcd: 
Soul;  Spibit. 

Nature,  Lawv  of.  In  the  question  raised  under 
this  title  the  following  points  must  be  oonsadered:  (1) 
the  substance  itself  of  nature ;  (2)  the  forces  working  ia 
and  through  it;  and  (3)  their  production  alwayi  of 
identical  results  under  identical  circumstanoesL  THi 
immutable  connection  is  intuitively  considered  as  sn 
inherent  necessity,  the  result  of  experience  as  ss> 
sumed  by  reason.  On  the  other  hand  all  the  known 
laws  of  nature  are  sometimes  considered  as  a  whok, 
termed  then  natural  law,  by  virtue  of  which  all  natare 
forcibly  working,  and  by  the  combination  of  aB  its  a- 
herent  forces,  gives  rise  to  all  eflRMta.  In  this  senr. 
however,  natural  law  can  only  be  folly  appreciated  by 
contrast.  This  is  afforded  in  two  wa\*s  by  thcolof^,  'm 
which  it  gives  rise  to  theories  that*  have  aitatned  t! 
times  undue  preponderance^    We  find  it  first  in  the  diK 
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main  of  apologetics  and  dogmatics,  where  natural  law 
requires  the  creative  power  of  the  living  God  to  explain 
DOC  only  the  creatioo,  but  also  the  (M^servadon  of  the 
imiveiBe.  We  find  it  next  in  the  province  of  morals, 
where  the  distinction  between  the  causality  of  the  nat- 
ural forces  and  those  of  the  human  will,  between  the 
Deceasities  of  nature  and  the  freedom  of  ipan,  and,  in 
short,  between  natural  law  and  moral  law,  is  to  be  estab- 
lished. In  both  instances  the  laws  of  nature  are  op- 
posed to  the  effects  of  freedom ;  but  in  dogmatics  it  is 
the  freedom  of  the  Creator  as  the  absc^te  master  of  his 
creation,  while  in  ethics  it  is  the  freedom  of  man  as  the 
membrum  prmcipmun  of  the  earthly  creaticm. 

L  In  DogimaHotj  the  first  point  which  arises  is  to  as- 
certain whether  the  laws  of  nature,  Inherent  in  the  creat- 
ure and  in  the  world,  admit  of  or  exclude  the  co-opera- 
tion of  God ;  and  in  the  latter  case  whether,  according 
to  the  pantheistic  idea,  nature  itself  is  God ;  or  whether, 
according  to  the  deistical  theory,  God,  after  creating 
the  universe,  left  it  to  the  exclusive  guidance  of  natural 
laws.      The  answer  to  these  questions  settles  also  that 
of  the  admissibility  of  miracles.     It  is  well  known  that 
Schleiermacher,  and  still  more  emphatically  Strauss, 
have  denied  the  existence  of  miracles  from  the  stand- 
ptiiut  of  natural  laws.     Schleiermacher  (Z>er  ChriaU, 
Glaubej  §  46)  says  that  religious  consciousness,  as  a 
simple  feeling  of  dependence,  ^  w  identical  with  the 
knowledge  that  all  which  afflicts  or  influences  us  is 
caused  by  and  results  from  natural  causes;"  and  (§  47) 
**  that  the  interests  of  piety  can  never  give  rise  to  the 
necessity  of  so  arranging  a  fact  that  it  should  be  placed 
in  such  immediate  dependence  from  God  as  to  deny  its 
taking  its  source  in  the  general  laws  of  nature."    Every 
absolute  miracle  disturbs  the  whole  order  of  nature,  both 
negatively  as  regards  the  past,  as  the  miracle  contra- 
dicts all  previous  observations,  and  thus  appears  to 
suppress  the  usual  working  of  nature ;  and  positively 
with  reference  to  the  future,  "  in  which  everjrthing  is 
changed  at  once  from  what  it  would  have  been  had  not 
the  miracle  occurred,  so  that  every  miracle  not  only 
disturbs  forever  the  whole  connection  of  the  original 
organisation,  but  every  new  miracle  also  annuls  the 
preceding,  in  so  far  as  they  have  come  to  be  counted 
amonic  the  working  agencies.**    See  Miracles.    It 
will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  refer  to  R. 
Kothe*8  answer  to  the  views  of  Schleiermacher  (in  the 
iitudien  u.  KriHken,  1858,  i,  27-40):  ''If  the  course  of 
the  universe  is  an  arithmetical  sum,  the  factors  of  which, 
including  also  the  free  motives,  are  in  themselves  inva- 
riable quantities;  or  if  the  divine  government  of  the 
world  is  something  like  the  clock-work  of  a  music-box, 
in  which  the  melodies  to  be  played  were  from  all  eter- 
nity pinned  in  the  cylinder,  then,  certainly,  there  can  be 
no  room  in  the  universe  for  miracles.     These  have  for 
their  basb  a  positive  independence  with  respect  to  God, 
althongh  not  interfering  with  absolute  dependence  upon 
him ;  there  is  a  real  distinction  and  separation  between 
the  divine  causality  and  that  of  the  creature,  and  also 
in  the  operation  of  freedom  in  the  world. ...  I  respect 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  rejoice  at  every  advance  we 
make  in  their  knowledge.     God  himself  has  subjected 
to  them  the  forces  of  nature ;  but  he  has  not  subjected 
to  them  his  liberty  or  his  almighty  wilL     He  has  re- 
tained undisturbed  his  absolute  liberty,  and  his  sov- 
ereignty in  the  universe  he  has  creiited.     Miracles 
prove  that  the  laws  of  nature,  while  they  are  the  great- 
est power  in  the  world,  are  yet  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  him  who  created  them,  the  ever-living  God.** 
Thus  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  work  of  the  eternal 
Law-giver  and  loving  Governor. 

IL  /»  Ethic9  we  have  to  consider  the  connection  be- 
tween inanimate  and  unreasoning  creatimi  and  person- 
alities, ot^  in  other  words,  the  relation  between  natural 
and  moral  law.  The  distinction  is  generally  drawn  by 
the  deflnidon  that  natural  law  implies  a  staie  of  being, 
moral  law  a  volifion.  The  first  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  necessity,  the  Hatter  to  the  province  of  free-will. 
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Schldermacher  has,  indeed,  sought  to  lessen  and  even  to 
destroy  this  distinction  of  the  phanomena  and  noumtna 
of  Kant  and  Fichte,  L  e.  of  a  theoretical  and  a  practical 
reason  of  an  object  and  a  subject;  and  for  that  purpose 
has  resorted  to  Schelling's  philosophy  of  identity.  This 
sysUm  consists  in  upholding  the  unity  of  nature  and 
spirit,  and  points  to  the  **  wUl**  ever  arising  firom  dead 
nature.  Thus  in  his  interesting  treatise,  U^er  d.  Unier- 
tchied  zwitchen  Nature  und  SUtengeaett  (in  his  SSmmt' 
liche  Werke,  III,  ii,  997-417),  he  seeks  to  equalise  them. 
According  to  the  common  view  (p.  400),  the  natural  law 
must  contain  a  general  expression  of  what  r«ilfy  occurs 
in  and  through  nature,  and  the  moral  law  of  what 
should  occur  in  and  through  reason  in  her  domain.  Yet 
here  we  find  again  the  obligation  of  the  moral  law  based 
upon  the  existence  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  respect  for 
the  law  to  which  ita  observance  relates.  On  the  other 
hand  (p.  409,  418)  the  natural  law  is  also  connected 
with  an  obligation,  impl^nng  that  all  does  not  fully  and 
perfectly  proceed  according  to  the  law.  Thus  mon- 
strosities and  diseases  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  in  whose  donuun  they  occur,  as  immo- 
rality and  disobedience  do  to  the  moral  law.  Among 
the  elementary  forces  and  processes  of  nature  we  find 
vegetation  and  animalization ;  but  abortion  and  disease, 
in  nature,  are  not  the  effects  of  a  new  principle;  they 
are  only  a  deficiency  of  those  of  vegetation  and  animal- 
ization. So  also  **  in  the  domain  of  spiritual  life  we 
find  deviations  corresponding  to  its  nature,  which  we 
find  in  that  of  vegetation  and  animalization.  We  even 
find  others,  having  their  origin  not  in  intelligence  itself, 
but  in  the  fact  that  the  mind  in  its  state  of  earthly  ex- 
istence must  become  a  centre,  and  as  such  must  in  an 
oscillating  life  appear  ineflicient  sometimes  in  view  of 
the  subordinate  functions.**  Thus  by  the  side  of  reason 
and  its  laws  there  exists  also  a  deficiency,  and  the  de- 
viations, in  which  the  mind-force  appears  inadequate  to 
the  work,  are  in  fact  nothing  but  what  we  call  evil  and 
immorality.  The  two  laws  are  therefore  essentially 
similar.  The  difference  of  obligation  is  simply  this : 
"  It  is  only  through  the  intervention  of  the  mind-force 
that  the  individuality  becomes  free,  and  a  mental  life 
alone  is  a  complete  life.  Hence  it  is  merely  on  this 
point  that  the  obligation  is  directed  to  the  wiU.*'  This 
theory  of  Schleiermacher  agrees  perfectly  with  his  gen- 
eral view  of  ethics  as  a  science,  with  which  be  opposed 
in  his  time  the  exaggeration  of  the  feeling  of  duty,  con- 
sidering ethics  especially  as  the  chief  good.  But  quite 
as  evident,  in  the  given  theory,  is  the  disadvantageous 
connection  under  which  this  definition  of  the  natural 
and  moral  law  is  placed  by  Schleiermacher.  It  lies  in 
the  rejection  of  liberty,  and  therefore  of  the  positive  and 
essential  prevalence  of  evil.  The  "  intellectual**  process 
is  looked  upon  as  similar  to  the  vegetative  and  animal- 
izing;  the  mind  appears  only  as  perceptive;  evil  takes 
its  source  only  in  quantitative  oscillations,  and  in  the 
relative  weakness  of  the  moral  principles.  The  spiritual 
life  is  placed  in  the  light  of  a  natural  process,  and  thus 
we  find  again  in  Schleiermacher*s  ethics  the  same  nat- 
uralism as  in  dogmatics.  Such  is  the  pantheistic  side 
of  Schleiermacher's  system,  the  conclusions  of  which 
have  led  many  into  an  atheistical  materialism  that  goes 
so  far  as  to  consider  thought  itself  but  "  a  secretion  of 
the  brain.**  It  must  be  the  aim  therefore  of  theology 
to  overcome  this  panthebtic  leaven,  and  to  establish 
the  limits  of  the  power  of  the  laws  of  nature,  so  as  to 
prevent  natural  necessity  being  supposed  to  annul  God*s 
creative  power  and  human  liberty.  It  must  show  that 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  liberty,  and  not  nature,  and 
that  God  is  all  in  all. — Herzog,  ReaJ^EnofH,  x,  224  sq. 
See  Law.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Nan,  Michel,  a  French  missionary,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1631,  of  distinguished,  noble  parentage.  He 
joined  the  Jesuits  in  1656,  and  his  superiors,  after  hav- 
ing intrusted  to  him  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  the 
two  princes  De  Longueville,  appointed  him  to  the  mis- 
sions in  the  East.     He  travelled  over  Mesopotamia, 
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Syria,  Penia,  and  Armenia,  where  hit  zeal,  and  the 
conversions  that  he  wrought,  more  than  onoe  excited 
the  Mussulmans  against  him.  £xhau8ted  in  strength, 
he  returned  to  France  in  1682,  and  died  at  Paris  March 
8,  1683.  We  have  of  his  works.  Voyage  nowftau  de  la 
Terre  Sauitef  emicki  de  pivtietire  remarquee  tervatU  a 
riiUeilipence  de  la  Samte  jtcriture  (Paris,  1679  and  1702, 
12mo ;  a  book  at  the  same  time  curious,  edifVing,  and 
Vi»ttn\)  i^Ecdnia  Romana  Grtectegue  vera  ffigie»  el 
coneeneus,  ex  variit  ttim  recetiiilms,  turn  antiqvis  mon- 
umentie,  Acceeeti  reliffio  Chrietkmacaidra  Alcoramtm 
dtfensa  (Paris,  1680, 4to)  i^VEtat  primU  de  la  religion 
Makomitane  (Paris,  1681, 1685, 1687,  2  vols.  12mo),  an 
extended  translation  of  the  preceding  Latin  book.  See 
iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gmirvde,  s.  v. 

NandseuB,  Philip,  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Metz  in  1654.  In  1687  he  was  obliged  to 
flee  to  Berlin  in  consequence  of  religious  persecutions. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and 
died  in  1729.  As  a  theologian  he  was  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  bis  ultra-Calvinlstic  views.  He  steadfastly 
upheld  the  doctrine  of  strictly  supralapsarian  predesti- 
nation, and  of  purely  imputative  justification,  and  op- 
|K)fled  all  the  concessions  which  the  most  distinguished 
theologians  of  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  were 
disposed  to  make.  We  therefore  find  him  involved  in 
numberless  controversies,  not  only  with  Bayle  and  the 
mystic  Poiret,  but'also,  on  account  of  his  defence  of  the 
old  system,  with  Le  Blanc,  1^  Placette,  Osterwald,  and 
even  with  the  theological  faculty  of  Frankfort.  In  his 
principal  work  on  this  subject.  La  souveraine  perfection 
de  Dim  dune  le*  divine  attribute  el  la  parjaite  integrite 
de  r  ^criture  priee  au  sent  de*  ancien*  reformi*,  he  says, 
^  God  is  so  absolutely  perfect  that  he  acts  only  for  his 
own  self  and  his  own  glory ;  so  that  he  alone  knows 
what  agrees  with  his  perfection  and  his  glory,  and  we 
can  form  no  judgment  whatever  of  it."  From  this  he 
proceeds  to  show  that  supralapsarianism  is  alone  logical, 
and  all  other  views  inconsistent  and  unavailing,  whether 
Arminian,  Lutheran,  or  less  strictly  Calvinistic  He 
maintained,  however,  that  the  infralapsarian  doctrine 
did  but  apparently  contradict  supralapsarianism.  His 
efforts  to  counteract  the  tendencies  of  the  times  were 
unavailing,  and  his  works  did  not  exert  much  influence. 
See  Hering,  Beitrd'ge  z,  Geechichte  d,  evang,^  reform, 
Kirche  in  den  Pretut.-Brandenb,  fJlhdem,  ii,  170;  Chauf- 
fepi^,  Dictionaairej  s.  v. ;  Schweizer,  Geech,  d.  Central- 
dogtnen  in  d,  reform,  Kirche,  ii,  765-820 ;  Gass,  Dogmen- 
geech,  iii,  295. 

Naud6,  Gabrisl,  a  French  bibliographer,  noted  for 
his  defence  of  Kempis  as  the  author  of  De  Jmitatione 
Ckrieti,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1600.  He  displayed  at  an 
early  age  a  great  aptitude  for  philological  and  critical 
studies.  He  studied  medicine  at  Paris,  but  took  his 
doctor's  degree  in  that  science  at  Padua.  On  his  return 
to  Paris  in  1628  he  published  his  work,  Apologie  pour 
le*  grande*  Pertoimage*  fau**ement  acciui*  de  Magie 
(1629).  In  1631  he  accompanied  the  papal  nuncio,  car- 
dinal De'  Bagni,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed his  librarian.  While  he  was  at  Rome  the  con- 
troversy concerning  the  authorship  of  the  book  De  Im" 
itatione  ChrieU  began.  See  Kempis,  Thomas  a.  The 
Benedictines  claimed  the  authorship  for  one  of  their  or- 
der, John  Gersen,  abbot  of  Veroelli ;  while  the  regular  can- 
ons of  St.  Genevieve  claimed  it  for  Thomas  k  Kempis. 
Naud^,  lieing  in  Italy,  was  requested  to  examine  several 
manuscripts  of  the  work  in  question.  His  report  was 
unfavorable  to  the  claims  of  the  Benedictines,  who  were 
much  incensed  against  him,  and  accused  him  of  bad  faith. 
The  afl^ir  then  came  before  the  courts  in  the  shape  of  a 
charge  of  ddamation ;  the  suit  lasted  for  years,  and  wss 
at  last  compromised.  In  1640  cardinal  De*  Bagni  died, 
and  Naude,  after  remaining  some  time  with  cardinal 
Barberini,  the  nephew  of  the  reigning  pope.  Urban  YIII, 
was  recalled  to  Paris  in  1642,  and  appointed  librarian  to 
cardinal  Mazarin.    In  this  capacity  he  travelled  through 


several  parts  of  Europe  to  collect  books  and 
to  enrich  his  patron's  library,  which  was  aftemds  seU 
according  to  a  sentence  of  the  Paifiament  of  Ffmu,  dar- 
ing the  civil  war  of  the  Froode,  to  the  great  sonow  of 
Naud^,  who  attempted  to  prevent  what  be  fwisklwei 
an  act  of  bartiarism  (eomp.  his  A  vie  a  NoM»iifiM.mi  ■  dh 
Parlemeni  sar  la  Vewte  de  la  BiblioikifMe  dm  CarJmai 
Mazarin,  1 652).    On  reoeiving  an  invitatioo  Iran  qnen 
Christina  of  Sweden  to  be  her  librmrian,  Naud^  vent  to 
Stockholm  in  1652,  where  he  was  xery  wcil  noeived. 
The  climate  of  Sweden  not  agreeing  with  hia  health, 
he  set  out  to  return  to  Pftris^  but  on  hw  way  bame  died 
suddenly  in  1658.    Naude  was  a  decided  opponent  «f 
the  Huguenots,  and  urged  severe  aseasuree  for  tfanr  cx« 
tinoUon.    He  daimed  that  France  suffered  by 
ting  Phytestaotiam  to  spread  in  its  borders. 
writers  are  wont  to  ekim,  and  that  of  eoorae  jos^. 
that  the  stagnation  of  trsde  in  France  was  conaeqieat 
upon  the  removal  of  the  Huguenots;  but  Naude  clwas 
that  ^  had  all  the  heretics  in  France  been  cut  off,  the 
country  would  afterwards  hare  enjoyed  pcifetft  tnn- 
quiUity."    Yet  to  his  credit  it  moat  be  said  that,  bow- 
ever  self-opinionated  and  paradoxical,  Kaudif  was  i 
of  irreproachable  character,  and  a  trnly  learned 
Many  are  the  eulogies  and  epitaf^  which  have  beta 
written  in  hb  honor.     See  Jacob,  GtArieUt  AV 
Tumulu*  (1659);  Sainte-Beuve,  Portraita 
(1855).     (J.H.W.) 

Naudi  is  the  name  of  a  bull  which  the  Hindfis  re- 
gard as  sacred  because  he  is  the  raktm  of  Nabaiders. 
or  Siva  (q.  v.),  just  as  the  Egyptians  regarded  Ains  as 
the  soul  of  Osiris  (q.  v.).  The  Egyptians  beliercd  tbst 
when  Apis  ate  out  uf  the  hands  of  thoee  who  went  to 
consult  him  the  answer  was  favorable.  '*Tbe  Hin- 
dfis,**  says  Bartolomeo,  **  place  rice  and  other  articlef 
before  their  doors  as  the  animal  passes  aloo^  in  tbeir 
processions,  and  if  he  stop  to  taste  them,  consider  it  as 
a  fortunate  event.  This,  at  least,  he  is  very  prone  t« 
do,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  Hind^  sbopkeepen,  u 
he  wanders,  not  in  his  most  sacred  capacity,  tbroagfa 
the  streets  of  Calcutta  and  other  towns.*  Naudi  is  bdd 
in  great  reverence  among  the  Hindils,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  sacred  emblems  of  Siva.  Naudi  is  by  aonie  de- 
scribed as  the  emblem  of  justice.  See  Coleman,  Mf- 
thology  of  the  Hindu*,  p.  64. 

Naudi,  Angelo,  an  Italian  painter  of  retigioas  sab> 
jects,  flourished  in  the  16th  century.  He  was  a  pnpii 
and  imitator  of  Paul  Veronese.  Naudi  went  to  Sps^ 
where,  according  to  Palomino,  he  passed  the  greater  pan 
of  his  life,  and  executed  many  works  Inr  the  cburrfae 
at  Madrid,  which  are  highly  commended  by  the  aut^r 
above  mentioned.  He  was  appointed  court-painter  by 
king  Philip,  in  whose  service  he  continued  a  long  line. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hi*t,  of  the  Fine  Art*,  ii,  610. 

.  Naueah^ver,  a  name  among  the  HindCto  for  a  sub- 
ordinate incarnation  of  their  god  ViMkmt  (q.  r,\  de- 
scribed as  having  taken  place  at  Alemdy,  near  RMiaiali. 
about,  as  some  state,  700,  or,  according  to  others,  "H^ 
years  ago.  Naueshwer  is  stated  to  have  bem  a  rdig^ 
ious  ascetic,  and  to  have  been  buried  alive  at  Alendy. 
where  his  tomb  is  seen  under  a  splendid  tempk,aiid 
where  he  yet  appears  (for,  although  buried,  be  is  not 
dead)  to  pious,  if  at  the  same  time  wealthy  vmtiaa. 
See  Coleman,  Mgthologg  of  the  Hindus,  p.  89a 

Na'Um  (Gr.  "Saovp,  for  the  Heb.  Nahum,  q.  v.),  the 
son  of  Esli  and  father  uf  Amos,  in  the  maternal  ancestrr 
of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  25) ;  appar^itly  the  same  with  Jo- 
II  AN  AN  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Eliocnai  (1  Chion.  iii,  24> 
See  Gknkaixkjy  of  Chbtst. 

Nawmann,  Johann  Gottukb,  a  noted  Genaaa 
composer  of  music,  both  sacred  and  profane,  was  ban 
of  very  humble  parentage  near  Drraden,  Saxaay,  ia 
1741.  Though  Naumann  had  to  stn^ggle  against  por- 
erty  and  hardships,  his  induMay  never  relaxed.  He 
pursued  his  studies  until  he  made  himself-  one  of  iht 
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fi«»fc  mnaidanB  of  his  age.  In  1766  he  was  appointed 
cocnpooer  to  the  elector  of  Saxooy.  He  died  of  apo- 
plexy in  the  yeu  1801.  Ui»  oompoeiaons,  which  were 
▼eiy  niMiieioafly  indude  works  of  every  kind — operas,  ora- 
torioa,  8onga»  rantat-as,  odes,  compositions  for  the  piano- 
foTt^  symphonies,  etc  For  the  hut  years  of  his  life  he 
demoted  himself  altogether  to  the  composition  of  sacred 
muaic,  and  left  many  valuable  works  in  the  library  of 
tbe  chapel  of  Dresden. 

If  amnbnrg  Cony^ntion  was  a  meeting  of  Ger- 
nuui  evangelical  rulers  and  states,  held  at  Naumburg- 
oa-the-Saale  from  January  20  to  February  8,  1561, 
vricb  a  view  to  harmonizing  the  evangelical  parties  iu 
irermauy  by  subscribing  anew  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion of  loSO.  The  Protestant  German  Church  was  sad- 
ly cliTi<led  on  dogmatic  grounds;  the  Council  of  Trent 
was  to  meet  again,  and  the  desire  of  the  princes  who 
met  at  Augsburg  was  to  give  by  their  subscription  of 
the  Augsburg  Ca«ifession,  not  only  a  uniform  Confession 
to  the  Church,  which  might  bring  about  the  long-<le- 
sired  peace  between  the  dissenting  parties,  bat  also  to 
ivreeent  to  the  council  a  harmonious  body  and  union 
within  the  Protestant  Church.  8inoe  the  beginning 
c*r  the  Keformation,  the  German  as  well  as  the  Swiss 
IVotestant  Church  had  been  not  only  iu  a  constant 
tt^ht  with  the  Kombb  Church,  but  also  with  each  other, 
which  since  Luther's  death  bad  not  diminished,  but 
rather  increased.  The  new  edition  of  the  Augsburg 
Cuufession,  which  Melancthon  published  in  1640,  made 
him  the  mark  oi  those  zealots  who  adhered  to  the  dead 
letter  oi  Luther,  and  who  attacked  and  charged  him 
with  i^xMtasy,  while  his  adherents  the  **  Philippists,**  as 
they  were  called,  were  charged  in  connection  with  their 
maeter  with  ^crypto-Calvinism.**  Besides  the  Calvin- 
i^ic  and  crypto-Calvinistic  controversies,  the  Inters 
i/misiie  (q.  v.),  AdiapkoriMtic  (q.  v.),  Majori^ie  (q.  v.), 
Osiatuiritjaif  StaHiariaHf  SyRergiiUc,  and  FlacUm  con- 
troverstes  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
All  attempts  of  the  Protestants  to  have  peace  among 
themselves  and  with  the  Church  of  Kome  were  in  vain ; 
but  this  object  was  never  lost  sight  of  whenever  a  good 
oppoitanity  offered  itselH  Thus  in  1557,  Feb.  11,  a 
colloquy  was  hold  at  Worms  for  this  purpose,  but  Flacius 
frustrated  it.  Another  effort  was  made  in  the  following 
r,  when  the  Roman  king  Ferdinand  was  to  be  pro- 


cUumed  emperor  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  some  of 
the  Protestant  princes  charged  Melancthon  to  prepare 
m  declaration  on  the  controverted  points,  in  which  dec- 
lAration  the  princes  acknowledged  a  full  harmony  with 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  asserted  it  to  be  their  own 
confession,  and  incorporated  it  into  the  Frankfort  Re- 
cess, Bfarch  18,  1558;  agreeing  at  the  same  time  to 
have  a  friendly  understanding  on  such  points  of  the 
controversy  as  might  need  yet  a  fuller  explanation,  but 
that  for  the  present  *'  nothing  should  be  taught,  preach- 
ed, or  propagated  which  was  not  in  harmony  with 
their  confession  as  laid  down  in  the  Recess**  But  this 
attempt  was  also  iu  vain,  since  some,  especially  the 
FUcians,  would  not  accept  the  Frankfort  Recess.  The 
»aaae  must  be  said  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  duke 
John  Frederick  of  Saxony  to  convene  the  states  and 
theologians  of  Lower  Saxony  at  Magdeburg,  May  16, 
1558.  When  in  the  next  year,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  promised  to  tr^'  to  convene  a 
council  in  order  to  do  away  with  all  religious  contro- 
versies, which  seemed  the  more  likely  now  that  pope 
Paul  IV  was  succeeded  by  Pius  IV,  the  evangelical 
rulers  said  more  clearly  that  something  ought  to  be 
(lone  to  bring  union  and  peace  into  the  Church.  The 
Church  of  Rome  was  wont  to  reproach  the  Protestants 
that  they  did  not  know  which  Augsburg  Confession  to 
accept,  the  one  originally  made  by  Luther,  and  known 
as  the  Confesth  InoariatUy  or  the  one  doctored  by  Me- 
lancthon, and  known  as  the  Coi^estio  Variola,  To 
take  away  this  reproach,  it  was  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  agree  which  form  of  the  Augsburg  OHifes- 
sion  should  be  the  basis  of  their  creed,  and  in  the  sec- 


ond place  to  effect  a  union  of  the  whole  Protestant 
body,  in  order  to  appear  before  the  co«ancil  as  a  phalanx 
stnmg  in  union  and  unanimous  and  harmonious  in  faith» 
To  bring  about  this  resist,  especially  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  duke  Christopher  of  Wttrtemberg,  the 
Naumburg  Ecclesiastical  Convention  was  convened*  In 
the  Arst  place,  the  duke  Christopher  came  to  an  under* 
standing  with  the  elector  Frederick  III,  and  his  soii-iiw 
law,  doke  John  Frederick,  that  all  should  subscribe  anew 
the  Augsburg  Confeeaion  of  ISSO^aooept  the  Apology  and 
the  Smalcald  articles,  remain  steadfast  \m  their  confes- 
sion, tolerate  no  sects  in  their  lands,  and  forbid  their 
theologians  to  renew  their  attacks.  They  also  agreed 
to  invite  the  other  rulers  and  states  to  appear  at  a  om- 
vention  to  be  held,  where  every  effort  for  a  union  should 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  these  stipulations.  After  the 
landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  and  the  duke  John  Fred- 
erick had  approved  of  this  plan,  the  elector  August  of 
Saxony  issued  a  proclamation,  Dec*  6^  1560,^  summon- 
ing all  evangelical  rulers  and  states  to  meet  at  Naum- 
burg  Jan.  20, 1561,  for  the  purpose  (^  subscribing  anew 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  by  means  of  which  at  the 
future  council  a  unanimous  and  firm  confiBssion  could 
be  presented.  There  were  present  or  represented  by 
delegates  all  the  Pn»testant  rulers  of  Germany,  with 
the  exception  of  the  dukes  Henry  and  William  of  Liuie- 
burg,  who,  like  king  Frederick  of  Denmark,  declared  iu 
a  letter  that  they  would  accept  all  the  resolutions  of  the 
assembly.*  The  tenth  session,  January  29,.  brought 
about  the  result  that  the  confession  of  1530,  as  com- 
pared with  the  different  editions  of  1540  and  1542,. 
should  be  the  common  confession  of  all,  and  that  in  the 
preface  to  the  new  edition  the  essential  haimony  of  the 
Apology  and  the  Variola  of  1540  should  be  emphasized.. 
This  new  edition,  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  em- 
peror, was  signed  by  the  elector  Frederick  of  the  Palati- 
nate, the  elector  August,  the  landgrave  Wolfgang  of 
ZweibrUcken^  duke  Christopher  of  WUrtemberg,.  mar- 
grave Charles  of  Baden,  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,,  count 
William  of  Hohenstein  in  behalf  of  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, count  Otto  von  Seelen  in  behalf  of  the  palatine 
George,  George  Albinus  in  behalf  of  the  margrave  John 
of  Brandenburg,  Wolf  von  Koderitc  in  behalf  of  the  mar- 
grave George  Frederick  of  Brandenburg,  count  Ludwig 
von  Eberstein  in  behalf  of  the  duke  Bamim  of  Pome- 
rania.  Christian  Rissaw  in  behalf  of  the  duke'b  brother. 
Job.  Trockenbroot  in  behalf  of  the  princes  of  Anhalt, 
and  Sebastian  Glaser  in  behalf  of  the  count  of  Henne- 
berg.  Some  of  the  delegates  and  princes,  however,  es- 
pedally  duke  Ulrich  of  Mecklenburg  and  John  Fred- 
erick of  Saxony,  induced  by  Fladan  theologians,  re- 
fused to  subscribe  the  preface,  because  it  was  not  severe 
enough  in  anathematizing  the  Lutheran  errors  and  sectSr 
The  latter  even  left  Naumburg  at  the  fifteenth  session^ 
February  8,  thus  frustrating  the  union  among  the 
Protestants,  which  was  almost  achieved,  and  causing  the 
discord  to  appear  more  oonspictuMis.  On  the  same  day 
the  imperial  and  papal  delegates  made  their  appearance,, 
and  presented  the  brave  of  pope  Pius^IV,  which  invited 
the  Protestants  to  the  council ;  they  were  especially  loud 
in  their  praises  of  the  forthcoming  council,  as  the  best 
means  of  settling  all  the  pending  questions.  The  rulen 
and  states  promised  to  take  the  matter  into  considera^ 
tion ;  the  result  of  it  was  that  they  not  only  returned 
the  breve  in  which  they  were  addressed  aB  "beloved 
sons,"*  against  which  address  they  protested,  since  they 
wished  neither  the  pope  to  be  their  fhther  nor  them  to 
be  his  sons;  but  they  also  refused  to  attend  the  council,, 
as  in  no  way  would  it  meet  their  demands*  Finally,, 
they  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  kings  of  France  and 
Navarre  in  behalf  and  favor  of  the  persecuted  Hugue- 
nots in  France,  accompanying  the  same  with  a  copy  of 
the  newly-subscribed  Augsburg  Confession;  they  also 
sent  a  copy  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Sweden.  After 
having  ddivered  to  the  imperial  delegates  a  letter  for 
the  emperor,  the  convention  was  closed  on  Feb.  8, 1561. 
See  Calinich,  Dtr  Naumtmrgcr  FUrttentag  ((iotha,  1870) ,- 
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Gieeeler,  Church  History ^  iv,  220,  notes;  Hase,  Hitiory 
of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  404;  Weeeeuberg,  Oesch.  dkr 
Kircheactraammlungen  de*  l&**  u.  17***  Jahr,  iii,  36«, 
359;  PUuck,  Geschich/e  der  ProUtt,  Theoloyie,  iii,  111, 
124,  183;  Wendecker,  Neue  BtUrSge  zur  GeschichU  d. 
Reformation^  vuL  ii ;  Dr.  Beck,  Johcum  Fredrich  der 
Mittkrt,  etc  (Weimar,  1858),  i,  356  eq.;  Gelbke,  Dtr 
Naundmrgiache  Fiir^entag,  etc  (Leipsic,  1793) ;  Salig, 
VolUtandige  Ristorie  der  A  ugsburg,  Coi^tmion,  voL  iii ; 
Ueppe,  Geschichte  des  Deuttchen  Protesianiisuwt  in  den 
Jahren  1660-1581.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nauplia,  or  Sapoli  di  Romania^  a  seaport  town  of 
Greece,  and  capital  of  an  eparchy  of  ir«  own  name,  situ- 
ated fifty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Athens,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  8643  in  1870,  was  the  seat  of  the  (vreek  gov- 
ernment a/Ver  the  independent  establishment  of  the 
modem  kingdom  in  1829,  and  is  noted  in  ecclesia^cal 
history  as  the  place  of  a  national  synod  held  there  July 
15  to  27, 1883,  for  the  purpose  of  regenerating  the  Greek 
Church.  The  ^mod  was  convened  by  the  then  minis- 
ters of  public  worship  and  of  education,  instead  of  the 
patriarch,  who  resided  at  Ck>nstantinople,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  Turkish  influence.  There  were  many  causes  for 
the  convocation  of  the  Nauplia  Synod,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  proper  placing  of  all  episcopal  officers, 
many  of  them  having  been  consecrated  during  the  war 
of  freedom,  and  being  therefore  without  patriarchal  or- 
dination. At  the  time  of  the  calling  of  thy  Nauplia 
Synod  there  were  in  the  Church  of  Greece  twenty-two 
cxmonicalj  or  regularly  consecrated  prelates,  and  twelve 
nncanonical  episcopates,  L  e.  such  as  had  not  patriarchal 
ordination ;  and  besides  these  some  twenty  ex-bishops, 
deprived  of  their  sees  by  the  troubles  of  the  times.  The 
council  was  therefore  called  to  settle  the  following  two 
propositions,  and  they  were  approved  by  the  twenty-six 
prelates  who  attendc^l  the  synod : 

(1.)  The  Bftstem  Orthodox  and  Apostolic  Chnrch  of 
Greece,  which  pplrltnally  owns  as  bend  of  the  Christian 
faith  Jesus  Christ  our  iJord,  is  dependent  on  no  external 
anthority.  while  she  preserves  unsbskcn  doffmatic  unity 
vrlth  all  the  Eastern  orthodox  chnrches.  Wnh  respect  to 
the  administration  of  the  Chnrch  which  pertains  to  the 
crown,  she  acknowledges  the  kin^r  of  Greece  as  her  su- 
preme head,  as  Is  In  nothins  C4mtrary  to  the  holy  canons. 

(2.)  A  permanent  synod  shall  be  established,  coni^isting 
entirely  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  appointed  by  the 
kiuff,  to  be  the  highest  ecclesiastical  anthority,  after  the 
model  of  the  Russian  Chnrch. 

The  divisions  of  the  dioceses  of  the  kingdom  followed 
next.  Their  number  was  definitely  fixed  at  ten ;  and  it 
was  ordered  that  each  province  should  constitute  a  dio- 
cese, which  should  bear  the  name  of  the  province,  and 
that  the  city  which  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  bish- 
opric should  be  the  capital  of  the  province.  Since, 
however,  by  degrees  fifty -three  Greek  bishops  came 
forward  who  all  needed  some  provision,  forty  provision- 
al sees  were  erected  for  such  of  them  aa  were  still  able 
to  supenntend  a  diocese;  the  remainder  were  provided 
for  in  some  other  manner.  The  names  of  the  definitive 
sees  were  as  follows,  the  provisional  bishoprics  we  have 
not  thought  worth  while  to  insert : 

Corinth  and  Argnlls See  of  Corinth. 

AchaiaandElis "  "  Patne. 

Messenla "  "  Cyparlsi»ia. 

Arcadia "  "  Mantlnea. 

Laconia **  "Sparta. 

Acaruanla  and  iBtoIin **  "  Mlssolonghl. 

Phocls  and  Locrls **  **  Amphissa. 

Attica  and  BflBoUa **  "Athens. 

EuboBn. "  "  Chalcls. 

TheCyclades "  "  Hermopolls. 

It  was  further  arranged  that  in  case  of  any  vacancy  of 
the  provisbnal  sees  it  should  not  be  filled  up,  but  the 
see  should  be  united  to  the  permanent  diocese  of  the 
province,  whose  bishop  had  his  seat  in  its  capital;  but 
this  arrangement  has  not  altogether  been  carried  out. 
The  synod  is  composed  of  a  president,  four  members, 
who  must  be  bishops,  a  secretaory,  a  royal  commissioner, 
and  supernumerary  members.  See  Neale,  Tntrod,  Hist, 
qf  thfi  Holy  iMst.Ch,]^U  it  yol  if  ^.60~Ql.    (J.H.W.) 


Naur,  £uA8  Euuldsbn,  a  Daniah  divine 
cator,  noted,  however,  mainly  aa  a  hymnologist, 
ished  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  last  oentuiy.  Be  was  a 
professor  in  the  gymnasium  at  Odenaee,  in  Fhdcb,  aad 
died  in  1728.  Ue  is  known  by  as  simply  aa  tlie  aiabor 
of  the  Danish  hymn  translated  by  Sabine  Barney  G«eld. 
"  When  my  tongue  can  no  nwre.**  See  Miller,  Smpat 
and  Sor^  of  the  Church, 

Nauaea,  Fbikdrich,  a  German  theologian  and  ee- 
desiastical  diplomatist,  was  bom  about  1480  at  Bfeidili^ 
or  at  the  village  of  Weissenfeld,  near  Wvtnbarg,  Ahei 
having  studied  the  canon  law,  he  became  pre^^io'  to 
the  cathedral  of  Mayence  in  1526,  and  a  abort  time 
after  secretary  of  cardinal  Campeggio;  in  1534  he 
called  to  Vienna  as  preacher  of  the  imperial  court, 
in  1541  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  that  city.  He 
assisted  at  the  Conference  of  Spire,  and  waa  sent  to  the 
Council  of  Trent  as  ambassador  of  the  Roomd  empefw. 
Although  a  declared  adversary  of  the  Pivtcstanta,  be 
counselled  to  employ  no  violence  against  them,  bat  to 
have  recoitrse  to  discussion,  in  which  be  excelled.  He 
died  at  Trent  Feb.  6, 1560.  Ue  was  renowned  as  one 
of  the  first  preachers  of  his  time.  We  have  of  fab 
works,  Oratio  ad  Erasmsan  ut  is  proanmo  m  Sfira 
statuum  coHventui  hUersit  (Vienna,  1524, 4to) : — A  d  Co- 
rolum  /,  pro sedando  pidteio  in  Germania  tumnUv  (Vmb- 
na,  1525, 8vo) : — MiscfUaneorum  iibri  0,  prior  pro  kon$ 
canoniciSf  alter  pro  missa  apologetiais  (Mayence,  1^, 
4to) : — HomUiarum  cewturim  tres  (Cologne,  1580 ;  ilnd. 
1532):— /.i&n*  mirubiliMm  vii  (Mayence,  1681,  and  Co- 
logne, 1582,  4to;  contains  details  of  several  cxtasr- 
dinary  events  of  the  time) : — Predigten  M6er  ttUe  Kmagt- 
lien  des  Jahres  (Mayence,  1585,  foL)  :• 
pesimales  (Cologne,  1585,  foL)  i — Jn  J£i 
(Cok)gne,  1586, 8vo)  '.r-JJepuero  Uteris 
silia  (Cologne,  1536)  >-AdPaubtm  III 
rum  Iibri  v  (Leipsic,  1688,  foL) : — Liber  i 
ad  aliquot  Germamoa  futtioms  adtersms 
licam  gravamina  (Cologne,  1588,  UA^ : — De 
(Vienna,  1550,  4to)'. — De  movissima  mortmot 
rwtione  (Vienna,  1551,  4to;  Cologne,  1556,  dvo): — Dr 
consummaiione  hujus  saculi  (Cologne,  1555,  8to)  : — U- 
bri  iii  methodi  de  raiione  conciommdi  (prinied  eerenl 
times) : — sernxms,  funeral  wationa,  woiIes  of  oootioveier, 
etc.  Nauaea  had  himself  given,  in  1547,  a  catalogue  of 
his  writings,  pablisbed  and  in  manoscript,  which  is  Iboad 
in  the  series  of  Epistola  nusodlanem  ad  Fr,  Ni 
several  of  the  latter  perished  at  the  burning  of  Vm 
in  1525  (see  Hummel,  Aeve  BibHothek  von  sHtt 
Buchem,  5th  part).  The  (Eutnrs  eompCUes  of  Ni 
have  been  collected  in  one  volume  folio  (CJologae,  1616). 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ginercde,  s.  v. 

NattsiphSnea,  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  atta^ed 
to  the  teachings  of  Democritus,  and,  according  to  Sextas 
Empiricus,  was  a  disciple  of  Pyrrha  He  had  a  ]mrge 
number  of  pupils,  and  was  particulariy  famooa  as  a  rhet- 
orician. Epicurus  waa  at  one  time  one  of  his  beaien, 
and  as  the  latter  could  not  deny  this,  although  be 
anxious  to  be  considered  a  sdf-taught  man,  he 
obliged  to  content  himself  by  abumng  him,  and 
taining  that  he  had  learned  nothing  from  him.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  ofGr,  and  Rom,  Myth,  and  Biog,  ii,  114& 

Naut8B  (yattrai,  sailors)  was  the  name  sometimes 
given  in  the  early  (Church  to  the  predtyters  (q.T.),jast 
as  by  similitude  the  catechumens  were  sometimes  caBed 
vavroXoyoi,  or  vavcroXoyoif  with  reference  to  the  wc&- 
known  comparison  of  the  Church  with  a  ship,  and  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  catediumens  took  their  sta- 
tion in  the  church  at  the  end  of  the  nave.  See  RidcSe, 
Christian  Antiquities^  p.  461.     See  also  NautoijOgl 

Natltol5gi  {SavToXoyoi,  coUecOng  poMsengers),  a 
name  frequently  given  to  catechista  in  the  early  Qimck. 
In  some  authors  it  was  usual  to  compare  the  Church  t» 
a  ship.  See  Naut^b.  The  bishop  was  (o  wprnpti^)  tie 
pihtf  the  presbyters  (ol  vavrat)  the  mariners,  the  dea- 
cons (pi  roi'xapxoi)  the  chirf  rowers,  the  catechiats  (ei 


NAUTOLOQOI 


vmrruXuroi)  thoM  wbo  were  U>  ti 
tbe  ahip,  uul  to  coiitnct  with  ttiem  for  [heii  bre.  Tbia 
was  properly  (he  cauchiit'a  Juty,  W  ghaw  the  otechu- 
meiu  the  cunditioiw  on  which  they  were  to  be  admitud 
iato  the  GhiiAtun  abip. — Fknar,  JCccUt.  DicL  h>  v, 

ITantolosoL    See  Nautolool 

Xf anvoo.    See  Moiutons. 

If  aTBgaro,  Bkknasdo,  ui  iMlian  caHinil,  wu  born 
sC  Venice  ia  1G07.  He  was  called  lo  the  moat  impartaDt 
positions  or  Inut  in  the  gift  of  the  republic,  being  guccea- 
sively  eent  Trom  bome  aa  ambasaador  to  l>almatia,  Con- 
siantinuple,  France,  Home,  and  the  court  of  tbe  emperor. 
'fbe  ilnge,  Pierre  Lando,  aought  hii  alliance,  and  caused 
him  to  marry  latriaaa  Laudo,  his  grandilaughtec,  who 
tlied  aume  yeaia  after  her  marriage  wilb  Bernardo.  The 
latter  aought  consoUtion  in  gcudy  auil  religion,  and 
chose  the  ecclesiaatical  career.  Pope  Piua  IV.  judging 
that  the  pla«  of  a  nun  ao  diatinguished  was  in  the 
■acred  college,  created  him  cardinal  Feb.  26,  1361,  and 
f^ve  him  the  bishopric  of  Verana.  He  was  alterwarda 
sent  aa  legale  to  Trent,  where  he  ageigled  at  the  cloa- 
iiig  ur  the  counciL  He  died  at  Verona  Hay  27,  1d65, 
We  have  by  this  cardinal  Addreuet,  and  the  L^e  of 
PoptPtmllV.  'Augustin  Valeriohu  given  the  life  of 
Bernardo  Navageio  in  hie  book  entitled  De  cautant  ad- 
hibatda  M  tdntdii  On-it  (Padua,  1719,  4to,  p.  61-9M). 
See  Mania, f'o^  iM  Cui-dinaU  .Vavagtro  (18 LI);  Au- 
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ii,B34. 


— Uoefer,  A'ohb 


ZTavBire,  Ubhrt  op.    See  UL'omNora. 

Kavairatto,  Alonio,  a  Spanish  misiiona 
was  deea]»tated  in  Japan,  June  I,  1617. 
He  Joined  the  Dominicana  of  ValladoliJ, 
and  wai  aeataaminiunary  lo  Japan.  He 
departed  with  aeveial  ufhig  colleagoea  in 
I59i,  and  made  man/  pmaelyte 
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and  strongly  proleited  before  the  an  thotiliea  against  the 
Jeauitical  accunimodaiion  theory  as  tending  Lo  delay  the 
Christianizing  of  China.  That  big  honesty  and  piety 
were  appreciated  ia  apparent  in  hi*  appointment  to  the 
■ee  of  Santo  Domingo  in  1678.  He  died  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo in  Dee^  1689.  He  wrote  TVuladoi  Aiitoricoipo- 
litiau,  ethicoi,  y  rrligiotoi  it  la  monarqui/i  de  Ckiaii 
(Madrid,  1676,  foL) ;  the  second  volume  was  suppressed 
by  the  Inqutgition,  and  the  third  never  printed.  The 
volume  pubiiahed  coataine  an  excellent  account  of  (be 
political  and  Teligioui  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  hia 
times.  See  Cburcbill,  CvUtetim  of  yugiigtt  aad  Trav- 
fii.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Kavanette,  Jnma  F«maiid«s,  giinumed  Kl 
Mvdo  (L  e.  the  mute),  a  Spanish  aniac  of  sacred  sub- 
jects, was  bom  at  LugroKo  in  lb-26.  Idoing  bulb  his 
power  of  speech  and  sense  ot  hearing,  he  studied  paint- 
ing ill  tbe  monastery  of  the  Hierunymiles  at  Entrdla, 
and  arterwarda  iu  Italy  aa  ■  pupil  of  Titiau.  He  died 
abuut  1576.  All  hia  works  are  on  sacred  subjects,  aiul 
neatly  all  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  Escutial.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Did.  o/tht  fine  .4  rtj,  i,  v. 

NavaiTO.  Juan  Sihoh,  b  Spanish  painter  who  de- 
voted himself  muallv  to  sacred  art,  flourished  at  Ma- 
drid about  1650.  He  attained  considerable  distinction. 
There  is  a  Holy  Familn  by  him,  which  is  weU  colored, 
but  inferior.  In  a  convent  of  tbe  Cormeliles  at  Ma- 
drid there  are  two  of  bis  pictures,  representing  a  Au(ir- 
ily  and  an  Epiphaiai,  See  Spooner,  Biag.  HitL  (ff  lit 
fineA<U,ii.  610. 

ZTaTO  (Ureek  vnn^)  is  the  technical  term  applied 
to  the  pari  of*  church  eccleniaaiically  cotuuructetl  wes>- 


waa  brougbt  to  triaL  It  was  proved  that 
the  miaaionaries  were  aeekiug  lo  produce 
a  cbange  in  the  state;  aiid  the  flnt  of  hia 
order,  NavanetM,  was  condemned  to  be 
beheaded.  Wa  have  of  his  works,  Kpit- 
tola  ad  fratra  ordtiiii  in  Japomi,  and 
several  other  letters  to  the  Dominiun 
miseioDariea  in  Japan.  See  Hoefer,  jVuuc 
Biog.  Ciniralt,  a,  v. 

ITav*natta,  Baltasar,  a  celebrat- 
ed Spanish  theologian  of  the  ITth  centur}-, 
joined  the  Dominicans  of  Saragossa.  He 
taught  lettera  and  theology  in  diflerent 
collcf^  of  his  order.  He  ia  especiallv 
known  by  his  CofUnmeitia  in  D.  Tioma 
fjutjat  icluiia  defauio  (Valladoiid,  1605, 
1609,  I6S4,  8  vols,  fol.),  a  work  of  celeb- 
rity atill  in  Spain,  though  not  as  much  es- 
teemed for  its  learning  as  for  its  casuistry. 
Kavairette  has  left  other  works  of  theol- 
ogy, mentioned  by  Echard.  Hee  Hwfer, 
Aoar-  Biog.  Cinirait,  a.  v.;  Gai.  Biog. 
Diet,  xi,  174. 

Havairetta,  Domingo  F«niui- 
das,  a  noted  Spanish  missionary,  bom  at 
I'etlaHel,  Old  Castile,  in  [610;  joined  the 
Dominican  Order,  and  in  1647  was  sent  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Manilla.  Later  he 
went  to  China,  and  penetrated  beyond  the 
precincts  where  Eiirnpeani  were  then  tol- 
erated. He  wa*  made  superior  of  bis  or- 
der, and  rendered  efficient  service  for  the 

time  of  persecution  be  was  driven  from 
Iba  ownlry,  and  reached  lume,  harelv 
Mriiighialire,inl67S.  He  want  lu  Uume, 


Nave  of  York  Mluslar. 
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ward  of  the  choir  in  whieh  the  general  oongrej^ation  as- 
sembles; in  large  buildings  it  consists  of  a  oeotral  dirisioii 
ur  body,  with  two  or  more  aisles,  and  there  is  sometimes 
a  aeries  of  small  chapels  at  the  sides  beytmd  the  aisles; 
in  smaller  buildings  it  is  <»fteQ  without  aisles,  but  has 
frequently  two  or  more,  and  sometimes  one.  In  the 
cathedrals  and  conventual  churches  the  nave  was  gen- 
erally separated  from  the  choir  by  a  screen,  which  in 
m«mt  insrauces  still  remains;  on  the  western  side  of 
thiH,  next  the  nave,  one  or  more  altars  vrere  occasional- 
ly place<l ;  one  is  recorded,  for  instance,  to  have  stood 
thus  at  Canterbury  Cathedral  previous  to  the  fire  in 
1174;  the  8ame  arrangement  appears  also  to  have  been 
formerly  common  in  France,  though,  with  but  very  few 
exceptions,  the  old  screens  have  been  removed  to  make 
way  for  Mt^Ut,  open  partitions.  Previous  to  the  Kefor- 
mation  the  pulpit  was  always  placed  in  the  nave,  as  it 
still  iH  at  Kly  and  Chichester,  and  always  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  on  the  continent ;  the  font  also  stood 
there,  uMialiy  near  the  west  end,  sometimes  in  the  mid- 
dle, iMid  now  and  then  in  an  aisle,  or  adjoining  one  of  the 
pillars.  We  occasionally  find  the  word  navit  apiJied  in- 
stead of  nave ;  but  there  is  no  relation  between  the  words, 
since  navit  is  from  the  Greek  word  vavQ^  a  ship,  and 
nave  from  vao^y  a  temple.  Other  names  were  some- 
tiroes  given  to  it  descriptive  of  its  uses,  such  as  oraUh- 
i-ium  laid,  UKXtimOf  the  oittmblyy  quadrutum  populi,  in 
allusion  to  the  square  form  of  this  part,  as  distinguished 
from  the  semicircular  chanceL  In  some  of  our  old  writ- 
ers the  word  is  written  nef.  The  reader  wiU  find  a 
full  description  of  the  various  parts  of  an  ancient  church 
under  the  word  Chubch.  See  Farrar,  Ecdea,  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
Kiddle,  Chrittian  Antiquities  (see  Index) ;  Wolcott,  Sa- 
rred  A  rckceoL  s.  v. :  Parker,  Gloss,  of  A  rchiL  a.  v. ;  Neale, 
//irt.  A'tisf.  C*.  (IntnxL>    (J.H.W.) 

Nave  pA,  gaby  anything  convex  or  arched,  as  the 
Itaok  of  an  animal,  Ezra  x,  12 ;  boss  of  a  shield.  Job  xv, 
2tl).  the  rim  or  arch  of  a  wheeL  The  word  occurs  in 
describing  the  wheels  of  the  ten  bases  of  brass,  upon 
which  the  levers  stood,  in  the  court  of  SSolomon^a  Tem- 
ple (1  Kuigs  vii,  ^).    See  Lavkr. 

Nave  (Lat.  Navmws\  Joseph  de,  a  Belgian  theo- 
l«»giaii,  was  bom  at  Viesme,  near  Liege,  in  1651.  He 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Louvain,  and  in  the 
Seminary  of  Liege.  He  was  provided  with  a  prebend 
in  the  cathedral  of  Sc  Paul,  but  resigned  bis  benefice 
on  account  of  feeble  health.  His  connections  with  Op- 
Htra^t,  Amauld,  Du  Vaucel,  and  Quesoel  show  that  he 
shared  their  sentiments;  and  the  last  having  address- 
ed to  htm  a  letter  some  days  bef(»re  his  death,  he  re- 
quested it  to  he  placed  in  his  coffin  with  a  New  Testa- 
ment, He  died  at  Liege  April  10, 1705t.  We  have  of 
his  works,  3/emoir  containing  Reasons  for  not  withdraw- 
ing the  Seniinarg  of  Liege  from  the  Control  of  the  Secu- 
litr  Theologians,  This  memoir,  written  in  Latin,  offers 
details  as  curious  as  piquant.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  P.  Quesnel,  but  it  did  not  have  the  effect  that 
Nave  expected.  The  Jesuits  took  possession  of  the 
Heminary.  which  gave  occamon  for  another  article,  Deux 
Uitres  d'trn  ecclesiastique  de  Liege  (1699,  4to  and  12mo) : 
— I^Jondement  de  la  conduits  a  la  He  et  a  la  piiti  Chri- 
tienne  (Liege,  1705,  12mo).  See  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog, 
O'en^rale^  s.  v. 

Nave  (Lat.  Nawnts),  Mathias  de,  a  Belgian  the- 
«>Iogian,  was  bom  at  Wamant,  in  Hesbaye,  about  1590. 
I  le  was  received  into  the  University  of  Douai  as  doctor 
of  theology,  and  became  in  1620  curate  of  the  coll^iate 
t'hurch  of  St.  Peter  in  that  town ;  some  years  after  preb- 
endary of  the  church  of  Seclin;  and  lastly,  July  13, 
1683,  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Tuumay,  where  the  cen- 
sorship of  books  published  in  the  diocese  was  intrust- 
ed to  him.  He  died  at  Toumay  in  1660.  His  principal 
works  are,  Annotationes  in  summa  theologia  et  sacra 
*Sa-ipturas  prcedpuas  difficuUates^  item  duo  termones  de 
Sanctis  Piato  et  Eleutherio^  patronis  Tonutcensium 
(Toumay,  1640,  4to)  '.—PraUhatio  theologica  in  festa 


sandomm  (Toumay,  1685,  4io,  and  Doom,  I^Be)^- 
Encomium  samcti  Josephi,  Vlrgimis  Deiparm  sptmu 
(Douai,  1627,  12ido;  a  new  edition  under  this  thk);— 
Sponsus  Virginis  deeonttus  corona  xxxi  gemtmarum 
sjtlendoribus  contscante  (Douai,  1636,  ISmo):  —  Cai»- 
chesiSy  sive  de  sacramentomm  vutitmiiomef  etc,,  comciotrs 
xri  (Douai,  1688, 12mo)  :—Orationes  tres  sigm  crwds  et 
oratioms  efficacia  et  D,  Themes  Aquiaatis  lamdtbm 
(Douai,  1680,  4to).  He  was  the  editor  of  a  work  bv 
Michel  de  Nave,  his  uncle,  entitled  Chnmieon  oppaii- 
tionum  et  gestorum  sancti  MiehaeHs  archamgeU  (Doou, 
1682,  8vo).  The  latter,  bom  at  Wamant,  in  Hesbare. 
in  1589,  died  at  Toumay  Nov.  20,  1620,  waa  succes- 
sively prebendary  and  official  of  Arraa,  arcbdeaooo  aad 
vtcar-general  of  Toumay.  H  b  work,  extsacted  largely 
from  Colvenerius  and  Pantaloon,  is  filled  with  ■mti- 
menu  and  details  of  erudition ;  but  it  is  written  withooi 
discrimination.    See  Hoefer,  Aotrr.  Biog.  Gimirak,  i.  v. 

Na'vd  (Nov^,  Fxxlus.  xli,  1).     Sec  Nux. 

Navel  ("r,  shor,  or  I'nO,  shorer*,  or  t'*7C,  she- 
rir%  to  knot  as  a  cord),  the  umbilical  couneotioa  of  the 
icetus  with  the  mother  (Ezek.  xvi,  4),  hence  the  abd»- 
men  where  it  is  attached  (Job  xl,  16;  figurativdv, 
Prov.  iii,  8) ;  finally,  the  bodice  or  vetCment  o(  that  psn 
of  the  person  (Canu  vii,  2). 

Navem.  Frani^oia  JosEPif,  an  eminent  Belgian  paint- 
er, celebrated  for  his  devotion  to  sacml  art,  was  bom  tt 
Charleroi  Nov.  17, 1787,  and  studied  at  Bnnsels,  and  u 
<  >hent,  where  he  gained  a  prize.  He  early  became  ncpted 
for  hb  artistic  qualities;  yet  he  continued  his  Ptndif*, 
and,  not  contented  with  the  adrantagva  aflbrded  him 
at  home,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  m  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  J.  L.  David,  and  subsequently  stadied  in  Ita- 
ly under  distinguished  masters.  On  his  return  to  the 
Belgian  capiul,  Navez  rose  rapidly  to  distinction.  He 
was  made  professor  in  the  normal  school  and  director 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  was  generally  t- 
knowledged  the  most  eminent  roaster  of  the  acadonical 
school  of  pahiting.  He  died  in  1869.  Among  his  works 
are,  IJagar  tn  the  Detertf  Mettimg  of  iwaae  and  Hebecn, 
liaising  of  the  Son  of  the  Shulamite  Womtast,  Pr^htt 
Samuclf  Ascension  of  the  Virguij  Marriage  of  the  Vir- 
gin,  Jesus  Sleepittgy  and  the  Virgin  and  the  Jf^aatt  Jesus. 

Navigation.  The  situation  of  Palestine  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  navigable  inland  aea  of  Tibe- 
rias, accounts  for  the  frequent  allusions  in  Scriptare  to 
ships  and  navigation.  In  the  Old  Testament  onhr  the 
Mediterranean  commerce  is  spoken  of,  eapecially  Ast 
of  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  coasta;  for  Joppa  is 
Philistia  (Jonah  i,  8;  2  Chron.  ii,  16;  ooropu  2  Mace 
xii,  8)  and  Tyre  in  Phcenicia  (laa.  xxxiii,  I;  Esek. 
xxvii ;  comp.  Acts  xxi,  7)  were  in  ancient  times  hmcm 
ports  for  the  ships  of  distant  nations  (Pi^SK  ^n*0. 
Prov.  xxxi,  14),  and  afterwards  became  the  chief  nsfts 
of  Phoenician  commerce.  The  Israelites  a^nn  becane 
acquainted  with  the  Phomidans  by  coasting  voya^ 
(2  Chron.  ii,  16),  and  the  tribes  of  Zebulon  (Gen.  xlix. 
13),  Dan,  and  Asher  (Judg.  v,  17)  seem  to  have  bees 
especially  active  in  trade.  After  the  Edomitish  purts 
Elath  and  Eziongeber  were  conquered  and  annexed  to 
his  kingdom,  Solomon  established  a  commerce  there, 
which  JchoAaphat  afterwards  endeavored  in  vain  to 
revive.  In  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  ^'^^P*  ^f**  * 
Jewish  seaport  (1  Mace  xiv,  5) ;  but  Herod  the  Grett 
opened  Ceesarea,  a  larger  and  better  harbor  (Josephws 
War^  iii,  9, 8).  Tet  even  then  the  Jews  had  no  cdb- 
merce  of  their  own.  I'he  merchant  fleets  of  Babrlen 
are  mentioned  (Isa.  xliii,  14),  the  ships  of  Tarshish  (Isa. 
xxiii,  1),  and  the  reed4M>ate  of  the  Nile  (Isa.  xviii,^ 
Many  of  the  scenes  of  the  Goapels  are  on  the  shore  aT 
the  Sea  of  Genesareth,  where  afterwards  the  Jews  hsd 
230  ships,  with  four  men  in  each  (Joeephua,  War,  ii,  t\. 
8).  Jesus  stood  in  one  of  the  ftehing^boats,  and  preadied 
to  the  people  on  the  shore  (lilatt.  xiii,  2 ;  Luke  r,  8). 
He  croued  the  lake  repeatedly  (Matt,  viii,  28;  ix,  1 ;  zir, 
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18  aq. ;  John  vi,  17).     Some  of  his  lint  diBcipks  were 
ownen  of  such  boats  (Matt  iv,  21 ;  John  xxi,  8 ;  Lake 
V,  8).     The  veasek  of  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  Sic  i,  57) 
mnd  Phcenicians  were  adorned  with  brasH,  purple  stream- 
era,  etc    The  ships  of  Tyre  were  the  most  stately,  and 
the  oKWt  highly  ornamented  (Esek.  xxvii;  comp.  Ca- 
raenz,  De  nave  Tyria,  Viteb.  1714).    The  deck  was  of 
cypress  wood;  the  masts  were  pine  (or  cedar)  trees 
(mDoC)  Acts  xxvii,  17,  according  to  Kuinol,  ad  k>c); 
the  sails  were  of  the  Egyptian  byssus,  colored  variously 
(comp.  Ezek.  xxvii,  7,  and  Utlvemick,  ad  loc).    The 
ooxs  were  of  oak  (ver.*6).    Tackling  and  rudder  are 
not  expressly  mentioned,  though  some  (as  Umbreit) 
find  the  latter  in  ban  (Prov.  xxiii,  84).    Others  under- 
stand it  of  the  mast  (see  Gesen.  Thes,  i,  440).    But  in 
the  New  Testament  the  rudder  or  helm  {mfdaXiov)  is 
mentioned  (James  iii,  4;  Acts  xxvii,  40 ;  in  which  latter 
passage  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  larger  ships  had 
two  rudders,  one  at  each  end ;  .£lian,  F.  £f.  ix,  40 ;  Hy- 
l^n.  Attron,  iii,  36 ;  comp.  Fab.  14 ;  Heliod.  JEth,  v,  22 ; 
comp.  Deyling,  Obaervat.  i,  295  sq.).     Some  had  even 
lour,  two  on  each  side  (see  Tacitus,  AnnaL  ii,  6).     The 
27th  and  28th  chapters  of  Acts  inform  us  in  several  par- 
ticulars of  the  equipment  of  the  larger  merchant  vessels 
in  the  Roman  period.     It  was  a  **Bhip  of  burden**  in 
which  Paul  was  taken  to  Rome.     But  the  ships  of  bur- 
deu  were  built  rounder  and  deeper  than  the  ships  of 
war  (Cesar,  BelL  GalL  iv,  22, 25),  and  sometimes  exUaor- 
dinarily  large  (Cicero,  Fam,  xii,  15);  therefore  used 
ouly  on  the  sea  and  large  streams  (Pliny,  vi,  86),  and 
were  driven  more  by  sails  than  by  oars,  whereas  the 
ships  of  war  always  had  from  two  to  five  rows  (banks) 
of  oars,  or  even  more;  hence  called  biremes,  triremes, 
etc  (rpc^/Mtc,  2  Maoc.  iv,  20).    On  the  pointed  project- 
ing front  was  the  prow,  carrying  the  figure-head  {wapdr 
atiiAov^  Acts  xxviii,  11),  from  which  the  ship  was  named 
(see  Tacit  ^m.  vi,  84;  Ovid,  TriiU  i,  10, 1  sq.).     But 
th3  image  of  the  guardian  deity  stood  on  the  stem 
(puppis,  Virgil,  .iEn,  x,  156  sq. ;  Silv.  Italicus,  xiv,  410 ; 
Eurip.  Ipkig.  AuL  240  sq.).     Sometimes  the  figure- 
head {xapdmiitov)  may  have  been  the  statue  of  the 
god  (comp.  Herod,  iii,  87  sq. ;  Ovid,  Metam,  iii,  617). 
Each  ship  bad  a  life-boat  {frtedfri^  Acts  xxvii,  16, 80, 32; 

comp.  Cicero,  InvettL  ii,  51),  several  anchors  (*i'^a^9, 
Mishna,  Baba  Bittkroj  v,  1)  fastened  with  ropes  (Arrian, 
Alex,  ii,  4,  8;  Acts  xxvii,  29,  40;  curop.  Caesar,  BeiL 
Cie,  i,  25;  Josephus,  Life,  88),  and  the  sounding-line 
(^XiSt  comp.  Acts  xxvii,  28)  to  measure  the  depth  in 
places  where  they  wished  to  cast  anchor.  Among  the 
sails,  one  in  particular  was  called  dprkfMv  (Acts  xxvii, 
40;  Auth. Vers,  "mainsail**),  which  was  spread  when  a 
moderate  force  of  wind  was  desired  (comp.  SckoL  adJuv, 
xii,  68),  but  its  exact  position  cannot  be  determined. 
Hodem  writers  understand  it  to  be  the  "^  topsaiL**  The 
girding  the  ship  with  strong  cables,  to  prevent  her  from 
dashing  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  (Acts  xxvii,  17),  is  oflen 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers  (Polyb.  xxvii,  8,  8 ;  Hor- 
ace,(?di,14,6sq.;  seeScheffer,J/t/»tiVav.ii,5).  The 
various  expedients  of  mariners,  when  danger  threatened 
the  ship,  are  vividly  described  in  Acts  xxviL  First, 
they  lightened  the  ship  (ver.  19),  then  tried  to  reach 
the  shore  in  the  boats;  then  threw  the  freight  into  the 
sea  (ver.  88 ;  comp.  Jonah  i,  5),  and  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers floated  to  the  shore  on  boards  and  fragments  of 
the  wreck  (Acts  xxvii,  44).  The  tncuier  of  a  transport 
was  called  vavKkripot  (ver.  11),  and  was  generally  a 
different  person  from  the  pilot,  Kvfitpvtirri^  (see  Cicero, 
Jnv.  i'^  51).  The  former  u  called  bnhn  2^  (Jonah  i, 
6),  which  some  would  render  gubemalor,  "■  pilot**  The 
crew  are  called  in  Hebrew  D'^n^p  (Ezek.  xxvii,  9,  26, 
29;  Jonah  i,  5),  from  whom  the  steersmen  (0*^^211, 
,  Ezek.  xxvii,  27, 29)  are  diBtingnished.  The  Sept  ren- 
ders the  former  by  cwTijXarai,  rowers,  the  latter  by 
Kv^fpvfiTaif  pilots;  perhaps  correctly.  The  ancients, 
by  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  and  following  all  its  sin- 


uosities, in  early  times  made  their  voyages  very  long 
(comp.  1  Kings  x,  22).  The  same  custom  is  said  still 
to  prevail  on  the  Red  Sea  (Niebuhr,  Trav.  i,  258 ;  Irwin, 
Trav.  p.  100, 126  sq.).  When  they  ventured  out  on  the 
high  seas,  they  were  guided,  having  no  compasses,  by 
certain  well-known  stars,  as  the  Pleiades,  the  Great 
and  the  Lesser  Bear,  Orion,  etc  {Odjfs,  v,  272;  Polvb. 
ix,  14-17;  Virgil,  Jin.  iii,  201  sq.;  Ov-id,  Mei.  ui,  594 
sq. ;  Arrian,  A  Ux.  vi,  26, 9).  But  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mariners  used  to  call  upon  the  Dioscuri,  Castor  antl 
Pollux,  for  deliverance  from  peril,  these  being  univer- 
sally considered  the  tutelary  deities  of  navigation. 
Through  dread  of  winter  storms,  ancient  navigation 
was  confined  to  the  summer  months  (Acts  xxvii,  9; 
Philo,  Opp,  ii,  548).  The  Romans  oonlsidered  the  sea 
open  (h>m  March  to  the  time  of  the  equinox  (Yeget. 
MiL  V,  9;  Propert  i,  8,  9;  Cssar,  GaL  iv,  86;  v,  28), 
and  ships  which  were  under  way  at  harvest-time  sought, 
a  safe  harbor  for  winter-quarters  (Acts  xxvii,  12).  See 
also  Schl5zer,  Vers,  einer  aUge,  Gesch,  d,  Handels  u.  der 
SckiJ^ahrt  in  den  Aeltesien  Zeiten  (Rostock,  1760);  Le 
Roy,  La  Marine  des  andens  peupks  (Paris,  1777) ;  Berg- 
haus,  Gesch,  d,  Schifffakrtshmde  bei  d,  vonu  V^dlk, d,Al- 
taik,  (Leips.  1792) ;  Benedict,  Vers,  d,  Gesch,  d,  Schijjl 
u,  d.  Hand,  bei  d.  Alien  (Letps.  1809);  Baumsurk,  s.  v. 
Naeigojlio  u,  navis,  in  Pauly's  Beal^Encifklop.  v,  428  sq. 
—Winer,  ii,  406.    See  Ship. 

Navilieres,  Pibrrb,  a  French  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation  doctrines,  flourished  near  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  In  1552  Navilieres  finished  his 
theological  studies  at  the  seminary  in  Lausanne,  under 
the  eminent  theologians  Beza  and  Viret  Navilieres 
returned  in  this  year  to  France,  probably  to  his  native 
place,  Limoges.  On  the  way  he  was  seized  and  im- 
prisoned for  his  Reformed  opinions,  and  after  due  trial 
for  heresy  was,  with  four  other  students  from  Lausanne, 
condemned  to  death.  An  appeal  to  the  king  delayed  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  for  one  year,  and  during  this 
time  they  were  kept  in  prison.  Pierre  Navilieres  had 
become  a  Protestant  against  the  proteststions  and  en- 
treaties of  his  parents,  who  now  used  every  effort  to  save 
his  life,  and  therefore  urged  him  to  renounce  his  princi- 
ples. Hb  uncle  went  to  Lyons,  and  implored  him  with 
bitter  tears  to  recant  But  the  young  man  continued 
steadfast  In  a  letter  to  his  father's  family  he  said: 
''Our  Saviour  tells  us  that  we  must  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  wife  and  children,  and  follow  him.  I  am 
confident  of  eternal  life,  because  I  have  been  cleansed 
by  the  blood  of  Christ  from  all  my  sins.  Now,  my  dear 
friends,  whose  condition  is  better,  yours  or  mine?  My 
time  will  not  be  long,  although  I  have  now  been  in 
chains  a  year  and  a  day.  My  dark,  damp  prison  is  far 
more  pleasant  to  me  than  your  elaborately  ornamented 
parlors.  The  jailer's  keys  sound  more  sweetly  to  my 
ears  than  all  the  music  of  your  splendid  instruments.  I 
am  happy  in  the  shades  of  death,  for  I  am  ready  to  lay 
aside  this  mortality  and  enter  into  God's  rest  Now  I 
ask  you,  Do  you  have  such  joys  as  these?  Are  your 
large  revenues,  your  grand  equipages,  and  the  music  of 
your  singers  able  to  give  you  the  peace  which  I  have?** 
All  efforts  for  his  retraction  of  the  unpopular  doctrines 
having  proved  futile,  and  the  intervention  of  the  Swiss 
authorities  even  having  failed  to  stay  the  judgment  of 
the  courts,  Navilieres  was  finally  executed.  May  16, 1558. 
Previous  to  his  execution  he  had  published  a  confession 
of  bis  faith,  which  for  some  time  was  widely  circulated 
and  read  among  the  people  of  France,  and  exerted  a 
powerful  infiiience  for  the  Protestant  cause.  See  Hurst, 
Martyrs  of  the  Trad  Cause,  p.  186  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nawainri,  Mohibddin  Abu-Zakamah  Yahiaii, 
el,  an  Arabian  historian  and  doctor,  was  bom  in  1288  at 
Nawas,  a  borough  near  Damascus,  in  which  city  he  die<l 
in  1277.  He  bekinged  to  the  Sofite  sect  of  the  Moham- 
medans. Nawawi  composed  a  Commentary  on  the  Ko- 
ran; Critical  Rules  for  History,  etc  These  writings 
however,  still  remain  in  manuscript     The  principal 
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work  of  Nawawi  is  his  MuMtulman  Biographical  Dic^ 
tionarpf  entitled  Kaiib  fekatib  ol-amMih  (Book  of  the 
ConcofiUwce  of  NaroeH).  The  first  section  of  it  was 
published,  with  the  Latin  translation,  under  the  title 
Liber  eoncin$tit€Uit  nomimimf  nve  vitas  iUuMrium  viro' 
rum,  with  notes,  by  H.  F.  WUstenfeld  (Gottingen,  1882, 
4to).  This  first  section  contains,  besides  the  preface, 
only  the  life  of  the  prophet  Mohammed.  M.  WUsten- 
feld afterwards  published,  in  English,  the  first  six  parts, 
under  the  title  The  Biographical  Dictionary  of  lUu9- 
trious  Meny  chiejfy  at  the  begitming  of  I$lami$m  (Gottin- 
gen, 1841-44, 8vo).    See  Uoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gin,  s.  v. 

Naylor,  jAMi£a,an  English  religiiNis  enthusiast,  no- 
ted for  his  fanatical  excesses,  was  bom  at  Ardsley,  near 
Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  1616.  James, 
of  humble  but  honorable  parentage,  with  a  limited  edu- 
catiuu,  started  out  in  life,  and  married  and  settled  in 
Wakefield  parish  about  1688.  In  1641  be  became  a 
private  soldier  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  in  which  he 
was  afterwards  made  a  quartermaster,  but  quitted  it 
on  account  of  sickness  in  1649.  After  his  return  home 
he  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  the  Qiuiker 
George  Fox  (1651),  and  became  so  enthusiastic  a  relig- 
ionist that  the  next  vear  he  believed  himself  divinelv 
required  to  quit  his  relaUons  and  go  abroad  to  preach 
Quakerism.  Though  poor,  he  started  out  unhesitating- 
ly, relying  on  that  divine  aid  which  he  believed  himself 
sure  to  receive.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  natural 
parts,  and  acquitted  himself  so  well,  both  in  word  and 
writing,  that  many  joined  his  society  through  his  min- 
istry. He  came  to  London  towards  the  b^iniing  of 
1655,  in  which  city  a  meeting  of  Quakers  had  been 
established  by  the  ministry  of  Edward  Burroii^h  and 
Fraucid  Howgill,  two  eminent  Quakers  from  Westmore- 
land. Here  Naylor  preached  with  so  much  applause 
that  the  distinction  which  he  acquired  occasioned  his 
fail ;  for  some  inconsiderate  women,  setting  him  up  in 
their  esteem  above  Howgill  and  Burrough,  went  so  far  as 
to  disturb  them  in  their  preaching.  These  men,  besides 
giving  to  the  women  a  deserved  reproof,  complained  of 
it  to  Naylor.  But  he,  instead  of  passing  censure,  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  i%Ti>ught  upon  by  the  reiterated  and 
passionate  comphiints  of  the  inconsiderate  w(»men,  es- 
pecially one  Martha  Simmons  (the  chief  engine  of  the 
mischieOi  and  became  estranged  from  the  leading  Quak- 
ers, who  would  not  suffer  him  to  give  ear  to  the  flatter- 
ies of  such  misadvised  adherents.  In  the  year  16.^  he 
suffered  imprisonment  in  Exeter;  and  about  this  time 
several  deluded  persons  addressed  him  by  letter  in  terras 
of  great  extravagance.  He  was  called  **  the  everlasting 
Son  of  Righteousness,**  "  Prince  of  Peace,**  "  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  Grod,"  "the  fairest  often  thousand  ;**  and 
during  his  confinement  in  Exeter  jail  some  women  knelt 
before  him  and  kissed  his  feet.  About  this  time  George 
Fox,  returning  from  the  West,  where  he  had  hinnself  suf- 
fered a  rigorous  imprisonment,  called  on  James  Naylor 
in  the  Exeter  prison  and  reproached  hire  for  his  defec- 
tion and  excesses.  On  his  release  from  imprisonment 
Naylor  repaired  to  Bristol,  where  his  followers  formed 
a  procession,  and  led  him  into  that  city  in  a  manner 
which  they  intended  to  resemble  the  entrance  of  Christ 
into  Jerusalem.  His  Quaker  friends  tumetl  away 
from  him  disheartened,  and  the  Britbh  authorities, 
displeased  with  such  exhibitions  of  religious  extrava- 
gance, brought  him  soon  to  trial,  and  he  was  declared 
guilty  of  blasphemy  by  Parliament,  and  sentenced  to  a 
double  whipping  at  different  times,  branding,  boring  of 
the  tongue  with  a  hot  iron,  and  imprisonment  and  hani 
labor  during  pleasure.  This  sentence,  though  illegal 
and  barbarous,  and  as  wide  from  the  mark  of  good- 
sense  as  Naylor's  own  excesses,  was  fully  inflicted  upon 
the  unhappy  man,  who,  when  the  delirium  of  fanaticism 
was  over,  humbly  acknowledged  and  lamented  the  de- 
lusion under  which  he  had  labored.  He  wrote  while 
in  prison  at  Bridewell  to  his  friends,  regretting  his  past 
conduct.  After  his  confinement,  which  lasted  for  two 
years,  he  again  held  fellowship  with  the  Quakers,  and 


enjoyed  their  confidence  and  esteem.  He  died  m  ICHL 
The  severe  measures  of  Parliament  against  Kaylor  hm 
been  frequently  condenmed.  It  b  niifBd  by  Nochoa- 
formiats  that  the  ponishment  waa  iiiflietied  in  onkr  to 
prove  a  terror  to  all  Qoakera,  who  were  greatly  bated 
at  that  time  in  England.  The  ptobebility  ia  that  Nay- 
lor was  not  in  his  right  mind  when  he  perpetrated  thorn 
vrild,  fanatical  excesses ;  at  least  so  judgea  Soother,  wlw 
says  in  The  (Lond.)  Qftarterig  Rariao  (vuL  x,  p.  107X 
**  He  (i.  e.  Naylor)  recovered  both  from  bis  fpadneaa  and 
hia  sufSeringa,  and  his  after-life  waa  a  repcoa^  to  thoae 
who,  in  the  hardness  of  their  liearta  and  the  Miwinw 
of  their  understandings,  had  treated  inaanity  like  f^iiit.*' 
Naylor's  writings  were  collected  into  an  octavo  volune, 
and  printed  in  1716.  Of  his  theological  treatiaes,  which 
bear  dates  from  1653  to  1656,  some  were  in  answer  to 
others  by  Ellis  Bradshaw,  Enoch  Hewitt,  Ki<^iard  Bax- 
ter, Thomas  Moore,  Jeremy  Ires,  Thomaa  Collier,  etc 
A  relation  of  his  L^fe^  Conrertiom^  Kxammatiomj  Coffk*' 
siortf  and  Sentence  was  published  in  1657  (4to).  A  Me- 
moir of  his  L\fe,  Mimstrgy  Trial,  and  Sufferimge  was 
brought  out  in  1719  (8vo);  and  more  recently  hb  Lift 
has  been  published  by  the  eminent  Quaker  apolof^tst, 
Joseph  Gumey  Be  van.  See  Biog,  Brit,  a.  v. ;  SewcL 
Hitt,  of  the  Quaiere ;  Watts,  BibUoih,  Brii.  a.  v. :  Gew^ 
Biog,  Diet,  s.  r. ;  Neal,  Hitt,  of  the  Pferritoiu,  vol.  in 
(Supplem.) ;  Burton,  PorUam,  Diarg,  t,  4G-178 ;  Baxter. 
Ch,  Hist,  of  England,  p.  611 ;  and  WhitUer,  in  the 
ocratic  Review,  March,  1846.     (J.  H.  W.) 


Namaraoans  is  the  name  of  a  Jewish  aect 
tioned  by  Epiphanius  {Hmr,  xviii).  The  name  is  prt4»- 
ably  derived  from  netsir,  a  6raac&  (Epiphanius  ake 
vrrites  it  Nasarmans  and  Na$»araians),  and.  If  we  nn 
right  in  identifying  this  aect  with  the  Genistse  (q.  r.), 
signifies  a  branch  of  the  true  stock.  The  aect  ainoed  at 
a  patriarchal  religion  in  place  of  a  Mosaic  Judaina. 
They  canonized  the  patriarchs,  and  did  not  exdude 
Moses  and  Joshua  from  that  society.  They  allowed 
that  a  law  was  given  to  Mosea,  but  asserted  that  tbb 
law  was  lost,  and  that  the  Pentateuch  is  oormpt  or 
supposititious.  They  practiced  ctrenmnsion,  kepc  the 
Sabbath  and  the  Jewish  festivals,  rejected  the  sacrifice 
of  animals,  and  ate  no  flesh.  It  follows  from  thia  that 
they  rejected  the  history  of  Genesis  as  well  aa  the  laws 
of  Moses;  but  whether  they  professed  to  found  their 
doctrine  on  tradition  or  on  a  new  revelation  u  not  told. 
They  were  found  in  Galaaditis,  Basanitisy  and  oth& 
parts  beyond  Jordan.     See  Nazarkses. 

Nasattoe,  an  epithet  given  to  our  Lord.     Tbeie 
are  two  Greek  words  for  this  designation — ^aZap&i9^ 
(only  Mark  i,  24;  xiv,  67;  xvi.  6;  Luke  iv,  S4);  and 
(elsewhere)  Na^w/ooioi— both  derived  from  "Haietpi^, 
Nasareth  of  Galilee,  the  phice  of  the  Sarioor'a  chil^ 
hood  and  education.    These  two  Greeh  wonh  occur  m 
the  New  Testament  nineteen  tiroes;  twice  oaly  are  thcr 
rendered  Nazarene  (Matt,  ii,  28;  Acta  xxiv,  5);  evetv- 
where  else  by  the  words  **  of  Nazareth,"  aa  Matt,  xxi, 
11.     This  appellative  b  found  in  the  New  Teataaieat 
applied  to  Jesus  by  the  daemons  in  the  sjmagogue  at 
Capernaum  (Mark  i,  24 ;  Luke  iv,  84)  ;  by  the  pcu|4e. 
who  so  describe  him  to  Bartinueus  (Mark  x,  47 ;  Luke 
xviii,  87) ;  by  the  soldiers  who  arrested  Jesus  (John 
xviii,  5,  7) ;  by  the  servants  at  his  trial  (Matt,  xxri, 
7 1 ;  Mark  xiv,  67)  ;  by  Pilate  in  the  inscription  on  the 
cross  (John  xix,  19) ;  by  the  disciples  on  the  war  to 
Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv,  19) ;  by  Peter  (Acta  ii,  22;  iii,  6; 
iv,  10) ;  by  Stephen,  as  reported  by  the  false  witness 
(Acts  vi,  14) ;  by  the  ascended  Jesus  (Acta  xxii,  8) ; 
and  by  Paul  (Acts  xxvi,  9).    At  first  it  was  applied  to 
Jesus  naturally  and  properly,  as  defining  his  residener. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  other  influences  came  inM 
operation.    Galilee  was  held  in  disesteem  for  sereral 
reasons :  its  dialect  was  provincial,  rough,  and  strangr  . 
(Buxtorf,  I^ex,  Talmud;  Mark  xiv,  70) ;  iu  popuUtiof< 
was  impure,  containing  not  only  provincial  Jewj^  bat 
also  heathen,  as  Egyptians,  Aimbiani,  PhoenidaDs  (^Scn- 
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bo^  Geog,  xri,  528) ;  its  people  were  aeditiotn  (Joeephus» 
aa  deed  in  Schleuaner,  s.  v.  raXiAacoc) ;  whence  also 
the  point  of  the  accusation  made  against  Paul,  as  "  rin^ 
leader  of  the  sect  of  Nazarenes*'  (Acts  xxiv,  5).  Naza- 
reth was  a  despised  part  eren  of  Galilee,  being  a  smallt 
obscure  place.  Accordingly  iu  inhabitant^  were  held 
in  little  consideration  er  err  where.  Hence  the  name 
Nazarene  (Kuinol,  in  Matt  ii,  Wf  became  a  term  of 
reproach  (Wetstein,  in  Matt,  ii,  23, 26, 71),  and  as  such, 
as  well  as  a  mere  epithet  of  description,  it  is  used  in 
the  New  Testament.  **  The  name  still  exists  in  Arabic 
sks  the  onlinary  designation  of  Christians,  and  the  re- 
cent revolt  iu  India  was  connected  with  a  pretended  an^ 
cient  prophecy  that  the  iVosarenef,  after  holding  power 
for  one  hundred  years,  would  be  expelled''  (Smith). 
8ee  Nazabkth. 

Iu  Matt,  ii,  28,  it  is  said  of  Jesus,  ^  And  he  came  and 
dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth ;  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall  be 
called  a  N€uarate."  This  citation  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing explanations  (Spanheim,  Dubia  EvanytUca,  ii, 
i)38-6i8;  Wolf,  Cwa  PhUologicai,  i,  46-48;  Uengsten- 
beig,  Ckrittohgy  oftheO.T.ii,  106-112) :  1.  It  is  gen- 
erally thought  that  the  evangelist  does  not  limit  him- 
self to  a  quotation  from  any  single  prophet,  but  alludes 
to  the  several  passages  of  the  prophets  where  the  Hes- 
siab  is  spoken  of  as  **  despised  of  men,"  as  Psa.  xxii ; 
laa.  liii  (See  Paulus,  Kosenmtlller,  Kuinol,  Van  der 
Palm,  Gersdorf,  Olshausen,  £brard,  Davidson,  Lange, 
and  others,  ad  loc)  2.  But  many  (as  Bauer,  Gieseler, 
iu  the  JUtud.  u.  KrU.  1831,  p.  d88*8q.;  De  Wette,  Bret- 
schneider,  8d  ed.)  tind  here  an  allusion  to  the  passages 
where  the  Messiah  Is  called  "^213,  nitsery  a  branch  or 
aprout  (Isa.  xi,  1 ;  see  Hengstenberg,  ChrittoL  ii,  I  sq.). 
^  This  explanation,  which  Jerome  mentions  as  that  giv- 
en by  learned  (Christian)  Jews  in  his  day,  has  been 
adopted  by  Surenhusius,  Fritzsche,  Krabbe  {Lebm  Jesu)^ 
DrechsIer'(on  Isa.  xi,  1),  Schirlitz  {N,'T.  Wdrterb,),  Rob- 
inson (N.-T,  Lex,)y  and  Meyer.  It  is  confirmed  by  the 
f<41owing  considerations :  (1)  Nitter^  as  Hengstenberg, 
after  De  Dien  and  others,  has  shown,  was  the  proper 
Hebrew  name  of  Nazareth.  (2)  The  reference  to  the 
etvmological  signification  of  the  word  is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  Matt,  ii,  21-23.  (8)  The  Messiah  is  ex- 
pressly called  a  Nitser  in  Isa.  xi,  1.  (4)  The  same 
thought,  and  under  the  same  image,  although  expressed 
by  a  different  word,  is  found  in  Jer.  xxiii,  5 ;  xxxiii,  15 ; 
Zech.  iii,  8;  vi,  12,  which  accounts  for  the  statement  of 
Matthew  that  this  prediction  was  uttered  *by  thtproph- 
ete'  in  the  plural**  (Smith).  It  seems,  however,  rather 
refined  for  so  general  a  quotation ;  nor  does  it  after  all 
point  especially  to  any  particular  passage  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  being  cited.  Moreover,  the  ^  in  Nm^u;- 
palog  cannot  correspond  to  2C,  but  to  t  (see  Olshau- 
sen,  ad  loc. ;  so  Bengel,  who  derives  the  word  flrom  "ITS. 
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a  crown),  3.  Others  have  supposed  a  direct  quotation 
from  some  lost  prophecy  (Chrysoetom,  Theophylact, 
Clericus,  etc.,  ad  loc.),  or  from  some  apocryphal  book 
(Ewald),  or  that  it  is  a  traditional  prophecy  (Calovius; 
Alexaacier,  Cameetum  and  Uarmomf  of  the  Old  and  New 
Tf9tament9)t  all  which  suppositions  are  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  the  phrase  ''by  the  prophets,**  in  the  New 
Testament,  refers  exclusively  to  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Okl  Testament.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  else- 
where of  such  a  source.  4.  Many  would  make  Na^o;- 
p<iioc=T'TJ,  yazarite,  i  e.  one  especially  consecrated 
or  devoted  to  God  (Judg.  xiii,  5) ;  but  this  does  not  at  all 
accord  with  our  Saviour's  character  (see  Matt,  xi,  19, 
etc.),  nor  with  the  Sept.  mode  of  spelling  the  word, 
which  is  generally  Natcpacoc,  and  never  Na^wpaiof. 
(See  Schleusner's  Lex,  to  LXX^  ad  verb.)  See  Naza- 
Rrrs.  5.  **  Recently  a  suggestion,  which  Witsius  bor- 
rowed from  Sodnus,  has  been  revived  by  Zuschlag  and 
Kiggenbach,  that  the  true  word  is  "I2C3  or  "^"ISU,  tm/ 
Saviour,  with  reference  to  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  the 


world,  but  without  much  success  (Zuschlag,  in  the  Zeit' 
9chr\ftfiir  die  Lutkerische  Theologie,  1864,  p  417-446; 
Riggenbach  in  the  Stud,  u.  KrU,  1855,  p.  588,  612/ 
(Smith).    See  Jicsus. 

Nasarenes  is  the  name  of  a  Jewish  Christian  sect 
whose  members  continued  to  observe  all  the  obligatious 
and  ceremonies  of  the  law  of  Moses  after  the  mother. 
Church  of  Jerusalem  had  abandoned  iL  The  sect  was 
the  Pella  branch  of  the  Jerusalem.  Church,  which  did 
not  join  in  the  change  made  on  the  appointment  of 
Marcus,  the  first  Jerusalem  bishop  of  the  uncircumcision. 
See  JuDAiziMo  Christiakb.  The  Nazarenes  are  not 
named  by  the  earlier  historians  and  fathers  of  the 
Church ;  Irennus,  Uippolytus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Clem- 
ent, and  Eusebius  are  silent  regarding  them ;  and  the 
accounts  and  notices  which  we  have  of  them  are  fur- 
nished by  £piphanius,  Augustine,  Theodoret,  Philaster, 
Jerome,  and  Isidore ;  but  from  these  it  is  clearly  appar- 
ent, as  we  shall  presently  show,  that  the  Nazarenes  and 
£bionites  were  identical,  and  that  the  former,  as  has 
been  supposed  by  some  Unitarian  scholars,  was  really 
composed  only  of  such  primitive  Christian  converts  from 
Judaism  who  retained  their  Jewish  prejudices  despite 
their  conversion ;  and  that  their  faith  respecting  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  unjustly  claimed  to  have  been  Socinian 
— i.  e.  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man— is  not  to  be  taken 
as  an  illustration  and  evidence  of  the  faith  of  the  early 
Church.  For  the  sake  of  clearing  up  this  question  we 
append  a  full  examination  of  the  eariy  writers  of  the 
Church  who  have  furnished  us  any  clew  regarding  the 
Nazarenes  and  their  relation  to  the  early  orthodox 
Church.    See  Nazarjcams. 

L  Of  the  Church  fathers  who  wrote  regarding  the 
Nazarenes,  the  earliest,  Epiphanius,  states  that  the 
Nazarenes  flourished  prindpally  in  Beroea,  in  Code- 
Sjrria,  in  Decapolis  at  Pella,  and  in  Basanitis,  and  that 
firom  thence,  after  the  retreat  from  Jerusalem,  the  sect 
had  its  beginning.  Epiphanius  adds  that  he  could  not 
ascertain  the  date  of  the  sect  as  compared  with  the 
Simonians,  Corinthians,  and  others— a  statement  which 
points  to  a  sect  not  formed  by  one  leader  whose  date 
could  not  be  ascertained,  but  to  a  party  gradually  sepa- 
rating from  the  Church.  Jerome  speaks  {CataL  Scr^fttt, 
EccL  s.  V.  McUthcBUs)  of  the  Nazarenes  who  dwell  at  Beraa 
using  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  and  this  implies  an 
early  formatitm  of  the  party.  Epiphanius,  in  his  pref- 
atory index,  defines  the  Nazarenes  as  confessing  Jesus 
to  be  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God,  but  as  living  in  all 
things  according  to  the  law.  Augustine  {Hceres,  ix) 
describes  them  as  confessing  Christ  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  but  observing  the  law,  which  Christians  are 
taught  to  keep,  not  carnally,  but  spiritually.  From  all 
this  it  is  dear  that  the  Nazarenes  were  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, forming  themselves  into  a  party  in  Pella  and  its 
neighborhood  after  the  retreat  from  Jerusalem,  and 
passing  by  degrees  into  a  distinct  sect  But  there  were 
two  classes  of  Jewish  Christians — the  one  apostolic  and 
orthodox,  who  did  not  impose  the  observance  of  the 
law  as  necessary  to  salvation,  who  acknowledged  the 
miasion  of  SL  Paul,  and  recognised  the  communion  of 
the  Gentiles;  the  other  Pharisaic  and  sectarian,  who 
maintained  the  universal  obligation  of  the  law,  and 
denounced  St.  Paul  as  a  transgressor.  In  inquiring  to 
which  of  these  two  classes  the  Nazarenes  belonged,  it 
must  be  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  community 
at  Pella  was  composed  of  those  converts  who  joined  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  in  her  exile,  of  those  Hellenistic 
fugitives  whose  national  feelings  and  k>ve  of  their  city 
was  not  so  strong  as  in  the  luitive  Jews,  and  of  those 
native  Jevrs  who  had  formed  connections  in  their  new 
residence  which  overpowered  their  national  feelings. 
It  was  a  community  predisposed  to  accept  in  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusa- 
lem. In  the  next  place  the  Ebionites  and  the  Nazarenes 
are  contrasted.  But  it  was  the  Ebionites  (q.  v.)  who 
held  the  universal  obligation  of  the  law.  When,  there- 
fore, we  read  in  Jerome  (in  /so.  i.  t.  8,  p.  4  [ed.  1616]), 
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**  Auditnt  EbioiUBi,  qui  port  paanonem  aboliUm  legem 
putant  esse  servandam.  Audlanc  Ebiouitanim  socii,  qui 
Judnis  tantum,  et  de  stirpe  Isnelitici  generis  hiBC  cus- 
UMiieoda  decemunt,"  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
^  Kbionitarum  socii"  are  the  Nazarenea.  This  sect  is 
thus  identitled  as,  in  its  origin  at  least,  a  branch  of  the 
otikodox  Church  of  Jerusalem.  The  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem had  been  under  the  apostles  of  the  circumci«on, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  retreat  to  Pella  had  **  a  literature 
consisting,  on  the  one  hand,  of  most  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, except  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  alid  on  the  other 
of  works  treating  of  the  much-studied  old  Halachah 
and  Haggadah  law,  and  others  largely  dependent  on 
poetic  fancy ;"  **  with  rites  wherein  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian practices  are  still  found  side  by  side,  circuaicision 
and  baptism,  hallowing  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  the  Lord's 
day.  Passover,  perhaps,  and  Eucharist.*'  These  are  the 
surroundings  amid  which  we  place  the  sects  of  the  Naz- 
arenes  and  its  origin  (Sinker,  TettammUi  xii  Patriar- 
ckarum  [Camb.  1869],  p.  124).  The  last-made  quota- 
tion, the  words  of  which  were  used  with  reference  to  the 
author  of  the  Testammia  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  leads 
us  to  a  remarkable  book  which  proceeded  (torn  the  school, 
and  probably  from  the  very  sect  under  consideration. 
This  book  and  the  writings  of  the  Ebionite  school  have 
been  much  studied  of  late,  and  in  the  hands  of  German 
scholars  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  history 
of  the  early  Church.  In  noticing  it  as  an  example  of 
the  theology  of  the  Nazarenes,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  its  author,  of  the  posi- 
tion he  held  in  the  Jud»o- Christian  Church,  and  of 
the  degree  of  acceptance  his  book  met  with.  In  short, 
we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  it  is  a  representative 
book.  But  it  is  known  from  other  authority  that  the 
author  was  of  the  Nazarene  school,  and  we  are  thus  en- 
titled to  gather  from  his  book  the  broad  and  distinctive 
characters  of  the  schooL  Finer  shades  of  doctrine,  and 
doctrines  that  are  not  distinctive,  must  be  referred  to 
the  stjmdard  formed  by  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  as 
supervening  upon  the  tenets  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
Lardner's  summary  of  the  writer's  doctrine  may  be  first 
given.  The  writer  speaks  of  the  nativity  of  Christ,  the 
meekness  and  unblamableness  of  his  life,  his  crucifixion 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Jewish  priests,  the  wonderful 
concomitants  of  his  death,  his  resurrection,  and  ascension. 
He  represents  the  character  of  the  Messiah  as  God  and 
man,  the  Most  High  God  among  men  eating  and  drink- 
ing with  them ;  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  of  the  Gentiles 
and  Israel,  as  eternal  High-Priest  and  King.  He  like- 
wise speaks  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
Messiah,  attended  with  a  voice  from  heaven ;  his  un- 
righteous treatment  by  the  Jews,  and  their  desolations 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  on  that  account ;  the 
call  of  the  Gentiles;  the  illuminating  of  them  general- 
ly with  new  light;  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  upon  be- 
lievers, but  especially  and  in  a  more  abundant  meas- 
ure upon  the  Gentiles.  Here  little  notice  is  taken  of 
Christ's  miracles;  however,  he  speaks  of  the  Messiah  as 
a  **  man  who  renews  the  law  in  the  power  of  the  Most 
High,"  in  which  expressions  the  working  of  miracles 
seems  to  be  implied.  Here  are  also  passages  which 
seem  to  contain  allusions  to  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  First  to  the  Thessalonians, 
the  First  to  Timothy,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Firet  Epistle  of  St.  John,  and  the  Book  of  Kevelation. 
As  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  assumed  character, 
the  author  declares  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  {Credt- 
hility^  etc  ii,  368).  Here  the  recognition  of  St.  John's 
(suspel  and  Epistles,  and  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  shows  that 
the  Nazarenea,  at  the  later  period  of  this  book,  were  not 
without  the  teaching  of  full  catholic  Christianity.  The 
question  will  arise  again,  with  regard  to  a  still  later 
period,  **  What  was  Nazarene  doctrine  respecUng  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord?"  At  the  period  we  have  now  be- 
fore us  it  is  just  to  the  Nazarenes,  as  Jewbh  Christians, 


to  assimilate  their  confession,  that  Jesus  b  Chnu  mA 
the  Son  of  God,  with  St.  Peter's  confeasauOy  withoot  m- 
tributing  to  them  any  limited  meamngs  of  the  tcr*. 
such  as  were  devised  at  a  later  time.     The  paa ap,!  i 
may  be  seen  quoted  and  commented  upon  in  the  tlwd 
chapter  of  inker's  work,  in  wlukA  Doimer's  mDork  i» 
quoted,  ^  that  the  words,"  from  Levi,  xviU,  ^  imply  tkct 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Father  is  as  doae  as  is  thar  vi 
a  human  son  to  his  father."    Christ's  birth  of  a  Tiipa  » 
referred  to  in  Joseph,  xix;  his  pre-exiateoce  in  Dan^Ti: 
Simeon,  vi.    On  these  fioiuts  we  may  believe  the  Nsst- 
renes  to  have  been  orthodox.    The  ethics  of  the  ^T»- 
taments"  are  sufficiently  characterised  in  the  remrk. 
''that  the  view  heki  as  to  the  law  of  God  ia  the  aMr 
which  we  find  in  St,  James's  Epistle,  the  old  Mook 
law  completed  and  developed  by  Christ,  and  that  thas 
the  author  recognises  the  moral  bearing  of  CbristiaaiiU'. 
not  as  a  contrast,  but  as  a  continuation  of  the  old  relig- 
ion" (Sinker's  Teatam,  xu  Patriarck.  p.  121).     The  foh- 
ject  of  priesthood — the  priesthood  of  our  Lord  priaufi- 
ly,  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  secondarily — reqians 
a  more  distinct  notice.    Judah  (sec  21)  is  made  to  asr. 
**(iod  gave  Levi  the  priesthood,  to  me  the  kingdtv. 
and  subjected  the  kingdom  to  the  priesthcMML    To  sse 
he  gave  things  of  earth,  to  him  things  of  heaven.    A» 
heaven  surpasses  earth,  so  God's  priesthood  smtiawu 
an  earthly  kingdom."    The  **Te8tamenU'  refirfstniii 
Christ  as  combining  in  himself  the  offices  of  High-Pries 
and  of  King,  and  states  consequently  that  he  is  to  sfoing 
from  the  tribe  of  Levi  as  well  as  from  the  tribe  of  Jadah 
(Sim.  vii ;  Dan,  v).    This  identifies,  or  at  least  tends  to 
identify,  Christ's  priestho(»d  with   the   priesthood  of 
Aaron,  oontrar}'  to  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,     lliis  opinion  of  the  descent  of  the  A'ugni 
MaT>'  from  both  Judah  and  Levi  mi^t  doubtfea  be 
held  by  men  of  piety  and  catholicity,  who  might  fur- 
ther repudiate  the  inference  to  which  it  seems  natunK 
ly  to  lead ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the 
opinion,  made  to  rest,  as  it  must,  upon  much  legmd- 
ary  matter,  would  connect  itself  with  heresy  more  read- 
ily than  the  historical  Davidic  genealogy.     It  vooU 
suit  the  purpose  of  those  who  denied  that  the  Word  vai 
made  fiesh  to  represent  the  genealogy  as  a  mjrth,  set- 
ting forth  a  transmission  of  office.    It  would  be  neve 
complete  if  it  set  forth  a  trannsission  of  priesthood  » 
well  as  the  royalty  of  our  Lord.     The  Gnostics  were  aD 
of  them  DocetsB  (Ircn.  cxi,  77),  and  there  is  Dothing 
unreasonable  in  the  suppooition  that  Docetic  teachers  in 
later  times  laid  hold  of  this  opinion,  if  it  were  cmrent 
in  the  community  of  the  Nazarenes,  and  endeavoicd 
through  it  to  instil  their  heresy.     In  that  case  we 
should  have  a  reason  for  the  disquisition  regarding  the 
priesthood  and  the  royalty,  with  which  Epiphanius  is- 
troduces  his  account  of  the  Nazarenes,  the  relevancr  of 
which  is  not  otherwise  very  clear.    The  opinions  of  tlie 
author  of  the  **  Testaments"  regarding  the  nmnsTrr  of 
the  Church  are  stated  cleariy  in  the  Testament  of  Levi 
In  sect.  8  the  universe  in  the  times  of  the  Gospel  i» 
described  as  of  seven  spheres.     Three  reprcsteat  tke 
outer  world— the  world  of  unbelievers;  the  third  con- 
taining the  encampments  of  the  ministers  of  recriko- 
tion  on  the  ungodly.   The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixtli  repre- 
sent the  Church,  taking  the  woid  church  in  its  widr« 
sense;  the  fourth  being  the  sphere  of  the  saints,  the 
fiflh  of  the  ministry,  the  sixth  of  miniftwing  angeb 
of  intercourse.     The  fifth  is  occupied  by  angels  of  the 
face  of  God.    They  minister  and  make  atonement  be- 
fore the  Lord  for  all  the  ignorances  (ayvoiaic)  <^  the 
just.     They  offer  to  the  Lord  the  reasonaUe  servire 
of  a  sweet -smelling  savw  and  an  unbloody  ofl^erinp. 
Again,  in  secU  8,  after  the  robing  of  Levi,  it  is  tsvi 
that  Levi's  of&pring  shall  be  divided  into  three  rsnk* 
of  office.    Two  appear  to  belong  to  the  body  of  Leritfs 
and  to  the  Aaron ic  priesthood;  the  third  cleariy  be- 
longs to  the  Christian  ministry.    For  the  third  poeeem- 
es  a  new  name;  a  King  arises  from  Jodah  and  creaien 
a  new  priesthood,  which  is  card  rhv  rvmv  nwr  *3vwr 
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tec  iraurn  rd,  t^tnj.    The  ethnic  type  is  the  priesthood 
of  Melchisedek.    A  passage  in  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
nuULes  this  designation  easier:  ** Melchisedek  was  the 
finst  imest  of  all  the  priests  of  the  Most  High  God. 
From  his  time  priests  were  found  in  all  the  eanh*"  {To 
A  utoL  ii,  cap.  81).    This  new  priesthood  shall  set  in 
oitler  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  of  it  shall  be  priests, 
judges,  and  scribes:  Le.  priests  in  ministering,  Judges 
in  discl|iline,  scribes  in  teaching.    The  only  objection 
>rhich  can  be  made  to  this  description  is  that  the 
ChrisCuin  ministry  is  made  to  descend  from  Levi.     If 
the  newness  of  their  priesthood  were  lost  sight  i»f,  the 
Christian  ministry  wouM  be  at  once  identifietl  with  the 
AaitNiic  priesthood.     From  this  affiliation  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  to  Levi  we  are  inclined  to  contend, 
supposing  that  the  **  Testaments*'  Justly  represent  the 
belief  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  that  the  lower  or  spurious 
sacerdotalism  which  has  found  place  in  the  Church  is  of 
JtMlaic,  not  of  Gentile,  origin.   That  the  Hebrews  found 
m  difficulty  in  appreciating  a  true  import  of  the  history 
of  llelchiiiedek  is  dear  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
A  settee  of  this  difficultv  mav  hare  led  the  author  of  the 
**  Testaments**  to  refVain  from  an  explicit  mention  of  Mel- 
chlsedek.     Of  another  author  of  this  school,  Aristo  of 
Fells,  we  have  very  short  fragments  (Kouth,  Reliquim^ 
p.  98-97).     One  fragment  is  important.    Aristo  speaks 
of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world  (see 
Wesoott,  On  the  Canon,  p.  105-107 ;  and  Prof.  Lightfoot, 
St,  PcLul  and  the  Three,  p.  294,  n.  2). 

IL  It  may  next  be  inquired  whether  the  Nazarenes 
in  later  times  fell  into  heresy.    Augustine  accuses  them 
only  of  Judaizing  (De  Hceret.  ix;  Contr.  Faust,  xix,  4; 
Ctnttr,  CretcoH,  J,  xxxi,  86;  Epitt,  ad  ffieron,  Ixxxii; 
ii,  16;  De  B<ipt,  eontr,  Donat,  vii,  1).    Epiphanius  hav- 
ing briefly  defined  them  in  the  prefatory  index  as  Juda- 
izers,  begins  in  the  work  itself  {Hceret,  xxix)  with  stat- 
ing that  they  hold  the  same  opinions  as  the  Corin- 
thians, but  in  his  seventh  chapter  he  professes  his  inabil- 
ity to  say  whether  they  did  or  did  not  hold  Corinthian 
doctrine  regarding  Christ.     This  quite  sets  aside  his 
previous  statement,  which  may  be  referred  to  his  weU- 
known  proneness  to  make  charges  of  heresy.  In  his  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah  Jerome  calls  the  Nazarenes  the  He- 
brews that  believe  in  Christ  (in  Jsa,  cap.  ix,  t.  8,  p.  38 
fed.  1616]),  giving  the  Nazarene  explanation  of  the 
prophecy  that  Christ's  doctrine  delivered  the  land  of 
Zebulon  and  Naphtali  from  . .  .  Jewish  traditions,  that 
by  St.  Paul*s  preaching  the  Gospel  shone  among  the 
<«entiles,  and  at  length  the  whole  world  saw  the  dear 
light  of  the  Gospel  (see  also  Ad  A  vffust,  Ep,  89,  t.  ii,  p. 
266  [ed.  1616 ]).    Accordingly  Lardner  writes,  *'  It  might 
easily  be  shown  that  the  Nazarean  Christians  did  .not 
reject  St.  John*s  Gospel,  nor  hold  any  principles  that 
oblige  them  to  reject  or  dislike  it**  {Jetoith  Tettimomes, 
cap.  i,  vol.  vi,  p.  887  [Kippis*s  ed.  1861  ]).   On  the  other 
hand,  Theodoret  {De  HtBr.fiA,  ii,  2)  accuses  the  Naza- 
renes of  denying  Christ's  divinity ;  but  the  later  author- 
ity of  Theodoret  cannot  outweigh  the  mass  of  earlier 
testimonv  in  their  favor. 
*      IIL  Adopting,  then,  the  conclusion  that  the  Nazarenes 
retained  their  orthodox  creed,  it  remains  to  be  asked 
whether  they  retained  their  position  in  the  Church,  or 
whether,  while  free  from  heretical  error,  they  were  yet 
sectarian.     There  is  no  historical  information  to  enable 
us  to  answer  this  question ;  but  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  sofficient  reason  why  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
wbeu  it  renounced  Judaism,  should  exclude  the  Church 
of  Pella  firum  communion  simply  for  its  retention  of  na- 
tional customs;  and  certainly  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  Church  of  Pella  should  renounce  communion  with 
Jerusalem.     The  general  observance  for  some  centuries 
of  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Judaizers), 
enforcing  on  Gentiles  abstinence  from  things  strangled 
and  from  blood,  implied  also  (it  may  fairly  be  ai^ed) 
a  liberty  to  the  Jews  to  continue  in  the  observance  of 
their  national  law;  while  canons  intended  to  prevent 
Gentile  churches  from  adopting  Jewish  customs  do  not 


apply  to  the  Nazarenes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strong 
condemnations  of  the  Nazarenes  as  heretics  by  Epipha- 
nius and  Augustine  can  be  fully  explained  only  on  the 
supposition  ^at  the  Nazarenes  had  become  the  authors 
of  a  schism  by  renouncing  communion  with  the  Church. 
Augustine  states  in  several  places  that  the  Nazarenes 
were  called  by  some  SymmachianM  (q.  v.).  See  Gieseler, 
Von  dm  Natardem  u,  Ebiomten  (in  StHudlin  n.  Tzschir- 
ner's  Archiv,  voL  iv,  st.  2);  Schw^Ier,  Das  JVacA- 
apostoUsche  ZeitaUer,  p.  179  sq.;  Schliemann,  Die  Cle- 
metOinen  nebtt  d,  verwandten  Schrfften,  etc  (Hambi  1844) ; 
Uaag,  flistaire  des  dogmes  ChreUew,  i,  109 ;  ii,  22 ;  Tay- 
ler,  UippobftUM  amd  the  Christian  Church,  p.  70 ;  Hagen- 
bach,  History  of  Doctrines,  i,  56,  66,  170;  ii,  828,  344; 
Schatr,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  i,  212;  Mos- 
heim,  Ecdes.  Hist,  i,  222,  400  ;  Riddle,  Christian  An- 
tiquities, p.  182,  186;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  849  et  pas- 
sim; Pressense,  Heresy  and  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  78; 
Church  Rev.  voL  xx ;  and  especially  the  artide  in  Blunt, 
Diet,  of  Sects,  Heresies,  etc.,  s.  v.,  from  which  we  have 
largely  borrowed. 

Nas^'areth  (»)  Na^ape^  or  Hal^apsT;  usually  thought 
to  be  a  Gnecized  derivative  from  n:C3,  a  sprout,  Aram. 
nit*i:C3,  see  Uengstenberg,  ChtistoL  ii,  1  sq.;  corop. 
Keim,  Gesch.  Jesu  [Zur.  1867],  i,  818;  but  Hitzig, 
in  the  Heidelb,  JahrbSchan,  1870,  p.  50,  conjectures 
somewhat  ¥rildly  an  original  form,  n^T3,  with  the  sig- 

nif.  **  goddess  of  success**),  the  place  of  residence  (but  not 
the  blrthplaoe)  of  our  Lord.  In  the  following  account 
we  avail  ourselves  to  some  extent  of  the  statements  in 
Fairbaim's  and  Smith's  Dictionaries.    See  Jesus. 

1.  Scripture  Mention. — Nazareth  was  the  town  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  to  which  they  returned  with  the  in- 
fant Jesus  (cr'c  ri^  woXiv  iavrwv)  after  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  events  connected  with  his  birth  and 
eariiest  infancy  (Matt  ii,  22).  Previous  to  that  event, 
the  place  is  altogether  unknown  to  history.  In  Old- 
Testament  Scripture  it  is  never  once  named,  though  a 
town  could  hardly  foil  to  have  existed  on  so  eligible  a 
spot  from  early  times.  Josephus,  though  personally 
familiar  with  the  whole  district  in  which  it  lies,  is 
equally  silent  regarding  it.  The  secluded  nature  of  the 
spot  where  it  stands,  together  with  its  own  insignifi- 
cance, probably  combined  to  shroud  it  in  that  obscurity 
on  account  of  which  it  would  seem  to  have  been  divine- 
ly chosen  for  the  rearing  of  God's  incarnate  Son.  As 
his  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  ''was  in  the  desert,** 
unnoticed  and  unknown,  ''till  the  day  of  his  showing 
unto  Israel,**  so  the  great  Messiah  himself,  till  his  public 
ministry  began,  was  hidden  from  the  world  among  the 
Galibean  hills. 

The  other  passages  of  Scripture  which  refer  expressly 
to  Nazareth,  though  not  numerous,  are  suggestive  and 
deserve  to  be  recalled  here.  It  was  the  home  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  (Luke  ii,  89).  The  angel  announced  to  the 
Virgin  there  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  (Luke  i,  26-28). 
The  holy  family  returned  thither  after  the  flight  into 
Egypt  (Matt,  ii,  28).  Nazareth  is  called  the  native 
country  (i)  warpiQ  avrov)  of  Jesus:  he  grew  up  there 
from  infancy  to  manhood  (Luke  iv,  16),  and  was  known 
through  life  as  "The  Nazarene.**  He  uught  in  the 
synagogue  there  (Matt,  xiii,  54;  Luke  iv,  16),  and  was 
dragged  by  his  fellow-townsmen  to  the  predpice  in  or^ 
der  to  be  cast  down  thence  and  be  killed  (ci'i:  rb  Kara- 
Kptipvitrat  avrov).  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  king  of  the 
Jews,**  was  written  over  his  cross  (John  xix,  19),  and 
after  his  ascension  he  revealed  himself  under  that  appel- 
lation to  the  persecuting  Saul  (Acts  xxii,  8).  The 
place  has  given  name  to  his  followers  in  all  ages  and  all 
lands,  a  name  which  will  never  cease  to  be  one  of  honor 
and  reproach.    See  Nazabemb. 

The  origin  of  the  disrepute  in  which  Nazareth  stood 
(John  i,  47)  is  not  certainly  known.  All  the  inhabi- 
unts  of  Galilee  were  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  the 
people  of  Judaea  because  they  spoke  a  ruder  dialect, 
were  less  cultivated,  and  were  more  exposed  by  thdr 
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pntiiion  to  cwntwt  with  the  hnthen.  But  Kaureth 
Ubciretl  under  «  spcciBl  opprobriunif  for  it  wu  a  GjLi- 
IsBii  and  QiH  a  •outbem  Jew  who  isked  th«  reproachful 
ijualiinn,  whether  "an;  good  tliin);''  oonhl  ooiM  from 
that  eocirce.  The  tcnn  "  good"  (_ayaS6v'},  haling  mnre 
commonlv  an  ethical  seiue,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  iiihibilwilf  of  Nazareth  may  have  had  a  bad  name 
■mong  their  neigtbora  for  irreligion  or  »ome  laiity  c>f 
monli.  The  tuppoaljon  receivea  Buppun  fmm  the 
ilispnaitinn  which  they  manireMcd  lowarilt  the  penou 
and  ■niiiimrj' ofour  Lord.  Thevattempceiltokill  him; 
they  expelleil  him  twiec  (lur  l.uke  iv,  16-29  and  MatU 
xiii,  54-66  relate  probably  to  diflec«it  occurrencea)  fram 
their  burden;  they  were  n  wilful  and  iinbelin-itig  that 
he  iierformed  not  many  mincles  among  them  (Matt. 
xiii,  58)-,  and,  dnilly,  they  compelled  him  ta  turn  hia 
ba>^  upon  them  and  reaide  at  Capernaum  (MatL  ir.  18). 

2.  /.tKorioit— Xaiareth  i«  a  moderate  journey  of  [bree 
daya  from  Jeruaalem,  leren  hours,  or  alwut  twenty  miles, 
from  Akka  or  Pluleinaia  (Acta  xxi,  7),  tlve  or  six  houn, 
(IT  eighteen  milea,  from  the  Sea  or4;alilee,>ix  mileaweat 
from  Mount  Tabor,  two  boura  from  Cana,  and  two  or 
three  from  Endor  and  Kain.  It  is  mtiiated  among  the 
hills  which  conatitute  the  aoutb  ridgea  of  l<ebanon,  juat 
before  they  aink  down  into  the  plain  of  Eadraelon.  The 
traveller,  coming  from  the  south,  ascenda  the  mountain 
range  by  a  «eep  and  rugged  path,  which,  winding  on- 
warda  and  upwarda  through  the  hilla,  bringa  him  aud- 
denly  into  a  amall  sequeatered  hollow  among  their  aum- 
mita;  and  here,  nestling  clove  in  at  the  base  of  the  tofti- 
eat  of  the  encircling  heighta,  he  beholds — what  muat 

;r  be  to  the  Cbriatian  one  of  the  most  profoundly  In- 


tbirty  year*  of  the  Saviour  of  ll 
rounding  heighta  varv  in  altitude  j 
«m  or  GOO  feeU    lliey  have 

rounded  topa,  are  composfd  of 
the  glittering  limestone  which 
ia  ao  common  in  that  country, 
and,  Ibough  on  the  whole  aterile 
and  unattractive  in  appearance, 
present  not  an  unpleaaing  as- 
pect, diveisifled  as  I  bey  are  with 
tlte  fuliage  of  Ag-lreea  and  wild 
ahruba,  and  with  the  verdure  of 
nccasionil  flelds  of  grain.  Oiir 
familiar  hollyhock  is  one  of  the 
l^y  flowers  which  grow  wild 
there.  The  encloaed  vtUey  ia 
pei-uliarly  rich  and  well  culti- 
vated: it  ia  fllled  with  corn- 
fields, with  gardens,  hedges  of 
cactus,andduatersorfruit-beBr-  j 
inglrevH.    Being  to  sheltered  by 

moephere  and  climate.  Hence 
all  the  ftuita  of  the  country — as 
pomegnnatv,  oranges,  flgs,  ol- 
ivee— ripen  early  and  attain  a 

In  apeahingof  the  preciaepo- 
Mtion  of  Nazareth,  there  is  some 
disciepanoy  among  tTavelleis : 
Stanley  says, "  The  village  stan  ds 
on  the  strep  slope  of  the  •ovlli- 
wttlem  aide  of  the  valley"  (Sir- 
Bin  rmd  Palt1iif,^S6b).  Wil- 
ton (/.mnb  of  the  Bibit,  it,  93) 
observes  that  "the  village  of 
Niairah,  or  Nazareth,  atanila  on 
the  tattrm  ride  of  the  barin  in 
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botiom  of  "  the  hiU  on  tbe  nortk  Kin'  of  the  Httk  |d>B. 
An  inspection  of  the  accompanying  plan  shows  tkat  it 
lies  at  tbe  fiwt  and  partly  up  the  akiye  at  tbe  ■»rttHg* 
era  angle  of  the  valky. 

Of  the  ideiitiAcation  of  the  ancient  nle  Ibm  on  be 
no  doubL  The  name  of  the  present  village  ia  cw-Aoit- 
rah,  the  same,  therefore,  as  of  old ;  it  ia  fonned  on  a  UIl 
armuunUin(Lukeiv,29):  it  is  within  the  liBrilstflW 
province  of  (ialUee(Maik  i,9);  it  U ikear Cana (whnba 
we  assume  Kaaa  on  tbe  east  or  Kima  on  the  nanh-eaK 
aa  the  scene  of  the  flist  miracle),  acronting  to  tbe  isfife- 
calioD  in  John  iU  I,  S,  II ;  a  precipice  exitU  in  ik> 
neighborbood  (Luke  ir,  £9) ;  and.  GnaDv,  a  aerin  of  irs- 
timuniea  (Keland,  PabBMl.  p.  905)  reach  back  tu  EoeUa, 
the  father  of  Church  histnry.  which  lepieaent  tbepbia 
as  having  occupied  an  invariable  position. 

3.  //u'oijr.— <>f  the  condition  of  Naaateth  during  At 
earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  next  to  DotlungB 
known.  Eusebiua,  in  his  (Mamaitietm,  aDodrs  to  it  ■ 
a  village  near  Mount  Tabor.  Epiphanius  speaks  of  ii 
aa  formerly  a  town,  but  in  bis  day  only  a  village^  He- 
lena, the  molber  of  Consiantine,  is  rdaled  to  have  boll 
the  Snt  church  of  IheAnnuiidation  here.  In  tbe  tise 
of  tbe  Cniiadeis,  tbe  episcopal  see  of  Bethseau  was 
transferred  there.  The  liinhplace  of  Chtiatiauilj  was 
lost  to  the  Christians  by  their  defeat  at  Haldn  in  lltO. 
and  was  laid  utterly  iu  mins  by  sultan  Bibai*  in  IIQ. 
Ages  passed  away  before  it  rose  again  from  this  pniaa»- 
tion.    In  WiO  the  Franciscans  ivbuill  the  church  of  the 

the  Turks  assaulted  the  French  general  Junot  at  Kaxs- 
reth ;  and  thurtly  after  ilM)  French,  under  Klebei  and 
Napoleon,  defeated  a  Turkish  armv  of  !5,000  at  tbe  R~« 
of  Mount  Tabor.  Napoleon  bimaelf,  alter  that  (aiib-, 
spent  a  few  hours  at  Naiareth,  aikd  reached  iben  Ike 


Dr.  Porter  {Hand-boot/ar  Syria 

and  PaUtlinr,  ii,  859)  has  de-   *ui;'J?J,;vrw,^'tcl.';i"io° 

■ciibed  Nazareth  as  Iving  at  the      itmtt":  —  '         ''' 
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northern  limit  of  his  Eastern  expedition.  The  earth- 
quake which  destroyed  Safed  in  1887,  injured  also  Naz- 
sreth.  No  Jews  reside  there  at  present,  which  may  be 
sacrlbed  perhaps  as  much  to  the  hostility  of  the  Chris- 
tiaun  sects  as  to  their  own  hatred  of  the  prophet  who  was 
sent  *^  to  redeem  IsraeL" 

4.  Traditionary  IjxxUiHei. — Epiphanius>  in  his  book 
ai^ainst  heresies,  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th 
century,  states  Uiat,  from  times  prior  to  those  of  Jose- 
phus,  onward  to  the  reign  of  the  elder  Constantiue,  none 
but  Jews  were  allowed  to  live  in  it.  Being  himself  a 
native  of  Jud«a,  and  bom,  as  is  believed,  of  Jewish  par- 
ents, his  information  on  such  points  as  these  is  not  like- 
ly to  have  been  incorrect.  If  so,  it  effectually  overturns 
all  confidence  in  those  many  monkish  traditions  of 
which  the  modem  Nazareth  is  full.  If  several  cen- 
turies elapsed  before  Christians  resorted  to  it,  or  dwelt  in 
it  at  all,  it  must  needs  have  been  utterly  impossible  to 
identify,  as  those  traditions  pretend  to  do,  the  precise 
locality  of  any  one  of  the  memorable  incidents  from 
which  it  derives  its  undying  fame. 

In  the  6th  century,  although,  so  far  as  appears,  no 
trace  had  been  found  of  either  the  house  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  or  of  the  scene  of  the  annunciation,  those  who 
trade  in  discoveries  of  that  kind  were  then  already  at 
work.     Antoninus  Martyr,  who  in  the  course  of  that 
century  went  from  Tyre  to  visit  Nazareth,  found  there 
a  aynagf^ue,  in  which,  as  he  was  told,  **  had  stood  the 
very  bench  on  which,  along  with  the  children  of  the 
place,  Jesus  in  his  childhood  hod  sat;  but  which,  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  the  Jews  had 
carried  off^  {De  wrbilm$  et  oicik  PakestwuB).    In  the 
immediately  succeeding  century,  however,  almost  every- 
thing of  which  tradition  boasts  at  the  present  day  in 
Nazareth  had  become  an  accepted  and  firmly-established 
belief  of  that  superstitious  age.     Writing  of  the  holy 
places  in  the  7th  century,  Adamnanus  expressly  men- 
tions one  great  church  as  having  been  built  over  the 
site  of  the  house  in  which  our  Lord  was  brought  up ; 
and  another  on  the  spot  where  the  angel  Gabriel  ap- 
peared to  the  Virgin,  to  announce  to  her  that  divine 
mystery  which  has  made  her  blessed  among  women. 
Phocas,  a  writer  of  the  Tith  century,  alludes  to  the  same 
traditions,  as  still  studiously  cherished;  and  specially 
notices  the  fountain,  in  a  small  cave  beneath  a  splendid 
church,  as  that  at  which  Mary  was  wont  to  drink,  and 
where  the  angel  appeared  to  her;  and  also  to  the  house 
of  Joseph  as  having  been  changed  into  a  most  beautiful 
place  of  Christian  worship.     Tradition,  however,  is  not 
always  sufficiently  careful  of  its  own  consistency.     For 
it  would  have  us  to  believe  that  this  house  of  Joseph, 
which  in  the  12th  century  had  been  so  transmuted, 
was,  in  its  original  form  of  Joseph's  dwelling,  carried 
away  bodily  from  Nazareth  by  the  bands  of  angels,  and 
set  down  on  the  hill  above  Fiume,  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  Gulf;  and  that  from  thence,  after  a  short  stay 
in  the  plain  below,  it  was  conveyed  across  the  sea  to  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  where,  as  the  sania  ccua, 
within  the  magnificent  church  if  our  Lady  of  Loretto, 
it  stands  to  this  day,  and  continues  to  be  the  most  fre- 
quented and  honored  of  all  the  holy  places  in  the  world ! 
Those  who  are  able  to  get  over  aU  the  other  difficulties 
connected  with  this  marvellous  story,  will  not  be  much 
embarrassed  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  actual  house  of 
Joseph,  wherever  it  stood,  was  no  doubt  built  of  the 
grayish-white  limestone  of  which  the  whole  country 
around  Nazareth  is  formed,  the  santa  casa  at  Lorettf>  is 
built  of  a  dark-red  stone,  to  which  there  is  nothing  like 
in  all  the  land  of  Jndna.    Although  the  miraculous 
trani^rtation  of  the  holy  house  took  place,  according 
to  the  tradition  regarding  it,  about  the  close  of  the  18th 
century,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  tradi- 
tion itself  till  near  the  end  of  the  15th  century.     That 
this  monstrous  fable  should  have  been  formally  recited 
and  canonized  in  a  bull  of  the  lettered  and  luxurious 
sceptic,  pope  Leo  X,  serves  only  to  show  that  there  is 
no  delusion  too  gross  for  the  Papal  Church  to  practice 


on  human  credulity  and  superstition.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Nazareth  itself  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  originating  of  a  story  which  tended  so 
directly  to  injure  its  own  renown  by  robbing  it  of  one 
of  its  most  precious  treasures.  The  theory  of  its  inven- 
tion suggested  by  Stanley  is  in  all  probability  the  true 
one.  "  Nazareth  vras  taken  by  sultan  Khalil  in  1291, 
when  he  stormed  the  last  refuge  of  the  Crusaders  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  Acre.  From  that  time  not  Nazareth 
only,  but  the  whole  of  Palestine  was  closed  to  the  de- 
votions of  Europe.  The  Crusaders  were  expelled  from 
Asia,  and  in  Europe  the  spirit  of  the  crusades  was  ex- 
tinct. But  the  natural  longing  to  see  the  scenes  of  the 
events  of  the  sacred  history — the  superstitious  craving 
to  win,  for  prayer,  the  favor  of  consecrated  places — did 
not  expire  with  the  crusades.  Can  we  wonder  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  there  should  have  arisen  the 
feeling,  the  desire,  the  belief  that  if  Mohammed  would 
not  go  to  the  mountain,  the  mountaui  must  come  to  Mo- 
hammed? The  house  of  Loretto  is  the  petrifaction,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  last  sigh  of  the  crusades  !**  {Sitwi  and 
Palestine^  p.  448,  449).  The  existence  of  thb  purely 
European  tradition  has  proved  a  source  of  considerable 
perplexity  to  the  Franciscan  monks  of  Nazareth ;  for 
while  the  pope's  bull  and  the  infallibility  of  their  Church 
compel  them  to  receive  it,  they  find  it  somewhat  puz- 
zling to  harmonize  it  with  what  they  have  to  show,  and 
to  contend  for,  within  the  walls  of  their  own  convent. 
To  illustrate  this  awkward  conflict  of  incompatible 
claims,  Stanley  exhibits,  at  the  head  of  his  chapter  on 
the  subject,  diagrams  of  the  ground -plan  of  the  holy 
house  at  Loretto  and  of  the  site  of  the  same  pretended 
house  at  Nazareth — plans  which  by  no  possibility  can 
be  made  to  agree. 

The  extensive  edifice  which  now  occupies  the  place 
of  the  church  built  on  the  same  spot  by  the  Crusaders 
was  begun  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  17th  century,  that  of 
the  Crusaders  having  linn  in  ruins  for  more  than  900 
years.  The  modem  structure  has  been  gradually  en- 
larged, and  now  cfmstitutes,  with  its  numerous  convent- 
ual buildings,  by  much  the  most  imposing  object  that 
meets  the  traveller's  eye  as  he  comes  in  sight  of  Naza- 
reth. It  is  the  Latin  convent,  and  includes  within  its 
high-walled  enclosure  the  church  already  spoken  of,  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation.  The  church  itself  is 
nearly  a  square  of  seventy  feet,  divided,  by  four  massive 
piers  which  support  the  vaulted  roof,  into  nave,  choir, 
and  aisles.  The  piers  and  walls  are  covered  with  can- 
vas hangings,  painted,  in  imitation  of  tapestry,  with 
Scripture  scenes.  The  sacred  grotto,  the  trae  holy 
place,  is  beneath  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  Is  entered 
by  a  broad  flight  of  fifteen  steps  which  lead  down  into 
it.  Here  there  is  first  a  vestitnile  of  twenty-five  feet 
by  ten,  from  which  a  low-arched  opening  admits  the 
vintor  into  an  inner  chamber  of  the  same  size — ^the  ver- 
itable scene,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Latin 
Church,  of  the  ever-memorable  Annunciation.  Within 
this  tanctumj  and  directly  opposite  the  entrance  into  it, 
is  a  marble  altar;  and  beneath  it  on  the  floor  a  marble 
slab,  ¥rith  a  cross  in  the  centre,  professedly  marking  the 
place  where  the  Virgin  stood  when  she  received  the 
message  from  on  high.  On  the  marble  pavement  of 
the  grotto  is  this  inscription :  Hie  Veiirnm  txtro  factum 
etL  From  the  roof  of  this  grotto  the  fragment  of  a 
granite  column  hangs,  and  beneath  it  the  lower  part 
of  what  the  monks  allege  to  be  the  same  column  re- 
mains inserted  in  the  floor;  the  middle  part  of  the  col- 
umn, they  say,  having  been  broken  in  pieces  by  the 
Saracen  infidels  in  order  to  bring  down  the  roof.  Un- 
fortunately the  two  parts  of  the  column  are  of  different 
kinds  of  stone — the  one  being  of  gray  granite,  the  other 
of  Cipolino  marble,  betraying  the  clumsiness  with  which 
the  contrivance  has  been  executed.  In  another  cham- 
ber, above  and  behind  the  altar,  there  is  an  apocryphal 
picture  which  claims  to  represent  the  **  vera  imago  Sal' 
vatorit  nottrij  Domini  Jem  Christi,  ad  Regan  Abgarum 
misscu^* 
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Plan  of  NiiMreth. 

I.  K«w  qnarten  of  Um  L«Ua  CoavMit;  S.  Cbvfdi  of  tho  ABBViwIstkm :  S.  ProtMtaat  Ckarrk ;  4.  PrMMtant  riwwgw  :  (.  fn%mtmmt  Vk^m 
8f  hool:  «.  ProtMtMt  MiMkNiiu7*s  Hoom  i  7.  Coavoat  of  Fmdi  Mum  ;  8.  Tb«  "  Utam  CbriMi ;"  t.  HoMe  of  tko  MafU ;  !•.  Homo  of  tW  TwU* 
OoYomor;  11.  Momim;  It.  MMoa  HooplUl. 


At  some  disUnce  from  the  Latin  convent  is  a  modern 
church,  also  belonging  to  the  Latins,  within  which  is 
shown  a  piece  of  an  old  wall — part,  as  their  tradition 
would  have  it  believed,  of  Joseph's  workshop.  In  an- 
other chapel  is  the  merua  Chritti,  a  large  table-shaped 
fragment  of  solid  rock,  rising  about  three  feet  above  the 
Hoor,  on  which,  it  is  told,  our  Lord  ate  with  his  dis^ 
ciples  both  before  and  after  his  resurrection.  Finally 
there  is  the  synagogue  from  which  Jesus  was  dragged 
by  the  multitude  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  stood,  with  the  design  of  casting  him  down. 

Such  are  the  **  chief  sighu"  in  Nazareth  which  the 
Latin  Church  has  to  show,  and  in  which  it  glories. 
The  Greek  Church,  also,  has  something  to  exhibit,  for 
she  too  has  her  Church  of  the  Annunciation.  It  is  lo- 
cated over  a  fountain,  said  to  be  that  mentioned  in  one 
of  the  apocryphal  goq>els  as  adjoining  the  scene  of  that 
event.  It  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  present  pub- 
lic fountain,  and  is  sometimes  distinctively  called  the 
Chapel  of  the  Angel  GabrieL 

Two  localities  possess,  though  in  different  ways,  a 
certain  interest  which  no  one  will  fail  to  recognise. 
One  of  these  is  the  *<  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  situated 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  where,  ac- 
cording to  one  tradition,  the  mother  of  Jesus  received 
the  angers  salutation  (Luke  i,  28).  Though  we  may 
attach  no  importance  to  this  latter  belief,  we  must,  on 
other  accounts,  regard  the  spring  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
that  of  religious  veneration.  It  derives  iu  name  from 
the  fact  that  Mary,  during  her  life  at  Nazareth,  no 
doubt  accompanied  often  by  "the  child  Jesus,"  must 
have  been  accustomed  to  repair  to  thu  fountain  fur 
water,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  women  of  that  village 
at  the  present  day.  Certainly,  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes 
(Travel8fU,4t27)f  "if  there  be  a  spot  throughout  the 
Holy  Land  that  was  undoubtedly  honored  by  her  pres- 
ence, we  may  consider  this  to  have  been  the  place ;  be- 
cause the  situation  of  a  copious  spring  is  not  liable  to 
change,  and  because  the  custom  of  repairing  thither  to 
draw  water  has  been  continued  among  the  female  in- 
habitants of  Nazareth  from  the  eariiest  period  of  its  his- 
torj'."  The  well-worn  path  which  leads  thither  from 
the  town  has  been  trodden  bv  the  feet  of  almost  count- 


less generations.  It  presents  at  all  hours  a  busy  srmr. 
from  the  number  of  those,  hurraing  to  and  fWi,  eaigafsed 
in  the  labor  of  water-carrying.  (See  the  cot,  toL  iii,  pt. 
682,  of  this  CychpiBdia,) 

The  other  place  is  that  of  the  attempted  Predpitft- 
tion.  We  are  directed  to  the  true  scene  of  thia  oosv- 
rence,  not  so  much  by  any  tradirion  aa  by  iatemal  in- 
dications in  the  Goq>el  history  itself.  A  prevalent  opoB- 
ion  of  the  country  has  transferred  the  event  to  a  h3 
about  two  miles  south-east  of  the  town.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Nazareth  ever  occupied  a  diffnvnt  mt 
from  the  present  one ;  and  that  a  nob,  whose  dciefi 
nation  was  to  put  to  death  the  ob|ect  of  their  ra^ge. 
should  repair  to  so  distant  a  place  for  that  purpose  is 
entirely  incredible.  The  present  village,  as  already 
stated,  lies  along  the  hill-dde,  but  mocb  nearer  the 
base  than  the  summit.  Above  the  bulk  of  the  tovn 
are  several  rocky  ledges  over  which  a  person  could  not 
be  thrown  without  almost  certain  destruction.  But  there 
is  one  very  remarkable  precipice,  almost  perpendicalar 
and  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  near  the  Maronite  diaxck. 
which  may  weU  be  supposed  to  be  the  i<lentical 
over  which  the  infuriated  townsmen  of  Jeaoi 
to  hurt  him.  The  singular  precision  with  wbi«^  the  aar- 
rative  relates  the  transaction  deservea  a  remark  or  twn. 
Casual  readers  would  imderatand  from  the  aooomt  tbst 
Nazareth  was  situated  on  the  summit,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple brought  Jesus  down  thence  to  the  brow  of  the  hS 
as  if  it  were  between  the  town  and  the  valley.  If  thcar 
inferences  were  correct,  the  narrative  and  the  locafity 
would  then  be  at  variance  with  each  other.  Even  Ro- 
land (Pa/<e«f.  p.  905)  says:  *<  Na^apl^— urha  cdificau 
super  rvpem,  unde  Christum  precipitare  oonati  sunt.* 
But  the  language  of  the  evangeUst,  when  naore  dosdr 
examined,  is  found  neither  to  require  the  infereoees  is 
question  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  exclude  them  on  the 
other.  What  he  asserts  is  that  the  incensed  aowA 
**  rose  up  and  cast  Jemis  out  of  the  dry,  and  bro^fai 
him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  vss 
built,  that  they  might  cast  him  down  headlong.*'  It 
will  be  remarked  here,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  sot 
said  that  the  people  either  went  up  or  descended  in  er- 
der  to  reach  the  predpice,  but  simply  that  they  losk 
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the  5^T-ioiir  to.it,  wherever  it  was;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  it  is  not  said  that  the  city  was  built  ^  on  the 
lirow  of  the  bill,'*  bat  equally  as  well  that  the  precipice 
was  '*  uo  the  bruw,**  without  deciding  whether  the  cliff 
overlooked  the  town  (as  is  the  fact)  or  was  below  it. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  very  nearly  the  terms  of 
the  history  approach  a  mistake  and  yet  avoid  it.  As 
I*aley  remarks  in  another  case,  none  but  a  true  account 
oHild  advance  thus  to  the  very  brink  of  contradiction 
u'irhoiit  falling  into  it.     See  Prkcipitatiox. 

a.  Present  Condition, — Modem  Nazareth  belongs  to 
the  better  class  of  Eastern  villages.     It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  8000  or  4000 :  a  few  are  Mohammedans,  the 
rest  Latin  and  Greek  Christians.    There  is  one  mosque, 
n  Franciscan  convent  of  huge  dimensions,  but  display- 
iii^  no  great  architectural  beauty,  a  small  Maronite 
church,  a  Greek  church,  and  perhaps  a  church  or  chapel 
«)f  sivnie  of  the  other  confessions.     Protestant  missions 
have  been  attempted,  but  with  no  very  marked  suc- 
cess.    Most  of  the  houses  are  well  built  of  stone,  and 
have  a  neat  and  comfortable  appearance.    As  streams 
ill  the  rainy  seastm  are  liable  to  pour  down  with  vio- 
lence from  the  hills,  every  **  wise  man,**  instead  of  build- 
ing upon  the  loose  sinl  on  the  surface,  digs  deep,  and 
lays  bis  foundation  upon  the  rock  {lir\  n)v  wirpav) 
which  is  found  so  generally  in  that  country  at  a  certain 
depth  in  the  earth.     The  streets  or  lanes  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  and  after  rain  are  so  full  of  mud  and  mire 
as  to  be  almost  impassable. 

A  description  of  Nazareth  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out mention  of  the  remarkaltle  view  from  the  tomb  of 
Neby  Ismail  on  one  of  the  hills  behind  the  town.  It 
most  suffice  to  indicate  merely  the  objects  within  sight. 
In  the  north  are  seen  the  ridges  of  Lebanon  antl,  high 
above  all,  the  white  top  of  Hermon ;  in  the  west,  Car- 
mel,  glimpses  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  bay  and  the 
town  of  Akka;  east  and  south-east  are  GUc»ul,  Tabor, 
Cailboa;  and  south,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the 
mountains  of  Samaria,  with  villages  on  every  side, 
among  which  are  Kana,  Nein,  Endor,  Zerin  (Jezreel), 
and  T^umnnk  (Taanach).  It  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  spectacles  (for  it  com- 
btncA  the  two  features)  which  earth  has  to  show.  Dr. 
Kobinson*s  elaborate  description  of  the  scene  (Bib,  Res, 
ii,  336, 887)  conveys  no  exaggerated  idea  of  its  magnif- 
icence or  historical  interest.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that 
the  Saviour,  during  the  days  of  his  seclusion  in  the  ad- 
jacent valley,  often  came  to  this  very  spot,  and  looked 
forth  thence  upon  those  glorious  works  of  the  Creator 
which  so  life  the  soul  upward  to  him. 

Nazareth  has  long  been  distinguished  for  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  its  women.  Antoninus  Martyr  found  many 
there  in  the  6th  century,  who  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived this  gift  from  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  travellers 
state  that  their  descendants  retain  it  stilL 

See,  in  addition  to  the  above-cited  authorities,  Light- 
foot,  NorcB  Heb.  p.  918;  Quaresmius,  iii,  884;  Schuiz, 
I^ungen,  v,  192;  Richter,  WaUf,  p.  67;  Schubert,  iii, 
169;  Burckhardt,  ii,  588;  Scholtz,  Reu,  p.  247;  Hack- 
ett,  lUuBlr,  of  Script,  p.  801 ;  fionar,  Ltmd  of  Promiae^ 
p.  397;  Sepp,  Dtu  HeiL  Land,  ii,  78;  Tobler,  Nazareth 
M  PalMttimi  (Berlin,  1868). 

Naz'arite  [or,  rather,  Nazirite]  (Heb.  Nazir, 
-i-'tj,  fully  D-^rfex  l-^tp,  a  Nazarite  of  God ;  Sept. 
properly  NoCi/oaToi;,  as  in  Judg.  xiii,  7 ;  Lanuiv,  7;  but 
often  ciV^a/uvoc  or  dytafffiBvoc ;  Yulg.  Nazarteus ;  Tal- 
mud, rn^tS),  the  name  given  to  such  Israelites,  whether 
male  or  female,  as  consecrated  themselves  to  Jehovah 
by  a  peculiar  vow  prescribed  in  Numb.  vi.  (In  the 
treatment  of  this  subject  we  freely  avail  ourselves  of 
the  articles  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith,  Fair- 
bairn,  and  Winer.)     See  Vow. 

1.  The  Name  and  its  ^S^i/fco/tbn,— The  term  1'^tJ 
comes  with  the  verb  *^T9,  signifying  to  bindf  and  thence 
to  feparaie.    Hence  we  have  the  cognate  HTS  (necer). 


denoting  a  crown  or  diadem,  which  binds  the  head ;  the 
hair  (Jer.  vii,  29),  which  forms  a  natural  crown ;  and 
consecration  to  God  as  a  nastr,  which  is  a  separation 
from  certain  things  that  sjrmbolize  all  that  separates  or 
hinders  fVom  union  with  God.    The  concrete  "I'^tS  oo- 

•T 

curs  sixteen  times  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  denotes, 
in  general,  one  who  is  separated  from  certain  things 
and  unto  others,  and  so  distinguished  from  other  per- 
sons, and  consecrated  unto  Grod.  In  two  passages  (Gen. 
xlix,  26;  Deut.  xxxiii,  16)  it  appears  in  the  phrase 
1*^nK  ")*^T3,  one  separaUdfrom  his  brethren,  a  touching 
descripdon  of  Joseph,  as  he  was  in  the  providence  of 
God  separated  from  his  brethren  by  their  jealous  cru- 
elty for  twenty  years,  and  at  the  same  time  exalted 
above  them  in  point  of  nearness  to  God  and  rank  among 
men  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life.  In  two  othen 
(Lev.  XXV,  5,  II)  it  denotes  that  which  is  separated 
fVom  common  use.  It  is  applied  to  the  vine,  while  it 
remained  untouched  during  the  sabbatical  and  the  ju- 
bilee years.  *'  That  which  groweth  of  its  own  accord 
of  thy  harvest  thou  shalt  not  reap,  neither  gather  the 
grapes  of  thy  nazir"  (yet,  5),  that  is,  of  thy  vine  in  the 
year  of  its  separation  from  common  use.  **A  jubilee 
shall  that  fiftieth  year  be  unto  you ;  ye  shall  not  sow, 
neither  reap  that  which  groweth  of  itself  in  it,  nor 
gather  its  nazirs"  (ver.  11),  that  is,  the  vines  of  the  ju- 
bilee vear.  There  are  here  two  deviations  from  cu»- 
tom :  the  vine  is  not  pnmed,  and  its  spontaneous  prod- 
uce is  not  gathered  for  consumpdon.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Joseph,  in  the  context  of  Geiu  xlix,  26,  is  figura- 
tively represented  as  **  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful 
bough  by  a  well,  whose  branches  run  over  the  wall** 
(ver.  22) ;  in  other  words,  a  young  shoot  fVom  a  fruit- 
ful tree,  spreading  forth  its  richly-laden  branches  in  all 

the  unrestrained  luxuriance  c^  nature.    The  verb  "ita 

—  T 

(nazdr)  is  found  in  ten  passages,  two  of  which  precede 
the  Book  of  Numbers.  In  Lev.  xv,  18  we  read,  **Thu8 
shall  ye  separate  the  children  of  Israel  from  their  un- 
cleanness;**  and  in  Lev.  xxii,  2,  ^  Speak  unto  Aaron  and 
to  his  sons,  that  they  separate  themselves  from  the  holy 
things  of  the  children  of  Israel,**  namely,  when  they 
themselves  are  in  their  undeannees,  as  is  explained  in 
the  next  verse.  In  these  cases  the  separation  is  be- 
tween the  holy  and  the  profane ;  and  this  usage  natu- 
rally leads  to  the  special  meaning  of  the  term  nazir  in 
the  other  twelve  places  in  which  it  occurs. 

According  to  others  the  word  *^Ta,  a  diadem,  contains 
the  original  idea  of  "1T3,  which  will  then  radically  sig- 
nify to  crown,  and  the  hair  is  regarded  as  a  crown  to 
the  person.  The  Nazarite  in  that  view  is  the  crowned 
one,  because,  as  we  are  told  in  Numb,  vi,  7,  he  has  ''the 
crown  of  God  upon  his  head*'  (10X1  br  l-^nbx  -ITJ), 
evidently  referring  to  his  distinguishing  badge  of  the 
freely  growing  and  profuse  mass  of  hair,  which  was  con- 
sidered an  ornament  (2  Sam.  xiv,  25,  26),  and  which  he 
was  not  allowed  to  cut  off  (Numb,  vi,  5),  because  there- 
in his  vow  chiefly  consisted  (Judg.  xii,  5) ;  and  this  is 
c(»ntirmcd  by  Numb,  vi,  9,  where  it  is  said, "  If  he  defiled 
his  head  diadem  (1")Ta  UK*1),  he  is  to  shave  his  hea<l.** 
Hence  also  the  signification  of  ITS,  ornamental  hair, 
long  hair  (iSet,  vii,  29  with  Numb,  vi,  19) ;  while  the 
vine  again,  laden  with  fruit,  is  called  Nazirite,  or  mora 
probably  Nazir,  1"»t3,  i.  e.  the  crowned  (Lev.  xx v,  6, 1 1 ) ; 
liecause  in  its  uncut  state,  when  its  head  is  covered  with 
grapes  and  foliage,  it  is  as  much  adorned  with  a  diadem 
as  the  head  of  the  Nazarite  with  the  abundant  hair,  ju»t 
AS  we  call  the  foliage  of  a  tree  its  crown.  Besides,  the 
vine  hills  rising  in  the  different  parts  of  Palestine,  and 
resembling  heads  covered  with  hair,  may  have  suggest- 
ed this  figure  to  the  Oriental  mind,  since  the  summits 
of  mountains  are  called  their  heads  (dXI)  in  Hebrew 

(Gen.  viii,  6;  Exod.  xvii,  9,  10;  xix,  20;  Amos  i,  2), 
and  the  foliage  is  not  unfrequently  compared  to  the 
hair  or  wool  (n*^Q2C)  of  animals  (Ezek.  xvii,  8,  22; 
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<xxi,  8, 10, 14;  see  SaalachUtz,  Da$  Mosaische  Rechi, 
p.  158). 

2.  Origin  of  the  O^fom.-— The  genns  of  the  cnstom 
liow  under  consideration  reach  farther  back  than  the 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness.     The  manner  in  which  the 
topic  is  introduced  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  (ch.  vi)  in- 
dicates that  the  nazir  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  minds 
of  the  Israelites.    The  application  of  the  term  to  the 
undressed  vine  of  the  sabbatical  year  in  a  previous  book 
(Levit)  tends  to  the  same  conclusion.   A  custom  of  this 
kind  might  have  readily  grown  up  during  the  long 
BOJcKim  in  Egypt,  and  have  there  served  as  a  protest 
against  the  prevalent  idolatry.     Cyril  of  Alexandria 
considered  that  letting  the  hair  grow,  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  in  the  vow,  was  taken  from  the  Egyp- 
tians.    This  notion  has  been  substantially  adopted  by 
Fagius,  Spencer,  Michaelis,  Hengstenberg,  and   some 
other  critics.    Hengstenberg  affirms  that  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Hebrews  were  distinguished  among  ancient 
nations  by  cutting  their  hair  as  a  matter  of  social  pro- 
priety ;  and  thus  the  marked  significance  of  long  hair 
miwt  have  been  common  to  them  both.    The  arguments 
of  Biihr,  however,  to  show  that  the  wearing  of  long  hair 
in  Egypt  and  all  other  heathen  nations  had  a  meaning 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  Nazaritish  vow,  seem  to  be 
conclusive.     The  head  of  the  Nazarite  was  perhaps  con- 
sidered as  adorned  with  its  growth  of  hair  (L^mpe,  in 
MincelL  Gron.  iv,  107  sq.),  which,  as  a  kind  of  crown, 
showed  his  consecration,  and  the  touch  of  a  knife  or  ra- 
zor was  a  profanation  of  that  which  belonged  to  God. 
In  other  ancient  nations  it  was  usual  to  promise  a  god, 
especially  in  times  of  danger,  the  oflFering  of  the  hair  of 
the  head  or  of  the  beard;  and  sometimes  the  hair  was 
offered  without  a  vow,  especially  by  new-married  wom- 
en.    (Compare  Spencer,  Legg,  rit,  iii,  6,  1 ;   Doughtsei 
A  mtlecf,  i,  97.)     So  among  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  Sic  i, 
18,  88  sq.),  the  Syrians  (Lucian,  Urn  Sgr.  c  60),  the 
(Greeks  (Homer,  liuid,  xxiii,  41  sq.;  Plut  Tkes,  c.  6; 
Theodof^t,  Quast.  in  I^,  28;  Wachsmuth,  HMen,  Al- 
(erfhum,  ii,  668),  the  Romans  (Suet.  Ner,  1 1 ;  Martial,  ix, 
17, 8  sq.),  and  the  Arabians  (see  Koran,  ii,  192;  Hamas, 
p.  2  sq.).     But  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Jewish  custom  is  that  found  by  Morier  among  the  mod- 
em Persians.     "It  frequently  happens  after  the  birth 
of  a  son,  that  if  the  parent  be  in  distress  or  the  child 
be  sick,  or  that  there  be  any  other  cause  of  grief,  the 
mother  makes  a  vow  that  no  razor  shall  come  upon  the 
child's  head  for  a  cerUin  period  of  time,  and  sometimes 
for  all  his  life.     If  the  child  recovers  and  the  cause  of 
grief  be  removed,  and  if  the  vow  be  but  for  a  time,  so 
that  the  mother's  vow  be  fulfilled,  then  she  shaves  his 
head  at  the  end  of  the  time  prescribed,  makes  a  small 
entertainment,  collects  money  and  other  things  from 
her  relations  and  her  friends,  which  are  sent  as  nezers 
(offerings)  to  the  mosque  at  Kerbelah,  and  are  there 
consecrated"  (Second  Joumfy,  p.  109).    The  abstinence 
of  priests  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  from  certain 
kinds  of  food,  as  a  token  of  peculiar  sanctity,  is  a  kin- 
dred ordinance  (Porphyr.  Ahain,  iv,  7) ;  and  some  have 
supposed  that  the  Nazaritish  vow  had  an  Egyptian  or- 
igin, and  was  simply  modified  by  the  Hebrews  to  ac- 
cord with  their  system  (Spencer,  l^egg,  RiL  iii,  6.  1 ; 
Michaelis,  Mo».  rJ'ivl,  27) ;  but  the  resemblances  cited 
from  the  Egyptian  priesthood  are  too  fragmentary  to 
support  the  theory.     Indeed,  the  abstinence  of  the 
priests  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  vow,  but  was  a  quali- 
fication for  their  sacred  office.     And  although  they,  were 
required  to  practice  celibacy,  we  do  not  find  that  wine 
was  forbidden  to  them.     Besides,  each  feature  of  the 
Nazaritish  vow  is  so  intimately  associated  with  Hebrew 
ideas  and  practices  that  the  search  for  a  foreign  origin 
is  wholly  unnecessary.     The  reflections  of  Ewald  {Itr, 
Gtsch,  ii^403  sq.)  on  this  subject  are  too  elaborate.  With- 
out reason,  some,  especially  Koman  Catholic  writers, 
have  thought  that  the  first  traces  of  monachism  were 
to  be  found  in  this  institution.      See  G.  Less,  Svper 
lege  Mas,  de  NatiritaUt,  prima  eaque  antiquiuima  vita 


Monast,  improbatione  (GcStt.  1789).  Comp.  Midwis, 
Orimt  Bt&^iorA.  vi,  285  sq.  The  only  FeaemblaiKC  is  ia 
the  general  purpose,  there  is  none  in  the  nature  of  ibe 
vow.  See  Dassov,  Vo/a  llonasi,  et  Xamraor.  wster  » 
coUaia,  (KiL  1708);  comp.  Carpzor,  Appar.  161  sj.. 
799  sq.;  Reland,  Antiq.  Sacr,  ii,  10;  B&br,  i^fiaM. n. 
430  sq. ;  G.  F.  Meinhard,  de  NatiroeU  (Jen.  1676);  Zonu 
in  Mitcdl  Leip$.  Nov.  iv,  426  sq.    See  Haib. 

8.  What  consfittUed  a  Nazarite. — Tbe  special  rrm 
wherebv  one  bound  himself  to  be  a  Nazarke  (■l''T3  TiSi 
involved  the  following  three  things :  (0.)  He  b  to  sb- 
stain  from  wine  and  strong  drink — or  as  OnkelcM,wfa» 
renders  13CI  T"'  by  P'^TIS^  mn  ncn^a,  and  tbe  sb- 
cient  Jewish  canons  will  have  it,  from  old  and  vxw 
wine — vinegar  made  of  wine  or  ^rong  drink ;  liquor  d 
grapes ;  grapes  either  moist  or  dried ;  and,  in  fact,  froa 
every  production  of  the  vine — even  from  the  reryrtww 
and  skin  of  the  vine.    According;  to  tbe  Jewish  oaaflai, 
however,  "strong  drink  made  of  daces,  or  sudi  ]ike,ii 
lawful  for  the  Nazarite**  (Maimonidefl»  HUckotk  NetHrvA, 
V,  1).      (6.)  He  must  refrain  from  cutting  tbe  hair  off 
his  head  during  the  whole  period  of  bis  Nazaritehi]!L 
(r.)  He  must  avoid  every  contact  with  tbe  dead,  even 
if  his  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  were  to  die  dariog 
his  Nazariteship. 

If  he  was  accidentally  defiled  by  death  suddenly  oe- 
curring  on  his  premises,  he  was  (^liged  to  observe  t^ 
legal  purification  of  seven  days  (comp.  Numb,  xix,  14): 
cut  off  his  hair  on  tbe  seventh  day — which  in  this  ea^t 
was  not  burned,  but  buried  (Mishna,  7Vmifrcz,vi,4:  aai 
Maimonides,  ad  loc.) ;  bring  on  the  eighth  day  two  txst- 
tie-doves  or  two  young  pigeons  to  the  priest — one  for  s 
sin-offering  and  the  other  for  a  bumt^-olKering;  hafioiv 
his  head,  offer  a  lamb  of  the  first  year  as  a  cmpas- 
offering,  renew  his  vow,  and  begin  again  his  Nazaritf- 
ship,  as  the  days  which  had  passed  since  tbe  coromaict- 
ment  of  his  vow  were  lost  through  this  ioteiTuptipti 
(Numb,  vi,  1-12).  His  desecration  by  a  dead  body  v 
alone  mentioned,  because  it  might  happen  without  ki» 
will ;  whereas  the  other  two  conditions  of  hu  vow  wen- 
in  bis  own  power,  and,  it  was  presumed,  would  not  be 
violated.  According  to  the  later  penalties  of  tbe  Tsj- 
mud,  men  and  women  who,  after  taking  tbe  KazaritHk 
vow,  cut  their  hair  or  plucked  it  off  with  their  hands,  at 
defiled  themselves  by  wilfully  coming  in  oootact  with 
dead  bodies,  or  partook  of  wine,  received  forty  stripn 
{Nazir J  iv,  8 ;  Maimonides,  /iikkoih  Nezir,  v,  2,  6, 8, 
11).  So  rigid  were  the  regiUatlons  that  tbe  Nazarite 
was  not  allowed  to  comb  his  hair  lest  some  of  it  migUt 
be  torn  out,  but  he  was  permitted  to  smooth  it  with  His 
hands  (A'itiztr,  vi,  8). 

As  the  Mosaic  law  says  nothing  about  tbe  fovma&ty 
of  the  Nazaritish  vow,  and  as  all  other  dedaratioos  wm 
binding  wherever  and  whenever  made  (Deut.  xxiii,  H\ 
we  may  accept  the  ancient  Jewish  canons  that  tbe  vo« 
was  made  in  private,  and  that  it  was  binding  even  if  a 
man  or  woman  simply  said,  **  Behold,  1  am  a  Nazarite  T 
CT^tS  ''a^*^?!),  or  repeated,  "  I  also  become  ooe,**  when 
hearing  any  one  else  make  this  declaration  (Mialma. 
Natir,  i,  8 ;  iii,  1 ;  iv,  1).  A  father  oouM  make  a  t«w 
for  his  son  before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  «ge,  bot  not 
a  mother  for  hers  (Numb,  xxx,  8 ;  Sota,  iii.  8  ;  Natir. 
iii,  6).  A  man  had  the  power  to  annul  hn  wile's  vow 
{Nazir,  iv,  1 ;  Maimonides,  Hilchofh  Nezirvfh,  ii,  IT), 
but  not  his  slave's,  and  in  case  he  did  prohibit  him  u> 
perform  it,  he  was  bound  to  fulfil  it  as  soon  as  he  was 
set  at  liberty  {Natir,  ix,  1). 

The  vow  seems  to  have  been  resorted  to,  like  prayer, 
by  pious  people,  wider  extraonlinsiy  exigencies,  such 
as  in  cases  of  sickness  (Josephos,  War,  ii,  15),  or  whra 
starting  on  a  long  journey  (Mishna,  A'un'r,  i,  6),  or  wb« 
wishing  for  children  {ib,  ii,  7 ;  ix,  x), 

4.  A  ccomplvihment  of  Ike  Nazarite^s  Vcne^imdiie  Qfrr- 
wigs  connected  theretrifk, — ^When  the  time  of  his  N«6i- 
riteship  was  aocompl'ished,  the  Nazarite  bad  to  prcaest 
himself  before  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  with  tbzee 
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rifices,  oorrespooding  to  the  three  prohibitions  of  Naza- 
ritiam  —  (a)  A  he-lamb  uf  the  first  year  for  a  bumt^ 
offering ;  (6)  a  ewe-lamb  also  of  the  first  year  for  a  sin- 
oflfering;  and  (c)  a  ram  for  a^ieaoe-offering.     With  the 
latter  *^  he  had  to  bring  six  tenth-deals  and  two  thirds 
of  a  tenth-deal  of  flour,  from  which  were  baked  twenty 
eakea,  viz.  ten  unleavened  cakes  and  ten  unleavened 
wmfera.      These  twenty  cakes  were  anointed  with  a 
fourth  pcurt  of  a  log  of  oil,  as  fixed  by  a  law  of  Moses 
from  Sinai,  and  were  all  brought  in  one  vesser  (Mairoo- 
nides,  HUckoth  Nezirutkt  viii,  1).   Besides  these  extraor- 
dinary cakes  and  wafers,  he  had  to  bring  tl^  ordinary 
meat-ollbring  and  drink-offering  appointed  for  all  sacri- 
fices (oomp.  Nomb.  xxviii).    These  three  sacrifices  were 
designed  both  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  which  the 
Nazarite  unconsciously  committed  during  his  Nazarite- 
ship,  and  as  an  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  Him  by 
whose  grace  he  had  happily  fulfilled  the  time  of  his  vow. 
After  the  priest  had  offered  these  sacrifices — sin-offer- 
ing first,  bomt^fKering  second,  and  peace-offering  third 
(Maimonidea,  Hilchoth  Nniruth,  viii,  8)— the  Nazarite 
cut  off  h'ls  Nazir  head  OITS  iz3xn)— L  e.  the  hair  which 
was  his  Nazaritish  pledge — at  the  door,  threw  it  into 
the  fire  under  the  peace-offering,  or,  as  the  ancient 
Jewish  canons  have  it,  under  the  caldron  in  which 
the  peace-offering  was  boiled  (Mishna,  iVoztr,  vi,  8). 
Thereupon  ^  the  priest  took  the  boiled  shoulder  of  the 
ram,  one  of  the  ten  unleavened  cakes  fh>m  the  basket, 
and  one  of  the  unleavened  wafers,  laid  them  on  the 
Nazarite*8  hand,  put  his  hands  under  those  of  the  owner, 
and  waved  it  all  before  the  Lord**  (Muhna,  Ncuiir,  vi,  9). 
"The  fat  was  then  salted  and  burned  upon  the  altar, 
while  the  breast  and  the  fore-leg  were  eaten  by  the 
priests  after  the  fat  was  burned;  the  cake,  too,  which 
was  waved,  and  the  boiled  shoulder,  were  eaten  by  the 
priests,  but  the  remaining  bread  and  the  meat  were 
eaten  by  the  owners**  (Maimonidea,  Hilchoth  Mcuue  ha- 
Corbcaiotk,  ix,  9-11).     Besides  these  sacrifices  which 
were  ordained,  the  Nazarite  also  brought  a  free-will 
offering  proportioned  to  his  drcumstanoes  (Numb,  vi, 
13-21).   In  the  time  of  the  Temple  there  was  a  Nazarite 
chamber  in  the  woman*s  court  in  the  south-east  comer, 
where  the  Nazarites  boiled  their  peace-offerings,  cut  off 
the  hair  of  their  heads,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire  under 
the  caldron.     They  were,  however,  also  allowed  to  cut 
off  thdr  hair  in  the  country.    ^  But  whether  the  Naza- 
rite cut  it  in  the  country  or  in  the  sanctuary,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  the  hair  cast  under  the  caldron,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  do  it  before  the  appointed  time  for 
opening  the  door  of  the  court,  as  it  is  written, '  the  door 
of  the  tent^  (Numb,  vi,  8) ;  which  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  CO  cut  off  his  hair  before  or  at  the  door,  for  that 
would  be  treating  the  sanctuary  with  contempt"  (Mish- 
na, Middoth,  ii,  5;  Naair,  vi,  8;  Maimonidea,  Hilchoth^ 
N^irutk,  viii,  8).    The  assertion,  therefore,  of  Dr.  How- 
son  {Life  ami  Epistles  of  St,  Paul,  i,  499),  and  others, 
that  the  vow  recorded  in  Acts  xviii,  18  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  regular  Nazaritish  vow,  because  it  is  said 
that  Paul  **  shaved  his  head  in  Cenchress,**  and  because 
it  ^  was  not  cut  off  at  the  door  of  the  temple  where  the 
sacrifices  were  offered,  as  was  required  by  the  law  of  the 
Nazarite,"  is  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  the  Jews 
in  the  dajrs  of  our  Saviour.    One  could  also  take  upon 
himself  one  of  the  obligations  of  a  Nazarite,  and  then 
wnd  his  sacrifices  through  a  Nazarite,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  remark :  **  He  who  said,  *  Lo,  I  take 
upon  myself  the  ^ving  of  a  Nazarite,'  is  bound  to  bring 
the  offerings  of  shavings  for  cleanness,  and  may  offer 
them  through  any  Nazarite  he  pleases.    Or  if  he  says, 
'  I  take  upon  myself  half  the  offerings  of  a  Nazarite,**  or 
*I  take  upon  mjrself  half  the  shaving  of  a  Nazarite,'  he 
has  only  to  bring  half  the  sacrifices,  and  can  send  them 
through  any  Nazarite  he  likes,  and  that  Nazarite  pays 
those  offerings  (torn  his  own"  (Maimonidea,  Hilchoth 
iViezinifA,  viii,  18).    This  circumstance,  which  evidently 
voee  from  the  fact  that  the  offerings  requir^  fh>m  a 
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full  Nazarite  were  beyond  the  means  of  the  pious  poor, 
and  which  made  it  also  an  act  of  piety  for  a  rich  man  to 
pay  the  necessary  expenses,  and  thus  enable  his  poorer 
brethren  to  complete  their  vow  (Josephus,  An/,  xix,  6, 
1),  explains  Acts  xxi,  28,  24,  26,  where  we  find  that  St. 
Paul  could  only  take  upon  himself  a  part  of  the  vow, 
then  proceed  with  the  poor  Nazarites  to  the  temple,  and 
offer  through  them,  and  thus  make  them  partake  of  his 
charges  about  the  sacrifices.  The  Gemara  (quoted  by 
Keland,  A  nL  Sac)  states  that  Alexander  Jannieus  con- 
tributed towards  supplying  nine  hundred  victims  for 
three  hundred  Nazarites.    See  Paul. 

5.  Duration  of  the  Nazaritish  Vow, — As  the  Bible  says 
nothing  about  the  duration  of  the  Nazaritish  vow,  but 
leaves  every  one  who  takes  it  to  fix  his  own  time,  the 
administrators  of  the  Mosaic  law  were  obliged  to  specify 
a  certain  number  of  days  as  the  lowest  period  for  Naza- 
riteship,  since  it  not  unfrequently  happened  chat  some 
took  the  vow  without  mentioning  any  definite  time 
whatever,  while  others,  if  they  could  take  it  for  a  few 
days,  ¥rould  vow  too  often,  and  thereby  diminish  its  sol- 
emn character.  Hence  the  Jewish  canons  determined 
that  ^  if  any  one  says,  I  will  be  a  Nazarite,  without 
mentioning  expressly  how  long,  he  cannot  be  a  Naza- 
rite less  than  thirty  days;  and  even  if  he  says,  I  take 
upon  myself  to  be  a  Nazarite  with  an  exceedingly  great 
Nazariteship,  it  is  not  to  be  more  than  thirty  days,  be- 
cause he  expressed  no  time.  If  he  mentions  less  than 
thirty  days,  e.  g.  if  he  says  I  am  a  Nazarite  for  one  day 
or  ten  days  or  twenty  days,  he  is  nevertheless  a  Naza- 
rite for  thirty  days,  for  there  is  no  Nazariteship  for  less 
than  thirty  days.  This  is  a  law  transmitted  by  tradi- 
tion. But  if  he  mentions  a  time  more  than  thirty  days, 
e.  g.  if  he  says  thirty-one  days,  or  forty,  or  a  hundred 
days,  or  a  hundred  years,  he  must  be  a  Nazarite  during 
the  said  period,  neither  less  nor  more"  (Maimonidea, 
Hilchoth  Neziruth,  iii,  1-8 ;  Mishna,  Nazir,  i,  8 ;  iii,  1 ; 
vi,  8 ;  Joseph.  War,  ii,  16, 1).  The  ancient  expositors 
connect  the  fixing  of  the  indefinite  vow  at  thirty  days, 
with  the  words,  *'he  shall  be  holy''  (jrX^tX^  tZ^'ip,  Numb, 
vi,  5),  by  the  exegetical  rule  called  Gtmatria  (OHD 

rr^m,  rr^m  imp  •j««3»  bi**  o'tobw  ni*j'»T3 
D'^obo  K'^ia^an),  where  n'^n'^  (io+6+io+6=80) 

amounts  to  thirty  (comp.  Siphri,  ad  loc).  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  that  there  were  some  who  took  the  Naz- 
aritish vow  for  life.  These  are  called  0^19  '«n*«Ta 
{NaxariBi  fialm),  perpetual  Nazarites,  in  contradisdno- 
tion  fh>m  those  who  took  the  vow  for  a  limited  period 
(Nazarwi  votioi),  and  are  therefore  called  D*^13'^  '^*^'^T9, 
NamtrHesfor  a  certain  number  of  days,  or  yo^  *^*^*^t9 
I112Cp,  Nastaritss  for  a  short  time.  The  Bible  mentions 
three  Nazarites  for  life:  Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  the 
Baptist  Fathers,  and  mothers  with  the  consent  of  their 
husbands,  could  devote  their  prospective  children  to 
perpetual  Nazaritism  (1  Sam.  i,  11 ;  Mishna,  Nazir,  ix, 
5),  in  which  case  the  mother  abstained  during  her  preg- 
nancy from  wine  and  strong  drink  and  unclean  things 
(Judg.  xiii,  4 ;  Luke  i,  16).  These  life-long  Nazarites 
were  afterwards  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  *^*^*fT9 

ui^y,  ordinary  perpetual  Nazixrites,9iDd*(V0Xi^  '^*^M9, 
SamsoH^Nazarites,  and  the  distinction  between  the  two 
was  that  the  former  were  allowed  to  diminish  their  hair 
when  it  became  too  heavy,  if  they  were  willing  to  bring 
the  three  appointed  sacrifices,  and  were  obliged  to  bring 
a  sacrifice  in  case  they  became  defiled;  while  the  latter 
were  not  allowed  to  diminish  their  hair,  however  heavy, 
but  were  not  required  to  bring  a  sacrifice  in  case  th^ 
became  defiled  (Mishna,  Nazir,  i,  2),  because  Samson 
brought  no  sacrifice  after  he  was  defiled  by  contact  with 
the  jaw-bone  of  a  dead  ass  (Judg.  xv,  16).  Of  course, 
any  one  who  wished  to  become  a  Samson^Nazarite  had 
distinctly  to  say  so  (11tZ913^3  -•S't^n)  when  he  took  the 
vow.    One  instance  is  related  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adia- 
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bene  (of  whom  some  particulars  are  given  hy  Josephoa, 
Ant^xXf2)f  who,  with  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  took  a 
vow  for  seven  years  in  order  to  obtain  the  divine  favor 
on  a  military  expedition  which  her  son  was  about  to 
undertake.  When  her  period  of  consecration  had  ex- 
l>ired  she  ^'i8ited  Jerusalem,  and  was  there  informed  by 
the  doctors  of  the  school  of  Hillel  that  a  vow  taken  in 
another  country  must  be  repeated  whenever  the  Naza- 
rite  might  visit  the  Holy  Land.  She  accordingly  con- 
tinued a  Nazarite  for  a  second  seven  years,  and  happen- 
ing to  touch  a  dead  body  just  as  the  time  was  about  to 
expire,  she  was  obliged  to  renew  her  vow,  according  to 
the  law  in  Numb,  vi,  9,  etc  She  thus  continued  a  Naz- 
arite for  twenty-one  years  {Naxiry  iii,  6). 

5.  The  meaning  of  thiH  interesting  ordinance  has  been 
largely  discussed  by  Philo  Judsus,  Maimonides,  Abar- 
banel,  and  other  Jewish  writers.  The  following  theo- 
ries have  been  maintained  by  them  and  by  modem 
writers: 

(1.)  Some  consider  it  as  a  symbolical  expression  of 
the  divine  nature  working  in  man,  and  deny  that  it  in- 
volved anything  of  a  strictly  ascetic  character.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Jewish  writers  have  taken  this  view  more 
or  less  completely.  Abarbanel  imagined  that  the  hair 
represents  the  intellectual  power,  the  power  belong- 
ing to  the  head,  which  the  wise  man  was  not  to 
suffer  to  be  diminished  or  to  be  interfered  with  by 
<lrinking  wine  or  by  any  other  indulgence;  and  that 
the  Nazarite  was  not  to  approach  the  dead  because  he 
was  appointed  to  bear  witness  to  the  eternity  of  the 
divine  nature.  Of  modem  critics,  Bilhr  appears  to  have 
most  completely  trodden  in  the  same  track.  While  he 
denies  that  the  life  of  the  Nazarite  was,  in  the  proper 
sense,  ascetic,  he  contends  that  hu  abstinence  from  wine, 
and  his  not  being  allowed  to  approach  the  dead,  figured 
the  separation  from  other  men  which  characterizes  the 
consecrated  servant  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  his  long  hair 
Rignified  his  holiness.  The  hair,  according  to  his  theory, 
as  being  the  bloom  of  manhood,  is  the  symbol  of  growth 
in  the  vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
therefore  of  the  operation  of  the  divine  power. 

(2.)  Others  see  in  Nazaritism  the  principle  of  stoicism, 
and  imagine  that  it  was  intended  to  cultivate  and  bear 
witness  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  will  over  the  lower 
tendencies  of  human  nature.  The  philosophical  Jewish 
doctors,  fof  the  most  part,  seem  to  have  preferred  this 
view.  Thus  Bechai  speaks  of  the  Nazarite  as  a  con- 
queror who  subdued  his  temptations,  and  who  wore  his 
long  hair  as  a  crown,  *'qnod  ipse  rex  sit  cupiditadbus 
imperans  prsster  morem  reliquorum  hominum,  qui  cu- 
piditatum  sunt  servi."  He  supposed  that  the  hair  was 
worn  rough,  as  a  protest  against  foppery.  But  others, 
still  taking  it  as  a  regal  emblem,  have  ima^ned  that  it 
was  kept  elaborately  dressed,  and  fancy  that  they  see  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  custom  in  the  seven  locks 
of  Samson  (Judg.  xvi,  18-19). 

(8.)  Many  regard  it  wholly  in  the  light  of  a  sacrifice 
of  the  person  to  God.  Philo  has  taken  this  view  of  the 
subject.  In  his  work,  On  AmmaU  fit  for  Sacrifice^  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  Nazaritish  vow,  and  calls  it  17 
ibxTi  fuyaXtf.  According  to  him  the  Nazarite  did  not 
sacrifice  merely  his  possessions,  but  his  person,  and  the 
act  of  sacrifice  was  to  be  performed  in  the  completest 
manner.  The  outward  observances  enjoined  upon  him 
were  to  be  the  genuine  expressions  of  his  spiritual  de- 
votioiL  To  represent  spotless  purity  within,  he  was  to 
shun  defilement  from  the  dead,  at  the  expense  even  of 
the  obligation  of  the  closest  family  ties.  As  no  spirit- 
ual state  or  act  can  be  signified  by  any  single  symbol, 
he  was  to  identify  himself  with  each  one  of  the  three 
victims  which  he  had  to  offer  as  often  as  he  broke  his 
TOW  by  accidental  pollution,  or  when  the  period  of  his 
vow  came  to  an  end.  He  was  to  realize  in  himself  the 
ideas  of  the  whole  bumt-offering,  the  siq-offering,  and 
the  peace-offering.  That  no  mistake  might  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  three  sacrifices  being  shadows  of  one 
and  the  same  substance,  it  was  ordained  that  the  vic- 


tims should  be  individuals  of  one  and  the 
of  animal.  The  shom  hair  was  put  on  the  fire  of  t^ 
altar  in  order  that,  although  the  divine  law  did  ika  per- 
mit the  offering  of  human  blood,  sometfaiDg  might  be 
offered  up  that  was  actually  a  portion  of  his  oiwd 
Ewald,  following  in  the  same  lUie  of  thought,  has 
the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  as  an  act  of  aelf-sacrifioe ;  but  he 
looks  on  the  preservation  of  the  hair  as  sigmfyiiig  tfctt 
the  Nazarite  is  so  set  apart  for  God  that  do  cIub^  or 
diminution  should  be  made  in  any  part  of  his  posoa, 
and  as  serving  to  himself  and  the  world  for  a.  r^bk 
token  of  hii  peculiar  consecration  to  Jehovah. 

(4.)  In  all  such  disquisitions  there  b  a  bans  of  trnth, 
combined  with  an  element  of  error  derived  from  iks 
speculations  of  the  age  or  of  the  individoaL  From  a 
review  of  all  the  particulars  of  this  institute,  it  »  to  be 
inferred  that  it  was  a  typical  reprfSfntcOitm  of  a  hcfy 
life,  forming,  in  the  case  of  individuals,  promioent  ex- 
amples of  that  fidelity  to  covenant  engagements,  for  the 
interests  of  righteousness,  which  should  have  been  foood 
in  the  whole  community  of  IsraeL  It  exliibits  to  the 
view  a  practical  symbol  of  that  separation  from  sin 
which  is  coincident  with  dedicarion  to  God.  It  is  a 
part  of  that  system  of  teaching  by  figures  which  vs 
adapted  to  a  comparatively  unsophisticated  age.  h 
was  not  in  itself  a  principle  or  law  for  the  regnlatioii  ti 
conduct,  as  stoicism  or  asceticism,  but  a  divindy  a^ 
pointed  emblem  of  a  duly  regulated  life.  The  sysi- 
bolical  character  of  the  nazirate  is  manifest  from  its 
constitution.  It  was  not  incumbent  upon  any  indxriii- 
ual  or  order  of  men,  and  therefore  possessed  do  inhcreat 
moral  obligation.  In  its  ordinary  form  it  lasted  oily 
thirty,  or,  at  most,  one  hundred  days.  It  prohibited 
not  merely  intoxicating  drink,  but  every  pttydnct  of  the 
vine,  whereas  for  purely  moral  purposes  the  Scriptme 
simply  enjoins  temperance  in  all  things.  It  imposed 
two  other  restrictions  which  are  not  in  themselves  mor- 
al, but  only  typical  or  ceremonial,  tuunely,  leaving  the 
hair  unpolled,  and  taking  no  part  in  the  last  offices  that 
involved  contact  with  the  dead. 

A  symbcd  thus  regulated  by  a  divine  ordinanoe  mast 
have  had  a  profound  significance.  Accordingly  it  seis 
forth,  in  a  striking  and  beautiful  manner,  the  katfisg 
features  of  a  life  devoted  to  God.  It  originates  in  a 
solemn  resolve  of  the  free-will,  and  is  in  this  respect  m 
interesting  emblem  of  a  godly  life,  which  is  the  ipoo- 
taneons  outgoing  of  a  heart  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  It  prescribes  abstinence  from  every  product  of 
the  vine.  The  intoxicating  quality  of  the  juioe  of  the 
grape,  by  which  reason  is  clouded  and  unbaUnced, » 
laid  hold  of  as  the  fit  representative  of  nn,  which  dark- 
ens the  intellect  and  corrapts  the  will.  And  evoy  part 
of  the  vine  is  prohibited,  not  because  it  was  the  lortsd- 
den  fmit,  as  some  Jewish  doctors  afiirm  (Lightfbot  oa 
Luke  i,  15 ;  Kagee,  On  the  Atonement,  illost«  xxxviii),liet 
because  this  symbolic  act  conveys  the  obvious  \emm 
to  refrain  from  sin  in  every  shape  and  of  erery  degree 
since  the  slightest  deviation  from  rectitude  indicsts 
a  depraved  nature  as  truly  as  the  most  enormous  trans- 
gression. The  growth  of  the  beard  b  an  index  of  man- 
hood ;  and  the  unshorn  locks  present  a  striking  dis;^ 
of  the  unrestrained  luxuriance  of  corporeal  growth  and 
beauty.  They  are  therefore  emblematic  of  power,  lib- 
erty, youth,  and  beauty,  and  of  the  unreserved  exertioo 
of  all  our  faculties  in  the  service  of  our  Maker  and  Sav- 
iour. The  determinate  choice  of  that  which  b  right 
and  good  is  the  principle  of  a  holy  life,  and  the  corainf 
forth  of  that  choice  into  ftill  effect  is  the  beauty  of  bofi- 
ness.  The  flowing  locks  are  equally  expressive  of  child- 
like simplicity  aikl  feminine  grace,  and  therefore  of  that 
confiding  dependence  and  yielding  devotedness  whiA 
are  characteristic  of  the  new-bom  child  of  God.  This 
thought  is  well  brought  out  by  Fairhaim  (Tjpe^  0, 
419),  in  harmony  with  Ainsworth  and  BanmgaitcD. 
But  the  softness  of  a  faithful  heart  must  be  combiiKd 
with  the  energy  of  a  valiant  spirit,  to  constitute  the 
perfection^of  the  godly  or  Christian  diaracter.   Sanooo, 
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Sflmael,  and  John  the  Baptist  were  nu  leas  diBtinguished 
for  manly  fortitude  than  for  humble  deference  to  the 
will  of  God.  Defilement  by  a  dead  body  h  the  third 
thing  to  be  avoided.  The  dead  body  is  the  victim  of 
death ;  the  penalty  of  sin.  It  has,  therefore,  been  the 
seat  of  that  moral  corruption,  contact  with  which  con- 
veys ceremonial  defilement. 

6w  Beiation  of  NazarUitm  to  the  Lentioal  Economy, — 
As  the  priestly  office  presupposed  that  purity  of  life  of 
which  the  Nazarite  was  an  emblem,  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  present  some  points  of  correspondence. 
Thus  the  priests  were  to  abstain  fh>m  wine  or  strong 
druik  when  they  went  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
urbation to  perform  their  official  funcdons  (Lev.  x,  9). 
But  this  was  obviously  a  salutary  precaution  against 
their  being  disqualified  in  mind  or  body  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  their  duties.  Hence  they  were  not  pro- 
hibited from  other  products  of  the  vine;  and  when 
not  officiating  they  were  under  no  restriction  but  the 
ordinary  one  of  temperance.  The  high -priest,  also, 
upon  whom  was  '*  the  crown  ("^t3)  of  the  anointing  oil 
of  his  God,"  was  not  to  touch  any  dead  body,  or  defile 
himself  for  his  father  or  his  mother  (Lev.  xxi,  11,  12). 
But  the  ordinary  priests  were  not  placed  under  the  same 
re^raint,  plainly  because  a  substitute  could  in  this  case 
be  found  for  one  who  was  under  a  temporary  defilement. 
Maimonidcs  {More  Nehochim,  iii,  48)  speaks  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Nazarite,  in  regard  to  his  sanctity,  as  being 
equal  to  that  of  the  high-priest  The  abstinence  from 
wine  enjoined  upon  the  high-priest  on  behalf  of  all  the 
priests  when  they  were  about  to  enter  upon  their  min- 
istradons,  is  an  obWous  but  perhaps  not  such  an  im- 
portant point  in  the  comparison.  There  is  a  passage  in 
the  account  given  by  Uegesippns  of  SL  James  the  Just 
(Eusebius,  Hitt,  EccL  ii,  28),  which,  if  we  may  assume  it 
to  represent  a  genuine  tradition,  is  worth  a  notice,  and 
seems  to  show  that  Nazarites  were  permitted  even  to 
enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  He  says  that  St,  James 
was  consecrated  from  his  birth  neither  to  eat  meat,  to 
drink  wine,  to  cut  his  hair,  nor  to  indulge  in  the  use  of 
the  bath,  and  that  to  him  alone  it  was  permitted  (rovrt^ 
Itovti*  i^ffv)  to  enter  the  sanctuary.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  half  sacerdotal 
character  of  Samuel  might  have  been  connected  with 
his  prerogative  as  a  Nazarite.  Many  of  the  fathers 
designate  him  as  a  priest,  although  St.  Jerome,  on  the 
obvious  ground  of  his  descent,  denies  that  he  had  any 
sacerdotal  rank  (see  Ortlob,  Thes.  Nov,  TheoL-Philol  i, 
687). 

The  Nazir  did  not  sequester  himself  from  the  engage- 
ments or  enjoyments  of  domestic  or  social  life.  His  vow 
usually  lasted,  not  for  life,  but  for  a  number  of  days  de- 
termined by  himselt  He  did  not  therefore  form  a  fra- 
ternity, but  continued  as  an  individual  to  participate  in 
the  ordinary  affi&irs  of  every-day  life.  This  vow  mere- 
ly afforded  to  persons  of  a  certain  temperament,  in  a 
peculiar  state  of  religious  feeling,  or  in  entering  on  a 
particular  enterprise,  a  course  of  typical  observance,  in 
which  the  higher  tone  of  a  devout  imagination  might 
find  a  definite  and  legitimate  scope.  Such  a  mode  of 
action,  when  undertaken  with  a  proper  sense  of  its  sym- 
bolic import,  in  accordance  with  the  sanction  of  the  De- 
ity, was  well  calculated  to  cultivate  pure  desires  and 
promote  holy  tempers  in  the  devotee  himself,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  convey  useful  and  impressive  lessons  to 
those  who  were  intelligent  and  respectful  witnesses  of 
his  conduct  during  the  time  of  his  separation. 

1,  Later  Notices, — ^The  Nazaritish  vow  was  practiced 
with  more  or  less  frequency  during  all  periods  of  the 
Old-Testament  history.  Ewald  supposes  that  Nazarites 
fi)r  life  were  numerous  in  very  early  times,  and  that 
they  multiplieil  in  periods  of  great  political  and  relig- 
ious excitement.  We  have  alreadv  found  traces  of  its 
observance  in  Judges  and  1  SamueL  Amos  introduces 
the  Lord  expostulating  with  the  people,  because,  when 
he  had  raised  up  young  men  for  Nazarites,  they  had 


given  them  wine  to  drink  (Amos  ii,  11, 12).  Jeremiah 
laments  the  miserable  change  that  had  come  over  the 
Nazarites  (princes,  Gesen.,  Blayney)  in  consequence  of 
the  desolations  of  the  holy  city  and  land  (Lam.  iv,  7, 8). 
This  lamentable  state  of  things  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  national  defection.  The  Nazaritlsh  vow  then  sprang 
from  an  earnest  heart  as  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
formality  of  the  times.  It  was  a  cry  from  some  one 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  the  age — a 
welcome  ray  of  hope  amid  the  darkness  that  overshad- 
owed the  Church.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  in 
the  days  of  apostasy  and  periL  Individual  piety  and 
personal  circumstances  might  bring  it  forth  in  all  con- 
ditions of  the  Church  militant. 

In  the  time  uf  Judas  MaccabsMis  we  find  the  devout 
Jews,  when  they  were  bringing  their  gifts  to  the  priests, 
stirring  up  the  Nazarites  of  days  who  had  completed 
the  time  of  iheir  consecration  to  make  the  accustomed 
offerings  (1  Mace,  iii,  49).  From  this  incident,  in  con- 
nection with  what  has  been  related  of  the  liberality  of 
Alexander  Jannesus  and  Herod  Agrippa,  we  may  infer 
that  the  number  of  Nazarites  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderable during  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  which  pre- 
ceded the  <lestruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  instance  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  that  of  St.  James  the  Just  (if 
we  accept  the  traditional  account)  show  that  the  Naza- 
rite for  life  retained  his  original  character  till  later 
times ;  and  the  act  of  St.  Paul  in  joining  himself  with 
the  four  Nazarites  at  Jerusalem  seems  to  prove  that  the 
vow  of  the  Nazarite  of  days  was  as  litde  altered  in  its 
important  features.  The  case  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adi- 
abene,  has  already  been  cited.  Gr&tz  (Gesch.  der  Ju- 
den,  iii,  80)  compares  the  Nazarites  with  the  later  Es- 
senes  (q.  v.). 

8.  Literature, — In  addition  to  the  works  repeatedly 
cited  above,  especially  the  Talmudic  treatise  Nazir, 
and  the  commentary  called  Siphri,  we  may  mention 
Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  ii,  284  sq. ;  BUhr,  Sgnibolik 
des  Mos.  Culius,  i,  364;  ii,  416,  430;  Ewald,  AlfertkUm, 
p.  96  sq.;  Critici  Sacri  ad  loc  Num.;  Hengstenberg, 
Egypt  and  Moses,  p.  190 ;  Keil,  BibL  A  rchaologie,  i,  322 ; 
and  on  Paul's  xo\v%  the  monograph  of  Reineccius,  De 
Paulo  Nasirao  (Welssenf.  1720).  Others  are  cited  by 
Volbeding,  Index,  p,  46, 168 ;  and  by  Danz,  Wdrterb,  cL 
TheoL  Literatur,  p.  689. 

Nazarites  is  the  name  of  a  Christian  sect  which 
fiourishes  in  Russia  and  Hungary,  especially  in  the  lat- 
ter country.  Originally  they  were  only  known  in  the 
Banat  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Szegedin,  but  more 
recently  they  have  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Hun- 
gary, Between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss  they  now 
number  80,000.  The  most  of  their  adherents  are  in  the 
Magyar  disuicts.  They  are  Spiritualbts;  reject  the 
sacraments,  approve  only  the  civil  marriage,  and  refnse 
to  pay  taxes  or  to  do  military  service.  In  onler  to  es- 
cape from  the  latter,  the  parents  of  the  young  men,  or 
ill  case  of  inability  the  parishes,  buy  substitutes  for 
them.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  (September,  1875), 
they  are  giving  the  Austrian  government  great  per^ 
plexity,  and  it  is  possible  that,  like  the  Russian  Quakers, 
they  may  be  forced  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 
See  Hagenbach,  Ch,  Hist,  qfthe  ISth  and  19th  Centuries, 
ii,464. 

Nazaros,  St.,  a  martyr  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  was  put  to  death  at  Milan,  and  is  still  celebrat- 
ed in  Brittany,  Son  of  a  superior  Roman  and  pagan 
oflicer,  and  a  Christian  mother,  whom  the  Church  hon- 
ors under  the  name  of  St.  Perpetua,  he  adopted  the  ma^ 
temal  faith,  renounced  the  employment  of  his  father, 
and  devoted  himself  to  preaching.  He  was  arrested  at 
Milan  with  a  young  boy,  named  Celsus  (vulgarly  called 
Ceols),  and  put  to  death  under  some  pretext  not  well 
known.  Their  bodies,  buried  in  the  environs  of  Milan, 
were  found  about  895  by  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  that 
city,  and  carried  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  which 
this  prelate  had  built,    *'  Many  relics  of  St.  Nazarus  are 
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difltribnted,*'  say  fathers  Richard  and  Giraud,  ''so  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  told  which  are  the  true  ones."  The 
Church  celebrates  the  f&te  of  St.  Nazarus  and  St  Celsus 
on  the  28th  of  July.    See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gin.  s.  v. 

Nasrey,  Willis,  an  African  bishop  of  the  colored 
British  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  was 
bom  about  1820.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1850,  and 
preached  for  some  time  in  Canada,  gaining  friends  ev- 
erywhere by  his  consistent  Christian  walk  and  work. 
He  labored  zealously  for  the  promotion  of  the  Grospel 
cause  among  his  African  brethren,  and  was  finally  se- 
lected by  them  as  their  bishop  after  the  separation  of 
the  Canadian  Church  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States.  Besides  the  responsible 
work  of  the  episcopacy,  bishop  Nazrey  had  charge  of 
the  Messenger^  the  Canadian  paper  of  the  colored  Meth- 
odists. Bishop  Nazrey  died  in  August,  1875,  at  Shel- 
bume,  N.  S. 

Nazzari,  Baxtolomeo,  an  Italian  painter  who 
devoted  himself  to  sa<3«d  and  secular  art,  was  bom,  ac- 
cording to  Tassi,  in  the  territory  of  Clusane,  in  the  Ber- 
gamese,  in  1699.  After  studying  at  Venice  under  An- 
gelo  Trevisani,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  finished  his  course 
under  Benedetto  Luti  and  Francesco  TrevisanL  He 
settled  at  Venice,  and  became  an  excellent  painter  of  his- 
tory and  portraits.  He  visited  various  capitals  of  dif- 
ferent German  and  Italian  states,  and  gained  a  great 
reputation  for  his  portraits  of  princes  and  of  their  court- 
iers, also  for  his  heads  of  youths  and  old  men,  drawn 
from  life,  very  fimcifuUy  dressed  and  decorated.  Among 
hb  best  historical  productions  is  a  I/ofy  Family  with  8U 
Atme,  at  PontremolL  He  died  in  1768.  See  Spooner, 
Bioff.  Hitt,  of  ike  Fine  Arts,  ii,  610. 

Nazzari,  Francesco,  an  Italian  ecclesiastical  sa- 
vant, was  bom  about  1684  near  Bergamo.  He  was 
still  young  when  he  was  given  a  phUoeopher's  chair 
in  the  College  of  Sapience  at  Rome.  FoUowing  the 
advice  of  Michel-Auge  Ricd,  afterwards  cardinal,  he 
undertook  in  1668  to  establish  a  literary  journal  in 
Italian,  for  which  the  Journal  des  SavunSf  which  ap- 
peared a  short  time  before  in  Paris,  served  him  as  a 
model.'  His  associates,  Ricci,  J.  Lucio,  Salvator  and 
Francesco  Serra,  Tommaso  de  Giuli,  J.  Pastrizi,  and 
Gampini,  agreed  to  furnish  him  with  extracts  from 
works  in  foreign  languages.  He  took  upon  himself  the 
analvsis  of  the  French  books,  and  the  revision  of  all  the 
articles  which  should  be  sent  to  him.  He  issued  this 
journal,  entitled  Giomale  de  letterati,  until  the  month 
of  March,  1675,  from  the  office  of  Tinassi ;  but  forced, 
in  consequence  of  a  difference  with  the  latter,  to  yield 
his  duties  to  Ciampini,  he  formed  a  new  society,  and 
published,  under  the  same  title,  a  continuation,  which 
was  printed  at  the  office  of  Cerrara  until  the  end  of 
1679.  After  having  been  attached  as  secretary  to  Jean 
Lucio,  a  Dalmatian  savant,  he  accompanied,  in  1686, 
the  geometrician  Anzout  to  France,  and  it  is  said  was 
very  useful  to  him  in  the  observation  of  eclipses  and 
celestial  revolutions.  He  died  at  Rome  Oct.  19, 1714. 
By  his  will  he  left  his  wealth  and  his  library  to  the 
Church  of  the  Bergamasques,  and  founded  at  Rome  a 
college  for  the  scholars  of  his  province.  Besides  the 
journal  that  he  has  edited,  and  which  has  been  reprint- 
ed at  Bologna,  with  additions,  we  owe  to  Nazzari  an 
Italian  version  of  the  Exposition  de  la  doctrine  de  P^gUse 
catholiquey  by  Bossuet  (Rome,  1678, 8vo),  and  an  edition 
of  the  /Mtere  discorsive  de  Diomede  Borghesi  (Rome, 
1701, 4to).    See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Nda  is  the  name  of  a  religious  secret  association 
among  the  people  of  Southern  Guinea,  in  West  Africa. 
It  is  confined  to  the  adult  male  population,  and  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who,  from  his  long  residence 
in  the  country,  acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
its  peculiar  customs :  **  It  [i.  e.  the  association]  is  head- 
ed by  a  spirit  of  this  name,  who  dwells  in  the  woods, 
and  appears  only  when  summoned  by  some  unusual 
event — at  the  death  of  a  person  connected  with  the  or- 


der, at  the  birth  of  twins,  or  at  the  inaugitratioD  of  soBe 
one  into  office.  His  voice  is  never  beard  except  it 
night,  and  after  the  people  have  retired  to  rest,  He  es- 
ters the  village  from  the  wood-side,  and  is  so 
up  in  dry  plantain  leaves  that  no  one  woold  saaptet ! 
of  belonging  to  the  human  spedea.  He  is  always 
companied  by  a  train  of  yoaag  men,  and  tlie  party 
dance  to  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  plaintiTe  sir  oa  a 
fiute-like  instrument  as  they  parade  through  the  Anet^ 
As  soon  as  it  is  known  that  be  has  entered  the  viDaffc 
the  women  and  children  ran  away  to  tlieir  roons  to  Me 
themselves.  If  the}'  should  have  the  mialaituDe  to  see 
Nd&,  or  should  be  discovered  peeping  «t  him  threap 
the  cracks  of  the  houses,  they  would  be  thradied  al- 
most to  death.  Perhaps  no  woman  has  ever  had  the 
temerity  to  cast  eyes  upon  this  mysterioas  being.  Nda 
frequently  stops  in  front  of  the  dwelling  of  a  man  who 
is  known  to  have  mm  in  his  possession,  and  exacts  a  bot- 
tle, in  default  of  which  his  property  would  be  xi^ared. 
The  leading  men  of  the  village  show  the  utmost  de^ 
erence  to  his  authority,  no  doubt  for  the  pvvpoec  d 
making  a  stninger  impression  upon  the  nnnds  of  rbe 
women  and  children.  If  a  distingnished  penon  dim 
Nd&  affects  great  rage,  and  comes  the  following  nif^ 
with  a  large  posse  of  men  to  seize  the  property  oTtke 
villagers  without  discrimination.  He  ia  sure  to  kr 
hands  on  as  many  sheep  and  goats  as  are  necesssiy  i« 
make  a  grand  feast,  and  no  man  has  nny  right  to  coat- 
plain.  Many  take  the  precaution  to  lock  np  their  sheep 
and  other  live  stock  in  their  dwelling^-hoases  the  oigte 
before,  snd  in  this  way  alone  can  they  escape  the  ran- 
ges of  this  monster  of  the  woods,  who  is  saie  to  codsk 
depre<lations  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  importBiee 
and  rank  of  the  num  who  has  died.  The  institntkn  of 
Ndft,  like  that  of  Mwet}n,  is  intended  to  keep  the  wom- 
en, children,  and  slaves  in  subjection.  I  once  beard  s 
man  who  belonged  to  the  order  acknowledge  that  theie 
was  no  suoh  spirit ;  *  but  how,'  said  he,  *  shall  we  gor- 
era  our  women  and  our  slaves  if  we  do  away  with  the 
impression  that  there  is  such  a  being.*  ** 

Ndengei,  the  highest  and  principal  deity  w«f^ 
shipped  by  the  Fiji  Islanders.  Ndengei  is  to  then  as 
impersonation  of  the  abstract  idea  of  eternal  yriytw^r 
He  is  subject  to  no  emotion  or  sensation,  nor  to  taw 
appetite  except  hunger.  They  believe  that  this  gik 
manifests  himself  in  a  variety  of  forms  from  age  to  age, 
but  he  is  actually  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  h^ 
serpent.  According  to  the  Fijians^  Ndengei  passes  s 
monotonous  existence  in  a  gloomy  cavern — the  hdknr 
of  an  inland  rock  near  the  north-east  end  of  Yiii  Lea; 
evincing  no  interest  in  any  one  but  his  attendant  Uto, 
and  giving  no  signs  of  life  beyond  eating,  answerinpr 
his  priest,  and  changing  his  position  from  one  side  ts 
the  other.  There  are  pomts  ih  this  description  wfaick 
remind  one  of  the  Chronos  of  GredL  jnythokgy.  The 
word  Ndengei  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruplia 
of  the  first  part  of  the  name  Tangasoa,  or  great  Tai^ 
the  chief  deity  of  Polynesia;  but  whether  this  idea  be 
well  founded  or  not,  great  veneration  is  entertained  ibr 
Ndengei,  as  they  believe  that  to  this  dei^  the  spirk 
goes  immediately  after  death,  either  to  be  purified  or  lo 
receive  sentence.  All  spirits,  however,  are  not  allowed 
to  reach  the  judgment-seat  of  Ndengei,  for  the  road  it 
obstructed  by  an  enormous  giant  wielding  a  large  axe. 
with  which  be  attacks  all  who  pass  him,  and  those  whs 
are  wounded  dare  not  present  themselves  to  Ndeogei 
and  are  obliged  to  wander  about  in  the  mountaina.  *"  At 
Rewa,^  says  captain  Wilkes,  of  the  American  expkrii^ 
expedition,  *'  it  is  believed  U>at  the  spirits  first  repair  to 
the  residence  of  Ndengei,  who  allots  some  of  them  to 
the  devils  for  food,  and  sends  the  rest  to  Mokaln,  a 
small  island  off  Rewa,  where  they  remain  imtil  the  i|h 
pointed  day,  after  which  they  are  all  doomed  to  snnihili- 
tion.  The  judgments  thus  attributed  to  Ndengei  nam 
to  be  ascribed  rather  to  his  caprice  than  to  anv  desHt 
of  the  departed  sonL"  See  Williams,  Fiji  anitkeFyh 
anSf  ed.  by  Rowe  (Lond.  1870, 12mo),  ch.  vii.    (J.  H.W.) 
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ITe'&h  (Heb.  Neah%  nrs  [with  the  definite  article], 
the  shaking  or  tddement  or  dacent;  Sept.  kwoud  [but 
Vmt.  MS.  omita] ;  Yulg.  Aoa),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Zebultin,  on  the  southern  border  east  of  Rimmon  (Josh. 
xix,  18).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OnmnasL  s.  v.  Anna) 
apeak  only  of  another  place  by  the  same  name  ten  miles 
south  of  Neapolis.  As  Neah  is  stated  to  have  been  not 
far  from  Rimmon  (^  methoar,**  L  e.  **  which  pertains  to'* 
Neah),  it  lay  perhaps  at  the  modem  site  Nimrin,  a  little 
west  of  Kum  Hattin  (Robinson,  Laler  RetearcheM,  p.  841, 
note).     SeeTsiBE. 

IVealp  Damusl,  an  English  dissenting  divine  and 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  considerable  eminence,  was  bom 
in  London  Dec.  14, 1678.     His  early  education  was  re- 
ceived at  Merchant  Tailors'  School   About  1696  or  1697 
he  was  offered  a  foundation  at  St.  John's  College,  Ox- 
<bnl ;  but  feeling  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  meet 
the  religious  demands  involved  in  his  acceptance,  he 
went  to  a  dissenter's  academy,  conducted  by  the  cele- 
hrated  Kev.  Thomas  Rowe,  to  whom  Dr.  Watts  address- 
ed his  animated  ode,  called  Free  Philosopkjf,     After 
three  years'  study  in  this  school,  he  went  abroad  and 
studied  in  the  Dutch  universities  of  Utrecht  and  Ley- 
den.     Near  the  dose  of  1708  Neal  returned  to  England, 
enjoying  at  this  time  the  society  of  the  afterwards  cele- 
brated Dr.  Lardner.     Shortly  after  his  return  home  he 
w^as  ordained  minister  of  the  Independent  body,  and  b&> 
came  assistant  to  Dr.  Singleton,  the  pastor  of  a  oongre- 
fpation  in  Aldersgate  Street;  and  at  the  death  of  the 
latter  was  chosen  as  successor.     He  continued  in  this 
position  until  within  a  year  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
April  4,  1743.     As  a  pastor,  Mr.  Neal  met  with  more 
than  usual  success ;  even  as  a  young  man,  while  yet  the 
assistant  of  Dr.  Singleton,  men  of  all  stations  came  to 
hear  him  preach;  and  so  largely  did  his  congrega- 
tion increase  that  when  he  ministered  to  his  peofJe  as 
sole  pastor  a  new  church  had  to  be  secured.    He  was 
known  far  beyond  the  pale  of  his  own  congregation, 
and  frequently  invited  to  lecture  in  the  interests  of 
Christianity  and  on  Protestant  polemics.   Mr.  Neal  had 
an  easy,  agreeable  manner,  both  in  the  style  and  in  the 
delivery  of  his  sermons,  free  from  affectation.     In  con- 
versation, he  knew  how  to  mix  grave  and  pradent  in- 
struction or  advice  with  a  becoming  cheerfulness,  which 
made  hu  company  pleasing  and  profitable.     Yet,  not- 
withstanding these  official  duties,  in  the  discharge  of 
which  he  was  eminently  faithful,  he  found  leisure  for 
valuable  literary  labors ;  and  the  name  of  Daniel  Neal 
will  for  some  time  to  come  figure  prominently  in  Eng- 
lish  ecclesiastical   history.      His   chief  work  is  the 
History  of  the  Puritans^  which  is  written  with  great 
minuteness  and  accuracy,  though  it  reflects  seriously 
and  often  unjustly  on  the  English  establishment,  and 
frequently  palliates  the  errors  of  the  Puritans.    It  was 
originally  published  in  4  vols.  8vo,  the  first  of  which 
ap|)eared  in  1732,  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  in 
1733, 1736,  and  1738  respectively.     It  has  since  passed 
through  many  editions  (Amer.  ed.  revised,  corrected, 
and  enlarged  with  additional  notes  by  John  O.  Charles, 
A.M.  [N.  Y.  1844],  2  vols.  8vo,  and  often  since).     The 
first  volume  was  reviewed  by  Dr.  Maddox,  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  and  the  remaining  volumes  by  Dr.  Zachary  Grey. 
To  the  former  Neal  himself  replied;  and  an  answer  was 
given  to  the  latter  by  Dr.  Toulmin,  in  an  edition  of 
Neal's  History  published  in  1793-7.    Tarious  opinions 
have  been  expressed  on  the  character  and  value  of 
Neal's  nistoryj  yet  no  Englbh  critic  has  ever  question- 
ed Neal's  honesty.     Bishop  Warburton  considered  it 
grossly  unjust  to  the  Anglican  establishment,  but  he 
never  impugned  Neal's  integrity.     Bickersteth,  him- 
self of  the  establishment,  calls  it  ^  a  valuable  and  in- 
Btractive  history,  with  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  his  sub- 
jects, but  an  upright  mind"  {Christian  Student^  p.  614). 
The  tmth  is,  Neal  is  about  as  far  from  the  mark,  as  a 
historian,  as  Heylin;  and  Disraeli  has  well  said  that 
"  Heylin,  in  his  history  of  the  PresbyteriufiSf  blackens 


them  as  so  many  political  devils;  and  Neal,  in  his 
History  of  the  Puritans^  blanches  them  into  a  sweet 
and  almond  whiteness"  {A/iscelL  of  IM^  ed.  1840,  p.  298 ; 
comp.  p.  807, 808).    Neal's  othef  publications  are  a  num- 
ber of  separate  Semums,  1722,  1728,  1726,  1727,  1786 
(nine  are  in  a  collection  of  /lectures  by  several  divines, 
1786, 2  vols.  8vo) : — A  Solemn  Prayer  ayaxntt  the  Ploffue, 
1721 : — three  Tracts  in  vindication  of  bis  History  of 
the  Puritans,  1720, 1734, 1789 ;  and  the  foUowing  works : 
1.  History  qf  New  England:    containing  an  account 
of  the  civil  and  ecdeoastical  affairs  of  the  country 
to  the  year  1700;  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix, 
containing  their  charter,  their  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  their  municipal  laws  (Lond.  1720,  2  vols.  8vo; 
again,  1747,  2  vols.  8vo;  see  Dr.  WaUs's  Letter  to  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather,  1720,  in  Mass,  Hist,  ColL  vol  iv)^-2. 
Narrative  qfthe  Method  and  Succeu  of  InoaUating  the 
SmaU-Pox  in  New  England,  by  Mr,  Bet^asnin  Colman, 
etc.  1722,  8vo.    See  Life  by  Dr.  Toulmin,  in  Neal's 
History  if  the  Puritans;  Wilson's  Hist,  of  Dissenting 
Churches;  Bogue  and  Bennett's  Hist,  <f  Dissenters,  ii, 
874;  Funeral  Sermon  on  Neal,  by  Jennings;  Skeata, 
HisL  Free  Churches  qf  England,  p.  267,  258,  280,  806; 
Prot,  Dissent,  Mag,  vol  i;   Smyth's  Ijects,  on  Mod, 
HisL  Lects.  xi,  xviii;  Mosheim's  Ecdes,  Hist.;  Thomas 
Moore's  Memoirs  (1863),  iv,  169;  Lowndes,  BibL  Man, 
1828 ;  WatU's  BibL  Brit,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog. 
ii,  2160 ;  Land,  Qucw,  Rea,  x,  90  (by  Robert  Southey) ; 
North  Amer,  Rev.  Ix,  216  (by  E.  P.Whipple;  see  his 
Essays  and  Reviews,  i,  208) ;  Meth,  Quar,  Rev,  v,  64  (by 
D.  Belcher) ;  Princeton  Rev,  xvii,  1 ;  Christ,  Rev,  viii, 
48 1 ;  Christ,  Exam,  xxxviii,  126  (by  A.  Lamson) ;  Church 
Rev.voVix;  Amer,Presb,TheoLRev,inxi,l9ffl,  (J.H.W.) 
Neale,  John  Mason,  a  noted  English  divine, 
celebrated  as  a  hymnolog^  and  writer  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  and  as  a  successful  educator,  was  bom  in 
London  Jan.  24, 1818,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge 
University,  Trinity  College,  class  of  1840,  where  he  took 
the  members'  prize  in  1^8,  and  the  Seatonian  prize  for 
a  sacred  poem  nine  times  between  1846-61.    Neale  en- 
tered into  holy  ordors  in  1842,  and  became  incumbent  of 
Crawley,  in  Sussex,  which  position  he  held  until  1846, 
when  he  was  appointed  warden  of  the  Sackville  College, 
East  Grinstead.  He  died  at  East  Grinstead,  Aug.  6, 1866. 
Of  High-Church  proclivities,  he  identified  himself  with 
the  various  movements  of  the  Ritualists,  and  in  1866 
caused  a  sisterhood  to  be  founded,  named  St.  Margaret, 
Neale  was  a  voluminous  writer,  his  publicarions  being 
some  seventy  i  n  number.   His  most  important  work  is  his 
History  if  the  Holy  Eastern  Church,  vols,  i  and  ii  form- 
ing a  general  introduction  (London,  1860, 8vo) ;  vols,  iii 
and  iv  covering  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria  (ibid. 
1847,  8vo) ;  vol.  v  treating  of  the  Patriarchate  of  An' 
Ooch  (ibid.  1874,  8vo).    This  work  is  highly  esteem- 
ed by  all  students  of  Oriental  Church  histor}'.    It  is  a 
learned  and  laborious  work,  and  in  the  parts  <»f  which 
it  treats  forms  a  valuable  compend.    Based  as  it  is  on 
the  original  sources,  it  is  an  invaluaUe  contribution  to 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Neale  did  not  live  to  complete  it.     See  Edinb,  Review, 
cvii,  822  sq.      Other  valuable  works  by  Mr.  Neale 
are,  Sequentia  ex  misealibus  Germamas  (1862) :— J/e- 
duBval  Preachers  and  Mediteval  Preaching  (1867): — 
History  of  the  so-called  Jansenist  Church  of  HoUand 
(1868)  '.^Commentary  on  the  Psalms  (I860) :— Essays  on 
Litwgiology  and  Church  History  {lB6»)i— The  Liturgies 
(in  Greek)  (f  St,  Mark,  St,  James,  St,  Clement,  St,  Chry 
sostom,  and  SL  Basil  (1868).     Dr.  Neale  figures  as  a 
hymnologist  substantially,  as  in  so  many  other  depart- 
ments of  Christian  labor,  not  so  much  because  of  bis 
original  contributions  as  for  his  antiquarian  research- 
es, especially  his  translations  of  ancient  and  medisBval 
hvmns.     His  most  valued  translation  is  that  of  the 
celebrated  poem  of  Bernard  of  Cliigny,  entitled  De  Con^ 
temptu  Mundi,  portions  of  which  are  found  in  many  of 
our  best  hymn-books  in  the  three  hymns,  ^  Brief  life  is 
here  our  portion,*'  "For  thee,  O  dear,  dear  country," 
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and  '*  Jerusalem  the  golden.**  Among  hb  contribations 
to  hymnology,  besides  those  already  meotioned,  are, 
Mediaval  //ymtUy  Sequencety  etc,  (1861 ;  also  a  second 
edition)  x—Hynmi  Ecct^tim  (1861)  .—Hynms  for  Ckil^ 
dren  (sixth  edition,  1854): — Hfrnm  for  the  Sick: — 
Hymm  of  the  Kattem  Church  (1863;  new  edition,  with 
introduction,  1871)  i—CaroUfor  Christmas-Tide  (1868). 
Several  of  bis  hymns  have  become  the  common  prop- 
erty of  English-speaking  people.  Dr.  Schaff  has  in- 
corporated two  of  them  in  his  Christ  in  Sony^  p.  125, 
286.     (J.H.W.) 

Neale,  Leonard,  D.D.,  an  American  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate,  was  bom  in  the  state  of  Maryland  in  1746, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Roman  Catholic  college  in 
Baltimore.  He  entered  holy  orders  after  he  had  en- 
Joyed  further  superior  educational  advantages  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  rapidly  rose  to  distinction.  In  1800 
he  was  consecrated  coadjutor  to  archbishop  Carroll  of 
Baltimore,  and  in  1816  became  his  successor  in  the 
archiepiscopate.  Archbishop  Neale  died  at  George- 
town, D.  C,  June  18, 1817.  He  was  highly  respected 
by  the  Protestants  of  this  country  for  his  Christian 
aseal  and  his  broad  views  on  religious  toleration. 

Neale,  Samuel,  a  highly-esteemed  Quaker  preach- 
er, was  bcHrn  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1729.  He  began 
preaching  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  and  travelled 
in  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  everywhere  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  of  Christ.  In  1768  he  returned  from 
this  jouniey,  and  settled  vrithin  the  compass  of  Eden- 
berry  and  Kathangan.  He  died  about  1760.  See  Jan- 
ney,  Hist,  of  Friends f  iii,  282. 

Neander,  Christoph  Frledrioh,  a  German 
theologian  and  hymnologist,  was  bom  at  Ekau  in  1724, 
and  was  educated  at  Halle  from  1740  to  1749.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry,  and  became  pastor  at  Kubillen,  a  place 
in  the  German  province  of  West  Russia;  in  1766  at 
(irHnzhof,  in  the  same  vicinity ;  in  1776  at  Doblensch ; 
and  in  1786  was  honored  with  the  superintendency  of 
the  whole  province.  He  died  in  1802.  Neander  wrote 
many  Christian  songs,  of  which  a  collection  was  pub- 
lished at  Riga  in  1772,  and  so  extensive  was  the  cir- 
culation that  several  editions  wero  reached.  The  third 
edition  was  brought  out  in  1779.  He  also  prepared  a 
hymn-book  for  the  province.  See  E.  von  der  Recke, 
Leben  des  Christoph  Fnedrich  Neander,  herausgegebeu 
von  Tiedge  (Berlin,  1804,  8vo). 

Neander,  Daniel  Amadena,  a  German  Protes- 
tant prelate  of  distinction,  was  bom  at  Lengenfeld,  in 
Saxony,  Nov.  17, 1776,  and  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic  He  entered  the  ministry,  and  became  pas- 
tor at  the  little  village  of  Flemmingen,  near  Naumburg; 
in  1817  was  made  pastor  and  superintendent  at  Merse- 
burg ;  in  1828  court  preacher,  and  a  little  later  counsel- 
lor to  the  minister  of  cultus  and  pastor  of  St.  Peter*s  at 
Berlin;  in  1829  first  general  superintendent  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Brandenburg,  and  director  of  the  Consistory ; 
and  finally,  in  1880,  bishop  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 
In  1863,  by  his  own  request,  he  was  granted  a  supernu- 
merary relation,  and  after  1866,  when  he  was  relieved  of 
all  ecclesiastical  duties,  he  lived  quietly  in  retirement 
until  his  death,  Nov.  18, 1869.  The  bishop  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  Prussian  Church,  to  which 
he  rendered  great  service  in  1829  by  settling  the  contro- 
versy which  then  agitated  it,  because  of  the  intended  in- 
troduction of  the  king's  agenda  for  the  communion  ser- 
vice into  the  liturgy.  "  This  difiScult  controversy  was 
finally  settled  principally  by  an  arrangement  proposed  by 
bishop  Neander,  according  to  which  a  new  revision  of 
the  liturgy  was  to  be  made  by  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, with  special  reference  to  the  most  important  objec- 
tions (1829).  Ajb  this  presented  to  the  worshippers  a 
choice  of  several  forms,  and  paid  respect  to  provincial 
usages,  and  as  the  rights  of  the  Church  were  preserved 
and  were  duly  honored  by  the  government,  it  was  ac- 
cepted without  difficulty.  Accordingly,  since  1880,  the 
iMienda  has  possessed  the  authority  of  law,  and  but  one 


evangelical  national  Church  has  been  known  in 
(Hase,  Ch,  Hist.  p.  668).  Bishop  Neander  wrote,  lik 
erste  merkwurdiffe  GeistererscheiauHg  dte  19  Jioiri. 
(Dresden,  1804) ;  published  some  of  his  Sermoms  (BoL 
1826,  2  vols.);  and  edited  with  Bretachnciifer  a.  G<^ 
hom  the  Journal  fur  Prediger,     (J.  H.  W.) 

Neander,  Joachim,  a  German  Reformed  nmni- 
ter,  noted  as  the  first  and  the  best  of  the  hymn-writ^n 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  also  as  a  participant  in  tlie 
Labadistic  movement,  was  bom  at  Bremen,  profaaUT 
about  1660.     He  studied  theology  in  the  high  school 
of  Bremen,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  sad 
adopted  the  principles  of  Untereyk.    In  his  early  career 
as  a  student  he  was  wild  and  cardeas,  and  modi  girea 
to  jesting  about  religious  matters.     Thus  one  day  he 
and  two  of  his  comrades  went  into  Si.  Martin's  Chaicli, 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  jest  of  the  service,  bn 
the  sermon  touched  his  conscience  so  deeplj  that  he  de- 
termined to  visit  the  preacher  in  private,  aind  from  tfait 
time  he  began  to  lead  a  more  circomspect  Kfe^    His 
love  of  the  chase,  however,  still  dung  to  him ;  and  ob 
one  occasion  he  followed  his  game  on  foot  so  tu  thit 
night  came  on  and  he  utterir  lost  his  way  among  ndn- 
and  woody  hills,  where  the  dimbing  was  difllealt  erei 
in  daylight.     He  wandered  about  for  sofne  time,  sod 
suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  in  a  moet  dangexosi 
position,  and  that  one  step  forward  woold  hare  throvn 
him  over  a  precipice.    A  feeling  of  horror  came  over 
him  that  almost  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  nM^ioe; 
and  in  this  extremity  he  prayed  earnestly  to  God  fcr 
help,  vowing  an  entire  devotion  of  hinoself  to  his  ser- 
vice in  the  future.    All  at  once  Neander's  courage  le- 
tumed ;  he  felt  as  if  a  hand  were  leading  him,  and,  M* 
lowing  the  path  thus  indicated,  he  at  length  resrM 
his  home  in  safety.     From  that  day  he  kept  bis  vov, 
and  a  complete  change  took  place  in  his  mode  of  life. 
From  Bremen  Neander  went  to  continue  his  stwfies  far 
the  ministry  at  Heidelberg;  and  upon  the  completien 
of  his  university  course  visited  with  classmates  at  Fmk- 
fort- on -the -Main,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Fietists  who  flourished  there  at  that  time  m^ 
the  leadership  of  the  noted  Spener,  with  whom  Ne»- 
der  formed  a  warm  friendship  which  lasted  through  fife. 
In  1674  Neander  was  made  rector  of  the  Latin  school  it 
Dnsseldorf,  and  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  fay  bii 
success  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  preacher.     His  seal  sad 
his  Labadistic  tendendes,  however,  carried  him  too  &r, 
and  in  1676  he  was  dismisaed  from  the  school,  as  wdl  is 
forbidden  to  preach  until  he  should  make  repantioD. 
As  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand  oi  the  sdifrJ 
authorities  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  town,  and  tboc^ 
his  pupils  loved  him  so  dearly  that  he  could  have  held 
his  place  by  encouraging  them  to  insubordinate  meas- 
ures, he  counselled  submission  and  left  the  place.     It 
was  summer  time,  and,feding  himself  utterly  frieIldle9^ 
he  wandered  out  to  a  deep  and  beautiful  gien  near 
Mettmann  on  the  Rhine,  and  there  he  lived  for  SDoe 
months  in  a  cavern  which  is  still  known  by  the  name 
of  ^  Neander*s  Cave."     It  was  during  the  period  of  this 
retreat  that  the  greater  part  of  his  hymns  were  written. 
Finally,  on  Feb.  17, 1677,  he  signed  a  confession  ^  his 
errors,  condemning  the  schism  of  the  T,fttiadi*f!»t  and 
all  reunion  held  without  the  parddpation  of  the  minss- 
ters  and  dders.     He  rose  at  once  in  popular  favor,  and 
shortly  after  his  return  to  Bremen,  in  1679,  was  made 
third  pastor  of  Su  Martin's — the  very  church  he  had  once 
entered  in  mockery;  but  he  <mly  preached  there  ooe 
year,  and  died  at  Easter  in  1680.     Neander*8  hymns,  71 
in  number,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1679,  under  the 
title,  A  u.  Q,  Joachim  Neanders  Glamh-  v.  IJdms&Bts§, 
avfgemuntert  durch  ebnfaJUige  Bwndestiedrr  a.  Dami^ea^ 
mm,  etc    Some  of  them  were  first  introduced  in  the 
Darmstadt  Hymn-book  in  1698,  and  approved  of  afte^ 
wards  in  the  synods  of  Julichf  Cleve,  and  Beig  in  1731, 
and  of  Mark  in  1784.   Some  of  them  had  been  set  to  mu- 
sic composed  by  Neander  himseUl   Neander's  style  in  his 
hymns  is  unequal;  occasional  hazshness  cootnsts  witb 
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fine  miisical  ItneSybut  there  is  a  glow,  a  sweetness,  and 
a  depth  about  hU  hymns  that  have  made  many  of 
them  Justly  and  lastingly  popular  among  the  German 
people.  See  Max  G5bel,  Geschwhte  cL  ckristL  Lfbens 
i,  tL  rheimstA'WesfjyhSlischen  Kirche ;  Kohlmann,  Joii- 
chim  NeandeVf  g,  Herhommen  u.  «.  G^rtsjahrj  in  the 
Beform,  Kirehftaeitung  (1856) ;  Reitz,  Higtorie  d,  Wie- 
derpeioraien  ;  Winterfeld,  Evtmgelischer  Kirchengesang ; 
Koch,  Geach,  det  Kirchen^Liedet ;  Winkworth,  ChriS' 
tifMH  SimgertofGtrmangj  p.  284-288 ;  Saunders,  EveningM 
wih  the  Sacred  Pods,  p.  112-1 16.     (J.  H.  W.) 

ITeander,  Johann  August  'Wllhelm,  uni- 
versally conceded  to  be  by  far  the  greatest  of  ecclesias- 
tical historians,  and  sumamed  the  father  of  modem 
Church  history,  was  bom  in  the  university  town  of 
Cvottingen,  (Germany,  January  15, 1789,  a  time  memor- 
able as  introducing  the  fearful  drama  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, when  the  moral  atmosphere  was  infected  with 
deadly  poisons,  and  black  and  thickening  clouds  were 
spread  over  the  political  and  religious  horizon.    He  was 
the  son  of  a  Jewish  merchant,  Mendel  by  name,  who  at 
one  time  bad  been  prominent  in  commercial  circles;  but, 
reduced  by  reverses,  was  now  travelling  in  little  out-of- 
the-way  country  towns,  selling  such  goods  as  could  be 
easily  carried  about,  and  would  find  a  ready  market 
among  the  poorer  classes.    Mendel  was  honorably  con- 
nected by  blood-ties  with  some  of  the  best  of  German 
Jewish  families,  among  them  the  Mendelssohns.     He 
was  a  pious  Jew,  and  David,  as  the  boy  was  named  at 
circumcision,  was  carefully  trained  religiously  and  intel- 
lectually.    At  eight  yean  of  age  he  was  admitted  as 
•tudent  to  the  Johanneum  Gymnasium  at  Hamburg, 
whither  his  parents  had  removed.     At  this  place  the 
Jewish  boy  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  daily  association 
of  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  Chamisso,  the  poet,  Wilhelm 
Neumann,  the  composer,  etc     Already  the  abstract, 
lofty,  and  pure  genius  of  Neander  was  beginning  to 
show  itself.     It  is  related  that  a  bookseller  in  the  town 
was  struck  with  the  frequent  visits  to  his  shop  of  a 
bashful,  ungainly  boy,  who  used  to  steal  in  and  seize 
upon  some  eradite  volume  that  no  one  else  would  touch, 
and  utteriy  lose  himself  for  hours  together  in  study. 
This  was  no  other  than  our  David  MendeL     Plato  and 
Plutarch  were  his  favorite  classics ;  and  many  a  spare 
hour  out  of  school  not  spent  in  that  old  book-stall  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  these  ancient  masters  of  wisdom. 
The  modem  writers  also  engaged  his  attention;  and 
thoughtfully  he  perused  several  works  on  Christianity, 
among  them  that  famous  work  of  Schleiermacher  enti- 
tled Discourses  on  ReKgioK,  which  appeared  in  1799,  ad- 
dressed to  the  cultivated  despisers  of  religion,  and  aim- 
ing to  show  the  evils  arising  in  society  out  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  Christian  faith  and  the  practices  which  it 
demands.    The  thoughtful  Jewish  boy  was  stmck  with 
the  reasonable  demands  made  of  humanity  by  a  self- 
sacrificing  Saviour;  was  convinced  thst  he  who  taught 
such  ethics  and  demanded  of  his  followers  such  a  life 
was  more  than  man.    Long  was  the  straggle  between 
a  faithful  adherence  to  what  his  parents,  especially  his 
pious  mother,  had  taught  him ;  but  finally,  convinced 
of  hu  false  position,  no  obstacles  could  hold  him  back, 
and  in  1806  he  publicly  renounced  Judaism,  and  was 
baptized,  adopting,  in  allusion  to  the  religions  change 
which  he  had  experienced,  the  name  of  Neander  (from 
the  Greek  vtoc  dviip,  L  e.  new  fnan\  and  as  his  Christian 
or  baptismal  names  those  of  his  Christian  teacher,  Jo- 
hann Gurlitt,  then  principal  of  the  Johanneum,  and  of 
his  friends  August  Vamhagen  and  Wilhelm  Neumann. 
Neander's  sisters  and  brothers,  and  later  his  mother  also, 
followed  his  example.     In  the  year  of  his  admission 
into  the  Christian  Church  he  went  to  Halle  as  a  student 
oftbeology,  devoting  himself  with  wonderful  ardor  and 
success  to  his  task.     Neander's  favorite  professor  was 
he  wboae  work  had  caused  the  Jew  to  embrace  Christ  as 
the  Mesnah,  and  Schleiermacher  in  tum  greatly  inter- 
ested himself  in  his  convert  and  student.     But  much 
more  intimate  was  Neander's  relation  to  Prof.  Knapp, 


then  the  only  Pietistic  representative  at  Halle.  The 
sudden  defeat  of  the  PrusHians  at  Jena,  Oct.  14,  1806, 
threw  Halle  open  to  the  French  invaders,  and  three 
days  later  the  students  of  that  high  school  were  forced 
to  quit  it  and  seek  elsewhere  educational  advantages. 
Neander  went  to  G^ttingen,  and  there  he  studied  for 
three  years  under  Planck,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  rep- 
utation as  a  Church  historian;  he  next  returned  to  Ham- 
burg, expecting  to  enter  the  ministiy,  but  was  prevented 
in  this  step  by  a  call  as  lecturer  to  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.  He  had  been  here  only  a  short  time  when 
he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  oftbeology,  so 
great  was  his  success  as  a  lecturer.  In  1818  the  then 
newly-established  University  of  Beriin  needed  a  pro- 
fessor of  Church  history.  Neander  had  created  consid- 
erable sensation  by  his  monograph  on  Julian  and  his 
Times,  and  the  well-informed  kuig  of  Prussia  selected 
Neander  for  the  vacant  chair.  Schleiermacher,  De 
Wette,  and  Marheineke  were  already  engaged,  and  Ne- 
ander soon  figured  as  prominently  as  any  of  his  col- 
leagues. For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  ardently 
at  work  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  university.  He  especially  enjoyed  im- 
mense celebritv  as  a  lecturer.  Even  Schleiermacher 
had  a  limited  circle  of  auditors  compared  with  the 
throngs  who  went  to  hear  Neander.  Studenta  fiocked 
to  him  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  but  from  the 
most  distant  t^testant  countries.  Many  Roman  Cath- 
olics, even,  were  among  his  auditors;  and  it  is  said  that 
there  is  hardly  a  great  preacher  in  Germany  who  is  not 
more  or  less  penetrated  with  his  ideas.  Perhaps  no  pro- 
fessor was  ever  so  much  loved  by  hb  students  as  Nean- 
der. He  used  to  give  the  poorer  ones  tickets  to  his  lect- 
ures, and  to  supply  them  with  clothes  and  money.  In 
1822-8  M5hler,  the  distinguished  Roman  polemic,  was 
one  of  Neander's  hearers;  and  after  paying  a  tribute  to 
the  different  celebrated  theologians  of  the  university, 
he  alludes  in  these  highly  eulogistic  terms  to  the  noi«d 
Church  historian :  "  Neander  embraces  everything,  even 
to  the  most  profound.  What  study  of  original  author- 
ities, what  judgment,  what  deep  religiousness,  what 
earnestness,  what  cleamess  and  precision  in  the  repre- 
sentation ;  how  living,  how  attractive  is  the  picture  of 
the  times  which  Neander  delineates !  In  how  maaterly 
a  manner  does  he  know  how  to  describe  the  men  who 
were  the  raling  spirits  of  their  times;  with  what  un- 
deviating  justice  does  he  apportion  praise  or  blame  to 
each ! . . .  Neander's  prelections  will  be  ever  memorable 
to  me ;  thev  will  have  decided  influence  on  mv  Church 
historical  labors.  His  private  life  is  pervaded  by  en- 
lightened piety ;  it  is  simple  as  the  conduct  of  a  village 
schoolmaster ;  his  character  is  lovable  and  unassuming 
in  the  highest  degree ;  he  knows  in  Berlin  no  street  but 
that  which  leads  him  to  the  university ;  he  knows  no 
persons  but  his  professional  colleagues;  but  Origen,  Ter- 
tullian,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  St.  Bernard,  the  letters 
of  Boniface,  and  so  on — he  knows  these  profoundly.  His 
demeanor  is,  on  account  of  its  total  want  of  polish,  laugh- 
able, but  no  one  laughs  at  him  for  it;  unbounded  is  the 
reverence  and  love  which  his  students,  the  respect  which 
his  colleagues,  the  regard  which  the  government,  show 
towards  him"  (Wftmer,  Joh.  A .  Mohler,  eiti  LebensbUd 
[Regensb.  1866],  p.  72-74). 

Neander  labored  earnestly  in  many  ways  up  to  a  few 
days  of  his  death,  and  when  the  final  eanhly  hour  of 
work  had  passed  he  calmly  said  to  the  sorn)wing  friends 
who  gathered  about  him,  '*  I  am  weary ;  I  will  now  go 
to  sleep ;"  and,  as  they  conducted  him  to  his  bed,  the 
place  of  his  last  repose,  he  whispered,  with  a  voice  of 
mellowing  affection,  **  Good- night,  good -night."  He 
slumbered  for  four  hours,  and  then  gently  and  almost 
imperceptibly  ^breathed  himself  into  the  silent  and 
cold  sleep  of  death."  This  occurred  on  July  14, 185G. 
In  his  death  this  good  man  was  honored  as  in  his  life. 
The  day  of  his  obsequies  was  observed  as  a  public  holi- 
day in  Berlin.  A  vast  procession  followed  the  remains 
to  the  grave,  stretching  the  length  of  full  two  miles. 
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The  hearse  was  sunounded  by  studenUi  bearing  lighted 
candles;  in  firunt  of  the  body,  Neander*s  Bible  and 
(steek  Testament  were  carried.  The  carriages  of  the 
king  and  princess  of  Prussia  followed  in  the  procession ; 
and  at  the  grave  a  solemn  choral  was  sung  by  a  thou- 
sand voices,  and  a  disooume  was  {mmouuoed  by  bis 
friend,  the  noted  Dr.  Rrummacher. 

In  his  outward  appearance  Dr.  Neander  was  a  real 
curiosity,  especially  in  the  lecture-room.  Dr.  Schaff 
thus  describeil  him  in  his  "Sketches  of  German  Di- 
vines,'* as  foreign  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evofh- 
fftluft :  "  Thinit  o(  a  roan  of  middle  size,  slender  frame, 
homely,  though  a  good-natured  and  benevolent  fisoe, 
dark  and  strongly  Jewish  cumplexiou,  deep-seated  but 
sparkling  eyes,  overshadowed  with  an  unusually  strong, 
bushy  pair  of  eyebrows,  black  hair  flowing  in  uncombed 
profusion  over  the  forehead,  an  old-fashioned  coat,  a 
white  cravat  carelesitly  tied — as  often  behind  or  on  one 
side  of  the  neck  as  in  Tront — a  8haM>y  hat  set  aslant, 
jack-boots  reaching  above  the  knees;  think  of  him 
either  sitting  at  home,  surrounded  by  books  on  the 
shelves,  the  table,  the  few  chairs,  and  all  over  the  floor, 
or  walking  Unterden  Linden  and  in  the  Thiergarten  of 
Berlin,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  sister  Uannchen  or  a 
faithful  student,  his  eyes  shut  or  looking  half-way  up  to 
heaven,  talking  theology  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and 
fwhiou  of  the  city,  and  presenting  altogether  a  most 
suigular  contrast  to  the  teeming  life  around  him,  stared 
at,  smiled  at,  wondered  at,  yet  respectfully  greeted  by 
all  who  knew  him ;  or,  finally,  standing  on  the  rostrum, 
playing  with  a  couple  of  gooee-quills  which  his  aman- 
uensis had  always  to  provide,  constantly  crossing  and 
recrossing  his  feet,  bent  forward,  frequently  sinking  his 
head  to  discharge  a  morbid  flow  of  spittle,  and  then 
again  suddenly  throwing  it  on  high,  especially  when 
r«»u8ed  to  polemic  seal  against  pantheism  and  dead  for- 
malism, at  times  fairly  threatening  to  overturn  the 
dettk,  and  yet  all  the  while  pouring  forth  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  without  any  other 
help  than  that  of  some  illegible  notes,  an  unuitemipted 
flow  of  learning  and  thought  from  the  deep  and  pure 
fountain  of  the  inner  life,  and  thus,  with  all  the  oddity 
of  the  outside,  at  once  commanding  the  veneration  and 
oonHdence  of  every  hearer:  and  you  have  a  picture  of 
Neander,  the  most  original  phenomenon  in  the  literary 
world  of  this  I9tb  century"  (reprinted  in  his  Germany — 
its  Univergitiegy  TheolDgy^  and  Reliyion^  p.  269,  270). 

Neander  was  never  married,  and  behniged  to  those 
exceptions  where  celibacy  is  a  necessity  and  duty,  and 
a  means  of  greater  usefulness  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
A  congenial  sister  kept  house  for  Nean<ler,  and  attended 
to  his  wants  with  the  most  tender  care.  The  childlike 
intercourse  of  this  original  couple  had  something  very 
touching.  He  was  almost  as  helpless  as  a  child  in 
matters  of  dress,  and  the  story  runs  that  he  once  started 
off  f(»r  the  lecture-room  in  his  rooming-gown  and  sans 
rulottetf  but  was  happily  overtaken  by  the  watchful 
sister;  also,  that  once,  in  trying  a  new  pair  of  panta- 
loons, he  kept  on  the  old  ones,  drew  the  left  half  over 
the  right  leg,  and  cut  the  other  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
as  superfluous !  Si  turn  e  verity «  ben  (rovato.  His  cloth- 
ing was  of  the  most  simple  sort,  and  hardly  fit  for  a 
gentleman.  Hm  moderation  in  eating  and  <lrinking  re- 
minded one  of  the  self-denial  of  old  ascetics,  like  St. 
Anthony  of  Egypt,  who  ate  only  once  every  three  days, 
and  then  felt  ashamed,  as  an  immortal  spirit,  to  be  in 
need  of  earthly  food.  Yet  Neander  was  extremely  hospi- 
table, and  invited  his  friends  often  to  dinner,  and  while 
they  were  enjoying  the  provisions  of  the  table  he  talked 
to  them  theology  and  religion,  or  branched  out  occa- 
sionally into  harmless  humor  and  the  more  trifling  top- 
ics of  the  dav,  as  far  as  thev  came  to  his  notice.  His 
heart  was  open  to  friendship,  and  his  faithful  memory 
seldom  forgot  one  who  once  had  made  an  impression 
upon  him,  though  he  were  only  a  transient  visitor. 
Every  stranger  with  pn»per  recommendations  was  cor- 
dially welcome  in  hb  study  at  the  fixed  hour  of  conver- 


sation (between  five  and  seven  in  the  evening),  or  tf  fait 
table,  and  he  showetl  himself  as  obliging  as  ooold  pom- 
bly  be  expected  from  a  man  so  onpractical  and  hclfdr* 
as  Neander.  Generally  he  plunged  at  onoe  into  the 
deepest  theological  discusnons,  opening  his  unad 
freely  with  little  prudential  regard  to  men  or 
stances.  So  he  shocked  many  a  Puritan  and  Preabyte- 
rian  by  inviting  them  to  dinner  on  Sunday,  but  ahravf 
won  their  esteem  and  love  by  the  ensemUe  of  his  tbe> 
ology  and  character.  He  spoke  English  floentH-,  a^ 
though  not  quite  correctly.  The  stodenta  he  gaiiicnd 
around  him  one  evening  every  week  to  a  social  tea  and 
familiar  conversation.  There  he  gave  fVce  rtnt  to  ai 
that  agitated  his  mind,  and  rejoiced  or  troahled  bis 
heart,  concemhig  the  state  of  the  Church  and  the  move- 
menta  of  theological  science. 

As  a  man  and  a  Christian,  Dr.  Neander  was  anivcF- 
sally  esteemed.  Indeed  his  character,  religiMvly  ooa- 
sidered,  is  of  so  noble  a  Christian  type  that  it  caUs  fer 
special  notice.  Ardently  and  profoundly  drvntinari, 
sympathetic,  cheerful,  profusely  benevfilent,  and  wii^ 
out  a  shadow  of  selfishness  resting  on  his  soid,  lie  m- 
spired  universal  reverence,  and  was  himself^  by  the 
mild  and  at4ractive  sanctity  of  his  life,  as  powerfol  tm 
argument  on  behalf  of  Christianity  as  hi»  wririi^ 
The  childlike  simplicity  of  his  character  was  beaatifaL 
Everything  like  vanity  and  pretence  was  as  Ibreiga  to 
him  as  if  he  dwelt  on  a  different  planet.  A  reeent  Ger- 
man writer  calls  him  a  **  Pititestant  monk  or  saiai, 
whose  world  was  the  cloister  of  the  inner  man,  out  t( 
which  he  worked  and  taught  for  the  good  of  the  Church.* 
We  do  not  wonder  when  it  is  said  that  Neander's  safe* 
tary  influence  on  the  religious  sentiments  and  rtate  of 
Germany  are  far  above  that  of  any  other  man  in  tkit 
centnry.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  uf  the 
changes  introduced  into  the  Protestant  establishneat 
of  Prussia,  and  of  the  compromise  of  the  Lutheran  sad 
Calvinbtic  confessions.  He  is  also  believed  to  hart 
contributed  more  than  any  other  single  individnal  ts 
the  overthrow,  on  the  one  side,  of  that  anti-historicd 
rationalism,  and,  on  the  other,  of  that  dead  Lutberaa 
formalism,  from  both  of  which  the  religious  life  of  Gcr* 
many  had  so  long  suffered.  His  influence  was  so  gftst 
as  to  lead  very  many  of  the  yotmg  men  of  the  faihflf- 
land  to  embrace  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity,  for 
his  own  theological  views  woe  more  positive  and  evm- 
gelical  than  those  entertained  by  any  of  his  coUeagae& 
He  shared  with  the  most  orthodox  of  them  the  ofonioa 
that  religion  is  based  upon  feeling.  l*he  Christian  ^'cos- 
sciousness'^wasthesumofhistheologT.  ^  By  this  tens,* 
said  he,  '^  is  designated  the  power  of  the  Christian  (aicfa 
in  the  subjective  life  of  the  nngle  individual,  ia  tltt 
congregation,  and  in  the  Church  generally:  a  povcr 
independent  and  ruling  according  to  its  own  law— that 
which,  according  to  tlie  word  ^  our  Lord,  mwt  fint 
form  the  leaven  of  every  other  historical  developmest 
of  mankind."  Neander's  motto,  **  Pectus  cat,  quod  the- 
ologum  facit,"  unfolds  his  whole  theological  syvtem  and 
life  career.  The  Germans  call  his  creed  **  Fectorahna,* 
in  view  of  the  inner  basis  of  his  faith.  With  him,  re- 
ligion amounts  to  nothing  without  Christ.  Kor  iD«t 
Christ  be  the  mere  subject  of  study ;  tlie  soul  and  its 
manifold  affections  most  embrace  him.  The  barra- 
ness  of  Judaism  is  done  away  in  him,  and  the  empciaas 
of  rationalistic  criticism  is  successfully  met  by  the  Ill- 
ness found  in  Christianity.  Sin  is  not  mere^  bnitfal 
and  prejudicial^  but  it  induces  guilt  and  danger.  It  en 
be  pardoned  only  through  the  death  and  mediatioa  of 
Christ.  The  illustrations  of  devout  service  to  be  Ibaod 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  should  save  as  exaaipfei 
for  succeeding  times.  Neander  therefore  spent  mseb 
of  the  careful  labor  of  his  life  in  portraying  pmoiioatt 
characters ;  for  it  was  his  opinion  that  individuals  mniw- 
times  combine  the  features  of  their  times,  the  virtues  «r 
the  vices  prevalent;  and  that  if  these  individnalitief  fee 
clearly  defined  the  Church  b  fumbhed  with  vahiaUefct- 
sons  for  centuries.   The  work  which  he  publiafaed 
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bat  tweoty-two  yean  of  age,  JuUcm  ike  ApotUxU  (Leips. 
1812 ;  tiansL  by  G.Y.  Cox,  N.  Y.  1850, 12mo),  was  the 
beginning  of  a  aeries  of  similar  monographs  designed  to 
ahow  the  importance  of  the  individual  in  history,  and 
to  point  oat  great  crises  in  the  religious  life  of  man. 
He  subsequently  produced  SU  Bernard  (BerL  1813)  :— 
GmosUdsm  ilSiS)'^SL  Ckrytoriom  (1821,  2  ▼ols.)^- 
DenkwiirdighnUn  au$  der  Getch,  de$  Christenthvms  wtd 
det  geUdichen  Lebens  (1822, 3  vols.;  3d  ed.  184&-46) ;  in 
an  English  dress,  entitled  The  Ui$tory  of  the  ChritUan 
RtUffion  and  Church  during  the  first  Three  CerUuriee, 
tmnsL  by  Heniv  John  Rose  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1842,  2  vols. 
H\'o)i—TertuUian  (i9i^)i—Ge»chichte  der  Pflmaung 
uad  Leitung  der  Kirche  durck  die  Apostel  (Hamb.  1832- 
83,  2  vols.;  4th  ed.  1847;  HitUny  of  the  Planting  and 
Training  (if  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles,  transl. 
from  the  German  by  J.  £.  Ryland  [Lond.  1851,  2  vols. 
ftm.  8vo]) : — Das  Men  Jesu  Christi  in  seinem  geschichtU- 
cAen  Zusammenhange,  written  as  a  reply  to  Stnuss's  work 
(Hamb.  1837 ;  5th  ed.  1853;  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
its  historical  Connection  and  historical  Development,  transL 
from  the  4th  German  ed.  by  John  MH^lintock,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  and  Charles  £.  Blumenthal  [N.  Y.  1848,  8vo]) : 
—  Wissenschaftliche  Abhcmdlungen,  published  by  Jacobi 
(BerL  1851)  i—GeschichU  der  Christlichen  Dogmen,  also 
published  by  Jacobi  (1856);  in  English  entitled  Lect- 
ures on  the  History  of  Christian  Dogmas  (Lond.  1857,  2 
vols.  12mo).    To  these  may  be  added  a  few  practical 
commentaries  and  essays.     By  far  the  most  important 
of  these  works  is  YmLtfe  of  Christ,  which  has  a  polemic 
aim  against  Stnuiss.     This  is,  however,  only  a  small 
part  of  its  merits;  and  but  for  the  notes  an  ordinary 
reader  would  not  detect  any  such  ^>ecific  tendency.     It 
nnfolds  the  life  of  the  Saviour  from  the  record  with 
great  clearness  and  skill;  it  invests  the  outlines  thus 
obtained  with  the  fresh  colors  of  life,  without  restarting 
to  forced  constructions  and  vain  imaginings;  and,  above 
all,  it  seeks,  with  childlike  humility  and  reverence,  to 
learn  and  exhibit  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.    The  charac- 
teristic of  spirituality,  strongly  stamped  upon  all  Uie 
works  of  this  great  writer,  b  especially  prominent  here. 
None,  we  think,  can  read  the  book  without  becoming 
not  merely  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  but  more  anxious  than  ever  to  drink  in  its  spirit. 
Nor  let  us  forget,  in  our  judgment  of  what  may  ap- 
pear to  us  even  grave  errors  of  opinion  in  the  book,  that 
its  author  has  fought  for  every  step  of  ground  that  has 
been  gained  of  late  years  by  spiriuud  religion  in  Ger- 
many; and  while  we  lament  the  '^  dimness*'  which  this 
great  man  confesses  with  such  Christianlike  humility, 
let  us  acknowledge  the  grandeur  of  his  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  devotion  to  it. 
His  starting-point  and  many  of  his  paths  are  diflfereut 
from  ours;  it  must  therdbre  gladden  one's  heart,  and 
may  perhaps  confirm  one's  faith,  to  see  that  Neander 
reaches,  after  all,  the  general  residts  of  evai^^cal  the- 
ology. 

Neander's  greatest  literary  treasure  to  the  world  has 
proved  to  be,  however,  his  AUgemeine  GeschichU  der 
christlichen  ReUgion  und  Kirche  (Hamb.  1825-52 ;  3d  ed. 
1851-56,  6  vols.  8vo),  which  treats  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  Council  of  Basle 
in  1430.  It  is  accessible  to  English  readers  in  the  ex- 
cellent translation  of  ProC  Joseph  Torrey,  under  the  title 
of  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church 
(from  the  second  and  improved  edition  [Boston,  1847, 
5  vols.  8vo] ;  and  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  and  London). 
Neander  sets  out  in  this  work  with  the  idea  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  life-giving  spirit,  awakened  in  the  mind  by 
the  influence  of  divine  truth  on  the  heart ;  that  it  recog- 
nises no  distinction  of  spiritual  authority  among  men,  no 
priesthood,  properly  so  called,  no  holy  days,  and  no  or- 
dinances in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word ;  although 
it  naturally  assumes  forms  accommodated  to  the  circuro- 
Btances  of  the  times,  and  adapts  itself  to  every  stage  in 
human  culture.  This  Christianity  is  a  leaven  that  takes 
hold  of  whatsoever  is  divine  in  man,  quickening  it, 


strugg^g  with  the  contrary  elements— with  Judaism, 
with  heathenism,  with  all  the  worldly  and  sinful  pro- 
pensities of  the  soul — gradually  modifying  or  overcom- 
ing them,  and  destined  eventually  to  ferment  the  whole 
mind  of  our  race.  The  history  of  its  workings,  devel- 
opments, and  manifestations  in  these  respects  is  the 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  and  Church.  He  ex- 
hibits extraordinary  talent  in  bringing  out,  in  a  ge- 
neric way,  the  hidden  life  of  Christianity,  and  repre- 
senting it  as  a  leavenlike  power  that  pervades  and  sanc- 
tifies society  from  within.  He  thus  restores  the  re- 
ligious and  practical  element  to  its  due  prominence  in 
opposition  to  the  coldly  intellectual  and  critical  method 
of  rationalisric  historians ;  yet  without  thereby  wrong- 
ing in  the  least  the  claims  of  science,  or  ruiming  into 
narrow  sectarian  extremes,  like  the  pietistic  Arnold. 
Says  Dr.  Hurst :  **  The  various  influences  hitherto  em- 
ployed against  rationalism  had  proceeded  as  far  towards 
its  extinction  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  go.  Philos- 
ophy and  doctrinal  theology  had  spent  their  efforts. 
'Vhe  history  of  the  Church  having  always  been  treated 
mechanically,  it  was  now  necessary  that  the  continued 
presence  and  agency  of  Christ  with  his  people  should 
be  oarefuUy  portrayed.  The  progress  d  the  Church 
needed  to  be  represented  as  more  than  growth  from 
natural  causes,  such  as  the  force  of  civilization  and  edu- 
cation. It  was  necessary  to  show  that  a  high  superin- 
tending Wisdom  is  directing  its  path,  overcoming  its 
difficulties,  and  leading  it  through  persecution  and 
blood  to  ultimate  triumph.  Neander  rendered  this  im- 
portant service.  He  directed  the  vision  of  the  theolo- 
gian to  a  new  field,  and  became  the  father  of  the  best 
Church  historians  of  the  nineteenth  century"  (^Hist,  of 
Rationalism,  p.  252, 253).  Neander  no  doubt  sometimes 
went  too  far  in  his  liberality ;  and  by  trying  to  do  full 
justice  even  to  heretics  and  sectarians,  he  was  in  danger 
sometimes — like  Arnold  and  Milner,  although  of  course 
in  a  far  less  degree — of  doing  injustice  to  the  champions 
of  orthodoxy  and  the  Church.  The  cry  is  therefore,  on 
the  part  especially  of  Churchmen,  who  would  claim  for 
the  objectivity  of  the  Church  a  like  import  Mrith  the  ob- 
jectivity of  the  Gospel,  that  there  is  in  Neander  a  want 
of  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  objective,  realistic  ele- 
ment in  Church  history.  Now  it  is  true  that  Neander 
is  more  the  historian  of  the  invisible  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  the  hearts  of  its  individual  members  than  of  the 
visible  Church  in  its  great  conflict  and  contact  with  a 
wicked  world.  Yet  one  need  but  turn  to  Neander's 
pages  for  a  delineation  of  ecclesiasticism  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages — the  time  when  objectiveness  was  most  vigor- 
ous in  the  Church — to  be  convinced  that  Neander  well 
understood  how  to  value  this  quality,  when  it  was  the 
natural  form  of  the  growth  of  the  Christian  life.  The 
internal  and  most  personal  were  certainly  of  more  im- 
portance to  him  than  anything  else.  Says  Jacobi,  Nean- 
der's pupil  and  devoted  follower :  **  When  the  predomi- 
nant Christian  power  was  connected  with  the  objective 
forms  of  the  Church,  as  in  the  time  of  Abelard,  he  regard- 
ed their  ascendency  as  warranted,  without  justifying  the 
contemporary  suppression  of  the  germs  of  truth,  and  the 
reprehensible  means  which  were  employed  in  particular 
cases.  And  is  it  not  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all 
ages  that  there  is  no  fault  to  which  the  traditionary 
Church  party  is  more  prone  than  suspicion  of  every  de- 
viation, and  suppression  of  even  such  dissent  as  is  legiti- 
mate ?  If  in  modem  times  individualism  has  increased 
to  a  bewildering  excess,  has  it  not  been  one  principal 
reason  why  the  rights  of  individuab  to  form  their  own 
views  of  the  gospel  were  not  acknowledged  as  they  de- 
served, either  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  in  the  later  decen- 
nia  of  the  Reformation— to  say  nothing  of  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Protestant  orthodoxy?  Would 
Dr.  Kurtz  be  willing  to  defend  the  manner  in  which 
Wickliflfe,  Huss,  and  John  Amdt  were  treated  in  the 
name  of  orthodoxy ;  and  how,  according  to  his  notions, 
would  Luther  have  been  justified  in  setting  himself 
against  the  objectivity  of  the  (Jhurch,  unless,  with 
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Keander  and  Luther  hinoaelf,  he  holds  higher  sHU  the 
objectivity  of  the  Goepel  ?  It  was  not  Neander's  wish 
to  set  aside  the  objectivity  of  the  Church,  or  to  subordi- 
nate it  to  the  individual,  but  to  contract  its  sphere,  in 
order  to  give  the  latter  liberty  of  action,  and  that  the 
pious  members  of  the  Church  might  testify  of  the  Gos- 
pel agaiust  the  Church.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive 
what  is  to  be  gained  by  the  maintenance  of  the  objec- 
tivity of  the  Church,  especially  in  the  department  of 
historical  study,  if  not  a  word  is  to  be  said  for  the  other 
factor  of  [Christian]  life. . . .  We  know  not  why  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  reproach  to  Neander  that  he  more  or 
less  contrasts  what  belongs  to  Christianity  generaUy, 
with  that  which  merely  belongs  to  the  Church.  Is 
there  an  ecclesiastical  communion  which  dare  maintain 
that  its  system,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  in  ever}'  particular 
a  pure  expression  of  the  Gospel  ?  Is  it,  therefore,  a  fact 
that  these  two — the  Christian  and  the  ecclesiastical — 
are  everywhere  striving  at  a  reconcilement  not  yet 
complete,  and  therefore  must  be  regarded  more  or  less 
in  contrast,  relatively,  and  according  to  the  stage  of  the 
Church's  de\'elopment?**  (Preface  to  lectures  on  DoQ' 
ma  by  Neander,  i,  9, 10).  It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that 
Neander's  theology  in  many  respects  falls  short  of  the 
proper  standard  of  orthodoxy.  He  did  not  admit  the 
binding  authority  of  the  symbolical  books.  His  views 
on  inspiration,  on  the  sanctification  of  the  Lord's  day, 
and  even  on  the  Trinity,  are  somewhat  loose  and  lat- 
itudinarian.  His  best  disciples  in  this  respect  have 
gone  beyond  his  position  and  become  more  churchly. 
But  then  it  must  be  considered,  1st,  that  he  rose  in  an 
age  of  universal  rationalism,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  of  evangelical  faith  and  theology  in  Germany; 
2d,  that  this  very  liberalism  and,  if  we  choose  to  call  it, 
latitudinarianism,  served  as  a  bridge  for  many  who  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  rescued  from  the  bonds  of 
scepticism ;  8d,  that  these  defects  did  not  weaken  his 
general  conviction  of  the  divine  character  of  Christian- 
ity, nor  affect  his  unfeigned,  deep-rooted  piety.  Many 
of  his  pupib  and  followers  may  surpass  him  in  ortho- 
doxy, but  few  can  be  found  in  any  age  in  whom  doc- 
trine was  to  the  same  extent  life  and  power,  in  whom 
theoretic  convicHon  had  so  fully  passed  over  into  flesh 
and  blood,  in  whom  the  love  of  Christ  and  man  glowed 
with  so  warm  and  pure  a  flame,  as  in  the  truly  great 
and  good  Neander.  Any  defects,  if  Neander's  work  can 
really  be  said  to  have  defects,  cannot  blind  any  one  to 
their  real  excellences  and  immortal  merits.  He  is  em- 
phatically the  evangelical  regenerator  of  this  branch  of 
theology,  and  has  made  it  a  running  commentary  on 
Christ's  previous  promise  to  be  with  his  people  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  even  with  two  or  three  of  his 
humblest  disciples  where  they  are  assembled  in  bis 
name.  Thus  Church  history  becomes  to  the  intelligent 
reader  a  book  of  devotion  as  well  as  useful  and  interest- 
ing information,  or  to  use  Neander's  own  words  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  large  work,  **a  living 
witness  for  the  divine  power  of  Christianity,  a  school  of 
Christian  experience,  a  voice  of  edification,  instruction, 
and  warning,  sounding  through  all  ages  for  all  who  will 
hear."  He  everywhere  follows  the  footsteps  of  the 
Saviour  in  his  march  through  the  various  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  kisses  them  reverently  wherever  he  finds 
them.  He  traces  them  in  the  writings  of  an  Origen 
and  a  Tertullian,  a  Chrysostom  and  an  Augustine,  a  Ber- 
nard and  a  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  Luther  and  a  Melancthon, 
a  Cal\4n  and  a  F^nelon.  Christ  was  to  him  the  divine 
harmony  of  all  the  discords  of  confessions  and  sects,  or  as 
he  liked  to  repeat  after  Pascal,  ^  En  J^us  Christ  tontes 
les  contradictions  sont  accordees." 

Neander,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  not  a  model  as  a 
writer  of  Church  history.  His  style  is  too  monotonous 
and  difi\ise,  without  any  picturesque  alteration  of  light 
and  shade,  flowing  like  a  quiet  stream  over  an  unbroken 
plain.  Yet  did  he  so  enrich  the  department  of  Church 
history  with  material  contributions  gained  by  a  thorough 
mastery,  independent  investigation,  and  scrupulously 


conscientious  use  of  the  aouroes,  and  present  a  eo  maA 
more  methodical  treatment  of  the  subject  as  to  gnn  Cor 
himself  the  approval  of  all,  and  he  has  oome  to  be  unrrer- 
sally  acknowleidged  the  father  of  modem  Church  faistafr, 
marking  by  his  efforts  in  this  field  of  sacred  teaming  aa 
epoch  as  clearly  as  Fladus  (q.  v.)  did  in  the  I6tk, 
Arnold  (q.  v.)  in  the  17th,  or  Mosbeim  in  the  l^h  cexk- 
tur}%  *<  In  spite  of  all  faults,"  says  Schafll  ""Nender 
still  remains,  on  the  whole,  beyond  doobc  the  gicaut 
Church  historian  thus  far  of  the  19th  centory.  Great; 
too,  especially  in  this,  that  he  never  suffered  his  renown 
to  obscure  at  aU  his  sense  of  the  sinfalncfls  and  wtak- 
ness  of  every  human  work  in  this  world.  With  idl  his 
comprehensive  knowledge,  be  justly  regarded  Inmsdf 
as,  among  many  others,  merely  a  forerunner  of  a  new 
creative  epoch  of  ever-young  Christianity;  and  tovaids 
that  time  he  gladly  stretched  his  vision,  with  the  pn>- 
phetic  gaze  of  faith  and  hope,  flrom  amid  the  emss  aad 
confusion  around  him.  *  We  stand,'  says  he, '  on  the  line 
between  an  old  and  a  new,  about  to  be  called  into  beis^^ 
by  the  ever-fresh  eneigy  of  the  GospeL  For  the  tbunh 
time  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  our  race  is  in  preparatioii 
by  means  of  Christianity.  We,  therefore,  can  fnnwfa, 
in  every  respect,  but  pioneer  work  for  the  period  of  the 
new  creation,  when  life  and  science  shall  be  regenerated, 
and  the  wonderful  works  of  God  proclaimed  with  new 
tongues  of  fire'  {I^iben  Jem,  1st  ed.  p.  ix  sq.)*  {Hit/. 
ApostvL  Ck,  p.  106).  A  complete  edition  q€  Neander's 
writings  has  been  brought  out  in  recent  rears  (C^ha, 
1862-66,  18  vols.8vo) ;  and  his  name  win  go  dovn  to 
future  generations  as  the  philanthropic  founder  of  a 
home  for  little  wanderers  called  the  **  Neander  Uaaa.* 
An  American  institution  of  learning,  the  Ro(^»e«ef 
Theological  Seminary,  prides  itself  on  the  poaaeanMi 
of  his  library.  See  Farrell,  Afemoriai  of  A,  Seaadtr 
(1861) ;  Krabbe,  A  vgtttt  Ntimder,  eim  Beitra^  <•  ^eutn 
Karakterittik  (Hamb.  1852);  KKng,  Dr.  Av^mst  S^ 
ander,  em  Beitrag  s.  d  Ij^temabUdej  in  *^  Stnd.  n.  Krit." 
of  1851;  Zwn  GedSchtniss  Avgvtt  Neander^s  (Befhn. 
1850);  Nemer  Ntkrohg  d,  Deutscken  (I860,  p.  4t5); 
Hagenbach,  Neander**  Verdientfe  um  d.  kirdtengh- 
•rkickte,  in  the  ""  Stud.  u.  Krit."  of  1861 ;  Baor,  </.  J^ 
cken  d,  KirckHck.  Getehichte;  Schaff,  BeeoSediomi  tf 
Neander y  in  ''Mercersburg  Review.**  Jan.  1851 ;  and  in 
Kirckef^rewnd  (1851),  283  sq.;  and  Uui.  Apott.  Ck,  p. 
95-107 ;  Uhlhom,  d  Ultere  Kirekengesck.  in  ikren  nnerrm 
Darstellungm,  etc.;  Saintes,  Bationalismj  p.  26B  m).: 
Bib.  Sacra,  April,  1851,  art.  vii;  Jan.  1850,  p.  77  sq.; 
Schwarz,  Newegte  Dentscke  Tkeohgie  (LeipK.  1864 \  du 
i;  Kahnis,  Higt.  German  Protestantism,  p.  272  sq.:  Ham, 
Hist,  of  BationaHsm,  p.  2i9  sq. ;  Farrar,  Crit.  Hist.  Fm 
Tkovgkt,  p.  251  sq.;  Brit,  Qu,  Rer,  Nov.  ]t«60;  Oct. 
1868;  Brit,  and  For,  Ev,  Ber,  July,  1868,  p.  GUI  iq.; 
New^Englander,  1865;  Ck,  Bemembrancer,  1862.  p.  S9; 
Metk,  Qu.  Bev,  April,  1848,  p.  248;  1847,  p.  808;  Jaa. 
1851,  p.  148, 181 ;  Jnlv,  1852,  p.  485;  Jan.  1R58,  p.  Htt; 
1857,  p.  203;  April,  1865,  p.  469;  North  BriLBev.  F^ 
1851.     (J.H.W.) 

Neftp'olia  (Nf rviroXiC)  New  City,  a  frequent  naaie 
in  Gneco-Roman  times,  like  Newtown  with  us;  sn  be- 
low), the  place  in  Northern  Greece  where  Faul  and  he 
associates  first  landed  in  Europe  (Acts  xvi,  11);  where, 
no  doubt,  he  landed  also  on  his  second  visit  to  Maeedoeis 
(Acts  XX,  1),  and  whence  certainly  he  embarked  oo  \» 
last  journey  through  that  province  to  Troas  and  Jenna- 
lem  (Acts  xx,  6).  Philippi  being  an  inland  town,  Neap- 
olis  was  evidently  the  port;  and  henoe  it  ia  accounted 
for  that  Luke  leaves  the  verb  which  deaoibes  the  vw- 
age  from  Troas  to  Neapolis  (t{>dvfpoftifaapi>)  to  de- 
scribe the  continuance  of  the  journey  f^om  NeapoGs  to 
PhilippL  The  distance  from  Philippi  was  ten  niks 
(Strab.  vii,  880 ;  Appian,  BeL  dr,  iv,  106 ;  Ptotemy,  m, 
1 8, 9 ;  Pliny,  iv,  11).  It  was  probably  the  same  place'wkk 
Datum  (JiaTov),  famous  for  its  gold  mines  (Herod,  ix, 
75;  comp.  B5ckh*s  Pub,  Eeon,  Atkens,  p.  8,  226).  Tke 
town  of  Neapolis  was  within  the  bounds  of  the  proviaee 
of  Thrace  (Pliny,  N,ff,  iv,  18);  but  the  empenir  Vth 
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^tt^an  atUchfid  it  to  Macedonia  (Suetonius,  Vesp.  8); 
aiid  hence,  while  Pliny  locates  it  in  Thrace,  Ptuleniy 
(iii,  18)  and  Strabo  (vii,  880)  assign  it  to  Macedonia. 
During  the  great  battle  of  Pbilippi  the  fleet  of  Brutus 
and  Casaius  lay  in  the  bay  of  Neapolis  (Appian,  BeL 
Cir,  iv,  106),  which  Appian  states  was  nine  miles  dis- 
tant from  their  camp  at  Philippi.  Neapolis,  therefore, 
like  the  present  Kavalla,  which  occupies  this  position, 
was  on  a  high  rocky  promontory  jutting  out  into  the 
i£gean.  The  harbor,  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  the 
entrance  and  half  a  mile  broad,  lies  on  the  west  side. 
The  indifiTerent  roadstead  on  the  east  should  not  be 
called  a  harbor.  Symbolum,  1670  feet  high,  yrith  a  de- 
file which  leads  into  the  plain  of  Philippi,  comes  down 
near  to  the  coast  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  town.  In 
printer  the  sun  sinks  behind  Mo,unt  Athos  in  the  south- 
west as  early  as  four  o*clocfc  P.M.  The  land  along  the 
eastern  shore  is  low,  and  otherwise  unmarked  by  any 
peculiarity.  The  island  of  Thasos  bears  a  little  to  the 
8.£.,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  distant.  Plane-trees  Just 
Ijeyond  the  walls,  not  less  than  four  or  five  hundred 
years  old,  cast  their  shadow  over  the  road  which  Paul 
followed  on  his  way  to  PhilippL  The  shore  of  the 
mainland  in  this  part  is  low,  but  the  mountains  rise  to 
a  considerable  height  behind.  To  the  west  of  the  chan- 
nel, which  separates  it  from  Thasos,  the  coast  recedes 
and  forms  a  bay,  within  which,  on  a  promontory  with 
a  port  at  each  side,  the  town  was  situated  (Conybeare 
and  Howson,  Life  and  Ep.  of  St,  Paul^  i,  808).  From 
the  time  that  Paul  visital  this  place  Christianity  has, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  existed  in  it.  In  the  6th 
and  7th  centuries  it  was  a  bishop's  see,  but  it  is  now 
represented  by  a  small  seaport  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
iii,  180).  It  has  a  population  of  five  or  six  thousand, 
nine  tenths  of  whom  are  Mussulmans,  and  the  rest 
Greeks.  For  fuller  or  supplementary  iuformation,  see 
Smith,  Did,  of  Clou.  Geog.  ii,  411;  comp.  Phiuppl 
The  following  arguments  on  the  identity  of  the  place 
are  taken  fVom  Smith's  DicL  of  the  Bible,  s.  v. : 

ConMn^ry  {Voyage  dans  la  Maeidoine)  and  Tafel  (De  Via 
Mttitari  Romanorunt  E/matiOt  etc.)  maintain,  a^iiist  the 
common  opinion,  that  Luke's  Neapolis  was  not  at  Kaval- 
)}i,  the  inhabited  town  of  that  nuroe,  but  at  a  deserted 
harbor  ten  or  twelve  miles  farther  west,  known  as  Etki, 
or  Old  KavaUa.  Most  of  those  who  contend  for  the  other 
ideniillcation  assnroe  the  |>o{nt  withont  ranch  discussion, 
and  the  subject  demands  still  the  attention  of  the  Biblical 
geographer.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  mention  with 
some  faluese  the  reasons  which  snpport  the  claim  of  Kn- 
valla  to  be  rezarde<l  as  the  ancient  Neapolis,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  wnlch  are  nr^ed  In  favor  of  the  other  harbor. 

First,  the  Roman  and  Greek  mins  at  Kavalla  prove 
that  a  port  existed  there  in  ancient  times.  Neapolis, 
wherever  it  was,  formed  the  point  of  contact  between 
Northern  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  at  a  period  of  great 
commercial  activity,  and  would  be  expected  to  have  left 
vestiges  of  Its  former  importance.  The  antiquities  found 
still  at  Kavalla  fulfil  entirely  that  presumption.  One  of 
these  is  a  massive  aquedtict,  which  brings  water  into  the 
ti>wn  from  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  north  of  Ka- 
valla, alonff  the  slopes  of  Symbolum.  It  is  built  on  two 
tiers  of  arcnes,  a  hundred  feet  long  and  eighty  feet  high, 
and  Is  carried  over  the  narrow  valley  between  the  prom- 
tmtnry  and  the  mainland.  The  upper  part  of  the  work  is 
modem,  bnt  the  substructions  are  evidently  Roman,  as  is 
seen  fimm  the  composite  character  of  the  material,  the  ce- 
ment, and  the  style  of  the  masonry.  Jnst  ont  of  tne  west- 
em  gate  are  two  marble  sarcopbaffl,  used  as  watering- 
tronghs,  with  Latin  invcriptions,  of  the  age  of  the  emperor 
Clauoins.  Colnmns  with  chaplets  of  ele}?ant  Ionic  work- 
manship, blocks  of  marble,  fraffments  of  hewn  stone,  evi- 
dently antique,  are  nnmerons  ooth  in  the  town  and  the 
sabarbs.  On  some  of  these  are  inscriptions,  mostly  in 
Latin,  bnt  one  at  least  in  Greek.  In  digging  for  the  fonn- 
daiitm  of  new  houses  the  walls  of  ancient  ones  are  often 
br«in?ht  to  light,  and  sometimes  tablets  with  scniptnred 
flguretswhich  would  be  deemed  cnrious  at  Athens  or  Cor- 
inth. For  fhller  details,  see  Bibliotheea  SaerOf  Oct.  ISMt. 
On  the  contrary,  no  ruins  have  been  found  ntBski  Kavalla, 
or  Paleopoll.  as  it  is  also  called,  which  can  be  pronounced 
nnmlstakabiy  ancient.  No  remains  of  walls,  no  Inscrip- 
tions, and  no  indications  of  any  thoroughfare  leading 
thence  to  Philippi,  are  reported  to  exist  there.  Gonsi- 
niry,  it  Is  true,  speaks  of  certain  mins  at  the  place  which 
he  deems  worthy  of  notice ;  but,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  these  ruins  are  altogether  inconsiderable, 
and,  which  is  still  more  decisive,  are  modem  in  their  char- 
acter.   CouMn^ry  hImseU;  in  fact,  corroborates  this,  wheu 


he  says  that  on  the  isthmus  which  binds  the  peninsula  to 
the  mainland,  **on  trouve  les  mines  de  raiiclenne  N^u)x>- 
lis  on  celles  d'on  ch&teau  reconstmit  dans  le  moyen  Age." 
It  appears  that  a  mediieval  or  Venetian  fortress  existed 
there ;  but,  as  fiir  as  is  yet  ascertained,  nothing  else  has 
been  discovered  which  points  to  an  earlier  peiiod.  Col- 
onel Leake  did  not  visit  either  this  Kavalla  or  the  other, 
and  his  aseertion  that  there  are  "the  rains  of  a  Greek 
city"  there  (which  be  supposes,  however,  to  have  been 
Oalepsns,  and  not  Neapolis)  appears  to  rest  on  Coni>l- 
n^ry's  statement.  But,  as  Involving  this  claim  of  £skl 
KavaUa  in  still  greater  donbt,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
situation  of  Galepens  Itself  is  quite  uncertain.  Dr.  Ar- 
nold (note  on  Thucyd.  iv,  107)  places  it  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Strymon,  and  hence  much  (krther  west  than  Leake 
supposes.  According  to  Cousludiy,  Gulepsus  is  to  be 
sought  at  Kavalla. 

Secondly,  the  advantages  of  the  position  render  Kaval- 
la the  probable  site  of  Neapolis.  It  Is  the  first  convenient 
harbor  south  of  the  Hellespont,  on  coming  from  the  east. 
Thasos  serves  as  a  natural  landmark.  Tafbl  says,  indeed, 
that  Kavalla  has  no  port,  or  one  next  to  none ;  but  ttmt 
Is  incorrect.  The  fkct  that  the  place  is  now  the  seat  of 
an  active  commerce  proves  the  contrary.  It  lies  open 
somewhat  to  the  south  and  south-west,  bnt  Is  otherwise 
well  sheltered.  There  is  no  danger  in  going  into  the  har- 
bor. Even  a  rock  which  lies  off  thepoint  of  the  town 
has  twelve  fothoms  alongside  of  it  Tne  bottom  affords 
good  anchorage :  and  although  the  bay  may  not  be  so 
large  as  that  of  BskI  Kavalla,  it  is  ample  for  the  accom- 
mcraaticm  of  any  number  of  vessels  which  the  course  of 
trade  or  travel  between  Asia  Minor  and  N(nrthera  Greece 
would  be  likely  to  bring  together  there  at  any  one  time. 

Thirdly,  the  facility  of  intercourse  between  this  port 
and  Philippi  shows  that  Kavalla  and  Neapolis  must  be 
the  same.  The  distance  is  ten  miles,  and  hence  notjerreat- 
er  than  Corinth  was  fVom  Cenchrese  and  Ostia  ftom  Rome. 
Both  places  are  in  sight  at  once  from  the  top  of  Symbolum. 
The  oistance  between  Philippi  and  Eskl  Kavalla  must  be 
nearly  twice  as  {jreat.  Nature  itself  has  opened  a  passage 
fh)m  the  one  place  to  the  other.    The  mountains  which 

fuard  the  nlain  of  Philippi  on  the  coast-side  £all  apart 
nst  behina  KavaUa,  and  render  the  constraction  of  a 
road  there  entirely  easy.  No  snch  defile  exists  at  any 
other  point  in  thu  line  of  formidable  hills.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  view  the  configuration  of  the  country  from  the 
sea  and  not  feel  at  once  that  the  only  natural  place  for 
crossing  Into  the  interior  is  this  break-down  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  KavaUa. 

Fourthly,  the  notlcofl  of  the  ancient  writers  lead  us  to 
adopt  the  same  view.  Thus  Dio  Cassins  says  {HiaL  Rom. 
xlvii,  8S)  that  Neapolis  was  opposite  Thasos  (car'  ui-rore- 
oav  eaaov),  aud  that  is  the  situation  of  Kavalla.  It  would 
oe  much  less  correct,  If  correct  at  all,  to  sav  that  the  other 
Kavalla  was  so  situated,  since  no  part  of  the  island  ex- 
tends so  fiir  to  the  west.  Appian  says  (Bell.  Civ.  iv,  lOtf) 
that  the  camp  of  the  Republicans  near  the  Gangas,  the 
river  (iroTafxot)  at  Philippi,  was  nine  Roman  miles  from 
their  triremes  at  Neapolis  (it  was  oonsiderablv  farther  to 
the  other  place),  anu  that  Thasos  was  twelve  Roman 
miles  ttom  their  naval  station  (so  we  should  understand 
the  text) ;  the  latter  distance  appropriate  again  to  Ka- 
vaUa, but  not  to  the  harbor  ffirther  west 

Finally,  the  ancient  Itineraries  snpport  entirely  the 
identification  in  question.  Both  the  Antonine  and  the 
Jerusalem  Itineraries  show  that  the  Bsrnalian  Way  passed 
through  Philippi.  They  mention  Philippi  and  Neapolis 
as  next  to  each  other  in  the  order  or  succession ;  and 
since  the  line  of  travel  which  these  Itineraries  sketch 
was  the  one  which  led  flrom  the  west  to  Byzantium,  or 
Constantinople,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  road, 
after  leaving  Philippi,  would  pursne  the  most  convenient 
and  direct  course  to  the  %ast  which  the  nature  of  the 
country  allows.  If  the  road,  therefore,  was  constructed 
on  this  obvious  principle,  It  would  follow  the  track  of 
the  present  Turkish  road,  and  the  next  station,  conse- 

anently,  would  be  Neapolis,  or  KavaUa.  on  the  coast,  at 
\e  termination  of  the  only  natural  defile  acroes  the  In- 
tervening mountains.  The  distance,  as  has  been  said.  Is 
abont  ten  miles.  The  Jerasalem  Itinerary  gives  the  dis- 
tance between  PhUippi  as  ten  Roman  miles,  and  the  An- 
tonine Itinerary  as  twelve  miles.  The  difference  in  the 
latter  case  is  unimportant,  and  not  greater  than  in  some 
other  instances  where  the  places  in  the  two  Itineraries 
are  nnqnestionably  the  same.  It  must  be  several  miles 
farther  than  this  from  Philippi  to  Old  Kavalla,  and  hence 
the  Neapolis  of  the  Itineraries  conid  not  be  at  that  point. 
The  theory  of  Tafel  is  that  Akontis^ma,  or  Herkontroma 
(the  same  place,  withont  donbt),  which  the  Itineraries 
mention  next  to  Neapolix,  was  at  the  present  KavaUa, 
and  Neapolis  at  Leuter,  or  Eski  KavaUa.  This  theory,  it 
Is  tme,  arranges  the  places  in  the  order  of  the  Itineraries; 
bnt,  as  Leake  objects,  there  would  be  a  needless  detour 
of  nearly  twenty  miles,  and  that  throngh  a  region  much 
more  dimonlt  than  the  direct  way.  The  more  accredited 
view  is  that  Akontisma  was  beyond  KavaUa,  fkrther  east. 

The  name  Neapolis  likewise  occurs  as  that  of  two 
cities  in  Palestine. 

a.  In  the  form  NaUua,  it  has  survived  as  the  name 


NEARIAH 
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NEBAIOTH 


given  during  the  Boman  age  to  the  ancient  city  of 
JSheckem,  The  change  appears  to  have  taken  place 
during  the  reign  of  Yespasiaii,  as  upon  the  coins  of  that 
reign  we  fint  find  the  inscription,  "  Flavia  NeapoUi^ 
the  former  title  taken  from  Flavins  Vespasian  (Eckhd, 
JJoctr,  Nummor,  iii,  488).  Josephus  generally  calls  the 
city  Sichem ;  but  he  has  NeapoUs  in  War,  iv,  8, 1 ;  and 
the  words  of  Epiphanius  afford  sufficient  proof  of  the 
identity  of  Sichem  and  Neapolis,  '£v  2uri/toiCt  rovr 
ioTtv,  iv  TV  vvvi  'Siatrokit  (^Adv,  Hcsr,  iii,  1065;  see 
Reland,  PauBst,  p.  1004).  For  a  deacription  and  history 
of  this  city,  see  Shkohkm. 

b,  Neapolis  was  also  the  name  of  an  ancient  episco- 
pal city  of  Arabia,  whose  bishops  were  present  at  the 
councils  of  Chaloedon  and  Constantinople.  Porter  dis- 
covered an  inscription  at  the  ruined  tovm  of  SuUinif  at 
the  western  base  of  Jebel  Hauran,  near  the  ancient 
Kenatb,  which  shows  that  Sukim  is  the  episcopal  Ne- 
apoUs (Porter's  Damascus f  ii,  8&;  Beland,  Palcut,  p. 
217 ;  S.  Paulo,  Gtoffr.  Sac  p.  296). 

NelUl'ah  (Heh.  NeSryah',  HJ'n^p,  servant  qf  Jeho- 
vah; Sept.  Nwa^ia,  v.  r.  Naap«a  and  ^iapia\  Vulg. 
Naariah),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  second  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Ishi,  captains 
of  the  600  Simeonit^  who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
drove  the  Amalekites  from  Mount  Seir,  and  settled  there 
(1  Chron.  iv,  41-43).     B.C.  cir.  715. 

2.  The  fourth  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Shemaiah ; 
father  of  Elioenai,  Hezekiah,  and  Azrikam«  a  descend- 
ant of  David  (1  Chron.  iU,  22,  23).  KC.  cir.  350.  He 
is  apparently  identical  with  Naoob  (q.  v.)  in  the  gene- 
alogy (q.  v.)  of  Christ  (LAke  iii,  25). 

Ne^bai  (Heb.  Neybay%  '^'2'^Z,frmtflil;  text  ''S'l3, 
Nobay* ;  Sept,  Nw/3at  v.  r.  Bwvat ;  Vulg.  Nebai),  one 
of  the  chief  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  19).    KC  cir.  410. 

Nebai'oth  (Heb.  Nebayoth',  ri'^^J,  Gen.  xxviii, 
9;  xxxvi,  8;  1  Chron.  i,  29;  elsewhere  defectively 
n^np,  heiffhts;  Sept.  Na/Saiw^,  but  in  Gen.  xxv,  18 
V.  r.  Hapcuwi;  in  xxviii,  9  v.  r.  Na/3«^;  in  Isa.  xi,  7 
V.  r.  Jfavaraloi]  Vulg.  Nabajoth;  A.  V.  **Nebaioth''  in 
1  Chron.  i,  29 ;  Isa.  Ix,  7 ;  elsewhere  "Nebajoth"),  the 
name  of  a  man  and  of  a  people  after  him. 

1.  The  first-born  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv,  18 ;  1 
Chron.  i,  29),  and  the  prince  or  sheik  (K^tCS,  rendered  by 

Jerome  fvkapxoQ)  of  one  of  the  twelve  Ishmaelitish 
tribes,  which,  as  well  as  the  territory  they  occopied, 
continued  to  bear  his  name  in  after-times  (Gen.  xxxv, 
16 ;  comp.  ch.  xvii,  20).  B.C.  cir.  2000.  One  of  Esau^s 
wives,  MahaUth,  otherwise  called  Bashemath,  is  ex- 
pressly designated  as  ^  the  sister  of  Nebaioth"  (Gen. 
xxviii,  9 ;  xxxvi,  8) ;  and  by  a  singular  coincidence  the 
land  of  Eisau,  or  Bkk>m,  was  ultimately  possessed  by  the 
posterity  of  Nebaioth.    See  below.    See  Nebajoth. 

2.  A  tribe  of  Ishmaelites,  descendants  of  the  above, 
who,  in  common  with  the  other  Ishmaelites,  first  settled 
in  the  wilderness  "  before**  (L  e.  to  the  east  of)  the  other 
descendants  of  Abraham;  i  e.  in  the  great  desert  lying 
to  the  east  and  south-east  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xxv,  18; 
xxi,  21 ;  xvi,  12 ;  and  see  Arabia).  In  Gen.  xxv,  16 
the  English  Version  speaks  of  the  Ishmaelitish  *'  towns 
and  castl(*8,"  but  the  former  word  in  the  original  sig^ 
nifies  **a  movable  village  of  tents"  (the  horde  of  the 
Tartars),  and  the  latter  seems  to  denote  folds  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  Both  expressions  thus  point  to  a  nomadic 
life,  which  the  tribe  of  Nebaioth  seem  to  have  followed 
for  ages  afterwards,  inasmuch  as  in  the  days  of  Isaiah 
the  **  rams  of  Nebaioth**  are  mentioned  (Isa.  Ix,  7)  as 
gifts  which  the  Bedouin,  or  "  Men  of  the  Desert,"  would 
consecrate  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  The  territorv  at 
ffarst  occupied  by  Nebaioth  appears  to  have  been  on  the 
south-east  of  Palestine,  in  and  around  the  mountains  of 
Edom.  There  Esau  met  and  became  allied  with  them. 
As  their  numbers  and  their  flocks  increased,  they  were 


foieed  to  wander  more  into  the  south  and  eaafc  ao  ai  la 
secure  pasture ;  and  they  were  brought  into  eonnwtiw 
with  their  brethren  the  children  of  Kedar,  with  wboai 
Isaiah  associates  them  (Ix,  7).  It  ia  aomewbat  lenssk- 
able  that  this  celebrated  Arab  tribe  b  ao  aekkoii  mea- 
tioned  in  the  Bible.  Three  times  the  name  occws  ia 
Genesis,  once  in  the  genealogies  of  Cbiwiides  (i,  29), 
and  once  in  Isaiah;  after  his  age  we  hear  do  rnoR  «f 
them  in  Scripture.   See  Benb-Kedkx. 

After  the  dose  of  the  O.-T.  canon,  both  Jewish  and 
heathen  writers  frequently  mention  an  Arabian  tribe 
called  NabaUeif  or  Nabatheeatu  (Na/3araio<),  as  the 
most  influential  and  numerous  of  all  the  tribes  of  that 
oountiy.  Josephus  says  regarding  the  desceodants  of 
Ishmael,  **  These  inhabited  all  the  conntiy  fooiD  tbeEa- 
phrates  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and  called  it  NabatemT  (Na^o- 
Tiivfi\  Ant.  i,  18,  4).  He  regards  the  Nabatari  aa  de- 
scendants of  Nebaioth.  Jerome  afiirms  that  KebaioCh 
gave  his  name  to  all  the  region  from  the  Euphimtcs  tt> 
the  Bed  Sea  (Comm.  in  Gen,  lar,  13).  Arabic  writen 
mention  the  tribe  of  Nabat  in  Babylonian  Irak ;  but  the 
name  is  written  Nabath  (D*Herbelot,  Bib.  Oriemt,  s.  v. 
Nabat;  Pocock*s  Spec  Hist.  Arab.  p.  46,  268).  The 
question  of  their  identity  is  thus  dincuawd  bgr  £.  & 
Poole  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  a.  ▼. : 

From  the  works  of  Amh  authors  M.  Qnatremtee  (Jfi- 
moire  swr  lee  Sobatietw,  Paris,  18S6,  rewinted  frtno  the 
Kemeeau  Joum,  Asiat.  Jan.-March,  1835}  prored  the  ex> 
istence  of  a  nation  called  Nabat  or  A'oMC,  pi.  Anb&t  {SOdk 
ADd  K^mffs)^  reputed  to  be  of  andeot  origin,  of  whom 
scattered  remnants  existed  in  Arab  times,  after  the  era 
of  the  Flight.  The  Nabat,  In  the  days  of  their  early  pros- 
perity. Inhabited  the  coantnr  chiefly  between  the  fia^tua- 
tes  and  the  Tigris,  Bein  eo-Nahretn  and  El-Ink  (the  Jles- 
opotaniia  ana  Chaldsea  of  the  classics},  l^at  thfo  wm 
their  chief  seat  and  that  they  were  Aramieaiu,  or,  man 
accurately,  6yr«>-ChaIds»ns,  seema,  in  the  present  sute 
of  the  inquiry  (for  it  will  presently  be  seen  that,  by  the 
publication  of  Oriental  text^  our  niowledge  m^  be  very 
greatly  enlarged),  to  be  a  pafe  oonclueiuo.  The  Arabs 
loosely  apply  the  name  Nabat  ti>  the  Syrians,  or  especially 
the  eastern  Syrians,  to  the  Syro-Chaldaeana,  etc  Th» 
El-Mesftdl  (ap.  Qpatremdre,  L  e.)  says,  **The  Syrians  are 
the  same  as  the  Mnbaibttans  (Nabat).  .  .  .  The  Nimrods 
were  the  kings  of  the  Svrians  wh(»ni  the  Arabs  call  Naba- 
thmins. .  .  .The  dialcUeans  are  the  same  aa  the  ^riaas, 
otherwise  called  Nabat  {Kitdh  et-Teubih).  The  Nabathc- 
ans  .  .  .  founded  the  city  of  Babylon.  . .  .  The  inhabis- 
auts  of  Nineveh  were  part  of  those  whom  we  eall  NaUs 
or  Syrians,  who  form  one  nation  and  speak  oae  lampaage; 
that  of  the  Nabit  differe  only  in  a  small  number  of  tetters; 
but  the  foundation  of  the  language  is  Identical"  (fftitt 
Murfj  ed'Dhahab).  The»e  and  many  other  fk-afiBiestafy 
passages  snfllclentlv  prove  the  existence  of  a  great  Ara- 
maean people  called  Nabat.  celebrated  aoioni;  the  Arste 
for  their  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  of  magic,  aetno- 
omy,  medicine,  and  science  (so  called)  generally.  Bat  W9 
have  stronger  evidence  to  this  efilect.  Quatrenitee  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  learned  worla  the  nost  isnpos- 
tant  relic  of  that  people's  literature,  a  tr«atiee  on  Nabst 
agriculture.  A  study  of  an  imperfect  copy  of  that  work, 
which  unfortunately  was  all  he  could  gain  access  to,  Is- 
doced  him  to  date  it  about  tbe  time  of  Nebnchadasizar, 
B.C.  cir.  <100.  M.  Chwnlson,  professor  of  Orlenul  laa- 
guages  at  St.  Petersburg,  who  had  shown  himself  Cited 
for  the  inquiry  by  his  treatise  mi  the  Sablans  and  their 
religion  (Die  Sabter  und  der  SabimMtM),  has  ainee  msie 
that  book  a  subject  of  special  study;  and  in  his  iti  bibim 
€if  aneient  Babyumian  Literature  in  Arabic  Trmnstmtkm 
((Teber  die  Ueberreete  der  AU-BabyUmieehen  lAtenOm  ta 
Arabischen  UeberaetZft$Men,  St  Peieraburg,  160*^  be  kss 
published  the  resulu  of  his  inquiry.  Thore  rcsnlisswiiik 
they  esubllsh  all  that  M.  Qaatrem&re  had  advanced  re> 
specting  the  existence  of  the  Nabat,  go  for  bmnd  Uai 
both  in  the  antiquity  and  the  importance  which  M.  Chowl- 
son  claims  for  that  people.  Ewald.  however.  In  187.  stated 
somegrave  causes  for  donbtine  this  anUqnlty,  and  afak 
lu  1860  (both  papera  appeared  Ui  the  ^ttitufem.  he  GeUbrU 
Anxeigen)  repealed  moderately  but  decidedly  hie  mia|iT- 
lugs.  M.  Renan  followed  on  the  same  aioe  {^emrtL  4t 
VSMtitut,  April-May,  1860) :  and  more  recently  M.  de  Gut- 
schroid  {Zeit»diri/t  d,  deuleeh.  morgefUftnd.  GeeMaAfft, 
XV,  l-l(Ni)  has  attacked  the  whole  theory  in  a  lengthy  «i- 
say.  We  recapitulate,  as  shortly  as  possible,  the  beanni 
of  this  remarkable  inquiry,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  suh 
Ject  of  the  article. 

The  remains  of  the  literature  of  the  Nabat  condet  of 
four  works,  one  of  them  a  frsffment:  the  "Book  of  Na- 
bat AfH'icnltnre*'  (already  menuoned),  the  **Book  of  Poi- 
sons/* the  **Book  of  Teukel«1sha  the  BabykmiaB,"  sod 
the  *'  Book  of  the  Secrete  of  the  Sun  and  Moun**  (Chwnl- 
son, Ueberrerte,  p.  10, 11).    They  purport  to  have  twQ 
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ranslated,  in  the  year  OM,  by  AbO-Bekr  Ahmftd  Ibn-Ali, 
he  ChaUtflBan  of  Kiadn,  or  Keiel,  better  known  m  Ibn- 
^ahshCkyeb.    The  **  Book  of  Nabat  Agrlcnlture'*  was,  ao- 
!ordliil7  to  tbe  Arab  translator,  commenced  by  Daghrlth, 
^ntiuaed  by  Tanbovhadb,  and  completed  by  Knthamt. 
3hwotooii,  diar^arding  the  dates  astilgned  to  theae  au- 
hors  by  tbe  traiii^lator,  tbiuki>  that  the  earliest  lived  some 
iBOO  years  B.C^  the  aecond  some  800  or  400  years  later, 
ind  Kathami,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  chief  anthorship 
Jbn-Walishlyeh  savs  he  was  little  more  than  editor),  at 
the  earlieat  nuder  the  sixth  king  of  a  Ganaaultish  dyniii>tv 
neDtioned  in  the  book,  which  dynasty  Chwolsou— with 
Baneen — ^makes  the  same  as  the  fifth  (or  Arabian)  dynas- 
ty of  Beroens  (Chwolson,  UeberreatU^^.  S8,  etc :  Bnnsen, 
Bgupi^  \\\y  43S,  etc. ;  Cory,  Andrnt  Fragments,  8d  ed.  p. 
BO),  or  of  the  18th  centnry  B.C.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
he  rejects   moat  of  M.  Oaatremdre's  reasuiis  for  placing 
the  work  in  the  time  of  Nebachaduezzar.    It  is  remarka- 
ble that  that  great  king  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  author 
or  aathors  were,  it  is  areued  by  Chwolson,  ignorant  not 
only  of  the  existence  of  Christianity,  but  of  the  kingdom 
and  fialth  of  Israel.    While  these  and  other  reasons,  if 
granted,  strengthen  M.  Chwolson*8  case  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  work,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  that  eren  neg- 
lecting the  difficulties  attending  an  Arab's  translating  so 
ancient  a  writing  (and  we  reject  altogether  the  supposi- 
tion tliat  it  was  modernized,  as  being  without  a  parallel, 
at  least  in  Arabic  literature),  and  conceding  that  he  was 
of  Chaldaean  or  Nabat  race— we  encounter  formidable  in- 
trinsic difflciiUies.    The  book  contains  mention  of  per- 
sonages bearing  names  closely  resembling  those  of  Adam, 
Seth,  Bnoch,  Noah,  Shem,  iNlmrod,  ana  Abraham;  ana 
M.  Chwolson  himself  is  forced  to  confess  that  the  partic- 
ulars related  of  them  are  in  some  res|)ects  similar  to  those 
recorded  of  the  Biblical  natriarchs.     If  this  difflculty 
proves  insurmountable,  it  snows  that  the  author  borrowed 
fmm  the  Bible,  or  ftr«>m  late  Jews,  and  destroys  the  claim 
of  an  extreme  antiquity.    Other  apparent  evidences  of 
the  sanie  kind  are  not  wanting.     Such  is  the  mention 
of  £rmlsa  (Herme8)^gathadlman  (Agathod«mon),  Tam- 
maz  (Adonis),  and  TAnan  (lonians).    It  is  even  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  work  should  not  be  dated  several  cenm- 
riea  after  the  commencement  of  our  era.   Anachronisms, 
it  la  asserted,  abound— geographical,  linguisiic  (the  use 
of  late  words  andphrases),  historical,  ana  religiouM  (such 
as  the  traces  of  Hellenism,  as  shown  in  the  mention  of 
Hermes,  etc,  and  influences  to  be  ascribed  to  Neoplato- 
nisin).    The  whole  style  is  said  to  be  modem,  wanting 
the  mg^ged  vigor  of  antiquity  (this,  however,  is  a  delicate 
iMue,  to  be  tried  only  by  the  ripest  scholarship).    And 
while  Chwolstm  dates  the  oldest  part  of  the  "Book  of 
Agricaltnre**  B.C.  8S00, and  the  "Book  of  TenkolOsha**  in 
the  lat  centnry  A.D.  at  the  latest  (p.  186),  Renau  asserts 
that  the  two  are  so  similar  as  to  preclude  the  notion  of 
their  being  separated  by  any  great  interval  of  time  iJowr- 
nal  de  VlnnHtuC), 

Although  Quatremdre  recovered  the  broad  (Mitlines  of 
the  reliffmn  and  language  of  the  Nabat.  a  more  extended 
knowledge  of  these  points  hangs  mainly  on  the  genuine- 
ness or  apurionsnoss  of  the  work  of  Kuthaml.    If  H. 
Chwolaon'a  theory  be  correct,  that  people  present  to  us 
one  of  tbe  most  ancient  forms  of  idolatry;  and  by  their 
writings  we  can  trace  the  origin  and  rise  of  successive 
phases  of  pantheism,  and  the  roots  of  the  complicated 
lorma  of  idolatiy,  heresy,  and  nhllosophical  infldelltv, 
which  abound  in  the  old  seats  of  tlie  AramsMn  race.    At 
present  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  Sablans  (Sabi- 
um,  i.  e.  "apostates**),  at  least  in  late  times,  as  Sabfeism 
succeeded  the  older  religions ;  and  their  doctrines  seem 
to  have  i4>proached  (how  nearly  a  ftirther  knowledge  of 
these  obscure  subjects  will  show)  those  of  the  Mend»ins, 
Mendaltes,  or  Gnostics.    Their  lauguaj,'e  presents  similar 
dlfllcaltles;  according  to  M.  Chowlsou  it  is  the  ancient 
language  of  Babylonia.    A  cautions  criticism  would  (till 
we  Know  more)  assign  it  a  place  as  a  comparatively  mod- 
em dialect  of  Syro-Chaldee  (comp.  Qnatrem^re,  Mim,  p. 

lOIV-103).  V  F    ^  IF 

Thua,  if  M.  Chwolson's  results  are  accepted,  the  "  Book 
of  NalMit  Agriculture**  exhibits  to  us  an  ancient  clvil- 
izaiioD.  before  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  least  as  old  as 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation 
of  remote  antiquity ;  making  us  acquainted  with  sages 
hitherto  unknown,  and  with  the  religions  and  sciences 
they  either  founded  or  advanced :  and  throwing  a  flood 
of  tight  on  what  has  till  now  been  one  of  the  darkest 
pases  of  the  worId*s  history.  But  until  the  original  text 
of  Knthamrs  treatise  is  published  we  must  withhold  our 
acceptance  of  facts  so  startling,  and  regard  the  antiquity 
ascribed  to  it  even  by  Quatreinere  as  extremely  doubtfhi. 
It  is  sufllclent  for  the  present  to  know  that  the  most  im- 
portant bets  advanced  by  the  latter-— the  most  important 
when  r^arded  by  sober  criticism— are  supported  by  the 
results  or  the  later  inquiries  of  M.  Chwolson  and  others. 
It  remains  for  us  to  state  the  grounds  for  connecting  the 
Nabat  with  the  Nabaihreana 

As  the  Arabs  speak  of  the  Nabat  as  Syrisus,  so  con- 
versely  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  the  Nabathseans 

^pt  ol  Na/SaTToToi  and  SafiaroAOt ;  Alex.  Na/9aWot ;  Vnlg. 
awuthai;  classical  writers,  'Anarwloi  or  Hanaraiot,  Ptol. 

vi,  7,  9  21 ;  Na/Sdrai,  Said.  s.  V. ;  Lat  yabaOuBii  as  Arabs. 


While  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  were  comparative 
strangers  to  the  classical  writers,  and  verv  little  was 
known  at  the  flirther-removed  peoples  of  <;haldca  and 
Mesopotamia,  the  Nabathseans  bordered  the  well-known 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  provinces.  The  nation  was  fhmoua 
for  us  wealth  and  commerce.  Even  when,  by  the  decline 
of  its  trade  (diverted  through  Egypt),  its  prosperity  waned, 
Petra  is  still  mentioned  as  a  centre  of  the  trade  both  of 
the  Sabieans  of  Southern  Arabia  [see  Sukba]  and  the 
Gerrheans  on  the  Persian  Gnlf.  It  is  this  extension 
across  the  desert  that  moat  clearly  connects  the  Nabathie- 
au  colony  with  the  birthplace  of  the  nation  in  Chaldsea. 
The  famous  trade  ^f  Petra  across  the  well-trodden  des- 
ert-road to  the  Persian  Gulf  is  sufllclent  to  ncconnt  for 
the  presence  of  thto  colony ;  just  as  traces  of  Abrahamic 
peoples  [see  Dxpam,  etc]  are  found,  demonstrably,  on  the 
shores  of  that  sea  on  the  east,  and  on  the  borders  of  Pal- 
estine on  the  west,  while  along  the  northern  limits  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  remains  or  ttie  caravan  stations  still 
exist.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  existence  of  this 
great  stream  of  commerce,  from  remote  times,  until  the 
opening  of  the  Egyptian  route  gradually  destroyed  it. 
Joeephus  {Attt,  i.  12,  4)  speaks  of  Nabatsa  {Hafianud, 
Strabo ;  Na/Sarnvii,  Josephus)  as  embracing  the  country 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea^i.  e.  Petrsea  and  all 
the  desert  east  of  it  The  Nabat  of  the  Arabs,  however, 
are  described  as  liimed  for  agriculture  and  science;  in 
these  respects  ofliering  a  contrast  to  the  Nabatlueans  of 
Petra.  who  were  found  by  the  expedition  sent  by  Antigo- 
nus  (B.C.  819)  to  be  dwellers  in  tents,  pastoral,  and  con- 
ducting the  trade  of  the  desert ;  but  in  the  Red  Sea  again 
they  were  piratical,  and  by  sea&ring  qualities  showed  a 
non-Sbemitlc  character. 

We  agree  with  M.  Quatremdre  (Jfem.  p.  81),  while  r^ect- 
Ing  some  <*f  his  reasons,  that  the  civilisation  of  the  NaiMi- 
ttinans  of  Petra,  far  advanced  on  that  of  the  snrrounding 
Arabs,  is  not  easily  explained  except  by  supposing  them 
to  be  a  dlflSerent  people  from  those  Arabs.  A  remarkable 
confirmation  of  tnls  supposition  is  found  in  the  character 
of  the  buildings  of  Petra,  which  are  unlike  anything  con- 
stracted  by  a  purely  Shemitic  race.  Architecture  is  a 
characteristic  of  Aryan  or  mixed  races.  In  Southern  Ara- 
bia, Nigritlans  and  Shemites  (Joktanites)  together  built 
huge  edifices!  so  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  so  too  in 
Egypt,  mixed  races  left  this  unmistakable  mark.  See 
AaABiA.  Petra,  while  it  is  wanting  in  the  colossal  feat- 
ures of  those  more  ancient  remains,  is  yet  nnmistakably 
foreign  to  an  unmixed  Shemitic  race.  Further,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  literature  of  the  Nabat.  which  are  scientiflc 
and  Industrial,  are  not  such  as  are  fottnd  in  the  writings 
of  pure  Shemites  or  Aryans,  as  Renan  {HiaL  des  Languu 
Shnittques.  p.  98T)  has  well  observed :  and  he  points,  as 
we  have  above,  to  a  foreign  ("Conecnlte,'*  or  partly  Ni- 
gritian)  settlement  in  Babylonia.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
^bd-el-Latlf  (at  the  end  of  the  fourth  section  of  his  first 
book,  or  treatise— see  De  Lacv*s  ed.)  likens  the  Copts  in 
Egypt  (a  mixed  race)  to  the  Nabat  in  El-lrak. 

From  most  of  these  and  other  considerations  we  think 
there  Is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Nabatlueans  of  Ara- 
bia Petrssa  were  the  same  people  as  the  Nabat  of  Chal- 
diea ;  ^ongh  at  what  ancient  epoch  the  western  settle- 
ment was  r>rmed  remains  unknown.  That  it  was  not  of 
any  importance  until  after  the  captivity  appears  ftrom  the 
notices  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Edom  in  the  canonical  books, 
and  their  absolute  silence  respecting  the  Nabathseans, 
except  (if  Nebaioth  be  identified  with  them)  the  passage 
in  Isaiah  (Ix,  7). 

Lastly,  did  the  Nabathieans,  or  Nabat,  derive  their 
name,  and  were  they  In  part  descended,  (Irom  Nebaioth, 
son  of  Ishmaelf  Joeephus  savs  that  Nabataa  was  In- 
habited by  the  twelve  sous  of  Isnmael ;  and  Jerome, "Ne- 
bidoth  omnls  reglo  ab  Enphrate  usque  ad  Mare  Rubram 
Nabathena  usque  hodle  alcltur,  quae  pars  Arabise  est*' 
(Commettt.  in  Oen,  xxv.  18).  Quatremdre  rejects  the  Iden- 
tification for  an  etymological  reason— the  cjianse  of  th  to 
t;  but  this  change  Is  not  unusual ;  In  words  Arabicized 
(rora  the  Greek  the  like  change  of  t  generally  occurs. 
Renan,  on  the  other  hand,  accepts  it,  regarding  Nebai- 
oth, after  his  manner,  merely  as  an  ancient  name  uncon- 
nected with  Biblical  history.  The  Arabs  call  Nebaioth 
A'dMt,  and  do  not  connect  him  with  the  Nabat.  to  whom 
they  give  a  different  descent;  but  all  their  Abrahamic 
genealogies  come  fh>m  late  Jews,  and  are  utterly  nn- 
trastworthy.  When  we  remember  the  darkness  that  en- 
shrouds the  early  history  of  the  "  sons  of  the  concubines*' 
after  they  were  sent  Into  the  east  conntrv,  we  hesitate  to 
denv  a  relationship  between  peoples  whose  names  are 
strikingly  similar,  awelllng  in  the  same  tract.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Nebaioth  went  to  the  far  easL  to  the  conntrv  of 
his  grandfather  Abraham,  Intermarriedf  with  the  Chaldae- 
ans,  and  gave  birth  to  a  mixed  race,  the  Nabat.  Instances 
of  ancient  tribes  adopting  the  name  of  more  modem  ones, 
with  which  they  have  become  ftised,  are  fl^quent  in  the 
hisMry  of  the  Arabs  [see  MidiamI  ;  but  we  think  It  Is  also 
admlHslble  to  hold  that  Nebaioth  was  so  named  by  the 
s.<)cred  historian  because  he  Intermarried  with  the  Nabat. 
It  is,  however,  safest  to  leave  unsettled  the  Identification 
of  Nebaioth  and  Nabat  until  another  link  be  added  to  the 
chain  that  at  present  seeme  to  connect  them. 

We  have  not  entered  into  the  aublect  of  the  language 
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of  the  Nabatlueans.  The  little  that  U  known  of  it  tende 
to  strengtheu  the  theory  of  the  Chaldean  origin  of  that 
people.  The  dnc  de  Luvuei^  in  a  paper  on  the  coins  of 
the  latter  in  the  Bevtte  NvnHumatique  (new  eeri^  voL  ill, 
1808),  adduces  ikcts  to  show  that  they  called  themMlvee 

Nabat,  11333.    It  is  remarkable  that  while  remnants  of 

the  Nabat  are  mentioned  by  tmetworthy  Arab  writers  as 
existing  in  their  own  day,  no  Arab  record  connecting 
that  people  with  Petra  has  been  found.  Can«sin  believes 
this  to  have  arisen  f^om  the  Chaldean  speech  of  the  Na- 
batheans,  and  their  corruption  of  Arabic  {Emaitur  VHwL 
dss  A  rabet  aoant  r/sicnntsme,  1, 88). 

It  is  thus  doubtless  true  that  a  tribe  called  Nabat  ex- 
isted at  a  comparatively  early  period  in  Mesopotamia ; 
but  may  tbey  not  have  been  a  branch  of  the  family  of 
Nebaioth?  May  they  not  have  migrated  thitho',  as 
sections  of  the  great  tribes  of  Arabia  are  wont  to  do 
now — for  instance,  the  Shummar,  whose  home  is  Jebel 
Shummar,  in  Central  Arabia,  where  they  have  villages 
and  settlements;  but  large  sections  of  the  tribe  have 
long  been  natoialized  among  the  rich  pastures  of  Mes- 
opotamia. In  (act,  there  are  few  of  the  great  Arabian 
tril)es  which  do  not  pay  periodical  visits  to  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  which  have  not  branches 
established  there.  So  it  probably  was  with  the  tribe  of 
Nebaioth.  They  visited  Mesopotamia,  attncted  by  the 
water  and  pasture;  then  some  of  them  settled  there; 
then  from  close  intercourse  with  the  learned  Chaldeans, 
they  may  have  acquired  a  taste  for  their  literature,  and 
may  have  in  part  adopted  their  language  and  their 
habits  of  life ;  and  at  length,  when  driven  out  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  by  the  rising  power  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes, 
and  Persians,  they  carried  these  back  among  their  breth- 
ren in  Arabia.  Such,  at  least,  is  a  probable  solution  of 
a  difficult  question.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
descendants  of  Nebaioth  settled  originally  in  and  around 
Edom ;  that  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  they  were  an  influen- 
tial tribe  living  in  Western  Arabia  beside  the  children 
of  Kedar;  that  the  NabatluBans  occupied  the  same  re- 
gion in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace  v,  24  sq., 
B.C.  cir.  161;  corop.  1  Mace,  ix,  38-37;  Josephus, 
Ant,  xii,  8, 3) ;  and  that  Josephus  considered  these  Na- 
batheans  to  be  the  descendants  oflshmaeL  From 
these  facts  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  Nabo' 
thcecou  of  the  classic  authors,  the  tribe  Nebaiotk  of  the 
sacred  authws,  and  the  Btm-Nabat  of  the  Arabs,  were 
identical  (Forster,  Gtog,  of  Arabia,  i,  209  sq. ;  Kalisch, 
On  Gen,  p.  481 ;  Jerome,  Comment,  in  Itaiamj  Ix,  7). 

It  would  appear  that  the  descendants  of  Esau,  having 
at  first  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Ishroaelites  among 
the  mountains  of  Edom,  afterwards  succeeded  in  forcing 
them  to  leave  their  strongholds  and  migrate  to  the  des- 
erts of  Arabia.  After  a  long  interval  the  Ishmaelites 
returned,  and,  having  expelled  the  Edomites  (or  Idu" 
mceans),  took  possession  of  their  ancient  oountr}\  The 
date  of  this  conquest  is  imknown ;  but  it  was  probably 
about  the  time  of  the  second  captivity,  for  then  the 
Persians  were  all-powerful  in  Central  Asia,  and  would 
naturally  drive  baick  the  Arab  tribes  that  had  settled 
there  (comp.  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  48) ;  and  then  also  we  know 
that  the  Idumteans,  as  if  driven  from  their  own  moun- 
tains, settled  in  Southern  Palestine.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  we  learn  that  about  RC.  312  Antigonua,  one  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  sent  an  army 
against  the  Nabatheans  of  Petra ;  the  city  was  taken 
and  plundered  in  the  absence  of  the  men,  who  were  at 
the  time  attending  a  great  fair  in  another  locality ;  on 
the  retreat  of  the  army,  however,  with  their  booty,  they 
were  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Nabatheans. 
Another  expedition  was  sent,  but  was  unsuccessful 
(Diod.  Sic  xix,  104-110).  At  this  period  the  Naba- 
thfeans,  like  their  forefathers,  were  rich  in  flocks  and 
herds ;  they  were  also,  like  the  Ishmaelites  in  the  time 
of  Jacob,  the  carriers  of  spices  and  merchandise  between 
Arabia  and  Egypt ;  and  for  the  protection  of  their  wealth 
and  the  furtherance  of  their  commerce  thev  had  erect- 
ed  strong  cities  in  the  interior  of  their  country,  £<loro, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  iElanitic  Gulf.  Idumea  Prop- 
er, or  Edom,  now  became  the  centre  of  their  influence 


and  power.  They  gradually  advanced  in  dvilizBtioaaid 
commercial  enterprise,  unril  neariy  the  whole  oaffie  cf 
Western  Asia  was  in  their  hands  (Diod.  Sc.  ix,  4S-bO :  in, 
42^13).  From  their  capital,  Petra,  caravan  loads  radi- 
ated in  all  direcdons — eastward  to  the  Persan  Gulf  aid 
Mesopotamia;  northward  to  Peraea,  Damasciia,  and  Pal> 
myra:  westward  to  Palestine  and  Phcenicia;  and  aocth- 
ward  to  the  seaports  on  the  .£lanitic  Gulf  and  Bed  Sea, 
and  to  Egypt  (see  Tabula  Peuttngtriana ;  Tab.  Tktc-do- 
siana;  Strabo,  xvi,  778-780;  Fonter,  Geog,  of  Arvkia, 
i,  222).  When  a  new  route  for  commerce  between  the 
East  and  the  West  was  opened  through  Egypt,  the  Na- 
batheans became  its  determined  opponents.  TlieT  built 
war-galleys  and  plundered  the  merchant  fleets  in  the 
Red  Sea ;  and  they  also  attacked  and  pillaged  aoch  car- 
avans as  ventured  to  convey  the  spices  of  Arabia  and 
the  merchandise  of  Persia  and  Syria  by  any  other  way 
than  their  own  (Diod.  Sic.  iii,  43;  Strabo^  zri,  777; 
Arrian,  Peripbis). 

During  the  height  of  their  power  the  ooantry  of  the 
Nabatlueans  embraced  the  whole  of  Edom,  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  iElanitic  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea  to  the  par- 
allel of  the  city  of  Medineh,  the  desert  plain  of  Arabia 
to  the  mountains  of  Nejd ;  while  on  the  north-west  and 
north  it  was  bounded  by  Palestine  and  Baahan  (Strabo, 
xvi,  767,  777,  779;  1  Mace  v,  26-28;  ix.  86;  Diod. 
Sic.  ii,  48;  Epiphan.  Ade,  Haret,  p.  142).  It  b  tne 
Josephus  and  Jerome  state  that  the  Nabathasana  occa- 
pied  the  whole  countr\'  between  Egypt  and  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  but  by  Nabatlueans  they  seem  to  have  meant 
all  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  (oomp.  Reland,  PaltaL  p, 
90 ;  Kalisch,  On  Gen,  p.  482).  It  is  not  known  at  what 
time  the  Nabathaeans  gave  up  t^e  patriarchal  form  d 
government  and  elected  a  king.  The  first  mention  of  a 
king  is  about  RC  166,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epipb- 
anes  (2  Mace,  v,  8).  All  their  kings  appear  to  have  beeo 
called  either  Areta*  or  ObockUf  and  the  kingdom  was 
known  among  classic  writera  as  the  ''Kingdom  of 
Arabia,"  sometimes  taking  the  addition  Pe/rera,  appar^ 
ently  from  the  capital  city  Petra.  Alexander  Janncus 
was  defeated  by  Obodas,  king  of  Arabia  (Josephus,  AwL 
xiii,  18,  6) ;  and  a  few  years  later  Antiochus  DioayeioB 
of  Syria  was  killed  in  battle  again^  the  Arataana,  and 
A  retas  their  king  seized  Damascus  (xiii,  15^  1, 2 ;  War, 
iv,  7,  8).  The  kings  of  Arabia  are  often  mentioned  is 
connection  with  the  conquest  and  occupatioo  of  the 
province  of  Syria  by  the  Romans  (Joaephua,  A  mt,  xiv,  6, 
1 ;  XV,  6,  2 ;  xvi,  7,  8).  A  few  yean  t>efore  the  Chris- 
tian {era  a  Roman  expedition  under  the  cammaiMi  oi 
iEllius  Gallus  was  sent  into  Arabia.  Afler  varioos  ob> 
stacles  he  at  last  reached  A<vr^  Kwfiif,  or  Albus  PSagns, 
the  emporium  of  the  Nabatheans,  and  the  port  of  IV 
tia,  which  was  probably  at  or  near  Elath  (Strabo,  xvi, 
4, 22, 24 ;  Ditm  Cassius,  liii,  27 ;  Arrian,  Perytiys  Mari$ 
Eryth,),  The  Nabathean  king,  Obodas,  received  him 
with  professions  of  friendship,  and  appointed  his  minis- 
ter Sylleus  to  guide  the  army.  By  his  treacbeiy  it 
was  conducted  through  arid  deserts  until  it  was  almost 
destroyed  by  thirst  and  disease  (Strabo,  xvi,  780).  The 
Stoic  philosopher  Atbenodorus  spent  some  time  in  Pe- 
tra, and  related  to  Strabo  with  admiratioa  bow  the  in- 
habitants lived  in  entire  harmony  and  union  under  ex- 
cellent laws.  Pliny  also  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  Ka- 
I  batheans  {Hist,  Nat.  v,  11 ;  vi, 28;  xii,  27);  and  dasset 
along  with  them  the  Cedrei,  exactly  as  Kedar  and  Xe- 
'  baioth  are  placed  together  in  Isa.  Ix,  7.  Herod  Antipas 
!  married  a  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  the  Nabathams 
'  (Matt,  xiv,  3, 4) ;  and  it  appeara  to  have  been  the  same 
!  Aretas  who  captured  Damascus,  and  governed  it  by  an 
ethnarch  at  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion  (Acts  ix,  25; 
.2  Cor.  xi,  32).  The  kingdom  of  the  Nabattueans  was 
I  overthrown  in  A.D.  106  by  Cornelius  Palma,  govonor 
of  Syria,  and  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  (Dian 
Cass.  Ixviii,  14 ;  Eutrop.  viii,  2,  9). 

The  Nabathseans  had,  as  we  have  seen,  eariy  applied 
themselves  to  commerce,  especially  as  carriere  of  the 
products  of  Arabia,  India,  and  the  far-distant  Eaa^ 
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which,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  were  transported  on 
camels  from  the  above-mentioned  Leuk^  Romfe  to  Pe- 
tra,  and  thence  to  Khinocoloura  (Kl  'Arish)  and  else- 
'vrhere.  But  under  the  Roman  dominion  the  trade  of 
these  regions  appears  to  have  been  widely  extended. 
The  passage  of  merchants  and  caravans  was  now  made 
more  practicable  by  military  ways.  From  Elath,  or 
Allah,  one  g^reat  road  had  its  direction  northwards  to 
the  rich  and  central  Petra;  thence  it  divided  and  led 
on  one  side  to  Jerusalem,  Gaza,  and  other  ports  on  the 
^lediterranean ;  and  on  the  other  side  to  Damascus. 
Another  road  appears  to  have  led  directly  from  Ailah 
altm}^  the  Ghor  to  Jerusalem.  Traces  of  these  routes 
are  still  visible  in  many  parts.  These  facts  are  derived 
from  the  specifications  of  the  celebrated  Tabula  Theo- 
dnsiana,  or  Peutinfferuina,  compiled  in  the  4th  century. 
According  to  this,  a  line  of  small  fortresses  was  drawn 
alon^  the  eastern  frontier  of  Arabia  Petnea  towards  the 
desert,  some  of  which  became  the  sites  of  towns  and 
cities,  whose  names  are  still  extanU  But  as  the  power 
of  Borne  fell  into  decay,  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  again 
acquired  the  ascendency.  They  plundered  the  cities, 
but  did  not  destroy  them ;  and  hence  those  regions  are 
still  full  of  uninhabited  yet  splendid  ruins.  Even  Pe- 
tra, the  rich  and  impregnable  metropolis,  was  subjected 
to  the  same  fate ;  and  now  exists,  in  its  almost  inacces- 
sible loneliness,  only  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  schol- 
ar and  the  wonder  of  the  traveller  by  the  singularity 
of  its  site,  its  ruins,  and  its  fortunes. 

In  the  course  of  the  4th  century  this  region  came  to 
be  included  mider  the  general  name  of  "  Palestine,"  and 
•was  called  Palastina  TerttOf  or  Salutaris.  It  became 
the  diocese  of  a  metropolitan,  whose  seat  was  at  Petra, 
and  who  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem.  With  the  Mohammedan  conquest  in  the 
7th  century  its  commercial  prosperity  disappeared.  Ly- 
ing between  the  three  rival  empires  of  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Syria,  it  lost  its  ancient  independence;  the  course 
of  trade  was  diverted  into  new  channels ;  its  great  routes 
were  abandoned;  and  at  length  the  entire  country  was 
quietly  yielded  up  to  the  Bedouin  of  the  surrounding 
wiltlemess,  whose  descendants  still  claim  it  as  their  do- 
main. During  the  12th  century  it  was  partially  occu- 
pied by  the  Crusaders,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  A  rabia 
TertiUy  or  Syria  SohaL  From  that  period  it  remained 
unvisited  by  Europeans,  and  had  idmost  disappeared 
from  their  maps,  until  it  was  partiaUy  explored,  first  by 
Seetzen  in  1807,  and  more  fully  by  Burckbardt  in  1812 ; 
and  now  the  wonders  of  the  Wady  Mdsa  are  familiarly 
known  to  alL — Kitto.     See  Pbtra. 

See  Reland,  PalcBsUna  lUuMtr,  p.  90  sq.;  Vincent, 
Commerce  of  the  AncienU^  ii,  272  sq.;  Ritter,  Getch,  <L 
Petr,  AralienSf  in  the  "Trans,  of  the  Berlin  Acad." 
1824;  Forster,  Mohammedamam  Unveiled^  and  Geogra- 
phy of  A  rabia ;  Robinson,  Sketches  of  IcUumbo,  in 
''  Amer.  Bib.  Repos."  1883 ;  and  BibL  Hesearchety  vol  ii ; 
Cleas,  in  Pauly's  ReaUEncyklopadiey  p. 377  sq.;  Quatre- 
m&re,  Memoire  $ur  lee  Nabateent  (Extrait  du  Nouveau 
Journal  Aiiatique),  Paris,  1835 ;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  215. 

See  NABATHiEANS. 

Keba'joth  (Gen.  xxv,  18;  xxviii,  9;  xxxvi,  8). 
See  Nbbaioth. 

Nebariat  (Heb.  NebaUat',  Id^nS ;  Gesenius,  hidden 
wickedness;  ¥\XntfJirm  soil ;  Dietncikf  projection;  Sept 
'Sa^aXXdr  [but  most  copies  omit]),  a  town  (probably 
of  Dan)  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Neh.  xi, 
a4).  It  is  identified  by  Schwan  {PalesL  p.  134)  with 
the  laig^  village  BeU-Nebdla^  five  English  miles  north- 
east of  Ramkh  (Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir^  p.  386). 

Ne^at  (Heb.  yebat%  0^2;  Gesenius,  *i^A/;  FUrst, 
cultivation;  SepuNa^ar),  the  father  of  Jeroboam  (q,v.), 
king  of  Israel,  in  connection  with  whom  he  is  always 
mentioned  as  a  descendant  of  Ephraim,  living  in  Zere- 
da,  a  dty  of  Manasseh  (1  Kings  xi,  26,  etc. ;  2  Cliron. 
ix,29,  etc.).    B.acir.1000.    llie  Jewish  tradition  pre- 


served in  J«t>me  {Qncsst,  Hebr*  m  lib,  Heg.)  identifies 
him  with  Shimei  of  Gera,  who  was  a  Benjamite. 

Nebbia,  Cesare,  a  reputable  Italian  painter, 
whose  works  were  mostly  of  a  religious  character,  was 
bom  at  Orvieto  about  1536.  He  studied  under  Girola- 
mo  Muziano,  whose  style  he  adopted,  and  assisted  him 
in  the  important  works  he  executed  for  Gregory  XIII 
in  the  Vatican  and  the  Capella  Gregoriana.  Assisted 
by  Gio  Gkierra  da  Modena,  Kebbia  superintended  the 
works  projected  by  Sixtus  Y,  intrusting  the  completion 
of  Ids  designs  to  the  younger  painters.  They  were  ex- 
tensively employed  during  the  five  years'  reign  of  that 
pontiff  in  the  chapel  of  &  Maria  Maggiore,  the  library 
of  the  Vatican,  the  Scala  Santa,  and  the  Lateran  and 
Quirinal  palaces.  Kebbia  was  much  inferior  to  Muzi- 
ano in  dignity  and  grandeur,  but  possessed  a  fertile  in- 
vention and  great  facility  of  execution.  Lanzi  says 
there  are  some  beautiful  pictures  by  him  finely  colored, 
as  the  Epiphanjf,  quite  in  Muziano's  style,  in  the  church 
of  S.  Francesco  at  Viterbo.  Among  his  principal  works 
at  Rome,  Baglioni  mentions  the  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
^  in  S.  Maria  de'  Monti,  and  the  Resurrection  in  S. 
Giacomo  degli  SpagnuolL  He  died  at  Rome  in  1614. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  ArtSf'u,  Qli, 

Nebbia,  Galeotto,  an  old  Italian  painter  much 
devoted  to  sacred  subjects,  was  a  narive  of  Castellaccio, 
near  Alessandria,  and  flourished  at  Genoa  about  1480. 
In  the  church  of  S.  Brigida  in  that  city  are  two  altar^ 
pieces  by  him  which  are  esteemed  for  their  antiquity 
and  originality.  The  first  represents  the  ArchangelSj 
and  the  second  St,  Pantaleone  and  other  Martyrs,  Lanzi 
says  they  are  remarkably  well  executed  for  the  time : 
the  figures  represented  on  a  gold  ground,  the  draperies 
extremely  rich,  with  stiff  and  regular  foldings,  not  bor- 
rowed from  any  other  schot)L  The  grado,  or  step,  is 
ornamented  with  minute  histories — somewhat  crude, 
but  displaying  much  diligence  and  care  in  finishing. 
See  Spooner,  Bioy,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts/ii,  611. 

Nebentrost,  George,  a  Bohemian  Protestant  di- 
vine, who  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  land  during  the 
Anti-Reformation  movement  at  the  close  of  the  16th 
century,  was  bom  at  Annaberg  in  1577.  After  having, 
by  due  preparation,  fitted  himself  for  the  ministry,  he 
preached  for  two  years  at  Dobritzschei  and  Neschwitz ; 
was  then  exiled,  and  resided  three  years  at  Pressnitz 
and  Annaberg;  and  was  then  again  a  minister  of  the 
Protestant  doctrines  at  Johstadt,  where  he  suffered  much 
during  the  Thirty-years'  War.  He  died  in  1657,  on 
the  same  day  on  which  he  had,  fifty-eight  years  before, 
begun  his  clerical  duties  in  Bohemia.  See  Pescheck, 
The  Rtf,  and  Anti-Ref  in  Bohemia,  ii,  405. 

Nel>o  (Heb.  Nebo%  isa,  prob.  of  Chaldaean  origin, 
see  below.  No.  1),  the  name  of  a  heathen  deity,  and  of 
three  places  in  or  around  Palestine.  In  treating  of  them 
we  appropriate  whatever  we  find  suitable  to  our  purpose 
in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fairbaim  (s.  v.). 

1.  (Sept.  Na/34tf,  v.  r.  'Saftav  and  [in  Isa.]  even 
Aayiifv ;  Vulg.  Nabo,)  The  title  of  a  ChaUbean  idol  or 
god  which  occurs  both  in  Isaiah  (xlvi,  1)  and  Jeremiah 
(xlviii,  1),  being  the  name  of  a  well-known  deity  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  original  native  name 
was,  in  Hamitic  Babylonian,  Nabiu ;  in  Shemitic  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian,  Ntdnt,  It  is  reasonably  con- 
jectured to  be  connected  with  the  Hebrew  Kas, "to 
prophesy"  (see  Gesenius,  TTies.  Heb.  p.  841),  whence 
the  common  word  K'^^J, "  prophet"  (Arab.  -Veiy).  Nebo 
was  the  god  who  presided  over  learning  and  letters. 
He  is  cslled  "  the  far-hearing,"  ^  he  who  possesses  in- 
telligence," "  he  who  teaches  or  instructs."  Generally, 
however,  he  enjoys  the  high-sounding  titles  of  **  Lord 
of  lords,"  "  Holder  of  the  sceptre  of  power,"  etc.  Hence 
Layard  thinks  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Eg}'ptian 
AV*, "  Lord"  {Xineveh  and  Bab,  p.  77).  The  wedge  or 
arrow-head — the  essential  element  of  cuneiform  writing 
— appears  to  have  been  his  emblem ;  and  hence  he  bore 


Cnugatie  ipDiiila  U>  that  of  tbe  EgyptUn  Tkolk,ttu 
iTTaot^  (iraek  Hermit,  and  Ihe  Litin  Mrmty. 
Birae^rbo.  j^,(,„,H>niieally  be  u  identilHil  with  Ibe 
pUnet  narenC  lbs  Bun,  oiled  N'ebo  ■!»  by  the  Hends- 
■iw,  Mitd  Tir  by  Ihe  ucieal  Ptniuu. 

Nebo  wu  of  BabylunUn  ruhei  tbui  of  AvyrUii 

ciigln.     Ill  tbe  early  AHyiiao  I^lheua  he  accu[nea  > 

Tvnf  inferior  podtion, 

being  either  omitted 

ftnm  the  liMs  allogeth- 

last  of  the  minor  gnda. 
The  kJDg  HippoMd  M 
be  Pill  Aim  brings  him 
pniminently  (brwanl 
in  Aiiyria,  and  then 
appinnlly  in  coiue- 

iar  eonnactiaa  which 
he  hinuelf  had  with 
Babylon.  A  Matue  of 
NeUi  wa«  net  up  bv 
thii  moiiwch  at  Qi- 
Uh(NiiDru<1),whichi* 
DOW  ill  Ihe  Briti^  Hu- 
■eiun.     It  haa  a  long 


{aorNebo.   anthiBrlUih    \ 


eapecially  undei 
piotoction,  and  tbe 
great  temple  there  (thi 
modeni  Bin-NimTud) 
wu  dedinted  tc 

very  remMe 

Bg«.  See  Babel,  Tower  of.  He  waa  the  tutelar  god 
of  the  moit  important  Babykmian  kingi,in  whoeenamea 
the  word  Nabv,  at  Nebo,  appears  as  an  element :  e.  g. 
Mabo-na«ar,  Nabopolavar,  Nebu-cbaditeaar,  and  Kabo- 
iiadiua  orljibynetua;  and  appeaca  (o  have  been  honored 


y  the  Ii 


kinga. 
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mountain  "  over  the  Jordan  oppoiite  Jetidta  is  Hm^ 

and  until  ihia  day  it  u  abowu  in  tbe  aixih  vfla 

:of  Heahbou"  ((hii>ma«.a.v.NaliMi>    In  ^cute 

e  they  locate  it  between  Ueahbon  and  Utib  (M, 

a.  v.Ahatim).     Geseniua  derivea  tbe  name  Nebo  Ina 

23, "  to  project ;"  and  bence  123  would  dg- 

nify  a/)rD}<<<toi((Ti<tauiu,p.841).     Olhera  tiwc  ik 

the  heathen  deity  Sebo,  and  auppcae  ibai  then 

iDcieut  high  place  on  tbe  peak  where  that  deiif 

was  worahipped  (Stanley,  p.  KM).     For  fuller  inliwB- 

lon,  aee  Ritler,  PaL  uvd  Syr.  ii,  1IT6  aq.,  1186  aq.; 

■orter,  ^owJ-Aiwi:,  p.  299 ;  Drew,  Scr^ptenc  ZomIii,  p.  N : 

Beland,  Patatl.  p.  842, 496. 

"  t,  notwithtUnding  the  minuloies  of  tbe  amptsai 

Iptioni,  till  lately  no  one  aueceeded  in  pnantiag  ok 

any  apot  which  answers  to  Mebo.     Viewed  boa  ibc 

aide  of  Jordan  (the  nearest  pniit  at  whidt  mal 

travellera  are  able  to -riew  them)  the  moonlaina  oflfcab 

tbe  appearance  of  ■  wall  or  cliff,  the  oppei  fiat 

of  which  ia  almoat  straight  and  boriiontaL     *-  llieie  ■• 

peak  or  p4^t  perceptibly  higher  than  tbe  real ;  hot 

iaone  apparently  level  line  of  aomiDit  without  peAi 

gaps''|KobiiiHin,fii6.£r(.i,6TCi>    -On  ne  diMii^v 

■  un  Bommet,  pas  la  minndre  ctme ;    aeolemetit  <ai 

aperfoil,  fji  et  U,  deleg^rea  InfleiiiMie.  mi ■  r  ai  ia  maia 

du  pemtre  qui  a  tract  a*1e  iigne  horizomtaie  sar  Ir  riti 

eil   Irembie    daiu  qufhpsft    fmdroiW    (ChateaBbriaDd, 

IIMraiTt,  part  6).     "  I'oMibly,"  continuea  RoUoaM. 

"un  travelling  among  these  mountatnii,  eocne  iaolalad 

poiui  or  summit  might  be  found  answering  to  Ihe  p» 

sition  and  character  of  Nebo."    Three  such  poaota  hive 

been  named. 

1.  Secuen  (March  IT,  1806,-  Arwr,  i,  406)  aeon  ta 
have  been  the  fint  to  auggest  the  Jtbel  Attarit  (be- 
tween Ihe  WadyZeika-main  and  the  Amm,  three  aaika 
below  the  former,  and  ten  or  twelve  aouib  of  Heahbasi} 
as  the  Nebo  of  Hosea.  Id  this  be  ia  followed  (ibnagh 
probably  without  any  communication)  bv  BurckhanU 
(July  14,  I81i),  who  mentiona  it  as  the  highest  point  ■ 
that  locality,  and  tfaenlbre  probably  "Mobui  Ntbo  nl 
Ihe  Scripture."  This  ia  adi^ted  by  Itfay  and  Uan^ei, 
though  with  hesitation  (Trarrtt,  June  8, 1818). 

a.  Another  elevation  above  the  general  aommit  lenl 
of  these  bighlands  is  the  Jrhel  '0$Ma,itr  AiuAa'.orJtU 
tl-Jilad,  "tbe  highest  point  in  all  the  eaattm  dmmd. 
tains,"  "overtopping  the  whole  of  the  Belka.  and  tisaf 
about  SOOO  feet  abuve  the  <ihor-  (Burckhanh,  July  1. 
ISlii  RubineDn,i,627m      


neuar  mmpleuly  rebuilt  bia  tem[de  at  Boruppa, 
called  after  him  his  famoni  seaport  upon  the  PeTMan 
(lulf,  which  became  known  to  tbe  Greeks  aa  Teredi 
Wridotia— "given  to  Tir,"  i.  e.  to  Nebo.    The  worship 
uf  Nebo  appears  to  have  continued  at  Bonuppa  to  the 
8vl  or  4th  century  after  Chtiat,  and  tbe  Sab^ans  of  Ha- 
taii  may  have  preserved  it  even  to  a  later  dsu.     (See 
Kawlinaon's/frroiiMua,], 687-640;  andhi>.4ac(aK  ~ 
urehiri,  i,  140  aq. ;  and  compare  Norbsrg'i 
g.  v.;  Cbwolsan, ^aii>Y.-  MUnter.fia^toiiMi,  p.  16.) 
2.(8eptNa^aE;Vulg.A'(6o.)   A  name  of  the  moi 
tain  (in)  from  which  tloses  took  his  first  and  last  vi 
of  the  Promised  Land  (Dent,  xxxii,  49;  xxxiv,  1). 
is  ao  minutely  deacribed  that  it  would  aeem  inipoasible 
not  to  recogniae  it:  in  the  land  of  Moab;  facing  Jericho; 
the  head  oisummitofa  mountain  called  "the  Pi^ah," 
which  again  seems  to  have  formed  a  portion   of  the 
general  range  of  the  "mountains  of  Aharim."     lis  po- 
sition ii  further  denoted  by  the  mention  of  the  valley 
(or  perhaps  more  cortvctly  the  ravine)  in  which  T' 
was  bnned,  and  which  was  apparently  one  of  the 
ofthemountitaelf  (xxxii.M)--"  the  ravine  in  the  land 
of  Mnab  facing  Beth-Penr"  (ixxiv,  6).      Josephus, 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Moaea,  says  of  Abarim, 
a  very  high  mountain  oppodte  .lericbo,  and  one  that 
affiirds  a  prospect  of  tbe  greater  part  of  Canaan"  (j4  a/. 
lv,B,48).      Eusebids  and  Jerome  say  that  Ndio  ' 


-,.S70). 


But  tbeae  eminences  are  alike  waDting  in  one  maia 
essential  of  tbe  Nebo  of  the  Scriptun,  which  is  suitd 
to  have  been  "  facing  Jericho,"  woida  which  in  tbe  wid- 
est interpretation  must  imply  that  it  was  "  sonie  eltva- 
tion  immediately  over  Ihe  last  stage  of  tbe  Jotdaa,' 
while  'Usha  and  Attariig  are  equally  remote  iu  offv- 
stte  dinclions,  the  one  liReen  miles  north,  the  other  V- 
teen  miles  south  of  a  line  drawn  eastward  from  Jcncbo. 
Another  requisite  fur  the  identilicatiaii  is  that  a  view 
should  he  obtainable  from  the  sutumit,  coirespoiKfing  m 
that  prospect  ovh-  the  whole  land  which  Moan  b  aid 
U>  have  had  from  Haunt  Nebo.  The  view  fnan  Jebri 
Jil'ad  has  been  briefly  described  by  Dr.  Porter  {Bimd- 
boot,  p.  809).  though  without  reference  to  the  poaibBitT 
of  its  being  Nebo.  Of  that  from  JebelAttarflsnodociip- 
tion  is  extant,  Ibr,  almost  includible  aa  it  seems,  DDOe 
of  the  travellers  abuve  named,  altbooKh  they  believed 
il  to  be  Nebo,  appear  to  have  made  any  wtempt  to  de- 

which,  if  their  conjectures  be  correct,  mnat  be  tbe  most 
interesting  spot  iu  the  world. 

S.  De  Saulcey  ia  the  Hrat  travidler  wbo  diamiaeJ  tke 
name  stUl  extant  in  JA4  XMoA,  an  emuience  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  not  far  fratn  ita  nuTlbTT" 
end  ( Voyage  01  Tart  Saiiile,  i,  389  sq.).  The  doc  dt 
Luynea,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  IIiM  In  ada- 
ally  vist  and  accurately  locate  the  summit  (Fiyqff. 
under  April  18, 1861).    Mr. Tristram  next  tiailcdit,^ 
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be  graphically  describee  the  outlook  from  its  top  {Land 
ofJirad,  p.  586  sq. ;  oomp.  also  his  iMnd  ofMoab,  p.  3d8 
sq.)*  The  place  in  question  lies  nearly  four  miles  south- 
west of  Uesban.  Prof.  Paine,  of  the  American  Exploring 
Party,  carefully  examined  it,  and  has  given  a  detailed 
report  of  his  researches  and  conclusions  (in  the  '*  Third 
Statement**  of  the  Am.  PaL  Exploration  Soc,  N.  Y.  Jan. 
1875),  in  which,  while  admitting  the  identity  of  the 
modem  and  ancient  names  and  localities,  he  enters  into 
a  minute  argument  to  prove  that  Pisgah  was  a  specific 
title  of  the  particular  spot  on  which  Moses  stood  rather 
than  a  general  name  of  the  entire  range,  as  usually 
held.    See  Pisoah. 

3.  (Sept.  Na/3av ;  Vulg.  Nd>o,  Nabo.)  A  town  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Jordan,  situated  in  the  pastoral  country 
(Numb,  xxxii,  8),  one  of  those  which  were  taken  pos- 
session of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (ver.  88). 
In  these  lists  it  is  associated  with  Kirjathaim  aiid  Baal- 
meon  or  Beon;  and  in  another  record  (1  Chron.  v,  8) 
with  Aroer,  as  marking  one  extremity,  possibly  the 
west,  of  a  principal  part  of  the  tribe.  In  the  remarka- 
ble prophecy  ottered  by  Isaiah  (xv,  2)  and  Jeremiah 
(xlviii,  1,  22)  concerning  Moab,  Nebo  is  mentioned  in 
the  same  connection  as  before,  though  no  longer  an  Is- 
raelitish  town,  but  in  the  hands  of  Moab.  It  does  not 
occur  in  the  catalogue  of  the  towns  of  Reuben  in  Joshua 
(xiii,  15-28) ;  but  whether  this  is  an  accidental  omis- 
sion, or  whether  it  appears  und«r  another  name — ao- 
omllng  to  the  statement  of  Numb,  xxxii,  88,  that  the 
Israelites  changed  the  names  of  the  heathen  cities  they 
retained  in  this  district — is  uncertain.  In  the  case  of 
Nebo^  which  was  doubtless  called  after  the  deity  of  that 
name,  there  would  be  a  double  reason  for  such  a  change 
(see  Josh,  xxiii,  7).  There  is  nothing  positive  except 
the  name  to  show  that  there  was  a  connection  between 
Nebo  the  town  and  Mount  Nebo.  The  notices  of  Eusebi- 
us  and  Jerome  (^OnomasK)  are  confused,  but  they  rather 
denote  that  the  two  were  distinct,  and  distant  from  each 
other.  The  tovm  (Na/Sup,  Nabo)  they  identify  with 
Nobah  and  Keuath,  and  locate  it  eight  miles  south  of 
Ueshbon,  where  the  ruins  of  el-Habis  appear  to  stand 
at  present;  while  the  mountain  (Na/3ai>,  Nabau)  is 
stated  to  be  six  miles  east  (Jer.)  or  west  (Enseb.)  from 
the  same  spot.  But  the  former  statement  is  certainly 
an  error;  and  hence  we  may  presume  that  the  town  and 
the  mountain  were  not  distinct,  especially  as  we  find 
the  associated  towns  (Medeba  and  Baal-meon)  in  the 
same  vicinity.  In  the  list  of  places  south  of  es-Salt 
given  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Bet,  iii,  App.  p.  170)  one 
occurs  named  Mebci,  which  may  be  identicid  with  Nebo. 
It  perhaps  indicates  the  ruins  now  extant  on  the  pres- 
ent Jebel  Nebbak,  or  Mount  Nebo  (above). 

4.  (Sept  Na/3ov  v.  r.  Na/3(tf ;  in  Neh.  Na^aa  v.  r. 


brated  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  as  the  site  of  Castd- 
turn  A  maldif  built  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  to  de- 
fend the  road  to  the  holy  city  (Will.  Tyr.  xiv,  8).  It 
was  afterwards  visited  by  Richard  of  England  in  A.D. 
1192  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii,  254;  Porter,  Uandrbook,  p. 
286). 

It  is  possible  that  this  Nebo  was  an  offshoot  of  that  on 
the  east  of  Jwdan;  in  which  case  we  have  another  town 
added  to  those  already  noticed  in  the  territory  of  Benja- 
min which  retain  the  names  of  foreign  and  heathen 
settlers. 

A  town  named  Nomba  is  mentioned  by  the  Sept.  (not 
in  Ueb.)  among  th^  places  in  the  south  of  Judah  fre- 
quented by  David  (1  Sam.  xxx,  30),  but  its  situation 
forbids  any  attempt  to  identify  this  with  Nebo. 

Nebrissensis  is  the  surname  of  the  Spanish  Eras- 
mus, Antonio  de  Lebrixa.    See  Lebrua. 

Nebuchadnes'zar  (Heb.  and  Chald.  Nebukad- 
neUtmr',  1J|K3n5!|23,  2  Kings  xxv,  22;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi,  6 ;  xxxvii,  7, 10, 18 ;  Jer.  xxvii,  6, 8, 20 ;  xxviii, 
8 ;  xxix,  1,  3 ;  xxxiv,  1 ;  xxxix,  5 ;  Dan.  i,  1 ;  also  in 
the  shorter  forms,  ^^K!9*^333,  2  Kings  xxiv,  1,  10, 11 ; 
xxv,  1, 8;  1  Chron.  vi,  15;  Jer.  xxviii,  11, 14;  Dan.  i, 
18;  ii,  1;  ^S^nsnnd,  the  usual  form;  and  nsnssr 

111  .f    ,    .  ,7  1  _..    .    -    ^,  1 

Dan.  iv,  37 ;  v,  18 ;  Sept.  ^afiovxoBov6aopy,  or  (in  Jer. 
and  Ezek.  only,  but  in  them  always  except  the  passages 
noted  above)  NEBUCHADREZ'ZAR  (q.  v.)  (which 
Hitzig  [Jerem.  p.  191]  rightly  considers  the  original 
form),  called  by  Berosus  (ap.  Jesephum),  Na/3oi;xo<^o- 
v^opoi^\  by  Abydenus  (ap.  Eusebium,  Prcsp,  Evang.\ 
'SaPovSpoaopoc ;  and  by  Strabo,  the  only  writer  among 
the  Greeks  by  whom  he  is  named  (xv,  687),  Navrou- 
KodpSeopoif  besides  Na/3offoXd<raf>oc,  which  appears  in 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  This  name,  Nahuchodonoaor^ 
has  passed  from  the  Septuagint  into  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
and  into  the  authorized  English  version  of  the  books  of 
Judith  and  Tobit.  This  monarch  was  the  greatest  and 
most  powerfm  of  the  Babylonian  kings.  His  name, 
according  to  the  native  orthography,  is  read  as  Nabu' 
kuduri-utsurj  and  is  explained  to  mean  "  Nebo  (q.  v.)  is 
the  protector  against  misfortune,"  kuduri  being  connect- 
ed with  the  Hebrew  ^li^T'S,  "trouble"  or  "attock," and 
titsur  being  a  participle  from  the  root  *^^3,  "  to  pro- 
tect." (According  to  others,  the  middle  term  kudur  is 
connects!  with  the  Perso-Greek  KtSapiQf  "a  crown;'* 
Oppert  refers  it  to  an  Arabic  latduTj  "  a  young  man ;" 
while  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks  it  means  "  a  landmark.*^ 
The  rarer  Hebrew  form,  used  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekid 
— Nebuchadrezzar — is  thus  very  close  indeed  to  the 
original.     The  Persian  form,  Nabukudrachara  {Beh, 


M  ^-Mf  j::  jra  ^  rri  rji  -n<i  m  o-b  r^ii 


Na     -     bi  '  uv  '  ku  '  du    '    ur     -     ri     -     u     -     »u 

Nebacbadnenar*s  name  in  cuneiform.    (From  M6naut,  QraiMnaire  Attyrietme,  p.  821.) 


vr 


NojSmi;  Vulg.  Nebo.)  The  chUdren  of  Nebo  {Bene- 
Nebo),  to  the  number  of  fifty-two,  are  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  29 ;  Neh. 
vii,  33 ;  in  the  latter  passage, "  the  other  Nebo,"  for  some 
not  very  obvious  distinction).  Seven  of  them  had  for- 
eign wives,  whom  they  were  compelled  to  discard  (Ezra 
X,  43).  The  name  occurs  between  Bethel  and  Ai  and 
Lydda,  which,  if  we  may  trust  the  arrangement  of  the 
list,  implies  that  it  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Ben- 
jamin to  the  north-west  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  possibly 
the  modem  Beit-NObah,  about  twelve  miles  north-west 
by  west  of  Jerusalem,  eight  from  Lydda,  and  close  to 
Yalo ;  apparently  the  place  mentioned  by  Jerome  {Ono- 
mast,  Anab  and  Anob;  and  Epit.  Paula,  §  8)  as  Nob 
the  city  of  the  priests  (though  that  identification  is 
hardly  admissible),  and  both  in  his  and  later  tiroes 
known  as  Bethamaba  or  BettermbU.    It  became  cele- 

VL— L  L  L 


Imcr.  coL  i,  par.  16),  is  less  correct.  This  (also  writ- 
ten Nabokhodrossor)  is  supposed  to  be  the  assumed  name 
of  one  of  the  rebels  subdued  by  Darius  Hystaspis.  It 
is  there  easily  read,  being  transcribed  in  another  col- 
umn, and  hence  is  readily  recognised  elsewhere  when 
found  in  the  pure  Babylonian  vrriting,  as  it  often  is  on 
bricks  and  fragments  from  the  ruins  near  Hillah  (Lay- 
ard,  Nineveh,  ii,  141). 

1.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Na- 
bopolassar,  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  (See 
No.  5  below.)  He  appears  to  have  been  of  marriage- 
able age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  rebellion  against  As- 
syria, B.C  625 ;  for,  according  to  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb. 
Chron.  Can.  i,  9),  the  alliance  between  this  prince  and 
the  Median  king  was  cemented  by  the  betrothal  of 
Amuhia,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Nahopc)lassar's  son.  Little  further  is  known  of  him  dur- 
ing his  father's  lifetime.    It  is  suspected,  rather  than 
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proved,  that  he  was  the  leader  of  a  Babylonian  oontin- 
f^nt  which  accompanied  Cyaxares  in  his  Lydian  war 
[see  Mici>Ks],  by  whose  interposition,  on  the  occasion 
uf  an  eclipse,  that  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  B.C.  610. 
(Herodotus  terms  this  leader  Labyuetus  [i,  74] ;  a  word 
which  does  not  rightly  render  the  Babylonian  Nabu- 
kuduri-uzui't  but  does  render  another  Babylonian  name, 
Nabu-nahit.  Nabopolassar  may  have  had  a  son  of  this 
name ;  or  the  Labynetus  of  Hcsrod.  i,  74  may  be  Nabo- 
p4>lassar  himself. )  At  any  rate,  a  few  years  later,  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Babylonian  army,  and  sent 
by  his  father,  who  was  now  old  and  infirm,  to  chastise 
the  insolence  of  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt  This 
prince  had  recently  invaded  Syria,  defeated  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah,  at  Megiddo,  and  reduced  the  whole  tract,  from 
Egypt  to  Carchembh  on  the  upper  Euphrates  [see  Car- 
CHKM18H],  which  in  the  partition  of  the  Assyrian  terri- 
t4iries  on  tlie  destruction  of  Nineveh  had  been  assigned 
to  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxiii,  29, 80 ;  Beros.  ap.  Josephus, 
r.  Ap,  i,  19).  Necho  had  held  possession  of  these  coun- 
tries for  about  three  years,  when  (RC.  606)  Nebuchad- 
nezzar led  au  army  against  him,  defeated  him  at  Car- 
chemish  in  a  great  bawle  (Jer,  xlvi,  2-12),  recovered 
Ccele- Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  took  Jerusalem 
(Dan.  i,*l,  2),  pressed  forward  to  Egypt,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  that  country  or  upon  its  borders  when  intelli- 
gence arrived  which  recalled  him  hastily  to  Babylon. 
Nabopolassar,  after  reigning  twenty-one  years,  had  died, 
and  the  throne  was  vacant ;  or,  as  there  is  some  reason 
to  think,  Nebuchadnezzar,  since  he  appeared  to  be  the 
**  king  of  Babylon"  to  the  Jews,  had  really  been  associ- 
ated with  his  father  (Jer.  iv,  1 ;  Dan.  i,  1).  In  some 
alarm,  however,  about  the  succession,  he  hurried  back  to 
the  capital,  accompanied  only  by  bis  light  troops;  and 
crossing  the  desert,  probably  by  way  of  Tadmor  or  Pal- 
myra, reached  Babylon  before  any  disturbance  had 
arisen,  and  entered  peaceably  on  his  kingdom  (B.C. 
(K)4).  The  bulk  of  the  army,  with  the  captives— Phoe- 
liicians,  S3rrians,  Egyptians,  and  Jews — returned  by  the 
ordinary  route,  which  skirted  instead  of  crossing  the 
ilesert.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions were  brought  to  Babylon,  where  they  presently 
grew  into  favor  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  became  per- 
mms  of  very  considerable  influence  (Dan.  i,  8-20).  See 
Danieu  The  sacred  vessels  taken  from  Jehovah's 
house  were  transferred  bv  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  tem- 
pie  at  Babylon  (Isa.  xxxix ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  6, 7).  See 
Babylon;  Capti>tty. 

Within  a  few  vears  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  first  ex- 
pedition  into  Syria  and  Palestine,  disaffection  again 
showed  itself  in  those  countries.  Jehoiakim — ^who,  al- 
though threatened  at  first  with  captivity  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi,  6),  had  been  finally  maintained  on  the  throne  as 
a  Babylonian  vassal — after  three  years  of  service  "  turned 
and  rebelled"  against  his  suzerain,  probably  trusting  to 
be  supported  by  Egypt  (2  Kings  xxiv,  1).  Not  long 
afterwards  Phoenicia  seems  to  have  broken  into  revolt ; 
and  the  Chaldfean  monarch,  who  had  previously  en- 
deavored to  subdue  the  disaffected  by  his  generals  and 
allies  (2  Kings  xxiv,  2),  once  more  took  the  field  in  per- 
son, and  marched  first  of  all  against  Tyre.  Having  in- 
vested that  city  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (Jose- 
phus, c.  /I/),  i,  21),  and  left  a  portion  of  his  army  there 
to  continue  the  siege,  he  proceeded  against  Jerusalem, 
which  submitted  without  a  struggle  (B.C.  598).  Ac- 
cording to  Jusephus,  who  is  here  our  chief  authority, 
Nebuchadnezzar  punished  Jehoiakim  with  death  (Ant. 
X,  6,  3 ;  comp.  Jer.  xxii,  18,  19,  and  xxxvi,  80),  but 
placed  his  son  Jehoiachin  upon  the  throne.  Jehoiachin 
reigned  only  three  months ;  for,  on  his  showing  symp- 
toms of  disaffection,  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  against 
Jerusalem  for  the  third  time,  defjosed  the  young  prince 
(whom  he  carried  to  Babylon,  together  with  a  large 
l>ortion  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and  the  chief  of 
the  Temple  treasures),  and  made  his  uncle,  Zedekiah, 
king  in  his  place.  Tyre  still  held  out;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  thirteenth  vear  from  the  time  of  its  first  invest- 


ment that  the  city  of  merchants  feD  (B.C.  585).    Bdare 
this  happened,  Jerusalem  had  been  totally  deetrored. 
This  consummation  was  owing  to  the  foDv  of  Ze^kuk. 
who,  despite  the  warnings  of  Jemniah,  made  a  tmrr 
with  Apries  (Hophra),  king  of  Egypt  (Ezek.  xvii.  Id). 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  alliance  renounced  hia  alle- 
giance to  the  king  of  Bab\'lon.     Nebuchadnezzar  cc«&- 
menced  the  final  nege  of  Jerusalem  in  the  nintb  year 
of  Zedekiah — his  own  sixteenth  year  (early  in  BLC 
589) — and  took  it  nearly  two  years  later  (latter  part  of 
B.C.  588).     One  effort  to  carry  out  the  treaty  aeems  to 
have  been  made  by  Apries.     An  Egyptian  armr  crossed 
the  frontier,  and  began  its  march  towards  Jeroaalem ; 
upon  which  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  the  siege,  and  set 
off  to  meet  the  new  foe.     According  to  J<«epbos  {A  sf. 
x,  7,  8)  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Apries  was  cma- 
pletely  defeated ;  but  the  scriptural  account  seema  rather 
to  imply  that  the  Egyptians  retired  on  the  advance  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  recroased  the  frontier  withnvt 
rising  an  engagement  (Jer.  xxxvii,  5-8).    At  any  rate. 
the  attempt  failed,  and  was  not  repeated ;  the  ^  hrc^am 
reed,  Egypt,**  proved  a  treacherous  support,  and  alter  an 
eighteen  months'  siege  Jerusalem  fell.     Zedekiah  es- 
caped from  the  city,  but  was  captured  near  Jericho  (Jer. 
xxxix,  5),  and  brought  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah  in 
the  territory  of  Hamath,  where  his  eyes  were  pot  oat 
by  the  kin^s  order,  while  his  sons  and  hb  chief  nobks 
were  slain.    Nebuchadnezzar  then  returned  to  Babykn 
with  Zedekiah,  whom  he  imprisoned  for  the  reaumideT 
of  his  life ;  leaving  Nebuzar-adan,  the  captain  of  his 
guard,  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  tht 
pacification  of  Judea.     Gedaliah,  a  Jew,  was  appointed 
governor,  but  he  was  shortly  murdered,  and  the  rest  ei 
the  Jews  either  fied  to  Egypt  or  were  carried  by  Ne- 
buzar-adan to  Babylon  (B.C.  582). 

The  military  successes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  cannot  be 
traced  minutely  beyond  this  point.  His  own  annals 
have  not  come  down  to  us ;  and  the  historical  allnskns 
which  we  find  in  his  extant  inscriptions  are  of  the  rao«t 
vague  and  general  character.  It  may  be  gathered  frois 
the  prophetical  Scriptures  and  from  Joeephas  that  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  faH 
of  Tyre  and  the  complete  submission  of  Phoenicia  (Ezra 
xxvi-xxviii;  Joseph,  c  Ap.  i,  21);  after  w^hich  the 
Babylonians  carried  their  arms  into  Egypt,  and  inflicted 
severe  injuries  on  that  fertile  country  (Jer.  xlvl,  lS-26; 
Ezra  xzix,  2-20;  xxx,  6;  Joseph.  Ani,  x,  9,  7).  But 
we  have  no  account  of  these  campaigns  on  which  we  can 
depend.  Josephus  adds  that  Megasthenes,  in  his  fourth 
book,  refers  to  the  same  subject,  and  thereby  endeavors 
to  show  that  Nebuchadnezzar  exceeded  Uermles,  vod 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Africa  and  Spain.  Strabo  adds 
that  **  Sesoetris,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Tearcon,  king  of 
Ethiopia,  extended  their  expedition  as  far  as  Eorape, 
but  that  Navokodrosor,  who  is  venerated  by  the  CImI- 
dseans  more  than  Hercules  by  the  Greeks, .  . .  marched 
through  Spain  to  Greece  and  Pontus."  Our  remaining 
notices  of  Nebuchadnezzar  present  him  to  oa  as  a  mag> 
nificent  prince  and  beneficent  ruler  rather  than  a  war- 
rior; and  the  great  fame  which  has  always  attached  to 
his  name  among  the  Easteni  nations  depends  rather  on 
his  buildings  and  other  grand  constructions  than  on  any 
victories  or  conquests  ascribed  to  him. 

2.  We  arc  told  by  Berosus  that  the  first  care  of  Ncbe- 
chadnezzar,  on  obtaining  quiet  possession  of  his  kii^ir' 
dom  after  the  fiist  Syrian  expedition,  was  to  rebuild 
the  temple  of  Bel  {Bel-Merodach)  at  Babylon  oat  of 
the  spoils  of  the  Syrian  war  (ap.  Joseph.  i4«l.  x,  11, 1). 
He  next  proceeded  to  strengthen  and  beautify  the  city. 
which  he  renovated  throughout,  and  surrounded  with 
several  lines  of  fortification,  himself  adding  one  entirehr 
new  quarter.  Having  finished  the  walls  and  adomeii 
;  the  gates  magnificently,  he  constructed  a  new  palacf", 
adjoining  the  old  residence  of  his  father — a  superb  eSt- 
fice  which  he  completed  in  fifteen  days !  In  the  ground? 
of  this  palace  he  formed  the  celebrated  ^  hanging  gar- 
den," which  was  a  plaisance,  built  up  with  huge 
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to  imitate  the  varied  surface  of  mountains,  and  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubs  of  every  kind.  Diodorus,  prob- 
ably following  Ctesias,  describes  this  marvel  as  a  square, 
four  pUtkra  (four  hundred  feet)  each  way,  and  fifty 
cubits  (seventy-tive  feet)  high,  approached  by  sloping 
paths,  and  supported  on  a  series  of  arched  galleries  in- 
creasiug  in  height  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  In 
these  galleries  were  various  pleasant  chambers;  and 
one  of  them  contained  the  engines  by  which  water  was 
raised  from  the  river  to  the  surface  of  the  mound.  This 
curious  construction,  which  the  Greek  writers  reckoned 
among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar  for  the  gratification  of 
his  wife,  Amuhia,  who,  having  been  brought  up  among 
the  Median  mountains,  desired  something  to  remind  her 
of  them.  Possibly,  however,  one  object  was  to  obtain 
a  pleasure-ground  at  a  height  above  that  to  which  the 
mosquitoes  are  accustomed  to  rise.  This  complete  ren- 
ovation of  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  Berosus 
asserts,  is  confirmed  to  us  in  every  possible  way.  The 
Standanl  Inscription  of  the  king  relates  at  length  the 
construction  of  the  whole  series  of  works,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  authority  from  which  Berosus  drew. 
The  ruins  confirm  this  in  the  most  positive  way,  for 
nine  tenths  of  the  bricks  in  »itu  are  stamped  with  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's name.  Scripture  also  adds  an  indirect 
but  important  testimony  in  the  exclamation  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar recorded  by  Daniel,  ^  Is  not  this  great  Baby- 
lon which  I  have  built  t"  (Dan.  iv,  80). 

But  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  confine  his  efforts  to 
the  omameutation  and  improvement  of  his  capital. 
Throughout  the  empire,  at  Borsippa,  Sippara,  Cutha, 
Chilmad,  Duraba,  Teredon,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
places,  he  built  or  rebuilt  cities,  repaired  temples,  con- 
structed quays,  reservoirs,  canals,  and  aqueducts,  on  a 
scale  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  surpassing  every- 
thing of  the  kind  recorded  in  history,  unless  it  be  the 
constructions  of  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  Egyptian 
roonarchs.  "  I  have  examined,"  says  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
'*  the  bricks  in  situ,  belonging  perhaps  to  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent towns  and  cities  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bagdad, 
and  I  never  found  any  other  legend  than  that  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, son  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon" 
(Com,  on  the  Inscr,  of  Astyria  and  Babff Ionia,  p.  76, 
77).  **  Nebuchadnezzar,"  says  Abydenus,  *^  on  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne,  fortified  Babylon  with  three  lines  of 
walls.  He  dug  the  iVioAr  Malcha,  or  Royal  River, 
which  was  a  branch  stream  derived  from  the  Euphrates, 
and  also  the  Acracanus.  He  likewise  made  the  great 
reservoir  above  the  city  of  Sippara,  which  was  thirty 
parasangs  (ninety  miles)  in  circumference,  and  twenty 
fathoms  (one  hundred  and  twenty  feet)  deep.  Here  he 
placed  sluices  or  fiood-gates,  which  enabled  him  to  ir- 
rigate the  low  country.  He  also  built  a  quay  along  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea  (Persian  GulO,  and  founded  the 
city  of  Teredon  on  the  borders  of  Arabia."  It  is  reason- 
ably concluded  from  these  statements  that  an  extensive 
system  of  irrigation  was  devised  by  this  monarch,  to 
whom  the  Babylonians  were  probably  indebted  for  the 
greater  portion  of  that  vast  network  of  canals  which 
covered  the  whole  alluvial  tract  between  the  two  rivers, 
and  extended  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  to  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  stony  desert.  On  that  side  the 
principal  work  was  a  canal  of  the  largest  dimensions, 
still  to  be  traced,  which  left  the  Euphrates  at  Hit,  and 
skirting  the  desert  ran  south-east  a  distance  of  above 
four  hundred  miles  to  the  Persian  Q^f,  where  it  emptied 
itself  into  the  bay  of  Grane. 

The  wealth,  greatness,  and  general  prosperity  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar are  strikingly  placed  before  us  in  the  Book 
of  DanieL  "  The  God  of  heaven"  gave  him,  not  a  king- 
dom only,  but  "power,  strength,  and  glory"  (Dan.  ii, 
37).  His  wealth  is  evidenced  by  the  image  of  gold, 
sixty  cubits  in  height,  which  he  set  up  in  the  plain  of 
Dura  (Dan.  iii,  1).  The  grandeur  and  careful  organiza- 
tion of  his  kingdom  appear  from  the  long  list  of  his 
officers,  "  princes,  governors,  captains,  judges,  treasurers. 


oounseUors,  sheriffs,  and  rulers  of  pro\ince8,"  of  whom 
we  have  repeated  mention  (ver.  2, 8,  27).  We  see  the 
existence  of  a  species  of  hierarchy  in  the  **  magicians, 
astrologers,  sorcerers,"  over  whom  Daniel  was  set  (ii, 
48).  The  *•  tree,  whose  height  was  great,  which  gprew 
and  was  strong,  and  the  height  thereof  reached  unto  the 
heavens,  and  die  sight  thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the 
earth ;  the  leaves  whereof  were  fair,  and  the  fruit  much, 
and  in  which  was  food  for  all ;  under  which  the  beasts 
of  the  field  had  shadow,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven  dwelt 
in  the  branches  thereof,  and  all  flesh  was  fed  of  it"  (iv, 
10-12),  is  the  fitting  type  of  a  kingdom  at  once  so 
flourishing  and  so  extensive.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some  (De  Wette,  Th.  Parker,  etc.)  that  the  Book  of 
Daniel  represents  the  satrapial  system*  of  govemment 
{Satrapen-Einrichtung)  as  established  throughout  the 
whole  empire;  but  this  conclusion  is  not  justified  by  a 
close  examination  of  that  document.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
like  his  Assyrian  predecessors  (Isa.  x,  8),  is  represented 
as  a  "  king  of  kings"  (Dan.  ii,  87) ;  and  the  officers  enu- 
merated in  chap,  ii  are  probably  the  authorities  of 
Babylonia  proper,  rather  than  the  governors  of  remoter 
regions,  who  could  not  be  all  spared  at  once  from  their 
employments.  The  instance  of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  xl,  5; 
2  Kings  XXV,  22)  is  not  that  of  a  satrap.  He  was  a 
Jew;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  stood  really 
in  any  different  relation  to  the  Babylonians  from  Zede- 
kiah  or  Jehoiachin ;  although,  as  he  was  not  of  the  seed 
of  David,  the  Jews  considered  him  to  be  "governor" 
rather  than  king. 

8.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  the  glory  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar suffered  a  temporary  eclipse.  As  a  punbh- 
ment  for  his  pride  and  vanity,  that  strange  form  of 
madness  was  sent  upon  him  which  the  Greeks  called 
lycanthropy  (XvKavBputiria') ;  wherein  the  sufferer  im- 
agines himself  a  beast,  and,  quitting  the  haunts  of  men, 
insists  on  leading  the  life  of  a  beast  (Dan.  iv,  83). 
Berosus,  with  the  pardonable  tenderness  of  a  native, 
anxious  for  the  good  lame  of  his  country's  greatest 
king,  suppressed  this  fact;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Herodotus  in  his  Babylonian  travels,  which 
fell  only  about  a  century  after  the  time,  obtained  any 
knowledge  of  it.  Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  however, 
in  his  great  inscription  appears  to  allude  to  it,  although 
in  a  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase  which  renders  the 
passage  very  difficult  of  translation.  After  describing 
the  construction  of  the  most  important  of  his  great 
works,  he  appears  to  say,  "  For  four  years  (?)...  the 
seat  of  my  kingdom  .  . .  did  not  rejoice  my  heart.  In 
all  my  dominions  I  did  not  build  a  high  place  of  power, 
the  precious  treasures  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  up. 
In  Babylon,  buildings  for  myself  and  for  the  honor  of 
my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  out.  In  the  worship  of 
Merodach,  my  lord,  the  joy  of  my  heart,  in  Babylon 
the  city  of  his  sovereignty,  and  the  seat  of  my  empire, 
I  did  not  sing  his  praises,  I  did  not  furnish  his  altars 
with  victims,  nor  did  I  clear  out  the  canals"  (Rawlin- 
8on*s  Herod,  ii,  586).  Other  negative  clauses  follow. 
It  is  plain  that  we  have  here  narrated  a  suspension — 
apparently  for  four  years — of  all  those  works  and  occu- 
pations on  which  the  king  especially  prided  himself— 
his  temples,  palaces,  worship,  offerings,  and  works  of 
irrigation ;  and  though  the  cause  of  the  suspension  is 
not  stated,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  anything  that 
would  account  for  it  but  some  such  extraordinary 
malady  as  that  recorded  in  Daniel. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Herodotus  ascribes 
to  a  queen,  Nitocris,  several  of  the  important  works, 
which  other  writers  (Berosus,  Abydenus)  assign  to 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  conjecture  naturally  arises  that 
Nitocris  was  Nebuchadnezzar's  queen,  and  that,  as  she 
carried  on  his  constructions  during  his  incapacity,  they 
were  by  some  considered  to  be  hers.  It  is  no  disproof 
of  this  to  urge  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  wife  was  a  Median 
princess,  not  an  Egyptian  (as  Nitocris  must  have  been 
from  her  name),  and  that  she  was  called,  not  Nitocris*, 
but  Amyitis  or  Amyhia;   for  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
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married  Amyitis  in  B.C.  625,  and  who  lived  after  this 
marriage  more  than  sixty  years,  may  easily  have  mar- 
ried again  after  the  decease  of  his  first  wife,  and  his 
second  queen  may  have  been  an  Egyptian.  His  later 
relations  with  Egypt  appear  to  have  been  friendly;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  name  Nitocris,  which  bdonged 
to  very  primitive  Egyptian  history,  had  in  fact  been 
resuscitated  about  this  time,  and  is  found  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  to  have  been  borne  by  a  princess  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  the  Psammetika. — Smith. 

The  nature  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  disease  and  recovery 
has  been  much  debated.  Origen  strangely  allegorizes 
the  story  (ap.  Hieron.  in  Dan,)  as  a  representation  of 
the  fall  of  Lucifer.  Bodin  (in  DemonoL)  maintains  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  underwent  an  actual  metamorphosis 
of  soul  and  body,  a  similar  instance  of  which  is  given 
by  Cluvier  {Append,  ad  Epitom.  HiiC)  on  the  testimony 
of  an  eye-witness.  Tertullian  {De  Panit,^  confines  the 
transformation  to  the  body  only,  but  without  loss  of 
reason,  of  which  kind  of  metamorphosis  St  Augustine 
(De  Civ,  Dei,  xviii,  18)  reports  some  instances  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  Italy,  to  which  he  himself  attaches 
little  credit ;  but  Gaspard  Peuoer  asserts  that  the  trans- 
ft>rroation  of  men  into  wolves  ¥ras  very  common  in  Li- 
vonia. Some  Jewish  rabbins  have  asserted  that  the 
soul  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  a  real  transmigration, 
changed  places  with  that  of  an  ox  (Medina,  De  redd 
in  Deum  Jid,)  \  while  others  have  supposed  not  a  real, 
but  an  apparent  change,  of  which  there  is  a  case  re- 
corded in  the  life  of  St.  Macarius,  the  parents  of  a  young 
woman  having  been  persuaded  that  their  daughter  had 
been  transformed  into  a  mare.  The  most  generaUy  re- 
ceived opinion,  however,  is  that  Nebuchadnezzar  la- 
bored under  that  species  of  hypochondriacal  monomania 
which  leads  the  patient  to  fancy  himself  changed  into 
an  animal  or  other  substance,  the  habits  of  which  he 
adoptsi  Jerome  probably  leaned  to  this  opinion:  ^Who 
does  not  see,*^  he  observes, "  that  madmen  live  like  brute 
beasts"  (in  Dan.  iv,  4).  To  this  disease  of  the  imagina- 
tion  physicians  have  given  the  name  of  Lycanthropy, 
Zoanthropy,  or  Insania  Canina.  See  Disease.  In  Dan. 
iv,  15  (iv,  12,  according  to  the  Latin)  there  seems  to  be 
an  allusion  to  some  species  of  insanity  in  the  expression, 
*^  Even  with  a  band  of  iron  and  brass**  {aUigetur  vinculo 
ferreo  et  iKrro,yulg.) ;  and  the  loss  and  return  of  reason 
is  very  clearly  intimated  in  ver.  34, "  Mine  understand- 
ing returned  to  me,  and  I  blessed  the  Most  High."  (See 
also  Virgil,  Edog.vi ;  Drummond  Hay,  Western  Barhary, 
p.  65 ;  £L  Reckenberger,  De  Nebucadn,  ah  hominibuM  ex- 
puUoy  Jen.  1733 ;  Bertholdt,  Daniel,  i,  290 ;  Heinroth, 
Seelenstdr,  i,  65 ;  Ader,  De  agrofis  in  Evang.  p.  31,  etc ; 
Meade,  Med,  Sac,;  Muller,  De  NebuchadnJezz,  furo" 
fwppiMKTti,  Lips.  1747.) 

The  idea  of  an  allegory  has  been  revived  in  modem 
times,  especially  by  De  Wette  (Einleitung,  p.  257),  who 
considers  the  accounts  in  Daniel  too  improbable,  if  Uter^ 
ally  understood,  although  he  admits  that  they  may  have 
been  founded  on  historical  traditions.  He  considers  the 
whole  of  the  narrative  in  Daniel  as  referring  to  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  who  he  asserts  is  also  signified  by  Bel- 
shazzar.  This  hA'pothesis  assumes  that  the  Book  of 
Daniel  is  spurious,  contrary  to  the  New  Testament  and 
other  ancient  testimony  (Hengstenberg,  Authent,  dee 
Dan.  p.  100  sq.).     See  Daniel. 

Some  have  fancied  that  there  was  an  allusion  to  the 
disease  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  passage  of  Berosus 
quoted  by  Joseph  us  (c.  Apion,  i,  20):  "Nabuchodo- 
nosor,  after  he  had  commenced  the  aforesaid  wall,  falling 
into  a  sickness,  died."  Abydenus  (ap.  Eusehium,  Prce- 
par,  Evang.  ix,  41),  having  cited  the  passage  from  Me- 
gasthenes  already  referred  to,  adds,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  same  writer,  a  speech  of  Nabuchodonosor,  where- 
in, having  been  struck  by  some  god,  he  foretold  the  de- 
»(tniction  of  Babylon  by  a  "  Persian  mule,"  assisted  by 
a  Mede,  the  former  boast  of  Assyria,  after  which  he  in- 
stantly vanished.  A  reference  has  been  supposed  to  ex- 
ist in  these  words  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  madness  and 


consequent  disappearance,  bnt  there  is  at  most,  as  De 
Wette  observes,  only  a  traditional  coimectioo  between 
them.  Jahn  (i/«6me>  Comnumafealik)  ocmcciveB  i^ 
whole  to  be  a  tradition  made  up  fh»n  his  pfof^ede 
dreams,  his  insanity,  and  from  Daniel's  exjAMxxaixo  «f 
the  well-known  handwriting  in  the  baoqueting-faaE  of 
BelBhazzar.~Kitto. 

After  an  interval  of  four,  or  probably  seTvn  yeos 
(Dan.  iv,  16),  Nebuchadnezzar's  malady  left  faim.  A» 
we  are  told  in  Scripture  that  **  his  reason  returned,  aad 
for  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  his  honor  and  brightaeB 
returned;"  and  he  ^^was  established  in  his  kingdoa. 
and  excellent  majesty  was  added  to  him"  (Dan.  \t,9&„ 
so  we  find  in  the  Standard  Inscription  that  be  resaoMd 
his  great  works  after  a  period  of  sospennon,  and  added 
fresh  ^  wonders"  in  his  old  age  to  the  marv^loas  coa- 
structions  of  his  manhood.  He  died  in  the  year  BC 
561,  at  an  advanced  age  (88  or  84),  having  reigned  fotr- 
three  years.  A  son,  £%-il-Merodach  (q.T.),  attcoeedwi 
him. 

4.  The  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  must  be  gathcnd 
principally  from  Scripture.  There  is  a  canveatkieal 
formality  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  deprirei 
them  of  almost  all  value  for  the  lUustration  of  indiTidetl 
mind  and  temper.  Ostentation  and  vain^^ory  are  char- 
acterisrics  of  the  entire  series,  each  king  seddag  to 
magnify  above  all  others  his  own  exploits.  We  en 
only  observe  as  pectdiar  to  Nebuchadnezzar  a  dupoatiia 
to  rest  his  fame  on  his  great  works  rather  than  on  bi» 
military  achievements,  and  a  strong  religkvBs  spirit, 
manifesting  itself  especially  in  a  devotion,  which  b  al- 
most exclusive,  to  one  particular  god.  Though  his  owa 
tutelary  deity  and  that  of  his  father  was  Nebo  (Mercarj). 
yet  his  worship,  his  ascriptions  of  praise,  his  thankxgrr- 
ings,  have  in  almost  every  case  for  their  object  the  god 
Merodach.  Under  his  protection  he  fdaoed  his 
Evil-Merodach.  Merodach  is  "his  lord,"  **his 
lonl,"  "*  the  joy  of  his  heart,"  ''the  great  lord  who  has 
appointed  him  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  has  con- 
fided to  his  care  the  far-spread  people  of  the  earth.* 
**  the  great  lord  who  has  established  him  in  strength,* 
etc  One  of  the  first  of  his  own  titles  is,  **  He  who  pays 
homage  to  Merodach."  Even  when  restoring  the  tri- 
ples of  other  deities,  he  ascribes  the  work  to  the  sngpes- 
tions  of  Merodach,  and  places  it  under  hia  protectioa. 
We  may  hence  explain  the  appearance  of  a  sort  f^tooth- 
t)theism  (Dan.  i,  2 ;  iv,  21, 82, 84, 87),  mixed  with  pdy- 
theism  (ii,  47 ;  iii,  12, 18, 29 ;  iv,  9),  in  the  scriptural  no- 
tices of  him.  While  admitting  a  qualified  divinity  m. 
Nebo,  Nana,  and  other  deities  of  his  country.  KebiKrbad- 
nezzar  maintained  the  real  monarckg  of  Etel-MeiodK^ 
Thb  deity  was  to  him  ''the  supreme  chief  of  the  gnis»* 
"  the  most  ancient,"  "  the  king  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth."  These  expressions  are  all  applied  to  Memdach 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  inscriptions.  It  was  kis  im- 
age, or  symbol,  undoubtedly,  which  was  ^'  set  up^  to  be 
worshipped  in  the  ''plain  of  Dura"  (iii,  1),  and  iii 
*' house"  in  which  the  sacred  vessds  ftcfoa  the  TeiD|^ 
were  treasured  (i,  2).  Nebuchadnezzar  seems  at  scane 
times  to  have  identified  this,  his  supreme  god,  with  the 
God  of  the  Jews  (ch.  iv) ;  at  others,  to  have  regankd 
the  Jewish  God  as  one  of  the  local  and  inferior  dciuef 
(ch.  iii)  over  whom  Merodach  ruled. 

The  genius  and  grandeur  which  characteriaed  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  which  have  handed  down  h»  nsac 
among  the  few  ancient  personages  known  generaDv 
throughout  the  East,  are  very  apparent  in  Scripture,  tak 
indeed  in  all  the  accounts  of  his  reign  and  actnos. 
Without  perhaps  any  strong  military  turn,  he  moit 
have  poes^sed  a  fair  amount  of  such  talent  to  have  heU 
his  own  in  the  east  against  the  ambitious  Medes,  a»] 
in  the  west  against  the  Egyptians.  Necho  and  Aprics 
were  both  princes  of  good  warlike  capacity,  whom  it  is 
some  credit  to  have  defeated.  The  prolonged  sie^  «f 
Tyre  is  a  proof  of  the  determination  with  which  he 
prosecuted  his  military  enterprises.  But  his  greatacsi 
lay  especially  in  the  arts  of  peace.   He  saw  in  the  natoiti 
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fertiUty  of  Babylonia,  and  its  ample  wealth  of  waters, 
the  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  and  so  of  power. 
Hence  his  vast  canals  and  elaborate  system  of  irrigation, 
which  made  the  whole  country  a  garden ;  and  this  must 
have  been  a  main  cause  of  the  full  treasury,  from  which 
alone  his  palaces  and  temples  can  have  received  their 
roagnificence.  The  forced  labor  of  captives  may  have 
raised  the  fabrics;  but  the  statues,  the  enameUed  bricks, 
the  fine  woodwork,  the  gold  and  silver  plating,  the  hang- 
ings and  curtains,  had  to  be  bought;  and  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  this  monarch,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  exhausted  the  country,  and  which  cannot  have 
l)een  very  largely  supported  by  tribute,  must  have  been 
really  supplied  in  the  main  from  that  agricultural  wealth 
which  he  took  so  much  pains  to  develop.  We  may 
;^ther  from  the  productiveness  of  Babylonia  under  the 
Persians  (Herod,  i,  192, 193 ;  iii,  92),  after  a  conquest 
and  two  (three  ?)  revolts,  some  idea  of  its  flourishing 
condition  in  the  period  of  independence,  for  which  (ac- 
cording to  the  consentient  testimony  of  the  monuments 
and  the  best  authors)  it  was  indebted  to  this  king. 

The  moral  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  not  such 
as  entitles  him  to  our  approvaL  Besides  the  overween- 
ing pride  which  brought  upon  him  so  terrible  a  chastise- 
ment, we  note  a  violence  and  fury  (Dan.  ii,  12;  iii,  19) 
common  enough  among  Oriental  monarchs  of  the  weaker 
kind,  but  from  which  the  greatest  of  them  have  usually 
been  free ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  observe  a  cold 
and  relentless  cruelty  which  is  particularly  revolting. 
The  blinding  of  Zedekiah  may  perhaps  be  justified  as 
an  ordinary  Eastern  practice,  though  it  is  the  earliest 
case  of  the  kind  on  record ;  but  the  refinement  of  cruelty 
by  which  he  was  made  to  witness  his  sons'  execution 
before  hb  eyes  were  put  out  (2  Kings  xxv,  7)  is  wor- 
thier of  a  Dionysius  or  a  Domitian  than  of  a  really  great 
king.  Again,  the  detention  of  Jehoiachin  in  prison  for 
thirty-six  years  for  an  offence  committed  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  (2  Kings  xxiv,  8),  is  a  severity  surpassing 
Oriental  harshness.  Against  these  grave  faults  we  have 
nothing  to  set,  unless  it  be  a  feeble  trait  of  magnanim- 
ity in  the  pardon  accorded  to  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego  when  he  found  that  he  was  without  power  to 
punish  them  (Dan.  iii,  26). 

It  has  been  thought  remarkable  that  to  a  man  of  this 
character  God  should  have  vouchsafed  a  revelation  of 
the  future  by  means  of  visions  (Dan.  it,  29 ;  iv,  2).    But 
the  circumstance,  however  it  may  disturb  our  precon- 
ceived notbns,  is  not  really  at  variance  with  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  6od*s  providence  as  revealed  to  us  in  Script- 
ure.   As  with  his  natural,  so  with  his  supernatural 
gifU,  they  are  not  confined  to  the  worthy.     Even  under 
Christianity,  miraculous  powers  were  sometimes  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  made  an  ill  use  of  them  (1  Cor. 
xiv,  2-33).    And  Grod,  it  is  plain,  did  not  leave  the  old 
heathen  world  without  some  supernatural  aid,  but  made 
his  presence  felt  from  time  to  time  in  visions,  through 
prophets,  or  even  by  a  voice  from  heaven.     It  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  histories  of  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli, 
1-7,  28),  Abimelech  (xx,  8),  Job  (Job  iv,  13 ;  xxxviii, 
1,  1;  xl,  6:  comp.  Dan.  iv,  31),  and  Balaam  (Numb, 
xxii-xxiv),  in  order  to  establish  the  parity  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's visions  with  other  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
He  was  warned,  and  tbe  nations  over  which  he  ruled 
were  warned  through  him,  God  leaving  not  himself 
"  without  witness"  even  in  those  dark  times.     In  con- 
clusion, we  may  notice  that  a  heathen  writer  (Abyde- 
nus),  who  generally  draws  his  inspirations  from  Berosus, 
ascribes  to  Nebuchadnezzar  a  miraculous  speech  just  be- 
fore his  death,  announcing  to  the  Babylonians  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  "  Persian  mule,"  who  with  the  help  of  the 
Medes  would  enslave  Babylon  (Abyd.  ap.  Euseb.  Praep. 
£p»  ix,  41). — Smith. 

5.  The  Cknon  of  Ptolemy  the  mathematician,  who 
flourished  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
<era,  consists  of  a  catalogue,  arranged  in  chronoloo^ical 
order,  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  commencing  with  Nabo- 
nassar,  who  reigned  B.C  747,  and  ending  with  Nabon- 


ned,  B.C  556.  According  to  this  catalogue,  Nabopolas- 
sar  (Na/3ov7roX<i<rapo£),  who  died  B.C.  625,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Nabocolassar  (Na/SoroXaaapo^),  B.C.  605. 
This  Nabocolassar  is  therefore  presumed  to  be  the  Nebu- 
chadnezzar of  Scripture  (for  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  see 
Table  Chrtmohgique  de$  SigneSy  etc.,  par  I'Abb^  Halmy, 
Paris,  1819).  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nabocolassar, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Chaldean  monarch  of 
Babylon,  and  to  have  disunited  it  from  the  Assyrian 
empire,  of  which  it  had  hitherto  formed  a  part  (Jahn's 
Hebrew  CommonwtakK),  According  to  a  fragment  of 
Alexander  PolyhiBtor,  reported  by  Syncellus  in  his 
Chronographia,  it  was  this  sovereign  who  destroyed  the 
city  of  Nineveh,  RC  612,  which,  according  to  Eusebius 
{Chron,  p.  46),  he  effected  in  conjunction  with  Astyages, 
the  eldest  son  of  Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes  (see  also 
Tobit  xiv,  15,  where  the  latter  is  named  Assuerus). 
The  following  extract,  preserved  by  Josephus,  from  the 
lost  Chaldsan  history  of  Berosus,  priest  of  the  temple  of 
Bel  (B.C.  268),  will  be  found  to  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  Scripture  narrative:  "When  his  father  Nabu- 
chodonosor  heard  that  the  governor  whom  he  had  set 
over  Egypt  and  the  places  about  Coele-SjTia  and  Phoe- 
nicia had  revolted  from  him,  while  he  was  not  himself 
able  any  longer  to  undergo  hardships,  he  committed  to 
his  son  Nabuchodonosor,  who  was  still  but  a  youth,  some 
parts  of  his  army,  and  sent  him  against  the  enemy.  So 
when  Nabuchodonosor  had  given  him  battle,  and  fought 
with  the  rebel,  he  overcame  him,  and  reduced  the  coun- 
try from  under  his  subjection  and  made  it  a  branch  of 
his  own  kingdom.  But  about  that  time  it  happened 
that  his  father  Nabuchodonosor  fell  ill,  and  ended  his 
life  in  the  city  of  Babylon,  when  he  had  reigned  twenty- 
one  years ;  and  when  he  learned  that  his  fother  Nabu- 
chodonosor was  dead — having  settled  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  and  the  other  countries,  and  also  those  that  con- 
cerned the  captive  Jews,  and  the  Phoenicians,  Syrianp, 
and  Egyptians,  and  having  committed  the  conveyance 
of  them  to  Bai^lon  to  certain  of  his  friends — ^he  hastily 
crossed  the  desert,  vrith  a  few  companions,  into  Babylon. 
So  he  took  upon  him  the  management  of  public  affairs 
and  of  the  kingdom  which  had  been  kept  for  him  In- 
one  of  the  chief  Chaldseans,  and  he  received  the  entire 
dominions  of  his  father,  and  ordered  that  when  the 
captives  came  they  should  be  placed  in  colonics  in  the 
most  proper  places  of  Babylonia"  (Jnt  x,  11;  see  also 
Apion,  i,  19;  Euseb.  Chron,  Armeru  i,  69;  Volney, 
Recherch,  Notof,  sur  Vhixt,  Ancieime,  iii,  161  sq.).  It 
¥rill  be  observed  that  both  Nebuchadnezzar  (styled  by 
some  the  Great)  and  his  father  are  here  equally  named 
Nabuchodonosor,  but  in  the  citation  of  the  same  narra- 
tive from  Berosus  by  Josephus  (c.  Apion,  i,  19)  the 
father  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  Nabolassar  (No/3o- 
\d<T<rapoc),  corresponding  nearly  with  the  Nabopolassar 
of  Ptolemy ;  which  has  induced  some  to  suppose  the 
name  Nabuchodonosor  in  the  former  citation  to  be  an 
error  of  transcription.  Some  consider  the  Nabucho- 
donosor of  the  Book  of  Judith  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Saosduchin  of  Ptolemy,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Manasseh.  Some  foundation  has  thus  been  afforded  for 
considering  Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  general  name  for  Baby- 
lonian sovereigns  (Prideaux,  Coftnecf.)  ;  this,  however, 
is  considered  by  Whiston  as  a  groundless  mistake 
(Whiston's  Jos^hus,  note  on  ch.  ix).  The  similarity 
of  the  two  names  may  have  led  to  their  being  sometimes 
confounded.  The  conqueror  of  Nineveh  is  also  called 
by  the  name  of  Nebuchodonosor  in  Tobit  xiv,  16  (in  the 
Greek,  for  the  Latin  ends  with  ver.  14),  and  is  on  this 
account  styled  by  some  Nebuchadnezzar  the  First,  a 
designation  first  applied  to  him  by  rabbi  David  Ganz, 
in  the  age  of  the  world  8285. 

According  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  the  reign  of  Naboco- 
lassar is  made  to  commence  two  years  later  than  that 
of  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Scripture.  Probably  the  first 
capture  of  Jerusalem  (Dan.  i,  I)  took  place  during  the 
last  years  of  the  reiffn  of  Nabopolassar,  in  the  expedi- 
tion mentioned  by  Berosus  {ut  «tf/>.),  but  the  Canon  of 
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Ptolemy  dates  the  commencement  of  his  reign  from  the 
death  of  his  father,  when  he  became  sole  king  of  Baby- 
lon (De  Wette's  Inirod,  §  258,  note).    See  Chromol- 

OOY. 

Although  Herodotus  does  not  name  Nebuchadnezzar, 
he  is  supposed  by  some  to  allude  to  the  expedition  of 
Pharaoh-Necho  against  Babylon,  when  he  observes  that 
**  Necho,  after  an  engagement  at  Magdolus  in  Egypt, 
took  Cadytis,  a  great  city  of  Syria.**  It  is  conjectured 
that  he  may  have  confounded  Biigdol,  in  £gypt,  with 
MegtdJo,  and  that  Cadytis  was  the  same  with  Jerusa- 
lem  (Kl  Kadosh,  *«  the  holy  city**)  (Jahn's  Udirew  Com- 
motiweaUk), — Kitto. 

6.  One  other  point  in  the  life  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  con- 
necting it  with  Scripture,  may  be  glanced  aU  In  the 
Book  of  Daniel  (ch.  iii)  there  is  abruptly  introduced  an 
ncGoiint  of  a  golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up 
ill  the  plain  of  Dura,  its  inauguration  being  heralded  in 
Holemn  pomp  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  llie  image 
was  probably  one  of  his  patron-god,  Bel-Merodach ;  and 
the  dedication  of  such  a  statue  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  his  intense  religiousness,  which  is  apparent  from 
his  numerous  and  cordial  inscriptions  of  thanks  and  hom- 
at^  to  the  same  dinnity,  after  whom  also  he  named 
his  son  and  successor.  The  adoration  paid  to  the  image 
was  a  test  of  loyalty.  To  worship  the  king*s  god  sim- 
ply at  the  kinfips  command  was  such  a  spectacle  of  na- 
tional conformity  as  an  Oriental  despot  would  naturally 
delight  in.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  image  repre- 
sented the  king  himself,  who,  in  this  way,  claimed  di- 
vine honors — an  insanity  found  in  Persian,  Egyptian, 
and  Seleucid  monarohs — in  the  Grecian  Alexander  and 
the  Roman  Caligula.  This  is  not  a  likely  conjecture. 
The  Jews  as  a  body,  it  would  seem,  were  not  invited  to 
the  festival,  being  aliens  and  captives.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  image  itself  was  out  of  all  shape — sixty  cubits 
high,  and  only  six  cubits  broad — that  is,  in  the  propw- 
titin  of  ten  to  one.  Now  it  is  evident  from  the  story 
that  its  height  was  for  the  sake  of  its  being  vinble  to 
an  immense  concourse  gathered  on  a  plain,  and  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  a  tall  pedestal  is  included  in  the 
measurement ;  or  it  may  have  been  an  obelisk  with  a 
Jiust  on  the  summit  of  it  (MUnter,  Relig,  d,  Bab,  p.  59; 
Kengstenberg,  On  Daniel),  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  ii) 
informs  us  that  one  of  the  images  of  massy  gold  found 
by  Xerxes  in  the  temple  of  Bel  measured  forty  feet  in 
height,  which  would  have  been  fairly  proportioned  to  a 
lireadth  of  six  feet,  measured  at  the  shouhlers.  Pri- 
deaux  supposes  that  this  may  have  been  the  identical 
.Htatue  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar, which,  however,  Jahn 
conceives  was  more  probably  only  gilt,  as  a  statue  of 
gold  could  scarcely  have  been  safe  horn  robbers  in  the 
plain  of  Dura;  but  this  conjecture  of  Jahn  seems  by 
no  means  necessary.  Dnr — Dura — ngnifies  a  plain, 
and  in  such  a  plain,  yet  vulgarly  called  Dowair,  to  the 
Muth-east  of  Biabylon,  M.  Oppert  found  the  pedestal  of 
what  must  have  been  a  colossal  statue.  There  is  no 
hint  that  the  image  was  of  solid  gold,  as  some  objectors 
imagine.  Anything  plated  with  gold  was,  in  popular 
phrase,  called  golden  (comp.  Exod.  xxx,  1-8;  xxxix, 
K,  etc).  The  description  of  the  process  of  forging  idols 
in  Isa.  xl,  19  shows  us  the  plating  of  the  figures.  He- 
rodotus mentions  a  large  golden  statue  of  Bel,  and  then 
refers  to  another  and  much  smaller  one,  which,  in  con- 
trast, he  says,  was  of  "  solid  gold.**  The  grand  demon- 
Htration,  and  the  assemblage  of  "princes,  governors, 
capuins,  judges,  treasurers,  counsellors,  sheriffs,  and  all 
the  rulers  of  the  provinces,**  must  have  marked  some 
important  epoch — the  conclusion  of  some  great  wars  or 
works,  followed  by  such  prosperity  and  repose  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  phrase,  "  I  Nebuchadnezzar  was  at  rest 
in  mine  house,  and  flourishing  in  my  palace.*'  It  is  a 
Htrange  rationalistic  freak  on  the  part  of  Lengerke, 
lilcek,  and  De  Wette  to  regard  all  this  chapter  of 
Daniel  as  a  mere  legend,  dimly  picturing  out  the  cruel- 
ties and  idolatries  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.— Fairbaim. 

7.  Literature, — See  Schroder,  Nebuchadn,  Chaldaor, 


rtx  (Marb.  1719);  Schi<>ef;  Imper.  BabgL  p.  2C0  s^; 
Lochner,  De  Nino  Nebuchadmatare  (SUulie,  l«3e); 
Maier,  Statiui  Nebuchadnezarig  (Jen.  1693);  Ma&c, 
De  N^ehadmezarit  furaftopf,  (Iip&  1747  ) ;  OffirifcHM, 
De  rebus  sub  Nebuckadnezare  gestia  (ivroniii^  I7M): 
Seelen,  De  ttipendiariis  NebuchaAtezaj-is  (Labeck,  IT^j ; 
Jour,  Sac,  Lit,  AprU,  1858,  p.  82;  RawHnsou,  KHdntrt, 
p.  127, 183;  Andmt  Monarchies,  ii,  50  aq.     See  Bax\- 
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Nebuobadres '  sar    ( Heb.    A^ftucftadneCr '  i 

n^K*|}13^23;  Sept.  Na/3ovxoooK«Mrop),  a  leas  leual  \ml 
more  correct  form  (Jer.  xxi,  2,  7 ;  xxii,  25 ;  xxir,  1 ; 
XXV,  1,9;  xxix,21;  xxxii,l,28;  xxxv,  11;  xxxvii,l: 
xxxix,  1,  11;  xliii,  10;  xliv,  30;  xlvi,  2,  13,  ^;  xHx. 
28,80;  1,17;  U,84;  Ui, 4, 12, 28, 29, 80 ;  £z«k.xxTi,7: 
xxix,  18, 19 ;  xxx,  10)  of  the  name  of  king  Nusccuad- 
NBZZAR  (q.  v.). 

Nebaahas'ban  (U^  Nebuskazbam',  l^T^?^ 
[written  in  the  text  with  a  small  final  n,  for  wbteii 
some  copies  have,  perhaps  by  error,  a  z],  from  AVAow  "^^ 
Persian  cheshan^  "  votary,**  L  c.  adorer  of  Xebo  ;  Se^ 
omits,  but  some  copies  have  "SafiovatZfiavorSa^ovmi^ 
atXxifi'i  Vulg.  Nabusexbany,  the  Rabaaris  (q.  t.)  cc 
chief  chamberlain  of  the  Babylonian  coon,  sent  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  connection  with  the  two  other  chief 
dignitaries,  Nebuzaradan  (the  Rab-tabbachim,  or  dnef 
of  the  body-guard)  and  Nergal-sharezer  (the  Rab-mafr. 
or  head  of  the  Magians),  to  release  Jeremiah  from  pcian 
on  the  capture  of  Jerunlem  (Jer.  xxxix,  18).  B.C.  5A1 
"  Nebu-shasban*8  office  and  title  were  the  same  as  tbose 
of  Ashpenaz  (Dan.  i,  8),  whom  he  probably  soceeeded. 
In  the  list  given  (ver.  8)  of  those  who  took  pospcsuiiip 
of  the  city  in  the  dead  of  the  night  of  the  11th  Taa>- 
muz,  Nebushasban  is  not  mentioned  by  nsme,  but 
merelv  bv  his  title  Rab-saris.  So  at  the  Aaarriao  in- 
vasion  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  Tartan,  Rab-saria,  and 
Rab-shakeh,  as  the  three  highest  dignitaries,  addresKd 
the  Jews  from  the  head  of  their  army  (2  Kings  xviii,  17). 
Possiblv  these  three  officers  in  the  Assvrian  coon  a»- 
swered  to  the  three  named  above  in  the  BabyloiiiaB" 
(Smith). 

Nebnzar'adan  (Heb.  Nebuzaradam%  y^pSi^ 
for  signif.see  below;  Sept.  "Sa^v^apidv  v.r.  No/3or- 
Zapdav;  Josephus,  Na/^ov^opooi^,  Ant,  x,  9,  1  and 
2 ;  Vulg.  Xebuzardan)y  the  Bab-tabbacbim,  L  e.  chid'  of 
the  slaughterers  or  executioners  (A.  V.  "captain  of  the 
guard**),  a  high  officer  in  the  court  of  NebiK^iadncnar, 
apparently  (like  the  Tartan  in  the  AssyriaD  army)  the 
next  to  the  person  of  the  mouareh.  He  appears  mK  t» 
have  been  present  during  the  siege  of  Jeruaaftem ;  pnb- 
ably  he  was  occupied  in  the  more  important  operatiaas 
at  Tyre,  but  as  soon  as  the  city  was  actually  in  the  haadi 
of  the  Babylonians  he  arrived,  and  from  that  raooMBC 
everything  was  completely  directed  by  him.  B.C.  586L 
It  was  he  who  decided,  even  to  the  minatest  deuBs 
of  fire-pans  and  bowls  (2  Rings  xxv,  15),  what  sfao^ 
be  carried  off  and  what  iKuned,  which  persons  shoakl  be 
taken  away  to  Babylon,  and  which  left  behind  in  the 
country.  One  act  only  is  referred  directly  to  Nebo- 
chadnezzar — the  appointment  of  the  governor  or  soper- 
intendent  of  the  conquered  district.  AH  this  Neboiar^ 
adan  seems  to  have  carried  out  .with  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration. His  conduct  to  Jeremiah,  to  whom  his  atteo- 
tion  had  been  directed  by  his  nnaster  (Jer.  ^-^Tti^,  llX 
is  marked  by  even  higher  qualities  than  these,  and  ttw 
prophet  has  preserved  (xl,  2-5)  a  speech  of  Neboisr^ 
adan  to  him  on  liberating  him  fnm  his  chains  at 
Ramah,  which  contains  expreeaions  truly  remarkabfe  in 
a  heathen.  He  seems  to  have  left  Judiea  for  thb  time 
when  he  took  down  the  chief  people  of  Jerusalem  to  hi* 
master  at  Riblah  (2  Kings  xxv,  18-20).  Six  years  d- 
terwards  he  again  appeared  (J&r,  Iii,  30).  Nebudisd- 
nezzar  in  his  twenty-third  year  made  a  <kec«it  on  tht 
regions  east  of  the  Jordan,  including  the  AmnoonitaaDd 
Moabites  (Josephus,  Ant,  jlj  %  7),  who  escaped  whs 
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Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  See  Moab.  Thenoe  be  pro- 
ceeded to  £gr7pt  (Juoeph.  ibid.),  and,  either  on  the  way 
thither  or  cm  the  return.  Nebuzaradan  again  passed 
through  the  country  and  carried  off  seven  hundred  and 
Ibrty-tive  more  captives  (Jer.  lii,  80). 

The  name,  like  Nebu-chadnezzar  and  Nebo-ehasban, 
oontains  that  of  Nebo  the  Babylonian  deity.   The  other 
])ortion  of  the  word  is  lees  certain.    Greeenius  {Thes.  p. 
K39  6)  translates  by  MercurU  dux  dominuSf  taking  the 
-iT  as  =  'nto,  "prince,"  and  'i'lH  as  =  fnK,  "lord." 
Furst,  on  the  other  hand  {Handwb,  s.  v.),  treats  it  as 
etiuivalent  in  meaning  to  the  Hebrew  rab^abbackim^ 
which  usually  follows  it,  and  sometimes  occurs  by  itself 
(2  Kin^  XXV,  18;  Jer.  xl,  2,  5).    To  obtain  this  mean- 
ing he  treats  the  first  member  as  ■=■  Pers.  $ar,  Sansc 
ciro^ "  chief,"  as  Gesenius;  but  compares  the  last  mem- 
ber  of  the  name  to  the  Sansc.  ddna,  from  dd,  "  to  cut 
ofL^     Gesenius  also  takes  zaradan  as  identical  with  the 
tirst  element  in  the  name  of  Sardau-apalus.     But  this 
latter  name  is  now  explained  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  as 
Aasur-dan-i-pal  (Rawlinson^s  Herod,  i,  460). — Smith. 

M'eoeres  is  the  name  which  the  Turks  give  to  a 
clan  of  people  inhabiting  the  mountains  about  Jebily, 
in  Syria,  who  are  of  a  very  strange  and  singular  char- 
acter.    It  is  the  principle  of  the  Neceres  to  adhere  to 
no  certain  religion;  chameleon  like,  they  put  on  the 
color  of  religion,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  reflected  upon 
them  by  the  persons  with  whom  they  happen  to  con- 
verse.   With  Christians,  they  profess  themselves  Chris- 
tians; with  Turks,  they  are  good  Mussulmans;  with 
Jews,  they  pass  lor  Jews ;  being  such  Proteuses  in  re- 
ligion that  nobody  was  ever  able  to  discover  what  shape 
<»r  standard  thor  consciences  are  really  of.    SeeBrough- 
ton,  BiUiotJu  BitU  Sacra,  ii,  s.  v.    See  Na88Aria2<& 

IQ'ecessariaiiB.    See  Necessitarians. 

Necessary  Dootrlne  and  Bmdition  (for 
any  Christian  man)  is  the  title  of  a  book  which  the  Eng- 
lish people  received  from  their  sovereign,  Henry  YIII, 
in  the  year  1548,  in  connection  with  the  legal  prohibi- 
tion of  reading  the  Scriptures.  In  contradistinction  to 
the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man  (q.  v.),  which  was 
caUed  the  "  Bishops*  Book,"  the  present  formukry  was 
called  the  "King's  Book."  The  Necessary  Doctrine 
was  noty  like  the  other,  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
Convocation,  but  was  composed  by  a  committee  origi- 
nally nominated  by  the  king,  their  compositions  receiv- 
ing the  stamp  of  his  persoiud  approbation.  Henry  him- 
self had  a  considerable  share  in  the  execution  of  the 
work,  the  chief  part  of  which  was  corrected  by  his  own 
hand ;  and  evidence  still  remains  of  the  diligence  with 
which  he  had  collected  and  compared  the  opinions  of 
his  bishops  and  divines  on  the  different  points  of  dis- 
cussion. The  Preface  was  probably  written  by  himself, 
and,  among  other  matter,  contains  a  vindication  of  the 
late  prohibition  of  the  Bible.  Cranmer  also  wrote  a 
portion  of  it — ^that  concerning  faith.  But  while  it  was 
evangelical  in  doctrine,  it  was  popish  in  other  things, 
affirming  transabrtantiation,  calling  marriage  a  sacra- 
ment, and  maintaining  the  seven  sacraments  of  Roman- 
ism. As  an  authorized  formula  it  retained  authority 
till  the  king's  death.  This  work  has  occasioned  in  the 
present  day  much  discussion  and  dispute,  arising  from 
the  prejudices  of  its  readers.  One  party  has  confidently 
appealed  to  it  as  a  criterion  of  the  opinions  of  the  Re- 
formers on  many  doctrinal  points,  in  opposition  to  the 
Church  from  which  they  had  separated ;  another  party 
has  condemned  it  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  as  lean- 
ing even  in  doctrine  towards  popery  rather  than  Prot- 
estantism. For  a  full  account  of  the  plan  and  contents 
of  this  work,  see  Carwithen,  Hist  of  the  Church  ofEng^ 
kmdj  voL  i,  ch.  vii ;  see  also  Palmer,  On  the  Church,  i, 
468  sq.,  481  sq.;  Eadie,  Eccks.  Cydop.;  Eden,  TheoL 
Diet.:  Farrar,  Ecdes.  Diet.;  Burnet,  Ref.  i,  459,  586; 
iii,  624 ;  i4  mer.  TheoL  Rev.  Feb.  1860,  p.  172 ;  Bib.  Sacra, 

1865,  p.  850;  1868,  p.  891. 


Necessitarians,  an  appellation  which  may  be 
given  to  all  who  maintain  that  moral  agents  act  from 
necessity.  See  the  article  Nkcbssitt.  Some  object 
not  only  to  the  name,  but  to  the  dispute  on  a  subject  so 
perplexing  as  the  explanation  of  the  moet  consisteut 
mode  of  divine  government,  and  insist  that  the  theme 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  future  sphere,  where  even 
the  truth,  according  to  Milton,  has  never  yet  dawned. 
Says  the  poet: 

"Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thonslits  more  elevnte,  and  renson'd  hf^h 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate. 
Fixed  ftUe.  free-will,  foreknowledge  ahs4>lme; 
And  fonnd  no  end—lu  wandering  mazes  tout  r 

Dr.  Watts  thinks  it  probable  that  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  will  constitute  one  of  the  sublime  employments 
of  the  blessed  in  the  heavenly  world. 

Necessity,  I>oc3Trinb  of.  I.  De^nition.^In  meta- 
physics, according  to  the  common  statement,  "neces- 
sity" is  that  quality  of  a  thing  by  which  it  cannot  but 
be,  or  whereby  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  When  in  a 
proposition  which  affirms  anything  to  be  true  there  is 
a  fixed  invariable  connection  between  the  subject  and 
the  predicate,  then  that  thing  is  understood  to  be  neces- 
sary. Necessity  is  opposed  to  chance,  accident,  con- 
tingency, and  to  whatever  involves  the  idea  of  uncer- 
tainty and  of  possible  variation.  It  is  usually  dis- 
tinguished in  philosophy  and  theology  into  physical, 
metaphysical  or  logical,  and  moraL 

1.  Physical  necessity  has  its  origin  in  the  established 
order  and  laws  of  the  material  universe.  It  is  founded 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  implies  that 
where  certain  causes  or  forces  are  present  certain  effects 
must  uniformly  and  ineWtably  follow.  "By  natural 
[or  physical]  necessity,  as  applied  to  men,"  says  Ed- 
wards, "  I  mean  such  necessity  as  men  are  under  through 
the  force  of  natural  causes.  Thus  men  placed  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  are  the  subjects  of  particular  sensa- 
tions by  necessity;  they  feel  pain  when  their  bodies 
are  wounded;  they  see  the  objects  presented  before 
them  in  a  clear  light  when  their  eyes  are  opened ;  so 
by  a  natural  necessity  men's  bodies  move  downwards 
when  there  is  nothing  to  support  them"  (^Works,  ii,  18, 
Carter's  ed.). 

2.  Metaphysical  or  logical  necessity  expresses  ^the 
nature  of  our  belief  in  certain  fimdamental  truths,  such 
as  the  reality  of  a  material  world,  the  law  of  causation, 
and  the  axioms  of  mathematics."  Logical  necessity  is 
characteristic  of  truths  or  ideas,  as  physical  necessity  is 
of  events  or  phenomena  in  the  material  world.  "  It  is 
alleged  by  some  philosophers  that  the  truths  held  by 
us  as  most  certain  are  the  result  of  experience.  Others 
contend  that  such  first  principles  as  the  axioms  of 
mathematics  are  not  only  true,  but  necessarily  true ;  we 
not  only  do  believe  them,  but  we  must  believe  them. 
Such  necessity,  it  is  argued,  cannot  come  from  mere 
experience,  and  therefore  implies  an  innate  or  intuitive 
source.  Hence  the  theory  of  necessary  truth  is  only 
another  name  for  the  theory  of  intuitive  truth."  This 
necessity,  as  characteristic  of  certain  truths,  may  be 
grounded  in  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  opposite 
to  be  true.  Thus  Dr.  Whewell,  in  his  Philosophy  of 
the  Inductive  Sciences  (i,  54,  bb),  teaches  that  necessary 
truths  are  those  in  which  we  not  only  learn  that  the 
proposition  is  true,  but  see  that  it  must  be  true;  in 
which  the  negation  of  the  truth  is  not  only  false,  but 
impossible.  That  there  are  such  truths  cannot  be 
doubted.  We  may  take,  for  example,  all  relations  of 
number.  We  cannot,  by  any  freak  of  thought,  imagine 
three  and  two  to  make  seven.  John  Stuart  Mill,  ini 
his  System  of  Logic,  argues  against  the  theory  of  neces- 
sary truths,  especiidly  that  the  common  mathematical 
axioms  are  such  truths.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  his 
argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  reasons  from  a  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Being  being  necessary 
in  this  sense.  "  So,"  says  Edwards,  "  the  eternal  exist- 
ence of  being,  generally  considered,  is  necessary  in  k- 
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self,  because  it  would  be  in  itself  the  greatest  absurdity 
to  deny  the  existence  of  being  in  general,  or  to  say 
there  was  absolute  and  universal  nothing**  ( Works^  ii, 
11).  Besides  the  meaning  of  the  term  necessary  in 
connection  with  intuitive,  or  a  priori  truths,  the  truth 
of  a  statement  is  sometimes  said  to  be  neoessarv  bv 
reason  of  its  being  implied  in  another.  **  Thus  if  we 
say  that  all  the  apostles  were  Jews,  it  follows  neces- 
sarily that  Peter  was  a  Jew.**  Here  is  involved  the 
general  axiom  of  syllogistic  reasoning  that  what  is 
true  of  a  whole  class  is  true  of  each  individual,  which 
axiom  may  be  itself  an  intuitive  or  necessary  truth. 
But  each  particular  proposition  or  conclusion  from  prem- 
ises is  necessary,  because  it  is  implied  in  the  premises, 
or  because  '*to  withhold  assent  from  it  would  be  to 
violate  the  above  axiom.'*  This  is,  more  strictly,  logical 
necessity.     See  LoGia 

8.  Moral  ntcettity  has  reference  to  the  volitions  and 
actions  of  rational  agents,  and  is  intended  to  express  the 
connection  between  these  volitions  and  actions  and  cer- 
tain moral  causes,  as  inclinations,  desires,  or  motives 
generally.  Whether  there  be  any  connectkm  which, 
strictly  speaking,  may  be  termed  necessary  between 
such  motives  and  the  volitions  and  actions  of  men,  or 
whether  independent  of  them  the  will  has  a  self-deterw 
mining  power,  is  an  inquiry  which  has  always  largely 
engaged  the  attention  of  both  philosophers  and  theolo- 
gians. See  WiLU  The  term  which  stands  opposed  to 
necessity  in  the  history  and  literature  of  the  subject  is 
liberty,  or  freedom.     See  Libbrtt. 

The  consciousness  of  mankind  in  general,  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  especially,  has  always  asserted  the 
fact  of  freedom,  even  in  connection  often  with  theories 
that  have  been  called  theories  of  necessity.  The  free- 
dom of  the  will  was  strongly  and  almost  universally 
affirmed,  with  little  or  no  qualification  or  p^cholo^^cal 
analysis,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  during  the  ante- 
Nicene  period.  ^  All  the  Greek  fathers,  as  well  as  the 
apologiirts  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  and  Athenagoras,  also 
the  theologians  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  Clement  and 
Origen,  exalt  the  autonomy,  self-determination  {aitTt" 
^ovaiov)  of  the  human  soul  with  the  freshness  of  youth 
and  a  tincture  of  Hellenistic  idealism,  but  also  influenced 
by  a  practical  Christian  interest**  (Hagenbach,  HimL  of 
DocL  i,  155).  With  this  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
philosophy  was  in  harmony.  Its  ethics  presupposes 
freedom.  The  forms  in  which  the  idea  of  necessity 
appears  in  the  early  history  of  philosophy,  and  in  the 
popular  sentiment  of  the  first  Christian  centuries,  are 
those  of  materialism  and  fatalism. 

II.  Historical  Development  of  the  NeceisiiariaH  Idea, — 
1.  In  the  eariy  Greek  philosophy  we  find  all  things — the 
cosmos — subjected  to  a  materialistic  necessity,  of  which 
the  conceptions  of  matter  and  mind  peculiar  to  the  ma- 
terialistic philosophy  of  the  present  day  are  in  some 
measure  a  reproduction.  Heraclitus  (about  B.C  500) 
*'  assumes  as  the  substantial  principle  of  things  ethereal 
fire,*'  identifies  it  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  Xoyoc^  or 
the  eternal  all-embracing  order,  which  is  according 
to  him  immanent,  as  the  universal  principle  of  the  con- 
stant flux  of  all  things.  Democritus,  with  his  theory 
of  atoms,  according  to  which  "  the  soul  consists  of  fire, 
smooth  and  round  atoms,  which  are  also  atoms  of  fire," 
held  that  the  motion  or  reM  of  the  atoms  is  not  due  to 
'*an  all-ruling  Mind,"  but  to  natural  necessity.  The 
Stoics  reproduced  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus,  affirming 
mattor  and  force  as  two  ultimate  principles,  that  the 
working  force  in  the  universe  is  God,  **  that  the  rise  and 
decay  of  the  worid  are  oontroUed  by  an  absolute  neces- 
sity ;  this  necessity  is  at  once  fate  {iifiapfAkvri)  and  the 
providence  (irpovota)  which  governs  all  things.  In  the 
human  soul,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Deity, or  an  emanation 
from  the  same,  is  a  governing  force  (rb  riyipoviK6v\  to 
which  belong  representation,  desires,  and  understand- 
ing." As  the  attention  of  these  philosophers  was  di- 
rected mainly  to  the  universe  of  natura  instead  of  man, 
making  their  philosophy  cosmological  rather  than  an- 


tlm>p<4ogical,  they  seem  not  to  hare  attapmpted 
special  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  volitioa,  or  »y 
logically  rigorous  application  of  their  doctrines  orf  ne- 
cessity to  the  working  of  the  hnnum  wilL  In  i^ir 
ethics  they  speak  of  men's  action  as  if  tJbmy  'were  6ee. 
Heraclitus  ^  calls  upon  each  individoAl  to  foUovr  im  Iw 
thought  and  action  the  universal  reason.**  Pc'MmJif 
says,  "•  Not  the  act  as  such,  but  the  will  ddemiws 
moral  character."  "  The  Sage  alooe  is  free ;  be  is  lerd 
also  over  his  own  life,  and  can  lawfully  brin^  it  to  aa 
end  according  to  h  is  own  free  self-determinatioii.*'  Lafiex, 
in  the  more  theological  Greek  philosc^hy,  ma  ^ai  of 
Philo,  **  God  alone  is  free ;  everything  finite  is  iii»tuiied 
in  necessity.**  In  the  less  philosophical  and  moic  pop- 
ular thought  of  the  time,  human  action 


viewed  as  under  the  control  of  a  fate  which  stanb  ia 
some  magical  way  in  intimate  connectioa  with  the  sCais, 
or  with  other  objects  in  nature.  &ich  views  wexe  bdd 
by  some  of  the  Gnoses. 

2.  In  the  more  special  and  systematic  treatoKiit  of 
Christian  doctrines  following  the  Council  of  Nice,  the 
theologians  undertook  to  hanniMiize  the  doctrioes  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  and  divine  predestinatioa  and  !<■»> 
knowledge.     The  heathai  philosophy  already  notaoed. 
in  attempting  to  be  theok)gical,  had  so  conceived  of  the 
Divine  Being  in  rdation  to  the  worid  as  to  bting  both 
men  and  things  under  a  necessity,  physical  or  fafsHwrir 
Christianity,  much  more  decidedly  theological^  now  na- 
dertook  to  give  a  philosophy  of  God*s  relatioos  to  hinnai 
action.     In  the  controversy  on  the  freedom  of  the  wiB 
between  Augustine  and  the  Pelagians,  the  point  ofifis- 
pute  was  the  relation  oS  the  will  in  its  activity  lo  the 
grace  oS  God.    Freedom  was  affirmed  Tm  both  sid^ 
each  asserting  that  its  own  was  the  true  idea  oCfreedaei. 
The  differences  consist  in  the  degree  and  manner  «f  in- 
fluence upon  the  soul  ascribed  to  divine  grace.    The 
views  of  Augustine  are  historically  of  much  importance 
in  the  f»esentation  of  this  sobject,  as  th^  have  farmed 
the  bsflos  of  the  Calvinistic  view  in  modem  timesL.  *^TkBs 
general  view  has  been  de»gnated  a  theoiy  of  i 
though  its  adherents  object  to  the  term  as 
and  misleading.    Augustine  looked  npon  grace  as  the 
active  principle  of  life,  generating  as  an  abiding'  good 
that  freedom  of  the  will  whi<^  is  entirdv  lost  in  thf 
natural  man."    Pelagius  admitted  that  man  stands  ia 
need  of  divine  aid;  **bat  he  supposed  this  grace  of  God 
to  be  something  external,  and  added  to  the  eflbrts  pet 
forth  bv  the  free-will  of  man.**     **He  has  not  the  con- 
ception  of  a  life  unfokling  itself;  he  only  leoognises  the 
mechanical  concatenation  of  singk  acta.**    Angmtioe 
^  recognises  in  the  grace  of  God  an  inspimtion  of  kvre 
{vMpiraHo  dileetionit),  and  considen  this  the  sooroe  ef 
everything.     It  was  not  the  view  of  Augustine  that 
man  is  like  a  stone  or  stick,  upon  whom  grace  woiks 
externally ;  he  could  conceive  of  grace  as  working  soiy 
in  the  sphere  of  freedom**  (Hagenbach,  ffitt^  <ff  Dsc- 
fTMM  1,801,802).   In  accordance  with  the  idea  and  defi- 
nition of  the  will  and  its  freedom,  which  distingaiiha 
the  Latin  from  the  Greek  anthropology  (compw  Sbedd. 
Hist,  ofDod,  i,  61),  Augustine's  idea  of  freedom  is  m^ 
determination,  as  distinguished  from  Metcrminatka. 
In  his  view  the  activity  of  the  will  proceeds  poreljr 
from  within  the  man  himself^  and  this  is  freedom.    lo 
all  the  conditions  in  whidi  he  contemplates  man — nane- 
ly,  as  unfidlen,  as  fidlen,  and  as  renewed— there  is  8etf> 
determination,  that  is,  the  *^  human  will  moves  towards 
a  proposed  end  by  its  own  self-motion.**     The  will  is 
iree  in  evil,  even  when  by  virtue  of  the  moral  coaditioa 
of  the  man  it  can  will  nothing  else  but  evil,  became  it 
delights  in  eviL    Hence  in  the  will  of  Adam,  as  createi 
there  was  an  inclination  to  holiness,  bat  at  the  mmt 
time  also,  united  with  it,  the  poesibiUty  c^  sinning  (jnh* 
sibiUku  peocand^.    In  the  fallen  Adam,  the  activity  «f 
the  will  is  inclination  to  sin,  "the  unforced,  free,Wtf> 
originating,  self-moved  eneiigy  of  the  creature.**    It  ii 
freedom  in  sin,  but  at  the  same  time  a  necessity  or  cc^ 
tainty  of  sinning.    In  the  renewed,  or  in  those  in  wbon 
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there  is  any  holy  acttvity,  the  motioa  or  detemrination 
of  the  will  from  the  very  beginning  is  conditioned  upon 
the  grace  of  God  working  in  the  soul  in  some  wonderful 
hidden  way  (**  interna  et  occulta,  mirabili  ac  ineffabili 
putestate**}  to  produce  voluntary  action  in  holineee. 
This  is  the  truest  freedom,  and  its  highest  develop- 
ment consists  in  the  non  poste  peccare,  the  felix  necetsi- 
ias  bonL  This  grace  Augustine  designates  as  irresisti- 
ble.  **  j^  this  he  meant,  not  that  the  human  will  is  con- 
verted unwillingly  or  by  compulsion,  but  that  the  di- 
vine grace  is  able  to  overcome  the  utmost  obstinacy  cf 
the  human  spirit"  (Shedd,  HitL  o/DocL  i,  78).  Augus- 
tine's idea  and  explanation  of  the  activity  of  the  will  are 
from  the  theological  point  of  view  rather  than  the  psy- 
cholc^icaL 

In  the  scholastic  period,  as  two  representatives  of  its 
views,  we  may  mention  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  one 
band,  and  Duns  Sootus  on  the  other.  Aquinas  held 
that  *^the  will  depends  upon  the  understanding;  that 
which  appears  good  is  necessarily  sought  after;  but 
necessity  arising  from  internal  causes,  and  reposing  on 
knowledge,  is  freedom."  The  will  is  not  subject  to  the 
necessity  of  compulsion,  but  to  that  necessity  which 
does  not  destroy  freedom-— the  necessity  of  striving  after 
ends.  Duns  Sootus  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that 
**  the  human  will  is  not  determined  by  the  undet»tand- 
iDg,  but  has  power  to  choose  with  no  determining 
ground." 

In  the  German  mysticism,  which  grew  up  in  the  ISth 
and  14th  centuries  out  of  scholasticism,  the  will  was 
treated  as  subordinate  to  the  knowing  faculty,  and  ex- 
treme emphasb  was  laid  on  the  presence  in  the  divine 
natme  of  the  element  of  natural  necessity.  "  True  union 
with  €}od  takes  place  in  cognition ;  knowledge,  which  is 
God's  action  in  man,  is  the  foundation  of  all  essence,  the 
ground  of  love,  the  determining  power  of  the  wiU." 

8.  With  the  decline  of  scholasticism,  and  the  rise  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Reformatioo,  the  views  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  volition  are  modified  by  the  fact  that  philosophy 
becomes  more  independent  of  the  current  theology  in 
its  interpretation  of  the  universe  of  nature  and  mind. 
But  in  their  views  and  methods  they  largely  influence 
each  other.    Des  Cartes  emphasised  human  freedom ; 
but,  as  according  to  his  theory  the  will  has  no  power 
of  itself  over  the  body,  his  disciples,  as  Malebranche, 
introduced  the  doctrine  of  Occasionalism — that  God  by 
his  direct  agency  qooves  the  body  in  accordance  with 
our  wilL     Spinoza,  developing  and  transforming  the 
Cartesian  dualism  into  a  pantheism,  making  God  the 
immanent  cause  of  the  totality  of  finite  things,  holds 
that  God  works  according  to  the  inner  necessity  of  his 
nature,  in  which  consists  his  freedom ;  that  he  produces 
all  finite  effects  only  indirectly  through  finite  causes; 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  human  freedom  indepen- 
dent of  causality,  but  that  all  events,  including  all  acts 
of  vi^tion,  are  determined  by  God,  though  through 
finite  causes,  and  not  immediately.     In  the  seventh 
definiti<»n  of  his  Ethics  he  defines  freedom  and  necessity 
as  follows :  **  That  thing  is  called  free  which  exists  by  the 
sole  necessity  of  its  nature,  and  the  determining  cause 
of  whose  activity  is  in  itself  alone.     But  that  is  called 
necessary,  or  rather  constrained,  which  owes  its  existence 
to  another,  and  whose  activity  is  the  result  of  fixed  and 
determinable  causes."  Spinoza's  idea  of  free  agency  dif- 
fers but  little  from  that  of  Augustine,  as  being  sdf-de- 
termination ;  and  he  '*  rightly  seeks  for  the  proper  oppo- 
site of  freedom,  not  in  necessity  taken  generally,  but  in 
a  distinct  kind  of  necessity,  namely,  constrain^  which 
is  to  be  defined  as  necessity  having  its  source,  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject  of  ccmstraint,  but  in  something 
foreign  to  that  nature  (whether  in  the  internal  or  exter- 
na] world),  and  overruling  the  endeavors  to  which  that 
nature  itself  gives  rise"  (Ueberweg,  HitL  ofPML  ii,  68). 
Leibnitz,  whose  philosophy,  like  that  of  Des  Cartes  and 
Spinoza,  was  fundamentally  theistic,  maintained  the 
power  of  self-determination  in  the  soul ;  that "  freedom, 
not  as  an  exemption  from  law,  but  as  the  power  of  de- 


ciding for  one's  self  according  to  known  law,  belongs  to 
the  essence  of  the  human  spirit;"  but  in  place  of  the 
natural  operation  of  the  spirit  upon  or  through  the  body, 
and  of  the  occasionalism  of  DesCartes's  disciples,  Leibnitz 
substituted  the  theory  of  pre-established  harmony,  **that 
(rod,  at  the  beginning,  so  created  soul  and  body  that, 
while  each  follows  the  law  of  its  internal  development 
with  perfect  independence,  each  remains  at  the  same 
time  at  every  instant  in  perfect  agreement."     Kant's 
doctrine  of  the  activity  of  the  will  as  presented  in  his 
Critique  of  the  Practical  Rea$on,  is  given  by  Ueberweg 
as  foUows:  "  iCant  defines  the  word  maxim  as  denoting 
a  subjective  principle  of  willing ;  the  objecrive  princi- 
ple, on  the  oontraiy,  which  is  founded  in  the  reason 
itself,  is  termed  by  him  the  practical  law ;  he  includes 
both  together  under  the  conception  of  the  practical 
principle,  i.  e.  a  principle  which  contains  a  universal  de- 
termination of  the  will,  involving  several  practical  rules. 
All  the  ends  to  which  detire  may  be  directed  furnish 
sensuous  and  egotistic  motives  for  the  will,  all  reducible 
to  the  principle  of  personal  happiness  or  self-love.    But 
a  rational  being,  on  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  he  is 
rational,  oonceivee  his  practical  universal  laws  as  prin- 
ciples, which  are  fitted  to  direct  the  will,  not  by  their 
matter,  but  only  in  view  of  their  form.    The  will  which 
b  determined  by  the  mere  form  of  universal  law  is  in- 
dependent of  the  law  of  sensible  phenomena,  and  there- 
fore free.     A  free  wiU  can  only  be  determined  by  the 
mere  form  of  a  maxim,  or  by  its  fitness  to  serve  as  a 
universal  law.    Hence  his  categorical  imperative  of 
morals.    Self-determination  in  conformity  to  the  cate- 
gorical imperative  he  terms  *  autonomy  of  the  will.* 
The  opposite  of  this  is  the  'heteronomy  of  arbitrary 
choice.*    Thus  in  the  moral  law,  or  categorical  imper- 
ative, he  finds  a  law  of  causality  through  freedom.    The 
conception  of  cause  is  here  employed  only  with  practi- 
cal intent,  the  determining  motive  of  the  will  being 
found  in  the  intelligible  order  of  things.    The  freedom 
which  man  has  as  a  personal  being,  not  subject  to  the 
universal  mechanism  of  nature,  is  the  faculty  of  being 
subject  to  peculiar  juractical  laws,  given  by  his  own 
reason;  in  other  words,  every  person  is  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  his   own   personality."     Developments, 
somewhat  diverse  from  these  views  of  Kant,  are  found 
in  the  philosophy  of  J.  G.  Fichte,  raising  self-determina- 
tion to  a  creative  activity  of  the  Ego;  in  that  of  Schel- 
ling,  who  held  "  that  only  in  God  is  man  capable  of  free- 
dom, that  the  freedom  of  man  was  exercised  in  an  intel- 
ligible act  done  before  time,  that  as  an  empirical  being 
man  is  subject  to  necessity  resting  on  his  non-temporal 
self-determination;"  in  that  of  Hegel,  in  his  philosophy 
of  spirit,  the  development  of  which  **  is  the  gradual  ad- 
vance from  natural  determinateness  to  freedom,  through 
the   numeiUa  of  subjective,  objective,  and   absolute 
spirit;"  in  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  Schleier- 
macher,  who  made  prominent  the  feeling  of  freedom  in 
connection  with  the  feeling  of  dependence ;  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Schopenhauer,  in  which  motives  are  one  of 
the  forms  of  causality,  the  action  of  which  is  known  not 
only  fipom  without,  but  from  within,  so  that  we  learn  by 
experience  the  mystery  of  the  production  of  effects  Irr 
causes  in  its  innermost  nature;  in  the  philosophy  of 
Herbart  (1776-1841),  defined  by  himself  as  "^  the  elab- 
oration of  conceptions,"  according  to  which  freedom  of 
the  will  is  the  assured  supremacy  of  the  strongest  masses 
of  ideas  over  single  affections  or  impressions;  and  in 
that  of  Beneke,  who  reduced  all  the  phenomena  of  self- 
consciousness  to  four  fundamental  processes,  under  which 
certain  feelings  and  judgments  arise  regarding  the  com- 
parative worth  of  processes,  which  feelings  and  judg- 
ments control  the  tendencies  of  the  moral  agent  and 
determine  the  wUl,  so  that  "  moral  freedom  consists  in 
such  a  decided  preponderance,  and  such  a  firm  establish- 
ment of  the  moral  nature  in  man,  that  his  volition  and 
action  are  determined  by  it  alone."    These  views  are 
necessitarian  in  general,  in  the  sense  that  the  volitions, 
or  choices,  and  actions,  are  regarded  as  determined  by, 
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or  in  accordance  with,  reasons,  motives,  principles,  de- 
sires, feelings,  judgments,  or,  in  g^eral,  certain  pre  vo- 
litional conditions. 

In  England  as  on  the  Continent  the  impulse  accom- 
panying the  Reformation  occasioned  a  freer  and  more 
proUdc  discussion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  among 
other  theological  and  philosophical  topics.  In  the  em- 
pirical method  of  Bacon,  and  its  decided  direction  of  the 
attention  to  physical  sciences,  we  have  a  line  of  thought, 
the  tendency  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  phenomena  of 
volition  to  some  law  either  ancUogom  to  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect  observed  in  physical  phenomena,  or  identical 
with  it,  and  a  part  of  it,  giving  a  physical  or  materialis- 
tic necessity.  Hobbes  plainly  declares  that  the  activ- 
ity of  the  will  is  from  necessary  causes,  and  he  does  not 
distinguish  this  necessity  from  ordinary  physical  causa- 
tion. See  LtBBRTY.  Locke,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
A'Moy,  asserts  the  necessitarianism  of  Uobbea.  **  In  later 
editions  a  power  to  suspend  the  determinations  of  the 
will  is  accorded.**  '*  That  which  immediatdy  determines 
the  will  from  time  to  time,"  he  says,  "  to  every  volun- 
tary act  is  the  uneasiness  of  desire,  fixed  on  some  abeent 
good."*  In  1715  appeared  Anthony  CoUins's  argument 
for  necessity.  He  states  his  view  thus :  ^  First,  though 
[  deny  liberty  in  a  certain  meaning  of  the  word,  yet  I 
contend  for  liberty  as  it  signifies  a  power  in  man  to  do 
as  he  wills  or  pleases.  S^ndly,  when  I  affirm  neces- 
sity, I  contend  only  for  moral  necessity,  meaning  there- 
by that  man,  who  is  an  intelligent  and  sensible  being, 
is  determined  by  his  reason  and  his  senses;  and  I  deny 
man  to  be  subject  to  such  necessity  as  is  in  clocks, 
watches,  and  such  other  things,  which  for  want  of  sen- 
sation and  intelligence  are  subject  to  an  absolute  physi- 
cal or  mechanical  neoessitv.**  Dr.  Samnel  Clarke  re- 
plied  to  Collins,  affirming  ^  that  all  proper  action  of  the 
soul  is  iptofadU)  free  action ;  that  the  laws  which  de- 
termine the  judgment  of  the  understanding  next  pre- 
ceding any  activity  are  diverse  from  those  which  per- 
tain to  the  production  of  the  action  itself."  Hartley 
followed  Collins  in  his  theory  of  the  will,  modifying  it, 
however,  by  his  peculiar  doctrine  of  medullary  vitea- 
tions,  and  the  action  of  the  soul  dependent  upon  them 
by  association.  He  thus  in  a  measure  anticipated  the 
physiological  and  associational  psychology  of  James 
Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  The 
necessitarians  found  their  most  effective  champion  in 
Priestley,  who  took  up  the  materialistic  theories  and  de- 
duced from  them  their  logical  ccmsequence,  which  he 
called  a  '*  philcMophical"  necessity.  According  to  John 
Stuart  Mill,  *'  the  law  of  causality  applies  in  the  same 
strict  sense  to  human  actions  as  to  other  phenomena." 
"  Correctly  conceived,"  he  says, "  the  doctrine  of  Philo- 
sophical Necessity  is  simply  this:  that  given  the  motives 
which  are  present  to  an  individual's  mind,  and  given 
likewise  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  individual, 
the  manner  in  which  he  will  act  may  be  unerringly 
inferred"  {System  of  Logic^  ii,  405,  406).  He  allows  at 
the  same  time  a  power  in  the  mind  to  co-operate  in  the 
formation  of  its  own  character,  and  complains  of  the  afv- 
plication  of  the  term  necessity  to  the  doctrine  of  cause 
and  effect  in  human  character  as  improper.  But  causa- 
tion with  him  means  **  nothing  but  invariable,  certain, 
and  unconditional  sequence,"  with  no  *'  mysterious  con- 
straint or  compulsion"  in  the  cause  over  the  effect. 
Alexander  Bain  considers  the  will  as  "a  collective  term 
for  all  the  impulses  to  motion  or  action.  It  is  absurd 
to  ask  whether  such  a  power  is  free."  Dr.  Beid  (1710- 
1796),  in  opposition  to  the  various  forms  of  necessity, 
denies  that  every  action  is  performed  with  some  view 
or  from  some  motive.  Dugald  Stewart,  however,  con- 
cedes "  that  for  every  action  there  must  be  a  motive ;" 
but  maintains  that  'Miberty  as  opposed  to  necessity 
means  that  the  connection  between  motives  and  actions 
is  not  a  necessary  connection  like  that  between  cause 
and  effect."  "  The  question,"  he  says, "  is  not  concern- 
ing the  inftumce  of  motives,  but  concerning  the  nature 
of  that  influence."    This  is  roost  truly  the  pivotal  point 


of  the  whole  controversy.    For  the  opinions  of  Haa^ 
ton  and  Mansel,  see  Libbrtt. 

4.  In  this  country  a  fresh  theological  impoftanee  was 
given  to  this  subject  by  Jonathan  Edwmrda,  who  faaaed 
his  theory  of  voluntary  actimi  on  the  doctrine  of  mvd 
necessity,  taking  pains  to  distingnish  it  frocD  natw^ri  « 
physical  necessity.     See  Libeicty.     His  trestiae  wat 
directed  against  the  doctrine  of  the  self-decenniiBag 
power  of  the  will  as  advocated  by  Aiminiaa  writes. 
deavoring  to  prove  at  the  same  time  that  this 
was  not  inconsistent  with  liberty.     This  morml 
sity  he  defines  as  "  that  neceaaity  of  connection  and 
sequence  which  arises  ftom  such  moral  caiMjes  am  the 
strength  of  inclinations  or  motives,  and  the  eonaeetioa 
which  there  is  in  many  cases  between  these  and  aoch 
certain  volitions  and  actions"  (IKoHb,  ii,  13).    Ok 
great  purpose  in  his  work  was  to  reply  to  the  objectka 
that  the  Calvinistic  notioas  of  God's  moral  j];ovTiniinniT 
are  contrer}'  to  the  common-aense  of  manktnd.     Free> 
dom,  as  involving  the  self-determining  power  of  the  At- 
minians,  he  argued,  would  involve  contingeiicy  and  the 
absence  of  certainty.    This  would  exclude  forekoovi- 
edge.     The  views  of  Edwards  have  been  modified,  and 
controverted  even,  by  Calvinistic  theologiana.      The 
term  moral  neoesuty  is  still  used  to  characterize  the 
theories  of  thoae  who  affirm  that  Uie  will  u  d^ermnnei 
or  determines  itaelf  under  the  influence  of  ntMMircs,  m 
distinguished  from  the  thecHies  of  thoee  who  affina  a 
^  power  to  the  contrary,"  or  **  the  power  or  i 
to  put  forth  in  the  same  drcnmstances  either  cf 
volitions,"  or  such  an  independence  of  motirea  as  ta 
make  the  action  of  the  agent  condngent  and  Baoev> 
tain,  and  not  certainly  or  necessarily  detennioed  by 
them.     It  is  applied  also  to  the  theories  of  those  wfa» 
hold  to  Augustinian  and  Calvinistic  views  of  the  open- 
tion  of  divine  grace  upon  the  wilL    In  goieral  they  <^ 
ject,  and  it  is  acknowledged  with  justice  in  some  re- 
spects, to  the  term  necessity  as  confi^in^  and  in  its  as- 
sociations implying  ideas  which  they  disown,  aioce  ifacy 
assert  the  freedom  of  the  ¥rill  as  the  condition  oC  meal 
obligation  and  moral  divine  government.    Someraa  Dc 
Hodge,  propose  and  use  the  term  certainty,  na  diaiiB- 
guisbed  from  necessity  on  the  one  hand  and  omibi^eB- 
cy  on  the  other.    Dr.  Hodge  teaches  that  fieedom  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  a  man's  ^  volitions  are  tmly  waA 
property  his  own,  determined  by  nothing  out  of  himself 
but  proceeding  fhmi  his  own  views^  feeUnga,  and  inner- 
most dispomtious,  so  that  they  are  the  reid,  intcnigcat, 
and  conscious  expmmon  of  his  character,  or  of  whas  b 
in  his  mwd."     «*  We  hold,"  says  Dr.  MK)o8h, ''i^hat  the 
principle  of  cause  and  effect  reigns  in  mind  as  in  mat- 
ter.   But  there  is  an  important  difference  between  the 
manner  in  which  this  principle  operates  in  body  and  ia 
spirit     In  all  proper  mental  operations  the  causes  wuk 
the  effects  lie  both  within  the  mind.     Mind  b  wS- 
acting  substance.    We  hold  that  the  trae  detenniin^ 
cause  of  every  given  volition  is  not  any  mere  anteriff 
incitement,  but  the  very  soul  itsdf  by  ita  inherent  power 
of  will"     (H.P.C.) 

III.  Objections  to  this  Theory, — ^The  anti-neceesitaiiaBt 
notwith^nding  all^e  that  Ihe  doctrine  of  necessity,  ia 
the  light  of  these  various  interpretataons  of  Oalvinietic 
theologians,  ** charges  God  as  the  author  of  sin;  that  it 
takes  away  the  freedom  of  the  win ;  rendere  man  onae- 
oountable  to  his  Maker;  makes  sin  to  be  no  evil,  and 
morality  or  virtue  to  be  no  good;  and  that  it  predoda 
the  use  of  means,  and  is  of  the  most  ^oomy  tendency. 
The  necessitarians,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  these  to  br 
legitimate  consequences  of  their  doctrine,  which  they 
declare  to  be  the  most  consistent  mode  of  explaining  the 
divine  government;  and  they  observe  that  the  Deitjr 
acts  no  more  immorally  in  decrettng  vidoas  aedooi 
than  in  permitting  all  those  irreg^ularitiea  whidi  he 
could  so  easUy  have  prevented.  All  necessity,  say  thcr, 
does  not  take  away  freedom.  ^  The  actiona  of  a  mat 
may  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  free  and  ncces* 
sary.    Thus  it  was  infallibly  certain  that  Jndae  would 
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betray  Christ,  yet  he  did  it  volantarily ;  Jesus  Christ 
neceflsarily  [?]  became  man,  and  died,  yet  he  acted  free- 
ly.   A  guod  man  does  naturally  and  necessarily  love  his 
children,  yet  roluntarily.     They  insist  that  necessity 
does  not  render  actions  less  morally  good ;  for,  if  neces- 
sary virtue  be  neither  moral  nor  praiseworthy,  it  will 
follow  that  God  himself  is  nut  a  moral  being,  because 
be  is  a  necessary  one  [L  e.  necessarily  such;  rather 
sueh  by  nature] ;  and  the  obedience  of  Christ  cannot 
be  good,  because  it  was  necessary  [?].     Further,  say 
they,  necessity  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  means;  for 
means  are  no  less  appointed  than  the  end.     It  was  or- 
dained that  Christ  should  be  delivered  up  to  death ;  but 
he  could  not  have  been  betrayed  without  a  betrayer,  nor 
crucified  without  crucifiers."     That  it  is  not  a  gloomy 
doctrine,  they  allege,  because  nothing  can  be  more  con- 
solatory than  to  believe  that  all  things  are  under  the 
direction  of  an  all-wise  Being,  that  his  kingdom  ruleth 
over  all,  and  that  he  doeth  all  things  weU.     They  also 
urge  that  to  deny  necessity  is  to  deny  the  foreknowledge 
<if  Grod,  and  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  and  to  place  that  capricious  and  undefinable 
principle,  the  self-determining  power  of  man,  upon  the 
throne  of  the  universe.    In  these  statements  there  is 
obviously  a  confused  use  of  terms  in  different  meanings, 
so  as  to  mislead  the  unwary.     For  instance,  necessitif  is 
confounded  with  certainty;  but  an  action  may  be  cer- 
uin,  though  free^that  is  to  say,  certain  to  an  omnis- 
cient Being;,  who  knows  how  a  free  agent  will  finally 
resolve;  but  this  certainty  is,  in  fact,  a  quality  of  the 
prescient  Being,  not  that  of  the  action,  to  which,  how- 
ever, men  delusively  transfer  it.     Again :  God  is  called 
a  necessary  Being,  which,  if  it  mean  anything,  signifies, 
as  to  his  moral  acts,  that  he  can  only  act  right.     But 
then  this  is  a  vrrong  application  of  the  term  necessity, 
which  properly  im^es  such  a  constraint  upon  actions, 
exercised  ab  extra,  as  renders  choice  or  will  impossible. 
But  such  necessity  cannot  exist  as  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing.   Again :  the  obedience  of  Christ  unto  death  was 
necessary — that  is  to  say.  unless  he  had  died,  guilty  man 
could  not  have  been  forgiven ;  but  this  could  not  make 
the  act  of  the  Jews  who  put  him  to  death  a  necessary  act 
~that  is  to  say,  a  forced  and  constrained  one ;  nor  did 
this  necessity  affect  the  act  of  Christ  himself,  who  acted 
voluntarily,  and  might  have  left  man  without  salvarion. 
That  the  Jews  acted /ree^  is  evident  from  their  being 
held  liable  to  punishment,  although  unconsciously  they 
accomplished  the  great  designs  of  heaven,  which,  how- 
ever, was  no  excnse  for  their  crime.    Finally :  as  to  the 
allegation  that  the  doctrine  of  fVee  agency  puts  man's 
self-determining  power  upon  the  throne  of  the  universe, 
that  view  proceeds  upon  notions  unworthy  of  God,  as 
if  he  could  not  accomplish  his  plans  without  compel- 
ling and  controlling  all  things  by  a  fixed  fate ;  where- 
as it  is  both  more  glorious  to  him,  and  certainly  more 
in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  to  say  that  he  has  a 
perfect  foresight  of  the  manner  in  which  all  creatures 
will  act,  and  that  he,  by  a  profound  and  infinite  wisdom, 
subordinates  everything  without  violence  to  the  evolu- 
tion and  accomplishment  of  his  own  glorious  purposes. 
**The  doctrine  of  necessity  is  nearly  connected  with 
that  of  predestination,  which  of  late  years  has  assumed 
a  form  very  different  from  that  which  it  formerly  pos- 
sessed; for,  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  point  to  be 
determined  almost  entirely  by  the  sacred  writings,  it 
has,  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  able  writers,  in  a  great 
measure  resolved  itself  into  a  question  of  natural  religion, 
under  the  head  of  the  philosophical  liberty  or  necessity 
of  the  will;  or,  whether  all  human  actions  are  or  are 
not  necessarily  determined  by  motives  arising  from  the 
character  which  God  has  impressed  on  our  minds,  and 
the  ^n  of  circumstances  amid  which  his  providence 
has  placed  us?    The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion is  that '  God,  for  his  own  gloiy,  hath  foreordained 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass.*    The  scheme  of  philosophi- 
cal necessity,  as  stated  by  the  most  celebrated  necessi- 
tarian of  the  age,  is, '  that  everything  is  predetermined 


by  the  Divine  Being;  that  whatever  has  been,  roust 
have  been;  and  that  whatever  will  be,  must  be;  that 
all  events  are  preordained  by  infinite  wisdom  and  un- 
limited goodness ;  that  the  will,  in  all  its  determinations, 
is  governed  by  the  state  of  mind ;  that  the  state  of 
mind  b  in  every  instance  determined  by  the  Deity; 
and  that  there  is  a  continued  chain  of  causes  and  effects, 
of  modves  and  actions,  inseparably  connected,  and  orig- 
inating from  the  condition  in  which  we  are  brought 
into  existence  by  the  Author  of  our  being.'  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  justly  remarked  that  *  those  who  be- 
lieve the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  and  a  state  of 
retribution,  in  which  he  will  reward  and  punbh  man- 
kind according  to  the  diversity  of  their  actions,  will 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  justice  of  punishment 
with  the  necessity  of  crimes  punished.  And  they  that 
believe  all  that  the  Scripture  says  on  the  one  hand  of 
the  eternity  of  future  punbhments,  and  on  the  other  of 
God's  compassion  to  sinners,  and  his  solemn  assurance 
that  he  desires  not  their  death,  will  find  the  difficulty 
greatly  increased.'  It  is  doubtless  an  article  of  the 
Christian  faith  that  God  will  reward  or  punish  ever}' 
man  hereafter  according  to  his  actions  in  this  life.  But 
we  cannot  maintain  his  justice  in  this  particular,  if  men's 
actions  be  necessary  either  in  their  own  nature  or  by 
the  divine  decrees.  Activity  and  self-determining  pow- 
ers are  the  foundation  of  all  morality ;  and  to  prove  that 
such  powers  belong  to  roan,  it  is  urged  that  we  ourselves 
are  conscious  of  possessing  thero.  We  blame  and  con- 
demn ourselves  when  we  do  amiss;  but  guilt,  and  in- 
ward sense  of  shame,  and  remorse  of  conscience  are 
feelings  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  scheme  of 
necessity.  It  is  also  agreed  that  some  actions  deserve 
[M«ise,  and  afford  an  inward  satisfaction ;  but  for  this 
there  would  be  no  foundation,  if  we  were  invincibly  de- 
termined in  every  volition:  so  that  approbation  and 
blame  are  consequent  on  free  actions  only.  Nor  is  the 
matter  at  all  relieved  by  bringing  in  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances as  motives  necessarily  to  determine  the  wiU. 
This  comes  to  the  same  result  in  sound  argument  as 
if  there  was  an  immediate  cO' action  of  omnipotent 
power  compelling  one  kind  of  volitions  only ;  which  is 
utteriy  irreconcilable  to  all  just  notions  of  the  nature 
and  operations  of  will,  and  to  all  accountability.  Neces- 
sity, in  the  sense  of  irresistible  control,  and  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture,  cannot  co-exist"  (Watson,  BibL  and  TkeoL 
Diet.  s.  v.). 

rv.  Roman  Catholic  theologians  recognise  also  two 
other  kinds  of  necessity,  namely,  a  necessity  of  means, 
and  a  necessity  of  precept.  Baptism  the}'  consider  as  a 
necessity  of  means,  or  absolute  necessity,  because  it  is 
the  only  means  of  salvation  instituted  by  Christ ;  So  that 
no  one  can  be  saved  who  has  not  been  baptized,  wheth- 
er it  be  by  his  own  fault  or  not.  Communion  is  only  a 
necessity  of  precept  If  a  man  voluntarily  refuses  to 
participate  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  b  deserving  of  con- 
demnation ;  but  if  he  was  only  involuntarily  deprived 
of  participating  in  it,  he  b  not  guilty. 

See  Priestley,  A  Free  Ditcutsion  of  the  Doctrines  of 
Materialism  and  Philosophical  Necessity  (Lond.  1778, 
8vo);  Bray,  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  Clarke,  Boyle 
LeOures  for  1704;  Crombie,  Essay  on  Philos.  Necessity; 
Toplady,  On  Christian  and  PhUos,  Necessity;  Butler, 
Analogy f  cb.  vi;  Copleston,  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine 
of  N,  Graves  on  Calvinistic  Predestination ;  Jackson, 
Defence  of  Human  Liberty;  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature; 
Watson,  TheoL  InstituteSf  ii,  850;  Hodge,  Christian 
Theology  (see  Index);  Amer,  TheoL  Rev.  Jan.  1860; 
Oct.  1861;  Amer.  Presb.  and  TheoL  Rev.  Jan.  1866; 
North  British  Rev.  vol  x;  and  the  literature  under 
WiLU     (J.H.W.) 

Neoham,  Neokham,  or  Neqtiam,  Alexander, 
an  Englbh  monk,  noted  as  a  universal  scholar,  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  whole  circle  of  science,  including  canon 
law,  medicine,  and  theology,  was  bom  at  St.  Albans  in 
1157 ;  lived  and  studied  at  Paris,  and  after  hb  return  to 
hb  native  country  was  made  abbot  of  Cirencester,  and 
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died  in  1 217.  He  is  the  author  of  a  great  variety  of  works 
remaining  in  MS.  But  the  moat  important  of  all  his 
productions,  including  many  theological  and  philosoph- 
ical workSf  is  his  De  Naturit  Rerum,  which  is  believed 
to  have  had  quite  a  large  circulation  towards  the  dose  of 
the  12th  century.  It  has  recently  been  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  the  noted  English  antiquarian,Thomas  Wright, 
who  has  written  much  about  Necham  in  the  Bioff,  BriL 
Lit,  (Anglo-Norman  Period),  p.  449-50.  The  De  Naturis 
Rerum  (Lond.  1868)  aims  to  interest  the  student  of 
nature  in  the  Author  of  nature.  It  is  iconoclastic  in 
tendency,  and  rejects  the  aid  of  art  in  religious  cere- 
monies. See,  besides  Wright,  Biog,  Brit,  LH^  Piper, 
EinUitung  in  die  Monummtak  Theohffie,  p.  557-59; 
Cave,  Bistoria  IMeraria,  s.  v. 

Ne'cho  (Heb.  Neko\  139,  an  Egyptian  name;  Sept 
and  Josephus,  "Sixaut ;  fully  123  HiP'^D,  Pharaoh- 
NechOf  2  Kings  xxiii,  29,  83,  84,  85,  etc.;  once  Ueb. 
TVD^f  Nekoh',  Jer.  xlvi,  2;  Herodotus,  N<ctac;  on  the 
twofold  appellation  of  this  king  on  the  monumenta,  see 

Rosellini,  Monum,  Stor.  ii,  181  sq., 
tab.  9),  an  Egyptian  king,  son  and 
successor  (accoiding  to  Herodotus, 
ii,  158)  of  Psammetichus,  and  con- 
temporary of  the  Jewish  king  Josiah 
(RC.  609'>  The  wars  and  successes 
of  Pharaoh-Necho  in  Syria  are  re- 
corded by  sacred  as  well  as  profane 
writers,  affording  a  striking  instance 
of  agreement  between  them.  On  coming  to  the  throne 
he  organized  powerful  fleets  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea.  Having  engaged  some  Phcenician  sailors, 
he  sent  them  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  along  ihe  coasts 
of  Africa.  According  to  Herodotus  (iv,  42, 8),  they  cir- 
cumnavigated that  continent  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  by 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Gibraltar)  to  Egypt,  and  related 
that  in  the  south  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand, 
which  that  historian  could  not  believe.  Most  modem 
writers  consider  this  testimony  sufficient,  and  the  voy- 
age attested  (see  Grote,  Bi»t.  of  Greece,  iii,  288  sq. ; 
Beck,  Welt'Getch,  i,  595  sq. ;  comp.  Pliny,  ffiit  Nat.  ii, 
67;  Arrian,  Rer,  Ind,  ad  fin.).  Necho  undertook  to 
check  the  growth  of  Babylonian  power,  and  with  this 
view  collected  a  powerful  array,  and  entering  Palestine, 
followed  the  route  along  the  sea-coast  of  Judiea,  intend- 
ing to  besiege  the  town  of  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates. 
But  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  offended  at  the  passage  of 
the  Egyptian  army  through  his  territories,  resolved  to 
impede,  if  unable  to  prevent,  their  maroh.  Necho  sent 
messengers  to  induce  him  to  desist,  assuring  him  that 
he  had  no  hostile  intentions  against  Judiea,  ^  but  against 
the  house  wherewith  I  have  war;  for  God  commanded 
me  to  make  haste."  This  conciliatory  message  was  of 
no  avail  Josiah  posted  himself  in  the  valley  of  Megid- 
do,  and  prepared  to  oppose  the  Egyptians.  M^ddo 
was  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  between  forty  and 
fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  within  three 
hours  of  the  coast.  It  is  apparently  confounded  by 
Herodotus  with  Magdolus  in  Egypt.  In  this  vallev 
the  feeble  forces  of  the  Jewish  king,  having  attacked 
Necho,  were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Josiah  being 
wounded  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow,  ordered  his  attend- 
ants to  take  him  from  the  field.  Escaping  from  the 
heavy  shower  of  arrows  with  which  their  broken  ranks 
were  overwhelmed,  they  removed  him  from  the  chariot 
in  which  he  had  been  wounded,  and  placing  him  in  a 
"  second  one  that  he  had,"  they  conveyed  him  to  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  died  (2  Kings  xxiii,  29,  80;  2  Chron. 
XXXV,  20  sq.).  See  Josiah.  Necho  continued  his 
march  to  the  Euphrates.  But  three  months  had  scarce- 
ly elapsed  when,  returning  from  the  capture  of  Carohe- 
mish  and  the  defeat  of  the  Chaldteans,  he  learned  that, 
though  Josiah  had  left  an  elder  son,  Jehoahaz  had 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  without  soliciting  Necho  to  sanction  his  tak- 
ing the  crown.    Incensed  at  this,  he  deposed  Jehoahaz 


(apparently  having  summoned  him  to  BibUifa\  and  cv- 
ried  him  a  prisoner  to  Jerusalem.  On  arriving  thoc 
Necho  made  Eliakim,  the  eldest  son,  king,  cbaaging 
his  name  to  Jehoiakim ;  and  taking  the  silver  and  pM 
which  had  been  levied  upon  the  Jewish  natkm,  ke  ic^ 
turned  to  Egypt  with  the  captive  Jehoahaz,  wbo  ihect 
died  (2  Kings  xxiii,  81  sq.;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  1^1 
Herodotus  says  that  Necho,  after  having  rauled  Vm 
Syrians  (the  Jews)  at  Magdoloa,  took^  Cadytisy  a  \b^ 
city  of  Syria,  in  Palestine,  which,  he  adda,  is  very  Bnk 
less  than  Sardis  (ii,  159;  iii,  5).  By  Cadytis  tbcR  » 
scarcely  a  doubt  be  n>eant  Jerusalem ;  the  word  is  oolr 
a  Greek  form  of  the  ancient,  as  wdl  as  the  modcn. 
name  of  that  city.  In  the  fourth  year  after  ibis  ex- 
pedition Necho  again  marched  into  Syria,  and  adTanced 
to  the  Euphrates.  Here  NebochadDenar  oompfceteir 
routed  his  army,  recovered  the  town  of  OudiMennrii. 
and,  pi»hing  his  conquests  through  Pakstine,  took  inm 
Necho  all  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Pharaohs,  ff» 
the  Euphrates  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Syria  ri 
Kings  xxiv,  7, 8 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  2 ;  2  Chroo.  xxxri,  9).  See 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Necho  soon  after  died,  and  ws 
succeeded  by  Psammetichus  II  (Wilkinson's  Atte,  Eggp' 
tiana^  i,  157  sq.).  See  Egypt.  According  to  Manrtho 
(Euseb.  Chron,  Armen,  i,  219),  Nedio  was  the  sixth 
king  in  the  twenty-sixth  djmasty,  socoessor  of 
metichus,  and  as  there  had  been  another  of  the 
name,  he  was  property  Necho  the  Second.  The  period 
of  his  reign  was,  according  to  Manetho,  aix,  aooonfifl^ 
to  Herodotus  sixteen,  years  (consult  Gesenios,  Jewaia, 
i,  596).— Kitto.  See  Laroher,  A  d  Herod,  ii,  158  sq. :  iv. 
42;  Diod.i,88,andWess.adloc;  Strabo,i,56;  Hceren. 
African  Nat,  ii,  874,  889;  Bunsen,  .£^p«enM  SteOe  is 
der  Weit'Getchichtey  iii,  141  sq.     See  Pharaoh. 

Nechites.    See  Nicitas. 

Nechosheth.    See  Brass  ;  Goppkb. 

Neohtmjah  Ben-ha-Kanah,  a  fauKMis  rabbm  at 
Jamnia,  who,  like  his  contemporary  Nahum  of  Gimso 
(q.  v.),  had  a  school  and  method  of  his  own,  was  a  discipir 
of  Hillel  (q.  v.),  and  a  contemporan-  and  equal  ooOeagor 
of  Jochanan  ben-Zachai  (q.  v.).  Nechunjah  striolT 
adhered  to  his  teacher's  method  of  Biblical  interpreta- 
tion, and  decidedly  opposed  Nahum's  additional  rule  of 
"extension  and  restriction."  He  was  of  a  mild  and 
compliant  character,  and  is  said  to  have  chiefly  occu- 
pied himself  with  mystical  theology.  So  much  was 
this  the  case,  that  later  tradition  ascribed  the  oompoa- 
tion  of  the  oldest  cabalistic  works  to  him  or  to  his 
father,  viz.,  the  books  Bahir  (*^'^nan  D)  and  Pe&A 
(HM'^bon  'o),  which,  however,  bekiig  to  a  later  tioM: 

Like  his  colleague,  Jochanan  ben-Zachai,  Nechun^ 
reached  a  good  old  age.  Himself  a  living  protest  agakat 
the  supposed  worldlinen  of  some  of  his  contemporaries 
his  recorded  motto  was,  **  Every  one  who  takes  npeo 
himself  the  yoke  of  the  law  is  set  free  from  the  yoke  «f 
the  kingdom  and  the  yoke  of  conformity  to  the  worid: 
but  to  every  one  who  discards  the  yoke  of  the  law  ahai 
be  given  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  and  the  yoks  of  th« 
fashions  of  this  worid*'  {A  both,  iii,  5).  It  is  interestiag 
to  notice  that  Nechunjah  was  one  of  the  few  who  werr 
wont  to  ejaculate  a  short  prayer  both  when  ent^ing  tbe 
college  and  again  when  leaving  it.  He  assigned  the 
following  reasons  for  this  unusual  practice :  "  When  I 
enter,"  he  said,  **  I  pray  that  I  may  not  be  the  oocseioa 
of  error;  and  when  I  leave  I  bless  the  Lord  for  my  odl- 
ing"  (Beracoth,  iv,  2).  Later  writers  (BartoL  iv,  24& 
etc)  have,  without  sufficient  reason,  supposed  that  be 
becam^  a  convert  to  Christianity.  Certainly  both  the 
ground  and  the  objects  of  his  prayers  savor  noore  of  the 
pride  of  the  Pharisee  than  of  the  spirit  of  the  ChiiitiaiL 
See  Griits,  Getch,  d,  Juden  (Leipsic,  1866),  iv,  22;  JoA 
GeMch.  d,  Juden,  tc#.  Sehten,  ii,  26;  De  Rossi,  Disitmm 
Btorico  (Germ.  transL),  p.  245;  Edersheim,  Biattnj^ 
the  Jews,  p.  158 ;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Hebrew  LUen- 
ture,  p.  65;  Frankel,  Ho£gdica  m  Miskmam  (Lupm. 
1859),  p.  99.     (RP.) 
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N«ck  (uMully  TTKf,  o'rtpi,  u  Gen.  xlix,  S;  Ler. 
v,8j  ort™  -li(«,/«imur',«»(ieii.xxvii,16;  •nd  same 
in  Chald.,  MB  Dan.  v,  7 ;  once  the  plur.  copute  SiJ^J?, 
OmU  iv,  O  ^  olflo  'fl^A,  ffardn'f  prop,  fj&rtHj/|  Tm.  iii,  16 ; 
or  the  plur,  cogiute,  ni^inii,  Ptov.  iii,  3S ;  oDce  rij^^BO, 
vtapAre'txtik,  I  Sut.iv,  IH;  Gr.Tpa;^Xaf),a  paitoftbc 

abl«  variety  and  freedom  id  flgurmdve  exprmianBf 
ttiuim;h  Heldom  in  socb  «  w*y  H  to  occuJOD  difGculty 
to  B  modem  reader.  With  reference  u>  the  gnceful  or- 
nament which  a  fine  neck  giva,  eapeciilly  to  the  female 
furm,  it  is  wudofthe  ipnuw  in  tbe  Candcleg,  "Tby  neck 
U  like  the  cower  of  Dmvid,  builded  for  an  umory"  (ir, 
4) !  or,  an  il  is  igain,  "  like  ■  tower  of  Ivory"  {vii,  4). 
The  neck,  howerer,  being  tb(t  part  of  the  body  Ibrough 
which  in  man,  end  Kill  more  in  the  lower  enioiaLs,  the 
life  is  frequently  Jealroyed,  it  it  aomrtimes  taken  ag  the 
repreaentalive  of  Che  animal  life;  hence  "to  lay  down 
the  neck"  (Rom,  ivi,  4)  ia  a  itrong  eipresaion  for  hai- 
aniing  one's  life;  to  "give  one  the  necks  of  one's  ene- 
mies" (-2  Sam.  xxii,  41)  wag  to  surrender  their  life  into 
hia  handa;  also  "to  reach  even  to  Che  neck,"  or  "to  the 
miilst  of  the  neck"  (Isa.  viii,  S;  xix,  28),  was  lo  ap- 
proach the  point  of  nverwhelniing  descnicdon,  which, 
In  Hab.  iii,  IB,  takes  Che  pecniiar  form  or"discoTeTing 
the  foundatioo  Co  the  neck"— the  aliuaion  in  the  laat 
paaaage  being  to  Ihe  foundation  of  a  honte,  which  ia  lil 


Darius  tr 


npllug  opoii  ■  CauiLve.    (From  the  rock  of 
Beblstnnlq.T.],) 
,  put  your  feet  upon  the  necks  of 


n  which  Che  h 


,t  by  n 
0  bea«t«  of  bnrden, 


hey  did 


mhleina  of  in 

their  relatiDn  either  to  a  good  or  a  Lad,  to  a  true  or  a 
false  Mrrice.  CbriM  invites  all  to  "  take  up  hia  yoke' 
(upon  their  neck  understood),  in  other  words,  to  yieW 
tbemnelvea  olwdiently  to  his  auChorily  (Mate  li,  !9); 
and  a  stiff  or  hardened  neck  is  a  familiar  expressiDn  for 
an  unpliant,  rebellious  spirit.  In  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, many  passa^fes  in  the  prophets  convey  thrcateuings 
of  coming  Judgment  by  the  hands  of  enemies  under  the 
form  of  laying  bands  or  yokes  upon  the  people's  necks 
<Deut.  xxi-iii,48i  lBa.x.27;  Jer.xxvii,2)  (Fairbaim). 
Hence  putting  che  feeC  on  Che  neck  ia  a  usual  exprea- 


with  him.  Come  n< 
these  king&  Andlheyo 
Che  uecka  of  them"  (Joeh.  x,  24;  comp.S  Ram.  nxii,  41). 
In  India,  when  people  are  dispuling,  should  one  be  a  lit- 
tle pressed,  and  tbo  otber  begin  to  triumph,  Ihe  former 
will  say,  "I  will  tread  upon  thy  neck,  and  after  that 
beat  thee."  A  low  casle  man  insulting  one  who  is  higli 
is  sure  to  bear  some  one  sar  to  Ihe  offended  individual, 

peculiar  to  Ihe  East:  Quinius  Curti us,  relating  Ihe  par- 
ticulars of  a  single  combat  between  Dioxippus,  an  Athe- 
nian, and  HotTBlus,  a  Macedonian,  says  that,  in  the  end, 
the  former,  cloeiiig  with  the  latter,  struck  up  his  heels, 
and  threw  him  with  great  violence  on  the  ground;  then, 
after  taking  his  sword  from  him,  he  h(  hUfool  upon  hit 
mck,  and  vtas  about  to  dash  out  his  brains,  wlicn  the 
king  (Alexander)  interposed  his  authority  to  prevent 
him.    See  TitivMi-H. 

Neckftr,  jAcguES,  an  eminent  financier  and  relig- 
ions statesman,  father  of  the  noted  French  female  writ- 
er, Madame  de  Scat!!,  was  bom  of  dislingaished  parent- 
age In  1732.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  in  bis  youth,  and  was 
employed  in  the  house  of  Theiluaion,  Ihe  great  hank- 
er, who,  after  a  time,  took  him  into  partnership. 
Necker  realized  a  very  large  fortune,  and  retired 
from  buunessat  forty  yean  of  age.  He  now  be- 
gan to  aspire  to  offlcial  situatious,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral works  on  financial  affairs,  which  made  him 
favorably  known.  Uiie  of  these  works,  a  memoir 
npoo  the  French  financeii,  suggesting  the  means 
of  -"'Ung  Up  Che  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and 
forwarded  to  the  minister  Manrepas,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  financea,  so  delighted  this 
French  Btateaman  that  he  obtaiued  for  the  author, 
from  Louis  XVI,  after  some  hesitation,  as  Necker 
was  an  alien  and  a  Protestant,  the  appointment 
of  director  of  the  treasury  in  1776.  Xecker  was 
appointed  director -general  of  finances  in  June, 
1777,  but  without  a  seat  in  the  council;  being 
averse  to  imposing  new  taxes,  he  endeavored  to 
make  np  the  national  income  by  economy  and 
loans.    In  1781  he  published  his  Comple  Rndu, 


le  HrH  ti 


sfthe 


the  Conqqered  nnder  Feoc 


and  expenditure  of  France,  a 
him  numerouB  enemies,  and  he  resigned  in  May, 
nai.  He  withdrew  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
purchased  an  estato  at  Copet,  on  Che  banks  of 
the  Leman  Lake,  and  there  he  wrou  his  work 
SsT   VAdmmtlralioB    itn   Fmaaea,  1784.      Ju 


Necker  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  * 
in  Che  EasC  for  triumphing  over  a  fallen  foe.  In  |  against  Celunne,  who  had  Just  been  dismissed  from  his 
numerous  hattlF~«%nce  depicted  on  the  monuments  office  orcomptmllcr-general  of  the  finances,  and  he  was 
tcient  Egypt  and  Amyria,  we  see  the  mnnaichs  fre-  |  in  cnnseqoence  banished  from  Ihe  capital,  but  was  soon 
itly  represented  treading  on  the  necks  of  their  ene-  !  after  recalled.  In  the  follOM-ing  year  (August,  1788),  on 
i;  and  a  similar  practice  obtained  among  the  He-  I  the  resignatinnof  Brtenne.  and  at  the  suggestion  of  i  hat 
rs.  When  Joshua  had  conqoered  the  five  kings,  he  |  minister,  Louis  XVI  appointed  Necker  director-general 
'  said  unto  the  captains  of  the  men  of  war  which  went  I  of  finances,  aa  Che  only  man  capable  of  restoring  order 


thi^  convocatiuii  of  the  »t«te»-gener»l,  md  Neckci  urged 
bim  Ui  keep  hi)  promiM.  Bui  he  filled  u  ■  atxeaman 
iu  not  uTiaging  befurehand  m  plan  Tor  (he  Htlingi  of 
those  Uaua,  »  u  to  prevent  tbe  aiUuion  that  look 
|ilice  on  theii  tirel  meeting.  In  fkct  Necker  wm  *  fioui- 
cier,  but  not  i  Btiteiinin;  lie  wu  ■  pbiiosophet  and 
>  man  of  lelten,  but  not  a  Juriit  oi  ■  legiilator,  and 
hewu  ifauB  conatdered  by  a  man  well  qualtlied  to  judge 
at  the»  iDitten.  His  wcond  miniury  wai  abort.  Un- 
able U>  check  or  direct  the  popular  alonn,  and  not  en- 
Joying  the  eonHdence  of  the  oourt,  Ntcker,  unwiUiDg  to 
become  the  repnwch  of  the  ogitalora,  quitted  hia  place 
and  the  kingdom.  On  the  llth  of  July,  IT89,  be  Bet  off 
for  Siritzerland.  After  tbe  taking  of  the  Bastille,  the 
National  Assembly  demanded  the  recall  of  Necker,  and 
l.ouis  complied.  Neeker  waa  received  in  triumph,  but 
his  popularity  was  short-lived.  He  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  please  the  movement-men.  In  December  of 
the  folluwiDg  year,  1790,  he  gave  in  bia  resignation  to 
the  National  Anembly,  which  received  it  nitb  cool  in- 
tlilference.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Swit- 
zeriond,  in  retireoient  and  study,  and  wrote  several 
|wlitieal  tracts.  He  had  written,  several  years  before, 
a  work,  De  tlmpoilana  da  Opimoia  RdigieuKi  (trans- 
lated into  English  under  Che  title  Oflkt  Imporlcoice  of 
Kdigivttt  Opmoiu  [London,  17^  8vo]).  This  work 
ii  eminently  able  and  serviceable  to  Christianity.  In 
1800  he  published  his  last  and  greatest  work  on  the  re- 
ligious view  or  morality.  This  work  is  highly  es- 
teemed, and  secured  a  prominent  rank  for  Necker  oa  a 
moralist.  He  died  in  April,  180*.  His  works  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  his  accomplished  daughter  in 
15  vols.  8vo  (1821).  See  Uadame  de  Suel,  VU  pi-ivie 
de  M.  Jacqari  Xfcter  (1804-18-21);  Lanjuinaia,  £/udrj 
binffrapA.  nr  A  Wane  A  nuxuld,  P.  A'icok,  tt  J.  A'eobn- 
(1B2S) ;  Sainte-Beuve,  Ciaurriri  da  Lmdi,  vii,  529  aq. ; 
Kdab.  Rev.  Jul.  l>m;  KtigL  CycJop.  a.  V. ;  Dading,  Cyk 
fliUios.  ii,  8166,    (J.  H.W.) 

HttolEer,  Mndanr,  n^e  SUSANNAH  CuBCtiOD,  a 
noted  French  philonthropiat,  waa  bom  in  1789,  in  the 
mountain  village  of  Urasiiy,  uluated  between  the  Faya 
<te  Vaud  and  Franche-Comte.  Her  father,  a  pastor  of 
the  Swiss  CbDrch,was  a  man  of  considerslie  talents; 
her  mother  was  descended  fmm  an  ancient  family  of 
Provence,  who  had  tied  to  Swttierland  on  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  She  waa  the  wife  of 
minister  Necker,  and  she  greatly  distinguished  herself 
during  hia  temia  of  office  in  every  possible  Ibrm  of  be- 
nevolence. She  erected  a  hospital  in  Paiia  with  her 
own  money,  waa  ■  great  rvfonner  of  prison  abuses,  and 
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surrounded  herselfwith  the  moat  diatingiiisbed  nea  sf 
the  time,  among  them  Buffon,  Dideivl,  D'Aiembnt,  wb> 
offered  her  the  homage  due  to  her  great  InmiiiK  serf 
her  lore  guodnese  of  heart.  She  died  iu  1795,  ihe  nar 
after  publishing  her /f«)<Bno«  nr  fa  Z>iroror  (I.ai 
1794, 8i-D),  an  elaborate  plea  for 
mamoge.  Her  complete  writings  wer 
her  husbsndinB  vola.8vo  (1790-1801).  Sec  UiMsn. 
Uamirt;  Hoimontel,  Mimoira;  Bvt^r  de  Vienar. 
litpnl  de  Madame  A'<eJ«r  (I'ario,  1806,  8t«>— Uoefcr. 
Nom.Biog.  fi^nirafa,  xxxvi,  591,  691. 

ITeokere,  Lio  dr,  D.D.,  an  American  Rofoan  Cath- 
olic prelate  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  tbb  ceu- 
tniy,  was  bom  about  the  dose  of  the  last  caitary,  and 
after  tailing  hoty  ordera  rose  rafudly  to  the  most  dia- 
Cinguished  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Cbnreh.  He  wv 
consecrated  toshop  of  Mew  Orleana  in  18Z9,  and  ifiad 
September  1,  ISBS. 

Naoklace  is  a  word  that  does  not  ocmr  in  the  XV. 
of  the  Bible,  but  represents  a  piece  of  peisonal  onuuuuu 
anciently,  as  well  aa  gtill  rei7  commonly,  worm  by  both 
sexes  in  Oriental  countries.  It  seems  to  be  sproathr 
denoted  in  Heb.  by  l''^'^,  rahid'  (so  called  tarn  Usdi^ 
the  neck),  a  coBar  or  ornamental  "chuo"  for  the  Dtck 
(Gen.xli,42;  Esek.  xvi,  11).  See  Chuk.  Neckbcn 
we  team  frooi  the  Scripiureo,  were  made  smnnimes  «f 
silver  and  gDld,sometune*of  a  seiiea  orjewels,soaMiiaias 
of  coral  (Exod,  xxxv,  M  i  Numb,  xxxi,  60).  Thi«  neck- 
laces were  commooly  worn,  one  reaching  lower  tbaa 
tbe  other;  from  the  one  that  waa  auq^eoded  \a  tbe  wui 
there  waa  bung  a  lioiile  ufperfu me, filled  with  amber  oad 
muak,  called  DB3  ''H;,  &aU<y'  tiiphak,  "hooKa  of  the 
aoul"  ([aa.  iii,  20,  margin).  See  ATnuE.  Anong  the 
anciept  Egypdans  handsome  and  riehlr  otnaaaeoud 
necklaces  were  a  principal  part  of  the  dress,  faoUi  sf 
men  and  women ;  and  some  idea  may  be  fanned  of  tbe 
number  of  jewels  tbey  wore,  from  those  borrowed  by  the 
Ismelilea  at  the  time  of  Ibe  Exodns,  and  by  the  p«»t 
inga  of  Thebes.  They  consisted  of  pjld,  or  of  beads  of 
various  qualities  and  shapes,  disposed  according  to  bs^ 
cy,  generally  with  a  large  drop  or  figure  in  the  ceotrv^ 
Scarabni,  gold,  and  cameliwi  bottles,  ur  Ihe  emblena  o( 
CkiodnesB  and  Slabitily,  iotua  flowers  in  enamel,  ame- 
thyst^ pearls,  false  stones,  imitations  of  fishea,  frogs, 
lions,  and  various  quadrupeds,  Inrda,  repcilee,  flies,  md 
other  insects,  ahellii  and  leaves,  with  numerous  flgma 
and  devicea,  were  strung  in  all  the  variety  which  their 
taate  could  suggest ;  and  the  museum  of  Lerdeu  pnaso- 
ea  an  infinite  sssonment  of  those  objects,  which  were 
once  the  pride  of  the  ladies  of  Thebeo.      Sooie  wtac 
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ampls   gold    cbain>  in  ^ 

»hich  ■  niHie  ■canbi»-  *J 

us  Mt  >n  the  ume  p"-  H 

^lu  meUl,  waa  appeni)-  G-  >_ 

■d ;  but  theati  probably  p  i 

jekmged   U>   ineii,  like  |  = 

I  he  (orgiiri  of  tbe  K»-  ■  8 

inui*.      A  set  of  BDuU  :  } 

Lif  bninE«  Kiltf  ^'"Ki'lff  g'? 

mmerial)!,   were    aome-  rf 

a  iiscklace  of  which  hai  '^ 

lieni  found  belonging  (o  | '' 

■  llieban  Udy  — oOer-  l^ 

mg  a  KrikiiiK  cnntnM  f  r 

ill  their  ■iniplicitvtdlhe  If 

S..1.1  l«lv«  inUirt  with  »| 

Upi*  laEuli,  ml  and  |* 

icreen  gtniie*,  uf  another  ||, 

the  wore,  which  nrred,  '■3. 


ailmintiunofheTrTienclB  ft  | 

[V/iikintnn,  A^c.  Kgyp-  -i      - 

(ic4«,  i,  889  «,.).     The  l«  jP 

modern  Egyptian  U-  |    | 

din  are  e()ual]y  funil  uT  ;,■   w 

weariUK    neckiocn,  of-  f  ~ 

ten  of  the   richeu  de-  r^  j 

ecripiion;  theArabic  «^  E 

t«na  fur   them  U  thi,  '|  | 

and  tbe  Egyptian*  have  ft  r 

igreatvariety;  bulal-  |P 

nwet   all   of  them  an      {, 

•imilar  in    the  fuUuw-  '^1 

■ng  paiticulan:  1.  Tbe  k| 

beida,  etc^  of  which  i. 

iliey  ore  compaatd  are,  ^^ 

■  ■together,  not  more  s| 

leiijtth;  au  thai  they  ti- 

would  not  enlitely  en-  {l 

circle  the  neck  if  tied  °  | 

'|uiie  tight, nhicb  ia  ^^ 

never  done:  the  at  ring  |^ 

Mven  inche*  beyond  ^; 

each  extremity  of  the  |l 

■cries  ofljeada!  and  -a 

"hen  the    necklace    ia  gL 

tied  in-the  uaiul  man-  sj 

net  there  ia  generally  a  s'3 

•pace  "f  three  inches  or  J  J 

tietniiies;  biitthe  plaiia       | 
of  hair   conceal   IheH 

pana  of  the  airing.   2.  There  ia  generally,  in  the  centre,  I  necklace,  reaching  to  the  girdle,  and  composed  of  dii- 

"iie  bead  or  other  ornament  (and  Bometimei  there  are  monda  or  other  precioua  atones,  which  is  called  kUddth. 

ihiee.oc  nve,  or  aeven)  differing  in  aize,  form,  materia!,  Some  women  form  a  lung  necklace  of  thia  kind  with 

IT  ciAir  from  the  othenu    The  necklacea  rooatly  worn  Venetian  aequins,  or  Turkish  or  Ep}-piian  gold  coins 

by  Udiea  are  of  diamonda  or  pearls.     In  the  annexed  (Lane,  Modtra  Kgyplvmi,  ii,405).     The  Anb  femalea 

'nRtaring  (p.  910),  the  first  necklace  ia  of  diamonds  of  Palestine  at  the  present  day  are  especially  given  tu 

»t  in  gold.     The  second  conaisla  of  several  atringa  of  wearing  necklaces  composed  of  stringa  of  gold  coin, 

(■Farls,  with  a  pierced  fiaitisb  emerald  in  the  centre,  which  are  their  own  propertv,  and  cannot  be  taken  even 

McMnfthe  pearl  necklaces  are  of  thia  dcH^ription.    The  for  debt  (Thonuon, /.ami  oniftfaajt.i,  ISfi>    See  Orba- 

ihlrd  is  called  lihbth.     It  is  composed  of  hoUow  gold  aK^T. 

l^'l"  ^"IL  f-^™"'V™,'>™lr'l,f  '  Wco'd»n  (N«.ad^,  Vnlg.  S^kod.i^.\  given 

This  and  the  followi^are  seldom^  bv  any  bu,  f^  |lir!'' JV^V"  "^  "."7,  "\  It  '',::f™  ■'  t  k"" 

™le.  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders     the  fourth  ia  J-™".""''  f*'"^;'™  "''"i™"','  tlN"^  .r',^"^'''': 


"bariey-).     It  ii  composed  of  hollow  gold.     We  give    ^ 

'  ■**  view  (A)  and  a  back  view  (B)  of  one  of  the  ap- 

V&lagea  of  thia  necklace.    There  is  alao  a  long  kind  of  i 


of  the  Nkkoda  (q.v.)  of  ll 
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cient  Greeks.  It  commonly  took  place  at  the  house  of 
the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  and  was  usually 
attended  by  all  the  friends  and  relatives,  it  being  re- 
garded as  a  sacred  duty  to  be  present  on  the  mourn- 
ful occasion.    See  Moubnino. 

Necrology  (from  Gr.  vtiepoci  dead^  and  X670C,  du' 
course^  or  enumeration)  is  the  name  given  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  a  book  anciently  kept  in  churches 
and  monasteries,  wherein  were  registered  the  names  of 
benefactors  of  such  establishments,  the  time  of  their 
death,  and  the  days  of  their  commemoration ;  as  also  the 
deaths  of  the  priors,  abbots,  religious  canons,  etc.  Thb 
record  was  also  called  Calendar  and  Obituary,  The  name 
of  Necrology  was  anciently  given  sometimes  to  what  is 
now  designated  generally  as  Martyrology  (q.v.). 

When  the  diptychs  fell  into  desuetude,  necrologies, 
obituaries,  books  of  the  dead,  books  of  annab  or  anni- 
versaries, and  books  of  life  took  their  place  as  records 
in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches  and  minsters  of 
the  names  of  the  deceased.  The  Benedictines  adopted 
them  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  When  an 
abbot  or  distinguished  monk  died,  a  messenger,  carrying 
a  brief  or  roll,  a  kind  of  encyclical  letter,  rode  to  the 
various  associated  abbeys  or  churches  to  apprise  them 
of  his  decease,  and  left  a  schedule  containing  his  own 
name  and  that  of  the  dead,  and  the  date  of  his  arrivaL 
The  new  name  was  then  inserted  in  the  several  obit- 
uaries. These  were  read  after  the  martyrology  at 
[irime,  but  in  a  monastery  after  the  rule.  The  names 
were  recited  on  their  several  anniversaries,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  benefactor  the  De  profundi*  and  a  special 
prayer  were  sung.  The  abbot  was  commemorated  by 
the  words,  "  The  deposition  of  lord  abbot  N.**  All  oth- 
ers had  the  simple  affix  **  obiit,"  L  e.  he  died.  First 
were  read  out  the  names  of  abbots,  then  monks,  provosts, 
precentors,  and  in  succession  those  of  sacristans,  bish- 
ops, priests,  sovereigns,  and  soldiers.  Saints  were  also 
included;  and  for  convenience  a  single  volume  gener- 
ally comprised  the  monastic  rule,  the  martyrology,  and 
obituary.  The  gifts  of  benefactors  were  often  recited ; 
but  sometimes  only  a  general  commemoration  of  all 
brethren  and  familiars  of  the  order  was  made,  followed 
by  the  words, "  Requiescat  in  pace" — ^may  he  reet  in  peace 
— uttered  by  the  president,  and  closed  by  an  "  amen" 
chanted  by  the  whole  chapter.  Cowell  8a3rs  that  at  the 
prayer  of  the  prothesis  the  Greeks  had  their  names  in- 
serted in  the  catalogue,  and  deposited  a  present  in  money, 
which  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  a  country  priest's 
income.  See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rckaology,  p.  896, 397 ; 
Mardgny,  Dictumnaire  dea  AntiquiUs  Chrkiennes^  p. 
482,  433;  Martfene,  De  Antiq,  Monack,  ritib.  yoL  i,  pt. 
i,ch.v.     (J.H.W.) 

Necromancer  (Heb.  D*^nnn~bM  ^yi,  one  who 
inquires  of  the  dead;  Sept.  ivfputrutv  Toi>c  piKpovQ), 
In  many  ancient  nations  there  were  jugglers  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  able  by  incantations  to  call  up  the  dead 
from  the  under  world,  chiefly  to  consult  them  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  present  or  future.  Already  in  Homer's 
time  this  practice  had  been  introduced  (see  Odys,  xi,  24 
sq.) ;  and  the  belief  in  such  enchantments,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mockery  of  the  better  instructed  few  (Cicero, 
Tusc,  i,  16, 37),  kept  its  ground  among  the  common  peo- 
ple in  pagan  lands  down  to  the  latest  times  (comp. 
Plin.  XXX,  5  sq. ;  Herodian,  iv,  12,  8 ;  Dio  Cass.  Ixxvii, 
15;  Tertullian,  Apol,  xxiii;  De  Animas  Ivii).  Partic- 
ular places  were  commonly  supposed  to  be,  as  it  were, 
entrances  to  Orcus  (vcict/o^avreia),  where,  on  invoca- 
tion, the  shades  would  actually  appear;  for  example, 
at  Lake  Aomos  in  Epirus  and  Lake  Avemus  in  Lower 
Italy  (Cicero,  Tusc,  ut  sup. ;  Heyne,  Excur,  ii  sq.,  ad 
Virg.  ^n.  vi) ;  and  at  Heradea  on  the  Propontis  (He- 
rod. V,  92,  7;  Diod.  Sic  iv,  22;  Pausan.  ix,  30,  3;  Plu- 
tarch, Cim,  vi;  Strabo,  v,  244).  The  Easteni  Magi 
were  especially  famed  for  necromantic  skill  (Herodian, 
ut  sup, ;  comp.  Strabo,  xvi,  762).  Necromancy  (maix ; 
Talm.  din^an  ^K  1*^d^;  see  Othonis  Lex,  Rabb.  p. 


171)  had  also  found  an  entrance  among  the 
especially  when  idolaters  were  on  the  throne  ^  Kn^ 
xxi,  6;  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  6;  Isa.  viii,  19;  xzix,  4; 
comp.  xix,  3,  where  the  £gypdan  eochanciDcntft  «f 
mentioned).     In  the  Law  the  oonsultadon  of  these  mm 
was  forbidden  as  a  heathen  saperstitioQ  (Lev.  xix,  Sli 
and  they  who  disobeyed  were  threatened  vith  deatk 
(Lev.xx,6;  Deut.viii,  U).    Saul,  in  his  distress^  oaed 
the  shade  of  Samuel  to  be  summoned  from  Sheol  by  aa 
enchantress  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  7  sq.;  oomp.  J.  C  H«n- 
burg  in  I  ken.  Nov,  Thesaur,  i,  639  sq.;  E.  F.  Schoxr- 
sah^  Nat,  ErldSr.  der  Gesch,  Sauls  mii  dL  Beirmgu-im,  sa 
Endor  [Gera,  1780] ;  Hensler,  ErlauL  desl  B.  Sam.  p. 
SS  sq.;  Exeget,  Handbuch,  A.  T,  iv,  251  sq.;  Bdttchn; 
De  Inferisy  i,  111  sq.).     Dathe  believed  io  the  msjoi 
appearance  of  Samud  by  a  miracle  (a>mp.  Doderiein, 
TheoL  BHAioih.  iii,  881) ;'  and  the  conception  the  pe^ 
formed  of  this  apparition,  which  was  not  easeBdaBr 
altered  by  the  poets  and  prophets^  afforded  a  very  aai- 
ural  basis  for  such  superstitions.     To  the  spirits  thai 
evoked  the  enchanter  lent  a  low,  soft,  almoat  whiapeTniip 
voice  (Isa.  viii,  19;  comp.  icix,  8),  as  eeemed  nattor^ 
for  such  shades;  just  as  the  Greeks  and  Rooms  also 
applied  the  words  rpil^tiv  (rpv^c&y;  Hiadf  xxxni,  101; 
Odjfs.  xxiv  sq. ;  Lucian,  Menip.  or  NecrwmauL  to)  and 
stridere  (Statins,  Thtbais,  vii,  770;  Oaodian,  In  Rmjm. 
i,  126;  Petrooius,  Sat.  cxxii,  17;  comp.  Virg^  JSaum, 
89  sq.)  to  the  returning  manes.     It  is  by  no  measi 
proved  that  the  necromancers  produced  this  uMmervg 
and  whispering  by  ventriloquism,  althoogfa  the  Se^ 
tuagint  usually  renders  the  Hebrew  !3*!i(  by  the  Gnek 
iyyaarpiftv^os  (according  to  Gralen,  the  iyyaffrpifiv^vi 
are  so  called  because,  speaking  with  the  month  dospd, 
they  seem  to  speak  from  the  belly;  comp.  Joaephov 
Ant,  vi,  14,  2).    The  meaning  of  the  word  has  b^n 
much  discussed   (see  Thenius,  On  1  Sant.  xxriU.  3; 
Knobel,  Prophetism.  d.  Hebr.  i,  241  sq.;  Bdttcber,  Ik 
InferiSf  i,  101  sq.).     Ventriloquism  was  certainly  ime 
of  the  arts  of  ancient  jugglers  (Ari^oph.  Vesp.  1019  sq. 
See  also  Leo  Allat.  De  Enffasfrimytho,   also   in  the 
Tractat  BibL  of  the  Ci-itici  Sacri,  vi,  831  sq.;  DickiD- 
son,  Delph.  Phcnticiss,  p.  91  sq. ;  Gesenins,  Commetit.  m 
Isa. i, 605sq.,853 :  Van  Dale,  De  /db/o/. p. 608 sq.;  MxSn 
Dissertat.  SeL  No.  12,  also  in  Ugolini*s  Thesavr.  xxiu; 
Tjeeuk,  in  the  Commenfaf.  Societ,  Scient,  lUstwg.  i.  546 
sq.;  Potter,  Greek  ArchwoL  i,  758  sq. ;  Heyne,  Errurs. 
i,  ad  Virg.  yEn.  vi).— Winer,  ii,  626.     See  Djsmos; 
SoBCKRY.     In  most  parts  of  Greece,  necrumancT  was 
practiced  by  prints  or  consecrated  persons  in  the  ten- 
pies;  in  Thessaly,  it  was  the  profession  of  a  disdaet 
class   of  persons   called   Psychagogot    ("Evokers  of 
Spirits").     The  practice  of  it  in  that  country  was  olri- 
mately  connected  with  many  horrid  rites,  in  vhick 
human  blood,  half-burned  portions  of  bodies  from  funer- 
al piles,  the  immature  foetus  cut  out  of  the  womb,  etc, 
were  employed;  sometimes  human  beings  were  shin, 
that  their  spirits  might  be  consulted  ere  they  finaBr 
passed  into  the  lower  world.     The  establishment  c^ 
Christianity  under  Constantine  caosed  necromaiicT  to 
be  placed  mider  the  ban  of  the  Church.     There  are  evi- 
dent traces  of  necromancy  in  some  of  the  older  Nocse 
and  Teutonic  poems.    The  mediieval  belief  in  the  evo- 
cation of  spirits  belongs  rather  to  sorcery  than  to  necio- 
mancy  (Chambers,  s.  v.).     See  Peuoer*s  Coinmaaiarutf 
de  pracipuis  divinationum  generibus  (Zerbst,  1591);  A'. 
A.  Reviewy  Ixxx,  512.     See  Divtnation ;  Magic 

A  species  of  necromancy,  called  BotAegter  ijwctisyt, 
from  Rochester,  N.  T.,  where  it  originated,  and  qp«ri^ 
rappwufSy  from  the  raps  by  which  departed  Sfurits  are 
said  to  give  their  responses,  has  recently  prevailed  ex- 
tensively in  the  United  States,  and  produced  no  smsB 
amount  of  fanaticism  and  infidelity.  See  Brit,  Qsar. 
^er.OcL  1875,  art.  >'i   See  Mesmerism  :  SpiKircAUSMi 

Necropolis  (vecpnvoXiCy  city  of  the  dtad\  a  tcna 
applied  to  the  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  ancient  citk^ 
It  occurs  in  classical  antiquity  only  as  ^>plied  to  a  sufaorb 
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of  Alexandria,  lying  to  the  west  of  tbat  city,  having  many 
sbopa  and  gardens,  and  places  suitable  for  the  reception 
of  the  dead.  The  corpses  were  received  and  embalmed 
in  iL  Here  Cleopatra,  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  applied 
the  asp  to  her  breast,  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  being 
led  in  triumph  by  AugustoSi  The  site  of  the  necropolis 
of  ancient  Alexandria  seems  to  have  been  where  are 
now  the  catacombs,  consisting  of  galleries  and  tombs 
hollowed  out  of  the  soft  calcareous  stone  of  which  the 
city  is  built,  and  lying  at  the  extremity  of  the  city. 
See  AucxAiCDBiA.  The  term  necropolis  is  now,  how- 
ever, used  in  a  mnch  more  extended  sense,  and  applied 
to  all  the  cemeteries  of  the  ancient  world.  These  oon* 
nsted  either  of  tombs  constructed  in  the  shape  of  houses 
and  temples,  and  arranged  in  streets,  like  a  city  of  the 
dead;  or  else  of  chambers  hollowed  in  the  rock,  and 
ornamented  with  facades,  to  imitate  houses  and  temples. 
Such  cemeteries  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  coium- 
baria,  or  subterraneous  chambers  of  the  Romans,  in 
which  their  urns  were  deposited;  or  the  rovrs  of  tombs 
slong  the  Via  Appia;  or  the  cemeteries  of  the  Chris- 
tians, whose  bodies  were  deposited  in  the  ground.  See 
Catagombs.  The  most  remarkable  necropolises  are 
at  Thebea,  in  Egypt,  situated  in  a  place  called  Kur- 
neh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  capable  of  hold- 
ing three  thousand  persona,  and  which  it  is  calculated 
must  at  least  have  contained  five  thousand  mummies; 
those  of  £1-Kab^  or  Eileithyia ;  of  Beni-Hassan,  or  the 
SpeosArtemidos;  andof)fadfun,or  Abydos;  of  Siwah, 
or  the  Oasis  of  Ammon.  See  Egypt.  In  Africa,  the 
necropolis  of  Cyrene  is  also  extensive;  and  those  of 
Vulci,  Coroeto,  Tarquinii,  and  Ci^ua  are  distinguished 
for  their  painted  tombs  [see  Tomb],  and  the  numerous 
vsaes  and  other  objects  of  ancient  art  which  have  been 
exhumed  from  them.  Large  necropolises  have  also  been 
found  in  Lyda,  SicUy,  and  elsewhere  (Chambers,  s.  v.). 
See  Strabo,  xviii,  p.  795-799;  Plutarch,  Vit,  Anton,  f 
Letronne,  Journal  de$  Savons  (1828),  p.  108;  Dennis, 
Citia  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  i,  412;  ii,  276-858. 

SeeCKMBTBRY. 

In  this  connection  we  may  notice  that  consorting  or 
living  with  the  dead  has  been  observed  as  a  character^ 
iiitic  of  diseased  melancholy.  Individuals  have  inhabit- 
ed graveyards,  preferring  the  proximity  and  association 
of  corpses  with  which  they  had  no  tie  to  the  cheerful- 
ness and  comforts  of  home ;  and  there  is  recorded  one 
notorious  case,  in  which  a  gentleman,  although  on  bad 
terms  with  his  wife  while  alive,  carried  her  body  with 
him  through  India,  scandalizing  the  natives,  and  out- 
raging the  feelings  of  all,  by  placing  the  coffin  under  his 
bed.  This  hideous  tendency  may  enter  into  certain 
developments  of  cannibalism,  where  the  feast  is  cele- 
brated in  memory  of  a  departed  friend  rather  than  in 
triumph  over  a  slain  foe  (Chambers).  Among  the  Ara- 
bians the  ghouls  are  fairies  that  are  supposed  to  feed  on 
homan  flesh.  Symptoms  of  this  necrophilism  may  be 
traced  in  the  Gradarene  maniacs  of  the  Grospels  (Matt, 
vii,  28,  etc).    See  DiKMONiAc. 

Neorothaptse  (6r.  vatpoC)  dead,  and  daaroi,  to 
^^ry)  is  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
called  the  undertakers  at  funerals.  Among  the  Romans 
they  were  called  Libiiinarii,  from  the  goddess  Libitina, 
who  presided  over  funerals  (Livy,  xl,  c  19;  Plutarch, 
QucBst,  Roman.'), 

Nectar  was  the  drink  of  the  immortal  gods,  ac- 
cording to  the  early  Greek  poets,  and  was  served  around 
to  them  by  the  hands  of  Hebe  or  Ganymede,  It  is  con- 
foonded  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  with  ambrosia, 
the  food  of  the  gods.  Thus  Sappho  and  Alcman  make 
nectar  the  food  of  the  gods,  and  ambrosia  their  drink. 
But  nectar  is  the  name  given  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar, 
and  the  Greek  poets  generally,  and  by  the  liomans,  to 
the  beverage  of  the  gods.  Homer  d^cribes  nectar  as 
i^sembUng  red  wine,  and  represents  its  continued  use 
as  causing  immortality.  By  the  later  poets,  nectar  and 
ambrosia  are  represented  as  of  most  delicious  odor;  and 
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sprinkling  with  nectar,  or  anointing  with  ambrosia.  Is 
spoken  of  as  conferring  perpetual  youth,  and  these  acts 
are  assumed  as  the  symbols  of  everything  most  delight- 
ful to  the  taste. 

Nectarla  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  deaconess  in 
the  early  Christian  Church.  She  flourished  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  4th  century,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
deposition  of  a  certain  Elpidius  by  the  synod  of  Rimini, 
as  he  had  ordained  her  for  an  office  of  which  she  proved 
herself  unworthy  by  breaches  of  confidence  and  perjury. 
See  Sozomen,  Historia  Eoclesiastica,  bk.  iv,  ch.  24. 

Neotarlns  is  the  nanne  of  two  patriarchs  of  the 
Eastern  Church  who  figure  prominently  in  ecclesiastical 
history. 

1.  The  first,  who  is  most  widely  known,  was  a  native 
of  Tarsus,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  became  patriarch  of  Constantinople  after  the  de- 
position of  Gregory  (q.  v.)  Nazianzen,  and  immediately 
before  Chryaostom.  Nectarius's  occupancy  of  the  epis- 
copal chair  between  two  such  men  would  have  re- 
quired extraordinary  merit  to  make  him  conspicuous. 
But,  in  truth,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  merit  the 
epithet  applied  to  him  by  Gibbon,  ^  the  indolent  Nec- 
tarius,"  the  fact  of  his  having  been  appointed  at  all  is 
the  most  remarkable  feature  in  his  personal  history. 
When  Gregory  Nazianzen  (q.v.)  resigned  his  office 
(A.D.  881),  it  was  during  the  meeting  of  the  second 
oecumenical  council  at  Constantinople.  Nectarius,  a 
senator  and  a  man  of  the  highest  family,  was  at  this 
time  intending  to  visit  his  native  place,  and  previously 
waited  on  Diodorus,  the  bishop  of  Tarsus,  who  was  in 
Constantinople  as  a  member  of  the  counciL  Diodorus, 
along  with  the  other  bishops,  was  perplexed  as  to  whom 
they  should  nominate  to  the  vacant  see.  Struck  by 
the  majestic  appearance  and  white  hair  of  Nectarius, 
and  taking  for  granted  that  he  was  a  Christian  and 
had  been  baptized,  Diodorus  requested  Nectarius  to 
postpone  his  departure,  and  recommended  him  to  Fla- 
vian, bishop  of  Antioch,  as  a  fit  person  to  succeed  Greg- 
ory. Flavian  laughed  at  the  strange  proposal ;  but,  to 
oUige  his  friend,  put  Nectarius's  name  last  on  the  list,  and 
together  with  the  other  bishops  presented  it  to  the  em- 
peror. To  the  astonishment  of  all,  Theodoeius  selected 
Nectarius,  and  persbted  in  his  choice,  even  when  it  was 
ascertained  thait  this  candidate  for  episcopal  honor  had 
not  yet  been  baptized,  and  had  never  proposed  publicly 
to  join  the  Church.  The  bishops  at  last  acceded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  monarch  who  had  so  rigidly  opposed 
the  Arians,  while  the  people,  attracted  probably  by  his 
gentle  manners  and  the  venerable  appearance  of  the 
man,  presenting  as  he  did  every  way  a  strong  contrast 
to  Gregory,  loudly  applauded  the  choice.  Nectarius 
was  baptized,  and,  before  he  had  time  to  put  off  the 
white  robes  of  a  neophyte,  he  was  declared  bishop  of 
Constantinople.  Most  important  matters  came  under 
the  consideration  of  the  council  over  which,  it  is  prob- 
able, he  was  now  called  to  preside.  He  showed  his  dis- 
cretion by  putting  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Cyriacus, 
bishop  of  Aidana,  but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  Nectarius 
took  any  active  part  in  the  theological  questions  which 
were  discussed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  canons  that 
were  enacted  under  the  name  of  the  second  oecumenical 
council  were  not  passed  at  two  different  sessions,  a  sec- 
ond taking  place  in  882.  But  this  does  not  matter  much, 
as  they  all  bear  the  name  of  this  council.  The  princi- 
pal business  transacted  in  the  councU,  considered  in  a 
theological  point  of  view,  related  to  the  conforming  and 
extending  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  mainly  to  meet  the 
opinions  of  the  Macedonians.*  The  creed  thus  enlarged 
is  that  used  at  the  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Other  canons  regulated  discipline,  the  restriction  of  the 
authority  of  each  bishop  to  his  own  diocese,  and  the 
restoration  of  penitent  heretics.  The  most  important 
article  of  all,  however,  historically  considered,  was  one 
which  was  conceded  not  more  on  account  of  the  natural 
propriety  of  the  arrangement  than  the  personal  favor 
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which  the  emperor  bore  to  Nectariiu.  It  was  decreed 
that  as  Constantinople  was  New  Rome,  the  bishop  should 
be  next  in  dignity  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  hold  the 
first  place  among  the  Eastern  prelates.  This,  which  at 
first  was  a  mere  mark  of  dignity,  became  a  source  of 
substantial  power,  embroiled  Constantinople  with  Rome, 
and  was  pregnant  with  all  those  circumstances  that 
have  marked  this  important  schism.  Nectarius  was 
the  first  who  held  the  dignity  of  ex  officio  head  of  EUut^ 
em  bishops  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  These  can- 
ons were  signed  July  9,  381.  The  zeal  of  Theodo- 
sius  in  the  extirpation  of  Arianism  led  to  the  sum- 
moning of  a  council  (not.  oBcumenical)  at  Constanti- 
nople in  July,  888.  There  assembled  the  chiefs  of  all 
the  sects.  By  the  advice  of  Siunnius,  afterwards  a 
Novatian  bishop,  given  through  Nectarius,  the  emperor 
ensnared  his  opponents  into  an  approval  of  the  writings 
of  the  early  fathers.  He  then  required  of  each  sect  a 
confession  of  its  faith,  which,  having  read  and  consider- 
ed, he  condemned  them  all,  and  followed  up  this  con- 
demnation by  the  most  stringent  laws,  for  the  purpose 
of  entirely  rooting  them  out*  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, Nectarius  was  obnoxious  to  the  Arians;  and  we 
find  that  in  888,  while  the  emperor  Theodosius  was  ab- 
sent in  Italy  opposing  Maximus,  a  rumor  that  had  falsely 
spread  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  prinoe  excited  their 
hopes,  and  they  broke  out  in  riot,  in  the  conrse  of  which 
they  set  fire  to  the  house  of  Nectarius.  The  most  im- 
portant act  of  his  office  occurred  in  890,  when  Nectarius, 
alarmed  by  the  public  odium  which  had  been  excited 
by  the  seduction  of  a  woman  of  quality  by  a  deacon, 
abolished  the  practice  of  confession  which  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Eastern  Church — a  penitential  priest 
{presbyferpaniteniiarus)  having  been  appointed,  whose 
office  it  was  to  receive  the  confessions  of  those  who  had 
fallen  into  sin  after  baptism,  and  to  prescribe  for  them 
acts  of  penitence  previously  to  their  being  admitted  to 
partake  of  the  privileges  of  the  Church.  The  officer 
of  the  confessional,  while  seeking  to  do  his  duty,  pro- 
voked such  scandal  in  the  Church  that  it  seemed  ad- 
visable not  to  continue  an  office  which  was  likely  to 
do  more  harm  than  good  (Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  181 ; 
Schaff,  Ch,  HisL  iii,  357,  858).  According  to  Balsamon 
(Hardouin,  ConciL  i,  965),  the  last  council  (not  oecumeni- 
cal) at  which  Nectarius  presided  was  held  in  Constan- 
tinople in  894,  regarding  a  dispute  between  Agapius 
and  Bagadius  in  relation  to  the  bishopric  of  Bostria, 
this  council  deciding  that  the  consent  of  several  bishops 
of  a  province  is  necessary  to  confirm  the  deposition  of 
one  of  their  number.  Nectarius  survived  his  patron, 
Theodosius,  t%vo  years,  dying  Sept.  27, 897.  He  seems 
to  have  borne  his  honor  meekly,  and  to  have  acted 
with  great  discretion.  In  the  subtle  controversies  that 
agitated  the  Church  we  learn  that  he  avoided  discus- 
sion himself,  and  was  guided  by  the  advice  of  men  bet- 
ter skilled  in  the  puzzling  dialectics  of  the  time.  If 
the  conjecture  of  Tillemont  {Histoire  EccUsicutique,  ix, 
466)  be  correct,  Nectarius  was  married,  and  had  one  son. 
His  brother,  Arsatius,  succeeded  John  Chrysostom  as 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (comp.  Fleury,  Histoire  Ec- 
cluiaslique,  vols,  iv  and  v ;  Socrates,  Higtoria  EcdesitU' 
ticOf  V,  8, 18 ;  Sozomen,  Hist,  Ecdes,  vii,  8, 9, 14, 16 ;  viii, 
8,  c.  2i3).  Nectarius  is  said  to  have  been  the  author 
of  a  Homilia  in  Theodorum  martyremf  which  was  first 
published  among  the  discourses  of  Chrysostom  (Paris, 
1554),  and  has  since  been  several  times  reprinted.  The 
decision  of  the  syhod  concerning  Agapius  and  Bagadius 
is  contained  in  Freher's  In  Jure  Graco^RomanOy  iv, 
247.  See  Oudin,  Comment,  i,  686;  Tillemont,  ix,  486; 
Fabricius,  BibUotheca  GttBca  (ed.  Hari.),  ix,  809;  x, 
883;  xii,  890;  Cave,  Hist,  Literaria,  i,  277;  Smith, 
Diet.  Greek  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  MyihoL  s.  v. ;  Edinb, 
Rev,  1867  (July),  p.  68.     (J.  H.  W.) 

2.  The  second  Nectarius  was  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  17th  century.  Little  is  known  of  his  history. 
According  to  Fabricius,  he  was  bom  in  Crete,  educated 
at  Athens  under  Theophilus  Corydales,  and  while  yet  a 


young  man  entered  a  oonrent  of  Mount  Sinai.  Heaw* 
ceeded  Paisus  as  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  A  strict  par- 
tisan of  Greek  orthodoxy,  he  opposed  both  the  eiber 
parties,  and  endorsed  the  Confession  of  Mogilas  io  \6Si 
{C<mf.  Ubr,  symb,  eccL  Or,  [ed.  Kimrod  ]  p.  4^>  Donm^ 
his  patriarchate  the  Romish  emtsaariee  were  -vtrymedrt 
in  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  Greek  Oiristinns  of  P^ 
estine,  suffering  under  the  yoke  of  the  Tiirk%  to  mckt 
with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  among  them  a  FianciaeaB. 
named  Peter,  was  especially  active  in  dbtribotiiig  ii^ 
tracts  in  defence  of  the  papal  authority.  Theae  tcaos 
Nectarius  answered  by  the  puUicatiun  of  another,  enti- 
tled Kard  rnc  ^PX^C  rov  Ilaxira  (Jasii.  1681 ;  Load. 
1702, 8vo),  which  is  a  lair  refutation  of  the  five  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  Ronaan  Catholic  tracts:  1st,  of 
unity  in  the  primitive  Church ;  2d,  of  the  faarmoaT  of 
the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  Church  in  the  apa»> 
tolic  time ;  8d,  of  the  sole  authenticity  of  the  Chon^  «f 
Rome;  4th,  of  the  necessity  of  the  monarchial  gov«ia- 
ment  of  the  Church.  To  the  first  point  Nectarius  aa- 
swers  that  the  union  of  the  Church  meana  the  nasty 
between  the  members  of  the  spiritual  Choich,  whicfa 
still  exiits,  and  this  alone  constitutes  the  true  C%Bich. 
To  the  second,  he  replies  by  historical  documoits  shov- 
ing that,  though  identical  in  point  of  doctrine,  the  Gie^ 
and  the  Latin  churches  differed  in  their  form  of  worst^ 
and  Church  government  in  the  2d  oentory.  To  the  third, 
he  answers  by  proving  the  alteration  of  the  ^rmbols  ia 
the  Roman  Church.  Admittutg  the  fourth  in  principle 
he  says  that  the  king  and  head  of  the  Chnn^  bcinf 
Christ,  there  can  be  no  other  head,  but  naturaOy  aa 
aristocratic  organization.  He  also  wrote  a  work  ia 
Greek  against  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Caivio,  whid) 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Rcnaudot,  who  pabliahcd 
it,  together  with  Gennadius's  Homilies  on  the  Euekari^. 
etc  (Paris,  1709,  4to).  Nectarius  is  said  to  hare  also 
written  a  history  of  the  Egyptian  em^nre  down  to  salta 
SeUm.  See  Fabricius,  BibL  Gneca  (ed.  Hari.),  ix,  310 ; 
Kimmel,  L  c  Prtjrf,  p.  75;  Nic  Commesau  m 
mystagog,  respons,  vi,  sec  2.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Necusia  {vitcvirta),  a  name  for  the  offerings 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the  anniversaiy  ti 
the  day  of  the  death  of  a  relarive.  According  to  aoae 
the  Necusia  were  the  same  with  the  Geneacu 

Nedabi'ah  (Heb.  Nedabyak%  »r»Sn5,  moced  ^ 
Jehovah ;  Sept.  "SafiaSiac  v.  r.  Aivt^ti ;  Vulg.  Xadahia}, 
the  eighth  and  last  mentioned  of  the  sods  of  Jeoouiah; 
a  descendant  of  David,  and  nephew  of  Zedekiah,  kiag 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iii,  18).    B,C  cir.  560. 

NedarinL    See  Tai^mud. 

Nedusia  is  a  surname  of  A  thene,  derived  fcoo  the 
river  Nedon,  on  the  banks  of  which  she  was  worshipped. 
See  Minerva. 

Needham,  John,  an  English  dissenting  nuniiter 
who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  was 
for  some  years  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Hitc^ 
am,  Suffolk,  and  aflerwards  removed  to  Bristol  (la 
1746),  where  he  remained  until  1787.  He  is  of  intw- 
est  principally  as  the  author  of  the  pleasant  harvest 
hymn,  "  To  praise  the  ever-bounteous  Lord,"  found  in 
many  of  our  best  collections  of  hymns. 

Needham,  John  Torberville,  an  English  Ro- 
man Catholic  divine,  noted  as  a  sdentist,  was  bom  m 
London  in  1718,  and  educated  at  the  College  of  DmaL 
where  he  entered  into  orders.  He  removed  to  the  Coe- 
tinent  after  having  attained  celdmty  as  a  scieotist,  asd 
finally  became  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  sad 
Belles-lettres  at  Brussels,  where  he  died  in  178L  lb. 
Needham  wrote  observations  inserted  in  Baffon>  Nat- 
ural History:  Inquiries  coneeming  Nature  and  R^ 
ion : — Idie  sommaire,  ou  vue  ghUrale  dm  s^stime  ffy- 
sique  et  mkaphysique  sur  la  generation,  etc  See  bis  Iife^ 
by  abbe  Mann,  in  the  monoirs  of  the  Royal  Acadar 
of  Sciences  at  Brussels;  Land,  Mantkfy  Revieuf,  roilxx; 
Hutton,  Mathematical  and  PhOos,  Diet,  s.  v. 


NEEDLE  Bl 

ZTa«cUe  (Gr.  pa^ig)  occun  in  the  Bible  011I7  in  tba 
pnveib  "to  pan  thitnigb  a  needle'a  eye"  (rpufij^n) 
|HaU.xix,24;  Hark  x,  25;  Luke  iviii,  !6) ;  for  which 
set  Camici.  Among  the  uiciuit  Egyptiaiu  wme  needln 
were  of  bronze,  froni  three  to  three  and  ■  halT  inches  in 
length ;  but  at  few  have  been  found,  we  are  not  able  to 
roriD  any  opinion  reapecting  their  general  sii«  and  qual- 
ity, particuUrtyofthoBeuaed  for  fine  «uri(,  which  mult 
hare  been  of  a  reiy  minute  kind  (Wilkinaon,  Anc  Eg. 
ii,  M5>.      See  NEiu>i.EWOiti.     The  use  of  the  needle  ai 


a  feicale  aecomplishmeiit  may  be  traced  up  to  the  ear- 
lieet  limea.  It  was  an  art  in  which  the  ladies  of  ancient 
F.gj-pt  particularly  excelled,  as  do  their  desceniUnla  at 
the  present  day )  and  the  Hebrew  remale«  also  no  doubt 
actjuired  great  perfection  in  it  during  Iheir  residence  in 
that  country,  aa  we  read  of  the  embroidery  of  (he  aieer- 
dotal  robes  andcurtainBoTthe  tabernacle  (Exod. xxriii, 
39;  xxvi,  86);  and  also  of  "a  prey  of  diveri  colors  of 
needlework,  of  divers  colore  of  needlework  on  both  aidea" 
(Jodg,  v,  30).  That  the  ladies  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia also  excelled  in  various  kinds  of  needlework  Lay- 
ard  has  shown  from  the  receccly  exhumed  monuments 
of  Nineveh  {aee  J«»e«A,  ela,  ii,BI5sij,).  In  the  British 
Museum  may  be  Ken  some  neertlea  for  sewing,  made  of 
broiiEe,  taken  from  the  Egyptian  remains;  there  are 
likewise  some  spindles  and  netting-iieediea  made  of 
wood,  nine  uichea  (a  nine  inches  and  a  half  in  length; 
and  also  some  skeins  of  thread,  a  portion  of  which  ia 
dyed  of  a  reddish  color.    See  Eubboidert. 


AndcDt  BgTpthii  Kelllne.Seedles,    1,  of  wood;  1,  head 

Nesdleirork  occurs  in  the  Auth.Ver.  twice  (Judg. 
V,  30;  Psa.  xlv,  14)  aa  a  translation  of  the  Heb.  H^];'?, 
ritnuik',  properly  Tariegaled  aork  (elsewhere  "broi- 
dere^  work'^ ;  and  alio  aS  the  cognate  0^\  roJtnn' 
(Exod,  3csvi,  36;  xxvii,  16;  ixviii,  89;  xiivi,  87; 
16),  properly  an  emhroidertr   (as  elsewhere 


■red). 


In  Exo 


with  the  "cunning  workman,"  choikrb'  ptin);  and 
the  consideration  of  one  of  these  terms  involves  that  of 
the  other.  Various  explanations  have  been  offered  as 
In  the  distinction  between  them,  but  most  of  these  over- 
look the  distinction  marked  in  the  Bible  itself,  viz.,  that 
the  Tokrm  wove  simply  a  variegated  texture,  without 
gold  thread  or  figures,  and  that  the  ckoihtb  interwove 
gold  thread  or  figures  into  the  variegated  texture.  We 
conceive  that  the  use  of  the  gold  thread  vras  (or  delin- 
eating figures,  as  is  implied  in  the  description  of  the 
corslet  of  Amasls  (Herod,  iii,  47),  and  that  the  notice* 
of  gold  thread  in  some  instances  and  of  figures  in  otheis 
wfrebut  different  melbodsof  describing  the  same  thing. 
It  follows,  then,  that  the  application  of  the  term  "  em- 
broiderer" to  roifa  is  false ;  if  it  belong  to  either  it  is 


Anetent  Egyptian  Embroidered  Dresses.    (From  Cbam- 
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to  cAosAei,  or  the  "cunning  woihmMi,''  who  added  the 
figures.  But  if  "  mdroubrji"  be  strictly  oonflned  to  the 
work  of  the  nttdie,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  be  applied 
to  either,  for  the  simple  addition  of  gold  thread,  or  of  ■ 
figure,  does  not  involve  the  use  of  the  needier  The 
pattenta  may  have  been  worked  into  the  stuff  by  the 
loom,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  Egvpt  (Wil- 
kinson, iii,  128;  camp.  Her.  L  c),  where  the'llehrews 
learned  the  art,  and  aa  is  stated  by  Josephua  {Sv^ 
Ivi^avTai,  Ant.  iii,  7,  2).  The  distjnctinn,  ok  given  bj- 
the  Talmsdista,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  Gese- 
nina  {Tiftaur.  p.  ISII)  and  BShr  {^Symbolik,  i,  366),  is 
this,  that  rikmah,  or  "  needlework,"  was  where  a  pat- 
tern was  attached  to  the  Kuff  by  being  sewn  to  it  on 
one  side^  and  the  work  of  tba  datM  when  the  pattern 
was  worked  into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  and  so  ajipeared 
on  bulk  BtAa.  This  view  appears  to  be  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  and  with  the 
sense  of  the  word  tihaah  elsewhere.  The  absence  of 
the  figure  or  the  gold  thread  in  the  one,  and  ita  presence 
in  the  other,  consUtuCea  the  essence  of  the  distinction. 
In  support  of  this  view  we  call  attention  to  the  pasaagea 
in  which  the  expresdons  are  contrasted.  Rihaah  con- 
sisted of  the  following  materials,  "  blue,  purple,  scarlet, 
and  fine  twined  linen"  (Exod.  xxvi,  36;  zxvii,  16: 
xxxvi,87;  xxxriil,]Sj  xxxix,2g).  Theworkoftho 
cioiAci  was  ritber  "  fine  twined  linen,  blue,  purple,  and 
scarlet,  fcith  cAnuMW  (Exod.  xxri,  I,  31 ;  xxKvi,  S. 
36),  or  "foA^Une,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen" 
(ixviii,  6,8, 15;  xixix,  2,fi,8),  Again, looking  at  the 
general  sense  of  the  words,  we  shall  find  that  choihib  lo- 


abruldeted  Ureu  or  Surdanapalus  III.    (From  the  As- 
Syrian  aculptures  in  the  British  Hu«enni.) 

tees  the  idea  of  invention,  or  der^^Titn^  patterns;  rit- 
lA,  the  idea  oflexfure  as  well  as  varvgaltd  oilor.  The 
■mer  is  applied  to  olher  arts  which  demanded  the  ex- 

ies  of  war  (2  Cbmn.  xxvi,  IS);  the  latter  is  applied 
other  substances,  the  texture  of  which  ia  remarkable, 
aa  the  human  body  (Tsa.  cxxxix,  16).  Further  than 
rihnah  involves  the  idea  of  a  regular  disposition 
ilors,  which  demanded  no  inventive  geniua.  Be- 
yond the  instances  already  adduced,  it  is  applied  to  lea- 
sellated  pavement  (1  Chron.  xxix,  £),  to  the  eagle's 
plumage  (Rzek.  xvii,  3),  and,  in  the  Targums,  to  the 
leopard's  spotted  akin  (Jer.  xiii,  2S).  In  the  same  sense 
it  is  applied  to  the  colored  sails  of  the  Egyptian  vessels 
(Eiek.  xxvii,  16),  which  were  either  checkered  or  worked 
according  to  a  regularly  recurring  pattern  (Wilkinson, 
iii,  211).  Oescni us  considers  this  passsge  asconduaivc 
for  bifl  view  of  the  distinction,  but  it  ia  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  the  patterns  were  on  one  side  of  the  sail  only, 
nor  does  there  appear  any  ground  to  infer  a  departure 
of  working  the  colon  by  the 


The  I 


elucidation  of  the  point.  The  Sept,  varies  between 
riAnje  and  po^iffiunjc,  aa  representing  rolxm,  and 
:i^rijc  and  v^avtiK  for  chothtb,  combining  the  two 
IS  In  each  case  for  the  work  itself—^  wounXin  roB 
IMi^iiivTm  for  the  first,  ipyov  vfavrbv  iroiKiXrov  for 
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the  second.  The  distinction,  as  far  as  it  is  obsen-ed, 
consisted  in  the  one  being  needk-work  and  the  other 
loom-work.  The  Vulgate  gives  generally  plumariut  for 
the  first,  and  polymitariu$  for  the  second ;  but  in  Kxod. 
xxvi,  1, 31  plumarius  is  used  for  the  second.  The  first 
of  these  terms  (plumarius)  is  well  chosen  to  express 
rokemy  but  polynwtaruUf  L  e.  a  weaver  who  works  to- 
gether threads  of  divers  colors,  is  as  applicable  to  one 
as  t4>  the  other.  The  rendering  in  Ezek.  xxvli,  16,  $CU' 
fulatfty  i.  e.  "  checkered,"  correctly  describes  one  of  the 
productions  of  the  rokem.    We  have  lastly  to  notice  the 

incorrect  rendering  of  the  word  y^'O  in  the  A.  V. — 
"  broider,"  "  embroider"  (Exod.  xx viii,  4, 89),  It  means 
stuff  worked  in  a  tesMeUateot  manner,  L  e.  with  square 
cavities  such  as  stones  might  be  set  in  (comp.  ver.  20). 
The  art  of  embroidery  by  the  loom  was  extensively 
practiced  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  addition 
to  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians  were  celebrated  for 
it,  but  embroidery  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  i.  e. 
with  the  needle,  was  a  Phrygian  invention  of  later 
date  (Pliny,  viii,  48)  (Smith).  There  are  three  words 
for  "  weaver"  employed  in  the  descriptions  of  textures 
used  in  the  tabernacle  and  the  garments  of  the  priest : 
1. 3i^M,  orefff  the  simpler  weaver ,  who  wrought  in  one 
color,  even  though  that  color  were  blue  (Judg.  xvi.  13 ; 
Isa.  lix,  6;  Exod.  xxviii,  32;  xxxix,  22,  27);  2.  D;r\ 
rokim,  the  cohr-weaver^  who  wrought  in  textures  of  at 
least  three  oobrs,  as  he  wove  cloth  made  of  blue,  purple, 
and  scarlet  threads,  and  twined  linen  (Exod.  xxvi,  86 ; 
xxvii,16;  xxviii,89;  xxxix, 29);  3.  San, cAo#JW6, the 
embroiderer^  who  wrought  in  the  same  colors  and  mate- 
rials as  the  color-weaver  or  rokem,  but  always  with  an 
additional  thread,  producing  figures  (Exod.  xxvi,  1, 81 ; 
xxviii,  6,  8,  16 ;  xxix,  8)  (Paine,  Temple  of  Solomon, 
p.  12).  See  Art  of  Needlework  from  ike  Earliest  Ages, 
by  the  countess  of  Wilton  (Loud.  1840).  See  Embroi- 
DKR:  Weave. 

Neef  (or  Neefs),  James,  a  Flemish  engraver  who 
devoted  himself  mostly  to  sacred  and  secular  art,  was 
born  at  Antwerp,  according  to  Nagler,  about  1610. 
There  are  various  dates  assigned  for  his  birth,  but  Na- 
gler is  probably  correct,  as  there  are  prints  by  Neef  ex- 
taut  dated  1682  and  1688.  His  last  print  recorded  is 
dated  1645.  He  engraved  a  number  of  plates  after  Ru- 
bens, Vandyck,  and  other  celebrated  Flemish  painters. 
His  drawing  is  correct,  but  stiff  and  mannered,  and  his 
heads  often  have  an  extravagant  expression;  but  his 
prints  are  much  esteemed.  They  are  executed  entirely 
with  the  graver,  which  he  handled  with  g^reat  facility. 
Among  his  works  are.  The  Fall  of  the  Angels: — The 
Meeting  of  Abraham  and  Melchisedec: — Tht  Crucifix- 
ion, with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John : — St.  A  ugustine : — The 
Martyrdom  of  St,  Thomas : — The  Judgment  of  Paris : — 
The  Triumph  of  Galatea  (all  these  are  afler  Rubens) : 
— Christ  and  his  Six  Penitents : — Job  and  his  W\fe : — 
The  Martyrdom  of  St,  Lievin : — Christ's  offering  to  Mag- 
dalen (all  these  after  Grerard  Segers)  i—ChiHst  In-ougki  be- 
fore PUiUe,  after  J.  Jordaens  \—St,  Roch  interceding  for 
the  Persons  attached  by  the  Plague,  afler  Erasmus  Quelli- 
nua.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  612. 

Neef,  Jean,  a  Belgian  ascetic  writer,  was  bom  at 
Mechlin  in  1576.  He  belonged  to  the  Order  of  the 
Hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  in  which  he  filled  the  office 
of  prior.  In  1625  he  was  appointed  provincial  for  Flan- 
ders and  Cologne.  He  died  at  Mechlhi,  June  28, 1656. 
His  works  are,  Vita  sanctcs  Monica  (Antwerp,  1628)  :— 
Uorologium  monasticm  perfectionis  (Lou vain,  1630) : — 
De  tertiariis  ordinis  Sancti  A  ugustini  (Antwerp,  1632) : 
— Eremus  A  ugu8tiniana,fioribus  honoris  et  sanctitatis  ver- 
nans  (Louvain,  1638,  4to),  in  which  b  found  the  life  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  a  great  number  of  notices  of  the  re- 
markable personages  of  his  order : — Le  Aouveau  Testa- 
ment, in  Flemish.  See  Andre,  Bibl.  Belgica,  ii,  700.— 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  vii,  605. 

NeefiB,  Petkr,  called  the  Old,  an  eminent  Flemish 


painter  who  moatiy  confined  himself  to  the  ctdtivMioB 
of  ecclesiastical  art,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1570.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  the  elder  Henry  Steenwydc,  wham 
manner  he  closely  imitated.  He  pftinted  vievi  g€ 
churches  and  convents,  especially  interioc?*  prdcni^ 
those  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  He  poaMJKii 
a  profound  knowledge  of  perspectivey  and  repccsone^ 
his  subjects,  with  all  their  rich  oraamenta  md  ercrr 
architectural  member,  with  strict  troth,  and  yet  wii^ 
out  betraying  the  appearance  of  anxioos  labor.  Ev- 
ery object  is  marked  with  minate  predsioii,  and  6^ 
ished  with  an  exquisite  touch  and  a  light  peociL  His 
bright,  clear  pictures,  in  which  he  avoided  the  darid»h- 
brown  coloring  sometimes  observable  in  the  w<Rlca  fd  hh^ 
master  Steenwyck,  are  the  most  esteemed.  Bein^  m 
indifferent  designer  of  figures,  he  often  got  F.  FrB)ei& 
Van  Thulden,  Velvet  Breughel,  or  Teniers  to  paint  the 
figures ;  those  of  the  two  last  greatly  enhance  the  rake 
of  the  pictures  of  Neefs.  He  died  in  165L.  His  fvs. 
Peter  Martin  (called  the  Young\  painted  in  the  ssbk 
style,  and  chose  the  same  subjecta  as  his  father,  but  m 
by  no  means  equal  to  him.  See  SpooDer,  Biog.  Bit. 
ofthe  Fine  Arts,  u,Q12. 

Neely,  Philip  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epi»- 
copal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Rutherford  Cooat. 
Tenn.,  Sept.  9, 1819.  He  was  converted  in  1836,  aiMl  'm 
1837  joined  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  was  ap- 
pointed  junior  preacher  on  Jackson  Circuit,  West  Tes- 
nessee.  On  the  division  of  the  conference  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Memphis  Conference,  and  was  ftatjoiwd 
at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  in  1841.  During  the  two  yean 
following  he  was  stationed  in  Huntsville,  Ala.;  in  1844 
was  appointed  president  of  the  Columbia  Female  Col- 
lege ;  in  1846  travelled  as  agent  of  the  Traunrlvama 
University.  In  1848  he  was  transferred  to  the  AJabama 
Conference,  and  labored  in  its  boundaries  ontiJ  his  deati 
at  Mobile,  Ala.,  Nov.  9,  1868.  See  Mvu  Ann.  Coitf,  M. 
E,  Church,  South,  p.  233. 

NeSmi'as  (Stffiiag  v.  r.  Nc/iov<rO,  the  Giacisp^ 
form  (Ecclus.  xlix,  13;  2  Mace  i,  18,  20,  21,  23, 31.  S6; 
ii,  13)  of  the  name  of  Nehemiah  (q.  v.). 

Neercassel,  Jan  van,  an  eminent  Dutch  prelatt, 
was  bom  at  Gorkum  in  1628,  and  afler  a  thoroogfa  edu- 
cation entered  into  holy  orders.  He  joined  the  ooagrr- 
gation  of  the  Oratory,  taught  theol<^^  at  MecMin  aod 
at  Cologne,  then  was  nominated  archdeacon  of  Utrecht 
and  finally,  in  1661,  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  thai 
city  under  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Castoria.  In  1663  be 
became  the  only  bishop  of  the  five  hundred  tboeaasd 
Catholics  scattered  throughout  Holland,  and  governed 
his  vast  diocese  ^dth  such  great  solicitude  that  be  suc- 
ceeded in  re-establishing  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Neer- 
cassel enjoyed  the  greatest  consideration  even  amgss 
Protestants.  He  was  in  correspondence  with  eraineet 
scholars  and  divines,  among  these  Boesuet,  who  b^Ur 
esteemed  Neerca^sel's  writings.  He  died  at  Zw(^  in 
1686.  Bishop  Neercassel  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
French  Jansenists,  and  several  of  them,  among  otben 
Dr.  Amauld  himself,  found  in  his  episcopate  a  icfage. 
Neercassel  himself  remained  in  peace  with  Rome;  bat 
the  successor  he  had  pointed  out  was  not  ch<»cn  on 
account  of  the  interference  of  the  Jesuits,  who  feared 
that  M.  van  Heussen  might  prove  a  schismatic,  and 
finally  Coddes,  one  of  the  three  whom  the  Society  of 
Jesus  proposed  to  the  papal  see,  was  elevated.  We 
have  of  NeercasseVs  works,  De  Sandontm  et  pme^oK 
B,  Marice  cuUu  (Utrecht,  1675,  8vo),  translated  into 
French  by  abbe  Le  Roy  (P^ris,  1679,  8vo) :— Tiwrfa/w 
de  ledione  Scripturarum,  in  quo  Protestcmtittm  eas  £c^pa£ 
praxis  refeUitur,  Catholicorum  vera  stabili/ur  (£miD&- 
ich,  1677,  8vo),  translated  into  French  (Cologne,  168C 
8vo) : — .4  mor  pamtens,  sen.  de  redo  vsu  Claviirm  (Em- 
merich, 1683, 12mo) ;  in  a  new  edition,  given  the  fclkiv- 
ing  year,  the  author  suppre«eed  the  prt>positions  wbi^ 
had  displeased  at  Rome ;  the  A  mor  panitens  was  tnos- 
lated  into  French  (Utrecht,  1741,  3  vols.  12roo).    S«« 
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Du  Pin,  />*  Auteurs  EccUnattiques  17**  CenL ;  Hoefer, 
Xouv.  Biog,  Genirale,  8.  v. ;  Tregelles,  The  Jatuemtts 
(Lond.  1861, 12mo),  p.  54, 66.    (J.  H.  W.) 

XTeeains  (an  obsolete  word  for  sneezing)  is  found 

only  in  Job  xli,  10,  as  a  rendering  of  n^'^137,  aiiahah' 

(which  occurs  only  there),  from  an  otherwise  unused 
root  signifying  to  sneeze  (q.  v.). 

yefaBti,  Dibs,  L  e.  unlawfld  da^Sy  a  term  among 
the  ancient  Romans  for  those  davs  on  which  neither 

» 

courts  of  justice  nor  the  assemblies  of  people  could  be 
held;  afterwards  they  were  dedicated  chiefly  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  Numa  Pompilius  is  said  to  have 
been  the  originator  of  the  dies  nrfasti, 

ITefi^  Fklix,  a  philanthropic  Swiss  Protestant  divine, 
was  bom  in  1798  at  a  small  village  near  Geneva.   While 
yet  a  youth  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  Genevese 
service,  where  his  excellent  conduct  and  superior  quali- 
tications  soon  procured  him  advancement.    But  he  be- 
came obnoxious  to  his  brother-officers  by  the  unbending 
principles  and  the  high-toned  purity  of  his  life,  the  re- 
sult of  the  careful  teachings  of  his  widowed  and  pious 
mother.      He  was  advised  to  leave  the  army  for  the 
pulpit,  and  finally  resolving  to  follow  this  advice,  he  re- 
»igned  his  commission  in  1819.   He  now  offered  himself 
for  the  work  of  a  catechist  or  parish  missionary,  and 
labored  for  two  years  in  that  capacity  in  several  of  the 
Swiss  cantons,  and  afterwards  for  six  months  at  Greno- 
ble.   Bat  when  he  desired  to  be  ordained,  he  found  that 
religions  scruples  prevented  his  connecting  himself  with 
the  Established  Church  of  Geneva,  while  from  his  be- 
ing a  foreigner  he  could  not  hope  to  receive  ordination 
through   the  Protestant  Church  of  France.    He  was 
therefore  advised  to  repair  to  England,  where  he  was 
ordained.  May  19, 1828,  in  Mr.  Clayton's  chapel  in  the 
Poultry;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  left  London  to  re- 
turn to  the  scene  of  his  former  labors  at  Mens.    How- 
ever gratifying  his  reception  among  that  attached  peo- 
ple, his  benevolent  mind  fixed  on  another  place,  in  a 
wild  and  sequestered  portion  of  the  High  Alps,  as  more 
urgently  in  need  of  his  services.    The  consistory  of  the 
Protestant  churches  permitting,  he  entered  on  his  pas- 
toral charge  in  1824.     Thus  this  devoted  minister,  who 
might  have  enjoyed  comfort  and  leisure  in  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  vales  of  Languedoc,  chose  to  settle  in  a  poor 
and  -wildly  extending  Alpine  district,  comprising  not 
less  than  seventeen  isolated  villages  within  a  circuit  of 
eighty  miles.    There  was  one  part  of  his  parish,  the 
Val  Fressini^re,  where  the  inhabitants  were  so  low  so- 
cially, as  well  as  uncivilized  in  the  most  common  arts 
of  life,  as  to  be  scarcely  removed  in  many  respects 
above  the  condition  of  barbarism.    NeiT  perceived  that 
his  first  step  must  be  to  supply  the  want  of  education, 
and,  unable  to  pay  a  teacher,  be  joined  the  duties  of  a 
schoolmaster  to  those  he  already  bore.     Having  at 
length  succeeded  in  interesting  the  people  in  his  efforts, 
he  induced  them  to  build  a  school-house,  he  directing 
the  workmen,  and  acting  at  once  as  architect  and  mason. 
But  such  excessive  labor  exhausted  his  constitution, 
and  he  died  April  12, 1829,  leaving  a  name  entitled  to  be 
ranked  among  the  best  benefactors  of  his  fellow -creat- 
ures.   See  Gilly,  Memoirs  of  Neff^  and  of  his  Labors 
among  (he  French  Protestants  of  Daupkine,  a  Renmant 
of  the  Prtmitvee  Christians  of  Gavl  (Lond.  1882, 8vo) ; 
Bost,  Life  of  Felix  A>/(Lond,  1866) ;  Jamieson,  Cydop, 
ofRelig,  Biog,  p.  849 ;  Darling,  Cydop,  Bibliog.  ii,  2166 ; 
The  London  Quarterly  Review^  April,  1888.     (J.  N.  P.) 

NegaJun.    See  Talmitd. 

Negation  is  in  philosophical  parianoe  the  absence 
of  that  which  does  not  naturally  belong  to  the  thing  we 
are  speaking  of,  or  which  has  no  right,  obligation,  or 
necessity  to  be  present  with ;  as  when  we  say  a  stone  is 
inanimate  or  blind  or  deaf,  i.  e.  has  no  life,  sight,  or  hear- 
ing (Watts,  Logicj  pt.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  6).  According  to  the 
scholastic  theologian,  Thomas  Aquinas  (Summa  theolog, 
pt.  i,  qu.  48,  art.  v),  '*  simple  negioion  denies  to  a  thing 


some  certain  realities  which  do  not  belong  to  the  nature 
of  the  same.  Privation,  on  the  contrary,  is  deficiency 
in  some  reality  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  be- 
ing.** See  Privation.  In  simple  apprehension  there 
is  no  affirmation  or  denial ;  so  that,  strictly  speaking, 
there  are  no  negative  ideas,  notions,  or  conceptions.  In 
truth,  some  that  are  so  calleid  represent  the  most  positive 
nullities;  as  infinity,  immortality,  etc.  But  in  some 
ideas,  as  in  that  of  blindness,  deafness,  insensibility, 
there  is,  as  it  were,  a  taking  away  of  something  from 
the  object  of  which  these  ideas  are  entertained.  This 
is,  however,  privation  (oriprjaiQ)  rather  than  negation 
(aVo^eric),  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  negation 
implies  some  anterior  conception  of  the  objects  of  which 
the  negation  b  made.  Absolute  negation  is  impossible. 
We  have  no  idea  of  nothing— it  is  but  a  word.  "  Nthilitnij 
or  nothtng,^  says  Clarke, "  is  that  of  which  everj-thing  can 
truly  be  denied,  and  nothing  can  be  truly  affirmed.  So 
that  the  idea  of  nothing  (if  I  may  so  speak)  is  absolutely 
the  negation  of  all  ideas.  The  idea,  therefore,  either 
of  a  finite  or  infinite  nothing  is  a  contradiction  in  terms'" 
(^Answer  to  Seventh  Letter).  Nothing^  taken  positively, 
is  what  does  not  but  may  exist,  as  a  river  of  milk; 
taken  negatively,  it  is  that  which  does  not  and  cannot 
exist,  as  a  square  circle,  a  mountain  without  a  valley. 
Nothing  positively  is  ens  potentiale.  Nothing  nega- 
tively is  non  ens.  See  Krauth*s  Fleming,  Vocabulary  of 
Philos,  p.  846,  846.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Negeb.    See  South  Couktbt. 

Neges  (or  more  commonly  CA2n78i8)  is  the  name 
of  an  order  of  Japanese  monks  or  secular  priests  who 
ofiiciate  in  the  mias  or  temples.  They  are  either  main- 
tained by  the  endowment  money  of  the  mia  to  which 
they  may  happen  to  belong,  or  by  a  pension  from  the 
Dairi;  but  their  principal  support  is  derived  from  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  devotees.  The  Canusis 
wear,  as  a  badge  of  their  office,  either  a  white  or  yellow 
robe  over  their  ordinary  dress.  Their  cap,  which  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  is  tied  under  the  chin  with 
silken  strings.  Upon  this  cap  are  tassels  with  fringes 
to  them,  which  are  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  person  who  wears  them.  Their  beards  are 
close  shaven,  but  their  hair  is  very  long;  the  superiors, 
however,  wear  it  curled  up  under  a  piece  of  black  gauze. 
At  each  ear  is  a  long  piece  of  silk,  which  comes  forward 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  The  order  of  the  Ca- 
nusis depends,  with  respect  to  spiritual  concerns,  on  the 
decision  of  the  Dairi,  and  with  regard  to  temporal  mat- 
ters they  are  subject,  like  all  other  ecclesiastics,  to  the 
authority  of  the  judge  of  the  temple,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  secular  monarch.  The  superiors  of  the  Canusis 
are  remarkable  for  their  pride  and  contempt  of  the  com- 
mon people.  They  are  to  be  seen  scattered  throughout 
all  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the  empire.  The  leading 
monks  reside  at  Miaco ;  but,  though  invested  with  great 
authority  and  influence  over  the  people,  they  are  always 
subject  to  the  imperial  authority,  which  punishes  eccle- 
siastical delinquents  with  death.  The  Canusis,  in  their 
discourse  to  the  people,  dwell  chiefly  on  points  of  moral- 
ity. They  preach  ftom  a  rostrum  or  pulpit,  and  along- 
side of  them  is  placed  the  tutelar  idol  of  the  sect  or  order 
to  which  they  belong,  and  to  this  the' devotees  present 
their  free-will  offerings.  On  each  side  of  the  pulpit  there 
is  a  lighted  lamp  suspended  from  the  canopy,  and  a  little 
below  it  is  a  desk  or  pen  for  the  younger  priests,  where 
some  of  them  sit  and  others  stand.  The  preacher  wears 
a  hat  upon  his  head  shaped  like  an  umbrdla,  and  holds  a 
fan  in  his  hand.  Before  commencing  his  sermon  he  ap- 
pears to  meditate  for  a  little,  then  rings  a  small  bell  by 
way  of  enjoining  silence  upon  his  audience ;  and  after 
quiet  is  obtained  he  opens  a  book  which  lies  upon  a 
cushion  before  him,  containing  the  moral  precepts  and 
fundamental  principles  of  the  religion  of  his  sect.  Hav- 
ing chosen  his  text,  he  delivers  his  discourse,  which  is 
usually  clear  and  vigorous  in  its  language,  and  strictly 
methodical  in  its  arrangement.    The  peroration  very 
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often  conaista  of  a  high-flown  eulogium  upon  the  order 
to  which  the  preacher  belongs.  The  audience  are  called 
upon,  by  the  ringing  of  a  little  bell,  to  kneel  down  and 
say  their  prayers,  sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after 
the  sermon.  On  certain  days  set  apart  for  the  dead,  the 
Japanese  priests,  as  weU  as  monks,  sing  the  Namanda 
to  the  sound  of  little  bells  for  the  repose  of  their  de- 
ceased friends.  See  Macfarlane,  Japan  (Lond.  1852, 
8vo),  bk.  iv. 

Neg'inah,  properly  Nfxsikath  (HS^Sip,  wffinath'), 

occurs  in  the  title  of  Pstu  Ixi,  "  to  the  chief  musician 
upon  Neginah."  If  the  present  reading  be  correct,  the 
form  of  the  word  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Maha- 
lath  (Psa.  liii).  But  the  Sept.  {ip  ^ftvot^)  and  Vulg. 
{in  kynmU)  evidently  read  "  Neginoth**  in  the  plural, 
which  occurs  in  the  titles  of  five  Ptudms,  and  is  perhaps 
the  true  reading.  Whether  the  word  be  singular  or 
plural,  it  is  the  general  term  by  which  all  stringed  in- 
struments are  described  (Smith).  In  the  singular  it 
has  the  derived  sense  of  the  muaic  qfstrinffed  instru' 
ments  (1  Sam.  xvi,  16 ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  20) ;  and  of  iongs  to 
be  accompanied  with  stringed  inttrumenU  (Psa.  Ixxvii,  7), 
especially  a  tong  of  derision  (Job  xxx,  9).     See  Kbgi- 

»OTH. 

Neg'inoth  (ni3*^|l3,  neginoth',  songs  with  instru- 
mental accompaniment,  see  Neginah;  Sept.  l;/ivoc; 
Yulg.  hymni)  is  found  in  the  titles  of  Psa.  iv,  vi,  liv,  Iv, 
Ixvii,  Ixxvi,  and  the  margin  of  Hab.  iii,  19  (text 
*' stringed  instruments'*),  and  there  seems  but  little 
doubt  that  it  is  the  general  term  denoting  all  stringed 
instruments  whatsoever,  whether  played  with  the  hand, 
like  the  harp  and  guitar,  or  with  a  plectrum.  It  thus 
includes  all  those  instruments  which  in  the  A.  V.  are 
denoted  by  the  special  terms  '^harp,'*  '^  psaltery"  or 
"  viol,""  "  sackbut,"  as  well  as  by  the  general  descriptions 
'Stringed  instruments"  (Psa.  cl,  4),  **  instruments  of 
music"  (I  Sam.  xviii,  6),  or,  as  the  margin  gives  it, 
"  three-stringffd  instruments,"  and  the  **  instrument  of 
ten  strings"  (Psa.  xxxiii,  2 ;  xcii,  8 ;  cxliv,  9).  "  The 
chief  musician  on  Neginoth"  was  therefore  the  conductor 
of  that  portion  of  the  Temple  choir  who  played  upon  the 
stringed  instruments,  and  who  are  mentioned  in  PMl 
Ixviii,  25  (C^dSlb,  nogenim).  The  root  019  =  Kpovuv) 
from  which  the  word  is  derived  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xvi,  16, 
17,  18,  23;  xviii,  10;  xix,  9;  Isa.  xxxviii,  20,  and  a 
comparison  of  these  passages  confirms  what  has  been 
said  with  regard  to  its  meaning.  The  author  of  the 
ShiUe  Haggibborim,  quoted  by  Kircher  {Musurgia,  i,  4, 
p.  48),  describes  the  Neginoth  as  instruments  of  wood, 
long  and  round,  pierced  with  several  apertures,  and  hav- 
ing three  strings  of  gut  stretched  across  them,  which 
were  played  with  a  bow  of  horsehair.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Hebrews  were  acquaint- 
ed with  anything  so  closely  resembling  the  modem 
violin. — Smith.   See  Musical  Instruments  ;  Psalms. 

Nego.    See  Abkd-neoo. 

Negombo,  Negosi,  and  Neplndi  are  the  names 
by  which  the  African  negroes  of  Congo,  Angola,  etc., 
designate  three  of  their  priests. 

1.  The  Negombo  is  looked  upon  both  as  a  priest  and 
a  prophet.  He  not  only  professes  to  foretell  fhture 
events,  but  he  ascribes  to  himself  likewise  an  innate 
virtue  of  healing  all  manner  of  diseases.  He  is  always 
sufficiently  provided  with  a  vast  variety  of  medicaments, 
the  virtues  whereof  are  so  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  the  negroes  that  the  failure  of  Negombo's  prescrip- 
tions is  always  imputed  to  the  patient. 

2.  The  Negosi  must  take  to  himself  eleven  wives,  and, 
as  is  usual  among  African  tribes,  he  also  acts  the  part 
of  a  magician.  When  any  native  meditates  revenge 
upon  an  enemy,  he  applies  to  the  Negosi,  who  cuts 
off  some  locks  of  his  hair,  and,  binding  them  together, 
throws  them  into  the  fire,  uttering  all  the  while  various 
imprecations  on  the  enemy,  and  all  his  possessions  and 
kin. 


8.  The  Nepindi  styles  himself  master  of  the  eTrmwtfK, 
and  pretends  to  control  thunder,  lightning,  and  ftociB^ 
To  manifest  his  power,  he  raises  large  heaps  of  eaifb 
contiguous  to  his  habitation.  After  he  has  finwihfd  the 
usual  sacrifices  and  magical  operations,  a  little  mmmttHk 
they  say,  creeps  out  from  the  foot  of  one  of  these,  wfakb 
raises  itself  by  slow  degrees,  and  at  last  takes  its  fiigtit 
towards  the  heavens.  Then  thick  doads  darken  the 
skies,  and  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain  immediatdy  e»- 
snes.     See  Cavassi,  Ittor,  descriziom  de  Cosago^  etc 

Negores,  a  religious  sect  in  Japan,  which  derives 
its  origin  from  Cambodoxi,  a  disciple  of  Xeaca.  The 
sect  consists  of  three  classes.  The  first,  who  are  ksi 
numerous  than  the  others,  devote  themselves  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  and  the  performance  of  relig:ioas  eete- 
monies;  the  second  employ  themselves  in  militanr  af- 
fairs, and  the  third  in  the  prepaiarion  of  weapons  ei 
war.  The  Negores,  as  a  body,  are  so  nomeroas  mad  is- 
flnential  that  the  emperor  finds  it  necessary  to  secare 
their  favor.  They  are  scrupoloaBly  careful  aboot  ihe 
lives  of  inferior  animals,  bat  their  quarrels  with  eack 
other  often  end  in  bloodshed.  See  Gardner,  FaiikM  sf 
the  Worlds  ii,  524 ;  Broughton,  BiblioUiaoa  HiMor,  Seen. 
ii,  s.  y. 

NegOftL    See  Nrgombo. 

Negri  (or  Negro),  Francesco,  an  Italian  Be- 
former  noted  for  his  philological  attainmoits,  was  ban 
of  a  noble  and  ancient  family  in  Bassano,  in  the  Venetiiu 
territory,  in  1500.    Gifted  with  an  active  and  penedai- 
ing  mind,  he  became  an  excellent  student.    Ue  entexed 
the  Order  of  Benedictines.     The  principles  of  the  Be^ 
ormation  preached  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  pcoe- 
trating  Italy  at  this  time,  Negri  came  forward  as  one  of 
the  first  to  adopt  the  new  doctrines,  and  promptly  aban- 
doning his  order,  he  went  to  Germany,  joined  Zwingli, 
and  accompanied  the  great  Swiss  Refonner  to  the  coa- 
ferences  of  Marbuig  in  1529,  and  assisted  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  in  1530.    Negri  defended  with  eloqneooe  tht. 
famous  Protestant  profession  of  faith  known  under  th« 
name  of  the  Confession  of  Augsbnrg.    He  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Italy ;  but  that  country  oflfeiing  do  secnrity  x» 
the  preachers  of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  be  went  back  t» 
Germany.    He  stopped  some  time  at  Strasburg.  tbea  at 
Geneva,  and  finally  settled  at  Chiavcnna,  a  small  vilbge 
of  the  Grisons,  where  he  married,  and  became  the  teach- 
er of  a  schooL   His  small  salary  scarcely  saffiocd  to  sop* 
port  his  family.    It  appears  that  he  attempted  to  better 
bis  position  by  going  again  to  Geneva ;  but  he  was  bo( 
more  fortunate  than  before,  and  he  returned  to  Chiarea- 
na,  where  he  died  some  time  posterior  to  1559.    In  his 
last  years  Negri  departed  from  the  theological  platfam 
of  his  old  teachers,  Luther  and  Zwingli,  and  embraced 
Socinianism.     We  have  of  his  works,  Turcieantm  rc- 
rum  commentarius  (Paris,  1538, 8vo),  translated  by  Ftml 
Giovo : — Rudifnenta  grammafiaKj  the  auctoribus  oMtda 
(Milan,  1541),  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Ca»M>fw«.^7tm- 
tnaiicaies  (Peschiaro,  1555, 8vo)  : — OvidH  MetamorjAons 
in  epitomen  Phakncis  versibus  redacta  (Zurich,  154$; 
Basle,  1544) :  —  Tragcedia  de  libero  ariiirio  (Geiwva, 
1546,  4to,  and  1550,  with  addiUons).     This  singulax 
dramatic  allegory  upon  one  of  the  most  disputed  ques- 
tions between  the  Catholics  and  the  Reformen  is  rare 
and  recherche ;  the  denouement  of  the  piece  is  the  tri- 
umph of  Justifying  Grace  over  king  Free- Will,  who  b 
beheaded,  and  over  the  pope,  who  b  rect^nised  as  Anti- 
christ.   The  drama  was  translated  into  French  vnAtf 
the   title   La  tragidie  du   roi  Franc^Arbitre  (ViDe- 
franche  [Geneva],  1659,  8vo).     We  also  have  of  Ne- 
gri's works,  De  Fanini  Faventvd  ac  Dommsci  Batsch 
nensis  morte^  qui  nuper  ob  Christum  m  ItaHa  Bomm 
poniifids  jttssu  impie  occisi  stmt,  brevi*  kistoria  (C%u- 
venna,  1550,  8vo),  one  of  his  rarest  and  most  cmioas 
books : — Historia  Francisci  Spiera  civitatmlam  qwi  futd 
susceptam  semel  EvangeHca  verittUis  professumem  oAs^ 
gassetf  in  horrendum  incidit  despenOiomem  (TfAxofiea, 
1555,  8vo).     See  Roberti,  Nodsie  storieo<r&idk  Mt 
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rita  e  deOe  open  di  Frtmc  Urgri,  apotlata  Battaum  drl 
ttcolo  xni  (Buuno,  I8B9,  4to);  DitiOTuirio  utorko  (ed. 
De  Bassano);  Brunei,  Manud  da  Libraire  (Index); 
Hoefer,  ffoiu.  Biog.  Gin.  xxvii,  618,  619.    (J.  H.  W.) 

ITegrl,  Olroluno,  an  lulian  hunuuist,  wu  bora 
■t  Venice  in  HM.  Aftei  h»ying  b«en  vicar  of  the 
lusbops  of  BdlUDo  md  Vicenxa,  be  became  secretary 
of  cardinBl  Comuo,  uid  later  of  urdinil  CooUriuL 
Negri  obtainM  (fterwuda  •  cinonicate  at  Padua.  He 
died  at  Padua  in  1677.  According  lo  the  Judgment  of 
Sadolet,  he  wrote  Latin  with  purity  and  great  elegance. 
We  have  of  bis  worlus  Epulo!a  tt  Oratiaaet  (Fadua, 
1S79,  4to,  and  Rome,  1767).  At  the  head  of  Ibis  last 
edition  is  found  a  biography  of  Kegri,  wriUen  by  abbe 
CoatanzL  See  Foacarini,  Storia  Mia  lelleratura  Vme- 
itano.— Hoefer,  Novc.  Biog.  Ginirak,  xxxvii,  613. 

Negri,  Salomon  (Arabic,  5ofaynum  Aiiudi),  a 
Greek  philoaopber,  was  bom  at  Damascus  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17tb  century.     Inatructed  by  the  Jesuit 

to  Paris,  and  continued  bis  studies  at  the  Sorbonne.  He 
afterwarda  went  to  London,  and  in  1701  to  Halle,  where 
be  remained  four  years,  ^viug  leasons  iu  Arabic,  among 
others  to  the  celebrated  Micbaelis.  The  climate  of 
Germany  being  injurious  to  his  health,  he  went  lo  Italy, 
and  afterwards  establisbed  himself  at  Constantinople. 
where  he  waa  ordained  priest  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  war  brought  him  again  lo  Italy.  He  sought,  but 
without  auccesa,  lo  found  at  Venice,  and  later  at  Rome, 
a  achool  where  be  would  have  taugbt  Arabic,  Sjiiac, 
and  Tuikiab.  He  then  relumed  to  Halle,  where  hi 
again  passed  sixteen  months;  and  finally  settled  ii 
LoodoD,  and  there  obtained  employment  u  interpreter 
of  the  Oriental  languages.  He  died  there  in 
Negri  has  given  Antic  iranslaliona  of  the  Pialm 
tbe  NttB  Talamrnt,  published  under  the  auspices  c 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socielv,  The  Ptalm 
peared  in  1725  (Bvo) ;  tbe  A'ew  TMammt  in  1727  (4to). 
Theie  two  versions  have  been  severely  criticised  by 
Reiake  (see  Baumgaiten,  NiicSrichtm  cos  nKrheUrdigai 
BiUiern,  iii,  383).  We  have  likewise  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  Vie  de  Gatritl  Sachliihuiia  (in  the  Oprra 
of  Fr^d).  lastly,  be  hai  published  in  the  Frtiiciliigri 
fftbtt^er  a  CoacenalioB  which  he  had  in  Constantino- 
ple with  a  Turkiah  moUah.    See  tfnnortn  Ntgriana 

(Halle,  1764, 4ta) Rotermund,  SuppUuiml  to  Jacber, 

GMuiat-Lasbm,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  A'ouc.  Biog.  Ginirak, 
mvii,  616. 

Negii,  Virginia -Ang^Uoa- Paula -Auto- 
nla.  an  Italian  nun,  was  bom  in  ISOe  at  Milan.  She 
eariy  left  the  world  to  enter  the  iww  monastery  of  the 
Angelicas  of  Sl  Paul,  to  the  foundation  of  whici 
had  contributed,  and  became  tescber  of  tbe  ito 
Full  of  leal  for  tbe  propagation  of  her  faith,  she  travel- 
led over  Vicenza,  Udine,  Padua,  Verona,  Brescia,  pr 
ing  everywhere  repentance  and  purity  of  life, 
■ick  and  tbe  poor  also  became  the  object  of  her 
and  several  hospitals  owe  their  foundation  to 
Among  the  number  of  conveisiona  that  she  mad 
mention  that  ofAlphonse,  marquis  of  Gua8te,KDverT 
the  Milanese,  whom  she  comforted  by  religious  cov 
on  bis  death-bed.  Many  of  her  converts  enlerei 
congregation  of  the  Clercs  of  Sl.PauL  Calumny  did 
not  spare  her;  and  her  enemies,  seeking  to  prove  hei  a 

rent  of  the  Clarissas.  John  of  Salazar,  an  Italian  prel- 
ate, then  archbishop  of  Luciano,  was  named  to  examine 
her  conduct,  and  recognised  the  falHty  of  tbe  acciisa- 

was  well  versed  in  Latin.  She  died  at  Milan  April  4. 
1666.  We  have  of  her  works,  latere  tpirilaali  dtUii 
•Itmla  e  rtligioia  Ar^iaa  Paula  Aalonia  dt  f/tgti 
(Venice,  1647, 4to ;  Milan,  1663, 8vo>.  Another  edition, 
published  at  Rome  (157S,  12mo),  is  preceded  by  ' 
life  of  Virginia  Negri  by  J.  B.  Fontana  de  Comi. 
■I^tnal  letters,  to  tbe  number  of  seventy -two, 
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parts,  and  for  unction  and  piety  ott-ii 
some  resemuiance  to  those  of  Saint  Catharine  of  Sienna. 
Tbere  is  also  attributed  to  Negri,  ijerdtio  partieo- 
2an  ii'uviserra(fc[,S^non!  (Brescia,  1577, 12mo).  See 
BOIiotA.  mtdioi.  icnptarum,  ii,  B9B;  Arid,  Cremona  lit- 
ierata ,'  Angustinua,  A  b  Eixlena,  Ttali-o  dtUe  done  Itl- 

lerate,  p.  271 Hoefer,  Noan.Biog.  Gin.  xxxvii,  618. 

NogrilloB  or  ITegiltOa  (Spanish,  diminuMve  of 
Nrgrofi)  is  the  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  lo  cer- 
tiun  Kegro-like  tribes  inhabitinp;  the  interior  of  some 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  differing  essentially  both 
in  features  and  manners  from  the  Malay  inhabitants  of 
the  Eastern  archipelago.  Among  the  planleis  and  vil- 
lagers of  the  plains  they  bear  tbe  name  nljlai  otAjttai 
(pronounced  Abetui).  They  are  also  called  by  the  Span- 
iards S'lgriioi  dtl  Uoti!t,  from  their  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tainous dielricle  for  the  most  part;  and  one  of  tbe  islands 
where  they  are  most  nutneroua  bears  the  name  of  Iila 
de  lot  Negrot.  These  Negritos  are  also  known  by  the 
names  Atta,  Aigia,  He,  Inopla,  and  Igolole  or  fgo}f4e. 
They  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  lo  the  Negroes 

height  not  more  than  four  feet  eight  inches,  whenc< 
tbeir  appellation.  Tliey  are  described  as  a  short,  small, 
but  well-made  and  active  people,  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  projecting  like  that  of  the  African  Negroes, 
tbe  hair  either  woolly  or  fVizzled,  and  the  complexion 
exceedingly  dark,  but  not  quite  ao  bUck  as  that  of  the 
Negroes,  The  Spaniards  describe  them  as  small,  more 
slightly  built,  less  black,  and  len  ugly  than  the  Negroes 
— Menot  Negnu  g  menoi  fi/u.  All  writers  concur  in 
speaking  of  them  as  sunk  in  tbe  lowest  depths  of  sav- 
agedom,  wandering  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  with- 
out any  Qxed  dwellings,  and  with  only  a  strip  of  bsrk 
to  cover  their  nakedness  i  sleeping  in  the  branchea  of 
tbe  treea,  or  among  tbe  ashes  of  tbe  fires  at  which  they 
had  cooked  their  food.  Their  only  weapona  are  thr 
bow  and  arrow;  and  they  live  upon  roots,  wild  fruits, 
and  any  sort  of  animals  that  they  can  surprise  in  tbeit 
haunta  or  conquer  in  the  ctuue.     By  tbe  Malaj-a  ihey 
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are  despised  and  hated;  and  the  buffalo>hunten  in  the 
woods,  when  they  meet  with  them,  do  not  scruple  to 
shoot  them  doMm  like  wild  beasts  or  game.     "  It  has 
not  come  to  my  knowledge,"  says  Mallat,  "that  a  fam- 
ily of  these  Negroes  ever  took  up  their  abode  in  a  vil- 
lige.    If  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  make  slaves  of 
them,  they  will  rather  submit  to  be  beaten  to  death 
than  undergo  any  bodily  fatigue ;  and  it  is  impossible, 
either  by  force  or  persuasion,  to  bring  them  to  labor. . . . 
Prompted  by  an  irresbtible  instinct  to  return  to  the 
place  of  their  birth,  they  prefer  a  savage  life  to  all  the 
charms  of  civilization.  It  has  occurred  that  individuals, 
who  have  taken  Negritos  during  their  infancy,  and 
made  sacrifices  to  give  them  an  education,  have  found 
themselves  suddenly  abandoned  by  them"  (ii,  95).   The 
same  writer,  an  ecclesiastic,  speaks  of  them  as  gentle 
and  inoffensive  in  their  manners,  whenever  he  himself 
came  in  contact  with  them;  and  although  informed 
that  some  of  them  were  cannibals,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  believe  the  report.     Dr.  Carl  Scherzer,  the  historian 
of  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Novaroy  when  at  Manil- 
la, bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  Negrita  girl  whom 
he  thus  describes :  "  This  was  a  girl  of  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  of  dwarf-like  figure,  with  woolly 
hair,  broad  nostrils,  but  without  the  dark  skin  and  wide 
everted  lips  which  characterize  the  Negro  type.    This 
pleasing-looking,  symmetrically-formed  girl  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  a  Spaniard,  apparently  with 
the  pious  object  of  rescuing  her  soul  from  heathenism. 
The  poor  little  Negrilla  hardly  understood  her  own 
mother-tongue,  besides  a  very  little  Tagal,  so  that  we 
had  considerable  difiiculty  in  understanding  each  other." 
According  to  Spanish  statements,  the  Negritos  are  found 
only  in  five  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  viz.  Luzon,  Min- 
doru,  Panay,  Negros,  and  Mindanao,  and  are  estimated 
at  about  25,000  souls.    A  few  exist,  however,  in  the 
interior  of  some  of  the  other  islands  in  the  Eastern 
archipelago;  and  they  are  scattered  also,  though  in 
small  numbers,  through  certain  islands  of  Polynesia. 
They  are  altogether  an  island  people,  and  are  hence 
treated  of  by  Prichard  under  the  designation  of  Pela- 
gian Negroes.    By  Dr.  Pickering  they  are  regarded  as  a 
distinct  race,  resembling  the  Papuan,  but  differing  from 
it  in  the  diminutive  stature,  the  general  absence  of  a 
beard,  the  projecting  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  or 
the  inclined  profile,  and  the  exaggerated  Negro  features. 
The  hair,  also,  is  more  woolly  than  that  of  the  Papuans, 
though  far  from  equalling  that  of  the  Negroes  in  knotty 
closeness.   By  Latham  the  Negritos  are  classified  under 
the  subdivision  of  "  Oceanic  Mongolidae,  C,"  which  sub- 
division is  further  modified  by  him  into  the  designation 
of  '^  Amphinesians"  and  ^  Kelienonesians."     Muller,  in 
his  AUgemeine  Ethnographie  (Vienna,  1878),  classifies 
them  among  the  Papuans  of  the  pure  type,  but  Wallace 
considers  them  a  totally  distinct  race,  and,  connecting 
them  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  probably 
of  Asiatic  rather  than  of  Polynesian  origin;  and  Pe- 
schel,  in  his  Volherkunde  (2d  ed.  Leipsic,  1875),  prefers 
to  call  them  Asiatic  Papuans,  in  distinction  from  Aus- 
tralian Papuans.     The  Negritos  out  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  islands  em- 
braced under  the  latter  designation,  as  New  Guinea, 
New  Ireland,  Solomon's  Isles,  Louisiade,  New  Caledonia, 
and  Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's  Land.     Except  in  the 
lasit- mentioned  island,  however,  the  Negritos,  strictly 
speaking — that  is,  the  blackish  people  with  woolly  hair 
— do  not  preponderate  over  the  other  native  tribes  less 
strongly  marked  with  Negro  features;  while  in  Tas- 
mania itself  the  race  has  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
amounting  at  present  to  not  more  than  two  or  three 
dozen  souls.     Dr.  Pickering  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  Ne- 
grito race  once  occupied  more  space  than  it  does  at  this 
time,  and  that  it  has  in  many  instances  preceded  the 
dissemination  of  other  races."    "We  conclude  with  a  de- 
scription of  a  Negrito  native  of  Erromango  (the  island 
where  the  missionary  Williams  was  murdered),  supplied 


to  Dr.  Pickering  by  Horatio  Hales,  his  awaoriaf^  is  tbe 
United  States  exploring  expeditioEi.  "He  was  iboat 
five  feet  high,"  says  Mr.  Hales, "  slender  aod  long  Bmbed; 
he  had  close  woolly  hair,  and  retreating  arched  forebead, 
short  and  scanty  eyebrows,  and  small  aaub  node,  thick 
lips  (especially  the  upper),  a  retreatin^^  chin,  and  tha 
projection  of  the  jaws  and  lower  part  of  the  face  m\oA. 
is  one  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Ncgio 
race. .  . .  Placed  in  a  crowd  of  African  blacka,  there  was 
nothing  about  him  by  which  he  could  have  beea  distiih 
guished  from  the  rest," 

The  Negritos  have  no  religion,  and  adore  no  star. 
It  appears,  however,  that  they  have  transmitted  to  the 
Sanguianes  (a  brown  race  inhabiting  the  neighbOTfaood), 
or  have  learned  from  the  latter,  the  practice  of  woi^up> 
ping  for  a  day  a  rock  or  the  jfcrunk  of  a  tree  in  which 
they  find  a  resemblance  to  some  animal  or  oth^^.  Tbca 
they  leave  it,  and  think  no  more  about  idcds  ontfl  thev 
meet  with  some  other  fantastical  form,  which  beoontts 
a  new  object  of  an  equally  frivolous  worship.  lirii^ 
in  a  state  altogether  primitive,  these  savages  possess  OfO 
instruments  of  music ;  and  their  language,  which  re- 
sembles the  chirruping  of  birds,  oontaimi  only  a  few 
words  incredibly  difficult  of  acquisition  by  the  strainer 
who  tries  to  learn  them.  They  are  Dsithful  in  marriage, 
and  have  only  one  wife.  When  a  young  man  has  made 
his  choice,  hb  friends  or  parents  ask  the  consent  of  the 
girl.  '  It  is  never  refused.  The  day  is  chosen,  and  is 
the  morning,  before  sunrise,  the  girl  is  sent  into  the 
forest,  where  she  hides  herself,  or  not,  according  to  her 
inclination  towards  her  suitor.  An  hour  allerwardi 
the  young  man  is  sent  to  seek  her;  and  if  he  has  ikt 
good  luck  to  find  her,  and  bring  her  back  to  her  fneo^ 
before  sunset,  the  marriage  is  consummated,  and  she  is 
his  wife  forever.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  retams 
without  her,  he  must  give  up  all  further  daim.  Old 
age  is  very  much  respected  among  the  Negritos,  and  it 
is  always  one  of  the  eldest  who  governs  their  assem- 
blies. All  the  savages  of  this  race  live  in  great  famfiies 
of  sixty  or  eighty,  and  stray  in  the  forests  without  any 
fixed  residence.  They  hold  the  dead  in  great  venera- 
tion. For  several  years  they  resort^  to  their  graves  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  a  little  tobacco  and  betel  upon 
them.  The  bow  and  arrows  of  the  deceased  are  suspend- 
ed over  his  grave  on  the  day  of  interment,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  belief,  he  emerges  every  night  from  the 
grave  to  go  hunting.  They  do  not  alwajrs  wait  for  the 
death  of  the  afflicted  before  burying  them.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  body  lyis  been  deposited  in  the  grave  it  be- 
comes necessary,  according  to  their  usages,  that  the 
death  should  be  avenged.  The  hunters  of  the  tribe  go 
out  with  their  lances  and  arrows  to  kill  the  first  living 
creature  they  meet  with,  whether  a  roan,  a  stag,  a  wild 
hog,  or  a  butSklo.  When  on  a  journey  in  search  of  a 
victim,  they  take  the  precaution  of  breaking  off  the 
young  shoots  of  the  shrubs  they  pass  by,  leaving  the 
ends  hanging  in  the  direction  of  their  route,  in  order  to 
warn  neighbors  and  travellers  to  avoid  the  path  they 
are  taking  in  search  of  a  man  or  a  beast  to  be  offered  up: 
for  if  one  of  their  own  people  fall  into  their  hands,  even 
he  is  sacrificed  as  the  expiatory  victim.  See  MaQ«, 
Le»  PkUippmu,  etc  (Paris,  1846, 2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  d4  sq.; 
De  la  Gironi^re,  Vingi  AtmSes  aux  PhUippme$  (Paii% 
1853),  p.  294  sq. ;  Earl,  Native  Raoa  of  the  Im&m  A  r- 
chipfiago  (Lond.  1853),  ch.  vii,  viii ;  Semper,  Die  Pki' 
Uppinen  u,  ihre  Bewokner  (WUrzburg,  18e9>   (J.  H.  W.) 

Negro  (from  Latin  nigerf  **  black**)  is  the  name  gen- 
erally applied  to  the  African  natives.  This  is,  how- 
ever, an  incorrect  use  of  the  word,  for  N^ro  nu^s  in- 
habit only  portions  of  the  African  continent,  princqially 
between  lat.  10^  N.  and  20°  S.  The  Negro  has  no  con- 
nection, at  least  not  intimately,  with  the  races  inhab- 
iting Northern  Africa,  such  as  the  Egyptians,  Ber> 
bers,  Assyrians,  Nubians,  etc  The  southcfn  exoemi- 
ttes  of  Africa,  too^  are  oomparatively  free  from  Negroes; 
they  are  inhabited  by  the  Hottentots  (q.  v.).  The 
Kaffres  (q.  v.)  are  sometimes  classed  with  the  Negroes 
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In  some  of  the  border  countries  a  strict  daseification  of 
their  inhabitants  is  difficult,  as  they  have  considerably 
intermixed.     The  Negro,  too,  is  not  at  all  confined  to 
the  African  continent,  but  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
Asia  and  its  islands,  and  throughout  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  whither  be  was  originally  carried  for  bond- 
sge  servitude.    SeeSLAVKBT.   In  Blumenbach's  fivefold 
division  of  mankind  the  Negroes  occupy  the  first  place 
under  the  variety  Etkiopum,  which  likewise  embraces 
the   KafiFires,   Hottentots,  Australians,  Alforians,  and 
Oceanic  Negroes.    In  LAtham's  threefold  division  they 
are  placed  among  the  AtltuUidcBj  and  form  the  primary 
subdivision  of  Negro  AtkmUda  in  that  author's  classi- 
lication;  while  in  Pickering's  elevenfold  division  they 
occupy  the  last  place  in  his  enumeration  of  the  races  of 
mankind.     Physically  the  Negro  is  distinguished  by  a 
soft  and  silky  skin,  dull  cherry-red  in  the  infant,  and 
growing  black  very  soon;  it  differs  jfr(»n  that  of  the 
whites  principally  in  the  greater  amount  of  pigment  cells 
in  the  Refe  Maipighii  (the  epidermb  being  uncolored), 
and  in  the  greater  number  of  cutaneous  glands.    His 
hair  is  generally  called  woolly,  though  improperly,  for 
it  differs  but  little  firom  that  of  the  other  races  except  in 
color,  and  in  its  curied  and  twisted  form,  and  is  rather 
harsh  and  wiry.    His  lips  are  thick,  the  lower  part  of 
bis  face  prognathic,  or  projecting  like  a  muzzle.     His 
skuU,  which  is  very  thick  and  solid,  is  long  and  narrow, 
with  a  depressed  forehead,  prominent  occiput  and  jaws, 
a  facial  angle  of  70^  to  65^.     According  to  Camper's 
lateral  admeasurement,  the  head  of  the  Negro  shows  an 
angle  of  70^,  while  that  of  the  European  shows  one  of 
8(F,  on  which  difference  of  10^,  as  he  considered,  de- 
pends the  superior  beauty  of  the  latter.    There  is  not 
much  dependence,  however,  to  be  placed  on  such  a  mode 
of  admeasurement;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Blu- 
menbach's vertical  method.     According  to  this,  a  con- 
siilerable  difference  would  appear  to  exist  between  the 
skull  of  the  Negro  and  that  of  the  European.    ^  But," 
says  Dr.  Pricbard,  ^  I  have  carefully  examined  the  sit- 
uation of  the  foramen  magnum  in  many  Negro  skulls; 
in  all  of  them  its  position  may  be  accurately  described 
as  being  exactly  behind  the  transverse  line  bisecting  the 
sntero-posterior  diameter  of  the  basis  craniL    Thb  is 
precisely  the  place  which  Owen  has  pointed  out  as  the 
general  position  of  the  occipital  h<^  in  the  human  skulL 
In  those  Negro  skulls  which  have  the  alveolar  process 
very  piotaberant,  the  anterior  half  of  the  line  above  de- 
scribed is  lengthened  in  a  slight  degree  by  this  circum- 
stance.   If  allowance  is  made  for  it,  no  difference  is  per- 
ceptible.   The  difference  is  in  all  instances  extremely 
slight;  and  it  is  equally  perceptible  in  heads  belonging 
to  other  races  of  men,  if  we  examine  crania  which  have 
prominent  upper  jaw&    If  a  line  is  let  fall  from  the 
summit  of  the  bead  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of 
the  basis,  the  occipital  foramen  will  be  found  to  be  sit- 
nated  immediately  behind  it;  and  this  is  precisely  the 
case  in  Negro  and  in  European  heads."    There  is,  in  fact, 
neither  in  this  respect — the  conformation  of  the  Negro 
skull— nor  in  any  other,  solid  ground  for  the  opinion 
hazarded  by  some  writers,  and  supported  either  through 
ignorance  or  from  interested  motives  by  many  persons — 
that  the  Negro  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
higher  order  of  apes  and  mankind.     The  skin,  hair, 
skuU,  lips,  maxillsLiy  profile,  and  general  facial  appear- 
Mce  of  the  Negro,  are  not,  however,  the  only  features 
that  distinguish  him  in  a  great  degree  from  the  Euro- 
pean, and  seem  to  stamp  him  as  a  distinct  variety  of 
the  human  race.      "In  the  Negro,"  saj-s  Prichard, 
''the  bones  of  the  leg  are  bent  outwards.      Soem- 
mering and  Lawrence  have  observed  that  the  tibiie  and 
fibulft  in  the  Negro  are  more  convex  in  front  than  in 
Enropeans;  the  calves  are  very  high,  so  as  to  encroach 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  legs;  the  feet  and  hands,  but 
Ps^ftieulaily  the  former,  are  fiat ;  and  the  oe  calcis,  in- 
^^^  of  being  arched,  is  continued  nearly  in  a  straight 
^>ne  with  the  other  bones  of  the  foot,  which  is  remark- 
A^y  broad."    As  to  the  supposed  excessive  length  of 


the  forearm  in  the  Negro,  a  circumstance  also  dwelt 
upon  as  showing  an  approach  to  the  anthropoid  apes, 
facts  are  altogether  against  the  statement;  there  being 
no  greater  difference  than  is  observable  in  individuals 
of  any  other  variety  of  mankind.  His  height  is  seldom 
six  feet,  and  rarely  below  five  and  a  half;  and  as  a  rule 
the  Negro  figures  are  fine,  especially  their  toreo.  Seen 
from  behind,  the  spine  usufdly  appears  depressed,  owing 
to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  ribs ;  the  nates  are  more 
flattened  than  in  other.raoes,  and  join  the  thighs  almost 
at  a  right  angle  instead  of  a  curve.  Besides  these  char- 
acteristics may  be  mentioned  the  projecting  upper  edge 
of  the  orbit;  broad,  retreating  chin,  and  great  develop- 
ment of  lower  part  of  the  face ;  small  eyes,  in  which  but 
little  of  the  yellowish-white  ball  is  seen ;  small,  thick 
ears,  standing  off  from  the  head,  with  a  small  lobe  and  a 
general  stunted  look;  black  iris;  very  wide  zygomatic 
arches,  giving  large  space  for  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
jaw ;  large  and  transverse  opening  of  the  nasal  cavity. 
The  pelvis  is  long  and  narrow,  its  average  circumference 
being  from  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  inches,  instead 
of  thirty  to  thirty-six  as  in  the  whites;  this  shape  in 
the  female,  according  to  Yrolik  and  Weber,  corresponds 
to  the  characteristic  shape  of  the  Negro  head;  those 
writers  considering  it  as  a  type  of  degradation,  as  it  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  quadrumana  in  the  more  vertical 
direction  of  the  iliac  bones  and  their  less  width,  in  the 
smaller  breadth  of  sacrum,  and  in  the  consequent  less 
extent  of  the  hips. 

In  the  skin  of  the  Negro  there  is  much  oily  matter, 
and  he  perspires  profusely,  which  serves  to  keep  him  in 
health.  The  Negro  flourishes  under  the  fiercest  heats  and 
unhealthy  dampness  of  the  tropics,  notwithstanding  the 
virulent  epidemics  and  endemics  of  the  country  where 
the  white  man  soon  dies;  he  has  less  nervous  sensibility 
than  the  whites,  and  is  not  subject  to  nervous  affections ; 
is  comparatively  insensible  to  pain,  bearing  surgical  oper- 
ations well;  the  effects  of  opium  and  other  narcotics  ap- 
pear rather  in  the  digestive,  circulatory,  and  respiratory 
functions  than  m  the  cerebral  and  nervous  system ;  he 
is  little  subject  to  yellow  fever,  and  more  to  yaws  and 
other  cutaneous  affections ;  he  is  generally  very  torpid 
under  disease.  The  senses  of  the  Negroes  are  acute ; 
the  voice  in  the  males  is  hoarse  and  not  powerful,  and 
in  the  females  high  and  shrill  They  are  fond  of  mnsic, 
and  have  many  ingeniously  contrived  musical  instru- 
ments, generally  of  a  noisy  character ;  they  have  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  are  of  a  cheerful  disposition ; 
though  cruel  to  their  enemies  and  prisoners,  and  setting 
little  value  on  human  life,  they  are  naturally  kind- 
hearted,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  communicative  of 
their  joys  and  sorrows;  the  females  are  remarkably 
affectionate  as  mothers  and  children,  and  as  attendants 
on  the  sick,  even  to  foreigners.  They  are  less  dirty  in 
their  persons  and  dwellings  than  most  other  barbarous 
races.  They  are  ready  to  receive  instniction,  and  to 
profit  by  it  up  to  a  certain  point ;  quick  to  perceive  the 
beauty  of  goodness,  they  generally  appreciate  the  ser- 
vices of  the  missionaries  in  their  behalf,  and  were  not 
their  teachings  counteracted  by  the  intoxicating  drink 
brought  by  traders,  they  would  probably  in  time,  in  out- 
ward observances  if  not  in  reality,  merit  the  name  of 
semi-Christian  communities.  The  custom  of  polygamy 
prevails  among  all  the  Negro  tribes,  and  where  these 
are  constituted  into  nations  or  kingdoms,  as  in  Daho- 
mey, the  sovereign  has  often  as  many  as  two  or  three 
thousand  wives,  whom  he  occasionally  disposes  of  as 
presents  to  hb  chief  ofiicers  and  favorites.  In  those 
parts  of  Africa  where  the  slave-trade  has  flourished  the 
Negro  is  lowest  in  the  stage  of  civilized  life.  In  other 
parts  he  shows  a  capacity  for  practicing  the  arts  of  life. 
Negroes  are  ingenious  in  the  construction  of  their  dwell- 
ings and  in  the  manufacture  of  their  weapons;  they 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  working  of  iron  and  other 
metals;  they  manufacture  arms,  dress  and  prepare  the 
skins  of  animals,  weave  doth,  and  fabricate  numerous 
useful  household  utensils.    Neither  are  they  altogether 
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deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  agricnltun.  These  marks 
of  civilization  are,  for  the  most  part,  apparent  in  the  dis- 
tricts either  wholly  or  partially  converted  to  Moham- 
medanism. Mungo  Parle,  in  his  account  of  Sego,  the 
capital  of  Bambarra,  describes  it  as  a  city  of  80,000  in- 
habitants, with  houses  of  two  stories  high,  having  flat 
roofs,  mosques  in  every  quarter,  and  ferries  convening 
men  and  horses  over  the  Niger.  **  The  view  of  this  ex- 
tensive city,"  he  says,  "  the  numerous  canoes  upon  the 
river,  the  crowded  population,  and  the  cultivated  state 
of  the  surrounding  country,  formed  altogether  a  prospect 
of  civilization  and  magnificence  which  I  little  expected 
to  find  in  the  bosom  of  Africa." 

The  languages  of  the  various  nations  and  tribes  of 
Negroes  are  very  numerous.  Vocabularies  of  nearly  200 
languages  have  been  brought  from  Africa  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  KcwUe.  **  A  slight  examination  of  these  vocabula- 
ries," says  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  "seems  to  show  that  there 
are  among  the  Negro  idioms  a  dozen  or  more  classes  of 
languages,  diifering  from  each  other  at  least  as  much  as 
the  more  remote  Indo-Germanic  languages  do."  To 
these  Negro  idioms  Dr.  Krapf  has  given  the  name  of 
Nigro-Hamitic  Languages,  These  may  perhaps  have 
affinities  with  some  of  the  other  African  tongues,  but 
not  with  any  of  the  great  well-defined  fiunilies  of  lan- 
guages. For  further  information  upon  this  subject,  as 
well  as  upon  the  classification  of  the  different  Negro 
races,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  Dr. 
Prichard's  Natural  History  ofMan^  and  especially  to  a 
learned  note  by  Mr.  Edwin  Norris  in  voL  i  of  that 
work  (p.  828).  It  has  been  said  that  no  Negro  nation 
ever  possessed  a  literature,  or  had  the  ingenuity  to  in- 
vent an  alphabet,  and  until  recently  this  was  probably 
true ;  but  Christian  missionaries  have  discovered  a  tribe 
in  Western  Africa,  named  Vei^  which  possess  a  well- 
constructed  written  language,  with  books,  the  invention 
of  one  of  their  number  still  living,  who  presents  a  case 
as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  invention  of  the  Cherokee 
alphabet  Among  the  Negro  race  there  is  a  great  va- 
riety, greater,  perhaps,  than  among  any  other  family, 
yet  while  the  several  tribes  have  these  clearly  distinc- 
tive peculiarities,  they  yet  bear  a  strong  general  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  not  only  in  their  physical  appear- 
ance, but  in  their  intellectual  capacities,  moral  instincts, 
customs,  and  manners. 

The  religion  of  the  Negroes  is  but  a  debased  fdidi 
worship  [see  Fbtichism],  except  where  Mohammedan- 
ism has  made  them  acquainted  with  an  ethical  religion. 
Those  who  have  not  accepted  the  teachings  of  the 
Koran  (q.  v.)  make  fetiches  of  serpents,  elephants*  teeth, 
tigers'  claws,  and  other  parts  of  animals,  at  the  dictation 
of  their  fttu^  man,  or  priest.  They  also  manufacture 
idols  of  wood  and  stone,  which  they  worship ;  and  yet, 
under  all  this,  they  have  some  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
They  believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  are  perpet- 
ually practicing  incantations  to  ward  off  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  their  spiritual  enemies.  In  Eastern  Africa, 
Speke  {Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  NUe^  p.  248)  men- 
tions that  on  one  occasion,  "as  there  was  a  partial 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  all  the  Wangiuma  [a  Negro  race] 
marched  up  and  down  from  Rumanika's  to  Nuanagi's 
huts,  singing  and  beating  our  tin  cooking -pots  to 
frighten  off  the  spirit  of  the  sun  from  consuming  en- 
tirely the  chief  object  of  their  reverence,  the  moon." 
Lander  {Niger  Expedition,  ii,  180, 188)  mentions  that  at 
Boussa,  in  Central  Africa,  an  eclipse  was  attributed  to 
an  attack  made  by  the  sun  on  the  moon.  During  the 
whole  time  the  eclipse  lasted  the  natives  made  as  much 
noise  as  possible,  "  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  frighten 
away  the  sun  to  his  proper  sphere,  and  leave  the  moon 
to  enlighten  the  world  as  at  other  times."  They  make 
prayers  and  offerings  to  their  idols,  and  have  sacred 
songs  and  festivals,  dances,  ceremonies,  and  places;  and 
they  have  priests  and  holy  men,  who  are  also  magicians 
and  doctors.  They  believe  generally  in  an  after-life 
(see  Lubbock,  p.  139, 140),  without,  however,  any  dis- 
tinctive idea  of  retribution,  and  some  tribes  hoid  the 


transmigration  of  the  human  aonl  into  a  goriHa,  orelber 
beast,  tod,  reptile,  or  fish ;  they  are  very  supenthkoi, 
and  have  great  fear  of  ghosts  and  apparitkma.  Tbeir 
religion,  in  fact,  is  one  altogether  of  fear;  snd  as  ila* 
leads  to  cruelty,  we  find  them  for  the  most:  p«rt  indif- 
ferent to  the  sacrifice  of  human  life.  They  sacrifice  ^ 
imals,  and  in  some  parts  they  even  offer  up  baman  vic- 
tims to  propitiate  their  deities.  They  are  cruel  to  tbdr 
enemies  and  prisonere,  and  often  shed  Uood  for  tbe  a&t 
savage  delight  they  experience  in  seeing  U  flow  tram 
their  victims.  We  need  only  allude  to  tbe  inhm^ 
customSf  as  they  are  called,  of  Dahomey,  and  tbe  Yam 
and  Adai  customs  of  the  Ashaateea,  as  deaciibed  br 
Bowdich,  in  support  of  this  statement.  The  Negroes 
are  easily  influenced  by  the  teachings  of  ethical  re^ 
ions,  and  the  converts  made  for  Mohammedanisoi  at 
believed  to  be  very  numerous  [see  MoEL&MMia>A3riaM] ; 
Christian  missionaries  have  met  with  suoccas  ab». 
The  Romanists  were  early  workers  anooog  tbena,  bat  ia 
recent  years  the  Protestants  have  been  most  soccca^il 
in  propagating  Christianity  among  them.  For  faither 
details  regarding  the  civil,  social,  and  religioaa  cona- 
tion of  the  Negroes,  and  of  missions  among  them,  see  tbe 
articles  Africa;  Kafpbes;  Libbkia;  MA3rx»iMooc&; 
Po,  Fernando;  Tomba.  Of  the  conditioa  and  pros- 
pects of  the  N^roes  in  the  various  countries  into  vhicb 
they  have  been  imported  during  tbe  prevalence  of  tbe 
slave-trade  we  have  not  room  to  speak  bere,  bat  ndicf 
to  the  article  Slavery.  They  are  found  in  aU  ^e 
West  India  Islands,  to  the  number  of  aboot  S^OOQ^Sm; 
in  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  other  parte  of 
South  America;  also  in  the  Cape  de  Yerde  Islands^ 
Arabia,  Morocco,  etc.  In  the  Britbb  West  India  Inl- 
ands they  were  emancipated  from  slavery  in  1834,  aad 
in  those  belonging  to  France  in  1848.  Indeed,  alavenr 
now  exists  nowhere  in  the  West  Indies,  with  tbe  txcep- 
tion  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  In  the  United  States  t^ 
Negroes  amount  to  about  4,000,000 ;  they  are  now  lib- 
erated, and  enjoy  civil  -rights,  and  some  occupy  pn»»- 
inent  positions  in  ecclesiastical  and  political  life,  ami' 
in  all  the  other  walks  of  life  many  are  rising  to  influaioe 
and  power. 

The  Negroes  figure  in  history  fhnn  very  aneirat  date. 
Thev  were  not  much  known  bv  the  Hebrews  and  tbe 
Homeric  Greeks,  to  judge  from  the  writings  at  our  com- 
mand, but  the  Egyptians  became  acquainted  with  Ne- 
groes, about  B.C.  2800,  through  the  conqoests  of  their 
rulers,  and  we  find  Negroes  represented  on  Egypdaa 
monuments  as  early  as  &C  1000.  For  nearly  thirtr- 
five  centuries  the  type  has  renoained  nnchanged  ia 
Egypt.  The  Greeks  first  knew  them  in  the  7th  eea- 
tury  B.C.,  their  Ethiopians  being  merely  any  peofde 
darker  than  the  Hellenic,  like  the  Arabs,  Ef:TpciaB^ 
Libyans,  or  Carthaginians,  none  of  whom  are  Kegfoes. 
The  typical  Negroes  of  the  Ghiinea  coast  are  genexalhr 
rude  and  nearly  naked  savages,  of  a  deep  black  ooler 
and  ugly  features;  in  the  interior  many  of  the  tribes, 
like  the  Fan,  and  others  visted  since  1855  by  Paul  do 
Chaillu  and  Winwood  Reade,  arc  fleroe  cannibaki,  bat 
fine-looking,  wariike,  ingenious,  and  skilful  in  tbe  work- 
ing of  iron.  Those  on  the  Slave  Coast  are  more  de- 
graded, selling  their  neighbors  to  slave-dealers.  In  the 
vast  region  explored  by  Livingstone,  Barth,  Du  Chail- 
In,  Burton,  Speke,  Baker,  Schweinfurtb,  and  other  re- 
cent travellers,  there  are  many  tribes  more  or  less  sav- 
age, for  an  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  respective  special  notices  in  this  work,  and  chiefly 
to  the  narratives  of  these  explorers. 

The  father  of  English  ethnology,  Dr.  PricbanI, 
thought  that  the  original  pair  must  have  been  Negioes. 
and  that  mankind  descended  from  them.  His  wonh 
are :  *^  It  must  be  concluded  that  the  {Hocess  of  natnre 
in  the  human  species  is  the  transmutation  of  the  char- 
acters  of  the  Negro  into  those  of  the  EUiropean,  or  tbe 
evolution  of  white  varieties  in  black  races  of  men.  We 
have  seen  that  there  are  causes  existing  which  are  ca- 
pable of  producing  such  an  alteration,  but  we  hare  as 
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facts  which  induce  as  to  soppose  that  the  leyene  of 
tbis   change  could  in  any  circumstances  be  effected. 
'Fbls  leads  us  to  the  inference  that  the  primitive  stock 
of  men  were  Negroes,  which  has  every  appearance  of 
tmtb"  (^Begearches,  p.  288).     It  is  not  a  little  remarka- 
ble tbat  although  Blumenbach  and  Prichard  were  both 
advocates  for  the  unity  of  man,  they  materially  differed 
in  their  argumentation.    Blnmenbach  saw  in  his  five 
varieties  of  man  nothing  but  degeneracy  from  some 
ideal  perfect  type.    Prichard,  on  the  contrary,  could 
imagine  no  arguments,  or  knew  of  any  facts,  to  support 
such  a  conclusion.    Prichard,  however,  was  not  alone 
in  this  supposition,  for  Pallas,  Lacip^e,  Hunter,  Dor- 
nik,  and  Link  were  also  inclined  to  the  same  view.    See 
Hunt,  in  Memoirs  qfthe  Anthropol.  Society  of  LomdoH, 
voL  i,  art.  i;  see  also  in  these  memoirs,  same  voL,  art. 
ii ;  PSrichard,  Re»earche$  into  the  Pkyt.  Hint*  of  Mcm- 
kindy  i,  199-211  (8d  ed.) ;  Latham,  Varieties  of  Man,  p. 
469  sq.;  Nott,  Types  ofMankindj  p.  260;  Quatrefages, 
€/niie  de  CEspice  Humaine  (Paris,  1861);  Lubbock,  Or- 
iffm  tff  CivC^ation,  ch.  iv-vi ;  Trans,  of  the  EUmoloifical 
Society  of  London^  vol.  i,  new  series,  p.  817  sq. ;  Casalis, 
L,es  Bassoutos  ou  Vingt'trois  amUes  de  sijour  et  cPobsei'- 
tHiUons  au  sudd'Afriqite  (Paris,  1859),  especially  p.  257- 
268;  Burton,  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa  (1861), 
voL  i;  QoTZ,  Reiseskizzen  aus  Nordost-Afrika  (1855),  i, 
162  sq.,  175  sq.;  Reade,  Savage  Africa,  ch.  xxxvi; 
Pruner  Bey,  Memoir  on  the  Negro ;  Wanderings  m  West 
Africa,  voL  i  and  ii ;  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Cox,  D.D.,  in 
the  Metk,  Qil  Rev.  Jan.  1875,  art.  v;  and  in  the  same 
Keview,  April,  1874,  art.  iv;  Blackwoods  Magazine, 
May,  1866,  art  iiL     See  also  the  recent  publications  on 
Africa  by  the  celebrated  travellers  Barth,  Livingstone, 
Speke,  Chapman,  and  Schweinfurth.    (J.  H.W.) 

ITegrone  or  Nigrone,  Pibtro,  called  //  Giovane 
Zingixro  ("  the  young  Gypsy"),  a  painter  of  the  Neapol- 
itan school  who  devoted  himself  mostly  to  sacred  art, 
-was  bom  at  Calabria  about  1505.  Dominic  says  he 
first  studied  under  Gio.  Antonio  d*Amato,  afterwards 
under  Marco  Olabrese ;  and  he  commends  him  as  an 
accomplished  and  diligent  artist.  In  S.  Agnello,  at  Na- 
ples, there  is  a  picture  of  The  Virgin  and  the  Infant  in 
the  Clditds,  with  Saints  and  a  Glory  of  A  ngels ;  also  in  S. 
Maria  Donna  Romata  are  two  pictures  by  him,  repre- 
senting the  A  doration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Scourging 
of  Christ,  painted  in  1541.  He  died,  according  to  Lan- 
zi,  abont  1565.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  ii,  612. 

ITegroponte,  Fra  Francesco,  or  Antonio,  a 
monk  of  the  Capuchin  order,  who  flourished  at  Venice 
in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century;  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  art,  and  was  a  noted 
painter,  whose  works,  according  to  Kugler,  resemble 
those  of  Jacobello  del  Fiore.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  u,6lS. 

Nehalennia,  a  pagan  goddess,  the  origin  of 
whose  name  it  is  difficult  to  trace,  was  worshipped  in 
ancient  Gaul  and  Germany.  An  image  of  this  female 
deity  was  first  discovered  in  1646  in  Zealand,  among 
some  mins  which  had  long  been  covered  by  the  sea. 
Several  imagra  have  since  been  discovered  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  Youth  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  her  attributes.  She  \b  sometimes  represented  sitting 
and  sometimes  standing.  Montfaucon,  in  his  Antiqui- 
ties, gives  seven  pictures  of  this  goddess.  She  is  repre- 
sent^ carrying  a  basket  of  fruit,  with  a  dog  at  her  Bide. 
The  resemblance  of  her  name  with  the  Greek  via  aeXij- 
vri  (new  moon)  may  trace  a  connection  to  the  goddess 
Diana ;  others  think  her  an  ocean  deity.  See  Besche- 
relle,  La  Mytkologie  lUusirie,  p.  78 ;  Grimm,  Deutsche 
Mythologie,  s.  v.;  Mallet,  Northern  Antiquities, 

Neheramite  (Heb.  Nechelami',  *^p^n|T  with  the 
art.;  Sept.  AiXafiirtig  v.  r.  'EXaftirTjc,  NccXa/icriiC)  Ac- 
\aiu),  an  appellation  of  a  man  named  Shemaiah,  a  false 
prophet,  who  went  with  the  captives  to  Babylon  (Jer. 
aoiz,  24, 81,  82).    The  name  is  no  doubt  formed  from 


that  either  of  Shemaiah's  native  place  or  the  progenitor 
of  his  family;  which  of  the  two  is  uncertain.  See 
Shemaiah.  No  place  called  Nehelam  is  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  or  known  to  have  existed  in  Palestme,  nor 
does  it  occur  in  any  of  the  genealogical  lists  of  families. 
It  resembles  the  name  which  the  Sept..  has  attached  to 
Ahijah  the  prophet,  namely,  the  Enlamite — 6  EvXafid ; 
but  by  what  authority  they  substitute  that  name  for 
*'the  Shilonite"  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  doubtful  The 
word  "Nehelamite**  also  probably  contains  a  play  on 
the  **  dreams"  (<Aalam)  and  "  dreamers,"  whom  Jeremiah 
is  never  wearied  of  denouncing  (see  ch.  xxiii,  xxvii, 
xxix).  FUrst^  however,  thinks  (Heb,  Lex,  s.  v.)  tbat 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  failure  of  an  inheritance 
(btia),  as  threatened.  The  Targum  gives  the  name  as 
Chelam,  dPH.     A  place  of  this  name  [see  Helam]  lay 

somewhere  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Euphrates. — 
Smith. 

Nehemi^'ah  (Heb.  Nechemyah%  Sl^ptlp,  comforted 

by  Jehovah ;  Sept  Ni f^iac  v.  r.  "Sfffiia ;  Josephus,  Nt- 
ifiia^.  Ant,  xi,  5,  6),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  second  named  of  the  **  children  of  the  prov- 
ince,** who  had  been  carried  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  lived  to  return  with  Zerubbabel  to  Judaea  (Ezra  ii, 
2;  Neh.vii,  7).  B.C.  586.  He  was  not  the  same  as 
No.  8  (see  Carpzov,  Introd,  i,  841  sq.). 

2.  Son  of  Azbuk,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  ruler  in  half 
the  town  of  Bethzur,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  who 
took  a  leading  part  in  r^uilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii,  16).     RC.  446. 

3.  The  son  of  Hachallah  (Neh.  i,  1)  and  brother  of 
Hanani  (Neh.  vii,  7).  He  was  apparently  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  since  his  fathers  were  buried  at  Jerusalem, 
and  Hanani  his  kinsman  seems  to  have  been  of  that 
tribe  (Neh.  i,  2;  ii,  8;  vii,  2).  Some  think  he  was  of 
priestly  descent,  because  his  name  appears  at  the  head 
of  a  list  of  priests  in  Neh.  x,  1-8 ;  but  it  is  obvious,  from 
Neh.  ix,  88,  that  he  stands  there  as  a  prince,  and  not  as 
a  priest — that  he  heads  the  list  because  he  was  head  of 
the  nation.  The  Vulgate,  in  2  Mace  i,  21,  calls  him 
^sacerdos  Nehemias**  (comp.  Rambach,  Prcef.  in  Neh.  p. 
1 12 ;  Carpzov,  Introd,  i,  888) ;  but  this  is  a  false  version 
of  the  Greek,  which  has  iKkXtvot  roi&c  ifptis  Nf i//mc, 
and  not  6  Upfvg,  which  the  Latin  would  require.  The 
Syriac  agrees  with  the  Greek.  The  expression  in  ver. 
18,  that  Nehemiah  <*  offered  sacrifice,"  implies  no  more 
than  that  he  provided  the  sacrifices.  Others,  with  some 
probability,  infer,  from  his  station  at  the  Persian  court 
and  the  high  commission  he  received,  that  he  was,  like 
Zerubbabel,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  of  the  house  of 
David  (Carpzov,  Introducfio,  etc.,  i,  889).  Malalas  of 
Antioch  (ffhronogr.  vi,  160)  singularly  combines  the 
two  views,  and  calls  him  **  Nehemiah  the  priest,  of  the 
seed  of  David.** 

While  Nehemiah  was  cupbearer  in  the  royal  palace 
at  Shushan,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus  (q.  v.),  or  B.C.  447,  learning  the  mournful  and 
desolate  condition  of  the  returned  colony  in  Judtea 
(Neh.  i,  2  sq. ;  comp.  Kleinert,  in  the  Ddrpt,  Beitrdg,  i, 
248  sq.),  he  obtained  permission  of  the  king  to  make  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  to  act  as  lieutenant  or 
governor  (Heb.  T\X\Q,  Neh.  v,  14.  On  the  title  of  honor 
given  to  Nehemiah  [Neh.  viii,  9 ;  x,  1],  Tirsbatha', 
KPd^ri,  see  Gesen.  Thesaur.  s.  v. ;  Benfey,  Monatsnam. 
s.  196,  identifies  it  with  the  Zend  thvSrestd,  **  command- 
er.** But  in  Neh.  vii,  65,  70,  this  title  denotes  not  Ne- 
hemiah, but  Zerubbabel,  as  is  evident  from  Ezra  ii,  68- 
70).  Being  furnished  with  this  high  commission,  which 
included  letters  to  the  satraps  and  subordinates,  and 
enjoying  the  protection  of  a  military  escort  (ii,  9),  Ne- 
hemiah reached  Jerusalem  in  the  year  RC.  446,  and 
remained  there  till  B.C.  484,  being  actively  engaged  for 
twelve  years  in  promoting  the  public  good  (v,  14). 
^It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  to 
the  future  political  and  ecclesiastical  prosperity  of  the 
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•Jewish  nation  of  this  great  achievement  cf  their  pi^- 
otic  governor.  How  low  the  community  of  the  Pales- 
tine Jews  had  fallen  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  from 
the  6th  year  of  Darius  to  the  7th  of  Artaxerxes  there  is 
no  history  of  them  whatever ;  and  that  even  after  Ezra's 
commission,  and  the  ample  grants  made  t^'  Artaxerxes 
in  his  7th  year,  and  the  considerable  re-enforoements, 
both  in  wealth  and  numbers,  which  Ezra's  government 
brought  to  them,  they  were  in  a  state  of  abject  *  afflic- 
tion and  reproach'  in  the  20th  of  Artaxerxes:  their 
country  pillaged,  their  citizens  kidnapped  and  made 
slaves  of  by  their  heathen  neighbors,  robbery  and  mur- 
der rife  in  their  very  capital,  Jerusalem  almost  deserts 
ed,  and  the  Temple  again  falling  into  decay.  The  one 
Atep  which  could  resuscitate  the  nation,  preserve  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  future  in- 
dependence, was  the  restoration  of  the  city  walls.  Je- 
rusalem being  once  again  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the 
marauding  heathen,  civil  government  would  become 
possible,  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  their  attachment 
to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  monarchy  would  revive, 
the  priests  and  Levites  would  be  encouraged  to  come 
into  residence,  the  tithes  and  first-fruits  and  other  stores 
would  be  safe,  and  Judah,  if  not  actually  independent, 
would  preserve  the  essentials  of  nationid  and  religious 
life.  To  this  great  object,  therefore,  Nehemiah  directed 
his  whole  energies  without  an  hour's  unnecessary  delay. 
By  word  apd  example  he  induced  the  whole  population, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Tekoite  nobles,  to  coa>- 
mence  building  with  the  utmost  vigor,  even  the  luke- 
warm high-priest  Eliashib  performing  his  part.  In  a 
wonderfully  short  time  the  walls  seemed  to  emerge  fh>m 
the  heaps  of  burned  rubbish,  and  to  encircle  the  city  as 
in  the  days  of  old.  The  gatewa3r8  also  were  rebuilt, 
and  ready  for  the  doors  to  be  hung  upon  them.  But  it 
soon  became  apparent  how  wisely  Nehemiah  had  acted 
in  hastening  on  the  work.  On  his  very  first  arrival,  as 
governor,  Sanballat  and  Tobiah  had  given  unequivocal 
proof  of  their  mortification  at  his  appointment,  and  be- 
fore the  work  was  commenced  had  scornfully  asked 
whether  he  intended  to  rebel  against  the  king  of  Persia. 
But  when  the  restoration  was  seen  to  be  rapidly  pro- 
gressing, their  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  They  not 
only  poured  out  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  contempt  upon 
all  engaged  in  the  work,  but  actually  made  a  great  con- 
spiracy to  fall  upon  the  builders  with  an  armed  force 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  undertaking.  The  project  was 
defeated  by  the  vigilance  and  prudence  of  Nehemiah, 
who  armed  all  the  people  after  their  families,  and 
showed  such  a  strong  front  that  their  enemies  dared 
not  attack  them.  This  armed  attitude  was  continued 
from  that  day  forward.  Various  stratagems  were  then 
resorted  to  to  get  Nehemiah  away  from  Jerusalem,  and 
if  possible  to  take  his  life"  (Smith).  But  in  the  face 
of  these  difficultly  he  rebuilt,  or  repaired,  the  dty  wall, 
not  without  serious  opposition  from  parties  of  Samari- 
tans, finishing  the  work  in  fifty-two  days  (Neb.  vi,  15) ; 
reformed  abuses,  redressed  grievances  (ch.  v),  introduced 
law  and  order  (ch.  vii),  and  revived  the  worship  of  God 
(ch.  viii  sq.).  A  strange  fable  is  told  of  his  discovering 
again  the  holy  fire  (2  Mace  i,  18  sq.).  The  acoount  in 
2  Mace  ii,  13  of  the  compilation  by  Nehemiah  of  the 
Old-Testament  writings  is  disbelieved  by  Eichhom 
(Apokr.  p.  255  sq.),  and  is  rightly  estimated  by  Heng- 
stenberg  QAuth.  <L  Dan,  p.  241  sq.).  See  Esdras, 
Books  of.  It  should  be  added  that  the  son  of  Sirach, 
in  celebrating  Nehemiah's  good  deeds,  mentions  only 
that  he  **  raised  up  for  us  the  walls  that  were  fallen,  and 
set  up  the  gates  and  bars,  and  raised  up  our  ruins  again" 
(Ecclus.  xlix,  18).  In  his  important  public  proceed- 
ings, which  appear  all  to  have  happened  in  the  first 
year  of  his  government,  Nehemiah  enjoyed  the  assist- 
ance of  Ezra  (q.  v.),  who  is  named  on  several  occasions 
as  taking  a  prominent  part  in  conducting  affairs  (^eh. 
viii,  1,  9, 13 ;  xii,  86).  Ezra  had  gone  up  to  Jerusalem 
thirteen  years  before,  and  lived  to  be  Nehemiah's  fel- 
low-laborer.    These  contemporaries  are  equally  emi- 


nent among  the  benefMtois  of  the . 
patriotic  and  zealous,  though  not  unUbrm  in  chiracta;; 
or  the  same  in  operation.     In  the  character  of  Ena  ve 
find  no  indication  of  the  self-complaceiicv  whidi  Una 
a  marked  feature  in  that  of  Nehemiah.     The  foraier,  io 
accordance  with  his  priestly  calling,  labofed  cfaidlj  ia 
promoting  the  interests  of  retigioti,  but  the  ktter  had 
most  to  do  with  the  general  affiiira  of  gOTeninoent;  the 
one  was  in  charge  of  the  Temple,  the  other  of  the  itstE. 
Nehemiah  refused  to  receive  his  lawful  allowance  as 
governor  iirom  the  people,  in  oonsideration  of  their  ppr- 
er^,  during  the  wh<^  twelve  years  that  he  was  ia  u(> 
fice,  but  kept  at  his  own  charge  a  table  for  IdO  Jews,  as 
which  any  who  returned  from  captivity  were  wdame. 
Nehemiah  returned  to  Persia  RG.  434,  bat  sooa  hesid 
of  new  abuses  creeping  in  among  the  Jews,  and  he  de- 
termined to  visit  Judsa  again.    The  time  of  this  sec- 
ond journey  is  indefinitely  stated  as  "  after  some  day^ 
(xiii,  6, 7),  which  many  have  understood  as  meaning  a 
single  year ;  but  this  is  not  long  enough  to  acooont  for 
such  abuses  as  would  require  Nehemiah*s  presence. 
Prideaux  (Cormecfton,  i,  520  sq.;  compi.  Jahn,  Arx^kioL 
II,  i,  272  sq. ;  Eudeiittng,  ii,  288  sq.)  has  shown  suffi- 
cient reason  for  referring  it  to  the  aeoond  half  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  say  B.C.  410.    (Bat  liftvemidu 
Einldtung  ins  A.TSi, 324, holds  a  medium  view, datiog 
this  visit  B.C.  cir.  424.     See  further,  Michaelis  on  St- 
hemiak  xiii;  Clericus,  ad  idem;   Petavius,  Doetrim 
Temp,  xii,  25 ;  Cellarius,  Distertat.  p,  ISO;  Jour,  qfSac, 
Lit,  Jan.  1862,  p.  446.)     See  Seventy  Webk&    After 
his  return  to  the  government  of  Judsa,  Nehemiah  eD- 
forced  the  separation  of  all  the  mixed  multitude  from 
Israel  (Neh.  xiii,  1^),  and  accordingly  expelled  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite  from  the  chamber  which  the  higb-priesi, 
Eliashib,  had  prepared  for  him  in  the  Temple  (xiii,  4- 
9).     Better  arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  sap- 
port  of  the  Temple  service  (xiii,  10-14),  and  for  the  ripd 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  (xiii,  15^22).     One  of  (be 
last  acts  of  his  government  was  an  effort  to  pot  an  end 
to  mixed  marriages,  which  led  him  to  **  <dkase"  avay 
a  son  of  Joiada,  the  high-priest,  because  he  was  son-in- 
law  to  Sanballat  the  Horonite  (xiii,  2S-29).     It  is  no; 
unlikely  that  Nehemiah  reroaiiwd  at  his  poet  till  about 
the  year  B.C  405,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius Nothus,  who  is  mentioned  in  xii,  22.    See  Dabits. 
At  this  time  Nehemiah  would  be  between  sixtr  aiKl 
seventy  years  old,  if  we  suppoee  him  (as  most  do)  to 
have  been  only  between  twenty  and  thir^  when  be 
first  went  to  Jerusalem.    That  he  lived  to  be  an  old 
man  is  thus  quite  probable  from  the  sacred  historr: 
and  this  is  expressly  dedared  by  Joeephus,  who  {AvL 
xi,  5, 6)  states  that  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.    Of  the 
place  and  year  of  his  death  nothing  ia  known.    ''On 
reviewing  the  character  of  Nehemiah,  we  seem  unaUe 
to  find  a  single  fault  (unless  it  be  a  slightly  Ciceronian 
egotism)  to  counterbalance  his  many  and  great  virtues. 
For  pure  and  disinterested  patriotism  he  stands  onri- 
vall^.     The  man  whom  the  account  of  the  muerv  and 
ruin  of  his  native  country,  and  the  perils  witli  whicii  bis 
countrymen  were  beset  prompted  to  leave  his  ^deadid 
residence,  and  a  post  of  wealth,  power,  and  infioenee, 
in  the  first  court  in  the  world,  that  he  might  share  and 
alleviate  the  sorrows  of  his  native  land,  must  have  beea 
pre-eminently  a  patriot    Every  act  of  his  daring  bb 
government  bespeaks  one  who  had  no  selfishness  in  bis 
nature.     All  he  did  was  noble,  generous,  high-miikN, 
courageous,  and  to  the  highest  degree  upright.    Bat  to 
stem  integrity  he  united  great  humility  and  ktDdoes, 
and  a  princely  hospitality.     As  a  statesman  he  com- 
bined forethought,  prudence,  and  sagacity  in  oonnsel, 
with  vigor,  promptitude,  and  decision  in  action.    In 
dealing  with  the  enemies  of  his  country  he  was  warr, 
penetrating,  and  bold.    In  directing  the  internal  eeoo- 
omy  of  the  state,  he  took  a  compr^ensive  view  of  tbe 
real  welfare  of  the  people,  and  adopted  the  measures  beit 
calculated  to  promote  it.    In  dealing  both  with  friead 
and  foe,  he  was  utteriy  free  from  favor  or  fear,  ooe- 
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spicooas  for  the  simplicity  with  which  he  timed  only  mt 
doing  what  was  right,  without  respect  of  persona.  But 
in  nothing  wts  he  more  remarkable  than  for  his  piety, 
and  tlie  singleiiess  of  eye  with  which  he  walked  before 
God.  He  seems  to  have  undertaken  everything  in  de- 
pendence upon  God,  with  prayer  for  his  blessing  and 
guidance,  and  to  have  sought  his  reward  only  from 
God"  (Smith).  See  Baodall,  NeMemiak  the  Tinhatka 
(Lond.  1874). 

NEHEMIAH,  BOOK  OF,  the  latest  of  all  the  his- 
torical books  of  Scripture,  both  as  to  the  time  of  its 
compoaition  and  the  scope  of  its  narrative  in  general, 
and  as  to  the  supplementary  matter  of  ch.  xii  in  par- 
ticular, which  reaches  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

1.  Attikor$kip,-~1\x\A  book,  which  bears  the  title 

rmana  '**ia'T,  Nekemiah'i  Wordt,  was  anciently  con- 
nected  with  Ezra,  as  if  it  formed  part  of  the  same  work 
(Eichhom,  EinMtung^  ii,  627).    This  connection  is  in- 
dicated by  its  first  word,  *^n*^l,  "Andii  came  to  pass."* 
It  arose,  doubtless,  from  the  fact  that  Neheroiah  is  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  Ezra  (q.  v.).    Some  ancient  writ^ 
ers  called  this  book  the  second  Book  of  Ezra,  and  re- 
garded that  learned  scribe  as  the  author  of  it  (Carpzov, 
ItUrodudiOf  etc,  p.  836).     There  can,  however,  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  it  proceeded  from  Nehemiah,  for 
its  style  and  spirit,  except  in  one  portion,  are  wholly 
unlike  Ezra^s.    Here  we  find  no  Chaldee  documents,  as 
in  Ezra,  though  we  might  expect  some  from  ch.  ii,  7, 8, 
9,  and  ch.  vi,  6 ;  and  here  also  the  writer  discovers  a 
species  of  egotism  never  manifested  by  Ezra  (Neh.  v, 
14-19 ;  Eichhorn,  Einleitung  in$  A,  Test,  ii,  619). 

While  the  book  as  a  whole  is  considered  to  have  come 
from  Nehemiah,  it  consists  in  part  of  compilation.     He 
doubtless  wrote  the  greater  part  himself,  but  some  por- 
tions he  evidently  took  from  other  works.  It  is  allowed 
by  all  that  he  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  author  of  the 
narrative  from  ch.  i  to  ch.  vii,  5  (H^vemick,  Einkitunffj 
ii,  304).    The  account  in  ch.  vii,  6-73  is  avowedly  com- 
piled, for  he  sa3rs  in  ver.  5,  **  I  found  a  register,'*  etc 
This  register  we  find  also  in  Ezra  ii,  1-70,  hence  it 
might  be  thought  that  our  author  borrowed  this  part 
from  Ezra ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  both  copied 
from  public  documents,  such  as  **  the  Book  of  the  Chron- 
icles'* (D-^pjn  '^•^an),  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii,  23.   Had 
Nehemiah  taken  his  list  from  Ezra,  we  might  expect 
agreement,  if  not  identity,  in  the  contents;  but  the  two 
records  vary  much  in  details,  and  are  only  reconciled 
with  difllcnlty.    **  The  second  part  (ch.  viii,  ix,  x)  is 
said  to  be  marked  by  a  strong  Levitical  or  priestly  bias, 
different  from  the  tone  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  whose 
interests  all  tend  in  the  direction  of  cwU  society;  dso 
by  different  words  and  phrases,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
third  person,  instead  of  the  first,  when  speaking  of  Ne- 
hemiah.   Hence  critics  differ  in  their  opinions,  some  as- 
cribing these  chapters  to  Ezra;  some  making  them  the 
composition  of  an  unknown  author  in  a  later  age.    The 
third  portion  (ch.  ix,  xii,  xiii)  is  again  pronounced  to 
be  the  work  of  Nehemiah,  though  with  certain  ad- 
ditions, which  (in  the  estimation  of  these  critics)  are 
seen  to  be  excrescences,  or  which  betray  a  different 
authorship,  chiefly  on  account  of  chronological  facts 
which  are  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  Ne- 
hemiah wrote  them. 

^The  most  of  the  supposed  difficulties  vanish,  or  rath- 
er give  place  to  a  conviction  of:  the  unity  of  the  book, 
ss  soon  toi  we  take  the  proper  position  for  looking  at  the 
events  narrated,  as  they  would  appear  to  Nehemiah,  the 
narrator  of  his  own  feelings  and  transactions.  Such  a 
P^non  does  not  write  exactly  in  the  order  of  time ;  nor 
do  events  seem  in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  in 
his  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  his  readers.  Thb 
ia  notorious  to  every  reader  of  memoirs  and  biographies, 
Ptrticnlariy  autobiographies.  K  at  times  there  be 
something  peculiar  in  the  arrangements  of  this  book 
of  Nehemiah,  as  we  have  indicated  that  there  is  also  in 


Ezra,  this  ought  to  be  admitted  as  a  consequence  of  the 
writer's  owm  state  of  mind  or  circumstances.  Certainly 
those  who  have  written  later  than  the  date  of  these 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  have  endeavored  to 
arrange  their  details  in  a  different  order  to  suit  their 
own  purposes,  have  effected  little  toi  to  the  point  of  con- 
secutiveness.  This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  tolerablv 
respectable  compiler  of  the  third  Book  of  Esdras,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Apocrypha. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  appears  from  the  course 
of  the  life  of  Nehemiah  (see  below)  to  be  a  continuous 
record,  written  in  a  lively,  distinct,  and  energetic  man- 
ner, such  as  is  admitted  by  every  one  to  be  very  suit^ 
able  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  said  to  have 
been  composed.  This  is  a  fact  which  strikes  us  in  read- 
ing all  the  accounts — the  building  of  the  ruins,  the 
earlier  and  the  later  reforms,  and  the  sacred  services  at 
the  feast  of  tabernacles.  Of  courw  such  different  sub- 
jects are  not  described  in  the  self-same  words  or  style; 
and  this  diversity  illustrates  the  working  of  Nehemiah's 
mind  as  that  of  a  man  deeply  interested  in  the  affairs 
in  which  he  took  an  active  part.  It  is  only  a  perverted 
ingenuity  which  would  make  these  differences  an  evi- 
dence that  ch.  \iii,  ix,  x  have  come  from  a  different 
author.  Those  who  wish  to  go  into  the  particulars  of 
a  verbal  criticism  may  find  the  materials  in  Keil's  /n- 
troductioH  to  tMe  Old  Testameni,  He  shows  how  the 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  names  of  Qad  is  suitable  to 
the  different  circumstances  in  which  they  are  used; 
how  the  language  of  the  Levites  in  prayer  is  naturally 
more  akin  to  the  language  of  the  law  oif  Moses  and  of 
the  Psalms  than  to  that  of  plain  history ;  how  the  ex- 
pression, *  the  nobles  and  the  rulers,'  which  is  frequent 
elsewhere,  is  wanting  in  this  section ;  while  instead  of 
it  we  once  meet  with  the  Mosaic  term,  *  chief  of  the 
fathers,'  or  rather,  *  heads  of  the  fathers'  houses'  (ch. 
viii,  18) ;  though  he  might  have  mentioned  that  still  a 
different  expression  is  found  in  this  disputed  section, 
and  in  a  passage  which  is  confessedly  genuine  (ch.  x, 
29,  and  iii,  5) ;  and  that  Ezra  is  not  named  among  those 
who  sig^ned  the  covenant,  because  he  acted  the  part  of 
*  mediator*  in  the  transaction,  as  Moses  had  done  before. 
This  pre-eminent  position  assigned  to  Ezra  necessarily 
threw  even  Nehemiah  somewhat  into  the  background, 
and  led  him  to  speak  of  himself  in  the  third  person  in- 
stead of  in  the  Jirst,  as  in  the  rest  of  his  book.  Indeed 
this  was  the  more  natural  and  more  distinct,  because 
the  first  person  plural,  'we,'  'our,'  is  used  throughout 
the  account  of  the  sealing  (ch.  ix,  x),  which  sufficiently 
marks  the  writer  as  an  eye-witness  and  party  in  the 
transactien,  yet  one  who  wished  not  to  appear  singled 
out  from  his  countrymen,  except  where  this  was  un- 
avoidable on  account  of  his  official  capacity.  When  he 
does  so  mention  himself  it  is  vrith  the  addition,  'the 
Tirshatha,'  a  peculiar  word,  of  uncertain  origin  and 
meaning,  though  unmistakably  an  attributive  title  of 
the  governor.  Perhaps  he  may  have  used  thb  title 
rather  than  another,  in  these  descriptions  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  because  of  the  title  being  given  to  Zerub- 
babel,  the  governor  whom  God  had  so  greatly  honored 
in  the  restoration  of  the  church,  while  it  occurs  nowhere 
else*"  (Fairbaim). 

The  mention  of  Jaddua  as  a  high- priest  (ch.  xii,  11, 
22)  has  occasioned  much  perplexity.  This  Jaddua  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  office  in  B.C  382,  when  Alex- 
ander the  Great  came  to  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  A  nt,  xi,  8) ; 
how  then  could  he  be  named  by  Nehemiah?  Some 
(e.  g.  Yitringa,  Rambach)  suppose  the  10th  and  11th 
verses  to  be  a  later  addition,  which  seems  to  be  the 
only  reasonable  solution ;  others  (Hftvemick,  Keil)  en- 
deavor to  show  that  Nehemiah  wrote  it,  supposing  that 
he  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  so  as  possibly  to  see  the  year 
B.C  870 ;  and  that  Jaddua  had  at  that  time  entered 
on  his  office,  so  that  he  filled  it  for  about  forty  years, 
L  e.  till  &C.  882  (see  especially  Httvemick's  JCinkitvnffy 
ii,  320-324).  But  this  Davidson  rightly  thinks  im- 
probable (see  Home's  Inirod,  ii,  694).     Some  finally 
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resort  to  the  belief  that  Jaddua  is  only  mentioned  here 
as  having  been  bom,  but  not  as  yet  an  incumbent  of 
high-priesthood.  It  is  difficult  in  that  case  to  see  why 
he  is  named  at  all,  as  the  writer  could  not  have  foreseen 
that  he  would  ever  till  the  office.  See  Jaddua.  A 
similar  addition  by  a  still  later  hand,  probably  some 
member  of  the  so-called  "  Great  Sanhedrim,"  perhaps 
Simon  the  Jost,  its  president,  has  evidently  been  made 
in  the  I'lst  of  the  Davidic  line  (1  Chron.  iii,  23-24), 
which  comes  down  to  the  3d  century  B.C  See  Gene- 
alogy OP  OUB  Lord.  This  leads  to  a  presumption  of 
an  occasional  interpolation  of  these  few  genealogical 
itoms,  which  (as  in  the  case  of  the  notice  of  the  death 
of  Moses  in  Deut.  xxxiv,  5-12)  do  not  affect  the  general 
authorship  of  the  book.    See  Ezra,  Book  of. 

2.  As  to  the  date  of  the  book,  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
came  from  Nehemiah's  hand  till  near  the  close  of  his 
life.  Certainly  it  could  not  have  been  all  written  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  priest  recorded  in  ch.  xiii,  23-2^, 
which  took  place  about  the  year  &C  413. 

3.  The  canonical  character  of  Nehemiah's  work  is  es- 
tablished by  very  ancient  testimony.  It  should  be 
noticed,  however,  that  this  book  is  not  expressly  named 
by  Melito  of  Sardis  (A.D.  170)  in  his  account  of  the  sa- 
cred writings;  but  this  creates  no  difficulty,  since  he 
does  mention  Ezra,  of  which  Nehemiah  was  then  con- 
sidered but  a  part  (Eichbom,  EinleUung^  ii,  627).  Thus 
the  Book  of  Nehemiah  has  always  had  an  undisputed 
place  in  the  Canon,  being  included  by  the  Hebrews 
under  the  general  head  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  and  as 
Jerome  tells  us  in  the  Prolog,  GaL  by  the  Greeks  and 
LAtins  under  the  name  of  the  second  Book  of  Ezra. 
See  EsDRAS,  First  Book  of.  ^  There  is  no  quotation 
from  it  in  the  N.  T.,  and  it  has  been  comparatively  neg- 
lected by  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  perhaps  on 
account  of  its  simple  charactor,  and  the  absence  of  any- 
thing supernatural,  prophetical,  or  mystical  in  its  con- 
tents. St  Jerome  (ad  Paulinam)  does  indeed  suggest 
that  the  account  of  the  building  of  the  waUs,  and  the 
return  of  the  people,  the  description  of  the  priests,  Le- 
yites,  Israelite,  and  proselytes,  and  the  division  of  the 
labor  among  the  different  families,  have  a  hidden  mean- 
ing ;  and  also  hints  that  Nehemiah*s  name,  which  he  in- 
terprets consolator  a  Domino^  points  to  a  mystical  sense. 
But  the  book  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  such  applica- 
tions, which  are  so  manifestly  forced  and  strained  that 
even  Augustine  says  of  the  whole  Book  of  Ezra  that  it 
is  simply  historical  rather  than  prophetical  {De  Civit, 

^Deij  xvlii,  36).  Those  however  who  wbh  to  see  St. 
Jerome's  hint  elaborately  carried  out  may  refer  to  the 
Yen.  Bede's  A  Uegorica  JCxposiUo  m  Librum  NehemUe, 
qui  el  EzrtB  SecunduSy  as  well  as  to  the  preface  to  his 
exposition  of  Ezra;  and,  in  another  sense,  to  Bp.  Pil- 
kington's  Exposition  upon  Nehemiah,  and  John  Fox's 
Preface  (Park,  Soc).  It  may  be  added  that  Bede  de- 
scribes both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  as  propheU,  which  is 
the  head  luder  which  Josephus  includes  them  in  his 
description  of  the  sacred  books  (C.  Ap.  i,  8)"  (Smith). 

4.  The  contents  of  the  book  have  been  specified  above 
in  the  biography  of  the  author.  The  work  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  history  of  Nehemiah  and  his  times;  it  is 
rather  a  collection  of  notices  of  some  important  transac- 
tions that  happened  during  the  first  year  of  his  govern- 
ment, with  a  few  scraps  from  his  later  history.  The 
contents  appear  to  be  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  ch.  xii,  27-43,  where  the 
account  of  the  dedication  of  the  wall  seems  to  be  out  of 
its  proper  pkce :  we  might  expect  it  rather  after  ch.  vii, 
1^,  where  the  completion  of  the  wall  is  mentioned. 

*•  The  whole  narrative  gives  us  a  graphic  and  inters 
esting  account  of  the  state  of  Jerusalem  and  the  returned 
captives  in  the  writer's  times,  and,  incidentally,  of  the 
nature  of  the  Persian  government  and  the  condition  of 
its  remote  provinces.  The  documents  appended  to  it 
also  give  some  further  information  as  to  the  times  of 
Zerubbabel  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  to  the  continuation 
-^  the  genealogical  registers  and  the  succession  of  the 


high-priesthood  to  the  dose  of  the  Persian  eatpiie  oa 
the  other.    The  view  given  of  the  rise  of  two 
among  the  Jews — the  one  the  strict  religious  party, 
hering  with  unoompromising  faithfuluess  to  the 
institutions,  headed  by  Nehemiah;  the  other, Uie 
tilixing  party,  ever  imitating  heathen  ouftooM, 
ing  heathen  connections,  headed,  or  at  least  enoooiagibd 
by  the  high-priest  Eliashib  and  his  family — sets  beim 
us  the  germ  of  much  that  we  meet  with  in  a  more  de- 
veloped state  in  later  Jewish  history  from  the  oom- 
menoement  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  till  the  final  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.    Again,  in  this  history  aa  wdl 
as  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  we  see  the  bitter  enmity  betweei 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans  acquiring  strength  and  defini- 
tive form  on  both  religious  and  political  groonda.    It 
would  seem  from  iv,  1, 2, 8  (A.y.),  and  vi,  2,6,etctlut 
the  depression  of  Jerusalem  was  a  fixed  part  of  the 
policy  of  Sanballat,  and  that  he  had  the  design  of  rais- 
ing Samaria  as  the  head  of  Palestine,  upon  the  nun  of 
Jerusalem,  a  design  which  seems  to  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  Samaritans  in  later  times.      The  book 
also  throws  much  light  upon  the  domeedc  institntiooi 
of  the  Jews.     We  learn  incidentally  the  prevalence  o( 
usury,  and  of  slavery  as  its  consequence,  the  lieqiicsc 
and  burdensome  oppressions  of  the  governors  (v,  15),  the 
judicial  use  of  corporal  punishment  (xiii,  25),  the  eoo- 
tinuance  of  false  prophets  as  an  engine  of  policy^  as  m 
the  days  of  the  kings  of  Judah  (vi,  7, 12, 14),  the  resti- 
tution of  the  Mosaic  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  priests  and  Levites  and  the  due  performance  of  the 
Temple  service  (xiii,  10-3),  the  much  freo-  promnlgatka 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  public  reading  of  thoa 
(viii,  1 ;  ix,  3 ;  xiii,  1),  and  the  more  general  acquaint- 
ance with  them  arising  from  their  cc^ection  into  one 
volume,  and  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  them  by  the 
care  of  Ezra  the  scribe  and  Nehemiah  himself  (2  Mao& 
ii,  13),  as  well  as  from  the  stimulus  given  to  the  art  of 
reading  among  the  Jewish  people  daring  their  resideiice 
in  Babylon  [see  Hilkiah]  ;  the  mixed  form  of  politicsi 
government  still  surviving  the  ruin  of  their  indepen- 
dence (v,  7, 13;  x),  the  reviving  trade  with  Tyre  (xiii, 
16),  the  agricultoral  pursuits  and  wealth  of  the  Jews 
(v,  11;  xiii,  16),  the  tendency  to  take  heathen  ynxea, 
indicating,  possibly,  a  disproportion  in  the  number  of 
Jewish  males  and  females  among  the  returned  capd»ei 
(x,  80 ;  xiii,  8, 23),  the  danger  the  Jewish  langnage  wit 
in  of  being  corrupted  (xiii,  24),  with  other  detaib  which 
only  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witneas  would  have  pre- 
served to  us.   Some  of  these  details  give  us  incidenully 
information  of  great  historical  importance. 

"  (a.)  The  account  of  the  building  and  dedication  ef 
the  wall  (iii,  xii)  contains  the  most  valuable  mat4TOh 
for  settling  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  to  be  found  ia 
Scripture.    See  Jrbusalbm. 

**  (&.)  The  Ust  of  returned  captives  who  came  uader 
different  leaders  from  the  rime  of  Zerubbabel  to  that  of 
Nehemiah  (amounting  in  all  to  only  42,860  adnlt  maki. 
and  7837  servants),  which  is  given  in  ch.  vii,  cooveys  a 
faithful  pictore  of  the  political  weakness  of  the  Jewiib 
nation  as  compared  with  the  times  when  Jodah  akae 
numbered  470,000  fighting  men  (1  Chron.  xxi,  5).  It 
justifies  the  description  of  the  Palestine  Jews  as  *the 
remnant  that  are  left  of  the  captivity*  (Neh.  i,  3),  aad 
as  *  these  feeble  Jews'  (iv,  2),  and  explains  the  great 
difficulty  felt  by  Nehemiah  in  peopling  Jerusalem  itsdf 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  to  preserve  it 
from  assault  (vii,  3, 4;  xi,  1, 2).  It  is  an  important  aid, 
too,  in  understanding  the  subsequent  history,  and  in  ap- 
preciating the  patriotism  and  valor  by  which  they  at- 
tained their  independence  under  the  Maccabees. 

*'(c.)  The  Usts  of  leaders,  priests,  Levites,  and  of  those 
who  signed  the  covenant,  reveal  incidentally  mo^  of 
the  national  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  social  habits  of  the 
captives,  derived  from  older  times.  Thus  the  fact  tfait 
twelve  leaders  are  named  in  Neh.  vii,  7  indicates  the 
feeling  of  the  captives  that  they  represented  the  AnIr 
tribes,  a  feeling  further  evidenced  in  the  exprenat 
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'the  men  of  the  people  of  IsraeL'  The  ennmeration  of 
twenty-one  and  twenty-two,  or,  if  Zidkijah  stands  for 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Zadok,  twenty-three  chief 
priests  iu  X,  1-8,  xii,  1-7,  of  whom  nine  bear  the  names 
of  those  who  were  heads  of  courses  in  David's  time 
(1  Chron.  xxiv)  [see  Jbhoiarib],  shows  how,  even  in 
their  wasted  and  reduced  numbers,  they  struggled  to 
preserve  these  ancient  institutions,  and  also  supplies  the 
reason  of  the  mention  of  these  particolar  twenty-two  or 
twentv-three  names. 

*^(d,)  Other  miscellaneous  information  contained  in 
this  book  embraces  the  hereditary  crafts  practiced  by 
certain  priestly  families,  e.  g.  the  apothecaries,  or^makers 
of  the  sacred  ointments  and  incense  (iii,  8),  and  the  gold- 
smiths, whose  business  it  probably  was  to  repair  the  sa- 
cred vessels  (iii,  8),  and  who  may  have  been  the  ances- 
tors, so  to  speak,  of  the  money-changers  ip  the  Temple 
(John  ii,  14, 15) ;  the  situation  of  the  garden  of  the  kings 
of  Jadah  by  which  Zedekiah  escaped  (2  Kings  xxv,  4), 
as  seen  in  iii,  15;  and  statistics,  reminding  one  of  Domes- 
day-Book, concerning  not  only  the  cities  and  families 
of  the  returned  captives,  but  the  number  of  their  horses, 
moles,  camels,  and  asses  (ch.  vii) :  to  which  more  might 
be  added"  (Smith). 

5.  In  respect  to  Icmffuage  and  style,  this  book  is  very 
similar  to  the  Chronicles  of  Ezra.     Nehemiah  has,  it  is 
true,  quite  his  own  manner,  and,  as  De  Wette  has  ob- 
served, certain  phrases  and  modes  of  expression  peculiar 
to  himdself.    He  has  also  some  few  words  and  forms  not 
found  elsewhere  in  Scripture;  but  the  general  Hebrew 
style  is  exactly  that  of  the  books  purporting  to  be  of  the 
same  age.  Some  words,  as  D^r)72Sp, " cymbals,"  occur  in 
Chron.,  Ezra,  and  Neh.,  but  nowhere  else.     S'^sriri  oc- 
curs frequently  in  the  same  three  books,  but  only  twice 
(in  Judg.  v)  besides.     nnjK  or  S^n'^SK,  "a  letter,"  is 
common  only  to  Neh.,  Estb.,  Ezra,  and  Chron.    n^*^3, 
and  its  Chaldee  equivalent,  K'^'^S,  whether  spoken  of 
the  palace  at  Susa  or  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  are 
common  only  to  Neh.,  Ezra,  Esth.,  Dan.,  and  Chron. : 
hyq  to  Neh.  and  Dan.,  and  Psa.  xlv.     The  phrase 
07W*n  "^niKjand  its  Chaldee  equivalent, "  the  God 
of  Heavens,"  are  common  to  Ezra,  Neh.,  and  Dan. 
b?")Sp,  **  distinctly,"  is  common  to  Ezra  and  Neh.   Such 
words*  as  *!3D,  n3*^^73,  D1*1S,  and  such  Aramaisms  as 

the  use  of  ^5^?  *>  7>  "H-?^*  ^'  ^»  '^7^»  ^f  ^»  ®^*»  *"^  "^ 
evidences  of  the  age  when  Nehemiah  wrote.   As  exam- 
ples of  peculiar  words  or  meanings,  used  in  this  book 
alone,  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  3  ">3izp)  "  to 
inspect,"  ii,  13, 16;  n««,  in  the  sense  of  "interest,"  v, 
11;  C)«  (in  Hiph.),«to'shut,"  vii,8;  i)?ia,«a  lifting 
up,"  viii,  6;  ninjn,  "praises,"  or  "choirs,"  xii,  8; 
flSl^rtp),  "a  procession,"  xii,  32;  5^'Jpp,  in  the  sense 
of" reading,"  viii, 8 ;  H-nxk,  for  n'^'^^HX,  xiii,  8,  where 
both  form  and  sense  are  alike  unusual.    The  AramsBan 
form,  JTlin^  Hiph.  of  STJ^,  for  >Tli^,  is  very  rare,  only 
five  other  analogous  examples  occurring  in  the  Heb. 
Scriptures,  though  it  is  very  common  in  Biblical  Chal- 
tlee.    The  phrase  D^BH  inbo  d'^X,  iv,  17  (which  is 
omitted  by  the  Sept.),  is  incapable  of  explanation.   One 
would  have  expected,  instead  of  D^^Jl,  in^S,  as  in  2 
Chron.  xxiii,  10.     KTiffi'^lFin,  « the  f  irehatha,"  which 
only  occurs  in  Ezra  ii^es';  Neh.  vii,  66, 70 ;  viii,  9 ;  x,  1, 
is  of  uncertain  etymology  and  meaning.     It  is  a  term 
applied  almost  exclusively  to  Nehemiah,  and  seems  to 
bo  more  likely  to  mean  "cupbearer"  than  "governor," 
though  the  latter  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Gesenius 
{Thes,B.v,), 

The  text  of  Nehemiah  is  generally  pure  and  free 
'rom  corraption,  except  in  the  proper  names,  in  which 
^ere  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  orthography, 
both  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  same  book  and 
with  the  same  names  in  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  and 


also  in  numerals.  Of  the  latter  we  have  seen  several 
examples  in  the  parallel  passages  of  Ezra  ii  and  Neh. 
vii;  and  the  same  lists  give  variations  in  names  of 
men.  So  does  xii,  1-7,  compared  with  xii,  12,  and  with 
X,  1-8.  A  comparison  of  Neh.  xi,  3,  etc,  with  1  Chron. 
ix,  2,  etc,  exhibits  the  following  fluctuations :  Neh.  xi, 
4,  AtAaiah  of  the  children  of  Perez  =  1  Chron.  ix,4, 
UtAai  of  the  children  of  Perez ;  v,  5,  Maasnah  the  son 
of  Shiloni  =  v,  6,  of  the  Shilonites,  A  saiah  ;  v,  9,  Judah 
the  son  of  Senuah  (Heb.  Ha-senuah)  =  v,7,  Hodaviah 
the  son  of  Hasenuah ;  v,  10,  Jedaiah  the  son  of  Joiarib, 
Jachin = v,  10,  Jedaiah,  Jehoiarib,  Jach in ;  v,  18,  A  masai 
son  of  Azareel  =  v,  12,  Maa$ai  son  of  Jahzerah ;  v,  17, 
Micah  the  son  of  Zabdi  =  v,  15,  Micah  the  son  of  Zichri 
(comp.  Neh.  xii,  86).  To  these  many  others  might  be 
added  (Smith). 

6.  Commentaries, — The  special  exegetical  helps  on 
the  Book  of  Nehemiah  are  not  numerous:  Bede,  In 
Nehemim  aUegorica  expositio  (in  Opp,  iv;  and  Works, 
by  Giles,  i,  1) ;  Brenz,  CommenL  in  NehemicB  (in  Opp, 
ii) ;  Wolphius,  In  Nehemia  librum  commeniaria  (Tigur. 
1570,  foL) ;  Strigel,  A  rgumeahtm  et  Scholia  (Lips.  1671, 
1672,  8vo) ;  Pilkington,  Expositio  on  certain  chapters 
(Lond.  1585,  4to;  also  in  Works,  p.  275);  Pempel,  Ea> 
planaiio  [indud.  Ezra  and  Dan.]  (in  Worh,  lond. 
1685) ;  Rambach,  Adnotaiiones  (in  his  work  on  the  0. 
T.  iii,  107);  Sanctius,  Commentarii  [includ.  Ruth,  etc] 
(Lugd.  1628,  foL);  Ferus,  Erklarung  (Mayence,  1619, 
8vo) ;  Crommius,  In  hisL  Nehemia,  etc  [includ.  other 
books]  (Lovan.  1682, 4to) ;  Lombard,  Commentarius  [in- 
clud. Ezra]  (Par.  1643,  fol.) ;  Trapp,  Commentary  [in- 
clud. Ezra,  etc]  (Lond.  1656,  foL);  Jackson,  Es^flana- 
don  [includ.  Ezra  and  Esth.]  (Lond.  1657,  4to);  De 
Oliva,  Commentarii  [includ.  other  books]  (Lugd.  1664, 
1679,  2  vols.  foL) ;  Bertheau,  Commentary  [includ.  Ezra 
and  Esth.]  (in  the  Exeg,  Handb,  Leips,  1862,  8vo); 
Barde,  Etude  critique  et  exiyitique  (Tubing.  1861,  8vo) ; 
'  also,  Langc*s  and  Keil  and  Delitzsch*s  Bible-works,  See 
Commentary. 

Nehemi^as  (Ncc/xiac  v.  r.  'Saifiiag),  the  Gnecized 
form  (retained  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha)  of  the 
name  Nkhrmiah  (q.  v.),  namely,  (a)  The  contemporary 
of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  (1  Esdr.  v,  8);  (6)  The  gov- 
ernor, son  of  Hachaliah  (1  Esdr.  v,  40). 

Ne'hiloth  (Heb.  Nechiloih',  Hlb-ins,  with  the  art ; 
the  plur.  of  hPirip,  which,  however,  is  not  found),  oc- 
curs only  in  the  title  of  Psa.  v,  where  the  A.  Y.  renders 
"upon  Nehiloth"  (nib'^nsn-bx).  The  Sept,Aquila, 
^mmachus,  and  Theodotion  translate  vvip  rrjc  KXri- 
(ibpofiovtnjc,  and  the  Vulgate,  "pro  ea  qua  hareditO' 
tern  consequitur,"  by  which  Augustine  understands  the 
Church.  The  origin  of  their  error  was  a  mistaken 
etymology,  by  which  Nehiloth  is  derived  from  bnj, 
nachdl,  "to  inherit."  Hengstenberg  maintains  that 
the  title  with  this  derivation  has  a  mystical  or  spiritual 
meaning,  "for  the  inheritance,"  or  "upon  the  lota,"  i. c 
of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  (Hher  etymologies 
have  been  proposed  which  are  equally  unsound.  In 
Chaldee  b*^ri3,  nechil,  signifies  "  a  swarm  of  bees,"  and 
hence  Jarchi  attributes  to  Nehiloth  the  notion  of  multi- 
tude, the  psalm  being  sung  by  the  whole  people  of 
Israel  R.  Hai,  quoted  by  Kimchi,  adopting  the  same 
origin  for  the  word,  explains  it  as  an  instrument,  the 
sound  of  which  was  like  the  hum  of  bees,  a  wind  instru- 
ment, according  to  Sonntag  {De  tit,  Psa,  p.  430),  which 
had  a  rough  tone.  MichaeHs  (SuppL  ad  Lex,  Heb,  p. 
1629)  suggests,  with  not  unreasonable  timidity,  that  the 
root  is  to  be  found  in  the  Arab,  nachala,  "  to  winnow," 
and  hence  to  separate  and  select  the  better  part,  indi- 
cating that  the  psalm,  in  the  title  of  which  Nehiloth 
occurs,  was  "  an  ode  to  be  chanted  by  the  purified  and 
better  portion  of  the  people."  It  is  most  likely,  as 
Gesenius  and  others  explain,  that  it  is  derived  (instead 
of  ninp)  from  the  root  pbn,  chaldl, "  to  bore,  perforate," 
whence'  b'^bn,  chaUl,  a  flute  or  pipe  (1  Sam.  x,  5;  1 
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Kings  i,  40),  to  that  Nehiloth  b  the  general  term  for 
perforated  wind-instruments  of  all  kinds,  as  Neginoth 
denotes  all  manner  of  stringed  instruments,  llie  title 
uf  Psa.  y  is  therefore  addroised  to  the  conductor  of  the 
Temple  choir  who  played  upon  flutes  and  the  like,  and 
these  are  directly  alluded  to  in  Psa.  Ixxxvii,  7,  where 
(D'^bbn,  choUlim)  "  the  players  upon  instruments"  who 
are  associatetl  with  the  singers  are  properly  "pipers" 
or  "  flute-pUyers"  (Smith).  See  Flute.  Others,  like 
Aben-Ezra  among  rabbinical  commentators,  and  Hitzig 
among  living  scholars,  understand  it  to  be  the  name  of 
an  air  to  which  the  psalm  was  sung,  "  after,  or  accord- 
ing to,  the  inheritance."  FUrst  suggesU  that  Nehilotk 
was  a  musical  choir,  having  their  chief  seat  at  a  town 
which  bore  a  cognate  name,  perhaps  Uilen  (1  Chron. 
vi,  58 ;  comp.  his  explanation  of  Neginoth)  (Fairbaim). 
The  use  of  the  preposition  bK  in  this  connection  does 
not  justify  the  rendering  "  upon,"  but  requires  us  to  un- 
derstand that  the  psalm  under  consideration  was  to  be 
chanted  m  inUtaiion  or  in  the  style  of  (a  la)  the  air  or 
musical  instrument  in  question.    See  Psalms. 

Ne^tim  (Heb.  Nechum%  Q^ns,  if  genuine,  i.  q. 
Nahunij  te.  coruoUdj  but  prob.  by  erroneous  transcrip- 
tion for  Q^m,  te.  Rechum;  Sept.  'Ivaovftf  but  most 
MSB.  have  Naot^fi;  Vulg.  Nahum)^  one  of  the  Israelites 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii, 
7) ;  called  Rbhum  (q.  v.)  in  the  parallel  list  (Ezra  ii,  2). 

Nehnsh^'ta  (Heb.  Neehuthta%  KH^dnp,  copper; 
Sept.  Ncf  (T^a  v.  r.  Nacer^a ;  Vulg.  Nohesta)^  the  daugh- 
ter of  Elnathan.of  Jerusalem,  wife  of  Jehoiakim,  and 
mother  of  Jehoiachin,  kings  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiv,  8). 
aC.  cir.  616. 

NehtlBh^tan  (Heb.  Nechushtcm',  "jPltDnj,  of  cop- 
per, with  the  art;  Sept.  'Sfta^av,  v.  r.  N<9^av  and 
even  Ncff^nXci ;  Vulg.  Nohestan),  a  contemptuous  name 
given  to  the  copper  (^'brazen")  serpent* which  Moses 
had  made  during  the  plague  in  the  wilderness  (Numb, 
xxi,  8  sq.),  and  which  the  Israelites  worshipped  (2 
Kings  xviii,  4).  See  Brazen  Serpent.  "  One  of  the 
tirst  acts  of  Uezekiah,  upon  coming  to  the  throne  of 
Judah,  was  to  destroy  all  traces  of  the  idolatrous  rites 
which  had  gained  such  a  fast  hold  upon  the  people  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  his  father  Ahaz.  Among  other  objects 
of  superstitious  reverence  and  worship  was  this  singular 
metallic  eSkgyt  which  was  preserved  throughout  the 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites,  probably  as  a  memorial  of 
their  deliverance,  and  according  to  a  late  tradition  was 
))laced  in  the  Temple.  The  lapse  of  nearly  a  thousand 
years  had  invested  this  ancient  relic  with  a  mysterious 
sanctity  which  easily  degenerated  into  idolatrous  rever- 
ence, and  at  the  time  of  Hezekiah*s  accession  it  had 
evidently  been  long  an  object  of  worship, '  fur  unto  those 
days  the  children  of  Israel  did  bum  incense  to  it,'  or 
as  the  Hebrew  more  fully  implies,  'had  been  in  the 
habit  of  burning  incense  to  it'  (D'l'^ISgQ  i)*^n,  had  been 
incense-^umen).  The  expression  points  to  a  settled 
practice.  It  is  evident  that  our  translaton  by  their 
rendering,  'And  he  called  it  Xehushtan,'  understood 
with  many  commentators  that  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence is  Hezekiah,  and  that  when  he  destroyed  the 
brazen  serpent  he  gave  it  the  name  Nehushtan,  'a 
brazen  thing,'  in  token  of  his  utter  contempt,  and  to 
impress  upon  the  people  the  idea  of  its  worthlessness. 
This  rendering  has  the  support  of  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate, 
Junius  and  Tremellius,  Mtinster,  Clericus,  and  others; 
but  it  is  better  to  understand  the  Hebrew  as  referring 
to  the  name  by  which  the  serpent  was  generally  known, 
the  subject  of  the  verb  being  indefinite— and  one  called 
it  *  Nehushtan,*  Such  a  construction  is  common,  and 
instances  of  it  may  be  found  in  Gen.  xxv,  26;  xxxviii, 
29,  30,  where  our  translatore  correctly  render  *  his  name 
was  called,'  and  in  Gen.  xlviii,  1,  2.  This  was  the  view 
taken  in  the  Targ.  Jon.  and  in  the  Peshito-Syriac,  'And 
they  called  it  Nehushtan,'  which  Buxtorf  approves  {ffitt. 


Serp,  jEn,  cap.  vi).   It  has  the  tuppoct  of  Lather,  Pfeif- 
fer  {Dub,  Vex.  cent.  8,  k>c  5),  J.  D.  Michaelia  {BAdJv 
UngeL),  and  Bunsen  {BiMwerk),  as  well  as  ^  Emt^ 
(Getch,  iii,  622),  Keil,  Thenius,  and  iDoat  modem  coa- 
raenuton"  (Smith).     See  Hkzcuau.     ''The  Caa  oT 
the  preservation  of  Ihe  brazen  serpent  till  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  is,  as  Bunsen  remarks,  a  saffident  gnanMee 
not  only  for  the  historical  truth  of  the  Damtire  m 
Numbers,  but  also  for  the  religious  aignifiomcy  of  tfat 
symbol ;  for  had  it  been,  as  some  have  anppoeed.  m 
image  of  Satan,  it  would  not  have  beeo  autlfeted  W 
David  or  Solomon  to  remain  (BAeiwerk,  v,  217).    Tfcc 
fact  al^  that  it  is  refeired  to  by  our  Lonl,  as  in  aomt 
sense  resembling  him  (John  iii,  14, 15),  not  only  vouches 
for  the  same  things,  but  further  imposes  oo  us  the  dotj 
of  seeking  in  it  a  deeper  stgnificancy  than  that  vhick 
the  mere  naijrative  of  Moses  would  lead  us  to  attach  to 
it.   We  may,  therefore,  dismiss  at  oooe  all  the  attempts 
of  rationalisu  to  resolve  the  facts  of  the  Mosaic  Ba^ 
rative  into  mere  ordinary  oocunreooes;  sach  as  that  «f 
Bauer,  who  finds  in  the  cure  of  the  Isrmelites  by  looki^ 
at  the  brazen  serpent  only  an  instance  of  the  cnrstiTe 
power  of  the  imagination  {Hebr,  CftBck,  ii^  820),  or  tksi 
of  Paulus,  who  thinks  that  the  braxen  serpent  bei^g  at 
some  distanoe  from  the  camp,  and  the  ng^t  of  it  mov- 
ing the  Israelite  who  had  been  bitten  to  walk  to  it,  tke 
motion  thereby  produced  served  to  work  off  the  effects 
of  the  poison,  and  so  tended  to  a  enre  (^CamtmemL  ir,  1, 
ld8  sq.);  or  that  of  Hofinann,  who  ingenioudy  sug^uto 
that  the  brazen  serpent  was  the  title  of  a  rural  hospital 
where  medicine  and  docton  were  to  be  found  by  thsiv 
who  had  faith  to  go  for  them.     It  is  sad  t«  see  a  bub 
like  Bunsen  falling  back  on  the  old  exploded  ntkHttl- 
istic  explanation  of  this  occurrence.    '  llie  fixing  of  the 
gaze  on  the  image  brought  the  mind  to  a  state  of  re- 
pose, and  so  made  the  bodily  cure  possible*  (B&eiserif 
V,  217),  as  if  this  were  all !    We  may  pass  over  also  the 
notion  of  Manham,  according  to  whom  the  serpent  of 
brass  was  an  implement  of  magic  or  incantatkn  bar> 
rowed^  from  the  Egyptians,  who  he  says  'imprimti 
fxayiiqL  rivl  ixix<apiifi  ob  serpentum  incantatiacMn  ce- 
lebrantur*  (Canon  Chron,  p.  148);  for  this  is  so  poreir 
gratuitous,  and  so  opposed  to  the  narrative  of  Hoses. 
as  well  as  the  religious  principles  and  feelii^  which 
he  sought  to  inculcate  (oomp.  Lev.  xtx,  26),  that  it 
must  he  at  once  rejected  (see  Deyling,  Ob§,  Sac  ii,  219 
sq.).     The  traditionary  belief  of  the  ancient  Jews  is 
that  the  brazen  serpent  was  the  symbcd  of  salvatioe, 
and  that  healing  came  to  the  sufferer  who  looked  to  it 
as  the  residt  of  his  faith  in  God,  who  had  appoioted 
this  method  of  cure**  (Kitto).     See  Schac^ian,  Ik  mr- 
pentis  tenet  signfficatione  (Lubec,  1718) ;  Ndltni^,  Iff 
serp.  OM.  Servatoris  typo  (Jen.  1759);  Huth,  ^ferpem 
exakatus  non  contritwms  sed  contertmH  iwutgo  (Erkog. 
1758).    See  Serpent. 

Ner SI  [many  Ne'iel]  (Heb.  Nd^',  ^pr^  dtceili^ 
place  of 'God;  Sept  VatijX  v.  r.  'Am^X,  IvmyX;  Valg. 
Nehiel)i  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Asher,  near  the  sooth- 
•em  or  south-eastern  border  (Josh,  xix,  27).  Eusebioi 
and  Jerome  (who  call  it  the  "  village  BaUKmaa,"  Boirv- 
avaid)  place  it  in  the  mountain  (Carmel),  sixteen  mifef 
east  (N.  ?)  of  Ciesarea  PaUestina,  where  medicinal  sprii^ 
were  found  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Aniel,  'Avci|X,  the  reading  of 
the  Alexand.  MS.  of  the  Sept.  in  the  above  passage) :  a 
position  which  exactly  agrees  with  that  of  the  modem 
village  Bistan,  adjoining  the  spring  Ain-Haod,  a  short 
distance  east  of  Athlit  (Van  de  Velde,  Mapy,  The  de- 
scription of  the  boundary  is  quite  indistinct  at  thb 
point  [see  Tbibb]  ;  and  if  we  regard  merely  the  asso- 
ciated names  Jiphthah-el  (the  present  Jefist)  and  Cabal 
(now  Kabul),  we  might  locate  Neiel  at  the  modem  Mktr 
(supposing  a  mere  interchange  of  liquids  in  the  naBae\ 
a  village  conspicuously  siuiated  half-wav  between  then 
(Robinson,  New  Res.  iii,  87, 108);  although  Betb-ead^ 
(q.  V.)  is  mentioned  immediately  before  Neiel,  and  B» 
much  farther  interior  (at  Amkah).    Keil  (Cc 
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Jomk^  ad  loc)  thinks  ihtt  the  statement  of  the  text 
si^ns  both  these  latter  places  a  position  south  of  the 
border  and  within  Zebulon ;  while  Knobel  {Comm/adar^ 
ad  loc.  Josh.)  is  inclined  to  identify  Neiel  with  the 
Xeah  of  Josh,  xix,  18,  which,  however,  lay  too  far  east. 
For  other  views,  see  KosenmUller,  SchoUa,  ad  loc 

IVeigh  C^n^  isahaVf  prop,  to  he  dear  or  bright; 
heoce  to  emit  a  sharp  sound,  as  of  a  shout,  so  often ; 
spoken  of  the  neighing  of  a  horse  [Jer.  viii,  16 ;  xiii,  27 ; 
1,  5,  83  and  the  bellowing  of  a  bull  [Jer.  1, 11];  but  in 
both  cases  as  indicative  of  lustful  desire). 

X7eislibor  (usually  y^,  rid,  elsewhere  <<  friend  ;**  6 
trXi^to^,  one*8  nearest  dweller).    This  word  in  its  gen- 
eral sense  ngnifies  a  person  near,  and  one  connected  with 
OS  by  the  bonds  of  humanity,  and  whom  charity  re- 
quires that  we  should  consider  as  a  friend  and  relation 
(Dent.  V,  20).    At  the  time  of  our  Saviour  the  Phari- 
sees had  restrained  the  meaning  of  the  word  neighbor 
to  those  of  their  own  nation  or  to  their  own  friends, 
holdini^  that  to  bate  their  enemy  was  not  forbidden  by 
the  law  (Matt,  v,  48).     But  our  Saviour  informed  them 
that  the  whole  woild  were  neighbors ;  that  they  ought 
not  to  do  to  another  what  they  would  not  have  done  to 
themselves;  and  that  this  charity  extended  even  to 
enemies.    The  beautiful  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
is  set  forth  to  illustrate  this  principle  (Luke  x,  29-^7). 
See  Charitt. 

]Neil,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in 
1804  in  Antrim  Co.,  Ireland.    His  parents,  emigrating  to 
the  United  States,  settled  upon  a  farm  in  Washington 
C0.9  Pa.     He  was  early  taught  the  great  truths  of  the 
Bible»  and  the  way  of  salvation  according  to  the  faith 
and  practice  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church.     He  was  educated  at  Washington  College, 
Washington,  Pa. ;  studied  theology  at  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Seminary  at  Alleghany  City,  Pa. ;  was  licensed 
in  1836,  and  in  1838  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  three 
congregations  of  Mount  Jackson,  Centre,  and  Mahoning, 
Pa.     In  1849,  after  laboring  earnestly  and  faithfully  for 
eleven  years,  he  was  released  from  Mahoning  congre- 
gation ;  in  1857,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he  also 
resigned  Centre  congregation,  continuing  thereafter  his 
labors  with  the  Mount  Jackson  congregation  until  1860, 
when  he  became  unable  to  preach  and  retired  from  the 
ministry.     He  died  in  1801.    Mr.  Neil  was  a  close  stu- 
dent of  the  Scriptures.    As  a  preacher  he  was  more  in- 
structive than  attractive.     He  always  endeavored  to 
make  thorough  pulpit  preparation,  and  often  wrote  his 
sermons  a  second  time  before  delivery.     See  Wilson, 
Presb.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  361.     (J.'L.  S.) 

ITeile,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  king  James  II  as  dean  of  Ripon.  He 
was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
was  noted  among  bis  contemporaries.  See  Stoughton, 
Ectdes.  Hist,  of  Eng,  ii,  197. 

Neile,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of  con- 
siderable note,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I, 
L  e.  some  time  about  the  opening  of  the  17th  century. 
He  was  bom  near  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  and 
after  due  educational  training  became  a  school-teacher, 
but  afterwards  took  holy  orders,  and  rapidly  rose  to  posi- 
tions of  influence.  He  was  finally  elevated  to  the  epis- 
copate, and  successively  held  the  sees  of  Rochester, 
Uchfleld  and  Coventry,  Lincoln,  Durham,  and  Win- 
chester, and  was  then  made  archbishop  of  York,  promo- 
tions which  are  said  to  have  been  secured  by  Neile  by 
most  base  and  unchristian  conduct.  He  was  subser- 
vient to  the  interests  of  king  James  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  manhood,  and  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
ecclesiastical  courtier  of  king  Jameses  reign.  Says  Perr\' 
(J5ccfe».  Hist,  i,  206),  "  If  we  were  to  write  down  against 
this  prelate  all  that  is  deliberately  said  of  him  by  his 
metropolitan,  archbishop  Abbot  (Collett's  State  Trials^ 
roL  ii),  his  character  (i.  e.  Neile's)  would  be  by  no 
meam  a  flattering  one."    Abbot  was  bid  to  beware  of 
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him,  for  that  "he  was  ever  and  in  all  things  naught. 
That  he  did  all  the  worst  offices  that  ever  he  could,  and 
was  still  stirring  the  coals  to  pnxmre  to  himself  a  repu- 
tation." "  I  know  not,"  said  another,  "  what  the  bishop 
of  Lichfield  does  among  you,  but  he  hath  made  a  shift 
to  be  taken  for  a  knave  generally  with  us."  Though 
the  friend  and  ally  of  Laud,  he  was  yet  far  his  inferbr, 
and  Neile  is  universally  spoken  of  as  *^  neither  conspic- 
uous for  learning  nor  for  diligence  in  his  ofiice.  Ho 
did  not  preach  once  in  twelve  yean, . . .  but  knew  how 
to  please  both  James  and  Charles.  He  was  one  of  a 
class  of  Doen  of  whom  the  Church  of  England  can  never 
be  proud."  Archbishop  Neile  died  in  1640.  See  Perry, 
Hist,  of  the  Ch,  of  Eng,  i,  191  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Neill,  Hugh,  an  American  divine  of  the  colonial 
period,  came  to  this  countt^"  about  the  opening  of  the 
last  century,  and  labored  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  In  the  mother  country  he  was  a  Nonconformist, 
and  labored  for  vears  as  Presbvterian  minister  both  in 
England  and  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
gubhed  himself.  He  was  ordained  to  holy  orders  in 
the  Anglican  establishment  in  1749  by  the  bishop  of 
London,  and  was  at  once  appointed  to  missionar}'  work. 
During  the  foUowing  fifteen  years — the  extent  of  his 
work  in  this  country — ^his  sympathies  were  especially 
directed  to  the  negro  race,  whose  love  and  confidence  he 
gained.  He  died  about  1770.  See  Anderson,  Hist,  of 
the  Ch.  of  Eng,  in  the  Colonies  and  foreign  Dejjendencies 
of  the  British  Empire,  iii,  879-^1, 467 ;  Hawkins,  Eccles, 
Hist,  p.  126  sq. 

Neill,  'WiUiam,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bora  near  McReesport,  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa., 
in  1778.  ^is  parents  were  killed  by  Indians  while  he 
was  yet  a  child,  so  that  he  was  raised  by  friends.  He 
was  engaged  in  a  store  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  when  the 
question  of  duty  being  brought  to  his  mind  and  heart 
he  soon  decided  upon  the  ministr)*.  He  pursued  his 
preparatory  studies  in  the  Old  Academy,  which  after- 
wards became  Jefferson  College,  Pa.;  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1808,  and  acted  as  tutor  there, 
during  which  time  he  studied  theology.  Li  1805  he 
was  licensed  by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery;  in  1806 
was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Church  at  Cooperstown,  N.  J. ; 
in  1809,  of  the  First  Church,  Albany,  N.Y.;  in  1816,  of 
the  Sixth  Church,  Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  to 
labor  until  1824,  when  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  then  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Presbyterians.  There  Dr.  Neill  labored  for 
five  years,  when  long-continued  difficulties,  which  could 
not  be  controlled,  prompted  him  to  resign,  and  by  the 
action  of  the  trustees  the  college  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Methodists.  On  leaving  Carlisle,  in  1829,  he  be- 
came secretary  and  general  agent  for  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, which  office  he  held  for  two  years.  In  speak- 
ing of  his  duties  at  that  time,  he  says,  "I  was  their 
factotum,  had  the  office  in  my  dwelling,  kept  the  rec- 
ords, wrote  the  letters,  travelled,  preached,  collected 
funds,  and  prepared  the  reports,  without  even  a  boy  to 
go  on  errands;  but,  harder  than  all,  I  had  to  contend 
with  the  American  Education  Society,  and  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people  against  all  denominational  boards. 
. . .  However,  we  made  some  progress;  a  few  hundred 
dollars  were  collected,  a  few  beneficiaries  were  registered, 
and  the  people  began  to  come  slowly  under  the  shadow 
of  their  own  standard."  Finding  the  work  too  hard 
and  incompatible  with  his  duty  to  his  family,  he  re- 
signed, and  in  1881  retired  to  German  town,  and  there 
betook  himself  again  to  the  duties  of  the  pulpit.  He 
preached  until  1842,  when  he  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  remained  without  charge  until  his  death, 
Aug.  8,  1860,  Dr.  Neill  was  deemed  one  of  the  most 
useful  ministers  of  his  day.  His  preaching  was  clear 
and  replete  with  Gospel  truth,  persuasive  and  tender. 
His  active  mind  often  found  expression  in  the  religious 
press.  He  published,  Lectures  on  Biblical  History 
(1846, 1856)  V— Practical  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
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ffUUnoni  (ISSO)  ^^T*^  Dinmt  Origin  imd  Amiorilg 

a/ lie  ChrultanRdigvm{l8M):—A  Diteotrtt  rmiea- 
ingaHvaUryo/nflsYeariiliibl).  Ha  .Jbo  tor  »oni* 
yew  edited  the  Prabifttrva  Magtautet  uid  ooalj^iit«d 
papers  Co  leveralof  the  religious  periodicals.  Ailei  bis 
deilb  tliere  wis  published  ■  volume  of  hit  Semiau  witb 
his  A  utobiographj/j  uid  s  Convntmortitire  DUcovrtt  hj 
the  Uev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Joqh.  See  Wilson,  Frtib.  Bin. 
Al'mBUic,lli6l,p.l02:  Aiiiboae'al}irt.ofAulJuiri,a.v.; 
A  mtrican  Prttbgltrim  Ramim  MemoHal  Vuilime,  1KIT-- 
1871,  p.  128-183,     (J.US.) 

ITellBOn,  John,  >  Scotch  inartyr  U  religions  liberty, 
was  a  nablemsn  of  considerable  influence  in  Ualloway. 
He  had  enjoyed  superior  educstional  advantages,  was 
by  nature  quite  talented,  and  enjoyed  an  unblemished 
character.  But  he  was  a  Covenanter,  and  consequently 
aubjecled  to  severe  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the  An- 
gUcin  clergy.  When  the  people  of  Galloway  loae  in 
self-defeiKe,  he  joined  them;  and,  notwithstandiitg  the 
cruel  treatment  which  he  and  his  family  had  received 
fVom  Tunter,  Mr.  NeilsoD  argued  •trenuoualy  and  suc- 
cessfully against  tbe  proposal  of  aome  to  put  the  op- 
pressuT  to  death.  As  the  prelates  could  not  conceive 
that  the  persecuted  Presbyteriaus  would  have  dared  to 
rise  in  self-defence  unless  there  bad  been  a  widely  ex- 
tended conspiricy,  they  determined  to  extort  a  confe»- 
Don  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  plot  from  such  of 
the  prisoners  as  were  certain  to  be  acquainted  with  it 
if  it  existed.  For  this  reason  they  resolved  to  put 
NeilsoD  to  the  tortur«  of  the  boot.  In  vain  did  they 
crush  bis  leg  in  this  fearful  engine  of  torture ;  shrieking 
nature  attested  bis  agony,  but  his  soul  was  clear  of  the 
guilt  wherewith  he  was  charged,  and  he  would  not 
blacken  it  by  malitngBfalse  acknowledgmenl  ofa  crime 
of  whtcb  be  was  innocent.  When  the  persecutors  found 
that  they  could  extort  nothing  from  him  but  groans 
and  anguish,  they  condemned  him  to  suffer,  along  with 
his  guiltless  friends,  the  shorter  pangs  of  death.  See 
Hetheringtoa,  ifu(.  ^<iU  Clmrdi  of  ScaUand,  p.2a0; 
Wodrow,  ii,  53. 
Neismer  Brottacn.  See  Hosavians. 
Nsltb  is  tbe  name  of  the  female  divinity  of  leit- 
don  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Her  name,  which 
means  "I  came  fiiHn  mysdf,"  leads  to  the  suppoation 
that  she  was  an  impersonation  of  nature.  She  was 
chiefly  worshipped  in  the  Delta,where  a  city  was  built 
beaiiiig  hei  name.  Her  temple,  the  largest  in  Egypt, 
was  at  Sais,  the  kings  of  which  called  themselves  her 
sona.  It  was  open  to  tbe  sky,  and  bore  an  inscription, 
"  1  am  all  that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be ;  no  mort«l  has 
lifted  i^  my  veil,  and  tbe  fruit  which  I  brought  forth 
ia  the  sun."     Ranking  next  to  Ptah,  the  most  exalted 

of  Egyptian  divinities,  she  U  to 

*•»  lhefenia]edeitieswhBtl'tah{q.v.) 
is  to  the  male ;  and  indeed  so  clooe- 
ly  are  the  functions  of  the  two 
commingled  or  confounded  in  some 
represantaiions  of  them  that  Neith 
may  be  briedy  dedned  as  the  fe- 
male counterpart  of  the  great  ifcmi- 
vrgui.  l^h  is  the  primary  pn(fr- 
nal  element  in  nature,  Neith  the 
primary  amerptiBe  element.  He  ii 
the  father  of  the  sun,  she  is  the 
mother  of  the  same  lumtnaiy,  and 
one  of  her  titlea  is  consequently 
"  tbe  great  con-engenderer  of  the 
sun"  (Bunsen,  i,  S86i  Kenrick,  i, 
S9D).  Ptah  is  the  priarardial  Are, 
while    Neith    is   the    primordial 


also  JfKtA,  the  nnivetMl  mothtr  and  qaaea  of  hcntt, 

Neith  wean  the  red  crown  of  Lower  Egypt,  "■*— '■^ 

found  in  the  upper  r^ion  also.  By  WTgrsang  bsr  hn- 
glyphic  signs  NT  (i.  e,  by  reading  tbeoi  in  the  Eiaepa 
instead  of  the  Aaatic  manner},  tna;  have  been  hcni 
A  tliaie,  the  palmn  godden  of  Athena,  which  dSf  ns 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  from  Sai&  Tlie  owl, 
het  favorite  bird,  ia  also  found  upon  the  coinage  <iiit 
DelU;  but  the  virgin  mother  of  Egypt  seems  id  hitt 
had  little  else  in  common  with  the  Minerra  who  qviBf 
full  armed  from  tbe  brain  of  Jupiter.  See  Uaan. 
A  statue  of  Neith  is  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  Bms 
of  Che  British  Huseum.  NdCh  ia  generully  iqmacated 
in  greeu,  a  sign  tbac  she  waa  connected  with  the  ndR 
world,  and  invisible  to  mortals;  a  feativKl  of  '■Bmisg 
Lamps"  was  held  in  her  honor.  See  BunSBi,  Eg^i 
Place  m  Hiilory.vol  i;  Kenrick,  Am^  Eg^  mdirlif 
Pharaoh,  vol.  i;  Kouge,  in  fteme  ArcUologijBi  (hai- 
ti^me  annde),  p.  40  sq.;  Hardwick,  CMriMt  md  dir 
Maittn,  ii,  248  sq.;  Baor,  Bymbeiik  vnd  UyUuhjii. 
voLii,  pt.i,p.4S;  Tnvor,  .lisc.  ^^siK,  p.  18^  187,  Ui 
(J.H.W.) 

Neithc  is  tbe  name  of  a  Celtic  divinity  who  wa 
sopersticionsly  reverenced  even  in  Christian  Scolhsd 
The  primitive  signification  of  the  rumc  ia  to  ipak  gr 
purify  with  water,  and  the  name  was  probably  givn  lo 
this  divinity  because  she  is  the  pre«iding  spirit  OtOi 
water  element.  She  was  the  goddess  of  fomuaiai, 
which  to  this  day  are  regarded  with  panjcnlai  vencn- 
tionover  every  part  of  the  Highlands.  "Therick.wht 
resort  to  them  for  health,"  says  Brand  {Pcfular  Atti^ 
Het  ofOrfolBrUavL,  ii,  876), "  address  their  vows  te  ihr 
presiding  powers  and  offer  pieaeDla  to  conciliale  thor 


See  the  SI 


eternal  with  him,  and  co-equal; 
etiier"  everywhere  diffused  as  the 


Nekam,  a  Mohammedan  martyr  to  the  ChriidB 
cause,  flourished  new  the  middle  of  tbe  11th  ceiinB:^' 
He  was  of  an  induential  family,  buC,  convinced  rfttc 
errors  of  Hobammedanism,  he  embraced  ChristianinMj 
became  a  Jacobite.  His  parents  and  friend*  fonook  hiB, 
and  he  consequently  retired  lo  tbe  church  ofSLMidwl 
at  Uoclara,  where,  after  a  short  stay,  be  was  urged  I7 
the  monks  to  retreat  with  them  to  the  cmitnt  if  S. 
Alacarius.  He  refused  to  join  them,  od  the  gmod  d 
his  obligation  to  publicly  confesning  Christ,  esfiedaGy 
among  his  former  associate^  in  order  that  they  too  laifib 
become  Christ's  servants  on  earth,  ife  went  lo  Con, 
and  there  boldly  presenlitig  himself  in  the  public  atrra, 
was  imprisoned  and  condemned  to  death,  because  tf  ha 
apostasy.  All  efl^rta  to  reclaim  him,  or  to  tdgn  ond- 
ne»  in  order  that  bis  life  might  be  saved,  be  leAMcd  si 
improper  means,  and  he  waa  consequently  bebvaM. 
The  corpse  was  given  up  to  his  friends  and  buried  Msr 
the  church  of  Hoctara,  but  the  patriarch  Abd-eV^Ucs- 
uah  removed  it  within  the  building,  and  erected  ai  An 
in  honor  of  the  noble  martyr.  See  Neale'a  HU.  Btfi 
EaiL  Ck.  {PatrianiaU  qf  AUxtmbia,  ii,  216, 71g). 

ITe'keb  (Heh.  id:,  but  only  with  tbe  art,  S^; 
Sept.  mi  Na/Jiii,  v.  r.  NnjSiit,  NW/3;  Vulg.  f««'^ 
A'ecei),  given  in  our  version  as  one  of  the  towia  •  tie 
boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix,33  only\  appartuly 
between  Adami  and  JahneeL  A  great  numtio'  of  cca>- 
mentatori,  from  Jonathan  the  TaignmiM  and  Joovt 
(_Vulgale  as  above)  to  Keil  (Jcma,  ad  loc),  have  lako 
this  name  as  being  connected  with  the  preceding— 
Adami-han-Nekeb  (L  e.  Adam  [0/]  lit  Camn)  (u 
Junius  and  Ttemelliua,  "  Adamiei  fuasa')  1  and  'wied 
this  is  the  force  of  the  accentuation  of  the  pre«ct  Hi- 
brcw  text.  But  on  the  other  band  the  Sept.  gira  tbe 
two  as  distinct,  and  in  tbe  Talmud  the  poel-bibBcsl 
names  of  esch  are  given,  that  of  han-Nekebbeii«  Tm- 
daliah  (Etni^^X,  Gtmara  Hvtom,  Cod.  UegiOa,  b  Bf 
land,J^tul;p.bU>,717,  817;  also  Scb«tia,iWrtn 
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pw  181).  Of  this  more  modem  name  Schwan  saggests 
thaA  a  trace  is  to  be  foond  in  ^H<uedki,  three  English 
miles  N.  from  al-ChattL"  Hackett  saggests  Neckev, 
near  Ramah,  on  the  road  to  Akka  (^Ittust,  of  Script,  p. 
240>.  Both  these  saggestioos,  howeyer,  are  superflaotis. 
See  Adami. 

XValcO^da  (Heb.  Neboda%  Kn'lpp,  distinguished; 
Sept.  Ncjcw^a,  v.  r.  Ncx«>^a  >nd  NixWav),  the  head  of 
a  family  of  the  **  Temple  servants'*  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  48 ;  Neh.  vii,  50). 
R.C.  585.  A  man  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  in 
£zra  ii,  60;  Neh.  vii,  62,  as  the  progenitor  of  certain 
persons  who  on  the  return  from  Babylon  had  lost  their 
pedigree,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  they  claimed 
to  be  Israelites;  but  as  the  Nethinim  are  mentioned  im- 
mediately before,  and  neither  of  the  associated  names 
occurs  again,  we  may  presume  that  they  were  finally 
determined  to  be  descendants  of  the  above-named  non- 
Israelite  (see  Keil,  ad  loc).    See  Nktuinim. 

Xff'ekoth.    See  Spicks. 

176118,  CoBHEiLLB  Fras^ois  de,  a  learned  Belgian 
prelate,  was  bom  in  Mechlin  June  5, 1786.    He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Lonvain,  and  took  the 
decree  of  licentiate  May  6, 1760.    Almost  immediately 
be  became  principal  of  the  College  of  Mechlin,  and,  in 
addition,  the  management  of  the  library  of  the  Academy 
was  intrusted  to  him.    He  made  himself  advantageous- 
ly known  to  the  literary  world  by  several  Dissertations 
upon  various  points  of  history  and  philosophy.    He  was 
nooiinated  canon  of  Toumay  in  1765,  and  in  1767  vicar- 
general  of  that  city ;  he  also  held  for  a  time  the  \'icari- 
ate-general  over  the  province  of  Toumaisis.    Upon  the 
exclusion  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  from  the  country  in 
1773,  he  was  designated  as  a  member  of  the  royal  com- 
mission for  the  studies  instituted  at  Brussels.  The  areh- 
dake  Maximilian,  afterwards  elector  of  Cologne,  having 
appreciated  his  merit  in  a  visit  that  NdUs  made  to  the 
Belgian  provinces,  signalized  him  to  the  emperor  Joseph 
II,  who  nominated  Ndlis  to  the  bishopric  of  Antwerp,  Oct 
25, 1784.    Although  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  his  conscience  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
religions  innovations  that  the  emperor  Joseph  U  wished 
to  introduce ;  and  as  early  as  May  22, 1786,  be  addressed 
remonstrances  to  the  government  concerning  the  order 
of  publishing  irom  the  pulpit  the  proclamations  of  the 
police  and  others,  and  several  days  after  representations 
upon  the  suppression  of  societies,  processions,  and  upon 
impediments  that  invalidate  marriage.    The  same  year 
he  opposed  the  imperial  edict  which  instituted  a  new 
form  of  concourse  for  conferring  benefices ;  later  he  wrote 
against  the  suppression  of  episcopal  seminaries.    The 
death  of  Joseph  II  wrought  some  changes,  and  on  July 
19, 1796,  N^lis,  who  had  shown  himself  one  of  the  most 
ardent  enemies  of  France,  wrote  tp  the  emperor  Francis 
n  to  justify  and  excuse  his  conduct  during  the  Braban- 
9onne  revolution.    The  21st  of  April  following  he  went 
to  Brussels,  where  the  states  were  convened,  and  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  emperor.     But  the  revo- 
lutioo  advanced  rapidly,  and  at  the  approach  of  the 
French  army  Ndlis,  who  had  ever3rthing  to  fear,  fled  in 
haste  from  Antwerp,  June  28, 1794.    He  sought  first  an 
asylum  at  Breda,  but  could  not  long  remain  in  that 
town,  and  made  his  way  to  Rotterdam,  and  in  1795 
went  over  into  Germany.    After  having  sojourned  sev- 
eral months  at  Gdttingen  and  at  Osnabrtlck,  then  in 
Switzeriand  at  Zurich,  near  Lavater,  of  whom  he  was 
an  intimate  friend,  be  passed  to  Bavaria,  and  shortly 
after  to  Italy,  where  he  dwelt  successively  at  Florence, 
Farma,  Bologna,  Bome,  and  Naples.    He  found  at  last 
a  welcome  hospitality  in  a  convent  of  Camaldules  near 
Florence,  where  he  died,  August  21,  1798.    We  have 
among  the  works  of  this  prelate,  i,U>ge  funkhrt  de  Vem- 
pereur  Frangais  I  (Lonvain,  1765,  4to,  in  Latin ;  Brus- 
sels, 1766, 4t(^  in  Latin  and  French) : — ^loge  fwnisbre  de 
Marie-Tkirese  (Brussels,  1780,  4to  and  8vo).     This 
eulogy,  written  in  French,  is  considefM  much  superior 


to  the  one  composed  by  the  abb^  de  Boismont  i-^Belguxt- 
rum  rerum  Prodramus,  sive  de  kistoria  Belgica  ejusque 
scriptoribus  pracipuis  ammaUatio  (Parma,  1795,  8vo). 
M.  de  ReifTenberg  paid  it  the  greatest  eulogy  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Chromque  rimie  de  Philippe  Movskes: — 
VAveugU  de  la  Montagne,  ou  entreiiens  phtiosophiques 
(1789, 1793,  2  vols.  8vo;  enlarged  edition,  Parma,  1796, 
8vo;  Rome,  1797,  4to).  In  the  collections  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Brussels,  1777,  and  following  year,  are  found  the 
following,  by  N^lis :  Mhnoire  sur  Vancien  BrcAant ;  sur 
la  vigogne  et  FanUlioration  de  nos  lames;  sur  la  pierre 
BrunehatU  dans  le  Toumaisis;  sur  la  constitution  muni- 
cipak  et  sur  les  privileges  cuxordis  aux  villes  des  Pays- 
Bos;  sur  les  icoles  et  sur  les  kudesd^humamtis.  We  also 
have  from  Nells  numerous  Mandements  and  Lettrespas- 
toraleSf  either  in  Flemish  or  in  French.  Among  the 
manuscripts  that  he  has  left,  two  especially  are  of  in- 
terest, Questiowum  CamalduUsnsium  Ubri  quatuor,  and 
Europa  faia^  mores,  disciplinosy  ah  ineunte  .saculo  X  V 
usque  adjinem  saculi  XVI I L  These  two  works  were 
on  the  point  of  being  published  when  death  removed 
their  author,  who  bequeathed  them  to  the  convent  of 
the  Camaldules,  where  he  had  found  an  asylum.  See 
Synapsis  actorum  ecclesice  Antwerpiensis,  etc.,  by  De 
Ram;  MemoiresderAcademie  des  Sciences  deBruxelleSj 
passim ;  Documents  particuliers, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
GeniraUf  s.  v. 

Neller,  Gboro  Christoph,  Count,  a  Grerman  can- 
onist, was  bom  at  Aub  (bishopric  of  WUrzburg)  in  1710. 
He  entered  holy  orders  in  1748,  was  nominated  professor 
of  the  canon  law  at  Treves,  where  he  received  a  canon- 
icate;  he  next  became  counsellor  of  the  elector  of 
Treves,  and  was  then  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  coimt 
palatine.  He  died  at  Treves  in  1788.  We  have  of  his 
works,  Principia  juris  pubHci  ecdesiastici  CathoUcorum 
ad  statum  Germamce  accommodata  (Frankfort,  1746  and 
1768,  8vo) :— />e  Concordatis  Germania  (Trfeves,  1748) : 
— De  Jurisprudentia  Trevirorum  sub  Romanis  (ibid. 
1752): — De  Jurisprudentia  Trevirorum  Beigica  (ibid. 
1752): — Jurisprudentia  Trevirorum  anie'Romanaf  sub 
Romanis,  sub  Francis  et  sub  Germanis,  in  the  Prodromus 
historim  Trevirensis  of  Montheim : — Kurter  Unterrichi 
von  den  alt-rdmischen,/rdnkischen,  trierischen  und  rhem- 
Idndischm  Pfennigm  und  HeUem  (ibid.  17G3):—Dis- 
sertatio  in  Dagoberti  diploma  HoiTcnse  (ibid.  1770) : — 
many  juridical  dissertations,  united  in  one  collection, 
published  at  Treves  in  1776  (4to).  See  Meusel,  Lex- 
ikon,  8.  v.;  Weidlich,  Nachrichten,  voL  ii  and  iv. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Nelli,  Nello,  an  Italian  painter  of  Pisa  who  flour- 
ished in  the  13th  century,  is  remembered  as  the  author 
of  a  Madonna  painted  on  panel  in  the  old  church  of 
Tripalle  at  Pisa,  signed  Nerus  NeUus  de  Pisa  me  pinxit, 
1299.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  HisL  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  616. 

Nelli,  Suora  Platella,  an  Italian  paintress  of  a 
noble  family,  who  devoted  herself  to  religious  as  well  as 
to  secular  art,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1528.  She  be- 
came a  nun  in  the  Dominican  Convent  of  SL  Catherine 
at  Florence,  and  without  other  assistance  than  a  coUeo- 
tion  of  designs  by  Fra.  Bartolomeo  di  S.  Marco,  she  at- 
tained considerable  excellence  in  painting.  Her  pro- 
ductions are  generally  in  the  style  of  that  artist,  although 
she  also  imitated  other  masters.  Among  them  are  a 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  a  number  of  small  fig- 
ures finished ;  a  Decent  from  the  Cross,  said  to  be  after 
a  design  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  in  the  chureh  of  her  order 
at  Florence;  and  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  of  her  own 
composition,  possessing  great  merit.  She  died  in  1588. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  ^4  r^  ii,  618. 

Nello,  Bernardo  di  Gio  Falconi,  an  old  painter 
of  Pisa,  whose  works  were  mostly  of  a  religious  character, 
flourished  about  1890.  He  was  a  distinguished  artist  in 
his  time,  and  Lanzi  says  he  still  merits  consideration. 
He  painted  many  pictures  in  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa.  He 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Nello  di  Vanni,  who  with 
other  Pisan  artists  painted  in  the  Campo  Santo  in  the 
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14th  century.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  HuL  of  ike  Fine 
Arts,  ii,  614. 

Nelaon,  David,  M.D.,  an  American  Presbjrterian 
minister  aiul  educator,  was  bom  near  Jonesborough,  in 
East  Tennessee,  SepU  24,  1793.  He  was  educated  at 
Washington  College,  and  after  graduating  in  Philadel- 
phia returned  to  Kentucky  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in- 
tending to  practice  medicine;  but  the  war  of  1812  hav*- 
ing  commenced,  he  joined  a  Kentucky  regiment  as  sur- 
geon, and  proceeded  to  Canada.  He  afterwards  accom- 
panied the  army  of  generals  Jackson  and  Coffee  to  Ala- 
bama and  Florida,  and  after  the  esUblishment  of  peace 
settled  finally  at  Jonesborough,  where  he  resumed  his 
medical  practice  with  great  success.  While  away  at 
war  he  had  become  estranged  from  his  early  reli^ous 
convictions,  and  in  part  at  least  espoused  infidel  theories. 
He  now  became  more  seriously  convinced  of  his  depen- 
dence on  God,  and,  reawakened  and  converted,  he  de- 
termuied  to  forsake  a  lucrative  professional  career  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  the  ministiy,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  April,  1826.  He  preached  for  some  three 
years  in  Tennessee,  where  be  was  at  the  same  time  con- 
nected with  the  Calcimstic  Magaztue^  published  at 
Kogersville.  In  1828  he  t»ecame  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Danville,  Ky.,  succeeding  his  brother  SaroueL  In 
1830  he  removed  to  Missouri,  and  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  establishing  Marion  College,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  first  president.  In  183B  Dr.  Nelson,  who  was 
a  warm  emancipationist,  owing  to  a  disturbance  growing 
out  of  the  slavery  question,  removed  to  Illinois,  and  at 
Oakland,  near  Quincy,  established  an  institute  for  the 
education  of  young  men,  especially  for  such  as  were  pre- 
paring to  become  missionaries.  Here  he  exhausted  his 
pecuniary  means,  and  died  Oct,  17, 1844.  His  most  re- 
markable work  is  his  Cause  and  Cure  of  Infidelity  (1836 
and  often).  The  manuscript  of  Wealth  and  Honor,  which 
he  intended  for  publication,  was  lost  after  it  passed  from 
his  hands.  He  also  wrote  many  occasional  articles  on 
missions,  baptbm,  etc,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Observer  and  other  papers  of  the  day.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Anterican  Pulpit,  iv,  677;  Hist, 
of  Presbyterianism  in  Kentucky,  p.  830.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Nelson,  John  (1),  an  eminent  Methodist  lay  preach- 
er, was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  assistants  of  the  Wesleys 
in  their  evangelical  movement  in  the  last  century.  He 
is  generaUy  acknowledged  the  chief  founder  of  Method- 
ism in  Yorkshire,  a  portion  of  England  in  which  it  has 
had  signal  success  down  to  our  day.  Nelson  was  born 
near  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  the  de- 
scendant of  humble  but  honorable  parentage,  and  was 
early  apprenticed  to  a  stone-mason,  a  trade  at  which  he 
became  proficient,  and  at  which  be  worked  nearly  all 
his  life,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  evangelizing  labors. 
He  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  John  Wesley 
in  1711,  at  Moorfields.  Nelson's  home  was  in  BristoL 
He  had  led  an  upright  life  from  hb  youth,  and  had 
at  the  time  of  his  conversion  an  humble  but  a  hap- 
py home,  a  good  wife,  good  wages,  good  health,  and  a 
stout  English  heart.  He  had  long  been  distressed  by 
the  sense  of  moral  wants  which  his  life  failed  to  meet 
until  the  light  came  under  the  preaching  of  Wesley. 
The  sad  and  trying  days  of  Nelson  are  thus  narrated 
by  his  biographer :  "  Something  he  believed  there  must 
be  in  true  religion  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  soul,  other- 
wise man  is  more  unfortunate  than  the  brute  that 
perishes.  Absorbed  in  such  meditations,  this  untutored 
mechanic  wandered  in  the  fields  after  the  work  of  the 
day,  discussing  to  himself  questions  which  had  employ- 
ed and  ennobled  the  thoughts  of  Plato  in  the  groves  of 
the  Cephissus,  and  agitated  by  the  anxieties  that  bad 
stirred  the  souls  of  Wesley  and  his  associates  at  Oxford. 
His  conduct  was  a  myster}*  to  his  less  thoughtful  fellow- 
workmen.  He  refused  to  share  in  their  gross  indulgen- 
ces; they  cursed  him  because  he  would  not  drink  as 
they  did.  He  bore  their  insults  with  a  calm  philos- 
-^ ;  but  having  as  '  brave  a  heart  is  ever  English- 


man was  bleased  with*  (Southey),  he  would  nci 
them  to  infringe  on  his  rights;  and  when  they  toik 
away  hb  tools,  determined  that  if  he  woold  not 
with  them  he  should  not  work  while  they  were 
ing,  he  fought  with  several  of  them  until  they  w< 
tent  to  let  him  alone  in  hb  inexplicable  gravity  woA 
courage.     He  also  went  from  church  to  church,  fer  be 
was  still  a  faithful  churchman,  but  met  do  anavecB  to 
hb  profound  questions.     He  visited  the  chapels  of  ^ 
classes  of  Dissenters,  but  the  quiet  of  the  Qnakn-  wor- 
ship could  not  quiet  the  voice  that  spoke  through  his 
conscience,  and  the  splendor  of  the  Roman  ritual  a»^ 
became  btit  irksome  pomp  to  him.    He  tried,  he  teQs  ob. 
all  but  the  Jews,  and  hoping  for  nothing  from  them,  re- 
solved to  adhere  steadily  to  the  Church,  regulatii^  hii 
life  with  strictness,  spending  hb  leisure  in  readii^  ad 
prayer,  and  leaving  hb  final  fate  unsolved.    Whitcfi^i 
ek)queuce  at  Moorfields,  however,  attracted  him  thithcL 
but  it  did  not  meet  hb  wants.      He  loved  the  grus 
orator,  he  teUs  us,  and  was  willing  to  fight  fur  hia 
against  the  mob,  but  hb  mind  only  sank  deeper  is» 
perplexity.     He  became  morbidly  deapoodent ;  he  abpi 
little,  and  often  awoke  from  hb  horrible  dreams  drip- 
ping with  sweat  and  shivering  with  tenor.    We^ 
came  to  Moorfields;  Nelson  gazed  upon  him  with  ioex- 
pressible  interest  as  he  ascended  the  platform,  strefced 
back  hb  hair,  and  cast  his  eye  directly  upcm  hka. 
'  My  heart,'  he  says,  *  beat  like  the  pendulum  of  a  6oik. 
and  when  he  spoke  I  thought  his  whole  discourse  vai 
aimed  at  me.*     *  Thb  man,'  he  said  to  himself,  *  can  td 
the  secrets  of  my  heart ;  he  has  shown  me  the  reaedr 
for  my  wretchedness,  even  the  blood  of  Christ.'     H« 
now  became  more  than  ever  devoted  to  religious  dntka* 
and  soon  found  the  peace  of  mind  he  had  so  long  beta 
seeking.     He  records  with  dramatic  interest  the  discs** 
sions  and  efforts  of  hb  acquaintances  to  prevent  his 
from  going  too  far  in  religion.     They  seem  to  bare 
been  mostly  an  honest,  simple  class  like  hirosdf ;  tber 
thought  he  would  become  unfit  for  business,  and  that 
poverty  and  distress  would  fall  upon  his  famOy.    Ther 
wished  he  had  never  heard  Wesley,  who,  they  predicted, 
would  '  be  the  ruin  of  him.'     He  told  them  that  he  had 
reason  to  bless  God  that  Wesley  was  ever  bom,  for  bf 
hearing  him  he  had  become  sensible  that  his  busse* 
in  thb  world  was  to  get  well  out  of  it.     The  fiunily  vitk 
whom  he  lodged  were  dbposed  to  expel  him  froaa  tte 
house,  for  they  were  afraid  some  mischief  would  esse 
on  either  themselves  or  him  from  *  so  mu<^  leaving  ud 
fuss  as  he  made  about  religion.'     He  proOTred  mmsj 
and  went  to  pay  them  what  he  owed  them,  and  taloF 
hb  leave ;  but  they  would  not  let  him  escape;  *  What  if 
John  b  right,  and  we  wrong?'  was  a  natural  qucstka 
which  they  asked  among  themselves.    '  If  God  has  dose 
for  you  anything  more  than  for  us,  show  us  how  we  msr 
find  the  same  mercy,'  asked  one  of  them.     He  was  loafl 
leading  them  to  hear  Wesley  at  Moor6ekls.     Oae  d 
them  was  made  partaker  of  the  same  giace^  and  be  ex- 
pressed the  hope  of  meeting  both  in  heaven.    Wiik 
much  simplicity,  but  true  English  determinatioii,  bt 
adhered  to  hb  religious  principles  at  any  risk.    His  cs- 
ployer  required  work  to  be  done  during  the  Sabbath  oa 
the  exchequer  building,  declaring  that  the  king's  bos- 
ness  required  haste,  and  that  it  was  usual  in  such  case} 
to  work  on  Sunday  for  his  majesty.     Kelson  replied  thsS 
he  would  not  work  on  the  Sabbath  for  any  man  in  Ijt^ 
land,  except  to  quench  fire,  or  something  that  reqiuRid 
the  same  immediate  help.     Hb  employer  threatcsied 
him  with  the  loss  of  his  business.     He  replied  that  be 
would  rather  starve  than  offend  God.     '  What  bast  tboa 
done  that  thou  makest  such  an  ado  about  religiaa? 
asked  his  employer;  *I  always  took  thee  for  an  hoi|BC 
man,  and  could  trust  thee  with  five  hundred  pooodc' 
'  So  you  might,'  replied  the  sturdy  Methodist,  *  and  sot 
have  lost  one  peimy  by  me.'     *  But  I  have  a  iNxst 
opinion  of  thee  now  than  ever,'  resumed  the  emplintt 
*  Master,'  replied  Nelson,  *  I  have  the  odds  of  you  thov, 
for  I  have  a  mucAone  opinion  of  mysdf  than  yoa  tm 
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lave.*      The  honest  man  was  not  dismissed,  nor  again 
isked  to  work  on  Sunday,  nor  were  any  of  bis  fellovr- 
ivorioDen.*'     Immediately  after  hb  conversion  he  wrote 
0  his  wife,  who  was  in  the  countr}*,  and  to  all  bis  kin- 
Ired,  explaining  his  new  method  of  life,  and  exhorting 
;hem  to  adopt  it.     Soon  after  he  went  to  visit  them  at 
Bristol,  and  was  met  with  considerable  opposition.   But 
be  was  only  the  more  encouraged  to  holy  living,  and 
bithfullT  studied  the  sacred  writings  to  fortify  himself 
in  his  new  opinions.     Ere  long  hb  friends  were  con- 
verted, and  he  held  meetings  in  his  house,  reading,  ex- 
horting, and  praying  with  such  of  his  neighbors  as 
would  come  to  hear.     The  number  soon  increased  so 
considerably  that  he  was  obliged  to  stand  in  his  door  in 
order  to  reach  all  who  were  within  the  house  and  in  the 
yard.     In  a  very  short  time  the  character  of  the  com- 
munity be^an  to  change ;  ale-houses  were  deserted,  and 
six  or  seven  converts  made  weekly.     But  not  only  the 
people  had  changed,  Nelson  himself  had  t>ecome  an- 
other man ;  his  sermons  from  being  quite  private  had 
become  public ;  indeed,  he  had  become  a  preacher,  and 
one  of  such  power  that  Wesley,  when  hearing  of  the 
success  attending  Nelson's  modest  labors,  set  out  at  once 
to  visit  and  direct  him.     Nelson  was  made  one  of  Wes- 
ley's helpers,  and  the  band  of  rustic  followers  one  of  his 
united  societies.    Thus  Methodism  started  in  Yorkshire, 
and  thus  opened  the  career  of  one  of  the  ablest  lay- 
preachers  in  modem  times.     Nelson's  labors  were  so 
successful  that  Wesley  invited  him  to  leave  his  home 
and  asmst  in  spreading  Methodism  in  other  parts  of 
England,  and  soon  he  became  almost  as  abundant  in 
labors  and  sufferings  as  the  Wesleys,  and  his  influence 
over  the  working  classes  equal  to  that  of  John  Wesley 
himself.     Not  even  Whitefield  possessed  more  power 
over  the  common  people.     Indeed,  **  without  Nelson 
and  similar  lay-preachere,  Methodism  could  not  have 
been  sustained  as  it  was.     The  souls  which  the  lead- 
ers of  the  movement  saved,  were  by  these  more  care- 
fully matured"  (Skeats,  p.  872,  878).    Nelson's  good- 
sense,  cool  courage,  sound  piety,  and  apt  speech  secured 
him  success  wherever  he  went.     He  spread  Methodism 
not  only  in  Yorkshire,  but  in  Cornwall,  Lincolnshire, 
Lancashire,  and  other  counties.    He  was  a  man  of  such 
genuine  spirit  and  popular  tact  that  his  worst  opposers 
usually  became  his  best  friends.     Like  Wesley  and 
Whitefield,  he  was  persecuted  and  annoyed  by  the  es- 
tablished clergy  and  their  tools.    His  house  at  Bristol 
was  pulled  down ;  at  Nottingham  squibs  were  thrown 
in  hb  face;  at  Grimsby  the  rector  headed  a  mob  to  the 
heat  of  the  town  dram,  and,  after  supplying  them  with 
beer,  called  upon  them  to  "  fight  for  the  Church."  Fight- 
ing for  the  Church  meant  the  demolition  of  the  house  in 
which  Nelson  was  living,  and  its  windows  were  forth- 
with pulled  down  and  the  furniture  destroyed  (Nelson's 
Journal,  p.  92).     But  the  preaching  of  the  Yorkshire 
naason  soon  stopped  all  such  proceedings.    The  drum- 
iner  of  Grimsby,  who  had  been  hired  by  the  rector  to 
beat  down  Nelson's  preaching  on  the  day  after  the  riot, 
was  one  of  the  witnesses  of  its  power.    After,  beating  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  he  stood  and  listened,  and  soon 
the  tears  of  penitence  were  seen  rolling  down  hb  cheeks. 
Such  was  Nelson's  power  over  hb  audience.     The 
^^f^^i  determined  to  stay  hb  influence,  finally  caused 
bim  to  be  impressed  into  the  army,  on  hb  return  to 
Brutol,  as  a  vagrant,  without  visible  means  of  living, 
plough  he  protested  and  tried  to  prove  thb  charge  un- 
just, be  was  yet  taken  and  made  a  soldier.    But  even  in 
hu  bonds  Nelson  did  not  cease  to  preach ;  and  when  he 
was  forcibly  compelled  to  wear  the  uniform,  he  boldly 
declared  that  he  despised  war,  and  that  no  one  could 
ever  compel  him  to  enter  any  other  service  than  that  of 
^he  Prince  of  Peace,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  himself. 
He  remained  a  preacher  even  amid  the  din  of  arms,  ad- 
n|onMhed  hb  comrades  against  cursing  and  other  sins, 
distributed  tracts  among  them,  and  appointed  prayer- 
nieetings.    All  thb  involved  him  in  new  sufferings  and 
penecQtions,  and  he  finally  sank  in  the  midst  of  thb  ill- 


treatment  ;  and  when,  in  order  to  save  hb  life,  it  became 
necessary  to  dismiss  him  in  1744,  he  again  resumed 
evangelizing  labors,  but  died  before  the  close  of  that 
year.  See  Stevens,  HisU  of  Methodism,  i,  186, 176, 198, 
206,  227,  249;  ii,  158;  Southey,  Ltft  of  Wesley,  chap. 
xiv;  Skeats,  ffisL  of  the  Free  Churches  ofEng.  p.  878; 
Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Ch,  Uist,  of  the  18/A  and  \^ih  Cm- 
tunes,  i,  458  sq.;  Porter,  Coi/^endium  of  Methodism,  p. 
48  sq.    See  also  hb  own  Journal    (J.  U.  W.) 

Nelaon,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  American  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1785, 
and  graduated  at  Wilhams  College.  In  1818  he  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Leicester, 
where  hb  whole  minbterial  life,  extending  over  a  period 
of  fifty-eight  years,  was  passed.  He  died  Dec  6,  lti71. 
From  1844  he  had  a  colleague,  and  for  eighteen  years 
previous  to  hb  death  was  an  invalid.  See  Appleton's 
Annual  Cydapadia,  1871,  p.  591. 

Nelson,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  an  American  educator, 
was  bom  about  1794,  and  was  educated  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, New  Branswick,  N.  J.,  class  of  1815.  He  was  made 
professor  of  languages  in  1826,  but  resigned  thb  position 
in  1829.  He  was  a  dbtingubhed  classical  scholar  and 
teacher.  During  hb  professorship  in  Rutgers  College 
he  was  blind,  yet  so  thoroughly  versed  in  hb  authors 
and  so  capable  as  an  instmctor  that  he  was  enabled  to 
perform  the  duties  of  hb  chair  with  great  acceptance. 
Hb  other  senses  were  remarkably  acute.  It  b  said  that 
he  could  accurately  tell  the  size  of  a  room  by  the  sound 
of  the  stamp  of  hb  foot  upon  the  floor.  He  retired  from 
active  duty  at  the  close  of  hb  professorship,  and  died 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1880.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Nelson,  Matthew  a  minbter  of  the  Methodbt 
Protestant  Chureh,  was  bom  in  Prince  Edward  County, 
Ya.,  April  7, 1781.  In  1795  hb  father,  colonel  Ambrose 
Nelson,  a  descendant  of  the  "  old  Scotch  Tom,"  removed 
to  Danville,  Ky.  Together  with  hb  brother  Thomas, 
who  was  bom  in  1779,  Matthew  was  converted  in 
1801-1802,  and  together  these  brothers  were  baptized 
while  upon  their  knees  in  the  Kentucky  River.  They 
exhibited  such  interest  in  the  promotion  of  holy  living 
that  they  were  shortly  after  Ucensed  to  exhort  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh  which  they  had  joined, 
and  in  a  very  brief  period  were  made  preachers  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Kentucky  Conference  by  bishop  McKen- 
dree.  Thomas  preached  for  several  years  in  Ohio,  Mis- 
sissippi, Loubiana,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  when  hb 
health  failed,  and  he  was  placed  on  the  superannuated 
Ibt.  He  then  went  South,  and  the  time  and  place  of 
hb  death  are  not  known.  Matthew  preached  until  1815, 
when  he  located.  When  the  question  of  by-represen- 
tation first  agitated  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
he  took  sides  for  the  reform,  and  was  elected  delegate 
for  Kentucky  to  the  Baltimore  Convention.  He  was  a 
member  of  that  body  when  it  formed  the  constitution 
of  the  Methodbt  Protestant  Chureh,  and  thereafter  his 
membership  was  in  that  branch  of  Methodbm.  He 
made,  however,  no  distinction  in  hb  treatment  of  Meth- 
odists, and  hb  house  was  the  home  of  Methodbt  preach- 
ers generally.  In  1887  he  removed  to  Rutherford  Co., 
Temu,  and  there  continued  to  be  the  same  zealous  pro- 
moter of  Methodbm.  He  died  in  1856.  Hb  children 
Joined  the  Methodbt  Episcopal  Chureh  without  any 
opposition  on  hb  part.  See  McFerrin,  Methodism  in 
7'cwiewec,  ii,  184-187.    (J  H.W.) 

Nelson,  Robert,  a  pious  and  learned  Englbh 
divine,  noted  as  the  author  of  various  works  in  practi- 
cal divinity  which  have  long  been  held  in  very  high 
estimation,  was  bom  at  London  June  22,  1656.  He 
studied  at  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  while  a  young  man  elect- 
ed a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  intimate 
with  Hallev,  with  whom  he  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy.  While  at  Rome  he  met  with  and  married  in 
1682  Lady  Theophila  Lucy,  widow  of  a  baronet,  and 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Berkeley.    Thb  bdy,  under  the 
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influence  of  the  celebrated  French  Romanist,  Bossnet — 
an  intimate  friend  of  Nelson — some  time  after  their 
marriage  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  his  great  grief. 
Nelson's  mind  bad  been  much  occupied  with  the  con- 
mderation  of  both  the  practical  and  controversial  points 
in  divinity,  and  his  chief  friends  were  eminent  divines 
in  the  English  Church,  particularly  Bull,  Uickes,  Lloyd, 
and  Tillotson— the  last  was  one  of  his  most  valued  as- 
sociates. Nelson  not  only  employed  his  own  powers  of 
persuasion,  both  verbal  and  literar}',  but  called  in  the 
aid  of  his  friend,  archbishop  TiDotson ;  both  were,  how- 
ever, unsuccessful,  the  lady  continuing  in  the  Romish 
communion  till  her  death.  His  first  work,  Transub- 
itantiation  contrary  to  Scripture^  or  the  Protestants 
Answer  to  the  Seeker's  Request  (1688),  appears  to  be  the 
substance  of  his  considerations  on  this  subject.  He 
was  strongly  attached  to  king  James  II.  He  was  the 
zealous  promoter  of  all  works  of  charity,  having  the 
ability  as  well  as  the  disposition  to  give  what  true  be- 
nevolence prompted.  In  helping  to  build  churches, 
found  schools,  disseminate  useful  books,  and  enforce  the 
laws  against  crime,  he  worked  most  effectually.  At 
the  Revolution  he  scrupled  to  take  the  oaths  to  king 
William,  and  remained  a  nonjuror  till  the  year  1709, 
when  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  last  survivor  of 
the  deprived  nonjuring  bishops,  except  Dr.  Keen,  he 
by  Dr.  Keen's  advice  returned  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  then  established.  He  died  Jan.  16,  1715,  at 
Kensington,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
George  the  Martyr  by  the  Foundling  Hospital  Robert 
Nelson  wrote  A  Companion  Jor  the  Festivals  and  Fasts 
of  the  Church  of  England,  etc  (16th  ed.  Lond.  1736, 
8vo).  It  is  still  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind; 
several  abridgments  of  it  have  appeared.  Bickersteth 
praises  it,  but  deplores  the  "  great  want  of  evangelical 
principles  and  unction**  {Christian  Student^  p.  429), 
probably  because  Nelson  espouses  Bull's  views  on  justi- 
fication : — The  Practice  of  true  Devotion  in  Helation  to 
the  End  as  well  as  the  Means  of  Religion^  etc  (7  th  ed. 
Lond,  1726,  12mo)  :—The  great  Duty  of  frequenting  the 
Christian  Sacrifice,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Preparation 
required  (5th  ed.  Lond.  1714,  12rao): — An  Address  to 
Persons  of  Quality  and  Estate  (Lond.  1716,  8vo):— rAe 
whole  Duty  of  a  Christian,  by  way  of  Question  and  An- 
swer (9th  ed.  Lond.  1727, 12mo)  '.—Instructions  for  them 
that  come  to  be  Confirmed  (Lond.  1828, 12mo).  He  pub- 
lished also  a  Life  of  Bishop  Bull,  together  with  the 
latter's  works  (Lond.  1714,  8  vols.  8vo;  see  Debary, 
History  of  the  Ch,  of  England,  1685-1717,  p.  846  sq.), 
and  the  works  ofKettlewell  (Lond.  1719, 2  vols.  foL).  See 
Secretan,  Life  of  Nelson;  Perry,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  iii,  69;  Palin,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
1688-1717,  p.  87  sq. ;  Engl  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop. 
-BiWto<7.  u,  2166.     (J.H.W.) 

Nelson,  Stephen  Smith,  an  American  Baptist 
minister,  was  bom  in  Middleborough,  Mass.,  Oct.  5, 
1772,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1794,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1796.  After  supplying  the  Church 
at  Hartford  for  two  years,  he  was  ordiiuned  pastor  there 
in  1798,  occasionaUy  preaching  in  the  neighborhood, 
particularly  at  MiddJetown.  While  in  Hartford  he  took 
an  active  part  in  preparing  "  the  Baptist  Petition,"  an 
address  to  the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  the  griev- 
ances of  "  Dissenters"  from  the  "  Standing  Order,"  which 
finally  severed,  in  Connecticut  at  least,  the  union  between 
Church  and  State  in  1818.  He  was  also  appointed  to 
prepare  and  forward  a  congratulatory  address  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  on  his  election  as  president  of  the  United 
States.  In  1801  he  resigned  his  charge  in  Hartford,  and 
became  principal  of  a  large  academy  at  Sing  Sing  (then 
Mount  Pleasant),  but  in  consequence  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  he  removed  in  1815  to  Attieborough, 
Mass.,  where  his  labors  were  very  successful,  and  he 
aften^-ards  had  for  a  while  charge  successively  of  the 
churches  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  Canton,  Conn.  In 
^825  he  removed  to  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  he  continued 


preaching  occaaionally  until  hb  deatli.  Dee.  8, 1888^ 
See  Spragae,  Awnais  of  the  Amer.  P^tifnlt  ti,  866u 

Nelson,  7x1%  Theophila.  See  NEUBox,BaBEKz. 

Nelson,  Thomas.    See  Nelson,  Matthew. 

l^'emsean  Games,  one  of  the  four  great  feaivib 
of  ancient  Greece,  deriving  its  name  from  JVenlo,  vbere 
it  was  celebrated,  as  Pindar  tells  us,  in  hoiMK  of  Zeus. 
The  games  consisted  of  horse -ncing,  chariot-noap. 
running,  wrestling,  boxing,  throwing  the  apeai,  iboo<- 
ing  with  the  bow,  and  other  warlike  exerdses.  Hjc 
victors  were  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  cdive,  and  sfto-- 
wards  of  green  parsley.  The  Nemasan  games  we 
regularly  celebrated  twicx  in  the  course  qH  evety  (Hyra- 
piad.  They  appear  to  have  been  disoontanoed  toce 
after  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  Hadrian.  See 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  524.     See  Gambs. 

Nemalah.    See  Akt. 

Nemar.    See  Leopabd. 

Nemeins  was  a  frequent  surname  of  Zeus,  and  a- 
der  it  he  was  worshipped  at  Nemea,  where  games  vene 
celebrated  in  his  honor.     See  Ne:m.£an  Games. 

Nemesi^i  was  the  name  which  was  given  to  the 
officers  of  the  goddess  Nem^is,  who  presided  over  f^ood 
fortune,  and  was  the  dispenser  of  faith.     See  Nesi bs& 

NemSsis  (Ni/icffic,  vengeance),  a  feoude  Greek  £- 
vinity,  is  most  commonly  described,  aoooiding  to  Heabd 
as  a  daughter  of  Night,  though  8o;De  call  ber  a  daagter 
of  Erebus  (Hygin.  Fab.  pnefl)  or  of  Oceanos  (Tietz.  Ai. 
Lyc.SS;  Pausan.i,33,8;  vii,5, 1).  Nemesis  was  a  per- 
sonification of  the  moral  reverence  for  law,  of  the  nata- 
ral  fear  of  committing  a  culpable  action,  and  b^KC  ef 
conscience,  and  for  this  reason  she  was  mentMoed  to- 
gether with  Ai^ctfCt  or  Shame.  In  couise  of  time,  wbm 
an  enlarged  experience  convinced  men  that  a  divine  wffl 
found  room  for  its  activity  amid  the  little  occurwneca 
of  human  life,  she  came  to  be  considered  as  the  pcfssB- 
fication  of  the  righteous  anger  of  the  gods,  and  as  tbe 
power  who  constandy  preserves  or  restores  the  Bonl 
equilibrium  of  earthly  affairs — ^preventing  mott^  fnm 
reaching  that  excessive  prosperity  which  wouki  lesd 
them  to  forget  the  reverence  due  to  the  imnxntal  gods, 
or  visiting  them  with  wholesome  calamities  in  the  nida 
of  their  happiness.  Hence  originated  the  lacest  and 
loftiest  conception  of  Nemesis  as  the  bein^  to  wImb 
was  intrusted  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  a  strict 
retributive  providence — the  awfid  and  mysteiioiis  arcs- 
ger  of  wrong,  punishing  and  humbling  evil-doers  in  par- 
ticular. Nemesis  was  thus  r^arded  as  alli«l  to  Ate 
and  the  Eumenides.  She  is  represented  as  the  regula- 
tor of  human  affiurs,  disbursing  at  pleasure  luq^Hneas  or 
unhappiness,  the  goods  and  ills  of  life.  She  was  a^ 
looked  upon  as  an  avenging  deity,  and  as  inflexibh' 
severe  to  the  proud  and  insolent  (Fausaniua,  i.  33,  i'l 
There  was  a  celebrated  temple  sacred  to  ber  at  Rlnat- 
nus,  in  Attica,  about  sixty  stadia  distant  ikoei  Mara- 
thon ;  hence  Nemesis  was  sometimes  caUed  atoo  JAam- 
misia  or  Bhanmusis.  In  this  temple  thoe  was  a  atatac 
of  the  goddess,  made  from  a  block  of  Parian  maiUet 
which  the  Persians  had  brought  thither  to  erect  a  trophy 
of  their  expected  victory  at  Marathon.  Pausazuas  says 
that  this  statue  was  the  work  of  Phidias  (Pausan.  i,  3i, 
2, 8),  but  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  Agoracritus,  and  ad<^  that  i 
it  was  preferred  by  M.  Yarro  to  all  other  statues  which 
existed  (Hist.  Nat,  xxxvi,  4,  3).  A  fragment,  sap- 
posed  by  some  to  be  the  head  of  this  statae,  was  fomid 
in  the  temple  of  Rhamnus,  and  was  presented  to  tte 
British  Museum  in  1820  (Elgin  and  Phigaieiem  Miu^ 
bles,  i,  120 ;  ii,  128).  She  was  represented  in  the  older 
tiroes  as  a  young  virgin,  resembling  Venus;  in  late 
times  as  clothed  with  the  tunic  and  peplns,  sometxBMs 
with  swords  in  her  hands  and  a  wheel  at  her  foot,  a 
griffin  also  having  his  right  paw  upon  the  wheel ;  some- 
times in  a  chariot  drawn  by  griffins.  Nonesis  ia  a 
frequent  figure  on  coins  and  gems.  The  practice  <tf  rep- 
resenting the  statues  of  Nemesb  with  wings  was  £eS 
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inirodnoed  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  who  worshipped  several  ja^dess- 
es  under  this  name  (Paosan.  yii,  5, 1 ;  ix,  S5|  2).    Ac- 
cording to  a  myth  preserved  by  Pausanias,  Nemesis  was 
the  noother  of  Helena  by  Zeus;  and  Leda,  the  reputed 
mother  of  Helena,  was  only  her  nurse  (Pausan.  i,  88, 
7) ;  bat  this  myth  seems  to  have  been  invented  in  later 
times  to  represent  the  divine  vengeance  which  was  in> 
dieted  on  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Helena.    There  was  also  a  statue  of  Nen>- 
eais  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  though  we  learn  that  this 
goddess  bad  no  name  in  Latin  (Pliny,  Hiti,  Nat,  xxviii, 
5).  See  Smith,  DicL  of  Greek  (mi  Roman  Biog,  and  Myth, 
8.  V. ;  Yollroer,  Mtftholoffischet  Wdrterbuchy  s.  v. ;  West- 
oott,  Hand-hook  of  A  rchtBologpy  p,  194, 19b,    (J.  H.  W.) 
ITemesitia,  an  ancient  Christian  philosopher  of 
the  Greek  Church,  noted  as  the  author  of  a  work  enti- 
tled Ilepi  ^iKTiut^  dv^piMnroVy  was,  according  to  the  title 
of  the  work,  bishop  of  Emiaa  or  Emesa,  in  Phoenicia, 
and  he  is  also  mentioned  as  such  by  Anastasius  Nicenus 
(Queest.  in  S.  ScripLap,  Biblioth,  Patrum^vi,  167  [ed.  Par- 
is, 1575]).    The  time  in  which  he  lived  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  much  exactness,  as  the  only  ancient  writers 
by  whom  he  is  quoted  or  mentioned  are  probably  Anas- 
tasios  and  Moses  bar-Cepha  (De  Parad,  i,  20,  p.  55  [ed. 
Antw.  1569]).  He  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
the  heathen  praefect  of  Cappadocia,  Neroesius,  praised 
by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  corresponded  with  him.   It 
would  seem,  however,  from  the  fact  that  his  work  men- 
tions no  author  posterior  to  the  4th  century,  but  often 
Apollinaris  and  Eunomius,  that  he  lived  some  time  in 
the  5th  century;  Ritter  opines  about  the  middle  of 
that  century,  as  the  expressions  he  uses  concerning  the 
union  of  the  Logos  and  the  human  nature  (p.  60,  ed. 
Antw.)  resemble  the  views  sanctioned  by  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon.   But  there  is  no  express  reference  to  Nes- 
torius  and  Eutychius,  nor  to  the  standing  term  of  the 
two  natures.    At  the  same  time  there  are  evident  ref- 
erences to  the  christology  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  so 
that  we  may  place  the  work  at  about  the  dose  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  5th  century.   The  work  was  formerly 
attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  an  error  arising  prob- 
ably by  a  confounding  of  this  treatise  with  that  entided 
Hcpt  KaraoKtviiQ  vv^ptnrov.     This  mistake  occurred 
the  more  readily  from  the  great  similarity  of  the  views 
of  the  two  writers.    Yet  in  Nemesius  the  philosophical 
argument  appears  only  occasionally  in  close  connection 
with  the  Christian  dogma,  which,  however,  he  always 
considers  as  decisive.    He  defended  the  theory  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  against  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  and 
also  held  fast  to  some  of  the  ancient  philosophical  views 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul,  pre-existence,  and,  in 
a  certain  sense,  metempsychosis,  while  the  Church  re- 
jected the  doctrine  of  Origen.     (Comp.  here,  however, 
bishop  FeU,  A  motaJtioMs,  p.  20  [ed.  Oxon.  1671  ].)   After 
Christian  theology  had  experienced  the  influence  of 
philosophy  (and  especially  of  the  eclectic  Platonism  of 
the  2d  century),  and  thus  received  a  scientific  charac- 
ter, philosophy  became  absorbed  in  it  without  ceasing 
to  exist,  and  thus  we  find  Origen,  Athanasius,  and  Au- 
gustine renowned  both  as  philosophers  and  as  theolo- 
gians.   But  as  dogmatics  only  attained  the  form  of  a 
traditional  system  in  the  4th  century,  under  the  influx 
of  Greek  theology,  there  arose,  besides  theology,  a  sort 
of  neutral  ground,  given  up  to  special  philosophical 
questions.     Plato  and  Aristotle  came  again  into  honor. 
Keniesius,  at  least  as  regards  method,  sought  to  imiute 
the  latter,  but  had  not  his  power.     His  investigations 
■re  chiefly  of  a  psychological  nature.    For  him,  as  for 
Plato,  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  substance,  involved  in 
incessant  and  self-produced  motion.    The  soul  existed 
before  it  entered  the  body.    It  is  eternal,  like  all  su- 
prasensible  things.    It  is  not  true  that  new  souls  are 
eonsiantly  coming  into  existence,  whether  by  generation 
or  by  direct  creation.    The  opinion  is  also  false  that  the 
world  is  destined  to  be  destroyed  when  the  number  of 
souls  shall  have  been  completed;  God  will  not  destroy 


what  has  been  well  put  together.  Nemesius  rejects, 
nevertheless,  the  doctrine  of  a  world-soul,  and  of  the 
migration  of  the  human  soul  through  the  bodies  of  an- 
imals. In  considering  the  separate  faculties  of  the  soul, 
and  also  in  his  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  Ne- 
mesius largely  follows  Aristotle.  Every  species  of  an- 
imal, he  says,  possesses  definite  instincts,  by  which  alone 
its  actions  are  determined ;  but  the  actions  of  man  are 
infinitely  varied.  Placed  midway  between  the  sensible 
and  the  suprasensible  worlds,  man's  business  is  to  decide 
by  means  of  his  reason  in  which  direction  he  will  tum 
— this  is  his  freedom.  The  work  was  extensively  used 
by  J.  Philoponus,  John  of  Damascus,  Elias  Cretensis, 
etc  The  first  Greek  edition  was  published  by  Nicasius 
EUebodius  (Antw.  1565,  8vo),  with  a  Latin  translation; 
the  next  by  bishop  Fell  (Oxon.  1671,  8vo),  and  the  last 
and  best  by  C.  F.  Matthsus  (Halle,  1802,  8vo).  It  is 
also  published  in  Migne's  Patrologie  Grecque,  It  was 
translated  into  English  by  George  Wither  (Lond.  1686, 
12mo),  into  German  by  Osterhammer  (Salzburg,  1819, 
8vo),  uito  French  by  J.  R  Thibault  (Paris,  1844,  8vo), 
and  into  Italian  by  Domin.  Pizzimenti  (8vo).  See  Sit^ 
ter,  Getch,  d,  christL  PhU,  ii,  461  sq.;  Fabridus,  BibL 
GracOj  vii,  549  sq. ;  Bayle,  Diet,  Hiitor,  et  Crit,  s.  v, ; 
Brucker,  Nist,  Crit,  Pkiloaoph,;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of 
PhUos,  i,  847,  849;  Alzog,  Patrologie,  §  57;  Haller, 
BibL  Anal,;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog, 
and  MytkoL  voL  ii,  s.  v. ;  Haag,  UisL  des  Dogme*  Chri' 
tiens,  i,  245 ;  ii,  70.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nemes,  Frederic,  a  noted  Waldensian  prelate, 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century  in  Bohe- 
mia. He  was  consecrated  priest  in  the  convent  of  the 
Bohemian  capital.  Sept  4,  1433,  by  bishop  Nicholas 
Philibert,  a  legate  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  In  1434 
Nemez,  together  with  another  priest,  also  a  Walden- 
sian, and  consecrated  at  the  same  time  with  himself, 
was  sent  to  Basle,  where  the  council  was  at  open  vari- 
ance with  the  pope;  and  in  full  convention  of  the  clergy 
they  were  consecrated  bishops  by  prelates  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  was  done  at  the  instance  of  the  Calixtines 
[see  Hussites],  whom  the  council  was  anxious  to  pro- 
pitiate and  please.  Thus  the  Waldensians  in  Bohemia 
secured  the  episcopal  succession.  Nemez  died  near  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.    See  Butler,  Ch,  Hist,  ii,  349. 

NemXnd  Contradioente,  or  Nem.  Con,,  is  a  term 
used  in  ecclesiastical  councils  to  indicate  that  there  is 
no  opposition  to  a  given  measure  proposed. 

NemXnd  Diflsentiente,  or  Nem,  Diss,,  "  No  one 
dissenting."  Thb  term  also  is  very  often  found  in  jour- 
nals of  conventions,  and  other  documents  containing 
business  proceedings. 

Nemtl'el  [according  to  analogy  Nem^tal]  (Heb. 
NemuiV,  bsi^S,  spread  of  God,  or  perhaps  for  Jemuel; 
Sept.  Nft/iotf^X ;  Vulg.  Namitel),  the  name  of  two  He- 
brews. 

1.  The  first  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Simeon  (1 
Chron.  iv,  24),  and  progenitor  of  the  Nemuelites  (Numb. 
xxvi,  12).  He  is  dsewhere  (Gen.  xlvi,  10)  called 
Jbmukl  (q.  v.). 

2.  First-named  son  of  Eliab,  of  the  tribe  of  Bcuben, 
and  brother  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  (Numb,  xxvi,  9). 
RC  cir.  1619. 

Nemu'elites  (Heb.  NemuUV,  *^^^(!l7^r,  GentUe 
appellative  from  bK^739,  Nenuiel ;  Sept.  'Safwvriki ; 
Vulg.  NamuetUcB),  a  family  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  de- 
scended from  his  first-bom  (Numb,  xxvi,  12).  See 
Nemueu 

NennitlB,  of  Bangor,  in  Wales,  a  noted  British  mo- 
nastic, flourished  in  the  first  part  of  the  9th  century 
(comp.  Historia  Britormm),  Vossius  {De  Bistoricis  La- 
finis)  says  that  he  lived  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  7th 
century,  but  he  assigns  no  authority  for  this  assertion. 
In  the  history  Nennius  states  himself  to  have  been  a 
Briton,  and  not  a  Saxon,  and  a  disciple  of  the  holy 
bishop  Elbodus,  or  Elvodug.    He  wrote  a  history  of 
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Britain,  Tlittoria  Britomimy  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled, 
Euloffium  Britannia,  which,  he  says  at  the  beginning, 
he  compiled  from  all  he  could  find — "  from  the  Roman 
aiHials  and  the  chronicles  of  the  fathers,  as  well  as  from 
the  writings  of  the  Scots  and  the  Angli,  and  from  the 
traditions  of  our  ancestors.**  The  history  begins  with 
a  fabuloiui  genealogy  of  Brutus,  grandson  of  ifineas, 
who  reigned  in  Britain.  The  author  ailerwards  relates 
the  arrival  of  the  Picts  in  North  Britain,  and  of  the 
Scots  in  Ireland;  and,  after  a  brief  and  confused  narra- 
tive of  the  Boman  conquest  and  empire  in  Britain,  he 
comes  to  the  Saxon  invasion  and  gradual  subjugation 
of  the  country.  The  manuscript  of  Nennius  was  muti- 
lated and  interpolated  by  a  transcriber,  who  signs  him- 
self "  Samuel,"  and  "  a  disciple  of  Beularius  Presbyter," 
and  who  acknowledges  that  he  left  out  what  he  thought 
useless  in  Nennius*s  work,  and  added  what  he  gathered 
from  other  writers  concerning  the  towns  and  wonders 
of  Britain :  see  end  of  ch.  Ixiv  of  Nennii  Banchoriensis 
EuhH/ium  Britannia^  edited  by  C  Bertram,  and  pub- 
lished together  with  Gildas  and  Richard^  the  Monk  of 
Wetlminjfter  (Copenhagen,  1757, 8 vo).  Such  is  the  com- 
mon account  of  Nennius;  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
doubtful  whether  such  a  person  ever  existed,  and  wheth- 
er the  bintory  ascribed  to  him  was  not  the  fabrication 
of  a  much  later  age.  Though  the  work  existed  earlier, 
the  name  of  Nennius  is  not  mentioned  in  connection 
with  it  earlier  than  the  18th  century.  It  is  in  any 
case  of  little  value,  but  even  that  little  is  of  course 
greatly  reduced  if  it  be  the  production  of  an  age  much 
later  than  it  professes  to  be.  The  question  will  be  found 
fully  discu^ed  in  Mr.  Wright's  Biographia  Britamdca 
LUeraria  (Anglo-Saxon  period),  p.  187-142;  the  Intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Stevenson's  valuable  variorum  edition  of 
the  Ilutoria  Britonum ;  Schoell,  Din,  de  Ecde*.  Brito- 
num  Scotorumque  Histories  Fontibua,  p.  29-87.  A  trans- 
lation of  Nennius,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gunn,  was  published  in 
London  (1819, 8vo),  and  reprinted  in  the  Six  Old  English 
Chronicles^  published  as  a  volume  in  Bohu's  **  Antiqua- 
rian Library"  (1848).     (J.  N.  P.) 

Neo-ArianB.  See  Abians;  SocuitAirs;  Unita- 
rians. 

Neo  -  Cassarda,  Council  of  (Concilium  Neoce- 
8arense\  was  held  at  Neo-Cnsarea,  in  Pontus,  about  the 
year  314,  shortly  after  the  Council  of  Ancyn,  It  was 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same  bishops  who 
assisted  at  the  latter,  and  Vitalis  of  Antioch  is  believed 
to  have  presided.  Fifteen  canons  of  discipline  were 
published.  The  most  important  acts  are :  1,  enjoining 
the  degradation  of  priests  who  marry  after  ordination — 
a  very  important  measure,  and  of  interest  to  the  inquir- 
ing student  into  the  history  of  celibacy  (see  Lea,  Hist, 
of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  p.  48,  49) ;  2,  depriving  of  com- 
munion, through  life,  women  who,  having  married  two 
brothers,  refuse  to  dissolve  the  marriage;  6,  permitting 
to  baptize  women  with  child  whenever  they  will;  7, 
forbidding  priests  to  be  present  at  the  second  marriage 
of  any  person ;  8,  forbidding  to  aonfer  holy  orders  upon 
a  layman  whose  wife  has  committed  adultery:  orders 
that  if  she  has  committed  adultery  after  his  onlination 
he  shall  put  her  away,  and  declares  that  if  he  shall  con- 
tinue to  live  with  her  he  cannot  retain  the  ministry 
committed  to  him;  11,  forbidding  to  admit  any  one, 
however  well  qualified,  to  the  priesthood  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  because  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  that  age 
began  his  ministry;  18,  directing  that,  where  both  are 
present,  the  city  priests  shall  celebrate  the  holy  eucha- 
rist  in  preference  to  those  from  the  country ;  14,  declar- 
ing that  the  Chorepiscopi  are  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Seventy,  and  permitting  them  to  offer;  15,  ordering 
that  there  shall  be  seven  deacons  in  every  city,  as  is  ap- 
proved by  the  book  of  Acts.  See  Labb^,  Cone,  i,  1480 ; 
Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  p.  420,  421 ;  Neander,  Ch. 
Hist,  ii,  147, 166,  318. 

Neoo6ri  (vftjK6poi,  temple' sweepers')  is  the  title 
which  the  officers  bore  who  were  attached  to  the  pagan 


temples  in  ancient  Greece.  Their  offiee  ute  origkuly 
to  sweep  the  temple,  and  perform  other  menial  senrioes 
connected  with  it.  In  course  of  time  these  dolias  ves 
intrusted  to  slaves,  and  the  Neocori  came  to  oocvpr  a 
higher  position,  superintending  the  temples,  guanfiag 
the  treasures,  and  regulating  the  aacred  ritea.  Id  wmt 
towns  there  was  a  regular  coU^e  of  Neoeori,  and  t^ 
office,  having  considerable  honor  attached  to  it,  was 
sought  by  persons  even  of  high  rank.  In  the  time  of 
the  emperors  nations  and  cities  eagerly  sought  the  tiife 
of  Neooori,  and  counted  it  a  special  privilege  to  have 
the  charge  of  a  temple.  Thus  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles we  learn  that  the  dty  of  Ephesus  was  Neocera  to 
the  great  goddess  Diana.  See  Gardoer,  Fcdiks  of  tie 
World,  p.  525;  Broughton,  BibUotk,  HittoHea  Sacra, 
s.  V.    See  Diana. 

Neology  (from  vioc,  new,  and  Xoyoc*  doehineX  t 
term  ^monymous  with  racvo^o^ca,  lutivorofua^  is  ex- 
pressive of  a  tendency  to  novelty,  not  from  a  feeling  of 
its  superiority,  but  simply  on  account  of  its  ncwaem. 
The  word  is  not  classically  used,  yet  vioXoyia  woold 
not  be  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  language,  and  woaU 
be  equivalent  to  the  nondna  mutare  (as  Cicero,  De  Fin. 
iii,  5,  says  of  Zeno:  **Non  tarn  remm  inventor  fmi. 
quam  novorum  verborum'^.  Neology,  then,  is  an  qb- 
necessary  innovation  in  language,  thought,  or  usage, 
and  dangerous  in  so  far  as  it  disturbs  continuity  and  is 
the  result  of  fancy.  In  theology  the  term  is  used  espe- 
cially to  designate  the  rationalistic  theories  opposed  to 
revealed  religion  which  have  obtained  such  siuxess 
among  certain  German  and  English  thedogianiL  These 
resort  to  the  novel  expedient  of  redwnng  the  standard  of 
the  doctrine  and  facts  of  Scripture  to  the  level  of  aDi»- 
sisted  human  reason.    See  Rationalism.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Neo-Maniohaeans  was  the  name  of  a  Christiao 
sect  which,  like  the  PriscUIianists  and  Paulicians,  de- 
nied the  resurrection  of  the  flesh ;  and,  like  the  Quak- 
ers and  Swedenborgians  of  our  own  day,  thought  thst 
after  death  the  soul  became  the  inhabitant  of  a  spirit- 
ual body.  In  other  respects  the  Neo-Manlchieatts  beU 
the  views  of  the  Manichsans  (q.  v.). 

Neomenia  or  Noumenia  (Gr.  new  moom),  a  fes- 
tival of  the  ancient  Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  eveiy 
lunar  month,  which  was  (as  the  name  import*)  observed 
upon  the  day  of  new  moon  in  honor  of  aU  the  gods,  bift 
especially  of  Apollo,  who  was  called  S eofuf  tnoc,  beoa»e 
the  sun  is  the  first  author  of  all  light,  and  )rhateva-  «^ 
tinction  of  times  and  seasons  may  be  taken  from  other 
planets,  yet  they  are  all  owing  to  him  as  the  original 
and  fountain  of  those  borrowed  rays  by  which  tbey 
shine.  This  festival  was  observed  with  games  and  pub- 
lic entertainments  made  by  the  richer  daas,  to  whose 
tables  the  poor  flocked  in  great  numbers^  The  Athe- 
nians at  these  times  offered  solemn  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices for  the  prosperity  of  their  country  during  the  en- 
suing month  in  Erectheus's  temple,  in  the  Acropc^is, 
which  was  kept  by  a  dragon,  to  which  they  gave  a  cake 
made  of  honey.  The  Jews  had  their  Neomenia,  or  feast 
of  the  new  moon,  on  which  peculiar  sacrifices  were  ap- 
pointed. They  made  on  this  day  a  sort  of  family  en- 
tertainment and  rejoicing.  Thus  David  tells  Jonathan, 
"  Behold,  to-morrow  is  the  new  moon,  and  I  should  not 
fail  to  sit  with  the  king  at  meat,"  etc;  and  Saul,  we 
find,  took  it  amiss  that  he  did  not  atteiid.  The  most 
celebrated  Neomenia  of  all  others  was  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  year,  or  first  day  of  the  month  Tisri 
No  servile  labor  was  performed  on  that  day ;  and  they 
ofTored  particular  burnt  sacrifices,  and  sounded  the  trum- 
pets of  the  Temple.  The  modem  Jews  keep  the  Neo- 
menia only  as  a  feast  of  devotion,  which  any  one  may 
observe  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  In  the  prayers  of  the  syn- 
agogue they  read  from  Psa.  cxiii  to  cxviiL  Th^  biing 
forth  the  roll  of  the  law,  and  read  therein  to  four  per- 
sons. They  call  to  remembrance  the  sacrifice  that  used 
to  be  offeied  on  this  day  in  the  Tem[^  See  New 
MooM. 
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UeonomlanB  (from  the  Greek  vkoct  new^  and  vS' 
pu}Ci  law)  is  the  appellation  of  those  Christians  who  le- 
^rd  Christianity  as  a  new  law^  mitigated  in  its  requi*- 
jitions  for  the  sake  of  Christ  Neonomianism  has  many 
noodificationsy  and  has  been  held  by  Arminians  as  well 
IS  Calvinists — persons  very  greatly  differing  from  each 
9ther  in  the  consequences  to  which  they  carry  it,  and 
in  the  principles  from  which  they  deduce  it  One  opin- 
ion is  that  the  new  covenant  of  grace  which,  through 
the  mediam  of  Christ's  death,  the  Father  made  with 
men  consists,  according  to  this  system,  not  in  our  be- 
ing justified  by  faith,  as  it  apprehends  the  righteous- 
less  of  Christ,  but  in  this,  that  God,  abrogating  the 
exaction  of  perfect  legal  obedience,  reputes  or  accepts 
>f  faith  itself,  and  the  imperfect  obedience  of  faith  in- 
stead of  the  perfect  obedience  of  the  law,  and  gracious- 
V  accounts  them  worthy  of  the  reward  of  eternal  life. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century  a  controversy 
vas  agitated  among  the  English  Dissenters,  in  which 
he  one  side  (who  were  partial  to  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Msp)  were  chaiged  with  antinomianism,  and  the  other 
who  favored  those  of  Mr.  Baxter)  were  accused  of  neo- 
lomianism.  Dr.  Daniel  Williams  was  a  principal  writer 
m  what  was  called  the  neouomian  side*  He  teaches  as 
bllows : 

*'l.  God  has  eternally  elected  a  certain  definite  namber 
>f  men  whom  he  will  iufallibly  save  by  Ciirist  in  the  way 
)resK:ribed  by  the  €k)8pel.  8.  These  verv  elect  are  not  per- 
tonally  jnstitled  until  ihey  receive  Christ  and  yield  them- 
lelveH  up  to  him,  bat  they  remain  condemnea  while  un- 
onverted  to  Christ  8.  B^  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel 
here  is  a  serious  offer  of  pardon  and  glory,  upon  the 
erTn»  of  the  Gospel,  to  all  tliat  hear  it :  and  God  thereby 
equires  them  to  comply  with  the  said  terms.  4.  Minis- 
ers  ought  to  use  these  and  other  Goepel  benefits  as  mo- 
iveft,  at^euring  men  that  if  they  believe  they  shall  be  Jos- 
ifled ;  if  they  turn  to  God,  they  phall  live ;  if  they  repent, 
heir  sins  shall  be  blotted  ont;  and  while  they  neqlect 
he»e  duties  they  cannot  have  a  personal  interest  in  these 
-expectlve  boiienttf.  S.  It  is  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
;::hrifft  freely  exeried,  and  not  by  the  power  of  free  will. 
hat  the  Gospel  1)ecome8  effectual  for  the  conversion  of 
luy  soul  to  the  obedience  of  faith.  C.  When  a  man  be- 
ievee,  vet  is  not  that  very  faith,  and  much  less  any  other 
ivork,  the  matter  of  that  righteonsness  for  which  a  sinner 
8  justified,  i.  e.  entitled  to  pardon,  acceptance,  and  eternal 
flory,  as  righteons  before  God;  and  it  is  the  impnted 
ighteousness  of  Christ  alone  for  which  the  Gospel  gives 
be  believer  a  right  to  these  and  all  saving  blessings,  who 
II  this  resi)ect  is  justifled  by  Christ's  righteousness  alone. 
3y  both  this  and  the  fifth  head  it  appears  that  all  boast- 
ng  is  excluded,  and  we  are  saved  by  free  grace.  7.  Faith 
ilone  receives  the  Lord  Jesus  aud  his  righteonsness,  and 
he  subject  of  this  faith  is  a  convinom^  peniUnt  aotU; 
lence  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone,  and  the  impenitent 
ire  not  forgiven.  8.  God  has  flroely  promised  that  all 
vbom  he  predestinated  to  salvation  shall  not  only  sav- 
ntrly  believe,  but  that  he  by  his  power  shall  preserve 
hem  from  a  total  or  a  final  apostaey.  9.  Yet  the  believer, 
vhile  he  lives  in  this  world,  is  to  pass  the  time  of  his  so- 
jonmiDg  here  with  fear,  because  his  warfare  is  not  ac- 
tomplished,  and  it  is  true  that  if  he  draw  back  God  will 
lave  DO  pleasure  In  him.  These,  with  the  like  cantions. 
}od  blessetb  as  means  to  the  saints*  perseverance,  and 
bese  by  ministers  should  be  so  urged.  10.  The  law  of 
nnocence,  or  moral  law,  is  still  so  iu  force  that  every 
>recept  thereof  constitutes  duty,  even  to  the  believer ; 
sverv  breach  thereof  is  a  sin  deserving  of  death:  this  law 
>in«f8  death  by  its  curse  on  every  unbeliever,  and  the 
ighteousness  for  or  by  which  we  are  justified  l)efore  God 
s  a  richteonsness  (at  least)  adequate  to  that  law,  whicli 
8  Chrfst's  alone  righteonsness;  and  this  so  impnted  to 
he  believer  that  God  deals  judiciously  with  him  accord- 
ug  thereto.  11.  Tet  such  is  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  that 
t  promlseth  in  and  by  Christ  a  freedom  from  the  cnrse, 
'or^veness  of  sin,  and  eternal  life  to  every  sincere  be- 
iever;  which  promise  God  will  certainly  perform,  not- 
ivithstanding  the  threatening  of  the  law.** 

Or.  Williams  maintains  the  conditionality  of  the  cove- 
lant  of  grace ;  but  admits  with  Dr.  Owen,  who  also 
ises  the  term  condiiian,  that  "Christ  undertook  that 
:hose  who  were  to  be  taken  into  this  covenant  should 
•eceive  grace  enabling  them  to  comply  with  the  terms 
>f  it,  fultil  its  conditions,  and  yield  the  obedience  which 
;^od  required  therein."  On  this  subject  Dr.  Williams 
nrtfaer  883^8 :  ^  The  question  in  not  whether  the  first 
'viz.*  regenerating)  grace,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
jerform  the  condition,  be  absolutely  given.  This  I  af- 
irm,  though  that  be  dispensed  ordinarily  in  a  due  use 


of  means,  and  in  a  way  discountenancing  idleness,  and 
fit  encouragement  given  to  the  use  of  means."  The 
following  objection,  among  others,  was  made  by  several 
ministers  in  1692  against  Dr.  Williams's  Gospel  Truth 
Stated^  etc :  "  To  supply  the  room  of  the  moral  law, 
vacated  by  him,  he  turns  the  Gospel  into  a  new  law,  in 
the  keeping  of  which  we  shall  be  justified  for  the  sake 
of  Christ's  righteousness,  making  qualifications  and  acts 
of  ours  a  disposing  subordinate  righteousness  whereby 
we  become  capable  of  being  justified  by  Christ's  right- 
eousness."    To  this,  among  other  things,  he  answers : 

"The  difference  is  not  (1)  whether  the  Gospel  be  a  new 
law  in  the  Socinian,  popish,  or  Arminian  sense.  This  I 
deny.  Nor  (2)  is  faith  or  any  other  grace  or  act  of  ours 
any  atonement  for  sin,  satisfaction  to  justice,  meriting 
qualification,  or  any  part  of  that  righteonsness  for  which 
we  are  lustified  at  God  our  Creator*8  bar.  This  I  deny  in 
places  innumerable.  Kor  (8)  whether  the  Glospel  be  a  law 
more  new  than  is  implied  in  the  first  promise  to  fallen 
Adam,  proposed  to  Cain,  and  obeyed  by  Abel  to  the  differ- 
encing of  him  from  his  unbelieving  brother.  This  I  deny. 
(4)  Nor  whether  the  Gospel  be  a  law  that  allows  sin 
when  it  accepts  such  graces  as  true,  though  short  of  per- 
fection,  to  be  the  conditions  of  our  personal  interest  hi 
the  benefits  pnrchased  by  Christ.  This  I  deny.  (5)  Nor 
whether  the  Gospel  be  a  law  the  promises  whereof  enti- 
tle the  performers  of  its  conditions  to  the  benefits,  as  of 
debt.  This  I  deny.  The  difference  is— 1.  Is  the  Gtospel  a 
law  in  this  sense,  namely,  God  in  Christ  thereby  com- 
mandeth  sinners  to  repent  of  sin  and  receive  Christ  by  a 
true  operative  faith,  promising  that  thereupon  they  shall 
be  united  to  him,  justified  by  his  righteousness,  pardoned, 
and  adopted ;  and  that,  persevering  in  faith  and  true  ho- 
liness, they  shall  be  finally  saved :  als6  threatening  that 
if  any  shall  die  impenitent,  unbelieving,  ungodly,  reject- 
ers of  his  grace,  they  shall  perish  without  relief,  and  en- 
dure sorer  punishments  than  if  these  offers  had  not  been 
made  to  them  f  2.  Hath  the  Gospel  a  sanction,  that  is, 
doth  Christ  therein  enforce  his  commands  of  fidth,  re- 
pentance, and  perseverance  by  the  foresaid  promises  and 
threateuings.  as  motives  to  our  obedience?  Both  these  I 
affirm,  ana  tney  deny :  saying,  the  Gospel  in  the  largest 
sense  is  an  absolute  promise  withont  precepts  and  condi- 
tions, and  a  Gospel  threat  is  a  bull.  8.  Do  the  Gospel 
promises  of  benefits  to  certain  graces,  and  its  threats  that 
those  benefits  shall  be  withheld  and  the  contrary  evils 
inflicted  for  the  neglect  of  such  graces,  render  these  graces 
the  condition  of  our  personal  title  to  those  benefits  f  This 
they  deny,  and  I  affirm,  **  etc 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  question  in  this  con- 
troversy whether  €rod  in  his  Word  commands  sinners 
to  repent  and  believe  in  Christ,  nor  whether  he  prom- 
ises life  to  believers  and  threatens  death  to  unbelievers; 
but  whether  it  be  the  Gospel  imder  the  form  of  a  new 
law  that  thus  commands  or  threatens,  or  the  moral  law 
on  its  behalf,  and  whether  its  promises  to  believing  ren- 
der such  believing  a  condition  of  the  things  promised. 
In  another  controversy,  however,  which  arose  after- 
wards among  the  same  people,  in  the  Assembly  of  1720, 
it  became  a  question  whether  God  did  by  his  Word, 
call  it  law  or  Gospel,  command  imregenerate  sinners 
to  repent  and  believe  in  Christ,  or  do  anything  else 
which  is  spiritually  good.  Of  those  who  took  the  af- 
firmative side  of  this  question  one  party  maintained  it 
on  the  ground  of  the  Gospel  being  a  new  law,  consist- 
ing of  commands,  promises,  and  threatenings,  the  terms 
or  conditions  of  which  were  repentance,  faith,  and  sin- 
cere obedience.  But  those  who  first  engaged  in  the 
controversy,  though  they  allowed  the  encouragement 
to  repent  and  believe  to  arise  merely  from  the  grace  of 
the  Grospel,  yet  considered  the  formal  obligation  to  do 
so  as  arising  merely  from  the  moral  law,  which,  requir- 
ing supreme  love  to  God,  requires  acquiescence  in  any 
revelation  which  he  shall  at  any  time  make  known. 
The  Uopkinsians  of  America  are  believed  in  their  teach- 
ings to  espouse  the  same  views.  Not  only  do  they  fear- 
lessly set  forth  the  extent,  spirituality,  and  tmflinching 
demands  of  the  law;  they  think  it  necessary  also  to 
urge  upon  sinners  the  leffal  dispensation^  if  we  may  so 
speak,  of  the  Gospel.  See  Watson,  Diet,  of  Theoloffy^ 
s.  v.;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  ii,  431 ;  Chauncey, 
Neonomianism  Unmasked;  Buchanan,  Doctrine  ofJus- 
tijication ;  Hetherington,  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  ofScotiand,  p, 
841  (on  the  anti-Neonomian  side).    See  Moderates. 

(J.  aw.) 
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Neophyte  (from  vio^,  new,  and  ^6u,  a  phHi), 
L  e.  newfy  pkmtedf  was  a  word  uaed  in  the  £Ieu8inian 
and  other  mysteries  to  designate  a  peraon  recently  ini- 
dated.  In  the  early  Church  it  was  the  name  given  to 
converts  to  Christianity  who  had  Just  received  baptism. 
After  that  solemn  ceremony  they  wore  white  garments 
for  eight  days,  from  Easter  eve  until  the  Sunday  after 
Easter,  which  was  hence  called  Dominica  in  albiM,  L  e. 
the  Sunday  in  white.  (These  garments  were  usually 
made  of  white  linen,  but  sometimes  of  more  costly  ma- 
terials.) They  were  also  subject  to  a  strict  discipline  or 
probation  for  a  much  longer  period.  At  first  they  were 
considered  unfit  for  the  priestly  office,  on  the  grounds 
of  1  Tim.  iii,  6,  where  the  word  is  rendered  "  novice,** 
and  explained  by  Gregory  the  Great  to  have  been  used 
in  allusion  to  *'  their  being  newly  planted  in  the  faith" 
{Epp,  6,  v ;  Ep,  51).  Neophytes  differed  from  catechu- 
mens (q.  v.),  inasmuch  as  the  persons  were  supposed  to 
have  not  only  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but 
also  to  have  received  baptism.  Paul,  in  the  passage  re- 
ferred to,  directs  Timothy  not  to  promote  a  neophyte  to 
the  episcopate ;  and  this  prohibition  was  generally  main- 
tained. The  duration  of  this  exclusion  was  leifl  for  a 
time  to  the  discretion  of  bishops,  but  several  of  the  an- 
cient synods  l^islated  regarding  it  The  third  council 
of  Aries  (524)  and  the  third  of  Orange  (588)  fix  a  year 
as  the  least  limit  of  probation.  Ecclesiastical  history 
offers,  however,  a  few  instances  in  which  this  rule  was 
departed  from,  as  in  the  appointment  of  Ambrosius  as 
bishop ;  but  these  exceptions  were  not  frequent.  In 
the  modem  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  same  discipline 
is  observed,  and  extends  to  persons  converted  not  alone 
from  heathenism,  but  from  any  sect  of  Christians  sepa- 
rated from  the  communion  of  Rome.  The  time,  how- 
ever, is  left  to  be  determined  by  circumstances.  The 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  still  give  the  name  of  ne- 
ophytes to  the  Jews,  Mussulmans,  or  pagans  who  are 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  the  Church  grants  them 
numerous  privileges  in  order  to  induce  others  to  follow 
their  example  (see  Ferrari,  Bibliotk.  canonical  s.  v.  Neo- 
phytus.  No.  8).  Gregory  XIII  established  at  Rome  a 
special  college  for  young  neophytes,  where  they  are 
instructed  to  become  afterwards  missionaries  in  their 
native  countries ;  it  is  called  the  College  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, and  is  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  and  priv- 
ileged seminaries  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  name 
neophyte  is  also  applied  in  Roman  usage  to  newfy- 
ordained  priests,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  to 
the  novices  of  a  religious  order.  See  Bergier,  Diet,  de 
TMologie,  a.  v. ;  Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiquitis,  p.  488- 
485 ;  Siegel,  CkristUche  AUerthumer,  iii,  17  sq.;  Riddle, 
Christian  Antiquities,  p.  818, 522 ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A r- 
ckaology,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Neoph^tos.  A  short  but  curious  tract,  published 
by  Cotelerius  in  his  Ecclesim  Graoa  Monumenta,  ii,  457- 
462,  bears  this  title :  'Sto^vrov  wptafivripov  fiovaxov 
Kai  iyicKturTov  iripi  rutv  nariL  x^apav  Kvxpov  tJKaiwv, 
Neophyti  Presbyteri  Monachi  et  IncUtsi,  de  Caiamiiatir 
bus  CyprL  It  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  usurpation 
of  the  island  by  Isaac  Comnenus,  its  conquest,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  Isaac  by  Richard  Coeur  de  lion,  king 
of  England,  and  the  sale  of  the  island  to  the  Latins  (as 
the  writer  represents  the  transaction)  by  Richard.  The 
writer  was  contemporary  with  these  transactions,  and 
therefore  lived  about  the  dose  of  the  12th  centurv.  He 
was  a  resident  and  probably  a  native  of  Cyprus.  There 
are  several  MSS.  in  the  different  European  libraries 
bearing  the  name  of  Neophytua.  Of  these  a  MS.  for- 
merly in  the  Colbertine  Library  at  Paris  contained 
thirty  Orationes,  evidently  by  this  Neophytus ;  a  Catena 
in  CanOcum,  and  some  others  on  theological  subjects, 
are  of  more  dubious  authorship,  but  they  may  be  by 
the  same  author;  a  Demonstratio  de  PhaUis,  and  one  or 
two  chemical  treatises,  are  by  another  Neophytus,  sur- 
named  Prodromenus;  and  Defimtiones  et  Divisiones 
SummaritB  totius  A  ristoteUs  Philosophim,  and  Epitome 
in  Porphyrii  qumque  voces  et  in  Aristotelis  Organon,  are 


apparently  by  a  third  writer  of  the  aame  name.  8ttG»- 
telerios,  L  c, and  notes  in  ooL 678;  679;  Do  Cange, 6I»- 
sarium  Med.  et  Ir\f,  Grmcitaiis;  Index  Ametona^p,^; 
FabriduajBibliotMeca  Gntca,  r,  738;  viii,  661, 682:  zi, 
889, etc.;  Cave,£rutZ4tf.  ad  ann.  1190,  ii,  251  (ed. Ox- 
ford, 1740,  1742);  Smith,  DioL  Greek  assd  Bom,  &sf, 
and  MytkoL  s.  v. 

Neo-Platonism,  an  edecftic  pbHosopfay  waAr 
coeval  in  origin  with  ChristaanitT,  bat  dcrdoped  u 
an  anti-Christian  and  pantheistic  directioD.  The  term, 
taken  in  the  wider  sense,  may  be  defined  as  that  fona 
or  m^Jiod  of  philosophizing  which,  recoignising  or 
claiming  Plato  as  leader,  incorporated  with  his  vinn 
other,  especially  Oriental,  conoeptioiia,  and  soo^  by 
means  of  such  composite  or  edectic  philosopfakal  re- 
sults to  harmonize  or,  at  the  least,  to  reconcik  the 
teachings  of  the  various  ancient  schocds  of  phiktaophr; 
in  the  narrow,  and  perhaps  the  more  eommon  accepta- 
tion, it  b  applied  to  the  doctrinal  vyelUan  of  the  pfa3»- 
sophical  school  founded  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypc,  It 
Ammonius  Saccas,  in  the  first  half  of  the  8d  oeDtsr 
after  Christ,  and  continued  by  his  pupils  and  mxetmm 
not  (Mily  in  the  city  of  its  origin,  bat  also  in  ockr 
places.  Plotinus,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  eauant 
of  its  disciples  and  masters,  taught  at  Rome,  and  the 
torm  Romano- Alexandrian  is  sonsetimea  apfdied  to  it. 

Many  of  the  eariy  Christian  writers  advocated  Hn 
employment  of  the  philosophical  methods  to  eloddsK 
and  establish  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  wefe.eoe- 
sequently,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  imbaed  with  the 
spirit  and  favored  the  professed  objects  of  the  Neo-Pb- 
tonists,  Le.  the  conciliation  of  pbikisophy  and  rdigin; 
but  the  pagan  school,  especialiy  durini;  its  later  hiMaiT, 
was  characterized  by  an  intense  hostility  to  Chriade- 
ity,  as  well  as  by  theosophical  views  and  thenrgic  prac- 
tices. The  influence  of  this  form  of  philosophy  did  sot 
disappear  entirely  with  the  suppression  of  its  scfaoob  br 
Theodosius  in  the  6th  century,  but  traces  of  it  mar  be 
seen  even  in  the  scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  (aoc- 
ably  in  the  writings  of  Erigena,  who  flourished  ia  the 
9tb  century) ;  and  after  the  revival  of  literature,  is  vhtf 
are  styled  the  modem  times,  the  impress  of  this  type  fd 
Platonism  appears  with  more  or  less  distinctness  m  the 
philosophical  systems  of  Pletho,  Ficinns,  Fataoete& 
and  others  of  the  15th  and  16th  centories,  as  well  ss, 
subsequently,  in  those  of  Gale  and  Codworth,  and  ia 
the  speculations  of  Schelling  and  his  school  in  reganl 
to  the  identity  of  subject  and  object.  In  fact,  the  ifaxit 
of  Neo-Platonism  has  impregnated  sabaeqaent  idigiae 
as  well  as  philosophical  thought  in  such  a  way  and  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  a  careful  examination  (tf  its 
history  and  doctrines  an  object  worthy  of  the  serioas 
attention  of  those  minds  who  are  anxioos  to  distingioA 
the  truth  which  saves  from  the  error  whidi  mirifarti 
and  destroys. 

I.  History » — ^The  rise  and  development  of  thispbdes* 
ophy  may,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  snflicieotly  ex- 
hibited by,^r<^  an  outline  of  the  causes  tending  to  pt> 
duce  it,  followed,  secondly,  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  hves 
and  opinions  of  only  the  most  prominent  characten  vhe 
either,  as  precursors,  prepared  the  way  for  its  introdoe- 
tion  and  establishment,  or,  as  founders  and  diarirV*  of 
the  school,  expounded  and  defended  its  doctrines.  Tt 
this  we  shall  add  a  summary  of  its  geneial  principies 
(mainly  abridged  from  Scfaweg^)  and  some  observa- 
tions on  its  relations  to  Christianity;  and,  lastly,  soch  a 
list  of  works  on  the  subject  as  will  enable  any  one  » 
desiring  to  inform  himself  more  ihlly. 

1.  Subfective  Causes, — Aside  from  the  Tery  great  io- 
fluence  manifestly  exerted  by  Oriental  ideas  in  diapiiig 
the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
period  in  which  Neo-Platoniam  had  its  birth,  that 
were  internal  causes  at  work,  growing  oat  of  the  n- 
satisfactory  results  of  the  preceding  pagan  phiktsophkiL 
and  the  want  felt,  especially  by  earnest  and  thougfadil 
spirits,  of  something  difierent — something  which  pea 
bKBtter  promise  of  satisfying  the  longings  of  the 
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for  a  aoliition  of  the  proUem  of  its  origin  and  des- 
tiny. Instead  of  giving  clearer  light  and  purer  life  to 
men  groping  after  the  knowledge  of  God  and  them- 
selves, the  development  of  the  old  philoaophies  had 
ended  in  soepticiam  and  moral  debasement.  This  re- 
sult was  disappointing  and  disheartening.  Scepticism 
proniised  contentment  of  spirit,  but,  instead,  produced 
only  the  opposite,  viz.  the  necessity  for  an  unceasing 
opposition  to  all  positive  assertions;  and  in  place  of  the 
rest  sought  for,  it  gave  only  an  unappeasable  disquiet, 
^which,  in  turn,  begat  a  yearning  for  a  condition  abso- 
lutely satisfying  and  removed  from  all  sceptical  objec- 
tions. This  IcNiging  for  something  absolutely  certain 
found  historical  expression  in  Neo-Platonism. 

ZeUer  (as  given  in  Ueberweg,  p.  222)  says :  "  The  feel- 
ing of  alienation  from  God  and  the  yearning  after  a 
higher  revelation  are  universal  characteristics  of  the 
last  craituries  of  the  ancient  world.  This  yearning  was, 
in  the  first  place,  but  an  expression  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  decline  o(  the  classical  nations  and  of  their  cult- 
ure, the  presentiment  of  the  approach  of  a  new  »ra;  and 
it  called  into  life  not  only  Christianity,  but  also,  before 
it,  i>agan  and  Jewish  Alexandrianism,  and  other  related 
developments." 

2.  Objective  Ccataet, — ^The  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus, 
brought  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  peoples  and  civili- 
sations into  nearer  relations  with  each  other,  and  there- 
by opened  up  new  fields  for  philosophical  research  to 
the  active  and  inquiring  Hellenic  race  on  one  side, 
while,  on  the  other  side,  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster  and 
the  gymnoeophists  of  India  were,  in  like  manner,  made 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  and  speculations  of  the 
-  Greek  philosophers.    The  Hebrew,  whose  home  lay  be- 
tween these  extremes,  contributed  also  his  share  to  the 
oonamon  stock,  and  enlarged  thereby  the  common  fund 
of  relatively  new  ideas.  The  succession  of  the  Romans  to 
the  empire  of  the  civilized  world  still  further  increased 
this  fund,  and  enlarged  the  sphoe  of  philosophical  ac- 
tivities.   The  results  of  this  mutual  action  and  re- 
action of  the  East  and  the  West  upon  each  other  were 
made  more  permanent  by  Alexander's  policy  of  plant- 
ing colonies  and  founding  cities  among  the  nations 
brought  under  his  sway.    The  city  in  Lower  £g3n[>t 
founded  by  and  named  after  him,  and,  with  masterly 
foresight,  located  on  the  pathway  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  nations  for  that  and  succeeding  ages,  be- 
came naturally  also  the  great  central  point  of  philo- 
sophical intercourse  and  reciprocal  culture.     At  this 
focus  of  the  intellectual  activity  as  well  as  emporium 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  times  the  natives  of 
various  lands  met  together,  and  discussed  and  compared 
philosophies  and  faiths.    Here  was  the  soil  where  once 
flourished  the  ancient  wisdom  and  learning  of  Egypt, 
the  origin  of  whose  civilization  was  referred  by  a  proud 
priesthood  far  back  into  the  shadows  of  unhistorical 
leras.    Here  were  found  advocates  of  the  Greek  poly- 
theinn,  with  its  poetic  conceptions  of  divinities  peopling 
mountain  and  dale,  forest  and  stream,  land  and  sea,  and 
with  a  cultus  adjured  to  the  mercurial  temperament  of 
that  race.    Here  also  were  Roman  representatives  of 
the  statelier  and  graver  character  of  a  nation  notable 
for  its  deep  religious  sentiment    Here,  too,  the  Jewish 
•  scribe,  proud  of  the  antiquity  of  his  people  and  of  their 
divinely-given  law,  uphdd  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
Crod  tSAight  in  his  sacred  books,  and  pointed  to  their 
purer  teachings  and  sublimer  truths.    The  Persian  dis- 
coursed of  his  master  Zoroaster,  of  the  two  principles, 
the  good  and  the  evil  one,  struggling  for  the  mastery 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  magical  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  priests  and  philosophers  of  his  land.    The  Brah- 
min, wandering  from  the  far  Ganges,  brought  with  him 
his  ascetic  mysticism  and  pride  of  caste,  the  doctrine 
of  a  quiescent  supreme  divinity,  in  whose  repose  puri- 
fied souls  found  happiness,  and  of  a  trinity  of  active 
forces  or  emanations  therefrom— the  Creator,  the  pre- 
server, the  destroyer.    Hero  too,  in  the  appointed  time, 


appeared  the  heralds  of  a  new  and  diviner  philosophy, 
whose  roots,  planted  in  the  soil  of  man's  primeval  home, 
and  kept  alive  by  Jehovah's  care  through  all  the  muta- 
tions of  history,  were  destined  in  the  fulness  of  the 
times  to  grow  up  into  that  Apocalyptic  tree  of  life  whose 
''leaves  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  In  this, 
the  cosmopolitan  city  of  the  world  of  that  epoch,  the 
philosophical  conceptions  of  monism,  of  dualism,  of 
monotheism,  of  polytheism,  of  magism,  of  mysticism, 
and  of  asceticism,  found  a  common  point  of  contact  and 
a  common  field  of  combat.  Out  of  their  conflicts  was 
evolved  that  type  of  eclectic  philosophy  which,  under 
the  name  of  Neo-Platonism,  supplanted  in  the  pagan 
world  the  classical  philosophies,  and,  in  its  later  pe- 
riods, assuming  an  intensely  hostile  attitude  to  Chris- 
tianity, became  the  representative  and  type  of  all  hea- 
then philosophy  and  religions,  contesting  with  the  new 
faith  the  dominion  over  the  mind  and  conscience  of 
man.  With  this  end  in  view,  it  became  a  syncretism 
in  object  as  well  as  form,  and  sought  to  amy  under  its 
banners  all  the  influences  and  forces  of  paganism  to  en- 
able it  to  resist  and  turn  back  the  aggressive  movements 
of  its  despised  but  dreaded  rival.  But  these  supreme 
efforts  of  an  effete  philosophy  and  faith  could  not  long 
withstand  the  onw«rd  sweep  of  the  purer  and  sool-satis- 
fying  philosophy  of  the  Gospel,  and  soon  triumphant 
Christiani^  was  relieved  from  this  burden  of  conflict 
with  the  opposing  powers  of  this  wwld  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  this  last  of  the  pagan  schools.  The  triumph 
of  Christianity  was  the  triumph  of  the  idea  of  mono- 
theism, of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  over  both 
dualism  and  polytheism  and  their  allied  conceptions 
and  influences.  Monotheism,  as  a  world-religious  idea, 
belonged  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  revela- 
tion; its  triumph  with  Christianity  was  therefore  the 
triumph  ^oi  the  religious  idea  of  the  Jewish  people, 
stripped  of  its  national  limitations,  and  softened  and 
spiritualized"  (Ueberweg). 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  even  here  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Uie  fact  that  this  revealed  conception  of  God 
was  lodged  with  a  people  whose  home  was  near  the 
centre  of  the  olden  world — the  pivot,  so  to  speak,  about 
which  the  movements  of  ancient  social  and  religious 
life  revolved. 

8.  Biographical  ffittoiy,—(l.)  The  earliest  in  point 
of  time,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important,  of  those 
philosophers  whom  we  shall  mention  as  among  the  pre- 
cursOTS  of  Neo-Platonism  was  Philo  (commonly  sur- 
named  Judsus,  to  distinguish  him  from  Greek  writers 
of  the  same  name),  bom  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
3rear8  before  Christ,  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  He  be- 
longed to  an  illustrious  and,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, to  a  priestly  family  of  the  Jewish  race.  Josephus 
(^AnL  xviii,  8)  speaks  of  him  as  ''a  man  eminent  on  all 
accounts,  brother  to  Alexander  the  Alabaroh,  and  one 
not  unskilful  in  philosophy."  He  was  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  and,  by  reason  of  his  learning  and  good  re- 
pute, was  placed  by  his  co-religionists,  when  he  was  al- 
ready advanced  in  life,  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  sent 
A.D.  39-40  to  ^me,  to  repel  before  Caligula  the  accu- 
sations of  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  against  the  loyalty 
of  the  Jews  of  that  city,  and  to  plead  in  behalf  of  his 
race  for  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  against  the  desecration  of  their  holy  places  by  set- 
ting up  statues  of  the  emperor  therein.  His  embassy 
was  fruitless  so  far  as  its  immediate  object  was  con- 
cerned, for  the  prejudiced  and  enraged  Caligula  refused 
to  see  them ;  but  Uiat  emperor's  death  in  the  following 
year  put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  he  had  ordered. 

Philo's  works  are  mainly  commentaries,  with  sepa- 
rate titles,  on  the  chief  subjects  of  the  Pentateuch.  He 
employed  the  allegorizing  method  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptures  which  was  in  use  by  the  cultivated  Jews  of 
his  native  city,  and  sought  thereby  to  harmonize  the 
philosophy  of  religion  with  that  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
others.  His  theology,  consequently,  was  a  **  blending 
of  Platonism  and  Judaism."  He  taught  that  God  should 
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be  worshipped  as  a  persoiial  being,  yet  conceived  of  as 
the  most  general  of  existences :  rd  ytviKwrarov  itrrtv 
6  ^iog  (Legis  A  Ueg,  voL  ii).  He  is  ro  ov,  tA<  exialing; 
is  above  all  human  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  even 
"  above  the  idea  of  the  Good"  (KpiimMiv  rt  ^  dptr^  Kai 
Kpilmav  ^  ImffTrj fitly  Kai  Kpiirrutv  ff  dvrb  rdyadbv  Kai 
avrb  rb  KoKoVf  De  Mundi  OpifidOy  i,  2) ;  the  absolute  is 
reached  not  by  demonstration  (\6y(ov  axodu^tt),  bat  by 
clear  insight  Qvapyeiif),  Divinity  and  matter  are  the 
two  first  principles,  exbting  from  eternity :  the  Divinity 
is  "being,  real,  infinite,  immutable,  incomprehensible 
to  human  understanding''  (ov) ;  matter  is  **  non-existing 
(jiTj  ov),  having  received  from  the  Divinity  a  form  and 
life."  In  creation,  Deity,  unwilling  to  come  into  contact 
with  impure  matter,  employed  as  his  instruments  **  in- 
corporeal  potencies  or  ideas,"  the  highest  of  which,  the 
creative  one  (iroti^ruc^),  is  in  Scripture  named  God 
i^edg) ;  the  second,  the  ruling  one  (/3a<riAir4),  is  called 
Lord  (icupcoc) :  these  potencies  are  conceived  of  as  inde- 
pendent personal  beings  who  have  appeared  to  men. 
**  The  highest  of  all  the  divine  forces  is  the  Logos,"  in 
which  the  woiid  of  ideas  finds  its  place.  The  Logos  is 
the  image  of  God,  and  the  type  after  which  the  world 
is  formed,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  making 
and  ruling  the  world,  and  serving  as  the  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man.  The  conception  of  an  incarnate 
Logos  was,  however,  impossible  to  Philo,  who  regarded 
matter  as  impure.  This  conception  forms  one  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  which  separate  Christianity  from 
the  Alexandrian  theosophy.  Philo  refers  the  doctrine 
of  ideas  to  Moses  {MufvattaQ  i<rri  rb  doyfia  rovro,  o{jk 
^fM^),  and  has  given  to  it  a  character,  arising  from  his 
own  religious  conceptions,  which  has  so  transformed  the 
Platonic  theory  as  to  interfere  "  with  the  correct  histor- 
ical comprehension  of  Platonism  even  down  to  our  own 
times"  (Ueberweg).  Sharpe  {Hut,  of  Egypt^  ii.  111) 
thinks  that  the  writings  of  Philo  "explain  how  Plato- 
nism became  united  to  Judaism,  and  again  show  us  the 
point  of  agreement  between  the  New  Platonists  and  the 
Platonic  Christians." 

(2.)  Of  the  Greeks  who  may  be  classed  among  the 
forerunners  in  the  movement  tending  to  harmonize  the 
doctrines  of  Plato  with  the  speculations  of  Oriental  phi- 
losophy we  can  notice  only  (i)  Thrasyllus  of  Mendes 
(died  A.D.  86),  who  arranged  all  the  works  of  Plato  ad- 
mitted by  him  to  be  genuine  into  nine  tetralogies,  and 
combined  with  Platonism  certain  mystical  Neo-Pytha- 
gorean  speculations  founded  on  numbers  and  the  Chal- 
dffian  astrology ;  and  (ii)  Plutarch  of  Clueronea  (bom 
about  A.D.  40,  and  died  about  A.D.  120),  the  author 
of  the  well-known  biographies.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria  (not  Saocas),  and  taught  at 
Athens  during  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Vespasian.  Plu- 
tarch's doctrines  deviate  less  from  pure  Platonism  than 
those  taught  by  the  Neo-Platonists  proper  of  the  school 
of  Alexandria,  yet  he  is  regarded  by  some  as  standing 
"  next  to  Philo  both  in  age  and  character  as  a  represen- 
tative of  Oriental  tendencies  in  Greek  philosophy."  So 
far  as  the  Grecian  systems  are  concerned,  while  holding 
mainly  to  Plato  and  controverting  the  views  of  the  Sto- 
ics and  Epicureans,  he  evinced  little  regard  for  the  dia- 
lectics of  Platonism,  and  was  a  strong  believer  in  the 
Stoic  doctrine  of  a  Providence.  In  regard  to  Oriental 
doctrines,  while  profoundly  reverent  of  the  ancient  cul- 
tus  of  his  country,  and  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
foreign  superstitions  and  Jewish  and  Syrian  rites,  he, 
from  the  Greek  point  of  view,  sought  to  reconcile  the 
philosophy  of  religion  with  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  He  distinguished  (as 
did  Philo)  between  an  absolute  God  whose  essence  is 
unknown  to  us  and  a  creating  power  or  energA*^  which 
formed  the  world.  Isis  corresponds  to  the  latter,  and 
connects  the  creation  with  Osiris,  the  supreme  and  in- 
visible one.  The  world  is  the  offspring  of  two  distinct 
principles,  one  inherently  good,  and  the  other  inherent- 
ly evil  (the  dualism  of  Zoroaster),  whose  battle-ground 
b  the  soul  of  man.    Besides  one  supreme  God,  Plutarch 


recognised  the  divinities  of  the  popular  ftiths  ss  veQ  as 
the  existence  of  daemons,  some  good,  sonie  evil,  as  mo- 
essary  mediators  between  the  divine  and  human. 

(8.)  L.  Apuleius  (bom  about  A.D.  130),  a  teacher  of 
the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophies  at  Medann, 
in  Numidia,  was  a  Latin  representative  of  the  theo  pre- 
vailing tendency  to  the  assimilation  of  Oriental  and 
Occidental  philosophy.  Holding  that  it  was  deroga- 
tory to  the  proper  conception  of  God  to  have  him  bur- 
dened with  the  superintendence  of  things,  be  assigns  \o 
him,  as  the  ministers  who  direct  **raiindane  evoitB.* 
hosts  of  dsmons,  whose  abode  is  in  the  air,  and  who  are 
the  objects  of  the  religious  ceremonies  both  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  barbarians,  .and  also  of  the  practice  of 
magic  He  speaks  of  a  trinity  of  divine  faculties,  im- 
mutable, eternal,  vis.  God  himself,  the  divine  Beaaoo, 
and  the  World-SouL 

(4.)  Numenius  of  Apamea,  in  Syria,  who  floonshed 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
showed  in  his  writings  (of  which  fragments  only  have 
come  down  to  us)  even  a  stronger  tendency  towards 
Oriental  ideas,  and  referred  the  origin  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy to  Jewish,  Egyptian,  Maginn,  and  Brahmimcal 
sources.  Suidas  (s.  v.)  quotes  him  as  styling  Plato  the 
Attic  Moses  (re  yap  ion  ilKanov  ri  M«iMr^  Arruci^anr;). 
So  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  the  Neo-Platonista  of 
the  following  periods  that  some  authors  regard  him  as 
the  real  founder  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  an  honor 
denied  him  by  the  Alexandrians  themselves  because  of 
his  Syrian  origin  and  non-residence  in  their  midst.  He 
further  developed  the  conception  of  a  trinity  in  the 
divine  Being,  who  was  incorporeal,  by  distinguishing 
therein,  1st,  a  perfectly  intelligent,  immataUe,  eterosl, 
supreme  God;  2d,  a  world-maker,  ex  demiurgos;  and, 
3d,  the  world.  These  he  terms  father,  son,  and  grand- 
son (irair JTOC,  tKjovoQ^  dvoyovooy,  and  ascribes  the  doe- 
trine  to  both  Plato  and  his  master,  Socrates.  NinDe> 
nius  also  held  that  the  soul  is  immortal  and  immateri^ 
and  that  its  descent  into  the  body  from  its  former  in- 
corporeal state  implies  previous  moral  ddinqnen^— a 
conception  indicating  an  acquaintance  with  Jewish  and 
Christian  doctrines  on  the  fall  of  man.  Oonios,  de- 
scribed by  Porphyry  as  a  friend  of  Nnmenim,  and  who 
shared  his  opinions,  was,  according  to  Soidas  (&  v.  'Q^ 
y£vi7C)i  the  author  of  writings  studied  by  the  Quisdaa 
Origen. 

(5.)  Some  of  the  wrirings  popularly  attributed  to  the 
mythical  Hermes  Trismegistus  treat  of  rdigioos  and 
philosophical  subjects  in  the  style  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  Noo-Platonism,  and  are  classed  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Egyptian  Platonists,  The  reputed  au- 
thor was  the  Egyptian  Thot  or  Thent,  identified  with 
the  Greek  Hermes,  who,  as  the  fabled  author  of  all  the 
discoveries  and  productions  of  the  human  mind,  the 
source  of  all  knowledge  and  thought,  the  embodied  Lo- 
gos, was  dignified  with  the  title  oiTpi^  Mlyurroc,  tkna 
greatest  (may  there  not  be  in  this  name  a  lefercstee  to 
the  Neo- Platonic  trinity?).  Some  of  these  writings 
"  belonged  to  the  school  of  Philo,  and  were  known  to 
Plutarch ;  others  are  of  a  much  later  date,  and  not  un- 
affected by  the  influence  of  Chrisrianity."  The  Poi^ 
mandeTf  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  theK 
works  still  extant,  seems  to  have  been  compoeed  in  im- 
itation of  the  Pastor  of  Hermas.  It  gives  views  <ji  nat- 
ure, the  worid,  God,  and  the  human  soul  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  Neo-Platonism,  but  with  such  occasional  ad- 
mixture of  Oriental,  Jewish,  and  Christian  ideas  as  to 
show  the  syncretism  peculiar  to  the  philoaophy  of  the 
time. 

(6.)  Ammonius,  called  Saccas  from  his  vocatiQa  of 
corn-porter  (lived  from  about  A.D.  175  to  250),  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Alexandrio-Boman 
school  of  Neo-Platonism.  He  was  bom  of  Chrisdaa 
parents,  and  by  them  trained  in  the  pruicip]»  of  their 
faith,  but  probably  apostatized  when  his  mind  became 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  heathen  philosophy.  Tbou^ 
of  humble  origin,  and  destitute  of  the  advantages  <d 
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eaiiy  cnltiiTe,  his  enthusiastic  lore  of  knowledge  and 
bis  great  naUural  abilities  enabled  him  to  overcome  the 
disadyantages  smrrounding  him,  and  to  found  a  school 
of  philosophy,  and  to  attract  to  it  pupils  whose  subse- 
quent fame  as  philosophers  made  the  name  of  their 
master  illustrious.  Of  these  the  most  prominent  were 
Plotinus,  the  two  Origens,  the  philologist  Longinus,  and 
Herennins.  Ammonius  left  no  written  record  of  his 
opinions,  and  we  are  indebted  to  his  disciples,  especially 
Plotinus,  for  what  knowledge  we  possess  of  his  doc- 
trines. His  aim  in  general  was  to  show  the  agreement, 
if  not  substantial  identity,  of  the  systems  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle. 

(7.)  Plotinus  was  the  first  to  develop  and  systematize 
in  written  form  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrines.    He  was 
bom  at  Lycopolis,  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  A.D.  205,  and 
was  so  delicate  and  sickly  as  to  prevent  his  early  train- 
ing ;  consequently  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  be- 
fore he  had  so  far  completed  his  preparatory  education 
as  to  be  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  philosophy.    After 
he  had  tried  several  teachers  without  satisfaction,  a 
companion  took  him  to  hear  Ammonius  lecture,  and  so 
pleased  was  Plotinus  that  he  exclaimed,  **  This  is  the 
man  of  whom  I  was  in  search  !'*    He  attended  upon  the 
teaching  of  Ammonius  for  eleven  years,  when,  desirous 
of  visiting  the  Brahmins  and  the  Magi  to  learn  their 
philosophy,  he  joined  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  the 
emperor  Gordian  against  the  Persians.    After  the  death 
of  that  empevor  Plotinus  with  difficulty  escaped  to  An- 
tioch,  and  thence  repaired  to  Rome,  where  at  the  age 
of  forty  years  he  established  himself  as  a  teacher  of 
philosophy,  and  remained  in  Italy  until  his  death,  A.D. 
270.    According  to  the  statement  of  Porphyry  {Vita 
Plofmij  ch.  ii),  he  had  agreed  with  his  fellow -disciples, 
Herennius  and  Origen,  not  to  divulge  the  doctrines  of 
their  master,  Ammonius;  but  Herennius  having  broken 
this  promise,  and  being  followed  by  Origen,  Plotinus 
felt  himself  no  longer  bound  to  silence  in  this  respect, 
and  made  public  these  doctrines,  at  first  in  oral  lectures, 
which  afterwards,  by  the  solicitations  of  friends,  he  was 
induced  to  publish  in  written  form  for  the  use  of  a  few 
select  hearers.    At  various  times  he  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  written  compositions,  until,  at  his  death,  the 
whole,  as  edited  and  published  by  his  pupil,  Porphyry, 
amounted  to  fifty-four  books.     In  this  number,  fifty- 
four.  Porphyry  was  delighted  to  have  the  multiple  of  the 
perfect  mystic  numbers,  six  and  nine;  and  the  whole 
were  arranged  in  six  enneads  or  groups  of  nine  treatises 
each.    The  following  summary  of  their  contents  is  from 
Donaldson  (in  his  continuation  of  MuUer),  viz.:  "The 
frtt  comprised  the  moral  positions;  the  second,  the 
physical  discussions;  the  third,  the  theory  of  the  world ; 
t\i^  fourth  treated  of  the  soul ;  ili^  fifth,  of  the  intellect 
and  ideas;  the  sixth,  of  entity,  unity,  and  the  good. 
Again,  the  first  three  emteads,  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and 
the  last,  formed  three  separate  bodies  {tnifiaray*   Plo- 
tinus enjoyed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  esteem, 
or  rather  reverence,  of  his  followers,  upon  whom  his 
ascetic  virtues,  his  mysticism  and  enthusiasm,  made 
the  impression  of  a  divine  inspiration  and  participation 
in  divinity.    These  feelings  were  doubtless  intensified 
by  the  display  of  energy  and  tireless  activity  of  a  spirit 
encased  in  so  frail  a  body  as  his.    For  this  body  he 
felt  a  true  ascetic's  contempt,  as  was  shown  by  his  an- 
swer to  Amelius>  importunate  request  that  he  would  sit 
for  his  likeness.    Said  he, "  Is  it  not  sufficient  to  carry 
aboat  the  image  which  nature  has  placed  around  us, 
and  must  one  leave  behind  a  more  lasting  image  of  this 
image,  as  though  it  were  something  worth  looking  at?" 
(Donaldson).   His  asceticism  and  contempt  for  the  body 
show  the  influence  of  Oriental  ideas  on  his  mind. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  the  philosophy  of  Ploti- 
nus is  the  identity  of  the  subject  and  the  object,  of  the 
cogniser  and  thing  cognised.  The  office  of  philosophy 
Bhoold  be  to  gain  "  a  knowledge  of  the  One  . . .  the  es- 
sence and  first  principle  of  all  things,"  not  by  a  process 
of  thought  or  reasoning,  but  by  an  immediate  intuition. 


This  One  is  variously  styled  by  him  the  Being,  the  One, 
the  Good  (r6  ov,  to  iV,  rb  aya^ov).  The  three  ele- 
ments of  being  bre  Unity,  or  the  One,  described  as  orig- 
inal, pure  light,  pervading  space ;  Intelligence,  the  vov£, 
emanating  from  the  One,  and  contemplating  it  in  order 
to  comprehend  it;  the  World-Soul,  an  emanation  from 
the  Nous.  These  constitute  the  Trinity  of  Plotinus. 
The  One  is  exalted  above  the  Nous,  as  that  stands 
above  the  soul,  which  is  immaterial  and  immortaL 
Plotinus  teaches  that  the  One  "  is  elevated  above  the 
sphere  of  the  Ideas,"  which  are  emanations  from  the 
One,  constituting  in  their  unity  the  Nous,  in  which 
they  are  immanent  and  "  substantially  existent  and  es- 
sential parts."  The  Soul,  being  the  image  (ti^coXov) 
and  product  of  the  Nous,  "  turns  in  a  double  direction 
towards  the  Nous,  its  producer,  and  towards  the  ma- 
terial, which  is  its  own  product."  The  souls  of  men, 
in  consequence  of  their  descent  into  bodies,  have  for- 
gotten their  divine  origin,  have  become  estranged  from 
the  Good,  or  One.  Hence  the  true  duty  of  man  is  to 
seek  to  return  to  God  by  means  of  virtue,  philosophy, 
and  especially  by  the  ecstasy,  or  immediate  intuition  of 
the  Deity  and  union  with  him.  Porphyry  states  that 
Plotinus  attained  to  this  unification  with  God  four  times 
in  the  six  yeara  he  spent  with  him.  This  Plotinian 
view  reminds  us  of  the  Hindfi  philosophy.  The  most 
eminent  of  the  disciples  of  Plotinus  were  Amelius  and 
Porphyry. 

(8.)  Amelius  (whose  true  name  was  Gentilianus)  flour- 
ished in  the  latter  half  of  the  8d  century  after  Christ, 
and,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.),  was  a  native  of  Apa- 
mea,  in  Syria,  but  according  to  Porphyry  (whose  opin- 
ion is  the  more  probable  one),  of  Ameria  or  Amelia,  in 
Umbria.  Led  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  Numenius, 
whom  he  greatly  admired,  to  embrace  the  principles  of 
the  Alexandrian  Neo-Platonic  school,  he  became  a  regu- 
lar attendant  on  the  lectures  of  Plotinus  at  Rome,  and 
was  the  means  of  converting  Porphyry  to  the  doctrines 
of  Plotinus,  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  him,  of 
inducing  Plotinus  to  publish  his  writings.  His  princi- 
pal work  aimed  to  show  the  differences  between  Nu- 
menius and  Plotinus,  and  that  the  latter  could  not  just- 
ly be  charged  with  plagiarism  of  the  former's  doctrines. 
If  he  did  not  himself  eventually  become  a  Christian,  he 
appears  to  have  highly  approved  of  St.  John's  definition 
of  the  Logos,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Platonist  refer- 
red to  by  St.  Augustine  as  having  declared  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Gospel  by  St.  John  ought  to  be  written 
in  lettere  of  gold,  and  put  in  the  most  conspicuous  place 
in  every  church.  After  the  death  of  his  master,  Ploti- 
nus, he  retired  to  Apamea,  in  Syria,  and  died  there. 
According  to  Ueberweg,  "  he  distinguished  in  the  l^ous 
three  hypostases,  which  he  styled  three  demiurges,  or 
three  kings :  top  ovra,  rdv  ixovTa,  rbv  bpwvTo,  Of 
these,  the  second  participated  in  the  real  being  of  the 
first,  and  the  third  in  the  being  of  the  second,  enjoying 
at  the  same  time  the  vision  of  the  firet  (Prod,  in  Plat, 
Tim,  93  d.).  Amelius  maintained  the  theory  (opposed 
by  Plotinus)  of  the  unity  of  all  souls  in  the  World-Soul 
(Jamblichus,  Ap,  Stob.  Ed,  p.  886,  888,  898)." 

(9.)  Porphyry,  the  greatest  disciple  of  Plotinus,  and 
the  famous  opponent  of  Christianity,  was  bom,  according 
to  some  accounts,  at  Bataiuea  (the  Bashan  of  Scripture), 
in  Syria,  according  to  othera,  at  Tyre,  A.D.  233,  and 
died  about  A.D.  804,  probably  at  Rome.  His  proper 
name  was  Malchus  (same  as  the  Shemitic  word  Melek, 
a  king),  which  his  friend  Amelius  changed  to  the  cor- 
responding Greek  form,  Basileus,  for  which  latter  term 
his  master,  Longinus,  substituted  the  adjective  Porphy- 
rins (Uop^vptoc),  "clad  in  purple."  He  was  first  a 
pupil  of  Origen  at  Csesarea,  then  of  Longinus  at  Athens, 
and  finally,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  joined  the  school  of 
Plotinus  at  Rome.  He  wrote  a  book  in  opposition  to 
the  doctrines  of  his  teacher,  to  which  Amelius  replied, 
and,  having  convinced  Porphyry  of  his  errors,  secured 
a  formal  recantation  of  them.  Porphyry  henceforth 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Plotinus's  views,  and  gained 
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so  fully  his  confidence  and  esteem  that  be  was  selected 
by  bim  to  execute  tbe  delicate  and  responsiUe  task  of 
arranging  and  publishing  bis  writings.  He  also  wrote 
a  biography  of  Plotiuus,  which  is  the  source  of  most  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  that  philosopher.  His 
claims  to  consideration  as  a  philosopher  rest  less  on  any 
originality  of  thought  and  research  than  on  his  ability 
and  earnestness  as  an  expounder  and  defender  of  Plo- 
tinian  doctrines,  on  a  perspicacity  of  style  rare  in  that  age, 
and  also  on  tbe  extent  of  bis  learning.  His  doctrine  was 
in  its  character  more  practical  and  religious  than  that 
of  Plotinus.  Tbe  end  of  philosophizing,  according  to 
him,  is  the  salyation  of  the  souL  His  Syrian  origin 
and  Oriental  training,  as  well  as  his  temperament,  made 
bim  more  inclined  than  Plotinus  to  tbe  tenets  of  the 
Neo-Pythagoreans  and  to  the  advocacy  of  thaumaturgy, 
whether  he  sincerely  believed  in  it  or  not  His  views 
on  these  matters,  however,  appear  to  have  been  modi- 
fled  in  his  later  years.  While  probably  be  had  little 
faith  in  the  old  Greek  polytheism,  be  bitteiiy  opposed 
Christianity,  and  wrote  a  work  in  fifteen  books  against 
its  doctrines,  and  especially  against  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  This  work,  which  excited  vigorous  opposition, 
and  called  forth  numerous  replies  from  Christian  writers, 
was  destroyed  publicly  by  the  order  of  tbe  emperor 
Theodosius,  A.I>.  485.  We  are  consequently  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  merits  to  the  no- 
tices and  arguments  of  its  opponents.  From  these  we 
learn  that  in  the^r^  book  Porphyry  set  forth  what  be 
deemed  to  be  contradictions  in  the  Scriptures,  which  be 
claimed  were  therefore  not  infallible;  in  tbe  third  he 
treated  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  repudiating 
Origen's  all^^rical  fancies;  in  the^ur^  he  opposed 
the  narrative  of  Sanchoniathon  to  the  Mosaic  history ; 
and  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  he  maintained  that  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  were  written  after  the  events  pre- 
dicted, thus  seeking  to  nullify  their  force  as  proofs  of 
tbe  inspiration  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  by  the  Christian  world  that  this  work, 
written  by  one  of  the  most  learned  and  earnest  opposers 
of  Christianity  in  the  age  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  has 
not  been  preserved.  It  would  doubtless  throw  much 
light  on  the  social  and  religions  condition  of  the  times, 
and  give  us  a  clearer  insight  into  the  causes  then  at 
work  to  promote  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  pa- 
ganism. Socrates  (Hist,  Eccles.  iii,  28)  asserts  that 
Porph3rry  was  an  apostate  from  the  Christian  faith,  and 
wrote  this  work  in  revenge  for  indignities  from  Chris- 
dans,  but  bis  statement  is  not  generally  accepted  as 
correct 

(10.)  Jamblichus  (died  about  A.D.  880),  a  native  of 
Cbalcis,  in  CaBtleSyria,  was  a  pupil  of  Porphyry,  and 
tbe  head  of  tbe  Syrian  school  of  Neo-Platonism,  in 
which  a  fantastical  theurgy  was  favored.  He  made 
use  of  philosophy  merely  to  confirm  polytheistic  wor- 
ship, and  strove  to  justify  superstition  on  speculative 
grounds.  Hb  system  was  elastic  enough  to  include  all 
the  classical  and  Oriental  divinities  except  the  Chris- 
tian, together  with  those  of  Plotinus,  and  many  others 
created  by  bis  own  fancy.  Miracles  were  attributed  to 
bim  by  some  of  his  disciples,  who  even  spoke  of  him  as 
"  tbe  divine,"  or  "  most  divine."  However,  he  was  in 
fact  far  inferior  to  bis  master.  Porphyry,  and  cannot  be 
commended  either  for  originality  of  thought  or  grace 
of  style.  The  exaggerated  estimate  of  him  by  the  em- 
peror Julian,  viz.  that  he  was  inferior  to  Plato  only  in 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  can  be  accounted  for  only  on 
tbe  ground  of  that  emperor's  partiality  for  those  who 
advocated  the  principles  of  paganism.  Tbe  theodicy 
of  Jamblichus  rests,  as  did  that  of  Plotinus  and  Porphy- 
ry, upon  the  principle  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  hypos- 
tases in  the  unity  of  tbe  divine  nature  (Simon),  but  be 
assumed  an  absolutely  first  One,  above  tbe  One  of  Plo- 
tinus, and  wholly  without  attributes — an  ineffable  first 
essence  (r)  TAvrrj  dpprjrog  dpxh)*  Next  to  this  stands 
the  Plotinian  One.  From  this  latter  is  produced  the 
intelligible  world,  consLsting  of  three  elements;  and  from 


this  in  turn  emanates  the  inleUecttuil  world, 
also  of  three  members,  the  Nous,  Power,  and  the 
urge  (subdivided  into  seven,  a  favorite  Pythagocoa 
number).  This  triadic  arrangeoBent  extends  also  te 
the  sphere  of  pyscbology.  He  carried  to  ^'m  great 
length  the  mystidam  and  extravagances  of  his  9^t^ 
and  determin^  and  arranged,  aooording  to  a  fantiwrifl 
numerical  scheme,  the  number  and  order  of  tJbm  poly- 
theistic gods,  angels,  dsomous,  and  beroea  reoognised  by 
bim.  The  sensible  world  oocapies  the  last  place.  He 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  union  with  God  (^paorm^ 
€  Mixrtc))  not  through  the  ecstasy,  as  did  the 
Platonists,  but  by  means  of  theuigic  rites  and 
monies.  Of  his  writings  only  a  few  are  extant.  Tbe 
most  important  are  [1]  Uipi  Vlv^ay6pov  aipmMg,  Om 
the  Sect  of  Pythagoras ;  and  [2]  Hipi  /uHrnipu^rjOMtke 
MptterieSf  where,  in  tbe  character  of  an  Egyptlao  prieM 
named  Abammon,  he  replies  to  Poq>hyry^  letto-  to 
Anebo,  and  **  endeavors  to  relate  various  doubts  re- 
specting the  truth  and  purity  of  the  Egyptian  religiea 
and  worship,  and  to  prove  the  divine  origin  of  tbe 
Egyptian  and  Chaldsan  theology,  as  well  as  tbat  taen, 
through  theuigic  rites,  may  coaunune  with  tbe  Deity* 
(Smith,  s.  v.).  Jamblichus  had  many  fbUowesa,  sobm 
of  whom,  however,  rejected  the  belief  in  magic  and 
theurgy.  One  of  his  immediate  disciples,  Theodcm 
of  Asine,  drew  up  a  still  more  complicated  triadie  sjrs- 
tem,  and  thus  assisted  in  the  transition  to  the  doctziBes 
of  Produs. 

(11.)  The  next  important  character  whom  we  have 
space  in  this  sketch  to  mention  is  the  emperor  JnfiaBr 
commonly  styled  **  tbe  Apostate,"  becanse,  havii^  re- 
nounced the  Christian  faith,  in  whidi  be  had  been 
trained,  he  became  one  of  its  most  virulent  and  danger- 
ous foes,  and  an  earnest  and  influential  friend  and  patroa 
of  Neo-Platonism  and  the  old  heathen  coltos.    Jaliaa 
(bom  A.D.  831 ;  died  of  a  wound  reoeired  in  battle  wift 
the  Persians,  A.D.  868)  was  a  nephew  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  suooeeded  Constantins.  A.D.  861.    It  t^ 
pean  that  he  had  secretlyapostatized  from  Christianltj 
some  years  before  ascending  tbe  throne;  and  after  ths& 
event  he  publicly  avowed  himself  a  convert  to  pagan- 
ism, and  put  forth  bis  best  efforts  to  re-establish  itsdoe- 
trines  and  worship  throughoot  the  empire  over  which 
he  reigned.     Aware,  however,  of  the  strong  Ibochaid 
which  Christianity  had  obtained,  and  of  the  failaie  ia 
the  past  of  direct  and  open  persecution  to  break  its 
power  over  the  minds  of  men  or  to  stop  its  progress,  be 
judged  it  prudent  at  first  to  adopt  other  methods,  and 
to  clothe  his  purpose  in  the  garb  of  humanity  and  6fe» 
dom  of  conscience.    He  accordingly  prodaimed  ^oire 
toleration  for  all  parties,  while  he  gave  the  whde  in- 
fluence of  his  position  and  patronage  to  the  adhefcnts 
of  his  own  faith,  conferring  his  favon  equally  on  the 
old  supporters  of  paganism  and  whatever  prosel3rtes  he 
could  attract  to  it.     Without  adopting  fuUy  either  the 
unfavorable  accounts  of  hb  conduct  and  motives  gives 
by  Christian  writers,  or  the  fulsome  landations  of  him 
Y^  heathen  authors,  it  may  justly  be  said  that  '^ha 
talents,  his  principles,  and  his  deeds  were  aUke  extraor- 
dinary."   Boasting  of  a  philosophy  which  affected  Is 
look  with  complacent  contempt  upon  Christians  iB%- 
norant  worshippers  of  "  a  dead  Jew,**  he  was  himself^  io 
fact,  so  superstitious  as  to  attach  supreme  importanoe 
to  the  mystic  rites  and  juggleries  of  polytheisck  wor> 
ship.    Scorning  all  evidence  of  the  miradee  of  Chriit, 
he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  absurdest  theurgie  foOkai 
How  little  of  sincerity  there  was  in  bis  pretensoos  ts 
impartial  fairness  towards  all  the  subjects  and  faiths  of 
his  empire  was  shown  by  his  treatment  of  the  Chri»> 
tians,  not  stopping  in  the  end  even  short  of  open  pecs^ 
cution.    How  little  reliance  for  success  over  the  doe- 
trines  of  tbe  Galilseans,  as  be  oontemptnonaly  styled  the 
Christians,  he  really  placed  upon  the  inherent  supeiiai^ 
ity  of  bis  vaunted  philosophy  may  be  seen  firom  the  ad- 
missions of  a  modem  writer,  deemed  to  be  a  not  ob 
friendly  critic  of  his  character  and  aims.   Gibbon  s^^ 
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''A  prince,  who  had  studied  human  nature,  and  who 
poeseased  the  treasures  of  the  Homan  empire,  could 
adapt  hia  arguments,  his  promises,  and  his  rewards  to 
every  order  of  Christians,  and  the  merit  of  a  seasonable 
conversion  was  allowed  to  supply  the  defects  of  a  candi- 
date, or  even  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  a  criminaL  As 
the  army  is  the  most  forcible  engine  of  absolute  power, 
Julian  applied  himself  with  peculiar  diligence  to  cor- 
rupt the  religion  oi  his  troops.  .  . .  The  holy  name  of 
Christ  waa  erased  from  the  l<ahanim ;  and  the  S3rmbols 
of  war,  of  majesty,  and  of  pagan  superstition  were  so 
dexterously  blended  that  the  faithful  subject  incurred 
the  guilt  of  idolatry  when  he  respectfully  sainted  the 
person  or  image  of  his  sovereign.  The  soldiers  passed 
successively  in  review ;  and  each  of  them,  before  he  re- 
ceived from  the  hand  of  Julian  a  liberal  donation,  pro- 
portioned to  his  rank  and  services,  was  required  to  cast 
a  few  grains  of  incense  into  the  flame  which  burned 
upon  the  altar. ...  By  the  frequent  repetition  of  these 
arts,  and  at  the  expense  of  sums  which  would  have 
purchased  the  service  of  half  the  nations  of  Scythia, 
Julian  gradually  acquired  for  his  troops  the  imaginary 
protection  of  the  gods,  and  for  himself  the  firm  and  ef- 
fectual support  of  the  Roman  legions'*  (Hut,  o/Dedme, 
etc,  ii,  430, 481  [Harper's  ed.  N.  Y.  1862]). 

Julian's  work  against  the  Christians  (Kard  Xpuma- 
v&v)  shared  the  ikte  of  the  similar  one  by  Porphyry, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  reply  of  Cyril  for  such  ex- 
tracts ftom  it  as  are  extant.  The  plans  and  purposes 
of  Julian  against  the  Christian  faith  were  overruled  by 
him  who  is  Master  alike  of  philosophers  and  kings,  and 
later  tradition  reports  of  him  that,  gathering  into  his 
hand  the  blood  flowing  from  his  wound,  he  cast  it  into 
the  air,  with  the  words,  Nivunjca^  FoXiXaZc,  **Thou 
hast  conquered,  O  Galilean." 

Julian's  successor,  Jovian,  proclaimed  emperor  on 
the  field,  responded  to  the  acclamations  of  the  troops 
by  declaring  himself  a  Christian,  and  that  he  ^  could 
not  hope  for  divine  protection,  or  the  success  of  their 
arms,  were  he  to  take  the  command  of  men  trained  up 
in  the  principles  of  the  late  emperor  Julian."  The  sol- 
diers replied,  **You  shall  command  Christians.  The 
oldest  of  us  were  trained  by  Constantine,  the  next  by 
Constantius,  and  the  reign  of  Julian  has  been  too  short 
to  bind  any  men  among  us  to  his  persuasions."  Jovian 
soon  issued  an  edict  which  ^  placed  the  Christian  relig- 
ion on  a  legal  basis,"  and  put  an  end  to  the  persecution 
of  its  followers.  Thus  imperial  power,  princely  learn- 
ing, philosophy  falsely  so  called,  and  lavish  prodigality 
of  treasure  had  been  employed  in  vain  to  overthrow  the 
temples  of  God  erected  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

(12.)  "  In  practical  life  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  was 
unable  to  vie  with  Christianity ;  its  mission  was  simply 
the  preservation  of  the  olden  learning,  science,  and  art." 
When,  therefore,  the  political  direction  given  to  it  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Julian  had  failed  to  renovate  '*  the  an- 
cient cultus  and  the  ancient  faith,"  its  representatives 
applied  themselves  anew  to  scientific  pursuits,  especially 
to  the  study  and  exegesis  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The 
"  philosophy  became  again  a  mere  matter  of  the  school," 
whose  seat  was  transferred  to  Athens,  where  Plutarch, 
the  son  of  Nestorius  (bom  about  AD.  850,  and  died  438), 
taught  This  Plutarch  was  styled  by  the  later  Neo- 
Platonists  ''the  Great,"  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
historian  and  Platonist  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan. He  appears  to  have  been  a  Syncretist,  and  to  have 
niaintained,  after  Jamblichus,  the  efficacy  of  theurgic 
rites  for  uniting  man  with  God.  According  to  Proclus, 
he  ''distinguished  between  the  One,  the  Nous,  the  Soul, 
the  forms  immanent  in  material  things  and  matter." 
Syrianus,  his  pupil  and  a  teacher  of  Proclus,  wrote  a 
ooomientary  on  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  whose 
philosophy  he  considered  as  a  stepping-stone  to  that  of 
Plato. 

(18.)  Proclus  (AD.  411-485),  sumamed  Aiddoxog, 
^the  Successor,"  was  by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
later  Neo-PlatonistSi  "  the  Scholastic  among  the  Greek 


philosophers."  He  was  bom  at  Byzantium,  spent  his 
youth  at  Xanthus,  studied  at  Alexandria,  and  subse- 
quently at  Athens  under  Plutarch  and  his  daughter, 
Asclepigenia,  and  Syrianus.  During  his  travels  he  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  and  arcana  of  theuigy,  and 
was  wont  to  say  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  a 
dream  that  he  was  the  last  link  of  the  Hermaic  chain 
{mtpd  *EpfjuiiKfi),  i  e.  of  the  men  consecrated  by  Hermes 
to  preserve  by  perpetual  tradition  the  esoteric  doctrines 
of  the  mysteries.  His  biographer,  Marinus,  tells  of  his 
wonderful  precocity,  his  quick  comprehension,  and  ex- 
traordinary memory ;  of  his  ascetic  virtues,  his  scrupu- 
lous observance  of  the  mystic  rites,  his  fiistings,  vigils, 
his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Orphic  and  Chaldeean 
mysteries;  and  says  that  in  several  instances  the  gods 
appeared  to  him.  In  philosophy  his  aim  was  to  com- 
bine, according  to  the  principles  of  dialectics,  the  mass 
of  transmitted  philosophy,  enlarged  by  additions  of  his 
own,  into  a  rigidly  scientific  form.  His  theology  rests 
on  the  same  general  principles  as  that  of  Plotinus,  with 
the  same  hypostases  in  the  same  order,  but  differing  in 
the  particular  that  each  hypostasis  is  divided  into  a 
new  trinity.  There  is  but  one  real  principle  of  things, 
unity,  from  which  all  things  emanate  by  triads — all 
reality  being  subject  to  this  triadic  development  That 
which  is  product  is  at  once  like  and  unlike  its  cause; 
so  far  as  it  is  like  it  is  immanent  in  the  cause,  and  so 
far  as  it  is  unlike,  it  is  separated  from  it  The  devel- 
opment is  a  deictndmg  one,  from  the  higher  to  the  lower. 
All  things  tend  to  retum  to  their  source,  unity.  Out  of 
this  first  essence  issue  a  plurality  of  unities,  sU  "  exalted 
above  being,  life,  reason,  and  our  power  of  knowledge, 
that  operate  in  the  world,  and  are  the  agents  of  Provi- 
dence, the  gods."  After  the  unities  follow  "  the  triad  of 
the  vUeUiffUfUf  wtelliffible-wteUectual,  and  vUellectual  es- 
sences," of  which  the  second  participates  in  the  first, 
and  the  third  in  the  second.  The  Intelligible  or  Being 
(oifffia)  includes  three  triads.  The  inteUigible-inteUect' 
ual  sphere  contains  female  divinities,  and  is  subdivided 
into  inferior  triads.  The  intellectual  eaencei  "are  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  number  seven,"  by  a  sevenfold 
division  of  which  Proclus  makes  up  seven  hebdomads 
of  intellectual  essences.  Souls  emanate  fh>m  the  intel- 
lectual, are  by  nature  eternal,  are  divine,  of  daemons  and 
of  men.  The  human  soul  possesses  freedom  of  will,  and 
is  therefore  responsible.  Matter  is  neither  good  nor 
evil,  but  is  the  source  of  natural  necessity. 

(14.)  Among  the  adherents  and  teachers  of  Neo-Pla- 
tonism  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century  was  the  cel- 
ebrated female  philosopher  Hypatia,  whose  life,  genius, 
learning,  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  untimely  fate 
have  bien  nuide,  by  a  writer  of  distinction  recently  de- 
ceased, the  groundwork  of  an  interesting  and  vivid  pict- 
ure of  the  social  condition,  the  philosophical  confiicts, 
and  the  religious  animosities  of  that  age  {Hypatia,  or 
Old  Foe$  with  a  New  Face,  by  Charles  Kingsley,  Lond. 
1872,  cr.  8vo).  She  was  the  daughter  of  Theon,  and 
by  him  was  taught  philosophy  and  mathenuitics.  Her 
leaming  and  eloquence  were  such  as  to  entitle  her  to 
the  honor  o^  presiding  over  the  Neo-Platonic  echool  at 
Alexandria,  where  she  lectured  to  large  audiences.  Hav- 
ing incurred  the  enmity  of  some  ignorant  bigots  among 
the  Christian  populace  of  that  city,  she  was  one  day 
seized  in  the  street,  dragged  from  her  carriage  into  one 
of  the  churches,  and  most  cmeUy  murdered  by  a  mob 
of  fanatics  headed  by  one  Peter,  a  reader  of  one  of  the 
churches.  Her  tragic  death  made  her  a  martyr  among 
the  pagans,  while  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  her  murder- 
ers merit  the  execration  of  Christians,  whose  principles 
were  thereby  grossly  violated. 

(15.)  Boethius,  the  author  of  the  Consolatum,  a  work 
which  was  the  most  influential  medium  for  the  trans- 
mission of  Greek  philosophy  to  the  West  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  one  of  the  last  Neo- 
Platonists  of  antiquity.  OUier  less  conspicuous  names 
follow  in  the  history  of  the  school,  whose  doctrines  con- 
tinued to  be  taught  publicly  untU,  in  the  year  AD.  529^ 
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the  emperor  Justinian  by  an  edict  forbade  the  teaching 
of  philosophy  at  Athens,  and  confiscated  the  property 
of  the  Platonic  schooL  In  consequence  of  this  edict, 
Damascius,  Simplicius,  and  other  teachers  of  the  hea- 
then philosophy,  fled  to  the  protection  of  Chosroes,  king 
of  Persia ;  but,  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  gaining 
new  life  and  honors  for  their  philosophy,  they  were 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  terms  of  peace  between 
the  Persians  and  the  Romans  to  return  to  their  country 
again  in  A.D.  &88.  Thus  ended  as  an  organized  system 
of  doctrines  this  type  of  Hellenic  philosophy,  which  a 
recent  author  regai^ds  "as  a  progressive  evolution  out 
of  the  combined  action  of  Platonism,  Judaism,  and  mys- 
ticism before  the  Christian  aera,  completed  by  the  addi- 
tional forces  of  Christianity  and  Aristotelianism  in  the 
1st  and  2d  centuries  of  the  Christian  sera,  and  thus  the 
result  of  seven  centuries  of  growth  and  conflict  in  hu- 
man thought*'  {American  Cyclopadui), 

II.  RisuvU  of  General  Principles,  —  1.  Viewed  from 
the  stand-point  of  doctrine  regarding  the  number  of 
first  principles,  Neo-PIatonism  was  a  monism,  as  it  traced 
all  things  back  ultimately  to  the  Absolute  One,  but  its 
conceptions  of  the  Deity  as  manifested  were  not  mono- 
theistic in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  sense,  but  panthe- 
istic It  rejected  the  Biblical  idea  of  an  obj^ive  revc' 
lotion  of  man's  relations  to  God,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  man  could  attain  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  him, 
and  claimed  to  unite  man  with  the  Deity  by  a  subjec- 
tive  intuition^  called  the  ecstasy,  wherein  the  subject, 
man's  soul,  and  the  object,  the  Absolute,  or  God,  are  so 
intimately  united  as  to  lose  their  separate  identity. 
This  unification  with  God  is  attainable  by  asceticism 
and  profound  contemplation,  and,  according  to  some 
later  Neo-Platonists,  by  theurgic  and  magic  rites.  This 
conception  of  a  mystic  blendhig,  so  to  speak,  of  the  hu- 
man with  the  divine  gave  to  Neo-Platonism  its  peculiar 
character,  in  contrast  with  the  purely  Grecian  systems 
of  philosophy. 

2.  Closely  connected  with  this  theory  of  the  ecstasy 
stands  the  doctrine  of  the  three  cosmical  principles,  the 
Neo-Platonic  trinity.  To  the  two  hitherto  admitted 
ones,  viz.  the  reason  and  the  soul,  they  added  a  third 
one,  as  the  ultimate  uniter  of  all  distinctions,  the  primal 
One.  This  One  is  inexpressible  and  inconceivable.  All 
things  are  derived  from  it  not  by  division,  which  would 
diminbh  it,  but  by  a  radiation  or  flowing  forth,  as  rays 
of  light  from  the  sun.  This  conception  of  the  first  as 
producer,  in  relation  to  the  second,  gives  a  basis  for 
their  doctrine  of  emanations. 

8.  The  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  of  emanations  repre- 
sents the  world  as  outflowing  from  God  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  each  remoter  emanation  is  possessed  of  a  lower 
degree  of  perfection  than  its  principle.  Fire  gives  forth 
heat,  snow  causes  coldness,  odorous  substances  exhale 
odors,  and  every  organism,  so  soon  as  it  has  reached  its 
full  development,  begets  something  like  itself.  So  the 
perfect  and  eternal  One,  in  the  overflow  of  his  perfec- 
tions, allows  to  proceed  from  himself  (but  without  him- 
self being  weakened  or  diminished  thereby)  that  which 
is  also  ever-enduring  and,  next  to  himselfi^he  best,  viz. 
the  Reason  or  World -Intelligence,  his  own  immediat'C 
reflection  and  image.  The  Reason  is,  next  to  the  pri- 
mal One,  the  most  perfect,  and  contains  in  itself  the 
world  of  ideas. 

As  the  Reason  emanates  from  the  primal  One,  so  the 
World-Soul  flows  forth  from  the  Reason  as  its  image, 
and  in  turn  gives  rise  to  sensible  matter,  the  last  and 
lowest  of  the  emanations.  In  this  way  is  the  World- 
Soul  the  plastic  artist  of  the  vbible  universe,  which 
closes  the  series  of  emanations.  The  aim  of  the  ema- 
nation theory  is  attained  in  a  continuous  process  from 
God  to  the  sensible  world.  Individual  souls,  like  the 
World-Soul,  partake  of  the  life  of  the  Reason  and  of 
the  Sensible,  just  as  a  sun-ray  touches  alike  the  sun 
and  the  earth.  From  the  world  of  reason,  their  orig- 
inal and  proper  home,  they  have  descended,  each  in  its 
allotted  time,  not  voluntarily,  but  following  an  inherent 


necesnty,  into  the  corporeal  world,  yet  without  eadmStr 
forsaking  the  worid  of  ideas.  The  soul's  trae  vocataae, 
then,  is  to  seek  to  regain  its  proper  home,  to  finee  ttef 
from  participation  in  the  corporeal,  in  order  that  it  max 
ascend  again  into  the  world  of  ideas,  and  aUain  the  ul- 
timate aim  of  all  its  desires  and  efforts,  inaaaediaie  imlDe 
with  God  through  the  ecstatic  viaon  of  the  primal  Ok, 
into  whom  it  sinks  unconscious  and  loses  itselC 

III.  Condudinff  Ohservatiom, — Neo-PiataaxEin  aad 
Christianity,  though  opposing  forces  in  the  rdigi«is 
movements  of  their  age,  mutually  influenced  the  doc- 
trinal developments  of  each  other.  This  fact  is  appar- 
ent not  only  from  an  examination  of  individual  writ«ss, 
but  much  more  from  a  comparison  of  the  pazallel  hb- 
torv  of  each.  The  works  of  Justin  Martvr,  Oement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Augustine,  and  other  Chrudan 
wrriters  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  abound  in  evi- 
dences of  the  influence  of  the  philosophic  spiriL  Go 
the  other  hand,  a  glance  at  the  hi^orical  devekpoKat 
of  Neo-Platonism  reveals  a  corresponding  actum  of 
Christian  ideas  on  it.  Their  opposition  to  each  odwr 
arose  naturally  from  the  relative  positions  occupied  hy 
each.  Neo-^atonism  was  a  merely  human  religio-plal- 
osophical  edecddsm,  seeking  to  found  a  nnivenal  re- 
ligion under  the  form  of  a  philosophy  which  leadiH' 
accepted  the  religious  conceptions  of  all  nations,  a^ 
claimed  to  select  the  wheat  from  the  <^iaff  of  all  pie- 
vious  systems.  Christianity,  as  a  system  of  reveakd 
truth,  was  of  necessity  exclusive.  It  could  accept  do 
modification  of  its  d(^mas,  could  agree  to  no  alftawr 
with  differing  creeds.  Neo-Platonism  was  the  creed  of 
philosophers  lifted,  in  their  conceit,  above  the  valgv 
crowd,  and  despising  the  illiterate.  Chri^ianitr  was 
open  to  all  grades  and  conditions  of  men.  In  her  fold 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned  were  alike  wekomed  as 
redeemed  bv  the  blood  of  her  divine  Master.  The  ok 
made  a  fruitless  effort  to  revive  the  life  and  vigor  of  the 
heathen  past ;  the  other  labored,  and  not  in  vain,  for  the 
future,  wherein  Christ  *'  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied."  The  one  seemed  to  botd 
itself  aloof  from  contact  with  the  soffering,  and  maik 
no  effort  to  elevate  the  lowly ;  the  other  sought  afike 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  relieved  the  soffering,  comfofted 
the  sorrowing,  and  encouraged  the  weary  by  the  hope 
of  rest  from  their  labors.  From  the  fires  of  pasecadoo 
the  one  came  forth  purified  as  gold  tried  in  the  furnace, 
the  other  vanished  as  the  stubble.  Neo-Flatoiusia, 
though  claiming  to  be  eclectic,  did  nothing  to  unite 
men  by  means  of  its  philosophy.  Christianity,  with  its 
"  mighty  and  all-embracing  message,"  and  its  exhibi- 
tion of  love  and  self-sacrifice,  welded  togetJier  the  heuti 
of  men  better  than  the  force  of  power  or  the  ooM  sb- 
stractions  of  the  intellect,  proving  that  the  fuoUduxss 
of  the  Grospel  is  wiser  than  the  wisdom  (idiiloaophj)  of 
men,  and  that  the  weak  things  of  God  ore  strooger  t^aa 
men, 

rV.  Literature, — ^The  original  sources  of  infbrmatkai 
embrace  the  works  of  Philo-Judaeua,  Plutarch,  Apukio^ 
Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  Julian,  Eonapius  (Bwc 
^tAo(r60<uv  Kai  ao^iirr&vy,  SaUnstius  (IlffM  ^ti/v  au, 
k6(tiiov\  Prodos,  Suidas,  the  eariy  Christian  apotogiss 
and  fathers,  and  the  Church  historians — Eosebim,  Soc- 
rates, Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  Evagrius.  To  these 
may  be  added  among  modem  or  secondary  sources,  sev- 
eral of  which  have  been  fVeely  used  in  the  pieparatkn 
of  thb  article,  and  often  without  special  acknowledg- 
ment:  Ritter,  Hist,  of  Ancient  PkUostqitky  (MomsoB^ 
transL,  Lond.  1846,  4  vols.  8vo),  see  Index  in  voL  iv; 
MUller,  Hist,  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece  (coe- 
tinued  by  Donaldson,  Lond.  1858, 3  vols.  8vo>,  see  Index 
in  vol.  iii ;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philosophy  from  Thoks 
to  ike  Present  Time  (N.  Y.  1872,  2  vols.  8vo),  see  Index 
in  voL  ii;  Tennemann,  Manual  of  the  Hist,  of  Phshs^- 
phy  (Bohn's  ed.,  Lond.  1852,  8vo),  see  Index ;  Lewes, 
Hist,  of  Philosophy,  voL  ii ;  BuUer,  Hist,  of  A  ndrnt  Phi- 
losophy,  voL  ii ;  Hardwick,  Christ  (md  other  Masters  (Sd 
ed.  Lond.  1874,  post  8vo),  see  Index;  Schwegler^  Geiek 
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Pkilo9ophie  im  Umri$s  (8d  ed.  Stnttgard,  1857,  8vo ; 
alao  Prof.  Seelye*8  tnmsL,  N.  Y.  1860, 12mo),  p.  97-101 ; 
Fichte,  De  phUosophia  wma  Piaiottica  ortffkte  (BerL 
1818)  ;  Yogt,  KeH'PUxUmismuB  wad  Ckristenthunh  pC  i; 
I^eu-plaiimucke  Lehre  (nach  Plotin)  (1836);  Kirchner, 
IHe  PhUotaphie  det  Ploim  (HaUe,  1882) ;  UUmaon,  Em- 
Jiuss  de$  Christenikums  cnjf  Porphyria  (in  Stud,  u,  KiHf, 
1854) ;  Simon,  Hist. de  VEcoU  ^ Alexandria  (Paris,  1845, 
2    vols.  8vo);  Kingsley,  Alexandria  and  ker  Schools 
C1854) ;  Barthelemy  St,  HiUire,  De  FEcole  d'A  lexandrie 
(Paris,  1845) ;  Vacherot,  Bist,  critique  de  CEcoU  d'A  lex- 
andrie  (Paris,  1846-50,  8  vols.  8vo);  Ennemoeer,  Hist, 
of  Magic  (Bobn's  ed.,  Lond.  1864,  2  vols.  cr.  8vo),  i, 
448-457 ;  Ruffuer,  The  Fathers  of  the  Desert  (N.  Y.  1850, 
2  vols.  12mo),  i,  180-188;  Mosheim,  Institutes  o/Kcdes. 
Hiat,  (Mnrdock*8  transL,  New  Haven,  1882, 8  vols.  8vo), 
see  Index  to  voL  i,  s.  v.  Plato ;  Neander,  Lectures  on  the 
ftisU  of  Christian  Dogmas  (Lond.  1858,  2  vols.  16mo), 
see  Index;  id.  Church  Bist,  (Bohn's  ed.,  10  vols,  post 
8vo),  see  Index;  id.  Julian  the  Apostate  and  his  Gener- 
istian  (transL  by  Cox,  Lond.  12nio) ;  Townsend,  Eccles. 
€tnd  Civil  Bist,  etc  (Lond.  1847,  2  vols.  8vo),  i,  412- 
419;  Milman,  Bist,  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth  of 
Christ  to  the  A  bolition  of  Paganism  m  the  Roman  Em' 
pire  (EngL  and  Aroer.  editions),  see  Index ;  ScbalT,  Bist. 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  (N.  Y.  1874,  8vo),  p.  154, 155; 
and  Bist.  of  the  Christian  Church  (N.  Y.  1870,  2  vols. 
8vo),  see  Index.    Consult  also  Smitb,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and 
Honu  Biog,  and  Mythol, ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GSnirale ; 
the  encyclopedias  under  the  appropriate  names  and  ti- 
tles; and  the  articles  in  the  following  periodicals:  the 
Ijondon  QuarterUff  July,  1857,  p.  808  sq. ;  Bevue  des  deux 
Mondes,  May  15, 1866,  p.  498  sq.;  Biblical  Repository^ 
1884.    See  also  Alkxamdbian  School.    (J.  W.  M.) 

ITeo-PlatoniBtB.    See  Neo-Platoxism. 

ITeo-Pythagoreaiis.    See  Ptthaooreans. 

N'eo-SabelliaiiB.    See  Sabelliaxs. 

ITeo-SamoBatiaiiB.    See  Samosatiaks. 

ITeostadiensium  Admonitio  Chbistiana  dk 
LiBRO  CoNOORDi^  qusm  vocantj  a  quibusdam  theologis 
nomine  quorumdam  ordinum  Augustana  confessionis 
€dito  (Neoetad.  in  Palatinatu,  1581).  Under  this  title 
the  Reformed  theologians  assembled  by  Johann  Casi- 
mir  at  Neustadt  published  a  work  against  the  Lutheran 
Formula  of  Concord.  Most  of  these  theologians  were 
driven  out  of  Heidelberg  by  elector  Ludwig,  who  sided 
with  the  Lutheran  party,  but  were  weU  received  by  the 
zealous  Calvinist  John  Casimir.  He  appointed  a  num- 
ber of  them  to  the  gymnasium  at  Neustadt,  which  re- 
mained a  Reformed  seminary  as  long  as  Heidelberg  con- 
tinued Lutheran,  L  e.  from  1576  to  1583.  This  Admo- 
tdtiOf  composed  by  Ursinus,  and  therefore  also  contained 
iu  the  Ursini  (^era  (ii,486  sq.  [Heidelb.  1612]),  is  the 
most  important  of  the  Lutheran  protests  against  the 
Formula  of  Concord,  and  closely  connected  with  the 
Bistoria  der  Augsburger  Confessioti  (published  at  Neu- 
stadt in  1580).  It  consists  of  a  lengthy  introduction  on 
the  evils  of  party  feeling,  the  unavoidableness  of  doc- 
trinal differences,  etc,  and  of  twelve  chapters,  treating, 
1,  on  the  person  of  Christ  and  restoration  of  the  true 
doctrine;  2,  same  concerning  the  Eucharist;  3,  reply  to 
the  false  accusations  against  our  Church  on  account  of 
certain  dogmas ;  4,  on  the  authority  of  the  (Confession 
of  Augsburg ;  5,  on  the  true  meaning  of  that  confession ; 
6,  of  the  authority  of  Luther;  7,  of  the  unjust  judgment 
passed  on  our  doctrine  in  the  Book  of  Concord ;  8,  of  the 
false  assertions  contained  in  that  work ;  9,  of  the  con- 
tradictions contained  in  it;  10,  of  the  conduct  of  the 
theologians  concerning  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and  of 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  state  in  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versies; 11,  of  the  evils  attending  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Formula  of  Concord;  12,  exposition  of  the  true  and 
correct  manner  of  establishing  unity  in  the  Christian 
Church.  It  is  a  remarkable  work.  Thus  on  page  115 
we  read: 
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The  Importance  of  the  Confession  of  Aagsbnrg  is 
sometimes  greatly  exaggerated,  as  when  it  Is  held  that 
niiy  one  who  departs  even  from  the  letter  of  It  is  a  heretic. 
Be>ide8,  we  do  not  dirsent  from  its  real  meaning.  The 
cauoulcal  books  alone  are  divine,  and  form  the  sole  mle 
uf  doctrine.  All  other  works  on  doctrine  may  Indeed  pos- 
8608  eccleslasticttl  authority,  but  nor  divine,  and  can  only 
be  received  in  so  ftir  as  they  agree  with  the  Scrlptnres. 
Among  them  are  OBcnmenlcal  works  which  no  one  has  a 
right  of  his  private  anthoritv  to  alter,  while  there  are 
others  peculiar  to  some  chnrcnes  which  are  loss  to  be  ob- 
served, as  one  can  be  a  member  of  the  Universal  Chnrch 
without  endorsing  them,  and  becaufe  other  chnrches  have 
the  same  ri^ht  of  drawing  np  particular  confeoslons  ac- 
cording to  their  requirements.  They  do  not  aboli»h  the 
decisions  of  the  Universal  Chnrch ;  nor  do  they  decide 
on  what  Is  truth  or  what  error,  but  only  on  what  doci*  or 
does  not  agree  with  the  d«>ctrines  of  their  Church.  They 
therefore  cannot  be  looked  npon  as  symbols,  as  Is  at- 
tempted to  be  done  concerning  the  Confesshm  of  Anus- 
burs:  and  the  Formnla  of  Concord,  which  would  then  ne 
obligatory  for  all  Christians.  It  Is  neither  pofslble  nor 
advisable  to  impose  on  all  churches  the  same  formnla;  it 
is  therefore  better  to  allow  every  Chnrch  liberty  to  draw 
Dp  its  own  confession  according  to  its  requirements  and 
to  the  necessities  of  controversy,  provided  they  all  bold 
fast  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity.  This  is 
the  case  with  several  confessions  of  the  present  time, 
which  are  nil  necessary,  and  the  Confession  of  Angsburg 
has  no  privilege  over  any  other,  however  ^rood  it  may  be 
In  Itself.  Neither  of  It  nor  of  any  other  can  It  be  said 
that  whosoever  rejects  it  Is  a  heretic.  It  was  framed  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Beformatlou,  when  light  was  only 
beglnnlnff  to  struggle  against  papal  obscnratlon,  and 
many  points  were  yet  Imperfectly  defined.  It  were  both 
wrong  and  absurd  to  forold  learned  teachers,  and  even 
the  fnimers  of  the  confession  themselves,  fh)m  making 
the  doctrines  profit  by  their  Increased  experience,  or  even 
ei<tablishlng  them  In  a  clearer  and  better  manner.  Be- 
side^, this  conre««ion  Is  onlv  the  work  of  a  few,  and 
framed  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  amid  a  dis- 
turbed Diet ;  consequently  nnder  fear  of  danger,  and  the 
necessity  of  dealing  most  gently  with  papal  abuses.  It  \h 
therefore  neither  as  fhll  nor  as  explfclt  as  many  would 
desire,  and  requires  subsequent  Improvements.** 

This  extract  suffices  to  show  that  the  Admonitio 
iV<po«^.  is  yet  worthy  of  a  careful  pemsal.  The  chapter 
on  the  authority  of  Luther  is  especially  remarkable  for 
its  true  evangelical  character,  but  it  is  least  read  by 
those  whom  it  may  benefit  most  The  party  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  attacked  the  Admonitio^  and  it  was 
defended  by  the  opponents  of  the  formula,  particularly 
by  Ursinus  himself  {Opp,  vol.  ii). — Herzog,  Real-Encg- 
klopadiey  x,  263  sq.  See  Krauth,  The  Conservative  Ref- 
ormation and  its  Theology,  p.  288  sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Neot,  St.,  a  learned  English  monastic  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  noted  as  the  preceptor  as  well  as  kinsman 
and  friend  of  king  AlfVed,wa8  bom  towards  the  middle  of 
the  first  half  of  the  9th  century.  He  is  believed  to  have 
been  first  bred  for  a  soldier's  life,  but  while  yet  a  youth 
to  have  grown  tired  of  the  world,  and  retired  to  the  ab- 
bey of  Glastonbury,  about  850,  for  a  solitary  and  devote<l 
life.  He  studied  assiduously,  and  it  is  said  that  even 
there  he  became  eminent  for  bis  literary  attainments,  and 
that  the  fame  of  his  learning  drew  to  Glastonbury  a  gpreat 
number  of  scholars  eager  to  profit  by  his  instruction. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  L\fe  ofNeot  seems  to  indicate  tkat  at 
this  period  of  his  life  he  made  several  visits  to  Kome. 
Alter  a  residence  of  some  years  at  Glastonbury,  Neot 
was  seized  with  an  eager  desire  to  live  in  greater  soli- 
tude, and  he  quitted  his  abbey,  accompanied  by  a  single 
attendant  named  Barius,  to  seek  a  place  suitable  to  his 
purpose.  At  length  be  settled  among  the  woods  of 
Cornwall,  in  a  beautifully  retired  spot,  near  a  village 
previously  known  by  the  name  of  Ham-Stoke,  but  after- 
wards called  from  him  Neot-Stoke,  and  in  more  modem 
times  distinguished  by  the  simple  appellation  of  St. 
Neot's.  He  there  buUt  himself  a  hermitage,  and  re- 
mained in  it  with  his  single  companion  during  seven 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  began  again  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  retuming  to  the  world.  His  biog- 
raphers tell  us  that  he  went  to  Kome  to  consult  with  the 
pope,  by  whose  advice  he  returned  to  his  once  solitary 
dwelling,  and  founded  there  a  small  monastic  house, 
into  which  be  gathered  some  monks,  and  was  himself 
constituted  their  first  abbot.  According  to  his  biogra- 
phers, he  at  this  time  received  frequent  visits  from  his 
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kiiuQiui  king  Alfrei],  who  hdd  him  in  the  UgbeM  le- 

apeot,  uid  he  urged  bU  loyal  ntitive  to  tuin  bis  mind 
froiD  the  vanities  of  the  world.  It  u  pretended  that  it 
WM  by  bis  advice  that  Airred  re-eodowed  the  Engliah 
Bcfaool  at  Rome  and  sent  ofTeringa  to  the  pope,  uid  that 
his  influence  with  the  pope  procured  for  Alfred  many 
■poetolio  tiTom.  Some  writeis  of  very  suspicious  au- 
thoiity  have  gone  •till  further,  and  aanted  that  not 
ouly  did  SLMeot  originate  tbe  idea  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Uiiivenity  of  Oxford,  which  they  aSnn  was 
Itrat  hiid  by  Airnd,  but  that  be  and  Giimbald  were  the 
first  two  piofnaon  there.  If  we  can  put  any  bith  in 
the  sloriea  told  by  the  biographen,  Neot  muK  have  died 
in  or  a  little  before  the  year  877 ;  but  all  our  infonoatioD 
reUting  to  bini  is  extremely  uncertain.  His  festival  was 
kept  on  the  Slat  of  July.  He  was  buried  at  St.  Neot'e 
in  Cornwall,  where  his  buoea  remained  in  peace  until 
974,  wben  they  were  cairied  away  by  stealth  to  the 
newly-fuunded  monastery  of  St.  Neot's  in  HuntidgdoD- 
shire,  and  were  there  deposited  in  a  handsome  chapel. 
The  old  bibliograpbers  (Bole,  Pits,  etc)  auribute  to 
Neot  several  writings,  as  Annali  qfihe  Earlier  Fart  of 
Alftnti  Reign  :—Str7aotu  and  ExharialiaHt^^A  Letter 
lo  Pope  Marti»  ok  the  Subject  of  t>ie  Eagliih  at  Some  .- 
—and  I  boo\i  of  Eilioiialiomta  King  A  I/red,  We  may 
observe  that  there  is  lesa  authority  fur  making  him  tbe 
author  of  these  writings  than  for  making  him  piDfessor 
at  Oxford.  Sl  Neat  is  described  as  "  humble  to  aU,  af- 
fable in  conversation,  wise  in  transacting  biiujiese,  ven- 
erable in  aspect,  severe  in  coontenanoe,  modeiale  even 
in  his  walk,  upright,  calm,  temperate,  and  cbsritable." 
Two  towns  in  England  bear  hb  name.  His  attributes 
are  the  pilgrim's  staff  and  walletv  He  is  commemorated 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  October  38(h.  There  are  sev- 
eral lives  extant  of  Sl.  Neol,  but  thej  are  all  filled  more 
or  km  with  legendary  matter.  The  one  on  which  the 
others  were  probably  based  was  eomposed  towaids  the 
lief^iining  of  the  Ilth  century.  The  most  ancient  of 
the  lives  now  extant  is  a  sketch  in  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham's  Ifittoty 
and  A  ntiquiliei  of  Eyneibury  and  SI.  !ftol'i(iJin±  192<i~ 
1824, 2  vols.  Bvo).  This  is  the  moat  valuable  of  any  re- 
mains regarding  St.  Neot.  See  also  Wright,  Bioffra- 
p/iia  Brilatoaca  Literaria  (Angla-.Saxon  period),  p. 
881-383 ;  Clement,  Hatid-iook  ofLegendarg  and  Mglho- 
logical  AH,  p.  tm.    (J.H.W.) 

lrepB(n)l,  an  independent  kingdom  of  India,  com- 
prising a  portion  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalayas, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Thibet,  on  tbe  S.  and  W.  by  British 
India,  and  on  the  E.  by  Sikkim,  a  pcotacled  state,  ia  rit- 
uated  in  long.  80°  16'-B8°  16'  E.  It  is  500  mika  in 
length  by  about  100  miles  in  avenge  taeadth,  covers  an 
area  of  £0,000  square  miles,  and  haa  a  population  esti^ 
mated  at  2,000,000.  The  kingdom  ia  separated  from 
the  plams  of  India  by  the  long,  narrow  atrip  of  land,  re- 
sembling an  Engliah  down,  but  unhealthy,  called  the 
Terai,  which  extends  along  the  whole  southern  border. 
North  of  this,  and  running  parallel  with  it,  is  the  great 
forest  of  Nepaul,  from  eight  to  ten  miiee  broad.  North 
of  this  strip  is  a  tract  of  hilly  country,  and  above  that 
are  two  tracts  of  greater  elevation,  the  first  of  which 
may  be  called  mountainous,  while  the  second  might  ap- 
propriately be  called  Alpine,  if  it  did  not  comprise 
among  its  mountains  peaks  which,  like  Uount  Everest 
and  Dhawalagiri,  attain  almost  twice  the  elevation  of 
Jlont  Blanc.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Kumalli, 
a  great  tribntariea,  and 
most  unhealthy  in  the 
Terai,  is  healthy  and  pleasant  in  (he  billy  and  n 
tainouB  districts,  suggesting  that  of  Southern  Eu 
In  the  Vall^  o/ ^epnui-^the  district  sumtundlnt^ 
capital— the  heatof  Bengal,  which  is  felt  in  the  hollows, 
xchanged  for  the  cold  of  Rusua  b; 
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found,  but  iron  and  copper  mines  are  worked-  Tbe 
capital  of  the  country  is  Khatmandn.  Tbe  inbalntauu 
consist  of  a  variety  of  racea,  but  the  duninant  people  art 
the  Ghurkas,  a  liibe  of  Hungul  origin,  II  indOs  in  irlig- 
ion,  who  conquered  the  counliy  about  the  close  of  the 
I8th  century.  Tbeii  chief  occupation  is  war.  Many 
Hind&i  from  Chiton  settled  iu  Nepaul  at  the  time  i 
the  Mohammedan  invasion,  and  some  of  them  have  fn- 
served  their  blood  pure  to  the  present  time,  while  othsn 
have  intermarried  with  Chinese  and  Taitaia.  The 
Hindtks  are  found  chieSy  in  the  west;  the  east  ii 
populated  by  aboriginal  tribes,  among  which  an  the 
Newan,  Hsgars,  Gumngs,  Jariyas,  Dhenwars^  Buieas, 
Hbanjas,  and  Bhsnras.  The  moet  importaut  cf  tliese 
are  the  Newars,  who  coiulitute  the  agriculnuiats  asid 
artisans  of  the  country.  They  are  ingeakna  and  peaoe- 
able,  though  excesuvely  diity ;  of  middle  siie  and  great 
strength,  with  round  fiat  fiices,  small  eyes,  broad  msea, 
and  open  counteoancea.  They  are  Buddhists,  but  ban 
a  priesthood  of  their  own,  and  reject  the  Thibetan  nuM 
of  Buddhism  as  it  prevails  aouiog  the  other  abtsiginab 
of  NepauL  They  as  well  as  others  of  the  sburigiDes 
practice  polyandry  to  some  eitenL  Tliineea  dialecu 
are  spoken  in  Nepaul,  but  only  two  of  the  dialects  pos- 
sess any  literature,  and  they  are  the  dialects  of  Uie  two 
moat  prominent  tribes— tbe  Newars  and  Ghurkas. 

Of  the  history  of  Nepaul  little  is  known  until  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Ghurkas  (1768);  it  seems  rtever  to  have 
been  subject  to  the  Mi^ul  or  any  other  great  Asislie 
conquerora.  A  war  in  which  it  became  involved  with 
Thibet  in  1790  led  to  hostilities  with  tbe  empcro*  ct 
China,  who,  regarding  himself  as  the  protector  of  the 
lamas,  in  1792  sent  an  army  of  70,000  n:  '        ' 

Nepauleae,  and  checked  the  ei         ' 
to  the  northward.    A  treaty  of 

with  the  Britiah  in  1792,  and  from  ia02  to  laCM  Kat- 
mandu was  the  residence  of  a  repieaentative  irftbettit- 
ish  government.  Repealed  encroachmenU  of  (he  iqah 
upon  the  Elast  India  Company's  territonea  led  tbe  Bik- 
iah  to  decUre  war  in  IBU,  and  they  conseqaeolly  in- 
vaded the  country  on  the  wMem  firaolier,  iriwn  their 
troops  met  repealed  lossee,  and  their  eoauDander,  tiea. 
Gillesfde,  was  slain.  In  the  following  yesir,  however, 
tlie  campaign  under  Sir  David  Ochteriony  was  atiesded 
with  very  different  result*.  The  victory  of  "ft~"n 
the  capitulation  of  the  tamons  Nepaulese  conuoaodci 
Amir  Singh,  and  finally  tbe  rapid  advance  of  the  victir 
towards  Katmandu,  obliged  the  Nepauleae  moaiarich  to 
make  peace,  and  a  treaty  in  March,  1816.    Thnaigboat 
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tremely  rich  and  fmitfuL     Bariej',  millet,  hoe,  maiae, 
wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  pine-apple,  and  vi 
ous  tropical  fruits  are  cultivated.    Gpid  baa  not  b< 
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tlie  inutiii7  of  1857  the  Nepenleae  cultivated  the  fHend- 
snip  of  the  British,  and  the  prime  minister,  Jung  Baha- 
dur, defeated  the  last  remnant  of  the  rebels  in  Decem- 
ber, 1859.  The  policy  of  the  government  towards  for- 
eigners, however,  is  exceedingly  exclusive.  Much  val- 
uable information  concerning  the  country  is  contained 
in  the  work  on  Nepaul  and  Thibet,  by  B.  H.  Hodgson, 
Airmerly  British  minister  at  Katmandu  (1874).  See 
also  Oliphant,  A  Journey  io  Katmandu  (1852);  Col. 
Rirkpatrick,  Aooouut  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul  (Lond. 
1811);  Edbdmrgh  Review,  July,  1840,  art  i;  Blach- 
wood's  Magazine,  1852,  pt.  ii,  p.  86;  1860,  pt.  i,  p.  509; 
and  the  article  Gorkhas  in  the  American  CvdoptBditu 
(J.H.W.) 

Nepenthd  (from  Gr.  vfj,  not,  and  wIv^oq,  grief),  is 
the  name  of  a  magic  potion  mentioned  both  by  Greek 
and  Roman  poets,  which  was  supposed  to  make  persons 
forget  their  sorrows  and  misfortunes.  It  was  the  juice 
ur  infusion  of  a  plant  now  unknown.  Homer  says  it  grew 
in  Egypt,  and  that  Helen  learned  its  use  from  the  Egyp- 
tians. According  to  Theodorus  Siculus  the  Theban 
women  also  knew  the  secret  of  making  it. 

ITephalia  (Gr.  vti^aXwc,  sober)  were  festivals  and 
sacrifices  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  more  especially  of 
the  Athenians,  and  received  their  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  no  wine  was  offered,  but  only  milk, 
mead,  and  other  mild  liquors.  The  vine,  the  fig-tree, 
and  the  mulberry  were  prohibited  from  being  used  in 
the  Nephalia  because  they  were  looked  upon  as  symbols 
of  drunkenness.  See  Broughton,  BibUotheca  Historica 
Sacra,  ii,  162. 

Ne'pheg  (Heh.  id,  ^t^,  sprout ;  Sept.  Na^  Exod. 
vi,  21;  No^^,  2  Sam.  v',  15;  Na^y,  1  Chron.  iu,  7; 
Vafay  v.  r.  Na^o^,  1  Chron.  xiv,  6),  the  name  of  two 
Hebrews. 

1.  The  aeoond-named  son  of  Izhar,  a  Kohathite  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi,  21).     RC  dr.  1760. 

2.  The  ninth-named  son  of  David,  bom  at  Jerusalem 
(2  8am.  v,  15;  I  Chron.  iii,  7;  xiv,  6).     RC  dr.  102a 

Nephes  Ogli  (le.  Son  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  is  a  dtle 
given  in  the  East  to  certain  persons  who  are  supposed 
to  be  bom  after  an  extraordinary  manner,  e.  g.  of  a  moth- 
er that  is  a  virgin.  We  are  told  that  there  are  Turkish 
young  women  who  live  in  certain  retired  pUu^es  where 
they  never  see  a  maiu  They  go  but  seldom  to  the 
niosqu^  and  when  they  come  thither  they  stay  there 
from  nine  till  twdve  at  night,  and  accompany  their 
prayers  with  so  many  distortions  of  the  body  and  cries 
that  their  strength  is  quite  exhausted,  and  they  often 
fall  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon.  If  from  that  time  they 
find  themselves  with  child  they  pretend  it  is  by  the 
favor  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  for  this  reason  the  chil- 
dren they  bring  forth  are  called  Nq)hes  Ogli.  The  Ne- 
phes Ogli  thus  pretended  to  be  miraculously  bom  are 
looked  upon  as  persons  who  have  the  gift  of  working 
mirades,  and  it  is  claimed  that  their  hair  or  pieces  of 
their  garmente  cure  all  sorts  of  diseases.  See  Broughton, 
BibUotheca  Historica  Sacra,  ii,  162;  Hettinger,  Hist, 
Orient,  p.  295. 

N^pheth,  a  word  occurring  only  in  the  phrase 
P||n  t\'^i^,ihreeofthe  height,  I  e.  the  triple  height 
(Josh,  xvii,  11).  The  name  seems  to  refer  to  the  three 
places  just  mentioned— Endor,  Taanach,  and  Megiddo— 
which  were  devated  above  the  plain;  comp.  TricolUs; 
Tremont  (Gesenius,  s.  v.).  But  the  Targum  rendera 
*«»  regiones,"thtee  countries,''  which  is  followed  by 
the  Auth.  Yersioa  The  Latin  (after  the  Sept.  rb 
rpirov  No^)  has  tertiapars  urbis  Nopheih, "  the  third 
part  of  the  city  Nopheth,"  and  U  foUowed  by  Luther. 
Schwaa  {PaksL  p.  149),  with  less  probabUity,  gives 

the  three  Nepheth,  meaning  three  places  of  the  same 
i^ame  in  the  ndghborhood  of  Dor,"  and  finds  a  village 
^aphatha  two  miles  and  a  half  south-east  of  Dor 
(oomp.  Josh,  xii,  23).    See  Keil,  ad  k)c 

Nephew  is  osed  in  the  old  English  sense  of  grand- 
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son  as  a  rendering  of  *T|J  (nihed.  Job  x\'iii,  19 ;  Isa.  xiv, 
22;  progeny,  espedally  a  "son's  son,"  as  rendered  in 
Gen.  xxi,  23),  and  ixyovov,  a  descendant  (1  Tim.  v,  4). 
See  Kindred. 

Ne^phi  (Nt^ail  v.r.  N^^oc;  Vulg.  Neph^,  the 
name  given  by  many  {vaph  roii:  voWoiq)  to  the  sub- 
stance otherwise  called  (2  Mace  i,  86)  Naphthar  (q.  v.). 

Nephilim  (t3*^b*^&3)  occurs  only  in  the  plural 
form,  and  in  the  two  passages  (Gen.  vi,  4;  Numb,  xiii, 
88)  where  it  is  rendered  in  the  English  version  "giants." 
This  meaning  is  given  by  all  the  okl  versions  (Sept.  y/- 
yavTiq;  Aquila,  ItrtxiirTOVTii;  Symm.  /Staioi;  Vulg. 
gigantesf  Onk.  «;'?aa;  Luther,  tyrannen),  and  is  de- 
manded by  the  latter  passage.  "The  word  is  derived 
dther  from  hb|  or  K^tt  (=*marvdous'),  or,  as  is 
generally  believed,  from  b|J,  dther  in  the  sense  to 
throw  down,  or  to  fall  (  =  fallen  angels  [ Jarchi] ;  oomp. 
Isa.  xiv,  12;  Luke  x,  18),  or  meaning  IjfxaiQ,  irruentes 
(Gesen.),  or  coUcqtsi  (by  euphemism,  Bfittcher,  De  In- 
feris,  p.  92);  but  certainly  not  <  because  men  fdl  from 
terror  of  them*  (as  R.  Kimchi).  That  the  word  means 
giant  is  dear  from  Numb,  xiii,  82, 88,  and  is  confiraied 
by  K^B3,  the  Chaldee  name  for  *the  aery  giant*  Orion 
(Job  ix,  9;  xxxviii,  81;  Isa.  xiii,  10;  Targ.),  unless 
this  name  arise  from  the  obliquity  of  the  constdlation 
(Gen,  of  Earth,  p.  85).  We  now  come  to  the  remark- 
able conjectures  about  the  origin  of  these  Nephilim  in 
Gen.  vi,  1-4.  (An  immense  amount  has  been  written 
on  thb  passage.  See  Kurz,  Die  Ehen  der  Sdhne  Gottes, 
etc  [Beriin,  1857] ;  Ewald,  Jahrb.  1854,  p.  126 ;  Govett*s 
Isaiah  Unfuffilled,'  Faber's  Many  Mansions  [J.  of  Sac 
Lit.  OcL  1858],  etc.)  We  are  told  that  'there  were 
Nephilim  in  the  earth,*  and  that  afterwards  (Sept. 
rat  fjur  Uitvo)  the  *sons  of  God'  mingling  with  the 
beautiful  'daughters  of  men*  produced  a  race  of  violent 
and  insolent  Gibborim  (D'^'iaft).  This  latter  word  is 
also  rendered  by  the  Sept.  yiyavrtg,  but  its  meaning  is 
more  generaL  It  is  dear,  however,  that  no  statement  is 
made  that  the  Nephilim  themsdves  sprang  from  this 
unhaUowed  union.  Who,  then,  were  they?  Taking 
the  usual  derivation  (iw),  and  explaining  it  to  mean 
'fallen  spirits,*  the  Nephilim  seem  to  be  identical  with 
the  'sons  of  God;*  but  the  verse  before  us  militates 
against  this  notion  as  much  as  against  that  which 
makes  the  Nephilim  the  same  as  the  Gibborim,  viz. 
the  offspring  of  wicked  marriages.  This  UUter  supposi- 
tion can  only  be  accepted  if  we  admit  either  (1)  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  Nephilim— those  who  existed 
before  the  miequal  intercourse,  and  those  produced  by 
it  (Heidegger,  HiO,  Patr.  xi),  or  (2)  by  foUowing  the 
Vulgate  rendering,  postquam  emm  ingressi  stmt,  etc. 
But  the  common  rendering  seems  to  be  correct,  nor  is 
there  much  probability  in  Aben-Ezra*8  explanation  that 
■»?"^!?*!!«S?  ('after  that*)  means  ilSen  ^HK  (i.e.  'after 
the  deluge'),  and  is  an  alludon  to  the  Anakims"  (Smith), 
We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  Heb.  word  Nephilim 
may  rather  be  taken  in  an  active  sense =Mo«e  whofaU 
upon  others,  i  e.  the  violent  tyrants  of  those  days  (Aqui- 
]&,  in-nrixrovrtc);  and  this  agrees  with  the  evident 
lawlessness  of  the  times.    See  Antediluvians. 

Ne'phlB  (Ni^'c,  V.  r.  Ni/0iV,  ♦iw'c;  Vulg.  Liptis), 
given  (1  Esdr.  v,  21)  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  famiUes 
that  returned  from  Babybn,  in  place  of  Nbbo  (q.  v.)  in 
the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  ii,  28),  perhaps  by  some  confusion 
with  the  Maobish  following. 

Ne'phlah  (1  Chron.  V,  19).    SeeNAPmsH. 

Nephish^'esiin  (Neh.  vii,  52).    See  Nkphusdc 

Neph'taU  (Tob.  i,  2, 4, 5).    See  Naphtall 

Neph^thalim  (Tob.  vii,  3;  Matt,  iv,  18, 15;  Rev. 
vii,  6).    See  Naphtali. 

Nephthys,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Typhon,  the  evil 
god  of  the  andent  Egyptians.     To  Osiris  she  bore 
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AnuUa,  who  is  represented  with  the  head  of  a  dog. 
Nepbthys  belongs  to  the  third  order  of  deities,  as  clas- 
sified by  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  in  his  Materia  HierO' 
gljfphioa.  In  Egyptian  theogony  she  personified  the 
unfruitful  earth,  and  was  therefore  the  symbol  of  steril- 
ity. Nephthys  also  represented  the  ocean,  and  hence 
it  is  possible  that  the  god  of  the  classic  nations,  Nep- 
tune, was  derived  from  the  Egyptians. 

NephtO^ah  [some  Neph'toah]  (Heb.  Kephto'ach, 
n'lnw,  opened;  Sept.  Naf^w  v.  r.  Maf^;  Vulg. 
Nephihoa\  the  name  of  a  spring  C,^?,  A.  V.  *♦  fountain," 
« well**), and  apparenUy  a  streamlet  (D^?,  A.  V. "water," 
"  waters")  issuing  from  it  (or  perhaps  a  watering-place 
for  cattle),  on  the  border  between  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
Its  position  is  described  with  considerable  minuteness. 
From  the  valley  of  Hinnom  the  northern  boundary  of 
Judah  was  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  west,  that 
is,  in  the  direction  of  the  Convent  of  the  Cross;  and  the 
border  was  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  hill  unto  the  foun- 
tain of  the  water  of  Nephtoahj  and  thence  to  Kiijath- 
jearim  (Josh,  xv,  8,  9).  A  similar  description  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Benjamin  is  given  in  Josh,  xviii, 
14-16 ;  and  the  name  is  not  again  mentioned  in  Script- 
ure. Its  site  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  Jerome 
and  Ensebius;  they  do  not  mention  it  in  their  Ono- 
masticon.  From  the  above  passages  it  might  be  in- 
ferred that  the  waters  of  Nephtoah  lay  somewhere  in 
or  near  a  direct  line  between  Jerusalem  and  Kirjath- 
jearim.  Nephtoah  was  formerly  identified  with  various 
springs,  especially  ^  m  Karim^ox  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
of  mediaeval  times  (Doubdan,  Voyage^  p.  187 ;  see  also 
the  citations  of  Tobler,  Topographiey  p.  351 ;  and  Sandys, 
iii,  184),  and  even  the  so-called  WeU  of  Joah  in  the 
Kedron  valley  {Mislin,  ii,  155);  but  these,  especially 
the  last,  are  unsuitable  in  their  situation  as  respects 
Jerusalem  and  Kirjath-jearim,  and  have  the  additional 
drawback  that  the  features  of  the  country  there  are  not 
such  as  to  permit  a  boundar^'-line  to  be  traced  along  it. 
Schwarz  (Palest*  p.  268  sq.)  finds  a  large  spring  near 
the  castle  of  Al-Burak,  the  water  of  which  was  once 
carried  by  an  aqueduct  to  Jerusalem,  in  which  openings 
were  made  in  order  that  passers-by  might  draw  water; 

and  that  it  was  thence  called  Mk  Nephio'ach,  *^p 
niplBd,  the  opened  water.  But  this  is  fanciful.  Recent 
geographers  have  pretty  generally  agreed  to  identify 
Nephtoah  with  A  in  L\fia,  a  fountain  near  the  village  of 
that  name,  two  and  a  half  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem 
(Barclay,  CUy  of  the  Great  King^  p.  544;  Tobler,  Dritte 
Wandtrung^  p.  202;  comp.  Topographies  p.  843  sq.; 
Stewart,  Tent  and  Khan,  p.  349).  The  spring— of 
which  a  view  is  given  by  Dr.  Barclay — is  very  abun- 
dant, and  the  water  escapes  in  a  considerable  stream  into 
the  valley  below.  This,  however,  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  statement  in  1  Sam.  x,  2,  that  RacheFs  sepul- 
chre lay  near  the  border  of  Benjamin,  and  it  is  nearly 
three  miles  south  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  Conse- 
quently, from  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  west  of  Hinnom 
the  border  must  have  turned  southward  [see  Tribe], 
and  we  must  look  for  the  waters  of  Nephtoah  on  the 
south  or  south-west  of  Jerusalem.  About  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Rachel's  tomb,  and 
close  to  the  convent  of  Mar-Ely  as,  is  an  old  well,  which 
some  have  identified  with  Nephtoah  {Xarrative  of  Mis- 
sion to  Jews,  June  18).  It  is,  however,  a  mere  welL  A 
much  more  probable  site  is  -4  in  Yah,  in  Wady  el-Werd, 
three  miles  south-west  of  the  city.  It  is  a  small  foun- 
tain, whose  waters  flow  into  a  large  pool,  and  are  drawn 
off  to  irrigate  some  gardens.  Its  water  is  esteemed  at 
Jerusalem,  whither  it  is  conveyed  in  skins  on  the  backs 
of  donkeys  (Porter,  Handriook,  p.  282 ;  Robinson,  Bib,  Rts. 
iii,  265).  In  front  of  the  fountain  are  some  ruins.  There 
is  another  larger  and  much  more  beautiful  fountain  a 
mile  farther  down  the  valley,  called  Ain  Haniyth^  said 
by  tradition  to  be  the  fountain  in  which  Philip  baptized 
the  eunuch  (Barclay,  p.  548).    It  is  ornamented  with  a 


niched  fa^e  and  Corinthian  ptlaateis  (Porter,  in  Kit- 
to*8  Cyclop,  s.  v.). 

Nephu'sim  (Heb.  Nephusim',  0*«p^3,  8o  tke 
marg.;  but  the  text  has  Nephisim',  0"*p'*C3,  rrp^mr 
siontf  Sept  Nc^vm'/i  t.  r,  "Sa^tuniv;  Vulg.  Aopiv- 
sim),  the  head  of  a  family  of  ^  Temple  servants"  w^ 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  u,  SO > 
B.a  cir.  585.  The'parallel  text  (Neh.  vii,  ^3)  has  (km 
correctly,  it  woukl  seem)  Nephish^im  (Ueh.  Xepkis- 
hesim,  D'^ptS'^Bd,  marg.;  but  text  has  \qtkmshenm\ 
D*^bd4B3 ;  Sept.  Jii^eag,  v.  r.  Nf^9a(rci,Nf^«»9a<f^ 
^t^oaaup ;  Vulg.  Naphussim).     See  NEmisciif. 

Neplndi.    See  NEOOMsa 

Nepomuk,  John.    See  Johm  of  Nkpovuk. 

Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  who  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  8d  century,  was  a  believer  in  Chilian 
and  in  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  conse- 
quently an  opponent  of  Origen*8  system.  He  wroce  a 
work,  'EXkyxoQ  aXXriyopiorwyf  now  lost,  which  was 
at  the  time  considered  by  his  party  in  Egypt  as  an  in- 
controvertible argument  in  Ulvot  of  Christ's  earthly 
kingdom.  This,  like  all  similar  works^  was  undodbtedhr 
based  on  the  Apocalypse,  but  we  possess  no  particnkn 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  represented  the  miDo- 
nium.  Gennadius  says  that  he  separated  the  icauuei 
tion  of  the  just  firom  that  of  the  unjust,  which  is  to  oocar 
only  at  the  end  of  the  millennium,  accompanied  by  aH 
the  circumstances  described  in  Rev.  xx,  probably  be- 
cause he  everywhere  understood  it  in  a  literal  arase. 
Bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  complained  that  masr 
neglected  the  Scriptures  for  this  work  of  KeposL  in 
which  they  believed  they  discovered  great  secrete  fie 
found  himself  even  obliged,  after  the  death  of  Nepos^  to 
convene  at  Arsino^  an  assembly  of  presbyters  and  lea^ 
ers  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  doctrines  of 
the  work.  The  meeting  lasted  three  days,  and  eeded 
in  all  renouncing  the  Chiliast  doctrine.  SciU  DMi3niiB, 
in  view  of  the  reputation  of  Nepos  and  of  his  voti, 
thought  it  necessary  to  refute  the  doctrines  therein  eoo- 
tained,  and  he  wrote  for  that  purpose  bis  Hcpt  iray- 
y<X(iiiv,  which,  from  its  being  a  general  refutation  of 
Chiliasm,  was  by  Jerome  considered  as  directed  agaiast 
Irenaus,  and  by  Theodoret  as  against  CeiinthosL  The 
fragments  of  this  work  contained  in  Eusebftus  are  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge  concerning  Nepos  and  kis 
party.  It  reproved  the  doctrine  of  Nepos  in  a  vcfv 
genUe  manner,  and  in  nowise  justifies  the  representa- 
tion that  Nepos  was  formally  condemned,  as  has  beta 
asserted  in  later  times  (JLibeU,  synod,  in  Manai,  CoS. 
cone  1, 1017).  According  to  Fulgentius  (in  PimL  A  riam. 
c  2),  who  also  considers  Nepos  a  heretic,  his  paitr 
still  counted  adherents  in  the  6th  century.  See  Eosr- 
bius,  Hist,  Eccles,  vii,  24  sq. ;  Gennadius,  De  Do^n.  Ee- 
des,  c.  55;  Tillemont,  Mem,  iv,  261  sq.  (ed.  Tenet.); 
Walsch,  Ketzerkistor,  vol.  ii;  Schupart,  he  chSiasato 
N^tis  (Giessen,  1724) ;  Walsch,  Einleitung  in  die  Re 
Ugionstreitigkeiten  der  luth,  Kirche,  ii,  559;  Neander. 
Church  Hist,  \,  062;  Guericke,  ^  nc»m<  Church  tfwf.^ 
196.     (J.N.  P.) 

Nepotism  is  a  word  invented  in  ecdesastical  hn- 
guage  to  express  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  many  kigli 
ecclesiastics  in  Roman  Catholic  ooontries,  and  more  p«r> 
ticularly  of  popes,  a  propensity,  namely,  to  aggrandize 
their  family  by  exorbitant  grants  and  fa\*or8  conlenefl 
on  members  of  it;  literally  on  nephews  (Latin  n^oiet). 
Many  of  the  highest  and  wealthiest  families  of  the  Ro- 
man nobility  owe  their  elevation  entirely  to  this  speoei 
of  patronage.  Nepotism  was  first  practiced,  and  that 
to  a  very  considerable  degree,  by  pope  Niebolas  lU 
(q.  v.),  towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century ;  leptoatk- 
fiUly  he  was  called  the  patriarch  of  papal  nepotism.  In 
the  15th  century  it  found  most  prominent  practice  an- 
der  Sixtus  IV  (q.  v.),  and  he  may  be  said  t^  have  car- 
ried nepotism  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  to  have  given  mr 
to  much  scandal  in  the  Romish  Church.    Alexander  VI 
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(q.  v.*)  is  only  second  to  the  preceding  pope  (see  Butler, 
EccUm.  Hut,  ii,  129, 182;  Fisher,  Hist,  oftheRrf,^  45). 
Alexander  V  had  no  relations  on  whom  to  lavish  his 
friendship^  but  he  found  an  opportunity  to  practice  nep- 
fHisoi  towards  the  order  to  which  be  belonged  prior  to 
his  elevation  to  the  papacy.  As  early  as  the  16th  cen- 
tury  strong  efforts  were  made  to  stay  this  evil  practice. 
Pope  Pius  TV  and  his  successors  labored  for  this  end. 
But  nepotism  was  not  successfully  circumscribed  until 
the  17th  century  by  popes  Innocent  XI  and  XII,  the 
latter  of  whom  subjected,  by  a  bull  under  date  of  July 
*2S,  1692,  all  cardinals  to  an  oath  against  the  practice  of 
nepotism.  See  Leti,  Jl  Ntpotismo  di  Roma  ( Amst.  1 667 ; 
in  LAtin,  entitled  Nepot,  Rom,  [Stuttg.  1669]) ;  Ranke, 
//ist.  of  the  Papacy  ;  Ffoulkes,  Divisions  of  Christendom^ 
i,  56 1  ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  vi,  141,  630 ; 
vii,  272, 302 ;  viii,  171 ;  Cartwright,  On  Papal  Conclaves, 
p.  180-183;  Wessenberg,  Ges^  der  Kirchenversammr 
lungen  (see  Index  in  voL  iv).     (J.  H.  W.) 

19'eptiuialla  is  the  name  of  a  festival  anciently 
celebrated  at  Rome  in  honor  of  Neptune  (q.  v.)  on  the 
28d  of  July.  Little  information  is  accessible  as  to  the 
roanner  in  which  this  festival  was  kept,  but  it  would 
appear  that  huts  were  wont  to  be  erected  with  the 
branches  and  foliage  of  trees,  where  people  probably 
feasted  and  amused  themselves  in  various  ways. 

X^eptnne,  an  ancient  Roman  god  of  the  waters.  It 
13  doubtful  whether  he  was  originally  a  marine  deity, 
for  the  old  Italians  were  the  very  opposite  of  a  maritime 
people,  yet  his  name  is  commonly  connected  with  nato, 
to  swim ;  hence  at  an  earlier  period  he  may  have  borne 
another  designation,  afterwards  forgotten.  When  the 
Komans  became  a  maritime  power,  and  had  grown  ac- 
quainted with  Grecian  mythology,  they,  in  accordance 

with  their  usual  prac- 
tice, identified  him  with 
the  Greek  god  whom  he 
roost  resembled.  This 
was  Poseidon,  also  Po- 
teidan  (connected  with 
iroroc,  o  drink;  jrdv- 
roc,  the  sea ;  and  irora- 
fiog,  a  river),  Poseidon 
appears  in  his  most 
primitive  m3rthological 
form  as  the  god  of  wa- 
ter in  general,  or  the 
fluid  element.  He  was 
the  son  of  Cronos  (Sat- 
urn) and  Rhea,  and  a 
brother  of  Jupiter.  On 
the  partition  of  the  uni- 
verse among  the  sons  of 
Cronos,  he  obtained  the 
sea  as  his  portion,  in  the 
depths  of  which  he  had 
his  palace  near  uEgae,  in 
Eubcea.     Here  also  he 
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kept  Ms  brazen -hoofed  and  golden -numed  steeds,  in 
a   chariot  drawn  by  which  he  rode  over  the  waves, 
which  grew  calm  at  his  approach,  while  the  monsters 
of  the  deep,  recognising  their  lord,  made  sportive  hom- 
age round  his  watery  path.     But  he  sometimes  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  assembly  of  the  gods  on  Olympus, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Apollo  built  the  walls  of  Troy. 
In  the  Trojan  war  he  sided  with  the  Greeks;  neverthe- 
lesB  he  subsequently  showed  himself  inimical  to  the 
^reat  sea-wanderer  Ulysses,  who  had  blinded  his  son 
Polyphemus.     He  was  also  believed  to  have  created 
the  horse,  and  taught  men  its  use.     The  symbol  of  his 
power  was  a  trident,  with  which  he  raised  and  stilled 
storms,  broke  rocks,  etc.     According  to  Herodotus,  the 
name  and  worship  of  Poseidon  came  to  the  Greeks  from 
IJbya.     He  was  worshipped  in  all  parts  of  Greece  and 
Southern  Italy,  especially  in  the  seaport  towns.    The 
Isthmian  games  were  held  in  his  honor.     Black  and 


white  bulls,  boars,  and  rams  were  offered  in  sacritk^  to 
him.  Neptune  was  commonly  represented  with  a  tri- 
dent, and  with  horses  or  dolphins,  often  along  with  Am- 
phi  trite,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dolphins,  and  surrounded 
by  tritons  and  other  sea-monsters.  As  befitted  the  fluct- 
uating element  over  which  he  ruled,  he  is  sometimes 
figured  asleep  or  reposing,  and  sometimes  in  a  state  of 
violent  agitation.  See  Yollmer,  Afythologisches  Wdrter- 
buchf  s.  V. ;  Westoott,  Hand-book  of  A  rchaoL  p.  166, 167. 

Nepveu,  FRAN9018,  a  French  ascetic  author,  was 
bom  April  28, 1689,  at  St.  Malo.  Admitted  in  1654  into 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  he  was  professor  of  the  humani- 
ties, rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  and  afterwards  occupied 
different  positions;  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  February,  1708,  he  was  rector  of  the  college 
of  Rennes.  All  his  works  treat  of  practical  religion  or 
morality ;  they  have  frequently  been  reprinted  even  in 
our  day,  and  translated  into  several  languages.  The 
principal  are,  De  FA  mour  de  Jesus-Christ  (Nantes,  1684, 
r2mo;  5th  ed.  Paris,  1756, 12mo)*.— £xerctcM  interieurs 
pour  honorer  Us  mysteres  de  Jisus-Christ  (Paris,  1791, 2 
vols.  12mo;  Lyons,  1886, 12roo) : — ReiraUe  selon  Fesprit 
et  la  mithode  de  St,  Ignace  (Paris,  1687, 12mo) : — ifor 
mere  de  se  preparer  a  la  mort  (Paris,  1698, 1697, 12mo) : 
— Pens4es  et  rifexions  Chritiennes  pour  Urns  ks  jours  de 
Pannee  (Paris,  1695, 4  vols.  12mo,  and  1850, 8vo) ;  transL 
twice  into  Latin  (Ingolstadt,  1727,  and  Heidelberg,  1774, 
4  vols.  8vo);  into  Flemish  (1887,  1889,  4  vols.  4to); 
twice  into  German  (1752  and  1829);  and  twice  into 
Italian  (1715  and  lSi2)  i—L'EsprU  du  Christianisme, 
ou  la  conformity  du  Chrilien  avec  Jisus-Christ  (Paris, 
1700,  \2mo) ',—ConduiU  Chritienne  (Paris,  1704, 12mo): 
^Retraite  spirituelle  (Paris,  1708,  12mo).  Nepveu  is 
also  the  author  of  the  philosophical  theses  maintained 
in  1679  by  Louis  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  prince  de  Tu- 
renne,  and  remarkable  not  only  for  their  extent  and  so- 
lidity, but  still  more  because  they  are  ornamented  with 
symbols,  inscriptions,  and  vignettes,  due  to  the  good 
taste  of  J.  Charles  de  la  Rue.  See  Moreri,  Grand  Dic- 
Uonn,  Histor,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  A^our.  Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v. 

Neqtiiti  is  the  name  of  a  secret  association  among 
the  natives  of  Congo,  who  celebrate  their  mysteries  in 
dark  and  sequestered  places,  where  none  but  the  ini- 
tiated are  allowed  to  enter. 

Ner  (Heb.  id.  "^d,  light;  Sept.  N^p),  a  Benjamite, 
according  to  1  Cbron.  viii,  33,  father  of  Kish  and  Abner, 
and  grandfather  of  king  SauL  B.C.  cir.  1140.  Abner 
was,  therefore,  unde  to  Saul,  as  is  expressly  stated  in  1 
Sam.  xiv,  60.  But  some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the 
statement  in  1  Chron.  ix,  86,  that  Kish  and  Ner  were 
both  sons  of  Jehiel,  whence  it  has  been  concluded  that 
they  were  brothers,  and  consequently  that  Abner  and 
Saul  were  first  cousins.  The  explanation  of  this,  how- 
ever, is  that  there  was  an  elder  Kish,  uncle  of  SauFs  fa- 
ther, or,  rather,  Ner's  grandfather.  See  Saul.  "The 
name  Ner,  combined  with  that  of  his  son  Abner,  may 
be  compared  with  Nadab  in  ver.  86,  and  Abinadab,  ver. 
89;  with  Jesse,  1  Chron.  ii,  18,  and  Abishai,  ver.  16; 
and  with  Juda,  Luke  iii,  26,  and  Abiud,  Matt  i,  13*" 
(Smith).  Gesenius,  misled  by  1  Sam.  ix,  1,  gives  the 
following  genealogy  (The$aur,  p.  9) : 

Abiel 
I 


J 


Kish 
Saul. 


I 


Ner 

Abner; 

but  the  following  seems  better  to  reconcile  the  passages 
on  the  subject:  ^^j^i 


Ner 
I 


Abner. 

See  Abiel;  Kish;  Saul. 
Nerd.    See  Spikenard. 
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K 
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If crelda  {v^lis)  w»  the  mine  of  tb«  Greek  na- 
njmphs.  They  were  fifty  in  nnmber,  and  were  daugh- 
Un  of  ffereta,  the  old  men  of  tbe  mk.  They  wen  gen- 
enlly  lepreHnled  u  very  beautiful  mudens,  uid  (ame- 
timei  u  h«ir  wotnui  uid  tulf  Oih.  Tbe  Neitidi  were 
regirded  ta  fitvonble  to  uilon,  They  were  worahipped 
ill  Mveral  puu  of  Gneoe,  but  more  eq)ecUUy  in  •«■- 


FlgoN'of  >  Nareld. 

Norona  (Gr.  NijpnJe),  a  nMrine  divinity  ia  cUsic 
mythology,  was  represenud  u  >  wise  and  prophetic  old 
man,  and  waa  believed  Co  dwell  at  Che  bottom  of  the 
tea  with  hia  beaatiful  daugfatera  the  Ntreidi.  He  waa 
regarded  as  mling  principally  over  the  £gean  Sea,  and 
waa  believed  ooaaionally  to  appear  to  men  in  different 
Biupea,  predicting  what  ihould  befall  them  in  tbe  fut- 
ure. The  poeU  ftigned  that  hg  couhl  aBame  varioui 
forma  like  Proteoa,  and  would  only  reveal  the  future 
when,  having  eihanated  hia  powen  of  tranafoimatian, 
he  waa  tedueed  to  hii  original  abape.  Nereua  yielded 
hia  place  lo  Poaaidon,  and  gave  bim  hi*  daughter  Am- 
phitrite.  Hia  attribute  was  the  trident.  He  frequently 
•ppeara  in  andent  work*  of  ait. 

Ne'rotu  ClP*"!)!  *  Cbriadan  at  Some  to  whom, 
with  bia  aiater,  the  apostle  Paul  aent  hia  salutation 
(Rom.  xvi,  16).  A.D.  66.  "  The  name  may  be  of  He- 
brew origin,  ^3  or  ^"^i ;  or  it  may  be,  as  Qrotiua  sag' 
gesio,  fhim  tbe  Sabine  Nerio,  a  word,  according  lo  An- 
luB  Oelliua,  aignifving  ^  virtus  et  fortitudo^  (A^  A,  xiii, 
32),  and  with  which  Nero  and  Nerieiei,  the  wife  of 
Haia,  Bland  allied"  (KitCo).  "  Origen  conjecture*  that 
he  belonged  to  the  houaehold  of  Philologna  and  Julia. 
Estina  suggnts  thai  he  may  be  identifl^  with  i 
reua  who  is  said  to  have  been  baptiied  at  Rome  t 
Peter.  A  l^endaiy  account  of  him  is  given  in 
land.  Acta  Sanctorum,  May  12;  from  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Tillemont  (if.  E.  ii,  139),  may  be  gathered 
tlie  fact  that  he  was  beheaded  at  Terradoa,  probably  in 
the  leign  of  Nerva.  His  aabea  are  said  to  be  depoai^ 
in  the  ancient  chnich  of  S3.  Kereo  ed  ArchiUeo  at 
Rome.  There  ia  a  reference  to  bia  legendary  history 
in  bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  aermon,  The  Uarriagt-riiig, 
pt  i'  (Smith). 

N«ranB,  St^  a  martyr  of  tbe  early  Christian  Chorch, 
waa  a  ennuch  and  servant  of  9t.  Domililla  (q.  v.),  Re- 
fuaing  to  abjure  bia  faith,  he  was,  with  hia  miatress, 
bani^ed  by  Domiiian  into  a  little  isle  on  the  coast  of 
Terracina,  called  Pontia.  Afterwards,  amid  the  peree- 
cuCiona  under  Tr^an,  Nereus  auSered  martyrdom 
bis  miiCrei&  The  andent  Church  kept  b  festii 
memory  of  these  faiChM  ones,  and  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  thoa  alludes  to  the  great  aoleninity :  "  ~' 
suQts,  before  wtoae  tomb  we  are  aaaembled,  despised 
the  world  and  liampled  it  under  their  feet,  when  peace, 
plenty,  richce,  and  health  gave  it  charma."  St  Nereui 
i)  commemorated  in  the  Church  of  Rome  Hay  I'l.  Set 
Butler,  Lisa  of  the  StanU,  ii,  Sll,  312. 

Rei'Kal  (Heb.  NergaV,  ^1^3  [in  pause  Vjn^] 
Sept.  'EpyiX  t.  r.  Nflpi'tX;  Vulg.  Nergrl),  one  of  ihi 
chief  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  deities  (2  Kings  xrii 
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SO),  seems  to  bare  eorn^noded  closely  to  tbe  daa 
Jfnn,    He  was  of  Bsbykwian  oriipn,  and  vanoua  i 
us  of  the  name  have  been  anggested.    Fnnt  u 
3*1],  to  hnak  «  pieca,  with  b  added;  C 
identities  it  with  the  Satdan  Nerig,  tbe  J  beiDK  npfKUi- 
as  [he  mark  of  a  diminalire,  which  waa  s  aigti  af 
endearment ;  Von  Boblen  compares  tlie  Sanacrit  XH^t, 
vuot'deilTOffT,  spoken  of  a  fierce  warrior,  aixl  eoaie- 
sponding  to  Sftrodadi ;  and  Rawlinson  akys  tbe  itaaae 
"is  evidently  compounded  of  tbe  two  Hamiiic  imta — 
atr,  a  man,  and  ffttln,  great ;  so  that  he  ia  tAr  ffrrni  aaiiK, 
or  iJtt  great  An-o"  (Andail  Sfoaarchie*,  i,  171 ;  ii,  2a6i. 
"His  monumental  titles  are  — 'the  atorm-ruler,   'iht 
king  of  battle,'  '  the  champiao  of  the  gods,'  '  tlw  male 
principle'  (or  '  the  strong  better'), '  the  totelat  god  of 
Babylonia,'  and  'the  gud  of  tbe  chase.'     Of  this  laal  be 
is  the  god  pre^emipontly ;  another  deity,  Aim,  dispvtii% 
with  him  tlie  prasidencj  over  war  and  balileiL      It  ia 
conjectured  that  he  may  repmeut  the  deiSed  Nimrod— 
'  tbe  miglity  hunter  befxe  the  Lord' — Aum  whom  tbe 
kings  l»th  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  were  likrly  tn 
claim  descent.    See  Nimbod.    The  aty  pecnfiariy  ded- 
icated to  his  wrastaip  is  rooiid  in  the  inscriptiotia  Is  ht 
Cutha  or  Tiggaba,  which  is  in  Aratoao  txaditioa  ttac 
apeciid  city  of  (Timrod.    Tbe  only  express  meatian  el 
Mergal  contained  in  aacred  ScriptoiB  is  in  the  abawt 
pssBsge,  where  '  the  men  of  Cutha,'  placed  in  the  eiuM 
of  Samaria  by  a  king  of  Assyria  (Esar-haddoD  ?),  are 
Bud  to  have  '  made  Nergal  ifaeir  god'  when  tiaoafilanted 
to  their  new  country— a  fact  in  cloae  Bccordance  wich 
tbe  frequent  notices  in  the  inscriptioiu,  which   mack 
him  as  tbe  tutelar  god  of  that  city.     Neigal'a  name  oc- 
cura  aa  the  initial  element  in  Ji/enfal-thu-OMi  (Jec 
xxxix,  8  and  13) ;  and  ia  also  fbund,  under  a  cootiKted 
form,  in  the  luinie  of  a  comparatively  late  king — tlir 
AbeniKTvtu  of  Joseptius  {Aal.  zx,  S,  t).     Jiergal  a(t- 
pears  lo  have  been  worahipped  under  the  aymbol  of  the 
'Man-Lion.'     The  Shemitic  name  for  the  god  of  Cutha 
was  j4r>a,  a  word  which  signifies  'lion'  both  in  Hefarew 
and  Syriac     ffir,  the  firal  element  of  the  god's  name, 
it  capable  t^the  same  signification.  Perhaps  the  haUs 
of  the  lion  aa  a  hunter  of  beasts  were  known,  and  he 
was  thus  regsrded  aa  the  most  fitting  lymbol  of  the  god 
who  presided  ot'er  the  chase.     It  is  in  connectioD  wMi 
their  hunting  escursiona  that  the  Asssrian  kings  mekc 
most  frequent  mention  of  this  deity.     As  eariy  as  BjC 
1160,  Tiglath-pileser  I  apeaka  of  him  as  fumiidlmg  the 
arrows  with  which  he  slaughtered  tbe  wiU  anioaia. 
A  uar-dam-^al  (Sardanapalus),  tbe  son  and  snccesacr  «f 
Esar-haddon,  never  fails  to  invoke  hia  aid,  and  ascrftca 
all  his  hunting  achievements  to  bis  inBueoce.    Pul  sac- 
rificed to  him  in  Cutha,  and  Sennadierib  boill  bun  a 
temple  in  the  city  of  Tarinsa,  near  Nineveh;  bat  in 
general  be  was  not  much  wocshipped  either  by  tbe  ear- 
lier or  tbe  later  kings  (see  the  Eaa;)  of  Sir  U.  Bxv&i- 
son  in  Rawlinson's  UtTodatui,  i,  GSl~e34)*  (SoiOi). 
The  rabbinical  commenUlorebelieve  that 
this  idol  was  in  the  form  of  a  cock,  since    / 
the  somewhat  aimilar  word,  3 "iaa^, (or-  R 
tiegol,  in  the  Tahnnd,  means  ■  ooch  (Sel-  [ 
den,  Dii  Sgr.  ii,  8,  p.  817  sq.;  Schwaix,  ]A 
PaleMt.  p.  80).     In  curious  annddenoe  \ 
with  this  tradition  Ijiyard  gives  two    N 
figures  of  a  cock  on  Babylonian  remains, 
showingitsandentwonhipby thatpeo-  EngraTedOsB 
ple<A-in™(AaBjfloZ)foB,p.l58).   Nor-    fromBsbiton. 
berg,  (ieseniits,  and  other  inquirers  into  the  ntndaliyot 
the  Assy  rians  and  Chaldteana,  conclude  Ihai  Nergat  is  tht 
same  aa  the  Sabian  name  for  the  planet  Mars.    Both 
among  the  Sabians  and  Arabians  it  means  itl-iiiei,  aw- 
/ortim.-  and  it  was  by  no  moans  peculiar  tn  tbe  mythol- 
ogy of  the  West  to  make  it  the  aymbol  of  bloodshed  and 
war.    The  Salnan  Mars  was  typified  as  a  man  bc4itingiD 
one  hand  a  drawn  sword,  and  in  the  other  a  hamanbesd 
just  cut  off)  his  garments  were  also  red,  no  doubt  frua 
tbe  hue  which  the  body  of  the  [dauet  pn>Benis  to  Ihe 
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(vc.  Atnong  the  aoaChem  Arab*  hii  Umjde  vu  piint- 
td  red ;  and  tbaj  offexrA  to  him  gaimcuU  Uaincd  witfa 
blood,  md  a  wviior  (probably  a  prisoner),  who  wu  ca>t 
inlo  ■  pooL  It  is  related  oT  the  caliph  Hakim  that  in 
the  last  night  of  hii  UTe,  u  he  saw  the  plinst  Uan  liae, 
he  mnmiUTcd,  "  Doat  thoa  ascend,  thou  accureed  shed- 
der  of  blood?  then  is  mj  boar  come;"  and  at  that  ■mo- 

place  (Hohanmed  Abo-Takb,  ap.  Norberg,  OmnHaH.  p. 
105;  Bar-HAraui,  ^  £20).  See  Geseniua,  The$aUT.  p. 
S13.  and  CommaiL  IK  Jt»a,  u,  SU ;  Nork,  BibL  Mftiol. 
i,  60  sq.;  Land,  PamL  aUa  iUatL  dcL  Sac  Scripl.  i, 
S84;  WichmanahauscD,  Di$t.  de  NersaL  CuA.  Idolo 
(Viteb.  1707), 

ITer'Kal-slUire'sftT  (Hebrew  ffergal'-Shartti'er, 
IXK-JTB-SS^J ;  Sept.  S^pytXiraiiaaap,  Vat.  MS,  Stpi- 
yXlssop  T.  I.  Mapjavaaap,  tSapyavvairap,  tiifpyt^- 
enpavap;  nayofiyaf  v.i.VripyiX,  all  in  Jei.  xxxix,8; 
alflb  KtjpyiX  rai  ^apatrap,  ver,  18 ;  Vulg.  Ntrrgtl  et  3t- 
Ttiar),  the  name  aiqwreutly  of  two  persons  among  the 
''princes  of  tbfl  kiDg  of  Babjlun,"  who  aecompaiiied 
Kebuctaadneizai  on  bis  last  expedition  agsinst  Jerusa- 
lem, &C.  588.  Tbe  But  part  of  the  name  is  the  god 
Mtrgal  (q.  v.),  and  Sliaieier  is  Buppcieed  from  the  Zend 
to  mean  priaa  qfjin  (Gesen.). 

1.  The  Ont  of  these  is  mentioned  only  in  Jer.  xxxix, 
3,  without  any  other  deaignadon  or  notice. 

2.  "  Tbe  other  has  (he  hoDarabls  distinction  of  Bab- 
Bag  (aTD~3'5),  and  it 


»(Jer. 


of 


KxxiK,  18)  I  profane  hiecorj  gives  us  reaaiHi  to  believe 

tbat  he  was  a  personage  of  great  importance,  who  not 
long  afterwards  monnted  the  Babylonian  throne.  This 
ideutiflcation  depends  in  part  upon  the  exact  resem- 
blance of  name  which  is  fonnd  on  Babylonian  bricha  in 
the  form  of  fferpal-itar-iaur ;  bot  mainly  it  rests  upon 
the  title  Subu-enga,  or  Rab-mag,  which  this  king  bean 
in  his  inaeriptiDns,  and  on  the  impmbability  of  there 
having  been,  towards  the  close  of  the  Babylonian  period 
—when  the  monumental  monarch  mult  hare  li\-ed — 
two  pemons  of  exactly  the  same  name  holding  thifl  of- 
fice. See  Rad-hao,  Assuming  on  these  grounds  the 
identity  of  tbe  scriptural '  Nergil-Sharezer,  Rab-mag,' 
with  the  monumental  '  Nerffatr-thar-uzar,  Rab-emga^ 
•re  may  leam  something  of  the  prince  in  question  from 
profiue  authors.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  was 
the  monarch  called  tferigliuar  or  Xerigluiuir  by  Be- 
tosus  (Josephus,  c.  Ap,  i,  30),  who  murdered  £vil-HeTu- 
dacb,  the  soa  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  succeeded  him 
upon  the  throne  This  prince  was  married  io  a  daugh- 
ter of  Nebnchadnezzar,  and  was  thus  the  brother-in-law 
of  his  pndecenor,  whom  he  put  to  death.  His  reign 
issted  between  three  and  four  yean.  He  sppean  to 
hare  died  a  natural  death,  and  certainly  left  his  crown 
Io  a  young  son,  L^boroaoirchod,  who  was  mardered 
atlera  reign  of  nine  months.  In  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
be  appears,  under  the  designation  of  Kfrigaitolaaar, 
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n  rdgnlng  four  yean  between  Illoirndamns  (Evil-He- 
nidach)  and  Nabonadius,  his  son's  reign  not  obtaining 
any  mention  becaoae  it  fell  short  of  a  year.  A  palace 
built  br  NnigHsaai  has  been  discnvned  at  Ballon. 
It  is  tbe  only  building  of  any  extent  on  the  right  bulk 
of  tbe  Euptuvtea.  See  Baby  lo».  The  bricks  bear  the 
name  of  Nergal-ehar-uzur,  the  title  of  Rab-mag,  and 
also  a  statement  —  which  is  somewhat  surprising  — 
that  Nergal-shai^uEur  was  the  son  of  a  certain  '  Bel- 
likkar-iskun,  king  of  Babj^on:  The  only  explanation 
which  has  been  offered  of  this  statement  is  a  conjecture 
(Rawlinson's  HavdoHu,  i,  61B)  that  Bel-zikkar-iikuii 
may  possibly  have  been  tbe  'chief  Cbaliliean'  who  (ac- 
conling  to  Beroeus)  kept  the  royal  authority  for  Nebn- 
chadaezxar  during  the  interval  between  his  father's 
death  and  his  own  arrival  at  Babylon.  See  Nkbu- 
CHADNKZZAR.  Neiiglissai  could  scarcely  have  given 
bis  father  the  titie  of  king  without  some  ground ;  anil 
this  is  at  any  rate  a  poasible  ground,  and  one  compati- 
ble with  the  nonappearance  of  the  name  in  any  extant 
list  of  the  later  Babykniian  monatchs.  Neriglissai's  of- 
dce  of  Rab-uaq  will  be  further  considered  under  that 
word.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  a  personage  of  impor- 
tance before  he  mounted  the  throne.  Some  (as  lurcher) 
havosoughttoidentify  him  with  Darius  the  Uede:  but 
this  view  is  quite  untenable.  There  is  abundant  reason 
to  believe  from  his  name  and  his  ufGce  that  he  was  a 
native  Babylonian— a  grandee  t^  high  rank  under  !4eb- 
nchsdnezzar,  who  rq^rded  him  as  a  fitting  match  for 
one  of  his  daaghters.  He  did  not,  like  Darius  Medus, 
gain  Babylon  by  conquest,  but  acquired  his  dominion 
by  an  internal  revolution.  His  reign  lasted  from  B.C. 
&69  to  B.C.  666"  (Smith> 

ITe'rl  (Nqpi),  the  son  of  Melchi  and  father  of  Sa- 
lathiel,  according  to  Luke's  genealogy  of  Jesus  (iii,  27, 
28);  probably  identical  with  the  NkbiaH  (q.  v.)  of  the 
0,  T,  (Jer.  li,  69),    See  Guteai/mit  of  oun  Losd. 

Iferl,  f  lurpo  us',  St.,  the  founder  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at 
Florence,  July  22,  1615,  His  character,  even  iu  boy- 
hood, foreshadowed  the  career  of  piety  and  benevolence 
to  which  he  was  destined,  and  he  was  commonly  knoum 
among  his  youthful  companions  by  the  name  of  "good 
Philip."  On  the  death  of  his  parents  be  was  adopted 
by  a  very  wealthy  onde,  with  whom  he  lived  for  some 
time  at  San  Geraiano,  near  Honle  Casuno,  and  by  whom 
he  was  recognised  as  his  destined  heir.  But  he  relin- 
quished all  these  prospects  for  a  life  of  piety  and  charity ; 
and,  after  having  considerably  advanced  in  his  studies 
at  his  nadve  place,  he  decided  to  set  out  for  Rome,  where 
he  hoped  to  have  greater  opportunities  for  cbiritalile 
Ubora.  He  went  to  the  Italian  capital  in  158S,  and 
there  arduously  devoted  himself  to  philosophical  and 
theological  studies  in  the  Augustine  schools.  But  he 
by  no  means  confined  himself  to  his  intellectual  improve- 
menl.  He  wtm  the  esteem  and  reverence  of  all  by  his 
extraordinary  devotion  to  the  Church  and  to  tbe  poor 
and  needy  and  forsaken.  He  abounded  in  charitable 
labors,  instructing  children  who  had  no  teachers,  caring 
for  the  sick,  reclaiming  vicious  persons,  and  engaging 
in  all  manner  of  enterprises  requiring  a  benevolent  dis- 
position and  a  pions  souL  (The  paiticulan  of  his  life, 
some  of  which  are  very  curious,  have  been  fully  nairateil 
by  his  biographers  Bacci  and  Gallonio.)  In  tjie  pursuit 
of  theae  objects  be  displayed  a  sincerity  and  a  single- 
"'  dly  enough  exposed  hi 


.  littl.^ 

for  the  opinion  of  such  people,  and  went  on  unmindful 
of  all  opposition  or  want  vt  interest.  Keither  money 
not  labor  did  be  spare  to  accomplish  his  purpose*.  Thus 
he  founded  an  asylum  for  poor  and  sick  strangers^  and 
other  houseless  or  helpless  persons,  in  which  they  were 
sheltered  until  they  were  able  to  return  to  their  home. 
Realizing  bis  need  of  closer  alliance  with  the  Church, 
be  decided  finally  to  lake  holy  orders,  and  on  May  88, 
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1551,  was  ordained  priest  in  the  church  of  the  Lateran. 
The  year  previous  to  his  admission  into  the  priesthood 
he  had  exerted  himself  for  the  conversion  of  several  as- 
sociates of  his,  and  he  succeeded  with  Salviati,  a  brother 
of  the  cardinal  of  that  name,  and  Tarugio,  who  after- 
wards became  a  cardinal,  and  Baronius,  so  celebrated  in 
ecclesiastical  history  as  a  writer,  and  some  others.  No 
sooner  had  their  zeal  been  enlisted  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church  than  he  banded  them  together  in  a  confrater- 
nity for  the  care  of  poor  pilgrims  visiting  Kome,  and 
other  houseless  persons,  as  well  as  of  the  sick  generally, 
which  still  subsists,  and  which  has  numbered  among  its 
associates  many  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  confraternity  is 
noteworthy,  moreover,  as  having  been  the  germ  of  the 
far  more  celebrated  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  (q.  v.), 
which  was  founded  by  St.  Philip  in  concert  with  these 
friends.  Besides  the  general  objects  above  indicated, 
and  the  spiritual  duties  designed  for  the  personal  sancti- 
fication  of  the  members,  the  main  object  of  this  associa- 
tion was  the  moral  instruction  and  religious  training  of 
the  young  and  uneducated,  who  were  assembled  in  chap- 
els or  oratorios,  for  prayer  and  for  religious  and  moral 
instruction.  The  personal  character  of  Neri,  the  unself- 
ish devotedness  of  his  life,  his  unaffected  piety,  his  gen- 
uine love  of  the  poor,  his  kindly  and  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  of  the  rest,  a  certain 
qiuunt  humor,  and  a  tinge  of  what  may  almost  be  called 
drollery  which  pervaded  many  of  his  8a3rings  and  doings, 
contributed  to  popularize  his  institute.  Besides  being 
a  man  of  education  and  general  information,  he  could 
readily  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  respective  pursuits 
of  all  whom  he  sought  out  for  his  assistance,  and  thus  so 
greatly  endeared  himself  to  every  one  who  was  brought 
in  contact  with  him.  Many  and  peculiar  were  the  means 
he  used  to  further  his  purpose.  Thus,  e.  g.,  indirectly 
Neri  became  the  founder  of  the  Oratoriot  (q.  v.).  As 
a  further  means  of  vfithdrawlng  youth  from  dangierous 
amusements,  sacred  musical  entertainments  (thence 
called  by  the  name  of  oratorio)  were  held  in  the  ora- 
tory, at  first  consisting  solely  of  hymns,  but  afterwards 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  sacred  operas  or  dramas, 
some  of  which  were  written  by  distinguished  writers, 
such  as  Zeno  and  Metastasio,  except  that  they  did  not 
admit  the  scenic  or  dramatic  accompaniments  of  these 
more  secular  compositions;  the  parts  were  sung,  like 
those  of  an  opera,  with  this  difference,  that  the  singers 
were  stationed  in  a  gallery  of  the  chapeL  The  chapel 
being  called  in  Italian  **  Oratorio,"  i.  e.  a  place  of  prayer, 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  performance,  and  the  congre- 
gation or  order  constituted  by  Neri  hence  topk  the 
name  of  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  Besides  the  musical 
entertainments,  religious  and  literary  lectures  also  formed 
part  of  his  plan,  atid  it  was  in  the  lectures  originally  pre- 
pared for  the  Oratory  that,  at  the  instance  of  Neri,  the 
gigantic  Church  History  of  Baronius  had  its  origin.  But 
though  Neri's  great  characteristics  were  simply  charity 
and  a  cheerful  piety,  the  people,  who  greatly  revered 
him,  believed  him  to  be  a  more  than  commonly  en- 
dowed saint,  and  he  was  by  them  said  to  have  the  power 
of  working  miracles  and  curing  pcraeession.  He  no  doubt 
wrought  miracles  in  freeing  people  from  the  possession 
of  evil  spirits,  for,  as  he  himself  said,  the  idea  of  being 
possessed  of  evil  spirits  was  not  to  be  too  readily  re- 
ceived, and  its  best  remedy  is  cheerfulness,  as  it  often 
arises  only  from  melancholy.  These  precepts  he  carried 
into  practice  to  such  an  extent  tha^  having  been  ac- 
cused of  allowing  and  even  encouraging  worldly  pleas- 
ures, such  as  dancing,  etc.,  among  his  disciples,  he  was 
suspended  from  his  functions  as  confessor  and  preacher ; 
he  was  even  complained  of  to  the  pope  as  trying  to 
found  a  new  sect.  The  accusation,  however,  did  not 
prevail,  and  he  was  soon  after  restored.  In  1570  the 
nocturnal  meetings  of  his  society,  held  simply  for  devo- 
tional and  charitable  purposes  as  above  spoken  of,  were 
made  the  ground  of  new  accusations,  yet  he  became  but 
the  more  confirmed  in  his  peculiar  views.  Some  have  ac- 


cused him  of  triviality,  bat  it  is  more  likely  tbat  be 
meant  his  practices  as  a  check  to  the  aanctinaonioaa, 
Pharisaical  gravity  and  decorouanesa  which  prevailed  ia 
Kome  after  1560.     Though  pressed  on  sevenl  occttsocs 
to  accept  the  ofiice  of  cardinal,  he  steadily  dediBed. 
Theiner  relates  that  when  Henry  lY,  of  France,  joined 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1598,  the  pope  refined  to 
revoke  the  excommunication  proDoanced  against  tht 
prince ;  a  total  separation  of  the  French  from  the  Bo> 
man  Church  seemed  unavoidable,  bat  Baronius  harii^ 
occasion  to  confess  the  pope,  Neri  forbade  his  granting 
him  the  absolution  unless  he  promised  to  gnmt  it  in 
turn  to  the  king.     Thu  plan  succeeded,  and  Uemy  IT 
rewarded  the  order  by  munificent  donations.      Tbe 
Brotherhood  of  the  OnUory  was  regtdariy  organixed  bgr 
the  pope  in  1575 ;  accorduig  to  its  regulation  the  laeai- 
bers  are  all  equal,  and  have  to  perform  in  turn  all  the 
menial  duties  necessary  in  the  oommoni^.   (Tbej  thow 
yet  an  inscription  said  to  have  been  traoSed  by  the  hand 
of  the  great  Church  historian :  '*  Caes.  Baroaiua,  oocbs 
perpetuus.**)   All  the  affairs  of  the  conununities  were  to 
be  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes.     Neri,  nxire  pre- 
dent  than  other  founders  of  ascetic  organizatianB,  dki 
not  buffer  the  members  of  the  Oratory  to  bind  then- 
selves  by  perpetual  vows  as  do  the  monks,  picJiemBg 
that  the  spirit  of  charity  and  sacrifice  should  alooe  mute 
them,  and  for  this  end  each  member  had  to  pay  a 
monthly  fee  for  the  expense  of  the  house,  as  tbe  lodg- 
ings alone  were  free.     The  institution  was  approved 
by  Gregory  XIII  in  1575,  and  it  soon  spread  over  Italy, 
France,  and  other  countries.     The  ooogregation  "De 
rOratoire"  has  produced  many  diatinguiahed  men,  Baro- 
nius and  MasslUon  among  others.     Study,  preachu^ 
and  the  education  of  youth  are  the  chi^  occapatkns 
of  its  members.     Being  bound  by  no  vowai,  any  member 
of  the  Oratory  can  at  any  time  withdraw  with  all  bb 
property.     The  present  Oratory,  Sta.  Maria  at  TaDi- 
cella  (Rome),  was  the  residence  of  Neri  af^  1563.    It 
has  a  good  library,  and  the  oratorios  continue  to  be  per- 
formed, especially  from  All-saints'  Day  (Nov.  Sd)  to 
Palm  Sunday.     Neri  resigned  the  oflice  o€  sopcrior  of 
the  community  in  favor  of  Baronius,  and  died  a  few 
years  afterwards.  May  25, 1595.      He  was  canonixed  in 
1662  by  Gregory  XT.     Some  of  his  letters,  and  his 
Ricordi,  or  advice  to  youth,  have  been  pnUislwd.  as 
well  as  two  sonnets  out  of  many  which  be  compoaed. 
The  regidations  he  left  for  the  guidance  of  his  onkr 
were  published  in  1612.    Neri  was  an  amiable,  viitiioai, 
and  religious  man,  and  his  example  had  a  great  xa- 
fluence  on  the  dergv  of  Rome.    See  Galkmio,  Viia  heOlt 
PhiL  Nerii  (Rome,'  1600) ;  Vita  PhiL  AVrit  (Monieh, 
1610);  Vide  y  ffechos  de  S.  FHqte  Nrri  (1613);  Baed, 
Vita  di  8,  Filippo  Neri  (1622) ;  Vaaqoex,  S.  Fii^  Keri 
Epitome  de  sua  Vita  (1651);   Manni,  Bagyicmama^ 
suUa  vita  di  F.  Neri  (1786) ;  Vie  de  St.  PkU^tpe  de  Ntri 
(1847) ;  Faber,  SpirU  and  Genius  of  St.  PkO.  Neri 
(1850) ;  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  i,  82»-^67  «f; 
Hase,  Ch.  HitL  p.  462.    See  also  Oratory,  Cosgrb- 

OATION  OF  THB,      (J.  H.W.) 

Neii'ah  (Heb.  Neriyah',  n;*^J,  Jdkovah  b  mi  icny, 
or  lamp  ofJehovaJi^  also  [Jer.  xxxvi,  14, 82 ;  xlui,  6]  ia 
the  prolonged  form  Neriya'hu,  ^ri^*^);  Sept.  Nqaiac 
[v.  r.  Nf/pi  in  Jer.  xliii,  3] ;  Vulg.  Nerias,  but  Neri  in 
Jer.  zxii,  12),  the  son  (^Maaseiah,  and  £atber  of  Seraiah 
(Jer.  li,  59)  and  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxii,  12, 16;  xxxvi,  4, 
8,  14,  82;  xliii,  8,  6;.  xlv,  1).  He  appears  to  be  the 
same  with  Neri  (q.v.)  in  our  Lord's  maternal  ancestry 
(Luke  iii,  27,  28 ;  see  Strong's  Harmony  and  Expos.  ^' 
the  Gospels,  p.  17).     B.C.  cir.  620. 

Nexl'^as  (Ni^piac),  the  Graedsed  form  (Bar.  i,  1)  of 
the  name  of  Nkriah  (q.  v.),  the  father  of  Seraiah  and 
Baruch  (Jer.  xlv,  1 ;  li,  59). 

Another  Nerias  or  Neriah  is  mentioned  by  Josepfaus 
(Ant,  X,  9, 6),  and  also  by  the  Jewish  record  Sede-  Ohm, 
as  a  high-priest^  son  of  Uriah  and  father  of  Odeas  or 
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Hosaiah;  but  the  reference  U  probably  to  Azariah,  15 
(2  Chron.  xxxi,  10).     See  High-prikst. 

Nero,  a  Boman  emperor,  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  world  as  a  tyrant  and  a  debauchee,  figures  in  eo- 
deaastical  annals  chiefly  because  of  the  intolerant  and 
persecuting  spirit  which  he  manifested  towards  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  in  the  Eternal  City.    His  full  name  was 
Sero  Claudhts  Casctr  Druw*  Germamcus  (originally 
lAidua  Bomitiiu  Akenobarinu),     He  was  the  son  of 
Domitius  AhenobartHis  and  of  Agrippina,  daughter  of 
Germanicus,  and  was  bom  in  87  at  Antium.    After  the 
marriage  of  his  mother,  in  third  nuptials,  with  her 
uncle,  the  emperor  Claudius,  Nero  was  adopted  by  that 
prince,  and  Nero's  name  changed  as  above  given.     His 
education  was  carefully  looked  after.    He  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  the  philosopher  Seneca  (q.  v.),  and 
appears  to  have  improved  his  opportunities.    He  is  said 
to  have  persevered  in  his  studies,  and  to  have  made 
great  pn^^ss  especially  in  the  Greek  language,  of 
which  he  exhibited  a  specimen  in  his  sixteenth  year 
by  pleading  in  that  tongue  the  rights  or  privileges  of 
the  Rhodians  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  lUum ;  but  he 
possessed  little  oratorical  skill  (Suetonius,  AVo,  c  7; 
Tacitus,  Atmaks,  xii,  58).     Nero  was  so  much  trusted 
by  Claudius  that  he  finally  married  him  to  his  daughter 
Octavia.     When  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age 
Nero*s  abandoned  mother  poisoned  her  husband,  Clau- 
dius, and  by  means  of  her  criminal  favors  succeeded  in 
raising  her  son  to  the  throne  (A.D.  54),  over  whom  she 
expected  to  exercise  the  most  absolute  control    Nero 
himself  shortly  after  disposed  of  the  rightful  heir, 
Britannicua,  by  poison,  and  thus  became  sole  and  un- 
disputed ruler.     For  the  first  few  years  his  public  con- 
duct, under  the  control  of  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  was  un- 
exceptionable ;  in  private,  however,  he  disgraced  him- 
self by  the  most  odious  vices,  and  his  mother  endeavor- 
ed to  retain  her  influence  by  shamefully  complying  with 
liis  inclinations.    But  after  a  time,  even  with  all  her 
efforts,  she  perceived  her  h(dd  to  dacken,  and  noticed 
how  he  disr^arded  her  advice  and  refused  her  requests. 
Gradually  the  two  became  estranged  from  each  other. 
Nero  was  accused  of  criminal  love  for  ^tia,  a  woman  of 
low  birth,  and  of  improper  relations  with  PoppiBa,  the 
wife  of  Otbo,  who  succeeded  Nero  on  the  throne.    This 
maddened  his  mother,  and  she  frequently  abused  him 
with  the  most  contemptuous  language;  reminded  him 
that  he  owed  his  elevation  to  her,  and  threatened  that 
she  would  inform  the  soldiers  of  the  manner  in  which 
Claudius  had  met  his  death.     Nero  was  thus  ke|)t  in 
constant  dread  of  revolt  and  assassination,  and  finally, 
in  A.D.  59,  he  caused  this  detestable  woman  to  be  mur- 
dered.   Now,  fearing  no  rival  in  power,  he  gave  full 
scope  to  the  darkest  traits  of  his  character.     The  low 
Ber\-ility  into  which  the  Koman  senate  had  sunk  at  this 
time  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  actiudly 
issued  an  address  congratulating  the  hateful  matricide 
on  the  death  of  Agrippina.     Nero  himself,  on  the  other 
hand,  confessed  that  he  was  ever  haunted  by  the  ghost 
of  his  murdered  mother.   The  affairs  of  the  empire  were 
at  this  time  far  from  tranquiL    In  A.D.  61  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  Britain  under  queen  Boadicea,  which 
was,  however,  suppressed  by  Suetonius  Paulinus.     The 
following  year  saw  an  unsuccessful  war  against  the 
Parthians  in  Armenia.     At  home  matters  were  not 
much  better.    The  emperor  was  lampooned  in  verse; 
the  senate  and  priesthcKxi,  alike  venal,  were  also  satir- 
ized by  audacious  malcontents ;  his  most  valued  friend 
l^rrhus  died;  and  Seneca, disgusted  with  the  licentious- 
ncM  of  the  court,  had  quitted  the  capital.    And  the 
worst  was  yet  to  come.     In  June,  A.D.  64,  a  terrible 
c<>nfiagration  broke  out  in  Home,  and  for  six  days  and 
Kven  nights  the  fire  raged  with  the  greatest  fury;  even 
After  it  was  supposed  extinguished  it  broke  forth  again 
and  continued  for  two  days  longer.    A  vast  territorj' 
experienced  the  results  of  this  conflagration.    Out  of 
the  fourteen  districts  into  which  the  city  was  divided, 
three  were  totally  destroyed,  and  in  seven  of  the  others 


it  left  only  a  few  half-ruined  houses.  Not  only  the 
temples  and  public  buildings,  as  well  as  private  houses, 
but  also  monuments  of  all  kinds,  masterpieces  of  art, 
and  libraries  were  destroyed,  and  a  great  number  of 
lives  lost.  Although  the  emperor  remained  at  Antium 
during  the  early  part  of  the  conflagration,  and  only  re- 
turned to  Ro^e  when  the  fire  approached  his  palace, 
the  people  generally  accused  him  of  having  purposely 
set  fire  to  the  city,  and  preventing  its  being  put  out,  in 
order  to  build  up  a  finer  one  on  its  ruins.  In  compli- 
ance with  his  orders  the  sufferers  were  relieved,  and 
such  as  built  again  were  aided  by  the  state;  but  this 
did  not  allay  the  general  suspicion,  as  he  was  said  to 
have  ascended  the  tower  of  Ma^enas  during  the  fire, 
and  there  recited  verses  on  the  downfall  of  Trov.  All 
the  processions  and  sacrifices  which  he  commandetl  for 
the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  vast 
sums  he  squandered  among  the  people,  did  not  allay 
the  suspicion.  Indeed  Dion  and  Suetonius  expressly 
accuse  him,  but  these  writers,  it  is  well  known,  were 
always  inclined  to  favorably  receive  any  scandaL  Taci- 
tus {A  rm,  XV,  38)  thinks  the  matter  doubtful,  or  at  least 
all  his  efforts  to  determine  Nero^s  part  in  the  case  failed 
to  convince  of  guilt.  So  doubtful  was  Nero's  character 
that  the  belief  of  his  guilt  was  general  at  the  time,  and 
ever  since  the  world  has  been  inclined  to  judge  him  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime.  Chureb  historians  thus  treat 
him.  Even  the  liberal-minded  Renan,  who  in  his 
V Antichrist  (Paris,  1878)  has  furnished  the  latest,  full- 
est, most  spirited,  and  probably  most  accurate  delinea- 
tion of  Nero  and  his  time,  believes  this  emperor  to  have 
caused  the  conflagration,  in  order  to  rebuild  the  city  in 
greater  splendor  and  more  artutic  fono,  and  thus  give 
renown  to  his  reign.  Says  Rdnan :  "  Rome,  above  all 
things,  preoccupied  his  [i.  e.  Nero's]  thoughts.  His 
project  was  to  rebuild  it  from  top  to  bottom,  and  to 
name  it  afresh — ^Neropolis.  For  a  century  past  it  had 
been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  In  size  it  rival- 
led the  ancient  capitals  of  Asia,  and  its  edifices  were 
fine,  strong,  and  solid.  But  its  streets  appeared  mean 
to  the  taste  of  the  day :  for  that  taste  tended  more  and 
more  to  vulgar  and  decorative  construction,  it  aspired 
to  broad  effects  such  as  rejoice  the  heart  of  gaping  sight- 
seers, and  it  condescended  to  a  thousand  tricks  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Greeks.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  move- 
ment was  Nero.  The  new  Rome  which  he  imagined 
was  something  like  the  Paris  of  our  own  day — one  of 
those  artificial  cities,  built  to  order,  in  planning  which 
the  great  point  aimed  at  is  to  catch  the  admiration  of 
visitors  from  the  country  and  of  foreigners"  (p.  136-148). 
To  remove  all  suspicion  from  himself,  Nero  spread  the 
report  that  the  Romans  should  r^ard  the  Christians  as 
the  authors  of  the  fire— that  mysterious  sect  who,  like 
the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  generally  hit  upon  as 
the  cause  of  all  otherwise  inexplicable  calamities ;  and, 
as  if  Nero  himself  believed  them  guilty  of  this  crime,  he 
now  inaugurated  a  series  of  persecutions  which  have 
made  his  name  a  byword  for  cruelty  and  inhumanity. 
See  Neromian  Perskcutioks.  But  while  busy  perse- 
cuting the  Christiana,  Nero  found  time  to  cany  forward 
his  scheme  for  the  embellishment  of  Rome.  He  rebuilt 
in  great  magnificence  the  burned  districts,  and  reared 
for  himself  on  the  Palatine  Hill  a  splendid  palace,  called, 
from  the  immense  profusion  of  its  golden  ornaments,  the 
Aurea  Domut,  or  Golden  House;  and  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  this  expenditure,  and  for  the  gratification  of 
the  Roman  populace  by  spectacles  and  distributions  of 
com,  Italy  and  the  provinces  were  unsparingly  plunder- 
ed. In  A.D.  65  a  powerful  conspiracy  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  Piso  upon  the  throne,  but  it  was 
discovered  by  Nero,  and  the  principal  conspirators  were 
put  to  death.  Among  others  who  suffered  on  this  oc- 
casion were  Lucan  and  Seneca;  but  the  guilt  of  the  lat- 
ter is  doubtfuL  In  the  same  year  Poppsea  died,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  kick  which  she  received  from  her  husband 
while  she  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy.  On 
the  death  of  Poppsea  Nero  wished  to  marry  Antonia, 
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dlughtei  of  the  emperoi  Claudiu*,  ■nil  hii  aialer  bj 
■doptioD,  but  she  refuiedr  and  Wks  in  coruequence  put 
to  death.  He  however  mtrried  Stitilia  MenBaliua,  hav- 
ing fint  ivnsed  ber  huibuidVcMinusto  be  killed.  Nero 
■l*a  execulM  or  btmubed  many  penoni  bigbly  dte- 
Unguiahed  foi  inlcgritf  and  virtue.  Uii  vajiitv  led 
bim  to  Kek  diatinctiou  ai  a  poet,  a  philoaopher,  an 
aclor,  a  muacian,  and  a  charioteer,  and  he  received 
Rjcopbantic  applauK*,  not  oidj  in  Italy,  but  in  Greece, 
to  which,  upon  invitation  or  the  Greek  dtiei,  ha  made 
a  visit  iu  67.  B|it  in  68  the  Gallic  and  Spanith  legiona, 
and  alter  them  the  Pnetorian  Guards,  roie  againU  him 
to  make  Galba  emperor,  and  Meio  was  obliged  to  flee 
from  the  city  and  conceal  hinuelf  in  the  hooae  of  a 
freedmui,Phaoa,  about  four  miles  diatanu  The  ■enite, 
which  had  hitherto  been  moat  aabeervienl,  declared  him 
an  enemy  of  bis  cuuntiy,  and  the  tyrant  ended  his  liTe 
by  auicide,  June  11,  68,)uatai  the  Roman  soldien  were 
approaching  his  hiding-place  (Dion.  Cas.  Ixi-lxiii ;  Tacit. 
Am,  xiii-sv;  Suelon.  f/tro).  Nero  was  a  lover  of 
arts  and  letters.  The  Apollo  Belvedere  it  euppoaed  by 
Thiersch  (^fpoeiea  der  bildavkn  KuiM  unter  dm  Grit- 
chat,  p.S13)  and  gome  other  writers  Ui  have  been  made 
Tor  this  emperor.  He  also  posaeaned  much  taate  as  a 
poet  and  histrionic  performer.  But  he  was,  uotwith- 
Btanding  theae  tccompliahmenta,  a  ticendoua  voluptuary, 
and  scrupled  not  to  commit  any  crime  that  would  tend 
to  gratify  his  lust  or  strengthen  his  power.  Yet,  as 
Kenan  has  well  obaerved,  "one  cannot  abaolutely  aay 
that  the  wretch  was  without  a  heart,  nor  deficient  in  a 
certain  sentiment  of  the  good  and  the  beautiriU.  So 
(u  from  being  incapable  of  friendship,  he  often  showed 
himself  a  good  comrade^  and  it  was  precisely  this  that 
rendered  him  cruel.  He  wis  determined  to  be  loved 
and  admired  for  his  own  aalie  i  and  was  irritated  against 
those  who  did  not  manifest  towards  him  these  feelings" 
(p.  126-1B-2).  The  words  of  Suetonius,  "Elalua  infla- 
tusque  tantisveljt  aocceenbus,  negavit  quenquam  Ptin- 
cipum  scisse  quid  tibi  liceret"  (Hero,  §  87),  we  think, 
sum  up  in  moat  admirable  oonciseness  the  character  and 
work  of  this  strange  ruler.  It  was  during  Nero's  reign 
that  the  war  commenced  between  the  Jewa  and  Ro- 
mans which  terminated  aubaequently  in  the  destruction 
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of  Jeraialem  by  "ntus,  and  the  orerthnnr  erf  the  Jroefa 
polity.  According  to  the  penoimtt  given  by  Kenan 
{VAMidiriit,  p.  178),  "Nen  had  ■  b«l  bee,  Inmii^ 
looks,  Uoe  eyes,  cheetnut  bail  ditaasd  in  rotra  oT  cbtK 
a  terrible  lip,  and  the  air  {wicked  and  stupid  at  the  mmm 
time)  as  of  a  great  silly  doll,  supremely  aelf-Aaiiified, 
puBed  op  with  vanity."  Although  repeatedly-  alluded 
to,  he  la  Dot  expressly  named  in  the  text  of  the  N« 
Taatament  (see  Acta  xxr,  U,  etci  PbiL  i,  13,  13;  ir. 
23) ;  but  in  the  sulacriptiiHi  (probably  sptuious)  to  tfae 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  Ik  is  called  CmMor  Xtrv 
{Kmaap  Ni^v).  Uany  autboia  refer  to  Sao  lb 
prophecy  by  John  (Hev.  liii,  11-18)  of  tbe  bcHt  witb 
two  horns,  and  interpret  tbe  IStta  versa  at  icftning  to 
the  Hebrew  name  of  Nero,  IDg  1113,  which  amnnrii 
numericaDy  to  666,  tbe  number  there  given ;  unce,  writ- 
ten more  nearly  in  Roman  style,  ~l^^  113,  it  amounts 
to  616,  whicb  Irenms  lestiOes  was  the  number  Ibtmd 
in  many  manuscripts  in  his  day  (see  Stnait,  Apoc 
ii,  457  aq. ;  Benaiy,  Zaitchrifl  JUr  Spanlatit*  71r- 
aiogie,  1836,  vol.  i,  pt.  ii  i  Biiliakma  Sacra,  ISU,  ^ 
332  sq.;  ISU,  p.  ftl  Bq.>  See  Reve[.ation,  Book  i>r. 
Nero  was  t)ie  emperor  before  whom  Paul  was  bmsighi 
on  his  first  imprisuomeut  at  Rome,  A.D.56-68i  and  ia 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Nero  in  tbe  yev 
A.D.  64  the  apoatlea  Peter  and  Panl  are  auppuaed  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom.  All  the  authcsitiea  famish- 
ing facts  m  Nero'a  life  are  collected  by  Tillemoni  (Hia. 
da  Empereuri,  voL  i).  See  tbe  monogr^ths  ciied  br 
Vulbeding,  Jaitx  Pi-ogrammatum,  p.  So,  97 ;  and  ccvb- 
parc  also  Renan's  L'AitUdtriti,  and  tbe  oiiginal  au- 
thorities quoted  there ;  Herivale,  HiiL  of  tin  Bomami  n- 
da-  the  Empire  ;  Diderot,  £001  lar  la  Bigiiet  <£-  ClaiA 
el  de  fi'inm;  and  the  Church  histoiiaiu  quoted  in  the 
article  on  Nkbomian  PcnstcuTioim.     (J.  H.H'.} 

Herol,  ToHUJ.i,  ba-KoAen,  was  bom  at  Hete  in 
1662.  After  the  death  of  bis  lather,  who  had  held  tbe 
oSca  of  tabtn,  in  I6&9,  Neml  went  t«  Wtma,  tbaaice  to 
Padua,  where  ha  atadied  medicine.  He  then  mond  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  intfoduoed  aa  phvakam 
to  the  sultan  Achmet  IIL  At  tbe  begiiuimg  oC  the 
18th  century  Nerol  went  to  Venice,  tboice  to  Fall  Mini . 
and  died  at  Jetusalem  in  172S.  He  is  tbe  autbcn-  of  n 
encydopadical  work  entitled  r^3is  TTOyC  b,  divided 
intotbree  parti:  the  first  part,  which  is  called  *,3^  cVi;. 
treats  of  metaphyaics,  phyaical  sciences,  aBtronomj,  and 
natural  phikwophy ;  tbe  second  part,  which  is  called 
OT11  cVlS,  tteauorgeagTa[diy,phyBioJoe7,pBllMliigy, 
Iberapeatica,  anatomy,  and  ani^ry;  the  thinl  pan, 
which  is  called  n^VStl  chlS,  treats  of  tbe  difcm 
diaeasea.  This  vJuabie  work  was  first  published  at 
Venice  in  1707,  and  often  rince.  See  Furw,  BM.  Jwd. 
iii,  2829;  Carmoly,  Hitloin  dti  J/sdnwu  jKift,  i,  «7- 
261;  L.  B.  d.  OrienU  (1850),  c  579;  Lap^  Acta 
Erudtlomm  (1721),  p.  533;  Utudialdige  Xatint^a 
sum  JaJire  (1722),  p.  5B1.     (B.  P.) 

Naroni,  Bartolonbo^  called  Maettro  Keeia.  a  dis- 
tinguished Italian  painter,  who  devoted  himadf  a^ 
cially  to  sacred  art,  flourisbed  about  1578.  He  Madird 
under  Giovanni  Antonio  Razri,  whom  he  aaaiated  ia  hit 
works,  and  whose  daughter  he  married.  Lami  aart 
that  Neroni,  after  the  death  of  tbe  four  great  piOsn  of 
the  Sieneae  school,  anstained  its  rspulaiioo  and  pnb- 
ably  educated  one  of  its  reslorers.  His'pictuiu  unite 
the  atyle  of  Raizi  witb  a  certain  resfmbknce  lo  Ik 
manner  of  Vaaari  in  the  distribaliOD  of  bis  tints.  He 
bad  excellent  ^ilitiea  in  perspective,  especially  in 
repreaenting  acenery ;  Andreani  has  engraved  a  qiec- 
imen.  He  was  alw  greatly  skilkid  iu  arehitertale. 
and  had  a  pension  from  the  magiatratea  of  Laeea  far 
his  assistance  in  the  public  woricB.  In  SIbib,  k  Ikt 
_  OaaervanU,  ia  a  Crvajixitm  by  bim,  with  a  great  mB- 

lO.    (From  ''"  "^  ^K"'**;  "^  ">  '^  chnrch  of  tbe  Daeblta  i 
DtKtJi' fnmt  Ike  Cnm  entirely  in  the  atyle  of  Rani. 
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See  SpooMT,  Bio^r(q>kieal  Hiitorg  qf  the  Fine  ArUf 
11,614. 

Xferonian  Peneontioiui  were  really  the  fint 
aev«re  triAls  which  the  ChristUns  of  Rome  had  to  en- 
dure.    They  occurred  in  A.D.  64,  and  were  instigated 
by  Nero  (q*v.)  himaell    Although  we  poasees  no  posi- 
tive infonnation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fint 
CbnsUan  community  waa  established  at  Rome,  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  it  was  not  originally  instituted  by  the 
apostlefl.     It  is  more  probaUe  that  the  ftequent  inter- 
course of  the  Roman  Jews  with  Palestine  and  Jerusalem 
led  at  an  earhr  time  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, the  believers  still  remaining  connected  with  the 
synagogues.    They  became  gradually  more  numerous; 
and  the  frequent  controversies  which  here,  as  in  other 
cities,  arose  among  the  Jews,  partly  on  their  own  tenets, 
partly  concerning  the  person  and  the  coming  of  Christ, 
led  at  last  to  open  disturbances,  and  gave  occasion  to  the 
emperor  Oaudius  to  publish  in  41  a  strict  edict  banish- 
ing aU  the  Jews,  including  those  who  acknowledged 
Christ.    The  edict,  however,  did  not  receive  a  very  se- 
vere execution,  only  the  leaders,  such  as  Aquila,  whom  we 
find  noentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  being  banished.    As  to  the 
others,  there  was  probably  some  idleviation  made  in  the 
decree ;  but  while  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome,  they  were 
not  permitted  to  assemble  in  the  synagogues  until  a 
new  edict,  promulgated  about  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
again  restored  them  this  privilege  also,  and  guaranteed 
the  Jews  religious  liberty  throughout  the  empire.   This 
tenoporaiy  closing  of  the  synagogues,  however,  led  the 
Christians  to  organize  places  of  worship  for  themselves, 
and  to  form  an  independent  community.   Their  number 
now  increased  so  rapidly  that  St,  Paul,  who  had  been 
informed  of  their  position  by  Aquila  at  Corinth,  ex- 
pressed in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  the  desire  to  visit 
them,  which  he  fulfilled  three  years  later,  when  he  was 
led  as  a  prisoner  (torn  Cssarea  to  Rome,  remaining  there 
a  while,  and  laboring  for  the  new  religion  with  such 
sooceas  that  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  Christians  of  Rome  as 
^  an  wtmente  multituide.*'    The  rapid  increase  of  the 
Christians  made  them  of  course  unpopular  at  Rome. 
Suetonius,  in  his  Nero  (chap,  xvi),  speaks  of  them  as  a 
*^  domgenmi  sect.**    They  were  mistrusted  because  they 
abstained  from  participation  in  the  sacrifices  and  other 
heathen  ceremonies,  and  were  hated  because  they  were 
believed  secretly  at  work  against  the  peace  of  Roman 
citizens.    They  were  accused  of  misanthropy,  and  were 
aoapected  of  all  manner  of  crimes.    But  no  open  intent 
to  persecute  them  manifested  itself  until  Nero  ordered 
ceremonies  after  the  great  fire,  and  the  Christians  failed 
to  participate.    They  were  now  accused  as  the  authors 
of  the  conflagration;  first,  probably,  by  friends  of  the 
court,  in  order  to  turn  public  animosity  from  Nero,  who 
was  by  many  believed  to  have  favored  the  burning  of 
Rome.    See  NsRa    The  emperor  himself  took  up  the 
public  rumor,  and  acted  upon  it  as  a  verity.    **  He  in- 
flicted,** says  Tacitus, "  the  most  exquisite  tortures  on 
those  men,  who,  under  the  vulgar  appellation  of  Chris- 
tians, were  already  branded  with  deterred  infamy,**  and 
a  vast  multitude,  or  as  Tacitus  has  it,  ^  ingens  muhi- 
tudo,'*  were  put  to  death  in  the  most  shocking  manner. 
Indeed,  it  appears  from  the  detailed  accounts  of  Tacitus 
that  Nero*8  proceedings  were  quite  different  from  mere 
capital  executions  according  to  the  Roman  law;  for 
the  Christian  martyrs  were  not  simply  put  to  death, 
but  their  execution  was  made  to  gratify  the  bloodthirs- 
tiness  of  the  tyrant,  and  to  serve  as  an  amusement  to 
the  people.    Sa3rs  R^nan : 

"Ttaongh  persnsded  that  the  conflafi;rftt!on  was  the  crime 
of  Nero,  many  feHons  Romans  saw  In  this  eoiip  a  means 
of  deliTerins  the  city  tram  an  intolerable  pest.  Tacituo, 
notwithstanding  Pome  qualms  of  pity,  was  of  this  opinion ; 
and  as  to  Snetonfnet,  he  reckons  among  the  mentorlons 
acts  of  Nero  the  punishment  which  he  bad  Inflicted  on 
the  partisans  of  a  new  and  mischlevons  superstition.  Yet 
these  punishments  were  something  absolutely  frightful. 
Never  before  liad  such  refinements  of  cruelty  been  wit- 
nessed. Alraoft  all  the  Christians  who  were  arrested 
were  of  the  humble  class ;  and  the  usual  pnubhment  of 


such  unfortunates,  when  treason  or  sacrilege  was  laid  to 
their  charge,  was  to  be  thrown  to  wijd  beasts,  or  to  be 
banied  alive  In  the  amphitheatre,  with  an  addition  of 
cruel  sconrgings.  One  of  the  most  hideous  characterietlcs 
of  Roman  manners  was  that  they  converted  pnniehmeuts 
into  a  fete,  and  nubile  executions  Into  a  public  entertain- 
ment Persia,  fn  moments  of  fanaticism  and  terror,  had 
used  frightfhl  forms  of  torture ;  and  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion had  tasted  a  sombre  kind  of  pleasure  in  inflicting 
them.  But  never  before  the  establishment  of  Roman  do- 
minion had  these  horrors  been  made  a  public  diversion,  n 
subject  for  peals  of  laughter  and  applause.  The  amphi- 
theatres had  become  the  regular  places  of  execution,  and 
the  tribunals  of  Justice  ftimbhed  materials  for  the  nport. 
The  roads  that  converged  to  Rome  were  crowded  with 
the  criminals  of  the  whole  world,  to  provide  victims  f»»r 
the  circus  and  amusement  for  the  populace. . . .  But,  tliis 
time,  to  the  barbaithr  of  the  executumer  was  added  n 
touch  of  derision.  The  victims  were  reserved  for  a  ftte, 
to  which  (no  donbt)  an  expiatory  character  was  attached. 
Romau  annals  had  known  ISbw  days  so  extra ordlnnr}*. 
The  IttduB  mattiHnvSf  usually  devoted  to  combats  of  ani- 
mals, saw  to-day  an  unheard-of  processUm.  The  con- 
demned persons,  sewn  up  in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  were 
thrust  out  Into  the  arena  to  be  torn  by  dogs ;  others  were 
crucified ;  others  again  were  clothed  lu  tunics  dipped  In 
oil,  pitch,  or  rosin,  and  then  found  themselves  attacned  to 
stakes,  and  reserved  to  Illuminate  the  nocturnal  festivities. 
When  dusk  came  on,  these  living  torches  were  set  on  fire. 
Nero  offered  for  the  spectacle  his  magnificent  gardens  be- 
yond the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Borgo  and  in 
the  precincts  of  the  Church  of  St  Peter"  (p.  168-l(i6}. 

But  physical  suffering  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
infernal  malice  of  the  heathen  world  against  these  pure 
and  patient  servants  of  the  Crucified  One.  Moral  tor- 
tures, mental  anguish,  brutal  and  Satanic  invasions  of 
all  that  a.Chrbtian  holds  most  sacred  and  most  invio- 
lable, must  be  imdergone  by  them  ere  the  baptism  of 
blood  was  complete,  ere  the  infant  Church  could  be  (like 
her  Master)  **  made  perfect  through  sufferings.**  'Vha 
pen  almost  refuses  to  write,  the  brain  almost  refuses  to 
conceive,  the  atrocities  which  followed.  The  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  reader  can  do  no  more,  even  now  at 
the  distance  of  1800  years,  than  cry  to  heaven,  with  the 
souls  of  the  slain  under  the  Apocalyptic  altar,  "  How 
long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and 
avenge  this  blood  on  them  that  dweU  on  the  earth?** 
(Rev.  vi,  10). 

**  Women,  and  even  virgins,  were  mixed  up  with  these 
horrible  sports;  and  nameless  iudlgnitles  were  iufiicied 
on  them,  as  part  of  the  festivities.  It  had  become  an  es- 
tablished usage  under  Nero  to  force  condemned  persons 
to  plav  In  the  amphitheatre  mythological  scenes  which  fai- 
volvea  at  least  the  death  of^the  actor.  These  hideous 
operas,  to  which  the  application  of  Ingenious  mechanism 
lent  an  astonishing  eflrecr,  were  the  novelties  of  the  day. 
Greece  would  Indeed  have  recoiled  with  surprise  had 
such  attempts  been  suggested  to  her,  to  supplement  es- 
thetics by  ferocity,  to  make  torture  minister  to  art  1  The 
unhappy  wretch  was  Introduced  into  the  arena  richly 
dressed  as  a  god  or  a  hero  destined  to  death.  Be  then 
represented  by  his  sufferings  some  tragic  scene  of  pagan 
myth,  consecrated  by  the  works  of  poets  and  sculptors. 
Sometimes  It  was  Hercules,  flrantic  and  burning  on  Mount 
(Eta,  and  madly  tearing  ftom  his  fiesh  the  tunic  of  blazing 

eitch.  Sometimes  it  was  Orpheus  torn  in  pieces  by  a  bear, 
isdalus  thrown  fi*om  heaven  and  devoured  by  beasts, 
PasIphaS  nodei^lng  the  attacks  of  the  bull,  or  Atiys  put 
to  death. . . .  Nero,  no  doubt  was  present  at  these  spec- 
tacles. As  he  was  nearsighted,  he  used  to  wear  a  concave 
emerald  in  his  eve  to  serve  as  an  ere-glass  for  watching  the 
combats  of  gladiators.  He  loved  to  make  a  parade  of  his 
knowledge  as  a  connoisseur  lu  sculpture. . . .  Worthy  of  a 
connoisseur  like  him  must  have  been  the  plastic  forms  and 
the  colors  presented  by  a  human  f^ame  palpitating  under 
the  teeth  of  beasts;  by  a  poor  timid  maiden  with  chaste 
gestures  veiling  her  nudltv.  and  then  tossed  by  a  bnll  and 
torn  In  pieces  on  the  pebbles  of  the  arena  1  Yes,  he  was 
there.  In  the  fh>nt  rank,  on  the  podium,  supported  by 
vestals  and  cnrnle  magistrates*'  (p.  157>178). 

So  great  were  the  sufferings  of  the  tormented  that 
even  the  pagan  historian  is  forced  to  confess  that  ^  pity 
arose  for  the  guilty,  though  they  deserved  the  severest 
punishment,  since  they  were  put  to  death,  not  for  the 
public  good,  but  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  one  man"  (^a- 
tMx/es,  XV,  44).  But  even  the  cnielty  of  Nero  is  not  gen- 
erally adjudged  sufiScient  ground  for  all  these  executicms, 
and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  the  powerful  Poppsea  Sa- 
bina,  proved  by  Josephus  {Anf,  xx,  8)  to  have  been  a 
convert  to  Judaism,  mainly  instigated  the  severity  of 
this  persecution.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  apostle 
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Fuul  lost  hU  life  on  this  occasion.  Wiesel^  (Chronol, 
Hffttopte  der  vier  Evimgelim  [1848],  p.  631)  places  the 
execution  of  Paul  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  64,  and 
the  crucifixion  of  Peter  in  the  Neronian  persecution, 
therefore  some  months  later.  Tradition  places  the  death 
of  both  apostles  in  the  Neronian  persecution,  and  some 
witnesses,  as  Jerome  and  Grelasius,  put  both  martyrdoms 
on  the  same  day ;  but  others,  as  Arator,  Cedrenus,  Au- 
gustine, separate  them  by  an  interval  of  one  year  or 
less.  That  Paul  suffered  first,  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  persecution  properly  so  called,  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  the  easier  mode  and  the  locality  of  his  death ;  for 
in  the  persecution  itself  his  Roman  citizenship  would 
hardly  have  been  respected ;  and  the  scene  of  that  per- 
secution was  not  the  Ostian  Way,  but  the  Vatican  across 
the  Tiber,  where  Nero's  gardens  and  the  circus  lay 
(comp.  Tacitus,  Ann.  xiv,  14;  and  Bunsen,  Beichrei^ 
bung  der  Stadt  Rom.  ii,  1,  p.  13  sq.).  At  the  same  time, 
this  persecution,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Oro- 
sius,  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  through  all  the 
provinces,  but  rather  to  have  been  restricted  to  Rome 
and  the  surrounding  country. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Nero,  July  11,  68,  the  be- 
lief commenced  to  gain  adherents  among  the  people 
that  he  was  not  dead.     They  expected  him  to  return 
from  the  East  as  a  g^reat  conqueror,  and  this  induced 
several  adventurers  to  assume  his  name  and  create  in- 
surrections.    As  for  the  Christians,  the  remembrance 
of  that  terrible  persecution,  their  manner  of  interpret- 
ing the  Book  of  Revelations,  and  still  more  the  Sibyl- 
line Oracles,  led  them  for  several  centuries  to  believe 
that  Nero  was  still  living,  and  even  that  he  would 
appear  at  the  latter  day  as  the  Antichrist  or  with 
him.     Says  Schaff :  '*  The  report  arose  first  among  the 
heathen  that  Nero  was  not  really  dead,  and  would  come 
forth  again  from  his  concealment;  according  to  Tacitus 
(//m/.  ii,  8),  *Sub  idem  tempus  Achaja  atque  Asia  falso 
cxterritA,  velut  Nero  adventaret,  vario  super  exitu  ejus 
rumore,  eoque  pluribus  vivere  eum  fingentibus  credenti- 
busque.'     Among  the  Christians  this  rumor  took  the 
form  that  Nero  would  return  as  Antichrist,  or  (accord- 
ing to  Lactantius)  as  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist    That 
such  an  expectation  arose,  at  least  afterwards,  in  the 
Church,  though  merely  as  the  private  opinion  of  indi- 
viduals, is  plain  from  Augustine,  De  cwitate  Dei,  lib.  xx, 
cap.  19,  where  he  says  that  by  the  *  mysteiy  of  ini- 
(luity'  (2  Thess.  ii,  7  j  some  understood  Nero,  and  then 
proceeds :  *  Unde  nonnulli  ipsum  (Neronem)  resurrectu- 
rum  et  /utumm  Antichristum  suspicantur.    Alii  vero 
nee  eum  ocdsum  putant,  sed  subtractum  potius,  ut  puta- 
retur  occisus ;  et  vivum  occultari  in  vigore  ipsius  letatis, 
in  qua  fult,  quum  crederetnr  exstinctus,  donee  suo  tem- 
])ore  reveletur  et  restituatur  in  regnum.     Sed  multum 
mlhi  mira  est  hiec  opinantium  tanta  prsBSumptio.*    Lac- 
tantius mentions  a  similar  opinion  {De  mort,  pertec  c  2) 
with  a  reference  to  a  passage  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
(lib.  iv,  p.  525,  ed.  Ser.  Gallieus),  which,  however,  refers 
not  at  all  to  Antichrist,  but  probably  to  the  appearance 
of  the  pseudo-Nero  in  the  time  of  Titus  (comp.  Tacitus, 
/list,  i,  2)  as  to  a  past  fact,  as  Thiersch  has  shown 
(Krifik  der  N.-Test,  Schr^ften,  1845,  p.  410  sq.)  against 
Bleek.     Altogether  erroneous  is  the  view  of  Ewald, 
LUcke,  and  others,  who  charge  this  superstition  respect^ 
ing  Nero  as  the  future  Antichri^  upon  the  author  of  the 
Apocal3rpse ;  taking  the  beast,  which  '  was,  and  is  not, 
and  yet  is*  (xvii,  8, 11),  to  be  Nero.    This  betrays  an 
exceedingly  low,  unworthy  view  of  this  holy  book"  {Hist, 
ApostoL  Ch.  p.  347).     Yet  very  reoentiy  this  '^  low  and 
unworthy  view''  of  the  Apocalypse  has  found  general 
favor  in  England,  and  in  France  also.    Not  only  has  the 
rationalistic  Renan  espoused  it,  but  several  of  the  British 
conservative  reviews,  in  notices  oiVAntichritt,  commend 
Mr.  R^nan's  researches  as  to  the  authorship  and  object 
of  the  Apocalypse.     The  name  of  the  Antichrist  is  be- 
lieved by  R^nan  to  be  found  in  chap,  xiii,  18,  which 
(number  of  the  beast)  amounts  to  precisely  666,  and  sig- 
niti:^  if  to  each  Hebrew  letter  is  given  its  numerical 


value,  Nlpwv lLdlaap,ot  "lOp  *i'1">3,  wdl  known  in  tb;^ 
form  by  sight  to  all  the  provincials  on  thdr  coin  and 
standards  and  inscriptions  (comp.  Ediabur^  Beeieit, 
Oct.  1874,  art.  viii;  and  see  under  Nbbo,  above).  See 
Pauly,  jReal'EncykhpSdie  d.  KIom.  Attertkumsieimm' 
$ekc{fij  pt.  v,  p.  576-591 ;  Kortholt,  J)e  perteemaom- 
bus  ecdesia  primittvte  sub  iaqtemtoribus  eUmids  (Kiloa. 
1689);  Walcb,  De  Romanorum  in  tolenmdis  dtrernr 
reUgiambus  disdplina  piMica  ^  the  Nov.  CowmaOL 
Soc  Reg.  [Gott.  1733,  voL  iu]);  Lehmann,  SiMSa  e. 
Ge»<^  d.  aposi.  ZeiiaUers  (Greifw.  1856, 4to) ;  Massoa, 
Hittoire  critique  de  la Ripublique  dts leUreSy  viii^ 74, 117: 
ix,  172,  186;  Toinard,  Ad  Lactam,  de  MortHms  Pent- 
guutorum,  p.  3S0  (ed.  Du  Fresnoy);  Tillemont,  Uiat.  da 
Emperturs,  i,  564;  Baratier,  De  suecesmone  Somamr. 
Pon^ficuMj  cap.  v,  p.  60;  Moeheim,  Commetdaries,  i,  97, 
120;  Schaff,  UisL  of  the  AposioUe  Church,  p.  d&^;  id. 
Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church,  i,  162,  305;  Hosbeia, 
Ecdes.  Hist.  (1st  cent,  in  voL  i) ;  Neander,  Ck.  BisL  i, 
94;  Leckey,^wti:i(rop.JI/onJf,i,274,326,456;  Bar- 
ton, Ecdes.  Hist.  p.  190, 195, 200, 208,  281,  287, 242, 322; 
Gieseler,  Ecdes.  Hist,  i,  56  sq.;  Riddle,  Hist,  of  the  Ai- 
pcK^  i,  5  sq. ;  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  Jan.  1875,  p.  127-131 ; 
Christian  Quarterly  April,  1874,  p.  275-277;  Jotaru^of 
Sacred  Literature,  voL  xxvL     (J.  H.W.) 

Nerses  is  the  name  of  three  great  dignitaries  «1» 
have  become  much  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the 
Armenian  Church. 

1.  Nkrbes  I,  THE  Gkbat,  was  a  great-grandson  ci 
Gregory  Photistes,  the  apostie  of  U^  Anneniam,  and 
was  bom  at  Yagharchabad  about  310.  In  the  jear  364 
he  was  elected  bishop,  and  in  366,  at  the  Coundl  of 
Walarsckapat,  the  clergy  of  the  country  appointed  tun 
as  their  catholicos,  or  patriarch.  At  that  time  it  was 
also  decided  that  in  future  the  patriarchs  of  Anoeaia 
should  no  more  be  consecrated  by  the  archbbbop  of 
Ccesarea,  but  that  their  own  bishops  should  appoint  and 
consecrate  them.  In  his  position  as  patriarch  Kens 
exhibited  his  great  talents,  especially  with  regard  t» 
Church  discipline,  his  care  for  the  poor,  and  other  ma&- 
ters  pertaining  to  his  office.  Twice  Nersea  went  te 
Constantinople  in  behalf  of  the  Armenian  king  Aimool 
who  had  revolted  against  the  emperors  Yalentinian  and 
Yalena.  He  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  fonner,  whOc 
the  latter  banished  him.  Theodoeius  the  Great,  Yakns's 
successor,  recalled  Nerses  from  his  banishnient,  and  re- 
tained him  a  short  time  at  Constantinople,  in  otdcr  to 
be  present  at  the  second  oecumenical  council  in  the  year 
381.  He  then  returned  to  Armenia,  where  he  died  in 
384,  being  poisoned  by  the  yonng  king,  Para.  His  aoa 
was  Sahak  the  Great  (q.  v.).  See  Leqnien,  Orieas 
Christianus,  i,  1875. 

2.  NEB8B8  Klajetsi,  i.  e.  Klqjeman  (called  abo 
Nerses  IV,  catholicos  of  Armenia,  and  ShiorkaU,  L  e. 
^  the  Pleasant,"  because  of  his  oratorical  talents),  was 
bom  between  1098  and  1100.  He  was  the  son  of  aa 
Armenian  prince,  who  destined  him  for  the  ctetical  or- 
der. In  connection  with  his  brother  Gregory  he  was 
at  first  educated  by  the  catholicos  Gregory  Wkajasec. 
L  e.  iMprvpo^iKoQ,  and  afterwards  by  Stephanos,  the 
abbot  of  the  **  red  monastery**  (Kannir  Wankh),  whcs 
when  Nerses  was  ready  to  enter  into  holy  ordets,  ooa- 
secrated  him  as  deacon,  and  shortly  afterwards  as  priesL 
By  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  clergy,  Nerses  accepted 
in  1166  the  high  dignity  of  bishop,  in  which  poeirioa 
he  remained  until  his  death  in  1173.  When,  in  1165» 
he  accidentally  met  with  the  son-in-law  of  the  empenr 
Manuel  Comnenus  (q.  v.),  he  took  the  oppononity  to 
address  a  letter  to  tlie  emperor,  in  which  he  sb<rired 
that  there  was  no  real  dogmatical  difference  betwen 
the  Armenian  and  Greek  churches,  and  that  the  Arme- 
nian Church,  when  speaking  of  one  nature  of  Christ, 
takes  the  word  in  the  sense  of  person;  the  same  ako 
can  be  said  of  the  liturgical  and  ritual  differences  ia 
both  churches.  This  letter  gave  rise  to  a  conespond- 
ence  between  the  two  churches,  which  aim^  at  the 
union  of  both.    The  emperor  sent  the  philosopher  Tht- 
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OTiAnus,  who  held  a  dispaUtion  with  the  Annenian  ab- 
bot, John  Uthmao,  the  result  of  which  was  a  mutual 
Acknowledgment  of  their  agreement  in  dogmatical  as 
'well  as  liturgical  and  ritual  points.     This  disputation 
iras  first  published  by  John  Leundayius  (Basle,  1578), 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  republished  more  fully  by  An- 
gelo  May  in  his  Scriptorum  veterum  nova  coUecHo  (Ro- 
nue,  182*2),  voL  vi.    Nerses,  however,  died  before  he  re- 
ceived the  consent  of  all  the  Armenian  bishops  to  those 
pointA  which  the  emperor,  in  a  letter  dated  December, 
1 172,  had  made  the  basis  of  the  union,  viz.,  1,  to  excom- 
muuicate  all  those  who  accept  one  nature  in  Christ — 
£utyches,  Dioscurus,  Severus,  Timothy  the  hunch- 
backed, and  the  like;  2,  they  should  acknowledge  two 
natures  in  Christ,  as  well  as  two  wills  and  two  energies 
(^bvipyfiai),  but  one  person;  8,  they  should  omit  the 
words  qui  cruc\ficu8  «s  in  the  Tersanctus;  4,  to  cele- 
brate the  Greek  festivals — the  annunciation  of  Mary, 
March  25;  the  birth  of  Jesus,  Dec  25;  his  circumcision 
on  the  Ist  and  his  baptism  on  the  6th  of  January;  his 
presentation  in  the  Temple,  Feb.  2 ;  and  all  the  festivals 
of  the  Lord,  the  Hessed  Virgin,  of  John  the  Baptist,  the 
holy  apostles,  etc. ;  5,  the  myron  should  be  prepared  with 
olive-oil;  6,  to  use  at  the  communion  leavened  bread, 
and  wine  mixed  with  water;  7,  to  allow  the  laity  as 
mrell  as  the  clergy,  with  the  exception  of  the  penitents, 
during  divine  service  and  communion  to  remain  in  the 
church ;  8,  to  acknowledge  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  (ecumenical  councils ;  and,  9,  that  the  catholi- 
cos  should  only  be  appointed  by  the  Greek  emperor, 
l^erses  was  a  fruitful  writer  and  a  learned  theoiogian. 
Of  great  importance  for  the  hbtory  of  the  Church  and 
doctrines  are  his  epistles,  which  he  wrote  as  bishop  and 
catholicos  with  reference  to  theological  disputes  and  ec^ 
desiastical  questions,  and  which  were  published  at  Con- 
stantinople (1825)  and  Venice  (ISdS;",  where  also  (in 
1833)  a  Latin  translation  by  Capelletti  was  published. 
Nerses  excelled,  too,  as  a  poet,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
introduced  rhyme  into  Armenian  poetry.     The  Arme- 
nians regard  him  as  their  Homer.     His  greatest  poem 
is  Jemi  the  Son,  a  poetical  epitome  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  3825  verses;  and  the  Word  of  Faith, 
an  epitome  of  the  four  Gospels  in  1502  verses.     His 
spiritual  songs  are  found  in  the  hymn-books  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church.    In  1824  an  edition  of  his  poems  and 
works  was  published  at  Venice.    See  Monike,  in  Ugen's 
Zeitschrift  Jtir  hisf,  Theohgie,  i,  87  sq.;  Lequien,  Orient 
Christianas,  i,  1899 ;  Galanus,  Conciliafio,  vol.  i,  ch.  xix. 
3.  Nerses    Lambronensis   (originidly  Sembai),  a 
relative  of  Nerses  FV,  and  son  of  the  duke  of  Lambron, 
was  bom  in  1133.    He  was  very  talented,  and  when 
nxteen  years  old  he  was  appointed  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Skyrra,  near  Constantinople.    When  he  heard 
of  this  appointment  he  concluded  to  retire  into  the  des- 
ert.   He  was  prevented  from  doing  thu  by  his  mother, 
who  took  him  to  Hromkla,  that  he  might  be  conse- 
crated by  his  uncle  Nerses,  which  the  latter  did,  giving 
him  at  the  same  time  his  name,  Nerses.    Shortly  after- 
wards he  retired  into  the  monastery  on  the  Black  Moun- 
tain, where  the  learned  Stephanos  became  his  teacher. 
Nerses's  oratorical  talents  were  soon  discovered  by  the 
monks,  and  he  was  obliged  to  preach  in  the  church  at 
Lambron,  which  he  did  with  such  satisfaction  that,  al- 
though only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  offered  the 
abbacy  of  the  monastery  of  Skyrra  and  the  bishopric  of 
Lambron.    All  these  honors,  however,  he  declined,  and 
in  order  to  give  himself  entirely  to  bis  studies  he  went 
with  his  teacher  into  the  desert.-   In  the  year  1176 
Nerses  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Tarsus  and  Lam- 
bron, and  also  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Skyrra.     In 
the  year  1179  he  was  delegated  by  the  catholicos  Greg- 
ory to  open  the  synod  which  was  to  convene  at  Hrom- 
kla for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  union  between 
the  Armenian  and  Greek  churches,  by  an  acceptance  of 
the  Confession  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (q.v.)  and  the 
doctrine  of  two  natures.     This  union  which  was  about 
to  be  consummated  was,  however,  frustrated  by  the 


death  of  the  emperor  in  1180.  In  the  midst  of  the  en- 
suing revolts,  wars,  and  troubles  of  the  time,  the  whole 
matter  was  entirely  forgotten.  The  hatred  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  Armenians  was  again  renewed,  es- 
pecially when  the  latter  connected  themselves  with  the 
Latin  crusaders.  In  order  to  justify  himself  as  well  as 
his  people  against  the  Greeks,  who  represented  them  to 
the  Latins  as  Eutychians  (q.v.),  the  catholicos  Gregory, 
in  1184,  sent  a  delegation  to  pope  Lndns  HI,  who  in 
return  answered  the  letter  by  sending  the  insignia  of 
the  patriarchate,  together  with  a  Roma^  liturgy  and 
epistle,  which  Nerses  translated ;  the  latter  also  consent- 
ed to  some  changes  which  the  Roman  clergy  had  pro- 
posed, especially  that  the  main  ecclesiastical  festivals 
should  be  celebrated  with  the  other  churches  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  which  caused  great  dissatisfaction  among 
the  Oriental-Armenian  clergy.  Nerses  died  in  1192, 
and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Skyrra,  whose  ab- 
bot he  was,  and  is  commemorated  in  his  Church  on 
July  17.  He  wrote,  Esrplanation  of  the  Ecdetiastical 
Orders  and  Liturgy  of  the  Mass  (Venice.  1847):— i4rf- 
dress  at  the  Opening  of  the  Councii  at  HromHa  (ibid. 
1784;  in  a  Latin  transL,  ibid.  1812, 1888,  and  in  a  Ger- 
man by  Neumann,  Leips.  1884) : — Commentaries  on  de- 
ferent Boohs  of  the  Bible: —Biographies  of  the  Fathers, 
especially  the  Anchorites,  Addresses,  and  HomHies  (Ven- 
ice, 1888)  i—Erplanation  of  the  Nioene  Symbol  (Con- 
stant. 1786)  '^A  Panegyric  on  Nerses  Klajensis  (St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 1782;  Madras,  1810;  Constant.  1826);  besides 
translations  from  the  Latin,  Syriac,  and  Greek.  See 
Lequien,  Oriens  Christiamts,  i,  1845.  See  also  Herzog, 
Real'Encyilopddie,  xix,  85  sq.;  xx,  210  sq.;  Th^ 
logisches  Universal' Leseikon,  s.  v.;  Biography  of  the 
Saints,  vol.  v ;  Neumann,  Verstich  einer  Geschichte  der 
armenischen  Literatur  (Leips.  1886),  p.  148;  Tcham- 
tcbenang,  Hist,  of  A  rmenia  (Venice,  1788-4, 8  vols.),  iii, 
58  sq.;  Gieseler,  Church  History  (Smith's  transL),  ii, 
617 ;  Kurtz,  Lehrbuch  d,  Kirchengesehichte  (Mitau,  1874), 
p.  190,  214;  J'6chei,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten'Lexikon,  s.  v. 
Nierses ;  Cave,  Historia  Uteraria  scriptorum  ecdesiasti" 
corum,  p.  591,  596 ;  Malan,  Life  and  Times  of  St,  Greg- 
oiy  the  Illuminator,  with  Introd.  on  the  Hist,  of  the  A  r- 
menian  Church,  p.  85  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Nerva,  Marcus  Cocckius,  the  thirteenth  Roman 
emperor,  noted  for  his  kindness  to  the  early  Christians, 
was  bom  at  Namia,  in  Umbria,  in  A.D.  27,  according 
to  Eutropius  (viii,  1),  or  in  A.D.  82,  according  to  Dion 
(Ixviii,  4).  His  fiimily  originally  came  from  Crete; 
but  several  of  his  ancestors  rose  to  the  highest  dignities 
in  the  Roman  state.  His  grandfather,  Cocceius  Nerva, 
who  was  consul  in  A.D.  22,  was  a  great  favorite  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
jurists  of  bis  age.  We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  (Ann,  vi,  28).  Marcus  Cocceius 
Nerva  is  first  mentioned  as  a  favorite  of  Nero,  who  be- 
stowed upon  him  triumphal  honors  in  A.D.  66,  when  he 
was  pnetor  elect.  The  poetry  of  Nerva,  which  is  no- 
ticed with  praise  by  Pliny  and  Martial,  appears  to 
have  recommended  him  to  the  favor  of  Nero.  Nerva 
was  employed  in  offices  of  trust  and  honor  during  the 
reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  but  he  incurred  the  sus- 
picion of  Domitian,  and  was  banished  by  him  to  Taren- 
tnm.  On  the  assassination  of  Domitian,  Sept.  18,  A.D. 
96,  Nerva  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Fetronius  Secundus,  com- 
mander of  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  and  of  Parthenius, 
the  chamberlain  of  the  palace.  The  mild  and  equable 
administration  of  Nerva  is  acknowledged  and  praised 
by  all  ancient  writers,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  sanguinary  rule  of  his  predecessor.  He  discouragetl 
all  informers,  recalled  the  exiles  from  banishment,  re- 
lieved the  people  fVom  some  oppressive  taxes,  and 
granted  toleration  to  the  Christians.  Many  instances 
of  his  clemency  and  liberality  are  recorded  by  his  con- 
temporary, the  younger  Pliny.  Nerva  allowed  no  sen- 
ator to  be  put  to  death  during  his  reign,  and  practiced 
the  greatest  economy  in  order  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
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tfae  poorer  ddien*.    Bat  hia  imputlal  ulniiDutfatiiiii 

uf  jniCice  toet  with  little  {trot  (mai  the  PreiDriin  oo- 
hun^  who  hul  been  iHdwhI  by  Domitiaa  to  indolge  in 
excoM  of  every  kind.  Ennged  >C  th«  loM  of  their 
bendkctor  and  favorite,  they  compelled  Nervi  to  de- 
liver ioto  their  buida  Partheoiiu  and  their  own  com- 
mander Petroniu*.  both  of  whom  ther  put  to  de*th. 
The  exceaaea  of  bli  guarda  convinced  Nerva  that  the 
government  of  the  Roman  empire  required  greater  en- 
ergy both  of  body  and  mind  than  he  poaaeeaed,  and  be 
accordingly  adopted  Tn^an,  who  poaaeaaai  both  vi{[or 
and  ability  to  direct  pabUc  iT  '  '  ' 


If  in  the  govemmeat.  By 
thii  action  Nerra  evinced  eleariy  that  he  poaaetaed  good 
■enae  and  a  noble  character.  He  died  in  the  begin- 
ning of  A.D.  BS,  after  a  leign  of  aixteen  moniha  and 
nine  days  (Dion,  Ix*)ii,  4).  Though  he  had  aet  at  lib- 
erty thoae  who  had  been  condemned  under  the  intol- 
erant reign  of  Domitian  becanae  they  had  apoatalixed 
from  the  pagan  faith  and  adopted  the  new  religion, 
Xerva  yet  failed  to  aecure  to  hia  Chriatian  anbjecta  any 
laiting  beoeSta,  since  their  religiun  was  not  recognised 
by  any  public  act  aa  a  Ttligio  licita^  and  hencA  the  se- 
vere peraecntiana  under  Trajan  may  eaaily  b«  eipUiued. 
Cbriitianity  having  been  tliffiised  peacefully  under  Ner- 
va,  had  apread  coniiderably :  no  auoner  wai  Trajan  on 
I  he  throne  than  the  fiir^'  of  its  enemiea,  which  had  been 
held  in  check,  broke  forth  with  increased  violence.  See 
the  article  Trajan.  See  Schaff,  Ch.  HiH,  i,  163 ;  Haae, 
Ck.  Hut.  p.  S8;  Neander,  C*.  UiA  i,  96;  Gibbon,  Dt- 
ctms  and  Fall  of  fiU  B/rman  Empirt  (Harper's  ed„  In- 
tles  in  voL  vi)i  Burton,  £iria.  Miit.  p.  S79,  384,  £98, 
299;  Hagenbach,  Kirch/ngark.  d.  tnUn  dra  Jairkim- 
drrlr,  ch.  vii ;  TiUeiDODI,  //uf.  da  E^qiatiin,  ToL  lit 
Smilb,  Did.  of  Grrek  and  Bomaii  Biogr.  atd  MglM. 
vol.ii,a.v.     (J.H.W.) 


Coin  of  the  Kmpenw  Nerva, 
Nanrat,  Jeak,  a  French  prelate,  wu  bom  in  144! 
itEvreux.  He  early  joined  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine. 
Louis  XL  having  found  talent  in  Nervet,  attached  him 
to  hia  penon  in  the  capacity  of  almoner  (1474),  and 
■elected  him  afterwanta  for  confeaaor.  Hia  viitnea  and 
hia  rate  pradence  attracted  towaidahim  many  people  of 
conaderatiiHi  at  the  court,  where  he  remained  until  the 
aoceeaioa  of  Charlea  YIII.    Nervet  became  auccanvely 


'  of  Sainte-Catheiine-U-Couture  of  Fari^ 
loT  of  Btat«,  abbd  of  Juilly,  and  bishop  of  Megan  n 
partSnt.  He  wta  educated  at  the  Univenity  of  Paris, 
and  cultivated  letters;  he  waa  one  of  the  protectors  of 
the  HeUenist  Chdradame.  Nerret  died  November  S, 
lE>2a,  and  waa  buried  in  the  cloister  of  JuUly.  SeeDea- 
fontainea,  JugaaaU  tar  Iti  icritt  nounatu-,  viii,  168; 
Aichon,  HiH.  ecctit.  dt  la  ehaptUe  da  Suit  de  Fraaer,  a, 
*i6;  Dom  Toussaint  du  Plenia.  CaUUogv»  da  aibii  dt 
JuUlif;  (yoZfia  CArufia»T,ii-,  787,  and  Tiii,  1677.— Hoe- 
fer,  A'oKB.  Stag.  GiniraU,  s.  t. 

NOBOlBUt  Fitiloupbr.      See  PHlt.IMOPBT. 

Noaher,    See  Eaole. 

Nommond,  Frwi9ola  de.   8eeNia]ioKi>,HE>rai 

Nssmond,  Hanri  d«,  a  French  prelate  aod  acad- 
emician, was  bom  at  Bordeaux  alwut  1645.  He  de- 
scended from  a  family  originally  from  Ireland,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  preudent  in  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux. 
Henri  was  aflbrded  superior  educational  adrancagn, 
and  early  entered  upon  an  eccleaiastical  career.     The 
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HonttDbin  (Sept.  3,  in87>  The  difltrencea  whidi  n> 
iaied  between  the  court  of  France  and  ibe  holy  chair 
delayed  the  papal  bulla  of  hia  appointment  until  Oct,  It, 
1692.  Intruatfd  with  the  govemrDcnt  at  a  dioccir  ia 
which  were  a  Urge  number  of  Pmleaianta,  he  succenled 
by  his  instiuclions,  and  still  more  by  the  mitdneas  of  bia 
Ecal  and  hia  exemplary  manners,  in  bringing  many  of 
them  into  the  Church.  He  was  received  aa  cmunelk* 
in  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse  April  26. 1695,  waa  tian- 
feir^  to  the  archbiabopric  uf  Alby  Aug.  \i,  1T03,  and 
became  abbe  of  the  Haa-Gamier  in  17 1!>,  aod  arcfabiafc- 
op  of  Tonlouae  Nov.  b,  1719.  In  this  capadty  be  was 
called  upon  to  aidms  Louis  XIVaiHi  Louia  XV  in  tfae 
name  of  the  province  of  Languedoc  The  fivnMr  of 
these  princes  loved  to  hear  him,  and  called  him  Ibe 
finest  Hpeaker  (^  his  kingdom,  M,  de  Kesnood  aoc- 
ceeded  Fishier  in  the  French  Academy  Jouc  80. 1710. 
NenionddiedatToulouBe,Hay?7,17iT.  Allhiaweallh 
he  left  to  the  poor  and  to  the  bosfnlala.  Ilia  Dwowrsr* 
and  Strmmt,  eb^  were  collected  and  published  (Paris. 
1784,  ISmo).  One  of  hia  cousna,  FlustoiB  db  Kia- 
MOHD,  who  made  him  bia  heir,  waa  bom  at  Paria,  Sqx. 
21, 1629;  became  bishop  of  Bayeux  Aug.  9, 1661 ;  and 
died  Jane  16, 1716,  dean  of  the  Inahoia  of  Francs,  in  hk 
dioccae,  where  his  memoiy  la  held  i 
tion  throng  the  beneSta  which  he  has 
D'Alembert,  niit.da  maAni deTAcad.  FnB^rT,^:-, 
Gallia  CAriMumn,  voL  uii. — Hoefer,  JVimr.  Bie^  C*- 

ITfiaaB  is  the  name  (4'  an  intercaUiy  niaotta  inb^ 
ducedby  tbe  ancient  Aratoana  lo  bring  the  lunar,  emj 
third  year,  into  conformity  with  tbe  aiJar  year-  The 
uae  of  this  cnonth  was  fottidden  by  MobainmeJ  m  the 

Neaae,  CHRtsroraEa,  an  Englisb  divine,  was  ban 
December  SS,  16!1,  at  North  Cowes  (l'orkshire>.  and 
waa  educated  at  St.  John's  O^^e,  Univerntv  td 
Cambridge.  He  look  holv  orders,  Bi>d  obtained  a  bea- 
eBce  It  Coitingham,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hull,  aa  wd] 
aa  tbe  lectureship  in  the  pariah  of  Leeds.  Rejected 
Church  for  non-cooformity  in  16G1 
London,  and  took  chaq^  of  a  dineming 
thdiabDry  Court,  Fleet  StrMt,  with 
which  be  remained  coimected  for  thirty  yeaia.  He 
died  at  London,  December!6, 1706.  Nc«e  is  tbe  attfbnr 
of  a  large  number  of  theological  and  other  works;  bol 
be  has  msde  himself  known  principally  by  Ibe  work  en- 
titled Bitlorf  md  HgHfTy  of  lit  Old  and  A'oo  TeMa- 
MeiM,  logicallf  diianted  and  lAtolasicalbf  improred 
(Lond.lG90-96,4volB.foL)t  to  this  work  Matthew  Hcory 
is  thought  Eo  owe  much  of  his  most  valuable  "***^*^ 
for  hta  Eipoiitioit.  Other  worka  of  Neaae's  of  valDc  are, 
Tie  CAriKtofi'i  Walt  imd  Work  oh  Korik .-—  TIk  Cirit- 
tiam'i  CroumoKl Glory !—ClMrt*  Hillary,  from  Adam; 
— AiOidolt  ogaiatl  Poptrg: — A  Ditine  Lfgoej:^A 
DitoOTrrfoflitPeno'KmdPeiiodofAmiitArutfJjjai. 
16TS,  8vo)  -.—The  Reigta  o/Tima  (1681, 4to) :— Li^eo/ 
Popt  ItmoeaU  XI.  John  Dunlnn  tells  na  that  this  buck 
was  written  for  iiim,  and  that  the  whole  imprcasioti  waa 
sold  in  a  tbrtnighL  See  Wilson,  Biit.  ofOi—ati^ 
Cinrdut;  Granger,  Biog.  Bin,  of  Eiigiiad,  v,  78  sq.; 
Allibone,  DicL  of  Bril.  aad  Aatr.  AutMtn,  ii,  140^ 
1409 ;  Hook,  Ecrla.  Biograplq,  vii,  4001    (J.  H.W.) 

Neaciu,  the  god  of  a  river  in  Thiace  whitl  boR 
the  same  name. 

Neat  OS,  Jtm,  from  ^|7,  to  hmOd;  KoravK^rtunt, 
lit.  a  fott-AwUv).  The  law  in  Dent,  zxii,  S,  7  directs 
that  if  one  fatlainwitbabitd's-nestwilheggaoryofo^ 
be  ahaU  allow  Che  dam  to  escape,  and  not  lake  h«  as 
well  as  the  nest.  The  reason  Uaimonidea  (_Morti  .Yp- 
AucAua)  gives  for  this  is, "  The  eggs  on  which  Ibe  dam 
is  Mtting,  or  tbe  young  onas  which  have  need  of  her,  are 
not,  in  general,  permitted  to  be  eaten;  and  when  the 
dam  is  allowed  to  escape  she  is  not  cUsticssed  by  seetog 
her  young  ones  carried  off.    It  thus  frequently  ha)iprBI 
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that  an  are  nntonched,  becaiue  that  which  might  he 
talcen  may  not  be  lawfully  eaten."  He  adds,  "  If  the 
law,  then,  be  thus  careful  to  prevent  birds  and  beasts 
(for  he  had  been  alluding  to  the  instances  of  this  hu- 
manity of  the  law)  from  suffering  pain  and  grief,  how 
much  more  mankind  r  (Kitto).    See  Law  of  Moses. 

The  ingenuity  with  which  a  birdVnest  is  constructed, 
its  perfect  adaptation  to  its  intended  purpose,  its  com- 
pactness, its  hollow  form,  its  warmth,  the  different  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  composed,  its  lining,  the  industry 
and  perseverance  with  which  it  is  collected  and  put  to- 
gether, the  art  with  which  it  is  concealed — all  these  and 
other  points  render  it  impossible  to  look  on  the  more 
elaborate  specimens  of  birds^-nests  without  strong  ad- 
miration. It  is  true  there  are  very  numerous  gradations 
in  the  perfection  of  what  we  may  call  art  in  these 
structures — from  the  shallow  cavity  scratched  in  the 
ground  by  the  partridge,  to  the  purse  of  the  oriole,  ex- 
quisitely woven  of  horse-hair,  and  suspended  from  a 
twig,  or  the  tiny  cup  of  the  humming-bird  compactly 
felted  of  silk-cotton,  and  ornamented  with  lichens;  but 
this  endless  variety  is  only  the  more  admirable,  because 
we  see  that  each  form  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  answers 
its  own  purpose  better  than  any  other  could  have  done. 
Various  as  are  the  materials  selected  by  birds  for  the 
formation  of  their  nests,  they  are  generally  chosen  for 
one  prominent  quality,  namely,  the  warmth  of  the  young 
(Job  xxix,  18). 

The  eagle  is  remarkable  for  the  jealousy  with  which 
its  domestic  economy  is  removed  fiur  from  human  intru- 
sion. Jehovah  alludes  to  this  in  his  contest  with  his 
servant  Job  (uuux,  27, 28) :  "  Doth  the  eagle  mount  up 
at  thy  command,  and  make  her  nest  on  high?  She 
dwelleth  and  abideth  on  the  rock,  upon  the  crag  of  the 
rock,  and  the  strong  place :  from  thence  she  seeketh  the 
prey,  and  her  eyes  behold  afiur  off."  The  loftiness  of 
the  eaglets  nest  was  proverbial,  it  was  "among  the 
ctafs"  (Obad.  4);  and  "  to  make  his  nest  as  high  as  the 
eagle"  was  a  phrase  by  which  the  prophets  reproved  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  man  (Jer.  xlix,  16  j  Uab.  ii,  9). 
See  Eagle. 

Another  bird  remarkable  for  the  inaccessible  locali- 
ties in  which  it  incubates  is  the  rock-dove.  See  Dovk. 
Oefts  in  lofty  precipices,  deep  holes  in  beetling  clifb, 
and  shelves  in  dark  caverns,  are  chosen  by  this  bird. 
The  narrow  passes  between  towering  rucks  that  cleave 
the  elevated  region  on  both  ndes  of  the  Dead  Sea  are 
perforated  with  clefts  and  caves,  which  are  numerously 
tenanted  by  blue  rock-doves.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
takes  occasion  from  this  derisively  to  exhort  Moab,  in 
the  prospect  of  his  desolation  by  the  Chaldaaan  king,  to 
imitate  the  lock-dove :  "  O  ye  that  dwell  in  Moab,  leave 
the  cities,  and  dwell  in  the  rock,  and  be  like  the  dove 
that  maketh  her  nest  in  the  sides  of  the  hole's  mouth" 
{Jer.  xlviii,  28).  It  was  doubtless  the  resemblance  in 
habit  between  the  rock-dwelling  inhabitants  of  Idumea 
and  the  rock-dove,  both  of  whom  were  probably  full  in 
view  from  the  summit  of  Pisgah,  that  suggested  the 
metaphor  which  Balaam  used  of  the  Kenite, "  Strong  is 
thy  dwelling-place,  and  thou  puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock" 
(Numb,  xxiv,  21).     See  Kenite. 

The  gaJIutaeea  usually  lay  their  eggs  in  great  num- 
bers, often  in  a  nest  carelessly  made  on  the  ground,  and 
with  very  little  precaution  against  accidents  or  inter- 
ferences from  others  of  the  same  species.  Hence  they 
frequently  fail  in  incubation,  or  even  desert  their  nest. 
This  seems  to  be  the  point  of  the  allusion  of  the  proph- 
et Jeremiah:  "As  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and 
hatcheth  them  not;  so  he  that  getteth  riches,  and  not 
by  right,  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and 
at  his  end  shall  be  a  fool"  (Jer.  xvii,  11).  Such  a  nest 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  proph- 
et Isaiah,  in  the  self-gratulatory  soliloquy  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  conquering  king  of  Assyria : 
^  And  my  hand  hath  found  as  a  nest  the  riches  of  the 
people;  and  as  one  gathereth  eggs  that  are  left,  have  I 
gathered  all  the  earth :  and  there  M'as  none  that  moved 


the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped  [piped]" 
(Isa.  X,  14).  A  nest  en  the  ground,  containing  many 
egg»,  from  which  the  chicks  emerge  ac^tvs  andjledged, 
and  in  which  they  can  utter  their  feeble  piping^  is  the 
figure  here,  and  suits  some  gaUinaceous  species. 

Most  birds,  however,  resort  to  trees  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  their  nests;  and  in  Palestine  the  thick  foliage 
of  the  cedars  would  afford  peculiar  advantages  of  shelter 
and  concealment.  The  dominion  exercised  over  the 
surrounding  nations  by  the  great  empire  of  Assyria  is 
symbolized  by  £zekiel  under  the  figure  of  a  lofty  and 
fkr-spreading  cedar  in  Lebanon,  in  whose  boughs  all  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven  made  their  nests  (Eaek.  xxxi,  a-6), 
and  a  like  comparison  indicated  to  Nebuchadnezzar  his 
royal  power  (Dan.  iv,  21).  Jeremiah  apostrophizes  the 
inhabitants  of  Lebanon,  as  "making  their  nests  in  the 
cedars"  (xxii,  28) ;  and  in  the  beautiful  picture  of  nature 
in  Psa.  civ,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which  God  hath 
planted  are  brought  before  us  as  the  place  "  where  the 
birds  make  their  nests;"  while  "as  for  the  stork,  the 
fir-trees  are  her  house"  (ver.  17) ;  perhaps  the  flat  sum- 
mits of  old  trees,  a  more  exposed  situation  than  in  the 
cedar  forest.    See  Stork. 

The  propensity  of  the  swallow  to  affix  its  nest  to 
human  edifices,  and  of  the  sparrow  to  bring  up  its 
young  in  the  haunts  of  men,  is  elegantly  glanced  at  by 
the  Psalmist,  when  he  contrasts  their  fomiliarity  with 
his  own  exile  from  the  sanctuary  (Psa.  Ixxxiv,  2, 8). — 
Fairbaim.    See  Bibd. 

Nesterfleld,  Ecclesiastical  Council  op  {Con- 
cUktm  NesterftldeMe),  was  held  about  the  year  708, 
under  Bertwald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which 
Wilfred  of  York  was  a  second  time  deposed ;  he  appeal- 
ed to  Rome,  and  his  case  was  considered  in  a  council 
held  there  in  that  year.  See  Inett,  Orig,  AngKcamBf 
i,  133.    See  also  Wilfred  op  York. 

Nestor,  or  Lktopis  Nbsterova,  the  Rusdan  Yen* 
erable  Bede,  the  most  revered  name  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  his  country's  literature,  was  bom  in  1056.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  convent  of  Pecze- 
rich,  at  Kiew,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  about 
1116.  But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  hbtory.  In 
the  Palericon  of  his  convent  there  is  this  beautiful  tes- 
timony to  his  life:  ''Nestor  labored  industriously  on 
his  annals,  thought  of  eternity,  served  and  pleased  his 
Creator,  and  died  at  a  good  old  age  peacefully."  His 
Chromde  of  Rusnaj  which  is  his  life-work,  comes  down 
to  1115;  it  has  been  continued  by  Sylvester,  a  monk  of 
Kiew,  afterwards  bishop  of  Perejadaw,  and  others,  to 
1206.  There  are  several  manuscript  copies  of  it,  and 
they  differ  somewhat  from  each  other,  so  that  they 
have  become  the  subject  of  numy  interesting  investiga- 
tions both  to  Russian  and  foreign  historians.  They 
were  published  by  Radziwill  or  Kdnigsberg  at  St  Pe- 
tersburg (1767, 4to),  from  a  manuscript  found  at  Kd- 
nigsberg,  and  considered  by  the  critics  as  the  most 
trustworthy  extant.  The  first  critical  edition,  how- 
ever, was  published  in  Germany,  with  a  German  trans- 
lation by  Schlozer  (Gott.  1802-1809, 5  vols.  8vo),  carry- 
ing the  work  up  to  the  year  980;  a  German  translation 
of  the  whole  work  was  brought  out  at  Leipsic  in  1774, 
but  it  is  fiiulty.  The  latest  and  best  edition,  entitled 
Chronicon  Nestorit  textus,  verno  Latina  et  gloBsarium 
(ed.  Mikloeisch),  was  brought  out  at  Vienna  (1860  sq.). 
This  Chronicle  is  highly  prized  by  the  Russians  as  the 
oldest  annals  of  their  history.  Nestor  wrote  also  a 
Patericum  Peczericumf  which  is  a  sort  of  biography  of 
some  of  the  abbots  and  saints  of  the  convent  of  Kiew, 
and  very  valuable  as  the  oldest  document  treating  of 
Russian  ecclesiastical  history.  Though  interspersed 
with  many  absurdities  and  superstitions,  it  was  first 
publbhed  in  1661,  and  has  been  reproduced  since  in 
clivers  forms.  Nestor  was  a  .very  learned  man  in  his 
time.  He  understood  perfectly  the  Greek  language, 
add  read  the  Byzantine  historians,  from  whom  he  trans- 
lated many  passages,  and  inserted  them  in  his  Ckron- 
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tcfe.  Rib  iDrorrnUioa  he  obtaiaol  from  contempanDeons 
traditions  (probably  kIm  froni  Mill  more  ancient  LNlo- 
piMce),  and  bt  derireil  great  advantage  fmin  the  recc 
lectioiu  of  bifl  brother  in  the  cloisteTt  the  TDonk  Jan,  w1 
died  in  1106,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  yean,  and  who 
viat  bom  conacquently  in  lOlfi.  i.  e.  one  year  pre  ' 
to  the  doalh  of  grand-prince  Waldimir.  Mucb, 
ever,  of  NeMoi*!  work  ooariMa  of  what  he  was  enabled 
M  record  as  a  contemporuy  and  on  eye-witnen.  'I'rath 
thinea  evidently  in  all  hia  writinga.  Ilia  style  is  equal, 
and  re«emb1t«  tbe  Biblical  books.  The  persona  whom 
he  mentions  are  made  to  apeak  in  the  language  of  the 
historical  booka  of  rbe  Old  Testament.  He  frequently 
intenreaves  aenlences  taken  from  Holy  Writ,  and  nub 
joins  pious  moral  reflections.  Hii  illuauioua  editor 
McMuzer,  says  of  bim:  "Without  this  biother  of  the 
cloister,  what  should  we  ever  have  known  about 
entire  history  of  the  Upper  North  down  to  the  llth 
century?  Bat  this  CinmMt  ia  still  more  iinportant  in 
Tclation  to  the  people  for  which  it  was  wrillen ;  who, 
by  Iblbwing  the  example  of  its  author,  acquired  a  taste 
for  reading  and  writing,  and  never  loet  those  arts  again 
through  all  the  melancholy  timea  and  centuries  of  act- 
ual barbaiism  that  faHowed."  See  KanmHn,  Gad. 
da  TMmdittt  Rficlia,  voL  viii ;  Strahl,  Gttcli,  da  rut- 
tkhm  Slaala,  i,  458  sq.;  id,  BritrSge  a.  rua.  KirtAm- 
•JCK^icAre  (Halle,  1827),  i,  90  sq.;  Gdttitiger g^  Anzeigm, 
1807, p. 268 sq.;  8chloier,iVo*flin«ricA<r.4mni«,p.27 
aq.;  and  the  biography  in  his  edition  of  Nestor,  i,  9  sq.; 
Kper,  EMeilmig  in  dj<  Mmummlnle  Thmlogie,  §  %b; 
Stanley,  iecl. //»«.  i'oit  CAurol,  p,888;  OUo,  llitl.^ 
Rutiirui  Literature,  p.  &00»n.     (J.  H.W.)    . 

Nnstorlan  UonastlOB  are  a  class  of  devotees 
among  the  Nestorians  (q.  v.),  claiming  to  be  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Anthony,  though  Ihey  do  not  strictly  mlhere  ti 
tbe  rules  of  that  or  any  other  order,  and  are  bat  iiisi|niin- 
cant  in  number.  Tbey  probably  were  quite  powerful  as 
a  monastic  body  at  one  time,  for  there  are  a  Urge  i 
ber  of  monasteries  now  extant  in  the  Nestorian  coi 
which  these  devotees  named  and  supported.  Most  of 
these  monaaleries  are  now  deserted,  especially  those 
upon  the  River  Tigris;  the  rest  have  but  few  inmates 
except  that  of  OnnQz,  which  ia  the  most  considerable, 
and  in  that  there  are  only  about  lilty  monks.  This 
monastery  is  the  reudcnce  of  the  pat^iarch^  and  takes 
its  name  from  Uormiadas^  one  of  tbe  NesUirian  saints. 
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There  ere  some  other  monasteries  in  I^isia,  t1>e  bm 
cnnsirlerable  <.T  which  is  that  near  Tauris.  They  ban 
about  twenty  double  convents,  that  is,  both  for  Dwok) 
and  nuns,  who  hive  separate  habitsiLioiu,  tboagh  Wl 
one  common  church.  While  tiK  monlts  an  empkiytd 
in  bodily  labor  the  nuns  prepare  their  riOBak.  The 
religious  Nesturians  eat  no  fish,  drink  do  wine.  Thar 
Lents  are  nx  in  number;  viz.,  the  grand  Leu  of  the 
universal  Church  i  tliat  of  the  Apustlea,  which  b^in 
flfteeii  days  before  the  festival  of  St.  Peter;  that  eT 
ihe'Asaumptionof  OurLady;  Ibatoftbe  Exaltatioscf 
the  Holy  Cro»,  each  of  Bfteen  days;  that  of  Efiaa,gr 
tbe  NineviteB,which  lasts  eight  days;  and  tliu  of  Ctarin • 
Nativity,  which  continues  twenty-five  daya,  Tbe  No- 
lorian  monks  at«  habited  in  a  black  gown  ued  with  a 
leathern  girdle.  They  wear,  instead  of  a  CTpuebe,  a 
blue  turban.  Tbe  nuns  are  habited  afier  tbe  aame  Ban- 
ner, excepting  that  they  lie  a  kind  of  Uack  vol  ahoot 
their  heads  and  under  their  cbins.  They  must  be  liny 
years  old  before  tbey  take  the  mimastic  halat.  If  a 
monk  deaires  to  quithis  convent  to  marry,  lie  asks  leave 
of  the  pasha,  and  tbe  bishop  is  otdiged  Id  consent  lo  it 
for  fear  the  monk  might  turn  Mohammedan.  See  Ku- 
nel,  riiMoin  da  CkrgtM  StcuUer  rt  Rtgttitr,  ii,  44-47. 
(J.H.W.) 

IfsBtoiiaiiB,  a  sect  of  early  ChiistiaBi^  ao  oaHnl 
after  Neatorius  (q.  v.),  are  generally  regarded  as  tbe  Pnt- 
estanls  in  Eanem  Christianity,  they  liaving  alwarv 
opposed  the  regard  fur  Hai;  as  mora  than  woman,  anl 
having  in  many  other  reapecta  preserved  tbe  odbodia 
doctrines  and  suthorixed  usages  of  the  eaiiy  Charch  of 
Christ-  As  a  sect  they  daini  lo  be  (Pearlier  origin  than 
the  age  of  Neatorius,  and  dale  their  conversiaa  hmk  lu 
the  preaching  of  tbe  apoMle  TlioinaB,  bence  some  of 
them  ate  called  Tkomai  CAruMcDW  (see  bdow).  Ttee 
is  beMdes  a  tradltioo  prevalent  anoi^  tbe  Neatoriam 
which  makes  them  of  Jewish  descent,  wmI  duaM  ht 
their  ancestry  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  Abcmhani,  the 
patriarch ;  hence  tbey  sometimes  call  ibemaelres  CU>- 
dacmt  (see  bdow).  But  ihough  these  claims  may  haie 
no  foundation,  it  is  yet  to  bo  conceded  tbat  the  Xout- 
rians  are  probably  the  oldest,  aa  tbey  certainly  ate  tbr 
purest,  of  the  Oriental  chnrcbea,  altbough,  aa  w*  thill 
prcaently  see,  Ihey  are  guilty  of  more  or  leas  CbriMo 
logical  heresy,  aoil  hold  some  absuid  snpetatitiunak  anJ 
maintain,  as  a  sect,  a  service  which  is  little  naae  ihaa 

I,  Dftctrimd  /■ontwu.— In  the  article  Ni:sTOBira  is  an 
forth  bheconttDv«sy  whicb  agitated  the  EasteTsC>iKch 
in  the  4th  and  Gth  centuries  regarding  tbe  penso  sod 
nature  of  Christ,  arising  out  of  the  use  of  amUgKiH 
terms^^irMiniaic  and  wpoo-anrov  [see  Htpobtact}— 
and  how  peace  was  flnall;  restored  between  the  Svriu 
and  Egyptian  churches  by  the  confeanen  drawn  op  ky 
TheodoraL  It  remains  now  lo  point  out  bow  theap|>at- 
tioDD^anized  in  order  to  sustain  Neatoriua  in  hiscnonr, 
after  depoeilion  Crom  the  patriarchate,  finally  derdqinl 
such  strength  as  to  prove  a  form  idaUc  BntagonisB  to  the 
C}-rillites,  making  ner««saiy  further  action  on  the  ]an 
'the  emperor, who  finally  caused  the  ezpoliion  i/aD 
stariins  from  the  Roman  empire,  and  by  this  3iaai 
«ily  gave  development  to  Nestoiianitm  in  the  East,  by 
an  independent  and  new  aect,  as  is  generally  believed  in 
the  Weal,  or  by  anxilioriung  an  already  exiidng  san 
of  like  tendency,  as  the  Nesuiriaoa  of  to-day  genendly 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  article  ao  Nestorius  that,  nM- 
withstanding  bia  d«(Mtilion,  his  devot«d  and  per«(«H 
adberents  favored  the  doctrines  Neslorius  had  langfai. 
Including  the  diocesan  synods  and  the  achismatical  as- 
semblies, there  were  not  less  than  nineteen  or  twtaiy 
meetings  during  thefltsttwentyycarsnfthe  oontroveny. 
Hertator  gives  them  in  order;  he  makes  oot  that  thtn 
four  at  Rotne,  st  Alexandria,  and  Conatantinnfk: 
tvroat  Ephesus;  twoat  least  held  hytbeOrientals:  ad 
'>enatAniiach,Bercea,and  elsewhere.  UoM  of ilwae 
treat  under  their  reqiectire  titles.   Tbeeeond  BtCa»> 
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titantinople,  held  Oct.  26, 481,  vras  for  the  election  of  Max- 
iiniii  in  succession  to  Nestorius;  and  the  third,  which 
was  rather  a  consultation  of  bbhops  with  the  emperor, 
was  for  considering  the  best  means  of  re-establishing  the 
peace  of  the  Church.  The  Ck>uncil  of  Chalcedon  ( A.D. 
461)  was  assembled  to  condemn  the  opposite  heresy, 
that  of  Eutyches.  It  not  only  did  so,  but  incidentally 
confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  £phe8us,  and 
expressly  adapted  the  term  ^toroxog.  Two  years  later 
a  council  at  Constantinople,  among  other  things,  com- 
demned  a  letter  of  Ibas  of  Edessa  that  had  renounced 
the  term  ^loroicog,  Gelasius,  bishop  of  Rome  (A.D. 
492-496),  also  sjmodically  condemned  the  Nestorians. 
But  whatever  their  favor  or  condemnation  at  papal 
Kome,  so  troublesome  did  these  faithful  Nestorians  be- 
come to  the  government  that  the  emperor  saw  himself 
obliged  to  second  the  efibrts  of  the  special  Church  coun- 
cil which  he  had  called,  to  settle  this  great  Christolog- 
ical  question  advisedly  and  finally  by  the  expulsion  from 
his  dominions  of  all  who  failed  to  accept  the  Ephesian 
decbion.  It  was  thus  that  Nestorianism  was  transplanted 
to  Asejrria,  and  especially  to  Persia,  where  it  has  ever 
since  maintained  its  ground,  finding  immediately  upon 
its  appearance  there  protection  from  the  government — 
such  favors  being  prompted,  probably,  by  political  oppo- 
sition to  Constantinople. 

This  colonization  of  Nestorianism,  however,  was  not 
begun  by  the  emperor's  illiberal  policy.    It  had  taken 
rise  much  earlier.    Presbyter  Ibas  (q.  v.),  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  giving  the  Persian  Christians  an  intelligent 
account  of  the  controversy,  had  written  a  letter  to  Mares, 
bishop  of  Hardoshir,  in  Persia,  shortly  after  the  union 
of  pa^arch  John  of  Antioch  and  of  Cyril,  in  which  he 
dearly  established  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  con- 
demning what  was  amiss  in  Cyril,  and  commending 
only  what  he  believed  worthy  of  support  in  Nestorius, 
but  yet  evincing  greater  sympathy  for  the  latter.    So 
much  moderation  did  Ibas  exhibit  in  his  letter,  and  so 
earnestly  did  he  plead  for  peace  in  the  Churoh,  that  the 
missive  was  not  without  influence.     He  had  besides 
furnished  Syriac  translations  of  the  works  of  Diodonis 
of  Tarsus  and  of  Theodore  of  Mopeuestia;  and  thus 
ha\'ing  an  opportunity  to  examine  for  themselves  into 
the  merits  of  the  controversy,  the  Assyrian  and  Persian 
Christians  were  numerously  won  over  to  Nestorius. 
Further  strength  was  given  to  Nestorianism,  especially 
in  Persia,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  teachers  from  Edessa, 
where  Nestorius*s  views  had  found  willing  and  enthu- 
siastic exponents.     Among  those  whom  the  Persians 
gained  over  for  their  own  Churoh  by  this  intolerant 
policy  of  bishop  Rabulas  of  Edessa  we  notice  particu- 
lariy  Barsumas,  who,  as  bishop  or  metropolitan  of  Nisi- 
bis  (A.D.  485-489),  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  propagaUon  of  Nestorian  views  in  Persia  and  the 
reduction  of  the  Cyrillites.    Supported  by  Nerses  (q.  v.) 
the  leper,  also  driven  out  of  Edessa,  Barsumas  founded  a 
new  theological  school  at  Nisibis.    He  also  used  his  in- 
fluence with  the  king  of  Persia  to  have  him  confirm  the 
Persian  Christians  in  their  aversion  to  the  Cyrillian  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus,  and  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Antiochian 
and  Nestorian  theol<^y;  and  he  even  so  far  controlled 
king  Feroze  that  this  monarch  expelled  those  Chris- 
tians who  had  espoused  the  Cyrillian  views,  and  set 
Nestorians  in  their  place,  putting  them  in  possession  of 
the  principal  seat  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Persia, 
the  see  of  Seleucia,  which  from  that  time  to  our  own 
day  has  always  been  filled  by  the  patriarch  of  the  Nes- 
torians.   Indeed,  such  was  the  zeal  and  success  of  fiar- 
Kumas  that  the  Nestorians  who  still  remain  in  Chaldtea, 
Persia,  Assyria,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  consider  him 
fCAlly  their  parent  and  founder.     He  certainly  contrib- 
uted much,  not  only  to  the  npbuUding  of  Nestorianism 
in  Persia,  but  to  its  spread  into  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia, 
India,  Tartary,  and  China,  whence  went  his  theological 
(Students  from  the  school  at  Nisibi&    "  The  Nestorians," 
says  Mosheim  (^Ecdes,  Hist,  i,  98),  "afler  they  had  ob- 
tained a  fixed  residence  in  Persia,  and  had  located  the 
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head  of  their  sect  at  Seleucia,  were  as  successful  as  they 
were  industrious  in  disseminating  their  doctrines  in  the 
countries  lying  without  the  Roman  empire.  It  appears 
from  unquestionable  documents,  still  existing,  that  there 
were  numerous  societies  in  all  parts  of  Perna,  in  India, 
in  Armenia,  in  Arabia,  in  Syria,  and  in  other  countries, 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Seleucia  during 
this  (the  6th)  century.**  Of  the  7th  centurv  he  says 
{ibid,  i,  499X  "The  Christian  religion  was  in* this  cen- 
tury diffused  beyond  its  former  bounds,  both  in  the  East- 
em  and  Western  countries  In  the  East,  the  Nestorians, 
with  incredible  industry  and  perseverance,  labored  to 
propagate  it  from  Persia,  Syria,  and  India  among  the 
barbarous  and  savage  nations  inhabiting  the  deserts  and 
the  remotest  shores  of  Asia.  In  particular,  the  vast 
empire  of  China  was  enlightened  by  their  zeid  and  in- 
dustry with  the  light  of  Christianity.*'  In  A.D.  498  a 
Chureh  council  convened  at  Seleucia,  and  by  this  body 
the  Nestorian  doctrine  was  made  the  faith  of  the  Per- 
sian Church.  The  dogmas  then  adopted  amount  to 
what  foUows:  1.  That  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world  there 
were  two  hypostases,  or  persons,  of  which  the  one  was 
divine,  or  the  Eternal  Word,  and  the  other  human,  or 
the  man  Christ  Jesus;  2.  That  these  two  hypostases  had 
only  one  outward  appearance;  8.  That  the  union  be- 
tween the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man  was  formed  in 
the  moment  of  the  Virgin's  conception,  and  is  never 
to  be  dissolved ;  4.  That  this  union  was  not  of  nature  or 
person,  but  of  will  and  afiection ;  5.  That  Christ  was  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  God,  who  dwelt  in  him 
as  in  a  ttoiple;  6.  That  Mary  was  to  be  ealled  the 
mother  of  Christ  (Xpiixrorojcoc),  and  not  the  mother  of 
God  (OcoroKOf).  How  far  Nestorius  himself  main- 
tained these  views  wiU  never  clearly  appear,  as  his  own 
expositions  of  Christology  are  only  extant  in  fragments, 
and  they  even  are  full  of  contradictions;  but  certainly 
the  doctrine  as  here  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Seleu- 
cia involves  a  denial  of  the  unity  of  Christ's  character. 
'*The  Nestorian  Christ,"  says  Dr.  Shedd,  in  hb  Hittory 
ofChriiixan  Doctrine^  ^b  two  persons — one  divine,  and 
one  human.  The  important  dbtinction  between  a  *  nat- 
ure' and  a  *  person'  b  not  observed,  and  the  consequence 
b  that  there  are  two  separate  and  diverse  selves  in- 
Jesus  Christ.  Instead  of  a  blending  of  the  two  natures- 
into  only  one  self,  the  Nestorian  scheme  places  two  selves 
side  by  side,  and  allows  only  a  moral  and  sympathetic 
union  between  them.  The  result  is  that  the  acts  of 
each  nature  derive  no  character  from  the  qualities  of  the 
other.  There  is  no  divine  humiliation,  because  the  hu- 
manity is  confessedly  the  seat  of  humiliation,  and  the 
humanity  b  by  itself,  unblended  in  the  unity  of  a  com- 
mon self-consciousness.  And  there  b  no  exaltation  of 
the  humanity,  because  the  divinity  b  confessedly  the 
source  of  the  exaltation,  and  thb  also  b  insulated  and 
isolated  for  the  same  reason.  There  b  God,  and  lihere 
b  man ;  but  there  b  no  God-man." 

II.  EccUnastical  History. — When  the  Sassanidn,  by 
restoring  the  Zoroastrian  mode  of  worship,  had  over- 
thrown the  empire  of  the  Parthians,  the  previous  good 
understanding  came  to  an  end,  as  they  required  theirs 
to  be  not  only  the  predominant,  but  the  oiUy  religion 
of  the  empire.  Tet  the  later  rulers  of  thb  dynasty  ap- 
pear to  have  cared  more  for  politics  than  for  religion, 
and  the  Christians,  i.  e.  the  Nestorians,  were  left  in  peace, 
except  in  times  of  war  against  the  Greek  emperors. 
Pherozes  (or  Feroze  or  Firuz),  as  we  have  seen  above, 
had  been  well  disposed  by  Barsumas  in  favor  of  the  Nes- 
torians, but  he  had  bitterly  opposed  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  persecuted  them.  Cavades,  or  Cobad,  hb  suc- 
cessor (448-581),  after  he  came  back  from  the  land  of 
the  Huns,  whither  he  had  fled  out  of  prison,  commenced 
against  the  Greek  empire  a  war  which  lasted  four  years, 
and  which  led  to  a  persecution  of  the  Chrisdans.  (He 
had  commanded  the  community  of  women.  Thb  led  to 
an  insurrection  of  the  nobility,  and  Cavades  was  thrown 
into  prison,  whence  hb  sbter  managed  to  help  him  es- 
cape and  flee  the  country.    Hb  brother,  Jamapes,  who 
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was  appointed  in  his  place,  recalled  the  obnoxious  law; 
and  as  it  had  probably  had  also  a  demoralizing  effect  on 
the  Christians,  Badsus,  then  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians, 
with  the  assent  of  this  new  and  more  liberal  ruler,  held 
a  synod  to  remedy  the  eviL)    According  to  Barhebneus 
{BibL  Or,  ii,  409),  Cavades  reascended  the  throne  with 
the  aid  of  the  Greeks,  and  sought  to  force  the  Nestorians 
to  unite  again  with  the  Romish  Church.     This,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  trustworthy.     About  the  end  of 
Cavades*s  reign  a  schism  took  place  among  the  Nesto- 
rians, which  is  said  to  have  lasted  twelve  years,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  two  patriarchs,  Nerses  and  Eliagus,  were 
elected  by  the  opposing  parties,  each  of  which  in  turn 
appointed  bishops  from  among  his  followers.     After 
Nerses  had  died  in  prison  and  Elisssus  had  been  deposed 
by  a  synod,  the  bishops  elected  Paulus,  who  however 
filled  the  office  but  a  few  months,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mar  Aba  I,  or  "  the  Great""  (536-552),  a  Magian  con- 
verted to  Christianity.      He  translated  the  liturgy  of 
the  Nestorians  from  the  Greek  into  Syriac;  and  this 
version  (x>ntinues  in  use  at  the  present  day  among  the 
Nestorians.     Mar  Aba  I  showed  also  great  activity  in 
restoring  order  and  discipline  in  the  Church,  visiting 
the  different  dioceses,  sending  pastoral  addresses  to  dis- 
tant churches,  and  holding  in  544  a  synod  iu  which  it 
was  declared  that  neither  patriarchs  nor  bishops  should 
thenceforth  be  allowed  to  marry — a  regulation  which  has 
ever  since  been  observed  in  the  Nestorian  Church.    He 
also  confirmed  the  former  canons,  and  ordered  that, 
while  adhering  strictly  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  system 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  should  form  the  basis  of  the 
Scripture  ex^esis.    On  account  of  the  previously  men- 
tioned schism,  when  there  were  often  two  bishops  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  see,  Mar  Aba  I  deposed  the  unworthy 
dignitaries;  and  in  cases  where  two  equally  deserving 
filled  the  office,  he  retained  the  oldest,  and  the  other  had 
to  return  to  his  former  condition  until  the  office  became 
vacant  again.     Patriarch  Ezechiel  (577-580),  as  soon 
as  he  entered  into  office,  held  a  synod  (Feb.,  577),  whose 
principal  result  was  the  promulgation  of  an  edict  against 
the  Messalians.    As  the  Monophysites  had  made  great 
progress  in  Persia  under  Cavades,  and  especially  under 
Chosroes  I  (531-579)  [see  Khosru],  Jacob  Baradseus 
appointed  as  oecumenical  metropolitan,  in  the  place  of 
the  imprisoned  patriarch,  a  metropolitan  of  the  East, 
Achudemes,  whom  Barhebrreus  considers  as  the  first 
maphrian  (q.  v.)  of  the  East.     Chosroes,  according  to 
popular  tradition,  became  a  Christian  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  and  recommended  his  successors  to  avoid  war 
with  Greece.    As  for  himself,  he  seems  to  have  been 
often  at  war  with  that  country,  and  to  have  on  those 
occasions  persecuted  the  Christians.    His  son,  Hormuzd 
lY,  as  bIbo  Chosroes  H,  proved  more  friendly  to  the 
Nestorians,  especially  the  latter,  who  compelled  all 
Christians  in  the  empire  to  join  them.    He  afterwards, 
however,  persecuted  them  on  account  of  their  having 
elected  Gregorius  as  patriarch  against  his  will;  and 
after  Gregorius's  death,  in  608,  he  forbade  their  ap- 
pointing another.      The  office  remained   vacant  for 
twenty  years,  until  Shiruje  (Sirofis),  the  son  of  Chos- 
roes H,  ascended  the  throne.    He  proved  favorable  to 
the  Christians  of  all  denominations.     Hb  successors 
also  left  them  in  peace,  being  too  weak  and  too  much 
occupied  in  preserving  their  position  and  life  to  do 
otherwise. 

Under  the  caliphs  the  Nestorians  were  seldom  perse- 
cuted ;  on  the  contrary,  they  claim  that  they  received 
several  charters,  the  authenticity  of  some  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  doubted.  The  first,  they  say,  was  obtained  by 
patriarch  Jesujab  of  Gadala  (628-647),  who  saw  the 
last  Persian  kings.  He  went  himself  to  Mohammed, 
and  asked  him  for  iL  It  was  printed  by  Gabriel  Sio- 
nita  (Paris,  1630).  Indeed,  Mohammed  is  supposed  to 
owe  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  a  Nes- 
torian monk,  Sergius ;  and  it  is  therefore  but  natural  to 
suppose  that  from  him  the  sect  received  many  privi- 
kges,  so  that  it  obtained  great  consideration  among  the 


Arabians,  and  exerted  an  influence  upon  their  cnknre. 
and  thus  upon  the  development  of  philow^hy  and  sd- 
ence  in  generaL     The  words  of  the  worid's  savaitf. 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  in  the  second  volume  of  bu 
Kosmos  (Stuttg.  and  Tubing.  1847,  p.  247  sq.),  on  the 
connection  of  NesUmaninn  with  the  culture  and  phys- 
cal  science  of  the  Arabians,  are  worthy  of  note  here :  ^  It 
was  one  of  the  wondrous  arrangements  in  the  system  of 
things  that  the  Christian  sect  of  the  Nestorians,  which 
has  exerted  a  very  important  infloence  on  the  geo- 
graphical extension  of  knowledge,  was  of  service  even 
to  the  Arabians  before  the  latter  found  their  way  u> 
learned  and  disputatious  Alexandria;   that  Chriittaa 
Nestorianism,  in  fact,  under  the  protection  of  the  ansa 
of  Islam,  was  able  to  penetrate  far  into  Eastern  Aats. 
The  Arabians,  in  other  words,  gained  their  first  acquaiiu- 
anoe  with  Grecian  literature  through  the  Syrians,  a  kin- 
dred Shemitic  race;  while  the  Syrians  themselves, scaire- 
ly  a  century  and  a  half  before,  bad  first  received  the 
knowledge  of  Grecian  literature  through  the  anatl^- 
matized  Nestorians.   Physicians  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  institutions  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  the  celebrated 
medical  school  founded  by  the  Nestorian  Christians  at 
Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  were,  as  eariy  as  the  timea  of 
Mohammed,  befriendetl  by  him  and  by  Abu-Bekr,  io 
Mecca."    Jesujab  also  obtained  another  charter  from 
Omar,  together  with  complete  exemption  fhMu  taxes 
for  himself,  his  brothers,  servants,  and  followers,  which 
it  is  said  lasted  until  the  beginning  of  the  14th  oed- 
tur}\    Ali  gave  Maremes,  a  follower  of  Jesujab,  then 
bbhop  of  Nisibis,  on  account  of  his  having  supplied  hb 
army  with  food,  a  recommendation  for  all  his  f«dloweis 
to  spare  the  Christians.     Similar  securitioi  were  given 
to  their  patriarchs  by  Muktedir-billah,  Kader- ballak, 
and  their  successors,  and  Jesujab  of  Adiabeue  (65O-^0Q) 
was  able  to  write  to  Simeon,  metropolitan  of  Persia,  th^ 
the  Arabs  were  not  only  not  opposed  to  ChriatianitT, 
but  held  it  in  high  respect,  showing  g^reat  regard  to  the 
priests  and  people,  and  even  »ipporting  the  chnrdMS 
and  convents.     As  the  Nestorians  were  distinguished 
for  their  learning  and  activity,  many  of  them  held  high 
official  positions.     They  were  especially  renowned,  as 
we  have  already  learned  from  Humboldt,  as  physicuras 
and  as  secretaries  to  the  caliphs,  and  so  highly  and 
favorably  were  these  regarded  that  no  election  of  patri- 
archs or  other  important  ecclesiastica]  event  took  fdaee 
without  their  being  consulted.     In  this  manner  cbc 
Nestorians  acquired  great  preponderance  over  the  mber 
Christian  sects,  and  the  caliphs  Kajim-beamr411ah  and 
Muktedir-billah  declared  officially  that  the  patriarch 
Sabaijesu  (sumamed  Zaubur)  and  Ebedjesn  should  have 
authority  not  only  over  the  Nestorians,  but  also  over 
the  Roman  Catholics,  or  Melchites  (q.  v.),  and  the  Jae- 
obites  (q.  v.).     With  the  exception  of  a  short  pei^vca- 
tion  under  HarAn-al-Rascbid,  we  find  but  two  during 
tlmt  entire  period :  the  first,  chiefly  directed  against  t^ 
Nestorians,  by  Mutewekkil,  was  occasioned  by  his  phy- 
sician, Bochtjesu,  having  displeased  him;  the  second, 
by  Hakim-beamr-illah,  was  directed  with  great  vigor 
against  all  Christians,  and  even  against  the  Jewf^  bat 
it  of  course  did  not  extend  beyond  his  own  domin- 
ions of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.    The  power  of  the 
physicians  and  secretaries  also  proved  injurious  at  length, 
as  they  went  so  far  as  to  arbitrarily  appoint  and  depoac 
patriarchs,  making  the  caliphs  confirm  their  action. 
(Christianity,  it  may  be  stated  here,  had  been  introduced 
into  Arabia  at  a  very  early  period.   Both  the  Nestoriam 
and  the  Jacobite  sought  this  field  to  propagate  their 
own  doctrines,  and  the  former  proved  sncc^irful  in  that 
undertaking.     Under  the  caliphs  they  spread  not  osly 
in  Arabia,  but  through  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  onder 
Mar  Aba  II  [patriarch  742-752]  a  bishop  had  to  be 
appointed  for  the  Nestorians  distributed  throughout 
Egypt.     This  bishop  was  subject  to  the  see  of  I>aroa»- 
cus;  in  later  times  they  had  also  a  metropolitan  of 
Egypt,    The  bishops  of  the  different  parts  of  Arsbia 
were  at  first  subject  to  the  metropolitans  of  IVrsia,  to 
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whose  diocese  belonged  also  the  East  Indies,  the  west- 
era  shores  of  which,  at  least,  were  still  Christian  in  the 
eariy  part  of  the  7th  century.) 

^ter  Bagdad  had  been  built  and  become  the  abode 
of  the  caHphs,  the  patriarchs  selected  it  also  as  their 
residence  in  A.D.  762.     They  were  elected  there,  but 
ordained  at  Seleuda.     Auanjesu  II  was  the  first  patri> 
arch  elected  at  Bagdad.   The  patriarch  was  called  yaze^ 
iickj  i.  e.  catholicoa,  and  in  the  13th  century  the  yaze- 
lich  had  no  less  than  twenty-five  metropolitans  under 
his  supervision.   Says  an  ecclesiastical  historian :  ^*  The 
Nestorians  had  now  become  widely  extended.     They 
occupied,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  Christian 
sects,  the  region  which  forms  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Persia,  in  all  parts  of  which  they  had  churches.     They 
were  numerous  in  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia. 
They  had  churches  in  Syria  and  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus.    They  had  churches  among  the  mountains  of 
Malabar  in  India.    They  had  numerous  churches  in 
the  vast  regions  of  Tartary,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
Mount  Imaus,  and  beyond,  through  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  now  known  as  Chinese  Tartary,  and  even  in 
China  itaelfl    The  names  of  twenty-five  metropolitan 
sees  are  on  record,  which  of  course  embraced  a  far 
greater  number  of  bbhoprics,  and  still  more  numerous 
societies  or  churches.**     Mar  Aba  II  resided  at  Wasit, 
and  after  the  building  of  Sermeura  by  Mutasim,  in  the 
year  220  of  the  Hegira,  some  of  the  patriarchs  chose  it 
as  their  residence.    When  Hulagu  Khan  took  Bagdad, 
in  1258,  patriarch  Machicha  caused  the  Christians  of 
all  sects  to  assemble  in  a  church,  and  saved  them  bv 
stratagem  from  the  hands  of  the  Mongols.    Hulagu  and 
most  of  bis  followers  were  not  badly  disposed  towards 
the  Christians,  and  particularly  towards  the  Nestorians, 
partly  because  of  a  common  enmity  against  the  Moham- 
medans, and  partly  because  their  religion,  Buddhism, 
had  borrowed  so  much  of  its  form  from  Nestorianism, 
and  also  because  a  large  number  of  their  wives  were  at. 
least  nominal  Christians,  and  some  of  their  leaders  too. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  land  of  the  Keralt,  or 
Krite-Tartai^  where,  according  to  divers  accounts,  Nes- 
torianism had  been  flourishing  since  the  11th  century, 
and  whose  rulers  seem  to  have  embraced  it.    Their 
title,  Ung(h),  or  Bang  Khan,  could  readily  be  derived 
from  a  perversion  of  the  name  John,  and  thus  have 
given  rise  to  the  tradition  of  the  presbyter  or  priest 
John  [sec  Johx,  Prestkr]  being  a  mighty  king,  which 
afterwards,  when  its  fictitious  character  was  recognised, 
was  transferred  to  the  (until  then  unknown)  Christian 
king  of  Ethiopia  (see  Gould,  Mi/flu  of  the  Mid,  Ages^  p. 
30  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Historia  Tartarorum  Ecdes.  [Helmst. 
1 74 1  ] ;  Neander,  Kirchengesch,  v,  84  sq.).    Zenghis  Khan 
himself  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  his  vanquished 
enemy  Bang  Khan,  Toghrul,  and  his  son  Jaghatai, 
according  to  Marco  Polo,  became  a  Christian.     The 
family  of  the  Bang  Khan  of  Tendiich  remained  also 
allied  to  the  imperial  family  down  to  the  days  of  Marco 
Polo ;  and  the  chief  of  the  Minorites,  John  of  Monte 
Corvino,  succeeded  in  inducing  a  prince  of  that  countr}*, 
successor  of  the  Bang  Khan,  whom  he  caDs  George, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  his  followers,  to  be- 
come reconciled  with  the  Romish  Church  in   1292. 
This  union,  however,  was  of  but  short  duration,  as  his 
son  in  1299,  with  all  his  adherents,  returned  to  Nes- 
torianism.   The  same  John  of  Monte  Corvino  (q.  v.) 
built  the  first  Christian  church  at  Peking,  with  the  as- 
sent of  Kublai  Khan,  and  baptized  six  thousand  people, 
for  which  he  was  by  the  pope  appointed  A  rchiepiscopus 
Cambaliensu,    Assemani  gives  the  names  of  a  number 
of  Christian  princes  or  rulers  of  the  family  of  Zenghis 
Khan.    Arghun  Khan,  who  reigned  after  the  return  of 
the  family  to  Mohammedanism,  promised  to  become  a 
Christian  after  taking  Jerusalem.     Kaigatu,  son  uf 
Abaga,  was  a  Christian,  according  to  Haytho.     Cassan 
was  at  first  in  favor  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  had 
aided  him  in  ascending  the  throne,  and  his  general, 
Neturuz,  persecuted  the  Christians,  but  he  changed  after- 


wards, and  greatly  favored  them.  Chodabende,  second 
son  of  Argliun,  called  by  the  Tan^rs  Oldshaltu,  was 
led  by  his  mother  to  become  a  Christian,  like  her,  and 
was  baptized  under  the  name  of  Nicholas,  but  after  her 
death  he  returoed  to  Islamism,  and  took  the  name  of 
Mohammed  Ghaiath-ed-din ;  his  son,  Abu  Said,  sur- 
named  Behadur  Khan,  was  probably  of  the  same  re- 
ligion, as  were  also  his  followers,  under  whom  the  em- 
pire was  divided  between  several  dynasties.  It  remain- 
ed thus  divided  until  Timur  reunited  it.  After  him  the 
Turcomans  ruletl  over  Mesopotamia,  Chaldtea,  Media, 
and  Persia.  His  successors  fomided  the  Mongol  empire 
in  India  and  the  Turkish  empire  in  Western  Asia. 

The  long  and  uninterrupted  peace  enjoyed  by  the 
Christians  under  the  rule  of  the  Arabs  and  Mongols 
had  led  to  a  great  expansion  of  Nestorianism  in  Eastern 
Asia.  Hulagu  had  (according  to  Haytho)  g^ven  to 
Christians  the  command  of  camps  and  of  whole  states, 
and  appointed  a  palace  in  Bagdad  for  the  residence  of 
patriarch  Machicha.  Abaga  Khan  confirmed  this  gift, 
but  Machicha  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town  on  account 
of  a  disturbance  he  had  himself  occasioned  (by  causing 
a  Christian  renegade  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tigris),  and 
retired  to  Arbela.  The  return  of  Achmed  Khan,  Cho- 
dabende, and  their  successors  to  Islamism  put  an  end  to 
the  favor  of  the  Christians,  but  we  find  no  evidence  of 
their  being  really  oppressed  until  the  reign  of  Timur, 
who  persecuted  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans. 
CommunicaHons  with  the  distant  East  were  now  broken 
up,  and  the  churches  there  gradually  died  out.  Islam- 
ism, on  the  contrary,  gained  ground  daily,  and  destroye<l 
the  Christian  communities  in  Tartary  and  India.  The 
same  was  subsequently  done  in  Persia  by  the  fanatical 
Shiites.  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia  by  the  Mohammedan 
dynasties.  To  these  causes  must  be  added  that  the 
popes,  especially  since  the  appearance  of  the  Mongols, 
who  showed  themselves  favorable  to  the  Christians 
maintained  an  active  correspondence  with  their  prince?*, 
and  sent  missionaries  who  opposed  the  Nestorians,  till, 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  few  communities  scat- 
tered through  India,  and  now  known  as  Tkomaa  Chit' 
iianSf  they  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  wild 
mountains  and  the  valleys  of  Kurdistan  and  to  Armenia. 
Here,  under  the  Turkish  dominion,  they  remain  to 
this  day,  with  a  separate  patriarch,  who  from  1559  till 
the  17th  century  resided  at  Mosul,  but  has  since  dwelt 
in  an  almost  inaccessible  valley  on  the  borders  of  Tur- 
key and  Persia.  They  are  very  ignorant  and  poor,  and 
have  been  much  reduced  by  war,  persecution,  disease, 
and  want. 

III.  Nestorians  of  the  Chwxh  of  Rome, — A  portion  of 
the  Nestorians,  especially  those  in  cities,  united  from 
time  to  time,  under  the  name  of  ChaldaanSf  with  the 
Roman  Church,  subject  to  a  patriarch  of  their  own.  He 
resided  first  at  Bagdad,  and  afterwards  at  Mosul ;  but  a 
division  arising  among  them,  in  1551  the  patriarchate 
became  diWded,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  a  new  patriarch 
was  consecrated  by  pope  Innocent  IX,  whose  successors 
fixed  their  residence  in  the  city  of  Ormuz,  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Persia,  where  they  still  continue,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Simemtites. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  early  relation  of  the 
Christians  of  Persia  to  the  see  of  Rome,  yet  without  a 
brief  review  of  their  early  history  it  is  not  well  possible 
to  understand  the  progress  of  Romanism  in  the  Nestorian 
country,  and  we  therefore  insert  here  as  much  as  is  es- 
sential for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  reader  a  complete 
history  of  Nestorianism.  It  is  very  likely  that  Christi- 
anity was  introduced  into  Persia  as  early  as  the  days 
of  the  apostles,  but  the  whole  histor}*  of  the  empire  at 
that  time  ia  so  uncertain  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  statements  as  to  its  progress.  Under  the 
Arsacides,  who  were  thoroughly  indifferent  in  religious 
matters,  it  is  likely  that  the  Church  was  permitted  to 
spread  unmolested,  and  Barhebrseus  and  others  only  men- 
tion one  persecution  of  short  duration.  Trajan,  however, 
persecuted  the  Christians  as  far  as  his  power  extended 
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throughont  the  provinces  during  his  wan.  The  bishop 
of  the  chief  town  of  Seleucia-Ctesiphon  gradually  be- 
came the  bead  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Persia  and 
the  more  remote  Eastern  countries.  Yet  when  Papa, 
bishop  of  Seleocia,  sent  Simeon  and  Sbadost  as  his  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Council  of  Nice  (A.D.  825),  we  still 
find  a  John,  bishop  of  Persia,  sent  also  to  the  same  as- 
sembly as  representative  of  the  churches  of  Persia  and 
the  East  Indies.  And  although  Jaballaha,  archbishop 
of  Seleucia,  in  the  synod  of  A.D.  420,  invested  the  bish- 
ops of  PeR»ia  with  the  office  of  metropolitans,  it  is  only 
Jesujab  of  Adiabne  (654-660),  his  pupil  and  successor 
Georgius  (660-680),  or,  finaUy,  Timotheus  (778-«20), 
who  brought  them  into  absolute  subjection  to  the  see  of 
Seleucia.  But  as  the  frequent  wars  with  the  Romans 
rendered  the  journey  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible, 
it  was  at  last  neglected,  and  Shachlupha,  who  died  in 
182  (according  to  Amru  in  244;  see  Aseemani,  BiU. 
Or.  iv,  42),  was  the  first  who  was  ordained  at  Seleu- 
cia, They  thus  acquired  a  ceruin  degree  of  indepen- 
dence. Papa,  the  successor  of  Shachlupha,  received 
the  title  of  archbishop ;  subsequent  ones  took  that  of 
patriarch,  and  claimed  the  same  rank  as  those  of  the 
Western  Church.  This,  Assemani  states  (^Bibl,  Or,  iii, 
427;  iv,  80),  was  first  done  by  Babieus  (498-508)  at  a 
:«ynod  held  in  499.  He  caUs  him  the  first  Neetorian 
bishop  of  Seleucia,  and  asserts  that  his  three  predeces- 
sors— Dadjesu,  BatMeus,  and  Acacius— remained  true  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  and  to  their  obedience  to 
the  see  of  Antioch.  Yet  Dadjesu  already  held  a  synod 
(480-465),  in  which  it  was  declared  that  no  complaints 
or  accusations  could  ever  be  brought  against  the  bishop 
of  Seleucia,  to  whom  all  owed  unquestioning  obedience. 
In  the  Arabic  Sjfnodicon  and  Nanocanon  it  is  further 
stated  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  complain  of  him  to  the 
Western  patriarchs,  nor  to  appeal  tb  them  from  his  de- 
cisions :  this  is  bv  Assemani  considered  as  a  later  Nes- 
torian  interpolation.  But  Babnus  and  Acacius  must 
have  been  weak  prelates,  for  it  appears  from  the  canons 
of  the  times  that  the  morals  of  the  clergy  became  yery 
lax  under  their  rule;  and  Acacius,  who  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  Edessa.  and  therefore  held  the 
Nestorian  doctrines,  being  sent  to  Constantinople  as 
Persian  ambassador,  joined  there  in  anathematizing 
Nestorius,  but  after  his  return  never  acted  against  the 
Nestorians.  He  complained  also,  according  to  Barhe- 
bneus  (see  Assemani,  BiU.  Or.  iii,  888,  note),  that  Xena- 
jas,  monophysite  bishop  of  Mabug  (Uierapolis),  known 
by  the  Greek  name  of  Philoxenus,  as  the  translators  of 
the  N.T.  into  Syriac  called  him,  denominated  him  and 
hb  adherents  "  Nestorians,**  while  he  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  Nestorius  nor  of  his  heresy  (!).  This  seems, 
then,  to  be  the  origin  of  the  name.  They  called  them- 
ttelves  "Chaldaeans,*'  a  name  which  now  is  used  only  for 
the  Nestorians  reconciled  with  the  Rombh  (Hiureh; 
they  claim  that  the  appellation  of  Nestorians  is  wrong, 
as  Nestorius  never  was  their  patriarch,  and  they  do  not 
even  understand  his  language,  and  that,  moreover,  he 
is  posterior  to  them.  Although  these  early  patriarchs 
did  not  venture  to  break  openly  with  the  see  of  Rome, 
Rabieus— originally  a  layman,  and,  as  such,  married— 
who  filled  the  see  of  Seleucia  after  a  two-vears*  vacancy, 
was  the  first  to  act  towards  it  in  a  fearless  manner.  He 
held  a  synod  in  which  it  was  declared,  1,  that  all  that 
had  passed  between  Barsumas  and  Acacius  (who  had 
excommunicated  each  other)  should  be  forgotten,  and 
their  correspondence  destroyed;  2,  that  the  patriarch, 
bishops,  priests,  and  monks  should  be  allowed  to  marry 
one  wife  (not  several,  as  had  previously  been  sometimes 
the  case;  see  Assemani,  De  catholicig  am  pcUriarchis 
Chaldaorum  et  Nestorianorum  Commeniarius  [Rome, 
1775,  4to],  p.  18) ;  3,  that  the  patriarch  of  Seleucia  was 
entitled  to  absolute  obedience ;  4,  that  the  bishops 
should  meet  their  metropolitan  every  two  years  instead 
of  yearly,  and  the  patriarch  every  four  instead  of  ev- 
ery two  years,  to  consider  Church  matters,  and  that  in 
he  moDth  of  October,  the  patriarch  having  the  privi- 


lege of  calling  the  meeting  earlier.  Barhebnens  sari, 
in  reference  to  the  second  canon,  that  Babeas  com- 
manded his  successors  to  many  under  penmky  of  ietcr- 
dict,  and  ordered  also  the  bishops  and  pvvsbytcts  to 
marry  again  after  their  wife's  death,  which  is  evideathr 
an  erroneous  statement  (see  BibL  Or.  p.  429).  His  mac- 
cessors  were  of  the  same  opinions :  all  the  eptsoofial  sees 
were  filled  by  Nestorian  bishops,  and  they  all  soiight  %m 
increase  their  party.  Besides  them  there  labored  An 
for  the  same  o^ect  a  number  of  writers,  and  paiticuIariT 
the  monks  6f  numerous  convents  which  tbey  establiabcd 
in  Assyria,  and  among  whom  we  must  notice  as  tht 
most  ancient  and  most  renowned  those  of  NiaitHS.  Tbey 
produced  not  only  learned  theologians  and  efficient 
priests,  but  also  distinguished  physicians  and  pfaikaei>- 
phers;  they  translated  the  Greek  classics^  namely,  Aris- 
totle, Hippocrates,  and  Gakn;  they  were  in  that  agt 
of  darkness  the  only  depositaries  of  learning;  and  ibe 
teachers  of  the  surrounding  barbarians.  They  bad 
schools  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Be^des  tlM 
school  at  Nisibis,  there  was  founded  at  about  the  same 
time,  by  ^Eacius,  also  from  Edessa,  a  school  at  SeieiMia. 
It  was  revived  in  580,  and  was  in  existence  as  late  as 
605.  A  school  was  also  established  at  Doridna  in  A.IX 
585.  At  Bagdad  were  two  schools  in  832,  and  two  <ah- 
ers  were  in  its  neighborhood.  Schools  existed  besides 
at  Terhana,  Mahusa,  Maraga,  and  Adiabene,  in  Assyria. 
and  at  Maraga,  in  Aderbijan.  There  were  also  schools 
in  Elam,  Persia,  Korassan,  and  Arabia.  The  acbool  tt 
Nisibis  had  a  three-years'  course  of  study.  The  stud- 
ies, to  a  great  extent,  were  theological ;  bat  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible  there  was  added  in  the  schoob  generally  the 
study  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  dialectics,  arithme- 
tic, geometry,  music,  astronomy,  medidne,  etc  (comp. 
Anderson,  Oriental  Churches,  i,  168). 

The  first  among  the  Nestorians  who  embraced  Ro- 
man Catholicism  was  the  metropolitan  Sahaduna,  who 
was  sent  by  SiroSs,  king  of  Persia,  as   ambaosador 
to  the  court  of  Byzantium,  together  with  the  newly- 
elected  patriarch,  Jesujab  of  Gadala,  in  6^     Sbonly 
afterwards  king  Heraclius  took  a  journey  to  Aayris. 
and  invited  many  Nestorians  and  Monophyntea  to  join 
the  Romish  Church.    Sahaduna,  declared  free  by  patri- 
arch Maremes,  was  excommunicated  by  his  aucccawc 
Jesujab  of  Adiabene  for  having  three  tia»es  openly  pn>- 
fessed  Nestorianism,  and  as  often  recanted  again.   Their 
second  reunion  with  the  Romish  Church  was  merely  €c^ 
tidous.     Pope  Innocent  IV  had  sent  some  bishops  with 
an  address  to  Rabban  Ara,  vicar  of  the  East  (not  '^pa- 
triarch,'^ as  Raynaldus  has  it),  who  was  a  Neatoriaa. 
Ara  answered  with  true  Oriental  devotion  in  1247,  and 
recommended  to  the  pope  the  archbishop  of  Jenmkm 
and  his  brethren  in  Syria,  adding  to  it  a  conff  Miim  9f 
faith  drawn  up  by  the  archbishop  of  Nisibis,  and  rigntd 
by  two  other  archbishops  and  three  iMshops,  in  whidi 
Mary  was  designated  as  ;^i(rroroicoc«     Tbb  is  also  the 
nature  of  the  works  of  the  Jacobite  patriarch  Ignatius. 
and  of  the  maphrian  John.    Pope  Nicholas  IT,  in  1:S8, 
sent  an  address,  together  with  a  oonfearion  of  iKOh,  lo 
patriarch  Jaballaha  (1281-1817),  to  which  his  succcasoc. 
Benedict  XI,  obtained  an  answer  in  1304,  in  which  cIh* 
Church  of  Rome  is  called  the  mother  and  teacher  of  aU 
others,  and  the  pope  the  head  pastor  of  Christianity. 
From  these  expressions,  and  from  the  aocompanyiag 
apparently  orthodox  confession  of  faith,  Assemani  con- 
cludes that  Jaballaha  connected  himself  with  the  Rom- 
ish Church.    However  true  this  inference  may  have 
been  of  Jaballaha*8  individual  opinions,  they  certainly 
exercised  no  influence  over  his  foUowers.     At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century  pope  John  XXII  made  « 
vigorous  effort  for  the  total  suppression  of  the  Nesto- 
rians.    He  sent  letters  to  the  patriarch  of  J^usakm  <w 
the  subject  (A.D.  1326).     By  this  time  both  Nestoriaas 
and  Jacobites  (who  held  the  Eutychian  heresr  thai 
there  was  but  one  nature  in  Christ)  had  exdoare  ca> 
tablishments.    In  the  pope's  letter  it  is  stated  that  botk 
these  sects  **  habentes  illic  ctistinctas  ecdestaa,  in  qoibai 
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erworea  et  bflreses  hujusmodi,  non  sine  magnU  suaruin 
et  rauUorum  alioram  Animanim  periculis  publico  dog- 
matiaftnu"    The  patriarch  is  accordingly  urged  to  ex- 
terminate them.    On  the  other  hand,  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  £ugenius  lY,  in  1445,  a  number  of  Nestoriane 
residing  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  together  with  their 
metropolitan,  Timothy  of  Tarsus,  were  induced  by  the 
miseionary  archbishop  Andreas  to  join  the  Romish 
Church.    A  more  enduring  reunion  took  place  in  the 
16th  century;  the  Nestorians  were  already  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  St.  Thomas  in  India,  were  dl  restricted  again 
within  the  limits  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.    The 
patriarchate  had  become  hereditary,  the  nephew  suc- 
ceeding the  unde  in  that  office.    At  the  death  of  pa- 
triarch Simeon  in  1551,  his  nephew.  Bar  Mama,  with 
the  aid  of  the  only  remaining  metropolitan,  Ananjesu, 
assumed  the  office.    The  three  remaining  bishops  of 
Arbela,  Salmas,  and  Aderbijan  (which  in  themselves 
were  sufficient  to  elect  a  patriarch),  assembled  a  num- 
ber of  priests,  monks,  etc,  at  Mosul,  and  elected  John 
Sulaca,  monk  or  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Hormuzd, 
as  patriarch.    In  order  to  g^ve  their  patriarch  an  ad- 
vantage over  Simeon  Deaha  Bar  Mama,  they  sent  him 
to  Borne  to  be  ordained.    On  his  return  he  was  made 
prisoner  in  Amid  (Diarbekir),  at  the  instigation  of  his 
rival,  according  to  Aasemani,  and  killed  in  prison.   An- 
other was  at  once  appointed  in  his  (dace,  and  matters 
contiuued  thus  for  about  one  hundred  years.    Simeon 
Denha,  however,  sustained  by  those  Nestorians  who 
had  remained  true  to  their  Church,  did  not  surrender 
liis  office,  but  retained  it  until  his  death  in  1569,  when 
his  adherents  appointed  another,  who,  as  well  as  his 
successors  after  him,  took  the  name  of  Eliaa.    Among 
them  was  one  who,  at  the  request  of  pope  Paul  V,  sent, 
in  1607  and  IGOd,  orthodox  confessions  of  faith  to  Rome, 
and  in  a  synod  held  a  short  time  before  his  death  at 
Amid  (in  1617)  submitted  to  the  pope's  requisitions. 
The  union  which  resulted  was,  however,  disturbed  again 
by  his  successors.    At  last,  in  1684,  pope  Innocent  XI 
appointed  a  patriarch,  who  resided  in  Amid  (Diarbekir), 
as  his  successors  afterwards  did,  and  took  the  name  of 
Joseph,  which  they  have  retained.    Since  then  there  is  a 
patriarch  of  the  Chaldsans  (Nestorians  who  have  united 
with  the  Church  of  Rome)  who  is  named  Joseph,  and  re- 
sides at  £1-Kushmur,  Moeul  (in  the  convent  of  St.  Hor- 
misdas);  while  there  is  another  for  the  Nestorians,  called 
Simeon,  who  claims  also  to  be  the  *'  patriarch  of  the  Chal- 
dsBans.**   He  resides  in  the  mountains  of  Kiirdistan,  near 
Julamerk.    The  present  Chaldasan  community  in  the 
East — composed  of  converts  from  the  Nestorians  to  the 
papacy— may  be  set  down  as  not  exceeding  20,000  souls, 
scattered  from  Diarbekir  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  and 
from  the  borders  of  Tyari  to  Bagdad — a  district  which 
once  contained  a  vast  Nestorian  population.    Many  of 
these  *'  Chaldeans**  sigh  for  a  reform  in  their  Church. 
The  Chaldaean  portion  of  Nestorians,  L  e.  the  Romanized 
Nestorians,  are  governed  by  a  patriarch  and  six  bish- 
ops, but  these  have  lately  been  pensioned  by  the  Prop- 
aganda, the  patriarch  receiving  a  yeariy  salary  of 
20,000  piastres,  or  £200,  and  the  bishops  sums  varying 
from  2000  to  8000  piastres  each.    Through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  embassy  in  1845,  Mar  Zeya  obtained 
a  firman  from  Constantinople  acknowledging  him  as 
patriarch  of  the  Chaldseans.    This  was  the  first  recog- 
nition by  the  Ottoman  Porte  of  the  new  community. 
But  the  patriarch  soon  discovered  that  his  functions 
were  virtually  exercised  by  the  Propaganda.    He  grew 
weary  of  the  interference  of  the  Latin  missionaries,  and 
resisted  their  demands.    Various  charges  were  brought 
against  him  in  consequence,  and  he  was  summoned  to 
Rome  to  answer  for  himself.    He  chose  rather  to  resign 
his  office,  and  was  succeeded  in  1846  by  Mar  Y(bef.    In 
effect,  the  ChaldsBans  have  no  longer  an  independent 
existence.    They  are  a  section  of  the  Romish  Church, 
their  connection  with  which,  while  on  the  one  hand  it 
has  introduced  among  them  schools  and  education  after 


the  European  manner,  has  on  the  other  infected  them 
with  deeper  superstitions;  and  the  only  benefit  which 
they  have  derived  from  a  change  of  name  and  commun- 
ion is  the  promise  of  political  protection  from  France, 
with  occasional  presents  of  ecclesiastical  vestments,  pict^ 
ures  of  saints,  and  rosaries — "  Gifts,"  says  Mr.  Badger, 
**  which  they  know  not  how  to  use,  and  show  no  dispo- 
sition to  learn."  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  the  Church  rituals,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  country  over  which  they  are  scattered,  there  is 
a  striking  uniformity  in  all  the  copies  now  in  use  both 
among  the  Nestorians  and  *^  Chaldaeans,"  except  when* 
these  latter  have  omitted  parts  of  the  original  text,  or 
altered  it  to  suit  their  present  conformity  with  Rome. 
The  only  way  of  accounting  for  this  coincidence  is  af- 
forded by  the  operation  of  that  canon  which  made  it 
obligatory  upon  all  the  metropolitans  and  bishops  to 
appear  in  person  or  by  proxy  to  testify  of  their  faith 
and  obedience  before  the  catholioos— that  is,  the  patri- 
arch. Yet  it  appears  that  there  is  no  standard  confes- 
sion of  faith — nothing  entitled  to  be  considered  a  sym- 
bol of  the  doctrines  held  by  this  community.  See  Ciial^ 
D.AAM8;  Nestobian  Monastics. 

IV.  The  Christiam  of  SU  Thomas,  in  East  India,  are 
a  branch  of  the  Nestorians.  They  are  named  after  the 
apostle  Thomas,  who  is  supposed  to  have  preached  the 
Gospel  in  that  country.  It  is  probable  also  that  dur- 
ing the  persecution  in  Persia  a  number  of  Christians 
emigrated  to  India.  A  bishop  and  priest,  it  is  said, 
went  in  845  from  Jerusalem  to  Malabar.  Cosmas  In- 
dicopleustes  (in  the  6th  century,  about  580)  speaks  of  a 
Church  in  Malabar.  At  Calliana  there  was  a  bishop  or- 
dained in  Persia,  and  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  a  Church 
with  a  presbyter,  deacon,  etc.,  also  ordained  in  Persia, 
but  these  served  simply  for  the  Persian  merchants  in  the 
island,  the  inhabitants  not  being  Christiana.  About  570 
Bud,  the  presbyter,  visited  the  churches  of  India  as 
periodeutes  (an  office  still  existing  among  the  Nesto- 
rians ;  see  Araem.  BibL  Or,  iii,  219),  but  Jesujab  of  Adia- 
bene  (patriarch,  850-860)  complidned  in  his  letters  to 
Simeon,  the  metropolitan  of  Persia,  that  through  his 
fault  and  that  of  his  predecessors  the  churches  of  India 
were  in  a  very  bad  state  (it  was  patriarch  Timotheus 
who  first  gave  them  a  metropolitan  [see  below]),  and 
that  Christianity  had  almost  died  out  in  Korassan.  He 
commanded  the  readers  no  longer  to  obey  their  bishop, 
who  was  deposed  by  a  synod  of  Seleucia,  and  to  elect  a 
new  one  to  be  sent  to  him  for  ordination.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Christianity  spread  thence  into  China,  and  a 
stone  monument  discovered  there  (whose  authenticity 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  luiy  reasonable  ground  to 
doubt)  testifies  to  the  success  of  the  Nestorian  Church 
from  the  time  of  its  introduction  under  Jesujab  of  Ga- 
dala  in  686-781.  Salibazacha  (patriarch,  714-726)  ap- 
pointed the  first  metropolitan  of  China.  About  the  same 
time  there  were  also  metropolitans  appointed  to  Herat 
and  Samarcand.  Nestorianism  ^read  subsequently  also 
intoTartary. 

But  to  return  to  the  Nestorians  of  St.  Thomas.  They 
first  attained  to  a  metropolitanate  in  the  8th  century. 
Tl^e  first  incumbent  of  the  office  was  patriarch  Timo- 
theus (A.D.  778-820),  and  since  then  their  bishops  also 
have  been  immediately  appointed  by  the  patriarchs. 
They  secured  from  the  different  governments  great 
privileges,  which  date  chiefly  from  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  century.  This  and  their  great  increase  in  numbers 
led  them  to  establish  a  state  and  to  elect  a  king,  after 
the  death  of  which  their  little  kingdom  fell  into  sub- 
jection to  the  emperor  of  Cochin-China.  In  consequence 
of  the  quarrels  of  the  Indian  princes  with  each  other — 
quarrels  of  which  the  Mohammedans  knew  how  to  take 
advantage — they  were  gradually  much  oppressed,  and 
in  1502  they  were  induced  to  ofier  the  crown  to  the  re- 
nowned Vasco  de  Gama,  who  had  landed  on  their  shores. 
Their  connection  with  the  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians 
appears  to  have  soon  come  to  an  end.  About  1 120-1 130 
their  spiritual  chief  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Constant!- 
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nople  for  the  purpose  or  being  made  biibop,  uid  thenca    pditan :  "  He  wu  Ji'Mwd  in  ■ 

to  Rome     In  after-liinei  the  Indlui  churchea  wcra  re-    lilk,  ■  Urge  golden  cma  bang  from  hu  nrck,  aBd  kit 

ducnl  lo  >  very  small  number,  only  one  desccm  remain-  '  veneratde  beard  reacbed  beluw  hit  girdle.     On  poUic 

inij,  who  held  all  eoi:lGuaaliol  oBlce).    On  tbit  aoeount    occaskmt  he  wean  tbe  epinraipal  tnitre,  and  a  mndni 

{Jeorgius  and  JoKphua  were  Kent  in  1490  to  tbe  Neito-    robe  ia  thiuwn  overhii  under  gannent;  andii 

rian  parriarch  Simeon  to  uk  him  to  give  tbem  a  bishop, '  iie  bean  tbe  croaier,  or  pafloral  ataK     He  ia 

They  were  both  ordained  prieala,  and  the  two  monks,   highly  respeetable  ebaracter  in  bia  Cfauicfa 

John  remained  in   India,  aetiling  at  CrangaDor,  but    lacred  functions."     Ldter  viiitura  ^leak  ii  ' 

Thomas  soon  went  back  again.   Fauianh  EliaB(t  1502)  .  term*  of  thia  interesting  people^    Tbeir  i^ 

instituted  three  monkA,  Jabaliaha  an  the  toeCTupoliran,    raneeneema  to  have  been  much  greater  than  Dr.  U 

Jacob  and  Denha  as  bishops,  and  sent  them  vithTbomaa    an  waa  ltd  to  euppoee,  and  they  ol 

tulndia.  lliey  found MarJuhnBIillalive,andBUttd  that    with  which  he  dues  not  appear  to  I 

they  diacovereil  30,000  Chnetian  families,  distributed  in    quainCed.    But  in  1H53,  almost  simultaneoudT  viih  ibt 

twenty  provinces  j  later  Portuguese  autbuiities  leatHcI    testoration  of  the  patriarvbate  uf  the  Cha'  * 

the  number  to  10,000  ramilie&  Tbpse giadoaUy  riedined,  ]  subject  lo  the  Komish  Chuicb  ibiew    ~ 

being  oppresaed  in  many  ways,  and  were  thus  led  to    of  hatied  (awards  tbe  Jeauits.     'IT 

place  tbemaelvea  under  tbe  protection  of  Portugal,  of-    bites  have,  in  tecent  limes,  been  ti 

fering  to  recngnise  king  Emmanuel  aa  their  only  mler. '  than  ancceea  to  bring  them  agaiu  in 

than  ever  by  tbe  native  priucea,  and  afterwards  op-    sideiedlonumber  about 70,000, forming  an  in 


presaed  b}-  the  Portuguese.     Papal  emiasariea — i 

Jouila — wen  sent  to  them,  who  sought  to  aubji 

to  the  pope  by  violence  and  cunning.    Tbe  an 

of  Goa,  Alexiua  Menez  fq.  v.),  obliged  tbem  to  recognise 

tbe  deciiiuoa  of  the  synod  held  in  1699 


(comp.  Maraden, 
p.«9). 

Two  centuiiea  had  elapsed  without  any  particular 
information  oonceniing  tbe  Neatoriau  Uhristi 
interiiiT  of  India.     It  was  doubted  by 


under  tbe  prmedoiale  uf  Ureat  Ikitain,  aiid  gov- 

led  by  their  priests  and  elders.    They  bona-tlie  mtta- 

■  of  Theodore  and  Neatorina  in  their  Syiiac  litin]gy. 

'.   and  adhere  to  tbe  Ncstuiian  patriarcba.    See  Ckku- 

>   TiA^a  OF  St.  TiioiiAS. 

Bewdee  Ihese  Neatorian^  there  are  yet  aome  900,000 
1  Jacobites  around  (he  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Tiavaoem. 
These  appear  to  have  gone  there  only  nnce  tbe  ICih 
century,  perhape  un  accuunl  of  the  al»ve-mentioned  n~ 
in  against  Romanism.  Tbe  Jacobite  patriarcb  ttm 
■  Gregory  of  Jemsalem  as  metropolitan  id  India ;  the 
.'  office  of  maphriau  was  afterwards  held  succeitiTely  bv 
n  they  were  vmied  by  Dr. '.  Andreas,  Basiliu^  John,  aud  Thomas,  who  in  1709  anil 
uauniuB  Ducnanan  m  inu/.  He  found  in  the  neigb-  !  17iO  wrote  to  tbe  Jacobite  patriarch  Ignatius.  Ia  hi' 
biirbood  of'I'iBvancure  the  Syrian  tnetropolilan  and  his'  last  letter,  among  other  infonnalion,  hr  stala  tint  ia 
clergy.  They  were  much  depreaaed,  but  they  still '  1709Ualiriel  of  NineTeh,who  waa  sent  to  himaa  mem- 
iiunibered  flfty.flve  churches.  They  mads  uae  of  the  politan  by  patriarch  Eliaa,  and  whom  he  received  be- 
liturgy  of  Aniiooh,  in  the  Syrian  language.  They  hail  cauae  he  recognised  two  nalmee  and  two  pnsna  is 
many  old  and  valuable  copies  of  the  Scriplures,  One  .  Christ,  had  siiice  been  discovered  hy  him  to  be  a  heretic 
of  these,  a  Syrian  manuscript  of  high  antiijulty.  they  ,  (Neatorian).  Anterior  mnvenionsiiJaoobitiBmasweB 
presented  to  Dr.  Hucbanan,  by  whom  ic  was  placed  in  as  the  existenee  of  aulerior  Jscobito  cmimnniiHw  ia 
tbe  univer^cy  libiary  at  Cambridge  He  describes  the  India  appear  doubtful  To  thia  must  he  added  tlu 
doctrines  of  tbe  Syrian  Christians  as  tew  in  number,  but  there  are  said  lo  be  four  Jacobite  bish<i[H  in  India,  c^ 
pure,  and  agreeing  in  enHiiliol  pointa  with  those  of  the  of  whom  re-idea  in  Cnchin-Chioa.  See  Jaomutks. 
Church  of  England.  There  were  then,  he  computed, ,  V.  We  now  return  to  the  Nmoriatu  of  Prrma  aial 
200,000  Syrian  Christiana  in  the  south  of  India,  besides  the  neighboring  countries.  like  the  Chriniaaa  of  ik. 
the  Indians  who  speak  tbe  HaUbor  language,  and  are  TTiomas,  these  too  had  perished  fraro  tbe  knowledge  of 
subject  CO  the  Church  of  Home.  Dr.  Buchanan  thus  European  Christendom,  and  their  existems  hail  N<b 
describes  the  appearance  of  Mar  I>iouysiuB  the  metro-    almost  forgotten  when  the  miHiooary  enieipne  of  the 
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1  ProtMUnt  chorches  (gun  brduicht  them  i 
iDto  notice.  Attcptioa  wu  ptrticularly  called  to  tbem 
■o  18S0  by  Mewn.  Smith  uid  Dwi^hl,  miuiouriea  of 
tbe  AnKncan  Board  of  Commivionen  for  Foreign  Mb- 
uons,  who,  while  on  an  exploring  miasionary  lour, 
viaited  tbe  NwtorUna.  They  embodied  their  oLaerva- 
tiona  in  ■  publicilioa  entitled  Rttearcha.  Frurn  this 
aource  and  other  works  of  Badger  (below  quoteil),  aod 
Dr.  Andenon'ii  Orimtal  Mitnimt,  we  derive  the  follow- 
iug  BCalemeata:  Dividing  the  Turkiih  from  the  Fei- 
nan  empire  i«  a  wild  range  or  moiintaiua,  now  called 
KOidinan,  which  ifKludea  within  its  boundaries  por- 
tiom  or  the  ancient  Anyiia,  Media,  and  Armenia.  In 
the  moUinaccetubleparta  of  thi*  district  the  Nestoriani 
dwell,  (bout  100,000  strong.  They  arc  still  governed 
by  "melihs,"or  king«,cboMii  from  their  own  people  by 
the  popular  voice  irregularly  expressed.  The  office  of 
tdeae  chiefs  is  usually  heiediury  in  the  Hoie  family. 
ThB  Turkish  government,  however,  is  making  vigonius 
eSoTta,  thruugb  tbe  agency  of  the  neighboring  Kiinis, ! 
to  reduce  these  independent  Nea- 
lorians  to  a  state  of  vassalage. 
Lhrelling  in  these  mountliiMns    I 

dearly  purchased;  they  Snd  it  | 
diiflcult  to  obtain  a  bare  snbaist-  : 
ence,  and  many  of  them  are  mis-   ' 

alKoad  and  beg  ai  >  profesBiun. 
Their  fare  is  coarse  and  tbcir 
maBnera  rude.  During  the  sum- 
mer many  of  them  descend  to 
ihe  plains  of  OrAmiah,  at  the 
foot  of  the  KClrdistaii  range,  and 
here  a  considefable  body  of  Nes- 
torian  Christians,  eaiinialed  at 
■bout  40,000,  have  fixed  their 
resideiice.     They  have  a  tradi- 

down  from  the  nwutitsiiis  tolive 
on  the  plain  Hve  or  six  hundred 
yean  ago.     It  is  probable  that- 
Ibey  were  entirely  swept  away 
fiDin  this  province  during  the 
devaatali'ins  of  Timurlaiie,  but 
there  are  monuments  of  their 
ttflidence  here  at  an  eariier  pe- 
riod.   The  oldeat  moaque  in  the 
ci  ty  of  OrHmiah  was  once  a  Chris- 
lian  chiuch.    The  Nestorians  of 
the  plain  partake  in  their  man- 
ners of  the  urbanity  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  they  themse^vee  de- 
nominate their  fellowJ^hristians, 
■he  mountaineers,  wild  oien.    Though  suffbiing  oppres- 
sion and  extortion  from  the  Mohammedans,  their  circum- 
stances are  tolerable  for  a  people  in  bondage.   The  Goun- 
irjr  is  fertile,  and  the  industrious  among  them  are  sur- 
rounded with  plenty.    Their  character  is  bold,  generous, 
kind,  and  artless.   Oppression  has  not  broken  their  spirit; 
Ibey  are  still  brave  and  restlen,  and,  so  far  as  a  subject 
people  can  be,  independent.  Tbe  Nestorisns  ofthe  moun- 
ill  their  rudeness  and  even  ferocity,  p 
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heavy  quilt  for  covering.  On  rising  ihey  "  take  up  their 
beds'  and  pile  them  on  a  wooden  Trame,  and  spread 
them  down  again  at  night.  The  room  is  lighted  by 
an  opening  in  the  roof,  which  also  ser^'ea  fora  chimney ; 
though,  uf  course,  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  as  the  in- 
ude  of  everj-  dwelling  that  has  stood  for  any  Icnglli  of 
dme  bean  witness.  The  upper  part  of  the  walbi  and 
the  uuder  surface  of  the  ruuf— we  can  hardly  call  it 
ceiling  —  fairly  glitter,  as  if  they  had  been  paiiiteil 
black  and  varnished,  and  all  articles  of  cloihing.  Imikr. 
and  household  utensils  are  suturatetl  with  the  smell  of 
creosote.  The  Boor,  like  the  walla,  is  of  esrth,  covered 
in  pan  with  coarse  sti»w  mats  and  pieces  of  carpeting; 
anti  (he  flat  roof,  of  the  same  material,  rests  un  a  layer 
of  sticks,  supported  by  large  beams;  (be  mass  above, 
however,  often  ufla  through,  snd  sometimes  during  s 
btavy  rain  anumes  the  form  of  a  shower  of  mud.  Bad 
as  all  this  may  wcm,  the  hciuMa  are  still  worse  in  the 
mountain  diairicts,  aiich  as  Cawar.  There  they  are 
half  under  ground,  maile  of  cobble  stone*  laid  up  against 


then 


The  I 


will  divide  his  last  morsel  of  bread  with  a 
flnnger,  or  even  with  a  foe.  The  Nestorians  of  the 
I  Jain,  as  a  matter  of  caleulatinn,  lay  in  liberal  stores  for 
their  poor  councrynten  of  KDrdialan,  when,  {nnched  with 
want,  they  come  down  in  the  witiiertnseek  subsistence. 
In  their  language,  as  in  Arabic,  (he  missionaries  found 


A  for  kom 


d  there  is  no  n< 


t,for  tl 


thing  itself  is  waiiiuig.  The  house  consists  of  one 
large  room,  and  ii  generally  occupied  by  several  gen- 
entions.  In  that  one  mom  all  the  worii  of  tbe  family 
ii  performed.  There  they  eat,  and  there  they  sleep. 
Ilie  beds  consist  nf  three  articles — a  thick  comforta- 
ble tilled  with  wool  or  cotton  benealh,  a  pillow,  and  one 
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the  slanting  sides  of  the  excavation,  and  covered  by  a 
conical  roof  with  a  hole  in  the  centre.  They  contain, 
besides  the  fsmily,  all  (he  im[dcmeiils  of  husbandry,  the 
cattle,  and  the  flocks.  These  last  occupy  "  the  sides  of 
the  house"  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  8),  and  stand  facing  the  "  dr- 
cana,''or  raised  place  in  the  centre,  which  is  devoted  Ui 
the  family.  As  wood  is  scarce  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  climate  severe,  the  animal  heat  of  tbe  cattle  is  a 
substitute  for  fuel,  except  as  eun-baked  cakes  of  manure 
are  used  once  a  day  for  cooking,  as  is  the  practice  alwi 
on  tbe  plain.  In  such  houses  the  buffaloes  sometimes 
break  loose  and  fight  furiously,  and  instances  are  not 
rarewhen  they  knock  down  the  posts  on  which  the  roof 
rests,  anil  thus  bury  all  in  one  common  min.  Xht  in- 
fluence of  such  Gimily  arrangements,  even  in  the  mott 

need  not  be  told.  It  ia  equslly  evident  that  in  such 
circumstances  personal  tidiness  is  impossible,  though 
few  in  our  favored  land  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  of 
such  untidiness.      The  total  number  of  the  Neslorian 

Syrians,  and  the  (Thaldieani  or  converts  to  the  Romish 
faith,  was  computed  by  the  American  mismonaTieB,  in 
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■lag  dcmind  from  tbeie  bigber  eocbinaBtical  dnkos 
kbMiuenoe  rram  aDimd  food,  even  from  tlwir  iafmacy. 
Tb«  motiier  of  the  ODdidUB  fur  tbc  epucopMe  M 


the  iafuit.  TIh  NcMacun  bishopi  do  not  defend 
pnctic«  tmat  Scripture,  but  only  *a  matlets  ol 
piiety  (this  mUictioD,  bDwerer, »  not  ■Iways 
■nd  vu  rioUted  only  recendy  br  Inibap  Mar  Y 
in  1869),  Neither  eelibauy  pot  tbatineiia  Irota  i 
food  4re  reqairad  of  tbe  inferior  clergy,  nor  do  n 
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t  ii  now  geuenlly  «l«t«d 

e  patriarch  of  the  Neeloriui  Church  (who  i*  al- 
cboaenl^am  the wmeremilyiindiavvijiblytakea 
the  iiame  of  Shamun  or 
SiiBon)  resides  >t  Dli,  a 
village  in  one  of  tbe  man, 
iiiaeceaeible  parta  of  tbe 
KQrdbh  moudlaiaL  In 
earij  timea,  m  ne  hive 
seen,  tbe  patriarch  resided 
BtSeleucia;arterA.D.752 
at  Bagdad;  later  he  eeleb- 
liabed  hinuelf  at  Elkusb. 
Since  tbe  quarrel  of  the 
rival  candidate*  and  tbe 
dere<ticni  of  Che  Cbaldn- 
ans  to  Rome,  ilwut  the 
close  of  tbe  16lh  century, 
the  patriarch  has  taken 
refuge  in  the  mountains. 
He  proresses  only  to  wield 

themountaineersbiawotd 

spiritual  aud  temporal 

Among  the  Nestorians  of 

OrHmiah  hia  power  is 

1  more  limited;  he  seldom 


in  Blahati 


n ;  and  being  thus  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  full  exercise  of  bis  authority,  tbe 
people  bave  become  lax  in  their  regard  for  bis  spiritual 
prerogatives;  still  tbey  look  up  to  him  with  respect  and 
veneration.  Tbe  patriarch  does  not  receive  the  impou- 
tiun  of  hands  at  his  consecration,  since  it  cannot  be  per- 
formed by  hisinlerlora;  but  all  orders  of  tbe  clergy,  from 
the  deacon  lo  tbe  metropolitan,  are  ordained  by  him 
tbe  imposition  of  hands.  Under  the  Nestoriaii  patriarch 
are  eighteen  bishops,  fnur  of  whom  re«de  in  the  pr 
ince  of  OrOmiah.  A  diooese  varies  in  size  fmro  a  i 
gle  village  to  twenty  or  thirty.  The  biebopa  ordain 
inferior  clergy,  make  annual  visitations,  and  superintend 
the  diocese.  Dewdes  deacons  and  priests,  there  are 
archdeacons,  subdeacons,  and  readers.  The  office  of 
nietian,  or  metropolitan,  is  distinct  from  that  of  (he 
patriarch,  although,  it  is  true,  they  are  often  united  in 
the  same  person.  The  canons  of  the  Nestorian  Church 
requirecelibacy.butoiilyortheepiscopsl  orders.   Tbey 


usually  poor.   They  cultivate  the  Kroond. 
acboiais,  or  gain  a  small  piliance  t^  mar- 

t  some  of  them  can  acanxly  read.  Wken 
viuied  by  the  American  mininnariea  in  1SB3,  a  majoriiy 
of  them  could  merely  chant  tbeir  devotioDS  in  tbe  an- 
cient Syriac,  aud  even  some  of  the  biabopa  wwe  in  lie 
aame  pndicament.  Tbe  Syriac  BiUe  baa  maca  beoi 
distributed  freely  amoog  them,  and  the  stale  of  geocnl 
knowledge  ia  improved.  The  patriarch  recdres  an  an- 
nual contribuuon,  collected  for  bim  by  Ilie  bisbofM;  it 
seldom  exceeds  three  hundred  dollars.  Tb«  Baaosh 
agents  leave  no  measures  untried,  of  force  or  frBod.  to 
seduce  the  Neolorian  Cburch  aitd  evrai  iia  paniarclK, 
A  few  yean  ago  a  Jesuit  offEnd  U>  the  NMorian  panri- 
arch  ten  thousand  dollais,  it  is  said,  on  ouMUtioa  Uwl 
he  would  acknowledge  the  papal  supremacy.  He  aoadt 
answer  in  the  words  that  Simon  Pelcr  once  addicsaed 
to  Simon  Magus,  "Thy  money  perish  with  tbee."  A 
more  adroit  overture  was  made  aftetwants.  Chough  wilh 

Keligion,  in  the  proper  sense,  is  in  a  low  coodilkaL 
The  vic«  of  lying  ia  aloroet  univeml  among  ctergj  nil 
laity  1  intemperance  is  very  prevalent.  The  Sunday  is 
to  a  great  extent  regarded  only  as  a  holiday,  >Dd  pn- 

a  venerable  remnant  exists  of  a  primitive  Chodi. 
founded,  as  they  invariably  maintain,  not  by  Keauauts 
but  in  apostolic  limes  by  TboaMB  tbe  Apoelle  (4.v.\ 
It  ia  beset  with  dangers  on  every  sde.     Tbe  Brtitiers 

Uecentlyi  patriarch  wasbrougbtover  by  viol 
Church  of  Rome.     On  the  other  band,  tbe  ; 
dans  attempt  to  proselyte.   Neatoian  girl*  u 
ally  kidnapped  or  decoyed  away,  and  becoine  tli 
of  the  followers  of  the  false  propbeU     Soma  b 
culprits  apostariie  for  the  sake  <rf'  escaping  paniabmenl, 
but  these  are  all  the  iHumpht  of  which  tbe  V  ' 


The  sword  of  tbe  Hosletn  baa  not  spared  tbe  Neso- 
rianL  Tbey  are  grievoudy  oppreeeed  and  grouDd  down 
with  taxFs  and  impositions.  Tbe  Nestoriaiis  are  aiartol 
out  alike  by  religion  and  nationaiily  as  victim*  td'ep- 
preesion.  However  great  tbeir  wrongs,  tbey  <aa  baps 
for  little  redress,  for  a  distant  court  sharea  in  ihe  plaa- 
der  taken  from  them,  and  believe*  its  own  offietalataitict 
than  tbe  despised  laysbs  whom  tbey  oppma.  Evm 
when  fbceign  intervention  procures  some  edict  in  tlieii 
favor,  these  same  ofOcials,  in  distant  Orttmiah,  are  at  on 
loss  to  evade  its  demands.  Tbe  Neatorian  ia  nt  ^ 
kiwed  a  place  ii 


to  OrAmiah  a  decent  garment  on  a  Keatorian  was  safe 
only  as  it  had  an  outer  covering  of  rags  to  hide  it.  Tbe 
lofty  spirit  of  the  monntaiiwers  in  IMS  Ftetuml  to  re- 
bel, arid  an  indiscriminate  massacre  was  the  pembr. 
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Ue  every  year  to  be  hunted  like  partridges.     Such  is 
our  lot;  but  God  is  merciful"'    Mr.  Badger,  who  visited 
the  KArds,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  I^rorooting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  relates  that  as  he  passed  through  Mar- 
den,  m  village  on  one  of  the  summits  of  the  mountain 
range,  in  1843,  he  saw  in  the  market-place  several  hu- 
DDan  heads  rolling  in  the  dust  which  had  been  brought 
in  as  trophies  by  the  soldiers  of  Mohammed  Pasha.  ^  The 
next  day,"  he  says,  "  I  saw  a  large  number  of  horses, 
asses,  mules,  and  even  cows,  laden  with  booty  taken  from 
the  same  people,  the  Kiirds  of  a  neighboring  district. 
Among  these  there  were  loads  of  human  heads,  and  a 
number  of  prisonen,  some  of  whom  were  to  be  impaled 
on  the  morrow.    The  collector  of  taxes  in  the  district 
bad  embezzled  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  ,KClrds  were 
ordered  to  make  good  the  deficiem^.    As  they  were  un- 
able or  imwiUing  to  comply,  a  troop  of  Albanians  was 
sent  against  them,  who  plundered  the  refractory  villages, 
massacred  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  com- 
mitted other  excesses  too  horrible  to  relate.    Such  is 
Ottoman  rule." 

The  creed  and  practice  of  the  Nestorians  are  more  sim- 
ple and  m(»e  scriptural  than  those  of  the  Greek  or  any 
other  Oriental  Church.  They  entertain  the  deepest 
abhorrence  of  image  worship,  auricular  confession,  and 
purgatory.  Their  doctrinal  tenets  lie  under  su^icion ; 
yet  the  American  missionaries  do  not  hesitate  to  vouch 
for  their  correctness.  Mr.  Perkuis  was  sent  out  by  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  lived  among 
cbem  six  years,  laboring  with  considerable  success.  "  On 
the  momentous  subject  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,"  he 
says,  ''in  relation  to  which  the  charge  of  heresy  is  so 
violently  thTown  upon  them  by  the  papal  and  other 
Oriental  sects,  their  belief  is  orthodox  and  scriptural." 
Mr.  Badger  also  judges  favorably  of  their  orthodoxy. 
He  thinks  that,  although  in  error  with  respect  to  the 
language  in  which  they  express  their  belief  with  regard 
to  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  the  Nestorians  hold, 
nevertheless,  in  effect  the  true  Catholic  doctrine  as  it  is 
revealed  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  as  it  was  set  forth  by  the 
Council  of  £phesus. 

Several  writers  have  lately  made  English  transla- 
tions of  the  Nestorian  rituals.  These  are  so  overlaid 
with  Oriental  figure  and  sentiment  that  to  ascertain 
their  exact  meaning  on  the  points  at  issue  is,  however, 
by  no  means  an  easy  task.  *  We  make  a  single  extract 
fh>m  a  service  for  the  Holy  Nativity :  *^  Bless^  art  thou, 
O  Virgin,  daughter  of  David.  Since  in  thee  all  the 
promises  made  to  the  righteous  have  been  fulfilled,  and 
in  the  race  of  prophecy  has  found  rest;  for  after  a  won- 
derful manner  thou  didst  conceive  as  a  virgin  without 
marriage,  and  in  a  wonderful  way  thou  didst  bring 
forth  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God ;  as  it  is  written,  the 
Holy  Spirit  formed  him  in  thee,  and  the  Word  dwelt  in 
him  by  union,  without  conversion  or  confusion,  the 
natures  continuing  to  subsist  unchanged,  and  the  per- 
sons also,  by  their  essential  attributes,  the  divinity  and 
humanity  subsisting  in  one  parsopa  of  filiation.  For 
the  Lord  is  one,  the  power  is  one,  the  denomination 
ruling  over  all  is  one,  and  he  is  the  nder  and  disposer 
of  all  by  the  m3rsterious  power  of  his  divinity,  whom 
we  ought  ever  to  thank  and  worship,  saying.  Blessed 
is  the  righteous  One  who  clothed  himself  with  Adam's 
[humanity],  and  made  him  Lord  in  heaven  and  earth" 
(Badger,  ii,  34).  But  though  the  ritual  does  not  clearly 
develop  the  Christol<^cal  dogmas,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Nestorian  Church  is  the  only  body  outside  of  Protes- 
tontlBm  (excepting  the  Moravians  and  Waldensians) 
which  acknowledges,  as  do  the  churches  which  appeared 
at  the  Reformation,  or  came  out  of  these,  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  holds  no  doctrine 
or  practice  essential  to  sidvation  which  may  not  be 
proved  from  Holy  Writ.  Indeed,  the  reverence  in 
which  the  Nestorians  hold  the  inspired  volume  has 
fliade  them  the  fortunate  possessors  of  some  of  the  most 
ancient  and  valuable  MSS.  in  existence.  Their  ancient 
language  was  the  Syriac,  of  which  the  modem  vernacu- 


lar is  a  dialect,  corrupted  by  contractions  and  inversions 
and  a  great  number  of  Persian  and  Turkish  words. 
Among  their  books  are  some  very  ancient  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  in  Syriac  Several  of  these  are  at  least  six 
hundred  years  old.  They  also  possess  a  copy  of  the 
N.  T.  which  purports  to  be  fifteen  hun<1red  years  old. 
These  copies  are  regarded  by  them  with  much  venera- 
tion, and  are  used  with  great  care;  they  are  wrapped 
in  several  covers,  and  when  taken  into  the  hands  are  as 
reverently  kissed  as  the  Jews  do  their  MSS.  of  the 
O.  T.  used  for  synagogal  service.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  they  are  the  possessors  of  very 
hirge  numbers  of  MSS.  Dr.  Grant  found  in  the  library 
of  the  patriarch  not  more  than  sixty  volumes,  all  in 
manuscript,  and  a  part  of  these  were  duplicates.  In- 
deed, they  have  no  works  of  value,  except  on  devotion- 
al subjects.  Once  an  educated  people,  the  Nestorians 
are  now  perfectly  illiterate.  Very  littie  attempt  has 
been  made  to  reduce  the  vernacular  language  to  writ- 
ing, and  the  printing-press  was  unknown  to  them  until 
the  advent  of  the  American  missionaries.  The  only 
books  they  possess  are  the  Church  rituals;  to  be  able 
to  read  these,  and  to  write  fairly,  is  considered  a  high 
education,  and  is  all  that  is  desired,  even  from  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders.  Except  the  priests,  few  or  none 
can  read;  and  even  of  these  but  few  can  do  more 
than  merely  repeat  their  devotions  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  while  neither  they  nor  their  hearers  know  any- 
thing of  the  meaning.  The  N.  T.  is  read  in  the  old 
Syriac;  but  this  differs  considerably  from  the  dialect  in 
common  use,  and  it  is  read  withal  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  almost  unintelligible.  The  laity  are  regidar  hi 
attendance  at  church,  where  they  hear  a  liturgy  of 
great  beauty,  partly  chanted  and  partly  mumbled.  Cer- 
tain prayers  are  familiar  to  all  ranks,  and  persons  de- 
voutiy  disposed  are  often  seen  retiring  to  a  comer  of 
the  church  to  pray  in  secret.  There  is  no  sermon  to 
arouse  reflection  or  to  sustain  faith,  by  impressing  the 
conscience  and  the  understanding;  no  lecture  to  ex- 
pound the  difiiculties  of  Scripture.  Thus  the  main  body 
of  the  Nestorians  are  only  nominal  Christians,  and  such 
they  must  probably  remain  until  more  favored  nations 
come  to  their  relief.  True,  their  religious  principles 
are  more  simple  and  scriptural  than  those  of  other  Ori- 
ental churches,  and  they  are  not  guilty  of  so  many  cor- 
rupt practices  as  the  Papal  and  Greek  churches.  But 
the  life  and  power  of  Christianity  are  departed  in  a 
large  measure,  and  scarcely  a  symptom  of  spiritual  vi- 
tality was  apparent  when  the  American  missionaries 
first  met  them.  The  existence  of  such  a  people  for 
seventeen  hundred  years,  among  hostile  nations  and 
circumstances  so  disastrous,  is  a  matter  of  astonbh- 
ment ;  and  their  own  preservation,  too,  of  so  much  of 
the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  as  they  still  retam 
is  remarkable.  Their  liturgical  books  recognise  seven 
sacraments,  but  confession  is  infrequent,  if  nut  altogether 
disused.  Marriage  is  dissoluble  by  the  sentence  of  the 
patriarch;  communion  is  administered  in  both  kinds; 
and  although  the  language  of  the  liturgy  plainly  im- 
plies the  belief  of  transubstantiation,  yet  it  is  said  not 
to  be  popularly  held  among  them.  The  fasts  are  strict, 
and  of  very  long  duration,  amounting  to  very  nearly 
one  half  the  entire  year.  They  pray  for  the  dead,  but 
are  said  to  reject  the  notion  of  purgatory.  Monasteries 
and  convents  do  not  exist  among  this  branch  of  the 
Nestorians.  *^  They  have  no  relics  such  as  are  common 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,"  says  Mr.  Badger  {Nestorians 
and  their  Ritual^  ii,  186),  yet  **they  believe  the  remains 
of  the  martyrs  and  saints  to  be  endowed  with  super- 
natural virtues;"  and  they  invoke  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints,  asking  for  their  prayers  to  Christ.  They  have 
no  pictures  or  images  in  their  churches,  aiid  are  much 
opposed  to  the  use  of  them.  The  only  symbol  among 
them  is  a  plain  Greek  cross,  which  they  venerate  high- 
ly. The  sign  of  the  cross  is  used  in  baptism  and  in 
prayer;  a  cross  is  engraved  over  the  low  entrances  of 
their  churches,  and  kissed  by  those  who  enter,  and  the 
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priests  carry  with  them  a  small  silver  cross,  which  is 
often  kissed  by  the  people.  They  are  very  scrupulous 
respecting  their  religious  ceremonies  and  fasts.  Many 
Nestoriaiu}  would  rather  die  than  violate  their  periodi- 
cal fasts,  yet  are  they  very  far  from  Protestant  in  their 
ideas  respecting  their  daily  life ;  even  their  most  intel- 
ligent ecclesiastics  seem  to  have  hardly  any  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  regeneration.  Indeed,  the  Nestorians,  take 
them  as  a  whole  class,  are  ignorant  and  superstitious; 
lying,  profanity,  and  intemperance  are  common  vices. 

VL  MitnonM  among  the  Nestorians,  —  Probably  no 
Christian  mission  in  modem  times  has  been  so  satis- 
factorily conducted,  or  so  decidedly  happy  in  its  influ- 
ences and  results,  as  that  among  the  Nestorians,  in 
all  its  branches.  British  and  American  missionaries 
have  labored  among  the  Nestorians  since  the  year  1888. 
The  missionaries  sent  forth  by  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  were  the  first 
of  Protestant  missionaries  to  occupy  the  field,  and  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  their  labors  have  met  thus 
fax  with  a  success  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, proving  clearly  that  these  efforts  for  the  evangeli- 
zation of  the  Nestorians  are  owned  and  blessed  by  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church.  The  first  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  of  C<»mmis8ioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
was  Mr.  Justin  Perkins,  who  was  taken  from  Amhent 
College,  where  he  was  teaching  at  the  time  of  this  ap- 
pointment. In  the  instructions  given  to  him  the  main 
object  of  the  mission  was  defined  to  be  to  bring  about 
a  change  which  would  "enable  the  Nestorian  Church, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  to  exert  a  commanding  in- 
fluence in  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  Asia."  Con- 
sidering the  past  history  of  Nestorianism,  its  present 
state,  and  the  character  of  the  people  attached  to  it,  it 
was  hoped  that,  brought  again  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  to  feel  the  regenerating  and  sanctifying 
power  of  truth  attended  by  the  influences  of  the  Spirit, 
the  members  of  that  belief  would  again  become*  not  only 
themselves  true  disciples  of  Christ  and  heirs  of  life, 
but  efficieut  laborers  in  the  great  work  of  building  up 
Christ's  kingdom  throughout  the  world.  Mrs.  Perkins 
joined  in  the  work,  and  tc^ther  they  st^idied  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  the  people  whom  they  were  to  serve 
until,  in  1835,  Dr.  Grant,  a  physician,  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
joined  them.  Dr.  Grant's  professional  character  served 
to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Persian  governor,  and  the  Nes- 
torian bishops  and  priests  at  once  gave  them  their  cor- 
dial co-operation  in  the  prosecution  of  their  missionary 
labors,  regarding  them  not  as  rivals,  but  as  coadjutors 
with  them  in  a  necessary  work  of  instruction  and  im- 
provement among  the  people.  The  first  thing  which 
tliese  excellent  men  attempted,  after  having  obtained  a 
mastery  of  the  language,  ancient  and  modem,  was  to 
commence  the  establishment  of  schools.  One,  for  boys, 
was  opened  in  1886 ;  it  began  in  a  cellar,  with  seven 
pupils.  A  school  for  girls  was  opened  in  1838.  It  com- 
menced with  four  scholars,  taught  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Grant. 
As  the  result  of  her  exertions,  it  is  said  that  ''hers  was 
the  privilege  of  creating  such  a  public  sentiment  in 
fivor  of  the  education  of  woman  that  her  successors 
have  found  the  gates  wide  open  before  them,  and  often 
wondered  at  the  extent  and  permanence  of  the  influ- 
ence she  acquired.**  In  1843  the  first  female  boarding- 
school  was  started  by  advice  of  Miss  Fidelia  Fiske,  who, 
after  graduation  at  Mount  Holyoake,  joined  this  mis- 
sion in  1843.  In  this  school,  which  was  established  at 
Ori^miah,  nearly  two  hundred  women  have  been  edu- 
cated, of  whom  about  one  half  were  hopefully  pious. 
Many  of  the  young  women  after  leaving  the  seminary 
have  married  young  men  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
male  seminary.  For  some  years  there  have  been  some 
seventy  schools,  with  about  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred 
pupils  of  both  sexes  in  annual  attendance.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  six  thousand  persons  have  learned  to 
read,  most  if  not  all  of  whom  possew  and  read  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures.  A  high  school  at  Orilmiah  (which  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  American  mission),  opened  and 


presided  ov»  by  the  late  excellent  professor  Stoddaii 
for  several  years,  has  been  bleosed  in  an  extraordtBanr 
manner.  Of  the  many  young  men  who  may  be  om- 
sidered  as  graduates,  more  than  two  hundred  aad  thir- 
teen left  the  seminary  hopefully  pious.  Of  the  many 
others  who  did  not  complete  a  full  ooorve  of  stoAei 
not  a  few  left  it  giving  good  evidence  of  pi^y;  aoi 
better  than  all,  many  of  the  young  n>en  who  left  the 
seminary  are  now  futhful  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  cffi> 
cient  teachers  in  the  village  schools^  or  oibcnriae  nsefal 
Christians. 

In  1840  the  first  printing-press  was  set  up  in  Orfi- 
miah  by  the  ingenious  and  efficient  miaaionazy  printer^ 
Mr.  Breath,  who  died  in  1861.  The  Nestoriaua,  who 
formerly  had  no  printed  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptoia, 
or  any  part  of  them,  now  have  the  Bible  in  both  the 
ancient  and  vernacular  languages,  printed  in  paralld 
columns.  Through  the  exertions  of  the  mMBionaria 
they  now  have  also  quite  a  literature,  unbracing  dmit 
volumes  of  religious  books  and  tracts^  together  with 
spelling-books,  geographies,  arithmetics,  etc  A  mootli- 
ly  periodical,  called  The  Rays  ef  Liffkt,  b  published, 
and  read  with  much  delight  by  the  people;  and  that 
are  now  publishing  two  smaller  pcnodicalsy  entitied 
Niffht  of  Toil  and  Signet  Ring,  In  all,  deven  thoo- 
sand  volumes  have  been  printed  at  the  missioa  presB. 
Native  printers  and  bookbinders  have  been  so  wdl 
trained  that  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Breath  they  hare 
progressed  without  An>erican  help  in  this  direetKn. 
The  missionaries  have,  from  the  fint,  labored  mucb  m 
the  good  work  of  imparting  the  Gospel  by  onl  is- 
straction  in  Oriimiah,  and  in  the  villages  fSur  and  wide. 
Until  1868  all  plans  for  the  forming  of  separate  choreb- 
es  were  opposed ;  the  missionaries  therelure  formed  no 
churches,  wisely  preferring  to  promote  the  r^gawrt- 
tion  of  the  national  churches — a  good  work  and  ooUe 
in  purpose;  but  finding  by  experience  that  the  oki 
Church,  as  such,  could  not  be  reformed,  or,  as  Dr.  An- 
derson has  it, "  that  the  dead  Church  could  not  be  gal- 
vanized into  spiritual  life'*  (ii,812),  it  was  at  last  deter- 
mined that  all  who  sought  the  higher  life,  and  found  it  aac 
in  the  national  Church,  should  form  reunions  on  tbeapc*- 
tolic  basis.  There  are  now  of  such  societies  sevcnteeo, 
with  seventy-three  congregations,  and  seven  hsndivd 
and  sixty-seven  members.  The  attempt  at  separatwa 
from  the  national  Church  has  restdted  in  the  forraatini 
of  a  High-Church  party,  supported  by  Anglican  H^h- 
Churchmen.  The  Church  <^  England  has,  however, 
refused  to  send  missionaries  into  this  field,  uid  the  only 
injury  done  by  this  movemoit  to  the  American  nnsaon 
work  is  the  delay  which  it  has  caused  in  bringing  the 
independent  societies  into  self-supporting  condiclon. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  others  who  9r^  truly  piom, 
though  they  receive  the  sacraments  in  the  natiooal 
churches.  Indeed,  the  mis»onaries  preach  much  in  the 
national  churches,  and  enjoy  the  confidence  oS  the  pa- 
triarch and  of  many  priests.  It  can  ootainly  be  aaeen- 
ed  that  the  €rospel  is  now  preached  among  the  Nestorian 
people  not  by  the  missionaries  only.  When  the  misawo 
was  commenced  the  ecclesiastics  were  not  preacbos, 
and  their  public  religious  services  were  not  preaching 
services.  But  bishops  and  priests  have  been  pupils  in 
the  schools,  and  bishops  and  priests  have  felt  the  kne 
of  tmth — have  become  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jcfus, 
and  are  now,  in  some  cases,  zealous  and  iropnseiTe 
preachers.  And  some  young  men  who  have  been  pla- 
cated at  the  seminarr,  and  have  become  apparently  de- 
voted Christians,  have  been  ordained  by  the  bishops  of 
their  Church,  and  are  thus  fully  introduced  into  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  The  patriarch  has  at  tiroes  op- 
posed, and  some  of  the  bishops,  in  1867,  prohibited  the 
pious  helpers  of  the  miwion  from  preaching  in  their 
dioceses;  but,  to  a  great  extent,  the  whole  field  is  and 
has  been  open  to  them,  and  among  them  are  some  whs 
make  extensive  tours,  not  only  on  the  phiin,  but  in  the 
mountain  districts,  as  zealous  and  able  evangeiistik 
Take  it  all  in  all,  the  influence  of  the  missioa  upon  tbi 
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condition  ami  monls  of  the  people  has  been  most  salu- 
tary'. They  have  readily  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian civilization,  and  faithfully  observed  all  the  precepts 
of  the  GoepeL  The  influence  of  spiritual  religion  upon 
the  pupils  and  their  friends  is  manifest  in  all  tJieir  daily 
walks  in  life,  and  their  example  is  making  a  deep  im- 
(iresAion  on  those  who  have  not  yet  been  made  objects 
uf  religious  instruction.  The  schools  that  have  been 
vry^mztd  in  the  villages  now  help  to  support  them- 
selves; the  mission  having  made  it  a  rule  to  furnish  no 
teacher,  except  in  new  villages,  where  a  part  of  the 
tmpport  was  not  assumed  by  the  people.  In  the  year 
1861  upwards  of  five  himdred  dollars  were  contributed 
for  the  support  of  missions,  and  since  then  the  sum  has 
considerably  increased.  The  missionary  zeal  b  grow- 
ing constantly,  and  the  Nestorians  are  anxious  to  be- 
come the  bearers  of  the  truth  to  other  Asiatic  peoples. 
At  the  annual  convention  of  helpers  and  representatives 
of  the  Nestorian  churches  held  in  Oct,  1867,  a  demand 
was  made  for  special  mission  fields;  and  in  1870  the 
mission  resolved  that  they  considered  it  a  duty  urged 
upon  them'  to  embrace  at  once  Mdthin  their  efforts  the 
Armenians  and  the  Mussulman  sects  of  Central  Persia ; 
and  they  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Board  would 


heartily  endorse  their  action,  an<l  help  them  to  carry  it 
out  without  delay.  The  Board  approving  such  a  step, 
the  Nestorians  have  since  labored  among  the  Armenians 
in  Russia,  and  the  same  people  at  Tabriz,  Hamadan  (the 
ancient  Ecbatana),  Teheran,  Ispahan,  in  Persia,  and  the 
numerous  villages  in  the  intervening  regions— descend- 
ants, to  a  great  extent,  of  Armenians  carried  captive, 
in  1605,  from  the  regions  of  Ararat  by  shah  Abbas  the 
Great. 

Since  the  autumn  of  1870  the  Nestorian  mission  has 
passed  from  the  control  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  to  the  care  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  it  is  expectetl 
that  the  work  so  gloriously  begun  will  be  prosecuted  by 
that  body  with  equal  zeal  and  success.  This  mission, 
being  on  the  western  borders  of  Persia  and  the  eastern 
borders  of  Turkey,  in  the  veiy  heart  of  the  Moham- 
medan worid,  and  on  the  dividing  line  of  its  two  great 
sects,  the  Sunies  and  Skiiie$j  certainly  occupies  a  posi- 
tion of  transcendant  importance.  We  insert  below  a 
table  from  Dr.  Anderson's  work  on  Oriental  Missiont  (ii, 
498-9),  showing  the  laborers  employed,  etc 

VII.  Probable  Origin  of  the  Nestorian  People.—We 
have  seen  above  that  the  Nestorians  claim  to  have 
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WItw  of  MbtlonarlM. 


*  Justin  Perkins,  D.D. . . . 

*  Albert  L.  HoUaday 

*  William  R.  Stockiuj;  . . . 

*  Willard  Jones. 

•A.  H.Wright,  M.D. 

*Abe1  K.  Hinsdale 

•Colby  C.MltchelU 

*  James  Lyman  Merrick. 
Thomas  Laarie,  D.D 

*  David  T.  Stoddard 


*  Joseph  O.  Cocbmn , 

George  W.  Conn 

*SamnelA.Rbea.... 


*  Edwin  H.  Crane. , 


•  Tliomns  L.  Ambrose 
John  H.  Sbedd 


*  Amherst  L.  Thompson . 

Benjamin  Labaree. 

Henry  N.Cobb 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins 
Mrs.  Anne  T.  Holladay. 


Mrs.  Jerosha  R.  Stocking. 
Mrs.  Miriam  Jones. 


Tfanc  of  Entering. 


Mrs.  Catharine  A.  Wrighi 
*  Mr&  Sarah  C.  Hinsdaie. 


■Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Mitchell. 
*  Mrs.  Emma  Merrick. . . 


*Mrs.  Martha  F.  Laarie. 


•  Mrs.  Harriet  Stoddard . . 
Mrs.  Sophia  D.  Stoddard. 


Mrs.  Deborah  W.  Cochran. 
Mrs!  Sarah  P.  Ooan 


*  Mrs.  Martha  Ann  Rhea — 
Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Rhea. 


•  Mrs.  Ann  E.  Crane  [after- ) 
wards  Mrs.  P.  O.  Powers]  I 


Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Shedd. . . . 
Mrs.  Esther  K  Thompson. 


Mrs.  Elixabeth  E.  Labaree. 
Mrs!  Matlida  E.'Cobb  .*!!.! 


Midgfonarp  PhyHeians, 


Asahel  Grant,  MD. 


•F.N.H.Yonng,M,D.. 
T.  L.  Van  Nordeu,  MD. 


*  Mrs.  Jodi  (ha  Grant.. 


Mrs.  Mary  M.  Van  Norden. 


Amtijttant  Missionaries, 


Edwin  Breath. . 


Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  Breath 

•Miss  Fidelia  Flske 

Miss  Catharine  A.  Myers  \ 

[afterwards  Mre.Wright] ) 

Miss  Mnry  Sasan  Rice 

*Mif>s  Martha  Ann  Harris  ) 

[afterwards  Mrs.  Rhea] ) 
Miss  Aura  Jeannette  Beach. 
•Miss  Harriet  N.  Crawford.. 
Miss  Nancy  Jane  Dean 


November,  1885. 
November,  1885. 
June  7, 1837. 
Jane  7, 1887. 
June  7, 1887. 
Jnne  7, 1887. 
November  17, 1880. 
November  17, 1889. 
July  85, 1840. 
June  14, 1848. 
Jnue,  1841. 
Jnne,  1841. 
Juno,  1841. 
Jnne,  1841. 
Decemlier,  1848. 
Deceml)er,  1842. 
November  11, 1848. 
November  11, 1842. 
June  14, 1848. 
Jnne  14, 1848. 
Jane  86, 1861. 
September  27, 1847. 
September  27, 1848. 
October  18,1849. 
October  18, 1849. 
June  96, 1851. 
July  1, 1862. 
October  25,  I860. 
October  20, 1858. 

October  20, 1858. 

November  27, 185S. 
November  11,  IsfiO. 
November  11, 1860. 
July  2, 1860. 
July  2. 1860. 
October  25, 1860. 
October  26, 1860. 
October  26, 1860. 
October  25, 1860. 


October  16, 1885. 
October  15, 1885. 
October  25, 1860. 
October  6, 1866. 
October  6,  I860. 


November  7, 1840. 
October  18, 1849. 
June  14, 1848. 

Jane  14, 1848. 

November  90, 1847. 

July  1, 1858. 

Jnly  8, 1860. 
July  2, 1860. 
October  19, 1868. 


Hiim  of  Lmx-Iok. 


May  28, 1869. 

,  1867. 

Spring,  1846. 

Spriug,  1846. 

June,  1868. 

June,  1863. 
:_  1944. 

Winter,  1S44. 

•  January  4, 1866. 
August,  1859. 
•December  26. 1842. 
October  81, 1844. 
•June  27,1841. 
•July  12, 1841. 
Snmmer,  1845. 
Summer,  1S46. 
November  10, 1844. 

•  December  16, 1848. 
•January  26, 1867. 

•  Angnst  8, 1848. 
Jnly,  1868. 
•November  2, 1871. 


•September  2, 1865. 

•  September  16, 1S57. 
May,  1869. 

•  August  27, 1854. 

November,  1857. 

Angast,*1801. 
,1870. 

•August  25,1860. 
Summer,  1861. 


Autnmn,  1868. 
Autumn,  1862. 


•  April  84. 1844. 
•January  14, 1839. 
Summer,  1868. 


•November  18, 1861. 
Summer,  1862. 
Jnly  15, 1868. 

August,  1869. 

•September  16, 1867. 

September,  1862. 
May,  1865. 


Tba  Mtorbk  (*)  placed  bofore  •  nume  dcnotM  that  the  penoo  U  dectiiMil. 
ptnoo  died  at  M<  timt  tktn  imdieattd,  and  In  the  fleld. 


When  pUced  before  a  dat«f  lo  the  right  hand  column,  It  denote*  that  the 
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been  early  instructed  in  Christian  troths.  Dr.  Grant,  a 
learned  American  missionary,  has  recently  put  forth  an 
argument  to  show  that  the  Nestorians  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  He  cites  as  proof  of  his 
theory  their  Jewish  physiognomy,  the  frequency  of 
those  proper  names  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  peculiarities  of  their  customs,  and  other  points  of  re- 
semblance. His  proofs  are  not  regarded  as  satisfactory 
by  his  co-missionaries,  nor  by  Mr.  Badger,  who  contests 
his  facts.  It  is  a  question,  however,  of  detail  and  re- 
search, and  we  can  only  here  make  mention  that  such 
a  theory  of  their  origin  is  espoused,  and  refer  to  Dr. 
(Grant's  and  Mr.  Badger's  writings.  One  service  of  the 
Nestorian  Church  certainly  partakes  much  more  of  a 
Jewish  than  a  Christian  character:  this  is  a  commem- 
oration for  the  dead  celebrated  in  all  the  mountain  vil- 
lages once  a  year,  on  some  Saturday  in  the  month  of 
October.  For  some  days  previous  to  the  festival  each 
family  prepares  its  offerings.  These  consist  of  lambs 
and  bread,  which  are  carried  into  the  churcb-3rard.  Af- 
ter the  people  have  partaken  of  the  holy  eucharist,  the 
priest  goes  out,  cuts  several  locks  of  wool  off  the  fleeces, 
and  throws  them  into  a  censer.  While  a  deacon  swings 
this  to  and  fro  in  the  presence  of  the  guests  the  priest 
recites  an  anthem,  in  which  the  oblation  is  oflfered  to 
the  Lord,  and  prayers  are  made  both  for  the  living  and 
the  dead.  The  service  concluded,  the  lambs  and  the 
bread  are  divided  among  the  company.  Many  come 
from  distant  villages  to  join  in  the  commemoration. 
Those  who  can  afford  it  kill  a  lamb  and  distribute  bread 
and  other  provisions  among  the  poor,  after  the  death 
of  their  relations,  hoping  that  the  offerings  will,  in  some 
way,  profit  the  souls  of  the  departed.  Dr.  Grant  men- 
tions another  sacrifice  which  is  offered  occasionally  as  a 
thank-offering  for  blessings  received.  A  lamb  is  slain 
before  the  door  of  the  church,  when  a  little  of  the  blood 
is  put  on  the  door  and  lintel ;  the  right  shoulder  and 
breast  belong  to  the  officiating  priest,  and  the  skin  is 
also  given  to  the  priest  as  was  required  in  the  law  of 
burnt  offering)  (Lev.  vii);  but  these  strange  customs 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  Mohammedans,  who 
often  sacrifice  a  Iamb  with  the  same  intention  at  the 
doors  of  their  shrines  throughout  Turkey,  and  sprinkle 
the  building  with  the  blood,  after  which  the  animal  is 
distributed  among  the  people  of  the  village.  As  might 
be  expected  in  a  people  so  ignorant,  the  Nestorians  are 
superstitious.  They  obser\^e  many  fasts.  Their  ritual 
contains  offices  for  the  purification  of  those  who  have 
touched  the  corpse  of  an  unbeliever,  and  a  ser^'ice  for 
the  purification  of  unclean  cisterns  and  foigitains,  some 
parts  of  which  are  extremely  beautiful  The  Nestorians 
place  a  high  value  on  chturms  and  talismans,  and  the 
clergy  are  generally  the  authors  of  these  profane  and 
absurd  effusions  which  they  transcribe  and  sell  to  the 
people. 

VIII.  Literature—The  works  extant  on  the  history 
of  Nestorianism  are  very  numerous.  In  Malcom's  The^ 
ological  Index  is  a  long  list  of  such  works;  the  most  im- 
portant are,  Doucin,  Histoire  du  Nestoriameme  (1689) ; 
Franzius  (Northolti),  Dissertationes ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens 
Christianus;  Schroder,  UbercUi  ffistoria  carUroverna 
NestoriaruB.  In  the  foregoing  account,  besides  the 
usual  materials,  the  Breviarium  of  Liberatus,  who  was 
archdeacon  of  Carthage,  written  cir.  A.D.  564,  and  the 
works  of  Marius  Mercator,  already  referred  to  under 
Nestorius  (q.  v.),  have  been  largely  relied  upon.  On 
the  Nestorian  side  appear  the  sermons  of  Eutherius; 
and  Assemani,  De  Syrie  Nestorianit,  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Orientalis  (Rom.  1719-1728  sq.),  torn,  iu,  pt.  ii  (quoted 
by  Dr.  Hey,  bk.  iv,  art.  ii,  §  9),  gives  a  catalogue  of 
198  writers,  with  more  in  an  appendix,  who  are  called 
Syrian  Nestorian  writers :  "  but  the  New  Testament  is 
one  book  so  reckoned,  and  Clemens  Romanns  one  author." 
See  also  Kbedjesu  (Nestorian  metropolitan  of  Nisibis, 
t  1318),  Liber  Margariias  de  veritaU  fdei  (a  defence  of 
the  Nestorians),  in  Mai's  Script,  vet.  nova,  collect,  pt,  x,  ii, 
817 ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  ch. 


xlvii,  near  the  end;  Kohlenberg,  De  orighnSbua  eifn^ 
ecdetia  Christiana  in  India  orient aii  (Havnife!,  1822, 
8vo) ;  Hagenbach,  NitL  Doctrine*,  i,  20,  341, 27&;  ii.  So, 
117,  844,  36b;  Uardwick,  Hist.  Mid,  Apes  (see  Index): 
Lea,  Hist,  Sacerdotal  CeUbacy,  p.  97  sq. ;  Haa^;,  //uf .  dry 
Do^mes  Chretiens,  i,  190-192;  ii,  119, 189, 166,388,3)0; 
Bruns,  Neues  Repertorium /.  d.  theoL  Literatur  k.  birek- 
liche  Staiistik;  Ritter,  Erdhmde ;  Justin  Perkins,  A  Mesi- 
denoe  of  Eight  Years  m  Persia  (Andovcr,  ISU,  8vo): 
Ainsworth,  Travels  and  Researikes  «i  MesopotamitL. 
etc. ;  Layaid,  Nineveh  and  its  Remains ;  Peddna,  Eig^ 
Years  spent  among  the  Ntsiorian  Christians  (New  Yoik, 
1848);  Buchanan,  Christian  Researches  m  the  East: 
Smith  and  Dwight,  Researches  in  A  rmenia,  witJk  a  Vlek 
to  the  Nestorian  and  Chaldcean  Christians  ofOrmmak 
and  Sidmas  (Boet.  1888,  2  vols.  8vo);  Wonum  amd  her 
Saviour  in  Persia  (Boat.  1868);  £theridge,  RitmaU  (^ 
the  Syrian  Churches;  Grant,  The  Nestorians  (1841); 
Badger,  The  Nestorians  and  their  Rituals  (Load.  185S, 
2  vols.) ;  Wiltach,  KirchUche  GeograpUe  u,  SMsM^k,  i, 
214Bq.;  Wiggers,  ATtVcA/ic^  i^a^MfO:, voL  i, pt. ii, § 73 
sq.;  Newcomb,  Cydop.  of  Missions,  p.  553  aq.;  Ander- 
son, Hist,  of  the  Missions  of  the  A.  B,  C.  F,M.  in  tke  Ori- 
ental Churches,  vols,  i  and  ii ;  Gnindemann,  Mmsiom- 
A  tlasj  pt.  ii.  No.  8 ;  The  WesUyam  Methodist  Magaam, 
July  and  August,  1852 ;  North  British  Review,  voL  xi: 
xxxviii,  247;  Ch.  Remembnmoer,  1862,  p.  66:  Ptukk- 
ton  Rev.  1842,  p.  59 ;  Kitto,  Jour.  Sac  Lit,  Jan.  1853,  p. 
518;  M€th.  Quar.  Rev.  July,  1854^  p.  462;  1848,  pl479; 
1841,  p.  483.     (J.H.W.) 

NestorloB,  a  celebrated  theologian  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, noted  as  the  founder  of  the  Nestorians  (q.  v.)— 
an  important  and  early  sect  of  Christiaos — ^was  born, 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates,  vb» 
has  written  his  life,  at  Germanida,  a  city  in  Nortben 
Syria,  near  the  opening  of  the  5th  centnry.     He  rE> 
ceived  his  theological  education,  it  is  sappoeed,  under 
the  Monophysite  Theodore  of  Mopsoestia.     Nestocios 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  Antioch,  whece  be 
was  made  a  presbyter,  and  where  he  was  *'ealetsMii 
and  celebrated,"  says  Neander,  "on  account  of  the  rigid 
austerity  of  his  life  and  the  impreesive  ferror  of  Iw 
preaching.**    The  popularity  of  his  pul{Ht  gilts  attract- 
ed to  him  laige  and  attentive  audienoea,  and  he  be^ 
came  a  great  favorite  with  the  people  geoeaiDj.    Tfae 
Church — which  was  then  greatly  divided  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  motherhood  of  Mary,  some  hcAding  ha  u* 
be  the  mother  of  God,  others  regarding  her  simply  in 
the  modem  evangelical  light — looked  upon  Nestorius 
as  the  roan  eminently  fit  by  hb  sound,  pracdcal  jo<^ 
ment  and  his  vast  theological  learning  for  m  cksarisg 
process  in  this  mystifying  dogma;  and  so  general  wss 
the  opinion  that  Nestorius  could  unite  all  QiriiauB  be- 
lievers of  the  East  that  the  people  hailed  with  giett 
satisfaction  and  joy  his  elevation  (A.D.  428)  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  which  had  been  soogfai 
for  by  more  prominent  ecclesiastics,  whom  the  enqMSur 
had  passed  by  because  of  their  rivalry.     In  Constn- 
tiuople  Nestorius  was  looked  to  as  a  second  Qnysop- 
tom,  and  a  restorer  of  the  honor  of  hb  great  pnikasoot 
against  the  detraction  of  hb  Alexandrian  rivaL    But 
no  sooner  was  Nestorius  promoted  to  thb  derated  and 
responsible  position  than  he  began  to  display  an  intem- 
perate zeal,  which  partook  more  of  the  bigouy  of  the 
monk  than  the  general  tolerant  spirit  which  was  be- 
coming hb  character  and  position  as  a  minister  of 
Christ.     Hb  very  first  efibrts  when  once  seated  in  the 
patriarchal  chair  were  directed  towards  the  extirpatioa 
of  heretics,  including  Arians  and  Noratians,  Qoaito- 
decimani  and  Macedonbns,  who  at  that  time  abounded 
in  the  capital  of  the  East  and  its  subordinate  diooeBe& 
Indeed  Nestorius*s  course  had  been  foreshadowed  in  hie 
inaugural  discourse,  in  which,  addressing  the  empm 
Theodosius  II,  or  the  Younger,  he  gave  ntteraocs  to 
these  violent  expressions:  ''Give  me  a  country  puiged 
of  all  these  heretics,  and  in  exchange  for  it  I  wUl  pre 
you  heaven.     Help  me  to  subdue  the  heretics,  and  I 
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wiU  help  you  to  conquer  the  PereiaiiA.**    Nor  did  his 
fury  agaiiut  the  heretics  find  vent  ouly  in  words;  he 
proceeded  to  deeds  of  persecution  which,  by  exciting 
tumults  among  the  people,  led  to  the  effusion  of  blood. 
The  Pelagians  alone,  with  whose  doctrine  of  free-will 
(but  not  of  original  sin)  he  sympathized,  he  treated  in- 
dulgently, receiving  to  himself  Julian  of  £clanum, 
Coelestiaa,  and  other  banished  leaders  of  that  party,  in- 
terceding for  them  in  429  with  the  emperor  and  with 
the  pope  Celestine,  though,  on  account  of  the  very  un- 
favorable reports  concerning  Pelagianism  which  were 
spread  by  the  layman  Marius  Mercator,  then  living  in 
Constantinople,  his  intercessions  were  of  no  avail  (comp. 
Schaff,  Ch.  Hist  iti,  716).     WhUe  thus  busUy  engaged 
in  the  persecution  of  others,  Neetorius  raised  up  even 
among  the  orthodox  party  in  the  Church  a  numerous 
host  of  enemies,  who  were  not  long  in  accusing  him 
also  of  heresy.      Having  been  trained  in  the  strict 
Antiochian  doctrine  as  to  the  clear  distinction  be^ 
tween  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ,  he 
and  his  friend  Anastaaius,  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Antioch,  could  not  fail  to  disapprove  of  some 
expressions  then  current  in  the  Church,  which  evident- 
ly proceeded  upoA  confused  notions  in  respect  to  the 
two  natures  of  Christ     One  expression  in  particular, 
the  title  dforococ,  or  Mother  of  God,  applied  to  the 
Ylrgin  Mary,  more  especially  taken  in  connection  with 
the  excessive  veneration  of  the  Virgin  which  had  be- 
gun to  prevail,  called  forth  the  strongest  reprobation 
on  the  part  of  Nestorius.     Along  with  his  friend  Anas- 
taaius he  took  occasion  in  his  public  discourses  to  state, 
'  in  the  most  emphatic  manuer,  his  objections  to  the  cot- 
tainly  very  bold  and  equivocal  expression  mother  of 
God,  which  had  already  been  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  by  Origen,  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  Atha- 
nasius,  Basil,  and  others,  and  which,  after  the  Arian  con- 
troversy, and  with  the  growth  of  the  worship  of  Mary, 
had  passed  into  the  devotional  language  of  the  people 
(comp.  Schaff,  Ch,  Hist,  iii,  7 16,  also  582, 583).  The  sense, 
or  monstrous  nonsense,  of  this  term  of  course  was  not 
that  the  creature  bore  the  Creator,  or  that  the  eternal 
Deity  took  its  beginning  from  Mary,  which  would  be 
the  moat  absurd  and  the  most  wicked  of  all  heresies,  and 
a  shocking  blasphemy ;  but  the  expression  was  intended 
ouly  to  denote  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  natures  in  Christ,  and  the  veritable  incarnation 
of  the  Logos,  who  took  the  human  nature  from  the  body 
of  Mary,  came  forth  Grod-Mau  from  her  womb,  and  as 
God-Man  suffered  on  the  cross.     For  Christ  was  bom 
as  a  person,  and  suffered  as  a  person  ;  and  the  personali- 
ty in  Christ  resided  in  his  di\nnity,  not  in  his  l)umanity. 
So,  in  fact,  the  reasonable  soul  of  man,  which  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  human  personality,  participates  in  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  death-struggle  of  the  body,  though  the  soul 
itself  does  not  and  cannot  die.     The  Antiochian  theolo- 
g}%  however,  could  not  conceive  a  human  nature  with- 
out a  human  personality,  and  this  it  strictly  separated 
from  the  divine  Logos.     Therefore  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suesda  had  already  disputed  the  term  tkeofokos  with  all 
earnestness.     "  Mary,"  he  says,  "  bore  Jesus,  not  the 
liOgoe,  for  the  Logos  was,  and  ccmrinnes  to  be,  omni- 
present, though  he  dwelt  in  Jesus  in  a  special  manner 
from  the  beginning.     Therefore  Mary  is  strictly  the 
mother  of  Christ,  not  the  mother  of  God.    Only  in  a 
tigure,;9er  anaphoram,  can  she  be  called  also  the  mother 
c>f  God,  because  God'  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  in  Christ. 
Property  speaking,  she  gave  birth  to  a  man  in  whom 
the  union  with  the  Logos  had  begun,  but  was  still  so  in- 
complete that  he  could  not  yet  (till  after  his  bapdsm) 
be  called  the  ^k)n  of  God."     He  even  declared  it  "  in- 
sane" to  say  that  God  was  bom' of  the  Virgin;  "not 
God,  but  the  temple  in  which  God  dwelt,  was  born  of 
Mary."    In  a  similar  strain  Nestorius  and  his  friend 
Anastasius  argued  from  the  pulpit  against  the  theotokon, 
Nestorius  proposed  the  middle  expression,  mother  of 
Christ  {XpurroTUKoc),  because  Christ  was  at  the  same 
time  Gml  and  man.    He  delivered  several  discourses  on 


this  disputed  point  "You  ask,"  he  says  in  his  first 
sermon,  **  whether  Mary  may  be  called  mother  of  God, 
Has  God,  then,  a  mother?  If  so,  heathenism  itself  is 
excusable  in  assigning  mothers  to  its  gods;  but  then 
Paul  is  a  liar,  for  he  said  of  the  deity  of  Christ  that  it 
was  without  father,  without  mother,  and  without  de- 
scent (Heb.vii,3:  dfrdrtop,dftfiTutp,  dvtv  yevfaXoyiav). 
No,  my  dear  sir,  Mary  did  not  bear  God ;  ...  the  creat- 
ure bore  not  the  uncreated  Creator,  but  the  man  who 
is  the  instrument  of  the  Godhead;  the  Holy  Ghost 
conceived  not  the  Logos,  but  formed  for  him,  out  of  the 
virgin,  a  temple  which  he  might  inhabit  (John  ii,  21). 
The  incarnate  God  did  not  die,  but  quickened  him  in 
whom  he  was  made  flesh.  .  .  .  This  garment,  which  he 
used,  I  honor  on  account  of  the  God  which  was  covered 
therein  and  inseparable  therefrom ;  .  .  .  /  separate  the 
natures,  but  I  unite  the  worship.  Consider  what  thift 
must  mean.  He  who  was  formed  in  the  womb  of  Mary 
was  not  himself  God,  but  God  assumed  him  [assumsU, 
i.  e.  clothed  himself  with  humanity],  and  on  account 
of  him  who  assumed,  he  who  was  assumed  is  also  called 
God.^^  A  controversy  now  ensued  in  which  the  enemies 
of  Nestorius,  not  comprehending  the  danger  which  he 
saw  to  be  involved  in  the  use  of  the  word  theotokos, 
charged  him  most  unjustly  with  holding  the  Photijiiaii 
and  Samosatenian  views,  which  asserted  that  Jesus  was 
bora  of  Mary  as  a  mere  man ;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
accused  him  of  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ  The 
question  was  very  keenly  agitated,  both  among  the 
clergy  and  laity,  whether  Mary  was  entitled  to  be  called 
the  mother  of  God.  In  this  dispute  Nestorius  took  an 
active  part,  adhering  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  school 
of  Antioch.  Dupin  {Bibliotheque,  i,  442,  ed.  1722)  thu>; 
summarizes  his  views  as  expounded  by  himself:  1.  Ho 
expressly  rejected  the  error  of  those  who  said  that  Christ 
was  a  mere  man,  as  Ebion,  Paul  of  Samoeata,  Photinus. 
2.  He  maintained  that  the  Word  was  united  to  the  hu- 
manity in  Christ  Jesus,  and  that  this  union  was  mof  t 
intimate  and  strict  8.  He  maintained  that  these  two 
natures  made  one  Christ,  one  Son,  one  Person.  4.  And 
that  this  Person  may  have  either  divine  or  human 
properties  attributed  to  him.  But  hb  words  contra- 
dicted this  formal  enuiKiation  of  his  doctrine.  His  il- 
lustrations proveti  that  he  did  not  allow  the  hypostatic 
union,  but  admitted  a  moral  union  only.  A  contem- 
porary writer  (Marius  Mercator,  Opera  [Parij>,  1678,  cd. 
Gamier  J),  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  centur}-, 
savs  that  Nestorius  was  sound  in  most  of  the  Catholic 
tmths  on  this  question  taken  seriatim.  He  was  sotmtl 
"  de  persona  divina  assumente,"  also  ''de  nature  humann 
assiimpta,"  and  also  "  de  tempore,  quo  primum  extitit 
unio;"  all  these  positions  being  demonstrated  by  ex- 
tracts from  extant  sermons  and  other  writings  of  Nes- 
torius. But  he  was  unsound  **  de  genere  nnionis."  He 
certainly  allowed  only  a  moral  union,  **  Deus  et  homo 
unum  tantum  moraliter."  Hence  the  incarnation  ac- 
cording to  him  was  ^ivoiiajtri^,  dvaXtirj/ic,  iriftyna, 
ivav^pwmioic."  There  were  two  natures  in  Christ, 
and  the  properties  in  each  should  be  veiy  care  fully  dis- 
tinguished—-** duse  in  ClJhristo  reipsa  hypostases;  sccer- 
nenda  singulomm  idiomata."  Nor  would  he  allow  hu- 
man attributes  to  be  predicated  of  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ:  '*  Nee  qusB  unius  tribuenda  alteri,  nisi  ko^*  vpoirv 
ftiav,  vel  ffx*"**^C*"  Rt^rs  (Parker  JSoc  p.  66)  quotes 
an  opposite  passage  in  this  connection :  ^ijoi  ydp  ivw 
Biivai  riv  ^tiv  Xtryov  T(fi  Ik  Jdapiag  dvdpui'irtfi,  warrtp 
ii  TiQ  piXoQ  tpiXtft  tvu)mv  ^id  (rxJ^ttfwQ  iroiolro  (Nicrjih- 
oras,  xviii,  48).  He  denied  therefore  that  God  the  Son 
had  endured  human  suffering  or  gone  through  human 
experiences,  and  he  necessarily  rejected,  according  to 
the  above  view,  the  term  Bcorcicoo  and  proposed  Xpifr- 
roToKo^  as  an  alternative.  There  is  abundant  proof 
from  his  works  of  his  denial  of  the  hypostatic  union. 
He  compared  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ 
to  marriage ;  he  spoke  of  Christ's  humanity  being  the 
habit,  the  temple  of  his  divinity.  He  said  that  Thomas 
bad  touched  him  that  was  risen  again,  and  honored  him 
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that  raised  him  np.  He  believed  "  hominem  Deifica- 
turn,  et  Don  verbom  camem  factum,^  that  Christ  became 
(loil  by  merit  and  not  by  nature.  At  some  meetings  at 
Ephesiis,  preliminary  to  the  council,  Nestorius  said  he 
would  not  admit  that  a  child  could  be  God.  Acacius, 
bishop  of  Melitana,  at  the  council  said  that  he  had  heard 
a  bishop  of  the  party  of  Nestorius  say  **  that  he  that 
suffered  for  us  was  a  distinct  person  from  the  Word" 
(Dupin,  i,  640).  Nestorius  proposed  an  alteration  of 
phraseology  in  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  He 
suggested  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  if  we  said 
the  divine  Jesus  Christ  knew  men's  thoughts,  the  hu- 
man Jesus  Christ  was  hungry,  and  the  like  (see  Dr. 
Hey's  I^ect,  iv.  He  speaks  of  the  cruelty  of  the  per- 
secution of  Nestorius,  and  does  **  not  scruple  to  say  that 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  erred  in  treating  Nestorius  with 
too  great  severity").  Practically  it  became  clear  that 
his  doctrine  amounted  to  teaching  that  there  were  two 
persons  in  Christ,  and  it  was  so  felt  at  the  time.  See 
Hypostatical  Union.  Thus  the  word  tkeotohos  be- 
came the  watchword  of  the  orthodox  party  in  the  Nes- 
torian  controversy,  as  the  term  homoousiot  had  been 
in  the  Arian;  opposition  to  the  word  ^toroKot:  meant 
denial  of  the  my^itery  of  the  incarnation,  or  of  the  true 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ.  Un- 
questionably the  Antiochtan  Christology,  which  was 
represented  by  Nestorius,  did  not  make  the  Logos  truly 
become  man.  It  asserted  indeed,  rightly,  the  duality  of 
the  natures,  and  the  continued  distinction  between 
them ;  it  denied,  with  equal  correctness,  that  God,  as 
such,  could  either  be  bom,  or  suffer  and  die;  but  it 
pressed  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures  to  double  per- 
sonality. It  substituted  for  the  idea  of  the  incarnation 
the  idea  of  an  assumption  (irpoirXiii^ic)  of  human  nat- 
ure, or  rather  of  an  entire  man,  into  fellowship  with 
the  Logos,  and  an  indwelling  of  Godhead  in  Christ 
(ivoiKijffic  in  distinction  from  ivffopKuMng),  Instead  of 
God-Man  (^idv^punros)^  we  have  here  the  idea  of  a 
mere  God-bearing  man  (cVoxnc  to^'  vnom-amv) ;  and 
the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  only  the  instrument, 
or  the  temple,  in  which  the  divine  Logos  dwells.  The 
two  natures  form,  not  a  personal  unity  (^eoif>6pOQ,  also 
BioSuxoi:^  from  dix^a^^^i,  God-assuming),  but  only  a 
moral  unity,  an  intimate  friendship  or  conjunction  {rrw 
d^iia).  They  hold  an  outward,  mechanical  relation 
to  each  other,  in  which  each  retains  its  peculiar  attri-r 
butes  {ldui>fiara\  forbidding  any  sort  of  commumcatio 
idiomatwn.  This  union  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  gracious 
condescension  on  the  part  of  God  {ivmaiQ  xarii  x^^i 
or  tear'  ev^oKcav),  whereby  the  Logos  makes  the  man 
an  object  of  the  divine  pleasure,  and  in  the  second 
place  an  elevation  of  the  man  to  higher  dignity  and  to 
sonship  with  God  (sWirii;  xar  aCiai/,  icad'  vto^Kfiav), 
By  virtue  of  the  condescension  there  arises,  in  the  third 
place,  a  practical  fellowship  of  operation  (cVonrtc  Kar 
lpkf}yHap)y  in  which  the  humanity  becomes  the  instru- 
ment and  temple  of  the  Deity  and  the  (vtMHTiQ  ftxiruzii 
culminates.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the  able  founder 
of  the  Antiochian  Christology,  set  forth  the  elevation 
of  the  man  to  sonship  with  (vod  (starting  from  Luke  ii, 
53)  under  the  aspect  of  a  gradual  moral  process,  and 
made  it  dependent  on  the  prc^^ressive  virtue  and  merito- 
riousness  of  Jesus,  which  were  completed  in  the  resur- 
rection, and  earned  for  him  the  unchangeableness  of  the 
divine  life  as  a  reward  for  his  voluntary  victory  for  vir- 
tue. The  Antiochian  and  Nestorian  theory  amounts 
therefore,  at  bottom,  to  a  duality  of  persons  in  Christ, 
though  without  clearly  avowing  it.  It  cannot  conceive 
the  reality  of  the  two  natures  without  a  personal  inde- 
pendence for  each.  With  the  theanthropic  unity  of  the 
person  of  Christ  it  denies  also  the  theanthropic  unity  of 
his  work,  especially  of  his  sufferings  and  death ;  and  in 
the  same  measure  it  enfeebles  the  reality  of  redemption. 
From  this  point  of  view  Mary,  of  course,  could  be  noth- 
ing more  than  mother  of  the  man  Jesus,  and  the  predi- 
cate theotokoey  strictly  understood,  must  appear  absurd 
or  blasphemous.     Nestorius  would  admit  no  more  than 


that  God  passed  through  (trantiii)  the  womb  of  Hary. 
Cyril  charges  upon  Ne^orius  {Kpi^  ad  Ccd^C)  that  he 
does  not  say  the  Son  of  God  died  and  rose  again,  bat  al- 
ways only  the  man  Jesus  died  and  roae.  Nestorios 
himself  says,  in  his  second  homily  (m  Mar,  Merc  p.  763 
sq.) :  ^  It  may  be  said  that  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  tnder 
sense,  died,  but  not  that  God  died.  Moreover  the  Script- 
ures, in  speaking  of  the  birth,  passion,  and  death,  never 
say  God^  but  Christj  or  Jems,  or  the  fjord — all  of  thefo 
names  which  suit  both  natures.  A  bom,  dead,  and 
buried  God  cannot  be  worshipped.**  ^  Pilate,"  be  says 
in  another  sermon,  '*  did  not  cmdfy  the  Godhead,  bitf 
the  clothing  of  the  Godhead,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathci 
did  not  shroud  and  buiy  the  Logos"  (in  Mar.  Mar.  p. 
789  sq.). 

Nestorius  by  this  controversy  had  opened  a  qoeslioD 
which  went  beyond  the  usual  theol(^;ical  aroia.  The 
sentiment  of  venerating  Mary  had  spread  so  greatly 
among  the  people  that  it  touched  the  most  xebemesA 
passions,  and  he  was,  therefore,  not  only  resisted  by 
theologians  of  the  opposite  camp,  viz.,  the  Alexandrians, 
but  by  the  people,  and  was  rejected  in  piAlic  by  saat 
of  his  own  clergy  even.  He  accordingly,  enraged  st 
the  contempt  shown  to  his  authority  as  patrianeb,  hes- 
tated  not  to  issue  orders  that  the  most  Tefractorv  sboold 
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be  seized,  and  forthwith  beaten  and  imprisoned.  One 
of  these,  Produs  by  name,  who  had  at  a  former  period 
applied  in  vain  for  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 
rendered  himself  peculiarly  conspicuous  by  the  bitter 
hostility  which  he  evinced  to  the  opinions  of  Kestorim. 
This  man  having,  on  one  occasion,  been  called  to  preach 
in  the  presence  of  his  patriarch,  took  oocasioa,  in  the 
course  of  his  sermon,  to  extol  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the 
mother  of  God,  and  chai^ged  all  who  refused  to  acknovl- 
edge  her  as  such  with  being  believers  in  a  deified  man. 
Pmdus,  in  the  course  of  his  discourse,  praised  Mary  as 
**  the  spotless  treasure-house  of  Wrginity ;  the  sptritnal 
paradise  of  the  second  Adam ;  the  workshop  in  which 
the  two  natures  were  annealed  together;  the  briflal 
chamber  in  which  the  Word  wedded  the  flesh:  the 
living  bush  of  nature,  which  was  unharmed  by  the  fire 
of  the  divine  birth ;  the  light  doud  which  bore  hio 
who  sat  between  the  cherabim;  the  stainless  fleeee, 
bathed  in  the  dews  of  heaven,  with  which  the  Sl^p- 
herd  clothed  hi^t  sheep;  the  handmaid  and  tl^  mother, 
the  Virgin  and  Heaven."  The  sermon  was  receired 
with  loud  applause,  and  Nestorius  found  it  necessair  to 
defend  his  own  doctrine  against  the  misreprescntatv^ 
of  the  preacher.  Nestorius*s  middle  term  ofXpurroTvto^, 
which  he  had  adopted  to  prevent  a  schism  in  the  Chordt, 
failed  longer  to  satisfy  any  except  his  most  devoted  as- 
sociates; and  a  conaderable  party,  composed  both  of 
clergy,  monks,  and  Church  members,  refnaed  outright 
to  recognise  Nestorius  as  their  ecdesiasttcal  euperiof. 
They  even  renounced  all  Church  fellowship  with  him. 
The  patriarch  accordingly  convened  a  synod  at  Coo- 
stantiuople  in  A.D.  429,  which  deposed  some  of  the  mott 
violent  of  the  clergy  as  favorers  of  Manichaean  doctrines 
by  denying  the  reality  of  Christ's  humanity.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  Nestorian  controversy,  whidi 
had  raged  so  violently  in  the  Church  and  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  extended  far  beyond  these  narrow  limits, 
and  soon  another  eminent  opponent  appeared  to  baia» 
Nestorius.  This  one  was  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  had  previously  exhibited  a  violent  paBecutinjr 
spirit  against  pagans,  Je\7s,  and  heretics.  He  took  tbc 
field,  moved  by  in^rests  both  personal  and  doctrinal 
and  used  every  means  to  overthrow  his  rival  in  Coo- 
stantinople,  as  his  like-minded  uncle  and  predecessor, 
TheophUus,  had  overthrown  the  noble  Chrysostom  in 
the  Origenistic  strife.  The  theological  controversr 
was  at  the  same  time  a  contest  of  the  two  patriarchates. 
In  personal  character  Cyril  stands  far  below  Nestorius, 
but  he  excelled  him  in  knowledge  of  the  worid,  shrewd- 
ness, theological  learning,  and  acutenes?,  and  had  the 
show  of  greater  veneration  for  Christ  and  for  Mary  on 
his  side ;  and  in  his  opposition  to  the  abstract 
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of  the  divine  and  human  he  was  in  the  right,  though  he 
himself  piesaed  to  the  verge  of  the  opposite  error  of 
mixing  or  confusing  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  (Comp. 
in  particular  bis  assertion  of  an  eV«i»<rcc  ^vaucq  in  the 
third  of  bb  Anatbematismi  against  Nestorius;  Uefele 
[ConciUengesch,  ii,  155],  however,  understands  by  this 
not  a  f  vuMTtc  ii'c  iiiav  ^vaiv^  but  only  a  real  onion  in 
<me  bekifff  one  existmce,)  Cyril,  as  if  to  blind  the  eyes 
of  his  antagonists,  opened  the  controversy  by  mild  and 
apparently  suave  measures.  He  simply  wrote  to  Nes- 
torius remonstrating  against  the  views  of  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  patriarch.  Cyril  published  two  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Egyptian  monks,  in  which  he  assailed  the 
opinions  of  Nestorius,  without^  however,  alluding  to  or 
once  mentioning  his  name.  The  appearance  of  these 
writings  excited  no  light  sensation  in  the  East,  and 
gave  great  offence  to  Nestorius,  against  whom  they 
were  so  plainly  levelled.  Cyril  followed  this  up  by  a 
solemn  protest,  and  finally  launched  out  by  vehement 
and  bitter  denunciations  of  Nestorius  and  his  doctrine, 
declaring  the  latter  at  variance  with  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity.  An  epistolary  altercation  now  took  place 
between  the  two  patriarchs,  which  continued  for  some 
time,  with  considerable  bitterness  on  both  sides.  To 
bring  about  Nestorius*s  removal  from  the  patriarchate, 
Cyril  addressed  the  emperor,  the  empress  Eudoda,  and 
the  emperor's  sister  Pulcheria,  who  took  a  lively  inter- 
est in  Church  affairs;  and  when  these  efforts  failed  to 
bring  about  the  much  desired  result,  he  finaUy  deter- 
mined to  rouse  the  pope  against  Nestorius,  and  therefore 
caused  the  sermons  of  that  patriarch  to  be  translated 
and  sent  to  Kome,  and  at  the  same  time  uiged  his  holi- 
ness to  take  summarv  measures  for  the  vindication  of 
pure  doctrine.  Celestine,  moved  by  orthodox  instinot, 
and  flattered  by  the  appeal  to  his  authority,  summoned 
a  synod  to  meet  at  Rome,  and.  with  their  sanction  de- 
cided that  the  clergy  excommunicated  by  Nestorius 
should  be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church ;  and, 
further,  that  if  within  ten  days  after  receiving  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  at  Kome,  Nestorius  should  not  give  a 
written  recantation  of  his  errors,  he  should  be  forthwith 
deposed  from  his  office  as  patriarch  and  excommuni- 
cated, *^ab  universalis  ecclesiie  catholicte  communione 
dejcctus."  Cyril  having  thus  found  at  last  the  oppor- 
tunity of  humbling  bis  rival,  took  it  upon  himself  to 
execute  the  sentence  of  the  Koman  synod.  Summoning 
a  synod  of  Egyptian  bishops  at  Alexandria,  Cyril  de- 
spatched a  letter,  A^D.  430,  in  the  name  of  the  ^nod  to 
Nestorius,  in  which,  conformably  to  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced at  Rome,  he  called  upon  him  to  recant,  and 
concluded  with  twelve  anathemas  against  his  presumed 
errors,  thus  formally  setting  forward  the  Egyptian  creed 
in  opposition  to  the  Antiochian  system,  as  expressed  by 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  The  controversy  now  com- 
pletely altered  its  aspect,  being  converted  from  a  per- 
sonal into  a  doctrinal  dispute.  By  orders  of  John,  pa- 
triarch of  Antioch,  a  refutation  of  the  Egyptian  anath- 
emas was  published  by  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyros,  a 
town  on  the  Euphrates;  and  this  refutation,  which  was 
written  with  great  severity,  called  forth  an  equally  vio- 
lent reply  from  the  pen  of  CyriL  Nestorius,  on  his  part, 
treated  the  deputies  sent  from  Celestine  and  Cyril  with 
the  utmost  contempt,  and  answered  the  anathemas  of 
Cyril  by  sending  twelve  counter  anathemas,  in  which 
he  accused  his  opponents  of  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris 
(q.v.). 

The  controversy  had  now  become  so  general  and 
critical  that  it  was  thought  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  summon  a  general  council,  and  therefore  the  em- 
peror, Theodosius  II,  in  connection  with  his  Western 
colleague,  Yalentinian  III,  issued  a  proclamation  to  all 
the  metropolitans  of  hb  empire  to  meet  in  oecumenical 
council  at  Ephesiis  about  Pentecost  of  the  following 
year.  Cyril  and  Nestorius  arrived  at  Ephesus  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  the  former  authorized  temporarily  to  repre- 
sent the  pope,  Celestine,  and  accompanied  by  a  great 
number  of  E^^ptian  bisbopfi,  who  came  to  act  as  his 


devoted  tools.  The  bishop  of  the  city  in  which  the 
council  was  assembled  was  the  friend  of  Cyril,  and  such 
was  the  extent  of  influence  arrayed  against  Nestorius 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  solicit  from  the  imperial 
commissioner  a  guard  to  protect  his  person  and  the 
house  in  which  he  rendedL  A  number  of  the  S}Tian 
bishops  were  prevented  from  reaching  Ephesus  in  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  council,  and  having  waited  six- 
teen days  beyond  the  time  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
Cyril  insisted  on  commencing  proceedings,  and  accord- 
ingly on  June  22,  431,  he  opened  the  synod  with  200 
bishops.  The  bishop  of  Hippo,  St.  Augustine,  was  to 
have  presided  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  but  he  died  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  480.  Nestorius  refused  to 
attend  till  all  the  bishops  had  assembled,  and  having 
been  formally  uivited  three  several  times  to  appear  and 
answer  the  various  charges,  oral  and  written,  laid 
agauist  him,  his  refusals  to  obey  the  summons  of  the 
synod  were  construed  as  an  admission  on  his  own  part 
of  his  guilt,  and  it  therefore  proceeded  to  his  condem- 
nation. The  bishops  unanimously  cried,  "Whosoever 
does  not  anathematize  Nestorius,  let  himself  be  anath- 
ema ;  the  true  faith  anathematizes  him ;  the  holy  coun- 
cil anathematizes  him.  Whosoever  holds  fellowship 
with  Nestorius,  let  him  be  anathema.  We  all  anath- 
ematize the  letter  and  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius.  W> 
all  anathematize  Nestorius  and  his  followers,  and  his 
ungodly  faith,  and  his  ungodly  doctrine.  We  all  anath- 
ematize Nestorius,"  etc  (Mansi,  iv,  1 170  sq. ;  Hefele,  ii, 
169).  Then  a  multitude  of  Christological  expressions 
of  the  earlier  fathers  and  several  passages  from  the 
vrritings  of  Nestorius  were  rted,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
first  session,  which  lasted  till  late  in  the  night,  the 
synod,  in  which,  says  Schaff, "  an  uncharitable,  violent, 
and  passionate  spirit  ruled  the  transactions,"  after  many 
tears,  as  its  members  declared,  constrained  by  the  laws 
of  the  Church,  and  by  the  letter  of  the  Roman  bishop, 
Celestine,  pronounced  sentence  in  the  following  terms : 
*'  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  Nestorius  blasphemed,  has 
ordained  by  this  most  holy  synod  that  the  Nestorius 
above  named  be  excluded  from  the  epiBcopal  dignity, 
and  from  sacerdotal  fellowship"  (Mansi,  iv,  1211;  He- 
fele, ii,  172).  This  sentence  was  no  sooner  passed  than, 
by  orders  of  Cyril,  it  was  publicly  proclaimed  by  her- 
alds through  the  whole  city.  It  was  also  formally  an- 
nounced to  the  emperor.  Meanwhile  John,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  with  about  thirty  Syrian  bishops,  arrived  at 
Ephesus  a  few  days  after  the  council  headed  by  Cyril 
had  met  and  deposed  Nestorius,  and,  on  learning  what 
had  been  done,  they  declared  the  proceedings  of  that 
council  null  and  void,  proceeded  to  form  a  new  coun- 
cil, or  conciliabulum — yielding  nothing  to  the  heat- 
ed violence  of  the  other— in  the  dwelling  of  the  cele- 
brated Theodoret  (q.  v.),  under  the  protection  of  the 
imperial  counsellor  and  a  body-guard,  and  declared  it- 
self to  be  the  only  regular  one.  The  conciliabulum,  in 
turn,  now  deposeil  Cyril  and  Memnon,  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
and  excommunicated  the  other  members  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Cyrillian  councils  until 
they  should  manifest  penitence  and  condemn  the  anath- 
emas of  Cyril  (Mansi,  iv,  1259  sq.;  Hefele,  ii,  178  sq.). 
The  sentence  against  the  two  bishops  was  made  known 
throughout  the  city,  and  formally  commanicated  to  the 
emperor.  In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  (^  councils  the 
deputies  of  the  Roman  bishop  appeared  at  Ephesus, 
and,  according  to  their  instructions,  gave  their  formal 
sanction  to  all  the  proceedings  of  Cyril  and  his  council. 
The  emperor,  however,  on  hearing  the  report  of  his 
commissioner,  lost  no  time  in  despatching  a  letter  to 
Ephesus  by  the  hands  of  an  imperial  officer,  conveying 
bis  royal  pleasure  that  the  disputed  question  should  be 
carefully  considered,  not  by  any  party  in  the  assembly, 
but  by  the  whole  council  in  common,  and  until  this  was 
done  no  one  of  the  bishops  could  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  his  diocese  or  to  visit  the  court,  Cyril  and  his 
party,  seeing  the  evident  leaning  of  the  emperor  in  fa- 
vor of  Nestorius,  resorted  to  various  expedients  for  the 
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parpose  of  enlisdng  the  influence  of  the  court  for  them- 
seires,  and  at  length  they  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon 
the  feeble  and  vacillating  emperori  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Theophiiu8*8  Buster,  to  confirm  the  deposition 
of  Nestorius,  although  he  had  agreed  to  ¥rithdraw  his 
objection  to  the  word  **  tbeotokos,"  mother  of  God. 
Thus,  finally  forsaken  by  the  court,  which  had  so  long 
protected  him  against  his  numerous  and  powerful  ene- 
mies, Nestoriufl  saw  himself  deserted  by  many  of  the 
bishops  of  his  party;  and  though  John  of  Antioch  and 
a  number  of  the  Eastern  bishops  stood  firm  for  a  time, 
John  and  Cyril  were  ultimately  brought  to  an  agree- 
ment, and  both  retained  their  sees.  The  compromise 
which  was  effected  between  the  two  prelates  and  the 
emperor  was  brought  about  mainly  by  ^e  following 
steps.  John  of  Antioch  sent  the  aged  bishop  Paul  of 
Eroesa  a  messenger  to  Alexandria  with  a  creed  which 
he  had  already,  in  a  shorter  form,  laid  before  the  em- 
peror, and  which  broke  the  doctrinal  antagonism  by 
asserting  the  duality  of  the  natures  against  C3rril,  and 
the  predicate  mother  of  God  against  Nestorius  (Mann, 
v,  305 ;  Hefele,  ii,  246 ;  Gieseler,  I,  ii,  150).  «<  We  con- 
fesii,''  says  this  symbol,  which  was  composed  by  Theodo- 
ret,  "that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-b^^tten 
Son  of  (jod,  is  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  of  a  reason- 
able soul  and  body  subsisting  (^ibv  riXtiov  Kai  dv^put- 
irov  rkXuov  iv  yl/irxfJQ  Xoyuc^c  [against  Apollinaris] 
Koi  auiiiaro^) ;  as  to  his  Godhead  begotten  of  the  Fa- 
ther bcf«>re  all  time,  but  as  to  his  manhood  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  the  end  of  the  days  for  us  and  for  our 
salvation ;  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father  as  to 
his  Godhead,  and  of  the  same  substance  with  us  as  to 
his  manhood  (ofAOOvoiov  rtfi  irarpi  Kard  r^v  ^con^rn, 
icat  oftoownov  ^fuv  Kard  n)v  dv&panrdrriTa.  Here 
homoousio8y  at  least  in  the  second  clause,  evidently  does 
not  imply  numerical  unity,  but  only  generic  unity) ;  for 
two  natures  are  united  with  one  another  (Svo  yap  pv- 
itivi/  'ivw(fiQ  yiyotrtf  in  opposition  to  the  ftia  ^vmq  of 
Cyril).  Therefore  we  confess  one  Christ,  one  Lord,  and 
one  Son.  By  reason  of  this  unions  which  yet  is  without 
confuHon  (xard  ravrriv  ri)v  r^f  davyxvTov\_  against 
Cyril]  ivwo'cwc  iwoiav)^  we  also  confess  that  the 
holy  Virgin  is  mother  of  God,  because  God  the  Logos 
was  made  flesh  and  man,  and  united  with  himself  the 
temple  [humanity]  even  from  the  conception;  which 
temple  he  took  from  the  Virgin.  But  concerning  the 
words  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  respecting  Christ,  we 
know  that  theologians  apply  some  which  refer  to  the 
one  person  to  the  two  natures  in  common,  but  separate 
others  as  referring  to  the  two  natures,  and  assign  the 
expressions  which  become  God  to  the  Godhead  of  Christ, 
but  the  expressions  of  humiliation  to  his  manhood**  (cai 
rdc  idv  diOwptiTHC  Kard  ti)v  ^torrira  rov  XpKfTOV^ 
rdg  Sk  rairuvdc  Kard  n)v  dvdpanroTfjra  aurov  irapa- 
Sidovrag'),  This  compromise  of  principle  with  which 
John  of  Antioch  was  thus  made  chargeable  roused  a 
large  party  in  his  own  diocese,  and  many  of  the  Syrian 
bishops  withdrew  from  all  fellowship  with  him.  A 
schism  followed  in  various  parts  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
Nestorius,  on  the  other  hand,  at  his  own  request,  was 
assigned  to  his  former  cloister  at  Antioch,  and  on  Oct. 
25,  431,  Maximian  was  nominated  as  his  successor  in 
Constantinople.  Upon  the  death  of  this  patriarch  in 
A.D.  483,  however,  a  large  party  at  Constantinople  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  Nestorius,  threatening  that 
if  their  wish  was  refused  they  would  set  fire  to  the  pa- 
triarchal church ;  but  so  strong  was  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  opponents  of  the  deposed  patriarch  that 
the  vacant  dignity  was  conferred  upon  his  early  adver- 
Bary,  Proclus.  Cyril,  seeing  the  strength  of  NestoriusV 
friends,  determined  now  that  his  opponent  should  be 
forever  removed  beyond  the  possibility  of  exercising 
any  longer  any  influence  in  the  Church ;  and  the  Anti- 
(tchians,  having  saved  the  doctrine  of  two  natures,  were 
gradually  won  over  by  persuasives  in  various  forms  to 
consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  person  of  Nestorius  for  the 
sake  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.    VinaWyj  in  A.D.  486, 


an  imperial  edict  appeared  which  ooademned  Kestoriw 
to  perpetual  banishment  in  the  Greater  Oasb  uf  Upp«r 
Egypt.  **  The  unhappy  Nestorins,"  says  a  CSiuich  his- 
torian, ^  was  now  dragged  from  the  stilliieas  of  bis  fir- 
mer cloister  of  Euporpius,  before  the  gatee  of  Antioch,  m 
which  he  had  enjoyed  four  years  of  repose,  from  one  plaoe 
of  exile  to  another — first  to  Arabia,  then  to  Egypt— 
and  was  compelled  to  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  peneco- 
tion  which  he  himself,  iu  the  days  of  his  power,  had 
forced  upon  the  heretics.**  To  his  opedit,  be  it  said. 
he  bore  his  sufferings  with  resiguatioii  and  iodepeD- 
dence.  In  his  exile  Nestorius  busied  himself  bv  the 
writing  of  several  Geological  works.  Thus  he  wnite  a 
history  of  his  life  and  of  hb  theok^cal  oontrovetFT,  m 
which  he  sought  to  vindicate  himself  against  the  re- 
proaches of  both  friends  and  foes,  significantly  eotitied 
a  Trcigedy,  (Fragments  in  Evagrios,  ffisL  Eodee,  i,  7, 
and  in  the  Synodieon  adoertut  Tragtediam  Irtnttu  c  & 
That  the  book  bore  the  name  of  Tragedy  ia  stated  bf 
Ebedjesu,  a  Nettorian  metropolitan.  The  imperial  eoa- 
missk>ner,  Irenous,  afterwards  bishop  of  Tyre,  a  fnend 
of  Nestorius,  composed  a  book  oonceming  him  and  the 
ecclesiastical  histor}'  of  hb  time,  likewise  undw  the  title 
of  Tragedy f  fragments  of  which,  in  a  Latin  translation, 
are  preserved  in  the  so-called  Synodiam,  in  Mawi,  t, 
481  sq.)  Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  drcun- 
stances  which  led  to  his  death,  but  in  ooe  thing  aQ  art 
agreed,  that  his  last  years  were  embittered  by  manr 
acts  of  harsh  and  cmd  persecution.  The  prectse  time 
or  place  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  be  it 
believed  to  have  died  previous  to  A.D.  4d0,  when  the 
Eutychian  controversy  began  to  attract  notice.  The 
account  given  by  Evagrius,  that  N^Aorii^a  death  was 
caused  by  a  disease  in  which  his  tongue  was  eaten  by 
worms,  rests,  according  to  Evagrius  himself,  on  a  singk 
and  unnamed  authority.  The  more  probably  autbentie 
narratives  ascribe  his  death  to  the  effects  of  a  ialL  H« 
was  still  living  A.D.  489,  when  Socrates  wrote  his  historr 
{Hist,  Ecdee,  vii,  34).  The  Monophysite  Jacobites  are 
accustbmed  from  year  to  year  to  ceA  stones  upon  bis 
supposed  grave  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  hare  spread  the 
tradition  that  it  has  never  been  moistened  by  the  rua 
of  heaven,  which  yet  falls  upon  the  eril  and  the  good. 
The  emperor,  who  had  formeriy  favored  him,  but  ve 
now  turned  entirely  against  him,  caused  all  bis  writ- 
ings to  be  burned,  and  his  followers  to  be  named  after 
Simon  Magus,  and  stigmatized  as  Simoniana.  Bat 
though  this  be  his  memory  in  tha  East,  in  the  West 
the  sad  fate  and  upright  character  of  Nestorius,  after 
having  been  long  abhorred,  has  in  modem  times,  mast 
Luther,  found  much  sympathy ;  while  Cyril,  bj  his  tv»> 
lent  conduct,  has  incurred  much  censure.  Wakh  {K^- 
zerhist,  v,  817  sq.)  has  collected  the  earlier  opinnm. 
Gieseler  and  Neander  take  the  part  of  Nestorius  against 
Cyril,  and  think  that  he  was  unjustly  condemned.  So 
also  Milman,  who  would  rather  meet  the  justice  o(  the 
divine  Redeemer  loaded  with  the  errors  of  Nestorias 
than  with  the  barbarities  of  Cyril,  but  does  not  enter  imo 
the  theological  merits  of  the  controversy  (ffi^,  ofLa^ 
ChrisHtmifyj  i,  210).  Petavius,  Baur,  Heifele,  and  £b- 
rard,  on  the  contrary,  vindicate  Cyril  against  'S^Aoam, 
not  as  to  his  personal  conduct,  which  was  anytiiing  bat 
Christian,  but  in  regard  to  the  particular  matter  in 
question,  viz.,  the  defence  of  the  unity  of  Christ  against 
the  division  of  his  personality.  Domer  (ii,  81  sq.)  just- 
ly distributes  the  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  enor^  oo 
both  sides,  and  considers  Nestorius  and  Cyril 
atives  of  tw5  equally  one-sided  conceptions,  which 
plement  each  other.  CyriFs  strength  lay  on  Uie  religr- 
ious  and  speculative  side  of  Christ^ogy,  that  of  Nesto- 
rius on  the  ethical  and  practicaL  Kahnts  (DgyaftJ; 
ii,  86)  gives  a  similar  judgment.  Perhaps  it  is  near- 
est the  truth  to  concede  that  Nestorius  was  poaocswd  of 
an  honest  and  pious  zeal,  but  was  wanting  In  that  pr«- 
dence  and  moderation  by  which  zeal  should  bare  been 
controlled. 

Literature, — On  the  sources  are  to  be  consulted— (!•) 
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In  favor  of  NeUoriua :  Nestorios,  '0/icXiai,  Sennona ; 
AnatkemaiiamL  Extracts  from  the  Greek  original  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Couucil  of  Ephestw ;  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion in  Marius  Mercator,  a  North  African  layman  who 
just  then  resided  in  Constantinople  (Opera,  ed.  Game- 
riiis  [Paris,  1673],  pL  ii ;  and  better  ed.  Baluzius,  Paris, 
1684) ;  also  in  Gallandi,  BibL  vei,  P.  P.  (viii,  615-786), 
and  in  Migne*s  PatroL  (torn,  xlviii).  Nestorius's  own 
aocoont  (Bvagrios,  Hist,  EccUs,  i,  7)  was  osed  by  his 
friend  Irenaus  (bishop  of  Tyre  till  448)  in  his  Tragc^ 
dia  «.  comm,  de  rebut  in  gynodo  Epkenna  etc  in  Oriente 
•  toto  gestis,  which,  however,  is  lost;  the  docoments  at^ 
tached  to  it  were  revised  in  the  6th  century  in  the 
Synodicon  adtrerttu  Tragndiaxn  Irenan  (in  Kansi,  v, 
781  sq.)*  In  favor  of  Nestorius,  or  at  least  of  his  doc- 
trine, Theodoret  (f  457)  in  his  works  against  Cyril,  and 
in  three  dialogues  entitled  *Epavi9Tr)Q  (Beggar).  Comp. 
also  the  fragments  of  Theodore  of  Mopsueetia  (f  429). 

(2.)  Against  Nestorius:  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
great  opponent  of  Nestorius  was  C3rril  of  Alexandria. 
Ue  published  'Ava^c/uiruTioi,  five  books  Kard,  Ne<rro- 
piovy  and  several  Epistles  against  Nestorius  and  Theo- 
doret, in  vol.  vi  of  Aubert's  ed.  of  his  Opera  (Paris,  1688 
[in  Migne*8  ed.],  tom.  ix).  These  aim  to  prove  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  ^loroKOQf  and  not  xpc^^oroicoc.  But 
there  are  be&des  a  great  number  of  writers  against  Nes- 
torius and  his  heresy  whose  works  are  extant.  Among 
these  are,  Socrates,  Hist,  Ecdes,  vii,  c  29-85  (written 
after  431,  but  still  before  the  death  of  Nestorius;  oomp. 
c.  84) ;  Evagrius,  Hist,  Ecdes,  i,  2-7 ;  Liberatus  (deacon 
of  Carthage  about  558),  Breviarium  causa  Nestoriano- 
rum  et  JSutychianorum  (ed.  Gamier,  Paris,  1675 ;  and 
printed  in  Gallandi,  Bibl,  vet,  Patrum,  xii,  121-161); 
Leontius  of  Byzantium  (monachus),  Desectis;  and  Cot^ 
tra  Nestorium  et  Eutydien  (in  Gallandi,  BibL  xii,  625 
sq.,  and  658-700).  Besides  these  should  be  mentioned 
Pbilastrius,  Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  Fanstns,  Maxentius, 
Marius  Mercator,  and  many  others.  A  complete  collec- 
tion of  all  the  acts  of  the  Nestorian  controversy,  see  in 
Mansi,  iv,  567  sq. ;  and  v,  vii,  ix. 

Of  later  literature,  see  Petavius,  Theolog,  dogmatum, 
tom.  iv  {de  incctmatione)f  lib.  i,  c  7  sq.;  Gamier,  De 
kmresi  et  Hbris  Nesioriij  in  his  edition  of  the  C^^era 
Marii  Mercator,  (Paris,  1678 ;  newly  edited  by  Migne, 
Paris,  1846) ;  Gibbon,  Dedine  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire^  ch.  xlvii;  Jablonski,  De  Nestorianismo  (BeroL 
1724) ;  Gengler  (R.  C),  Udter  die  Verdammung  des  Nes- 
torius  (in  TObinger  Quartalschrift,  1885,  No.  2) ;  Schmid, 
Vera  Nestorii  de  unione  naturarum  in  Christ^)  sententia 
(Jena,  1794, 4to) ;  Salig,  De  Eutychianismo  ante  Euiychen 
(Wolfenb.  1728,  4to);   SchrSckh,  Kirchen-GeschichU, 
xviii,  176-812;  Walch,  Ketzerhist,  v,  289-986;  Schaff, 
Ck,  Hist,  iU,  714-788;  Neander,  Toney's  transL  ii,  446- 
524 ;  iv,  44  sq. ;  and  his  Hist,  of  Dogma,  p.  829, 881-888, 
886,  893;  Gieseler,  Kirchen-Qesckickte,  i,  div.  ii,  p.  181 
sq.  (4th  ed.) ;  Baur,  Gesch,  der  Dreieinigkeitslehre,  i,  693- 
777 ;  Domer,  Person  of  Christy  ii,  60-98 ;  Hefele  (R.  G), 
ConeiUengesch,  ii,  184  sq. ;   Kilman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  i,  195-252 ;  Neale,  History  qfthe  Holy  East- 
ern Church  (Patriarchate  of  Alexandria),  i,  288-277; 
Wright,  Early  Christiamty  in  A  rabia,  §  ix ;  Stanley,  in 
his  History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  has  seen  fit  to  ignore 
the  Nestorian  and  the  other  Chiistological  controversies 
— the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  Church ; 
liddon,  Hampton  Lectures  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  p. 
121,  257,  468;  comp.  also  W.  Moller,  art.  Nestorius,  in 
Herzog's  Beal-EncykL  x,  288-296.    See  also  the  litera- 
ture appended  to  the  article  Nbstobiams.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Net.  There  are  in  Scripture  several  words  denoting 
different  kinds  of  nets,  and  this,  with  the  frequency  of 
images  derived  from  them,  shows  that  nets  were  much 
in  use  among  the  Hebrews  for  fishing,  hunting,  and 
fowling.  Indeed,  for  the  two  latter  purposes  nets  were 
used  to  an  extent  of  which  now,  since  the  invention  of 
fire-arms,  a  notion  can  scarcely  be  formed.  The  various 
terms  applied  by  the  Hebrews  to  nets  had  reference 
either  to  the  construction  of  the  article  or  to  its  use  and 
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objects.  To  the  first  of  these  we  may  assign  the  follow- 
ing terms:  (1.)  *^^3^t  mikmdr,  or  ^^SS,  makmor, 
which  occurs  only  in  Psa.  cxli,  10;  Isa.  Ii,  20,  where  it 
denotes  a  hunter's  net,  is  derived  firom  *^pS,  kamdr,  to 
plait  or  interweave;  but  a  longer  word,  from  the  same 
source,  l^'^^ap,  mikmdreth  (A.  V. "  drag^,  denotes  the 
net  of  fishermen  (Isa.  xix,  8;  Hab.  i,  15,  16).  (2.) 
"^ni^,  sebdk,  or  (in  its  fem.  form)  hsai^,  sthdkdh,  which 
is  derived  firom  "^f  ?b,  sabdk,  to  twine,  and  designates  an 
actual  hunting-net  in  Job  xviii,  6  (A.  V.  "  snare") ;  but 
elsewhere  is  applied  to  network  or  latticework,  es- 
pecially around  the  capitals  of  columns  (^network, 
wreathen-work,'*  etc.,  1  Kings  vii,  18, 20, 41, 42 ;  2  Kings 
XXV,  17 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  12, 18 ;  Jer.  lit,  22,  28),  and  also 
before  a  window  or  balcony  ("lattice,"  2  Kings  i,  2). 
To  the  second  head  we  may  assign  the  following:  (8.) 
D'nn,  chh-em,  which  denotes  a  net  for  either  fishing  or 
fowling.  It  is  derived  from  Q^^n,  cAaram,  signifying 
to  shut  upf  and  the  idea  is,  therefore,  founded  on  its 
shutting  in  the  prey.  It  occurs  (in  this  sense)  in  Hab. 
i,  16, 17 ;  Ezek.  xxvi,  5, 14;  xlvii,  10 ;  Zech.  xiv,  11,  etc. 
In  Ecdes.  vii,  26  it  is  applied  by  an  apt  metaphor  to 
female  entanglements.  (4.)  Vl2CQ,  matsdd,  or  ^^IXU, 
matsud  (with  the  corresponding  feminine  forms,  h^lSCU, 
metsoddh,  and  n'lil2C73,  tnetsuddh),  from  the  root  ^%C, 

tsud,  to  He  in  wait,  occurs  in  the  sense  of  ^  net  for  fishes 
(Ecdes.  ix,  12)  or  animals  (Job  xix,  6;  Psa.  xlvi,  11 ; 
^  snare,"  Ezek.  xii,  18 ;  xvii,  20 ;"  to  be  hunted,"  Ezek. 
xiii,  21) ;  metaphorically  of  the  prey  caught  (Ptov.  xii, 
10),  or  of  female  blandishments  (**  snare,"  Eccles.  vii,  26). 
(5.)  tVD"^,  risheth,  the  most  common  term,  from  O^*^, 
yardsh,  to  get  possession  of,  is  applied  to  a  corded  mesh" 
vDorh  of  any  description,  whether  for  catching  birds 
(Prov.  i,  17)  or  other  animals  (Job  xviii,  8 ;  Psa.  ix,  15 ; 
X,  9;  XXV,  15;  xxxi,  4;  xxxv,  7,  8;  Ivii,  6;  cxl,  5; 
Prov.  xxix,  5 ;  Lam.  i,  13 ;  Ezek.  xii,  18 ;  xix,  8 ;  xxxii, 
8 ;  Hos.  V,  1 ;  vii,  12),  or  as  a  screen  for  sifting  ashes 
from  the  fire  (Exod.  xxvii,  4,  5 ;  xxxviii,  4).  What 
distinction  other  than  these  vague  intimations  there 
may  have  been  between  the  various  nets  described  by 
the  Hebrew  terms  we  are  unable  to  dedde.  In  the 
New  Testament  no  other  net  than  that  for  fishing  is 
mentioned.  (6.)  The  most  general  word  which  describes 
it  (SiKTvov,  from  SiKiiv,  to  throw,  occurring  in  Matt,  iv, 
20,  21 ;  Mark  i,  18, 19 ;  Luke  v,  2, 4, 5, 6 ;  John  xxi,  6, 
8,  11)  is  usually  confined  to  fishing -nets  by  classical 
writers,  although  sometimes  applied  to  the  nets  of 
hunters.  (7.)  AnoUier  word  to  describe  a  net,  d/n^i- 
fi\ti<rrpov  (from  dfi^PaXXta,  to  cast  around),  occurs  in 
Matt,  iv,  18 ;  Mark  i,  16,  which,  like  chirem  above,  is 
founded  on  the  idea  of  enfolding  or  shutting  in  the  prey. 
(8.)  A  special  kind  was  the  eayfivri  (from  odrru,  to 
load),  whence  our  word  seine,  a  large  hauling  or  draw- 
net  ;  it  is  the  term  used  in  the  parable  of  the  draw-net 
(Matt,  xiii,  47). 
The  metaphorical  references  to  the  net  are  very  nu- 


Picce  of  an  Ancient  Eim^tlan  Fi^hine-net,  with  leads, 
etc.,  attached.    (From  the  Bcrlm  Museum.) 
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metooi :  it  ww  niectcd  u  ui  ^>pn>priRle  imtge  at  the 
subtle  dcricea  oT  the  enemies  of  God  on  the  ooe  huid 
(e.g.  Pa.  IT,  16 ;  nr,  16 ;  xiii,  4),  and  of  the  uiuTen- 
&ble  Teogetnce  of  God  on  the  othei  (Lain,  i,  IS ;  £zek. 
xii,  18 :  Hoi,  Tii,  12).     See  Snabe. 

1.  Fiiling-titU. — We  hiTS  no  direct  informetiaa  eon- 
ceming  the  fiah-nete  of  the  HebrewB,  but  Buppose  that 
they  were  not  mit«ri«Uy  different  Irom  thoee  of  Cbe 
ancient  Ei(yp'i>ns>  concerning  which  we  now  poueee 
very  good  infannalion,  uid  which  ue  dmk  than  once 
mentioned  in  Scripluie  (Im.  xix,  8).  The  Egjrpliang 
conUnicted  their  nets  of  flax-Bliing:  the  Dettiog-oeedle 
was  made  of  wood,  and  in  ihqw  cioaely  '-'-■ 


8  NET 

usual  flahtng-Det  among  this  people  waa  of  a  long  (ona, 
like  the  common  dng-net,  with  waodm  Ouoti  m  Uw 
upper  and  leada  on  the  lower  tide.    Tbe  leadi  ««R  00- 

cord  or  border  of  the  net ;  but  they  were  moM  naiully 
flat,  and,  l>eing  folded  round  the  ooid,  tbe  ofipoaile  ndta 
wen  beal«n  together ;  and  this  BKtbod  continoea  to  b« 
adopted  by  tt>e  modem  Egyptiana.  The  net  was  BOfae- 
tdmea  let  down  from  ■  boat,  but  ttaon  who  pulled  it  D)u- 
ally  lUodoatiiedKweiandUiidedtlwSahon  aihelTmg 
bank.  Thia  mode,  however,  was  mon  '^■p'-tl  la  rim  ■ 
than  to  lake  Sshu^;  md  heoM  in  all  tbe  detaitod  ex- 
ampka  of  Bahing  in  the  New  Tr^awiil 


excepting  in  one  cue  wboc,  the  dnaghc 
.  being  too  great  to  take  into  tbe  boU,Lhe 
J  fiaheis  dragged  the  net  after  tbeii  boats 
•g  totbeihore(Johnxxi,6,e).  SocnetiiBM 
t    in  shallDW  water  a  emallci  net  waa  laed 
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fumiahed  with  t  pole  on  either  aide,  (a  which  it  wu  '  the  bait  thit  atood  m  the  centre  of  the  Wwu  touched, 
atuched;  lud  ihe  lishemun,  hulding  one  of  thepolee  in  ■lipped  aside,  and  allowed  the  two  flape  lu  cnllapw,  and 
each  hand,  ihnut  it  below  the  lurrace  of  the  water,  and  |  thus  secured  the  bird.    Another  kind,  K-hich  waa  square, 


a  ehool  of  Ssh  passed  ove 


ijKomUK: 


,_  bj  the  Auclmt  Esjptlui. 
Uonnmenta.) 


Thia,  OT  ■  smaller  laniUng-net,  likewise  secured 
fish,  which  had  been  wounded  with  tlie  spear  ui  eniaii- 
Rlsd  with  the  hook.  In  the  large  cut  given  on  p.  978  Che 
fishermen  in  the  boat,  eicepting  the  master,  are  almost 
naked,  as  are  also  those  who  bare  occasion  to  wade  in 
the  water  in  hauling  the  net  to  the  ahore.  Such  seems 
iJsa  In  have  been  the  practice  anxing  the  Hebrew  Gah- 
ennen ;  for  Peter,  when  he  left  the  boat  to  hasten  on 
shore  to  his  risen  Lord,  "girt  his  fisher's  coat  unto  him, 
for  be  was  naked"  (John  xii,  T) ;  although,  in  this  case, 
the  word  "  naked"  (q.v.)  mast  be  underalood  with  some 
lacitode.  For  modem  llshing-nets  in  Faiestine,  see 
Thomson,  Land  and  Boot,  ii,  7»  sq.    See  FisHiiia. 

a.  j'o»fui?-"<fa.— These  were  also  in  common  use 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  the  retennoes  to  them  in  the 
Bible  receive  striking  illiiacnaion  bom  the  representa- 
tions on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  ancient  Sgyp- 
tians  dther  caught  the  birds  in  large  clap-nets  or  in 
Cnpa ;  and  they  sometimee  shot  them  with  arrows,  or 
felled  them  with  ■  Ibrow-a^rk,  as  they  Sew  in  the 
thickets.  The  trap  was  generally  made  of  network, 
strained  oTer  a  frame.  It  coniisled  of  two  semicircu- 
lar udea  ot  flaps,  of  equal  size,  one  or  both  moving  on 
the  common  bar,  or  axis,  upon  which  they  rested. 
When  the  trap  was  set,  the  two  flaps  were  kept  open  by 
means  of  strings,  probably  of  catgut,  which,  the  moment 


Ancient  S^rptlan  Blrd-trapa.    (From  tbs  lloDDioenta,) 


o  have  closed  in  the  e 
sciuction  was  diflerent,  the  framework  running  acroM 
the  centre,  and  not,  as  in  otheta,  round  the  edges  of 
the  trap.     So  skilful  were  they  in  making  traps  that 
they  were  strong  enough  to  hold  tiie  hymia;  and 
in  the  one  which  caught  the  robber  in  the  treasury 
of  Rhampsinitus  the  power  of  the  spring  or  the 
mechanism  ofthe  catch  was  so  perfect  that  his  broth-    ' 
er  was  unable  to  open  it  or  release  him.    Simibi  in 
iDgeouity,  though  not  in  strength,  were  the  nets 
made  by  the  couricts  banished  to  Rhinocolura  by 
Actisanee,  which,  though  made  of  split  straws,  were 
yRt  capable  of  catching  many  of  the  numerous  quails 
that  bequenled  that  desert  r^on  at  a  particular  pe- 
riod of  the  year.'  Tbeclop-nelwasof  differentfonns, 
though  on  the  same  general  principle  as  the  traps. 
The  larger  ones  coniusled,  like  the  amsller  ones  above, 
of  two  ride*  or  frames,  over  which  the  network  wat 
stnined  (see  next  page) ;  at  one  end  waa  a  short 
rope,  which  they  fastened  to  a  buah  or  a  duster  of 
large  |  reeds,  and  at  the  other  was  one  of  considerable  length, 
~'~~     which,  as  soon  as  the  Inrds  were  seen  feeding  in  the  area 
within  (he  net,  was  pulled  by  the  fowlers,  csusing  the 
two  aides  to  collapse.    As  soon  as  they  had  selected  a 
convenient  spot  for  laying  down  the  net,  in  a  field  or  on 
the  siuface  of  a  pond,  Che  knoim  resort  of  numerous 
wild  fowl,  they  spread  open  the  two  sides  or  flaps,  and 
secored  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  remained  flat 
upon  the  ground  until  pulled  by  the  rope.      A  man, 

distance  from  the  spot,  from  which  he  coold  observe  the 
birds  as  they  came  down,  watched  the  net,  and,  enjoin- 
ing ulence  by  pladng  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  beckoned 
to  those  holding  the  rope  to  keep  themselves  in  readi- 
ness till  be  saw  them  assembled  in  suSlcient  numbers, 
when  a  wave  of  his  hand  gave  the  ugnal  for  closing 
the  net  (Wilkinson,  ^nciml  Egypliam,  ii,  ISI  sq.). 

"  Birds  funned  an  anide  of  food  among  the  Hebrews 
(Lev.  xvii,  IS),  and  much  skill  was  exercised  in  catch- 
ing them.     The  following  were  the  most  approved 
methods:   (1.)  The  trap  (riD),  which  consisted  of  two 
parts— a  net,  strained  over  a  frame,  and  a  stick  to  sup- 
port it,  but  so  placed  that  it  should  give  way  at  the 
slighlesc  totwh ;  the  sUck  or  springe  was.  termed  IC^19 
(Atnot  iiijfi,'^;'  Paa.  Izix,  32, 'trap');  this  was  tile 
moat  usual  method  (Job  xviU, 
9;  Eoclee,  ix>  18;  Piov,  vii, 
28>     (2.)  The  snare  (CB?, 
from  Qa:f,(oirai(I,' Job  xviii, 
9,  A-T"  ■robber'),  eoi  '   " 
of  a  cord  (Van,  Job  xi 

cal,  5)  so  set  aa  to  catch  the 
bird  by  the  leg.  (8.)  The  net, 
as  above.  (4.)  The  decoy,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  Jer. 
V,  S6,  S7 — a  cage  of  peculiar 
conatruelion  (34I)3)-wbs 
filled  with  birda,  which  acted 
asdecoys;  Che  door  ofthe  cage 
was  kept  open  by  ■  piece  of 
stick  acting  as  a  springe 
(tViriB^),  and  closed  sudden- 
ly with  a  dap  (whence  per- 
haps the  term  ktlut)  on  the 
entrance  of  a  bird.  The  par- 
tridge appears  to  hsve  been 
used  as  a  decoy  (Ecclus.  xi, 
80)"  (Smith).  See  Fowling. 
8.  //HB/wj-neif.— These,  as 
baa  already  been  Ken,  were 
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of  uaiTau]  uae  unong  cbc  Hebnun.  "The  obje 
Toi  which  huadog  ia  practiced  indicate  the  vuii 
conditions  of  »ocietr  uid  the  progreM  of  civilizuii 
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U  I  S  Sam.  xxiii,  !0;  1  Eingi  xin,  34 ;  zz,  86)  anil  bcsi 
ii|l(l  Sam.  xvii,M;  S  King*  ii,  31) ;  Jackals  (Jadg.  zr.  4> 
a. '  anil  foxea  (Canu  ii,  l&)  were  also  niuDerausi  lun,  me- 
[-  I  buck,  and  fallow  deer  (Deut.  zii,  15;  t  King*  W,  Sj 
!-  I  formed  a  regular  aontce  uf  ■nmnanre,  and  WMe  peaiMy 
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9s  and  pliyeical  strengtb 
le  qualities  which  elevate 
I  abore  bis  fellows  and  Ik 


one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of 
antiquity  ia  described  as  a 
'mighty  banter  befora  the  Lonl' 
(Gen.  X,  9),  while  lahioael,  the 
prDgenilor  of  ■  wild  nee,  wu 
famed  aa  an  archer  (Gen.  xxi, 
W),  and  Bsau,  holding  a  similar 
]«ailir>n,was  'a  conning  hunter, 
a  man  of  the  fleld'  (Uen.  xxr, 
■27).  The  tatter  slate  may  be 
eienipliHed,  not  indeed  from 
Scripture  iuelf,  bat  from  con- 
tecdporary  records   Among  the 


skill  ii 


lany  notii!ed;  he  kept  a  regular 
stud  and  a  hantsman  (Josepbus, 
J  af.  xvi,  10,  S),  followed  up  tbe 
Sjiort  in  a  wild  country  (AnI.  it,  7,  7) 
with  BtagH,  wild  assea,  and  bean,  and  is  said  lo  have 
killed  as  many  as  forty  head  in  a  day  ( ITiir,  i,  SI,  1 13). 
The  wealthy  in  Egypt  and  Aiayria  followed  the  sports 
iiF  the  Held  with  great  seat;  they  bad  Iheir  preserves 
fur  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  and  bunting  game 
(Wilkinson's  Atk.  Egyptiaia,  i,  215;  Xen.  Cyrep.  i,  i, 
S,  14),  and  drew  fnHn  hunting  scenes  subjects  for  dec- 
orating the  walls  of  their  buildings,  and  even  the  mba 
they  wore  on  stele  occasions.  The  Hebrews,  as  a  pas- 
toral and  agricultural  people,  were  not  given  to  the 
aporls  of  the  field;  the  density  of  the  population,  tbe 
earnestness  of  their  character,  and  the  landoncy  of  their 
ritual  regulations,  particularly  those  aSecting  food,  all 
combined  to  discourage  the  pracdce  of  hunting;  and 
perhaps  tho  examples  of  Ishmae!  and  Esau  were  recwd- 
ed  with  tbe  same  object.  There  was  no  Uck  of  game 
in  Palestine;  on  tbeir  entrance  into  the  land  the  wild 
beasts  were  so  numerous  as  lii  be  dangerous  (Exod.  xxiii, 
29) ;  the  utter  destruction  of  them  was  guarded  against 
by  the  proviuons  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Exod.  xxiii,  11 ; 
Lev.  Kxv,  7).  3nme  of  the  Rercer  animala  survived  U 
a  late  period,  aa  liuus  (Judg.  xiv,  v ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  34 ; 


^jplian  Clap-nets.    (From  the  MotmBeals.) 

preserved  in  enclosures.  Tbe  manneT  of  catching  lime 
animals  was  eilber  by  Egging  ■  pitfaU  (ntic),  whick 
was  tbe  usual  manner  with  tbe  la^er  animals,  as  tbe 
lion(SSam.zxiii,  20;Eiek.xiz,4,8);  or,  secDndly,  Ir 
a  tnp  (no),  which  was  set  under  grooikl  (JobxTtii,10), 
in  tbe  run  of  tbe  animal  (Prov.  xxii,  h),  and  caught  it 
by  the  leg  (Job  xviii,  9) ;  or,  laMJy,  by  tbe  use  of  the 
net,  of  which  there  were  various  kinds,  as  for  tbe  ga- 
selle  (?)  (Isa.  U,  20,  A.  T.  <  wild  biiU'>  and  other  aidmab 
of  that  class,  Tbe  game  selected  was  generally  siidi  aa 
was  adapted  for  fond  (Prov.  xii,37),and  care  was  tokm 
to  pour  out  the  blood  of  thne  aawell  as  of  tome  animali 
(Lev.  xvii,  IS)"  (Smith).  AU  this  U  admirably  a»l 
fully  illuBliatad  on  the  Egyptian  moDuioenla.  Ansae 
tbe  ancient  Egyptians,  in  hunting,  a  spaoe  of  cooada^ 
able  size  was  eDmetJina  enclosed  with  nets,  into  whick 
the  animals  were  driven.  The  spots  thus  endoaedwete 
usually  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  water  brooka  to  whkli 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  repairing  in  tbe  monuDK  and 
evening;  and  having  awaited  tbe  tinwwben  they  ven 
to  dnnk,  tbe  hunters  disposed  their  nets,  occupied  prop- 
er positions  for  observing  them  unseoi,  aod  gradually 


Deer^bootlDg  within  a  Netted  Enclosure.    (From  tbe  KuynoJIk  Qalleiy,  BiiUah  Haseam.) 
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doeed  in  upon  them.  The  usages  of  the  Egyptians,  and, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  other  Oriental  nations,  in 
this  respect,  correspond  with  the  intimations  of  Julius 
Pollux  (OnomasL  v,  4),  who  states  that  two  kinds  of 
iieta  were  employed  in  this  mode  of  hunting.  One,  a 
loii^  net,  called  by  the  Greeks  ^icrvov,  was  furnished 
with  several  ropes,  and  was  supported  on  forked  poles, 
varying  in  length  to  correspond  with  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground  over  which  it  extended.  The  others  were 
snoaller  nets,  called  iuvdiOf  for  stopping  gaps.  These 
practices  are  obviously  alluded  to  in  such  passages  as 
Job  xix,  6;  Psa.  cxl,  6;  Isa.  li,  20.  The  method  in 
which  the  net  was  applied  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  de- 
scriptions in  Yiigil  (^fi.  iv,  121, 151  sq,;  x,  707  sq.); 
it  was  placed  across  a  ravine  or  narrow  valley,  frequented 
by  the  animals  for  the  sake  of  water,  and  the  game  was 
driven  in  by  the  hunters,  and  then  despatched  either 
with  bow  and  arrow  or  spears  (comp.  Wilkinson,  i,  214). 
The  Assyrian  monuments  likewise  conlirm  this  method 
of  taking  game.    See  UcimKO. 

IVetohaS^  Innocent,  a  Russian  prelate  and  writer, 
was  bom  in  1722,  and  was  educated  for  the  Church ;  and, 
after  filling  various  oflSces  of  distinction,  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Pskof  and  of  Riga.  He  died  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Jan.  24, 1799.  NetchaSf  is  known  as  the  author  of  sev- 
eral Sermons,  published  by  the  holy  synod  in  1775,  to 
be  read  in  the  pulpit;  and  by  the  following  works:  0/ 
the  Manner  of  Coi^fessing  Chiidrm  (Moscow,  1769  and 
1795,  8vo)  :—CMm$eit  of  a  Bishop  to  a  Priest  (St  Pe- 
tersburg, 1790  and  n9b)i— Preparations  for  Death  (St. 
Petersburg,  1798).  The  celebrated  poet  Derjavin  has 
composed  the  epitaph  of  Netcha^fs  tomb,  which  may 
be  seen  in  a  cell  of  St.  Alexandre-Nevski.  See  Diction- 
noire  historiqtte  des  icrivains  eccUsiastiques  de  P&gUse 
Greco-russe,  s.  v. — ^Hoefer,  Nouo,  Biog,  GMrale,  s.  v. 

Nethan'^eSl  (Heb.  NethtneV,  '^^m,  given  of  God; 
Sept.  No^avo^X),  the  name  of  ten  Hebrews.  See  also 
Kathanieu 

X.  A  son  of  Zuar  and  phylarch  of  Issachar  at  the 
time  of  the  exode  (Numb,  i,  8 ;  ii,  5 ;  vii,  18, 28 ;  x,  15). 
B.C.  1657. 

2.  The  fourth  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of  king  Da- 
vid (1  Chron.  xi,  14).     RC.  cir.  1070. 

3.  A  priest  who  blew  a  trumpet  before  the  ark  when 
David  brought  it  from  Kiijath-Jearim  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Chron.  xv,  24).    B.a  1048. 

4.  A  Levite,  father  of  the  scribe  Shemaiah  (1  Chron. 
xxiv,  6).    B.a  ante  1014. 

5.  A  porter  of  the  Temple,  fifth-named  son  of  Obed- 
edom  of  the  family  of  Korhites  in  the  tribe  of  Levi  (1 
Chron.  xxvi,  4).     B.C.  cir.  1014. 

6.  One  of  five  **  princes**  who  were  commanded  by 
Jehoehaphat,  on  his  accession,  to  teach  the  law  fh)m  the 
book,  in  connection  with  priests  and  Levites,  through 
the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xv  u,  7).    aC.  912. 

7.  A  chief  Levite,  brother  of  Conaniah  and  Shemaiah, 
who  gave  offerings  when  Josiah  renewed  the  observance 
of  the  passover  in  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  9).  B.C. 
628. 

8.  Fourth  named  of  six  sons  of  Pashur,  of  the  *'  sons 
of  the  priests,"  who  were  found  by  Ezra  to  have  taken 
idolatrous  wives  (Ezra  x,  22).     KC.  458, 

9.  A  priest, "  son"  of  JedaUh, "  chief  of  the  fathers," 
in  the  days  of  the  high-priest  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  21). 
Ra  cir.  446. 

10.  A  priest's  son,  and  brother  of  Zechariah,  who 
bore  a  trumpet  at  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Neh.  xii,  86).  B.C.  446.  Possibly  he  was  identi- 
cal with  9. 

Nethani'ah  (Heb.  Nethanyah',  }^^pr>3,  also  in  the 
prok>nged  form  Nethanya'hu,  ilH^Sn^,  1  Chron.  xxv,  12 ; 
2  Cbron.  xvii,8;  Jer.  xxxvi,  14;  xl,8;  xii,  9, gioen  of 
Jehovah;  Sept.  No^avcac,  v.  r.  in  2  Kings  xxv,  23 
Mo^^avcac))  the  name  of  four  Hebrews. 

X  Third  named  of  four  sons  of  Asaph,  who  were  ap- 


pointed by  order  of  David  to  minister  in  the  Temple. 
He  was  chief  of  the  fifth  divisiou  of  sacred  musicians 
(1  Chron.  xxv,  2, 12).     B.C.  cir.  1015. 

2.  A  Levite, one  of  those  sent  with  ''princes"  and 
priests,  on  the  accession  of  Jehoehaphat,  to  teach  the 
law  through  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xvii,  8). 
B.C.cir.912. 

3.  Son  of  Shelamiah  and  father  of  Jehudi  (q.  v.) 
(Jer.  xxxvi,  14).     RC.  cir.  688. 

4.  Son  of  Elishama  (q.  v.)  of  the  royal  family  of 
Judah,  and  father  of  Ishma^  (q.  v.)  who  murdered  Ge- 
daliah  (2  Kings  xxv,  28, 25 ;  Jer.  xl,  8, 14, 15 ;  xii,  1, 2, 
6,7,9,10,11,12,15,16,18).     Ra  cir.  620. 

Nether.    See  Nitre. 

Netherlands.    See  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Netherlands  Miaaionary  Society.  See  the 
article  Missioks  in  this  volume,  especiaUy  p.  858. 

Neth'inim  (Heb.  Nethimm,  D"«rr9)  is  the  name 
given  in  the  post-exilian  books  of  the  Hebrew  Script- 
ures to  the  hereditary  Temple  servants  who  were  a»- 
signed  to  the  Levites  to  do  the  subordinate  and  menial 
work. 

1.  Name  and  its  Signification, — The  name  d'^S'^Pd, 
which  is  the  plural  of  ')'*rJ,  passive  adjective  from  ^PS, 
to  givey  '^  to  set  apart,  to  denote,"  properly  denotes  gtven, 
'*  the  devoted,"  i.  e.  to  do  the  menial  work  of  the  sanct^ 
uary  for  the  Levites,  and,  like  other  terms  of  ofilce,  has 
become  the  appellative  of  that  class  of  men  who  were 
thus  allotted  as  hereditary  Temple  servants  to  assist  the 
Levites.  Hence  they  are  called  UpoSovXoi  by  Josephus 
{A  nt.  xi,  5, 6),  while  the  Yulg.  (Nathinaei),  the  Chaldee 
O'^a-^nd),  Luther  (Nethinim),  the  Zurich  Bible,  Cover- 
dale,  Matthew's  Bible,  the  Geneva  Yersion,  the  Bishops* 
Bible,  and  the  A.  V.  uniformly  retain  the  original  in  all 
the  seventeen  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  except  that 
the  A.  v.,  following  the  example  of  the  preceding  Eng- 
lish versions,  incorrectly  adds  the  plural  termination  s 

Q*  Netkinims")  to  the  Hebrew  D"*,  which  is  already  plural, 
as  it  does  in  *'cherubims."  The  Sept,  however,  is  in- 
consistent both  in  its  spelling  and  rendering  of  it.  Thus, 
in  nine  places  out  of  the  seventeen  it  has  o<  Na-^tvifi, 
Alex.  No^iwi/i  (Ezra  ii,  70;  vii,  7, 24;  viii,  20  [twice] ; 
Neh.  iii,  26;  vii,  46,  73;  x,  28) ;  in  three  oi  No^ivaToc 
(Ezra  ii,  48  [Vat.  Nadcvi>] ;  Neb.  xi,  8, 21) ;  in  two  ol 
Na^avii>  [Vat.  Na^avi>]  (Ezra  ii,58;  Neh.  vii,  60); 
in  one  'ABavtifi  (Ezra  viii,  17) ;  in  another  it  takes 

D'*3'*r  SM  P*^!a  for  one  word,  and  substitutes  for  it  Bi^ai^ 
va^tvifi  (Neb.  iii,  81) ;  and  in  another  place  again  it 
translates  D'^3*^rO  by  oc  Mofiivoi  (1  Chron.  ix,  2). 
Theodoret's  explanation  of  D'^S'^Pd,  doatc  'looi,  rovrlori, 
ToU  ovro^  Oiov  (^QuasL  in,  i.  ParalipJ),  which  is  also 
that  of  Bochart,  ^deditiiios  appellavit,  quod  se  sponte 
dededisseut"  (PhcUeg,  lib.  ii,  cap.  i ;  Opp,  i,  67,  ed.  Lug- 
duni,  1692),  is  both  contrary  to  the  grammatical  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  which,  as  *^Pair  participle,  can  only  be 
those  given,  and  not  who  voluntarUy  gave  themselves,  and 
at  variance  with  facts. 

2.  Origin  and  Duties  of  the  Nethinim, — It  is  the  unan- 
imous voice  both  of  Jewish  tradition  (comp.  Jebamoth, 
78  b;  Midrash  Jalhit  on  Josh,  ix,  27)  and  the  best 
Jewish  commentators  (comp.  Rashi  and  Aben-Ezra  on 
Ezra  ii,  43 ;  Kimchi  on  Josh,  ix,  20)  that  the  Gibeon- 
ites  whom  Joshua  consigned  forever  to  be  the  hewers 
of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water,  L  e.  the  perpetual 
menial  servants  ("^rtPH  P'^2^)  of  the  sanctuary  (Josh, 
be,  21-27),  are  the  original  caste  denominated  Nethinim 
in  the  post^xitian  period ;  and  there  is  no  valid  reason 
for  rejecting  this  ancient  tradition.  As  these  Gibeon- 
ites  or  sanctuary  slaves  were  greatly  diminished  by  the 
bloody  persecutions  of  Saul,  and  in  the  massacre  at  Nob 
(2  Sam.  xxii,  1-19),  and  moreover,  as  the  reorganization 
and  extension  of  the  sanctuary  service  effected  by  the 
royal  Psalmist  both  rendered  the  work  of  the  Levites 
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yeiy  laborioos  and  demanded  an  increase  of  the  exist- 
ing staff  of  menial  servants,  "David  and  the  princes 
[after  him]  gave  (inJ)  the  Nethuum  (or  these  given  ones, 
n^'D'^nSn)  for  the  service  of  the  Levites"  (Ezra  viii,  20). 
From  the  ancient  praaice  of  consigning  aliens  and  cap- 
tives of  war  to  do  both  the  meoial  work  of  the  people 
at  large  and  of  the  priests  and  Levites  (Numb,  xxxi,  25- 
47 ;  Deut.  xxix,  10),  which  also  obtained  among  the 
Syrians,  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks,  and  other  nations  of 
antiquity,  and  which  still  obtains  among  the  Arabs,  who 
devote  slaves  to  the  service  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca  and 
to  the  sepulchre  of  the  Prophet  at  Medina  (Burckhardt, 
Travels  in  Arabia,  i,  288,  etc;  ii,  166,  etc,  174,  181), 
tbere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  thinned  ranks  were  re- 
cruited by  David  and  the  other  princes  from  the  cap- 
tives taken  in  battle.    Indeed,  their  foreign  names  given 
in  the  catalogue  of  those  who  returned  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  ii,  43-68)  fully  confirm  this  view.    As  this  newly- 
increased  and  reorganized  staff,  fomided  upon  the  rem- 
nant of  the  aboriginal  Gibeonites,  was  now  formally  and 
exclusive^  given  by  David  to  the  Levites  (Ezra  viii,  20), 
just  as  the  Levites  themselves,  by  the  command  of  God, 
were  given  to  the  prieste  (Numb,  viii,  19;  xviii,  2-6), 
their  primitive  name  was  no  more  applicable  to  them, 
because  the  new  accession,  constituting  the  majority, 
were  no  Gibeonites,  and  because  they  were  no  more  the 
servanU  of  the  sanctuary  at  large,  but  were  a  g{ft  to  the 
Levites.    It  was  for  this  reason  that  they  were  hence- 
forth called  Nethimm  (D'^3'<n3),  the  given  ones,  i.  e.  to 
the  Levites,  the  very  expression  used  with  regard  to  the 
Levites  when  they  in  their  turn  were  given  to  the  priests. 
See  Leyite.    Bdng  thus  given  to  them,  the  Nethinim 
had  to  relieve  the  Levites  of  every  menial  and  laborious 
work  connected  with  the  sanctuary.    They  had  to  draw 
and  carry  the  water,  hew  and  fetch  the  wood,  and  at- 
tend to  everything  which  the  Levites  ordered  them  to 
do;  and  because  they  were  so  entirely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Levites,  therefore  the  Bible  prescribes  no  special 
duties  for  the  Nethinim. 

8.  Number  of  the  Nethinim,  their  Locality,  Revenues, 
and  Social  Position. — We  must  not  forget  that  the  Le- 
vites were  given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  L  e.  to  the  priests 
as  an  order,  and  were  accordingly  the  first  Nethinim 
(SS^PS,  Numb,  iii,  9;  viii,  19).    At  first  they  were  the 
only  attendants,  and  their  work  must  have  been  labori- 
ous enough.     The  first  conquests,  however,  brought 
them  their  share  of  the  captive  slaves  of  the  Midianites, 
and  820  were  given  to  them  as  having  charge  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Numb,  xxxi,  47),  while  82  only  were  as- 
signed specially  to  the  priests.    This  disposition  to  de- 
volve the  more  laborious  offices  of  their  ritual  upon  slaves 
of  another  race  showed  itself  again  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Gibeonites.    They,  too,  were  given  (A.  V. "  made") 
to  be  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  for  the 
house  of  God  (Josh,  ix,  27),  and  the  addition  of  so  large 
a  number  (the  population  of  five  cities)  must  have  re- 
lieved the  Levites  from  much  that  had  before  been  bur- 
densome.   We  know  little  or  nothing  as  to  their  treat- 
ment.   It  was  a  matter  of  necessity  that  they  should 
be  circumcised  (Rxod.  xii,  48)  and  conform  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  conquerors,  and  this  might  at  first  seem 
hard  enough.   On  the  other  hand,  it  roust  be  remembered 
that  they  presented  themselves  as  recognising  the  su- 
premacy of  Jehovah  (Jush.  ix,  9),  and  that  for  many 
generations  the  remembrance  of  the  solemn  covenant 
entered  into  with  them  made  men  look  with  horror  on 
the  shedding  of  Gibeonitish  blood  (2  Sam.  xxi,  9),  and 
protected  them  from  much  outrage.     No  addition  to 
the  number  thus  employed  appears  to  have  been  made 
during  the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  they  continued  to 
be  known  by  their  old  name  as  the  Gibeonites.    The 
want  of  a  further  supply  was,  however,  felt  when  the 
reoi^anization  of  worship  commenced  under  David. 
Either  the  massacre  at  Nob  had  involved  the  Gibeonites 
as  well  as  the  priests  (1  Sara,  xxii,  19),  or  else  they  had 


fallen  victims  to  some  otW  outburst  of  Saul's  tmy,  and, 
though  there  were  survivors  (2  Sam.  xxi,  2),  the  doed- 
ber  was  likely  to  be  quite  inadequate  for  the  greater 
stateliness  of  the  new  worship  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  to 
this  period  accordingly  that  the  origin  of  the  daas  bear- 
ing this  name  may  be  traced.  The  Nethiniin  wwe 
those  "whom  David  and  the  princes  appointed  (Bth, 
gave)  for  the  service  of  the  Levites*  (Ezra  viii,  20). 
Though  their  number  is  nowhere  given  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  yet  the  feet  that  the  al»- 
riginal  Hieroduli,  I  e.  the  Gibeonites,  consisted  of  the 
population  of  five  cities  when  the  service  of  the  sanei- 
uary  was  not  so  imposing  makes  it  pretty  ceitaiB  that 
the  Nethinim  with  whom  David  and  the  other  priaces 
replenished  the  thinned  ranks  at  the  tiooe  when  the 
Temple  worship  required  a  large  staff  of  menial  semnts 
must  have  counted  their  thousands.  As  a  matto-  of 
convenience,  they  most  probably  lived  within  the  pre- 
cincts and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Ton- 
pie,  and  must  have  been  supported  by  the  oontribntiaes 
of  the  people.  We  have  more  decided  information  abooz 
them  in  the  post-exilian  records.  Only  612  Nethiaks 
returned  from  Babylon— 392  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii, 
58;  Neh.  vu,  60),  and  220  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii, 20)— OB- 

der  the  leadership  of  Ziha  and  Gispa  (Neh.  xi,21),  who, 
as  their  foreign  names  indicate,  were  of  their  own  body. 
But  even  this  small  number  had  to  be  «>axed  in  ovder 
to  get  them  to  return  from  exile,  as  b  evidHirirMB 
Ezra  viii,  17,  where  they  are  addressed  as  breikrm  of 
Iddo,  a  chief  of  the  Levites.    It  is  evident  from  the 
whole  context  (Ezra  viii,  15-19),  which  gpealks  of  se- 
curing Iddo*s  interests  to  procure  Levites  as  well  as 
Nethinim,  that  he  was  not  a  Nathin,  but  a  distiaffnished 
Levite  who  had  great  influence  both  among  bis  own  I^- 
vitical  brethren  and  the  Nethinim  who  were  under  his 
controL     Some  of  them  lived  in  Ophcl,  which  thev 
helped  to  rebuUd  (Neh.  iii,  26;  xi,  26),  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Temple;  while  others,  as  in  the  jae- 
exilian  period,  dwelt  with  the  Levites  in  their  own 
cities  (Ezra  ii,70).    They  were  under  the  control  of  a 
chief  of  their  own  body  (Ezra  ii,  48 ;  Neh.  vii,  46).   Be- 
longing to  the  Temple,  they,  like  the  other  sacred  min- 
isters, were  exempted  from  taxation  by  the  P^sian  sa- 
traps (Ezra  vii,  24),  and  were  maintained  from  the  Tem- 
ple treasury  and  C^JH)  nc5a)  the  second  tithes  (Jtba- 
moM, 86b;  Jerusalem  Maaser  ShemyXylh-,  Jerusaiem 
Soto,  ix,  11 ;  comp.  Herzfeld,  GescMehte  des  VoOa  Is- 
rael, i,  188-140).     Though  they  conformed  to  the  Jew^ 
ish  religion  (Exod.xii,48;  Deut.xxix,ll;  Josfa.ix,9; 
Neh.  X,  28),  they  occupied  a  very  low  position,  and  w«e 
even  ranged  below  the  Mamaer  (^Itia'a),  or  iD^al  off- 
spring, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  order  of  pre- 
cedence given  in  the  Mishna:  "A  priest  is  befine  • 
Levi,  a  Levi  before  an  Israelite,  an  Israelite  bcfoie  • 
Mamzer,  a  Mamzer  before  a  Nathin,  a  Nathin  befc«  a 
proselyte,  and  a  proselyte  before  a  manumitted  dare* 
(Horajoth,  iii,  8).    The  Nethinim  were  restricted  i*  ia- 
termarriage  among  themselves,  and  if  a  Jew  or  Jewm 
married  one  <^  them,  though  all  the  valid  oereoMaies 
were  performed,  the  issue  shared  in  all  the  degrsdiag 
disqualifications  of  the  Nethinim  (Mishna,  Kiddadi^ 
iii,  12;  iv,  1;  J^iamoM,  ii,  4) ;  and  they  were  even  ex- 
cluded from  the  privileges  of  being  exempt  from  mOitaiy 
service,  allotted  to  newly-married  peof^  and  to  those 
who  were  faint-hearted  (Deut  xx,  7,  8,  with  Mtshna, 
^oto,  viii,  8-6>   If  a  woman  was  suspected  of  beu^  de- 
flowered by  any  one,  or  if  she  had  an  iUegitiroate  child, 
it  was  ascribed  to  a  Nathin,  and  the  ofi&pring  took  the 
degraded  pontion  of  the  Nathin,  notwithstandmg  the 
assertion  of  the  mother  that  the  father  of  the  child  w«s 
a  priest,  unless  she  could  adduce  proof  to  support  her 
assertion  (Mishna,  Kethuboth,  i,  8, 9>    If  a  court  of  jst- 
tice  (X^^  n'^a)  gave  a  decision,  and  one  of  the  voa^ 
hers  of  the  court  was  found  to  be  a  Nathin,  the  ysAg- 
ment  was  invalid,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  regarded  as 
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a  legal  member  of  the  oongregation  (^9)  specified  in 
Lev.  iy,  IH ;  Numb,  xxxv,  24  (Misbna,  Horajoth,  ill,  1) 
(Kitto ;  Smith).  Eventually  they  eeem  to  have  been 
merged  in  the  maae  of  the  Jewish  popcdation,  as  no  al- 
lusion to  them  ocean  in  the  Apociypha  or  New  Testa- 
ment. Their  number,  at  all  events,  was  then  insaffident 
for  the  service  of  the  Temple ;  whence,  as  Josephus  tells 
OS  (  War,  ii,  17, 6),  a  festival,  called  JBivXo^opia  (Xylo- 
phoria),  was  established,  in  which  the  people,  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  were  obliged  to  bring  a  certain  quantity 
of  wood  to  the  Temple  for  the  use  of  £he  altar  of  buint- 
ofiering.  See  Schroder,  De  Nethmoeia  (Marb.  1719; 
Will,  De  Neihincda  LevUarum/amulis  (Altdorf,  1745); 
Lampe,  in  MitceiL  Groning,  i,  468  sq.,  589  sq. ;  Pfeffinger, 
in  Ugoiin.  Thuaur,  voL  xiiL   See  Gqbromitb  ;  Tsmplb. 

Neton.  Macrobins,  in  his  Saturnalia,  mentions 
that  the  Accitani,  an  Iberian  tribe,  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  NUon  a  statue  of  Mars  ad<»ned  with  rays 
ofUght. 

ITeto'phah  (Heb.  Netophah',  H^bp,  ditHUation; 

SepL  Ncr<ii^a  in  Ezra,  v.  r.  Sf^atrd ;  but  'Avitoti^a.  in 
Neh.,  V.  r.  Ara>0a ;  Vulg.  NeUfpha),  a  town  in  Pales- 
tine, fifty-six  of  whose  people  returned  from  captivi^ 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  22;  Neh.vii,  26>    Two  of 
David's  guard,  Maharai  and  Heleb  or  Hildai,  leaders 
also  of  two  of  the  monthly  courses  (1  Chron.  xx^di,  18, 
15),  were  Netophathites,  and  it  was  the  native  place  of 
at  least  one  of  the  captains  who  remained  under  arms 
near  Jerusalem  after  its  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
for  the  *'  villages  of  the  Netophathites"  were  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Levites  (1  Chron.  ix,  16),  a  fact  which 
shows  that  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  places 
n^med  in  the  catalogues  of  Josh,  xxi  and  1  Chron.  vi. 
From  another  notice  we  learn  that  the  particular  Le- 
vites who  inhabited  these  villages  were  singers  (Neh. 
xii,  28).    That  Netophah  belonged  to  Judah  appears 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  heroes  above  mentioned  be- 
longed, the  one  to  the  Zarhites — that  is,  the  great  fam- 
ily of  Zerah,  one  of  the  chief  houses  of  the  tribe — and 
the  other  to  Othniel,  the  son-in-law  of  Caleb.    To  judge 
from  ,Neh.  vii,  26,  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of,  or 
clmely  connected  with,  Bethlehem,  which  is  also  im- 
plied by  1  Chron.  ii,  54,  though  the  precise  force  of  the 
latter  statement  cannot  now  be  made  out.    From  the 
number  of  Netophathites  who  returned  from  captivity, 
the  place  was  probably  only  a  small  village,  which  in- 
deed may  account  for  its  having  escaped  mention  in  the 
lists  of  Joshua.     The  Netophathites  seem  to  have  been 
a  warlike  race,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  great  military  leaders  of  the  Jews  during  the 
rule  of  the  viceroy  Gedaliah  was  Seraiah  from  that 
place  (2  Kings  xxv,  28;  Jer.  xl,  8).    A  remarkable 
tradition,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Bible,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  is  not  improbably  authentic,  is  pre- 
served by  the  Jewish  authors,  to  the  effect  that  the  Ne- 
tophathites slew  the  guards  which  had  been  placed  by 
Jeroboam  on  the  roads  leading  to  Jerusalem  to  stop  the 
passage  of  the  first-fruits  from  the  country  villages  to 
the  Temple  (Targum  on  1  Chron.  ii,84;  on  Ruth  iv,  20, 
and  Ecdes.  iii,  11).     Jeroboam's  obstruction,  which  is 
said  to  have  remained  in  force  till  the  reign  of  Hoshea 
(see  the  notes  of  Beck  to  Targum  on  1  Chron.  ii,  54), 
was  commemorated  by  a  fast  on  the  23d  Sivan,  which 
is  still  retained  in  the  Jewish  calendar  (see  the  calendar 
given  by  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Ju\f$,  vol.  vi,  ch.  xxix). 
Netophah  is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebins  and  Jerome, 
and  although  in  the  Mishna  reference  is  made  to  the 
"oil  of  Netophah"  (P«i^,  vii,  1, 12),  and  to  the  "val- 
^  ley  of  Beth-Netophab,"  in  which  artichokes  flourished, 
whose  growth  determined  the  date  of  some  ceremonial 
observance  (SkebUth,  ix,  7),  nothing  is  said  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  place.   The  latter  may  well  be  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Beit  Nett\f,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  valley  of  the  Wady  es-Sumt  (Robinson,  Bib, 
Rn,  ii,  16, 17 ;  Porter,  Hand-iook,  p.  248),  but  can  hardly 
be  the  Netophah  of  the  Bible,  since  it  is  not  near  Beth- 


lehem, but  in  quite  another  direction.  It  may,  bow- 
ever,  be  the  place  mentioned  (as  above)  by  the  rabbins 
(see  keland,  PalasL  p.  650,  909).  The  only  name  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem  suggestive  of  Neto- 
phah is  that  which  appears  in  Van  de  Yelde's  map 
(1858)a8  ilfrfi26eA,and  in  Tobler (2>riCte  Wand,y,m)  as 
Uni'Tuba,  attached  to  a  half-mined  village  about  two 
miles  north-east  of  Bethlehem  and  a  wady  which  falls 
therefrom  into  the  Wady  en-Nar,  or  Kidron.~Smith ; 
Kitto.    See  Netophatul 

Neto'phatfai  (Neh.  xii,  28)  or  ITeto'phatliite 
(so  A.  V.  in  the  sing.,  except  1  Chron.  ii,  54;  ix,  16, 
"Netophathites,"  Heb.  everywhere  Netophaihi',  the  form 
corresponding  to  "Netophathite"  and  "Netophathites," 
always  with  the  art.  "^nfibjll,  a  Gentile  from  Netophah ; 
Chron.  [plene]  '^nB'iOSIl;  Sept  Ncrw^^c,  as  1  Chron. 
ii,  54,  etc,  but  Ncrtu^artnic,  2  Sam.  xxiii,  28;  Nercu- 
0a&injc,  2  Kings  xxv,  23;  Nerw^an,  1  Chron.  xxvii, 
15 ;  Ncroi/^r,  1  Chron.  xxvii,  18 ;  ^iTut^a^ii,  Jer.  xl, 
8 ;  with  V.  r.  'S^aTl^aTi ;  once  mistakenly  rendered  awo 
lvav\k(itv,  Neh.  xii,  28),  an  inhabitant  of  Netophah 
(q.  v.).  The  Netophathites  are  called  sons  of  Salma  (1 
Chron.  ii,  54),  probably  the  founder  of  the  village  (2 
Sam.  xxiii,  28,  29 ;  Jer.  xl,  8). 

NetovtshiHB,  a  sect  of  Russian  dissenters  who 
are  described  by  Dr.  Pinkerton  in  his  account  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Russia  as  very  ignorant  and  much  di- 
vided in  opinion.  They  go  under  the  general  name  of 
Spasova  SogUuia,  or  the  Union  for  S^vation.  Their 
leading  tenet  is  that  Antichrist  has  come  and  begun  hb 
ruin  of  the  Church,  and  has  put  an  end  to  everj'thing 
good,  and  that  a  gradual  extinction  of  all  holiness  is 
now  going  on.  The  Netovtshins  appear  to  be  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Pomoram  (q.v.).  See  PlatoVs  Present 
View  of  the  Russian  Churdt, 

Netpe  or  Nntpe,  an  Eg3rptian  female  deity,  is 
spoken  of  as  daughter  to  the  Sun,  wife  of  Seb,  and 
mother  of  Typhon,  the  god  of  evil  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  According  to  a  myth,  she  was  represented 
as  seated  on  the  tree  of  life,  and  sprinkling  healthful 
water  upon  the  souls  of  men.  In  one  form  she  personi- 
fies the  abyss  of  heaven,  represented  as  a  female  figure, 
stretched  across  the  aerial  vault,  with  her  arms  and 
legs  enclosing  the  earth.  She  was  thought  to  be  the 
Rhea  of  the  Greeks.  See  Trevor,  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  147, 
149.    . 

Nets.    See  Hawk. 

Netter,  Thobias  of  Waij>en  (generally  known  as 
Thomas  Waldensis),  an  eminent  English  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  historian  of  the  early  part  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Walden,  Essex.  He  joined  the  Car- 
melites, and  rose  in  course  of  time  to  prominence  in 
his  order  in  England.  He  was  placed  first  in  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  pro- 
fessor, first  of  philosophy  and  then  of  divinity.  He 
zealously  contested  the  opinions  of  Wickliffe  both  in 
the  schools  and  in  the  pulpit;  was  elected  provincial 
of  his  order ;  and  by  command  of  ELing  Henry  IV  at- 
tended the  Council  of  Pisa  in  1409.  By  Henry  V  he 
was  appointed  privy  counsellor  and  confessor,  and  sent 
to  the  Council  of  Constance,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  speeches  against  the  Wickliffites  and 
Hussites.  He  likewise  possessed  the  favor  of  Henry  VI, 
and  went  to  France  with  the  intention  of  being  present 
at  his  coronation  at  Paris,  but  he  died  on  his  journey  at 
Rouen  in  1430.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works;  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  possesses  numerous  MSS. 
of  his,  for  instance,  a  list  of  all  the  heresies,  under  the 
title  of  Catalogus  Zizamorum,  But  his  only  published 
work  is  his  Doctrinale  antiquitatum  jidei  Ecdence  Catho- 
Uca  (Paris,  1521, 1523, 1582 ;  2d  ed.  Salamanca,  1556 ;  8d 
ed.  Venice,  1571,  with  notes  by  a  Carmelite  monk  named 
Rubeo;  4th  ed.  Venice,  1757,  with  notes  by  Blanciotti). 
The  work  is  divided  into  six  books:  i,  of  God  and 
Christ;  ii,  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Church,  and  its 
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memben;  iii,  oC  monachiBm ;  iy,  of  the  begging  monks 
Aod  monastic  property;  v,  of  the  sacnunents:  vi,  of 
other  parts  <^  divine  worship.  The  book  is  simply  a 
criticism  of  the  Lollards  and  of  Wickliffe's  whole  sys- 
tem. It  is  still  held  in  great  esteem  by  JEtoman  Cath- 
olics. Among  hia  other  vrritings  we  notice  commen- 
taries on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  a  multitude  of  dissertations, 
disputations,  sermons,  letters,  .etc,  which  are  enumerated 
in  Freheri  Theatrum  Vir,  Erud,  Clar,  Moreri,  See 
Lechier,  Widif  «.  d.  LoUardm  (1874, 1875) ;  Niedner's 
ZeUschri/lf,  kistor,  Theologie,  1853,  p.  559-672;  Hook, 
/Cedes.  Biog,  vii,  401 ;  Hardwick,  Ck,  HitL  Mid,  Agu,  p. 
893,  n.  6;  p.  894,  n.  a.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Nettle  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Yer.  of  two 
Hebrew  words.     See  also  Thorn. 

1.  Chdrul\  i^'^'n  (so  called  from  itaprickitig  or  6ifn»- 
itiff;  SepL  fpvyava  dypia;  Yulg.  tentes^  urtiea,  and 
fpmd)f  occurs  in  three  places  in  Scripture.  Thus  in 
Prov.  xxiv,  80,  81,  ^^  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful, 
etc,  and,  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  net- 
tles (charuMimj  C^b^rp  had  covered  the  face  thereof." 

So  in  Job  XXX,  7  it  is  stated  that  he  was  insulted  by 
the  children  of  those  whom  he  would  formerly  have 
disdained  to  employ,  and  who  were  so  abject  and  desti- 
tute that  ''among  the  bushes  they  brayed;  under  the 
Hetties  they  were  gathered  together;*'  and  in  Zeph.  il, 
%  '*  Surely  Moab  shall  be  as  Sodom,  and  the  children  of 
Ammon  as  Gomorrah,  even  the  breeding  of  nettles,  and 
bait -pits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation.**  Gonnderable 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  determining  the  plant 
which  is  alluded  to  in  the  above  passages,  which,  as 
Celsius  says,  **  has  been  sparingly  mentioned,  and  not 
minutely  described  by  the  sacred  writers.**  The  ma- 
jority of  translators  and  commentators  have  thought 
that  some  thorny  or  prickly  plant  is  intended  by  the 
vharulj  on  account  of  the  other  plants  which  are  men- 
tioned along  with  it.  Hence  brambles,  the  wild  plum, 
thistles,  etc,  have  been  severally  selected;  but  net- 
tles have  had  the  greatest  number  of  supporters.  Cel- 
sius, however,  prefers  the  Zixyphus  PaUurus,  or  the 
plant  called  Ckrisi^s  ih^rn,  as  best  suited  to  the  con- 
texts. The  cactus,  or  prickly  pear,  would  be  a  very 
suitable  representative,  in  many  respects,  as  it  is  largely 
tised  in  Palestine  for  a  hedge  or  fence,  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  But  there  is  this  great  ob- 
jection to  many  of  the  plants  proposed,  that  they  are 
<»f  too  slow  growth  to  suit  the  passage  in  Proverbs, 
which  implies  a  rapid  and  general  intrusion  of  the  plant 
in  question.  All  these  determinations,  however,  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  conjectures,  because,  as  Rosen- 
mUller  says,  the  oc^j^te  languages  have  not  this  word, 
and  also  because  "  the  Greek  translators  of  Alexandria 
in  the  first  and  last  of  the  three  places  in  which  the 
Hebrew  word  occurs  entirely  deviate  from  our  present 
Hebrew  text;  but  in  Job  they  translate  ckarul  by  wild 
shrubs,**  It  does  not  appear  that  a  thorny  plant  is 
necessarily  meant  by  the  term.  All  that  is  implied  is 
that  neglected  fields  will  become  covered  with  weeds, 
and  that  these  will  be  of  a  kind  such  as  idlers  may  take 
shelter  under.  This  passage,  indeed,  seems  to  preclude 
any  thorny  plant  or  nettle,  as  no  one  would  voluntarily 
resort  to  such  a  situation ;  and  Bar-Bahlnl,  as  quoted 
by  Celsius  (ii,  168),  considers  pease,  or  rather  vetches, 
to  be  intended.  Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
there  is  an  Arabic  word  not  unlike  ckarul  which  is  ap- 
plied to  plants  apparently  suitable  to  all  the  above  pas- 
sages. The  word  khardul  applies  to  diflferent  species 
of  mustard,  and  also  to  plants  which  are  employed  for 
the  same  purposes  as  mustard.  Some  of  the  wild  kinds 
of  mustard  spring  up  in  corn-fields,  and  become  very 
troublesome.  One  of  these,  indeed,  sinapis  arvensis,  is 
abundant  in  corn-fields,  where  it  is  a  pernicious  weed, 
and  also  in  waste  ground  when  newly  disturbed.  Khar- 
dul is  that  indigenous  in  Asia.    Some  of  the  species  are 


found  in  Syria  and  Palestine;  and  Rnsadl  menlkoa  the 
above  (sinapis  curvensis},  or  charlock,  as  common  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Aleppo.  It  is  also  widely  diffused  in 
Europe  (see  Decandolle,  Sysl,  NaturaL  ii,  615).  Sec 
Mustard. 

2.  KimmSsh',  oiap,  JdmSsh',  di7a*«p,  and  his 
shdn,  )WTfpj  occur,  the  first  in  Isa.  xxxiv,  IB,  the 
ond  in  Hos.  ix,  6,  and  the  third  in  Prov.  xxiv,  81,  where 
it  is  mentioned  along  with  chaml,  which  we  believe  to 
indicate  charlock.  The  field  of  the  slothful  is  then 
described  as  being  grown  over  with  thoma  (ckarmBimy, 
^and  nettles  (kitnshon)  had  covered  the  face  thereoC 
In  Isaiah  it  is  said,  "And  thorns  (ehoaeh)  shall  come 
up  in  the  palaces,  nettles  (Idmosk)  and  brambles  in  die 
fortresses  thereof.**  Hos.  ix,  6,  **The  pleasant  places 
for  their  silver,  nettles  (ktmask)  shall  possess  then; 
thorns  (cAoacA)  shall  be  in  their  tabemadea.**  Thoogli 
different  interpretations  have  been  ^ven  of  this  woid 
(Sept.  aKov^iva  (vXa,  dxav^a,  oK^poQ\  Yulg. urtiae), 
as  thorns,  thistles,  wild  camomile,  etc.,  the  greatcK 
number  of  authors  have  united  in  adopting  mttdes, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  authority  of  Jewish  writ^ 
ers.  Thus,  RosenmUller  tays,  rabbi  Tanchom,  oo  Ha& 
ix,  6,  explains  kimosh  by  the  common  nettle,  in  IV 
cocke*s  ComtnenL  on  ffosea.  So  rabbi  Ben-Mekch,  ai 
quoted  and  translated  by  Celsius  {Hierobot,  ii,  207)^ 
speaks  of  it  as  a  kind  of  nettle,  commcmly  called  atrfjlar. 
Nettles  spring  up  rapidly  in  deserted  as  in  inhabited 
places,  in  fields,  ditches,  and  road-sides,  eqiedally  wbcfe 
there  is  some  moisture  in  the  soil  or  dimate,    Ther  are 
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found  in  tropical  situations  as  well  as  in  temperate 
dimes,  but  the  springing  up  of  nettles  in  deertcd 
places  is  rather  a  European  than  an  Oriental  idea. 
See  Thorn. 

Nettleton,  Asharl,  D.D.,  a  Congregadonal  mio- 
ister  of  note,  was  bom  April  21, 1788,  at  North  RiUing^ 
worth.  Conn.  He  graduated  at  Yale  CoUege  in  1809; 
entered  the  ministry  May  28,  1811 ;  and  from  1812  to 
1822  travelled  as  an  evangelist  through  Cmnecticnt  and 
parts  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  He  had  origi> 
nally  intended  to  become  a  missionary;  but  his  pveach- 
ing  was  attended  with  such  great  success,  bundneds  be- 
ing converted  by  his  labors,  that  he  concluded  to  star 
at  home  and  continue  in  this  work.  In  1822  his  heshh 
failed,  and  he  almost  ceased  preaching  for  two  yesn, 
but  sfterwards  resumed  the  work,  spending  his  wintcn 
in  the  South,  and  vbiting  England,  Scotland,  and  lie- 
land  in  1881.  On  his  return,  in  1882,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  pastoral  theology  in  the  then  newly-oigse- 
ized  theological  seminary  at  East  Windsor;  but  he  <fid 
not  accept  this  office,  and  simply  took  up  his  resideDce 
in  the  place  and  lectured  occasionally  to  the  sCndent^ 
He  died  May  16,  1844.  Dr.  Nettleton  was  a  decided 
opponent  to  the  New  Haven  theology,  and  in  seraow 
and  addresses  took  frequent  opportuni^  to  onnbat  it. 
His  only  publication  was  a  compilation.  The  Wk^ 
Hymns  (1824).  After  the  doctor's  death  there  was  pub- 
lished Remains  of  the  late  Rev,  A,  NettlOtm,  DJ),,  cm- 
sisting  of  Sermons,  Outlines  and  Plan*  o/Servsons,  Brief 
Observations  on  Texts  of  Scripturt,  and  MiseeUaneen 
Remarks  (edited  by  Bennet  Tyler,  DJ).  [Hartfianl, 
1845, 12mo]),  of  which  the  Chritiian  Review  (Oct.  Xm, 
p.  171)  spoke  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  The 
'*  Remains"  was  remodelled  in  some  parts,  and  bro^cbt 
out  by  Bonar  in  1854.  See,  besides  this  and  the  re> 
view  referred  to,  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer,  Pu^pk,  ii, 
542 ;  Drake,  Dictionary  of  A  merican  Biography,  s.  r. 
(J.H.W.) 

Neubiigensie,  Wiluam  (called  also  PetU  ot 
Parvtis),  canon  of  the  Augustine  convent  of  Newboiy, 
was  bom  at  Bridlington  in  1186.  He  gave  eariy  prooh 
ises  of  great  talent,  and  was  on  that  account  educated 
in  the  convent.  At  the  request  of  the  saperion  of  a 
neighboring  convent  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Sol(>> 
mon's  Song,  and  afterwards  a  Hisicria  Rervm  Angbco- 
mm,  which  he  dedicated  to  Emald,  abbot  of  BivsoLL 
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This  historv,  divided  into  five  parts,  embraces  the  pe> 
riod  from  William  I  to  1197.  The  first  book,  in  which 
he  mainly  follows  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  extends  to 
the  time  of  Stephen,  and  is  merely  an  introduction  to 
the  mo0t  important  part  of  the  work,  which  treats  of 
the  history  of  his  own  times,  and  is  the  best  chronicle 
of  that  period.  He  evinces,  for  his  age,  remarkable 
critical  acumen,  a  great  spirit  of  observation,  and  fine 
discrimination.  Although  not  oom^etely  free  from 
the  prejudices  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  author  is  worthy 
of  the  name  of  historian.  The  work  was  first  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1567,  then  at  Heidelberg  in  1587,  Paris 
in  1610-1682,  and  at  Oxford  (by  Heame)  in  1719.  The 
best  edition  is  one  corrected  ^m  two  MSS.  of  the  ISth 
cenuiry  by  H.  C  Hamilton,  for  the  English  Historical 
Society  (1856).  Neubrigensis  is  believed  to  have  died 
about  1208.— Herzog,  Beal-Encyklop&iie,  x,  298;  Cave, 
i/trt.  Z.i/. ii,  258.    (J.N. P.) 

Neuenar  (Lat.  Neuenarius  or  Nevenarius\  Her- 
mann, County  a  learned  Grerman  prelate,  was  bom  in 
1491  in  the  town  of  Julich.  He  entered  into  holy  or- 
ders; became  provost  of  the  CoUege  Church  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  afterwards  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne ;  and 
lastly,  in  1524,  chancellor  of  the  high  school  in  that 
city.  He  possessed  great  knowledge,  and  defended 
ReuchUn  against  the  attacks  of  the  Dominicans  of 
Cologne.  In  agreement  with  Hutten  and  Caroerarius 
upon  literary  questions,  he  separated  himself  from  them 
on  the  subject  of  religious  reform,  and  voted  against 
the  innovators  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  He  died  at 
Augsburg  in  1530.  We  have  of  his  works,  Oratio  in 
comitus  Franco/uriennbiu  pro  Carolo  Romanorum  rtge 
recena  electo  (Frankfort,  1519,  and  Hanover,  1611,  fol.) : 
—Oratio  grcttulatoria  ad  Carolum  ¥  (1619),  reprinted, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  piece,  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Scriptores  of  Freher :— J^jpwto&i  ad  Carolum  V 
(Schelestadt,  1519,  4to),  written  to  engage  that  prince 
to  favor  classical  studies  i—Brevis  enarratio  de  origine 
et  aedOms  Francorum  (Cologne,  1521,  4to;  Anvers, 
1585) ;  in  this  work,  reprinted  with  others  in  voL  i  of 
the  Scriptores  of  Duchesne,  the  author  is  among  the 
first  to  combat  the  erroneous  opinion  regarding  the  Tro- 
jan origin  of  the  Franks:— 2>e  Morbo  seufebri  tudato- 
ria,  vu^  sudore  Brittanico  vocato  (Cologne,  1529,.  4to) : 
—Carmina  (Leipsic,  1529)  :—Annotationes  aUdptot  her- 
barum,  in  voL  iii  of  the  Herbarium  Brunsfeldii  (Basle, 
1540): — De  Gallia  Belgica  commentariolua  (Anvers, 
1584, 4to).  Neuenar  also  gave  the  first  edition  of  the 
Vie  de  Charlemagne  and  of  the  Annates  of  Eginhard 
(Cologne,  1521,  4to),  and  of  the  A  rt  vithinaire  of  B. 
V^ce  (Basle,  1528,  4to) ;  he  also  translated  into  Latin 
several  Greek  epigrams  in  the  collection  of  Soter,  pub- 
lished at  Cologne  in  1528 ;  his  translation  of  the  Psalms 
and  other  fragments  from  the  Bible  are  found  in  the 
PsalnU  published  (Hagenau,  1582,  8vo)  by  one  of  his 
nephews,  who  has  placed  at  the  beginning  of  it  a  Vie 
de  Nevenar,  reproduced  in  the  Noises  academica  of  J. 
Fr.  Christ;  his  Poem  on  the  Death  of  the  Saviour  is 
inserted  in  the  Hymm  sacri  of  O.  Fabricius;  finally, 
several  letters  of  Neuenar  aire  found  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  Beuchlin.  See  Burckhardt,  AnaUcta^  and  De 
fatis  UngucR  Latina,  p.  887 ;  Hartzheim,  Bibl.  Colonial 
sis;  Buschius,  Vallum  humamtatis;  Paquot,  Mhnoires, 
voL  xvi. — Hoefer,  Nouv»  Biog,  Ghiirale,  s.  v. 

Nenfchdtel.    See  Switzerland. 

Neufohfttel,  Berthold  de,  a  Swiss  prelate,  was 
bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  llth  century,  of  noble  or- 
igin. After  filling  several  important  ecclesiastical  offices, 
he  was  elected  bbhop  of  Basle  in  1 122.  He  followed  the 
custom  of  the  prelates  of  noble  birth,  and  went  to  join 
the  aulic  cortege  of  the  Roman  king,  and  neglected  the 
affairs  of  his  diocese.  We  find  him  at  Strasburg  in 
1123 ;  in  1124  he  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  May- 
ence,  where  he  favored  the  pretensions  of  Philip  of  Swa- 
bia,  aspiring  to  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Henry  V. 
Bat  the  majority  of  votes  was  in  fkvor  of  Lothaire,  and 


Lothaire,  proclaimed  emperor,  commenced  by  treating 
Berthold  as  an  enemy.  Berthold  had  some  difiiculty 
with  the  monks  of  Saint-Blaise.  The  emperor  wished 
to  hear  the  cause,  and  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the 
monks.  Berthold  was  restored  to  the  good  graces  of 
the  emperor  in  the  year  1180 ;  but  a  few  years  later,  in 
1 184,  he  was  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  died  not  long  after. 
The  motive  of  this  abdication  is  not  well  known.  It  is 
believed,  however,  to  have  been  enjoined  upon  him  by 
Innocent  II.  See  BasUea  Sacroy  p.  191 ;  Monuments  de 
VHistoire  de  Faneien  Mchi  de  Bdle,  published  by  M. 
Trouillat,  passim. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Genirak,  s.  v. 

ITeufchfttel,  Charles  de,  a  French  prelate,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  was  the  son 
of  Jean  de  Neufch&tel  (q.  v.).  Charles  was  chief  singer 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Besan^  when  Quentin  Mdnart 
governed  that  church.  When  the  latter  died,  the  age 
of  Charles  did  not  permit  the  canons  to  confer  upon  him 
the  vacant  title  by  vote  of  election ;  they  could  simply 
make  him  a  candidate,  and  this  they  did.  Charles  had 
for  competitor  the  cdebrated  cardinal  of  Arras,  Jean 
Jouffroy.  Yet  the  credit  of  his  family  prevailed  over 
the  power  of  the  cardinal ;  after  having  been  made  a 
candidate  by  the  canons  of  Besan9ou,  he  was  nominated 
by  the  pope.  The  city  of  Bcsan^on  had  itself  wished 
this  nomination,  the  facile  and  benevolent  character  of 
Charles  giving  it  hope  that  his  administration  would  be 
peacefuL  He  met  their  expectations,  and  even  wished, 
in  the  year  1471,  to  efface  the  last  trace  of  the  discords 
which  had  troubled  the  government  of  his  {Predecessor ; 
he  consented  then  to  the  destruction  of  the  Chateau  de 
Brigilles,  newly  rebuilt,  and  the  citizens  pledged  them- 
selves, through  gratitude  to  him,  to  pay  600  florins  in 
gold.  In  the  mean  time,  the  civil  tumults  being  ap- 
peased, the  city  and  church  of  Besan^on  were  desolated 
by  foreign  war.  After  the  death  of  Charies  the  Bold,  the 
French,  united  to  the  Lorraines,  invaded  the  Franche- 
Comt^,  and  made  great  ravages.  Charles  de  Neufchn- 
tel  at  first  resisted  the  enemy's  forces;  but  Louis  XI 
was  a  very  skilful  prince,  who  knew  how  to  intimidate 
and  corrupt.  The  duke  Maximilian,  learning  that 
Charles  de  Neufchatel  had  taken  sides  with  France,  de- 
clared be  had  forfeited  his  office,  and  even  obliged  him 
to  leave  his  aichiepisoopal  palace.  Charles  then  retired, 
and  enjoyed  the  society  and  protection  of  king  Louis, 
who,  as  the  story  goes,  assigned  him  a  pension  of  4000 
livres.  Charles  de  Neufch&tel  was  at  the  court  of 
France  in  the  vear  1480,  when  Louis,  bishop  of  Bayeux, 
died.  The  king  immediately  nominated  Neufch&tel  ad- 
ministrator of  that  church  (March  6).  He  could  not 
indeed  institute  as  bishop  a  confirmed  archbishop;  he 
could  simply,  by  a  sort  of  incardination,  place  him  over 
the  government  of  a  vacant  bishopric  Thus  the  can- 
ons of  Besan^on,  deprived  of  their  living  archbishop, 
had  not  the  right  to  give  him  a  successor.  Charles  re- 
ceived for  some  time  the  revenues  from  his  archbishop- 
ric, which,  joined  to  his  pension  and  his  salary  as  ad- 
ministrator, made  him  one  of  the  richest  prelates  of  the 
kingdom.  Neufch&tel  died  towards  the  close  of  the 
15th  century.  His  body  was  transported  to  Bayeux, 
his  heart  to  Besan^on.  See  GaUia  Christ,  vetvsy  vol.  i ; 
Dunod,  Bistoire  d  Piglise  de  Besan^on,  vol.  i ;  L'Abbe 
Richard,  Bist.  des  dioc,  de  Besanfon  et  de  S,  Claude, — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

NeufohAtel,  Henri  de,  another  Swiss  prelate, 
flourished  in  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century.  His  fa- 
ther, Ulric  III,  was  count  of  Neufch&teL  At  first  provost 
of  the  church  of  Basle,  and  coadjutor  to  bishop  Berthold 
of  Ferrate,  he  established  himself  upon  the  episcopal  seat 
in  1262.  He  was  a  man  proud  of  his  origin  and  of  his 
alliances,  and  would  yield  to  no  one,  not  even  the  sover- 
eign princes.  From  the  first  he  engaged  in  an  armed 
warfsire  with  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  his  relative.  They 
quarrelled  about  the  castles  of  Brisach  and  of  Neuenburg. 
The  two  armies  had  for  chiefs  the  count  and  the  bishop, 
and  took  as  many  strong  places,  and  desolated  as  many 
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boroaghs  and  fanns  in  the  name  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.  In  1268,  Henry  of  Neufcb&tel  carried  by  aesaait 
Hertenbergy  Blotxheim,  and  Kbeinfelden,  although  the 
latter  place  was  accounted  impregnable;  Rudolph  in 
turn  besieged  Toggenbnrg:  there  interposed  in  the  affirmy 
the  peasants,  ill-treated  by  count  Rudolph,  who  rushed 
suddenly  upon  the  castles  of  Auggen,  Gervesch,  and 
Froscbbach,  and  demolished  theou  Desolation  reigned 
everywhere  in  the  year  1269,  when  the  two  adversaries 
concluded  to  dose  the  strife  by  a  treaty.  But  they 
finally  failed  to  agree,  and  reopened  the  war.  In  1272, 
Rudolph,  making  each  day  new  progress,  ruined  the 
Chateau  dc  Tieffenstein,  and  carried  conflagration  even 
to  the  suburbs  of  Basle,  and  finally  besieged  the  epis- 
copal city.  Henry,  though  for  a  long  time  he  had 
valiantly  opposed,  now  found  himself  unable  to  prolong 
the  struggle,  and  signed  a  truce  SepL  22,  1273.  His 
death  occurred  the  following  year,  Sept.  13, 1274.  One 
does  not  find  in  the  life  of  Henry  de  Neufchatel  any  acts 
properly  belonging  to  a  bishop.  Absolutely  destitute 
of  idl  ecclesiastical  science,  ignorant  of  or  despising  his 
episcopal  duties,  he  acted  the  part  of  a  valiant  warrior 
and  a  skilful  captain,  and  this  part  alone  he  was  by  ed- 
ucation and  general  training  fitted  to  play  in  life.  See 
Armales  ColmarierueSj  apud  Urstisium,  passim;  Herr- 
gott,  Gtneahg,  Habtit,  vol.  ii,  passim;  BcuiUa  Sacray 
p.  237 ;  Monum.  de  VHist,  de  Vanden  ivichi  de  Bdle,  col- 
lected by  li.  Trouillat)  roL  ii,  passim. — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Nenfoh&tel,  Jean  de,  a  French  prelate  of  note, 
was  bom  in  Nenfch&tel,  Switzerland,  about  1835.  Be- 
longing to  one  of  the  most  important  houses  of  the 
county  of  Boorgogne,  and  son  of  Thibaut,  baron  de 
Neufdiatel,  and  of  Jeanne  de  Chalons,  he  became  at  fif- 
teen canon  of  Autun,  then  prior  of  St.  Peter  of  Abbe- 
ville and  of  Kotre-Dame  of  Bar-le-Duc.  Ordained 
priest  in  Besan^on,  he  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  arch- 
bishop of  that  city,  but  Ciiled  to  secure  support,  and  was 
content  to  be  consecrated  in  1371  bishop  of  Nevers, 
whence  he  passed  in  October,  1872,  to  the  see  of  Toul. 
The  emperor  Charies  IVgave  him,  in  1377,  letters-patent 
which  invested  him  with  temporal  power  and  recognised 
him  as  a  prince  of  the  empire.  Robert  de  Geneve,  his 
relative,  having  become  pope  under  the  name  of  Clement 
VII,  made  him,  in  1378,  one  of  his  chamberlains,  and 
on  October  28, 1388,  created  him  cardinaL  Jean  in  the 
following  year  resigned  his  bishopric,  the  administration 
of  which  he  resumed  May  29,  1386.  He  became,  in 
December,  1892,  bLshop  of  Ostia  and  of  Velletri,  and  two 
years  after  concurred  in  the  election  of  Pierre  de  Lune, 
otherwise  known  as  Benedict  XIII,  whom  he  crowned  at 
Avignon  in  October,  1894.  Jean  was  long  obedient  to 
him ;  but,  afflicted  by  the  schism  which  rent  the  Church, 
he  used  all  means  to  bring  it  to  an  end,  and  ceased  not 
to  solicit  Benedict  XIII  to  resign;  yet  Neufchatel  died 
without  having  been  able  to  triumph  over  the  obstinacy 
of  Pierre  de  Lune.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  Avignon,  October  4, 1398,  a  fire  consumed  his 
palace,  and  bis  ashes,  collected  by  his  friends,  were  de- 
posited in  the  Carthusian  Monastery  of  Yilleneuve-les- 
Avignon.  See  GcUlia  Chritticma^  vols,  xii  and  xiii ;  Au- 
bery,  HUtoire  de»  cardirtaux, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  G^ 
hale,  8.  V. 

Neugard,  Trudpert,  a  German  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Villingen,  in  Baden-Baden,  Jan- 
uary 23, 1742;  studied  with  the  Benedictines,  who  have 
a  monastery  at  that  place,  and  joined  that  order  in  1759. 
In  1765  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  in  1767 
was  made  teacher  of  the  Oriental  languages  and  her- 
meneutics  at  the  theological  school  in  Freiburg.  Four 
years  later  he  was  recalled  to  his  monastery,  and  was 
given  the  care  of  the  younger  brethren  of  his  order.  In 
1807,  after  the  secularization  of  this  convent,  Neugard 
went  to  Austria  and  lived  in  monastic  retirement.  He 
died  about  1815.  He  left  in  MS.  some  historical  and 
ascetical  writings.    He  compiled  a  history  of  several 


monasteries,  and  assisted  on  a  namber  of  laige  voIb: 
e.  g.  the  Gtrmama  Sacra,  etc.  See  Waitseneggei^  <rc- 
lehrtat-  u,  SckrifUieUer^LexOxm,  m,  340-343. 

Neullly,  Folk  of.    See  Fuux». 

Neukomm,  Chevalier  Sigismukd,  a  odefarated  Ger- 
man composer,  noted  for  his  deyodon  to  sacred  maac, 
was  bom  at  Salzburg  in  1778.    He  was  related  to  the 
Haydn  family,  and,  evincing  musical  talents  at  a  very 
early  age,  he  was  placed  under  the  Haydn  brotbefs  fat 
instracti<m.    From  Michael  Haydn,  the  elder  brother 
—  author  of  The  Crealion — Nenkomm  acquired  that 
predilection  for  sacred  muaic  which  disdnguidied  hin 
throughout  his  career.    At  the  age  d  tweaty  be  wait 
to  Vienna  to  study  under  Joseph  Haydn,  who  recqTed 
his  young  relative  most  kindly  and  made  him  his  pu- 
pil; and  the  friendship  thus  begun  lasted  without  in- 
terruption during  the  whole  of  the  great  master's  fife. 
Neukomm's  close  and  unbroken  intercourse  with  Joseph 
Haydn,  and  admiration  of  his  genius,  had  a  seofldbie 
effect  on  the  formation  of  his  own  style,  which  b  marked 
not  only  with  Haydn's  regularity,  symmetry,  and  dev- 
ness,  but  with  many  of  Haydn's  characterise  tzaits  of 
musical  phraseology.    After  having  gained  a  high  rep- 
utation in  Germany,  Russia,  France,  Italy,  and  Sooth 
America,  Neukonmi  went  to  England  in  1829,  ami  his 
reception  by  the  public  was  such  as  to  induce  him  to 
pass  much  time  in  that  country.     His  i^dmce  in 
England  was  an  active  period  of  his  life.     It  was  wfaife 
there  that  his  greatest  works  were  oompoeed,  amao^ 
them  the  oratorios  of  Mount  Sinai  and  Darid,    Motat 
Sinai,  originally  set  to  German  words,  was  afterwards 
adapted  by  him  to  an  English  version  of  the  text, 
and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Der1>y  Mosiol 
Festival  of  1831,     David,  the  poem  of  which  was  orig- 
inally written  in  EngUsh,  was  composed  expresdy  for 
the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival,  and  performed  in 
1834.     During  the  same  period  he  gave  the  Engfisfa 
public  many  vocal  pieces,  both  sacred  and  secular,  which 
obtained  general  popularity.    Among  these,  his  saoed 
cantatas,  Miriam,  The  Prophecy  o/ Babylon,  and  Ahto- 
loTH,  are  remarkable  for  their  grandeur,  exprearaoo,  sad 
complete  adaptation  of  the  music  to  English  poetry,  (or 
Neukomm  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  English  langoage. 
7^s  Sea  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  popular  scHig  of 
the  day ;  and  though  it  has  given  place  to  newer  firror- 
ites,  it  is  still  frequently  heard,  and  always  with  pleas- 
ure.   Neukomm's  latest  work  is  Twenfy  Ptalms  tekeki 
from  the  atUhorized EngUsh  Version,ioT  the  use  of  siDg- 
ing-schools,  choral  societies,  churches,  and  cbapeb  of 
etery  persuasion.     It  was  written  for  the  ARSocaatioa  for 
the  Revival  of  Sacred  Music  in  Scotland,  and  pnblisbed 
by  that  body  at  Edinburgh  in  1853.     It  possesses  great 
value.     The  most  beautiful  of  the  P&alms  are  sele^sd, 
and  the  music,  in  a  plain  and  nmple  style,  has  the  gmd 
and  solemn  beauty  which  characterizes  Neakonai% 
sacred  works.     Neukomm  died  at  Paris,  April  3, 185& 
His  residence  for  a  few  years  previous  had  been  al- 
temately  at  London,  Paris,  and  Bonn.    There  is  scarce- 
ly a  branch  of  his  art  which  he  has  left  untouched.    A 
collection  of  voluntaries  for  the  organ — an  instnmicst 
on  which  Neukomm  was  one  of  the  greatest  peribnaen 
in  Europe — is  among  the  most  important  works  pro- 
duced by  him  in  England.    His  instrum^ital  compoii- 
tions,  symphonies,  quartets,  sonatas,  etc,  are  vor  nu- 
merous and  of  much  merit;  bat  it  is  on  his  great 
sacred  works  that  his  permanent  fame  win  resL    In 
the  course  of  his  long  life  Neukomm  received  ma^y 
of  the  honors  due  to  the  highest  disUnction  in  his  ait. 
He  was  invested  with  several  ordeia  of  knighthood  ia 
France,  Portugal,  and  Prussia;  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  Pnuna,  and  of  most  of  the 
principal  musical  institutions  and  societies  in  £araf« 
and  the  United  States.    The  doctorate  of  nmsic  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  jury  of  the  great  London  Exhibiiioa  in 
1851.    For  several  years  before  his  death  be  was  afflicted 
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with  an  ophtbalmio  complaint,  at  one  time  almost 
amaanting  to  d^irivation  of  sighti  but  he  partially  re- 
covered from  it.  See  F^tis,  Biographie  UmverseUe  des 
Musieieiu,  8.  v. ;  Enyliah  C^dcp.  8.  v.;  £tqui$se  biogra- 
phique  de  Sigimnond  Neukamm  par  lui  mSme,  in  La 
JiTa^rife  (Paris,  1859).    (J.H.W.) 

K'enman,  Johann  Georg,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  in  1661  at  Hertz,  near  Merseburg.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  and  be- 
canae  in  1690  professor  of  poesy  and  librarian  in  bis 
alma  mater,  and  in  1692  obtained  a  theologian's  chair; 
he  was  called  later  to  the  dignity  of  provost  of  the 
court  chapeL  His  death  occurred  in  1709.  Neuman 
was  one  of  the  principal  adversaries  of  Spener.  He 
wrote  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  dissertations 
upon  theological,  historical,  and  literary  subjects,  most 
of  which  are  collected  in  his  PrimiticB  ditiertcUionum 
(Wittenberg,  1700,  1707,  and  1716,  8vo),  and  in  his 
Programmata  academica  (ibid.  1707  and  1722,  4to). 
He  also  published  the  biographies  of  several  theolo- 
gians ;  among  them  Huunius,  Hutter,  Runge,  etc  See 
Schonbacb,  Vita  Neumanni  (1716,  8^) ;  Raufft,  Leben 
dtr  chur-tdchaiKhen  Theologen,  voL  ii;  Faber,  Nach' 
richten  von  der  Schloss-Kirche  zu  Witttnberg ;  Gass,  Dog^ 
mtnge»ch,  iii,  57 ;  Erdmann,  Biographien  der  ProhsU  zu 
Wittenberg, 

19'etimaii,  John  Nepomaoeae,  D.D.,  a  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  bom  in  Bohemia,  March  28, 1811, 
and  caooe  to  this  country  upon  the  completion  of  his  uni- 
versity course  at  the  high  school  in  Prague.  He  took 
holy  orders  at  Kew  York  in  1836,  and  subsequently  en- 
tered the  Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  After 
filling  several  appointments  as  priest,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Philadelphia  March  28, 1852,  and  he  held  that 
episcopal  see  untU  his  decease,  Jan.  5,  I860.  Bishop 
Neuman  was  generally  esteemed  and  much  beloved 
by  his  people.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability. 

Kenmann,  Carl  Frledrloh,  a  distinguished 
German  Orientalist,  ethnographer,  and  historian,  was 
bom,  of  Jewish  parents,  Dec.  22,  1798,  at  Reichmanns- 
dorf,  near  Bamberg.    Without  any  means,  but  by  hard 
study  and  diligence,  he  was  enabled  in  the  year  1817 
to  go  to  Heidelberg  to  attend  the  lectures  there.    In 
1818  he  joined  the  Christian  Chnrch,  taking  instead  of 
his  former  name,  Bamberger,  that  of  Neumcam,  under 
which  he  became  known  to  the  literary  world.  Upon  the 
completion  of  bis  studies  at  Heidelberg  and  Munich,  he 
was  appointed  in  1821  as  professor  at  the  Gymnasium 
of  Speier,  but  on  account  of  bis  liberal  views  he  had  to 
give  up  his  position  in  1825.     He  next  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  studied  the  Armenian  language  with  the  Me- 
chitarists  in  the  monastery  cf  St  Lazarus ;  he  then  con- 
tinned  his  Oriental  studies  at  Paris  and  London ;  and  in 
1880  went  to  India  and  China,  with  a  view  to  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  language  and 
literature.    He  there  collected  a  library  of  about  12,000 
volumes,  chiefly  on  Chinese  literature ;  and  after  his  re- 
turn he  was  appointed,  in  1838,  professor  at  Munich, 
where  he  lectured  on  the  Chinese  and  Armenian  lan- 
guages and  literature,  on  ethnography,  universal  and 
German  history,  until  the  year  1852,  when  he  was  du- 
charged  on  account  of  his  liberal  religious  and  political 
views.    He  settled  at  Berlin  in  1868,  and  there  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  which  occurred  March  17, 1870. 
He  was  a  close  student  of  political  and  philosophical 
phases  in  history,  and  was  greatly  devoted  to  republican 
institutions,    "nie  American  government  he  admired, 
and  warmly  met  every  American  who  had  occasion  to 
see  him.    He  fireely  mingled  in  foreign  society  at  Ber- 
lin, and  was  much  sought  after  by  all  literature-loving 
strangers  in  the  German  capital    He  wrote,  Mimoirs 
ntr  la  vie  et  let  ouvrages  de  David,pkilotopheAmUmen 
(Paris,  1829)  \—Cate(Mgm  of  the  ShamoM  (from  the 
Chmeae,  \9»i)i—Pilgerfahrten  buddhistisdter  Priester 
aiu  Ckina  nach  Indiem  (Leipsic,  1888)  i-^Lehr$aal  det 


Mittelreidu  (Munich,  1886):— F^mfcA  emer  GetchichtB 
der  armenischen  Literatur  (Leipsic,  1886)*. — Trantla- 
tiont  from  the  Chinese  and  A  rmaiton,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations  (London,  1939)  i—Geschichte  des  englischen 
Beiches  in  Asien  (Leipsic,  1857,  2  yoU,)  :-^Ge8(^ichie 
der  Verekngten  Staaten  von  Amerika  (Berlin,  1868-1866, 
8  vols.),  besides  a  number  of  essays,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Zeitschr\ft  of  the  German  Oriental  Society 
(i,  91-128,  217-287;  iv,  88-48,  225-248;  vii,  141-155; 
xviii,  294).  A  transUtion  of  his  Hoei  Schein,  or  the 
Discovery  of  America  bg  Buddhist  Monks  tn  the  bth 
Century,  was  published  at  London  in  1874.  See  Kalkar, 
Israel  u,  die  Kirehe  (Hamburg,  1869),  p.  128;  Litera- 
rischer  ffandweiser,  1870,  p.  487  sq.;  Kurz,  Gesch,  d. 
deutschen  Literatur,  iv,  867,  925;  For,  Quar,  Rev,  xxi, 
126,255.     (J.H.W.) 

Neumann,  Caspar,  a  German  theologian,  noted 
as  a  Hebraist,  was  bom  at  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  Sept.  14, 
1648.  After  graduating  at  the  Gymnasium  of  St.  Mag- 
dalen, he  went  in  1667  to  Jena  to  study  theology.  Three 
years  later  he  published  his  dissertation  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  {Dissertatio  de  Ecclesia  Catkolica),  and 
the  university  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  "  magister." 
He  soon  commenced  lecturing  on  Church  history,  and 
his  lectures  were  attended  by  a  great  many  students. 
At  the  recommendation  of  the  divines  of  Jena,  duke  Er- 
nest the  Pious,  of  Gotha,  appointed  him  as  the  fellow- 
traveller  of  his  son,  prince  Christian,  with  whom  Neu- 
mann went  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  Southern 
France,  Savoy,  and  Upper  Italy.  In  1678  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  successor  of  the  duk^  court-preacher  in 
Altenburg.  A  year  later  the  authorities  of  his  native 
place  appointed  him  to  the  diaconate  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, and  in  1689  as  pastor  of  the  same  church  and  as- 
sessor of  the  consistory.  In  1697  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  evangelical  churches  and  schools,  pastor 
of  St,  Elizabeth,  and  first  professor  of  theology  at  the 
gymnasia.  He  died  Jan.  27, 1715.  Besides  devotional 
works,  he  wrote  ri"lbiri  Q,  Genesis  Ungues  sondes  Vet 
Test,  (Norimb.  16%) : — Exodus  lingua  sancta  e  ccqrti' 
vitate  Babylon,  tentatus  in  Lexico  etymologico  Bebrceo' 
biblico  (ibid.  1697-1700)  ^-■^5rn'^a  nri^-O,  Janua  ad 
sign^ficationem  hieroglyphicam  litterarum  Ebraicarum, 
etc  pt.  iii  (Breslau,  1712) : — De  punctis  vocaHbus  (ibid. 
1715).  Possessed  of  great  learning,  he  was  likewise  a 
very  pious  and  saintly  man,  full  of  love  for  huroanit}% 
He  b  also  the  author  of  thirty-nine  hymns,  which  are 
yet  to  be  found  in  many  hymn-books.  The  best  known 
is  his  Herr,  auf  Erden  muss  ich  leiden  (English  transla- 
tion in  Choral-book  for  England,  No.  66, "  Lord,  on  earth 
I  dwell  sad-hearted").  See  Tacken,  L\fe  of  M,  Cas2\ 
Neumann  (Breslau  and  Leipsic,  1741) ;  Koch,  Gesch,  d, 
deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  v,  456  sq. ;  Jdcher,  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  iii,  881;  supplement  by  Rottermund,  v,  568; 
Knapp,  Evangelischer  Liederschati,  p.  1889,  s.  v. ;  FUrst, 
Biblioth.  Judaica,  iii,  80;  Steinschneider,  Bibliogr. 
Ilandbuch,  p.  101;  Bleek,  Einleitung,  in  das  A,  Test,  p. 
182;  Keil,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  ii,  17& 
(B.P.) 

Neumann,  Joachim,  a  noted  German  educator 
and  Hebraist,  was  bom  at  Brody,  in  Austrian  Poland,  in 
the  year  1778  or  1779,  of  Jewish  parentage.  Up  to  his 
thirteenth  year  he  received  his  education  in  the  house 
of  his  father,  which  he  then  left  for  Posen,  where  he  was 
enabled  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century  he  obtained  an  appointment 
as  teacher  in  a  celebrated  Jewish  school  at  Dessau,  where 
he  remained  until  the  year  1807.  During  his  residence 
there  he  took  part  with  three  other  learned  Jews  in  pub- 
lishing a  German  translation  of  the  twelve  minor  pn^h- 
ets,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  Hebrew  commentary. 
At  that  time  a  great  change  had  taken  place  among  the 
Jews  living  in  diflferent  parts  of  Prussia  with  regard  to 
their  social  position.  About  the  year  1790  the  king  of 
Prussia  granted  the  Jews  who  had  obtained  permission 
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to  live  in  Bredau  an  exemption  firom  the  taxes  which 
had  formerly  been  imposed  on  them  when  obtaining 
such  permission,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  estab- 
lish a  school  for  the  poor  children  of  their  community. 
This  led  to  the  founding  of  William  School  in  1791, 
and  in  1807  Neumann  was  invited  to  become  the  head 
master  and  inspector  of  that  school  For  about  nine- 
teen  years  he  had  charge  of  that  institution,  i.  e«  from 
1807  to  1826.  During  his  connection  with  this  school 
Neumaim  had  been  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friend- 
ship with  professors  Steffens  and  Scheibel,  who  were  the 
means  of  bringing  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Christ.  Satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  accepting 
Christ  as  the  Messiah,  he  was  baptized  on  April  16, 
1826,  together  with  his  wife  and  three  sons,  in  the 
parish  church  of  Sc  Elizabeth,  by  professor  Scheibel, 
having  as  one  of  the  sponsors  professor  Braniss,  of  th«s 
University  of  Breslau,  his  brother-in-law.  Neumann 
was  now  engaged  as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew  in  the  uni- 
versity, in  which,  besides  professor  Braniss,  professor 
Fischer,  professor  of  chemistry — another  brother-in-law 
of  his — were  distinguishing  themselves.  Neumann  died 
suddenly,  March  3, 1865.  His  second  son  is  now  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Breslau.  Neu- 
mann wrote,  besides  his  Commentary  on  Amo$,  Nahim, 
Uaggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi^  which  was  published 

at  Dessau  in  1805,  under  the  title,  UV  "IDS'  ^^V\  nxp 
"i!|i<3!|  KP,  a  Hebrew  Chrestomathy  in  2  vols.  (Breslau, 

1821).  See  FUrst,  BibL  JudL  iii,  80;  Steinschneider, 
BibliographiMchet  Handbuch  (Leipsic,  1859),  p.  101; 
Jewish  Intelligencer,  1865.    (a  P.) 

Neumark,  Georg,  a  German  musician  and  au- 
thor of  a  great  number  of  sacred  songs,  commonly 
heard  in  the  evangelical  churches  of  Germany,  was  bom 
in  Thuringia  about  the  year  1621.  His  parents,  who 
were  poor,  soon  after  went  to  reside  at  MuUhouse,  in 
France,  which  accounts  for  his  having  often  been  con- 
sidered a  native  of  that  city.  In  1643  he  went  to  study 
law  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  where  Simon  Dach, 
the  centre  of  the  KSnigsberg  school  of  poetry,  was  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  and  poet-laureate.  Dach  was  also  a  great 
musician.  Under  his  influence  the  young  law  student  be- 
came, like  the  professor,  a  musician  and  a  poeL  When 
a  student  Neumark  frequently  suflfered  for  want  of  food. 
In  1651  he  went  to  live  at  Hamburg.  There  his  pov- 
erty was  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to  pawn  his  viol- 
di-garaba,  a  six-stringed  instrument  then  in  use,  upon 
which  he  played  very  skilfully.  In  the  midst  of  bis  suf- 
ferings he  refused  every  unworthy  method  of  seeking  a 
livelihood,  and  preserved  his  simplicity  of  life  and  his 
trust  in  God.  An  attendant  of  the  Swedish  ambassador 
being  greatly  moved  by  a  hymn  which  Neumark  had 
sung,  accompanying  it  upon  his  viol,  which  the  Jew 
pawnbroker  had  permitted  him  to  use,  sought  him  out, 
learned  his  story,  and  afterwards  repeated  it  to  his  mas- 
ter. The  result  was  the  young  poet  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  ambassador.  His  first  act  on  receiving  the 
joyful  news  of  his  appointment  was  to  redeem  his  vioL 
Then,  as  expressive  of  the  way  in  which  his  faith  had 
been  justified  by  the  issue,  he  composed  his  most  famous 
hymn,  Wer  nur  den  lieben  GoU  liu$t  waUeny  translated 
into  our  tongue  in  the  Lyra  Germanica  of  Susanna 
Winkworth  as  "  Leave  God  to  order  all  thy  ways."  In 
1651  he  settled  at  Weimar,  where  he  was  appointed  by 
duke  William  lY  librarian  of  the  royal  archives.  He 
lived  a  life  of  cheerful  confidence  in  God,  often  giving 
expression  to  his  pious  sentiments  in  Christian  hjnnns, 
and  died  at  Weimar,  July  8,  1681.  Besides  his  numer- 
ous poetical  productions,  which  were  often  published, 
Neumark  wrote  also  some  historical  essays  in  Latin, 
such  as  Ilorti  historiciy  tnamiale  ti  libellut  precatorius : — 
Comadia  de  Calitte  ei  LysandrOf  etc,  a  history  of  the 
successful  society  to  which  he  belonged: — Hochsprot' 
sender  poetiacher  Palmbaum  (Nuremberg,  1670).  The 
American  Tract  Society  has  published  an  English  ver- 
sion of  his  hymns.     See  Miller's  Singers  and  Songs  qf 


the  Church ;  Koch,  Gesek.  dea  KirehetUiedeSf  voL  i,  ii, 
and  iv ;  Herzog,  JUaUJCneyklop.  x,  800.    (S.  S.) 

Neumark,  Jehuda  Ii5b  (ben-David),  of  Ha- 
N Au,  a  Jewish  writer  of  note,  flourished  near  the  open- 
ing of  the  18th  century.  He  died  April  9, 172t.  Ja- 
blonski  (q.  v.)  mentions  Neumark  in  the  prefiKe  to  hit 
Biblia  Htbraica  cum  natis  hebratds  (Berfin,  1699)  as 
the  author  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  entitled  m^'^  "SHO 

▼  •  • 

(Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1693),  which  was  long  ii§cd 
and  valued.  In  the  preface  to  this  grammar  Neumazk 
gives  a  history  of  the  best  Hebrew  grammarians,  and 
criticises  very  sharply  the  neglect  of  Hebrew  philok^. 
See  FUrst,  BibL  Judaica,  iii,  31 ;  De  Rossi,  JJiatmario 
stcrico  degU  autori  Ebrei,  p.  245  (Germ,  trand.) ;  Ka- 
lisch,  Hebr,  Grammar^  ii,  35;  Steinschneider,  Bwtii^ 
graphisches  Handbuchj  p.  101 ;  Catahgms  LSbr,  Hfbr,  m 
Bibl,  Bodleiana,  p.  1364;  Zunz,  Monatstage  de»  Kalem- 
derjahres,  p.  18  (Beriiu,  1872 ;  £ngL  transL  by  the  ICct. 
a  Pick  in  Jewish  Messenger,  New  York,  1874>    (R  P.) 

Neumeiater,  Erdmann,  a  German  Protestant  di- 
vine and  author  of  numerous  hymns,  was  bom  at  Uecb- 
tritz,  near  Weisseiifels,  May  12, 1671.  He  atodied  fim 
at  the  school  of  PforUi,  and  afterwards  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic.  In  1697  he  became  past<H>  at  Bibra,  ia 
Thuringia,  and  filled  suocearively  the  same  oflice  at 
Eckartsberga,Wei8senfe]s,  Sorau,  and  Hamburg,  wbei« 
he  died,  while  pastor  of  the  church  of  SL  Jaooh,  Aug.  18, 
1756.  He  was  an  opponent  both  of  pietism  and  ofchil- 
iasm,  and  held  fast  to  the- old  orthodoxy.  Neom^ter 
is  b^  known  by  hb  hymns,  of  which  be  wrote  about 
700 ;  some  of  them  are  truly  excellent,  and  still  in  ose. 
Among  these  we  notice, "  Gott  macht  ein  groaaes  Abeod- 
mahl,**  etc;  ** Jesus  nimmt  die  SUnder  an,"  etc  (EngL 
transL  in  Mill's  ffora  GermamccBf  p.  78,  '*  This  man 
sinners  doth  receive**);  "Wie  Gott  wiU.^  also  "WiB 
ich  sagen"  (EngL  transL  in  Hynuu/rom  the  Land  of  Uh- 
ther,  p.  155,  as  *^  Thou  wilt,  my  God,  I  ever  aay");  taai 
"  Lass  inlische  Gesch&ite  stehn,"  etc  He  wrote  abo  a 
Specitnen  dissertaUonis  historico-<ritioB  de  poetis  Ga^ 
manicis.  His  poetical  works  are,  Fwnffatie  Kirthei& 
andachten  (1716  and  1717) :  —  FortgesetzU  fmffackt 
Kirchenandachten  (1726)  i—Evang^scher  Nacktlang 
(1718-1729)  i—Zugcmg  zum  GnadenstuhL  See  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklopadiej  x,  301 ;  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutseken 
Kirchenliedes,  v,  371  sq.;  Doring,  Die  Deutsdien  Kanaei' 
redner,  s.  v.;  Knapp,  Evcmg^scher  Liederxkatz,  p. 
1339  sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Neuaer,  Adam,  a  Gemum  Socinian  ihecdogian, 
was  bom  in  Swabia  in  the  16th  century.  Edocated  in 
Ltttheranism  by  his  parents,  who  belonged  to  that  oooi- 
munion,  he  entered  the  Reformed  Chnrch,  after  having 
finished  his  studies,  probably  because  he  sought  greater 
liberty  of  thought  than  he  could  find  in  the  Lnthoan 
Chnrch.  He  then  established  himself  in  the  Palatinate, 
and  soon  gained  the  good-wUl  of  the  elector,  who  ap- 
pointed him  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church  of  Heidelberg, 
and  who  even  formed  the  project  of  giving  him  a  pn- 
fessor's  chair  in  the  university  of  that  city.  But  the 
prince  wishing  in  1569  to  introduce  into  his  states  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  Nea- 
ser  strongly  resisted  the  innovation,  perhaps  not  so  much 
because  it  departed  from  the  civil  power  as  because  this 
discipline,  by  an  excessive  rigor,  would  have  oinsed  an 
intolerable  weight  of  ecclesiastical  despotism  over  the 
Reformed  Church  of  the  Palatinate.  Thia  boki  opposi- 
tion deprived  him  of  the  good  graces  of  the  elector,  and 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  pastorate  Noiser  now 
openly  espoused  Sodnianism,  to  which  he  had  long  in- 
clined, and  he  exerted  himself  to  spread  its  princi^des 
among  his  friends.  Sylvanus,  pastor  at  Ludemburg, 
joined  him  in  thb  design,  which  was  communicated 
to  Georg  Blandrata,  physician  of  the  valvode  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and  to  some  other  ministers  who  professed 
the  Socinian  opinions.  It  is  related  that  Neuaer  and 
Sylvanus  sought  to  assure  themsel\*es  of  the  protect 
tion  of  the  sultan  Selim,  but  that  they  wefe  betnyed 
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by  the  ambassador  of  the  valvode  of  Transylvania, 
whom  they  had  charged  with  this  negotiation,  and 
that  he  delivered  their  letters  to  the  elector  palatine. 
Whatever  may  be  the  true  history  of  it,  they  were  cer- 
tainly arrested,  and  conducted  to  Amberg.  Sylvanus 
was  decapitated  in  1572;  Neuser  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  his  prison,  and,  after  having  wandered  over  the 
country  for  some  time,  arrived  in  Constantinople,  where 
he  beoime  a  Mussulman,  and  died  in  the  Mohammedan 
futh,  Oct.  11, 1576.  As  might  be  expected,  the  mem- 
ory of  this  restless  and  adventurous  man  has  not  been 
spared.  He  has  been  accused,  though  without  appar- 
ent ground,  of  all  vices,  among  others  of  drunkenness. 
It  is  just  to  add  that  those  who  have  painted  him  in 
Mack  colon  recognise,  however,  by  a  singular  contradic- 
tion, that  there  never  was  anything  to  reprimand  in  his 
conduct  except  his  departure  from  orthodoxy,  and  this, 
of  course,  must  be  regretted.  We  are  assured  that  he 
obtained  a  great  ascendency  over  the  people  of  the  Pal- 
atinate, and  that  he  owed  this  extraordinary  consider- 
ation as  well  to  his  religious  zeal  as  to  his  eloquence. 
It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  of  his  ability  should  have  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  led  away  from  his  Ynoorings  to  land 
finally  ui  Mohammedanism.  The  biographical  Lexikon 
of  Jdcher  assures  us  that  he  has  left  no  printed  work; 
the  Bioffraphie  Unwenelky  on  the  contrary,  pretends 
that  his  writings  are  numerous,  and  that  they  have 
been  collected  by  the  Soduians.  The  Bibliotkkque  de$ 
Anti-TrimtaireSf  which  calls  him  Neusnery  quotes  but 
one — Seoput  SepHmi  Capitit  ad  Romanos  (Ingolstadt, 
1583,  8vo).  His  letter  to  Selim,  if  it  be  authentic,  is 
found  in  the  collection  of  Mieg — Mormmenia  pieiaHs  et 
HtteraimrB  (Frankfort,  1702,  4to),  pt.  i,  p.  818;  vol  iii 
of  the  MiUmges  tiri$  de  la  BMoihkque  de  WoifenbUUel 
has  another  letter  of  Neuser,  containing  the  apology  for 
his  conduct,  dated  at  Constantinople  the  Wednesday  be- 
fore Easter  of  the  year  1574^  See  J5cher,  GeUhrtm- 
Ijcxihrnj  8.  V. ;  Hoefer,  liouv,  Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v. ;  Gass, 
Dogmenffesch,  ii,  21.    (J.  H.W.) 

ITensB,  Hbinrich  Gkoro,  D.D.,  a  €rerman  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  bom,  March  U,  1654,  at  Elbingerodaj 
in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick.  He  received  his  early  ed- 
ucation at  Osterwick,  Quedlinburg,  and  HalberstUdt. 
Being  very  poor,  he  accepted  the  private  tutorship  in 
the  house  of  Dr.  Reccius,  in  Wemigerode,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  three  years,  until,  in  1677,  he  was 
enabled  to  go  to  Erfurt,  where  he  studied  theology.  In 
1683  he  was  appointed  conrector  at  Blankenburg,  and  in 
the  next  year  rector.  In  1690  he  became  adjunct  to  the 
Rev.  Chr.  Schmidt  in  WolfenbUttel,  and  then  deacon  at 
the  church  of  St.  Henrici.  Here  he  became  intimately 
connected  with  two  other  pious  ministers,  who  com- 
menced to  hold  private  meetings  for  devotional  pur- 
poses. Soon,  however,  these  meetings  were  openly 
spoken  against,  especially  under  the  lead  of  Fr.  Ulr. 
Calixt,  of  HelmstUdt,  who  wrote  against  chiliasm,  and 
the  result  was  that  in  1692  an  edict  was  issued  which 
forbade  such  pietism  as  heresy.  These  three  men  then 
left  WolfenbUttel  Neuss  was  called  to  Hedwigsburg, 
and  three  years  later,  in  1695,  the  duke  Rudolph  Au- 
gustus appointed  him  superintendent  in  Remmlingen ; 
and  in  1696  count  Ernest  von  Stolberg  called  him  to 
Wemigerode  as  pastor  primarius  at  St.  Sylvester  and 
George,  and  superintendent  and  councillor  of  the  con- 
sistory. Neuss  died  there  Sept.  30, 1716.  Besides  some 
theological  works,  he  also  published  a  collection  of  134 
hymns,  entitled  Hd)op/er  (heave-offering).  The  best 
known  of  his  hymns  is  his  **Ein  reines  Herz,  Herr 
schaif  in  mir"  (Engl  transl  by  E.  Cox,  in  Hymns  from 
the  German,  p.  176,  "A  new  and  contrite  heart  create"). 
Comp.  Koch,  Gesch,  d.  deuUch,  Kirchenliedes,  iv,  425  sq.; 
V,  573  sq. ;  Jocher,  GekkTien-Lexikonf  iii,  888 ;  supple- 
ment by  Rottermund,  v,  589  sq. ;  Wezel,  Hymnopoeogra- 
phia  (Hermstadt,  1721),  ii,  240  sq.;  Winterfeld,  Der 
evang,  Kirchengesang  (Leips.  1845),  ii,  522-533.    (B.  P.) 

'  Netistadt,  Bible  of^  is  the  title  of  a  revision 


of  Luther's  version  of  the  Scriptures  made  at  Neustadt 
in  1588  by  the  Reformed  Church  to  express  more  clearly 
the  Calvinistic  notions  of  that  body.  The  master  spirit 
in  this  revision  was  David  Pareus.  In  1595  the  Biblia 
HerbomeimawBa  brought  out  by  the  Reformed  body, 
and  it  met  with  less  opposition.  See,  however,  the 
articles  Pabkus  (David)  and  Sikowart. 

Nenville,  Charles  Frey  de,  a  French  pulpit 
orator,  brother  of  the  following,  was  bora  in  the  dioceso 
of  Coutanoes,  Dec  28, 1698.  He  was  educated  in  the 
college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rennes,  who,  recognising  his 
ability,  initiated  him  into  their  order  in  1710.  He 
taught  belles-lettres  and  philosophy  for  eighteen  years, 
when  he  made  his  d^bnt  in  the  pulpit,  where  he  had 
great  success  (1786).  After  the  dissolution  of  his  soci- 
ety, his  presence,  quite  inoffensive,  was  tolerated  in 
France,  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  king  and  queen, 
he  lived  unmolested  but  retired.  His  death  occurred 
July  18,  1774,  in  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  We  have  of 
his  works,  Orauonjwubre  de  M,  le  Cardinal  de  Fleurtff 
etc  (Paris,  1743, 4to,  and  often) : — Orauon  de  trks-hauty 
tris-puissant  seigneur  Charles' A  uguste  Foucquet  de  Belle" 
IsUf  due  de  Gisors,  pair  et  marichal  de  France,  etc 
(Paris,  1761, 4to)  i^Sermons  (Paris,  1777,  8  vols.  12mo; 
Lyons,  1778,  8  vols.  12mo).  These  sermons  have  been 
translated  into  German  by  J.-K  Dily  (Vienna,  1777-80, 
8  vols.  8vo)  and  by  Priest.  Joh.  Buchmann  (Augsbiug, 
1841,  12mo);  into  Spanish  by  Juan-Antonio  Pellicer, 
Juan  Ceron,  and  Pontela  (Madrid,  1784);  into  Italian 
O^enice,  1774, 1786, 1793).  Neuville  had  collected  three 
volumes  of  Observations  hist,  et  crit,,  but  the  fear  of  wrong 
interpretations  and  of  compromising  his  editors  deter- 
mined him,  some  days  before  his  death,  to  throw  his 
manuscript  into  the  fire.  Biographers  have  often  con- 
founded this  ecclesiastical  orator  with  his  brother,  and 
with  Anne  Joseph  de  la  Neuville.  See  Caballero,  Bibli' 
otheca  scripforum  SocietaHs  Jesu  (Rome,  1814-16, 4to) ; 
Alois  et  Alphonse  de  Backer,  B^  des  icrivains  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jisus,  1st  series,  p.  519,  520.  —  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrah,  s.  v. 

Neuville,  Pierre-Claude  Frey  de,  a  French 
theologian,  was  bora  at  Grandville,  Sept.  5, 1692.  His 
family  were  originally  from  the  canton  of  Basle,  and 
went  for  some  unknown  cause  to  dwell  in  Brittany. 
Neuville  entered,  SepL  12, 1710,  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
where  he  occupied  honorable  and  responsible  positions. 
Twice  he  was  provinciaL  He  was  a  good  preacher. 
When  his  order  was  threatened  with  dissolution  (1763), 
he  did  not  await  persecution,  but  retired  to  Rennes, 
where  he  died  in  August,  1775.  We  have  of  hb 
works,  Sermons  (Rouen,  1778,  2  vols.  12mo) ; — Obser- 
vations sur  rinstitut  de  la  Sociitk  de  Jisus  (Avignon, 
1761,  1762,  1771, 12mo)  :—Z^re  <fim  ami  de  la  veriti 
a  ceux  qui  ne  haUsent  pas  la  lumikre,  ou  rSflexions  cri- 
tiques  sur  les  reproches /aits  a  la  Sociiti  de  Jisus  reUt' 
tivement  a  la  doctrine  (l2mo).  See  Raymond  Diosada 
Caballero,  BibUoihecce  scriptorum  Societaiis  Jesu  (1814- 
16,  4to);  Feller,  Supplement  de  la  France  Utteraire; 
Nouvel  appel  a  la  raison  des  Merits  et  libelles  puUiespar 
la  passion  contre  les  JUuUes  de  France  (Brussels,  1761, 
12mo) ;  Alois  et  Alp.  de  Backer,  Bibliotheque  des  ecri' 
vains  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jisus;  Barbier,  DicL  des 
Anongmes,  No.  9643;  Catalogus personarum  et  offidorum 
provincicB  Frondes  Societaiis  Jesu,  ann.  1759,  p.  8. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GhUrdk,  s.  v. 

Neuville  (de  Plbssis-Bakdoul),  Roland  de, 
a  noted  French  prelate,  was  bora  in  1530.  He  was  abb^ 
of  St.  James  of  Montfort  when,  in  1562,  he  was  nomi- 
nated bishop  of  St.  Pol-de-L^n  by  the  protection  of  the 
duke  d'^tampes,  in  the  place  of  Roland  de  Chauvign^. 
Though  he  may  have  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Tours 
(1583),  and  may  have  subscribed  to  the  edicts  of  tolera- 
tion published  in  1588,  Neuville  showed  himself  none 
the  less  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  Protestants;  he  him- 
self boasted  of  not  having  left  a  single  heretic  in  his  di- 
oc^e.   He  died  in  Rennes,  Feb.  5, 1618,  after  fifty  years* 
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epifloopftte.  The  library  of  Lyons  pofltesaes,  No.  441,  a 
very  beaatiful  Misaait  eccUsia  QcdUom  folio,  written  in 
magnificent  Gothic  characters  and  illuminated  with  ex- 
cellent vignettes,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  prop- 
erty of  Roland  de  Neuville.— Hoefer,  N<mo,  Biog,  GM- 
raie,B.y. 

HfevBj,  John,  a  noted  Scotch  Ptesbyterian  minis- 
ter, who  flourished  in  the  days  of  the  English  Revo- 
lution as  pastor  of  Newmills,  in  the  parish  of  London, 
was  identified  with  the  struggle  for  the  independence 
of  the  Kirk,  and  in  1647  gained  unenviable  notoriety  by 
the  severe  measures  which  he  counselled  general  Leslie  to 
adopt  against  the  British  soldiery.  But,  though  severe 
with  his  opponents  in  religion,  Mr.  Nevay  cannot  be  said 
to  have  lacked  in  religious  devotion  and  Christian  zeaL 
He  is  commended  by  his  contemporaries  of  the  Kirk  for 
soundness  in  the  faith,  shining  pie^  in  conversation, 
and  great  diligence  in  attending  all  the  parts  of  his 
ministerial  functions,  particularly  church  judicatories; 
one  who  was  always  very  zealous  in  oontendiag  against 
steps  of  defection  contrary  to  the  work  of  reformation 
carried  on  in  that  period.    See  Scots  Worthies,  p.  287. 

Neve,  Francois  de,  a  Flemish  painter  of  sacred 
art,  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  according  to  Balkema,  in 
1625.  He  studied  for  some  time  the  works  of  Rubens 
and  Vandyck,  and  afterwards  visited  Rome  for  improve- 
ment, where  he  resided  several  years.  On  returning  to 
Flanders  he  painted  a  number  of  good  historical  works 
which  gained  him  considerable  reputation ;  but  he  after- 
wards painted  heroic  landscapes  with  subjects  from 
history  or  fable,  in  which  he  evinced  great  fertility  of 
invention  and  refinement  of  taste.  Bartsch  mentions 
fourteen  etchings  by  this  artist,  executed  in  a  slight  but 
very  masterly  style,  embellished  with  figures  correctly 
drawn  and  ingeniously  grouped.  Neve  died  in  1681. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  616. 

Neve,  Timothy  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Wotton,  in  Shropshire,  in  1694,  and  was  educat- 
ed at  SL  John's  College,  Cambridge  University.  AHer 
graduation  he  taught  for  a  while  at  Spalding,  then  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  made  minor  canon  of  Peterborough ; 
while  there  he  was  a  joint-founder  of  ^  The  Gentleman's 
Society,"  of  which  he  was  for  a  long  time  secretary.  He 
was  afterwards  successively  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  arch- 
deacon of  Huntingdon,  and  rector  of  Alwalton,  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, where  he  died  in  1757.  Dr.  Neve  was 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Thomas,  and  is 
spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  worthy  man  and 
a  close  student.  He  published  one  sermon,  entitled 
Preachinff  with  Authority  (Oxf.  1747, 8vo),  and  several 
astronomical  papers  which  have  been  republished  in 
this  country  in  the  Philadelphia  Transactions  ;  also  an 
essay  on  the  Invention  of  Printing,  See  Gen.  Biog. 
DicL9.y. 

Neve,  Timothy  (2),  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine, son  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  at  Spalding  in  1724. 
He  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  was  elected  fellow  in  1747.  He  became  successively 
chaplain  of  Merton  College,  rector  of  Geddington  (in 
1762)  and  of  Middleton  Stoney;  was  elected  Margaret 
professor  of  divinity  at  Oxfoid,  and  installed  preben- 
dary of  Worcester  in  1788.  He  died  in  179a  He  was 
an  able  theologian  and  scholar.  He  published  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  eari  of  Westmoreland,  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  on  July  8,  1759,  and  entitled 
The  Comparative  Blessings  of  Christianity:— Eight  Ser- 
mons preached,  in  1781,  at  the  Lecture  founded  hg  the 
Rev.  John  Bampton  (Oxf.  1781,  Svoi):— Seventeen  Ser^ 
mons  on  varioxis  Subjects  (ibid.  1798,  Svo):— Animad- 
versions on  PhiUip^s  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole  (ibid.  1766, 
8vo).  See  Darling,  CycL  Bibliographica,  ii,  2169 ;  Gen. 
Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  vii,  s.  v. 

Nevil(le),  Thobias,  D.D.,  an  English  theologian  of 
the  Elizabethan  period,  noted  for  his  strict  adherence 
to  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  in  a  sharp  and  decisive  form. 


was  bora  at  Canterbury,  educated  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  liall^ 
Cambridge,  in  1570.  Ten  years  after  we  find  him 
proctor  of  the  university,  and  in  1582  prcacoted  to  the 
mastership  of  Magdalen  College.  In  1590  he  was  pio- 
moted  by  the  queen  to  the  deanery  <^PetertxNoag^  In 
1598  he  was  appointed  to  the  mastenhip  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  in  March,  1594,  resigned  the  rectory  of  Dod» 
dington,  on  being  presented  to  that  of  TevershaB,  near 
Cambridge.  In  1595  be  was  coDcemed  in  the  oontro- 
versy  which  originated  at  Cambridge  firom  the  public 
declaration  of  William  Barret,  fellow  of  Cains  CuUege, 
against  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  falling  fmn 
grace.  On  these  points,  the  general  peieuaaion  beiqg 
then  favorable  to  the  qrstem  of  Calvin,  Banec  was  caUcd 
before  some  of  the  heads  of  the  Church,  and  compelled  to 
retract  his  Arminian  opinions.  The  di^Nite,  howevcc^ 
which  was  referred  by  both  parties  to  archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  occasioned  the  well-known  coofeienoe  of  the  divines 
at  Lambeth  (1595),  where  they  agreed  on  certain  propo- 
sitions, in  conformity  with  Calvin's  principles,  oommoo- 
ly  called  the  Lambeth  A rtioles  (q.  v.).  Dr.  Neville  and 
his  brethren  soon  after  had  to  complain  of  Dr.  BBro(n), 
lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  for  maintaining 
some  doctrines  respecting  universal  salvation  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  those  of  the  Lambeth  Artidesi,  ia  eoo- 
sequenoe  of  which  he  was  removed  from  his  station  in 
the  university.  (For  a  full  account  of  this,  see  the  life  of 
Peter  Baro(n);  CoUier, £ec^  JV wC ii, 647 ;  and  Strype, 
Annals,  iv,  822.)  In  1597  Neville  was  pnMnoted  to  the 
deanery  of  Canterbury.  He  was  in  this  poailion  on  the 
accession  of  king  James  to  the  throne  of  En^and,  and 
was  by  archbishop  Whitgift,  in  bis  own  name  and  of  ail 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  sent  into  SooClaiMl  to  give  his 
mi^esty  assurance  of  their  unfeigned  duty  and  loyalty, 
and  to  know  what  commands  he  had  for  them  to  ob- 
serve concerning  ecclesiastical  causes;  recommending 
also  the  Church  of  England  to  his  lavor  and  protectian. 
The  Puritans  had  always  hoped  much  for  the  Presby- 
terian cause  from  this  king,  and  the  Anglican  ckigy 
were  therefore  doubly  anxious  as  to  the  result  of  this 
mission,  which  was  evidently  intended  to  win  him  over 
to  the  support  of  the  Anglican  establishment.  It  proved 
that  Dr.  Neville  was  the  right  man  for  this  misetoa. 
He  impressed  the  king  fiivorably,  and  was  given  the  as- 
surance that  he  (i.  e.  James)  would  uphdd  the  govern- 
ment of  the  late  queen  as  she  had  left  it.  This  answer 
was  quite  in  conformity  with  king  James's  recent  action 
in  Scotland  (see  the  article  James  I  in  voL  iv).  He 
was  inclined  to  Romanism,  but  fearing  to  GfTend  by  sodi 
an  extreme  departure,  he  halted  in  the  Anglican  camp, 
and  from  henceforth  fisvored  Episcopalianism.  Neville 
himself  was  the  frequent  recipient  of  king  James's  favor. 
Thus  the  king,  when  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge  in  1615, 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  Dr.  Neville,  then  at  Trinity 
College.  Dr.  Neville  died  in  1615,  shortly  after  king 
James  had  visited  him.  By  his  munificence  to  Trinity 
College  I>r.  Neville  has  secured  to  himself  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  posterity.  He  expended  more  than 
£8000  in  rebuilding  that  fine  quadrangle  which  to  thii 
day  retains  the  name  of  Neville's  Court.  He  was  abo 
a  contributor  to  the  library  of  the  college,  and  a  bene- 
factor to  Eastbridge  Hospital  in  his  native  city.  See 
Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog.  vii,  402-404;  Stooghton,' £cdo; 
Hist,  i,  19;  Soames,  Elizabethan  Religious  History,  p. 
454,  471^78,  517;  Fronde,  HisL  ofEng.  (see  Index  in 
voLxii).    (J.H.W.) 

Nevin,  Thomas,  an  Irish  Presbyterian  divine,  flour- 
ished after  the  opening  of  the  18th  century  as  pastur 
of  a  churoh  in  Downpatrick.  This  church  bdionged 
at  that  time  to  the  synod  of  Ulster,  which  was  then 
greatly  agitated  by  the  question  whether  any  Presby- 
terian ministers  could  refuse  to  rign  a  confession  on  the 
ground  that  by  such  an  act  they  gave  up  the  right 
of  private  Judgment.  Mr.  Nevin  bekmged  to  the  party 
who  at  the  synod  of  1721  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
Westminster  Confession,  and  were  therefore  named 
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Km'Subtcrihen,  They  were  open  to  much  suapidon ; 
and  after  the  synod  of  1728,  when  the  controversy  re- 
gardiiig  the  propriety  of  interoommunion  among  the 
subacribers  and  non-aobecribers  had  become  genenJ,  Mr. 
Neyin,  having  careleaaly  expreaaed  himaeif  on  the  Trin- 
itarian doctrine,  waa  forthvrith  accuaed  of  heresy,  and 
brought  to  trial  in  the  aynod  of  1724 ;  and  though  ^  aat- 
isfoctory  proofs  were  laid  before  the  aynod  of  Mr.  Nev- 
iu'a  orthodoxy  in  tbia  cardinal  point  of  the  Saviour'a 
Deity,  .  .  .  the  ^mod,  diaregarding  these  testimoniea, 
and  fully  aware  of  Mr.  Nevin'a  determination  not  to 
dear  hinaelf,  under  existing  circumstancea,  by  any  dec- 
laration or  aubecription,  reaolved  not  to.  inquire  ftirther 
into  the  truth  or  relevancy  of  thia  accusation,  but  aim- 
ply  to  require  of  him  an  immediate  declaration  of  hia 
bdief  in  the  Supreme  Deity  of  Christ.  With  thia  de- 
mand, as  waa  to  be  expected,  he  refused  to  comply,  aa 
the  principle  ao  frequently  avowed  by  the  non-aub- 
scribera  that  to  clear  himaeif  by  any  such  method  was 
directly  ainfhl;  but  he  added  that  hia  refusal  did  not 
proceed  from  any  dlabelief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Su- 
preme Deity  of  ChriaL  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
held  to  be  proved  againat  him,  beyond  the  fact  of  hia 
being  a  non-enbacriber,  like  the  reat  of  hia  party.  Yet 
it  waa  moved  that,  as  Mr.  Neviu  had  refuaed  to  make 
the  declaration  required  of  him,  the  ajmod  ahould  hold 
no  further  miniaterial  communion  with  him,  nor  proceed 
any  further  in  hia  triaL  Thia  motion  waa  carried.''  By 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  aentence  passed  on  him,  Mr. 
Nevin,  though  deprived  of  miniaterial  communion  with 
the  aynod,  waa  yet  aufiTered  to  enjoy  his  ministerial 
character,  and  he  therefore  renudned  pastor  of  Down- 
patrick.  He  died  about  1780.  See  Killen's  Reid,  Hit- 
t<^  of  (he  Pretbjfterian  Church  in  Irehndj  iii,  206  aq., 
219  aq.    (J.H.W.) 

Nevins,  William,  D.D.,  a  noted  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Oct  18, 1797.  After 
a  mercantile  education,  he  entered  Yale  College  in  1812, 
and  graduated  in  1816.  He  then  became  a  member  of 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  at  Lisbon,  Conn.,  in  September,  1819.  On 
Oct.  19, 1820,  he  waa  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  CU urch  in  Baltimore.    Hb  health 


having  become  impaired,  he  went  for  some  time  to  St 
Croix  to  try  the  effects  of  a  milder  climate.  Not  de- 
riving any  benefit  from  it,  however,  he  returned  to  Bal- 
timore, and  there  died,  Sept.  14, 1885.  Dr.  Nevina  pub- 
lished two  sermons  in  the  National  Preachery  and  five 
tracts  through  the  American  Tract  Society.  Shortly 
after  hia  death  there  waa  pubhahed  a  aelection  of  his 
manuacripta,  entitled  Select  Remains^  with  a  memoir  by 
Rev.  Wilham  S.  Plnmer,  DJD.  Hb  contributions  to  the 
N,Y»  Obaerver  were  publbhed  about  the  same  time  in 
two  amall  volumea,  entitled  Thoughts  an  Popery  and 
Practical  Thoughts,  A  volume  of  SermonSf  adected  by 
himaeif,  waa  printed  in  1887.  All  of  hb  publications 
were  moat  acceptable  at  the  time  of  their  appearance, 
and  have  continued  to  exert  an  influence  for  good  to 
thb  time.  As  a  pastor  and  preacher  Dr.  Nevins  was 
deservedly  popular.  See,  beaidea  the  memoir  already 
referred  to,  Sprague,  Annals,  iv,  629. 

ITevis,  a  amall  but  beautiful  and  fertile  island  of 
the  Weat  Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  forms  one 
of  the  group  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  lies  immediately 
south-east  of  St.  Christopher,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  strait  called  the  Narrows,  two  miles  wide. 
It  b  circular  in  form,  riaea  in  a  central  peak  to  the 
height  of  about  2500  feet,  and  haa  an  area  of  45  aquare 
milea.  Population  (1871),  11,785,  of  whom  only  a  amall 
proportion,  not  more  than  one  fifth,  b  white.  Charles- 
town,  a  aeaport,  with  a  tolerable  roadatead,  aituated  on 
the  aouth-weat  ahore  of  the  island,  b  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, consbting  of  a  government  council  and  gen- 
eral aaaembly.  The  principal  producta  are  augar,  mo- 
lasaea,  and  rum.  Nevb  waa  colonized  by  English  em- 
igrants from  St.  Christopher  in  1628,  waa  taken  by  the 
French  in  1706,  and  restored  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht ; 
it  was  taken  again  by  the  French  in  1782,  but  restored 
by  the  peace  of  1783.  The  Romamsts  have  many  ad- 
herents in  Nevis.  The  Wesleyans,  who  were  the  first 
Protestant  missionaries  to  preach  in  the  West  Indies, 
establbhed  a  station  at  Gingerland,  and  are  laboring 
there  with  some  appearance  of  ultimate  success.  At 
Charlestown  the  United  Presbyterian  Mission  b  push- 
ing the  work  of  evangelization,  especiaUy  among  the 
blacks.    (J.H.W.) 
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